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JAMES  could  never  forgive  Henry  for  the  lofs  of 
his  br.ivc  oflicer.  He  fent  to  demand  fatisfaftion ; 
but  all  the  anfwer  he  received  waj,  that  Barton  and  his 
crews  were  lawlefs  pirates,  and  that  what  had  been 
done  againfl  them  ought  never  to  have  been  refented 
amongit  fovereign  princes.  James  afferted,  that  Barton 
was  no  pirate,  becaufe  he  bore  his  commilUon  ;  and 
that  he  ouj^ht  to  have  been  cnnvifted  of  pira:ical  afts 
before  he  was  treated  :!s  bfing  guilty  •  f  them.  Henry 
intimated  to  James,  that  he  v;a^  willing  to  accommo- 
date the  affair  by  way  of  negociation  ;  but  James 
thought  himfelf  affr"n;cd  Iiy  the  propnfal. 

Various  negnciations  took  place  concer.  ing  this  and 
other  affairs  lill  the  year  1513  ;  when  James,  though 
he  had  for  fome  lime  before  been  fully  refilved  upon  a 
war  with  England,  thought  it  highly  neceliary  tliat  it 
ihould  have  the  fanftion  or  his  pariiame  it,  which  he  af- 
fembled  for  that  pui  pole.  1'he  young  nobility  were  not 
only  infpired  with  the  fentiments  of  James,  but  had  been 
won  over  by  the  French  ;  and  the  majority  of  them,  as 
well  asof  theclcrgy(which  was  fomewliat  extraordinary, 
as  James  was,  in  elFedt,  to  fight  againlt 'he  pope  and  his 
allies),  were  keen  for  a  war  with  England.  The  old 
counlellors,  on  the  other  hand,  who  law  the  flourilliirg 
ftale  of  Scotland,  ariling  from  a  long  peace  .tnd  their 
commerce,  which  was  prit'(fled  by  a  fleet,  i.lrea,ed  the 
ruinous  coni'equences  of  the  war.  The  queen  naturally 
headed  this  par-y  ;  and  iTie  was  joined  by  the  earl  of 
Angus  and  the  wifell  pitt  (.f  the  nobility.  Their  ar- 
guments made  no  imprelTion  upon  James,  v. ho  had  re- 
cei\'L-d  a  prefeiit  Irom  Louis  of  four  Ihips  laden  with 
wine  and  fl'.ur,  and  two  Ih  ps  nf  war  compL-tely  equip- 
ped, 01  e  of  th;m  carrying  34  pieces  of  brafs  ordnance. 
He  promifcd  to  the  Frcr.ch  queen,  \ipon  his  honour, 
ihnt  h'  would  rake  the  field  againit  the  F.nglilh  ;  and  the 
had  f;nt  him  a  refn  Iclter,  gently  reproaching  him  f  jr 
want  of  gallantry,  and  for  ni>t  bting  li)  goi>d  as  his  word. 
In  ihoft,  the  reafonings  of  the  \^\it'X  and  i)ell  part  of 
tlie  nobility  were  over-ruled,  and  the  expediti.n  againll 
En,;land  wai  rtfolved  on. 

The  c:-t1  of  Hume,  who  was  chamberlain  of  Scot- 
land, wav,  at  this  jur,<fliirc,  at  the  head  cf  7COO  or 
2coo  men,  with  whom  i^.e  comn.i'.ted  pro.itious  dc- 
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vacations  on  the  Englifh  borders.  Henry's  queen,  .Scotlanc'. 
Catharine  of  Spain,  whom  he  had  left  regent  of  his  ^-^■^-^'^'^ 
dominions,  ilTued  a  cmmiflion  of  array,  direfled  to 
Sir  Thomas  Love!,  knight  of  the  garter,  for  affem- 
bling  the  mil.tia  of  tl;e  counties  of  Nottingham,  Der- 
by, \Varwick,  Leiceller,  St.<fford,  Ruthnd,  Northamp- 
ton, and  Lincoln.  Tiie  management  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly  committed  to  the  earl  of  Sjrry,  who 
affembled  the  militia  of  Cheller,  LancaQer,  Noithum- 
berland,  VVellmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  the  bilhopric 
oi  Durham.  The  earl  of  Hume  iiad  by  ti,i.  time  laid 
great  part  of  Northumberland  wafte  ;  and  h.is  men  were 
returning  home  laden  wit'.i  booty.  The  eat  1  of  Surry, 
refolring  to  intercept  them,  ordered  S  r  William  Bul- 
mer  to  form  an  ambulh  with  1000  archers,  at  a  place 
called  Brnt.vihoufs,  which  was  extremely  convenient  for 
that  purpofe,  as  the  Sc<.ts  were  obliged  to  pals  that  w.iy. 
As  the  l.uicr  expe(ffed  nothing  of  that  kii'.d,  Buimer 
executed  his  orders  witli  great  fucccfs.  Tlie  archers 
aliaulted  the  Scots  all  at  once,  and  made  fo  good  uTe  of 
their  ar:  ows,  that  their  main  body  was  put  to  flight,  500 
Wrrc  killed,  and  400  taken,  with  the  Lc  rd  Hume's 
(landard,  which  he  leit  on  the  field  '  foaltle  ;  the  greate.l 
part  of  the  plunder  lieing  recovered  at  the  fame  time. 
The  commonalty  of  Scotland  termed  thii  expedition  of 
the  Lord  Hume's  the  ///  r  ad.  362 

James  was  more  exafperatcd  than  ever  by  this  de-  Tin.  queen 
feat,  and  continued  his  preparations  for  invading  Eng- ^'"^"*''"''» 
land  wi;h  additior„il  vig-.ur.     His  queen  d.d  all   that  V  *'''^"''« 
became  a  wiie  and  prudent  wile  to  divert  fn.m  fioni  I'lS  ),ij  j£ii.,„. 
fatal  purpofe.     Slie  endeavoured  to  work  u  on  Ins  fu- 
perilition,  by  recounting  to  hinj  her  omin.  us  dreams 
and  boduig  apprchenlioiis.       James  treating  thefe  as 
mere  illufions  and  fictions  of  the  braiii,  Ihe  had  recoune 
to  o  her  arts.     While  James   was   wailing  at   Linlith- 
gow for  the  arrival  of  his  army  fiom  the  north  and  the 
l^gh'anJ^,   he  aflilied  'ine  afternoon   at  the  vel'pt:is  in 
the  chinch  of  St  MiJiael.     Being  placed  in  one  <  f  the       ^gj 
canon's  feats,    a  venciable  come'y  man  of  about  52  a  ),h  «• 
years  of  age,  entered,  drefTcd  in  a  1.  ng  garmei.t  if  an  ti>>ii    p. 
a/.'ire  colour,  and  girded  round   v  ilh  jt  lowd  or  roll  K-'* '» 
of  linen,  I  is  foieheaJ  bald,  and  h-s  \cllow  !o.:k;  h  ing-  ""■'' 
ing  down  his  fhoulders ;  in  lliort,  he  was  drelfed  atii^ 
A  forn)eJ 
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formeJ  to  appenr  like  St  Andrew,  tlie  apoftle  of 
Scotland,  as  he  is  reprefented  in  painting  and  fculp- 
tuic.  The  church  being  crowded,  this  perfonage,  with 
f  .me  difficulty,  made  his  way  to  the  king's  feat ;  and 
leaning  over  it,  he  fpoke  to  the  follownig  purpofe  : 
"  Sir  (faid  he),  I  am  fent  hither  to  intreat  you  for 
this  time  to  delay  your  expedition,  and  to  proceed  no 
farther  in  your  intended  journey  :  for,  if  you  do,  you 
lliall  not  profper  in  your  enterprife,  nor  any  of  your 
followers.  I  am  further  charged  to  warn  yon,  if  ye 
be  fo  refraflory  as  to  go  forward,  not  to  ufe  the  ac- 
quaintance, company,  or  ccunfel  of  women,  as  ye  ten- 
der your  honour,  life,  and  ellate."  After  delivering 
ihofe  words,  he  retired  through  the  crowd,  and  was  no 
more  feen,  tljough,  when  the  fervice  was  ended,  James 
earneftly  inquired  after  him. 

That  tliis  fceiie  was  aifled,  feems  to  be  pad  difpute  ; 
for  Sir  David  Lindfay,  who  was  then  a  young  man, 
and  prefent  in  the  church,  reported  it  both  to  Bucha- 
nan and  Lindfay,  the  hiftorian.  It  is,  however,  equally 
certain,  that  the  whole  was  a  contrivance  of  the  queen 
to  whofe  other  affliftions  the  ftings  of  jealoufy  were 
now  added.  In  one  of  the  Scotch  inroads  into  Eng- 
land, one  Heron,  the  proprietor  of  the  caftle  of  Ford, 
Uismiftrefs.],^^  been  taken  prifi.ner,  and  fcnt  to  Scotland;  where 
lie  was  detained  on  a  charge  of  murder,  of  which  he 
feems  to  have  been  innocent.  The  Englifh  hlltorians 
mention  this  as  having  palfed  after  James  entered  Eng- 
land :  but  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fuppofed  phan- 
tom's fpeech,  it  is  probable  that  it  happened  before  ; 
and  that  Heron's  wife  and  beautiful  daughter  had  been 
for  fome  time  foHciting  James  for  his  deliverance.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  too  probable  that  James  was  fmitteu 
with  the  charms  of  the  daughter  ;  and  that  her  mo- 
ther, who  was  a  moft  artful  woman,  knew  how  to  avail 
herfelf  of  the  conqueft.  Pretending  that  (he  had  in- 
terelf  enough  to  procure  the  releafe  of  the  lord  Johnfton 
and  Alexander  Home,  who  were  prifoners  in  England, 
.Ihe  was  permitted  by  James  to  keep  a  conftant  corre- 
I'pondence  with  the  earl  of  Surry,  to  whom  (he  is  faid 
to  have  betrayed  all  James's  fecrets  and  meafures.  The 
rendezvous  ot  James's  army  was  at  the  Burrow-moor, 
to  which  James  repaired  ;  and  having  given  orders  for 
ihe  march  of  his  artillery,  he  lodged  at  the  abbey  of 
J-Ijlyroodhoufe.  While  he  was  there,  another  at- 
tempt was  made  to  divert  him  from  his  purpofe  of  in- 
vading England  :  but  James,  deaf  to  all  the  folicita- 
tions  and  inventions  of  his  queen,  mullered  his  army  ; 
and  on  the  22d  of  Augull  he  paffed  the  Tweed,  en- 
camping that  night  near  the  banks  of  the  Twilfel.  On 
)iis  arrival  at  Twilfelhaugh,  on  the  14th,  he  called  an 
aifembly  of  his  lords  together,  and  made  a  declaration, 
that  the  heirs  of  all  luch  as  IhoulJ  die  in  the  army,  or 
be  killed  by  the  enemy  during  his  Hay  in  England, 
Jhould  have  their  wards,  relief,  and  marriages  of  the 
king  ;  who,  upon  that  account,  difpenfed  with  their 
age.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  crifis  of  that  prince's 
fate.  Abandoned  to  his  pafllon  for  his  Englifli  mif- 
trels,  ihe  prevailed  with  him,  at  her  mother's  inftiga- 
lion,  10  trifle  away  his  time  for  fome  days  ;  during 
which  interval,  the  junction  of  the  Englilh  army  was 
formed.  The  earl  of  Surry,  llie  Engliih  general,  was 
then  at  Pomfret :  but  ordered  the  landholders  of  the 
•r.eighbouring  counties  to  certily  to  him  in  writing  vrhat 
number  of  men  each  could  furniih,  charging  ttiem  to 


be  ready  at  an  hour's  warning  ;  and  he  laid  his  plan  fo,  Scotland, 
as  not  to  bring  his  army  into  the  field  till  James  had 
advanced  fo  far  into  England  as  to  render  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  retire  without  a  general  battle.  This 
precaution  airifted  the  lady  Ford  (as  Ihe  is  called)  in 
pcrfuading  James  that  there  was  no  d.mger  in  the  de- 
lay, becaufe  the  Enghlh  had  not  the  face  of  an  army  in 
the  field. 

In  the  mean  time  the  earl  of  Surry  ordered  the  go- 
vernors of  Berwick  and  Norham,  the  two  (Irongelt 
places  on  the  frontiers  of  England,  to  prepare  for  4 
vigorous  refiftance  in  cafe  they  were  attacked  ;  and  di- 
reded  them  to  certify  how  long  they  could  hold  out, 
in  hopes,  that  if  they  made  a  refolute  defence,  James 
would  march  on  and  leave  them  in  his  rear.  The  go- 
vernor of  Norham's  anfwer  was,  that  his  caflle  was  fo 
well  provided,  as  to  leave  him  no  doubt,  in  cafe  of  a 
fiege,  to  be  able  to  defend  it  till  king  Henry  fhoiild  365 
return  from  abroad,  and  relieve  it  in  perfon.  James,  The  Scots 
however,  beiieged  it  on  the  25th  of  Auguft,  and  bat- '^''^  '*"= 
tered  it  lb  furioudy,  that  he  took  it  by  capitulation  the  ?,  " 
iixth  day  atter.  James  then  proceeded  to  the  cattle  ot  £,^1^  3„j 
Etal  belonging  to  the  family  of  Manners  ( now  duke  Wark, 
of  Rutland)  ;  which  he  took  and  demoliihed  likewife,  as 
he  alfo  did  Wark,  and  arrii'ed  before  the  callle  of  Ford. 
The  Scotch  army  is  generally  allowed  te  have  conlifled 
of  at  lealt  50,000  men  when  it  palfed  the  Tweed.  At 
this  time  it  was  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Chevoit,  in 
the  heart  of  a  country  naturally  barren,  and  now  defo- 
late  through  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Englifli  ge- 
neral. Being  obliged  to  e.xtend  their  quarters  for  die 
benefit  of  fubfiftence,  the  mercenary  part  of  them  had 
acquired  a  confiderable  plunder,  with  which,  as  ufual, 
they  retired  to  their  own  country,  as  many  more  did  for 
want  of  fubfillence.  The  earl  of  Surry  knew  their 
fituation,  and  ordered  the  rendezvous  of  his  army,  firll 
at  Newcaltle,  and  then  near  Norham,  having  certain  in- 
telligence of  tiie  vail  defertions  daily  happening  in  the 
Scotch  army,  which  had  reduced  it  greatly.  The  wet- 
nefs  of  the  feafon  rendered  his  march,  efpecially  that 
of  the  artillery,  extremely  difficult ;  but  being  joined 
by  feveral  perfons  of  diftindion,  he  marched  on  the 
3d  cf  September  to  Alnwic,  where  he  was  reinforced 
by  5000  liardy  veteran  troops,  lent  from  the  Englilh 
army  on  the  continent,  under  the  command  of  his  fon 
the  lord-admiral  of  England  ;  fo  that  the  Englilh 
authors  admit  his  army  to  have  conlifted  of  26,000  men, 
all  completely  armed  and  provided  for  the  field.  James 
having,  in  the  manifello  which  he  difperfed  en  his  en- 
tering  England,  given  the  death  of  Barton  as  one  of  the 
caufcs  of  his  invafion,  the  lord-admiral  had  prevailed 
with  Henry  to  fend  him  upon  this  fervice  ;  and  he  in- 
formed James  by  a  letter,  that  he  intended  to  juftify  the 
death  vi  that  pirate  in  the  front  of  the  Englifli  army. 

By  this   time  the  army  of  James  was,  by  defertion  t,^^  jjp. 
and  other  caufes,  reduced  to  lefs  than  half  its  numbers ;  „^^^^  [^^g. 
but  the  chief  misfortune  attending  it  was  hib  own  con-  ral  of  his 
duift.     His  indolence  and  inadlivity,  joined  to  the  fcan-  uohility. 
dalous  examples  of  his  amours,  at  fuch  a  feafon,  had  dif. 
gulled  feveral  of  his  greateft  men  and  beft  friends  ;  and 
lome  of  them  more  than  fulpeiflcd  a  currefpondence  be- 
tween the  Englilh  lady  and  the  earl  of  Surry.     James 
was  deaf  to   all  their  remonllrances  ;  and  the  earl  of 
Angus  declared,  that  he  was  refolved  to  return  home, 
as  he  forcfaw  that  the  ruin  of  the  army  was  inevitable 
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•Sciy  tian.l.  through  the  obftinacy  of  James.     He  accordingly  with-  a  fmall  manifefto,  in  vindication  of  James's  condiifl,  \tas  Stntlaiid. 
"  ^       drew  to  Scotland,  but  left   behind  him  his   two  fons.    lent  by  the  fame  herald.  "        ''      " 


The  lord  Hume  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  were  likewife 
difcontented.  The  former  had  brought  his  men  into 
the  field  ;  but,  according  to  fome  Scotch  hillorians, 
with  A  dclign  rather  to  betray  than  to  fcrve  James  : 
but  Huntley,  though  he  dilhked  his  mailer's  condudl, 
remained  firmly  attached  to  his  perfon. 

The  defeflion  or  b.iclcwardnefs  of  thofe  great  men 
feemed  to  make  no  impreffion  upon  James.  He  had 
chofen  a  ftrong  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ford, 
on  the  fide  of  a  mountain  called  Flodden-hill ;  where  he 
wasfeparated  from  the  Englifli  army  by  the  river  Till. 
This  advantageous  (itustion  put  the  earl  of  Surry  un- 
var.taeeous  djf  great  difficulties  ;  f  >r  it  rendered  the  Scotch  army 
inacceflible,  as  it  was  fortified  by  artillery,  and  was 
now  well  fupplied  with  provifions  by  the  change  of  its 
fituation.  The  earl  drew  up  a  manifello,  with  which 
he  cliarged  Rouge  Croix  herald  who  was  attended  by 
a  trumpet.  It  contained  fome  propofals  lor  an  ex- 
change of  prifoncrs,  which  feems  to  have  been  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  l.idy  Ford  the  more  credit  with  James, 
but  concluded  with  reproaches  for  his  perfidious  inva- 
fion  of  England,  and  a  defiance  to  James  to  fight  him 
in  a  general  battle.     The  herald  was  farther  charged 
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The  earl  of  Surry,  who  was  then  fo  infiim  that  he 
was  carried  about  in  a  fedan  or  clsariot,  had  forefeen 
that  James  would  return  an  anfwer  by  one  of  his  own 
heralds ;  but,  unwilling  that  lie  (hould  obtain  any 
knowledge  of  the  fituation  of  the  Englilh  camp,  he 
ordered  proper  perfons  to  leceive  him  at  two  miles  dif- 
tance,  where  foon  after  he  attended  himfelf  in  perfon. 
Illay  executed  his  conimiflion  without  paying  much 
refpcft  to  the  perfon  of  the  Englirti  general  ;  who  dif- 
miffed  him,  alter  bellowing  great  compliments  upon 
t.e  honour  and  courage  of  James.  The  earl  then  or- 
dered his  army  to  march  hi  the  line  oi  battle  towards 
Wollerhaugh.  There  he  was  joined  by  Rouge  Croix, 
herald,  who  gave  him  an  account  oftheArong  fitua- 
tion of  the  Scottifli  camp;  but  the  advanced  polls  of 
the  Englilh  army  were  then  within  three  miles  of  their 
enemies  and  the  earl  of  Surry  found  his  difficulties 
daily  encreafing.  The  roads  were  broken  up,  the  fwell- 
ing  of  the  rivers  cut  him  oft  from  the  necelfary  com- 
munications for  fupplying  his  army,  and  nothing  but  a 
battle  could  fave  him  either  from  being  dilbandcd  or 
deftroyed. 

James  feems  to  have  fo  far  regarded  the  advice  of 


with  a  veibal  commiflion  to  act)uaint  James,  that   the    his  wifelt  counfellors,  as  not  to  abandon  his  ftrong  fi 


tualion.     They  endeavoured  to  jierfuade  him,  that  it 
was  a  fufficient  guard  to  his  honour,  if  he  did  not  de- 
cline the  battle  on  the  day  appointed;  and  that  his  en- 
gagement  did  not  bind  him  to  fight  upon    difadvanta- 
geous  ground.     The  Scots,  at  the  fame  time,  knew  of 
their  enemy's  diftiefles  ;  and,  as  Drummond  elegantly 
e^predes  it,  they  remonftrated    to  their  king,    that    he        3^0 
lacked  nothing    but  patience    to  be   viaonoiij.     The  Hiiimpni- 
Scots   thus  lying   on  the   defenfivc,  tlic  earl  of  Surry '-"t  cn- 
again   fent  Rouge   Croix  to  inform  James  tliat  he  was  '^"'-''• 
ready  to  give  him  battle.     James  was  Icnlibly  nettled  at 
this  tacit  imputation  upon  his  honour,  and  perhaps  was 
itiwardly  vexed  for  having  followed  the  wiie  advice  of 
his  noblemen.     It  is  certain,  from    the   bed  authorities 


earl  of  Surry  had  ilfued   orders  tliat  no  quarter  ftiould 
be  given  to  any  of  U)e  Scotch  army  but  the  king  him- 
felf. 

A  council  of  war  was  called  on    this  occafir n  ;  in 
which  the  carl  of  Huntley  and    others  made  llrong  re- 
monftrances  againll  a  general  engagement.   They  Ihew- 
cd  how  fatal  it  mult  be  to  Scotland,  (hould  it  prove  un- 
fuccefbliil  ;  and  that  the  wifell  comfe  James  could  fol- 
low was  to  return  home,  where,  if  he  was   purfued  by 
the   enemy,   he   could  fight  to  great  advantage.     The 
earl  of  Huntley,  however,  added,  that  bib  opinion  fhould 
he  determined  by  that  of  the  king  and    council;   and 
that  he  was  equally  ready  to  fliare  in  his  majefty's  dan- 
ger as  his  glory. 

Huntley  and    the   other  noblemen  were   oppofed  by    that  he  negleded  the  necellary  precautions  h.r  guarding 
the  French  ambaffadnr,  who  reprefented  a  retreat  as  dif-    the  paffages  of  the  Till,  which  the  Englilh  croifed,  part- 
368       graceful  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland  and   the  arms  of    ly  at  a  place  where    it    was  fordable,   and  partly  at  a 
Refolves  to  James ;  and  ufed  many  romantic  arguments  of  the  fame    bridge.     We  are  told,  not   without    great  appearance 
trar''toTlie  '''"'^'  ^^''"'^''  ''"'  '°°  "'^'^  ^"''^''   ""^^^  '^^   *'''"8''    "^''l'"'     ^^  probability,  that  while  the  Englifli  were  palling  the 
opVion  </ '"'°"-     According  to  Drummond,  the  councd  were  of    bridge,  Borthwick,  mailer  of  the  Scotch  artillery,  fell  up- 
all  hi..         opinion,  that  the  king  (hould  immediately   befiege  Ber-    on  his  knees,  and  begged  permiffion  from  James  to  point 
wick;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  the  majority  of  them  were    his  cannon  againft  the  bridge;   but  that  lames  anfwer- 
certainly  of  opinion,  that  i:  was  beneath   the  dignity  of    ed  him   in  a  palhon,  that  it  mull  be  at  the  peril  of  his 
James  to  fight  the  earl  of  Surry  at  the   nobleman's  re-     (Borthwick's  head,)  and  that  he  was  refolved  to  fee  all 
quilition,  and  that  James  could  lofe   no  honour  by  re-    his  enemies  that  day  on  the  plain  before  him  in  a  body, 
turning   home,     Patrick  lord  Lin  Jfay  of  Byres,    men-    The  earl  of  Surry,  after  palling  the    Till,  took  poflef- 
tioned  en  a  former  occafion,  and  who  was   prelident  of    ""         ■- "  ....  ... 

the  council,  exprelfed  himleiffo  flrongly  on  that  head, 
that  James,  in  a  pallion,  is  faid  by  the  hiftorian  Lind- 
fay  to  have  iVorB,  that  if  ever  he  lived  to  return  to 
Scotland,  he  would  hang  that  nobleman  at  his  own 
gate.  He  ordered  Rouge  Croix  to  be  called  in  ;  and 
after  treating  him  with  great  politentfs,  he  fent  a  mef- 
fage  to  the  earl  of  Surry  by  one  of  his  own  heralds 
(Iflay),  importing,  that  he  would  give  the  Enghfh 
latllc  OB  ihe  Friday  following;  iuid  that  had  he  re- 
ceived fuch  a  medage  from  the  earl  even  in  his  own 
caflle  of  Edinburgh,  he  w.uld  have  left  that  and  all 
other  bulinef^  to  have  fought  him.     W  itli  this  meffage. 


cfficfrs. 


fion  of  Braxton,  which  lay  to  the  right  of  the  Scotch 
camp;  and  by  tliat  fituation  he  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion of  his  enemies  with  the  Tweed,  and  commanded 
the  Till  below  Eton-caftle.  The  Scotch  generals  faw 
themfelves  now  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  the  ianie 
(traits  ill  which  their  enemies  had  been  involved  two 
days  before,  and  their  country  open  to  an  invafion  of 
the  Englilh  army.  James  had  fecret  intelligence  that 
this  was  far  from  being  the  intention  of  the  Englifk 
general  and  imagining  that  the  hitter's  intention  was 
to  take  pofleffi  jn  of  a  Itrong  camp  upon  a  hill  between 
him  and  the  Tweed,  which  would  give  the  Englilh  a 
farther  command  of  the  country,  he  resolved  to  be  be- 
A  2  fore- 
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fore-hand  with  the  earl,  and  gave  orders  tor  making 
l;irge  tires  of  green  wood,  that  the  I'mnke  might  cover 
hisnurch  along  lbs  height,  to  take  advantage  ot"  that 
eminence.  But  while  thii  llratageni  concealed  his 
nuircli  iVom  the  Englilli,  their  movenicnts  were  con- 
ceaL-J  tVoni  him  :  lor  when  he  came  to  the  brow  of 
the  hsight  over  which  he  liad  marched,  he  found  the 
enemy  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  plain,  but  fo 
dole  to  the  height  where  he  was,  that  his  artillery,  on 
whicli  liis  great  dependence  was,  muft  overlhoot  thtm. 

A  battle  was  now  not  only  unavoidable,  but  the  only 
means  of  ot  faving  the  Scotch  army,  which  was  probably 
Jur  from  being  a  dilagreeable  circun-.llance  to  James. 
i'Ks  perfon  was  fo  dear  to  his  troops,  that  many  of 
them  dreiled  themfelves  as  ne?.r!y  as  they  could  in  the 
fime  coats  of  armour  and  with  the  fame  diftiniSions 
that  J.inies  were  that  day.  His  generals  had  earneftly 
dcftred  him  to  relire  to  a  place  of  fafety,  where  his  per- 
li<n  would  be  fecure  in  all  events  ;  but  he  C'bftinately 
;  cfufed  to  follow  their  advice  ;  and  on  the  ninth  ot 
September,  early  in  the  mornine,  difpolitions  were 
ordered  ibr  the  line  of  battle.  The  coi...Tiand  of  the 
van  was  allotted  to  the  eail  of  Huntley  ;  tlie  earls  ot 
I.enox  and  Argyle  commanded  the  Il'glilanders  under 
James,  who,  fome  fay,  ferved  only  as  a  volunteer  ;  and 
the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Montrofeled  the  body  of  re- 
ferve.  The  eail  of  Surry  gave  the  commaad  of  his 
van  to  his  Ion,  the  lord-admiral  ;  his  tight  wing  was 
commanded  by  his  other  Ion,  Sir  Edward  Howard  ; 
and  his  left  by  Sir  Marmaduke  C'-nllable.  The  rear 
was  commanded  by  the  earl  himfelf,  lord  Dacres,  and 
Sir  Edward  Stanley.  Under  thofe  leaders  ferved  the 
(lower  of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  liien  in  England. 
0:her  writers  gi.'e  dilFerent  accounts  of  the  difpoQtion 
of  the  Englilh  army,  but  they  may  be  reconciled  by  the 
diffL-rent  forms  into  which  the  battle  was  thrown  before 
it  was  decided.  The  Lord  Home  is  mentioned  asfer- 
ving  under  the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Montrofe,  and 
Hepburn  eail  of  Bothwel  was  in  t]je  rear. 

'I'he  firll  motion  of  the  Englifli  army  was  by  tlte 
lord-admiral,  who  fuddenly  wheeled  to  the  right,  and 
f'ciy.ed  a  pafs  at  Milford,  wkere  he  planted  his  artillery 
f>)  as  to  command  the  moft  Hoping  part  of  the  afcent 
wliere  the  Scots  were  drawn  up  ;  and  it  did  great  ex- 
ecution. The  Scots  had  not  iorelVen  this  m.nna:uvje; 
and  it  put  them  into  fuch  dilbrder,  that  the  earl  of 
Huntley  hnmd  it  necelfary  to  attack  the  lord-admiral; 
wiiich  lie  did  with  to  much  fury,  that  he  drove  him 
from  his  poll  ;  and  the  coiifequence  mull  have  been 
fiital  to  the  Englilh,  had  not  his  precipitate  retreat 
been  covered  by  lome  fquadrnns  of  horfe  under  the  lord 
Dacres,  which  gave  the  lord-admiral  on  opportunity 
of  rallying  and  new-forming  his  men.  The  earl  of 
Surry  now  found  it  ncceffary  to  advance  to  the  front, 
fo  that  the  Englilh  army  formed  one  continued  line, 
which  galled  the  Scots  with  perpetual  difcharges  of 
thi.ir  artillery  and  bows,  Tlie  Highlanders,  as  ufual, 
impatient  to  come  to  a  chile  iight,  and  to  iharc  in  the 
honour  of  ihe  day,  which  they  now  thought  their  own, 
rulhed  down  the  declivity  with  their  broad-fwords,  but 
without  order,  or  difcipllne,  and  before  the  refl  of  the 
army,  particularly  the  divifion  tinder  lord  Hume,  ad- 
vanced to  fupport  them.  Their  impetuofity,  however, 
niaJe  accnllderablc  imprcfhon  upon  the  main  battle  of 
the  Englilh  ;    and  the  kirg  bringing  up  tl;e    earl  of 
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Boihwel's  rcferve,  the  battle  became  general  and  doubt-  Scotland, 
ful  :   but  by  this  time   the  lord-admiral,  having  again  '— ^"V""^ 
formed   his  men,  came  to  the  alhllance  of  his  tatner, 
and  charged  the   divillon  under  the  earls  of  Crawford 
and  Montrofe,  who  were  marching  up  to  tupport  the 
Highlanders,  among  whom  the  king  and  h:s  attendants 
were  now  tighting  on  foot  :  while  Stanley,  making  a 
circuit  round  the  hill,  attacked  the  Highlanders  in    the 
rear.     Crawford  and  Montrofe,  not  being  fcconded,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scottilh  hillorians,  by  the  Humes,  weie 
routed;  and   tlius    all    that   part  of  tl;e  Scotch  army 
which  was   engaged  under  their  king,  was  completely 
furrounded  by  the  divillon  of  the  Enghlh  under  Surry, 
Stanley,  and  the  lord-admiral.     In  this  terrible  litua- 
tion,  James  afted  with  a  coolnefs  not  common  to  his 
temper.     He  drew  up  his  men  in  a  circular  form,  and 
their  valour   more  than   once  opened  the  ranks  of  the 
Englilh,  or  obliged  them  to  ftand  alcof,  and  again  have 
reconrfe  to  their  bows  and  artillery.       Tiic  chief  of  the 
Scotch  nobility    made  frefh  attempts  to  prevail  witlr 
James  to  make  his  efcape  while  it  was  pra<5ticable  ;  but 
he  obftinately  continued  the  fight  ;  and  thereby  became 
accellbry    to  his   own   ruin,   and  that    of   his    troops 
whom  the  Englilh   would   gladly   have  fuffered  to  re- 
treat.      He    law     the    earls  of   Monti  bCe,  Crawford,  Th/scots 
Argyle,  and  Lenox,  fall   by  his  fide,  with   the  braveft  deftated, 
of  hia  men  lying  dead  on  the   fpot ;   and  darknefs  now  "'"l  'i"^'"" 
coming  on,  he  himfelf  v.as  killed  by  an  unknown  hand.     ,"- 
The   Englilh  were  ignorant    of  the   viiflory  they  had  ' 
gained  ;  and  had   aftually   retreated  from  the  field  of 
battle,  with  a  dclign  of  renewing  it  next  morning. 

This  dilaller  was  evidently  owing  to  the  romantic 
difpofition  of  the  king  himfelf,  and  to  the  v.'ant  of  dil- 
cipKne  among  many  ot  his  foldiers  ;  though  forae 
writers  have  afcribed  it  to  the  treachery  of  lord  Hume. 
Many  of  James's  domellics  knew  and  mourned  over  his 
body  ;  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  received  two  mortal 
wounds,  one  through  the  trunk  with  an  arrow,  and 
the  other  on  the  head  with  aball.  His  coat  of  armour 
was  prefented  to  queen  Catharine,  who  informed  her 
huthand,  then  in  France,  of  the  viftory  over  the  Scots. 
The  lofs  on  both  tides,  in  this  engagement  is  far  from 
being  afcertained  ;  though  Polydore  Virgil,  who  lived 
at  the  time,  mentions  the  lofs  of  the  Englifli  at  jcco, 
anil  that  of  the  Scots  at  io,ooo. 

After  the    death  of  king  James  IV.  the  adminiftra- ~,,p* 
tion  devolved  on  the  queen-dowager  ;  but  the  being  big  ip^va^  r 
with  a  poflhumous  child,  and  unable  to  bear  the  weigh:  alTumcsthe 
of  public    bulinels,    accepted  ot  Beaton   archbilhop  of  gtvcru- 
Gl.ifgow  and  chancellor  of  Scotland,  with  the  earls  ot  fne''-t- 
Huntley,  Angus,  and  Arran,  to  affill  her  in  the  affairs 
of  government.     Soon  alter  her  hufband's  death  the        373 
had  wrote  an  affeifting  letter  to  her  brother  the  king  of  ^^  '"'"^* '° 


England,  informing  him  of  her  pregnancy,  fetting  forth  j.-^'^^i^j^' 
the  deplorable  Hate  of  the  kingdom,  with  her  own  condi-  ° 
tion  and  imploring  his  friendlhip  and  protection  for  her 
felf  and  her  infant  Ion.  This  letter  fecms  i,ev=:r  to  have 
been  communicated  by  Henry  to  his  council  ;  but  he 
aniweicd  it,  and  inlormed  his  filler,  that  if  the  Scuii; 
would  have  peace,  tliey  Ihould  have  peace,  and  wvr  if 
tliey  chofe  it.  "  He  added  (according  to  Drum- 
mond),  that  her  hufband  had  fallen  by  his  owj:  indif- 
creet  ralhnefs  and  foolilh  kindncfs  to  France  ;  that  he 
regretted  his  death  as  his  ally,  and  fliould  bp  willing  to 
prohibit  all  hollility  againll  the   country  of  Scotland 
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Scotland,  during  the  minority  of  her  fon.  For  a  remedy  of  pre- 
^■"'"^''^■'^  fent  evils,  one  year's  Iruce  and  a  day  longer  was  yielded 
unto  ;  in  which  time  he  had  kifurc  to  profecute  his  de- 
ligns  againd  France,  without  fear  of  being  diflurbed  or 
diverted  by  tlie  incurfions  and  inroads  c  f  ihc  Sci.ts  upon 
his  borders." 

Thus  f.ir  Drummond  :  but  though  Henry  might 
jjrant  this  time  to  his  filler's  intrealy,  yet  it  certainly 
rs  did  not  become  a  nati.inal  meafure  ;  for  it  appears  by 
a  letter  dated  two  years  after,  fiom  ihe  Scots  council 
to  the  king  of  France,  publiflied  by  Rymer,  that  the 
Scots  never  had  defired  a  truce.  So  tar  from  that, 
the  French  influence,  joined  by  a  del'ire  >  f  revenue,  re- 
mained fo  llrong  in  the  kingdom,  that  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament,  f(>me  of  the  members  were  fo 
violent  as  to  propole  a  renewal  of  the  war.  This  mo- 
tion was  indeed  over-rukd  by  the  more  moderate  pait 
of  the  alfcmbly :  but  they  could  not  be  brought  to 
make  any  advances  towards  Henry  for  a  peace ;  and 
tvcry  day  was  new  big  with  pi.blic  calair.it y,  which 
fcems  to  have  gathered  llrength  while  the  queen  was  in 
child-bed.  The  archbilliopric  of  St  Andrew's  being  va- 
cant, it  was  offered  by  univerfal  confent  to  Elphinfton 
bilhop  of  iVberdecn ;  but  being  now  old  and  infirm,  he 
declined  it.  Three  competitors  for  that  high  dignity 
tlien  appeared.  The  firrt  w.-is  Gawin  Douglas,  who 
was  then  abbot  of  Aberbrothwic,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
{ented  by  the  queen  up<5n  her  recovery  (having  been 
brought  to  bed  of  a  fon)  the  very  day  before  her  mar- 
riage with  his  nephew  the  earl  of  Angus :  and  upon 
the  death  of  bifhop  Elphinfton  in  November  following, 
ihe  prefentjd  him  likewift  to  the  archbifhopric  of  St 
Andrew's.  The  fecond  competitor  was  Jchn  Hepburn, 
prior  of  St  Andrew's  ;  a  bold,  avaricious,  reftlefs,  but 
Ihrewd  and  fenfible  prieft.  By  his  office  he  had  re- 
ceived the  rents  of  tjic  fee  during  its  vacancy  ;  and 
having  prevailed  with  the  canons,  on  pretence  of  an- 
cient privileges,  to  eleft  him  arclibiihcp,  without  re- 
gard to  ihe  nomination  eitlier  of  the  queen  or  pope,  he 
drove  Douglas's  iervants  from  the  caftlc  of  St  Andrew's, 
of  which  tl-.ey  had  taken  poflellion.  The  third  and 
moll  powerful  competitor  was  Forman  biftiop  of  Moray 
in  Scotland,  and  atchbifnop  of  Bi  urges  in  France,  a 
dignity  to  whicli  he  had  been  raifed  for  his  public  I'er- 
vices.  He  had  in  hi,-,  intercft  not  only  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany (ion  to  the  traitor  duke)  tirft  pii.ice  of  the  blood, 
but  alfo  the  court  of  Rome  itlelf ;  and  hiving  received 
the  pope's  bull  and  nomination  to  ihe  dignity,  he  was 
conlidered  by  the  Scotch  clergy  in  general,  and  by  the 
principal  tenants  and  dependents  upon  the  fee,  as  the 
legal  archbilhop. 

Tlie  preference  given  to  Fcrman  difccurajed  Doug- 
las from  puriuing  his  prctcnfjons  ;  but  Hepburn,  be- 
ing  fupponed  by  the  clan  cf  his  own  name  and  by  the 
Humes,  n)ade  I'o  formidable  a  head  againft  his  rivals, 
that  none  could  be  found  daring  enough  to  piiblilli  the 
papal  hull  in  favour  cf  Forman.  The  friends  of  ihe 
latter,  however,  having  intimated  to  tlie  eail  of  Hume, 
that  his  credit  at  tlio  court  of  Rome  could  eafily  pro- 
cure the  rich  abbey  cf  Coldinghara  for  his  younger 
brother,  the  earl  put  himfclf  at  the  he;id  of  his  fcl- 
Ipwers,  and,  notwithilanding  all  the  oppofition  given 
hy  the  Hepburns,  he  proclaimed  the  pope's  bull  over 
tlie  crofs  of  Edinburgii.  This  daring  adion  plainly 
proved  that  the  earl  oi  Htime  had  more  power  tlian 
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the  queen-regent  herfelf;  but  Hepburn's  refolution, 
and  ihe  greatncfs  of  his  friends,  obliged  Fcrman  to 
agree  to  a  compromife.  Hepburn  was  advanced  to 
the  fee  of  Moray,  without  accounting  for  the  revenues 
of  the  archbilhopric,  wliich  he  had  received  during 
its  vacancy  ,  and  he  gave  Forman  a  preient  of  three 
ih  .u:and  crowns,  to  be  divided  iunjng  his  friends  and 
followers. 

In  April  1514,  the  pofthumous  fen,  of  whom  the 
queen  hud  been  dehvered  in  Stirling  caiUo,  was  by  the 
bilU  p  of  Cai  hnefs  baptized  Alexander.  On  the  6th 
of  Augutl  this  year  fhe  was  married  to  the  earl  of  An- 
gus ;  thin  which  nothing  could  be  accounted  more  im. 
politic.  She  had  neither  confuhej  her  brother  no» 
the  ilatcs  of  Scotland  in  the  match  ;  and  by  her  hav- 
ing accepted  of  a  hufband,  Ihe  in  faift  refigned  all 
cliim  to  the  regency  under  the  late  king's  will.  The 
Doughifes  did  not  difpute  her  having  divefted  heri'elf 
oi  the  regency;  but  they  atlirtned,  that  the  ftateg 
mijht  l.iwfuliy  relnftate  her  in  it;  and  that  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  required  it,  as  it  was  the  only  ineukire 
that  cculd  preferve  the  happy  tranquillity  wliich  then 
fubfifled  between  Scctl.ind  and  England.  The  eail 
cf  Hume  put  himfelf'  at  tlic  head  of  the  oppofition  to 
this  propofal.  He  knew  that  he  had  enemies,  ard  he 
dreaded  that  the  fir-.her  aggrandizement  of  Ant;u5 
muft  weaken  his  intereft  on  the  borders.  He  was  join- 
ed by  a  number  of  tlie  young  nobility,  who,  though 
otherwife  divided,  united  again.1  Angus.  In  fhcrt, 
the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  Douglafas  were  al- 
ready too  great  ;  and  that,  fiiould  the  queen  be  rein- 
flated  in  the  regency,  they  muft  be  abfolute  within  the 
kingdom,  and  engrofs  all  places  of  power  and  profit. 
It  was  added  by  the  earl  of  Hume,  that  he  had,  out 
of  refpe.51  to  the  late  king's  memory,  fubmitted  to  the 
queen's  government ;  and  that,  now  flie  had  made  a 
voluntary  abdication  of  it  by  her  marriage,  it  ought  not 
to  be  renewed. 

After  fome  deliberations,  the  duke  of  Albany  was 
chofen  regent.  He  was  a  man  pofTeffed  of  all  the  qua- 
lities requlfite  for  a  good  governot  ;  nor  did  he  deceive 
the  expeiflations  of  the  public.  On  his  arrival  at 
Glafgow,  he  took  upon  him  the  titles  of  earl  of  March, 
Marr,  Garioch,  lord  of  AnnanJale,  and  of  the  ifle  of 
Man,  regent  and  protedor  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh  he  was  received  inform 
by  the  three  eftates  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  queen 
had  met  him  at  ibme  diilance  from  the  town.  The 
parliament  then  reiiimed  its  feflion,  and  the  three 
elfalts  took  an  oalli  rf  obedience,  till  the  king,  then  an 
infant  of  four  years  old,  Ihould  arrive  at  the  years  of 
maturity. 

The  firfl  thing  at  which  the  regent  aimed,  was  the 
corcilialing  the  differences  amongil  the  various  con- 
tending familie'  in  tlic  kingdom  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  fupprelkd  fome  daring  robbers,  one  cf  whom 
is  faid  to  have  had  no  fewer  than  800  attend.mts  in  his 
infamcus  prcfeflion.  So  great  was  his  love  of  good 
order  ard  decency,  that  he  punifhed  the  lord  Drum- 
mond with  the  lofs  of  his  eflate  for  having  ftruck  Lyon 
king  at  arms,  whofe  perfon,  as  the  firfl  herald  in  Scot- 
land, ought  to  have  been  held  facred.  Nay,  it  was 
at  tlie  earr.eft  felicitation  of  Lyon  himfelf,  and  many 
of  tiie  chief  nobility,  that  a  greater  punifliment  was 
not  intli(5led.     However,  the  forfeiture  was  afterwards 
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remiiteJ ;  bin  not  before  Driimniond  had,  upon  his 
knees,  acknowledged  liis  offence,  and  fubmitted  himfelf 
befi're  Lyon. 

The  regent  had  not  been  long  in  office  before  he 
took  into  f.ivour  Hepburn  the  prior  of  St  Andrew's, 
whom  he  confultcd  for  information  concerning  the  (fate 
of  Scothmd.  Hepburn  acquainted  him  with  all  the 
feuds  and  animolities  which  raged  among  the  great 
families  of  Scotland,  their  ferocious  charadl--r,  and  bar- 
barous behaviour  to  their  enemies.  He  reprefented  the 
civil  power  as  too  weak  to  curb  ihefe  ptitent  chiettains  ; 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  th;it  the  regent's  adminiftra- 
tion  ought  to  be  fupported  by  foreign  arms,  meaning 
thofe  of  France. 

Hepburn  is  fiid  alfo  to  hsve  gained  an  afcendency 
over  the  regent  by  means  of  large  funis  of  money  laid 
ont  among  his  domeftics  by  a  fawning  and  plaufible 
addrefs,and  by  well-direiJted  flatteries;  and  he  employed 
this  afcendency  to  deftroy  thofe  who  were  obiiox  ous  ro 
himfelf.  The  earl  of  Hume,  as  being  the  firll  fubjeft 
in  rank  and  authority,  became  obnoxi  .us  to  the  regent 
through  the  infinuations  of  Hepbiiin  ;  and  as  that 
nibleman  had  frequent  occaficn  to  be  at  court  in  virtue 
of  his  office  of  chamberlain,  he  foon  perceived  that 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  welcome  guells  there. 
Alarmed  for  his  own  fateiy,  he  relolved  to  torm  a  party 
alongft  with  the  queen  mother  and  her  new  hufband 
againll  the  regent.  This  was  by  no  "neans  a  difhcult 
tart;  :  for  the  queen  naturally  in.agined  that  her  new 
hufband  ought  to  have  had  f  me  (hare  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  earl  of  Angus  readily  concurred  in  the 
fcheme.  In  t!ie  mean  time,  the  regent  was  making  a 
progicfs  through  Scotland,  while  bloody  feuds  were 
raging  among  the  nobles :  but  before  any  remedy 
could  be  applied  to  thefe  diforders,  he  was  informed  of 
the  fchemes  laid  by  the  queen-mother  and  her  party  ; 
and  that  (he  had  refolved  to  fly  into  England  with 
lier  two  infants.  On  thi,  he  initantly  returned  to 
Edinburgh  ;  and,  as  no  time  was  to  be  loft,  ii;t  out  at 
midnight  that  very  night,  and  furprifed  the  caftle  of 
Stirling,  where  he  found  the  queen-mother  and  her  two 
infants. 

The  regent,  after  this  bold  ftep,  took  care  to  fhow 
that  the  care  of  the  royal  iifants  was  his  chief  fludy. 
As  he  himfelf  was  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  in  order 
to  remove  all  fulpicions  and  calumnies  on  that  account, 
he  committed  the  care  of  the  king  and  his  brother  to 
three  noblemen  ot  the  mofl  unexceptionable  charaflers 
in  the  kingdom,  but  of  whom  we  now  know  the  name 
only  of  t.ne,  viz.  the  earl  of  Lenox.  They  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  princes  by  turns ;  to  whom  alio 
a  guard,  cnnlifting  partly  ot  French  and  partly  of  Scots, 
was  alligned  ;  and  the  queen-mother  was  left  at  liberty 
to  relide  where  (he  plealed. 

The  earl  of  Hume,  finding  his  fchemes  thus  abor- 
tive, leiiied  to  his  own  eltate  ;  from  whence  he  was 
foon  utter  drawn,  and  •bliged  to  fly  into  Ens^land,  by 
the  earls  ot  Airan  and  Lenox.  The  queen-m -ther 
retired  to  a  moiiallery  at  Coldilream  ;  and  melfengers 
weie  difpntched  to  the  emit  of  EnglanJ,  to  know  how 
Heniy  would  have  his  filler  difpofed  of.  He  ordered 
the  lord  Dacres,  liis  warden  of  ihe  marches,  to  atten.i 
Iier  to  Hnrbottle-caftle  in  Northumbe  land  ;  and  here 
flie  was  delivered  ot  her  d.injihter  the  L  idy  M,iry  Dou- 
glas, mother  to  Henry  lord  Dande) ,  father  to  James  L 
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of  England.  The  regent  difpatched  ambalTadors  to  Hen-   Scotland. 
ry,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  own  conduifl.     He  likewile  '-'''~'^'""-' 
fent  to  affure  the  queen  that  flie  had  nothing  tofeai  in 
Scotland  ;  and  to  invite  her   to  return  thither,  where 
(he  fhoul.t  at  all  times  be  admitted  to  (ee  her  cliildrcu.        •^go 
This  offer,  however,  Ihedeclii-.ed  ;  and  let  out  for  Lon-  The  quee« 
don,  where  (he   was  affeftionately  received  and  enter-  K""  •<> 
taincd  by  her  brother.     But  in   tlie   mean  time  many  •'^"g'*'^"' 
diforders  were  committed  throughout  the  kingdom  by 
the   party  of  the  queen-mother  ;  though,  by  ilie  ioter- 
pofition   of  arclibilh  p   Forman,  they  were  at  prefent 
terminated  without  bloodlhcd,  and  Jome  of  the  princi- 
pal offenders  were  perfuaded  to  return  to  their  duty. 
Among  thefe  was  the  earl  of  Angus  liimlelf,  the  queen's 
hulband  ;  which  when   king  Henry  heard,  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  Tfiat  tlie  earl,  by   dei'erting   his  wife,  had  afted 
iih  a  Scol"     Lord  Hume  relufed  to  furrender  himfelf, 
or   to  accept  of  the  regent's  terms ;  and  was  of  confc- 
quence  declared    a    traitor,  and  his  eftale  confifcatcd. 
AH  this  time  he  liad  been  infelling  the  borders  at  the' 
head  of  a  lawlefs  banditti ;  and  now  he  began  to  com- 
mit fuch  devaftations,  that  the  regent  found  it  neceffarjr 
to  march  againll  him  at   tlie  head  of  1000  dilciplined 
troi  ps.     Hume  being  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
was  fent   p'.ifoiier  to  Edinburgh  caftle;  where  the  re- 
gent very  unaccountably  c -mmilted  him  to  the  charge 
of  his  brother-in-law  the  eail  of  Arran.     Hume  eadly 
found  means  to  gain  over  this  near  relation  to  his  own 
party;    and  both    of   them,  in  the  month  of  0(5>ober 
1^15,  efcaped  to  the  borders,  where  they  f.on  renewed  Rcbciiion 
hoftilities.   Both  the  earls  were  now  proclaimed  traitors,  and  com. 
but  Hume  was  allowed  fifteen  days  to  furrender  him-  ■"""'""•  '" 
lelf.     This  Ihort  interval  the  regent  employed  in  qualh-  ''jf^^7"' 
ing  the  rebellion,  for  which  purpofe  the  parliament  had 
allowed  him    15,000  men.     He  befieged  the  caftle  of 
Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Arran's  chief  feat,  which  was  in 
no  condition  of  defence:   but  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
Arran's  mother,  daughter  to  James  II.  and  aunt  to  the 
regent  himfelf,  to  lorbear  further  hoftilities,  and  even 
to  pardon  her  fon,  provided  he  (hould  return  to   his 
duty.     Arran  accordingly  fubmitted;   but  the  public 
tranquillity  was  not  by  that  means  reltored.     An   a(fo- 
ciation,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the   earl  of  Moray, 
the  king's  natural  brother,  had  been  formed  againtt  the 
earl  of  Huntley.     That  nobleman  was  too  well  attend- 
ed to  fear  any  danger  by  day  ;  but  his  enemies  found 
means  to  intr  diice  fome   armed   troops  in  the  night- 
time into  Edinburgh.     On  this  a  fierce  fkirmifh  enfu- 
ed,  in  which  fome  were  killed  on  both  fides  ;  hut  far- 
ther bloodlhed  was  prevented  by  the  regent,  who  con- 
fined all  the  lords   in  prifon  till  he  had  brought  about 
a  general    reconciliation.       One  Hay,  who  had  been 
very  aftive  in  ifirring  up  the  quarrels,  was  banilhed  to 
France  ;  and  only  the  earl  of  Hume  now  continued  in 
arms. 

In  15 1 6  died  the  young  duke  of  Roihefay  :  an  event 
which  brought  the  regent  one  degree  nearer  tiie  crown, 
fo  that  he  was  declared  heir  in  cafe  of  the  demife  of 
young  Jimes.  Negociations  were  then  eiiteied  into 
about  prolonging  ti.e  truce  which  at  that  time  fublifted 
with  Engiani.1  ;  but  Henry  ii'filting  upon  a  removal  of 
the  regent  fiom  his  place,  they  weie  for  the  prefent 
dropped.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  neither 
prevail  on  he  paibanient  as  a  boviy  to  diiniifs  the  re- 
gent, nor  form  a  paty  of  any  confequence  againft  him, 
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Scotland,  he  at  laft  confented  to  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  for 

The  carl  of      I"  'J'?'  '^^  aflfairs  of  the  regent  requiring  his  pre- 
Humc  put  fence  in  France,  he  refolved,  before  his  departure,  to 
to  death,     remove  the  earl  of  Hume,  who,  as  we  have  feen,  alone 
continued  to  difturb  the  public  tranquillity.      Under 
pretence  of  fettling  fome  differences  which  ftill  remain- 
ed with  England,  he  called  a  convention  of  the  nobility  ; 
wnd  fent  fpecial  letters  to  the  earl  of  Hume  and  his 
bri.ther  to  attend,  on  account  of  their  great  knowledge 
in  Englilh  affairs.     Both  of  them  imprudently  obeyed 
the  fummons,  and  were  fei/ed  and  executed  as  foon  as 
they  arrived  at  Edinburgh.        But    wha'ever  occafion 
there  might  be  for  this  feverity,  it  loll  the  affeflions  of 
the  people  to  fuch  a  degree,    that  the    regent  could 
fcdice  get  the  place  filled  up  which  Lord  Hume  had 
polfefred.     That  of  lord  warden  of  the  marches  he  at 
laft  gave  to  his  French  favourite  La  Beaute,  called  by 
hiftorians  Sir  Anthony  D'Arcy.       The  poll  of   lord 
chamberlain  was  given  to  Lord  Fleming.     Soon  after 
this,  the  regent  levied  an  army,  on  pietence  of  reprefs- 
ing  feme  difturbances  on  the  borders.       Thefe  being 
fpeedily  quelled,  he  feized  on  his  return  upon  the  earl 
384        of  Lenox,  and  forced  him  to  deliver  up  his  calHe  of 
The  regent  Dumbarton  ;  not  choofing  to  leave  it,  during  his  in- 
goes  to        tended  abfcnce  in  France,  in  the  cuftody  of  a  noble- 
thc  queeri    ^^^  of  ful'pe<5ted  fidelity;  and  from  fimilar  motives, he 
returns  to    afterwards  took  him  along  with  him  on  his  departure 
ScutUnd,     for  the  continent.        He  then  procured  himfelf  to  be 
nominated  ambaffador  to  France,  in  which  charafter 
he  left  the  kingdom  ;  having  committed   the  govern- 
ment to  the  archbilliops  of  St  x'Vndrew's  and  Glafgow, 
the  earls   of   Arran,    Angus,  Huntley,  and    Argyle, 
with  the  warden  D'Arcy,  on  whom  was  his  chief  de- 
pendence. 

On  the  departure  of  the  regent,  the  queen-mother 
left  the  Englilh  court ;  and  arrived  with  a  noble  re- 
tinue at  Berwick,  on  purpofe  to  vifit  her  fon.  Here 
fhe  -was  received  by  her  hu(band  ;  for  wliom  ftie  had 
contraifled  an  invincible  averfion,  either  on  account  of 
his  infidelities  to  her  bed,  or  becaufe  he  had  deferted 
her  in  the  manner  already  related.  However,  ftie  fup- 
preffed  berrel'cntment  for  the  prefent,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Edinburgh.  Here,  in  confequence  of  the  pro- 
pofals  made  by  the  regent,  llie  demanded  accefs  to  her 
fon ;  but  was  refufcd  by  D'Arcy.  Lord  Erlkin,  how- 
ever, who  was  one  of  thofe  to  whoti  the  care  of  the 
young  king  was  committed,  conveyed  him  to  the  caftle 
of  Craigmillar  (where  D'Arcy  had  no  jurifdiflion),  on 
pretence  that  the  plague  was  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  tliere 
the  c|uecn  was  admitted  ;  but  this  gave  fuch  offence 
to  D'Arcy,  th.it  Lord  Erfkin  was  obliged  to  carry 
back  the  king  to  tlie  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where  all 
further  accefs  was  denied  to  his  mother.  In  lliort,  the 
b-.haviour  of  this  favourite  was  on  all  occalions  fo 
haughty  and  violent,  that  he  rendered  himfelf  univer- 
fally  odious ;  and  was  at  laft  murdered,  with  all  his  at- 
tendants, in  his  way  to  Dunfe,  where  he  propofed  to 
hold  a  court  of  juftice. — His  death  was  very  little  re- 
gretted ;  yet  his  murderers  were  profecuted  with  the 
utmoft  fcvtrity,  and  feveral  perfons  of  diftinflion  de- 
clared rebels  on  that  account. 

Meanwhile,  the  regent  was  tre;ited  with  high  marks 
cf  diftinftirn  in  France.  The  king  ftiowcd  him  the 
greateft   refpefl,  promifed    to  aflift  in  eftablilhing  his 


authority  in  Scotland,  and  folemnly  confirmed  the  an-  Scotland, 
cient  league  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Soon  after,  '^•''x'^'^^ 
the  earl  of  Lenox  arrived  from  France,  with  affurances 
ofproteflion  and  alliftance  from  the  king,  who  was 
highly  pleafed  at  the  zeal  of  the  governors  in  punifh- 
ing  D'Arcy's  murderers  ;  and  500  foldierb  arrived  with 
him,  to  reinforce  the  garrifons,  efpecially  that  of 
Diuibar.  ^g^ 

All  this  time  the  queen-mother  continued  at  Edin- Thecjueci, 
burgh,  employing  herfelf  in  attempts   to  procure  a  di- actemptM* 
vorce  fmm  her  hulband,  under  pretence  of  his.  having  divorce  her 
been  previoufly  contraifled  to  another.     The  affairs  of '"'^^'"'' 
the  kingd  m  again  began  to  fall   into  confulJ<  n,  and 
many  murders  and  commotions  happened  in  dilietent 
parts  of  the  country.     'J'he  earl  of  Arran  had  the  chief 
dirtflion  in  the  ftate  ;  but  the  earl  of  Angus,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  diffi^rence  with  his  wife,  had  Hill  great  in- 
terert,  and  waited  eveiy  opportunity    to  oppofe  him.        .g^ 
Tliis  emulation  produced  an  encoinuer  at  Edinburgh  :  Sklrn^ifli 
in  which  vidlory   declared   for   Angus,  and   72  of  the  Ictwcen 
routed  party  were  killed.     This  fkirmifh  was  fought  on  '^''^  ^"'■' 
the  30th  of  April  1519,  and  has  been  known  in  Scots  i**^^"!'*^, 
fciftory  by  tlie  name  of  Cleanfe  the  Catife-way.  '  '^  '".  ° , 

On  the  igth  of  November  1521,  the  regent  returned  Angus, 
from  France.  He  fo'.md  the  kingdom  in  great  difor- 
der.  The  earl  of  Angus  domineered  in  the  field,  but 
his  antagonifts  outvoted  his  party  in  the  parliament. 
The  queen  mother,  who  had  fixed  her  affeilions  on  a 
third  hufband,  hated  ail  parties  almoft  equally  ;  but 
joined  the  duke  of  Albany,  in  hopes  of  his  depriving 
the  other  two  of  their  power.  This  happened  accord- 
ing to  her  expeiflation  ;  and  fhe  was  with  the  regent 
when  he  made  a  kind  of  triumphal  entry  into  Edin- 
burgh, attended  by  a  number  of  perfons  of  the  firft 
rank. — The  earl  of  Angus  was  now  fummoned  to  ap- 
pear as  a  criminal ;  but  his  wife  interceded  for  him,  not 
out  cf  any  remains  of  affeflion,  but  becaufe  he  gave 
her  no  oppofiiion  in  the  procefs  of  divorce  which  was 
depending  between  them. — In  the  mean  time,  Hen-  ,g, 
ry  Vni.  of  England,  perceiving  that  the  Scots  were  War  with 
entirely  devoted  to  the  French  intereft,  fent  a  letter  full  England, 
of  accufaiions  againft  the  regent,  and  threats  againft 
tlie  whole  nation,  if  they  did  not  renounce  that  alliance. 
No  regard  being  paid  to  thefe  requifitions,  lord  Dacres 
was  ordered  to  proclaim  upon  the  borders,  that /lie 
Scots  muft  ftand  to  their  peril  if  they  did  not  fall  in 
with  his  mealures  by  the  firft  of  March  1522.  This 
producing  no  effeift,  Henry  feized  the  effeifls  of  all  the 
Scots  reliding  in  England,  and  baniflied  them  his  do- 
minions, after  marking  them,  according  to  biftiop  Lef- 
ley,  with  a  crofs,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  his  other 
fubjeifts.  A  war  was  the  unavoidable  confequence  of 
thefe  pioceedings;  and,  on  the  30th  of  April,  the  eail 
of  Shrewfbury,  Henry's  fteward  of  the  houfeiiold, 
and  knight  of  the  garter,  was  appointed  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army  that  was  to  adl  againft  the  Scots  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  Lord  Dacres  made  an  inroad 
as  far  as  Kelfo,  plundering  and  burning  wherever  he 
came. 

The  regent  ordered  his  army  to  rendezvous  at  Rof-  _,  ^|^ 
lin  ;  but  the  Scots,  remembering  the  difafter  at  Fled-  ,ef Jic  ^o*^ 
don,  (howed  an  extreme  averfion  to  the  war,  and  even  invade 
told  the  regent  to  his  face,  that  though  they  would  de-  England- 
fend  themfelves  in  cafe  they  were  attacked,  they  would 
not  engage  in  a  French  quarrel.     The  regent  remou- 
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sr.ftland.  ftraccJ,  but  without  eKe^  i  and  as  the  malecontents 
^"~'~^'''^'*'  contiiiurJ  obllina;c,  he  w:ts  in  duiger  of  being  left 
by  himfflt,  when  the  queen-mother  interpofed,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  Lord  Dacres  t"  agree  to  a  conference,  the 
event  of  which  w^is  a  renewal  of  the  negociutians  for 
peace. 

The  regent  perceiving,  by  the  difgrace  of  this  ex- 
pedition, that  he  liad  lolt  his  former  popularity,  deter- 
mined to  revenge  himfelf;  and  therefore  ti>ld  thofe 
whom  he  cuM  truft,  that  he  was  about  to  return  to 
France,  fiom  whence  he  <h  uld  bring  fuch  a  force  by 
fca  and  land,  as  Ihould  render  it  unnecelfary  for  him  to 
afk  leave  ol  the  Scots  any  more  to  invade  England 
Accordingly  he  embarked  for  France  on  the  25th  of 
0<5l  ber,  but  publicly  gave  out  lh.it  he  would  return 
the  enfuing  Auguft. 

On  the  regent's  arrival  in  France,  he  made  a  de- 
mand of  10,000  foot  and  5000  horfe  fir  carrying  on 
the  war  againft  England  ;  but  the  lituatiim  of  King 
Francis  did  not  tlien  allow  him  to  fpare  fo  many  at 
once,  tliough  he  was  daily  fending  overfhips  with  men, 
ammunition,  and  money,  for  the  French  gtrrifons  in 
Scotland.  At  laft  it  was  publicly  known  in  Eng- 
land that  the  regent  was  about  to  return  with  a  llrong 
fleet,  and  4000  of  the  beft  troops  in  France ;  upon 
which  Henry  determined,  if  poffible,  to  intercept  him. 
Sir  Willi.im  Fitz-W  Hianis,  with  36  large  (hips,  was  or- 
dered to  block  up  the  French  fquaJron  in  the  liarbour 
of  Fmhead  ;  Sir  Anthony  Poyntz  cruized  with  ano- 
ther in  the  wcdern  feas,  as  Sir  Chriftopher  Dow  and 
Sir  Henry  Shireburn  did  in  the  nothern  with  a  third 
fiuadrnn.  The  duke  of  Albany,  being  unable  to  cope 
with  Fitz-Williams,  was  obliged  to  fet  out  fiom  ano- 
ther port  with  12  fhips,  hiving  fome  trxDps  on  board. 
Tiiey  felt  in  with  Fitz-Wiillams's  fquadron  ;  two  of 
their  fhips  were  funk,  and  the  reft  diiveii  back  to 
Dieppe.  Fitz- Williams  then  made  a  defcent  at  Tie- 
povt,  where  he  burnt  18  French  Ihlps,  and  returned  to 
his  ftation  otf  Finliead.  By  this  tiine  the  French  had 
given  the  duke  fuch  a  reinforcement  as  made  him  aa 
overmatch  for  die  Eng':ilh  admiral,  had  the  men  been 
equdly  good  ;  but  the  regent  had  no  dependance  upon 
French  fiilors  when  put  in  competition  with  the  Eag- 
lilh.  Inftead  of  coming  to  an  engagement,  therefore, 
as  fion  as  Fit7-Wdli.ims  appeared,  he  difembarked  his 
foldiers,  as  if  he  had  Intended  to  delay  his  expedition 
for  that  year  ;  but  a  ftnrm  foon  arifing,  which  obliged 
the  Eng1i(h  fleet  to  return  to  the  D  iwp.s,  the  regent 
took  that  opportunity  of  rcimbarkinu:  h\s  men,  and,  fail- 
ing by  tlie  wefti-'Tn  coafls,  arrived  fife  in  Scotland. 

Ail  this  lime  the  earl  of  Surry  had  b;cn  carrying 
on  tlie  moft  cruel  and  dellruClive  war  a^^ainll  Scotland  ; 
infiiTinch  that,  according  to  Cardinal  Wolf,.y,  "  there 
was  left  neither  hnufe,  fortrefs,  village,  tree,  caiile,  corn, 
ror  other  fuccour  f.ir  man,"  in  ihs  co.intries  of  Tweed- 
dale  and  March.  The  regent's  return  did  not  inime-- 
dia'ely  put  a  tlop  to  thefe  devaftations;  fur  the  Inte- 
ftine  divifions  in  Scotland  prevented  him  from  taking 
the  field.  Hi-i  party  was  weakened  by  li'S  long  ab- 
fence,  and  the  queen  mother  had  been  very  active  in 
Urcngthening  the  Euglifh  interell.  A  parliament  was 
callej  in  1523,  where  it  was  debated,  Wilelher  peace 
or  wai"  with  England  (hould  be  relblved  on  ?  and  the 
dcterminatiiin".  ol  ihi^  parh.iment  were  evid--n:ly  on  the 
word  fide  f'f  the  qucltion.  Henry  wus  at  this  time  fo 
1 


well  difjiofed  to   cultivate  a  frienddiip  with   Scotland,  Scotland, 
thit  he  offered  to  James  his  eldcft  lifter  Mary  in  mar-  *— '^''-^-' 
riage  ;  but  the  Scots  animated  by  the   appearance  of 
their  French  auxiliaries,  and   corrupted  by  their  gold,        2<J3 
rejefted  all  terms,  and  rcfolved  upon  war.      H  iwever,  Henry  of- 
whcn  the  army  was  alfembled,  and  had  advanced  to  the  '"■' P"Cf , 
borders,  he  found  the  fame   difficulty  he  had  iormerly 
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experienced:  for  they  flatly  reiui'ed   to  enter  England. 
AViih  great  difficulty  he  prevailed  upon  part  ot    tlie  ar- 
my to  pafs  the  Tweed  ;  but  not  meeting   with  fuccels, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Scotland,  whicli   at  this 
time  was  divided  into  fnur  faftions.        One  of    thefe 
was  Iieaded   by   the  regent,  another  by   the  queen,  a 
third  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  a  fourtli  by  the  earl  of 
Angus,  who  had  lived  as  an  exile  unJer  Henry'a  pro- 
te(.1ion.     Had  it  been  polTible  for  the  earl  of  Angus 
and  his  vcife   to  have  been  reconciled  to  each  other,  it 
would  have  been  much  for  the  intereft  of    tiie  king- 
dom ;   but  all  the  art  even  of  Cardinal  Wolfey  could  The  duke 
not  efteifl  this.     At  lilt,  the  d nice  of  Albany,   finding  of  Alhany 
all  parties  united  ngainlt  him,  religned  his  office  of  re-  rtrfi^ns  W.a 
gent  of  Scotland.     On  tha  14'h  of  Mirch   that  year,  "''■'^"^ ''^"- 
he  went  on  board  one  of  his  own  Ihlps  for  France,  from  ^'"  ' 
whence   he  never  returned   to  Scotland.     He  did  not 
indeed   make  a  formal  abdication  of  his  government ; 
{o  far  from  that,  he  lequ.'iled  the  nobility,  whom  he 
convened  for  that  purpofe,  to  enter  into  no  alliance  with 
England  duilng  his  abfeiK:'-,  which  he  laid  wouid  con- 
tinue no  longei  than  the  firlt  of  September  foll'nving  ; 
to  make  no  alteration  in  the  guver.iment ;  and  to  keep 
the  king  at  Stirling. 

The  n-obility,  who  were  impatient  for  the  abfence  of 
the  regent,  readily  promifed  whatever  lie  required,  but 
without  any  intention  of  petlorming  it  ;  nor,  indeed, 
was  it  in  their  pnwer  to  comply  ;  lor  it  had  been  jjrevi- 
oufly  determined  that  James  himltlf  Ihouid  now  lake 
the  adminiftration  into  his  own  hands.     According  to 
Buch.inan,  the  regent  had  no  fooner  returned  to  France 
than  Scotland  relipfedinto  all  the  tniferies  of  anarchy. 
The  queen-dowager  had  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs, but  her  pi.wer  was  limited.     The  earl  ot  Arran, 
apprehending;  danger  tjom  the  Englilh,ente:ed  into  the 
views  of  the  French  party.     The  queen-mi  thei's  diflike 
to  her  huiband  continued  as  great  as  ever,  which  pre- 
vented an  unirin  among  thole  who  were  in  the  Englifli 
interell ;  and  Wulfey  took  tliat  opportunity  ot  reitonng 
the  earl  of  Angus  to  all  his  importance  fti  Scotland. — 
The    queen  motlier,  theretore,  had  no  otlier  w.iy  left 
to  keep  hcrfelf  in  p  wer,  but  to  bring  James  himfelf 
into    adlion.      On   the  29th  of  July,  therefore,  he  re- 
moved  from  Stilling  to  the  abbey  ot  Holyroodhoufe  ;  Jamtsukej 
where  he  took  uponhimfelf  the  e.veicife  of  government,  "l™"  hnn- 
by  convoking  tlie  nobility,  and  obliging  them  to  fwear  f  'f  >het"- 
allegi.iiice  to  his  perUm  a  fecund  time.      The  truce  with  ^"^"'"- 
Eiig  and  was  now  prol  nged,  and  ihe  queen'i  party  car- 
ried all  before  them.   On  the  very  day  in  which  the  lalt        ,g(, 
truce  was  ligned  wl'h  EnglantI,  tiie  earl  of  Angus  en-  The  larlof 
tcie.i  Scotl.iud.     He  h  d  been  invited  Ironi  his  exile  in  .-in^^uste- 
Fi  ance  into  England,  where  he  was  carcllld  by  Henry,  '"■■ '"  '" 
who  dlfregaided' all  his   filter's  intreaties  to  fend  him  ^'■'"''■'"''" 
back  (o  Friiice,  and  now  refolved   to  fapprrt  him  in 
Scotland.     Yet,  though  his  decl.ired  intention  in  fend- 
ing the  eatl  to  Scoiiaiid  wa.s,  that  the  latter  might  ba- 
lance the  French  p  ;rty  there,  the  king  enjoined  him  to 
fue,  in    the  moll  huml)le  manner,  fur  *  rec'oncili.iton 
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Sfotiaii(!.  with  his  wife,  an  J  to  co-operate  with  the  earl  of  Ar- 
^-''-^'^'•^^  ran,  who  now  afled  as  prime  niinifler,  as  long  as  he 
iliniild  oppofe  the  French  party.  On  his  return, 
however,  he  found  hi mfelt' excluded  from  all  (hare  in 
the  government.,  but  foon  found  means  to  form  a  llrong 
party  in  cppofition  to  Arran.  In  the  mean  time,  am- 
baifadors  were  font  to  the  court  of  England,  in  order 
to  treat  of  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  nations. 
At  the  fame  time  a  match  was  propofcd  between  the 
young  king  ot  Scotland  and  Henry's  daugliter.  This 
had  orijiiaally  been  a  fcheme  of  Henry  himfelf ;  but 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  refolved  to  outbid  him,  by 
offering  Jarries  a  princefs  of  his  own  family,  with  an 
immenfe  treaf.irc.  Tiie  ambaffadors  arrived  at  London 
on  the  19th  of  December,  and  found  Hrnry  very  much 
difp  'fed  b  ith  to  the  peace  and  to  the  match.  Com- 
milFioners  were  appointed  to  treat  of  both  ;  but  they 
were  inllru<5l'd  to  demand  by  way  of  preliminary,  that 
the  Scots  Ihould  abfolutely  renounce  their  league  wl'h 
France,  and  that  James  iliould  be  fent  for  education  to 
England  till  he  Ihould  be  of  a  proper  age  f  r  marriage. 
The  Scottifti  commitfioners  declared,  that  they  had  no 
inllruiaions  on  thefe  points  :  but  one  of  them,  the  earl 
of  Call'iis,  offered  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  bring  a 
definitive  anfv^er  fromtlie  three  flates  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  truce  was  prolonged  to  tlie  15th  of  May  i  525. 
On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  he  found  the  earl  of  An- 
gus the  leading  msm  in  parliament ;  by  whofe  influence 
it  was  determined  that  the  Scots  (liould  renounce  their 
leaijue  with  Frince,  and  fubftitute  in  pLice  of  it  a  fi- 
jnilir  leiyue  with  F. -gland  ;  and  that  the  king  (hould 
be  br.)ught  up  at  the  Eng'riih  court  till  he  was  of  an 
age  proper  for  marriage  :  but  at  the  fame  time  they  re- 
(juired  <  f  Henry  to  break  off  all  engngements  with 
Charles  V.  who  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  Francis,  and 
at  that  time  detained  him  priforier.  To  this  the 
Englilh  monarch  returned  but  a  cold  anfwer,  being 
then  engaged  in  a  number  of  treaties  with  the  emperor, 
among  wh'ch  one  was  concerning  the  marriaee  of  the 
princefs  Mary  with  his  imperial  majefty  himfelf ;  how- 
ever, before  Callils  returned,  a  truce  of  two  years  and 
a  ha-f  was  concluded  between  England  and  Scntland. 

But  now  the  queen-mothrr,  tliough  flie  liad  always 
been  a  warm'  advocate  for  an  allianc*  between  the  two 
nations,  yet  difliked  the  means  of  bringing  it  about. — 
Siie  faw  hei  hufband's  party  increaling  every  day  in 
power;  fo  that  now  (he  had  no  other  leiource  than  in 
keeping  polRfTuin  of  the  king's  perf-in,  whom  flie 
removed  to  the  callle  of  Edinburgh.  Being  now  un- 
der ihe  neceffity  cif  convening  a  parli  imcnt,  it  was  re- 
folved to  hold  it  within  the  ca(Ue  1  which,  being  an  un- 
c<mlliiulional  meafure,  gave  a  great  handle  to  the  earl 
of  Arran  and  his  party  to  complain  of  the  innovation. 
Tliey  began  with  remonftrance;^  ;  but  finding  them  in- 
eiF  i5tual,  they  f'rmed  a  blockade  of  the  caftle  with 
2000  men,  and  cut  off  al!  communication  with  the  town 
by  means  of  trenches.  As  no  provifions  could  thus  be 
got  into  the  caltle,  the  queen  ordered  f'une  of  the  can- 
non to  be  turned  a^-iainft  the  town,  in  order  to  force  the 
citizens  to  put  an  end  to  the  blockade  Several  fhot  were 
fired  :  but  when  all  things  appeared  ready  for  a  civil  war, 
matteni  were  c  mpromiftd,  though  in  fuch  an  imperfeifl 
manntr,  as  Itft  very  little  ro(  m  to  hope  f  r  perf  &  tran- 
quillity It'was  agreed,  that  the  king  Ih  nild  remove 
cut  of  t!ie  caftle  of  Edinburgh  to  the  palace  of  Holy- 
Vo;,.  XVII. 
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roodhoufc  ;  from  whence  he  fhould  repair  with  all  pof- 
fibie  magnificence  to  hi.-  parliament,  in  the  houfe  where 
it  w;is  commonly  held  ;  and  there  a  finilhing  hand  was  to 
be  put  to  all  difTerences.  This  agreement  was  figned  on 
the  25th  of  February  1526.  The  parliament  accord- 
ingly met,  and  the  king's  marriage  with  the  princefs  of 
England  was  confirmed  ;  but  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  king's  being  fent  for  his  education  into  that  coun- 
try ;  on  tlie  contrary,  he  was  com.mitted  to  the  care  of 
eight  lords  of  parliament.  Thefe  were  to  have  tlie 
cultody  of  the  king's  perfon,  every  one  his  month  iuc- 
cefllvely,  and  the  whole  to  ftand  fir  the  government  of 
the  flate  ;  yet  with  this  limitation,  "  that  the  king,  by 
their  counfel,  fhould  not  ordain  or  determine  any  thing 
in  great  affairs  to  which  the  queen  as  princefs  and 
dowager,  did  not  give  herconfent."  This  partition  of 
power,  by  giving  the  queen  a  negative  in  all  public 
matters,  f  ion  threw  every  thing  into  confufion.  The 
earl  of  Angus,  by  leading  the  king  into  various  fcenes 
of  pleafure  and  diffipation,  fo  gained  the  afcendency 
over  him,  tliat  he  became  in  a  manner  totally  guided  by 
him.  The  queen-mother,  perceiving  that  ihe  could 
not  have  accefs  to  her  Ion,  without  at  the  fame  time  be- 
ing in  company  with  her  hufband,  whom  Hie  hated,  re- 
tired fuddenly  with  her  domeilicsto  Stirling.  Thus  the 
king  was  left  under  the  fole  tuition  ot  the  earl  of  An- 
gus, whomsde  a  very  ba*  ufe  of  his  power,  engroffing 
into  his  own  hands,  or  thofe  of  his  friends,  all  the 
jilaces  of  honour  or  profit.  Tiie  archbiihop  of  St 
Andrew's,  having  no'r^jcincd  the  king's  party,  advifed 
her  to  make  a  formal  demand  upon  her  hilfb^nd,  tl-ac 
the  order  of  government  which  had  been  ftttled  laft  par- 
liament fhould  take  place,  and  that  under  a  penalty  he 
fhould  fet  the  king  at  liberty.  To  this  the  earl  an- 
fwered  by  a  kind  of  manifefto  drawn  up  by  his  brother  ; 
in  which  he  declared,  that  "  the  earl  of  Angus  having 
been  i'o  highly  favoured  by  his  gnod  uncle  the  king  of 
England,  and  that  James  himfelf  being  under  great 
obligations  to  him,  neither  tlie  q'^.een  nor  the  other 
lords  need  be  in  any  pain  abrnt  him,  as  he  chofe  to 
fpend  his  time  with  the  eail  cf  Angus  rather  than  with 
any  lord  in  the  kingdom."  James  himfelf,  however, 
had  dilcernment  futficient  to  perceive,  tliat,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  fair  pretences  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  he 
Was  :n  taift  no  better  than  his  pri'bner  ;  and  refolved  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.  The  earls  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  Arran  had  for  feme  time  retired  from  court, 
where  they  had  no  fhare  in  the  adminillratinn,and  were 
living  on  their  own  eltates  ;  but  the  earl  of  LeuoK  dif- 
fembied  his  fentimaits  fo  well,  that  he  was  neither  fuf- 
pe>fted  by  the  earl  ot  Angus,  nor  any  of  the  Douglas 
family,  who  were  his  partifans.  The  king  being  gain- 
ed  upon  by  his  infinuating  behaviour,  opened  his  mind 
to  hiiii,  and  requeued  his  ailiftance  againfl  his  treacher- 
ous keepers.  At  the  fame  rime  he  fent  letters  to  his 
mother,  ai.d  the  heads  cf  her  part\ ,  by  f>me  of  his 
domellics  whom  Lenox  had  point  d  out,  intreating 
them  to  remove  him  frcm  the  yarl,  and  n'  t  fuffer  him 
any  longer  to  remain  ut.der  his  imperious  jurifdidiion  ; 
adoing,  that  if  this  cfuid  not  be  done  by  any  other 
ineir.s,  they  (hould  ufe  force  of  arms. 

On  receiving  this  letter,  the  queen  and  her  party 
r.fTeti.bled  their  forces  at  Stirling,  '.-nd  v.-'.hout  lofs  of 
lime  began  their  march  for  Edinburgh.  Angus,  on 
the  other  h..nd,  prepared  to  ^ive  t!isra  a  w^arm  .'ec;p- 
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^""^^  '^ing.    This  refolution  being  made  known  to  the  queen- 
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mother,  (he  v.ms  fo  much  concerned  fur  the  fafety  of 
her  fon,  that  the  whole  party  dilbiinded  themfelves  ; 
and  thus  the  authority  of  tlie  earl  of  Angus  ftemcd  to 
be  more  eftablilhed  than  ever.  Nothing,  indeed,  was 
now  wanting  to  render  him  defpotic  but  the  poireflion 
of  the  great  feal,  which  the  archbifliop  of  St  Andrew's 
had  carried  with  him  to  Dunfermline.  As  no  deed  of 
any  confequence  could  be  executed  without  this,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  king  to  demand  it  by  a  fpecial  meffage  ; 
in  confequeKce  of  which,  the  archbilhop  was  obliged  to 
give  it  up.  About  this  time  the  divorce  which  had 
vorcesher"  '^^^^  '^  ^°"!?  in  agitation  betv^een  the  queen-mother  and 
hufbaud.  the  earl  of  Angus  aiftually  took  place ;  which,  no 
doubt,  increafed  the  diilike  of  James  to  his  confinement, 
while  the  imprudence  of  Angus  gave  every  day  fiefli 
matter  of  difguft.  As  Angus  knew  that  he  h  id  no 
lirm  fupport  but  in  the  attachment  of  his  followers  to 
his  perlbn,  he  fuffered  them  to  rob  and  plunder  the 
eftates  of  his  opponents  without  mercy.  Thcfc,  again, 
did  not  fail  to  make  reprifals  ;  fo  th.at,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1526,  there  was  fcarcely  any  appearance  of 
civil  government  in  Scotland.  Thus  the  court  became 
almoli  tot.ally  deferted  ;  every  nobleman  being  obliged 
to  go  home  to  defend  his  own  eftate.  Even  Angus 
himfelf  fhared  in  the  common  calamity,  and  hence  was 
frequently  obliged  to  leave  the  king  to  the  cullody  of 
Lenox.     To    this    nobleman  the  king  now  made  the 

406  mofi;  grievous  complaints,  and  charged  him  to  contrive 
The  baron  fQ^g  plan  for  his  efcape.  Lenox  accordingly  recom- 
"f  ''^^'  mended  to  him  the  baron  of  Buccleugli,  who  was  very 
tempts  to  po^'erful  in  t'^e  fouthern  parts,  and  a  violent  enemy  to 
refcue  the  Angus  and  the  whole  family  of  Douglas.  To  him  he 
king,  but  is  gave  orders  to  foment  the  diforders  in  the  fouthern  parts 
defeated,     jq  fuch  a  degree  as  to  require  the  king's  perfonal  pre- 

fence  to  compofe  them.  Buccleugh  was  then  to  attack 
the  party,  and  take  the  king  by  force  from  the  Doug- 
laffes.  This  fcheme  was  put  in  execution,  but  Buc- 
cleugh liad  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated  ;  fo  that  the 
attempt  proved  abortive,  and  James  found  himfelf  in  a 
worfe  fituation  than  ever.  After  this  attempt,  how- 
ever,  as  the  earl  of  Angus  could  not  but  know  that 
Lenox  had  been  acceilory  to  it,  the  former  behaved  to- 
wards him  with  fuch  vifible  inditference,  that  Lenox 
openly  declared  againlf  him,  and  advifed  the  king  to 
form  a  friendfhip  with  the  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew's, 
in  order  10  cffeft  his  liberty.  This  was  accordingly 
done  ;  but  the  intereft  of  the  archbilhop  and  Lenox 
was  overbalanced  by  that  of  Arran  and  the    Hamilton 

407  family,  whom  the  earl  of  Angus  now  drew  over  to  his 
Another  party.  However,  the  earl  of  I^enox,  having  received 
attempt  by  powers  from  the  king  for  tliat  purpofe,  fuddenly  retired 
'  from  court  ;  and  publiflied  a  m mifeito,  inviting  all  loyal 

fiibjcdls  to  affift  him  in  delivering  tlie  king  from  con- 
finement. In  confequer.cc  of  this  he  was  foon  joined  by 
a  numerous  army,  with  whom  he  advanced  towards 
Edinburgh.  Angus  did  n:t  fail  to  aifemble  his  adhe- 
rents ;  and  fent  ciders  to  tlie  inhabitants  1  f  Edinburgh 
10  take  the  field,  with  the  king  at  their  head.  The 
citizens  immediately  put  themfelves  under  arms  ;  but 
James,  pretending  to  be  i.idiipofed,  Sir  George  Doug- 
fas,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  made  him  the  fol- 
lowing fpeech  :  "  Sir,  rather  than  our  enemies  fhould 
iiks  you  from  us,  we  will  lay  held  of  your  perfon; 
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and  fliould  you  be  torn  in  pieces,  in  the  druggie,  we  Scotlamt. 
will  carry  off  part  of  your  body."  Upon  ih.is  fpeech,  '—'''  '~ 
whicli  James  never  forgot,  he  mounted  his  horfe  and  fet 
forward  to  Linlithgow,  but  with  a  very  flow  pace  ;  in- 
fomuch  that  Sir  George  Douglas,  afraid  of  not  coming 
in  time  to  fuccourhis  brother,  made  ufc  of  many  inde- 
cent exprcffions  and  aftions  to  pulh  James  on  to  the 
field  of  battle.  Three  exprelfes  arrived  from  the  earl 
of  Angus  ;  the  firll  informing  his  brother  that  he  was 
about  to  engage  with  a  fuperior  army  ;  the  iecond,  that 
Angus  w.is  engaged  with  a  divilion  of  Lenox's  army, 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Glencairn  ;  and  that  Lenox 
himfelf  vas  e.igaged  with  the  Hamiltons.  The  third 
informed  him  that  Lenox,  if  not  aftually  defeated,  was 
on  the  point  of  being  fo.  Upon  receiving  this  laft 
news,  James  halfened  to  the  field  of  battle,  that  he 
might  fave  Lenox,  and  put  an  end  to  the  bloodlhed. — 
But  he  came  too  late  :  for  the  roy.al  party  was  already 
defeated  with  great  flaughter  ;  and  Lenox  himfelf,  af- 
ter being  wounded  and  taken  prifoncr,  was  murdered 
by  Sir  James  Hamilton. 

On  the  night  of  the  battle,  the  king  was  removed 
to  Linlithgow  ;  and  though  he  was  under  the  greateft 
griei  for  the  fate  of  Lenox,  the  behaviour  of  the  Doug- 
laifes  ftruck  him  with  fuch  terror  that  he  dilfembled  his 
fentiments.  Tlie  earl  of  Angus  led  his  viftorious  troops 
into  Fife,  in  hopes  of  fnrprifing  the  queen  and  the 
archbilhop  of  St  Andrew's.  The  queen,  on  the  news 
of  his  approach,  fled,  with  her  new  hulband  Henry 
Stuart,  brother  to  lord  Evandak,  to  Edinburgh,  and 
both  were  admitted  into  the  caftle.  The  archbilhop  fled 
to  the  mountains,  where  he  was  obliged  to  keep  cattle 
as  a  fhepherd.  Angus,  after  having  plundered  the  caf- 
tle of  St  Andrew's  and  the  abbey  of  Dunfermline,  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  prepared  to 
befiege  the  caftle  ;  but  the  queen,  hearing  that  her  fon 
was  among  the  number  of  tlie  befiegers,  ordered  the 
gates  of  the  caftle  to  be  thrown  open,  and  furrendered. 
herfelf  and  her  hufband  pi  ilbners  to  James,  who  was 
advifed  to  confine  them  to  the  caftle.  After  thefe  re- 
peated fucceffes,  the  earl  of  Angus  eftablilhed  a  kind 
of  court  of  jullice,  in  which  he  profecuted  thofe  wlio 
had  oppofed  him,  among  whom  was  the  earl  of  Caflils. 
He  was  offered  by  Sir  James  Himilton,  natural  fon  to 
the  e.irl  of  Arran,  the  fime  who  had  murdered  Lenox, 
an  indemnity  if  he  would  own  himfelf  a  valfal  of  that 
houfe  ;  but  this  condition  was  rejefled.  Being  called 
to  his  trial,  and  accufed  of  having  taken  arms  againft 
the  king,  a  gentleman  of  his  name  and  family,  who 
was  his  advocate,  denied  the  charge,  and  offered  to 
produce  a  letter  under  James's  own  hana,  defiling  him 
to  ailill  in  delivering  him  trom  his  goalers.  This  ftri- 
king  evidence  conlounded  the  proiecutor  fo  much,  that: 
the  earl  was  acquitted  ;  but  on  his  return  home  he  was 
way-laid  and  murdered  by  on:  Hugh  Campbell,  at  the 
hilligation  of  Sir  James  Hamilton. 

Daring  thefe  tranfaifliuns  in  the  fouth,  many  of  the 
Highland  clans  were  perpetrating  the  moll  horrid  fcenes^ 
of  rapine  and  murder,  which  in  liime  places  i-eigned  alio 
in  the  Lowl  inds.  Tlie  ftate  of  the  borders  was  little 
better  than  that  of  the  Highlands  ;  but  it  engaged  the 
attention  of  Angus  more,  as  he  liad  great  intereft  in 
thefe  parts.  Marching,  therefore,  againft  the  banditti 
which  infefted  thefe  parts,  h-:  foon  reduced  them  to  rea- 
fon.     His  power  fcemed  now  to  be  firmly  eftablilhed, 
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infomuch  that  the  archbifliop  of  St  Andrew's  began  to 
'  treat  with  Sir  George  Doiigla-;,  to  whom  he  ofFered 
hicrative  leafes  and  other  einohiments  if  lie  would  inter- 
cede with  the  regent,  as  Angus  was  called,  in  his  fa- 
vour. This  was  readily  agreed  to  ;  and  the  archbifliop 
was  allowed  to  return  in  fafety  to  his  palace  about  the 
fame  time  that  Angus  returned  from  his  expedition 
againll  the  borderers.  Nothi.jg  was  then  feen  at  court 
but  fcflivities  of  every  kind,  in  wliich  the  queen-mother, 
who  was  now  relieved  from  her  confinement,  took  part : 
and  flie  was  afterwards  fuffered  to  depart  to  the  caftle 
of  Stirling  ;  which  Angus,  not  attending  to  its  value, 
had  negkdled  to  fecure.  In  the  mean  time  the  arch- 
bilhop  invited  tlie  Douglaffes  to  fpend  fome  days  with 
him  at  hiscaftle  ;  which  ihey  accordingly  did,  and  car- 
ried the  king  along  with  them.  Here  James  diifembled 
fo  well,  and  feemed  to  be  fo  enamoured  of  his  new  way 
of  life,  that  Angus  thought  there  could  be  no  danger 
in  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  his  friends  till  he  ihould 
return  to  Lothian  to  fettle  fome  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate affairs.  Having  taken  leave  of  the  king,  he  left 
him  in  the  cuftody  ot  hii  uncle  Archibald,  his  brother 
Sir  George,  and  one  James  Douglas  of  Parkhead,  who 
was  captain  of  the  guards  lliat  watched  his  majefty  on 
pretence  of  doing  him  honour.  The  earl  was  no  foon- 
er  gone  than  the  archbilhop  fent  an  invitation  to  Sir 
George  Douglas,  defiring  him  to  come  to  St  Andrew's, 
and  there  put  the  lall  Iian4  to  the  leafes,  and  finifli  the 
bargains  that  had  been  fpoken  of  between  them.  This 
was  fo  plaufible,  that  he  immediately  fet  out  for  St  An- 
drew's ;  while  his  uncle  the  treafurer  went  to  Dundee, 
where  he  had  an  amour.  James  thinking  this  to  be 
the  befl  opportunity  that  ever  prefented  to  him  for  an 
efcape,  refolved  to  avail  himfelf  of  it  at  all  events  ;  and 
found  means,  by  a  private  meffage,  lo  apprife  his  mo- 
ther of  his  defign.  It  was  then  the  feafon  ior  hunting 
and  diverfion,  which  James  often  followed  in  the  park 
of  Falkland  ;  and  calling  for  his  forreder,  he  told  him, 
that  as  the  weather  was  fine,  he  intended  to  kill  a  (lag 
next  morning,  ordering  him  at  the  fame  time  to  fum- 
mon  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighboured  to  attend 
him  with  their  bed  dogs.  He  tlien  called  for  his  chief 
domellics,  and  commanded  them  to  get  his  fupper  ear- 
ly, becaufe  he  intended  to  be  in  the  field  by  day-break  ; 
and  he  talked  with  the  captain  of  his  guard  of  nothing 
but  the  excellent  fport  he  expected  next  morning.  In 
die  mean  time,  he  had  engaged  two  young  men,  the 
one  a  page  of  his  own,  the  other  John  Hart,  a  helper 
about  his  ftables,  to  attend  him  in  his  flight,  and  to 
provide  him  with  the  drefs  cf  a  groom  for  a  difguife. 
Having  r.ornially  taken  leave  of  his  attendants,  charging 
them  to  be  ready  early  in  tlie  morning,  and  being  left 
alone,  he  ftole  fofcly  out  of  his  bed-chamber,  went  to 
the  ftable  unperceived  by  the  guards,  drellcd  himfelf  in 
his  difguife;  and  he  and  his  companions  mounting  the 
three  bell  horfes  there,  galloped  to  Stirling  caftle ;  into 
which,  by  the  queen's  appointment,  he  was  admitted 
focn  after  day-break.  He  commanded  all  tlie  gates  to 
be  fecured  ;  and  the  queen  having  previoufly  prepared 
every  thing  for  a  vigorous  defence,  orders  were  given 
that  none  Ihould  be  admitted  into  the  caUle  without  the 
king's  permiffion. 

About  an  hour  after  the  king  efcaped  from  Falkland, 
Sir  George  Douglas  returned  ;  and  being  alliired  that 
bis  majelly  was  alleep,  ke  went  to  bed.      It  appears 


that  James  had  been  feen  and  known  in  his  flight  j  fcr  S.othnJ. 
in  the  morning  the  bailiff  of  Abernethy  came  poft-halls 
to  inform  Sir  George  that  the  king  had  paded  Stirling 
bridge.  They  had,  however,  fome  glimmering  hope 
that  the  king  might  begone  to  Bambrich :  but  that 
furmife  was  foon  found  to  be  falfe  ;  and  an  exprefs  was 
difpatched,  informing  Angus  of  all  that  had  happened. 
The  earl  quickly  repaired  to  Falkland,  where  he  and  his 
friends  came  to  a  refolution  of  going  to  Stirling,  and 
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James  by  this  time  had  ilTued  letters  to  the  earls  of  He  prc- 
Huntley,  Argyle,  Athol,  Glencairn,  Menteith,  Rothes,  pares  to  rc- 
and  Eglinton  ;  the  lords  Graham,  Levingfton,  Lindfay,  ""»*  '""•" 
Sinclair,  Ruthven,  Drummond,  Evandale,  Maxwell,  and  " 
Semple.  Before  all  of  them  could  arrive  at  Stirling, 
the  earl  of  Angus  and  his  friends  were  upon  their  jour- 
ney to  the  fame  place,  but  were  Hopped  by  a  herald 
at  arms,  commanding  them  on  their  allegiance  not  to 
approach  within  fix  miles  of  the  king's  refidence.  This 
order  having  fufficiently  intimated  what  they  were  to 
expecl,  the  earl  deliberated  with  his  party  how  to  pro- 
ceed. Some  of  them  were  for  marching  on  and  taking 
the  caftle  by  furprife  :  but  this  was  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, efpecially  as  they  had  no  artillery.  The  earl 
and  his  brother  therefore  refolved  to  make  a  Ihew  ol 
fubmiillon  to  the  king's  order  ;  and  they  accordingly 
went  to  Linlithgow.  By  this  time  all  the  nobility 
already  mentioned,  and  many  others,  had  aflembled  at 
Stirling ;  and  James,  ciUing  them  to  council,  inveigh- 
ed againll  the  tyranny  of  the  Douglalfes  with  an  acri- 
mony that  fufficiently  difcovered  what  pain  it  mud 
have  given  him  when  he  was  obliged  to  bear  it  in 
filence.  He  con:luded  his  fpeech  with  thefe  words : 
"  Therefore  I  defire,  my  lords,  that  I  may  be  fatif- 
fied  of  the  faid  earl,  his  kin,  and  friends.  For  I  vow 
that  Scotland  fliall  not  hold  us  both,  while  I  be  re- 
venged on  him  and  his." 

The  refult  of  the  council's  deliberation  was,  that  pro- 
clamation fhould  be  made,  renewing  the  order  for  the 
Douglailes  not  to  approach  the  court,  and  divefting  the 
earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother  of  all  their  public  em- 
ployments. In  the  m.ean  time,  fuch  was  the  modera- 
tion of  the  alfsmbly,  that  by  their  advice  James  ordered 
the  earl  to  retire  to  the  north  of  tlie  Spey  till  his  plea- 
fure  fhould  be  known  ;  but  his  brother  was  command- 
ed to  furrender  himfelf  a  prifoner  in  the  caille  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  take  his  trial  in  a  very  full  parliament  (all 
the  members  being  fuinmoned  to  attend),  to  be  held  in 
that  city  next  September.  The  earl  and  his  brother 
confidered  their  compliance  with  thofe  conditions  as  a 
prelude  to  their  deftrudtion  ;  and  refolved  to  jultiff 
their  treafons  by  ftill  greater  cxceffes,  in  furprifing  the 
town  of  Edinburgh,  and  holding  it  againft  the  king 
and  j>arliament,  before  the  latter  could  alfemble.  Hi- 
ftorians  have  not  done  that  juftice  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  royal  jKirty  on  this  occafion  which  they  dcferve. 
The  management  of  the  king's  efcape,  his  reception 
into  Stirling,  the  fortifying  tliat  caftL%  and  the  ready 
obedience  of  his  great  nobility,  fome  of  whom  attend- 
ed him  wiili  tlieir  followers  before  they  received  any 
fummonfes  for  that  purpoic,  aie  proofs  of  wife  and 
fpirited  deliberations.  Their  conduct  at  this  time  was 
equally  confident  with  the  fame  plan  of  forefight. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  fuppoled  that  the  Douglaffes, 

who  remained  aflemblci  in  a  numerous  body,  would 
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mukc  the  attempt  alvcady  mentioned  ;  but  the  royalifts 
haJ  the  precaution  to  dilpatch  the  Lord  Maxwell  and 
the  baron  cf  Lochinvar,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  take 
po.ictri :n  cf  the  town,  till  James  could  an ive  with  2000 
forces  to  their  relief.  Maxwell  and  Lochinvar  made 
luch  dilpatch,  that  they  were  in  poiieirum  of  the  town 
when  tlie  Di  uglalfss  appeared  before  it,  and  repulfcd 
them  ;  wliile  a  nioft  terrible  llorin  liad  fcattered  the 
troops  iindsr  James  before  he  could  come  to  their  al- 
fillance,  fo  effeaually,  that,  being  lelt  almoll  without 
attendants,  liis  perl'm  might  have  been  taken  by  the 
fnitilleft  piriy  ot  the  enemv.  Upon  the  retreat  ot  the 
Douglalles  from  Edinburgh,  the  parliament  met ;  and 
none  of  them  appearing  in  purfuance  oi  their  fummons, 
the  earl  of  Angus,  his  brotlier  Sir  George  Douglas,  his 
unc'.e  Archibald  Douglas,  and  Alexander  Drummond 
tfCarnock,  with  fome  of  then- chief  dependents,  were 
indifieJ  and  foifeited  for  tlie following oifences  :  "The 
alTembiing  of  the  king's  lieges,  wiih  intention  to  have 
aliailed  his  pcifon  ;  ttie  detaining  rf  the  king  againlt 
his  will  and  pkafure,  and  contrary  to  the  articles  agreed 
upon,  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  and  more  ;  all  which 
lime  the  king  was  in  fear  and  danger  of  his  liie."  We 
know  cf  no  advocate  for  the  earl  and  his  friends  but 
one  Banantyne,  who  had  the  courage  to  plead  their 
cauf;  againft  thofe  heinous  charges  :  and  f  i  exafperated 
were  bo'.h  the  king  and  parliament  againft  them,  that 
the  fcimcr  fwore  he  never  would  forgive  tlicm,  and  the 
litter  that  tl'.ey  never  would  intercede  for  their  pardon, 
'i'hus  it  was  not  deemed  fufficient  fmply  to  declare 
their  refolutiors  ;  but  the  f  lemnity  of  oaths  was  added 
with  an  intention  to  difcourage  the  king  of  England 
from  continuing  the  vigorous  applications  he  was  every 
«!ay  making,  by  letters  and  odiervvife,  tor  the  pardon  of 
Angus  ;  and  to  Ihut  cut  all  hopes  of  that  kind,  James 
created  his  mother's  third  hufband  (to  whom  Ihe  had 
been  mariied  lor  fome  time)  lord  Methven,  and  gave 
l;im  the  dirjclion  of  his  artillery. 

The  difgrace  and  torfeiture  of  the  DouglafTes  having 
cre.Ued  many  vacancies  in  tlie  (rate,  Gavin  Dunbar, 
aichbiihop  of  Glafgow,  and  tutor  to  the  king,  was  no- 
minated lord  chancelL  r,  though  but  indifferently  quali- 
fied for  a  poll  that  ought  to  have  been  tilled  by  an  able 
ftatjfman  ;  and  Robeit  Cirncrofs,  a  perfon  (fays  Bu- 
chanan) more  eminent  for  wejilth  than  virtue,  was  made 
treafurer  :  but  this  lail;  was  foon  after  difplaced,  being 
fifpected  ot  favouring  the  Douglalfes ;  and  Robert 
Barton,  one  of  the  king's  favourites,  was  appointed  to 
fucc-ed  him.  The  Douglafies  ftiU  kept  their  arms  ; 
and  bcin^  joined  by  a  great  number  of  outlaws  andrf.b- 
bers  in  the  fouth,  they  ravaged  all  ths  lands  of  their 
enemies,  carrying  their  d-. vacations  to  the  very  gates 
of  Edinburgii.  A  commiffion  o{  lieutenancy  was  offer- 
ed to  the  e  irl  of  Bo-h«ell  to  act  againll  thjfe  rebels : 
but  he  declininy  it,  it  was  accepted  by  the  ear!  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  lord  Home,  who  did  great  iervice  in  protect- 
ing the  country  from  the  outlaws.  Several  villages, 
hov.'ever,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgli,  were 
burnt ;  and  all  the  provifions  the  Douglalles  could  hnd 
were  carried  off  to  tiisir  caftlc  of  TantalLn,  which  now 
fcrvcd  as  their  bead-quarters,  and  was  threatened  with 
it  hege. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  callle  of  Dunbar  remained 
fti  1  in  the  h.inds  of  the  duke  of  Albany's  garrilbn,  who 
rccognlf^d  no  mailer  but  him.      The  place  was  well 


ftored  with  artillery  of  all  kinds  ;  and  lying  in  the 
ncighbouiiiood  ot  Tantallon,  it  was  eafy  to  tranfport 
them  to  the  fiege  :  but  James  thought  lie  had  no  right 
to  m.nke  ufe  of  them  without  the  confent  of  one  Mau- 
rice, governor  of  the  callle.  Having  fummoned,  by 
proclamation,  the  inhabitants  of  Fife,  Angus,  Stiath- 
ern,  Stirlinglhire,  Lothian,  Mtrfe,  and  Teviotdale,  to 
be  ready  to  compear  at  Edinburgh  on  tiie  loih  of  De- 
cember, with  40  days  victuals,  to  affill  in  the  fie;»e,  he 
fent  three  noblemen  to  borrow  artillery  from  Maurice, 
and  to  remain  as  pledges  for  the  fafe  redelivery  of  tlie 
fame  ;  and  the  feveral  pieces  required  was  accordingly 
feat  him.  This  delicacy  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  we 
are  told  that  the  duke  of  Albany  had  given  orders  that 
every  thing  in  his  caille  Ihould  be  at  the  king's  fervice. 
Howeverunauimous  th:  parliament  miglu  appear  againll 
the  Douglalfes,  yet  James  was  but  iil-feconded  in  this 
attempt.  The  unfortunate,  if  feverely  proceeded  againft, 
generally  find  friends  :  and  the  enemies  of  the  Douglal- 
fes had  ir)ipolitically  rendered  it  treafonable  for  any  per- 
fon to  fhelter  or  proted  tlie  earl  of  Angus,  his  kinfmen, 
or  followers.  This  proceeding,  in  a  country  where  the 
Douglaffes  had  fo  many  conneclions,  carried  with  it  an 
appearance  of  cruelty  and  a  thirft  oi  revenge,  efpecially 
as  James  had  chofen  fuch  a  feafon  of  the  year  for  carry- 
ing on  the  fiege.  In  Ihirt,  after  battering  the  place  for 
fome  days,  and  lofing  one  Falconer,  his  chief  engineer, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprlfe,  or  ra- 
tlicr  to  turn  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  with  no  great 
credit  to  his  firll  ellay  in  the  field.  Some  hiltorians  in- 
timate, that  Angus  found  means  to  corrupt  the  other 
engineers  ;  but  we  find,  that  before  this  time,  a  nego- 
ciation  was  going  forward  between  James  and  the  king 
of  England  ;  the  nature  of  which  proves  that  the  for- 
mer was  now  rendered  more  placable  towards  the  Dou- 
glaifes,  and  was  the  true  reafon  why  the  fiege  was  fuf- 
pended. 

The  truce  between  Scotland  and  England  was  now 
near  expiring  ;  and  Henry,  under  that  pretence,  gave 
a  commifllon  to  the  prior  of  Durham,  Thomas  Magnus, 
Sir  Anthony  Ughtred  captain  of  the  town  and  caltle  of 
Berwick,  William  Frankeljn  chancellor  of  Durham,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Tempell.  James  feems  to  have  be>.n  in 
no  halle  to  enter  upon  tliis  negociation,  becaufe  he  un- 
derllood  that  the  Englilh  commiffioners  were  privately 
inltruiSed  to  Infiii  upon  the  Douglalfes  being  rellored 
to  their  eftates  and  dignities.  England  was  at  that  time 
the  principal  ally  of  Francis  againll  the  emperor  ;  and 
this  gave  a  handle  for  Francis  to  interpofe  lb  far  in  fa- 
vour of  the  D  aigiaffes,  that  he  brought  James  to  con. 
fent  to  a  preliminary  negociation  for  tlielr  obtaining  at 
lead  a  feciire  retreat  in  England.  This  was  at  laft 
complied  with. 

James  being  now  delivered  from  all  dread  of  the  Dou- 
glalfes, and  under  no  controul  from  any  paity,  Ih  Aved 
excellent  difpofitions  for  government.  Finding  that  ihs 
borderers  were  by  no  means  pleafed  with  the  late  treaty, 
and  that  they  were  renewing  their  depredations,  he  re- 
folved  to  fti  Ike  at  the  root  of  an  evil  which  h  id  10  long 
proved  dlfgraceful  and  dangerous  to  his  ancellors,  by 
giving  no  quarter  to  the  chiefs  of  thofe  robbeis,  whofe 
principal  refidence  was  in  Liddefd.ile.  Thii  was  the 
more  neceilai  y,  as  their  daring  attempts  had  exafperated 
the  Engllih  fo  much,  that  they  had  adualiy  burnt  a 
town  iu  Tevio;dale  ;  and   they  had  killed  cue  Ri  berc 
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Kerr,  a  man  df  ibme  conTeqiience.  Two  of  the  chiefs 
'  o!' the  Scotch  borderers  wire  Cockbuin  of  Ketiiierlaw, 
and  Adam  Scot,  comnionl)-  called  ling  of  the  thicfej. 
Both  of  them  were  barons  ;  and  had  been  fo  inured  to 
tlic  practice,  that  they  thought  there  was  no  crime  in 
robbing :  they  therefore  appeared  pubhcly  in  Edin- 
bur^;li  ;  where  James  ordereu  them  to  be  apprehended, 
tried,  and  hanged.  He  next  proceeded  with  great  firm- 
tiefs  agalnfl  many  noblemen  and  principal  gentlemen, 
who  were  only  fufpeiDed  of  being  difatFedled  to  th..-  l.ite 
peace.  All  of  them  had  behaved  with  great  loyalty, 
and  fonie  of  them  had  done  him  the  moll  important  fer- 
viccs.  Of  lliis  number  were  the  earl  of  Hume,  the  lord 
Maxwtll,  with  the  barons  of  Ducdeugh,  Farniherlt, 
PoUvart,  Johnfton,  and  Mark  Kerr.  Though  we  know 
nothing  particularly  of  wliat  was  laid  to  the  charge  of 
thofe  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  yetfo  Z'.al  us  was  Jiimes 
for  the  impartial  adminilhation  of  juftice,  that  he  or- 
dered them  all,  with  many  other  chitf  gentlemen  of  the 
borders,  to  be  fent  to  priibn  ;  where  they  lay  till  they 
entered  into  recognizances  themfeives,  and  found  bail  lor 
their  good  behaviour. 

Of  all  the  party  of  the  DonglalTe?:,  none  of  ai»y  note 
excepting  Alexander  Drummond  of  Carnock  was  fuf- 
feied  to  return  home,  at  the  earnell  reqnell  of  the  am- 
balfitdors  and  the  treafurer  Baiton.     This  lenity  was  of 
very  little  confeqnence  ;  for  James  having  appointed  the 
tirl  of  Murray  to  be  fole  warden  of  the  SctJtch  march- 
es, with  power  to  treat  witli  the  eail  of  Northumber- 
land, their  conferences  had   broken   off  on  account  of 
frclh  violences  happening  every  day  ;  and  fome  infor- 
mation he  had  received  from  them,  had  prevailed  with 
James  to  imprifon  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  we  have 
already  mentioned.     He  now  refblved  to  attempt  in 
perfon  what  his  predecefi'ors  and  he  had  fo  often  failed 
in  by  their  deputies.     As  he  was  known  to  be  violent- 
ly addicted  to  hunting,  he  fummoneJ  his  nobility,  even 
on  the  north  of  the  Forth,  to  attend  him  with  their  horfes 
and  dogs ;  which  they  did  in  fuch  numbers,  that  his  hunt- 
ing retiiiue  confided  of  above  8000  perfons,  two-thirds 
of  wliom  were  well  aimed.     This  preparation  gave  no 
fufpicion  to  the  borderers,  as  great  hunting-matches  in 
thofe  days  commonly  coi  fifled  of  fome  thoufands  ;  and 
James  having  fet  out  upon  his  diverlion,  is  fiiid  to  have 
"killed  540  deer.     Among  llie  other  gentlemen  who  had 
been  funiinor.cd  to  attend  him,  was  John  Arniftrong  of 
GilnookhuU.     He  was  the   head  of  a  numerous  clan, 
who  lived  with  great  iicn;p  and  fplendour  upon  the  con- 
tributions under  which  tliey  laid   the  Englilh  on  the 
borders.     He  was  hinifelf  always  a'.leided  by  iv.cnty- 
fix  gentlemen  on  horltback,  well  mmuued  and  armed, 
as  his  body-guards.     Having  received  the  king's  invi- 
tation,  he  was  fond  of  difplaying  hie  magnificence  to 
his  fjvereign  ;  and  attiring  hinifelf  and  his  guard  more 
pom])oully  than  ufual,  they  preAnted    themfcives  be- 
fore James,  from  whom  they  expe<fled  fome  particular 
mark  of  diftinflion  for  their  fervices  againll  the  Eng- 
lifli,  and  for  the  remarkable  proteftion  they  had  always 
given  to  their  countrymen  the  Scots.     On   their  firft 
appearance,  James,  not  knowing  wlio  he  was,  returned 
Armllrong's  falute,  imagining  him  to  be  fome  great  no- 


bltnian  ;  l)Ut  upon  hearing  his  name,  lie  ordered  him  S  otl'ml, 
and  his  followers  to  be  immediately  ajjpiehended,  and  ^^"^-"-^ 
ientcnced  them  to  be  hanged  iij^on  the  fpot.  It  is  faiJ 
that  James,  tuining  to  lii>.  attendants,  alked  them,  poii.t- 
ing  at  Aimftrong,  "  What  does  that  knave  want  that 
a  king  ihruld  have,  but  a  crown  and  a  fword  of  ho- 
noiir?"  Armllrong  begged  hard  for  his  life;  and  offer- 
ed to  ferve  the  king  in  the  field  with  forty  horfemen, 
belides  making  him  large  prclcnts  of  jewels  and  money, 
with  many  other  tempt-ng  offers.  Finding  the  king  in- 
exorable, "  Fool  that  I  am  (faid  he)  to  look  for  warm 
■water  under  ice,  by  alkiiig  grace  of  n  gracelcfs  face  ;" 
and  then  he  and  his  fcliowers  fubrnitt-cd  to  llieii  lute. 
Ihofe  and  fome  other  executions -of  the  fame  ki.;d  r«- 
ftorcd  peace  to  the  borders. 

420 
Hitherto  we  have  conAdercd  only  the  civil  traiifac-  Account  of 
tiors  of  Scotland  ;  but  henceforth  rcli';i.in  will  claim  a  '*'=  refor- 
ctnfiderable  (hare  of  the hiftori.TO's  attcntior.    1  he  opi-  "'"'°"- 
nlons  of  Luther  had  been  propagated   in  Britain  foon 
after  his  preaching  in  1517.     Thty  had  for  fome  years 
infenfibly  gained  ^' round  ;  and,  at  the  time  tlie  conten- 
tions began  between  Jimes  and  his  nobility,  were  be- 
con^.e  formidable  to  the  eftablilhed  religion.     Ve  have 
feen  how  James  efcaped  from   the  hands  of  his  nobles 
by  means  of  the  archljilliop  of  St  Andre\v's.     To  the 
clergy,  therefore,  J:e  was  naturally  favourable  ;  and  as       421 
they  of  necefllty  oppofed  the  reformation,  Jnmes  became  Why  James 
a   zealous  perfccutor  of  the  reformed.     On  the  other  f^v""red 
hand,  the  nobility  having  already  oppofed  the  king  and        '^'"'Si'' 
clergy  in  civil  affairs,  did  fo  likewife  in  thofe  of  religion. 
The  clergy  finding  themfelves  unequal  in  argument,  had 
recourfe  to   more  violent  methods.      Rigorous  inqiiiii- 
tions  were  made  after  heretics,  and  fires  were  everywhere 
prepared  for  them.  .^j 

The  firll  perfon  who  was  called  upon  to  fuffer  for  Martyr- 
the  reformed  religion  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  abbot  of '^'""."f 
Feme.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he  had  been  ap- Jv'*'^'.'l^ 
pointed  to  tliis  abbacy  ;  and  having  imbibed  a  favour-  *""  '"''' 
able  idea  of  the  do>5h-ines  of  Luther,  lie  had  travelled 
into  Germany,  where,  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
moll  eminent  reformers,  he  was  fully  confirmed  in  their 
opinions.  Upon  his  rctu  n  to  Scotland,  he  ventured  to 
expofe  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  to  infill  on 
the  advantages  of  the  tenets  \shich  he  had  embraced. 
A  conduift  fo  bold,  and  the  avidity  with  which  his  dif- 
courfss  were  received  by  the  people,  gave  an  al.trm  to  the 
c'.ergy.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  religious  and  fi  iendly 
conference,  he  was  fednced  to  St  Andrew's  by  Alexan- 
der Campbell,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  was  ir.ftruifted  to 
renioiilhate  with  him  on  the  fulijeft  of  the  refonnation. 
The  converfitions  they  he'd  only  fcrved  to  efialililh  the 
abbot  ninre  firmly  in  liis  feniinients,  w.-id  to  inflame  his 
zeal  to  prop.igate  them.  The  archbilhop  of  St  An- 
drew's, the  aichbllhop  of  Glafgow,  and  orlier  dignita- 
lies  of  the  church,  conftituting  a  court,  called  him  to 
appear  before  them. 

The  abbot  neither  loft  his  courage  nor  renounced  his 
opinions.  He  was  conviifted  accordingly  of  heretical 
pravity,  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  arm,  and  executed 
in  the  year  1527  (n).     This  reformer  had  not  attained 
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the  24tli  year  of  bis  age.  His  youth,  his  virtue,  his 
magnanimity,  and  his  InfFerings,  all  openited  in  his  ia- 
voiir  with  the  people.  To  Alexander  Campbell,  vho 
inlulted  him  at  the  Hake,  he  objeded  his  treachery,  and 
ciced  him  to  anfwer  for  his  bihaviour  before  the  judge- 
ment-feat of  Chrift.  And  this  perfccutor,  a  few  days 
after,  being  feized  with  a  frenzy,  and  dying  in  that 
condition,  it  was  t  elieved  with  the  greater  fmcerity  and 
confidence,  that  Mr  Hamilton  was  an  innocent  man  and 
a  true  martyr. 

A  deed  fo  affe,5ling,  from  its  novelty  and  in  its  cii- 
cumftances,  excited  throughout  the  kingdom  an  univer- 
fal  curiofily  and  indignation.  Minute  and  particular  in- 
quiries were  made  into  the  tenets  of  Mr  Hamilton. 
Converts  to  the  new  opinions  were  multiplying  in  every 
quarter,  and  a  partiality  to  them  began  to  prevail  even 
among  the  Romilh  clergy  themfelves.  Alexander  Se- 
ton,  the  king's  confellbr,  took  the  liberty  to  inveigh 
againfl  the  errors  and  abufes  of  Popery  ;  to  neglect,  in 
his  difcourfes,  all  mention  of  purgatory,  and  pilgrima- 
ges, and  faints  ;  and  to  recommend  the  doiElrines  of  the 
reformed.  What  he  taught  was  impugned  ;  and  his 
boldnefs  rifmg  with  contradi^ftion,  he  defended  warmly 
his  opinions,  and  even  ventured  to  affirm,  that  in  Scot- 
land there  were  no  true  and  faithful  bilhops,  if  a  judge- 
ment of  men  in  tliis  ftation  is  to  be  formed  from  the 
virtues  which  St  Paul  has  required  of  them.  A  farcafm 
fojuft,  and  fo  daring,  inflamed  the  whole  body  of  the 
prelacy  with  refentment.  They  ftudied  to  conipafs  bis 
deftrudicn  ;  and,  as  Mr  Seton  had  given  offence  to  the 
king,  whom  he  had  exhorted  to  a  greater  purity  of  lite, 
they  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hope  of  conducing 
him  to  the  flake  ;  but,  being  apprehenfive  of  danger, 
he  made  his  efcape  into  England. 

In  1533,  Henry  Forefl:,  a  Benedifline  friar,  who  dif- 
;  covered  a  propenfity  to  the  reformed  dodtrines,  was  not 
fo  fortunate.  After  having  been  impiifoned  ior  lome 
time  in  the  tower  of  St  Andrew's,  he  was  brought  to 
his  trial,  condemned,  and  led  out  to  the  flames.  He 
had  faid,  that  Mr  Hamilton  was  a  pious  man,  and  a 
martyr  ;  and  that  the  tenets  for  which  he  had  iufFered 
might  be  vindicated.  This  guilt  was  aggravated  by  the 
difcovery  that  friar  Forefl  was  in  poil'eflion  of  a  New 
Teftament  in  the  Englilh  language  ;  for  the  priefts  ef- 
teemed  a  careful  attention  to  the  Scriptures  to  be  an  in- 
fallible fymptom  of  herefy.  A  cruelty  fo  repugnant  to 
the  common  fenfe  and  feelings  of  mankind,  while  it 
pleafed  the  infolent  pride  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  was  de- 
ttroying  their  importance,  and  exciting  a  general  difpo- 
fition  in  the  people  to  adopt  in  the  fullelf  latitude  the 
principles  and  fentiments  of  the  reformed. 

The  following  year,  James  Beaton  archbilhop  of 
St  Andrew's,  though  remarkable  for  prudence  and  mo- 
deration, was  overawed  by  his  nephew  and  coadjutor 
David  Beaton,  and  by  the  clergy.  In  his  own  perfcin, 
or  by  commidion  granted  by  him,  perfcculions  were 
carried  on  with  violence.     Many  were  driven  into  ba- 


nifhment,  and  many  were  forced  to  acknowledge  what    SootUnJ. 
they  did  not  believe.     The  more  flrenuous  and  refolute  """'7^7'"' 
were  delivered  over  to  punifhment.     Among  tliefe  were  as  alfo 
two  private  gentlemen,  Norman  Gourlay  and  David  Gourlay 
Straton.     They  were  tried   at  Holyroodhoufe    before  =""1  ='«''»• 
the  bilhop  of  Rofs  ;  and  refuling  to  recant,  were  con-  '°"  • 
demned.      King  James,  who  was  prefent,  appeared  ex- 
ceedingly felicitous  that  they  (hould  recant  their  opi- 
r.ions  ;  and  David    Straton,  upon  being  adjudged  to 
the  fire,  having  begged  for  his  mercy,  was  about  to  re- 
ceive it,  when  the  priefts  proudly  pronounced,  that  tlie 
grace  of  the  fovereign  could  not  be  extended  to  a  cri- 
minal whom  their  law  and  determination  had  doomed 
to  fulTer.  426 

A  I'ew  years  after,  the  bifhops   having   affembled  at  With  fcve- 
Edinburgh,  two  Dominican  friars,  Killorand  Beverage,  r^l  other.-, 
with  Sir  Duncan  Symplon  a  prieft,   Robert  Forrefter  a 
gentleman  of  Stirling,  and  Thomas  Forrell  vicar  of  Do- 
lour  in  Perthlhire,  were  condemned  to  be  confumed  ia 
the  fame  fire. 

At  Glafgow,  a  fimilar  fcene  was  afled  in  1539: 
Hieronymus  Rulfel  a  gray-friar,  and  a  young  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  were  accufed  of  herefy  before 
the  bilhop  of  that  fee.  Rufl'el,  when  brought  to  the 
flake,  difplaying  a  deliberate  demeanor,  reafoned  grave- 
ly with  his  accufers,  and  was  only  anfwered  with  re- 
proaches. Mr  Kennedy,  who  was  not  yet  18  years  of 
age,  feemed  difpofed  to  difavow  his  opinions,  and  to 
fink  under  the  weight  of  a  cruel  affliiflon  ;  but  the  ex- 
hortation and  example  of  Ruifel  awakening  his  courage, 
his  mind  aiFumed  a  firmnefs  and  conflancy,  his  counte- 
nance became  cheerful,  and  he  exclaimed  with  a  joyful 
voice,  "  Naw,  I  defy  thee.  Death  ;  I  praife  my  God, 
I  am  ready."  427 

James  Beaton,  the  archbifliop  of  St  Andrew's,  ha-  Promotion 
ving  died  about  this  time,  the  ambition  of  David  Bea-  of  cardinal 
ton,  his  coadjutor,  was  gratified  in  the  fullefl  manner.  "'^"'"• 
He  had  before  been  created  a  cardinal  of  the   Roman 
church,  and  he  was  now  advanced  into  the  polleluon  of 
the  primacy  of  Scotland.     No  Scottilh  ecclefiaftic  had 
been  ever  invefted  with  greater  authority  ;  and  the  re- 
formers had  every  thing  to  fear  from  fo  formidable  an 
enemy.     The  natural  violence  of  his  temper  had  fixed 
itfelf  in  an  overbearing    inlolence,    from    the    fuccefs  „ 

which  had  attended  him.  His  youth  had  been  palFed  Hischarac- 
in  fcenes  of  policy  and  Intrigue,  which,  while  they  com-  ter. 
municated  to  him  addrefs  and  the  knowledge  of  men, 
corrupted  altogether  the  limphcity  and  candour  of  his 
mind.  He  was  dark,  defigning,  and  artificial.  No 
principles  of  juftice  were  any  bar  to  his  fchemes ;  nor 
did  his  heart  open  to  any  impreffions  of  pity.  His 
ruling  padion  was  an  inordinate  Live  of  power  ;  and  the 
fupport  of  his  confequence  depending  alone  upon  the 
church  cf  Rome,  he  was  animated  to  maintain  its  fu- 
perllitions  with  tlie  warmeft  zeal.  He  feemed  to  take 
a  delight  in  perfidioulhefs  and  difflmulation  :  he  had  no 
religion  ;  and  he  was  flained  with  an  inhuman  cruelty, 

and 


"  Man  hath  no  frce-wil!.  Maa  is  in  fin  fo  long  as  he  liveth.  Children,  incontinent  after  their  baptifme,  are  fin- 
ners.  All  Chriftians,  that  be  worthie  to  be  called  Chriflians,  do  know  that  they  are  in  grace.  No  man  is  jufti- 
fied  by  works,  but  by  faith  only.  Good  works  make  not  a  good  man,  but  a  good  man  doth  make  good  works. 
And  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  are  fo  knit,  that  he  that  hath  the  one  hath  the  reft  ;  and  he  that  wanteth  the  cnc 
of  ihem  wanteth  the  reft."  Kdt/'i,  Hifi.  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland,  Jppcndis,  p.  3. 
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Scotland,  and  the  moft  open  profligacy  of  manners.  In  connec- 
""'"'^^^  tion  with  thefc  defe<fls,  he  pofleded  a  perfevcring  obfti- 
nacy  n  purfuing  his  meafures,  the  ability  to  perceive 
and  to  praflife  all  the  arts  which  were  necellary  to  ad- 
vance them,  and  the  allurements  of  ollcntation  and  pro- 
digality. 

He  was  fcarcely  inverted  in  the  primacy,  when  he  ex- 
hibited an  example  of  his  taftc  tor  magnificence,  and  of 
Jiis  averfion  to  the  reformed.  He  proceeded  to  St  An- 
drew's with  an  uncommon  pomp  and  parade.  The  earls 
of  Huntley,  Arran,  Marifchal,  and  Montrofe,  with  the 
lordb  Fleming,  Liudiey,  Erikine,  and  Seton,  honoured 
him  with  tlieir  attendance  ;  and  there  appeared  in  his 
train,  Gavin  archbiihop  of  Glafgow  and  lord  high  chan- 
cellor, four  bithops,  fix  abbots,  a  great  many  private 
gentlemen,  and  a  vail  multitude  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
In  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Andrew's,  from  a  throne 
crciled  by  his  command,  he  harangued  concerning  the 
ftate  of  religion  and  the  church,  to  this  company,  and 
to  a  crowd  of  other  auditors.  He  lamented  the  increafe 
of  heretics  ;  he  infifted  upon  their  audacity  and  con- 
tempt cf  order  ;  he  faid,  that  even  in  the  court  of  the 
fovereign  too  much  attention  was  fhown  to  them  ;  and 
he  urged  the  ftrong  neceffity  of  adting  againft  them 
with  the  greateft  rigour.  He  informed  this  aflembly, 
that  he  had  cited  Sir  John  Borthwick  to  appear  before 
it,  for  maintaining  tenets  of  faith  hoftile  to  the  church, 
and  fcr  difperfing  heretical  books ;  and  he  defired  that 
he  might  be  affilled  in  bringing  him  to  juftice.  The 
articles  of  accufation  (o)  were  accordingly  read  againft 
him  ;  but  he  neither  appeared  in  his  own  perfon, 
nor  by  any  agent  or  deputy.  He  was  found,  notwith- 
iianding,  to  be  guilty  ;  and  the  cardinal,  with  a  folem- 
nity  calculated  to  llrike  with  awe  and  terror,  pronounced 
fcntence  againft  him.  His  goods  and  eftate  were 
conlifcated  ;  a  painted  reprefentation  of  him  was  burn- 
ed publicly,  in  teftimony  of  the  malediiStion  of  the 
church,  and  as  a  memorial  of  his  obftinacy  and  con- 
demnation. It  was  ordained,  that  in  tlie  event  of  his 
being  apprehended,  he  fhould  fuffer  as  a  heretic,  with- 
out hope  of  grace  or  mercy.  All  Chriftians,  whether 
men  or  women,  and  of  whatever  degree  or  condition, 
were  prohibited  from  affording  him  any  harbour  or  fuf- 
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tenance.  It  was  declared,  that  every  office  of  humanity,  Scotland. 

comfort,   and  fol,<cement,  extended   to  him,   (hould  be  ' ^-^^ 

conhdered  as  criminal,  and  be  punilhed  with  confifca- 
tions  and  forfeitures. 

Sir  John  Borthwick  having  been  apprifed  of  hisHcfli«ip. 
danger,  fled  nito  England;  where  he  was  kindly  re- wrngl'f-"- 
ceived  by  Henry  VIII.  who  employed  him  in  negocia- 
tions  with  the  Proteftant  princes  of  Germany.  Cardi- 
nal Beaton  perceived  with  concern  that  this  aa  of 
feverity  did  not  terrify  the  people.  New  defcaions 
from  the  church  were  announced  to  him.  Andrew 
Cunningham  fon  to  the  mailer  of  Glencairn,  James 
Hamilton  brother  to  Patrick  Hamilton  the  martyr, 
and  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan  the  hillorian,  were 
imprifoned  upon  fufpicions  of  herefy  ;  anJ,  if  they  had 
not  found  means  to  efcape,  muft  liave  died  at  the  (lake. 
In  this  declining  condition  of  Popery,  the  cardinal  held 
many  mournful  conluhations  with  the  biihops.  All  their 
intrigues  and  wifdom  were  employed  to  devife  methods 
to  fupport  themfelves.  The  proje^  of  an  inquilitorial 
court  was  conceived,  and  exhibited  a  diftant  view  of  the  . 
extirpation  of  heretics.  To  ere^  this  tribunal,  they  aU 
lured  James  V.  with  the  hopes  of  the  confilcations  and 
fpoils,  which  might  enrich  him,  from  the  perfecution 
and  punidiment  of  the  reformed.  He  yielded  himfelf  to 
their  iblicilations,  and  gave  them  the  fandion  of  his 
authority. 

A  formal  commilFion  was  granteJ,conftituting  a  court 
of  inquiry  after  heretics.and  nominating  for  its  prefident        . ,, 
Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fennard,  natural  brother  to  the  Sir  j'L.es 
earl  of  Arran.     The  officious  afliduity  of  this  man,  his  Hamilton 
ambition,  and  his  thirft  of  blood,  were  acceptable  in  a  appointed 
high  degree  to  the  clergy  ;  and  to  this  bad  eminence 
their  recommendation  had  promoted  him.     Upon  tlie 
flightefl  fhfpicion  he  was  allowed  to  call  any  perfon  be- 
fore him,  to  fcrutinize  into  his  creed,   and  to  abl'olve  or 
to  condemn  him.     A   tribunal  fo  dreadful  could  not 
have  found  a  direffor   more  fuited  to  it.     He  was  in 
hafte  to  fill   the  prifons   of  the  kingdom  with  culprits, 
and  was  marking  down  in  lifts  the  names  of  all  tliofe  to 
whom  herefy  was  imputed  by  popular  report,  and  whom 
the  arts  of  malicious  men  had  reprcfented  as  the  objeifls 
of  correiflion  and  punilhment.  But,  while  he  was  brood- 


kind  of 
inquifitor. 


(o)  They  aie  preferved  by  archbifliop  Spotifwood,  and  difplay  great  liberality  of  mind,  in  a  period  whenplii- 
lofophy  may  be  faid  to  have  been  unknown  in  Scotland.     They  are  thus  detailed  by  this  judicious  writer. 

1.  "  That  he  iield  the  pope  to  have  no  greater  authority  over  Chriftians  than  any  other  bilhnp  or  prelate  had^ 

2.  «'  That  indulgences  and  pardons  granted  by  tire  pope  were  of  no  force  nor  effeift,  but  deviled  to  abufe  peo- 
pie,  and  deceive  poor  ignorant  Ibuls. 

3.  "  That  biftiops,  pi  lefts,  and  other  clergymen,  may  lawfully  marry. 

4.  "  That  theherefies,  commonly  called  hcrcjies  of  England,  and  their  new  liturgy,  were  commendable,  and  to 
be  embraced  T)f  all  Chriitians. 

5.  "  That  the  people  of  Scotland  are  blinded  by  their  clergy,  and  profefTed  not  the  true  faith. 

6.  "  That  churchmen  ought  not  to  enjoy  temporalities. 

7.  "  That  the  king  ought  to  convert  the  rents  of  the  church  into  other  pious  ufes. 

8.  "  That  thechu-.ch  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  governed  after  the  manner  of  the  Englifh. 
"  That  the  c.mor.s  and  decrees  of  the  church  were  of  no  force,  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 
"  That  the  orders  cf  he  friars  and  monks  fhould  be  abolifhed,  as  had  been  doiK  in  England. 
"  That  he  did  openly  call  the  p<^pe_y;mon/jf,  for  that  he  fold  fpiritual  things. 
"  That  he  did  read  heretical  books,  and  the  New  Teftaii:ent  in   Englifh,  and  fome  other  trcatifes  written 

by  Melan«5lhon,  Oecclampadius,  and  Erafmus,  which  he  gave  likewife  unto  others. 

13.  "  The  laft  and  greateft  point  v.'as,  that  he  refufcd  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Romas  fce,  or  b« 
fol-jca  thereunto."     Uijl.  of  the  Chunh,  p.  70. 
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SrotlanJ.   inq  ovcr  niifchief,  and  multiplying  in  fiincy  the  triumphs 
^""''"'"^  of  ius  wickeJnefs,  an  uiiL-xpuftcJ  turn  of  aftairi  prcfciued 
himlUf  iu  the  light  of"  a  criminal,  and  condiiflcJ  him  to 
..J       the  icitriilJ. 
Prpjec<>>  Thehr  tlierof  Mr  Himiltou  tlie   martyr,  to  avoid 

tlieruin  of  perfecution,  had  been  obliged  to  go  into  bauillimeiit ; 
Patrick    ^   i,uf^  by  the  intercelHon  of  his  friends,  he  was  permit- 
Hanjilton  *  j^j  j^  return  tor  a  flic.rt  time  to  his  own  country,  that 
he  might  re;julate  the  alfairs  of  his  family.     Hs  was 
connected  with  Sir  James  Hamilton  ;  and,  trufting  to 
the  lies  of  bliioJ,  ventured  to  prolong  l-.is  (lay  beyond 
the  period   all.itted   to  him.     This  trclpal's  was  trivial. 
Sir  James   Hamilton,    being  willing  to  give  a  lignal 
example  of  feverity,  and  by   this  means  to   ingratiate 
himlelf  the  more  with  the  prieilhood,  took    the  refo- 
Iniion  to  make  his  own  relation  t)ic  firft  vivlini  of  his 
power.     Mr  Hamilton,  attentive  to  his  perft'nal  fccu- 
rity,  and  not  unacquainted  with  the  moll  private  nui- 
chaiations  of  this  inquifitor,  difpatched  his  fon  to  tlie 
.        king,  who  was  about  to  pafs  the    Forth   in  a  barge. 
By  whom    '*nd  intreated  him  to    provide    for    his  fafety,  as   Sir 
he  is  ac>u-  Jamea  Hamilton  had  coi.fpired  with  the  houfe  of  Doug- 
feil  of  trea- las  to  alfadinate  him.        J  mies   V.    being  at  variance 
with   the  houfe  of  Douglas,  had  reafons  of  fufpicion, 
and   was  difpofed  to  believe  every  tiling   that   is  moft 
flagi:ious  ot   Sir  Jaitics  Hamilton.     He  inftruMed  the 
young  .  eiulcman  to  go  with  expedition  to  Edinburgh, 
and  to  open  the  matter  to  the  p.  ivy-council  ;  and  that 
he  might  be   treated    with  the  greater  refpedt,  he  fur- 
nidKd  him  with  the  ring  wliich   be  was  accuft 'med  to 
lend  to  them   upon  thofe  important  occalions  whi.  h  re- 
quired, their  add.efs  and  aftivity.     Sir  James    Hamil- 
ton  was  apprehended  and  imprifoned.     An  accufation 
ot  having  devifed   and  attempted  the  king's  death  at 
different    limes,  was   preferred   againll  him.     His  de- 
fence appeared  to  be  weak  and  untUtisfj^ury.    A  jury, 
whii-h    conlKted  of  men  of   rank  and  charadler,  pro- 
Condemn-  nounced  him  guilty;  and,  beuig  condemned  to  futfer 
cd  and  ex-  the  death  if  a  traitor,   he   loll  his  head,  and  the  quar- 
ecuted,         teri  ot  his  body  were  expofeJ  up  mi  the  gates  of  the  city 
ot  Edinburgh.     The  clergy,  who  could  not  prevent  his 
trial  and  execution,   regretted   his   death,  but  did  not 
think  ot  appointing  a  lucceiFur  to  him  in  their  court  of 
inquilltiou. 

In  other  refpefts,  however,  J  imes  (liowed  great  con- 
cern lor  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Being  diffatisfied 
with  the  ordinary  adminiltration  of  jullice,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  a  model  of  the 
like  inllitution  in  Scotland.  Great  objeiflions  lay  to 
juries  in  civil  matters,  and  to  ambulatory  courts  of  juf- 
4^5  tice.  The  authrrity  of  the  heritable  juiifdiilions  was 
Jaiies  re-  almoft  exclulive  of  all  law  ;  for  th.v.igh  the  king  might 
gu'.ate,  the  prcfidc  in  tlicm,  yet  he  fcldom  did  ;  and  appeals  beiore 
iuftite  °  the  council  weie  d'lagree.d>  e  and  expenlive.  The  in- 
ftituti.  n  of  the  L  rds  t  f  articles  threv/  too  nujch  weight 
into  their  Icale,  as  no  bulincfs  could  be  tranf.iited  in 
parliament  but  wiiat  they  iillowcd  of  and  prepared  ; 
and  it  w.ib  aLvays  in  the  pcAver  of  the  crown  to  direifl 
tliem  as  the  king  plea'ed.  Tl-.e  irue  Liirccof  tlie  pub- 
lic grievances,  in  matters  of  property,  lay  in  the  difre- 
g.ud  liiown  toth.'  exc-.l!eni  ads  which  had  palfed  du. 
rin/.  the  leigns  (f  the  three  finl  Janiee.,  and  which 
had  not  been  fuilleiently  fupported  ui  tlie  laie  reigns. 
The  evil  had  gathered  llrengih  duiing  the  niinori:y  of 
J.-.mts  v.;  and  he  relolved  to  cllablilh  a  (landing  juiy 
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for  a:l  matters  of  law  and  equity  (for,  properly  fpeik-    Sfntiand. 
ing,  the  couit  it  leffiju  in  Scotland  is  no  otlier),  v,i;h  '"^"''7'''^ 
:\  piedd-nt,  who  was  to  be  die  mouth  of  the  aii'emljly.  Orif;in  uf 
On  the  13th  of  May,  this  year,  as  wc  find  by  a  curious  the  i.>urt 
manulcript  in  the  iiriiilh  mufeum,  the  lords  of  the  ar-"f^sfli"". 
ticL-s  laid  beiore  the  parliament  the  propofiiion  for  in- 
lliiutiug  this  court,  in  the  following  words:  "  Item, 
anent  (concerning)  the  Iccond  artickel  concerning  the 
order  of  jullice  ;   becaule  ourfoveieign  lord  ismailt  de- 
firoiis  to  have  an  permanent  order  ol  jullice  for  ihe  uni- 
verfal  of  all  his  liege  ;   and  therefore  tenuis  to  inftitute 
an  College  of  cunning  and  wife  men  lor  doing  and  ad- 
minillration  of  jullice  In  all  civil  aiftions  :  and  there- 
fore thinke   to  lie  chofen  certain  perlon.i  maifl  conve- 
nient and  (jualified  yaT   (there),  to  the  number  of  fif- 
teen perfoi  s,  half  fpiritual,  half  tempoial,  with  an  pre- 
fidcnt." 

In  the  year  ij.ij,  hollllities  were  recommenced  with 
Eigland  ;  but  alter  Ibme  flight  inciirlions  on  both  fides, 
n  truce  again  took  place.     Tne  moll  remarkable  tranf-  Neeo^ia. 
actions  of  ihel'e  years,  however,  next  to  the  religious  t  011s  for 
perfecutions  alieady  mentioned,  were  the  negociations  t''«  long's 
for  the  king's  marriage.     Indeed,  there  is  Icarce  any  '»i*''"='8<^' 
monari  h  mentioned  in  hillory  who  feems  to  have  had  a 
greater  variety  of  choices,  or  who  was  more  difhcult  to 
be  plcaf  d.     The  lituation  ot  affairs  on  the  conlir.ent 
of  Europe,  had  rendered  Scoll.ind  a  kin'.'d>.im  of  great 
confequeuce,  as  holding  tli;  balance   between  France, 
England,  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  each  of 
the  rival    powers  endeavoured    to  gain  the  favour  of 
J.imes,  by  giving  him  a  wile. — In  1534,  king  Fiancis 
oifeied  him  his  daugiiter ;  and   the  match  was  llrongly 
reccmm-^nded  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  who  was  Hill  11. 
ving  in  FiMUce,  and  lerved  James  with  great  fidelity. 
The  fame  year  th.e  Imperial  amballador  arrived  in  Scot-  offers  of 
land,  and  psrfented,  in  the  name  of  his  mafler,  the  or-  the  tmpe- 
der  ot  the  golden  fleece  to  James,  who  hid  ahead)  been  ror .  f  Gtt- 
invelted   with  that  of  St  Michael  by  Fr.mcii,.     At  the  m^"Y, 
fame  lime,  he  offered  him  his  choice  ol  three  p:  inceifes  ; 
M.iry  of  Auilria,  the  emperor's  Idler,  and  widow  of 
Lewis    king    of    Hungary  ;    Mary    of    Portugal,    the 
daughter  of  his  filler  Eleonora  of  Auilria  ;  or  Mary  of 
England,  the  daughter  of  Catharine  and  Henry.     An- 
other condiaon,  hovvever,  was  annexed  to  tjieir  propo- 
fal,  viz.  that,  to  fupprefs  the  herefies  of  the   time,  a 
council  th  uld   be  held  tor    obviating    the    calamities 
which  threatened   the  Chnftian  religion.     Thofe  pro- 
pol'als  would  have  met  with  a^more  leady  acceptance 
from  James,  had  not  his  clergy,  at  this  time,  I)ecn  dif- 
gulled   'J.'lth  Charles,  tor  allowing  too  gieat  a  latitude 
to  the  Proteftants  of  Germany.     James,  in  his  anfwer,  whkli  are 
returned  the  emperor  his  acknowledgments  in  the  mod  r.jeilcd  by 
p  lite  terms,  for  the  fpiendid  alliances  he  had  oflercd  Jim's. 
him.     He  t.  ui-hed  the  piopofil  of  the  coiyicil  as  being 
a  meafure  rather  to  be  willied  tor  than  hojied,  bi-cauli; 
it  ought  to  be  free  and  holy,  and  upon  the  model  of 
the  Hrfl  ccunciis;  its  members  ci.nliillng  ./f  tlie  moll 
rha- liable,  cjulet,  and  dilintcrclled  part  of  the  ck-rgy. 
He  laid,   that  if  fnch  a  council  c<irld  be  obt.uned,  he 
would  willingly  And  ecclellallics  to  it ;  but  if  not,  mat 
every  prince  ought  to  reform  the  en  or:,  of  dodrine, 
and  tiie  faults  ot  the  clergy,  within  his  own  dominions. 
He  bewailed  the  obllinate  condtiift  o'  his  uncle  in  his 
divorce  .tnd  marriage;  and  offered  his  befl  oilkcs  for 
cliciiling  a  reconciliatiuii  between  him  and  the  emperor, 
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wilhing  that  all  tlie  princes  of  Chriflendom  would  unite 
tlieir  arms  againfl  their  common  enemy  the  Turks. 
He  hinted,  very  joftly,  ihst  his  Imperial  majedy  had 
offered  more  than  he  could  perform,  becanfe  his  cou- 
fin,  Mary  of  England,  was  not  at  his  difpofal.  The 
ambalfador  replied,  that  his  mafter,  if  pcrluafions  failed, 
would  compel  Henry  by  force  of  arms  to  refign  her. 
Jame5  anfwered  tliis  ridiculous  declaration  by  obfcrving, 
that  the  emperor  thei  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
all  laws  both  divine  and  human  ;  that  it  would  be  im- 
politic to  give  a  prc.erence  to  any  of  the  three  prin- 
cefTes,  all  of  them  b:ing  fo  illuftrions  and  defervin^  ; 
but,  to  fhow  how  much  he  valued  an  alliance  with  his 
Imperial  majefty,  he  would  become  a  fuppliant  to  that 
prince  for  his  niece,  daughter  to  Chriftiern  king  of 
Denmark,  to  become  his  bride.  The  amhairador's  an- 
fwer  to  this  unexpe(51ed  requeft  was,  that  (he  was  alrea- 
dy betrothed  to  the  count-palatine,  and  that  before  that 
time  the  marriage  was  probably  confunimated. 

But  whether  the  Imperial  ambalTidor  had  any  right 
to  ofFer  tlie  Englifh  princefs  or  not,  it  is  agreed  by 
mod  hiftorians,  th;:t  he  was  offered  either  Mary  or  Eli- 
zabeth by  their  father  Henry  himfelf.  To  Mary  of 
Bourbon,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Vendofme,  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  c^ra£led  ;  but  for  feme  reafon 
or  other  all  thefe  matcnes  were  broken  off;  and  the 
king  at  laft  went  to  France,  where  he  married  Mag- 
dalen the  eldeft  daughter  of  Francis.  The  nuptials 
were  celebrated  at  Paris  in  the  year  1537,  with  great 
magnificence  ;  and  among  other  things  ferved  up  by 
way  of  defert  at  the  marriage-feaft,  were  a  number  of 
covered  cups  filled  with  pieces  of  gold  and  gold-duft, 
tlie  native  produdl  of  Scotland,  which  James  diftribu- 
ted  among  the  guefts.  This  gold  was  found  in  the 
mines  of  Crawford-moor,  which  were  then  worked  by 
the  Germans.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  royal 
pair  embarked  for  Leith,  under  convoy  of  four  large 
(hips  of  war,  and  landed  on  the  28th  of  the  fame 
month.  The  jny  of  the  Scots  was  inexpredible,  but  it 
was  of  (hort  coniinuance  ;  for  the  young  queen  died  of 
a  fever  on  the  22d  of  July  the  fame  year. 

King  James  did  not  long  remain  a  widower  ;  for  the 
fame  year  lie  fent  Beaton  abbot  of  Arbroath,  to  treat 
of  his  fecond  marriage  with  a  French  lady,  Mary  of 
Guife,  duchefs-dowager  of  Longueville.  In  this  he 
was  rivalled  by  his  uncle  Henry  VIII.  but  not  before 
James  had  been  contra<fted  to  her.  But  this  was  no- 
thing to  Henry  ;  for  he  not  only  infifted  upon  having 
this  lady  for  his  wife,  but  threw  out  fome  menaces 
againfl  Francis,  becaufe  he  would  not  comply  with  this 
unjuftifiable  requeft.  In  January  1538,  fhe  was  mar- 
ried to  James,  and  efcorted  to  Scotland  by  the  admi- 
ral of  France  with  a  confiderable  fquadron  ;  both  James 
and  Francis  being  fufpicious  that  Henry  would  make 
fome  attempt  to  intercept  the  royal  bride.  But  no- 
thing of  this  kind  happened,  and  (he  landed  fafely  at 
Fifjnefs  ;  from  whence  (he  was  condufled  to  the  king 
at  St  Andrew's. 

But  while  James  appeared  thus  to  be  giving  him- 
felf up  to  the  pleafures  of  love,  he  was  in  other  rcfpefls 
fnowing  himfelf  a  bloody  tyrant.  Some  differences 
fubfifted  between  the  families  of  Gordon  and  Forbes  in 
the  north.  The  heir  of  the  houfe  laft-meiitioned  had 
been  educated  in  a  loefe  diffipated  manner,  and  kept 
Vol,.  X\1I. 


company  with  a  wortlilefs  fellow  named  Siralf.n.  Ha- 
ving refufed  this  favouri-e  fomething  he  had  aficed,  the 
latter  attached  himielf  to  Gordon  carl  of  Huntley, 
who,  it  is  faid,  aflillcd  him  in  forming  a  charge  of  trea- 
fjn  againfl  Forbrs.  He  was  ?.ccuf;d  of  intending  to 
rcdore  the  Douglafll-s  to  their  forfeited  eftates  and  ho- 
nours ;  which  improbable  flory  being  fupp'irted  liy 
fome  venal  evidences,  tlie  unh.Tppy  young  man  was  con- 
demned and  executed  as  a  traitor.  The  king  could  not 
but  lee  the  injufticc  of  tl/is  execution  ;  and,  in  order  to 
make  fome  amends  for  it,  banilhed  Strahan  the  kingdom. 
The  following  execution,  which  happened  a  few  davs 
after,  was  much  more  inhuman,  infomuch  that  it  would 
have  ftained  the  annals  even  of  the  moft  defpotic  tyrants. 
The  earl  of  Angus,  finding  tliat  he  could  not  regain 
the  favour  of  tlie  king,  had  lecourfe  to  the  method 
ufual  in  thofe  days,  viz.  the  committing  of  depredations 
on  the  borders.  This  crime  was  fufficient  with  James 
to  occalion  the  death  of  his  innocent  fifter,  the  dowager- 
lady  of  Glamis.  She  had  been  courted  by  one  Lyon, 
whom  (lie  had  reje<fled  in  favour  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Campbill.  Lyon,  exafperated  at  his  repulfe, 
found  means  of  admittance  to  James,  v/hom  he  filled  with 
the  greateft  terrors  on  account  of  the  praflices  of  the 
family  of  Angus ;  and  at  lad  charged  the  lady,  her  huf- 
band,  and  an  old  prieft,  with  a  defign  of  poifoning 
the  king  in  order  to  reftore  Angus.  The  parties 
were  all  remarkable  for  the  quiet  and  innocent  lives 
they  led  ;  and  even  this  circumftance  was  by  their  dia- 
bolical accufer  turned  to  their  prejudice,  by  reprefent- 
ing  it  as  the  cfFsfl  of  cunning  or  caution.  In  this 
reign  an  accufation  of  treafon  was  always  followed  by 
condemnation.  However,  the  evidence  againd  the  lady 
appeared  fo  abfurd  and  contradictory,  that  fome  of  the 
judges  were  for  dropping  the  profecution,  and  others 
for  recommending  her  cafe  to  tJie  king  :  but  the  majo- 
rity prevailed  to  have  it  determined  by  a  jury,  who 
brought  her  in  guilty  ;  and  fhe  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive  in  the  Caftle-hill  of  Edinburgh.  The  de- 
fence (he  made  would  have  done  honour  to  the  ablell 
orator,and  undeniably  proved  herinnocence;  but  though 
it  was  reported  to  James,  it  was  fo  far  from  mitiga- 
ting her  fentence,  that  it  was  aggravated  by  her  huf- 
band  being  obliged  to  behold  her  execution.  The  un- 
happy hulband  himfelf  endeavoured  to  make  his  way 
over  the  caftle  wall  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  the  rope  pro- 
ving too  (liort,  he  was  dalhed  in  pieces  :  and  lord  Gla- 
mis her  fon,  though  but  a  child,  was  imprifoned  during 
the  remainder  of  this  reign.  The  old  prieft,  though 
put  to  the  torture,  confelfed  nothing,  and  was  freed. 
Lyon,  like  the  other  accufer  already  mentioned,  was 
banifhed  the  kingdom. 

Wlieiher  thefe  and  other  cruelties  had  affefted  the 
king's  confcience,  or  whether  his  brain  had  been 
touched  by  the  diftraflions  of  the  different  p.irties,  is 
unknown  ;  but  it  is  certain,  tliat,  in  the  year  154c,  he 
began  to  live  retired  :  his  palace  appeared  like  the  cloi- 
(lered  retreat  of  monks  ;  his  fleep  was  haunted  by  tlie 
moft  frightful  dreams,  which  he  conftrued  into  appari- 
tions ;  and  the  body  of  Sir  James  Hamilton,  whofe  ex- 
ecution has  already  been  mentioned,  feemed  continually 
prefcut  to  his  ejes.  Perhaps  llic  lofs  of  his  two  fons, 
who  died  on  tlie  fame  day  that  Sir  James  was  executed, 
might  have  contributed  to  bring  this  man  more  rtmark- 
C  ably 
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SeoiUiui.  ably  to  lii<  remeiiibrimce.     No  doubt,  it  added  to  the 
'**'^'"'*^  gloom  of  liis  mind  ;  and  he  now  faw  his  court  aban- 
ed  by  almcill  all  his  nobility. 

At  lad  Jaincs  was  in  ibme  degree  ronfed  from  his 
inaction,  by  the  preparations  made  againll  him  by  his 
uncle  Henry  VI If.  of  England.  Some  diilerences  had 
alieady  taken  place;  to  arcommodate  which,  Henry 
had  defned  a  conference  with  Junes  at  York.  But 
this  the  latter,  by  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  had 
declined.  The  cimfeijuence  was  a  lupture  between  the 
two  courts,  and  the  Englilh  had  taken  20  of  the  Scots 
trading  velTels.  Henry  threatened  to  levive  the  anti- 
quated claim  of  the  Englilh  fupeiiority  over  Scotland, 
and  had  given  orders  for  a  formidable  iiivafion  of  the 
Scotch  borders.  He  complained  ihat  James  had  ufurp- 
ed  his  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  which  he 
had  added  the  word  Chrillian,  implying  that  Henry 
was  an  infidel  :  but  the  kings  of  Scoth.nd  Iiad,  fame 
time  before,  been  com.plimented  by  the  papal  fee  witli 
that  title.  Jimes,  on  the  other  hand,  threw  his  eyes 
towards  Ireland,  the  north  part  of  which  was  actually 
peopled  witli  inhabitants  who  owned  no  fovereign  but 
the  king  of  Scotland,  and  who  oifered  to  ferve  James 
againll  the  Englilh  ;  fome  of  their  chiels  having  aftual- 
ly  repaired  to  Scotland,  and  done  homage  to  James. 
Henry  had,  about  this  time,  declared  himlelf  king  of 
Ireland,  of  which  he  was  before  otdy  llyled  the  lord; 
aad  James  roundly  alTerted,  that  he  had  a  preferable 
claim  to  at  leafl  one  half  of  that  ifland,  which  had  been 
peopled  by  the  fubjeifts  of  Scotland.  Though  tiie 
Scotch  hiftorians  of  this  reign  take  very  little  notice  of 
this  incident,  yet  James  appears  to  have  been  very  te- 
nacious of  his  title  ;  and  that  there  was  a  vaft  inter- 
courfe  carried  on  between  the  fubjefts  ot  Scotland  and 
the  northern  Irilh,  who  unanimoufly  acknowledged 
James  for  their  n.itural  fovereign.  Indeed,  this  was 
tlie  only  ground  of  quarrel  that  the  king,  with  the  leall 
lliadow  (f  jaflice,  could  allege  againll  Henry. 

His  parliament  being  met,  many  public-fpirlted  acts 
were  p.ilfed  ;  and  before  the  alfembly  was  dilfolved, 
the  members  renev/ed  the  afls  againll  lealing-making  ; 
by  which  is  meant  the  mifreprefenting  of  the  king  to  his 
nuiiles  or  the  n-ibles  to  their  king  :  and  James,  to 
dilmifs  them  in  good  liumour,  palled  ;m  ait  of  free 
grace  for  all  crimes  committed  in  his  minority  ;  the  earl 
of  Angus,  and  Sir  George  and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas, 
being  excepted. 

Henry,  after  cutting  off  the  head  of  his  wife  Ca- 
tharine Howard,  married  and  divorced  the  princefs 
Anne  of  Cleves,  and  found  himfelf  either  del'erted  or 
dillrulleu  by  all  the  princes  on  the  continent,  Proteft- 
aiit  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic.  James  and  his  cleigy 
relied  greally  on  this  public  odium  incurred  by  Henry  ; 
but  the  emperor  having  again  quarrelled  with  Francis, 
left  Henry,  whofe  dominions  ihcy  had  threatened  joint- 
ly to  invade,  at  liberty  to  continue  his  preparations 
againfl  the  Scots.  He  firft  ordered  his  fleet,  then  the 
jiioft  formidable  of  any  in  the  world,  to  make  frefli  de- 
fccnts  upon  Scotland.  At  the  fame  time,  he  appoint- 
ed a  very  confider;'.ble  army  to  rendezvous  upiai  the 
borders,  imder  the  comniand  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  one 
of  his  wardens,  the  earl  t>f  Angus,  and  his  two  bro- 
thers Sir  George  and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas.  James 
was  every  day  exp^fting  fupplies  of  money,  arms,  and 
ether  necelTaries  from  Francis ;  but  thefe  not  arriving. 
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he  re-aflembled  his  parliament  on  the  14th  of  March, 
which  gratified  him  in  all  his  demands.  Many  excel- 
lent regulations  were  made  for  the  internal  government, 
peace,  and  fecurity  of  the  kingdom,  and  againll  tlie  ex- 
portation of  money  inftead  of  merchandife.  Acts  were 
palfcd  for  fortifying  and  embellilliing  the  town  of 
Edinburgh,  and  lor  better  fupplying  the  fubjefls  with 
wine  and  all  tlie  other  neceliaries  of  life.  The  royal 
revenue  was  iiicreafed  by  many  additional  ellates;  and 
the  laft  hand  was  put  to  one  of  the  beft  plans  for  a  na- 
tional militia  that  perhaps  ever  appeared.  As  yet, 
excepting  in  the  difappointment  which  Henry  met  with 
from  hii  nephew  in  not  meeting  him  at  York,  he  had 
no  grounds  for  commencing  hollilities.  But  it  is  here 
proper  to  obferve,  that  the  queen-mother  was  then 
dead  ;  and  confequently  the  conneflion  between  James 
and  Henry  was  weakened.  Whatever  her  private  cha- 
railer  might  have  been,  fhe  was  certidnly  a  happy  in- 
ftrument  of  preventing  bloodlhed  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  She  was  buried  with  roval  honours  at 
Perth, 

James,  to  all  appear.ance,  was  at  this  time  in  a  mod 
delirable  fitnation.  His  domain,  by  forfeitures  and 
otherwife,  far  exceeded  that  of  any  of  his  predecelfors. 
He  could  command  the  pnrles  of  his  clergy  ;  lie  had 
large  fums  of  ready  money  itWBis  exchequer  ;  his  forts 
were  well  ftored  and  fortified  ;  and  he  was  now  daily 
receiving  remittances  of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition 
from  France.  All  this  ihow  of  happinefs  was  only  in 
appearance  ;  for  the  atFeflions  of  his  nobility,  and  the 
wifer  part  of  his  fubjeds,  were  now  alienated  from  him 
more  than  ever,  by  the  exceffive  attachment  he  lliowed 
to  bigotry  and  perfecution. 

He  had  nominated  the  earl  of  Huntley  to  command 
his  army  on  the  borders,  confildng  of  10,000  men; 
and  his  lieutenant-general  was  Sir  Walter  Lindfay  of 
Torphichen,  who  had  feen  a  great  deal  of  foreign  fer- 
vice,  and  was  efteemed  an  excellent  officer.  Huntley 
acquitted  himfelf  admirably  well  in  his  commillion  ; 
and  was  fo  well  ferved  by  his  fpies,  as  to  have  certain 
intelligence  that  the  Englilh  intended  to  furprife  and 
burn  Jedburgh  anct  Kelfo.  The  Englilh  army  under 
Sir  Robert  Bowes  and  the  Douglalfes,  with  other  nor- 
thern Enelilhmen,  continued  Hill  upon  the  borders  ; 
and  one  of  the  refohuions  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gen- 
try had  come  to,  was,  not  to  attack  them  on  theii  own 
ground,  nor  to  ait  olfeafiveiy,  unlefs  their  enemies  in- 
vaded Sc  tland.  Huntley  being  Informed  that  the  Eng- 
lilh hid  advanced,  on  the  24!h  of  Auguit,  to  a  place 
called  Halilanrig,  .ind  that  they  had  deltroyed  great 
part  of  the  Scotch  and  debateable  lands,  refolvcd  to 
engage  them  :  and  the  Englilh  were  altonilhed,  when 
at  day  break  they  faw  the  Scotch  army  draw  up  in 
order  of  battle.  Neither  party  could  now  retreat  with- 
out fighting;  and  Torphichen,  who  led  the  van,  con- 
filling  of  2000  of  the  bell  troops  tf  Scotland,  chaiged 
the  Englilh  lb  fnr.oufly,  that  Huntley  gained  a  com- 
plete and  an  eafy  viflory.  Above  200  of  the  Eiig- 
hlh  were  killed,  and  600  taken  prifoners ;  among  whom 
were  their  general  Sir  Robtrt  Bowes,  Sir  William 
Mowl^ray,  and  about  60  of  the  nicll  dillinguilhed  nor- 
thern baroni ;  the  earl  of  Angus  eieaping  by  the  fwifc- 
nefs  of  his  horfc.  The  lofs  of  the  Scots  was  intonlider- 
able. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  having  laifed 
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a  grerit  army,  had  orders  to  march  northwards,  atid 
to  dilperfe  a  manifeft.)  complaiiiins;  of  James  for  having 
difappointed  him  of  the  interview  at  York,  and  reviving 
the  ridiculous  claim  of  his  own  and  his  ancellors'  fupe- 
rinrity  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  It  was  plain,  from 
tlie  words  of  tliis  m.inifefto,  that  Henry  was  ftill  placa- 
ble towards  James  ;  and  that  he  would  eafily  have  dropt 
that  claim,  il  his  nephew  wruld  have  made  any  perfonal 
advances  towards  a  reconciliation. 

The  condition  of  Jimes  was  now  depl.rable.  The 
few  faithful  counfellors  he  had  about  him,  fuch  as  Kirk- 
aldy  of  Grange,  who  was  then  lird  treafurer,  plainly 
intimated,  that  he  could  have  no  depcndetice  upon  his 
nobles,  as  he  was  devoted  to  the  ckrgy  ;  and  Jimes, 
fomttimes,  in  a  fit  of  diftraftion,  would  draw  his  dag- 
ger upon  the  cardinal  and  other  ecclefiaflics  when  they 
came  to  him  with  frefli  propo(itions  of  murder  and  pro- 
fciiptions,  and  drive  them  out  ol  his  prefence.  But  he 
had  no  conftancy  of  mind  ;  and  he  certainly  put  into 
his  pocket  a  bloody  fcroU  that  had  been  brought  him 
by  his  priefts,  beginning  with  the  earl  of  Arran,  the 
firft  fubjeft  of  tlie  kingdom.  In  one  of  his  cooler 
moments,  he  appointed  the  lord  Erfkine,  and  feme 
others  of  his  nobility,  to  make  a  frefn  attempt  to  gain 
time  ;  and  Henry  even  condefcended  to  order  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  (who  was  then  advanced  as  far  as  York), 
the  lord  privy  feal,  the  biih"ip  of  Durham,  and  others, 
to  treat  with  him.  The  conferences  were  fliort  and  un- 
fucccfiful.  The  duke  bitterly  complained,  th:it  the 
Sci'ts  fought  only  to  amiife  him  till  the  feifan  for  ac- 
tion was  over.  In  fliort,  he  confidcred  both  them  and 
Learmouth,  who  w.ts  ordered  to  attend  him,  as  fo  ma- 
ny fpies,  and  treated  them  accordingly.  It  was  the  2  1  ft 
of  Oi.'^Dber  bell  re  he  entered  the  eall  borders  of  Scotland. 
Accortling  to  the  Scotch  hiftorians,  his  army  confift- 
cd  of  40,000  men  ;  but  the  Englilli  have  fixed  it  at 
20,000. 

James  affcifled  to  complain  of  this  invafion  as  being 
unprovoked  ;  but  he  loft  no  time  in  preparing  to  repel 
the  danger.  The  fituation  of  his  nobility,  who  were 
prelled  by  a  foreign  invafion  on  the  one  hand,  and  do- 
meftic  tyrants  on  the  other,  induced  them  to  hold  fre- 
quent confultations ;  and  in  one  of  them,  they  refolved 
to  renew  the  fcene  that  hid  been  afted  at  Lawder 
bridge  under  James  III.  by  hanging  all  his  grandfon's 
evil  counfellor-.  The  Scots  hiftorians  fay,  that  this 
refolution  was  not  executed,  becaufe  the  nobility  could 
not  agree  about  the  vicflims  that  were  to  bo  facrificed  ; 
and  that  the  king,  who  was  encamped  with  his  army 
at  Fallamoor,  having  intelligence  of  their  confultaticn, 
removed  haftily  to  Edinburgh  ;  from  which  he  fent 
orders  for  his  army  to  adv.ince,  and  give  battle  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  appears  as  yet  not  to  have  en- 
tered the  Scotch  borders.  The  anfwer  of  the  nob'lity 
was,  that  they  were  determined  not  to  attack  the  duke 
upon  Engli(h  ground  ;  but  that  if  he  invaded  Scotland, 
they  knew  their  duty.  Tlie  e:ir!  ol  Huntley,  who 
commanded  the  van  of  the  Scoitilh  army,  confi^ling  of 
10,000  men,  was  of  the  iUme  opinion  :  but  no  fooner 
did  Norf  Ik  pafs  the  Tweed,  than  he  hiralfed  the 
Englilh  army,  cut  off  their  foraging  partiss',  and  dif- 
trelfed  them  in  fuih  a  manner,  that  the  duke  agreed 
once  more  t;>  a  conference  f  t  peace  ;  which  was  ma- 
nagei',  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  by  die  bilhop  ot  Ork- 
ney and  Sir  James  Learmouth  ;  but   nothing  was  con- 
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eluded.     The  Englifli  general,  finding  it  now  impoftible   ScothnJ. 
on  many  accoui.ts  to  prolecute  hib  invafion,  repalFed  the  — '~^''~*-' 
Tweed  ;    and  was  hatalfed  in  his  march  by  the  earl  of 
Huntley,  who  defifled  from  the  purfuit  the  moment  his 
enemies  gained  Englifli  ground.  .,3 

James,  whofe  army  at  this  time  amounted  to  above  The  Scots 
30,000  men,  continued  ftill  at  Edinburgh,  from  which  '■^f"''=  '" 
he  fent  frsqient  mellages  to  order  his  nobilitv  and  ge-  P'"''^"'"- 
norah  to  follow  the  duke  of  Norfolk  into  England; 
but  thefe  were  dlfregarded.  J.,mes  was  flattered,  that 
now  lie  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  revenged  for  all  the 
indignities  that  had  been  offered  by  England  to  Scot- 
land. In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  the  French  am- 
baffador,  and  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  his  own 
troops.  About  the  beginning  of  Nov  mber,  he  came 
to  a  refolution  of  re-alfemhling  his  army,  which  wasdif- 
banded  upon  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  ictreat.  This  pro- 
jefl  appeared  fo  feafible  an  1  f  promifing,  that  feveral 
of  thj  nobilitv  are  faid  to  have  fallen  in  with  it,  parti- 
cularly the  lord  M.txwell,  the  earls  of  Arran,  Caflils, 
and  Glencairn,  with  ihe  lords  Fleming,  Somerville,  and 
Erfkine  :  otheis  reprefented,  but  in  vain,  that  the  arms 
of  Scotland  had  already  gained  fufficient  honour,  by 
obliging  the  powerful  army  of  the  Englifh,  with  their 
moft  experienced  general  at  their  head,  to  make  a 
fhamcful  retreat  before  a  handful  ;  that  the  force  of 
Scotland  was  inferior  to  that  of  En^^land  ;  and  that  art 
honourable  peace  wjs  ftill  pradicable.  It  was  fa^d,  in 
reply  to  thofe  confiderations,  that  the  ftate  of  the  quar- 
Ti\  was  row  greatly  altered  ;  that  Henry  had  in  his 
manitefto  declared  his  intention  to  enflave  their  coun- 
try ;  that  he  treated  the  nobility  as  his  valfals  ;  that  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  guilty  of  burning  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  defencelefs  inh.abitants,  by  laying  above  20 
villages  and  towns  in  afli  s  ;  and  that  no  Scotchman, 
who  was  not  corrupted  by  Henry's  gold,  would  op-  459  ' 
pofe  the  king's  will.  The  laft,  perhaps,  w.«  the  chief  ^"'^  «'  '•>'l 
argument  that  prevailed  on  the  lord  Maxwell,  a  noble- """'^7' '" 
man  of  great  honour  and  courage,  to  agree  to  carry  the  ^n^.^^a^j. 
war  into  England  by  Sol.vay,  provided  he  was  at  the  " 
head  of  10,000  men.  It  was  at  laft  agreed  that  the 
earl  of  Arran  and  tlie  cardinal  lliould  openly  raife  men, 
as  if  they  intended  to  enter  the  eaft  marches,  where 
they  were  to  make  only  a  feint,  while  the  lord  Max- 
well was  to  make  the  real  attempt  upon  the  weft.  Pri- 
vate letters  were  everywhere  circulated  to  raife  the  men 
who  were  to  ferve  under  the  lord  Maxwell  ;  among 
whom  were  the  earls  of  C.tffils  and  Glencairn,  the  lords 
Fleming,  Somerville,  Eiltine,  and  many  other  perfons 
ot  great  confidcration.  Jame?,  who  never  was  fufpeel- 
ed  of  want  of  coura;:;e,  probably  would  have  put  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  this  expedition,  had  he  mt  been  dif- 
fuaded  trom  it  by  his  priefts  and  minions,  who  remind- 
ed him  of  the  confultations  at  Fallamoor,  and  the 
other  treafonable  praaices  of  the  nobility.  They  add- 
ed, that  moft  of  them  being  corrupted  by  the  Eng"'fli 
gold,  he  conld  not  be  too  much  on  his  t;uird.  He  was 
at  laft  perfuaded  to  repair  to  the  caftle Of  Lofhm.ibea 
or  CarUverock,  and  there  to  wait  the  ilfue  of  the  in-  , 

road.  ,      , 

l-oril    •■ar- 

It  was  probably  at  this  place  that  James  was  pre-  well  lurer- 
vailed  on  to  come  to  the  fital  ref^kuion  of  appointing  f'-ded  .n 
one  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  fon  of  the  hou'e  of  Roflm,  and  '^'  '•"^■* 
a  favourite  minion  at  court,  to  command  the  aim\  in  q  ""*'?' 
chief  J  and  his  comroiffion  was  made  out  actorJing't.  d'^.' 
C  2  On    "   ■ 
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On  the  z.Ul  ot"  November,  the  Scots  bef;an  their  march 
■It  midnight  ;  and  having  palfcd  the  Kik,  all  the  ad- 
jacent villages  were  feen  in  Hanics  by  the  bre.ik  of  day. 
Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  the  Englllh  warden  of  thols: 
marches,  the  badard  Dacres,  and  Mufgrave,  haftily 
raifed  a  few  troops,  the  whole  not  exceeding  500  men, 
and  drew  them  up  upon  an  advantageous  ground  ;  when 
Sinclair,  ordeiing  the  royal  banner  to  be  dii'played,  and 
being  mounted  en  the  fliouldeis  of  two  tall  men,  pro- 
duced and  read  his  commiflion.  It  is  impoilibk  to 
Lnagine  the  coiiRernation  into  which  the  Scots  were 
tliiown  upon  thi:;  cccalion  ;  and  their  leaders  felting 
the  example,  the  whole  army  declared  (according  to 
the  Scotch  authors),  that  they  would  rather  furrender 
themfelves  prifoiicrb  to  the  Engliili,  than  fubmit  to  be 
commanded  by  fuch  a  general.  In  an  inftant,  all  order 
in  the  Scotch  army  was  broken  down  ;  horfe  and  foot, 
foldiers  and  fcullions,  noblemen  and  peafants,  were  in- 
termirgled.  It  was  eafy  for  the  Englifli  general  to 
perceive  this  confufion,  and  perhaps  to  guefs  at  its 
caufe.  A  hundred  of  his  light-horfe  happened  to  ad- 
vance ;  they  met  no  refillance :  the  nobles  were  the  firft 
who  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  ;  and  the  reil  of 
the  Engliili  advancing,  they  obtained  a  bloodlefs  vic- 
tory ;  for  even  the  women  and  the  boys  made  prifoners 
of  Scotch  foldiers,  and  few  or  none  were  killed.  The 
lord  Herbert  relates  the  circumftances  of  this  ftameful 
affair  with  fome  immaterial  differences  ;  but  agrees  with 
the  Scotch  authorities  upon  the  whole.  He  mentions, 
however,  no  more  than  800  common  foldiers  having 
been  made  prifoners.  The  chief  of  the  prifoners  were 
the  earls  of  Cafllls  and  Glencairn,  the  lords  Maxwell, 
Fleming,  Somerville,  Oliphant,  and  Gray,  with  above 
200  gentlemen  befides. 

James  was  then  at  Carlaverock,  which  is  about  12 
miles  diftant  from  the  place  of  adion,  deprefled  in  his 
fpirits,  and  anxious  about  the  event  of  tlie  expedition, 
which  is  to  this  day  called  the  JiijiJ  of  Soliuay  mofs. 
When  the  news  came  to  his  ears,  and  that  the  earl  of 
Arran  and  the  cardinal  were  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
he  was  feized  with  an  additional  dejeftlon  of  mind, 
which  brought  him  to  his  grave.  In  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  every  cruel  action  of  his  former  life  wounded  his 
confcience  ;  and  he  at  lall  funk  into  a  fullen  melan- 
choly, which  admitted  of  no  confolation.  From  Car- 
laverock  he  removed  to  Falkland  ;  and  was  fometimes 
lieard  to  exprefs  himfelf  as  if  he  thoitght  that  the  whole 
body  of  his  nobility  were  in  a  confpiracy  againfl  his 
perfon  and  dignity.  The  prefence  cf  the  few  attend- 
ants who  were  admitted  into  his  chamber,  and  who 
were  the  wicked  inllruments  of  his  mifconduft,  fcemed 
to  aggrav.ite  his  futferings,  and  he  either  could  not  or 
■would  not  take  viny  fuftenance.  His  death  being  now 
inevitable,  i'eatrn  approached  his  bed-fide  with  a  pa- 
per, to  wliich  he  is  faid  to  have  diri.<Sed  the  king's 
liand,  pretending  that  it  was  his  lad  will.  On  the  i8ih 
of  December,  while  James  was  in  this  deplorable  (late, 
a  meflenger  came  from  Linlithgow,  with  an  account 
ihot  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter  j  and 
the  lall  v/ords  he  was  diftiniftly  heard  to  fay, "were,  "  It 
will  end  as  it  began  ;  the  crown  came  by  a  woman,  and 
it  will  go  with  one  ;  many  miferies  approach  this  poor 
kingdom  j  king  Henry  wiil  either  mailer  it  by  arms,  or 
win  it  by  mani.ige."  He  then  turned  his  face  to  the 
Wall,  and  in  broE:en  ejaculations  pronounced  the  word 
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So'ivay  niofi,  and  fome  faint  exprelHons  alluding  to  tlie    Scotlanc'. 
difgrace  he  futfcred.     In  this  (late  he   languilhed  for  ^"^''•'"'•^ 
fome  days;  for  it  is  certain  he   did   not  (urvive    the 
13th.  463 

James  V.  was  fucceeded  by  his  infant  daughter  Mary,  Is  fucceed- 
whole  birth  we  have  already    mentioned.     James    had  "*  ^1  *''*' 
taken  no  fteps  for  the   fecurity  of  his  kingdom,  fo  that  ^''' 
ambitious  men  had  now  another  opportunity  of  throw, 
ing   the  public  affairs    into  confufion.     The  fituation 
of  Scotland    indeed    at    this    time    was    very    critical. 
Many   of  the  nobility  were  priK  ners    in    England,  and  Critical  fi- 
thole  who  remained  at  home  were   fadlious  and  turbu-  '"^V°°  "* 
lent.     The  nation  was   difpiiited   by  an    unfuccefsful 
war.     Cummotions  were   daily  excited    on  account  of 
religion,  and  Henry  VIII.  had  formed  a  defign  of  add- 
ing   Scotland  to   his  other  dominions.     Py  a  tedamen- 
tary  deed  which   cardinal   Beaton   had  forged   in   the 
name   of  his  fovereign,  he   was  appointed  tutor  to  the 
queen  and    governor   of  the  realm,  and    three   of  the 
principal  nobility  were  named  to  aifl  as  his   counfellors 
in  the    adminillration.     The  nobility  and  the   people, 
however,  calling    in  quellion  the  authenticity  of   this 
deed,  which   he   could  not  ellablilh,  the  cardinal    was 
degraded    from  the  dignity  he   had  aifumed  ;  and  the 
eflates    of    the   kingdom    advanced    into  the    regency 
James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,   whom  they  judged  ''"?  ^f" 
to  be  entitled  to  this  difliniflion,  as    the  fecond   perlbn  P"'""*^  ■■'■■ 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  nearefl  heir,  after  Mary,  to  the  " 
crown. 

The  difgrace  of  cardinal  Beaton  might  have  proved 
the  de(lru<5tion  cf  his  party,  if   the  earl  of   Arran  had 
been  endowed  with  vigour  of  mind  and  ability.     But 
his  views  were  circumlcribed  ;  and  he  did  not  compen-        ,(,(, 
fate    for   this   deleft   by  any  firmnefs  of  purpofe.     He  Hischarac- 
was  too  indolent  to  gain  partizans,  and   too   irrefolute  ''■■• 
to  fix  them.     Slight   difficulties  filled   him    with    em- 
barraffment,  and  great    ones  overpowered    him.     His 
enemies,  applying  themfelves  to  the  timidity  of  his  dif- 
pofition,  betrayed  him  into  weaknelfes ;  and  the  elleent 
which  his  gentlenefs  had  procured  him  in  private  life, 
was  loll  in  the  contempt  attending  his  public  conduft, 
wh^ch  was  feeble,  fluiffuating,  and  inconllfteit.  ^(,j 

The    attachment    which  the  regent   was  known  to  He  br- 

profefs  for  the  reformed   religion,  drew  to  him  the  love  ^""i"  po- 

of  the  people  ;  his  high  birth,  and    the  mildnefs  of  his  f"'"  ""  , 

■1-        1    u    •         r      CL  !  r  L        •  account  of 

virtues,  conciltatea  their  reipect  ;  and  from  the  circum-  hisattacl- 

flance,  that  his  name  was  at  the  head  cfthe  roll  of  he-  mcnttothe 
relics  which  the  clergy  had  prtfeiited  to  the  late  king,  a  rcf<rnu- 
fentiment  cf  tenderncfs  was   mingled   with   his  popula- ''°''- 
rity.     His  conduft  correlpnnded,  at  fit  ft,  with  the  im- 
prelhons  entertained  in  his  favour.     Thomas  GuilLime 
and  John   Rough,  two  celebrated  preachers,    were  in- 
vited   to  live   in  his  houfe  ;  and  he  permitted  them  to 
declaim    openly  againll    the  errors   of  the    church  of 
Rome.     They  attacked  and  expofed  the  fupreniacy  of 
the  pope,  the  worlhip  of  im^iges,  and  the  invocation   of 
faints.     Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  prelates  were  exceed- 
ingly provoked,  and  indefatigably  adlive   to  defend  tlic 
edablilhed  doc'^rines. 

This  public  fancftion  afforded  to  the  reformation  was        4*8 
of  little  confequonce,   however,  wlieii  compared  with  a  '^^^  F*''P'* 
meafure  which  was  foon  after  adopted  by  Robert  lord  P"'""""^^ 
Maxwell.    He  prnpofed,  that  the  liberty  of  reading  the  fcrii-tures 
fcriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  HiGuld  be  permitted  to  in  their 
the  people ;  and  that,  for  the  future,  no  heretical  guilt  mother- 

Ihould  '""gae. 
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lliOulJ  be  Inferred  againil  any  perfon  for  having  them 
in  his  pofieffion,  or  (or  making  ufe  of  tliem.  The  re- 
gent and  the  three  eftatesacicnowledged  the  propriety  of 
tliis  propofal.  Gavin  Dunbar  archbilhop  of  Glafgow, 
and  chancellor  of  Scotland,  protefted,  indeed,  for  him- 
felf  and  for  the  church,  that  no  adt  on  this  fubje«5l 
fliould  pafs  and  be  effeflual,  till  a  provincial  council  of 
all  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom  fhould  confider  and  de- 
termine, whether  there  was  a  neceffity  that  the  people 
(hould  confult  and  lludy  the  fcriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  But  his  proteftation  being  difregarded,  the 
bill  ot  the  lord  Maxwell  was  carried  into  a  law,  and  the 
regent  made  it  generally  known  by  a  proclamation. 

From  this  period  copies  of  the  Bible  were  import- 
ed in  great  numbers  from  England  j  and  men,  allured 
by  an  appeal  fo  flattering  to  their  reafon,  were  proud 
to  recover  from  the  fupiae  ignorance  in  which  they 
had  been  kept  by  an  artful  prieflhood.  To  read  be- 
came a  common  accomplilhment :  and  books  were  mul- 
tiplied in  every  quarter,  which  difclofed  the  pride,  the 
tyranny,  and  the  abfurdities  of  the  Romifli  church  and 
fuperliitions. 

The  death  of  James  V.  proved  very  favourable  to 
the  ambitious  defigns  of  Henry.  He  now  propofed 
an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  his 
fon  Edward  VI.  with  Mary  the  young  queen  of  Scot- 
land. To  promote  this,  he  releafed  the  noblemen  who 
had  been  taken  prifoners  at  Solway,  after  having  en- 
gaged thenj  on  oath,  not  only  to  concur  in  promoting 
the  alliance,  but  to  endeavour  to  procure  him  the  charge 
and  cuftody  of  the  young  queen,  with  the  government 
of  her  kingdom,  and  the  poifeflion  of  her  caftles.  The 
earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother,  who  had  been  fifteen 
years  in  exile,  accompanied  them  to  Scotland,  and 
brought  letters  from  Henry  recommending  them  to  the 
refti'.ution  of  their  honours  and  ellates.  The  regent 
was  inclined  to  favour  the  demands  of  peifons  of  fuch 
eminent  ftation  ;  but  though  the  ftates  were  inclined 
to  the  marriage,  they  refilled  to  permit  the  removal  of 
the  queen  into  England,  anJ  treated  with  contempt  the 
idea  of  giving  the  government  of  Scotl.ind  and  the  care 
of  the  caftles  to  the  king  i.f  England.  Sir  Ralph  Sad- 
ler, the  Englifh  ambaffador,  exerted  all  his  endeavours 
10  induce  the  regent  to  comply  with  the  requlfitions  of 
his  mailer  ;  but  all  his  intrigues  were  unfuccefsful ;  and 
Henry  perceiving  that  he  mull  depart  from  fuch  extra- 
vagant conditions,  at  lail  authoriled  the  commiflioners 
to  confent  to  treaties  of  amity  and  marriage,  on  the 
mod  favourable  terms  that  could  be  procured.  In  con- 
fequence  of  thefc  powers  given  to  the  commillloners,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  firm  peace  and  alli.ince  fhould  take 
place  between  the  two  nations,  and  that  they  fhould 
mutually  defend  and  proted  one  anotlier  in  cafe  of  an 
invalicn.  The  queen  was  to  remain  within  her  own 
dominions  till  fhe  w,fs  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  Henry 
was  not  to  claim  any  (hare  in  the  government.  Six 
nobles,  or  iheir  apparent  heirs,  were  to  be  furrendered 
to  him  in  fecurity  for  the  conveyance  of  the  young 
'pieen  into  England,  and  for  her  marriage  with  prince 
Edward,  as  foon  as  fhe  was  ten  years  of  age.  It  was 
alfo  llipulated,  that  though  the  queen  fliould  have  iflue 
by  Edward,  Scotland  Ihould  retain  net  only  its  name, 
but  its  laws  and  liberties. 

Thefe  conditions,  however  advantageous  to  Scot- 
land,   yet  did  net  give  entire  fatisfaftion.     Cardinal 
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Beaton,  who  had  been  imprifoned  on  pretence  of  trea- 
fonable  fchemes,  and  was  now  releafed  from  his  confine- 
ment by  the  influence  of  the  queen-dow.iger,  took  all 
opportunities  of  exclaiming  againft  the  alliance,  as 
tending  to  deftroy  the  independency  of  the  kingdom. 
He  pointed  out  to  the  churchmen  the  dangers  whicli 
arole  from  the  prevalence  of  hercfy,  and  urged  them  to 
unanimity  and  zeal.  Awakening  all  their  fears  and 
felfilhnefs,  they  granted  him  a  large  fum  of  money  with 
which  he  might  gain  partizans  ;  the  friars  were  inftrufr- 
ed  to  preach  againft  the  treaties  with  England  ;  and 
fanatical  men  were  inftruifled  to  difplay  their  rage  in 
offering  indignities  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler. 

Cardinal  Beaton  was  not  the  only  antagonift  the  re-  And  by  fe- 
gent  had  to  deal  with.     The  Earls  of  Argyle,  Hnnt-'J^'"'  ""; 
ley,  Boihwel,  and  Murray,  concurred  in  the  oppofi-    ""'"  "' 
tion  ;  and  having  colledled  fome  troops,  and  poilelTed 
themfelves   of  the  queen's  perfon,  they  alTumed  all  the 
auihoiity.     Tliey  were  joined  by  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
who  was  made  to  hope  that  he  might  efpoufe  the  queen- 
dowager  and  obtain  the  regency.     He  was   alfo   in- 
clined to  oppofe   the  earl  of  Arran,  from  an  ancient 
quarrel  which   had  fubfifted  between  their  two  fami- 
lies ;  and  iVom  a  claim  he  had  to  fuperfede  him,  not 
only  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  perfonal  eftates,  but  in  the 
fucceflion  to  the  crown.     The  legent,  alarmed  at  fuch 
a  powerful  combination  againft  him,  inclined  to  attend 
to  fome  advances  which  were  made  him  by  the  queen-       ^yj 
dowager  and  cardinal.  To  refufc  to  condrm  the  treaties.  But  con- 
after  he  had  brought  them  to  a  conclulion,  was,  how-  '■'■"'»  '*^^ 
ever,  a  ftep  fo  repuijnant  to  probity,  that  he  could  not  "*°"'' "' 

.  .,.  ^     o  r  -"  amity  and 

be  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  it.     He    therefore,    in  a  marriajre 
folemn  manner,  ratified  them  in  the  abbey-church  ofwithEng- 
Holyroodhoufe,  and  commanded  the  great  feal  of  Scot-  land, 
land  to  be  appended  to  them.     The  fame  day  he  went 
to  St  Andrew's,  and  ifliied  a  mandate  to  the  cardinal, 
requiring  him  to  return  to  his  allegiance.     To  this  the 
prelate  refufed  to  pay  any  attention,  or  to  move  from 
his  caftte  ;  upon  which   the   regent   denounced  him  a 
rebel,  and  threatened  to  compel  him  to  fubmiflion  by       474 
military  force.     But  in  a  few  days  after,  the  pufillani-  Hcaban- 
mous  regent  meeting  with  Beaton,  foifook  the  inlereft  p  "',  x'*- 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  embraced  that  of  the  queen-dow-  ,j,.f(j  ^^^ 
ager  and  of  France.     Being  in  hafte  alfo  to  reconcile  rcnouncts 
himfelf  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  renounced  publicly,  the  Protei- 
at  Stirling,  the  opinions  of  the  reformed,  and  received  tantrcli- 
abfolution  from  the  hands  of  the  cardinal.  S"""" 

By    this    mean-fpirited  conduift  the  regait  expofed 
himfelf  to  univerfal  contempt,  while  cardinal  Beaton 
ufurped  the  who'e  authority.     The  earl  of  the  Lenox, 
finding  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  his  fuit  to 
the  queen-dowager,  engaged  in  negociations  with  Hen- 
ry, to  place  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Scottilh  lords  who 
were  in  the  Englilh  intereft,  and   to  aflert  the  caufe  of       4-j 
the  reformation.     The  confequence  of  all   this  was  a  Henry '« 
rupture  with  England.     Henry   not  only  delayed  to  violcntpr.-- 
ratify  the  treaties  on  his  parr,  but  ordered  all  the  Scot-  «tduig«. 
tifh  Ihips  in  the  harbours  of  England  to  be  taken  and 
confifcated.     This  violent  proceeding  inflamed  the  na- 
tional difgufts  againft  the  Englifh  alliance  ;  and    the 
party  of  the  cardinal  and  queen-dowager  thus  obtained 
an  irkcreafe  of  popularity.     Henry   himfelf,  however, 
was  fo  much  accullomed  to  adts  of  outrage  and  vio- 
lence, that  he  feemed  to  think  the  ftep  he  had  jiift  now 
taken  a  matter  of  no  moment ;  and  therefore  he  de- 
ma  nde.i 
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Sfiibrd.  inandeJ  that  the  hoftages,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
^■'^■"^■'■''•^  marn:ip;e,  fliould  lliU  be  delivered  up  to  him.  But  the 
cardinal  and  regent  informed  liis  amb.tiiador,  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  that  from  their  own  authority  they  could  not 
command  any  of  the  nobles  to  be  committed  to  him 
as  hollaires  ;  and  that  the  otTenfive  llrain  of  behaviour 
alfunied  by  the  Englifli  monarch  might  have  alicied 
the   fentiments  of  the  Scottilh  pailiamcnt   with  regard 

476  to  a  meafarc  of  fuch  miporiance.  After  much  alterca- 
The  neg<'-  tjon  tiig  conierences  were  broken  olf;  and  as  the  lords 
ciations       ^.],g  ^.^re  releafed  from  captivity  had  proniifed  to  rc- 

ru  en  o  •  ^^.j^  prifoners  to  England,  it  now  remained  with  them 
to  fulfil  their  promile.  None  of  them,  however,  had 
the  courage  to  do  fo,  excepting  the  earl  of  Caffih  ; 
and  Henry,  being  llruck  with  his  punfti;ious  fenfe  ot 
honour,  difmilTed  him  loaded  with  prefents. 

Cardinal  Beiton  being  thus  in  polfeffion  of  power, 

477  took  meafures  to  fecure  it.  The  lolemnity  of  u\e  co- 
The  queen  ronation  of  the  young  queen  was  celebrated  at  Stirling. 
crowned.     ^  council  wa?  chofen  to  dired  and  afliit  the  regent  in 

the  greater  affairs  of  ftate,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  queen-dowager.  John  Hamilton,  the  abbot  ol 
P.iiiley,  who  had  acquired  an  a;'cendency  over  the  re 
gent,  was  alfo  promoted  to  the  privy-feal,  and  made 
treafurer  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  cardinal  Beaton,  up:in 
the  requeft  of  the   regent  and  the  three  eftates,  acctpt- 

478  ed  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor. 

Enniiiybe-      After  the  flatteries  and  the  hopes  with   which  the 

twecn  car-  ^^^.^  ^j-  Lgj,f,x  had  been  amuled,  the  cardinal  had  rea- 

ton\inl"ie  f°"  '°  dread  the  utmolf  warmth  of  his  reieninitnt.     He 

tarl  i.f  Le-  had  therefore  written  to  Francis  I.  giving  a   detail  of 

nos.  the  critical  fiiuation  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  intreat- 

ing  him  to  recal  to  France  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  was 

now  interelled  to  oppofe   the  influence  and  operations 

of    the    queen-dowager.        But  the  indignation    with 

which  the  treachery  of  the  cardinal  had  inllamv-d   the 

479  earl  of  Lenox,  precipitated  him  into  immediate  action, 
Hoftihucs  ^^^  (Jeftated  the  intention  of  tliis  artifice.  In  the  ho- 
1  j|,j  j^j.  ftile  fituation  of  his  mind  towards  i^cotland,  an  oppor- 
tcr.  tiinity   of  commencing  hoftilities  had  prefentcd  ill'clf. 

Five  (hips  had  arrived  in  the  Clyde  from  Fiance,  load- 
ed with  warlike  ftores,  and  having  on  board  the  pa- 
triarch of  Venice,  Peter  Contareni,  legate  from  Paul  HI. 
■with  La  Erode,  and  James  Mefnaige,  ambaliadors  from 
France  ;  and  30,000  crowns,  which  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  llrent'thening  the  French  fadion,  and  to  be 
diltributed  by  ihe  q  leen  dowager  and  the  cardinal  Pre- 
vailing with  the  commanders  ol  thefe  velfcls,  who  con- 
ceived him  t"  be  the  ialt  friend  of  their  m.inarch,  he 
fecured  this  money  for  his  own  ule,  and  depufited  the 
military  flores  in  his  caftle  oi  Dumbarton,  under  the 
care  ot  George  Stirling  the  dcputy-gtivernor,  who  at 
this  lime  «as  entirely  in  his  interells. 

By  the  fucceCsful  application  of  this  wealth,  the  earl 
of  Lenox  called  .-oith  the  full  exertion  of  hib  party  in 
levying  a  formidable  army,  with  which  he  threatened 
the  dellruiftion  of  th?  regent  and  the  cardinal,  offering 
th'"m  battle  in  the  fields  betwe.n  Le  th  and  Edinbuigh, 
The  regent,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  ac  ept  the 
challenge  of  his  rival,  had  recourfe  to  negociati-  n.   Car- 

480  dinal  Beaton  and  the  earl  f  Hun'ley  pmpr  led  reims 
I''"',",  r.r'^^  amity,  aiid  exerted  thenifelves  with  I'o  much  addrei:-, 
to  ht-  acci-  '  '^  Lenox,  loling  the  opportunity  of  cha- 
fed by  his  'tihng  liis  enemies,  cunfented  to  an  ac- ommod.-ition, 
enemies,      and  indulged  an; w  ihe  hope  of  oLt  aning  the   quecn- 
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dowager  in  marriage.     His  army  was  dirmified,  and  Scot!and 
he  threw  himfelf  at  the  iect  of  his  niillrels,  by  whom  ^~''^''^» 
he  was,  in  appearance,  favourably  received  :  but  many 
of  his  friends  were  fcducej  from  Lim  under  different  pre- 
tences ;  and  at   laft,   apprehending  his  total  luin  from 
fome  fecret  enterpriie,  he  fled  to  Glafgow,   and  fortified         « 
himlell  in  th.it  city.     The  regent,  collcding  an   army,  And  i,i 
marched  againll    him  ;  and  having  defeated  his  friend  obliged  t< 
the  earl  of  Glei. cairn  in  a  bloody  encounter,  w.is  able  to  "/• 
reduce  the  plate  of  Ibengih  in  which  he  confided.     In 
this  ebb  of  his  1  ^rtunc,  the  earl  of  Lenox  had  no  hope 
but  from  England. 

The   revolution    produced  in  the  political   ftate   of 
Scotland  by  the  arts  ot  cardinal  Beaton,  while  it  de- 
feated the  intiigues  of  Henry  VIII.    pointed   all    its 
ftrength  agaiult  the  prngrefs  <jt  the   reformation.     Af- 
ter abandoning  his  old  friends,  the  regent,  in  connec- 
tion with  the   cardinal,  was  ambitious  to  undo  all  the  5 
fervices  he  had  rendered  to   them.     The  three  ellates  Alli-jnce 
annulled  the  treaties  oi  amity  and  marriage,  and  em-w.th 
powered  commilhoners  to    conclude  an  alliance  w  ith  Frs'X'e 
France.     The   regent  difcharged    the    two    preachers '^'""•""" 
Guillame  and  Rough,  whom  he  had  invited  to  impugn  p^'^jj.^!^ 
the  doiftrines  of  the  church.      H^  diove  back  into  Eng-  pcrl'ctutc 
land  many  pi>  us  perfnns,  whnfe  zealhad  brought  them 
to  bcctland,  to  expla-n  and  advance  tlie  new  opinions. 
He  carelfed   with   paiticular  relpect  the  legate  whom 
the  pope   had   lent   to  difcourage   the  marriage  of  the 
young  queen  with  the  prince  ot  Wales,  and  to  promife 
his   afiillance  againlf  the   enterprifes  of  Henry  VIII. 
He  procured  an  afl  of  parliament  to  be   palled  for  the 
pertecution  (f  heretics;  and,  upfn  the  foundation  of 
this    authority,    the    moft  rigorous    pr  ceedings    were 
concerted    ajainfl;   the   reformed;   when   the   arms    of 
England,  roulingthe  apprehenuons  of  the  nation,  gave 
thefulleil  employment  to  tlie  regent  and  hiscouui'ell-irs.        .5., 

In   the   rage  and  anguilh  ot  dilappointed  ambition,  I  enox  er 
the  earl  of  Lenox  made  an  offer  to  alFili  the  views  ol'g'iges  in 
the  king  of  England  ;  who,  treating   hiin  as  an  ally,  ,'^  E'lgli 
engaged,  in  the  event  of  fuccefs,  to  give  him  in  mar- ""^^^  ' 
riaj^e  his  niece  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  and  to  in- 
vell  him  in  the  regency  of  Scotland.      To  eftablilh  tlie 
reformation  in  Sc  tland,  to  acquire  the  fuperiority  over 
it  to  Henry  VIII.  and  to  effedtu  ite  the  marriage  of  the 
prince   of  Wales  with  the  queen  ot  Scots,  were  the 
great  objeifts  of  their  confederacy.  .g. 

Henry,  thouj;h  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  which  An  Engli 
required  all  his  military  force,  could  not  refill:  the  earliell  army  en- 
opportunitv    in    his    power    to  execute   his  vengeance  "^"  ^'°'* 
againlt  Scotland.     E  ward  Symour  earl  of  Hartford 
was  appointed  to  command  10  ocomen  ;  who  were  em- 
barked at  Tinmouth,  aboard  a  fleet  of  200  fhips,  under 
the  direflion  of  Sir  John    Dudley    lord  Lille.     This 
army  w.,s  landed  wiihout  oppofition  near  Leilh  ;  and 
the  earl  of  Hartford  made  it  known  to  Sir  Adam  Ot- 
terburn,  the  provolt  of  Edinbuigii,  that  his  commifllon 
empowered  liim  to  lay  the  country  walle  and  delolate, 
unltfs  the  regent  fliould  deliver  up  tlie  young  queen  to 
tie  king  of  Enj.' land.     It  was  ani'wcred,  that  every  cx- 
tiemity  of  clitlrcfs  would  be  endured,  before  the  Scot-        .jj, 
tllh  nation  would  fubtiilt  to  fo  ignominious  a  demand.  Who  con 
Six  thoufand    liorfe    from    Berwick,    under    the  lord  mit  cruel 
Ever,  now  joined   the  earl  ol    Hartford.     Leith  and '''^^^''^" 
Edinburgh,  after    a   fee!)le    refill  tnce,    yielded  to  the'.'°  "V'' 
Englilli  commander  ;  who  iibandoncd  them  to  pillage,  ,|^.,,j„  ^c- 

and  tir;e. 
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and  tlien  fet  fire  to  them.  A  cruel  devaftation  enfued 
in  the  furrounding  vilhiges  and  country,  and  an  inimenle 
booty  was  conveyed  on  board  the  Lnglilh  fleet.  But, 
while  an  extreme  terror  was  everywhere  e.\cited,  the 
carl  of  Hartford  re-embarked  a  pai  t  of  liis  troops,  and 
ordered  the  remainder  to  march  with  expedition  to  the 
frontiers  of  England. 

The  regent,  alfilled  by  cardinal  Beaton  and  the  earls 
of  Huntky,  Argyle,  Bothwell,  and  Murray,  was  aftive, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  colleft  an  army,  and  to  provide 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  kingdom.  He  felt,  therefore, 
the  greateR  furprifc  on  being  relieved  fo  unexpectedly 
from  the  moil  imminent  danger  ;  and  an  expedition, 
conduced  with  fo  little  difceniment,  did  not  advance 
tlie  meafures  of  Henry  VIII.  To  acc^^mplilh  the 
marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  the  prince  of  Wales, 
to  pofl'efs  himfelf  of  her  peifon,  or  to  atchieve  a  con- 
qucft  over  SLOtland,  were  all  circumllances  apparently 
w  ithin  the  reach  of  the  Englifli  commander  :  and  yet, 
in  tlie  moment  of  viftory,  he  neglcifled  to  pro(ecute  his 
advantages ;  afld  having  infianied  the  anlinofities  ot  the 
Scotiilh  nation,  by  a  difplay  ot  tlie  paffions  and  cruelty 
of  his  malter,  left  them  to  recover  from  their  difaller, 
aod  to  improve  in  their  refources. 

The  earl  of  Lenc-x,  taking  the  opportunity  of  the 
Englilh  fleet,  went  to  confuU  with  Henry  VIII.  upon 
the  defperati  ftate  ot  his  affairs.  He  renewed  his  en- 
gagements witli  this  monarch  ;  and  received  in  mar- 
riage the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  with  po/relfions  in 
England.  Soon  after,  he  arrived  in  the  frith  of  Clyde, 
witli  18  fhips  and  600  foldiers,  that  he  might  fecure 
the  cattle  of  Dumbart'^n,  and  employ  himfelf  in  plun- 
dering and  devaftation.  But  George  Stirling,  to 
whom  the  calUe  was  entrufted,  refufed  to  furrender 
it ;  and  even  obliged  him  to  re-embark  his  troops.  After 
engaging  in  a  few  petty  incurfions  and  fkirmilhes,  he 
returned  to  England. 

In  1544,  Henry  confented  to  a  truce;  and  Scot- 
land, after  having  fuffeied  the  miferies  of  war,  was  fub- 
jedfed  to  the  horrors  of  perfecution.  The  regent  had 
procured  an  aift  of  parliament  for  the  perfecution  of 
the  reformed  ;  and  the  cardinal,  to  draw  to  hinifelf  an 
additional  fplcndour  and  power,  had  obtained  from  the 
pope  the  dignity  of  legate  a  latere.  A  vifitation  of  his 
own  diocefe  appeared  to  him  the  moft  proper  method 
of  commencing  the  propofed  extirpation  of  herefy,  and 
he  carried  with  him  in  his  train  tlie  regent,  and  many 
pcrfons  of  diltinetion,  to  allift  in  his  judicatories,  and  to 
fnare  in  his  difi^race. 

\\\  the  to  ATI  of  Perth  a  great  many  pcrfons  were 
accufcd  and  cond.nined.  The  molt  trilling  offences 
were  regarded  a.  atrocious  crimes,  and  made  the  fub- 
jeds  ot  profccution  and  punilhment.  Robert  Lannb 
was  hanged  for  aflirming  that  the  invocation  of  faints 
had  no  merit  to  fave.  William  Andcrfon,  James  Rey- 
nold, and  James  Finlayfon,  fuffercd  the  lame  death, 
for  having  abufed  an  image  of  St  Francis,  by  putting 
horns  upon  his  head.  James  Hunter,  having  kept 
their  company,  was  found  to  be  equally  guilty,  and 
punifiied  in  the  fame  manner.  He.en  Stirke,  having 
refufed,  when  in  lab^'ur,  to  invoke  tfic  affillance  of  the 
Virgin,  was  drowned  in  a  pool  of  water.  Many  of  the 
burfrelTes  of  Penh,  beinj;  fufpefled  of  herefy,  were  fent 
into  banifhment  ;  and  the  lord  Rutliven,  the  provoft, 
was  upon  the  fame  account  difmilTcd  from  his  office. 


The  cardinal  was  ftrenuous  in  perfecuting  herefy  in 
other  parts  of  his  diocefe.  But  the  difcontents  and 
clamour  attending  the  executions  of  men  of  inferior  If  a- 
lion  were  now  loll  in  the  fame  of  the  martyrdom  of 
George  Witliait;  a  perfon  who,  while  he  was  refpec- 
table  by  his  birth,  was  highly  eminent  from  the  opi 
nion  entertained  of  his  capacity  and  endowments.  Th 
hiltorians   of  the   Protellant  pcrfu..(ion  have  fpoken  of 
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this  reformer  in  terms  of  the  liiglielt  adn.iration.  They 
extol  his  krtming  as  extenfive,  infift  on  the  extreme  can- 
dour of  his  difpolition,  and  afcribe  to  him  the  utmofl 
purity  of  morals.  But  while  the  Itiain  cf  their  pane- 
gyric is  cxpoied  to  fufpicion  from  its  excefs,  tliey  have 
ventured  to  impute  to  h<m  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  ;  f  > 
lliat  we  mull  necelLiily  receive  their  eulogiunis  with 
fonie  abatement.  It  may  be  fufficient  to  affirm,  that 
Mr  Wilhart  was  the  molt  eminent  preacher  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  in  Scotland.  His  mind  was  certainly 
cultivated  by  reflexion  and  ftudy,  and  he  was  amply 
polfelFed  of  thole  abilities  and  qualifications  which 
awaken  and  agitate  the  paflions  of  the  people.  His 
miniftry  had  been  attended  with  the  moll  flattering  fuc- 
cefs  ;  and  his  courage  to  encounter  danger  grew  wiili 
his  reputation.  The  day  before  he  was  apprehended, 
he  faid  to  Juhn  Knox,  who  attended  him ;  "  I  a:n 
weary  of  the  world,  fince  1  perceive  that  men  are  weaiy 
of  God."  He  had  already  reconciled  himfelf  to  that 
terrible  death  which  awaited  him.  He  was  found  in 
the  houfe  of  Cockburn  of  Ormillon,  in  Eaft  Lothian  ; 
who  refuling  to  deliver  him  to  the  fervants  of  the  re- 
gent, the  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  iheriff  of  the  county, 
required  tliat  he  lliould  be  intruded  to  his  care,  aiid 
promifed  that  no  injury  fhould  be  done  to  Ijim.  But 
the  authority  of  the  regent  and  his  counfellors  obliged 
the  earl  to  furrender  his  charge.  He  was  conveyed  to 
the  cardinal's  callle  at  St  Andrew's,  and  his  trial  was 
hurried  on  with  precipitation.  The  cardinal  and  the 
clergy  proceeding  in  it  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
fecular  power,  adjudged  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  In  tlie 
circumllances  of  his  execution  there  appears  a  deliberate 
and  mod  barbarous  cruelty.  When  led  out  to  the 
ftakc,  he  was  met  by  priells,  who,  mocking  his  condi- 
tion, called  upon  him  to  pray  to  the  Virgin,  that  flie 
might  intercede  with  her  Son  for  mercy  to'hini.  "  For- 
bear to  tempt  me,  my  brethren,"  was  his  mild  reply 
to  them.  A  black  coat  of  linen  was  put  upon  him 
by  one  executioner,  and  bags  of  powder  were  fillened 
to  his  body  by  another.  Some  pieces  of  ordnance 
were  pointed  to  tlie  place  of  execution.  He  fpoke  to 
the  Ipedators,  intreating  them  to  remember  that  he 
was  to  die  fir  the  true  Gofpel  of  Chrill.  Fire  was 
communicated  to  the  faggots.  Fiom  a  balcony  in  a 
tower  of  his  callle,  which  was  hung  witli  tapelhy,  the 
cardinal  and  the  prelates,  reclining  upon  lich  culhions, 
beheld  the  inhuman  fcene.  This  infolent  triumph, 
more  than  all  hisaffliiftions,  afFeifted  the  magnanimity  of 
the  fuiferer.  He  exclaimed,  that  the  enemy,  who  fo 
proudly  f  lared  himfelf,  would  perilh  in  a  few  days,  and 
be  expofed  ignominioully  in  the  place  which  hs  now  oc- 
cupied. 

Cardinal  Beaton  took  a  pleafure  in  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  the  chrgy  upon  a  deed,  which,  it 
was  thought,  would  till  the  enemies  of  tl;e  church  with 
terror.  But  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  more 
excited  than  their  iVtrs.     All  ranks  of  men  were  dif- 
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gulled  with  an  exerclfe  of  power  which  defpifed  every 
boundary  of  moderation  and  juftice.  The  prcdi<flion 
of  Mr  WilTiart,  fuggefted  by  the  general  odium  which 
attended  the  cardinal,  was  confidered  by  the  difciples 
of  this  martyr  as  the  effufion  of  a  prophet ;  and  per- 
iiaps  gave  occafion  to  the  affaflination  that  followed. 
Their  complaints  were  attended  to  by  Norman  Lefiy, 
the  elded  fon  of  the  earl  of  Roches,  whom  the  cardinal 
had  treated  with  indignity,  thougii  he  had  profited  by 
his  fervices.  He  confented  to  be  their  leader.  The 
cardinal  was  in  his  callle  at  St  Andrew's,  which  he  was 
fortifying  after  the  ftrongell  falhion  of  that  age.  The 
conff  irators,  at  different  times,  early  in  the  morning, 
entered  into  it.  The  gates  were  fecured  ;  and  appoint- 
ing a  guard,  that  no  intimation  of  their  proceedings 
might  go  to  thecaidinal,  they  difmiffed  from  the  caftle 
all  his  workmen  feparately,  to  the  number  of  loo,  and 
all  his  dnmeftics,  who  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  50 
pcrfons.  The  elded  fon  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  whom 
he  kept  as  an  hoRage  tor  liis  father's  behaviour,  was 
alone  detained  by  them.  The  prelate,  alarmed  with 
iheir  noife,  looked  from  his  window,  and  was  informed 
that  his  callle  was  taken  by  Norman  Lelly.  It  was  in 
vatn  that  he  endeavoured  to  fecure  the  door  of  his 
chamber  by  bolts  and  chefts.  The  confpirators  brought 
fire,  and  were  ready  to  apply  it,  when,  admitting  them 
into  his  prefence,  he  implored  their  mercy.  Two  of 
them  flruck  him  haftily  svith  their  fwords.  But  James 
Melvil,  rebuking  their  paffion,  told  them,  that  this  work 
and  judgment  of  God,  though  fecret  ought  to  be  done 
witli  gravity.  He  reminded  the  cardinal,  in  general 
terms,  of  the  enormity  of  his  fins,  and  reproached  him 
in  a  more  particular  manner  with  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wifhart.  He  fwore,  that  no  hopes  of  his  riches,  no 
dread  of  his  power,  and  no  hatred  to  liis  perfon,  were 
any  motives  which  adluated  him  ;  but  that  he  was 
moved  to  accomplllh  his  deftru'^ion,  by  the  obftinacy 
and  zeal  manifelled  by  him  againll  Chrifl  Jefus  and  his 
lioly  Gofpel.  Waiting  for  no  anfwer  to  his  harangue, 
he  thruft  the  cardinal  three  times  through  the  body 
with  his  dagger,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1546. 

The  rumour  that  the  caftle  was  taken  giving  an  alarm 
to  the  inhabitants  of  St  Andrew's,  they  came  in  crowds 
to  gratify  their  curiofity,  and  to  offer  their  affiftance,  ac- 
cording to  the  fentiments  they  entertained.  The  adhe- 
rents and  dependents  of  the  cardinal  were  clamorous  to 
fee  him  ;  and  the  confpirators,  carrying  his  dead  body 
to  the  very  place  from  which  he  had  beheld  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  Mr  Wifhart,  expofed  it  to  their  view. 

The  truce,  in  the  mean  time,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded with  England  was  frequently  interrupted  ;  but 
tvrcen  Eiig-  "O  memorable  battles  were  fought.     Mutual  depreda- 
land,  tions  kept  alive  the  hoftile  fpirit  of  the  two  kingdoms  ; 

France,  and  and  while  the  rei;ent  was  making  military  preparations, 
.Scotland,     \vhich  gave  the  promife  of  important  events,  a  treaty  of 
peace   was  finilhed  between  England  and  France,   in 
which  Francis  I.  took  care  to  comprehend  the  Scottilh 
nation.     In  this  treaty  it  was  ftipulated  by  Henry,  that 
h:  was  not  to  wage  war  againft  Scotland,  unlef;  he 
ihould  be  provoked  by  new  and  jull  caufes  of  hoflility. 
But  the  murdereis  of  cardinal  Beaton,  apprehenfive 
of  their  fafety,had  difpatched  meffengers  into  England, 
with  applications  to  Kenry  for  alfiftance ;  and   being 
joined  by  more  than   120  of  their  friends,  they  took 
the  rcfolution  of  keeping  the  callle,  and  of  defending 
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themfelves.       Henry,  notwithftanding  his  treaty  with   S.i.tlanJ. 
France,  refolved  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  aug-  ^'^^'"^^ 
menting  the  diflurbances  of  Scotland.      He  hadened  to 
colleft  troops  ;  and  the  regent  and  his  counfelloi  s  prelfed 
France  forfuppliesin  men  and  money, and  military  Itores 
and  artillery. 

The  high  places  which  the  cardinal  occupied  were  Procccd- 
filled  up  immediately  upon  his  death.  John  Hamilton  ingsapainit 
abbot  of  Paitley  was  eleiffed  archbilhop  of  Sc  Andrew's,  tho  mur- 
and  George  earl  of  Huntley  was  promoted  to  be  chan- 
cellor. By  thefe  officers  the  regent  was  urged  to  pro- 
ceed with  vigour  againll  the  confpirators  ;  and  it  w,ts  a 
matter  of  the  greateft  anxiety  to  him  to  recover  his 
elded  fon,  whom  they  detained  in  cuftody.  Tlie  clergy 
had,  in  the  moll  folemn  manner,  pronounced  them  to 
be  accuri'ed  ;  and  agreed  to  furnifli,  for  four  months,  a 
monthly  fubfidy  of  3000!.  to  defray  the  expence  of  re- 
ducing them  to  obedience.  The  queen-dowat'er  and 
the  French  faflion  were  eager,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
concur  in  avenging  the  airaflination  of  a  man  to  whole 
counfels  and  fervices  they  were  fo  greatly  indebted. — 
And  that  no  dangerous  ule  might  be  made  of  the  eldell 
fon  of  the  earl  of  Arian,  who,  after  his  father,  was 
the  heir  of  the  monarchy,  an  adt  of  parliament  was  palf- 
ed,  excluding  him  from  his  birthright  while  he  remained 
in  the  poffeflion  of  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  fub- 
ftituting  his  brothers  in  his  place,  according  to  their  fe- 
uiority.  The  dark  politics  of  Henry  fuggeded  the  ne- 
celTity  of  this  expedient  ;  and  in  its  meaning  and  tenden- 
cy there  may  be  remarked  the  Ijpirit  and  greatnefs  of  a 
free  people.  ^^, 

A  powerful  army  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  of  St  An-  Caflle  of 
drew's,  and    continued    tlieir  operations    during    four  St  An- 
months;  but  no  fuccefs  attended  the  affailants.     The  <'"w'' •■'" 
fortifications  were   ftrong;  and  a  communication  with  '^'S"^'^- 
the  befieged  was  open  by  fea  to  the  king  of  England, 
who  fupplied  them  with  arms  and  provifions.   The  gar- 
rifon  received   his  pay,  and  the  principal  confpirators 
had  penfions  from  him.     In  return  for  his  generofity, 
they  were  engaged  to  promote  the  marriage  of  his  fon 
with  the  young  queen  ;  to  advance  the  reformation  ;  and 
to  keep  in  cuftody  the  elded  fon  of  the  regent.     Nego- 
ciation  fucceeded  to  hodility ;  and  as  the  regent  expedf- 
ed  aflidance  from  France,  and  the  confpirators  had  the 
profpeifl  of  fnpport  from  an  Englifli  army,  both  parties 
were  difpofed  to  gain  time.     A  treaty  was  entered  into 
and  tranfadled,  in  which  the  regent  engaged  to  procure 
from  Rome  an  abfolution  to  the  confpirators,  and  to 
nbtain  to  them    from  the  three  eftates  an  exemption 
from  profecutions  of  every  kind.     Upon  the   part  of 
the  beiieged,  it  was  dipulated,  that  when  thefe  condi- 
tions were  fulfilled,  the  cadle  fhnuld  be  furrendercd,  and 
the  regent's  fon  be  delivered  up  to  him.     In  the  mean  Death  of 
time  Henry  VIII.  died  ;  and  a   few  weeks  after  Fran- l-ienry 
cis  I.  alfo  paid  his  debt  to  nature.     But  the  former,  be-  ^"'-  »"<i 
fore  his  death,  had  recommended  the  profecntionofthe  Francis  I. 
Scottifn   war;  and  Henry  II.  the  fucctifor  of  Francis, 
was  eager  to  (how  his  attention  to  the  ancient  ally  of 
his  nation.     When  the  abfolution  arrived  fiom   Rome, 
the  confpirators  refufed  to  confider  it  as  valid  ;  and  fsn 
exprelfion  ufed  by  the  pope,  implying  an  abfurdity,  fur- 
nillied  an  apology  for  tlieir  conduct.     They  knew  that 
the  counfcllors  of  Edward  VI.  were  making  vigorous 
preparations  to  invade   iScotland  ;  they    were  confident 
cf  their  prefent  ability  to  defend  diemfelves ;  and  the 
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tdvocarcs  for  the  reformation  encouraged  iheih  with 
hopes  and  imth  flattery. 

The  favourers  ot  tlie  rcformsiion,  in  the  mean  time, 
adopting  the  intolerant  npaxims  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, were  highly  pleafcd  with  the  alfjilination  of  Bea- 
ton;  and  many  of  fhem  congratulated  the  confpirators 
upon  what  they  calL-d  their  godly  deed  and  enterprife. 
John  Rough,  who  had  formeily  been  chaplain  to  the 
regent,  entered  the  caftL'  and  joined  tiiem.  At  this 
time  alfo  John  Knox  began  to  diilinguilh  himfelf  in  an 
eminent  manner,  both  by  his  fuccels  in  argument  and 
the  unbounded  Irecdoni  of  his  difcourfe ;  while  the 
Roman  clergy,  everywhere  defeated  and  alhamed,  im- 
plored die  adiitance  of  the  regent  and  his  council,  who 
ad'ured  them  that  the  laws  againll  heretics  Ihould  bs 
put  in  execution. 

In  the  meantime  the  caftle  of  St  Andrew's  being  in- 
verted by  a  tleet  of  16  fail  under  admiral  Strozzi  from 
France,  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Honourable  condi- 
tions were  granted  to  the  confpirators  ;  but  aftei  being 
conveyed  to  France,  they  wcr-2  cruelly  ufed,  from  the 
hatred  entertained  by  the  Catholics  againll  the  Protell- 
auts.  Many  were  confined  in  prifons  ;  and  others, 
among  whom,  fays  Dr  Stuart,  was  John  Knox,  were 
fcnt  to  the  g  illeys.  The  callle  itfelt  was  razed  to  the 
ground. 

The  fame  year,  1547,  Scotland  was  invaded  by  an 
Englifh  army  under  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  had 
been  chcfen  protedor  of  England  during  the  minority 
of  Edward  VI.  The  delign  of  this  invafion  was  to 
oblige  t!ii  Scots  tJ  comply  with  the  fchcme  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  conclude  a  niarri.4ge  between  Edward  <ind 
the  young  queen  ot  Sci'tland.  The  Englidi  army  con- 
Ciled  cf  tSjOCO  men  ;  belides  which  the  protector  had 
a  tleet  cf  60  fi  l,one  half  of  which  were  (hips  of  war, 
and  the  others  confined  of  velfels  laden  with  provifions 
tnd  military  iloies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regent  op- 
pofed  him  with  an  army  of  40,000  men.  Before  the 
commencement  of  hoftilities,  however,  the  duke  of  So- 
merfot  addielfed  a  letter  or  manifcfto  to  the  government, 
in  which  he  prelf-d  the  marriage  with  Inch  powerful  ar- 
guments, and  fo  clearly  Ihoived  the  benefits  which  would 
reiult  troni  it  to  both  nations,  that  tlie  regent  and  his, 
party,  who  wer^  averfe  to  peace,  thought  proper  to 
iupprefs  it,  and  to  circulate  a  report  that  the  Englifh 
had  come  to  force  away  the  queen,  and  to  reduce  the 
kingdom  to  a  ftato  of  dependence.  All  hopes  of  an 
accommodation  being  thus  removed,  tlie  Englifh  army 
advanced  in  order  to  give  bittlc  to  the  Scots.  They 
found  the  latter  polled  in  the  mofl  adv.inrageous  (itua- 
tion,  around  the  villages  of  Mulfelburgh,  Inverelk,  and 
Monckton  ;  fo  that  he  could  net  force  them  to  an  ac- 
tion, at  the  fame  time  that  he  founa  himfelf  in  danger 
of  having  his  communicatiin  withhisfhips  cut  off,  which 
would  have  totally  depiived  his  army  of  the  means  of 
fnbfiflencc.  In  th's  dangerous  fituation  he  had  again 
recoorfelo  negociation,  and  olFered  terms  flill  more  fa- 
vourable than  before.  He  now  dfcl.ired  Iiimfelt  ready 
to  retire  into  England,  and  to  make  ample  compenfa- 
ticn  for  the  injuries  c<>mmiued  by  his  army,  if  the  Scot- 
tiih  government  would  promile  that  the  queen  fliouid  not 
becoiitr.ictcd  to  a  fcreign  prince,  but  fhould  be  kept  at 
home  till  ihe  Was  of  age  to  choofe  a  hufoand  for  herfeli", 
with  the  confent  of  the  nobility.  Theie  concefllons  in- 
crehfed  the  confidence  cf  the  regent  fb  zuucb,  that, 
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without  talcing  advantage  of  the  flrcngth  of  his  iTtua-  Sf«rlia.». 
tion,  he  refolved  to  come  to  a  general  engagement. —  '^^v^"^ 
'Hie  proteflor  moved  towards  Plnkey,  a  gentleman's  Iktile  ot 
houfe  to  theeaflward  of  Muffelburgh  ;  and   the  regent  l'inkcj\ 
conceiving  that  he   meant  to  take  refuge  in  his  fleet, 
changed  the  (Irong   ground  in  which  he   was  encamp- 
ed.    He  commanded  his  aimy  to  pals  the  river  Elt, 
and  to  approach  the  Englifh  forces,  which  were  ported 
on  the  middle  of  Fafide-hiU.     The  carl  cf  Angus  led 
on  the  van  ;  the  main  body  of  the  battle   marched  un- 
der the  regent  ;  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  commanded 
in  the  rear.     It  was  the  regent's  intention  to  feize  the 
top  of  the  hill.     The  lord  Gray,  to  defeat  this  purpofe, 
charged  the  earl  of  Angus,  at  the  head  of  the  Englilli 
cavalry.     They  were  received  upon  the  points  of  die 
Scottifh  fpears,   which  were  longer  than  the  lances  of 
the  Englifh  horfemen,  and  put   to  flight.     The  earl  of 
V/arvvick,  more  fuccefsful  with  his  comm.and  of  infan- 
try, advanced  to  the  attack.     The  orJn  ir.ce  from  die 
fleet  affll^ed   his  operations  ;  and  a  brilk  fire  from  the 
Englifh  artillery,  which  was  planted  on  a  riling  ground, 
ferved   rtill  more  to  intimidate  the  Scottifh  foldiery.— 
The  remaining  troops  under  the  proteftor  were  moving 
flowly,  and    in   the  befl  order,  to  take   a  fhare  in  the 
engagement.     The    cail  of  Angus  was  not   well  fup- 
ported  by  the  regent  and  the  earl  of  Huntley.     A  pa- 
nic fpread  ilfelf  through  the  Scottifh  army.     It  fled  i;\ 
different  ways,  prefenting  a  fcene  of  the  greateft  havoc 
and    conf  dlion.     Few    perifhed  in  the  fight ;  but   the 
chafe  continuing  in  one  direftion  to  Edinburgh,   and   in        ■*9? 
ar.other   to  Dalkeith,  with  the  utmoft  fury,  a  prodigi-  J*}^  ^  j"' 
ous  flaughter  was  maJe.     The  lofs  of  the  conquerors  witliK'eat 
did  not  amount  to   500  men  ;   but   lo,coo  foldiery  pe-  fliughtcr. 
rilliedon  the  llde  of  the  vanquilhed.     A  mnltitude  of 
prifbners    were   taken  ;  and   among  thefe  the  earl    of 
Huntley,  the  lord  h  gh  cliancellor. 

Amidfl  the  confternation  of  this  dccifive  victory, 
the  duke  of  Sonr.erfet  had  a  full  opportunity  of  effec- 
tuating the  marriage  and  union  projeifled  by  Hen- 
ry VIII.  and  on  the  fuhjeifl  of  which  fuch  fond  an.\ic- 
ty  was  entertained  by  the  Englifh  nation.  But  the  ca- 
bals of  his  ensmis  threatening  his  deilruflion  at  home, 
he  yielded  to  thenecellities  of  his  private  ambition,  and 
marched  back  into  England.  He  took  precautions,  J0» 
however,  to  fecure  an  entry  into  Scotland,  both  by  fea  '^"'^  "'^ 

and  land.     A  garrifon  of  200  men  was  placed  in   the  ^''"'"■'" 
■-1       rr.,->iL-        iT^       ,  .        ^-  -  rptuins  to 

lile  of  bt  Columba  m  the  Forth,  andtwofhips  ot  war  tmr'ao.). 

were  left  as  a  guard  to  it.     A  garrifon  was  alf'o  flation- 

ed  in  the  cartle    of   Bioughty,  which   was   fituated   in 

the  month  of  the  Tay.     When  he  paffed  through  the 

Merfe  and  Teviotdale,  the  leading  men  of  thefe  countiei 

repaired  to   him  ;  and  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 

king    Edward,    furrendered   their    places  of  flrength. 

Some  of  thefe  he  deniolilhed,  and  to  others  he  added 

new  fort  fioations.     Hume  caftle  was  garrif  ned   with 

2oa  men,  and  intrufted  to   Sir  Edward  Dudley  ;  and 

he  polled  3000  foldiers,  with  200  pioneers,  in  the  catlla 

of  Roxburgh,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph   Bul- 

mer. 

The  only  refource  of  the  reg'^nt  no*  wai    the  ho;?3 

of  allillance  fiom  France.  The  young  queen  was  lodged 

in  the  caille  of  Dumb.'.rton,  under  the  care  of  the  lords 

Eifkine  and  Livingftone  ;  and  ambaffadors  were  fent  to 

Henry  II.  of  France,  acquainting  him  with  'he  difafter 

at  Pinkey,  and  implorinij  his  a'fiflance.     The  regent 

^i>  had- 
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had  a(keil  permilTiiin  from  the  protei.1cr  to  treat  of 
peace,  anJ  the  eal  of  Warwick  was  appointed  to  wait 
for  them  at  Berwick  ;  but  none  were  ever  fent  on  the 
part  of  Scotland.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before 
hoftilities  were  recommenced  by  tlie  Englifli.  Lord 
Gray  led  an  army  into  Scothmd,  fortified  the  town  of 
Haddington,  took  the  caftles  of  Yeller  and  Dalkeith, 
l.ild  wafte  the  Merfe,  and  the  counties  of  Eall  and  Mid 
Lolliim.  On  the  other  hand,  in  June  1548,  Monfieur 
de  Dcffe,  a  French  officer  of  great  reputation,  landed 
at  Leilh  with  6coo  fcldiers,  and  a  formidable  train  of 
artiilei  y. 

la  the  mean  lime  the  regent  was  in  di.Vrace  on  ac- 
eoimt  of  thedifafler  at  Pinkey  ;  and  the  qu;en-dowager 
being  difpofed  to  fuperfcde  his  auihority,  attempted  to 
improve  this  circumilancc  to  her  own  advantage.  As 
ll:e  perceived  that  her  power  and  intereft  cfuld  beft  be 
fiipported  by  Fr  nee,  fhe  relolved  to  enter  into  the 
fuiifcft  alliance  with  that  kingdotn.  It  had  been  pro- 
pofed  that  the  dauphin  of  France  fliould  marry  the 
queen  of  Scotland  ;  and  this  propufal  now  met  with 
many  parti/.ans,  the  holVlities  of  the  EngFlli  having 
loll:  a  great  number  of  friends  to  the  caufe  of  that 
country.  It  was  refolved  to  fend  the  queen  immediate- 
ly to  Fr.mce,  which  would  remove  the  caufe  of  the 
perfent  contentions,  and  her  fubf^qjent  mairlage  with 
the  dauphin  would  in  the  fulleft  manner  confirm  the 
friendlhip  betwixt  the  two  nations.  The  French  go- 
vernment alfo  entered  deeply  into  the  fcheme  ;  and  in 
order  to  promote  it  made  prefents  of  great  value  to 
many  of  the  Scnttifli  nobility.  The  regent  himfelt  was 
q. lined  over  by  a  penfion  of  12,000  liverv,  and  the  title 
of  duke  of  Chateiherauk-  Motiiieur  de  Villegagnon 
who  commanded  f.ur  g.nHeys  in  the  harb  ur  ot  Le'th, 
making  a  feint  as  if  he  intended  to  proceed  inltantly  10 
France,  tacked  about  to  the  north,  and,  filling  round 
the  iflcs,  received  the  queeu  at  Dumbarton  ;  whence  he 
conveyed  her  to  France,  and  delivered  Iier  to  her 
unclei  the  princes  of  L;)rraine,  in  the  month  of  July 
1548. 

Thefe  tranfafllons  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  military 
operations.  The  fiege  of  Haddington  had  been  under- 
taken as  foon  as  the  French  auxiliaries  arrived  avd 
was  now  conduced  with  vigour.  To  reinforce  the 
garrifon,  ijochorfe  advanced  from  Berwick;  but  an 
ambufcade  being  laid  for  them,  they  were  intercep'ed, 
and  almoft  totally  deftroyed.  Another  body  of  Eng- 
lilh  troops,  hov.'tver,  which  amounted  only  to  300  pci- 
fons,  was  more  fuccefbful.  Eluding  the  vigilance  of 
the  Scots  and  the  French,  they  were  able  to  enter 
Haddington,  and  to  fupply  the  befieged  with  ammuni- 
tion and  provifions.  The  lord  Seymour,  high  aJmirul 
of  England,  made  a  dtfeent  upon  Fife  with  1200 
men,  and  fome  pieces  of  artillery  ;  but  was  driven  back 
to  his  lliips  with  great  flaughter  by  James  Stuart,  na- 
tur.il  brother  to  tlie  young  queen,  who  oppofed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  militia  of  the  cotmty.  A  fecond  de- 
fcent  was  made  by  him  at  Montrofe  ;  but  being  equ.tlly 
unfuccefsful  there,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Scotland 
witlicut  perfotming  any  important  or  memorable  at- 
chievement. 

Having  collecTed  an  army  of  17,000  rren,  and  add- 
ing to  it  3000  German  Proteftant";,  the  proteffor  put 
it'uitder  the  direction  of  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  Up- 
•Qthe  approach  of  the  Englilh,  Dcife,  though  he  had 


been  reinforced  with  15,000  Scots,  thought  it  more 
|irudent  to  retreat  than  to  hazard  a  decifive  battle.  He 
raifed  the  fiege  ot  Haildington,  and  marched  to  Edin- 
hutgli.  Thecarl(f  Shrewfbury  did  not  lollow  him  to 
foice  an  engagement ;  jealoufies  had  arifen  between  the 
Scots  and  the  French.  The  infolence  and  vanity  of 
the  latter,  encouraged  by  their  foperiorflcill  in  military 
arts,  had  offended  the  quick  and  impatient  fpirit  of  tlie 
foimer.  The  fretfnlnti's  of  the  Scots  was  augmented 
by  the  calamities  infcpatable  tiom  war;  and  after  the 
conveyance  of  the  young  queen  to  France,  tlie  eflicaci- 
Otis  and  peculiar  advantage  conferred  upon  that  king- 
dom by  this  traiiiaftion  was  fully  underftood,  and  ap- 
peared to  iherai  to  be  highly  difgraceful  and  impolitic. 
In  this  llateof  their  humour,  De(i"e  found  nor  at  Edin- 
burgh  the  reception  he  expedted.  The  quartering  of 
his  foidieis  produced  difputes  which  ended  in  an  infur- 
reiftion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  French  fired  among 
the  citizens.  Several  ptrfons  of  diftinc'litin  fell,  and 
among  tliefc  were  the  provoft  (jf  Edinburgh  and  his  fon. 
The  naiional  difcontents  and  inquietudes  were  driven, 
by  this  event,  to  the  moll;  d.mgerous  extremity  ;  and 
iDeife,  who  was  a  man  nf  ability,  thought  of  giving 
employment  to  his  ti  oops,  and  of  flattering  the  people 
by  the  fplendour  of  fome  mariial  exploit. 

The  carl  of  Shrewfbury,  after  fupplying  Hadding- 
ton with  troops,  provifions,  and  military  Rores,  reared 
witji  his  army  into  England.  Its  garrifon,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  fecurity,  and  unfufpicious  of  danger,  might 
be  lurprifed  and  overpowered.  Marching  n  the  night, 
Delfe  readied  this  impoitant  pofl  ;  and  dellroyiiig  a 
fort  of  obfervation,  prepared  to  llorm  the  main  gates 
of  the  city,  when  the  garrifon  took  the  alarm.  A 
French  deferter  piinting  a  double  cat-non  o  the  tiiickefl 
ranks  of  the  aiiailanis,  the  fhot  was  incred'b'y  de- 
ftru<ftive,  and  llircv/  them  into  confufion.  In  the 
height  of  their  conflernation,  a  vigorous  fal'y  was 
made  by  the  belL-ged.  DiU'e  renewed  the  affault  in 
the  morning,  and  was  again  difcomfi'ed.  He  now 
turned  his  arms  agaiutl  Bioughty  caiile  ;  and  tho'.gh 
unable  to  reduce  It,  he  yet  recovered  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Dundee,  which  had  fallen  into  the  pofi.flin 
of  the  enemy.  Humecaftle  was  retaken  by  Ifratag.m. 
Delfe  entered  Jed;. nigh,  and  put  it.=  garrifon  to  the 
fw(>rd.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  he  ravaged  the 
Enghfh  bordeis  in  different  incurfmns,  and  obtained  le- 
vel al  petty  victories.  Leith,  which  from  a  fmall  village 
had  grown  into  a  town,  was  fortified  by  him  ;  and  the 
illand  of  Inchkeith,  which  is  nearly  oppollte  to  that 
harbour,  being  occupied  by  Englilh  troops,  he  under- 
took to  expel  them,  and  made  them  prifoiiers  after  a 
brillc  encounter. 

Hh  adiivity  and  valour  could  not,  however  com- 
pofe  the  difcontents  of  the  Scottilli  nation  ;  and  the 
queen-dowager  having  wiitten  to  Henry  II.  to  rccal 
him,  he  was  fuccecded  in  his  command  by  M  mfleur  de 
Thermes,who  was  accompanied  into  Scotland  by  Mon- 
luc  bilhop  of  Valence,  a  perfon  highly  efleemed  for  his 
addrefs  and  ability.  This  ecclcfialfic  was  defigncd  to 
fupply  the  lofs  of  Cardii.al  Beaton,  and  to  difcharge  tlie 
oflice  of  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland.  But  the 
jealoufies  of  the  nation  increafing,  and  the  queen-dow- 
airer  heifelf  fufpeeling  his  ambition  and  turbulence,  he 
attained  not  this  dignity,  and  foon  returned  to  his  own 
country. 
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1'fotland.  Do  Therm;s  brriij^ht  with  him  from  France  a  rein- 
^"'"TJT^  frrccmeiu  ot  looo  foot,  2coo  li'irfe,  and  loo  men- 
Fariiitrfuc.  at-arms.  He  ereflej  :i  Ibrt  at  Aberlady,  to  diftrtfs 
ccfl'c-nf  the  the  g-iiriion  of  Haddington,  and  to  intercept  its  fnp- 
Frtiidi.  piijs  of  provifion.  At  C'ldin^ham  he  drftroyed  a 
troop  of  Spaniards  in  the  Engli(h  pay.  Fail-cartle 
w.is  regained  by  fu'-prife.  Dillraftions  in  the  Englilh 
conn  did  not  permit  tlie  prote^lyr  to  act  vigoroully  in 
the  war.  Tlie  earl  of  Warwick  was  diverted  from 
inarching  an  army  into  Scotland.  An  infeiflinus  dif- 
tcmper  had  broken  out  in  the  garrifon  at  Haddington  ; 
and  an  apprehenfion  prevailed,  that  it  could  not  hold 
out  for  any  length  of  time  again.'l  the  Scots.  The  earl 
of  Rutland,  therefore,  with  a  body  of  troops,  entered 
the  town  ;  and  after  fetting  fire  to  it,  conduced  the 
garrifon  and  artillery  to  Berwick.  The  regent,  in  the 
pofllrllion  of  Hiddington,  was  filicitous  to  recover  the 
other  places  which  were  yet  in  the  power  of  the  Eng- 
lilh. De  Thermes  laid  fiege  to  Droughty  caftle,  and 
took  it.  He  then  belieged  Lawder ;  and  the  garrifon 
wai  about  to  lurcnderat  difcretlon,  when  the  news  ar- 
rived that  a  peace  was  concluded  between  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland. 

By  this    treaty  Henry   II.  obtained    the  reftitution 
of    Boulogne  and  its  dependencies,    which    had  been 
taken  from  him    by  the    king  of    England,    and    for 
which  he  paid  400,000  crowns.       No  oppofition  was 
to  be  given  to  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scotland 
with  the  dauj.hin:   the  fcrtrelfes  of  Lawder  and  Don- 
glas  were  to  be  reflored  to    the  Scots,  and  the  Er.gli(h 
were  to  deltr  y  the  callles  of  Roxburj^h  and  Eymo'iith. 
The  queen-  After  the  ratihcavion  of  the  articles,  the  quetn-dowager 
Jnwa^rr      embarked   with  Leon  Strozzi  for  France,  attended  by 
J  m.any  of  the  nobility.     Having  arrived  there,  fhe  com- 
municated to  the  king  her  delign  ci  alRiming  the  go- 
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contumelious  infults  of  the  clergy  ;  and  by  his  conrage  *-o:hi.J. 
and  patience  at  the  (lake  gave  a  ikaflion  to  the  opinions  ""•"""^"'^ 
he  had  embraced. 

Other  i\i\s  of  a'rocity  and  violence  il  lin?  J  the  admi-  Other  i,-- 
niftration  of  the  regent.  In  his  own  palace,  William  ftince«  oi 
Crichton,  a  man   of   family  and  reputation,  was  aT.if- f**' "?'".'' 


finated  by  the  1  >rd  Semnle.     No  attejnpt  was  n>ade  to  "'''",X'' 
punilh  the  murderer.     His  daughter  whs  the  concubine  Zjl'nkt 
of  the  archbi(hop  of  St  Andrew's,  and  her  t  ars  and  in- 
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the  utnioft  of  his  power.  But  the  jealnufy  which  pre- 
vailed between  the  Scots  and  French  rendered  the  ac- 
complilhment  of  this  defign  very  difficult.  To  remove 
the  regent  by  an  aa  of'  p-wer  might  endanger  the 
fchcme  altogether  ;  but  it  might  be  poGlble  to  peifuade 
him  to  refign  lii^  office  voluntarily.  For  this  purpofe 
intrigues  wore  immediately  commenced  ;  and  indeed  the 
regent  himfelf  contnbuted  to  promote  their  fchemes  by 
his  violent  perfecution  of  the  reformed.  The  peace  was 
h.irdly  proclaimed,  when  he  provoked  the  public  re- 
fentment  by  an  afllon  of  fanguinary  infolcnce.  Adam 
Wallace,  a  man  of  (imple  manners,  but  o{  great  zeal 
for  the  reformation,  was  accufed  of  herefv,  and  brought 
to  trial  in  the  church  of  the  Black  Friars  at  Edinburgh. 
In  the  prel'ence  of  the  regent,  the  earls  of  Angus, 
Huntley,  Glencairn,  and  other  perfons  of  diltinition 
and  rank,  he  was  charged  wi;h  preaching  without  any 
authority  of  law,  with  baptizing  one  ofhis  own  chil- 
dren, and  with  denying  the  doctrine  of  purgatory; 
and  it  was  ftrenuoully  obje^ed  to  him,  th.it 'he  ac- 
counted prayeis  to  the  f.iints  and  the  dead  to  be  an  ufe- 
lefs  fuperftition,  that  he  had  pronounced  the  mafi  to  be 
an  idolatrous  fervire,  and  that  he  had  affirmed  that  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  facrament  of  the  altar,  after  the 
words  of  the  coniecration,  do  not  change  their  nature, 
but  continue  to  be  bread  and  wine.  "  Thefe  offences 
were  eftcemed  too  terrible  to  admit  of  any  pardon.— 
The  earl  of  ^  Glencairn  alone  protefteJ  aga'inft  his  pu- 
Bilhment,     Tlie  pious  fulTerer  bore  with  rcfigration  the 


treaties  were  more  powerful  thmjuftice.  John  Melvil, 
a  perfon  rcfpeiflable  by  his  birth  and  his  fortune,  had 
written  to  an  Englifli  gentlemen,  rccom.Titnding  to  hi> 
care  a  friend  who  at  that  time  was  a  captive  in  Eng. 
l^nd.  This  letter  contained  no  improper  information 
in  matters  cf  ftate,  and  no  fufpicion  of  any  crime  againd 
Melvil  could  be  inferred  from  if.  Yet  the  regent  brought 
him  to  trial  upon  a  cliarge  of  high  treafon  ;  and,  Vur 
an  act  of  humanity  and  frienddiip,  he  was  condemned 
to  lofe  his  head.  The  eftate  of  Melvil,  forfeited  to  his 
family,  was  given  to  David  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  re- 
gent- 

Amidft  the  pleafures  and  amufements  of  the  French  Schemes  of 
court,  the  qucen-dowager  was  not  inattentive  to  the  *'"=  qucer- 
fcheme  of  ambition  whxh  fhe  had  proje^ed.  The  earls  ^°'''"l" '" 
of  Huntley  and  Sutherland,  Marifchal  and  Caffilis,  with  "''"'"  '''" 
the  lord  Maxwell,  and  other  perfons  of  eminence  wlio 
had  accompanied  her  to  France,  were  gained  over  to  her 
interefts.  Robert  Carnegie  of  Kinnaird,  David  Panter 
bifhop  of  Rois,  and  Gavin  H.imilton  commendator  cf 
Kilwinning,  being  alfo  at  this  time  in  that  kingdom, 
and  having  the  greateft  weight  with  the  regent,  were 
treated  with  a  mofl  punilihous  refped.  Hen'y  de- 
clared to  them  his  earned  wifh  that  the  queen-dowager 
might  attain  the  government  of  Scotland.  In  cafe  the 
regent  Ihould  confcnt  to  this  m  -jfure,  he  exprelfed  a 
firm  intention  that  no  detriment  ftiould  happen  to  his 
confequence  and  affairs  ;  and  he  defired  them  to  inform 
him,  that  he  had  already  confirmed  his  title  of  Juie  cf 
Chalclhcrau'.t,  had  advmced  his  fon  to  be  captain  of  the 
Scots  gendarmes  in  France,  and  w.is  ready  to  tenJer 
other  mai  ks  of  favour  to  his  family  and  relations.  Up- 
on this  burmefs,and  with  this  meffage,  Mr  Carnegie  was 
difpatched  to  Scotland  ;  and  a  few  days  afer,  he  was 
followed  by  the  bifh  p  of  Rof<.  The  bifh  p  being  a 
man  ci  eloquence  and  authority,  obtained,  tlwugh  with 
grc  It  difficulty,  a  promife  from  the  regent  to  reli^n  his 
high  office  ;  and  for  this  fervice  he  received,  as  a  recom- 
penfe,  an  abbey  in  Poitou. 

The  queen-dowager,  full  of  hopes,  now  prepared  to  She"'r'i''uni» 
return  to  Scotland,  and  in  her  way  thither  made  ufe  of  ">  ''•<"- 
a  fafe-condua  obtained  from  Edward  VI.  by  the  king  '^"'*- 
of  France.  The  Englilh  monarch,  however,  had  not 
yet  forgot  the  beautiful  queen  cf  Scotland  ;  and  did 
not  fail  to  urge  his  fuperiority  of  claim  to  her  over  tha 
dauphin.  The  queen-dowagcr  did  not  ferioufly  enter 
upon  the  bufinef:.  ;  only  in  general  terms  complained  of 
the  hoftillties  committed  by  the  Englilh;  and  two  da'ys 
alter  thlsconverfation,  fhe  proceeded  towards  Scailand, 
where  fhe  was  conduced  by  the  Earl  of  Bothwel,  lord 
Hume,  and  fome  other  noblemen,  to  Edlnbur-h,  amiJil 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  She  had  not'long  bee  1 
returned  to  the  capital,  when  the  b.ad  conduct  of  the 
regent  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  exerting  her  in- 
fluence and  addrefs  to  the  advantage  of  her^'piojea. 
The  rererit  having  propofed  a  judici'^al  circuit  throu-h 
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Scotlnn^.    the  kIn;;(iom,  under  pretence  of  rcpveiTin;;  crimes  and 
*'  ^^T'~' dlf  .rdcrs,  mclelkJ  tliC  people  by   plunder  and  r;ipine. 
-Ripacity     Great  fines  were  levied  for  dflences  prctcnJed  as  well  as 
n<l  injif-    Te«l  ;  ar.d  the  Protelbints  in  paiticular  feemed  to  be  the 
f.cef'tlie  objefls  of  his  dilplcafure  and  f.-verity.     In  his  progrefs 
ugcK.        ],g  ^va!>  accompanied  by  the  qneendowager  :  and  as  ihe 
j-.tTeftcd  to   behave  in    a  manner  directly  oppofite,  the 
ii':Oft   dilagretable  companions  were  m.ide  between  her 
and  the  itgent.     Tlie  bilhop  of  Rofs,  to  whom  he  had 
jromifed  to  lefigti  liis  f  ff.cc,  did  rot  fail  to  put  him  in 
rrind  of  liis  enj-^jjcmcnts  ;  but  he  hid   now  altered  his 
I  i  id,  and  wiiiied  Hill  to  coininne  in  power.     His  refo- 
I'ltioo,  however,  failed  him  on  the  full  intimation  of  a 
(;i^        patliamentviry  inquiry  into  the  errors  of  his  admmiflra- 
tlf  ri-n^rns  tion.     An  a^i  cement  with  the  quecn-dowager  then  took 
his  oiTkc,    j,hce  ;  and  It  was  lUpuhned,  that  he  lliould  fucceed  to 
ivhich  j»      jjig  throne  uprn  th.e  death  of  the  queen  without  ilFue  ; 
fh'-  ai  "      '■'^^'  ^'''  '^'"  fhould  tnj'iy  the  command  of  the  gen- 
c;ow3';r.     dnrmes ;  th.at  no  inquiry  llmiild  be  made  into  his  expen- 
diture i'."  the  royal  treafures  ;   tliat  no  fcrudny  into  his 
5;overriment  iliould   take  place;  and  that  he  IlioulJ  en- 
joy in  the  molt  ample  manner  his  duchy  and   his    pen- 
hon.     Theie  atticles  were  raliilcd  at  -^n  aliembly  of  par- 
liament, and  the  queen  dowajer  w.-is  foimal.y  inverted 
with  the  regency. 

Mary  of  L-irraine,  the  new  rep-er.t,  though,  (be  had 
v.iih  great  difficulty  attained  the  iunimit  of  her  v^illies, 
,        feemed  to  be  much  lefs  verfant    in  the  arts    of  govern- 
S>,e*teii-      ment  than  of  intrigue.     She  was  fc  irccly  L-ttled  in  her 
flcrs  hcrfflf  new  office  when  flie  rendered  herfelf  unpopular  in  two 
«»iipc.pu!ar.  refpefts  ;  one  was  by  her  too  great  attachment  to  France 
and   tl;e  other  by  her   pcrfecution  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion.    She  was   cntiieiy  guided  by  the  councils  of  her 
l,rothers   tiie  di.ke  of   Guile  and  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
laiue  ;  and  paid  by  far  too  much  attention  to  M.   d'Oy- 
fe!  tl;e  French   anibafiador,  wlnm    they  recommended 
to  Iter  p.s  an  able  and  faitliful  miniller.    Several  high  of- 
t'ces  were  filled  wi:h  Fienchmen,  which  excited   in  the 
higheil  degree  tlie  refenlment  of  the   Scottilh   nobility; 
und   the  comni;malty  were  inftantly  prejudiced  againft 
Iier  by  the  partiality  fhe  (howed   to   the   Papiifs.     At 
firfl,  however,  llie  en  idled  many    falutary    laws  ;  and 
while  (he  made  a  progrefs  herfelf  through  the  fouthern 
provinces    of  the   kingdom  to   hold  jult  ciary    courts-, 
iiie  endeavoured   to  introduce   order  and  1  iw  into  tr.e 
wcltern  counties  and    illes  ;  firil    by  the  eail  of  Hunt- 
ley, and  afterwards  by  the  e  iris   of  Argyle  and  Atliole 
to  whom  Ihe  granted  C'>mmi!lions  for  this  purpofe  v-iili 
Attew-rts   fff-'^'J-^^  powers.     In  another  improvement,   which  the 
hi  viin  to    queen-regent  a'tcmpted  by   the  advice  of  her   French 
eititihfli       council,  Ihe  f.amd  luifclfoppnfed  by    her  own  people. 
4.  ftinJiaj    It  was  propofed  that  tlie  poirefflons  of  every  proprietor 
*j"''y'  of  land  in  the  kingdom  ihould  be  valued  and  entered  in- 

to regifters  ;  and  that  a  proportional  payment  Ihould  be 
mtde  by  each.  Tlie  application  of  this  fund  wa^  to 
mainrain  a  regular  and  Randing  body  of  f  >ldiers.  This 
guard  or  armv,  it  was  urged,  beingat  all  times  inreadi- 
riefs  to  march  againll  an  enemy,  woidd  protefl  effeiflu- 
islly  'he  fri  nticrs  ;  and  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
r.eceffity  for  the  nobles  to  be    continually  in  niolion  on 


every  rumour  of  hoftility  or  incurfion  from  En^lifh  In-  Sotlmd. 
vaders.  No  art,  however,  or  argument,  could  recom-  *— •'^r-^ 
mend  thefc  meafares.  A  perpetual  tax  and  a  flanding 
army  were  conceived  to  be  the  genuine  characleiillics 
of  dufpotifm.  All  ranks  of  men  conlidered  themftlves 
infulted  and  abufed  ;  and  300  tenants  (f  the  crown 
ali'embling  at  Edinburgh,  and  giving  way  to  their  in- 
dignation, fent  their  remonltrances  to  the  queen-regent 
in  f'.ich  (Irong  and  expretlive  Lmguig.-,  as  induced  hef 
to  abandon  the  fcheme.  Yet  ftill  the  attempt  which  (he 
Ind  made  left  an  imprefuon  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Th^^^y  fu.'peif^ed  her  to  be  a  ftcret  enemy  to  their  go- 
vernment and  libeities  ;  and  they  were  convinced  tliat 
Henry  11.  was  engaging  her  in  refinements  and  artifices, 
tliat  he  might  reduce  Scotland  to  be  a  province  of 
France.  5,8 

VVhile  an  alarm  about  their  civl  tights  was  fpread- J„)>n  Knax 
ing  itfelf  among  the  people,  the  Piottllants  were  tihiig  <iu-oira,'<:4 
daily  in  their  fpint  and  in  their  h'.'pes,  John  Knox  (p)  'hcrtfjrci. 
whofe  courage  h.ad  been  confirmed  by  misfortunes,  and 
wh'ife  talents  have  improved  by  cxercife,  was  at  this  time 
making  a  progref;  tlirough  Scotland.     The  charafterif- 
t'C  peculiarities  of  Popery  were  the  t'avou:ite  topics  cf 
his  declamatioii  and   ceniiire.      He  tr^.ated  t!ie  mals,  in 
particular,  with  the  mo!t  f  jvereij;n  c  n  emot,  reprefent- 
ing  it  as  a  remnant  cf  idolatry.      Many  of  the  lu  bility 
and   gentry  aff'Tded  him  countenance  and   prote.'non. 
They  invited  him  to  [  reach  at  their   houf.-s,  and  they 
partook  with  him  in  the  ordinances  ot  relgion  after  the 
leformed  method.     Religious  focieties  and   aCemblies 
v.-ere  held  publicly,  in  defiance  rf  the  Papitts  ;  and  ce- 
lebrate-' preachers  were  courted  withaffiduity  and  bribes 
to  refide  and  officiate  in  particular  dilbidls  and  towns. 
The   clergy  cited  him   to  appear  before  them  at  Edin- 
butgh,  in  the  church  of  the  lilacklriars.     On  the   ap- 
pointed day  he  prefcnted  himfelf,  with  a  numerous  at- 
tendance of  gentiemen,  who  were  determined  to  exeit 
themfelvcs  in  his  behalf.     The  priefthood  did  not  chooli; 
to    proceed    in  his   prolecution  ;    and    Knox  encoura- 
ged by  thisfyniptom  cf  their  fear,  took   the  refoiutioii 
to  explain  and   inculcate  his  doitrines  repeatedly    and 
openly    in  the  capital  city  cf  Scotland.      In   1556,  the 
earl  of  Genclaiin  allured  the  ear!  Marifchal  to  hear  the 
exhortations  nf  this  celebrated  p-^eacher  ;   and  they  were  ^^  :?'' 
f )  much  afieifted  with  ;.is  reajbnings  and  rhetoric,  that  olTcnfive 
they  requeiied  him    to  addrefs    the    qaeen-regent  up-  Utter  to 
on  t!;e  fubjeifl  of  the  rel'orination  of  religion.      In  com-  the  quecii- 
pliance  with  this  re<|Ucif ,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  very  difa-  rcj-ent. 
gree.  ble  t.rms  ;  and  the  earl  of  Glencairn  dtlivcred  it 
with  his  own  hand,  in  the  expectation  that  fome  advan- 
tage mit;ht  in  this  manner  be  obtained  ii'r  the  reformed. 
But  the  qn;en-rcgeiit  was  no  lefs    offended    with    the 
iVeedi-m  ol' the  nobleman  than  the  preacher  ;  and  after 
liernfing  the  paper,  ihe  gave  it  to  J-mcs  Beaton   arch- 
bilhop  of  Glaf^uvv,  with  an  e-xpreflion  of  difdain,  "  Here, 
my  lord,  is  a  pafquil."  jjo 

Amidll  theii:  (jccupations,  Jolm  Knor  received  an  in-  r.oes  to 
vitation  to  take  tlie  charge  ot  the  Eng'idi    congregation  Gcnevs, 
at  Geneva;  which  hcccepted.     The  clergy  called  up- ^'^'^j^^'"'"* 
on  him  in  his  abfcnce,  to  appear  before  thcni,  condemn-  '"  ■"  '^^' 

ed 


(p)   When  he  wns  fent  to  France   (fays   Dr    Stuart),  with    the  confphators  againll    Cardial  Beaton,  he  was 
•w'^v.Ji-ed  to  ibe  g-.dleys  ;  but  had  obtained  his  liberty  in  the  laitsr  end  of  the  year  '^45* 
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icothuj.  oj  hint  to  d«Jth  as  a  heretic,  and  orJcreJ  him  to  be 
'T^T"^'  burned   in  cftrgy. 

ogrcf,  of  The  injuiioiis  treatment  of  John  Knox  did  not  in  the 
:  refer-  kail  obltruft  tlie  prngrefs  of  the  reform.ition.  Dcfcr- 
itiuii.  tioiis  were  nude  Irom  Popcty  in  ever)  t'.wn  and  vi.iage; 
and  even  many  members  ot  liie  chuicli,  both  feculir 
»nJ  regular,  were  forward  to  embrace  the  new  princi- 
ples, and  to  atone  for  their  pall  miitakes  by  the  bitter- 
eft  railleries  againU  the  corruption^  and  the  folly  of  the 
Romlfh  faith.  The  priefts  were  treated  in  all  places 
wiih  ridicul;  and  con;empt.  The  images,  crucirixes, 
and  relics,  uhiih  f.-rvej  to  roufc  the  decaying  fervours 
I  f  fnperrtiiion,  were  (tokn  Irom  the  churche:,  and  tram- 
]-.led  under  f  >ot.  Thebilliops  implored  the  airntimceof 
th;  queen  re^int.  Citatiins  were  given  to  ihepteach- 
eri  to  appear  in  their  defence.  They  obeyed  ;  but 
\'.'ith  fu.li  a  formidable  letinue,  that  ii  was  with  ditli- 
cuky  (he  was  permittej  to  ajiologile  f  >r  her  conduft. 
J  imes  Ch.ilniers  rxf  G  iit.;irth,  I'relliiig  fo;\vard  from  the 
crowd,  addiclFed  himfeif  to  her:  "  We  vww  to  (Jod,, 
that  the  devices  of  the  prelitcs  fh  tU  not  be  c.irried  into 
execution.  We  are  opprellVd  to  maintain  them  in  their 
iJIcncfi.  Tiiey  feek  to  undo  and  murderonr  preachers 
R'.id  ui  :  and  we  are  deverniiiie.!  to  fubmit  no  longer  to 
tliis  ^vic!;^dnef^-"  The  multitude  applauding  his  fpcech, 
put  their  hdnJs  to  th.;ir  dag^cis. 

A  trully  melftnger  was  d  (patched  to  Geneva,  invi- 
ting John  Knox  tn  return  to  his  own  c.)un  ry.  lUn  in 
the  infancy  of  their  connexion,  the  Prutcllants  being 
ai'prchenfive  of  i>ne  another,  uncertain  in  their  counl'els, 
or  being  dcferted  by  pcrfons  upon  wh  ini  th,y  had  re 
hed,  it  appjjred  to  them  that  they  had  ad  pted  this 
m^afire  wiihout  a  due  preparation  ;  and,  by  oppoftte 
ilifpatches,  Knjx  was  rcquelted  to  delay  his  journey  for 
fome  time. 

To  this  zealous  reformer  their  unfteadinefs  was  a  mat- 
ter o(  ferious  afiliiffinn  ;  and  iu  the  anfwer  he  tranimit- 
Isd  to  their  Utters,  he  rebuked  tlicm  with  fcverily  :  but 
amidll  this  corrcftion,  he  inirealt-d  them  not  to  faint 
vmder  their  purpwfes,  tioni  appieh.n.ions  of  d.mger, 
vhich,  he  f.id,  was  :i>  feparate  ihemlch'cs  from  the  fa- 
vour of  God,  and  to  provoke  his  vengeance.  To  par- 
ticular perfoi:s  he  wroc;  ether  addreiles  ;  and  to  all  of 
lhc:m  the  gicatelt  attenti.'n  was  paid.  In  1557,3  f-r- 
mal  bond  of  agreement,  which  obtained  the  appellation 
oi  iheft.Ji  covenant,  v;a^  cn'ercd  into,  and  all  the  m:iie 
eminent  perions  who  favoured  the  reform  ition  were  i.  - 
■vited  tofubltribe  it.  The  eails  of  ArgyU,  G'iencairii, 
arid  Morton,  with  the  lord  Lorn,  and  J.ihn  Erll^me  of 
Dur.,  led  the  way,  by  giving  it  the  f  inition  of  tiicir 
r.ames.  All  the  (nb  cribets  to  this  deed,  renouncing 
the  fnperftiti.  ns  and  idolitry  if  the  cLuich  of  Rome, 
jiTomi:cd  to  apply  continu.iUy  th'ir  w:,ole  pow;r  and 
■wealth,  and  even  to  give  up  tlieir  lives,  to  forw.ird  anl 
eflablilb  the  wcrd  ol  God.  Tliey  diltingnifhed  the  re- 
foimcd,  by  calling  them  the  Congrcgution  of  ChnJ]  ;  and 
by  the  opprobriius  title  of  the  Co.^^re^ukn  cf  Satan, 
they  pecuiiari/ed  the  favourers  of  I'.'pery. 

Alter  l!ie  leaders  of  the  reformation  hid  fubfcribed 
d  J^ilvin  [he  finl  covcnai.t,  they  addreffed  letters  to  John  Knox, 
'"*'*"""  urging  in  the  ftrongeft   terms  li,  return    to  Scotland  ; 
"*"  ■     and  that  their  h('p;s  of  his  afTilLince  might  not  be  dii- 
appointcd,  they  fent  an  addrefs  to  John  Calvin,  the  ce- 
lebrated lelormer,  begging  him  to  J4.in  his  commands  to 
ibicir  iatreaiies.     The  archbilbop  of  St  Andrew's,  who 
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p-rccived  the  rifing  ftorm,  was  in  a  difficti-.t  fituiti'n.  Scotladir. 
Apoweifu!  combinaf.on  threatened  ruin  to  the  church  ;  '-"'"^''**-' 
and  he  had  fcparated  himfeif  from  the  politics  of  the 
fjueen-regenl.  TJic  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholics  point- 
td  out  Itiong  meafures  to  him  ;  and  his  difp<3htions 
were  |>acific.  The  clergy  were  offended  wivh  his  re- 
miffnefs  and  negka  cf  duty,  'i'he  reformers  detefted 
liis  loofcnefs  (f  principles,  and  vcre  ftiocked  with  the 
diiiblute  dcpiavity  cf  his  li.'"e  and  convtrfation.  He  re- 
i'olvedtotiy  the  force  of  addrefs,  and  did  not  facceed. 
He  then  refolved  to  be  fevere,  and  was  Hill  more  unl'uc- 
celVlul.  ^^^ 

The  earl  of  Arg\ le  was  the  nio-T  powerful  of  the  re-  T.Ke  ar,.h- 
fornicd  leaders.     To  allure   him  frr.m   his  party,  the '"'"'"P ''f 
archbilhop  of  St  Andicw's  employed  the  agency  of  Sir  ^'  ■'^'' 
David  H.imilton.     But  the  kindncfs  he  aifecled,  and  fj^,"";!*  j^* 
l!ie  advices  he  bellowed,  were  no  tomphmerit  to  the  un-  vaui  to  i^. 
derif  anding  of  tliis  nobleman  ;  and  his  threats  wsre  re-  duce  the 
garded  with  fcorn.     The  reformer';,  inltead  of  lofing  carlcf  Ar- 
their  courage,  felt  a  fentiment  of  exultation  and  tri- £''''■ 
umph  ;  and  the  earl  of   Argyl?  happening  to  die  about 
this  time,  lie  not  only  ma'nlained  the  new  doftrines   in 
his   lall  moments,  but  in'ieated  his  fon  to  ictk  for  ho- 
nour in  promoting  the  public  preaching  of  the  G'S\t.\ 
and  jefus  Chrifl,  and  in  the  utter  ruin  of  fuperllition 
and  idohitry. 

It  was  determined  by  the  archb'lTiop   and    prelates, 

that  this  di.appo'.ntment  fliiu'id  be  faccecdedby  fur^ojs        525 

perfecution  ot  ihe  reformed.     Walter  Mill,  a  prieft,  had  Waltrr 

negle^'ted  to  ofliciate  at  the  altar  :  and  havin?  been  long  '^^'"  ""=" 
I         u      /-    ■  .1         r  -     1  n      A        cuted  on 

unJ.r  the   luipicion  o;   herefy,  was  earned  to  St  An- ^^^^^m  ^i 

drew's  committed  to  prifoc,  and  accufei  before  tlie  religion, 
archbilhop  and  his  fuffragans.  He  was  in  an  extreme 
eld  age  ;  and  he  had  ftruggled  all  his  life  with  poverty. 
He  funk  not,  h  wever,  ui.der  the  haidnefs  of  his  fate. 
To  tl.e  articles  of  his  accufatim  he  replied  with  fijnal 
rcciUcAion  and  fortitude.  The  firmnefs  of  his  mind, 
in  the  emaciated  ftate  of  his  body,  ex.ited  admiration. 
The  infu'ts  of  his  enemies,  and  tlieir  contempt,  ferved 
to  d rfci>ver  his  fiiperiority  over  them.  When  the  cler- 
gy dec'aifd  him  a  heretic,  no  temp  ir«l  judge  could  be 
iMund  to  c  ndemn  him  to  the  fire.  He  was  refpited  to 
another  day  ;  and  lb  great  fympathy  prevailed  f-jrhis 
mif  mines,  that  it  was  nccellary  to  allure  one  of  the 
arclibilliop's  domeftics  to  fnpply  th.e  pl'.ce  of  the  civil 
power,  and  to  pronounce  tlic  fentence  of  condemnation. 
When  brought  to  th,:  Hake,  thercfi)lution  of  this  luJlertr 
did  not  f  irfake  him.  He  praif>?d  Gid,  that  hehad  been 
called  to  feal  up  il;e  tiutii  viih  his  life  ;  and  he  conju- 
red the  people,  as  they  would  efcipe  eternal  death,  not 
to  be  oveic  inie  by  the  errors  and  the  artifices  of  monks 
and  p.-iell-',  abbots  and  bilhops.  ^25 

Ti)e  biibarity    of  this   execution  afFeclcd  the  rcf)r- The  fio- 
mers  with  inexpr.lTible  hcrrcr.     Snbfciiptions   foi  mu- •'''•"'■'* '■^• 
tiial  defence  were  taken.     The  leaders  cf  the  reforma- J^"'""", ''^  ^*" 
lion,  difperhng  tiieir  cmWrarleslo  every  quarter,  encou- j.|'^|jj^ 
laged  tlie  vehemence   cf  the  multitude.     I'he    cove- 
nant to   ellablilh  a  new  form  of  religion  extended  far 
and  wide.     Ti  e  lliarp  poiit  i>f  the  fword,  not  the  calm 
exertions  of  inquiry,  was  to  decide  the  difputes  cf  theo- 
logy. 

When  the  le.ide-s  of  the  reformatif  n  were  apprife-i 
of  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  pjople,  and  conlidcred  the 
great  number  cf  fublcriptions  which  had  been  col'.eclei 
in  the  differeot  counties  of  the  kijigdom,  d)cy  afierabled 
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ScotUra.  t«  dellberste  csncerning  the  fteps  to  be  purfueJ.  k 
^-'T^T^  ^^■Js  reiolved,  accordingly,  thai  a  public  and  commoa 
iuppiioation  ot  the  whole  body  ol  the  rrotcitaiiis  IhouU 
l>e  pieknied  to  the  queen-regent  ;  which,  at'tci  com- 
plaining of  the  irjurles  thev  had  lutleied,  Ihonld  reqnire 
her  to  beftow  upon  them  hci  lupport  and  alhltance,  and 
urge  her  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  a  retorniatii  n.  To 
explain  their  full  meaning,  afcr.edule,  containing  parti- 
cular demands,  was  at  the  fame  time  to  be  ^r^lentcd 
to  her  fcruiiny.  To  Sir  James  Sandilands  of  Calder 
they  committed  the  important  charge  of  their  maiiitello 
and  articles  of  reformation  ;  and  in  appointing  him  to 
this  commiilion,  they  confulted  the  refpect  which  was 
due  both  to  the  government  and  to  themfclves.  His 
charafler  was  in  the  h'gheft  eflimation.  His  fei  vices  to 
his  counliy  were  numeroni  ;  his  integrity  and  honour 
were  fuperior  to  all  iufpicion  ;  and  his  age  and  ei^eri- 
ence  gave  him   authority  and  reverence. 

The  petition  or  fupplication  of  the  Proteftants  was 
cxprefled  in  ftrong  but  refpedful  terms.  Th.-y  told 
the  queen-regent,  that  though  they  had  been  piovuked 
by  great  irjuries,  they  had  yet,  during  a  long  pi.riod, 
abftained  from  alflmbling  themfelves,  and  from  making 
known  to  her  th;ir  ci>mplaints.  Banilhnient,  cuntilca- 
tion  of  goods,  and  death  in  its  molt  cruel  Ihape,  weie 
-*vils  with  which  the  reformed  had  been  afi.i:ted  ;  and 
they  were  ftill  expofed  to  thefe  dreadful  calaniities. 
Compelled  by  their  fntFerings,  they  pefumed  to  aik  a 
remedy  againil  tlie  tyranny  of  the  prelates  and  the  eltate 
ecckriafticaL  They  had  ufurped  an  unhmited  domin;i- 
tion  over  the  minds  of  men.  Whatever  they  command- 
ed, tliough  without  any  fandicn  from  the  word  of  God, 
muft  be  obeyed.  Whatever  they  prohibited,  though  trom 
theirown  authority  only,  it  was  neceli'ary  to  avoid.  All 
arguments  and  remonlirances  were  equally  fruitlels  and 
vain.  The  fire,  the  iaggc  t,  and  the  fword,  were  the 
weapons  with  which  the  church  enforced  and  vindica- 
ted her  mandates.  By  thefc,  of  late  years,  many  of 
their  brethren  had  fallen  ;  and  upon  this  account  they 
were  troubled  and  wounded  in  tlieir  confcienccs.  For 
conceiving  themfelvcsto  be  a  part  of  that  power  which 
God  had  eftabiiflied  in  this  kingdom,  it  was  their  duty 
to  have  defended  them,  or  to  have  concurred  with  them 
in  an  open  avowal  of  their  common  religion.  They 
now  take  the  opportunity  to  make  this  avowal.  Ti.ey 
break  a  filence  which  may  be  miiinteri  reted  into  a  jul- 
lification  of  the  cruelties  of  their  enemies.  And  dif- 
daining  all  farther  dillimulation  in  matters  which  con- 
fern  the  glory  of  God,  their  prefent  happinels,  and 
ilieir  future  falvation,  they  demand,  that  the  original 
puiitv  oi  the  Chrillian  religion  Ihall  be  reltored,  and 
that  the  governmei  t  ihall  be  fo  impro\ed,  as  to  afford 
to  them  a  fecurity  in  their  perfons,  tlieir  opinions,  and 
ll;r:r  property. 

With  this  petition  or  fupplication  of  the  Protellants, 
Sir  James  Sandllands  prelisnted  their  fchedule  of  de- 
mands, or  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  ref 01  niation. 
1  hey  were  in  the  fpirit  of  their  fupplication,  and  of  the 
r  llowing  tenor. 

I.  It  Ihall  be  lawful  to  the  rtf;rnied  to  perufe  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  and  to  employ  alio 
their  native  language  in  prayci  publicly  and  in  private. 

II.  It  (hall  I.e  permitted  to  any  pcrlon  quahlied  by 
knowledge,  to  interpret  and  explain  the  dillicult  paf- 
fages  in  the   Scriptures. 
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III.  The  ekciitn  of  minifteis  (liall  take  p^ace  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  tlie  primitive  church  ;  and  thofc  who 
elect  Ihall  inquire  diligently  into  the  lives  and  doiSrines 
ot    the  perfons  whom  they  admit  to  the  clerical  c  (lice. 

IV.  The  hily  facramer.c  cf  baptifra  lliall  be  cele- 
brated in  the  vu'gar  tongue,  that  its  inftitution  and  na- 
ture may  be  the  more  generally  underllood. 

V.  Tlie  holy  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper  (liall 
likewiie  be  ad.tiinillered  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  in 
this  communion,  as  well  as  in  the  ceremoni.tl  of  bap- 
tifm,  a  bec(>niing  refpci.^  (hall  be  paid  to  the  plain  in- 
(litution  ofChiilt  Jefus. 

VI.  The  wicked  and  licentious  lives  rf  the  bifliops 
and  ellate  ecilcrialtical  (liall  be  reformed;  and  if  they 
difcharge  not  the  duties  of  true  and  faithful  pallors, 
they  Ihall  be  compelled  to  delift  from  their  minillry  and 
fui  iflions. 

Tlie  queen-regent  now  found  it  necedliry  to  flatter 
the  Pio.tllants.  She  alfured  them  by  Sir  James  San- 
dilandi,  tlieir  orator  or  comniitlioner,  that  every  thing 
they  could  legally  delire  Ihould  be  granted  to  them  ; 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  might,  without  rao- 
leftation,  employ  the  vulgar  tongue  in  their  prayers  and 
religious  exercifes.  But,  i;pon  the  pretence  tliat  no 
encouragement  might  be  given  to  tumults  and  riot,  (he 
reqnefted  that  they  would  hold  no  public  aifemblics  in 
Edinburgh  or  Le:th.  The  Congregation,  fcr  this  name 
was  now  alfumed  by  the  Protellanti,  were  tranfported 
with  thefe  tender  proofs  of  her  regard  ;  and  while  they 
fought  to  advance  ftil!  higher  in  her  clteem  by  the  in- 
o(FenHve  quietrefs  of  their  carriage,  they  were  encou- 
raged in  the  undertaking  they  had  begun,  and  anxious 
to  accomplilh  the  work  of  the  reformation. 

Nor  to  the  clergy,  who  at  this  time  were  holding  a 
provincial  council  at  Edinburgh,  did  the  Congregation 
fcruple  to  co.Timunicate  the  articles  of  the  intended  re- 
formation. The  clergy  received  their  demands  with  a 
Iform  of  rage,  whicli  died  away  in  an  innocent  debility. 
Upon  recovering  fiom  their  pallioiis,  they  olFered  to 
(ubniit  the  controverfy  between  them  and  the  reformed 
to  a  public  difputation.  The  Congregation  did  not 
refufethis  mo.le  of  trinl  ;  and  defired,  as  their  only  ccn- 
di;ions,  that  ihe  Scriptures  might  be  confidered  as  the 
ftandards  of  orthodoxy  and  truth,  and  that  thofe  of 
their  brethren  who  were  in  exile  and  under  perfecution 
might  be  permitted  to  alTifl  them.  Thefe  requelfs, 
though  reafonable  in  a  high  degree,  were  not  complied 
with  ;  and  the  church  would  allow  no  rule  of  right  but 
the  canon  law  and  its  own  councils.  Terms  ot  recon- 
ciliation were  then  offered  on  the  part  of  the  eftale  ec- 
clefiallical.  It  held  out  to  the  Protellants  the  liberty 
of  praying  and  adrr.inillering  the  facraments  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  if  they  would  pay  reverence  to  the  mafs, 
acknowledge  purgatory,  invoke  the  faints,  and  admit 
of  petitions  for  tlie  dead.  To  conditions  fo  ineffeilual 
and  abfurd  the  Congregation  did  not  deign  to  return 
any  anfwer. 

The  meeting  of  the  parliament  approached.  The 
parties  in  contention  weie  agitated  with  anxieties,  ap- 
prehenlions,  and  liopep.  An  expeiffatioii  of  a  firm  and 
open  adiftance  from  the  queen-regent  gave  courage  to 
the  reformed  ;  and,  from  the  pailiamciitary  influence  of 
their  friends  in  the  greater  and  the  lelfcr  baronage,  they 
expetfted  the  mod  important  fervicci.  They  drew  up 
with  eagernefs    the  articles  which   they  wiflied   to  be 
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parFcd  into  a  law  ;  and  as  ihe  fpirit   and  fenfe  of  their   tflablKliing  the  tommandments  of  God,  and  amoft  juft  S»tU"^ 
tranlaftions  are  to  be  gathered   in  the   completeft  man-    and  lalutary  ret'orniation,  w^.-w 

ncr  l(om  the  papers  wliicJi  were  framed  by  themfelves,  The  three  ellatcs  received  this  formidable  proteft  with 
It  IS  proper  to  attend  to  them  with  a  punaiHoui  evaft-  attention  and  rclpea  ;  but  the  intention  of  inlerting  it  in 
nels.     Their  petitions  were  few  and  explicit.  the  national  records  ivas  abandoned  by  the  Congrefra- 

I.  They  could  not,  in  confi;quence  of  principles  which  tion,  upon  a  formal  promile  Irom  the  queen-regent,  that 
they  had  embraced  from  a  conviction  of  their  truth,  par-  all  the  matters  in  controverfy  Ihould  fpeedily  be  bro'uffht 
t'cipate  in  the  Romilh  religion.     It  was  therefore  their    by  her  to  a  foriun.ue  iliue. 

de/ire,  that  all  the  ads  of  parliament,  giving  authority         While  the  Proteltants  were  thus  making  the  moft  vi- 

tj  the  church  to  proceed  againll  them  as  heretics,  thouid  gorous  exertions  in  behalf  ot  their  Ipiritual  libertit?,  the 

be  abrogated  ;  or,    at  kail,  th.it  their  power  lliould  be  queen-regent,  in  order  to  elUbl  Ih  herfeif  the  more  ef- 

fufpended  till  the  diiputes  which  had  arifen  were  deter-  kctually,  uled  every  cfTjrt  to  piomote  the   mairiage  i.f 

m'ncd  and  brought  to  a  conclufion.  hei  d.uigiiter  which  the  daujhin  cf  Fiance.     In  155-, 

II.  They  did  not  mean  that  all  men  fliould  be  at  li-  cominilhoueis    were  appointed    to  negnciate  this  man'i! 
bcrty   to   profefs  what  reli-ion    they    pleafed,    without  age;   but  while   thefe  ne20ciali..n5  were  g.ing  on,  the        r,\ 
tiie  control  otautiiority.      They  ccnlcntcd  that  all  trani-  court  of  France  aded  in  the   moll  perSdiou,  manner.  P"''-""" 
giedois  in  matters  ot  iaith  fhculd  be  cairied  before  the  At  the  age  of  15,  after  fuleiiinly  r.itifyiiig  the  inJepen-  'f^-'''"*  "' 
lemi  oral  judge.     But  it  was  their  with  that  liie  clergy  dency  ol  Scotlaiui,  and  the   fucceUion  ci    the  crown  iu  If  fr'n'c 
Ihould  have  only  the  power  toaccufc  ;  and  lluy  thought  the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  queen  Mary  was   inHuenced  by 

It    conlormable  to    juliice,  that  a  copy  ot  the  criminal  the  king  and  her  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine  to  figu 

charge  Ih^uld  be  lodged  with  the  party  upon  trial,  and  piivately  ihiee  extraordinary  deeds  or  inftiumei.ts.    Ly 

that  a  competent  time  Ihould  be  allowed  him  to  deicnd  the  fiill  the  conveyed  the  kingdom  of  Scotland   to    the 

■'l?lj   ■  .  king  ot  Fiance  and  his  heirs,  in  the  default  ot  children 

III.  They  infilled,  that  every  defence  confiflent  wiih  ot  her  own  body.       By  the  lecond  Ihe  alllgned  him,  if 


..p  .  ,     .       -  -  -    - -     --- queen 

pciinillion  to  intcrpi-ti  and    explain  his  own  opinions ;  F.ance.     By  the  third  (lie  confirmed  both  thofc  grants 

and  that  his  declaration  Ih'uld  cany  a  grener  evidence  in  .m  cxpiefs  declaration,  that  tiiey  contained  the  pure 

than    the  oepolition  of  .my  witnel's  ;  as  no  psr.on  ought  and  genuine  leiui.aients  of  her  mind  ;  and  that  any  pa- 

to  be  punilhed  ior  rehgion,   who  is    not  ooit.nate  in  a  ptrs  which  niijjht  be    obtained,  ciiher  bdore  or  alter 

wicked  or  d.imnable  tenet.  l.er    marriag.-,  by    means   ol   the    bcottilh    parhajnenr, 

V.   In  fine,  they  ii'ged,  that  no  Proteftam  fliouli  be  ihouid  be  invalid,  and  of  no  fiice  nor  ethcacy.     On  the        Si4 

condemned  ior  heief,  without  bein;;   c.nv:c1ed,  by  ihe  24th  ot  April,  tne   nuptials    were  celebra'ed  ;  and  the  ^'^'r-^ge^ 

wora  ui  God,  ot  trie  want  Oi    that  faith   vWiich  is  u'scef-  d..Mphin,  Francis,  wa!,auo\veJ  to  aifume  the  tit. e  of  king  "^  '*" 

oi  Scotland."    The  French  court  demanded  forhinit.ie  s"ots"witk 


fary  to  f.iivatioii. 

Ine  Cnngregati-in  pr.ftnted  thefe  articles  to  ihe 
q'lcen  r  gem,  exp.dlng  that  (lie  would  not  only  pro- 
Jiofe  them  10  the  thiee  elfates  .-.ii'.mbled  in  parliament, 
but    ciiiplov  all   her   inHucnce    to  recommciid     them. 


Clown  and  other  enlign^  ot  r^yaity  belongiag  to  Scot-  the  dau- 
land  ;  but   the   comniiilioii<.rs  r.ad  no  powci  to  comply  i;hiii  of 
witb     their    requetl.     It  v  as    then  dciiied,  thai    when  ''r^nce- 

th-.'\-  returned  iiume,  they  Ihouid  uie  all  their  influence 

lint  finding  thcmiUves  dlfa;  p^inte.!,  they  began  to  fuf-  to  procure    the  cn>wn-mai.imonial  of  Set:  :nd  for  .he 

peA  her  hr.ceri  ty  ;.i.;d  they  were  fenfible    that  th.ir  pe-  dauphin.     This  alio   was  rehifed  ;  the  court  of  France 

lition-,   tho.igh  th  y    ihould  be  carried   in   parhame.it,  was  difgufted  ;  and  fur  of  the  cmnddi  i.ers  died,  it 

could  not  pais  into  a  l.iw  without   her  conlent.     Tney  was  fuppo.cd  <.f  poiion,   given    il.au    by    the  j^iinces  of 

therelore  abftained  trom  prefcnting  tliem  ;   'jutas;heir  Lori.iine.     The  lubj-d.  However,  was   pieiied,  on    the 

complaints  and  deliies  weretuliy  .k  lown  In  p.irlianieut,  roturo  uf  the  furviving  commillidiier>,  by  the  king  of 

they   ord.-red  a   lol -ma  declar.ition  to   he  read  there  in  France  himieif,  the  queen  ot   Scotl.ind,  and  the  queen- 

their  behalf,^and  dema.,ded  that  it  Ihould  bo  inferted  in  regent.     The  Protelfants  alfo  joined  their   interelt,  ho- 

the  records  iJ   the  n.ition.     In  this  deciaraiion,  after  ex-  ping  by  that  mean,  to  gain  over  the  queen  and  qucen- 

pr-.lhng    their  regret   for   having    beendiiappointed    in  regent'to   their  party  ;  fo  that  an  a<5l  of  parliament  was        SiS 

their   Icheme  ot  reformation,   they    profifed,  that    no  at  length    palled,  by  v.hich   the  crown-matrimonial  was  "'•"''"'"» 

blame  Ihould  be  imputed  to  them  for  continuing  in  their  given  t-  the  dauohin  during   the  time  of  his  marriage  "'iV"'*" 

r.-ligion,  which  they  believed  to  be  founded  in  ilie  word  witii  queen  xMary  ;  but   without  any  prejudice  to  the  li-  h„d  tut 

cf  God  ;  that   no  danger  ol  life,  and  no  political  piins,  berties  of  the   kinerdom,  to  the  heirs  of  her  body,  or  to  undJr  «r^ 

Ihiuld  be  incurred  by  them,  fur  dif.cgarding  luuutes  the   rider  of  fucce^iion.     With  fo   many   relirainls,    it  tain  rcftr.sj 

whicii   fiipport  idola  ry,  and   for  violating  rites    which  is  difficult  to  fee  the  advar.ta^es   which    could   accrue  "<>"*• 

are  nt  human   invention  ;  and  that,  if  inlui regions  and  from  this   gift  fo  earneitly    fought  after  ;  and  it  i.s  very 

tiinuilti  nioiild   dlilnrb  the  realm,  Imm  the  divcrlitv  of  probable,  ti.at  the  iifurpatinns  os  Fiance  in  confequence 

rcli  'I  .us  opinions  and   il  ahuies  ihould   be  correded  by  of  it,  would  have  been  prodndive  of  many  diiluibmces  ; 

Tiolcnce,  all  the  guilt,  diforder,  and  inconvenience  thonre  but  thefe  were  prevented  by  the  dcatli  of   Fiancis   in 

arifing,  i:ia.;ad  ol  being  applied  to  tiiem,  Ihould  be.ifcri-  December   1560. 

bed   to  thoie  lolelywhohid  relufed  a  timely  teJrefs  of        But  before  this   event  took  place,  Scotland  was,  by 

wrongs  and  who  hit  dcfpiied  petilio:is  prefented  with  the  intrigues  of  France,  involved  in   confulion  on   ano- 

the  humility  of  fAiUiful  fubj^ds,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  ther  accow^u     Afici  tJic  death  of  Mai  y  queen  of  En-r- 

lani, 
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S'-otlsnd.  la«<],  snJ  d;'.ugliter  to  Henry  VI TI.  the  princes  ot" 
^■^TJa"^  Guile  inliilej  on  the  claim  of  Miry  queen  ot  Scots  to 
Tl'.e  queen  the  crown  of  EngliinJ,  in  preference  to  that  of  Eliz;i- 
nf  Sv-ocs  bi;th,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  illegitimate.  This 
claim  was  fupporttd  by  the  king  of  France,  who  pre- 
vailed with  the  queen  of  Scots  herfelf  to  alfume  the 
title  of  queen  of  England,  and  to  (lamp  money  under 
that  charaiSer.  'I'he  arms  of  England  were  quartered 
with  t'lofe  of  France  and  Scotland ;  and  employed  as 
ornaments  ftir  the  plate  and  furniture  of  Mary  and 
VThich  lays  jj,g  dauphin.     Thus  was  laid  the  found.ition  of  an  ir- 

c  out!  a-  reconcile.ible  quarrel   botwoeii  Elizabeth    and    Mary  ; 
tion  ot  a  ,  .       .   '   ,  .    .         ,      ; 

quarrel        •'"d  to  this  m  lome  mealiire,  are  we  to  alcrifce  the  in- 

•with  Eliza- veteracy  with  which  the  former  perfecuted  the  unhap- 
kcth.  py  queen  of  Sc<  tland,  at  every  time  ilie  had  it  in  her 

power. 

But  while  they  imprudently  excited  a  quarrel  with 
England,  they  yet  more  imprudently  quarrelled  alio 
with  tlie  miijority  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  As  Eli- 
zabeth profelled  the  Protellanc  religion,  it  was  ea Illy 
forefeen,  that  the  Congregation,  or  body  of  the  reform- 
ed in  Scotland,  would  never  confent  to  aift  againfl  her 
in  favour  of  a  Popilh  power;  an:!,  as  they  could  no: 
be  gained,  it  was  refolved  to  dsftioy  them  at  once, 
of  the  Pro-  by  putting  to  death  all  their  leaders.  The  qiieen-re- 
tellant  par- gent  gave  intimation  of  her  delign  to  re-cftablilh  Popc- 
ty  in  Scot-  j-)',  by  proclaiming  a  folemn  oblervance  of  Ealler,  re- 
ceiving the  facramcnt  according  to  the  Romilh  commu- 
nion, herfelf,  and  commanding  all  her  houfehold  to  re- 
ceive it  in  the  fame  manner.  She  next  exprelfed  her- 
felf in  a  contemptuous  manner  againfl  the  reformed,  af- 
firmed that  they  had  infulted  the  royal  dignity,  and  de- 
clared her  intention  of  relloring  it  to  its  ancient  lullre. 
The  preachers  nf  the  Congregation  were  next  cited  to 
appear  at  Stirlisg,  to  anfwer  the  charges  whicli  might 
be  brought  againll  them.  Alexander  earl  of  Glen- 
caini,  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudon,  were  deputed 
to  admoniili  her  not  to  perfecute  the  preachers,  unleis 
they  had  been  obnoxious  by  circulating  erroneous  doc- 
trines, or  dillurbing  the  peace  of  government.  The 
queen-regent  in  a  palTion  told  them,  that  the  preachers 
fhould  all  be  banllhed  Scotland,  tliough  their  doiflrines 
were  as  found  as  thofe  of  tit  Paul.  The  deputies  urg- 
ed her  former  kind  behaviour  and  promifes  ;  but  the 
queen-regent  anfwered,  that  "  the  promifes  of  princes 
ought  not  to  be  exaifled  vvitli  rigour,  and  that  they 
were  binding  only  when  fubfervieiu  to  their  convenien- 
cy  and  plcafure."  To  tliis  they  replied,  that  in  fuch  a 
cafe  they  could  not  look  upon  her  as  their  fovereign,  and 
mull  renounce  their  allegiance  as  fubjeifls. 
.  Soon  alter  this  tranfai'^ion,  the  queen-regent  receiv- 

ingsagam  ^^  ^j^^  nevvs  th It  the  reformation  was  eftabliihed  in 
Perth.  I>ord  Ruthven  the  provoft  of  the  city  was 
fummoned  to  anfwer  lor  this  innovation  ;  but  his  reply 
was,  that  he  had  no  dominion  over  the  minds  and  con- 
fciences  of  men.  The  provolt  of  Dundee,  being  or- 
d-'red  to  apprehend  an  eminent  preacher  named  Paul 
Methven,  fent  him  intelligence  cf  the  order,  tliat  he 
might  provide  for  his  fafety.  The  proclamation  f  jr 
obferving  F.adcr  was  evprywhere  d'fpifed  and  neglcvl- 
ed,  and  people  exclaimed  againll  the  mafs  as  an  idol. 
New  citations,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  given  to 
the  preachers  to  appear  at  Stirling.  They  obeyed  the 
niidable  by  fummons  ;  but  attended  by  fuch  multitude^,  that  the 
their  num-  queen-regent,  dreading  their  power,  though  they  were 
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without  arms,  infreated  Mr  Erikine  cf   Dtin,  whom   Scotland, 
they  had  fent  belorc  as  a  deputy,  to  Hop  their  march  j  '—»'>'""*■ 

alfuiing  him  that  all  pioceedings  againll  the  preachers 
(hould  be  flopped.  In  confequence  of  this  the  multi- 
tude diimilfed  ;  yet,  when  the  day  came  on  which  the 
preichers  Ihould  have  appeared,  the  queen-regent,  with 
unparalleled  tolly  as  well  as  treachery,  c.uife.l  ihe.m  to 
be  declared  traitors,  and  proclaimed  it  criminal  to  afford 
them  any  iubfillence. 

Mr  Eilkine,  exafperated  by  this  fliameful  condu>.'>, 
hallened  to  the  Congregation,  apc'logifed  for  his  con- 
duift,  and  urged  them  to  proceed  to  the  lall  extremi- 
ties. At  this  critical  period  alfo  John  Knox  returned 
from  Geneva,  and  joined  the  Congregation  at  Perth. 
The  great  provocations  which  the  Proteflants  had  al- 
ready received,  joined  to  the  impetuous  pafllons  of  the 
multitude,  were  now  productive  of  the  greatcll  difor- 
ders.  Images  were  deilroyed,  monaftries  pulled  down, 
and  their  wealth  either  feized  by  the  mob  or  given  to 
the  poor.  The  example  of  Perdi  was  followed  by 
Cupar  in  Fife  ;  and  fuiiar  infurre.flions  being  appre- 
hended in  otlier  plac;',  the  queen-regent  determined  ta 
puniih  the  inhabitants  of  Perth  in  tlie  mofl  exemplary 
manner.  With  tl^s  v'cw  (he  collefled  an  army  ;  but 
being  oppofed  with  a  fcnnidable  power  by  the  Pro'ell- 
ants,  rtie  thought  proper  to  conclude  an  agreement. 
The  Pniteftaiits,  however,  dread  d  her  infmceiity  ;  and 
therefore  entered  into  a  new  covenant  to  ftaud  by  and 
defend  one  another.  Their  fears  were  not  vain.  The 
queen-regent  violated  die  treaty  alm"ll  asfoon  as  made, 
and  began  to  t:  eat  the  Proteilanlb  with  feverity.  The 
earl  of  Argyle,  and  the  prior  of  St  Andrew's  who 
about  this  time  began  to  tike  the  title  of  lord  jfumes 
Shiarl,  now  (ipenly  headed  the  Protellant  party,  and 
prepared  to  co!k\1  their  whfile  llrength.  The  qncen- 
regent  oppofed  tliem  with  what  forces  Ihe  had,  and 
which  indeed  chieHy  conlilledot  her  French  auxiliaries  ; 
but,  being  again  afraid  of  coming  to  an  engagement, 
Ihe  confented  to  a  truce  until  comm'fUoners  Ihould  be 
fent  to  treat  with  the  lords  for  an  effedual  peace.  No 
commiHIoner?,  however,  were  fent  on  her  part;  and 
the  nobles,  provoked  at  fuch  complicated  and  uncea- 
fiug  treachery,  refolved  to  pudi  matters  to  the  ittmoil 
extremity.  The  firll  exploit  of  the  reformed  was  the 
taking  of  the  town  of  Perth,  where  the  queen-regent 
had  placed  a  French  garrifon.  The  multitude,  elated 
with  this  atchievement,  deftroyed  the  palace  and  abbey 
of  Scone,  in  fpite  of  all  the  endeavours  o{  their  leaders, 
even  of  John  Knox  himfelf,  to  fave  them.  Thequ:en- 
regent,  apprehenfive  that  the  Congregation  would  com- 
mit farther  ravages  to  tlie  fouthward,  refolved  to  throw 
a  garrifon  into  Stirling  ;  but  the  earl  of  Argylc  and 
lord  James  Sluart  were  too  quick  for  her,  and  arri- 
ved there  the  very  day  after  the  demolition  of  the  ab- 
bey and  palace  of  Scone.  The  people,  incapable  of 
reltraint,  and  provoked  beyond  meafure  by  the'perfidi- 
ous  behaviour  of  the  Catholic  party,  demolilhed  all 
the  mouafleries  in  the  neighbourhood,  together  with 
the  fine  abhey  of  Cam!)ullcenneth,  fitu  ited  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Forth.  From  Stirling  they  went  to  Lin- 
lithgow, where  they  committed  their  ufual  ravages  ;  af- 
ter which,  they  advanced  to  Edinb'irg'i.  The  quecn- 
regetit,  alarmed  at  their  approach,  lied  to  Danbar  ;  and 
the  Protclla'.its  took  up  their  refiJence  in  E'^inburgh. 

Having  thus  got  polfcflJou  of  the  capital,  the  Con- 
gregation 
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gregation  afTumed  to  thcmfclves  iJie  ruling  power  of 
the  kingdom,  appointed  preachers  in  all  the  churches, 
;ind  fcized  the  mint,  witli  all  the  inftrumenls  of  coin- 
ing. The  queen-regent,  unable  to  difpute  the  matter 
in  the  field,  pubMhed  a  manifcfto,  in  which  (lie  fet 
forth  their  fedi'ious  behaviour,  commanding  ihem  to 
leave  Edinburgh  within  fix  hours,  and  enjoining  her 
fubjedls  to  avoid  llicir  fociety  under  the  pain  of  trea- 
fon.  Tlie  Congregatirn  having  already  loll  foniewhat 
of  their  popularity  by  their  violent  proceedings,  were 
now  incapal'le  of  coping  with  government.  As  they 
had  not  eftablillied  themfelves  m  any  regular  body,  or 
provided  a  fund  for  their  fuppoit,  they  felt  their 
ftrergth  decay,  and  multitudes  of  them  returned  to 
tlieir  habitations.  Thole  who  remained  found  them- 
felves obliged  to  vindicate  their  conduft  ;  and,  in  an 
addrefs  to  the  regent,  to  difdaim  all  treafonable  inten- 
tiniis.  Kcgociations  ag.iin  took  place,  which  ended  as 
ufual  ;  the  queen  regent,  who  had  taken  this  opportu- 
nity of  colleifl'ng  her  forces,  marched  againll  the  Con- 
gregation on  the  23d  of  July  1559.  The  Proteftants 
now  lound  themfelves  incapableof  making  head  .igainft 
their  enemies  ;  and  therefore  entered  into  a  negociation, 
by  which  all  difFcrencei  were  for  the  prefcnt  accommo- 
dated. The  terms  of  this  treaty  were,  that  the  town 
of  Edinburgh  (hould  be  open  to  the  queen-dowager 
and  her  attendants ;  that  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe 
and  the  mint  fliould  be  delivered  up  to  her  ;  that  the 
Proteftants  lliould  be  fubjc'fl  to  the  laws,  and  abftain 
from  molefting  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  exercife  of 
their  religion.  On  the  queen's  part,  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  Proteftants  fhould  have  the  free  exercife  of  their  re- 
ligion, and  that  no  foreign  troops  (hould  enter  the  city 
of  Edinburgh. 

Notwithftanding  this  treaty,  however,  the  reformed 
had  no  confidence  in  the  queen's  fincerity.  Having 
heard  of  the  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  the 
acceflion  of  Francis  II.  and  Mary  to  that  kingdom, 
they  feem  to  have  apprehended  more  danger  tlian  ever. 
They  now  entered  into  a  third  covenant ;  in  which  they 
engaged  themfelves  to  refufe  attendance  to  the  queen- 
dowager,  in  cafe  of  any  melTage  or  letter  ;  and  that  im- 
mediately on  the  receiptof  any  notice  from  her  to  any  of 
their  number,  it  fhould  be  communicated  without  re- 
ferve,  and  be  made  a  common  fubjedl  of  fcrutiny  and 
deliberation.  It  was  not  long  before  they  had  occafion 
for  all  their  conftancy  and  ftrength.  The  queen-regent 
repented  of  the  favourable  terms  flie  had  granted  the 
reformed  ;  and  being  denied  the  favour  which  Ihe  re- 
quefted  of  faying  mafs  in  the  high. church  of  Edinburgh, 
Ihe  ordered  them  everywhere  to  be  dillurbed  in  the  exer- 
cile  of  their  religion. 

In  this  imprudent  meafure,  the  queen-regent  was 
confirmed  by  letters  which  now  came  from  Francis  and 
Mary,  promifitig  a  powerful  army  to  fupport  her  inter- 
efts.  The  envoy  who  brought  ihefe  difpatches  alfo 
carried  letters  to  the  lord  James  Stuart,  now  the  prin- 
cipal leader  of  the  Proteftants,  and  natural  brother  to 
the  queen.  The  letters  were  filled  with  reproaches  and 
menaces,  mixed  with  intreaties;  and  along  with  them  the 
envoy  delivered  a  verbal  melfage,  that  the  king  his  maf- 
ter  was  refolved  rather  to  expend  all  the  treafures  of 
France  than  not  to  be  revenged  on  the  rebellious  nobles 
who  had  difturbcd  the  peace  of  Scotland.  The  lord 
James  Stuart  was  not  to  be  frightened  by  thefe   me- 
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naces.  He  returned  a  cool  and-deliberate  anfA-er,  apo- 
logizing for  the  Prriteftants,  and  vindicating  them  from 
the  charge  ot  rebellion  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  intimating 
his  full  refolution  of  continuing  to  head  the  reformed  as 
he  had  already  done. 

The  letters  of  Francis  and  Mary  were  foon  followed 
by  1 000  French  foldiers,  with  money  and  military 
ftores  ;  and  the  commander  was  immediately  difpatched 
again  to  France,  to  folicit  the  affillanco  of  as  many 
more  foldiers,  with  four  fhips  of  war,  and  ico  men- 
at-arms.  But  before  he  could  fet  out.  La  lirolle,  ano- 
ther French  commander,  arrived  with  2000  infantry  ; 
and  that  the  Congregation  might  be  defeated  not  onlr 
by  arms  but  in  dil'putation,  the  fame  (hip  brought  three 
doi5lors  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  (how  tlie  pernicious  ten- 
dency of  the  new  doftrines.  Thus  matters  were  pu(h- 
ed  on  beyond  all  hopes  of  reconciliation.  The  nation 
was  univerfally  alarmed  on  account  of  tlie  introduflion 
of  French  troops,  to  which  they  faw  no  end.  Th* 
queen-regent  attempted  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic by  a  proclamation  ;  but  their  fears  increafed  thf 
more.  The  Congregation  alTembled  at  Stirling,  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  foon  after' 
by  his  father  tlie  duke  of  Chatelherauk.  They  next 
deliberated  on  the  meafures  to  be  f  Uowed  with  the 
queen-regent ;  and  the  refulc  of  their  confultations  was, 
that  an  expoftulatory  letter  Ihould  be  addrelfed  to  her. 
This  was  accordingly  done  :  but  as  the  queen  behaved 
with  her  ufual  duplicity,  the  nobles  called  the  people 
to  arms.  Mutual  manifeftos  were  now  publilhed  ;  and 
both  parties  prepared  to  decide  the  conteft  by  the 
fword.  The  Congregation  having  feized  Droughty 
caftle,  marched  from  thence  to  Edinburgh.  The 
queen-regent  retired  to  Leith,  which  (he  had  fortified 
and  filled  with  French  troops.  Thither  the  nobles  fent 
their  laft  melfage  to  her,  charging  her  with  a  defign 
to  overthrow  the  civil  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  They 
requefted  her  to  command  her  Frenchmen  and  merce- 
naries to  depart  from  Leith,  and  to  make  that  place 
open  and  patent,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  who  had 
been  difpolfelfed  of  their  houfes,  but  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Scotland.  They  declared,  that  her  denial  of 
this  requeft  (liould  be  confidered  by  them  as  a  proof  of 
her  intention  to  reduce  the  kingdom  to  flavery  ;  in 
which  cafe,  they  were  determined  to  employ  their  ut- 
moft  power  to  preferve  its  independency.  Two  days 
after  this  melfage,  the  queen-regent  fent  to  them  the 
lord  Lyon,  whom  flie  enjoined  to  tell  them,  that  (he 
confidered  their  demand  not  only  as  prefumptuous,  but 
as  an  encroachment  on  the  royal  authority ;  that  it 
was  an  indignity  to  her  to  be  diftated  to  by  fubjedts  ; 
that  Frenchmen  were  not  to  be  treated  as  foreigners, 
being  entitled  to  the  fiime  privileges  with  Scotchmen  ; 
and  that  fhe  would  neither  difband  her  troops,  nor 
command  the  town  of  Leith  to  be  made  open  and  pa- 
tent. The  lord  Lyon  then,  in  the  name  of  the  queen- 
regent,  commanded  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  to 
depart  from  Edinburgh,  and  difperfe  themfelves,  under 
the  pain  of  high  treafon.  The  Proteftants,  irritated 
by  this  anfwer,  after  fome  deliberation  degraded  the 
queen-regent ;  and  to  this  purpofe  the  nobility,  barons, 
and  burgelfes,  all  agreed  in  fubfcribing  an  ediifl,  which 
was  fent  to  the  principal  cities  in  Scotland,  and  publilh- 
ed  in  them. 

The  next  ftcp  taken  by  the    Co|\grega*-on    was  to 
E  f-np- 
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inftead  of  fubmiffion,  it  was  refolved  to'take  the  town  Protelhmts  r      ,     r-        i         ^  r  u 

bv  fcal  ide      For  this  fervice   hidders  were  framed   m         Vam  of  their  prowefs,  the  French  made  a  new  fally 

tlie  church' of  St  Giles  ;  a  bufmefs  which,  infirupting  from  Lelth,  with  a  view  to  intercept   a   fupply  of  pro- 

the  pveic'^ers   in  the  cxercife  of  public  worfliip,  made  vifions  and  ftores  for  the   Congregation.     The  earl  of 

them  procnofticate   misfortune  anci  mifcarriage  to  the  Arran  and  the  lord  James  Stuart  advanced   to  attack 

In  the  difpleafure  of  the  preachers,  the  them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire.     But  piirfuing  them 
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.ind  terror,  came  to  prevail  to  a  great  degree.  The  Congregation  from  Edinburgh,  and  by  thefe  means  to 
duke  of  Chatelheraultdifcouraged  many  by  hii  example,  divide  the  llrength  of  that  ftation.  The  earl  ct  Ar- 
Defedion  from  the  IVotcflants  added  Qrength  to  the  ran  and  the  lord  James  Stuart  had  occafion  for  all  their 
queen-dowager.  The  mod  fccret  deliberations  of  the  addrefs  and  courage.  Though  they  were  able,  how- 
confederated  lords  were  revealed  to  her.  The  foldiery  ever,  to  effeft  their  efcape,  their  lofs  was  confiderable, 
were  clamorous  for  pay  ;  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  and  the  viflory  was  manifeftly  on  tlie  fide  of  their  ad- 
procure  money  to  fatisfy  their  claims.  Attempts  verfaries.  560 
to  foothe  and  appeafe  them,  difcovering  their  confe-  About  this  time  William  Maitland  of  Lethington,  Maitlaiii, 
quence,  engendered    mutinies.     They   put  to  death  a  iecretary  to  the  queen-dowager,  withdrew  fecrctly  from  die  queen- 
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domeliic  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who   endeavoured  to    Leith,  and  joined  himfelf  to  the   confederated  nobles,  ''"wager  s 
compofe  them  to  order  :  they   infulted  feveral  perfons    He  had  been  difgulled  with  the  jealoufies  of  the  French  j^"oi,"7,|  " 
of  rank  who  difcovered  a  folicitude  to  pacify  them  ;  and    counfellers,  and  was  expofed  to    danger   from  having  ,he  pro- 
they  even  ventured  to  declare,  that,  for  a  proper  re-    embraced  the  doftrines  of  the  reformed.     His  reception  teftants, 
ward,  they  were  ready  to  fupprefs  the  reformation,  and    was  cordial,  and  correfponded    to   the  opinion  enter- 
to  re-eftablidi  the  mafs.  tained  of  his   wifdom  and  experience.     He  was  fkilled 
It  was    abfolutely  necelTary  to  give    fatisfaftion  to    in  bulinefs,  adorned  with  literature,    and  accuftomed 
the  Proteftant  foldiers.     The  lords  and  gentlemen  of    to  reflexion.     But  as  yet  it  was  not   known,  that  his 
the  Congregation  coUefled  a  confiderable  fum  among    want  of  integrity  was  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of 
them  ;  but  it  was  not  equal   to   the   prefent  exigency,    his  talents. 

The  accelTion  of  this  ftatefman  to  their  party  could 
not  confole  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  for  the  un- 
promifing  afpeft  of  their  affairs.     The   two  difcomfi- 
tures  they  had  received   funk  deeply  into  the  minds  of 
their  followers.     Thofe  who  affefted  prudence,  retired 
ever,  of  the  queen-dowager,  the  officers  of  the   mint    privately  from  a  caufe  which  they  accounted  to  be  de- 
were  bribed  to  conceal,  or  to  convey  to  a  diftance,  the    fperate  ;  and  the  timorous  fled  with  precipitation.    The 
ftamps  and  inflruments  of  coinage.     A  gloomy  defpair    wailings  and  diftruR  of  the  brethren  were  melancholy 
o-ave  difquiet  to  the  Congregation,  and  threatened  their    and  infedlious  ;  and  by  exciting  the  ridicule  and  fcorn 
ruin.     Qiieen  Elizabeth,  with  whofe  minillers  the  con-    of  the  partilans  of  the  queen  dowager,  were  augment- 
federated   lords   maintained  a  correfpondence  at   this    ed  the  more.     A   diftrefs   not  to  be  comforted   feem-       ^^^ 
time,  had  frequently  promifed  them  her  affiftance  ;  but    ed  to  have  invaded  the  Proteftants ;  and  the  alTociated  Theyretire 
they  could  not  now  wait  the  event  of  a   deputation  to    nobles  confented  to  abandon  the  capital.      A  little  after  from  Edin- 
the  court  of  England.     In  an   extremity   fo   preffing,    midnight,  they  retired  from  Edinburgh;  and  fo  great '^|"'K.^ '° 
they    therefore    applied    for  a  fum    of  money  to  Sir    was  the  panic  which  prevuileJ,  that  they  marched  to    '"■ '"S- 
Ralph  Sadler  and  Sir  James  Croft,  the  governors  of    Stirling  without  any  ftop  or  inteimiffion.  362 

Berwick;  and    Cockbuin   of  Ormilfcn,  who   was  en-         John  Knox,  who  had  accompanied  the  Congregation  Jolin  Knos 
trufted  with  this  commiffion,  obtained  from  them  an  aid    to    Stirling,  anxious  to  recover    their   unanimity   and  "^"^""'^'-''•^ 
of  4000   crowns.     Traitors,  however,  in  the  councils    courage,  addrelTed  them  trom  the  pulpit.     He  lepre- 
of  the  Congregation,  having  informed  the  queen-dow-    fcnted  their  misfortunes  as   the  confequences  of  their 


The  avarice  of  many  taught  them  to  withhold  what 
they  could  afford,  and  the  poverty  of  others  did  not 
permit  them  to  indulge  their  generofity.  It  was  re- 
folved, that  each  nobleman  Ihould  furrender  his  filver- 
plate  to  be  ftruck  into  money.     By  the  addrefs,  how- 
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ager  of  his  errand  and  expedition,  the  earl  of  Bothwel, 
by  her  order,  intercepted  him  upon  his  return,  dil- 
comfittd  his  retinue,  and  made  a  pitze  of  the  Englilh 
fubfidy. 

To  roufe  the  fpirit  of  the  party,  an  attack  was  pro- 
jcifted  upon  Leith,  and  fome  pieces  of  artillery  were 
planted  againll  it.  But  before  any  charge  could  be 
made,  the  French  foldiers  fallied  out  to  give  battle  to 
tlie  troops  of  the  Congregation,  polfeffed  themfclves  of 
their  cannon,  and  drove  them  b.ick  to  Edinburgh.  A 
report  that  the  tiiflors  h;id  entered  this  city  with  the 
jugltlves,  filled  it  with  dilbrdcr  and  dilmay.     The  earl 


fins ;  and  intreating  them  to  remember  the  goodnefs 
of  their  caufe,  ailured  them  in  the  end  of  joy,  honour, 
and  viiSory.  His  popular  eloquence  correfpondiiig  to 
all  their  warmelt  wilhes,  diffuled  fatisfaiSion  and  cheer- 
fulnefs.  They  paffed  from  defpair  to  hope.  A  coun- 
cil  was  held,  in  which  the  confederated  nobles  deter- 
mined to  folicit,  by  a  formal  embalfy,  the  aid  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  Maitland  cf  Lethington,  and  Robert  Mel- 
vil,  were  chufen  to  ncgociate  this  important  t  anfac- 
tion  ;  and  they  received  the  fulWft  inflruflions  concern- 
ing the  ftate  and  difficulties  of  the  Congregation,  the 
tyrannical  deligns  of  the  queen-dowager,  and  the  danger 


of  Argyle  and  his  Highlanders  haftened  to  recover  the    which  threatened  England  from  the  union  of  Scotland 
honour  of  the  day,  and  haralfed  the  French   in   their    with  France. 

tetieat.     This  petty  cocQidl,  while  it  elated  the  c^ueea-       The  queen  of  England  having  maturely  confidered 
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Scotlami.   tlie   cafe,  determined  to  adlTc  the    refoimcrs  ;    whofc 
^"*'~y7"~'  leaders  now  dil'psrfed  themlllves,  and  went  to  different 
Elizabeth    P 'rts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  employ  their  adtivity 
determines  there   for  the  common  caufe.       The  queen-dowager, 
to  aflifi  the  imagining  that  the    lords  were  fled,    conceived  great 
tefocmett.  jjopes  of  be'ng  able  to  crulh  the  reformed  at  once.     Her 
fang'.iine   hopes,   however,  weie  foon  checlted,  on  re- 
ceiving certain  intelligence  that  qjeen  Elizabeth  was 
refolved  to  give  them   affilimce.      She  now  took  the 
heft  meafures  poffible,  as  circumllanccs  Hood  ;  and  de- 
rj^       termined  to  crulh  her  enemi.-s  before  they  could  receive 
Thefreiich  any  alTiftance  from  England.      Her  French  troops  took 
troop*         the  road  to  Stirling,  and  walled  in  tlicir  march  all  the 
grounds  which  belonged  to  the  favourers  of  the  reior- 
mation.      After  renewing  their  depredations  at    Stir- 
ling, they    pilfed  the  bridge  theie ;    and    proceeding 
along  the  fide  of  tl)e  river,  exercifed  their  cruellies  and 
oppieirions  in  a  dillrift  which   had  diftinguidied    itielf 
by  an  ardent  zeal  againil  pop;ry.        While  the  terror 
of  their  arms  was  thus  diffufing  itfelf,  they  refolved  to 
feize  the  town  and  caftle  of  St  Andrew's,  which   they 
confidered  as  an  important  military  IVation,  and  as  a 
convenient  place  of  reception  for  the  auxiliaries   they 
expe.fled  from  France. 

But  the  lord  James  Stuart  employed  himfclf  to  in- 
terrupt their  progrefi  and  retard  their  attempts  ;  and 
it  was  his  objeifl  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  force  of 
ccfjby  lord  xhe  Congregation  entire,  to  liazard  no  aiftion  ot  import- 
James  ance,  and  to  wait  the  approach  of  ths  Engliih  army. 
A  fmall  advantage  was  obtained  by  the  Freiicii  at  Pet- 
ticur  ;  .and  they  pudelfcd  themfelves  of  Kinghorn.  The 
lord  James  Stuart,  with  500  horfe  and  100  loot,  enter- 
ed Dyfart.  With  this  inconfiderable  llrength  he  pro- 
pnfed  to  .lift  againil  an  army  of  4000  men.  His  ad- 
mirable (kill  in  military  affairs,  and  his  heroic  courage, 
were  eminently  dil'played.  During  20  days  he  prevent- 
ed the  march  of  the  French  to  St  Andrew's  intercept- 
ing their  provifions,  harafling  them  with  ikirmilhus, 
and  intimid.uing  them  by  the  addrefs  and  the  boldnels 
of  his  llratagems. 

Monfieur  d'Oyfel,  enraged  and  afhamed  to  be  dif- 
concerted  and  oppofed  by  a  body  of  nien  fo  difpropor- 
tioned  to  his  army,  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour.  The 
lord  James  Stuart  was  obliged  to  retire.  Dyfart  and 
Wemyfs  were  given  to  the  French  troops  to  be  pil- 
laged ;  and  when  d'Oyfel  was  in  full  march  to  St  An- 
.jg  drew's,  he  difcovered  a  powerful  fleet  bearing  up  the 
Arrival  of  frith.  It  was  concluded,  that  the  fupplies  expeifled 
rtie  En;;Iini  frcm   France  were  arrived.      Guns  were  fired  by  his 
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fltct.  foldiers,  and  their  joy  was  indulged  in  all  its  extrava- 

gance. But  this  fleet  having  taken  ihe  velfels  which 
cont.iined  their  provifions,  and  the  ordnance  with 
which  ihey  intended  to  improve  the  fortifications  of 
the  callle  at  St  Andrew's,  a  period  was  put  to  their 
rejoicings.  Certain  news  was  brought,  that  the  fleet 
they  obferved  was  the  navy  of  England,  which  had 
come  to  fupport  the  Congregation.  A  conllernation, 
heightened  by  the  giddinefs  of  their  preceding  tranlports, 
j^-  invaded  them.  Monfieur  d'Oyfel  perceived  now  the 
Thchrcnch  valui  and  merit  of  the  fervice  which  had  been  perform- 
geiieral  cd  by  the  lord  James  Stuart ;  and  thinking  no  more  of 
St  Andrew's  and  conqueft,  fled  to  Stirling,  in  his  way 
to  Lelth,  from  which  he  dreaded  to  be  intercepted  ; 
but  he  reached  that  important  Ration  after  a  march  of 
three  days. 


••» 


A  formal  treaty  was  now  concluded  between    the    ScotUn.J. 
lords  of  the  Congrcgat:on  and  queen  Eliz<beth  ;  and  "^fjg"^ 
in  the  mean  time  the  queen-dowager  was  dil'appointed  Treaty 
in  her  expe(5lations  iVom   France.     Tf.e  violent   admi-  between 
niitration  of  the  houfe  of  Guile  had  involved  that  na-  Elizabeth 
tion  in  troubles  and  dii'trefs.       Its  credit  was   greatly  ""'^  ''"| 
funk,  and   its  treafury  w-is  nearly  exhaufted.      Perfe-  i'jft"„'s'^"" 
cutions,  and    the  fpirit  of  Calviniim,    produced  com-        ,(,,.' 
motions  and  confpiracies  ;    and  amidll    domeftic  and  The  queen- 
dangerous  intrigues  and    llruggles,  Scotland  failed  to  regent  dif- 
engage  that  particular  diiHnv.^iou  which"  had  been  pro- /I'!"''""^"^ 
mifed  to  its  affairs.     It  was  not,  however,  negledled '"a"'.'^* 
altogether.     The  count  De  Martigues  had  arrived  at  f/om"""" 
Lei'.li  with  1000  foot  and  a  few  horfe.       The  marquis  France. 
D'Elbeuf  had  embarked  for  it  with  another  body  of 
foldiers  ;    but,  after    lofing  leveral    fhips  in  a  furious 
tempelt,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  haven  from  which 

he  had  failed. 

s  ^ 
In  this  fad  reverfe  of  fortune  many  forfook  the  queen-  She  ii  d<- 

dowager.        It  was  now  underllood  that  the  Engliih  f="ed  by 
army  was  upon  its  march  to  Scotland.       The  Scot-  S""  ''"'^- 
ti(h  lords  who  had  affedlcd  a  neutrality,    meditated  an  ^tlds''" 
union  with  the  Protellants.     The  earl  of  Huntley  gave      ''' 
a  folemn  aifurance  that  he  would  join  them.     Procla- 
mations were  iifued  throughout  the  kingdom,  calling 
upon  the  fubjeds  of  Scotland  to  alfemble  in  arms  ac 
Linlithgow,  to  re-ellablifli  their  ancient  freedom,  and 
to  allift  in  the  utter  expulfion  of  the  French  foldiery. 

The  Engliih  fleet,    meanwhile,    under  Winter    the 
vice-admiral,  had  taken  and  dellroyed  feveral  Ihips,  had 
landed  fome  troops  upon  luchkeilh,  and  difcomfited  a 
body  of  French  mercenaries.     Upon  the  foundation  of  Theprinces 
thefe  acts  of  hodility,  the  princes  of  Lorraine  difpatch-  of  Lorraine 
ed  the  chevaher  de  Seure  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to  make  attempt 
reprefentations  againft  this  breach  oi  die  peace,  and  to  '""egociate 
urg-e  the  recal  of  her  fliips.     This  ambaffador  affeded  p',"''?""" 
ikewile  to  negociate  concerning  the  evacuation  ot  Scot-  in  „,„. 
land  by  the  French  troops,  and  to  propofe  methods  by 
which  the  king  of  France  might  quarter  the  arms  of 
England  without  doing  a  prejudice  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
But  to  prevent  the  execution   of  vigorous   refolutions 
againil  the  queen-dowager,  and  to  gain  time,  were  the 
only  objefls  he  had  in  view.     With  limilar  intentions, 
John    Monluc  billiop   of   Valence,  a  man  of   greater 
addrefs  and  ability,  and  equally  devoted  to  the  houfe  of 
Guile,  was  alfo  lent  at  this  time  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land.     Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  and  her  minifteis, 
were  too  wife  to  be  amufed  by  artifice  and  dexterity. 
The  lord  Grey  entered  Scotland  wi:h  an  army  of  1200  AnEngiifc 
horfe  and  6000  foot ;  and  the  lord  Scroop,  Sir  James  armycntert 
Croft,  Sir  Hem  y  Percy,  and  Sir   Francis  Lake  com-  Scotland, 
manded  under  him.    By  an  inclement  policy,  the  queen- 
dowager  had  already  waited   all  the  country   around 
the  capital.     But  the  defolation  Hie  liad  made,  while 
it  was  ruinous  to    the  Scottilh  peafants,  allei.'ied    not 
the  army  of  England.     The  leaders  of  the  Congrega- 
tion did  not  want  penetration  and  foreljglit,  and  h  iti 
provided  themfelves  againil  this  difficulty.     The  duk'e 
of  Chatelherault,  die  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairne,  and 
Menteith,  the  lord  James  Stuart,  and  the  lords  Ruth- 
ven,  Boyd,  and  Ochiltree,  with  a  numerous  and  formi- 
dable force,  joined  the  Engliih  commander  at  Prctlon. 

Struck  with  the  fad  condition  ot  her  affairs,  defpair- 

ing  (;f  a  timely  and  proper  fuccuur  from  France,  and 

reminded  by  fickacfs  of  her  mortality,  the  qucen-dowager 
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^tlanii.  retired  from  Leiili  to  the  cafllc  of  Edinburgh,  and  put 
herl'elf  under  the  proteflion  of  the  lord  Erikine.  At 
the  period  when  flie  was  appointed  to  the  regency, 
the  lord  Erfkine  had  received  from  tlie  three  eftates  the 
charge  of  this  important  fortrefs,  with  the  injunflion  to 
Mnburg!.  jjy, J  ij  jjij  jj^  fliould  know  their  farther  orders ;  and 
giving  way  to  the  folicitations  of  neither  faftion,  he 
had  kept  it  with  fidehty.  By  admitting  the  queen- 
dowager,  he  yielded  to  fcntiments  of  honour  and  hu- 
manity, and  did  not  mean  to  depart  from  his  duty.  A 
few  only  of  her  domcftics  accompanied  her,  with  the 
archbiftiop  of  St  Andrew's,  the  biihop  of  Dunkeld.and 
the  earl  Marifchal. 

The  confederated  nobles  now  aflembled  at  Dalkeith 
to  hold  a  council ;  and  conforming  to  thofe  maxims 
of  prudence  and  equity  which,  upon  the  eve  of  hollili- 
ties,  had  been  formerly  exercifed  by  them,  they  invited 
the  queen-dowager  to  an  amicable  conclufion  of  the 
prefent  troubles.  In  a  letter  which  they  wrote  to  her, 
they  called  to  her  remembrance  the  frequent  manifeftos 
and  mefiages  in  which  they  had  preffed  her  to  difmifs 
tlie  French  foldiery,  who  had  fo  long  opprefled  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people,  and  who  threatened  to  re- 
duce the  kingdom  itfelf  to  fervitude.  The  averfion, 
however,  with  which  fhe  had  conftantly  received  their 
fuit  and  prayers,  was  fo  great,  that  they  had  given  way 
to  a  ftroBg  neceffity,  and  had  intreated  the  affiftance  of 
the  queen  of  England  to  expel  thefe  ftrangers  by  the 
force  of  arms.  But  though  they  had  obtained  the 
powerful  proteflion  of  this  princefs,  they  were  yet  ani- 
mated with  a  becoming  refpe<5t  for  the  mother  of  their 
fovereign ;  and,  abhorring  to  ftain  the  ground  with 
Chriftian  blood,  were  difpofed  once  more  to  folicit  the 
difmifllon  of  thefe  mercenaries,  with  their  officers  and 
captains.  And  that  no  juft  objedion  might  remain 
againfl  the  grant  of  tills  their  laft  requeft,  they  allured 
her,  that  a  {ule  paflage  by  land,  to  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land, fliould  be  allowed  to  the  French  ;  or  that,  if  they 
judged  it  more  agreeable,  the  navy  of  queen  Elizabeth 
fhould  tranfport  them  to  their  own  country.  If  thefe 
propofals  fhould  be  rejefled,  they  appealed  and  pro- 
tefted  to  God  and  to  m.inkinJ,  that  it  thould  be  under- 
rtood  and  believed,  that  no  motive  of  malice,  or  ha- 
tred, or  wickednefs  of  any  kind,  had  induced  them  to 
employ  the  fatal  expedient  of  arms  and  battles ;  but 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  this  difagrceable  and 
diftrefsful  remedy,  for  the  prefervation  of  their  com- 
monwealth, their  religion,  their  perfons,  their  eftates, 
and  their  pofterity.  They  begged  her  to  weigh  the 
equity  L.f  their  petition,  to  conSder  the  inconveniences 
cf  war,  and  to  think  of  the  reft  and  quiet  which  were 
neceii'ary  to  relieve  the  .iffli(5tions  ot  her  daughter's 
kingdom  ;  and  they  beiought  her  to  embalm  her  own 
memory,  by  an  immortal  deed  of  wifdom,  humanity, 
and  jullicc. 

To  give  authority  and  weight  to  the  letter  of  the 
affoci^tted  lords,  the  lord  Gray  directed  Sir  George 
Howard  and  Sir  James  Croft  to  wait  upon  the  queen- 
dowager,  and  to  Itipulate  the  peaceable  departure  of  the 
EngHlh  troops,  upon  the  condition  that  the  French 
mercenaries  were  immediately  difmifled  from  her  fer- 
vice,   and  prohibited   from  refiding  in  Scotland.     Re- 

rning  no  direct  anfwer  to  the  applications  made  to 
her,  ILe  defired  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  refolution 
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viour correfponded  with  the  fpirit  of  intrigue  which 
had  uniformly  diftinguifhed  the  queen-dowager  ;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  her  engagements  with  France  did 
not  permit  her  to  be  open  and  explicit. 

The  combined  armies  marched  towards  Leith.  A 
body  of  the  French,  ported  upon  a  rifing  ground  call- 
ed Haii.'k-hi!l,  difputed  their  progrefs.  During  five 
hours  tlie  conflid  was  maintained  with  obftinate  valour. 
At  length  the  Scottifli  horfemen  charged  the  French 
with  a  fury  which  they  were  unable  to  refift.  They 
fled  to  Leiih  with  precipitation  ;  and  might  have  been 
cut  off  from  it  altogether,  if  the  Englilh  cavalry  had  ex- 
erted themfelves.  Three  hundred  of  the  French  fol- 
diers  perilhed  in  this  a<ftion,  and  a  lew  combatants  only 
fell  on  the  fide  of  the  Congregation. 

Leith  was  inverted.  The  pavilions  and  tents  of  the 
Englilh  and  Scottifli  nobility  were  planted  at  Reftal- 
rig,  and  around  it.  Trenches  were  caft ;  and  the  ord- 
nance from  the  town  annoying  the  combined  armies,  a 
mount  was  ratfed,  upon  which  eight  cannons  were  ereft- 
ed.  A  continued  fire  from  thefe,  agalnft  St  Anthony's 
tower  in  South  Leith,  being  kept  up  and  managed  with 
fltill,  the  walls  of  this  fabric  were  Ihiken,  and  the 
French  found  it  neceffary  to  difmount  their  artillery. — 
Negligent  from  fecurity,  and  apprehenfive  of  no  attack, 
the  Englifh  and  Scottilh  officers  occupied  themfelves  in 
amufements,  and  permitted  a  relaxation  of  military  dif- 
cipline.  The  French,  informed  of  this  fupinenefs  and 
levity,  made  a  fally  upon  Leith.  While  fome  of  the 
captains  were  diverting  themfelves  at  Edinburgh,  and 
the  foldiery  were  engaged  at  dice  and  cards,  they  en- 
tered the  trenches  unobferved,  and,  pufhing  their  advan- 
tage,  put  600  men  to  the  fword.  Atter  this  daughter, 
the  Proteftants  were  more  attentive  to  their  affdirs.— 
Mounts  were  built  at  proper  diftancts,  which,  being 
fortitied  with  ordnance,  ferved  as  places  of  retreat  and 
defence  in  the  event  of  fudden  incurfions  ;  and  thus 
they  continued  the  blockade  in  a  more  etfedlual  man- 
ner. 

The  army  under  the  marquis  D'Elbeuf,  promifed 
fo  often  to  the  queen-regent,  was  in  vain  expected  by 
her  ;  but  llie  received,  ;tt  this  time,  fiipplies  in  money 
and  military  ftores  ;  and  Monluc  biihop  of  Valence, 
though  defeated  in  dexterity  by  Elizabeth  and  her  mi- 
nillcrs,  had  arrived  in  Scotland  to  try  anew  the  arts  of 
delay  and  negociation.  Conierences  were  held  by  h.m 
with  the  qaeen-dowager,  with  the  Englilh  comniandert, 
and  with  the  conlederated  nobles  ;  but  no  contraift  or 
agreement  could  be  concluded.  His  credentials  neither 
extended  to  the  demohtion  of  Leith,  nor  to  the  recal 
of  the  French  mercenaiies:  and  though  he  obtained 
powers  from  his  court  to  confcnt  to  the  former  of  thefe 
mcalures,  they  were  yet  burdened  with  conditions  which 
were  difgraceful  to  the  Congregation  ;  who,  in  the 
preleiit  profperous  Hate  of  their  fortunes,  were  not  dif- 
pofed to  give  up  any  of  the  objeds  for  which  they  had 
llruggled  lb  long,  and  to  the  aitalninent  of  wliich  they 
now  luoked  forward  with  a  fettled  hope  and  expefta- 
tion. 

Though  the  grave  and  meafurtd  orations  of  Monluc 
could  not  overpower  the  plain  and  ftubborn  fenfe  of 
the  Congregation,  yet  as  he  affected  to  give  them  ad- 
mdnitions  and  warnings,  and  even  ventured  to  infult 
them  with  menaces,  they  appear  to  have  conceived  :i 
hi^h  indignation  againft  lujn.     Under  this  impulfe,  ant4 
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kottand.   that  in  fo  advanced  a  ftage  of  their  affairs,  they  might 

^"^'-^'^  exhibit  the  determined  firmnefs  of  their  refolutions,  and 

bind  to  them  b^  an  indiffoluble  tie  the  earl  of  Huntley 

and  the  other  perfons  who  had  jcincd  them  in  confe- 

rjo       quence  of  the  Englifli  alhance,  tliey  thought  of  the  af- 

he  fourth  furance  and  flability  of  a  new  league  and  covenant,  more 

ivcnant  ~ 


failed  of  fuccefi,  and  loco  men  were  dcflroyfd.  The 
combined  arniies,  however,  did  not  lofe  their  refohi- 
tion  or  their  hopes.  The  Engliih  ar.d  Scots  animated 
the  conftancy  ot  one  another  ;  and  in  th;;  ratification  of 
the  treaty  cf  Berwick,  which  was  now  made,  a  new 
fource  of  cordiality  opened  itfelf.  Letters  alfo  had 
folenm,  expreflive,  and  refolute,  than  any  which  they  come  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  promifing  a  powerful 
had  yet  entered  into  and  fubfcribed.  reinforcement,  giving  the  cxpeaation  of  his  taking  up- 

The  nobles,  barons,  and  inferior  perfons,  who  were    on  him  the  command  of  the  troops  in  perfon,  and  or-» 
parties  to  this  bond  and  aflbciation,  bound  themfelves    dering  his  pavilion  to  be  erefted  in  the  camp.     Leith 


Scotland 


in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God,  as  a  fociety,  and 
as  individuals,  to  advance  and  fet  forward  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion,  and  to  procure,  by  every  pofTible 
means,  the  true  preaching  of  the  Gofpel,  with  the  pro- 
per adminiftration  of  the  iacraments,  and  the  other  or- 
dinances in  connexion  with  it.  Deeply  afFefled,  at  the 
fame  time,  with  the  mifconduft  of  the  French  (latef- 
men,  who  had  been  promoted  to  high  offices  ;  with  the 
oppreflions  of  the  French  mercenaries,  whom  the  queen 


began  to  feel  the  niifery  of  famine,  and  the  French  to       583 
give  themfelves  up  to  dcfpair.     The  befiegers  abounded  A  rein- 
in  every  thing  ;  and  the  arrival  of  2000  men,  the  expert-  furccment 
ed  reinforcement  from  England,  gave  them  the  moft  de-  Y'^^l 
cifive  fuperiorrty  over  their  advertaries.   Frequent  fallies  hnd' 
were  made  by  the  garrifon,  and  they  were  always  un- 
fuccelstul.     Difcouraged  by  defeats,  depreffed  with  the 
want  of  provifions,  and  languifhing  under  the  negli- 
gence  of  France,  they  were  ready  to  fubmit  themfelves 


dowager  kept  up  and  maintained  under  the  colour  of   to  the  mercy  of  the  Congregation 


584 


Amidll  this  diftrefs  the  qucen-dowager,  wafted  with  °""'*  '^ 
a  lingerii'g  diftemper  and  with  grief,  expired  in  the ''*"'""'' 
caftle  of  Edinburgh.  A  few  days  before  her  death,  fhe  "^'"'' 
invited  to  her  the  dukeof  Chatelherault,  the  lord  James 
Stuart,  and  tlie  earls  of  Ar^yle,  Glencaim,  and  Man. 
fchal,  to  bid  them  a  lall  adieu.  She  expreffed  to  them 
her  lorrow  for  tlie  troubles  cf  Scotland,  and  made  it 
her  earned  fuit,  that  they  would  confult  their  conftitu- 
tional  liberties,,  by  difmiffing   the   French  and  Englilk 


authority;  with  the  tjranny  of  their  captains;  and 
with  the  manifeft  danger  of  conquelt  to  which  the 
country  was  expofed,  by  different  fortifications  upon 
the  fea-coaft,  and  by  other  dangerous  innovations  ;  tliey 
promifed  and  engaged,  generally  and  individually,  to 
join  with  the  queen  of  England's  army,  and  to  concur 
in  an  honeft,  plain,  and  unreferved  refolution  to  expel 
all  foreigners  from  the  realm,  as  opprelfors  of  public  li- 
berty ;  that,  by  recovering  the  ancfent  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  freedom  of  their  nation,  they  might  live  for  fr^  m  their  country  ;  and  that  tliey  w'o'uid  prefe"vt  a^du' 
the  iuture  under  tlie  due  obedience  ot  their  king  and  tiful  obedience  to  the  queen  their  fovereign  She  pro' 
queen,  he  ruled  by  the  laws  and  cufto7ns  of  the  coun-  feffed  an  unlimited  forgivenefs  of  all  the  injuries  which 
try,  and  by  officers  and  ftatefmen  born  and  educated  had  been  done  to  her;  and  entreated  their  pardon  for 
among  them.  It  was  likewife  contrafted  anJ  agreed  by  the  offences  Ihe  had  committed  againll  them.  In  to- 
tbe  fubfcribers  to  this  bond  and  covenant,  i.  at  no  pii-  ken  of  their  kindnefs  and  charity,  fhe  then  embraced 
vate  intelligence  by  writing  or  meffage,  or  c  miiunica-  them  by  turns ;  and,  while  the  tear  flatted  in  her  eye 
tion  of  any  kind,  fhould  be  kept  up  with  tt.eir  advena-  prefented  to  them  a  cheerful  and  fmiling  afpeift.  After 
ries;  and  that  all  perfons  who  rLfiled  tlie  godly  enter-  this  interview,  the  (hort  portion  of  life  which  remained 
pr.fe  in  which  they  were  united,  Ihould  be  regarded  as  to  her  was  dedicated  to  religion  ;  and  ihatfhe  mieht  al- 
their    enemies,  and    reduced  to  fubjeftion  and  obedi-    lure  the  Congregat-on  to  be  compaffionate  to  her  Po- 

«""•  J  r      •  1  r     •  ,  r  K^  ^"''J"^""  ^"'^  ^"  ^'"""'^^  adherents,  Ihe    flattered 

When  the  ftrong  and  fervid  fent.ment  and  expref-  them,  by  calling  John  Willoks,  one  of  the  moft  popu 

n  of  this  new  allociation  were  c  immunfcated   to  the  lar  of  their  preachers,  to  affift  and    comfort  her  brhis 

queen-dowager,  fhe  refigned  h-ricif  to    forrow.     Her  exhortations  and  prayers.     He  made  long  difcourles  to 

mind,  inclined  to  defponaency  by   the   increafe  of  her  her  about  the  abon-i:iations  of  the  mafs  ;  but  fhe  appears- 

malady,  felt  the  more  intenfely  the  cruel  diflraaions  and  to  have  died  in  the  commui.ion  of  the  Romilh  church  • 

difquicts  into   which  the  kingdom  had  been  driven   by  and  her  body  being  tranfprtrtcd  to  France,  was  depcfrl 

the  ambition  of  France,  her  own  doating   affeftion  for  ed  in  the  monaliery  of  St  Peter,  al  Rheirns,  in  Chan- 

the  princes  of  Lorraine,  and  the  vain  prognoftications  pagne,  where  her  filler  Rente  was  an  aLb-fs*  ,8f 

of  fla-.terers  and  courtiers.     In  the  agony  of  paffitin.        The  death   of  the  qneen-dowager,  at    a  period  fo  Thefrcnch 

Ihe  befought  the  malediaionandcurfe  of  God  to  alght  critical,    broke    altogether    the    fpirit    of  the  French  "^""5" '""''- 

upon  all  ihofe  who  had  counfelled  her  to  perfecute  the  ttoops.     They  were  blocked  up  fo    completely    tha*  ""•'■ 

preachers,  and  to  refufe  the  petitions  of  the  moft  ho-  it  was  almoft  impofllble  for  any  fupplies  to  reacli  them 

ucurable  portion  of  her  fubjeas.        _  _  either  by  iea  or  land  ;  and  France  had  delayed  fo  long 

^°  fulfil  its  magnificent  promifes,  that  it  was  no  longer 
in  a  capacity  to  take  any  fteps  towards  their  accomplilh- 
mcnt.  Its  internal  diftrefs  and  difquiets  were  multiply- 
ing. The  nobility,  impoveriflied  by  wars,  were  court- 
ing  the  rewards  of  fervice,  and  ftruggling  in  hoftility. 
The  clergy  were  avaracioiis,  ignorant,  and  vinJicliv?^ 
The  populace,  knowing  no  trade  but  arms,  offered 
their  fwords  to  the  faaicus.  Francis  II.  thehufb.ind 
of  Mary,  was  without  dignity  or  unJerftanding.  Ca. 
tharine  de  Medicis  his  mother  was  full  of  artifice  and 
falfetcod.     Infurreaions  were    dreaded  ui 


fion 


In  the  mean  time  the  fiege  of  Leith  was  profecuted 
But  the  ftrength  of  the  garrifon  amounting  to  more 
than  4000  foldiers,  the  operations  of  tlie  befiegers  were 
flow  and  languid.  An  acciJcntal  fire  in  the  town, 
■which  deftroyed  many  houles  and  a  ijreat  part  of  the 
public  granary,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  play- 
ing their  artillery  with  fomc  advantage  ;  and  a  few- 
days  alter  they  made  a  general  affault.  But  the  fcallng- 
ladders  which  were  applied  to  tlie  walls  being  too  Ihoit, 
and  Sir  James  Croft,  who  had  been  gained  to  the  queen- 
dowager,  having  aaed  a  treachsrous  part,  the  attempt 


erery  pro- 
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Lcidi  fliould  be  demoiiflicd.    They  S;ctlar.d 
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Rratlan.i.   -vlnce.     The  IiMtfc  cf  Guife  was  cncomp.ifTed  whil  dif-  fortifications    of 

^-"•~>'"'*'  ficuUics,  and    trembling    vith  apprehcnfions,  fo  that  as;rced  that  commiirioners  fliould  be  appointed  to  vilit  ' 
they  could  not  thin!:  ol  pcrfiding  in  their  views  of  dif-  Dunbar,  and  to  point  out  the  worics  there  wliich   ought 
t.tnt  conquclls.     I:\vasr.eccirarythaltheyfhouldaban-  to  be   ueftroyed;  and  they  bound  and  engaged  them- 
don  for  a  time  all  tlie  proud  projefls  they  liad  formed  felves  to  build    no    new   fortrefs  or  place  of  flrength 
Ibr  the  extenficn    (f   tlie   French  monarchy.     It  was  wiihin  the  kingdom,  and  to  repair  no  old  one,  \vithout 
chietly  in  the  exemption  from  foreign  wars  that  they  a   par'.iament.iry    authority  and  fanftion.     They  con- 
could  hope  to  fupport  their  owu  griatnefs,  and  apply  a  fented  to  extinguifli  all  debts  which   had  been  contrad- 
jgg        remedy  to  the  domeliic  dillurbancts  of  France.  ed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  French  and  Scotch  fol- 
Francisand      It  appeared  to   Fiancis  and  Mary,  that  they  could  diery  in  their  fervice.     They  appointed  the  eftates  of 
Mjry  enter  not  treat  in  a   dire^ft  method  with  the  Congregation,  the  realm  to  hold  a  parliament  for  the  difcufflon   ofaf- 
iiitoant-     whom  they  a(Fe(fted  to   confider  as  rebellious  fubjects,  fairs  of  llate  ;  and  they  obliged  themfelves   to  confidei 
pociation     ^-iihout;  derogating  from  their  royal  dignity.    In  nego.  the  afti  of  this  aflembly  as  valid  and  effeftual  in  every 
with  Eliza-  ^.j^jij^g  ^  peace,  they  therefore  addrcifed  themfelves  to  refpffl.     They    confirmed    the    ancient    law     cf    the 
queen  Elizabeth.     It   was  by  her  offiL*.  and  inlerfe-  country,  whicli  prohibited  the  princes  of  Scotland  from 
rence  that  tliey  projeded  a  reconciliation  with  the  con-  making  peace  and  war  without  the  advice  of  the  three 
federated   lords,  and  that  they  meant  to  extinguilh  the  eftates.     It  was  accorded  and  agreed  by  them,  that  the 
animolities  which,  v/i:h  fo  much  violence,  had  agitated  three    eflates,  in   concurrence  with  the   queen,  fliould 
the  Scotlilh  nation.    They  granted  their  cominilfion  to  eled  a  council  for  the  adrainiftration  of  affairs  during 
John  Monluc   bilhop  of  Valence,  Nicholas  Pelleve  hi-  her  majedy's  abfence.     Tliey  became  bound  to  employ 
ihop  of  Amiens,  Jacques  de  la  Brolfe,  Henry  dentin  the  natives  of  Scotland  in   the  management  of  jullicc 
Jieur  d'Oyfel,  and  Charles  de  la  Rochefaucauk  fieur  de  both  civil  and  criminal,   in    the   offices  of  chancellor. 
Randan;  autlioriling   them  in  a  body,  or  by  two  of  keeper  of  the  feals,  treafurer,  comptroller,  and  in  other 
their  number,  to   enter  into  accords    and  agreements  ftations  of  a   finnlar  nature;  and  to  abllain  from  the 
with  the  queen  cf  England.     The  Engliili   conimiluon-  promotionof  all  foreigners  to  places  of  trull  and  honour, 
crs  were  Sir  William  Cecil  principal  fecrctary  of  ftate,  and  from  invelling  any  clergyman  in  the  charge  of  af- 


beth. 


Nicolas  Wotton  dean  of  Canterbury  and  York,  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Henry  Percy,  and  Sir  Peter  Crew; 
and  the  powers  of  treaty  were  to  be  exercifed  by  them 
all  in  conjuni-^ion,  or  by  four,  three,  or  two  of  them 


jX7 
Pioniife  an  _  _  , 

iiidciniiity  only  to  treat  with  England,  were  yet,  by  a  feparate 
to  the  Pro-  commillion,  entrullcd  to  alFure  the  Congregation,  that, 
leftants.  notwithftanding  the  heinous  guilt  incurred  ly  tlieni, 
Francis  and  Mary  were  inclined  to  receive  them  into  fa- 
vour, upon  their  repentance  and  return  to  obedience  ; 
and  to  abflain  for  ever  from  all  enquiry  into  their  con- 
dufl.  They  had  full  authority,  at  the  fame  time,  by 
this  new  deed,  to  hear,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
miffioners  cf  ElizHbeth,  tlie  complaints  of  the  Congre- 
gation, and  to  grant,  with  their  confent,  the  relief 
which  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  moll  proper  and  fa- 
lutary 


fairs  of  the  revenue.  They  determined  to  eftablith  an 
afl  of  oblivion,  and  to  forget  and  bury  for  ever  the 
memory  oi  all  the  late  tranfaftions  of  war  and  offence. 
It  was  concluded  by  them,  that  a  general  peace  and 


The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  though  empowered    reconciliation    fhoiiid     take    place   among  all  parties 
^      '  "  They  expreiled  their  determination,  that  no  pretence 

fliould  be  alfiimed  by  them,  from  the  late  contentions, 
to  deprive  any  of  their  fubjedls  of  their  eflates  or  offices. 
And  they  referred  the  reparation  vhich  might  be  pro- 
per  to  compenfate  the  injuries  that  had  been  fuftained 
by  bifhops  and  ecclefiallics,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
three  eftates  in  parliament. 

Upon  the  fubjecl  of  the  reformation,  the  plenipo- 
tenti.iries  of  England  and  France  did  not  choofe  to  de- 
liberate and  decide,  although  articles  with  regard  to  it 
had  been  prefented  to  them  by  the  nobles  and  the  peo- 
ple.    They  reterred  this  Jelicate  topic  to  tlie  enfuing 
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The  nobility  and   people  of   Scotland,  choofing  for  meeting  ol  ih.e  parliament ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Con. 

their  reprefentatives  the  lord  James  Stuart,  the    lord  gregation  engaged,  that  deputies  from  the  three  eflates 

Ruthven,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  exprelfed  their  fliould  repair  to  the  king  and  queen,  to  know  their  iu- 

wilhngnefs  to  concur  in  reafonable  meafures  for  the  re-  tention  concerning  matters  of  fuch  high  importance, 
eflablifhment  of  the  public  union  and  tranquillity.     By        Alter  having  granted  thefe  conceffi^'ns  to  the  nobi- 

ihe  mode   of  a  formal  petition,  they  enumerated  their  lity  and   the  people  of  Scotland,  upon  the  part  of  their 

grievances,  laid  claim  to  a  redrefs  of  them,  and  bef  mglit  refpe<ffive  courts,  Monluc  and    Randan,  Cecil  and  Wot 


And  at  lall  an  uniform  proteflion  to  their  conllitutii.n  and  laws.  To 
j;rant  thuir  this  petition  the  interceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth  cffeft- 
pitition.       ej   ihe  frierdly  atteriiion  of  Francis  and  Mary  ;  and 

upon  a  foundation  concerted  with  fo  much  propriety, 

Monluc    and     Randan,  Cecil  and  Wotton,  the  aifling 

plenipotentiaries  of  England  and  Fraiice,  drew  up  and 

authenticated  tlie  celebrated  deed  of  relief  and  concef- 

fion  which  does  fo  much  honour  to  the  fpirit,  perfe- 
jj  verance,  and  magnanimity  of  the  Scottifh  nation. 
Nature  of  By  this  accord  and  agreement,  Francis  and  Mary  injuries  committed  againll  her  ;  and  that  the  king  and 
tlicir  treaty Tlipulated  and  confcnted,  that  no  French  Ibldiers  and  no  queen  of  Scots  fliould  be  fully  and  fincer^-ly  reconciled 
with  the  foreign  troops  fhould  ever  be  introduced  into  Scotland  to  the  nobility  and  the  people  of  their  kingdom.  The 
"'''"^"^"■"  without  the    counfel  and  advice    of  the  three  eftates.    intercfts  of  England  and  France  were  the  particular  ob- 

They  concurred    in  the  opinion,  that  the  French  mer-   jefls  of  this  agreement.     But  though  the  c^nceffions  to 

ccnaries  fliould  be  fcnt  back  into  France,  and  !!;.tt  the    tUe  Protcftants  were  not  iiiferted  in  it  at  full  length,  an 

exprelTive 


t  >n,  concluded  another  deed  cf  treaty  and  agreement. 
By  this  convention  it  was  determined,  that  the  Eiigliih 
and  French  troops  fhould  depart  out  of  Scotland  ;  that 
all  warlike  preparations  fhtmld  ceafe  ;  that  the  fort  of 
Eymonth  lliould  be  razed  to  the  ground,  in  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Canibray  ;  that  Francis  and  Mary  fhould 
abftsin  from  bearing  the  title  and  arms  of  England  or 
Ireland  ;  that  it  (liould  he  confidered,  whether  a  far- 
ther compenfition  fhould  be  made  to  Elizabeth  for  the 
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,  expreffive  reference  was  made  to  them  ;  and  they  re-  It  was  objefled  to  this  parliament  when  it  was  afTem-  Scotland. 
'  ceived  a  confirmation  in  terms  which  could  sot  be  mif-  bled,  that  it  could  not  be  valid,  firce  Francis  and  Mary  '^-^^-^'^^ 
11  nderilood  or  controverted.  This  deed  recorded  the  were  not  prefent,  and  liad  not  empowered  any  perfon  to 
clemency  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  their  fu^jefts  of  Scot-  reprefent  them.  But  by  the  terms  of  the  late  concef- 
iand,  the  extreme  willingncfs  of  the  nihility  and  the  peo-  'ions  to  the  nobility  and  tlie  people,  they  hail  in  effect 
pie  to  return  to  their  duty  and  allegiance,  the  reprefent  1-  difpenfed  with  this  fsrm.ility  ;  and  the  objecli.n,  after 
lion  they  had  offered  of  their  grievances,  and  therequell  having  been  agitated  with  heat  foi  fome  days,  was  re- 
of  queen  Elizabeth  that  redrefs  ihould  be  afforded  to  jetted  by  a  majority  of  voices.  The  lords  of  the  articles 
them  ;  and  it  appealed  to  the  confe(?,uent  concellions  were  then  cholen ;  and  as  the  Proteftant  party  were  fa- 
which  had  been  ftipulated  to  their  advantage.  perior  to  the  Popilh  faiflion,  they  were  careful,  in  eleit. 

By    thefe  important  negociations,    the  Proteflants,    ing  the  members  of  tliis  committee,  to  favour  all  th&fe 
while  they  humbled  France,  flattered  queen  EUzabeth  ;    who  were  diCpofed  to  forward  the  work  of  the  reforma-       594 
and  while  they  acquired  a   power  to  aifl  in  the  eftab-    lion.     The  firft  objeifl  which  the   lords   of  the   articles  Supplica. 
lifhmentof  tlie  reformation,  reftored  its  civil  conftitution    held  out   to  the  parliament  was   the  fupplication  of  the  ''""  "f 'h* 
to  Scotland.     I'he  cxclufion  of  foreigners  from  offices    nobility,  gentry,  and  all  the  other  perfons  who  profell'ed  *''''"^''*"'» 
of  Hate,  the  limitation  of  die    Scottilh   princes  with  le-    tlie  new  dodrines.    It  required,  that  the  Romidi  church 
garj  to  peace  and  war,  the  advancement  of  the  three  ef-    Ihould  be  condemned  and  abolilhed.     It  reprobated  the 
tates  to  their  ancient  confequence,  and  the  aft  of  oblivion    tenet  of  tranfubftantiation,  the  merit  of  works,  papiftical 
of  all  offences,  were  acquifitions  moll  extenfively  great    indulgences,  purgatory,  pilgrimages,  and  prayers  to  de- 
and  ufeful ;  and,  while  they  gave  the  fulleft  fecurity  to    parted  faints  ;  and  confidering  them  as  peftilent  errors, 
the  reformed,    gratified    their   moft  fanguine  expefta-   and  as  fatal  to  falvation,  it  demanded,    that  all  thofe 
tions.  who  flrould  teach  and  maintain  them  fhould  be  expofed 

The  peace,  fo  fortunately  concluded,  was  immedi-  to  correftion  and  punilhment.  It  demanded,  tl)at  a  re- 
ately  proclaimed.  The  French  mercenaries  embarked  medy  fhould  be  applied  againft  the  profanation  of  the 
for  their  own  covmtry,  and  the  Englifh  army  took  the  holy  facraments  by  tlie  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  the 
road  to  Berwick.  Amidft  events  fo  joyful,  the  preachers  ancient  difclpline  of  the  church  fliould  be  reftored.  In 
exhorted  the  confederated  nobles  to  command  the  fo-  fine,  it  infilled,  that  the  fupremacy  and  authority  of  tlie 
lemnity  of  a  thankfgiving.  It  was  ordered  according-  pope  fhould  be  abolilhed  ;  and  that  the  patrimony  of 
ly  ;  and  after  its  celebration,  the  commilFioners  of  the  the  church  (hould  be  employed  in  fupporting  the  reform- 
boroughs,  with  feveral  of  the  nobility,  and  the  tenants  ed  miniftry,  in  the  provilion  of  fchools,  and  in  the  main-- 
in  capiie,  were  appointed  to  choofe  and  depute  minifters   tenance  of  the  poor. 

to  preach  the  gofpel  in  the  principal  towns  throughout        This  fupplication  of  the  Proteftants  was  received  ia 
the  kingdom.     John  Knox  was  called  to  difcharge  the    parliament  with  marks  of  the  greateft  deference  and 
paftoral  functions  at  Edinburgh,  Chriftopher  Goodman   refpeft.       The  popifh  dodrines  it   cenfured,    and  the 
at  St  Andrew's,  Adam  Heriot    at    Aberdeen,    John    ftrong  language  it  employed,  excited  no  difpute  or  al- 
Row  at  Perth,  Paul  Methven  at  Jedburgh,    William    tercation.     The  nobility,  however,  and  the  lay  mem- 
Chrillifon  at  Dundee,  David  Fergufon  at  Dunfermline,    bers,  did  not    think  it   expedient  that  the  patriniony- 
and  David  Lindfey  at  Leith.     That  the  bufinefs  of  the    of  the  church,  in  all  its  extent,  fhould  be  allotted  to 
church,  at  the  fame  time,  might  be  managed  with  pro-   the  reformed  miniftry,  and  the  fupport  of  fchools  and 
priety,  fuperintendants  were  eleiSed  to  prefide  over  the    the    poor.     Avoiding,  therefore,  any  explicit  fcrutiny 
ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  particular  provinces  and  dlftrifls.    into  this  point,  the  parliament  gave  it  in  charge  to  the 
Mr  John  Spotfwood  was  named  the  fuperintendant  for    minifters  and  the  hading  men  of  the  reformation,  to 
the   divifion  of  Lothian,    Mr  John  Willocks  for  that    draw  up,  under  diftindl  heads,  the  fubftance  and  fenfe 
of  Glafgow,  Mr  John  Winram  for  that  of  Fife,    Mr   of  thofe  doftrines  which  ought  to  be  edablilhed  over 
John  Erlliine  of  Dun  for  that  of  Angus  and  Merns,  and    the  kingdom.     Within    four  days  this  important  bufi- a  r^'i  r 
Mr  John  Cariewell  for  that  of  Argyle  and  the  Iftes.    nefs  was  accompliftied.       The    writing  or  inftrunient  fion  of 
This  inconfiderable  number  of  minifters  and  fuperinten-    to  which  the  reformed  committed  their  opinions  was  Faith 
dants  gave  a  beginning  to  the  reformed  church  of  Scot-   termed,  "  The  Confc£Ijon  of  Faith,  prcfe/fed  and  be-  '^''''wi  up- 
land, lleved  by   the  Proteftants   within  the   realm  of  Scot- 
Amidft  the  triumph  and  exultation  of  the  Proteftants,    land  {q_)."    It  was  read  firft  to  the  lords  of  the  articles, 
the  meeting  of  the  parliament  approached.    All  perfons    It  was   then  read  to   the  parliament  ;  and  the  prelates 
who  had  a   title  fiom  law,  or  from  ancient  cuftom,  to    of  the  Romilh  church  were  commanded,  in    the  name 
attend  the  great  council  ol  the  nation,  were  called  to  af.    of  God,  to  make  publicly  their  objeflions  to  the   doc- 
<<:mble  there.    While  there  was  a  full  convention  of  the    trines  it  propofed.     They  preferved  a  profound  filence. 
greater  barons   and  the  prelates,  the  inferior  tenants  in    A  new   diet  was  appointed   for  concluding  the  tranf- 
ra/;;^,  or  the  Icifer  barons,  opon  an  occafion   fo  great,    aftion.     The  articles  of  the  Confeffion  were  again  read 
inftead  of  appearing  by  reprefentation,  came  in  crowds    over  in  their  order,  and   the  votes    of  the  parliament 
to  give  perfonally  Uieir  alhftance  and  votes;  and  all  the    were  called.     Of  tiie  temporal  nobility,  three  only  re- 
comnaiflioners  for  the  boroughs,  without  exception,  pre-    fufed  to  beftow  upon  it  their  authority.     The    earl  of 
fented  themfelves.                                                                  Athol,  and  the  lords  Somerville  iind  Boihwell,  proteft- 

ed. 


(q_)  It  is  givtD  at  full  length  in  Knox,  in  the  coUeftion  of  confeffions  of  faith,  vol.  2.  and  in  the  ftatute  booir„ 
pari.  1567. 
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tcothn.1.  ed,  that  "  they  would  believe  as  their  f,.thcrs  had  done 
-^^'"~'  heforc  iliem."  The  bilhops  and  the  eftates  eccleliulli- 
cal  from  a  oonfv:ioufners  of  the  weaknefs  ot  popery, 
fccnied  to  have  loft  all  power  of  fpeech.  N"  ti..!  ent, 
no  vote,  was  given  by  tiiem.  "  It  is  long  (faid  the 
earl  Marifchal),  fmce  I  entertained  a  jealoufy  ot  the. 
Romilh  laith,  and  an  ^ffedion  to  the  reformed  doc- 
trmes.  Hut  this  day  h,u  afforded  me  the  completeil 
conviaion  of  the  ialfehood  of  the  one,  and  the  truth 
of  the  other.  The  bilhops,  %vho  do  not  conceive  them- 
felves  to  be  deficient  in  learning,  and  whole  zeal  ior 
the  maintenance  of  the  hierarchy  cannot  be  doubted, 
have  abandoned  their  religion,  and  their  mtercll  in  it, 
as  objefls  which  admit  of  no  defence  or  jullihcation 
'\11  the  other  conltituent  members  ot  this  great  council 
were  zealous  for  the  elUiblilhnient  ot  the  relormation, 
and  afhrmed  the  propriety  of  its  doftnnes.  Thus  the 
biffh  court  qf  parliament,  with  great  deliberation  and 
folemnity,  examined,  voted,  and  ratified  ihe  contclhon 
of  the  reformed  faith. 

A  few  days  after  the  eftabliHiment  of  the  Conteliion 
of  Faith,  the  parliament  palfed  an  aft  againfl;  the  mafs 
and  the  excrcife  of  the  Romilh  worlliip.     And  it  fcru- 
pled  not  to  ordain,  that  all  perlons  faying  or  hearing 
mafs  thould,  for    the  firft  oft'cnce,   be  expofed   to  the 
confifcation  of  their  eftates,  and  to  a  corporal  chaftife- 
ment,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  magiftrate  ;  that  for  the 
fecond  otFence,  they  Ihould  be  baniflied  out  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  that  for  the  third  offence,  they  fhould  incur 
and  futTer  the  pains  of  death.     This  tiercenefs,  it  is  to 
ir  g'l^i'irit  of  be  acknowledged,  did  not  fuit  the  generofity  of  vidory  ; 
the  f-ro-      and  while  an  excufe  is  fought  for  it  in  the  pertidiouf- 
tellants.       ^gj-j  ^f  ^^  Romith  priefthood,  it  efcapes  not  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  moft  fuperficial  hiftorians,  that  thefe  fe- 
verities  were  exaflly  thofe  of  which  the  Proteftants  had 
complained  fo  loudly,  and  with  fo  much  juftice.     By 
another  ordination,  the   parliament,  after  having  de- 
clared, that  the  pope,  or  bifhop  of  Rome,  had  inflifted 
a  deep  wound  and  a  humiliating  injury  upon  the  fove- 
reignty  and  government  of  Scotland,  by  his  frequen; 
interferences  and  claims  of  power,  commanded  and  de- 
creed, that,  for  the  future,  his  jurifdiftion  and  authori- 
ty (hould  be  dead   and  extinft  ;  and  that  all  perfons 
maintaining  the  fmalleft  connexion  with  him,  or  with 
his  feft,  (hould  be  liable  to  the  lots  of  honour  and  offices, 
profcription,  and  banifhment. 

Thefe  memorable  and  decifive  ftatutes  produced  the 
overthrow  of  the  Romifh  religion.     To  obtain  to  thefe 
598       proceedings,  and  to   its  other  ordinances,  the  appro- 
•prancisand  bation  of  Francis  and  Mary  was  an  objedl  of  the  great- 
Mary  re-     g(^  anxiety,  and  of  infinite  moment  to  the  three  ellates. 
fTrm'th"""  S"""  J'**""  Sandilands  lord  St  John  was  therefore  ap- 
aeU  of  this  pointed  to   go   to  France,  and  to  exprefs  to  the  king 
yjrliiment.  and  queen  the  affeflion   and  allegiance  of  their   fub- 
jeiSs,  to  explain  what  had  been  done  in  confequence  of 
the  late  conceffions  and  treaty,  and  to  folicit  their  royal 
ratification  of  the  tranfadtions  of  the  parliament.     The 
fpirited  behaviour  of  the  Congregation  had,  however, 
exceeded  all  the  expeiftations  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine  ; 
and   the  bufinefs   of  the  embafTy,  and  the  ambaflvidor 
himfelf,  though  a  man  of  charafter  and  probily,  were 
treated  not  only  with  ridicule,  but  with  infult  and  con- 
tumely.    He  returned  accordingly  without  any  anfwer 
to  his  commifilon.     Inllead  of  fubmitting  the  heads 


and  topics  of  a  reformation  to  Francis  and  Mary,  Ijy  a 
petition  or  a  narrative,  the  parliament  had  voted  them  ^^ 
into  laws ;  andtrom  this  informality  the  validity  cf  its 
proceedings  had  been  fufpecled.  But  it  is  obfervablc 
of  the  Proteftants,  that  they  had  not  concealed  their 
views  witli  regard  to  religion  and  the  abolition  of  Pope- 
ry ;  that  in  the  grant  of  redrefs  and  cor.ceihon,  and 
in  the  deed  of  treaty,  no  aiflual  prohibition  was  made 
to  bar  the  cflablilhment  of  the  relormation  ;  that  a  ge- 
neral authority  was  given  to  the  parliament  to  decide 
in  atlairs  of  llate  ;  and  that  Francis  and  Mary  were  fo- 
lemnly  bound  to  authenticate  its  tranfaiftions.  Though 
a  formality  was  invaded,  the  fpirit  of  the  treaties  was 
yet  r;i"pedled  and  maintained.  The  nation,  of  confe- 
quence, imputed  the  conduft  of  Francis  and  Mary  to 
political  reafons  fuggefted  by  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  and 
to  the  artifices  of  the  Popilli  clergy  ;  and  as  Elizabeth  did 
not  refufe,  upon  her  part,  the  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ments, and  folicited  andprelied  the  French  court  in  vain 
to  adopt  the  fame  meafure,  a  ftrength  and  force  were 
thence  communicated  to  this  conclufion. 

When  the  three  eftates  difpatched  Sir  James  Sandi- 
lands to  Fiance,  they  inftrufted  the  earls  of  Morton 
and  Glencairn,  with  Maitland  of  Lethington,    to  re- 
pair to  the  court  of  England.     By  thefe  ambafladors 
they  prcfented  to  Elizabeth  their  fincere  and  refpeiflful 
thanks,  for  the  attention    Ihown    by  her  to  Scotland, 
in  her  late  moft   important  fervices.     And  while  they 
folicited  the  continuance  of  her  favour  and  proleiSion, 
intreated,  in  an  earneft  manner,  that  her  majefty,  for 
the  eftablilhment   of    a    perpetual    peace    and  amity, 
would  be  pleated  to  take  in  marriage  the  earl  of  Arran, 
the  next  heir  after  his  father  to  the  Scottith  monarchy. 
The  queen  made  new  and  fervent  proteftations  of  her 
regard  and  attachment ;  and  gave   the   proniife  of  her 
warmeft  aid  when  it  (hould  be  necetpary,  in  their  juil 
defence,  upon  any  future  occafion.  She  fpoke  in  obliging 
terms  of  the  earl  of  Arran  ;  but   as   (he  found  in  her- 
felf  no  prefent  difpofition  to  marriage,  fhe  defired  that 
he  might  confult  his  happinefs  in  another  alliance.   She 
exprelfed  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Scottifh   nobili- 
ty ;  and  as  a  demonftration  of  her  afFeflion  and  efteem, 
the  took  the   liberty    to    remind  them  of  the  praflices 
which  had  been   employed   to  overturn  their  indepen* 
dency,  and   begged   them   to  confider  the  unaminity 
and  concord  of  their  order  as  anecelTary  guard  againft 
the  ambition  and  the  artifice  of  the   enemies  of  their 
nation. 

The  fiiccefs  of  die  Congregation,  though  great  and 
illurtrious,  was  not  yet  completely  decilive.  The  re- 
fufal  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  ratify  their  proceedings 
opened  a  fource  of  bittemefs  and  inquietude.  The 
Popifli  party,  though  humbled,  was  not  annihilated. 
Under  the  royal  protcflion  it  would  fonij  be  formi- 
dable. Political  confideiations  might  arife,  not  only 
to  cool  the  amity  of  England,  but  ei-en  to  provoke  its 
refentnient.  And  France,  though  it  could  now  tranf- 
port  no  army  againll  Scotland,  might  foon  be  able  to 
adopt  that  expedient.  Cruel  diftradtions  and  fevere  ca- 
lamities were  ftill  to  be  dreaded.  In  the  narrownefs 
of  their  own  reiburces  they  could  find  no  folid  and 
permanent  fecurity  againft  the  rage  and  weight  of 
domellic  fadlion,  and  the  ftrenuous  exertions  of  an  cx- 
teniive  kingdom.     All  their  fair  atchievements  might 
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up  licr  towers,  and  andafanguinary  domination  deilroy    which  prevailed  for  advancing  all  the  other  views  and 
aliki  their  religious  and  civil  liberties.  intercfts  of  iho  reformed.     And  this  end  was  alfo  pro- 

WTiile  tho  anguifli   of  melancholly  apprehenfions  re-    rnoted  in  no  inconfiderable  degree  by  the  infidious  no-' 

nr  J,   .1.   ._: 1-    of  tJie   Congregation,   the  event    licy  of  Catharine  de  Medicis.     She  was  wilhng  to  iii- 

operate  mod  to  their  interelh  was  an-  creafe  and  to  fofter  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in 
nou!iced  to  them.  This  event  was  the  death  of  Fran-  the  fituation  of  the  queen  of  Scots  anJ  her  fuhie<Ss 
cis  II.  The  tie  which  knit  Scotland  to  France  was  Upon  this  account  llie  had  engaged  Charles  IX.  to  dlf 
thus  broken.  A  new  fcene  of  politics  difplays  it-  patch  Monficur  Noailles  to  the  Scotch  parliament  to' 
felf.  C.ttherine  de  ^^edicis,  the  queen-mother,  ruled  urge  it  in  (hong  terms  to  renew  the  ancient  kaguc'be- 
Charks  IX.  and  was  the  perfon.d  enemy  of  the  queen  tween  the  two  kingdoms,  to  diifjlve  the  alliance  with 
of  Scots.  The  power  and  the  credit  which  Mary  had  England,  and  to  re-cftabli(h  over  Scotland  the  Popiih 
lent  to  her  uncles,  and  the  frequent  and  humiliating  doctrines  and  the  Popiih  clergy.  A  new  meeting  of  the 
difappointments  which  the  queen-mother  had  fuHeied  eftates  was  alfembled,  which  conlidered  thefe  (Irange 
from  h»r  influence  over  Francis,  were  now  repaid  witJi  requilitions,  and  treated  ihern  with  the  indignation 
a  ftudiid  indifference  and  neglecl.  In  the  full  perfec-  they  merited.  Monfieur  Noailles  was  inllrufted  to  in- 
tion  of  h.er  charms,  with  two  crowns  upon  her  head,  form  his  fovereign,  that  France  having  aft^d  v/ith  cruel- 
and  locking  towards  a  third,  Ihe  felt  herfelf  to  be  with-  ty  and  petfidioufnefs  towards  the  Scots,  by  attacking 
out  grandeur  and  without  confequence.  Leaving  a  their  independency  and  liberties  under  the  cover  and 
court  where  (he  had  experienced  all  the  enjoyments  of  pretence  of  amity  and  marriage,  did  not  deferve  to 
which  humanity  is  fufceptible,  Ihe  retired  to  Rheims,  to  know  them  any  longer  as  an  ally  ;  that  principles  or 
indulge  her  forrow.  juftice,  a  love  of  probity,  and  a  high  fenfe  of  grati- 

In  the  humiliation  of  their  queen,  and  in  the  change    tude,  did  net  permit  the  Scottilh  parliament  to  break 
produced  in  the  councils  of  France,  the  Proteftants  of  the  confederacy  witli  England,  which  had  generouflr 
Scotland   found  every  poflible  encouragement  to  pro-    protefted  their  country  againft  the  tyrannical  views  oV 
ceed  with  vigour  in  the  full  edablilhment  of  the  re-    the  French  court,  and  the  treacherous  machinations  of 
formed  doflrines.     After  the  difFolving  of  the  parlia-    the  houfe  of  Guife  ;  and   that  they  were  never  to  ac- 
ment,  tliey  turned  their  thoughts  and  attention  to  the    knowledge   the  Popiih  clergy  to  be  a  diftindt   order  of 
plan  of  pohcy  which  might  fuit  beft  the  tenets  and  re-    men,  or  the  legal  polielfors  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
ligion    for    which    they   had    contended.      The   three    church  ;  fmce,  having  abolilhed  the  power  of  the  pope, 
eitates,  ainidil  their  other  traniaiflions,  had  granted  a    and  renounced  his  doftrines,  they  could  beftow  no  fa- 
commiffion  to  Mr  John  Winram,    Mr  John  Spottif-    vour  or  countenance  upon  his  va/Fals  and  feivants. 
wood,  John  Wil.ocks,  Mr  John  Douglas,    Mr   John        To  this  council  of  the  eftates  a  new  fupplication  was 
Row,  and  John  Knox,  to  frame  and  model  a  fcheme    prefented  by  the  Protellants.     They  departed  iVom  tht 
or  platform   of  eccleliafticul  government.     They  were    high   claim  which  they  had   made  for  the  riches  and 
not  long  in  complying  with  an  order  fo  agreeable  to    patrimony  of  the  Popiih  church  ;  and  it  was  only  re- 
thcni,  and  compofcd  what  is  termed  the  Fir/I  Book  of   quelled  by  them,  that  a  leafonable  or  decent  provifion 
Difcipllne  ;  in  which  they  explained  the  uniformity  and    Ihould  be  allotted  to  the  true  preachers  of  the  Gofpel. 
method  which  ought  to  be  preferved  concerning  doc-    This  application,  however,  no  lefs   than  their  former 
trine,  the  adminillration   of  the  facraments,  the  elec-    exorbitant  demand,  was   treated   with  negleft  and  in- 
tion  .-ind  provifion  of  minifteis,  and  the  policy  of  the    difference.     But  amidft  the  anxiety  mani.'efted  by  the 
church.  nobles  and  the  tenants  of  the  crown  to  hold  the  Pref- 

A  convention  of  the  eftates  gave  its  faniSion  to  the    byterian  clergy  in  fubjeflion  and  in  poverty,  they  dif- 
Prelbyterian  fcheme   of  government.     But   while  the    covered  the  warmeft  zeal  for  the  extenfion  and  conti- 
Book  ot  Difcipline  flcctched  out  a  policy  beautiful  for    nuance   of  the  reformed  opinions.     For  in  this  fuppli- 
its  (implicity,  yet  it  required  that  the  patrimony  and    cation  of  the  Proteftants,  an  ardent  delire  being  inti- 
thc    rich  prffefllons   of  the   ancient  church  fhould  be    mated  and  urged,  tliat  all  the  monuments  of  idolatry 
allotted  to    the   new    eftablifhment.      The    reformers,    which  remained  Ihould  he  utterly  deftroyed,  the  fullelt 
however,  fo  fuccef>tul  in  the  dodtrines  and  the  policy    and  moft  unbounded  approbation  was  given  to  it.    An 
they  had  propofed,  were  here  very  unfortunate.     This    acl   accordingly  was  palled,    which  commanded  thatp,Y,j,  j. 
convention  of  the  eft.ites  did  not  pay  a  more  refpeitful    every  abbey-church,  every  cloiftcr,  and  every  memo- ftrudion  of 
regard  to  this  propol'al  th.sn  the  celebrated  parliament    rial  whaifoever  of  Popery,  Ihould  be  finally  cverthrown  nu.infte- 
Iiad  done,  which   demrlllhed   the  mats  and  the  jurif-    and  dcmolilheJ  :  and  the  care  of  this  cruel,  but  poiu-  ■"'^^  ""* 
dlflion  of  the  fee  of  Home.      They  affefted   to   con-    lar  employment,  was  committed  to  thnfc  pcrfons  who  *^'^'^""* 


(>ai 


fider  it  as  no  better  than  a  dream.     The  expreffion  "  a    were  moft  remarkable  for  their  keenntfs  and  ardour  in 


l>iih  rcl  - 


devout   imagination"  was   applied   to  it  in  mockery  ;  the    work    of  the   reformation.     Its  execution  in  the  g,oii  i; 

and   it   was  not   till  after  long  and  painful  ftruggles,  weftern   counties  was   given  in  charge  to  the  earls  of  S^orlii 

that  the  new  eftablifhment  was  able  to  procure  to  it-  Arran,  iVrgyle,  and  Gkncairn  ;  the  lord  Jamts  Stuart 

felf  a   becoming  and  ncceffary  provifion  and  lupport.  attended  to  it  in  the  more  northern  diftri(?ls ;  and  in  the 

The  Romilh  clergy  were  ftrenuous  to  continue  in  their  inland  divilions  of  the  country,  it  was  entruiled  to  the 

polTeflions,  and  lo  profit  by  them  ;  and  the  nobles  and  b.irons  in  whom  the  Congregation  had  the  greatcft  con- 

ihe  laity  having  fcized  upon  great  proportions  of  the  fidtnce.     A  dreadlul  devaftation  cnfjcd.     Tne   popu- 

property  tf  the  church,  were  no  lefs  anxious  to  retain  lace,  armed  witli  authority,  fpread  their  ravages  over 

the  acquilitions  they  had  made.  the  kingdom.     It  was  deemed  an  execrable  lenity  to 

The  averfion  entertained  from  beftowing  riches  upon  fpare  any  fabric  or  place  where  idolatry  had  been  exer- 
Vol.  XVII.  F  cifed, 


Scotland. 
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cifed.     T]ie  churches  and  rdigiciis  l:ourcs  \vcre  eveiy-  jcaloullcs   v-hich   alrc;idy  prevailed  between  her  rind 

where  deficcd,  or  pulled  to  the  {ground  ;  and  their  fur-  lilizabtlh,  infomuch  that  the  latter  rcliilcj  lier  a  falc 

niture,  utenllU,  a.ul  dccoralions;became  the  pi  Izcs  and  pallUge   through  her  dominions  >nto  Scotland.     This 

the  n-operty   of  the  invader.     Even  the  fepulchrcs  of  was  conlidcred   by  Mary  as  a  Ii.gh   indignity  ;  (he  re- 

the  dead  were  ranfackcd  «nd  violated.     Tlie  libraries  turned  a  very  fpinied  aniwer,  informing  her  iival,  that 

oftheectlefiaftics  and  the  repftersicept  by  them  of  their  ihe  could   return   to  her  own   dominions  without  anj- 

rwntranfaaions  and  of  civil  affairs,  were  gathered  into  athftance   from   her    or  indeed   whether   flie  would  or 

heaps,  and  committed  to  ;he  flames.     Re,.gi  us  ami-  not.      In  the  month  of  Auguft  156.,  Mary  fet  fail 

puhy    the  fanaion  of  law,  the  exhoitation  of  the  ckr-  from  Calai.  tor  Scotland,     blie  leit  trance  with  much 

jry,  the  hone  of  fpoil,  and,  .ibove  all,  tire  ardour  to  ))Ut  regret  ;  and  at  r.ight  ordered  her  cnuch  to  l>e  brought 

the  hiPc  hand  to  the  reformation,  concurred  t. .  drive  the  iipon  deck,  deliring  the  pilot  to  awaken  hei  111  the  moni- 
ra^e  of  the  people  to  its  wildcft  fury  ;  and,  in  the  midft 
ofliavsck  and  calamit\ ,  the  new  cftablilliment  fiir\  eyed 


Scot'ant! 


ing  if  the   coull  ot   France   fliould   be   in   view.     The 
d    night  proved  calm,  fo  that  the   queen   had  an  oppor- 
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tututy  unce  more  of  indulging  herfelf  with  a  fight  of 
that  beloved  country.  A  favourable  wind  now  Iprung 
up,  and  a  thic!^  fog  coming  on,  Ihe  tfcaped  a  fquadron 
oi  men  of  war  which  Elizabeth  had  fent  out  to  inter- 
cept her  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  month  (he  landed  fafe- 


its  importance  and  its  power. 

Tlie  death  of  Francis  II.  having  left  his  queen,  Ma- 
ry, in  a  very  difagreeable  fituation  wiiile  fbe  remained 
in  France,  it  now  bfcamc  neceflary  for  her  to  thii.k  on 
returning  to  her  own  country.     To  this  ihe   was  ioli- 

clted  both  by  the  ProteRants  and  Papilb  ;  the  former,  ly  at  Leitli 

that  they  nii'^ht  gain  her  over  to  their  party  ;  and  the  But  though  the  Scots  received  their  queen  with  the 
latter,  hoping  that,  as  Mary  was  of  their  own  peiiua-  greatell  demonftrations  i  f  joy,  it  was  not  long  before 
fion,  Popery  might  once  more  be  eflalihlhcd  in  Scot-  an  irreconcileable  quairel  began  to  take  place.  The 
land'.  For  this  deputation,  the  Protefiants  chofe  lord  Prolelfant  religion  was  now  eftablilhed  all  over  the 
James  Stuart,  natur;U  brother  to  the  queen;  and  the  kingdom;  audits  profeffors  had  fo  far  deviated  from 
Papifts,  John  Leflv,  oflicial  and  vicar-general  of  the  their  own  principles,  or  what  ought  to  have  been  tlieir 
diocefe  of  Aberdeen.  The  latter  got  the  ftart  of  the  piinciples,  that  they  would  gram  no  toleration  to  the 
Prcteftant  ambalTador,  and  thus  had  the  opportunity  oppolite  paity,  not  even  to  the  fovereign  herfelf.  In 
of  firft  delivering  his  sneifage.  He  advifcd  her  ftrong-  confequence  of  this,  when  tlie  queen  attempted  to  cele- 
ly  to  beware  of  the  lord  James  Stuart,  whom  he  re-  brate  mafs  in  her  own  chaps.1  of  Holyroodhoufe,  a  vio- 
prefented  as  a  man  of  unbounded  ambition,  who  had  lent  mob  ailcmbled,  and  it  was  with  the  uimoft  diffi- 
efpoufed  the  Proteftant  caufe  for  no  other  reafon  than  culty  that  the  lord  James  Stuart  and  fome  other  per- 
that  he  might  advance  himi'elf  to  the  highelt  emph  y-  fons  of  high  diftinftion  could  appeafe  the  tumult.  Ma- 
ments  in  the  ftate  ;  nay,  that  he  had  aheady  fixed  his  ry  attempted  to  allay  thele  feiments  by  a  proclama- 
niind  on  the  crown  itfelf.  For  thefe  reafons  he  advi-  tion,  in  which  flie  promifed  to  lake  the  advice  of  the 
fed  that  the  lord  James  Stewart  lliould  be  confined  in  dates  in  religious  matters  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  de- 
France  till  the  government  of  Scotland  could  be  com-  clarcd  it  to  be  deatli  lor  any  perf()n  to  attempt  an  in- 
iiletely  eftablilhed.  But  if  the  queen  was  averfe  to  novation  or  alteration  of  the  religion  which  ilie  found 
this  meafure,  he  advifed  her  to  land  in  fome  rf  the  generally  eltabliihed  upon  her  arrival  in  Scotland.  A- 
northern  diftriifls  of  Scotland,  where  her  friends  weie  gaind  this  proclamation  the  earl  of  Arran  protefted, 
moft  numerous  ;  in  which  cafe  an  army  of  20,000  men  and  formally  told  the  herald,  the  queen's  proclamation 
•^vould  accompany  her  to  Edinburgh,  to  reftore  the  Ihould  not  proteft  her  attendants  and  fervants  if  they 
Popifh  religion,  and  to  overawe  her  enemies.  The  prefuined  to  crmmit  idolatry  and  to  fay  mafi.  John 
next  day  the  lord  James  Stuart  waited  upon  her,  and  Kno.x  declared  from  the  pulpit,  that  one  mafs  was 
gave  an  advice  very  different  from  that  of  Lefiy.  The  n;ore  terrible  to  him  than  if  10,000  armed  enemies 
Jureft  method  of  preventing  infurreftions,  he  laid,  was  had  landed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  to  re-eftablifh 
the  eftablifhment  cf  the  Proteflant  religion  ;  that  a  Popery.  The  preachers  everywhere  declaimed  agalnft 
ftanding  army  and  foreign  troops  would  certainly  lofe  idolatry  and  the  mafs  ;  keeping  up,  by  their  miltaken 
the  affeiftions  of  her  fubjcdls  ;  for  which  reafon  he  ad-  zeal,  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  fediticn  thvougliout  the 
vifed  her  to  vifit  Scoil.ind  without  guards  and  without  whole  kingdom.  John  Knox  was  called  before  the 
foldiers,  and  he  became  folemnly  bound  to  fecure  their  queen  to  anfwer  for  the  freedom  of  his  fpeeches  ;  but 
obedience  to  lier.  'i'o  this  advice  Maiy,  thougli  (lie  liis  unbounded  bddneis  when  there  gave  Mary  much 
dlftrulled  its  author,  llllened  with  attention  ;  and  lord  difquiet,  as  not  knowing  in  what  manner  to  deal  with 
James,  imagining  that  fhe  was  prejudicsd  in  his  favour,  him.  'J'he  freedoms,  however,  which  were  taken  with 
took  care  to  improve  the  favourable  oppirtunity  ;  by  the  queen,  could  not  induce  her  to  depart  from  lliat 
which  means  he  obtained  a  promife  of  the  eaildom  of  plan  of  government  which  flie  had  laid  down  in  France. 
Marre.  To  the  Pioieliants  fiie  refolved  to  pay  the  greateft  at- 
Before  Mary  fct  out  from  France,  flie  received  an  tcntion  j  from  among  them  flie  chofe  her  privy-council, 
),utc«  with  embaffy  from  queen  Elizabeth,  prelung  her  to  ratify  and  heaped  favours  upcn  the  lord  J.'.m:s  Stuart,  who 
tiizabijth.  {[,£  treaty  of  Etlinburgli,  in  which  Ihe  had  taken  care  for  his  ailivity  in  promcting  the  itioiniation  w,is  the 
to  get  a  claufe  ir.fcrteJ,  that  Francis  and  Mary  Ihould  molf  popular  man  in  the  kingdom  ;  while  to  her  cour- 
•  .See  Ro-yir  ever  abllain  from  ailumiug  the  title  and  arms  of  tiersof  the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion  fbe  behaved  with 
hertfon  of    jr„glpnd  and  Ii eland.     But  this  was  declined  by  the  a  dillant  ft.rmality. 

amenys           j^  ^^j-  Scotland,  wlio,  in  her   conlerence  with  the  In   the  mean  time,  the  dilTerence  between  the  two 

Mary          Englifh  amballador,  gave  an  eminent  proof  of  her  poll-  rival  queens  became  every   day   greater,      ihe  queen 

(iiieen  of    litical  abilities*.     Her  refufal  greatly  augmented  the  of  Scotland  prclled  Elizabeth  to  declare  her  the  neareft 

Stutland.  heir 
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Scotland,    heir  to  I  lie  crown  of  England,  and  Elizabelh  preHed   able  fituaticn,   being  fufpeaeJ   ar.d  diilrufled  by  ljo:h    S.othn'. 
"■'^^'"~'  Maiy  to  cor./irm  the   treaty  of  Edinburi^li.     Wiih  this    parties.     From  the  concefli.'  n  ihchaJ  made  to  the  Pro-  ""^Cio"^ 
the  latter   could  not   comply,  as  it  would  in   t'aift  have    tellants,  the  Papilh  fuppdied  that  Ihe  had   a  dclign  of  Mary  d^;'- 
been  renouncing  for  ever  the  title   to   that  crowni   for    renouncing    their  religion  altogc.her  ;    while,    on  tie  truftcd  ly 
V'hich  flie  was  Jo  carncftiy  contending.     Endlefs  nego-    ether  hand,  the  I'rnteilanti  could  Jcarcely  allow  them-  ''"'''  I'-*'* 
ciations  wtre  ihe  coiillquciice,  and  the  hatred  of-  Eli-    felves  to   believe   that  th.ey  owed  an/  allegiance  to  an  '"'' 
zabetJi  to  Mary  crnti!;i!..l]y   incroafed.     This  year  llie    idolater.     Difquiels  of  am  ther    kind    alfo    now   took        ^,j 
queen  of  Scotland  aninfed  hcrielf  by  making  a  circuit    place.     The  dike  of  Cl)ateiherault,  having  left  the  Ca-  characlcn 
through  part  of  her  dominions.     From  Edinburgh  ihe    tholics  to  join  the  oppofite  party,  was  i:egl;<5>ed  by  his  of  her  d.f- 
proccedtd    to   Stirling;  frr.m  thence   to    Perth,  Dun-    f'Vereign.      Being  afraid  cffomc  danger  to  himfelf,  he  ^"''^"5 
dee,  and  St   Andicw's.     Though  received  everywhere    fortified  the  caltle  o(  Diimbartor,  which  he  relolvcd  to  "'"'^■"''' 
with  the  greatell   acclamations  and  marks  of  a.feftion,    defend  ;  and  in  cafe  of  necelFity   to  put  himielf  under 
(he  ccuM  not  but  reiiiark   the   rooted    aveificn  which    the  prottftion   of  the  queen   of  England. — The  eiil  of 
had  univcrfally  taken  plrxc  againft  P.ipery  ;  and  upon    Aiian  was  a  man  of  very  (lender  abilities,  but  o!  boun  '- 
her  return  to  Edinburgh,  her   attention  was   called  to    lefi  ambition.     The  queen's  beauty   had  made  an  im- 
an  exertion  cf  this   zeal,  which   may  be  confidered  as    prtlTion  <  n  his  heart,  and  his  ambition  made  him  fancy- 
highly  chaiaetcriilic  cf  the  times.     'Ihe  rcagiftrates  if  liimfelf  the  tif.ell  peifon   in   the  kingdom   for  her  huf- 
this  city,  after  their  ekcSion,  enaited   rules,  according    band.     But  his  ianaticifm,  and  the  violence  with  wlijch 
to  cuftom,  for  the  government  of  their  borough.     By   he  had  oppofed  the  mafs  difgulled  her.     He  boie  her 
one  of  thefe  a<Ss,  v.'h.ich  they   publilhcd   by   proclama-   didike  wiih  an  nneahnefs  that  pi  eyed  upon  l;is  intdleiSi 
tion,  they  con.manded  all  monks,  friars,  and  prieils,  to-   and  diibrdered  them.    It  was  even  fuppofed  that  he  had 
gether  with  all  adulterers  and  fnrnicators,    to  depart    conceited  a  fcheme  to  poifefs  himfelf  of  her  pcrfoa  by 
from  the  town  and   its  liir.its   within  24  hours,  under   armed  rct.^.iners  ;  and  the  lords  of  her  court  were  com- 
the  pains  of  ccrrtclion  and  punilhment.     Mary,  jullly    manded  to  be  in  readinefs  to  defeat  any  projcifl  of  thii 
interpreting  this  exertion  of  power  to  be  an  ufurpation    fort.     The  earl  of  Bolhwel  was   diilinguifhed  chiefly 
of  the  royal  autl'.oiity,  and  a  violation  of  order,  dif-    by  his  prodigalities  and   the  licentioufnefs  of  his  man- 
placed  the  magillrates,  commanded  the  citizens  to  elect    ners.     The  earl  of  Maril'chal  had  every  thing  that  was. 
others  in  their  room,  and  granted   by   proclamation  a    honourable  in  his  intentions,  but  was  overwary  and  flow, 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  h.r  fubjccts  not  convifted  of   The  earl  of  Morton  poifelied   penetration   and  ability, 
any  Clime,  to  repair  to  and  remain   in   her  capital  ^t    but  was  attached  to  no  party   or   meafures   fiom   any 
their  pkafure.  principles  of  rciflitude  :   His  own  advantage  and    in'.e- 

Befides  thefe  didurbances  on  account  of  rclij  ion,  the  reds  were  the  motives  which  governed  him.  The  earl 
kingdom  was  now  in  confufion  on  another  account,  of  Huntley  the  lord  chancellor,  was  ur.quier,  variable. 
The  long  contir.uance  of  civil  wars  had  left  a  pronenefs  and  vindiiitivs  :  His  pallions,  now  fermenting  with  vie- 
to  tumults  and  infurreiStions  everywhere;  and  thefts,  lence,  were  foon  to  break  forth  in  the  molt  dangerous 
rapine,  and  liccnti.:)ufnefs  of  every  kind,  threatened  to  praftices.  The  earls  of  Glencairu  and  Menteith  were 
fubvert  the  foundations  of  civil  fociety.  Mary  made  deeply  tinctured  with  fanaticifm  ;  and  their  inordinate 
confiderable  preparations  for  thi  fupprtllion  of  thefe  zeal  f  r  the  new  opinions,  not  lefs  tlian  their  poverty, 
diforders,  and  appointed  the  lord  James  Stuart  her  chief  recommended  them  to  queen  Elizabeth.  Her  ambaf- 
jufticiar  and  lieutenant.  He  was  to  hold  two  criminil  fador  R.indolph,  advifed  her  to  fecure  tbeir  fervice,  by 
courts,  the  one  at  JcdbnrgI:,  and  the  other  at  Dum-  addi effing  herfelf  to  their  neceffities.  Among  courtieis 
fries.  To  affift  his  operations  againll  the  banditti,  of  this  defcription,  it  was  difficult  for  Mary  to  make  a 
who  were  armed,  and  often  allbciatcd  into  bodies,  a  fclciftion  of  minillers  in  whom  to  confide.  Th.e  confe- 
military  force  was  necelFary  ;  but  as  there  were  at  pre-  quence  and  popularity  of  the  lord  James  Stuart,  and 
fent  nother  ftanding  army  nor  regular  troops  in  the  ol  Maitland  of  Leihington,  had  early  pointed  them  out 
kingdom,  the  county  of  Edinbuigli,  and  ten  others,  to  this  dirtin>flion  ;  and  hitherto  they  had  a^ed  to  her 
were  commanded  to  have  their  Ihength  in  readinefs  to  fatisfaiftioii.  They  were  each  of  eminent  capacity  : 
afijH  him.  The  feud.d  tenants,  and  the  allodial  or  free  but  the  former  was  fufpefted  of  aiming  at  the  fove- 
proprietors  of  thel'e  diltrifls,  in  complete  armour,  aad  reignty  ;  the  latter  was  prone  to  refinement  and  dupli- 
with  provifions  for  20  days,  were  appointed  to  be  fub-  city  ;  and  both  were  more  connedfed  with  Elizabeth 
fervient  to  the  purpo  cs  of  his  comniilllcn,  and  to  obey  than  became  them  as  the  minillers  and  fubjee'ls  of  an- 
his   oideis   in  cllablilhing  the  public   tranquillity.     In    other  foveicign. 

this  expedition  he  was  attended  v.ith  his  ul'aal  furccfs.         Bellde  the  policy  of  employing   and  trufting  (latef- 
He  dellri  yed  m.ap.y  cf  the  fcronghi^lds  of  the  bar.diiti  ;    men  who  were  Proteftants,  and  the  precaution  of  main- 
hanged  20  of  the  mod  notorious  offenders  ;  and  order-    taiiiiag  a  firm  peace  wit.h  England,  Mary  had  it  alfo  i.t 
ed  50  more  to  be  cariied  to  Edinburgh,  there  to  futftr    heart  to  enrich  the  crown  with  the  revenues  of  the  an         611 
tlie  penalties  of  law  on  account  of  their  rebellicus  beha-  "cient  church.     A  convention  of  ellates  was  aJcin!>led  Slieobtaim 
viour.     He  entered   into  terms  wi;h  the  lord  Grey  and    to  deliberate  upon  this    meafure.     The    bilhnps   were  ^.P'"'' "^ 
Sir  John  Foiler,  the  w.,rdens   of  the  Englilli  borJers,    alarmed   with   their  perilous  fituation.     It   was  made 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  two  n  itions ;  and  he  com-    known  to  them,  that  the  charge   <f  the  queen's  houfe- 
manded  tl.e  chiefs  of  the  diforderly  clans  to  fubmit  to    hold  required  an  augmentation;  and  that  as  the  rents 
the  queen,  and  to  obey  her  orders   with  regard  to  the    of  the  church  had  flowed  chiefly  from  the  crown,  it  was 
fecuring  cf  ihe  peace,  and  preventing  infurreilions  and    expedient  that  a  proper  proponion  of  them  fliould  now 
depredations  for  the  future.  be  refumed  to  uph.;ld  its  fplendonr.     After  long  con- 

In  the  mean  time  the  queen  was  in  a  very  difagree-  fultaticns,  the  prelates  and  eftate  ecclefiallical,  confider- 
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Scotlan;;.  ing  that  they  exifled  merely  by  the  favour  of  the  queen,  tiirers.     Sales  alfo  of  ccclefiaftical  property,  to  a  great   Scothmf. 

N-'-v— —  ccnfcntcd  to  rcfign  to  her  the  thii  J  pait  of  ilieir  bene-  extent,  lia.l  been  made  by  the  ancient  iiicum'  e  its ;  and  *-'^'''~' 

ficer,  lo  be  managed  at  her  plcL'.fure  ;  with  the  referva-  a  validity  was  fuppoled  to  be  given  to  tliele  tianlafllons 

lionlh.it  they  fliould  be  feciued  during  their  lives  againft  by  confirmations  from  the  pope,  who  \va   zeal  us  t.  af- 

ail  farther  payments,  and  relieved   fiom  the  burden  of  fill   his   votaries.     Even  the  crown  itfclf  had  cor.tribu- 

contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  clergy,  ted  to  make  improper  difpofitions   of  tlie   eccKlijllieal 

'with  this  offer  the  queen  and  the  convention  of  eftates  revenues.     Laymen  had  been   prefented   to   bilhnprics 

were  fatisfied.     Rentals,  accordingly,  of  all  their  bene-  and  church-livings,  with  the  power  of  difpc<fing  of  the 

fices  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  ordered  to  be  pro-  territory  in  connexion  with  them.     In  this  difiufion  of 


duced  by  the  anci^-nt  ecclcfiaftics  ;  the  reformed  mini- 
Hevs,  fuperintendants,  elders,  and  deacons,  were  enjoin- 
ed to  make  out  regifters  of  the  grants  or  provifions  ne- 
ceiFary  to  fiipport  thsir  eftablifiiment ;  and  a  fupercmi- 
iient  power  of  judging  in  thefe  matters  was  conmiittcd 
to  tlie  queen  and  the  privy-council. 


tiie  property  of  the  cliurch,  many  fair  acquilitions,  and 
much  extenfive  domain,  came  to  be  invclted  in  the  no- 
bles and  the  gentry. 

From  tlieie  caufes,  the  grant  of  the  third  of  their  be- 
nefices, made  by  the  ancient  eccleliallics  to  the  queen, 
with  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  reformed  clergy. 
While  the  prelates  and  eftate  ecclefiaflical  fubmitted  was  not  near  fo  confiderable  as  might  have  been  ex- 
to  this  offer  from  the  necellity  of  their  affairs,  it  was  by  pcfled.  But  the  diredion  of  the  fcheme  being  lodged 
no  means  acceptable  to  the  reformed  clergy,  who  at  this  in  the  queen  and  the  privy-council,  the  advantage  to  the 
tinje  were  holding  an  aflembly.  It  was  their  earntll  crown  was  lUU  greater  than  that  bellowed  upon  the 
vith  to  effeft  the  entire  deftru^'tion  of  the  ancient  ella-  preachers.  Yet  the  carrying  the  proje(fl  into  execu- 
blilhment,  to  fucceed  to  a  large  proportion  of  their  emo-  tion  was  not  without  its  inconveniences.  There  were 
iuments,  and  to  be  altogether  independent  of  the  crown.  fiiU  many  opportunities  for  artifice  and  corruption  ;  and 
]5ut  while  the  Proteftant  preachers  were  naturally  and  the  full  third  of  the  ecclefiallical  benefices,  even  after 
unanimoully  of  thefe  fentiments,  the  nobles  and  gentle-  all  the  previous  abflradlions  of  tliem  which  had  been 
men  who  had  promoted  the  reformation  were  dilpofed  made,  could  not  be  levied  by  any  diligence.  For  the 
to  think  very  differently.  To  give  too  much  of  tlie  ecclefiaftics  often  produced  lalfe  rentals  of  their  bene- 
wealth  of  the  church  to  the  reformed  clergy,  was  to  in-  fices  ;  and  the  colledors  for  the  crown  were  not  always 
veil  them  witli  a  dangerous  power.  To  give  too  great  faithful  to  the  truft  repofed  in  them.  The  complete 
a  proportion  of  it  to  the  crown,  was  a  Hep  flill  more  produce  of  the  thirds  did  not  amount  to  a  great  llim; 
dangerous.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  equitable,  that  and  it  was  to  operate  to  the  expences  of  the  queen,  as 
the  ancient  clergy  fliould  be  maintained  during  their  well  as  to  the  fupport  of  the  preacheis  A  fcanty  pro- 
lives  ;  and  it  confifted  with  the  private  inteiefts  of  the  portion  went  to  the  latter  ;  and  yet  the  perfons  who 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had  figured  during  the  were  chofen  to  fix  and  afcertain  their  particular  llipends 
reformation,  not  to  confent  to  any  fcheme  that  would  or  provifions  were  the  fad  friends  of  the  leformation. 
deprive  them  of  the  fpoils  of  which  they  had  already  For  this  bufinefs  was  committed  in  charge  to  the  earls 
poffcffed  themfelves  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  church,  or  of  Argyle  and  Morton,  the  lord  James  Stuart,  and 
jj.  which  they  might  dill  be  enabled  to  acquire.  Maitland  of  Lethington,  with  James  Mackgill  the  clcrk- 
Kad  fuccefs  Thus  public  as  well  as  private  confiderations  contri-  regifter,  and  Sir  John  Ballenden  the  julUce-clerk.  One 
ofthede-  buted  to  feparate  and  divide  the  lay  Protellants  and  the  hundred  Scottifh  merks  were  deemed  fufiicient  for  a 
preachers.  The  general  alfembly,  therefore,  of  the  con  mon  mini  fter.  To  the  clergymen  of  greater  inte- 
church,  was  not  by  any  means  fuccefsful  in  the  views  refl  or  confideration,  or  who  exercifed  their  fundlions  in 
which  had  called  them  together  at  this  time,  and  which  niore  extenfive  parilhes,  300  merks  were  allotted  ;  and, 
they  fubmitted  to  the  convention  of  eftates.  Doubts  excepting  to  fupcrintcndants,  this  fum  was  fcldom  ex- 
vere  entertained  whether  the  ciiurch  had  any  title  to  ceeded.  To  the  earl  of  Aigyle,  to  the  lord  James 
affemble  ilfeif.  The  petition  preferred  for  the  complete  Staait,  to  Lord  Erfkine,  who  had  large  ecclefiaflical 
abolition  of  idolatry,  or  for  the  utter  prohibition  ot  the  revenues,  their  thirds  were  ufually  remitted  by  the 
mafs,  was  rejected,  notwithftanding  all  the  zeal  mani-  queen  ;  and  upon  the  eflablilhment  of  this  fund  or  re- 
fefled  by  the  brethren.  The  requelt  that  Mary  Ihonld  venue,  ihc  alfo  granted  many  penfions  to  perfons  about 
give  authority   to  the   book  of  difcipline,  was  not  only  h^r  court  and  of  her  houfehold. 

rcfufcd,  but  even  treated  with  ridicule.    The  only  point  The  complainli  of  the  preachers  were  made  with  little 

prcffed  by  the  church,  which  atlraifted  any  notice,  was  decency,  and  did  not  contribute  to  better  their  condi- 

itsrequifiiion  of  a  provifion  or  a  maintenance  ;  but  the  tion.     The  coldnefs  of  the  Proteftant  laity,  and  the  hu- 

mcafure  invented  for  this  end  was  in  oppofitioa  to  all  manity  fhown  to  the  ancient  clergy,  were  deep  wounds 

its  warmed  defires.  both  to  their  pride  and  to  their  intereds.     To  a  mean 

This  meafure,  however,  fo  unpromifing  to  the  preach-  fpirit  of  flattery  to  the  reigning   power,  they  imputed 

«rs  in  expectation,  was  found  to  be  ftill  more  unfatis-  the  defc^ion  of  their  friends  ;  and  againd  the  queen 

faiflory  upon  trial.     The  wealth  of  the  Romifh  churcli  they  were  animated  with  the  bittercft  animofity.     The 

had  bc;n  immenfe,  but  great  invafions  had  been  made  poverty  in  which  they  were  ftlffercd  to  remain  inflamed 

iiptnit.     The  fears  of  the  ecdefiadlcs,  upon  the  over-  all  their  paffrons.     They  indullrioufiy  fought  to  indulge 

throw  (if  popery,  induced  them  to  engage  in  fraudulent  their  rancour  and  turbulence  ;  and  inveterate  habits  of 

tranfaflions  wiili  their  kinfmcn  and  lelations  ;  in  con-  infulc  fortified  tliem  into  a  contempt  of  authority. 

fequ:nce  of  wliich  m.ny  polfefiions  were  conveyed  from  To  the  queen,  wliofe  temper  was  w.irm,  the  rudenefs 

tlie  church  into  private  hands.     For  valuable  conlrder-  of  the  preachers  was  a  painful  and  endlefs  inquietude, 

ations,  leafes  of  church-l.mds,  to  endure  for  many  years,  which,  while  it  fodered  her  religiou?  prejudices,  had 

or  in  perpetuity,  were  granted  to  drangcrs  and  adveu-  the  good  effiil  to  confirm  her  couRancy  to  her  friends, 

and 
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and  to  keep  alire  her  gratitude  fc«- their  aclivity.     The        After  employing  againft  the  earl  of  Marre  thofc  atts    Sccilai.d 
'  lonl  James  Stuart,  who  was  ir.titled  to  her  r*^fps<5t  and    of  detra(flion  anu  cai-jmny  which  are  fo  common  in  ""'^iT"^ 
efteem  from  his  abilities,  and  his  proximity  to  her  in    couits,  he  drew  up  and  fubfcribed  a  formiil  memorial,  He  accufcs 
blood,  had  meiited  rewards  and  lionours  by  liii  public    in  which  he  accufed   him  of  aiming  at  the  fjvereignty  the  lord 
fervices  and  the  vigour  of  hii  counfels.     After  his  fuc-    of  Scotland.     This  paper  he  prefented  to  ilie  queen  j  J'"'" 
cefsful  difchargeof  her  commilFion  as  chief  jufticiar  and    but  the  arguments  with  which  he  fupported  his   charge  ''="=>."  "f 
lord  lieutenant,  flic  could  not  think  of  allowing  him  to    being  weak  and  inccnclulive,  ilie  was  the  more  confirm-  '^^  '^"' 
defcetid  frcm  thefc  offices,  witlicut  bed:  wing  upon  him    ed  in  her  attaci)ment  to  her  minifter.     Huntley  then 
a  folid  and  permanent  mark  of  her  favour.     Slie  advan-    addreffing  hinifelf  to  the  earl  of  Botliwel,  a  man  difpoled 
ced  him  into  the  rank  of  her  nobility,  by  conferring  up-    to  defperate  courfes,  engaged  him  to  attempt  to  involve 
on  him  the  earldom  of  Marre.     At  the  fame  time  (lie    the  earl  of  Marre  and  tlie  houfe  of  Hamilton  in  open 
contributed  to  augment  his  confequcnce,  by  facilitating    and  violent  contention.     Bothwel  reprefented  to  Marre 
his  marriage  witli  Agnes  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of    the  enmity  which  had    long  fubfilled  between  him  and        6io 
Marifchal ;  and  the  ceremonial  of  this  alliance  was  cele-    the    houlc     of  Hamilton.     It    was  an  obdacle  to  his  ■'^i'' at- 
brated  with  a  manificence  and  orientation  fo  extrava-    greatnefs  ;  and  while  its  deftru<Sion  might  raile  him  to  "J"|E"  " 
gaut  in  that  age,  as  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  preachers    the  highell  pinnacle  of  power,  it    would  be  moll  ac-  ?•''  "'^'* 
left  fome  avenging  judgment  or  calamity  fhould  affliifl    ceptable  to  the  queen,  who,  befide  tlie  hatred  which        ' 
the  land.     They  exclaimed  with  virulence  againft  his    princes  naturally  entertain  to  their  fucceflbrs,  was  ani- 
riotous  feafting    and   banquets  ;  and  the  mafquerades    mated  by  particular  caufes  of  offence  againll  the  duke 
which  were  exhibited  upon  this  occafion,  attrading  in    of  Chatelherault  and  the  earl  of  Arran.    He  concluded 
a  ftill  greater  degree  their  attention,  as  being  a  fpecies    his  exhortation  with  making  an  unlimited  offer  of  his 
of  enlerninment    hitiierto  unkrown  in  Scotland,  and    mofl  ftrenuous  fervices  in   the   execution  of  this  fl.igi- 
which  was  favourable   to  the  profanenefs  of  gallantry,    tious  enterprife.     The    earl  of  Marre,  however,  abhor- 
tliey  pointed  againft  them  the  keeneft  ftrokes  of  their    ring  the   bafenefs  of  the   projccft,  fufpicious  of  the  fin- 
cenlUie  and  indignation.  cerity    of  the  propofer,  or  fatisfied  that  his  eminence 

I'he  abilities  of  the  earl  of  Marre,  the  afcendancy  he  did  not  require  the  aid  of  fuch  arts,  rejeflcd  all  his  ad- 
maintained  in  tiie  councils  of  his  fovereign,  and  the  di-  vances.  Bothwel,  difappointed  upon  one  fide,  turn- 
lliniflions  which  he  had  acquired,  did  not  fail  to  ex-  ed  himfelt  to  the  other.  He  prailifed  with  tlie  houle 
pofe  him  to  uncommon  envy.  The  moll  defperate  of  of  Hamilton  to  alfaffinate  the  earl  of  Marre,  whom 
his  enemies,  and  the  moft  formidable,  was  the  earl  of  they  confidered  as  their  greateft  enemy.  The  bun- 
Huntley.  In  their  rivalfhip  for  power,  many  caufes  of  nefs,  lief^id,  might  be  performed  with  eafe  and  ex- 
difguft  had  arifen.  The  one  was  at  the  head  of  the  pedition.  The  queen  was  in  ufe  to  hunt  the  deer  in 
Proteftants,  the  other  was  the  leader  of  the  Papifts.  the  park  of  Falkland  ;  and  there  the  earl  of  Marre, 
Upon  the  death  of  Francis  II.  Huntley  and  the  Popiih  unfufpedling  any  danger,  and  flenderly  attended,  might 
fa^ion  had  fent  a  deputation  to  Mary,  inviting  her  to  be  overpowered  and  put  to  death.  The  perfon  of  the 
return  to  Scotland,  and  offering  to  fupport  her  with  an  queen,  at  the  fame  time,  might  be  feized  ;  and  by  de- 
army  of  20,000  men.  His  advances  were  treated  with  taining  her  in  cuftody,  a  fanflion  and  fecurity  might 
attention  and  civility,  but  his  oflrer  was  rejefted.  The  be  given  to  their  crime.  The  integrity  of  the  earl  of 
invitation  of  the  Proteftants,  prefented  by  the  earl  of  Arran  revolting  againft  this  confpiracy,  defeated  its 
Marre,  was  more  acceptable  to  her.  Huntley  had  ad-  purpoies.  Dreading  the  perpetration  of  fo  cruel  an 
vifed  her  to  detain  his  rival  in  confinement  in  France  aiflion,  and  yet  feniible  of  the  refolute  determination 
till  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  fhould  be  re-eftabli(hed  of  his  fi  lends,  be  wrote  privately  to  the  earl  of  Marre, 
in  Scotland.  This  advice  (he  not  only  difregarded,  but  informing  him  of  his  danger.  But  the  return  of  Marre 
careifed  his  enemy  with  particular  civilities.  Upon  her  to  his  letter,  thanking  him  for  his  intelligence,  lieing 
arrival  in  her  own  country,   Huntley  renewed  his  ad-    iniercepted   by   the    confpirators,  Arran  was  confined 

by  them  under  a  guard  in  Kenneil-houfe.     He  eifeaed 
notwithuanding  his  elcape,  and  made  a  full  difcovery  of       <>»i 
the   plot    to    the  queen.     Yet  in  a  matter  fo  dark  he  ^'"/=''» 
could  produce  no  witnelles  and  no  written  vouchers  to  ■"'''*^'" 
confirm  his  accuf.ilions.     He  therefore,   according  to  ""'P'' 
the  falhion  of  the  times,  offered  to  prove  his  informa- 
tion, by    engaging    Bothwel  in  fingle  combat.     And 
though,  in  his    examinations  befire   the    privy-council, 
his  love  to  the  queen,  his  attachment  to  the  earl  of 


vances,  offering  to  her  to  fct  up  the  niafs  in  all  the 
northern  counties.  He  even  c.  nverfed  in  a  prefiing 
manner  upon  this  fubjeiff  with  her  ancles  and  the  French 
couriers  who  attended  her.  Still  no  real  attention  was 
paid  to  him.  He  came  to  her  palace,  and  was  recei- 
ved only  with  refpefl.  He  was  lord  high  chancellor 
without  influence,  and  a  privy  counfellor  without  truft. 
The  carl  of  Marre  had  the  confidence  of  his  fovereign, 
and  was  drawing  to  him  the  autliority  of  government 


Thefe  were  cruel  mortifications  to  a  man  of  high  rank,  Marre,  tlie  atrocity  of  the  fcheme  he  revealed  and 
inordinate  ambition,  immenfe  wealth,  and  who  com-  above  all,  his  duty  and  concern  for  his  father  the  duke 
manded  numerous  and  warlike  retainers.  But  he  was  of  Chatelherault,  threw  him  into  a  perturbation  of  mind 
yet  to  feel  a  ftroke  ftill  more  levcrely  excruciating,  and  which  exprclfea  itfelf  violently  in  his  fpecch,  his  conn- 
far  more  deftrndive  of  his  confequcnce.  The  opulent  tenance,  and  his  aiflions  ;  yet  his  declarations,  in  gene- 
eftate  of  Marre,  which  M.ary  had  erefled  into  an  earl-  ral,  were  lb  confiftent  and  firm,  that  it  was  thought 
dom,  and  conferred  upon  his  rival,  had  been  lodged  in  advifable  to  take  the  command  of  the  caftle  of  Duni- 
his  family  for  fome  time.  He  confidered  it  as  his  pro-  barton  from  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  to  confine  the 
perty,  and  that  it  was  never  to  be  torn  from  his  houfe.  other  confpirators  to  different  prifons,  and  to  wait  the 
This  blow  was  at  once  to  infult  moft  fenfibly  his  pride,  fariher  difcoveries  which  might  be  made  by  accident 
and  to  cut  moft  fatally  the  finews  of  his  greataefs.  and  tim«. 
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The  eail  of  Huntley,  inflamed  by  tliefe  difappnint-  mulaiion  and  of  lefiMvl  addrefs  ;  who  enJeavonrcd  to 
rnents,  inverted  other  devices.  He  oxlted  a  tumult  conciliate  her  affcclions,  was  prodigal  of  flattery,  ex- 
while  the  queen  ar.d  the  carl  tf  Marrc  were  at  St  An-  prelfcd  her  zeal  for  the  Popilh  religion,  and  let  fall  in- 
drew's  with  only  a  few  attendants ;  imagining  th.it  the  fniualions  of  the  great  powei  of  her  hufban.l.  She 
latter  would  fally  forth  to  quell  the  inlurgents,  and  then  interceded  witli  the  queen  for  forgivcncfs  10  her 
that  a  convenient  opportunity  would  thui  be  afforded  fon  :  and  b;gged  with  a  keen  importunity,  that  he 
for  putting  him  to  the  fwovd  without  deteaion.  The  might  be  permitted  to  have  the  honour  to  kifs  hei  hand, 
caution,  however,  cf  the  eatl  of  iMirre,  defeating  this  But  Mary  havi  -r  told  her,  that  the  favour  llie  had  fo- 
purpofe,  he  ordered  fome  of  his  retainers  to  attack  him  licited  could  not  potllbly  be  granted  till  her  fon  lliould 
i:i  the  evening  when  he  ihonld  leave  the  queen  ;  but  return  to  the  prifon  from  wl.ich  he  had  efcaped,  and 
ihefe  afr.ifljns  being  furprifed  in  their  (Nation,  Huntley  fubmit  to  the  juflice  of  his  country,  the  lady  Huntley 
effected  to  excufc  their  being  in  arms  in  a  fufpicious  engaged  that  he  ihould  enter  again  into  cultody,  and 
j.lace  and  at  a  late  hour,  by  frivolous  apologies,  which,  only  intreated,  that,  ir.ftead  of  being  confined  at  lidir.- 
tiiough  admitted,  could  not  be  approved.  burgh,  he  fiiould  be  conducted  to  the  cailie  of  Stirling. 

About  this  period,  loo,  letters  were  received  by  'I'h's  requell  was  complied  with  ;  and  in  the  prcfecutiuu 
Mary  from  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  in  of  the  builnefs,  a  couit  cf  judiciary  being  calhd,  t^ir 
coafcquence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Huntley  John  Gordon  made  his  appearance,  and  acknowledged 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  fadion.  They  pretfcd  her  himfelf  to  he  the  queen's  prifoner.  The  lord  Glamis 
to  confidcr,  that  while  this  nobleman  was  the  mo{t  was  appointed  to  condufl  him  to  the  calUe  of  Stirling, 
pov.-erful  of  her  fuljjcfls,  he  was  by  far  the  mod  zeal-  But  upon  the  road  to  this  fortrefs,  he  deceived  the  vi- 
lous  in  the  interells  of  the  churtli  of  Rome.  They  gilance  of  his  guards,  haftened  back,  and  gathering 
iiitreated  her  to  flatter  him  with  the  hope  of  her  mar-  1000  horfemen  among  his  retainers,  entiulted  his  fe- 
liage  with   Sir  John  G(  rJon  his  fecond  fon  ;  held  out    cuiity  to  the  Avord. 

to  her  magnificent  proniifcs  of  money  and  military  fup-  la  the  mean  time,  the  que;n  continued  her  pro^refs. 
1  lies,  if  Ihe  would  fet  herfelf  ferioufly  to  recover  to  I'he  earl  of  Huntley  joined  himfelf  to  her  tr^in.  His 
power  and  fplendour  the  ancient  religion  of  her  coun-  anxiety  to  induce  her  to  allow  him  to  attend  her  to  his 
try  ;  and  recommended  it  to  her  to  take  mcjfures  houfe  of  Strathbogy  was  uncommon  ;  his  intreaties 
to  defiroy  the  more  ftrenuous  Proteftants  about  her  were  even  prelfed  beyond  the  bcundi  of  pi opiiety.  The 
court,  of  whom  a  roll  was  tranfmilted  to  her,  which  intelligence  arrived  of  the  elcape  and  rebellion  of  Sir 
included  the  name  of  her  confidant  and  miniller  the  }Am  G.-rdon.  The  behaviour  of  the  father  and  tiie 
carl  of  Marre.  Thefe  letters  could  not  have  reached  fon  awakened  in  her  the  moft  alarming  fufpicions.  Af- 
ber  at  a  junfture  more  unfavourable  for  their  fuccefs.  fembling  her  privy-council,  who,  according  to  the  fafliion 
The  earl  of  Marre,  to  whom  ihe  communicated  thein,  of  thofe  tim.es.  condituced  her  court,  and  attended  her 
was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the  greated  vig<  ur  peifon  in  her  progreifes  through  her  dominions;  flie, 
in  undermining  the  defigns  and  the  importance  ofhis  with  their  advice,  commanded  her  heralds  to  charge 
enemies.  Sir  John  Gordon  ai.d  his  adherents  to  return  to  their 

New  incidents  exafperated  the  animofities  of  the  ene-  allegiance,  and  to  furrender  up  to  her  their  houfes  of 
mies  of  the  earl  ci  Marre  and  his  own.  Sir  John  Gor-  drcngth  and  caflles,  under  the  pains  of  high  trealbn  and 
don  and  the  lord  Oj^ilvie  having  a  private  dilpute  hap-  forfeiture.  DifJaining  now  to  go  to  the  houfe  of  the 
pened  to  meet  each  other  in  the  high  llreet  of  Edin-  eail  of  Huntley,  where,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  that 
,  burgh.  They  immediately  drew  their  fwords  ;  and  nobleman  had  made  fecret  preparations  to  hold  her  in 
tlie  lord  Ogilvie  receiving  a  very  dangerous  wound,  captivity,  fhe  advanced  to  Inverncfs  by  a  duTerent  rcut. 
Sir  John  Gordon  was  committed  to  prif  n  by  the  ma-  In  the  cadie  of  Invernefs  fhe  propofed  to  take  up  her 
giftr.ates.  The  queen,  at  this  time  in  Siirling,  was,  refidence  ;  but  Alexander  Gordon  the  deputy-governor, 
informed  by  them  of  the  riot ;  and  while  they  expref-  a  dependent  of  the  family  of  Huntley,  refufed  to  jidmit 
ied  a  fear  led  the  friends  of  the  prifoner  Ihould  rife  up  her.  She  was  terrified  with  the  profpecc  of  a  certaiti 
in  arms  to  give  him  his  l.bcrly,  they  mentioned  a  fuf-  and  imminent  danger.  Her  attendants  were  few  in 
picion  which  prevail.'d,  that  the  partlz  ins  of  the  lord  number,  the  town  was  without  vudls,  and  the  inhabi- 
Ogilvie  were  to  alfemble  thcmfclves  to  vindic.ite  his  tants  were  fufpecled.  In  this  extremity,  frnie  (li'ps  in 
quarrel.  The  queen,  in  her  reply,  after  commending  the  river  were  kept  in  readinefs  as  a  lad  rciuge;  ar.d 
their  diligence,  indrucfled  them  to  continue  to  have  a  (he  ili'ucd  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  her  loyal  fub-_ 
■watch  over  their  prifoner  ;  made  known  her  defire  that  jeifts  in  thofe  parts  immediately  to  rtpair  to  her  ior  her 
the  law  ihould  take  its  courfe  ;  and  counfclled  them  to  proteflion.  The  Frafers  and  Monroes  came  in  crowds 
have  no  apprchenfions  of  the  kindred  of  the  parties  at  to  make  her  the  offer  of  their  fwords.  The  Clan  Chat- 
variance,  but  to  rely  upon  the  earl  of  Marre  for  pro-  tan,  though  called  to  arms  by  the  earl  of  Huntley,  ior- 
Buttfcapes '"iding  a  fuflicient  force  for  their  protecftion.  Sir  John  fook  his  dandard  for  that  of  their  f  .vereign,  when  tlicy 
iri.r.i  pri-  Gordon,  however,  found  the  means  to  break  from  his  difcovercJ  thai  his  intentions  were  hoitilc  to  her.  She 
<•'".  confinement ;  and  flying  into  Aberdeer.ihire,  filled  the    emjiloyed  this  drenoih    in  laying  liege  to  the  caule, 

retainers  ofhis  family  with  his  complaints,  and  added  which  furrendered  itfelf  upon  the  firlt  allault.  The 
to  the  difquietsof  his  father  the  earl  of  Huntley.  lives  of  the  common  foldiers  were  fpared,  but  the  de- 

The    queen  upon    returning  to  Edinburgh,  held  a    puty-governor    was    indamly  executed.       The  queen, 
confultation  upon  affairs  of  date   witli  her  privy-coun-    full  of  apprehenfions,  returned  to  Aberdeen, 
cil ;  and    foon    after    let  out  upon  a  progrefs  to  the        To  intimidate  the  earl  of  Huntley,    to  punilh  the 
iioithern    parts  of  her  kingdom.     At   Aberdeen    die    troubles  which  his  family  had  created  to  the  t]uee.n, 
was  met  by  the  lady  Huntley,  a  v.-oman  of  deep  difli-   and  to  convi.nce  him  that  his  utter  ruin  was  at  hand, 
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land,  a  nic.ifure  infinitely  humiliating  was  now  concerted  and 
^"^^  put  in  praiftice.  The  earl  of  Marre  refigned  the  rich 
cilate  ot'that  name  to  the  !<  rd  Eiikine,  \vho  laid  claim 
to  it  as  his  light ;  and  received  in  recompenfe,  after  its 
credion  into  an  ear.dom,  the  territory  of  Murray,  which 
made  an  cxtenfiv-j  portion  of  the  polFefiions  of  the  earl 
of  Huntley. 

The  lady  Huntley  haflened  to  Aberdeen  to  throw 
herfelf  at  the  f~ct  of  her  fovereign,  to  make  the  offer 
of  the  moil  hunibk  fubmiffions  on  the  part  of  her  huf- 
band,  ar.d  to  avert  by  every  p  (Tiblc  means  the  downfal 
of  iiis  grfrftnjfs.     But  all  accels  to  the  queen  was  re- 
luled  to  h'.r  ;  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  was  fummoned 
to  appear  in  peilon  before  the  privy-council,  to  anCwer 
for  his  conduct,  and  to  make  a  full  refignation  of  all 
his  caiUcs  and  fortreiles.     He  did  not  prefcnt  himfell, 
and  was  declared  to  he  in  open  rebellion.     A  new  pro- 
,25        clamation  was  circulated  by  the  queen  to  coUeift  together 
of        a  luffiiient  ftrength  to  fubdue   tiie  infurgents.       The 
'''y      command  of  her  troops  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Mur- 
'    I    J  ray,  who  put  them  inftantly  into   motion.       Huntley 
fj__      advancing  towards  Aberdeen  to  9;ive  them  battle,  was 
informed  of  their  approach.     He  halted  at  Corrichie, 
fol. icing  himfslf  with  the  hope  of  a  decilive    viflory. 
The  army  of  the  queen  was  the  mod  numerous;  but 
there  were  feveral  companies  in  it  in  whom   little  con- 
fidence could  be  placed.       Thefc  the  earl  of  Murray 
polled  in  the  front  01  the  battle,  and  commanded  them 
to  begin  the  attack.     They  recoiled  upon  him    in   dif- 
order,    according  to  his    expeflation  ;     but  a  refulute 
band  in  whom  he  trufted,    holding    out  their  fpears, 
obliged  them  to  take  a  different  courfe.     Their  con- 
lufion  and  flight  made  Huntley  conceive  that  the  day 
was  his  own.        He  tlierefore  ordered  his  foldiers  to 
throw  afide  their  lances,  and  to  rufh  upon  the  enemy 
iword  in  hand.  His  command  was  obeyed,  but  with  no 
])recaution  or  dikipline.     When  his  men  came   to  the 
place  where  the  till  of  Murray   had  Rationed  himfelf, 
the  points  of  the  extended  fpears  of  his  firm  battalion 
put  a  termination  1 1  ;heir  p-.ogrcfs.     The  panic  cim- 
municated  bv  this  une\pe<3ed  refillance  was  improved 
by  the  vigour  with  wliich  he  prei'ed  il.e  artailants.     In 
their  turn  they  t.^ok  to   B'ght.     The  companies  of  the 
queen's  army  wh:ch  had  sjiven  way  in  the  beginning  of 
the  confliift  were  now  difpcfcd  to  afne  for  their  mif- 
condufl ;  and  lakaig  a  (hare  in  the  battle,  committed 
a  fignil  (laug!.tev    upon    t!ic  retainers  of  the  earl  of 
Hui.tley.  Thii  nobleman  himfelf  c.\pircd  in  the  thmng 
i>f  the  purfuit.     His  fo---  Sir  John  Gordon  and  Adam 
Gordon  were  made  prif  nets,  v/ith  the  principal  gentle- 
m'en  who  h.id  affifted  him. 

Mary,  upon  receiving  the  tidings  of  this  fuccefs,  dif- 
covered  neilhs.  joy  n<ir  for:ow.  The  palllons,  how- 
ever, of  the  carl  of  Murray  and  his  party  were  not  yet 
completcl)  gratified.  Sir  John  Gori'on  wis  brought 
immtd'atcly  to  irial,  cont^lFcd  his  guilt,  and  was  con- 
demned to  fuffer  as  a  traitor.  Thefentence  according- 
ly was  executed,  amidft  a  mul:itudc  of  fpeiflators, 
whofe  feelinirs  were  deeply  aTefled,  while  they  con- 
fidered  l.is  premature  J.-ath,  the  mmliiiefs  of  his  fpiiit, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  form.  Ad.ini  Gordon,  upon  ac- 
count of  his  tender  age,  was  pardoned;  and  fines  were 
levied  trom  the  other  cap'ives  of  condition  according  to 
their  weal;h.  The  lord  Gordon,  after  the  battle  of 
Corrichie,  fled  to  his  father-in-law  the  duke  of  Chatel- 


herault,  and  put  himfelf  under  his  protection  ;  but  was  SootlanJ. 
delivered  up  by  that  nobleman,  all  whofe  endeavours  "— '"^^^^^ 
in  his  favour  were  incfleiflual.  He  was  convifled  of 
treafon,  and  condemed;  but  the  queen  was  fatrsfifd 
with  confining  him  in  prifon.  The  dead  body  of  the 
earl  of  Huiitley  was  carried  to  Edinburgli,  and  kept 
without  burial,  till  a  charge  of  high  treafon  was  prefer- 
red againft  him  before  the  three  ellales.  An  otlentatious 
difplay  was  made  of  his  criminal  enterprifes,  and  a  ver- 
dicT  of  parliament  pronounced  his  gu  It.  Hi;  eflatcs, 
hereditary  and  moveable,  were  forfeited  ;  his  dignity, 
name,  and  memory,  were  pronounced  to  be  exiinift  ;  his 
enfigns  armorial  were  torn  frt  m  the  book  of  arms  ;  and 
his  pollerity  were  rendered  unable  to  enjoy  any  offices, 
honour, or  rank,  within  the  renlm.  (,^6 

Wliile  thefe  fcenes  were  tranf.iifling,  Mary,  who  was  An  intcr- 
finccrely  folicitous  to  ertablifii  a  fecure  amity  between  ''"^w  pro- 
the  two  kingdoms,  opened  a  negociation  to  effeduate  P"^'^''  ^^' 
an  interview  with  lUizabeth.  Secretary  Maitland,  vjnd'fiil 
whom  (he  employed  in  this  bufinefs,  met  with  a  molt  z,bcth,  but 
gracious  reception  at  the  court  of  London.  The  city  in  vain, 
of  York  was  appointed  as  the  place  where  the  two 
queens  fhould  exprefs  their  mutual  love  and  affedion, 
and  bind  ihemlelves  to  each  other  in  an  iiidilFoIuble 
union  ;  the  day  of  their  meeting  was  fixed  ;  the  falliion 
and  articles  or  their  interview  were  adjulled  ;  and  a 
fafe-conduft  into  England  was  granted  to  the  queen  of 
Scots  by  Elizabeth.  But  in  this  advanced  ftate  of  the 
treaty  it  was  unexpededly  interrupted.  The  diilurb- 
ances  in  France,  the  perfecution  of  the  Proteftants 
there,  and  the  dangerous  confequence  which  threatened 
llie  reformed  countries,  feemed  to  require  Elizabeth  to 
be  particularly  upon  her  guard,  and  to  watch  with 
eagernefs  againft  the  machinations  of  the  adverfaries  of 
her  religion.  Upon  thefe  pretences  ihe  declined  !or  a 
feafon  the  projecfted  interview  ;  fending  to  Mary  with 
this  apology  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  a  minifter  of  ability, 
whom  Ihe  inllrucled  to  dive  into  the  fecret  views  of  the 
Scotlilh  queen.  This  was  a  fevere  dif.rppointment  to 
Mary;  but  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  Elizabeth 
afled  in  the  negociation  without  fincerity,  and  upon  prin- 
ciples of  policy.  It  was  not  herintercft  to  admit  into  her 
kingdom  a  queen  who  had  pretenfions  to  her  crown,  and 
who  might  ftrengthen  them  ;  wlio  might  raife  the  ex- 
peftiiions  of  her  Roman  Catholic  fubjeds,  and  advance 
herielt  in  their  efteem  ;  and  who  far  furpalfed  her  in 
b'.-auty,  and  in  the  bewitching  allurement  of  converfa- 
tion  ard  behaviour.  6n 

Amidll  affairs  of  great  moment,  a  matter  of  fmaller  ChaubrJ 
confeqaencc,  but    wliich  is    inlerelling    in  its  circum-      ''",      ' 
ftances,  defer  ves  to  be  recorded.     Chatelard,  a  gentle- oy^^.„_ 
man  of  family  in  Dauphiny,  and  a  relation  of  the  che- 
valier de  Bayard,  had  been  introduced  to  queen  Mary 
by  the  fieur  Damville,  the  heir  of  the  houie  of  Mont- 
morency.       Pohfhed  manners,    vivacity,    attention  to 
pleafe,  the  talent  of  making  verfes,  and  an  agreeable 
figure,  were  recfniimcndations  to  this  man.        In  the 
court  they  drew   attention  to  him.     He  made  himfelf 
necclfary  in  all  parties  of  pleafiire  at  the  p.^lace.     His 
alFiduities   drew  to  him  the  notice  of  tlie  queen  ;  and,    . 
at  different  limes,  (he  did  him  the  honour  to  dance  with 
him.     His  complaifauce  became  gradually  more  fami- 
liar.    He  entertained    her    with   his  wit  and  good-hu- 
m<   !!  ;  he  made  veries  upon  her  beauty  and  accompli{h- 
nien'.s ;  and  her  politenefs  and  condefceafion  infinuated 
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into  hira  othsT  fentiments  than  gratlude  and  reverence.  Scotland  merely  with  the  view  of  diverting  the  atten-  Scotia 

He  could  not  behold  her  charms  without  feeling  their  tion  of  the  queen  from  the  continent,  fhe  threw  every  ob-  ^—^-^ 

power;     and  inliead  of    lliflins;  in  its  bir'.h  the  mod  (lacle  in  the  wuy  cf  the  marriage  which  art  and  violence 

dangerous  of  all  the  pallions,  he  encouraged  its  growih.  could  contrive.     When  flie  found    Mary  fo  much  en- 

In  an  unhippy  moment,  lie  entered  her  apaitment  ;  tangled,  that  (he  cculd  hardly  drawback,  or  make  any 

and  concealing  himfelf  under  her  bed,  waited  the  ap-  other  choice  than  that  of  Darnley,  Elizabetfh  attempted 

proach  of  night.     While  the  queen  was  undiefling,  her  to  prevent  her  from  going  farther  on  ;  and  now  intima- 

maids  difcovered  his  fituation,  and  gave  her  the  alarm,  ted  her  difipprobation  of  that  marriage,  which  fhe  her- 

Chitclaid  was  difmilfed  with  diigrace  ;  but  foon  after  felt  had  not  only  originally  planned,  but,  in  thefe  latter 

received  her  pardon.  The  fren/.y,  however,  of  his  love  ftages,  had  forwarded  by  every  means  in  her  power, 

compelling  him  to  repeat  his  crime,  it  was  no  longer  The  whole  coiuicil  of  Elizabeth  declared   againll  the 

proper  to  ihow  any  conipallion  to  him.     The   delicate  marriage.     Even  from  her  own  fubjccis  Mary  met  with 

fituation  of  Mary,  the  noile  of  thefe  adventures,  which  confiJerableoppofiiion.  An  inveterate  enmity  had  taken 

liad  gone  abroad,  and  the  rude  fufpicions  of  her  fubjects,  place  between  the  duke  of  CKateDierault  ;uid  the  earl  of 

required  that  he  fliould  be  tried  for  his  offences  and  Lenox,  in  confequence  of  wliicli  the  former  deferted  the 

puniihed.     This  imprudent  man  was  accordingly  con-  court,  and  very  few  of  the   Hamiltons   repaired    to  it. 

denmed  to  lofe  his  head  ;  and  the  fentence  was  put  in  The  lord  James  Stuart,  now  earl  of  Murray,  fought  to 

execution.  promote  the-  match  with  lord  Dudley.     In  confequence 

The  difagreeable  circumftances  in  which  Mary  found  ot  this  he    was   treated  openly   with   difrelpccl   by  the 

herfelf  involved    by  reafon  of  her  quarrel  with  Eliza-  earl  oi  Lenox  ;  he  loll  the  tavour  of  his  fovereign,  and 

bath,  the  exceffive  bigotry  and  overbearing  fpirit  of  her  Darnley  threatened  him  with  his  vengeance   when  he        g.. 

Proteftant    fubjeils,    together    with   the  adventure  of  should  be  married    to   the   queen.     Jol.n  Knox  in  the  Extrav 

Chatelard,  and  the  calumnies  propagated  in  confequence  mean  time  behaved  in  the  moll   furious   manner,  for-  gant  b 

of  it,  determined  her  to  think  of  a  fecond  marriage,  getting  not  only  the  meek  and  peaceable  bcliaviour  of  a  viouro 

Her  beauty  and  expeiflations  of  the  crown  of  England,  Chrillian,  but  the  allegiance  of  a  fubjeift.     This  preach-  ■^       ^ 

joined  to     the  kingdom  which    Ihe    already  polfeiTed,  er  even  interfered  witli  the  marriage   of  his  fovepeigii. 

brought  her  many  fuitors.     She  was  addreffed  by  the  He  warned  tiie  nobility,  that  if  they  allowed  a  Papi ft  or 

king    of  Sweden,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of  an  iniidel  to  obtain  lier  perfon  and   the   government  of 

Conde,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  the  Scotland,  ihey  would  be   guilty,    to  the  full  extent   of 

arch-duke  Charles  of  Auftria,  and  the  duke  of  Anjou.  tlieir  power,  of  baniiliiiig  JelUb  Chrift  from  the  kingdom, 

Her  own  inclination  was  to  give  the  preference,  among  oi  biinging  down  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  God,  of  be- 

thefe  illurtrious  lovers,  to  the  prince  of  Spain  ;  but  her  ing  a  curfe  to  themfelves,  and  of  depriving  their  queen 

determination,  from  ihi  firll  moment,  was  to  make  her  of  all  comfort  a;id  conlblation.     As  Darnley  was  a  Pa- 

vilhes  bend   to  other  confiderations,  and  to  render  her  p:lt,  he  was  of  confequence  execrated  by  the  whole  body 

decilion  upon  this  important  point   as  agreeable  as  pof-  ot  Proteftants,   laity   as  well  as  clergy ;    while,    on  the 

fible  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  Englilh  nation,  and  to  other  hand,  he  was  fupported  by  the  eails  of  Atholand 

the  Protellants  in  both  kingdoms.       Her  fuccelTion  to  Caithnefs,  the  lords  Ruthven  and  Hume,  and  the  whole 

the  crown  of  England  was  the  objeifl  neareft  her  heart  ;  Popilh  faflion. 

and  Elizabeth,  who  wiflied  to  prevent  her  fiom  mar-         ft  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  the  queen,  that 

rying  altogether,  contrived  to  imprefs  upon  her  mind  neither  lord  Darnley  himfelf,  nor  his  father  the  earl  of 

an  opinion  that  any  foreign  alliance  would   greatly  ob-  Lenox,  had  any  talents  for  bufinefs  ;  and  as  they  na- 

llruct  that  much-defired  event.     She  therefore   pitched  turally  had  the  direi-^ion  of  the  queen's  affairs,  it  is  no 

upon  two  of  her  own  fubjefls,  whom  fhe  fuccelTively  re-  wonder  that  they  were  very  ill  managed.     But  a  fource 

commended  as  fit  matches  for  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  of  rppofition,  more  violent  than  any  imperfections  of 

fhe  promifed,  that    upon    her  acceptance  of  either  of  their  own,  rofe  up  to  them  in  the  attachment  which 

them,  her  right  of  inheritance  fhould   be  inquired  into  they  dilcovered  to  a  peifon  upon  whom  the  queen  had  of 

and  declared.    Lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterward- earl  of  late  bellowed  her  iavour  with  an  imprudent  prodigalitv.  ,    .  ■'* 

Leiceller,  was  the  firfl  perfon  pvopofed;  and  except  a  David  Rizzio  from  a  mean  origin  raifed  himfelf  to  a  dif- pj^iji 

manly  face  and  fine  ligure  he  had  not  one  quality  that  tinguiftied  eminence.   He  was  born  at  Turin,  where  his  zio. 

could  recommend  him  to  the  Scottilh  princefs.    WliUll  father  earned  a  fubliftence  as  a  mufician.     Varieties  of 

Mary    received   this   fultor  with  fomc   degree  of  com-  fituation  and  adventure,  poverty,  and  nii'iforluiies,  had 

pofure,  ihe  did  not  altogether  reprcfs  her  fcotn.    "She  taught  him  experience.     In  the  train  of  the  count  de 

had  heard  good    accounts  (fhe  owned)  of  the  gentle-  Morette,  the  ambalTador  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  he 

man  ;  but  as  queen  Elizabeth  had  faid,  that  in  propofing  had  arrived  in  Srotland.     The  queen,  de.lrous  to  com- 

a  hufband  to  her,  the  would  confulther  honour,  ilic  afl:-  pletc  h:r  band  of  mufic,  admitt;d  him  into  her  fervice. 

ed  what  honour  there  could  be  in  marrying  a  fuhjea  ?"  In  this  humble  Ration  he  had  the  dexterity  to  attraft 

'ihcEnglHh  queen  then  brought  under  the  eye  of  Mary  her  attention;  and  her  French  fecretaiy  filling  intodif- 

another    luitor,    left  her  thoughts    Ihould  return  to  a  grace,  from  negligence  and  incapacity,  he  was  promoted 

iortign  alliance.  Tills  vf  as  lord  Darnley,  of  the  houfe  of  to  dilcharge  the  duties  of  his  office.     A  necelfary  and 

Smart  itfeli,  whofe   birth  was  almoft  equal  to  her  own,  frequent  admiliion  to  her  company  ;'.;rorded  him  now  the 

and  whom  the  Scottilh  princefs  was  induced  to  accept  as  fulleil  opportunity  to  recommend  himfelf  to  her  ;  and 

a  liufband  by  motives  which  we  have  detailed  elfewbere.  while  the  approved  his  mannerf,  Ihe  was  fenfible  v^f  his 

(S^e  Maky.)     Elizabeth  however  was  not  more  fincere  fidelity  and  his  talents.     His  mind,  however,  was  not 

in  lhi>  pi  opolal  than  in  the  former ;  for  after  permitting  fufHciently  vigorous   to  bear  with  fuccefs  and  profpe- 

Dainley  and   his    father    the  earl  of  Lenox    to  vifit  rity.     Ambitioa  grew  upon  Mm  with  preferment.     He 
4  interfered 
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eotlaiid.  Interfered  in  affairs  cf  moment,  intruded  himfelf  into 
'''"'^^""'  the  conventions  of  tlie  nobles  at  the  palace,  and  was  a 
candidate  for  greatnefs.  Tlie  queen  confiilted  with 
him  upon  the  miift  dilBcuIt  and  important  bufinefs,  and 
intrulled  him  wilh  real  pcw.T.  Tlic  fiipplcneis,  fervi- 
lity,  and  unbounded  ciimplailance  whicli  had  charafteri- 
fed  hii  former  condition,  were  exchanged  for  infolence, 
olteniation,  and  pride.  He  exceeded  the  moft  potent 
barons  in  the  llatellnefs  of  his  demeanour,  the  fiimptu- 
oufnefi  of  his  apparel,  and  the  fplendour  of  his  retinue. 
The  nobles,  while  they  defpifcd  the  lownefs  of  his  birth, 
and  detefled  him  as  a  foreigner,  and  a  lavourite,  were 
niortitied  wilh  his  grandeur,  and  infiilted  with  his  arro- 
gance. Their  anger  and  abhorrence  were  driven  into 
fury  ;  and  while  iliis  undeferviiig  minion,  to  uphold  his 
power,  courted  Darrley,  and  with  officious  aliiduitits 
advanced  his  fuit  with  the  queen,  he  hallened  not  only 
his  own  luin,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  cruel  outrages 
and  of  public  caliniiiy. 

T.>  the  earl  of  Murray  the  ex.altation  of  Rizzio,  fo 
offenfive  in  general  to  the  nation,  was  humiliating  in  a 
more  pirticular  degree.  His  interference  for  the  earl 
of  Leicefter,  the  partiality  he  entertained  for  Eli/.a- 
beth,  his  conne.5lions  with  fecrctary  Cecil,  and  the  fa- 
vour he  had  fhcwn  to  Knox,  had  all  contributed  to 
create  in  Mary  a  fufpicion  of  his  integrity.  The  prac- 
tices of  Darnley  and  Rizzio  were  thence  the  more  ef- 
feiflual  ;  ar.d  the  fuUell  weight  of  their  influence  was 
employed  to  un'.lermine  his  power.  His  palfions  and 
difgulls  were  violent  ;  and  in  his  mind  he  meditated  re- 
venge. Mary,  aware  of  her  critical  fituation,  was  foli- 
citous  to  add  to  her  llreng-.h.  Dothwel,  who  had 
been  imprifoneJ  for  confpiring  againll  the  life  of  the 
earl  of  Murray,  and  wlio  had  efcaped  from  confinement, 
was  recalled  from  France  ;  the  earl  ol  Sutherland,  an 
exile  in  Flanders,  was  invited  home  to  receive  his  par- 
don ;  and  George  Gordon,  the  fon  of  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
ley, was  admitted  to  favour,  and  was  foon  to  be  rein- 
Uated  in  the  wealth  and  honours  of  his  family. 

As  f  on  as  Bothwel  a;  rived,  the  earl  of  Murray  in- 
fifted  that  he  lliould  be  brought  to  a  tri.il  for  having 
plotteJ  againil  his  life,  and  for  having  broke  from  the 
place  o.*  his  conrinement.  Tliis  was  agreed  to  ;  and  on 
the  day  of  trial  Murray  made  his  appearance  with  800 
of  his  adherents.  Bnthwel  did  not  chufe  to  contend 
with  fuch  a  formidable  enemy  ;  he  therefore  fled  to 
France,  and  a  protellation  was  made,  importing  that 
his  fear  of  violence  had  been  the  caufe  of  his  flight. 
The  queen  commanded  the  judge  not  to  pronounce 
fentence.  Murray  complained  loudly  of  her  partiality, 
and  engaged  deeper  and  deeper  in  cabals  with  queen 
Elizabeth.  Darnley,  in  the  mem  time,  prelfed  his 
fuit  with  eagernefs.  The  queen  ufed  her  utmoft  en- 
deavouis  to  caufe  Murray  fubfcribe  a  paper  exprefllng 
a  confent  to  her  marriage  ;  but  all  was  to  no  pnrpofe. 
However,  many  of  the  nobility  did  fubfcribe  this  pa- 
per ;  and  die  ventured  to  fummon  a  convention  of  the 
ellates  at  Stirling,  to  whom  (he  opened  the  bufinefs  of 
the  marriaije  ;  and  who  approved  of  her  choice,  pro- 
vided the  Protellant  religion  fliould  continue  to  be  the 
cftabiifhment. 

In  the  mean  time  ambafladors  arrived  from  England, 

with  a  melTagc  importing  Elizabeth's  entire  difappro- 

batinn  and  difallowance  of  the  queen's  marriage  wiih 

lord  Darnley.     But  to  thefe  ambafladors  Mary  only 
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replied,  that  matters  were  gone  too  far  to  be  recalled  ;  a.-cthm!. 
and  that  Elizabeth  had  no  folld  caufe  of  difpleafure,  "— "^''"■^ 
fince,  by  her  advice,  flie  had  fixed  her  affeait.ns  no: 
upon  a  foreigner,  but  upon  an  Enjjlifhman ;  and  fince 
the  perfon  flie  favoured  was  defcended  of  a  diflinguilhed 
lineage,  and  could  boaft  of  having  ir.  his  veins  the  royal 
blood  of  both  kingdoms.  Immediately  ai'ter  tliis  audi- 
ence (lie  created  lord  Darnley  a  lord  and  a  knight.  The 
oath  of  knighthood  was  adminiftercd  to  him.  He  was 
made  a  baron  and  a  banneret,  and  called  lord  Armanagh. 
He  was  belted  earl  of  Rofs.  He  then  promoted  14. 
gentlemen  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  did  ho- 
mage to  the  queen,  without  any  refervation  of  duty  to 
the  crown  of  England,  where  his  family  had  for  a  long 
time  refided.  His  advancement  to  be  duke  of  Albany 
was  delayed  for  a  little  time  ;  and  this  was  (o  much 
refonted  by  him,  that,  when  informed  of  it  by  the  lord 
Ruthven,  he  threatened  to  (tab  that  nobleman  with  his 
dagger. 

In  the  mean  time  the  day  appointed  for  the  afl'.'mbly 
of  parliament,  which  was  finally  to  determine  the  fuh- 
jeit  of  the  marriage,  was  now  approaching.  The  earl 
of  Murray,  encouraged  by  the  apparent  firmnefs  of  Eli- 
zabeth, goaded  on  by  ambition,  and  alarmed  with  the 
approbation  beltowed  by  the  convention  of  the  ellates 
on  the  queen's  choice  of  lord  Darnley,  perceived  that 
the  moment  was  at  hand  when  a  dicifive  blow  fhould 
be  ftruck.  To  infpirit  the  refentmtnts  of  his  friends, 
and  to  juftify  in  fome  meafure  the  violence  of  his  prc- 
jerts,  he  affected  to  be  under  apprehenfions  of  being  af- 
faflinated  by  the  lord  Darnley.  His  fears  were  found- 
ed abroad  ;  and  he  avoided  to  go  to  Pertli,  where  he 
aflirmed  that  the  plot  againft  him  was  to  be  carried 
into  execution.  He  courted  the  enemies  of  Darnley 
with  unceafing  affiduity  ;  and  he  united  to  him  in  a  ^,4 
confederacy  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  the  earls  .An  air,.cia- 
of  Argyle,  Rothes,  and  Glencairn.  It  was  not  the  Cole  •'""  ^gaiml 
objeft  of  their  alfociation  to  oppofe  the  marriage.  They  ^^^  <\^'^^" 
engaged  in  more  criminal  enterprifes.  They  meditated  jL"  ^""" 
the  death  of  the  earl  of  Lenox  and  the  lord  Darnley  ; 
and  while  the  queen  was  upon  the  road  to  Calander 
pl.ice  to  vifit  the  lord  Livingfton,  they  propofed  to  in- 
tercept her  and  to  hold  her  in  captivity.  In  this  ftate 
of  her  humiliation,  Murray  was  to  advance  himfelf  into 
the  government  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  charafler  of 
its  regent.  But  Mary  having  received  intelligence  of 
their  confpiracy,  the  carl  of  Athol  and  the  lord  Ruth- 
ven raifed  fuddenly  300  men  to  proteft  her  in  her  jour- 
ney. Defeated  in  this  fcheme,  the  earl  of  Murray  and 
his  alTociates  did  not  relinquifh  their  cabals.  They 
thought  of  new  atchicvements  ;  and  the  nation  was  fill- 
ed with  alarms,  fufpicions,  and  terror.  ^ 

Amidft  the  arts  employed  by  the  Scottifh  roalecon-  Dinurban- 
tents  to  inflame  the  animofities  of  the  nation,  they  for-  ces  raifed 
got  not  to  infilf  upon  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  by  the  1  to- 
Proteftant  religion  from  the  advancement  of  lord  Darn-  "'**""• 
ley,  and  from  the  rupture  that  muft  enfue  with  England. 
Letters  were  everywhere  difperfed  among  the   faithful, 
reminding  them  of  what  tlie  eternal  God  had  wrought 
for  them  in  the  abolition  of  idolatry,  and  admoni/hing 
them  to  oppofe  the  reRoration  of  the  mafs.     A  fvippli- 
cation  was  prefcnted  to  the  queen,  complaining  ot  ido- 
laters, and  infilling  upon  their  punifiiment.       In  the 
prefent  junflure  of  affairs  it  was  received  with  unufual 
refpeft  ;  and  Mary  inftruiflcd  the  I'opilh  ecclcfiaftics  to 
G  alitlaia 
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ScDtland.   abftiin  from  giving  ofFence  of  any  kind  to  tlie  Piotef-  perfuadetl  tliat  her  people  would  not  urge  lier  to  adopt    Scothm! 

'"•"^■''^'^  tants.  A  prieft,  however,  having  cele!>ratcd  tlie  mafs,  tenets  in  contradicflion  to  her  own  conference,  and  there-  '~'  ''^ 
was  taken  by  tlie  brethren,  and  expofed  to  the  iiifults  by  involve  her  in  remoife  and  uneafinefs.  She  hdd  been 
and  fury  of  the  populace  at  the  market-place  of  Edin-  nouiilhed  and  brought  up  in  the  RomUli  faith  ;  flie  con- 
burgh,  in  the  garments  of  his  profefllon,  and  with  the  ceived  it  to  he  founded  on  the  word  of  God  ;  and  (he 
chalice  in  his  hand  ;  and  the  queen  having  given  a  check  was  defnous  to  continue  in  it.  But,  fetting  afide  her 
to  this  tumultuous  proceeding,  the  Proteflants,  rifing  in  belief  and  religious  duty,  fhe  ventured  to  aifure  tlicm, 
their  wrath,  were  the  more  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  that  (lie  was  convinced  from  political  reafons,  that  it 
(he  meant  to  ovei  throw  their  religion.  The  mo(l  learned  was  her  intercft  to  maintain  herfcll  firm  in  the  Roman 
and  able  of  the  clergy  lield  frequent  confultation!  to-  Catholic  perfviafion.  By  departing  from  it,  (he  would 
gether  ;  and  while  the  n;ition  was  difturbed  with  d.m-  forfeit  the  amity  of  the  king  of  Fiance,  and  th.it  o 
gcious  (erments,  the  general  adcmbly  was  c;illed  to  de-  other  princes  who  were  now  ftrongly  attached  10  her  ; 
liberate  upon  the  aflairs  of  the  church.     Their  hope  of  and  their  diftft'cdion  could  not  be  repaired  or  compcn- 


Tlieir  de- 
mauds. 


fuccefs  being  proportioned  to  the  difficulties  in  the 
lituation  of  tlie  queen,  they  were  the  lefs  fcriipulous  in 
forming  their  rclblutions ;  and  the  commiffiorers,  vi'hom 
they  deputed  to  her,  were  ordered  to  demand  a  parlia- 
mentary ratification  of  their  defires. 

They  infilled,  that  the  mafs,  with  every  remain  whatfo- 
ever  of  popery,  lliould  he  univerfally  fiippreffed  thrnugh- 
out  the  kingdom  ;  that  in  this  reformation,  the  queen's 


fated  by  any  new  alliance.  To  her  fubjtcis  Die  lelt  the 
fuUeft  liberty  of  confcience  ;  and  they  could  not  (iirely 
reiufe  to  their  fovereign  the  fame  liglit  and  i:idulgence. 
With  regard  to  the  patronage  of  benefices,  it  was  a 
prerogative  and  property  which  it  would  ill  become  her 
to  violite.  Her  necellities  and  the  charge  of  her  royal 
dignity,  required  her  to  retain  in  her  hands  the  patri- 
m  iny  of  the  crown.     After  the  purpofes,   however,  of 


peifon  and  houfehold  Ihould  be  included  ;  and  that  all    her  ftation,  and  the  exigences  of  government,  were  fa- 


Papifts  and  idolaters  fiiould  be  puniihed  upon  convic- 
tion according  to  the  laws.  They  contended,  that  per- 
fons  of  every  defcription  and  degree  fliould  ref  irt  to 
the  churches  upon  Sunday,  to  join  in  prayers,  and  to 
attend  to  exhortations  and  fermons  ;  that  an  indepen- 
dent provifion  Ihould  be  afTigned  for  the  fupport  of  the 
prefenc  clergy,  and  for  their  fucceff  rs ;  that  all  vacant 
benefices  (hould  be  conferred  upon  perfons  iound  to  be 
qualified  for  the  miniftry,  upon  the  trial  and  examina- 
tion of  die  fuperintendants  ;  that  no  bilhopric,  abbey, 
priory,  deanery,  or  other  living,  having  many  churches, 
Ihould  be  bellowed  upon  a  fingle  perfon  ;  but  that,  the 
plurality  of  the  foundation  being  dilfolved,  each  church 


tisfied,  (he  could  not  objedl  to  a  fpecial  afllgnment  of 
revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  miniftry  ;  and,  on 
the  fuLijedl  of  the  other  articles  which  had  been  fub- 
mitted  to  her,  (lie  was  willing  to  be  direfled  by  the 
three  eftates  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  concur  in  the  re- 
folutions  which  (hould  appear  to  them  the  moft  reafon- 
able  and  expedient.  (j^j 

The  clergy,  in  a  new  alTembly  or  convention,  expreff-  The  Proi 
ed  a  high  difpleafure  with  this  return  10  their  addrefs.  ftants  art 
They  took  the  liberty  to  inform  the  queen,  that  the  <'''p'"fe< 
doiflrines  of  the  reformation  which  (he  refufed  to  adopt,  "^^'^^  ^.'^ 
were  tlie  religion  which  had  been  revealed  by  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  taught  by  the  apoftles.     Popery  was  of  all 


(hould  be  provided  with  a  minifter  ;  that  the  glebes  and  perfuafions  the  leaft  alluring,  and  had  the  feweft  recom- 
manfes  fliould  be  allotted  for  the  refidence  of  the  mini-  mendations.  In  antiquity,  confent  of  people,  authority 
Jlers,  and  for  the  reparation  of  churches ;  that  no  charge     of  princes,  and  number  of  profelytes,  it  was  plainly  in- 


in  fchools  or  univerfities,  and  no  care  ot  education,  ei- 
ther public  or  private,  fhould  be  intruded  to  any  per- 
f.in  who  was  not  found  and  able  in  dodlrine,  and  who 
was  not  approved  by  the  fuperintendants  ;  that  all  lands 
which  of  old  had  been  devoted  to  hofpitality,  (hould 
again  be  made  fubfervient  to  it ;  tliat  the  linds  and 
rents  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  monks  of  every 
order,  with  the  annuities,  alterages,  obits,  and  the  other 
emoluments  wh'.ch  had  appertained  to  priefts,  Ihould  be 


6.i7 
Modera- 
tion of  thi 


(erior  to  Judaifm.  It  did  not  even  reft  uptn  a  founda- 
tion fo  folid  as  the  doflrines  of  the  Alcoran.  They  re- 
quired her,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God, 
to  embrace  the  means  of  attaining  the  truth,  which 
were  offered  to  her  in  the  preaching  of  the  w.  rd,  or 
by  the  appointment  of  public  difputations  betvi'een  them 
and  their  adverfaries.  Tlie  terrors  of  the  mafs  were 
placed  before  her  in  all  their  deformity.  The  fiyer  of 
it,  the  aflion  itfelf,  and  the  opinions  exprelfed  in  it, 
employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  the  up-  were  all  pronounced  to  be  equally  abominable.  To 
holding  of  fchools ;  that  all  horrible  crime?,  fuch  as  hear  the  mal's,  or  to  ga/e  upon  it,  was  to  commit  the 
idolatry,  Wafphemy,  breaking  of  the  fabbath,  witch-  complicated  ciimes  of  facrilege,  blafphemy,  and  idolatry, 
craft,  forcery,  inchantment,  adultery,  manii'eft  whore-  Her  delicacy  in  not  renouncing  her  opinions  fiom  the 
dom,  the  keeping  of  brothels,  murder,  and  opprelTion,  apprehcnfion  of  (ifFending  the  king  of  France  and  her 
ihould  be  puniihed  with  fcverity  ;  that  judges  ihould  be  other  allies,  they  ridiculed  as  inq  ertinent  in  the  higheft 
appointed  in  every  diilriift,  with  powers  to  pronounce  degree.  They  told  her,  that  the  true  relig  on  of  Chrill 
fentences  and  to  execute  thcui;  and,  in  fine,  that  for  was  the  only  means  by  which  any  confederacy  could  en- 
the  eafc  of  the  labouring  hufb.mdmen,  Ibme  order  fliould  dure;  and  that  it  was  far  more  precious  tlian  the  al- 
be  deviled  concerning  a  reafonable  payment  of  the  liance  of  any  potentate  whatfoever,  as  it  would  bring  to 
tythes.  her  the  friendlhip  of  the  King  of  kings.     As  to  patro- 

To  thefe  rcquifitions,  the  queen  mide  an  anfwer  full  nages,  being  a  portion  of  her  patrimony,  they  intend- 
of  moderation  and  humanity.  She  was  ready  to  agree  ed  not  to  defraud  her  of  her  rights:  but  it  was  their 
with  the  three  eltates  in  eft.ibiilhing  the  reformed  reli-  judgment,  that  the  fuperintendants  ought  to  m.ike  a 
gion  over  the  fubjeifls  of  Scotland  ;  and  fhe  was  fteadily  tridl  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  ior  the  miniftiy  ; 
lefolvcd  not  to  throw  intr,  h.i/ard  the  lile,  the  p;ace,  or  and  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  preient  a  pcrlon 
the  fortune,  of  any  perfon  whatfoever  upon  account  of  to  the  benefice,  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  church  to 
his  opinions.     As  toherfelf  and  her  houfeholdi  Uie  was    wanage  his  inflitution  or  collation.     For  without  this 
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Itothnd.  rcrtrnint,  there  woulJ  be  no  fecurity  for  the  fitnefs  of 
"^  '■'"^  the  in.uinbent ;  an  J  if  no  trials  or  ex;tmin:«ions  of  mi- 
nidcrs  took  place,  the  church  would  be  filied  with  iriif- 
riile  anil  ignorance.  Nor  was  it  ripht  or  ju(t  that  her 
majefty  (h'uld  retain  to  herfelf  any  part  of  tlic  revenue 
of  benefices ;  as  it  oiiglit  to  be  r,ll  employed  to  the 
ufes  of  the  c]erj:;y,  for  the  purpofes  of  education,  and 
for  the  fupporC  of  the  poor.  And  as  to  her  opinion, 
that  a  fuitable  aflignment  fhould  be  made  for  them, 
they  could  not  but  thunk  her  with  reverence;  but  they 
begged  to  f.  licit  and  importune  lier  to  condefcend  upon 
the  particulars  of  a  proper  fcheme  for  this  end,  and  to 
carry  it  into  execution  ;  and  that,  tiking  into  a  due 
coiilideiation  the  other  articles  of  their  demands,  fhe 
would  ftudy  to  comply  with  them,  and  to  do  jullice  to 
the  religious  eftaMi(hment  cf  her  people. 

From  the  fears  of  the  people  abaut  their  religion, 
dilhirbances  and  infurreciioiis  were  unavoidable  ;  and 
before  Mary  had  given  her  anfwer  to  the  petitions  or 
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'"  addrefs  of  the  clergy,  the  Proteftants,  to  a  f.rmidable 
number,  had  marched  to  S:  Leonard's  Craig  ;  and,  di- 
viding themfelves  into  companies,  had  chofen  captains 
to  command  them.  But  ihe  leaders  of  this  tumult  be- 
ing apprehended  and  committed  to  clo.'e  cuflody,  it 
fubfided  by  degrees  ;  and  the  queen,  upon  the  intercef^ 
fion  of  the  majirtrates  of  Edinburgh,  inftead  of  bring- 
ing them  to  trial,  gave  them  a  free  pardon.  To  quiet, 
at  the  fame  lime,  the  apprehenfions  which  had  gone 
abroad,  and  to  controvert  the  inlidious  reports  which 
had  been  induftrioully  fpread  of  her  inclination  to  over- 
turn 'he  reformed  do>firines,  fhe  repeatedly  ifllied  pro- 
clamations, ail'iiring  her  fibjefts,  that  it  was  her  fixed 
determination  not  to  molell  or  dillurb  any  perfon  what- 
foever  upon  account  of  his  religion  or  confcience  ;  and 
that  Ihe  had  never  prefumed  even  to  think  of  any  inno- 
vation that  might  endanger  the  tranquillity  or  do  a 
prejudice  to  the  happinefs  of  the  commonwealth. 

While  Mary  v/as  condu^^ing  her  affairs  with  difcern- 
ment  and  ability,  the  earl  of  Murray  ani  his  confede- 
rates continued  their  confultations  and  their  intrigues. 
After  their  difappointment  in  the  confpiracy  againli  the 
queen  and  the  lord  D  irnley,  they  perceived  that  their 
only  hope  of  fuccels  or  fectitity  depended  upon  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  as  Randolph  had  pronnfed  them  her  protec- 
tion and  aififtance,  they  fcrupled  not  to  addrefs  a  letter 
to  her,  explaining  their  views  and  fituation.  The  pre- 
tences of  their  holli.ity  to  their  fovereign  upon  which 
they  afFedcd  to  inlill,  were  her  fettled  defign  to  over- 
turn the  Pruteflant  religion,  and  her  rooted  defire  to 
oreak  all  corrtfpondence  and  amity  with  England.  To 
prevent  the  accomplilhment  of  thefe  purpofes,  they  faid, 
was  the  otijefl  of  their  confederacy  ;  and  with  her  fup- 
port  and  aid  they  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  ad- 
vance elTeiflually  the  emolument  and  advantage  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  In  the  prefent  llate  of  their  aflrairs, 
tiiey  applied  not,  however,  for  any  fupply  of  her  troops. 
An  aid  from  her  treafury  was  now  only  necelfary  to 
them  ;  and  they  engaged  to  bellow  her  bounty  in  the 
manner  the  moll  agreeable  to  her  inclinations  and  her 
interefls.  The  pkafure  with  which  Elizabeth  received 
their  application  was  equal  to  the  averfion  (he  had  con- 
ceived againli  the  queen  of  Scots.  She  not  only  grant- 
ed to  them  the  relief  they  rcqucfled,  but  alfurcd  them 
by  Randolph  tf  her  elleem  and  favour  while  they 
Jhould  continue  to  uphold  the  reformed  religion  and  the 


conneiflion  of  the  two  nations.  Flattered  by  her  a/Tu-  Scotland, 
ranees  and  generofity,  they  were  (Irenuous  to  gain  par-  ''"""^''^'^ 
tizans,  and  to  difunite  the  friends  of  their  foveieign  ; 
and  while  they  were  Iccretly  preparing  for  rebellion, 
and  for  trying  their  itrengih  in  the  field,  they  di/femi- 
nated  among  the  people  tiie  tenet<.  That  a  Papifl  could 
not  legally  be  their  kin'j  ;  that  the  queen  was  not  at  li- 
berty ot  herfelf  to  make  the  choice  of  a  hufband  ;  and 
that,  in  a  matter  fo  weiglity,  (he  ought  to  be  entirely 
direifled  by  the  determination  of  the  tliree  eftates  allcm- 
bled  in  parliament.  64 1 

Elizabeth,  at  the  fame  time,  carrying  her  dilllmula-  Treachery 
tion  to  the  moft  criminal  extremity,  commanded  Ran-  °^  Ehia- 
dolph  to  afk  an  audience  of  Mary  ;  and  to  counfel  her 
to  nourilh  no  fufpicions  of  the  earl  or"  Murray  and  his 
friends  ;  to  open  her  eyes  to  their  lincerity  and  honour  ; 
and  to  call  to  mind,  that  as  their  fervices  had  hitherto 
preferved  her  kingdom  in  repofe,  her  jealouHes  of  them 
might  kindle  it  into  combullion,  make  the  blood  of  her 
nobles  to  flow,  and  cad  into  hazard  her  perfon  and  her 
crown.  Full  cf  adonilhment  at  a  meffage  fo  rude  and 
fo  improper,  the  queen  of  Scots  defired  him  to  inform 
his  millrefs,  that  (he  required  not  her  inftru<5lions  to  di- 
(linguilh  between  patriotilm  and  treachery  ;  that  fhe 
was  fully  fenfible  when  her  will  or  piirpoie  was  refifted 
or  obeyed  ;  and  that  fhe  pod'cired  a  power  which  was 
more  than  fufficient  to  reprefs  and  to  punilh  the  enor- 
mities and  the  crimes  of  her  fubjeifls.  The  Englilh  le- 
fident  went  now  to  the  earl  of  Lenox  and  the  lord 
Darnley,  and  charged  them  to  return  to  England.  Tlie 
former  exprelfed  an  apprehenfion  of  the  feverity  of  his 
queen,  and  fought  an  aifurance  of  her  favour  before  he 
could  venture  to  vil'it  her  dominions.  The  latter,  ex- 
erting greater  fortitude,  told  him,  that  he  acknowledged 
no  duty  or  obedience  but  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  The 
refident,  treating  this  anfwer  as  difrelpedlful  to  Eliza- 
beth, turned  his  back  upon  the  lord  Darnley,  and  re- 
tired without  making  any  reverence,  or  bidding  him  an 
adieu. 

The  behaviour  of  Elizabeth,  fo  fierce  and  fo  per- 
fidious, was  well  calculated  to  confirm  all  (lie  intentions 
of  Mary  ;  and  this,  doubtlefs,  w.is  one  of  the  motives 
with  which  (he  was  aduated.  But  while  the  queen  of 
Scots  was  eager  to  accomplifh  her  marriage,  (he  was 
not  inattentive  to  the  rifing  troubles  of  her  country. 
The  parliament  which  fhe  had  appointed  could  not  now 
be  held  :  it  was  therefore  prorogued  to  a  more  diftant 
day  ;  and  the  violence  of  the  times  did  not  then  per- 
mit it  to  aifemble.  By  letters  Ihe  invited  to  her,  with 
all  their  retainers,  the  mod  powerful  and  the  mod  emi- 
nent of  her  ("ibjecl^.  Bothwelwas  recalled  anew  from 
France  ;  and  by  general  proclamations  ihe  fummoncil 
to  her  dandard  the  united  force  of  her  kingdom.  The 
caftle  of  EJinburgh  was  likewife  provided  amply  with 
ftores  and  ammunition,  that,  in  the  event  of  misi'ortunes, 
it  might  afford  her  a  retreat  and  defence.  The  ala- 
crity with  which  her  fubjeifls  flocked  to  her  from,  every 
quarter,  informed  her  of  her  power  and  popularity  j 
and  while  it  ftiuck  Murray  and  his  adherents  with  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  cxpofed,  it  declared  to  them 
the  opinion  cntert.iined  by  the  nation  of  the  iniquity  and 
the  ielfilhncfs  of  their  proceedings.  ^  ^ 

On  the  29th  of  July   1565,  the  ceremony  of  mar-  Alarriage 
riage  between  the  queen  and  ;ord  Darnley  was  perfoini-  of  Mary 
ed.     The  latter  had  been  pieviouflv  created  duke  of^''''  ^""^ 
G  2  Albany.  ^-™''>' 
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S-othiiH.    Albany.     The  day  before  the  marriage,  a  pTOcl.iin;ition 
^""T"^"'^  was  pubiillied,  conimandiiv^  him  to  be  ttyled  liri^  oj'ihe 
^^       realm,  and  that  all  letters  alter  their  marriage  Ihould  be 
direfled  in  the  names  of  her  huibanJ  and  heifelf.     The 
day  after  it,  a  new  proclamation  was  ilFued  confirming 
this  a«5t  :  he   was   pronounced   king   by   the   found  1 1 
trumpets,  and  alfociated  with  the  queen  in  her  govern- 
ment.    This  me;ifure  ftems  to  have  been  the  eSiSi  of 
the  extreme  love  t>ic  queen  had  for  her  ha(band,  whicli 
•did  not  permit  her  to  fee  that  it  was  an  infringement  of 
the  conllitution  of  the  kingdom  ;  though   perhaps  ilie 
might  alfo  be  urged  to  it  by  tlie  prelhng  eagernefs  of 
lord  Daniley  hmU'elt",  and  the  partial  councils  of  David 
Rizzio.    The  carl  of  \5urray  made  loud  complaints,  re- 
monftraled  that  a  king   was   impofed   upon   the  nation 
without  th;  confent  of  the  three  eftates,  and  called  up- 
on the  nation  to  arm  againit  the  beginnings  of  tyranny. 
Tiiemalecontents  accordingly  were  immediately  in  arms; 
but  their  fuccefs  was  not  anfwerable  to  their   wilhes. 
The  bulk  of  tlie  nation  were  fatislied  with  the  good  in- 
tentions of  their  fovereign,  and  ihe  herfelf  took  the  ear- 
liell  opportunity  of  cruihing  the  rebellion  in  its  infan- 
cy.    The  earl  of  Murray  was  declared  a  traitor  ;  and 
fimilar  Heps  were  taken  with  others  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
•J- jj^  ^^lj^,_  rebels.     She  then  took   the   field   againft   them  at  the 
lious  nobles  head  of  a  confiderable  army  :  and  having  driven  them 
driven  into  from  place  to  place,  obliged  them  at  lad  to  take  refuge 
KngUnd.     in  England.     Queen  Elizabeth  received  them  with  that 
■duplicity  for  which   her  conduft    was  fo  remarkable. 
Though  (he  herfelf  had  countenanced,  and  even  excited 
them  to  revolt,  flie  refufed  to  give  an  audience  to  their 
deputies.     Nay,  (he  even  caufed  them  to  emit  a  public 
declaration,   that   neither  flie,   nor  any  perfon   in  her 
name,  had  ever  excited  them   to  their  rebellious  prac- 
tices.    Yet,  while   the   public   behaviour  ot  Elizabeth 
was  fo  acrimonious,  flie  afforded  them  a  fecure  retreat 
in  her  kingdom,  treated  the  earl  cf  Murray  in  private 
with  refpefl  and  kindnefs,  and  commanded  the  earl  of 
Bedford  to  fupply  him  with  money.     Mary,  however, 
refolved   to  proceed   againft  the    rebels  with  an  exem- 
plary tis;our.     The  fubmiffions  of  the  duke  oi    Chatel- 
herauit  alone,  who  had  been  lefs  ctiminal  than  the  reft, 
were  attended  to.     But  even  the  favour  which  he  ob- 
tained was  precarious  and  uncertain  ;  for  he  was  com- 
manded to  ufe  the  pretence  of  llcknefs,  and  to  pafs  tcr 
fome  time   into  foreign  countries.     A  parliament  was 
called  ;  and  a  fummons  of  treafon  being  executed  againll 
the  earls  of  Argyle,  Glcncairn,  and  Rothe;,  with  others 
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of  the  principal  rebels,  they  were  commanded  to  ;ippcar  Scotbml 
before  the  tliree  ellates  ;  in  default  of  which  their  lives  '"^'^'•"^ 
and  ellates  were  decl  ired  to  be  forfeited. 

In  tlie  mean  time  'J'hrogmorton  the  Englilli  ambaf- 
fador  foliclied  the  pardun  of  the  rebels  ;  which  Mary       ^  . 
was  at  firft  inclined  to  grant.     However,  by   the  per-  Mary  ac 
fuafion  of  the  court  of  France,  ihe  was  not  only  indu-  cedes  to  ili 
ced  to  proceed  againft  them  with  rigour,  but  acceded  treaty  of 
to  the  treaty  of  Bayonne,  by  which  the  deftruaion  of  Bayonnc. 
the  Proteltants  was  determined.     This  meafure  filled 
the  whole  court   with    terror  and  difmay.     The  rebels 
were  acquaiuted  with  the  danger  of  their  iituation  ;  and 
being  now  driven  defperate,  they  were  ready  to  engage 
in   the   molt    atrocious    deligns.     Unhappily  the  Iitua- 
tion of  aflairs  in  Scotland  rendered  the  accomplilhment 
of  their  purpofes   but   too  eafy.     Violent  difgufts  had        ^  ^ 
taken  place  between  the  queen  and  her  hufband.     Her  Ouanels 
fondnefs  had   been   excellive  ;  but   (he   foon  perceived  between 
that  the  qualities  <.f  his  mind  were  not  proportioned  to  the  queen 
his  perfonal  accomplilliments.    He  was  proud,  difdain-  ?"! '^'^f 
ful,  and    lufpicious.     No  perfuafions  cculd  correft  his  ' 

wiltulnefs ;  and  he  was  at  the  fame  time  giddy  and  ob- 
(Hnate,  infjleut  and  mean.     The  queen  in  confequence 
began  to  thow  an  indifference  towards  him  ;  which  he 
took  care  to  augment,  by  fhowing  the  like  indifference 
towards  her,  and  engaging  in  low  intrigues  and  amours^ 
indulging  himlelf  in  difhpation  and  riot,  &c.     How- 
ever,  the  delire  ( f  dominion  was  his  ruling  pallion  ;  and 
the  queen,  finding  his  total   incapacity  for  exercifing 
his  power  to  any  good  purpofe,  had  excluded  him  from 
it  altogether.     He    was   therefore   at  prefent  a  proper 
objefl   tor  the  machinations  of  the  rebels,  and  readily 
entered   into   an  agreement   with   them   to  depofe  the 
queen  ;  vainly  thinking  by  that  means  that  he  (hould 
lecure  the  crown  to  himlelf.     However,  as  the  parlia- 
ment was  foon  to  alfemble,  in  which  the  rebels  had 
every  rcafon  to  believe  that  they  would  be  condemned 
for  high   treafon,  it   was   necefl'ary   that  the   kingdom 
Ihould  be  thrown  into  diforder  before  that  time  came,, 
otherwife  tiieir  fate  was  inevitable.     Pradifing  on  the 
imbecility  of  Darnley,  they  perfuaded  fiim  that  a  cri- 
minal cnrici'pon   tnce  fubfifled  between  the  queen  and        s^y 
David  Rizzio  (r).      For  tliis  reafjn  tlie   king   refolved  Tlie  kinf 
upon  iii»  deitiUiftion  ;  and  the  €•  nfpirators  h'-ped  there-  conlplrcs 
by  not  o;ily  to  set  an  indemnity  to  themfelves,  but  to  'f'"''^'}'" 
etleiit  a  total  revolution  at  couit,  and  the  entire  humi-  .^,| ,  ^-^^^-^ 
liiition  of  Buihwel,  Htmtlcy,  and  Athol,  who  were  the  „ith  the 
alfociates  of  Rizzio.     However,  in  order  to  fave  them-  rebellion! 

felves,  nobles. 


(r.)  That  there  fubfifled  a  criminal  intercourfe  between  Mary  and  Rizzio  is  a  fcandal  which  is  now  given  up 
by  her  enemies.  It  leems  to  refl;  on  the  authority  of  Buchanan  and  Knox  ;  and  their  evidence  in  this  caie  is 
clearly  of  no  weight,  not  only  from  their  biing  the  llrenunus  pai  tizans  of  her  adverfaries,  but  from  the  multitude 
cf  f  ilfeh'  ods  wii'ieh  they  anxioufly  detail  to  calumniate  her.  Tile  love  fhe  felt  for  Darnley  was  extreme,  and 
their  acquaintance  commenced  a  month  or  two  alter  the  appointment  of  R  z/.io  to  be  her  lecreiary  lor  French, 
affairs.  She  became  pregnant  foon  after  her  marriage  ;  and  it  was  d  rnig  her  pregnancy  that  Rizzio  was  af- 
faffinated.  Thefe  are  ftriking  prefumptions  in  her  fivour.  And  what  feems  to  put  her  innocence  out  of  all 
*]uef^ion,  is  the  filence  of  the  fpies  and  refidents  of  Elizabeth  widi  regard  to  this  amour;  for,  if  there  had  been 
any  thing  real  in  it,  they  could  not  have  made  their  court  to  their  queen  more  effe^ually  than  by  declaring  to 
her  its  peculiarities  ;  and  their  want  of  delicacy,  fo  obfervable  in  other  circumfl.inces,  would  have  induced  them 
upon  this  occalion  to  give  the  greatcft  foulnefs  and  deformity  to  their  information. 

It  uppear-.  that  Rizzio  was  ill-favoured,  and  of  a  dilagrceable  fi)rm.  Buchanan  fays  of  him,  "  Non  faciem 
cultus  honellabat,  fed  facies  cultiini  deUruebat."  Hilt.  Scot.  lib.  xvli.  This  exprcflion  is  very  ftrong  ;  but  it 
w-juld  have  Wvlz  weigh:  if  other  authors  had  not  concurred  in  giving  a  fimilar  defcription  of  Rizzio.    In  a  book 
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.  felves,  they  engaged  the  king  to  fubfcribe  a  bond,  af" 
'  firming  (hat  the  project  of  alFafllnaling  Rizzio  was  ftl- 
toeether  of  his  own  deviling  ;  acknowledging  tliat  he 
hid  folicited  them  to  take  a  part  in  it,  from  the  appre- 
henlions  that  reliftance  might  be  made  to  him  ;  and 
agreeing,  upon  tlie  word  and  honour  of  a  princs,  to 
proteft  and  fecure  themagainft  every  hazard  and  injury 
to  which  iliey  might  be  expofed  from  the  atchievement 
of  his  enterprife.  Having  procured  this  fecurity.and 
having  allured  the  earl  of  Len  >s  the  king's  father  to 
approve  their  meafurcs,  they  adjulled  the  method  of 
the  projefled  murder  ;  and  difpatched  a  meiienger  to 
the  Englifh  frontier,  advertifing  the  earl  of  Murray  and 
the  rebels  of  their  intentions,  and  inviting  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  court. 

Upon  the  9th  day  March,  about  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  armrd  men,  to  the  number  of  500,  furronnded 
the  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe.  The  earl  of  Moreton 
and  the  Lord  Lindfay  entered  the  court  of  the  palace, 
with  160  perfons.  The  queen  was  in  her  chamber  at 
fupper,  having  in  her  prefence  her  natural  filler  the 
couiiteis  of  Arjjyle,  her  natural  brother  Robert  com- 
mendator  of  Holyroodhoufe,  Beton  of  Creich  mailer  of 
the  houfehold,  Arthur  Erfkine,  and  David  Rizzio. 
The  king  entering  the  apartment,  feated  himfelf  by  her 
fide.  He  was  followed  by  the  Lord  Ruthven,  who  be- 
ing walled  with  Hcknefs,  and  cafed  in  armour,  exhibi- 
ted an  appearance  that  was  hideous  and  terrible.  Four 
ruffians  attended  him.  In  a  hollow  voice  he  com- 
manded Rizziu  to  leave  a  place  which  did  not  become 
him.  The  queen,  in  aftonilhment  and  conllernation, 
applied  to  the  king  to  unfold  to  her  this  myfl:iious  en- 
terprife.  He  affeiled  ignorance.  She  ordered  Ruth- 
ven from  her  prelence,  under  the  pain  of  treafon  ;  de- 
claring to  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  Rizzio  had 
committed  any  crime,  (he  would  produce  him  before  the 
parliament,  and  punilh  him  according  to  the  laws. 
Ruthven  drawing  hi>  dagger,  advanced  towards  Rizzio. 
The  queen  rofe  to  mako  an  exertion  of  her  authority. 
The  u  fortunate  ftranger  laid  hold  of  her  garments, 
crying  I  ut  for  jultice  and  mercy.  Other  confpirators 
rulhi.  g  into  the  chamber,  overturned  tlie  tabic,  and  in- 
ciealifd  t!ie  difmay  and  confufion.  Loaded  pidols  were 
prefentcd  to  the  bo'.om  of  the  queen.  The  king  held 
her  ill  his  arms.  George  Douglas,  fnatching  the  d ag- 
ger of  his  fovcreign,  plunged  it  into  the  body  of  Riz- 
zi".  The  wounded  and  fcreaming  victim  was  dragged 
into  the  unticbamber ;  and  fo  eager  were  the  alfalllns 


to  complete  their  work,  that  he  was  torn  and  mangled    frct'ar.t. 
with  56  wounds.  Vi^-v^^' 

While  the  queen  was  prefling  the  king  to  gratify 
her  inquiries  into  the  meaning  of  a  deed  fo  execrable. 
Ruthven  returned  into  their  prefence.  She  gave  a  full 
vent  to  indignation  and  reproacli.  Ruthven,  with  an 
intolerable  coldncfs  and  deliberation,  informed  her,  that 
Rizzio  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  couulel  of  her  liuf- 
band,  whom  he  had  dilhonoured  ;  and  that  by  the  per- 
fiialion  of  this  minion  Ihe  had  refufed  the  crown-matri- 
monial to  the  king,  had  engaged  to  reeHablilli  the  an- 
cient religion,  had  refrlved  to  puniih  the  earl  of  Murray 
and  his  Iriends,  and  had  entrufted  her  confidence  to 
Bnthwcl  and  Hunrley,  who  were  traitors.  The  king, 
taking  the  part  of  Ruthven,  remonllr.ited  againft  her 
pioceedings,  and  complained  that  from  tlie  time  of  her 
familiarity  with  Rizzio,  ihe  had  neither  regarded,  nor 
enteitiined,  nor  trulled  him.  His  fufpicions  and  in- 
gratitude (hacked  and  tortured  her.  His  connexion 
with  tiie  confpirators  gave  her  an  ominous  anxiety.  Ap- 
prehenfions  of  outrages  (lill  more  atrocious  invaded  her. 
In  thefe  agitated  and  miferable  moments  Ihe  did  not 
lofe  herfeU  in  the  helplelinefs  of  fcirrow.  The  l'>ftincfs 
of  her  fpiiit  communicated  reliif  to  her;  and  wiping 
away  her  tears,  Ibe  exclaimed,  that  it  was  not  now  a 
feafon  for  lamentation,  but  for  revenge. 

The  earls    of  Huntley,   Bolhwel,    and    Athol,  the 
lords  Fleming  and  Levingllon,  and  Sir  James  Balfour, 
who  were  obnoxious  to  the  coni'pi-ators,  and  at  this 
time  in  the  palace,  found  all    refillance    to    be   vain. 
Some   of  them  elujing  the  vigilance  of  Mi  ton,  made 
tieir  efcape  ;  and  i^tliers  were  allowed   to  retire.     The 
provoft  and  magiftrates  of  Edinburgli  getting  intelli- 
gence of  the  tumult,  ordered  the  alarm  bell  to  be  rung.        , 
The  citizens,  apprehenlive  and  anxious,  approached  in  The  queco 
crowds  to   inquire  into  the   welfare  of  their  foveieign  ;  confined, 
but  Ihe  was  not  permitted  to  addrefs  herfclf  to  them,  and  thrtat- 
The  confpirators  told  her,  that  if  (he  prefumed  to  make  '""'• 
any  harangue,  they  would  "  cut  lier  in  pieces,  and  call 
her  over  the  walls."  The  king  called  to  the  people  that 
Ihe  was  well,  and  comman.led  them  to  difperie.    The 
queen  was  Ihut  up  in  her  chamber,   uncertain  of  her 
fate,  and  without  the  confolation  or  attendance  of  her 
women. 

In  the  morning  a  prcclam.ition  was  ilRied  by  the 
king,  without  th.;  knowledge  of  his  queen,  prohibiting 
the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  and  ordering  the  mem- 
bers to  retire  from  the  city.     The  rebellious  lords  now 

returned 


intiiled,  "  Le  Livre  de  la  Mortc  de  la  Reyne  d'EcofTe,  and  printed  in  the  yew  1587,  he  is  faid  to  be  "  difgra- 
cio  dt  orps."  Cauffin,  ap.  Jebb,  p.  37.  This  work,  too,  while  it  records  the  unkindnefs  of  i^a'ure  to  his  pcr- 
fon,  hai  obierved,  that  he  was  in  his  old  age  when  he  made  a  figure  in  the  court  of  Mary.  "  Eile  traittoit  or- 
dinaircment  avec  David  Ri^'cio  fon  fecretaire,  homme  aage  et  piudent,  qui  polfedoit  fon  orei'.le.''  Ibid.  And 
other  auth  ■rs  give  their  tellimonies  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

It  is  probable  that  the  panegyiills  of  Mary  exaggerate  fomewhat  the  imperfedlions  as  well  as  the  good  quali- 
ties of  Rizzio.  But  there  fecms  in  general  to  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  his  fidelity  and  talents,  any  mere  than  his 
iiglinefs  and  fenility.  He  had  therefore  a  better  title  to  be  her  fecretary  than  her  lover.  It  is  an  abfurdity  to 
thirk  that  a  queen  fo  young  md  beautiful  would  yield  heifelt  to  deformity  and  old  age.  A  common  protlitntc 
mull  be  bi ought  to  endure  this  misfortune.  The  capacity  of  the  man  was  a  recommendation  to  hi:n  ;  and  as  he 
owed  every  thing  to  her  bounty,  and  was  a  ftranger,  iTie  had  the  greateft  reafon  to  rely  upon  his  faithfulnefs. 
The  perfidioufncfs  and  duplicity  of  her  courtiers  drew  clofer  the  tie  of  their  connection  ;  and  as  Rizzio  was  (lu- 
dious  to  make  himfelf  agreeable,  and  was  Ikilful  in  games  of  hazard,  he  wa^  always  ready  to  be  a  party  with  hci- 
in  tho.'e  innocent  amufements  which  fill  up  the  liftiefs  intervals  of  life.     Keith.  Append,  p.  124. 
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V3I»  Co 
gain  the 
carl  of 
Murray 


ScotlanJ.  returned  from  England,  and  arrived  at  Edinburgh 
^"^"^^^^  wiilnn  24  hours  after  the  alliirination  rf  Rizzio.  Tlie 
Shccndea-  quccii,  knowing  ot' how  much  confequeiice  it  waa  (or 
voursiii  her  to  gain  the  carl  of  Murray,  invited  him  to  wa;t 
upon  liet.  Notwitiiftanding  the  extreme  pr^-vocation 
vhich  (lie  had  met  with,  Mary  fo  far  conin)anded  her 
paffions,  that  (he  gave  him  a  favourable  rec-:pti  n. 
After  informing  him  of  the  nidci'.efs  and  feverity  of 
the  treatment  (he  had  met  with,  the  queen  obferved, 
that  il  he  had  remained  in  fiiendlhip  with  her  at  home, 
he  would  have  protefted  her  againft  fuch  exceli'es  ot 
haidfiiip  and  infult.  Murray,  with  an  hypocritical 
compalllon,  (hed  abundance  of  tears  ;  wh'le  the  queen 
feemed  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  his  (Incerity,  but  gave 
him  room  to  hope  (or  a  full  pardon  of  all  his  ofiences. 
In  the  mean  time,  h.>wever,  the  confpirators  held  (rc- 
quent  confultaiions  together,  in  which  it  was  debated, 
ivhether  they  fhould  liold  the  (pieeu  in  perpetual  capti- 
vity, or  put  her  to  death  ;  or  whether  they  (hould  con- 
tent tliemfelves  with  committing  her  to  clofe  cullody  in 
Stirling  calile  till  they  (liould  obtain  a  parliamentary 
fanflion  to  their  proceedings,  ellablifh  the  Protellant 
relii^ion  by  the  total  overthrow  of  the  mals,  and  invell 
tl'.e  king  wi-h  the  crown-matrimonial  and  the  govern- 
651  meiit  of  the  kingdom, 
r-ut  frc-  Mary  now  began  to  perceive  the  full  extent  of  her 

vaiUonthe  wretchednefs  j  and  therefore,  as  her  laft  relource,  ap- 
,'"^j  °  phed  to  the  king,  whom  flie  treated  with  all  th"fe  blan- 
thcciiufeof '^''^'"^"'5  ufually  employed  by  the  fair  fex  when  they 
the  confpi-  want  to  gain  the  alcendency  over  the  other.  The  king, 
rators.  who,  with  all  his  faults,  had  a  natural  taciiity  oi  temper, 

was  eafily  gained  over.  The  confpirators  were  alaimed 
at  his  coldncfs,  and  endeavoured  to  fill  his  mind  wi:h 
fears  concerning  the  duplicity  of  his  wife  ;  but,  finding 
they  cnuld  not  gain  their  point,  they  at  laft  began  to 
treat  of  an  accommodation.  The  king  brought  them 
a  meffiige,  importing,  that  Mary  was  difpofed  to  bury 
in  oblivion  all  memory  of  their  tranfgreOions ;  and  he 
offered  to  condu^ff  them  into  her  prefencf.  The  earls 
ff  Murray  and  Morton,  with  the  lord  Ruthven,  attend- 
ed him  into  her  prel'ence  ;  and,  falling  on  their  knees 
before  the  queen,  made  their  apologies  and  fubmilFions. 
She  commanded  them  to  life  ;  and  having  delired  them 
to  rec(  lied  her  abhorrence  of  cruelty  and  rapaciouiiiefs, 
(he  allured  them  with  a  gracious  air,  that  initead  of  de- 
ilgning  to  forfeit  their  lives,  and  polFefs  herfelt  ot  their 
eltates,  (he  was  inclined  to  receive  them  into  iavour,  and 
to  give  a  full  pardon,  not  only  to  the  nobles  who  had 
come  fiom  England,  but  to  thole  who  had  airallinaled 
David  Ri/zio.  They  were  accordingly  ordered  to  pre- 
pare the  bonds  for  their  fecurity  and  forgivenefs,  which 
the  queen  promifed  to  take  the  earliell  opportunity  of 
fubfcribing  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  king  obferved, 
that  the  confpirators  ought  to  remove  the  guards  vvliicli 
^  they  had  placed  around  the  queen,  that  all  fufpicion  of 

y^pjjfi-jpjjrelUaint  might  be  taken  away.  Tliis  meafure  could 
Ironi  their,  not  with  any  propriety  be  oppofcd,  and  the  guards 
were  therefore  difmilled  ;  upon  which  the  queen,  that 
very  night,  k('t  her  palace  at  midnight,  and  took  tlie 
rnad  to  Dunbar,  accompanied  by  the  king  and  a  few 
attendants. 

The  news  of  the  queen's  efcape  threw  the  confpira- 
tora  into  the  utmoll  confternatii  n  ;  as  flie  immediately 
i(rued  proclamations  for  her  fubjccts  to  attend  her  in 
arms  and  was  powerfully  fupported.     They  fent  there- 


fore the  lord  Scmple,  requefting,  with  th.e  utmnft  hu-    Gentian 
mility,  her  lubiciiption  to  their  deeds  of  pardon  and  ^~'"^~' 
fecurity  ;  but  to  this  medage  (he  returned  an  uniavour- 
able  anfwer,  and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh  with  an 
army   of  8000  men.     The  confpirators  now  fled  with 
the  utHiOll  precipitation.     Even  John  Knox  retired  to       653 
Kyle  till  the  (lorm  fhould  blow  over.     On  the  queen's  Thcrebi 
arrival  at  Edinburgh,  a  privy-council  was  inll.intlv  call- ''°"'""' 
ed,  in   which  the  confpiratois  were  charged  to  appear  ^  j  t,^|] 
as  guilty  of  murder  and  treafon  ;  their  places  offlrer.gth  ,^^5. 
were   ordered  to  be  rendered   up  to  the  officers  of  the 
crown  ;  and  their  eftates  and  polfefTions  were  made  li- 
able to  coi  fifcation  and  forfeiture. 

But  while  the  queen  was   thus  eager  to  punifh  the 
confpirators,  (he  was  feniible  that  fo  many  of  the  n-'bi- 
lity,  by  uniting  in  a    common    caiife,    might    raife  a 
powerlul  party  in  oppofition  to  her ;  for  which  realon 
(he  endeavoured  to  detach  tiie  eail  of  Murray  from  th.e 
Ted,  by  making  him  offers  of  pardon.     Sir  James  Mel- 
vil  accordingly  pledged   himielf  to  produce  his  pardon 
and  that  of  his  adherents,  if  he  would  feparate  from 
Morton  and  the  confpirators.     He  accordingly  became 
cold  and   diftant   to  them,  and  exclaimed  againii  the 
murder  as  a  mod  execrable  action  ;  hut  notwithftanding 
his  affecled  anger,  when  the  confpirators  fled  to  Eng- 
land, he  furnilhed  them  with  letters  of  recommendaiion       654 
to  the  earl  of  Bedford.     After  the  flight  of  the  confpi   Shamefn 
rators,  the  king  thought  it  neceflaiy   (or  him   to  deny  Kri^vanc 
his  having  any  (hare  in  the  afl:on.     He  therefore  em-  V""^" 
braced  an  opportunity  of  declaring  to  the  privy-council  '  ''"' 
his  total  igniMance  of  the  conipiracy   againft  Rizzio  ; 
and  not  fati-fied  with  this,  he,  by  public  proclamations 
at  the  maiket-place  of  his  capital,  and  over  the  wh"le 
kingdom,  protefted  to  the  people  at  large  that  he  bad 
never  beftowed  upon  it,  in  any  degree,  the    fan(flion  of 
his  command,  confent,  afliftance,  or  approbation.  g  j 

In  the  mean  time  the  queen  granted  a  full  and  am-  Murri 
pie  pardon  to  the  earls  of  Murray,  Argyle,  Glencairn,  andfoi 
and  Rothes,  and  their  adherents ;  but  towards  the  con-  "'"■•''soi 
fpiiators  (he  remained  inexorable.     This  lenitv,  to  Mur- 
ray  efpecially,  proved  a  fuurce  ofthegreateft  inquietude  joned. 
to  the  queen  ;   for  this  nobleman,  blind  to  every  motive 
ot  aiftion  diftinct  from  his  own  ambition,  began  to  con- 
trive new  plots,  which,  though  difappointed  for  a  time, 
foon  operated  to  the   detfrudion  of  the  queen,  and  al- 
moft  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation. 

In  1566,  the  queen  Was  delivered  of  a  prince,  who  ujrth 
received  the  name  of  panics.  This  happy  event,  how-  James  V 
ever,  did  not  extiniuith  the  quarrel  betwixt  her  and 
the  king.  His  dellre  10  intrude  himfelf  into  her  autho- 
lity,  and  to  fix  a  (tain  upon  her  honour,  his  fhare  in 
the  murder  of  Ri/zio,  ap.d  his  extreme  me.yinel's  in 
publicly  denying  it  afterwards,  could  not  fail  to  imprcfs 
her  with  the  Ibongeft  fentiments  of  deteftation  and  con- 
tempt. Unable,  however,  totally  to  divert  hcrfelf  of 
regard  for  him,  her  behaviour,  though  cold  and  diftant,  6>-7 
was  yet  decnt  and  refpeaful.  Calielnau,  at  this  tmie  '^  l'"'.'i| 
amballador  extraordinary  from  France,  conceived  that  ^.^^  j^^' 
a  reconciliation  might  be  effccled,  and  employed  him(i:lf  twct-n  th 
fome  time  in  this  friendly  office.  Nor  »vc;e  his  endea- kingand 
vours  altopether  ineffectual.  The  kini;  and  queen  fpent  <iucen. 
two  nights  together  ;  and  proceeded,  in  company  with 
each  other,  to  Meggatland  in  Tweeddale  in  order  to  en- 
joy the  diverfion  of  the  chace,  attended  by  the  carls  of 
Huntley,  Bothwel,  Murray,,  and  other  nobles.    Fiom 
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land,  thence  they   pafTed  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  took  the 
'^"^  road  to  Stirling.     Had   the   king  been  endov/ed  with 
d  i,     any  prudence,  he  would  have  made  the  bed  ufe  of  this 
n  off  opportunity  to  have    regained    the    affedions    of   his 
' .        queen  ;  but,  inllead    of  this,  finding  that  he  was  not 
'  "T"  immediately  intruded  with  power,  his  peevlfhnefs  fug- 
jc       gelled  to  him  a  dtfign  of  going  abroad.     To  Monfieur 
du  Croc,  the  French  refident,  who  had  attended  Mary 
at  Stirling,  he  ventured  to  commuiiicate  his  chimerical 
projeft.     This  flatefman  reprefented  to  him  its  wildnefs 
and  inefficacy  ;  and  could  hardly  believe  ihat  he  was 
ferious.     To  his  father  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  paid 
him  a  vifit  at  this  place  immediately  upon  Mary's  de- 
parture from    it,  he  likewife  communicated  h'\s  inten- 
tion ;  and    all    the  intreaties,   arguments,  and   remon- 
ftrances  of  this  nobleman  to  make  him  drop  his  dcfign, 
were  without  fiicccls.  He  provided  a  vclFel,  and  kept  it 
in  readinefs  to  carry  him  from  his  dominions.    The  earl 
of  Lenox,  after  returning  to  Glafgow,  where  he  ufml- 
ly  refided,  gave  way  to  liis  paternal  anxieties,  and  foli- 
cited  the  queen  by  letter  to  interfere  with  Iier  authority 
and  perfualions ;  and  upon  the  evening  of  the  day  in 
which  fhe  received  this  difpatch,  the  king  alit;hted  at 
Holyroodhoufe.       But  the  names  of  the  nobles  who 
were  witli  the  queen  being  announced  to  him,  he  ob- 
jeifted  to  three  of  them,  and    infilled  that  they  (hould 
be  ordered  to  depart,  before  he  would  enter  within  the 
gates  of  the  palace.     The  queen,  alarmed    with  a  de- 
meanour fo  rude  and  fo  unwarrantable,  condefcended  to 
leave  her  company  and  her  palace  to  meet  him  ;  and  it 
■was  with  great  difficulty  that  (lie  was  able  to  entice  him 
into  her  own  apartment.     There  he  remained  with  her 
during  the  night.     She  communicated  to  him  his   ia- 
thct's  letter,  and  employed  every  ait  and  blandifhment 
to  engage  him  to  explain  his  perverfe  defign.     But  he 
gave  her  no  return  or  fatisfaiflion.     He  was  unmoved 
with  her  kindnefs ;  and  his  filcnce,  dejedion,  and   p.-e- 
vifhuefs,  augmented  her  diftrefs.     In  the  morning,  Ihe 
called  her  privy-council  to  aflemble  in  the  palace,  ai  d 
invited  to  her  Monfieur  du  Croc  the  French  envoy.  By 
the  biihop  of  Rofs  ihe  explained  the  intention  of  the 
king,  and  made  known  the  difpatcli  of  the  earl  of  Le- 
nox.    The  privy-council  were  urgent  to  know  the  rea- 
fons  of  a  voyage  that  appeared  to  them  fo  inexplicable  ; 
and  camellly  preffed  the  king  to  unbofom  himfelf.     If 
his  refolution  proceeded  from  difcontent,  and  if  there 
were  perfons  in  the  kingdom  who  had  given  him  caufes 
of  offence,  they  artured  him.  that  ihey  were  ready,  upon 
his    information,  to  take  the  necclTary    fleps  to  make 
him  eafy  and  happy.   Noq-j-.ility  cr  rank  (hould  exempt 
thole  from  inquiry  and  p m  fiimsnt  who  had  committed 
mifdcmeaiinrs  againft  hiiii.     This,  they  laid,  confilled 
with  hii  honour,  with  ilie  hon-  ur  of  the  queen,  and 
with  their  own.     If,  ho  a  ever,  he  had  received  no  fuffi- 
cient  provocation  to  jultify  hi»  behaviour,    and  if  he 
had  no  title  to  complain  '•■f  aflual  injuries,  they  admo- 
nilhcd  him  to  remember,  that  his  flight  from  a  queen 
fo  bcjutiiul,  and  from  a  kingdom  fo  ancient  and  noble, 
would  expofe  him  to  llie  greateft  ridicule  and  difgrace. 
They  pointed  out  the  happincl's  of  his  fortune,    and 
counfeiled  him  n^t  to  part  lightly  with  all  its  flattering 
advantages.     The  queen  herfelf,  taking  his    hand  into 
her';,  and  preffing  it  with   .iffeclion,  befought  him  to 
fay  by  what  ait  or  deed  Ihe  hid  unfortunately  ii.duced 
tim  to  conceive  fo  fatal  a  purpofe.     Her  memory  did 


not  reproach  her  with  any  crime  or  indifcretion  which  Scotlan '. 
afFeiflcd  his  honour  or  her  integrity  :  yet  if,  without  any  '"^""•'"^ 
defign  upon  her  part,  flie  had  incurred  his  difpleai'ure, 
(he  was  difpofcd  to  atone  for  it ;  and  (he  begged  him 
to  fpeak  witli  entire  freedom,  and  not  in  any  degree  to 
fpare  her.  Mnnfieur  du  Croc  then  addrelFed  him,  and 
employed  his  intereft  and  perfuafions  to  make  him  re- 
veal his  inquietudes.  But  all  this  refpeftful  attention 
and  ceremonious  duty  were  inefFeiflual.  Obltinately 
froward,  he  refufed  to  confcfs  that  he  intended  any  voy- 
age, and  made  no  mention  ot  any  reafons  of  difcontent. 
He  yet  acknowledged  with  readinefs,  that  he  could  not 
with  jullice  accufe  the  queen  of  any  injury  or  offence. 
OpprelFed  with  uneafinefs  and  perturbation,  he  prepared 
to  retire  ;  and,  turning  to  her,  faid,  "  Adieu,  Madam  ! 
you  ihall  not  fee  me  for  a  long  time."  He  then  bowed 
to  the  French  envoy,  and  to  the  lords  of  the  privy- 
council. 

He  haftened  back  to  Stirling,  leaving  the  queen  and 
her  council  in  furprifeand  aftonifliment.  They  rcfolvcd 
to  watch  his  motions  with  anxiety,  and  could  not  con- 
jedure  what  ftep  he  would  take.  Mary,  to  prevent 
the  etfeft  of  rumours  to  her  difadvantage,  difpaiched  a 
courier  to  advertife  the  king  of  France  and  the  queen- 
mother  of  his  conduct.  It  was  not  pollible  that  a 
prince  fo  meanly  endowed  with  ability  could  make  any 
imprelFion  upon  her  allies.  Nor  did  it  appear  to  be  in 
his  power  to  excite  any  domeftic  infurrefiion  or  dillurb- 
ance.  He  was  univerfally  odious;  and,  at  this  time, 
the  queen  was  in  the  highed  ellimalion  with  the  great 
body  of  her  fubjeifls.  After  palhng  fome  days  at  Stir- 
ling, he  addrelfed  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which,  after 
hinting  at  his  defign  of  going  abroad,  he  infinuated  his 
reafons  of  complaint.  He  was  not  trufted  by  her  with 
authority,  and  Ihe  was  no  longer  dudious  to  advance 
him  to  honour.  He  was  without  attendants ;  and  the 
nobility  had  deferted  him.  Her  anfwer  was  fenfible  and 
temperate.  She  called  to  his  remembrance  the  didinc-' 
tions  fhe  had  conferred  upon  him,  the  ufes  to  which  he 
had  put  the  credit  and  reputation  accruing  from  them, 
and  the  heinous  offences  he  had  encouraged  in  her  fub- 
jefls.  Though  the  plotters  againd  Ri/.zio  had  repre- 
fented him  as  the  leader  of  their  enterprize,  Ihe  had  yet 
abdained  from  any  accufation  of  him,  and  had  even  be- 
haved as  if  (he  believed  not  his  participation  in  the  guilt 
of  that  projtcfl.  As  to  the  dcfcfts  of  his  retinue,  (he  had 
uniformly  offered  him  the  attendance  ot  her  own  fer- 
vants.  As  to  the  nobility,  they  were  the  fnpportsof  the 
throne,  and  independent  of  it.  'J  heir  countenance  was 
not  to  be  commanded,  but  won.  He  had  difcovered  too 
much  datelinefs  to  them  ;  and  they  were  the  proper 
judges  of  the  dopoitment  that  became  them.  Ifhewilh- 
ed  for  conlequence,  it  was  his  duty  to  pay  them  court 
and  attention  ;  and  whenever  he  fhould  procure  and 
conciliate  their  regard  and  commendation,  (he  would 
be  happy  to  give  him  all  the  importar.ce  that  belonged 
to  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Both- 
wel  were  indudrioufly  driving  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween the  king  and  queen,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fo- 
ment the  divuion  between  the  king  and  his  nobles. 
The  earl  of  Morton  excited  diduibances  on  the  brr- 
ders ;  and  as  no  fettled  peace  had  takeii  place  therc 
fince  Mary's  marriage,  there  was  the  greatcd  reafon  to 
bejieve  that  he  would  fuccecd   in  his  attempts.     Pni~ 
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ScothnJ.    clamations  wtre  therefore  iffued  by  the  queen  to  c;ul  her 
^-^^'■"'~'  lubj.«fli  to   arms;  and    (lie  proceeded  to   Jedburgh,  to 
fi^a       hold  jurtice-couns,  and  to  punilh  trjitors  and  dilbrder- 
Mary  falls  ly  pencils.      In  the  courle  of  this  journey  (lie  was  taken 
Jick,  but     dansrcrourty  ill ;  inloinuch  tliat,  believiii-   her  death  to 
itcov(.r«.      be  ;;■(  hand,  (lie  called    for   the  bifliop  of  Rofs,  telling 
him  to  bear  witnefs,  th.it  flie  had  perfevered  in  that  re- 
ligion in  which  (he  had  been  nour.lhcd  and  brought  up  ; 
taking  the  promife  of  her  nobles,  that  alter   her  death 
they  would  open  her  laft  will  and  teftament,  an  1   pay 
the  refpea  to  it  that  confilled   with   ihe   laws  ;  recom- 
mending to  them  the  rights  of  her  iiifant  ion,  and  the 
charge  of  educating  hini  in  fiich  a  manner  as  mi^ht  en- 
able "him  to  rule  tli'e  kingdom  if  his  anceftors   wi;h  ho- 
nour;  and  intreaiing  them  to  abftain   from  all  cruelly 
and  pcrfecution  of  her  Roman  Catholic  fubjeds.     Not- 
•withllanding  her  apprehenfions,  however,  and   the  ex- 
treme violence  of  her  dillemper,  the  queen  at  Lilt  reco- 
vered perfect  health.     As  foon  as  (he  was    able  to  tra- 
vel, (he  vifited   Kelfo,  Wcrk   caftle,  Hume,    Langton, 
and  Wedderburn.       The  licentious  borderers,  en  the 
firft  news  of  her  recovery,  laid  down  their  arms.     Be- 
ing  dclirous  to  take  a  view  of  Berwick,  the  queen  ad- 
vanced to  it  with  an  attendance  of  1000  horfe.     Sir 
Ji.'hn  Forder,  the  deputy-warden  of  the  Englifli  marches, 
came  forth  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  conducted  her 
t.T  the  mod  proper  liatiun  forfurveying  it,  and  paid  her 
all  the  honours  in  his  power,  by  a  full  difcharge  of  the 
artillery,  and  other  demonllrations  of  joy.     Continu- 
ing her  journey,  (he  palfed  to  Eymouth,  Dunbar,  and 
Tantallon  ;    proceeding    thence  to  Craigniillar  callle, 
where  (he  prcpofed  to  lemain  till  the  time  of  the  bap- 
tilm  of  the  prince,   which  was  foon  to  be  celebrated  at 
(,(,3        Stirling. 
Unkindnefs      During  the  fevere  ficknefs  of  the    queen,    her  huf- 
ut'the  king,  band  kept  himfelf  at  a  diftance  :  but  when  (he  was  fo 
far  recovered  as  to  be  out  of  danger,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  being  received  with  fome  ce  Idnefs  and 
ibrm.-ility,  he  retired  fuddenly  to  Stirling.     This  cruel 
negleft  was  a  moft  fenfible  mortification  to  her  ;   and 
while  (he  fulFered  from  his  ingratitude  and  haugh;inefs, 
Ihe  was  not  without  fufpicions  that  he   was  attempting 
to  dillurb  the  tranquillity  of  her  goverument.        She 
was  feized  with  a  fettled  melancholy  ;  and,  in  her  an- 
gui(h,  often  wi(hed  for  death  to  put  a  period  to  her  ex- 
illence.     Her  nobles,  who  were  caballing  againft  her, 
remarked  her  condition,    and    took    advantage  of   it. 
Bothwel,    who  had  already  recom.mended  himfelf  by 
his  fervices,  redoubled  his  tifjrts  to  heighten   tlie  fa- 
vour which  thefe  fervices  had   induced  her  to  conceive 
for  him.     At  this    time,  it  is  probable,  he  fought  to 
66 1        g^'"  the  afFe<flion  of  the  queen,  with  a  view  to  marry 
A  divorce    her  himfelf,    providing     a  divorce    from  her  hu(baiid 
is  propofed.  could  be   obtaiued,  which  was  now  become  the  fubjeft 
of  confultation  by  Murray  and  his    aifociates.     Atter 
much  deliberation,  the  queen  herftlf   was  acquainted 
with  this  projeiit  ;   and  it   was   told   her,  that  provided 
Ih:  would  pardon  the  earl  of  Morton  and  his  aifociates, 
the  means  (hould  be  found  of  etFecfJuating  the  divotce. 
'I'his   was  u  ged  as  a  matter  of  (late  by  the  earls  of 
Murray,  Leihington,  Argyle,  and  Huntley  ;  and  the 
queen  was  invited    to    confider  it  as  an  aftair  which 
might  be  managed    without    any  interference  on  lier 
part.        Tlie    queen  replicJ,  tb.at  flie  would  lillen  to 
them,  upon  condition  that  the  divorce    could  he  cb- 


taineJ  according  to  the  laws,  and  that  it  fliould  not  be 
any  way  prejudicial  to  her  fon  :  but  if  they  meant  to  ' 
operate  their  purpofe  by  a  diiregard  ti  thefe  points, 
they  mull  not  think  any  more  of  it  ;  for  rather  than 
confent  to  their  views,  (he  would  endure  all  the  torments, 
and  abide  by  all  the  perils,  to  which  her  lltu.f.ion  ex- 
pofed  her. 

Lethington  upon  this,  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  en- 
gaged to  make  her  quit  of  lier  hufband,  wirliout  preju- 
dice to  her  fon  ;  words  which  could  not  be  underdouJ 
otlierwlfe  than  as  pointing  at  murder.  Lord  Murray 
(added  he),  who  is  here  prelent,  fcrupulous  as  he  i?, 
will  co.inivc;  and  behold  our  proceedings  without 
opening  his  lip--.  Tlie  queen  immediately  made  anfwer, 
"  I  dedre  that  you  will  do  nothing  from  which  any 
flain  may  be  (ixed  upon  my  honour  or  confcience  ;  and 
I  therefore  require  the  matter  to  rc(l  as  it  is,  till  God 
of  his  P'oodnefs  fend  relief:  What  )0u  think  to  be 
of  fervice  to  me  may  turn  out  to  my  difpleafure  and 
harm." 

-  It  appears,  however,that  from  this  moment  a  plot  was 
formed  by  Murray,  Bothwel,  and  Lethington,  againft 
the  life  of  Darnley,  and  by  fome  n(  them  probably 
againll  the  queen  herlelf;  and  that  Morton,  who  with 
the  other  conlplrators  againft  Rizzio  had  received  a  par- 
don, was  clofely  alfociated  with  them  in  their  nefarious 
defigns.  That  profligate  peer  was,  in  his  way  to  Scot- 
land,  met  at  Whlttingham  by  Bothwel  and  the  fecretary. 
They  propofed  to  him  the  murder  of  the  kin?,  and  re- 
quired his  adulance,  alleging  that  the  queen  her(elf  con- 
fented  to  the  deed  ;  to  which  Morton  by  his  own  account 
replied,  that  he  was  difpofed  to  concu"-,  provided  he  were 
fure  of  afting  under  any  authority  from  her  ;  but  Both- 
wel and  Lethington  having  returned  to  Edinburgh,  on 
purpofe  to  obtain  fuch  an  authority,  fent  him  back  a 
mellage,  Th  it  the  queen  would  not  permit  any  conver- 
fatiou  upon  that  matter. 

In  the  me  in  time,  preparations  were  made  for  the 
baptifm  of  the  y  "■ung  prince  ;  to  affift  at  which  the 
queen  left  Craigniillar  and  went  to  Stirling.  The  ce- 
leniony  w-as  performed  on  the  17th  of  December  1566, 
After  the  b.iptifmal  rites  were  perfirmed,  the  name 
and  titles  of  the  prince  were  three  times  proclaimed 
by  the  heralds  to  the  found  of  trumpets.  He  was 
called  and  defignated,  Charhs  J^mes,  James  Charles, 
prince  and  Steward  of  Scotland,  duke  of  Rothefay, 
earl  of  C:irrick,  lord  of  the  Ifles,  and  baron  of  Ren- 
frew. Amldll  the  fcenes  of  joy  difplayed  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  tlie  king  (howed  his  folly  mere  than  he  had 
done  before.  As  Elizabeth  did  not  mean  to  acknow- 
ledge him  m  his  fovereign  cjpacity,  it  was  neither  con- 
filient  with  tlie  dignity  of  the  queen,  nor  his  own,  that 
he  lliould  be  prefent  at  the  baptilni.  He  did  not  in- 
deed prefent  hinilclf  either  at  the  ceremony  or  the  en- 
tertainments and  mafqueraJcs  with  which  it  was  ac- 
companied. At  this  juniflure,  however,  though  he  had 
often  kept  at  a  ereatcr  dillance  before,  he  took  up  his 
relidcnce  at  Stirling,  as  if  he  had  meant  ti  otfend  the 
queen,  and  to  expolc  their  quarrels  to  the  world.  Da 
Croc,  who  wa^  inclined  to  be  favourable  to  him,  was  fo 
ftruck  with  the  iuipropiiety  of  hi=  btha-iour,  that  he 
afFcctcd  to  have  inilructions  from  France  to  avoid  all 
intercourfe  witli  him  :  and  when  the  king  propofed  to 
pay  him  a  \  ifit,  he  took  the  liberty  to  iidoim  him,  that; 
there  were  two  palTages  in  his  chamber ;  and  that  if  his 
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majefty  fliould  enter  by  the  one,  he  flioulJ  be  conftrain-  liimfelf  with  his  ufual  circumfpecflion  and  artifice.     Up- 

cd  to  go  out  by  the  other.  on  a  pretence  that  his  wife   was  dangeroully    fick    at 

While  lie   rdided  at   Stirling,   the  king   chiefly  con-  his  callle  in  Fife,  he,  the   day  b;fore  the  miirdci,   ob- 

fined  himfelf  to  his  chamber.     His   ftranye   behaviour  tained  the  queen's  pcrmiirion  to  pay   a  viilt  to  her.     By 

to  the  queen  did  not  give  the  public  aiiy  favourable  idea  this  means  he   propofed  to  prevent  all    lufpicion  what 


of  him  ;  and  as  the  carl  of  Murray  and  his  fadion  took 
care  to  augment  the  general  odium,  no  court  was  paid 
to  him  by  torcign  amballadors.  Hib  lituation,  there- 
fore, was  exceedingly   uncomfortable  ;  but  though  he 
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ever  of  his  guilt.  He  was  fo  lull,  however,  of  the  in- 
tended prcjeft,  that  while  lie  was  proceedini;  on  his 
jnurney,  he  oblerv-d  to  the  perfon  who  accompanied 
him,  "  This  night,  before  morning,   the  !■  rd  Darnley 
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mull  have  been  coiifcious  of  his  imprudence  and  folly,  Ihall  lofc  his  life."  When  the  blow  was  ftnick,  he  le 
he  did  not  alter  his  condu(S.  In  a  fuUen  humour  he  turned  to  Edinburgh  to  cairy  on  his  prai-'lices,  A 
left  Stilling,  and  proceeded  to  Glafgow.  Here  he  fell  mong  foreign  nations,  the  domellic  difputes  of  the 
fick,  with  fuch  fymptoms  as  feenied  to  indicate  poifon.  queen  and  her  hufband  being  fully  known,  it  was  with 
He  was  tormented  with  violent  pains,  and  his  body  the  greater  eafe  that  repoits  could  be  propagated  to 
was  all  covered  over  with  pulUiles  of  a  bluilh  colour  ;  fo  her  difadvantage.  To  France  letters  were  difpatched, 
that  his  death  was  daily  expected.  Mary  did  not  re-  exprelling,  in  fervent  terms,  her  participation  in  the 
pay  his  coldnefs  to  her  by  negligence.  She  fet  out  murder.  In  England,  the  minifters  and  courtiers  of 
immediately  for  Glafgow,  and  waited  on  him  with  all  Elizabeth  could  not  flatter  that  princefs  more  agree- 
the  alfiduity  of  an  atfedtionate  wife,  until  he  recovered  :  ably,  than  by  indullrioufly  detraftmg  from  the  honour 
after  wliich  ihe  returned  with  him  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  and  the  viitue  of  the  Scottilli  queen.  Within  her  own 
as  the  low  fuuation  of  the  palace  of  Holyroodhout'e  dominions  a  fimilar  fpirit  of  outrage  exerted  itfclf,  and 
was  thought  to  render  it  unhealthy,  the  king  was  not  without  fuccefs.  As  her  reconciliation  with  her 
lodged  in  a  houfe  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  hufljand  could  not  be  unknov/n  to  her  own  fubjecls,  it 
Aiperior  of  the  church,  called  St  Mary's  in  the  Fields,  was  interpreted  to  be  diflimulation  and  treachery.  I'he 
This  houfe  Hood  upon  an  high  ground,  and  in  a  falu-  Proteftant  clergy,  who  were  her  moll  determined  ene- 
brious  air  ;  and  here  (lie  llaid  with  him  fome  days. —  mies,  polfeifed  a  leading  direiflion  among  the  populace; 
Here  the  confpirators  thought  proper  to  finifh  their  and  they  were  the  friends  and  the  partizans  of  the  earl 
plot  in  the  moft  execrable  manner.  On  the  loth  of  of  Murray.  Open  declamations  from  the  pulpit  were 
February  1567,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  made  againft  Bothwel,  and  (Irong  infinuations  and  bit- 
the  houfe  where  the  king  refided  was  blown  up  by  ing  furmifes  were  thrown  out  agaicft  the  queen.  Pa- 
gunpowder.  The  explofion  alarming  the  hihabitants,  pers  were  difperfed,  making  her  a  party  with  Bothwel 
excited  a  general  curiofity,  and  brought  multitudes  to  in  the  murder.  Every  art  was  employed  to  provok* 
the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  king  was  the  frenzy  of  the  people.  Voices,  interrupting  the 
found  dead  and  naked  in  an  adjoining  field,  witli  a  fer-  filence  of  the  night,  proclaimed  tlie  infamy  ot  Both- 
vant  who  ufed  to  flcep  in  the  fame  apartment  with  him.  wel ;  and  portraits  of  the  regicides  were  circulated  over 
On  neither  was  there  any  maik  of  fire  or  other  exter-  the  kingdom. 

nal  injury.  The  queen's  determination,  however,  to  fcrutinize 
The  queen  was  in  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe,  ta-  into  the  matter  was  unabated  ;  and  to  the  earl  of  Len- 
king  the  diverfion  of  a  malked  ball,  which  was  given  to  nox,  the  king's  father,  (lie  paid  .in  attention  which  he 
honour  the  marriage  of  a  favourite  d.imellic,  when  the  could  only  have  expeifled  from  her  upon  an  emergency 
news  of  the  king's  death  was  brought  to  her.  She  of  this  kind.  Having  prefled  her  by  letter  to  llie  moft 
fhowed  the  utmoft  grief,  and  appeared  exafperated  to  diligent  inquiry  after  the  regicides,  Ihe  returned  an  an- 
the  lafl  degree  againft  the  perpetrators  of  a  deed  at  fwer  fo  completely  to  his  wifhes,  that  he  was  fully  con- 
once  fo  fhocking  and  barbarous.  The  moft  exprefs  vinced  of  the  fincerity  and  rigour  with  which  ihe  in- 
and  peremptory  orders  were  given  to  inquire  after  the  tended  to  proceed  againft  them  ;  and  he  urged  her  to- 
perpetrators  by  every  poffible  method.  A  pioclama-  aflemble  the  three  eftates,  that  their  advice  might  di- 
tion  was  ilfued  by  the  [)rivy-council,  alfuring  the  people,  red  the  order  and  manner  of  their  trial.  She  wrote 
that  the  queen  and  nobility  would  leave  nothing  un-  to  him,  that  an  alFcmbly  of  the  eftates  was  already 
done  to  diicover  the  murderers  of  the  king.  It  offer-  proclaimed  ;  and  that  it  was  her  earnell  and  determi- 
ed  the  fum  of  2000  1.  and  an  annuity  for  life,  to  any  ned  will  and  purpofe,  that  no  ftepfhould  be  negleded 
perfon  who  fliould  give  information  of  the  devifers,  that  could  conduce  to  the  advincement  and  execution 
couniellcrs,  and  perpetrators  of  the  murder  ;  and  it  held  ofjuftice.  Yielding  to  his  anxieties,  he  addrelfed  her 
out  this  reward,  and  the  promife  of  a  full  pardon,  to  anew,  intreating  that  the  trial  might  not  be  delayed  j 
the  confpirator  who  lliould  make  a  free  confefTion  of  obferving,  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  parliamentary  in- 
his  own  guilt,  and  that  of  tlie  confederates.  On  the  quiry  ;  adviling,  that  it  would  be  more  proper  to  pro- 
fourth  day  after  this  proclamation  was  publifhed,  a  ceed  to  it  with  the  greateft  expedition  ;  and  urging  her 
placird  was  utliiied  to  the  gate  of  the  city-piifon,  af-  to  commit  to  prifon  all  the  perfons  who  had  been  na- 
firmiiig,  that  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  James  Balfour,  Da-  med  and  defcribed  in  the  papers  and  placards  which 
vid  C:ialmers,  and  black  John  Spence,  were  the  mur-  had  been  let  up  in  the  public  places  of  the  city.  The 
derers.  No  name,  however,  was  fubfcribcd  to  this  in-  queen  informed  hin:,  that  although  (he  had  thvjught  it 
lelligence,  nor  was  any  demand  made  for  the  proffered  expedient  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  pailiament  at  this 
rewards;  fo  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  whetlier  this  juncTure,  it  was  not  her  meaning  that  the  proceedings 
advertifement  had  been  diiSated  by  a  fpirit  of  calumny  againft  the  regicides  (hould  be  delayed  till  it  was  a^'tu- 
or  the  love  of  juftice.  ally  aflembled.  As  to  the  placards  and  papers  to  which 
In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Murray  conduced  he  alluded,  they  were  fo  numerous  and  contradidory 
Vol.  XVII,  H                                  that 
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Scotlan.l.    that  (lie  could  not  well  determine  upon  which  to  aft  : 

^-^•-^-'^  but  if  liJ  would  cor.defccnd  to  mention  the  names  which, 

in  his  opinion,  were  moll  fufpicious,  (he  would  inlLmtly 

669       command  tliat  th  Ue  Heps  lliould  be  taken  which   the 

Lcnoj  ac-    i.iws  direded  and  authoriled.     He  in  return  named  thi 

oir«  fcvc-  g  ,^1  qj-  Botliwel,  James  Balfour,  David  Chalmers,  lilack 

"'»'='■'"'"•  John    Spencc,  Fiancis  Seballi.in,    John  de   Bnrdeaux, 

and  Jofeph  the  Brother  of  David  Rizzio  ;  and  alTured 

her  majell)-,  tliat  his  fufpicions  of  ihcfe  pcrfons    were 

weighty  and  ftrong.      In  reply  to  his  information,   M;.i- 

ry  gave  him  her  "folemn  promife,  tliat  the  perfoni  he 

liad   pointed  out  fiiould  abiJe  and  under'^'O  their  trial 

in  conformity  to  the  laws,  and  that  they  (hould  be  pu- 

nifhed  according  to  the  meafiire  of  their  guilt:  and 

llie  invited  him  to  leave   immediately  his  retirement, 

and  to  meet  her  at  her  court,  that  he  might  witnefs  the 

proceedings  againll  them,   and  the  zeal  with  which  flie 

was  animated  to  perform  the  part  that  became  her. 

AMiile  the  queen  carried  on  this  correfponJence  with 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  ihe  refiJed  par'ly  at  the  palace  of 
the  lord  Seton,  at  the  dillancc  of  a  few  miles  from 
her  capital,  and  partly  at  Holyroodhoufe.  By  the  time 
tliat  flie  fent  her  invitation  to  him,  Ihe  was  refiding  in 
her  capital.  She  delayed  not  to  confer  with  her  coun- 
fellors,  and  to  lay  before  them  the  letters  of  the  earl  of 
Lenox.  Bothwel  was  earned  in  his  proteftations  of 
innocence  ;  and  he  even  expreiFed  his  wifh  for  a  trial, 
that  he  might  eftal)lilh  his  integrity.  No  fafls  point 
ed  to  his  guilt;  there  had  appeared  no  accufer  but  the 
earl  of  Lenox  ;  and  no  witnelTes  had  been  found  who 
could  eftablilh  his  criminality.  Her  privy-council  feem- 
ed  to  her  to  be  firmly  perfuaded  that  he  was  futFering 
under  the  malice  of  delamation.  Murray,  Morton, 
and  Lethington,  whatever  might  be  their  piivate  ma- 
chinations, were  publickly  his  mod  ftrenuous  deicnders  ; 
and  they  explained  the  behaviour  of  the  earl  of  Le- 
nox to  be  the  etfecfl  of  hatred  and  jealoufy  againft  a 
nobleman  who  had  outrun  him  fo  far  in  the  career  of 
ambition.  But  though  all  the  arts  of  Murray  and 
Hothwel,  Morton  and  Lethington,  were  exerted  to 
their  utmoll  extent  to  millead  the  queen,  they  were  not 
able  to  withhold  her  from  adopting  the  drain  of  con- 
d'lifl  which  was  the  moll  proper  and  the  mod  honour- 
able to  her.  It  was  her  own  ardent  defire  that  the  re- 
gicides fliould  be  punilhed  ;  Ihe  had  given  her  folemn 
promife  to  the  earl  of  Lenox,  that  the  perfons  whom 
he  fufpeded  Ihould  be  pro'ecuted  ;  and  amidft  all  the 
appearances  in  favour  of  Bothwel,  and  all  the  influence 
eniptoyed  to  ferve  him,  it  is  to  be  rei^arded  a»  a  drilling 
proof  of  her  honour,  vigour,  and  ability,  that  Ihe  could 
accomplilh  this  mcafurc.  An  order,  accordingly,  ot 
the  privy-council  was  made,  which  direifled,  that  the 
earl  of  Bothwel,  and  all  the  perfons  named  by  Le- 
nox, Ihould  be  brought  to  trial  f-r  the  murder  of 
the  king,  and  tint  the  laws  of  the  land  Ihould  be  car- 
^  ried  into  full  execution.     'I'he    12'h  of  April  was  ap- 

And  i»  in-  pointed  for  the  trial.  A  general  invitation  was  given 
vited  to  to  all  perfons  whatf  levcr  to  prefer  their  accufations. 
I'rovt  his  'j-'ljg  garl  of  Lenox  was  form  dly  cited  to  do  himfelf 
accufations,  jyfjjj.^^  by  appearing  in  the  high  court  of  judiciary, 
and  by  coming  forward  to  make  known  tlie  guilt  of 
the  culprits. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  proper  to  reprcfs  that  fpi- 
rlt  of  outrage  that  had  manifeded  iifelf  againft  the 
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queen.     No   dtrcoveries,  however,  were  made,  except  Scothni!. 

againd  James  Murray,  brother  to  Sir  William  Murray  '*"''^'~"*- 
of  Tulhbardin,  who  at  different  times  had  publilhed 
placards  injurious  to  her.  He  was  charged  to  appear 
before  the  piivy-cc>uncil :  but  reluling  to  obey  its  ci- 
tation, it  was  made  a  capital  offence  for  any  com- 
mander of  a  vefll-l  to  convey  him  out  ol  die  kingdom  ; 
and  the  refolution  was  taken  to  punilh  hi(n  with  an  ex- 
emplary feverity.  Eli'eifting,  however,  hii  efcape,  lie 
avoided  the  punifhment  due  to  his  icpeated  and  deteft- 
ablc  a>fts  of  calumny  and  treafon. 

The  day  for  the  trial  of  Bothwel  approached.  The 
confpirators,  notwithdanding  their  power,  were  not 
without  apprehenlions.  Their  preparations,  however, 
for  their  fafety  had  been  anxious;  and,  among  otlier 
praiftices,  they  negledled  not  to  attempt  to  throw  a 
panic  in'o  the  earl  of  Lenox.  They  were  favoured 
by  his  confcioufncfs  of  his  unpopularity,  and  his  want 
of  drength,  by  his  timidity  and  his  fpirit  of  jealoufy. 
Sufpicions  of  the  queen's  guilt  were  infuiuated  into 
him  ;  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  might  be  expoled 
by  infifting  on  the  trial  were  fet  before  him  in  the 
dronged  colours.  He  was  fenfible  of  her  arerllon  to 
him  ;  and  his  weaknefs  and  the  fovereign  authority 
Were  contrafted.  His  friends  concurred  with  his  ene- 
mies to  intimidate  him,  from  the  fpirit  of  flattery,  or 
from  a  real  belief  that  his  (ituation  was  critical.  By 
the  time  he  had  reached  Stirling,  in  his  way  to  Edin- 
burgh, his  fears  predominated.  He  made  a  full  dop. 
He  was  BO  longer  in  hade  to  proceed  againd  tlie  re- 
gicides. He  addrelfed  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which 
he  faid  he  had  iallen  into  fuch  ficknefs,  that  he  could 
not  travel  ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  he  had  not  time  to 
prepare  for  the  trial  and  to  ademble  his  friends.  He 
complained,  too,  that  Bothwel  and  his  accomplices 
had  not  been  committed  to  cudody  ;  he  infifted,  that 
this  dep  Ihould  be  taken  ;  and  he  requelled,  that  a  day 
at  a  greater  di dance  might  be  appointed  for  the  trial. 
After  the  lengths  to  which  matters  had  gone,  this  con- 
duft  was  mod  improper ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  account- 
ed for  from  terror  or  capricioufnefs.  His  indifpolition 
was  affefled  ;  he  haJ  been  invited  by  Mary  to  wait 
up.)n  her  at  Edinburgh  nt  an  early  period,  to  concert 
his  meafures  ;  and  the  delay  he  alked  was  in  ftrong 
contradi(5}ion  to  his  form.-r  intreaties.  After  the  invi- 
tation fent  to  him,  he  miglit  have  relied  with  fafety 
upon  the  proteflion  of  the  queen,  without  any  gather- 
ing of  his  iriends  ;  from  the  time  of  her  private  intima- 
tion to  him,  and  of  tiie  legal  citations  of  her  officers, 
there  had  palled  a  period  more  than  fullicient  fur  the 
purpofe  ol  callifig  them  together  ;  and  indeed  to  fup- 
pofe  that  tlu-re  was  any  necellity  for  their  affiftai.ce, 
was  an  inltilt  to  government,  and  a  matter  of  high  in- 
decency. There  was  aaore  judice  in  the  complaint, 
that  the  earl  of  Boihwel  and  his  accomplices  had  not 
been  taken  into  cuftody  ;  and  yet  even  in  this  peculi- 
arity, he  was  himfelf  l.i  bl.ime  in  a  great  degree.  For 
he  had  not  obfcrvcd  the  precaution  of  that  previous 
difplay  of  evidence,  kn  wn  in  the  Scottiih  law  under 
the  term  of  a  precognition,  which  is  c.mmon  in  all 
tlie  grolfer  otFcnces,  and  which  the  weighty  circum- 
ftances  of  the  preient  cafe  rendered  fo  necellliry  as  a. 
foundaiion  for  the  confinement  and  convidlion  of  the 
criminals. 

Avx 
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itlmd.       An  application  for  the  delay  of  a  trial  fo  important,  taken  for  tlie  fighting   of  the  duel.      T^vo  dnvs  after   ScotlinJ 

^TT*^  up.ii  the  night  immediately  preceding  tlie   d.iy  ftated  tlie  parli.initnt    met,  and  there  the  pirty  of  Bmiwel  '-■'■^'""^ 

hij  pe-  for  it,  and  reciting  real'ons  of  no  conclufive  force,  could  appeared  equally  formidahlc.     Tlie  veidi>fk  in  his  favnnr 

'M  i«      not  with  propriety  be  attended  to.      The  privy  council  was  allpwcd  to  be  true  and  juft.     He  wai  contiiiu-jd  in 

refufed  th:  den. a. id  ot  the  earl  of  Lenox.      The   c  urt  his  hig!i  office- ;  and  obtained  a  parliamentary  rati-nca- 

of  jufticiary  was  aifenibled.     The  carl  of  Argyle  at'tcd  tion  ot  the  place  of  iceeper  of  Dunb;;:  caltle,  with  the 

in  his  charaifter  of  lord  high  jufticiar  ;  and  wa^  aided  ellate-.  in  connection  wiih  it  ;  and  other  fivonrs  were 

by  four  aifelFors,  Robert    Pitcairn,    conimenJ  it  r    of  conierred  upon  Murray,  with  the  red  of  the  nobles  faf- 

Dunl'ennline,  aid  the  lord  Lindfay,  wi;h   Mr  James  peded  as  accomplices  in  the  murder.  ^,,. 

Macgill  and  Mr  Henry   Beluavcs    two    lords  of  tlie         A  veiy  fliort  time  after  the  final  acquitment  of  Both    He  aipircs 

fetiion.       The  indiiflment  w.is  read,  and  the  earls  of  wel,  he  began  to  give   a  greater  loofe  to  his  ambition,  ="»  "'•■"■- 

Bothwel   and  Lenox   were  called  upon  ;  the  one  as  the  and  conceived  hopes  of  gaining  the  queen  in  marriage.  '""^'^  "'"'' 

defender,  the  other  as  t!»e  acculer.     Bothwel,  who  had  It  lias  been  alre.idy  remarked,  that  he  had  infidiouQy        'l^"-'^" 

come  to  the  court  with  an  attendance  of  his  vall'ais,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  lier  affection  during  the  lifetime  of 

a  band  of  mercenary  foldlers,  did  not  fail  to  prefent  her  hufband  ;  but  though  he  might  have  fucceeded  in 

himfelf :  but  Lenox  appeared  only  by  his  fervant  Ro-  this,  the  recent  death  of  the  king  in  fuch  a  (hocking 

b:rt  Cumiyngham  ;  who,  alter  apologizing  for  his  ab-  manner,  and  the  (Irong  fufpicions  which  muft  neceffari- 

fencc,  from  the  Ihortnefs  of  the  lime,  and  the  want  of  ly  ftill  reil  uj)on  him,  notwithftanding  the   trial  he  had 

the  prefence  of  his  friends,  defired  that  a  new  day  Ihould  undergnn?,  necelfarily  prevented  him  from  making  his        ^.,t, 

be  appointed  for  the  trial  ;  and  protefted,  that  if  the  addieifes  openly  to  her.     He  therefore  endeavoured  to  Isrecmi.- 

jury  Ihould   now  enter  upon  the  bufinefs   they   ihould  gain  the  nobility  over  to  his  fide  ;  which  having  done  "-enJc.l  \>j 

incur  the  guilt  of  a  wilful  error,  and  their  verdiifl  be  of  one  by  one,  by  means  of  great  promifes,  he   invited '*"=  "'''''''')^ 

no  force  or  authority.  them  to  an  entertainment,  where  they  agreed  to  ratify  u^i,'^'^^^'^ 

This  remonllrance  and  proteftation  appeared  not  to  a  deed  pointing  him  out  to  the  queen  as  a  perfon  wor-  j^^  ^e"^ 
the  court  of  fufficient  importance  to  interrupt  the  trial,  tliy  of  her  hand,  and  expreffing  their  refolute   determi- 
Tliey  paid  a  greater  refpecl  to  the  letters  of  the  earl  of  nation  to  fupport  him  in  his  pretenfions.     This  extra-        677 
Lenox  to  the  queen   infilling  upon  an  immediate  pro-  ordinary  bond  was  accordingly  executed  ;  and  Murray's  SrhemesnC 
fecution,  and  to  the  order  of  the  privy-council  confe-  name  was  the  tirft  in  the  lilt  of  fubfcribers,  in  order  to  t^'e"'''  "^ 
quent  upon  them.     The  jury,  who  conlifted  of  men  of  decoy  others  to  fign  after  him  ;  but  that  he  might  ap-  j^'""^''  '• 
rank  and  condition,  after  conlidering  and  reafoning  up-  pear  innocent  of  what  he  knew  was  to  follow,  he  had,  '*' 
on  the  indiiflment  for  a  confiderable  time,  were  unani-  before  any  ufe  was  made  of  tlie  bond,  aiked  and  ob- 
mous  in  acquitting  Bothucl  .f  all  (hare  and  knowledge  tained  the  queen's  permiflion  to  go  to  France.     In  his 
of  the  king's  niuider.     The  machinations  however  of  way  thither  he  vifued  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  where  lie 
Morton,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Ma-  did  not  fail  to  confirm  all  the  reports  which  had  arifen 
RV,  were  lb  apparent,  that  the  earl  of  Caithnefs,  the  to  the  difadvantage  of  Mary  ;  and  he  now  circulated 
chancellor,  of  the  allize,  made  a  declaration  in  their  the  intelligence  that  (lie  was  foon    to  be  married    to 
name  and  his  own,  that  no  wilful  error  ought  to  be  Bothwel.     Her  partizans  in  England  were   e.xceedin?- 
imputed  to  them  for  their  verdia  ;  no  proof,  vouchers,  ly  alarmed  ;  and  even  queen  Elizabeth  iierfelf  addrelfed 
or  evidence,  to  c<nfirm  or  fupport  the  criminal  charge  a  letter  to  her,  in  which  (he  cautioned  lier  not  to  afford 
having  been  fubmitted  to  them.     At   the  fame  lime,  fuch  a  mifchievous  handle  to  the  malice  of  her  enemiej. 
he  offered  a  proteftation  for  himfelf,  that  there  was  a        Mary,  upon  the  dlffolution  of  the  parliame:  t,  had        (j.g 
niiftake  in  the  indiiflment,  the  9th  day  of  February  in-  gone  to  StiHing  to  viiit  the  young  prince.      Bothwel,  BmHwcI 
(lead  of  the  loth  being  exprelied  in  it  as  the    date  of  armed    with  the  bond  of  the  nobles,  affembled    icoora"'eshe» 
the  murder.       It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  this  horf;,  under  the  pretence  of  protciftinT  the  borders    of  °^'"  ^""* 
flaw  in  the  indiiSmei.t  was  a  matter  of  drfign,  and  with  which  he  was  the  warden  ;  and  meeting  her  upon  'her  ^"' 
a  view  to  the  advantage  of  Bothwel,  if   tlie  earl    of  return  to  her  capital,  difmiffed  her  attendants,  and  car- 
Lenox  had  made  his  appearance  againft  him.     And  ried  her  to  his  calUe  of  Dunbar.      The  arts   which  he 
it  has  been  remarked  as  moll  indecent  and  fufpicious,  ufed  there  to  effeift  the   accomplidiment  of  liis   wllhes 
that  ibldiers  in  arms  (hould  have  accompanied  him  to  we  have  mentioned  under  another  article,  (fee  Mary). 
the  court  of  juftice  ;  that  during  the  trial,  the  earl  of  But  having  been  married  only  fix  m  mths    before    to 
Morten  (tood  by  his  fide  to  give  hinn  countenance  and  Lady  Jane   Gordon,  fifter  to   the  earl  of  Huntley,  it 
to  affill  him  ;  and  that  the  four  alfeffors  to  the  chief  wasnecelfary  to  procure  a  divorce  before  he  could  marry 
jiifticiar  were  warm  and  llrenuous  friends  to  the  earl  of  the  queen.     Tliis  was  eafily  obtained.   The  parties  were 
^lurray.  coufins  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  and  had  not  ob- 
Immediately  after  his  trial,  Bi  thwel  f^:  up  in  a  con-  tained  a  dlfpenfatlon  from   Rome.       Their  marriage, 
fpicuous  place  a  writing,  fubfcribed  by  him,  challeng-  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the   queen  and  her  Roman 
ing  to  fingle  combat,  any  perfon  of  equal  rank  with  Catholic  fubjeds,  was  illicit,  and  a  profane  mockery  of 
hiralflf,  who  Ihould  daie  to  affirm  that  he  was  guilty  the  facrament  of  the  church.      The  hufband  h;id  alfo        (179 
of  tlie  king's  murder.     To  this  challenge  an   anfwcr  been  unfaithful  ;  fo  that  two  aftions  of  divorce  were  in- '' '*'*"^''''* 
was  publKhed,  in  which  the  defiance  was  accepted,  up-  ftltuted.     The  lady  commenced  a  full  ai^ainft  him  in  '""""'  '' ' 
nn  the  condition  that  fccurity  Ihould  be  given  for  a  the  court  of  the  commKfarics,  charging  liim  as  t;ullty  *'^°' 
fair  and  equal  confiiift  :  but  no  name  being  fubfcribed  of  adultery  with  one  of  her  maids.     The  earl  himfelf 
to  this  paper,    it  was    not    underilood  to  correfpond  brought  a  fuit  againft  his  wife  before  the  court  of  ti.-a 
with  the  law  of  arms;  and  of  confequence  no  ftep  was  archbifhnp  of  St  Andrew's,  upon  the  plea  cf  ccnfan- 
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ScptUiid.  guiiiity.     By  both  courts  their  m.irriage  was  decided 
'*""~'''^-  lo  be   void  ;  and   thus  two   kntences  ot  divorce  were 
pronounced. 

BoUiwel  now  conducted  the  queen  from  Dunbar  to 
her  capital.  But  inllead  of  attending  her  to  her  pa- 
lace of  Kolyroodhoufe,  his  jealoufy  and  aj-prchenfions 
induced  him  to  lodge  her  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  could  hold  her  in  fecurity  againtl  any  at- 
tempt of  his  enemies.  To  give  latisfadion,  however, 
to  iier  people,  and  lo  convince  them  that  (he  was  no 
longer  a  prifoner,  a  public  declaration  upon  her  part 
appeared  to  be  a  meafure  of  expediency.  She  pre- 
fcntcd  hcrfclf,  therefore,  in  the  court  of  felTion  ;  the 
lordi  chancellor  and  prefidenr,  the  judges,  and  other 
l>erfons  of  dillinaion,  being  prcfent.  After  obfeiving 
that  fome  ftop  had  been  put  to  the  adminilkation  of 
jaflice  upon  account  of  her  being  detained  at  Dunbar 
iigainil  her  will  by  the  lord  Bothwel,  Ihe  declared,  that 
though  file  had  been  highly  offended  with  the  outrage 
ofFered  to  her,  the  was  yet  inclined  to  forget  it.  His 
cnurteoufnefs,  the  fenfe  ihe  entertained  of  his  pad  fer- 
vices  to  the  (hue,  and  the  hope  with  which  ilie  was  im- 
prelfed  of  his  zeal  and  aftivity^or  the  future,  compelled 
her  to  give  him  and  his  accomplices  in  her  imprifon- 
n'.ent  a  full  and  complete  pardon.  She  at  the  fame 
time  defired  them  to  take  notice,  that  fhe  was  now  at 
her  freedom  and  liberty  ;  and  that  flie  propofed,  in 
confideration  of  his  merits,  to  take  an  early  opportuni- 
ty of  promolirg  him  to  new  and  diltinguiihed  honours. 
It  was  underftood  that  the  queen  was  immediately 
to  advance  him  to  be  her  hufband.  The  order  was 
riage  pro-  given  for  the  proclamation  of  the  banns  ;  and  Mr  John 
claimed.  Craig,  one  of  the  minilters  of  Edinburgh,  was  defired 
to  perform  this  bufinefs.  But  though  the  order  was 
fubfcribed  by  the  queen,  he  refufed  abfolutely  his  com- 
pliance without  the  authority  of  the  church.  The 
brethren,  after  long  reafnnings,  granted  him  permiffion 
to  difcharge  this  duty.  His  fcruples,  notwithllanding, 
and  delicacy,  were  not  yet  removed.  He  protelted, 
that,  in  obeying  their  defire,  he  ihould  be  allowed  to 
fpeak  his  own  fentiments  concerning  the  marriage,  and 
that  his  publilhing  the  banns  Ihnuld  infer  no  obligation 
in  him  to  officiate  in  the  folemnity.  In  his  congrega- 
tion, accordingly,  bef  ire  a  crowded  audience,  and  in 
the  prefcnce  of  feveral  noblemen  and  privy  counfellors, 
he  declared  that  the  marriage  of  the  queen  and  the  earl 
of  Bothwel  was  unlawful,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to 
oive  his  reafms  for  this  opinion  to  the  parties  them- 
felves.  He  added,  that  if  leave  to  do  this  was  denied 
him,  he  would  either  abftain  altogether  from  proclaim- 
ins;  the  banns,  or  take  the  liberty,  after  proclaiming 
them  to  inform  his  people  ef  the  caufes  of  his  difap- 
probation  of  the  marriage.  He  was  carried  before  the 
lords  of  the  privy-council  ;  and  the  earl  of  Bothwel 
called  up':n  him  to  explain  his  behaviour.  He  anfwer- 
rf  vir  John  ed,  that  the  church  had  prohibited  the  marriage  of  per- 
Craij. 
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fons  feparated  for  adultery  ;  and  that  the  dirorce  I)e. 
tween  him  and  his  wife  mull  have  been  owing  to  coliu- 
hon  ;  Imce  the  lenience  had  been  given  with  precipita- 
tion, and  iincc  his  new  conlraift  was  fo  fudden  ;  and  he 
objeiffed  to  him  the  abduflion  and  ravifhmcnt  of  the 
queen,  and  the  fufpicion  of  his  guilt  in  the  king's 
murder.  This  bold  language  drew  no  reply  from 
Bothuel  that  was  fatisfaiflory  to  Mr  Craig,  or  that 
could  intimidate  him.  He  proclaimed  in  his  church 
the  banns  of  the  marriage;  but  he  told  the  congrega- 
tion, that  he  difcharged  the  fuggcftionsof  his  confcience 
in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  deteltable  and  fcandalous  en- 
gagement. He  exprclfcd  the  forrow  he  felt  for  the 
cc  nduCl  of  the  nobility,  who  feemed  to  approve  it  from 
their  flattery  or  filence  ;  and  addreiTing  hinifelf  to  the 
faithful,  he  befoughl  them  to  pray  to  the  Almighty 
th.it  he  would  turn  a  refolution  intended  aga-nft  law, 
reafbn,  and  religion,  into  a  comfort  and  benefit  to  the 
church  and  the  kingdom.  Thefe  freedoms  were  too 
great  to  pafs  unnoticed.  Mr  Craig  was  ordered  anev.' 
to  attend  the  privy-council ;  and  he  was  reprimanded 
vi'ith  feverity  for  exceeding  the  bounds  of  his  commil- 
fion.  He  had  the  courage  to  defend  himfelf.  His 
commlflion,  he  faid,  was  founded  in  the  word  of  God, 
pofitive  law,  and  natural  reafon  ;  and  up^n  the  founda- 
tion of  ihefe  topics  he  was  about  to  prove  that  tlie 
marriage  muft  be  univerfaliy  foul  and  odious,  when  the 
earl  of  Bothwel  commanded  him  to  be  filent.  The 
privy-council,  ftruck  with  the  vigour  of  the  man,  and 
apprehenfive  of  the  pulilic  difcontents,  did  not  dare  to 
inHi(ft  any  punilhment  upon  him  ;  and  this  viflory  over 
Bothwel,  while  it  heightened  all  the  fufpicions  againft 
him,  ferved  to  encourage  the  enemies  of  the  queen,  and 
to  undermine  the  refpecff  of  her  fubjeifls. 

Mary,  before  Ihe  rendered  her  hand  to  Bothwel, 
created  him  duke  of  Orkney.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  a  private  manner,  after  the  rules  of  the  Po- 
piih  church  ;  but,  lo  gratify  the  people,  it  was  like- 
wife  folemnized  publickly  according  to  the  Proteilant 
rites  by  Adam  Buthwel  bilhop  of  Orkney,  an  ecclefiaf- 
tic  who  had  renounced  the  Epifcopal  order  for  the  re- 
formation. It  was  celebrated  with  little  pomp  and  fef- 
tivity.  Many  of  the  nobles  liad  retired  to  their  feats 
in  the  country  ;  and  thofe  who  attended  were  thought- 
ful and  fad.  Du  Croc,  the  French  ambalfador,  fenhble 
that  the  match  would  be  difplealing  to  his  court,  re- 
futed to  give  his  countenance  to  the  folemnity.  There 
were  no  acclamations  of  the  common  people.  Mary 
herfelf  was  not  inconfcious  of  the  imprudence  of  the 
choice  fhe  had  made,  and  looked  back  with  furprife 
and  forrow  to  the  train  of  circumltances  which  had 
condudled  her  to  this  fatal  event.  Forfaken  by  her 
nobles,  and  imprifoned  at  Dunbar,  (he  was  in  fo  peril- 
ous a  fituation  that  no  remedy  could  fave  her  honour 
but  death.  Her  marriage  was  the  immediate  and  ne- 
celTary  confequence  of  that  fituation  (sj.     It  was  the 
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(s)  "  The  queen  (fays  Melvil)  could  not  but  marry  him;  feeing  he  had  ravifhed  her  and  lain  with  her  againft 
her  will."  Memoirs,  p.  159.  In  the  following  pafTage,  from  a  writer  of  great  authoiity,  in  our  hidory,  this 
topic  is  touched  with  no  lefs  exaiftnefs,  but  with  greater  delicacy.  "  After  Mary  had  remained  .1  fortnight  under 
llic  power  of  a  daring  profligate  adventurer,  fays  Lord  Hailes,  few  foreign  princes  would  have  Iblicited  her 
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point  for  which  hsr  enemies  had  laboured  with  a  wicked 
and  rclentlefs  policy. 

Mary  was  unfortunate  in  her  fecond  marriage,  but 
much  more  fo  in  her  third.  Bothwel  had  neitlier  ta- 
lents for  bufinefs  nor  affei'.ion  for  his  wife.  Ambitious 
and  jealous  to  the  laft  degree,  he  fought  only  to  efta- 
blilh  himfelf  in  power,  wh  le  his  fears  and  jealou(ies 
made  him  take  the  molt  improper  means.  The  marri- 
age had  already  thrown  the  nation  into  a  ferment  ;  and 
the  leall  improper  exercife  of  power,  or  indeed  an  ap- 
pearance of  it,  even  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  would 
be  fufficient  to  ruin  them  both  for  ever.  Perhaps  the 
only  thing  which  at  this  junituie  could  have  pacified 
the  people,  would  have  been  the  total  abolition  of 
Popery,  which  they  had  often  required.  But  this  was 
not  thought  of.  Inllead  of  taking  any  Itep  lo  pleaie 
the  people,  Bothwel  endeavoured  to  iorce  the  eail  of 
Mat  re  to  deliver  up  the  young  prince  to  nis  cullody. — 
This  was  lufficient  to  make  the  flame,  which  had  hi- 
therto been  fmotheicd,  break  out  with  all  its  violence. 
It  was  univerfally  believed  that  Boll.wel,  who  had  been 
the  murderer  of  the  father,  deligned  to  take  aw  ay  the 
life  of  the  fon  alfo,  and  the  queen  was  thought  to 
participate  in  all  his  crimes.  The  earl  of  Murray  now 
took  advantage  of  the  queen's  unfortunate  fituation  to 
aggrandize  himfelf  and  effect  her  ruin.  After  having 
vifited  the  Englilh  court,  he  proceeded  to  France, 
where  he  aiTiduoufly  dideminated  all  the  reports  againll 
the  queen  which  were  injurious  to  her  reputation  ;  and 
where,  without  being  exp 'led  to  fufpicion,  he  was  able 
to  maintain  a  clofe  correfpondcnce  with  his  friends 
Morton  and  Lethingion,  and  to  infpirit  their  machina- 
tions. His  alibciates,  true  to  his  ambition  and  their 
own,  had  promoted  all  the  fchemes  of  Bothwel  upon  the 
queen  with  a  power  and  influence  which  had  inlured 
their  fnccefs.  In  confederacy  with  the  eail  of  Murray 
himlell,  they  had  confpired  with  him  to  muider  the 
king.  Aflllled  with  the  weight  of  the  earl  of  Murray, 
ti.ey  had  managed  his  trial,  ai.d  operated  the  verdid 
which  acquitted  him.  By  the  fame  arts,  and  with  the 
fame  views,  they  had  joined  with  him  to  procure  the 
bond  of  the  nobles  recommending  him  to  the  queen  as 
a  hun>and,  alfeiting  his  integrity  and  innocence,  re- 
counting his  noble  qualities,  exprelling  an  unalterable 
refolution  to  iupport  the  marriage  againll  every  oppofer 
and  adveifary,  and  recordirg  a  wilh  that  a  defeftien 
from  its  objects  and  purpofes  (hould  be  branded  wilh 
everlafting  ignominy,  and  held  out  as  a  moil  faithlels 
and  perjured  treachery.  When  the  end,  however,  was 
accomplilhcd  for  which  they  had  been  fo  zealous,  and 
when  the  in  irriage  of  the  queen  was  adually  celebrated, 
they  laid  afide  ih.-  pretence  of  frier.dlhip,  and  were  in 
hade  to  entitle  themfelves  to  the  ignominy  which  they 
had  invited  t'>  fall  upon  them.  The  murder  of  the 
king,  (he  guilt  of  Bothwel,  his  acquittal,  his  divorce, 
and  his  marriage,  became  the  topics  of  their  complaints 
and  declamation.      Upon  the  foundation  of  his  hated 


marriage  they  even  ventured  privately  to  Infer  tlie  pri-  ScotlEud. 
vity  oi  the  queen  to  all  his  iniquity  and  tranftiftions  ;  '  "  ' 
and  this  ftep  feemcd  doubtlefs,  to  the  mafs  of  her  own 
fubjeftband  to  more  diflant  obfervers,  a  (Irongconfiim- 
ation  of  all  the  foimer  fufpicions  to  her  Ihame  whicli 
had  been  circulated  with  fo  much  artifice.  Their  im- 
putations and  devices  excited  againft  her,  both  at  hrme 
and  abroad,  tli^  moll  indignant  and  humiliating  odium. 
Amidll  the  ruins  of  her  fame,  they  thought  to  bury 
f>r  ever  her  tranquilliiy  and  peace  ;  and  in  the  convul- 
fions  they  had  mediated,  they  already  were  anticipating 
the  downfal  of  Bothwel,  and  fnatching  at  the  crown 
that  tottered  on  her  head.  gg^ 

But  while  this  c.ibal  were  profecuting  their  private  A  C4.nff(lr- 
ends,  feveral  ncblcmen,  not  lefs  remarkable  for  their  r^frf'Tmed 
virtue  than  their  rank,  were  eager  to  vindicate  the  na-  '^^'^^  i 
tional  integrity  and  honour.  The  earl  of  Atho!,  upon  "'  *' ' 
the  king's  murder  had  retired  from  the  court,  and  was 
waiting  for  a  proper  feafon  to  take  revenge  upoir  the 
regicides.  The  earl  of  Marre,  uneafy  under  the  charge 
of  the  young  prince  was  folicitous  to  mike  himfelf 
llrong,  that  he  might  guard  him  from  injury.  Mo- 
tives fo  patriotic  and  honourable  drew  applaufe  and 
partizans.  It  was  fufficient  to  mention  them.  By  pri- 
vate conference  and  debate,  an  affociation  was  infenfibly 
formed  to  punilh  the  murderers  of  the  king,  and  to  pro- 
teft  the  perlbn  of  the  prince.  Morton  and  Lethington 
enc  uraged  and  promoted  a  combination  from  which 
they  might  derive  fo  much  advantage.  A  convention 
accordingly  was  appointed  at  Stirling,  for  the  purpofe 
of  confuliing  upon  the  meafnres  which  it  was  moft  ex- 
pedient to  purfue.  They  agreed  to  take  an  early  op- 
portunity to  appear  in  the  field  ;  and  when  they  fcpa- 
rated,  it  was  to  coUeifl  their  retainers,  and  to  infpirit  their 
pa  (lions. 

Of  this  confederacy,  the  leading  men  were  the  earl* 
of  Argyle,  Athol,  Morton,  Marre,  and  Ghncairn  ;  the 
lords  Hume,  Semple,  and  Lindlay  ;  the  barons  Kir- 
kaldy  of  Grange,  Murray  of  Tullibardin,  and  Maitland 
of  Lethington.  The  earl  of  Bothwel  was  fenfible,  686 
that  if  he  was  to  fit  upnn  a  throne,  he  muft  wade  to  it  The  queen 
through  blood.  By  his  advice,  two  proclamations  were  prepare* 
iOued  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  under  the  pretence  of  "^^  *" '■ 
fiipprefling  infurre(51ions  and  depredation?  upon  the 
botders.  By  the  former,  fhe  called  together  in  amis, 
upon  an  early  day,  the  earls,  barons,  and  freeholders  of 
the  diftrias  of  Forfar  and  Perth,  Strathem  and  Men- 
teith,  Clackmannan,  Kinrofs,  and  File.  By  the  latter 
Ihe  chargedthe  gre  ater  and  leiTer  baronage,  with  all 
the  inferior  proprietors  of  the  (hires  of  Linlithgow  and 
Edinburgh,  and  the  conflabulary  of  Haddington  and 
Berwick,  to  prepare  immediately  for  war,  an"d  to  keep 
themfelves  in  readinefs  to  march  upon  her  order.  Thefe 
military  preparations  admonilhed  the  aflociation  to  be 
firm  and  adive,  and  added  to  the  public  inquietudes 
and  difcontents.  The  rumours  againft  the  queen  were 
moft  violent  and  loud.     It  was  faid,  that  flie  meant  to 

oter- 


hand.     Some  of  her  fubjeifls  might  dill  have  fought  that  honour;  but  her  compliance  would  have   been  humili- 
ating beyond  me.ifure.     It  would  have  left  her  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious  hulband  ;  it  would  h.>ve  expofed  her 
to  the  dilgrace  of  being   reproached,  in  fome  fullen  hour,  for  the  adventure  at  Dunbar.     Mary  was  fo  fituated^ 
at  this  critical  period,  that  ihe  was  reduced  to  this  horrid  alternative,  either  to  remain    in  a   friendlefs  and  ha.- 
lardous  celibacy,  or  to  yield  her  hand  to  Bothwel."     Remarks  on  the  Hiftcry  of  Scotland,  p.  204. 
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4c«tlan«.   to  overturn  the  conftitution  and  the  laws  ;  that  (he  had 

^■""^""^  been  c;irclefs  of  the  he  lith  of  her  fon,  and  was  altogether 

indiiT-Tcnl  about  his  prclervation  ;  that  Ihc  had  fcp.ir.ued 

herielf  from  the  councils  and  allilLin  e  of  her  nobles  ; 

and  that  flic  wilheJ  to  make  her  whim  or  difcretion 


they  ilTued  another  in  terms  that  .were  ftronger  and 

more  refolute.  They  definitively  expreffed  tlieir  per- 
fuahon  of  Bothwel's  guilt  in  tlie  rape  and  feduflion  of 
the  queen,  and  in  his  perpetration  ol  the  king's  murder, 
in  order  loaccomplilh  his   marriage.     They  inculcated 


Scotb 


the  only  rule   of  her  government.     Agitated  with  the  it  as  their  firm  opinion,  that  Bothwel  was  now  inlliga- 

hazarduus  ftatc  of  her  iiffairs  'he  publillied  a  new  pro-  ted  with  a  delign  to  muider  the  young  prince,  ;md  that 

clamation,  in  which  llie  employed  herfell  to  refute  thcfe  he  was  collcifting  troops   with  this  view.     Addrelhng 

accnfalions  ;    and  in  which  (he  took    the  opportunity  themfelves,  therefore,  to  all  the  fubjefls  of  the  realm, 

to  cxprefs,  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  not  only  her  at-  whether  they  refided  in  counirici  or  in  bon.ughs,  they 

tachment  to  her  people  and  the  lawb,  but   tlie  tond  af-  invited  tliem  to  come  iorward  to  their  llandard  ;  and 

feilion  that  Ihe  bore  to  the  prince,  whom  (he  conlidcred  deiired  them  to  remeniber,  that  all  perlon^  who  Ih  uld 

as  the  chief  j'y  of  her  life,  and  without  wliom  all  her  piclume  to  difobey  them  Ihould  bu   tieated  as  enemies 

days  would  be  comfortlefs.  and  ir.iit'  rs. 

The    declarations    of  the  queen  were  treated  with         Bothwel,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  inaftive  ;  and 

fcorn.     The  nobles,  abounding  in  vall'als,  and  having  the  proclamations  of  the  queen  had  brought  many   of 

the  hearts  of  the    people,  were  foon  in  a  fituaiion  to  her  vaffals  to  lier  aQiftancc.      Four   thoulknJ   comba- 

take  the  field.     They  were    advancing  to  the  capital,  tants  ranged  themfelves  on  her  fide.     This  force  might 

The  Toyalarmy  was  not  ytt  ailimbled  ;  and  the  queen  aui'ment  as  (he  approached  to  her  capital ;  and  Both- 

and   Bjthwel  fufpefted    that  the  caftle  of  Ediiiburgli  wel  was  impatient  to  put  his  fortunes  to  the   ilfue  of  a 


ba'tle.  He  left  the  (Irong  caftle  t.f  Dunbar,  where  the 
nobles  were  not  prepared  to  alFail  him,  and  where  he 
might  have  remained  in  lafety  till  they  difperfed  them- 
felves. For  their  proclamations  were  not  f'o  fuccefsful 
as  they  had  expeifled  ;  their  provifions  and   (lores  were 


gcd  to  ily 
tu  Dan- 
bar. 


would  Ihut  its  gates  upon  them.  The  fidelity  of  Sir 
James  Bait  mr  die  depnty-governcr  had  been  (laarger- 
fd  by  the  prailiccs  of  the  earl  of  M  irre  anj  Sir  Jamei 
Melvil.  M.iry  left  her  palice  of  Holyroodhoule,  and 
was  conducled  to    Borliliwick  calfle.     The   alFociated 

lords,  informed  of  her  flight,  took  the  road  to  this  for-  fcanty  ;  and  tiie  zeal  of  the  common  people,  unfup 
■  <y  trcG  with  2000  horfe.  The  lord  Hume,  by  a  rapid  ported  by  profperity,  would  fbon  have  abated.  Im- 
"  "°  '"march,  prefcnted  hinifelf  bef  re  it  with  the  divifion  un-  prudent  precipitaton  ferved  them  in  a  moll  effedual 
der  his  command:  but  being  unable  to  guard  all  its  manner.  When  the  queen  had  reached  Gladfmuir,  the 
avenues,  the  queen  and  Bothwel  effjifted  their  efcape  ordered  a  manii'efto  to  be  read  to  her  army,  and  to  be 
to  Dunbar;  where  the  flrength  oi  the  fortifications  circulated  among  her  fubjeds.  By  this  piper,  fhe  re- 
gave  them  a  f"ull  fecurity  againft  a  furprife.  plied  to  the  proclamations  of  the  confederated  nobles. 
Upon  this  fecond  difappi  intment,  the  nobles  refol-  and  charged  them  witii  treachery  and  rebellion.  She 
ved  to  eater  Edinburgh,  and  to  augment  their  0;rength  treated  their  reafons  of  hoftility  as  mere  pretences,  and 
by  new  partizans.  The  earl  of  Huntley  and  the  lord  as  inventions  which  could  not  bear  to  be  examined 
Boyd  were  here  on  the  fide  of  tlie  queen,  with  tlie  arch- 
bifhop  of  St  Andrew's,  the  bilhop  of  Rofs,  and  the 
abbot  of  Kilwinning.  They  endeavoured  to  animate 
the  inhabitants  to  defend  their  town  and  the  caufe 
of  their  fovereign.  But  the  tide  of  popularity  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  confederated  lords.     The  magiflrates 


6S9 
Manirt 
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As  to  the  king's  murder,  fhe  protefted,  that  fhe  herfelf 
was  fully  determined  to  revenge  it,  if  fhe  could  lie  fo 
fortunate  as  to  difcover  its  perpetrators.  With  regard 
to  the  bondage  from  which  they  were  fo  defirous  to 
relieve  her,  fhe  obferved,  that  it  was  a  falfehood  fo  no- 
torious, that  the  fimplell  of  her  fubjeifts  could  confute 


ordered  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  (hut ;  but  no  farther  it  ;  for  her  mariiage  had  been  celebrated  in   a  public 

refiftance  was  intended.     The  lords,  forcing  St  Mary's  manner,  and  the  nobles  could  hardly  have  forgotten 

port,  found  an  eafy  admittance,  and  to.k  poUefllon  of  that  they  had  fubfcribed  a   bond  recommending  Both- 

the    capital.       The  earl  of  Huntley  and   the  queen's  wel  to  be  her  hufband.     With    regard  to  the  induflri- 

friends  fled  to  the  caftle,  to  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  ous  defamations  of  tliis  nobleman,  it  was  urged  that  he 

had  been  the  confidant  of  Bothwel,  and  who  agreed  to  had  difcovered  the  utmoll  folicitude  to  eflablilh  liis  in- 

proted  them,  although  he  was  now  concluding  a  treaty  noccnce.     He  had   invited  a   fcrutiny   into  his  guilt; 


with  the  infurgenls. 

„     ,  The  affociated  lords  now  formed  themfelves  into  a 

rrocl3iiia-  ,    .       ,        ,  ,  •  T->      1  • 

tion  by  the  council,  and  Circulated  a  proclamation.      By  ttiis  paper 

rcbellioes    they  declared,  that  the  queen  being  detained    in   capti- 

iioblcs.        vity,  was  neither  able  to  govern  her  realm,  nor  to  coni- 

luaud  a  proper  trial  to  he  taken  of  the  king's   murder. 


the  juftice  of  his  country  had  abfolved  him  ;  the  three 
ellates  alfemb'.ed  in  parliament  were  fati-fied  with  the 
proceedings  <  f  his  judges  and  jury  ;  and  he  had  offered 
to  maintain  his  quarrel  againtt  any  perfon  whatfoever 
who  was  equal  to  him  in  rank  and  of  an  honeil  reputa- 
tion.    The  Robles,  fhe  faid,  to  give  a  fair  appearance 


In  an  emergency  fo  preirmg,  they  had  not  defpaired  of  to  their  ireafon,  pretended,  that  Bothwel  liad  fchemed 

their  country  ■,  but  were  determined  to  deliver  the  queen  the  dellrudion  of  the  prince,  and  tliat  they  were   in 

from  bondage,  to  proteifl  the  perfon  of  the  prince,   to  arms  to  protei^  him.     The  prince,  however,  was  aiffual- 

r;venge  the  murder  of  the  king,   and   to  vindicate  die  ly  in  tlieir  own  curtody  ;  the  ufe  tliey  made  of  him  was 

iiatioTi  from  the  infamy  it  had  hitherto  fuffered  through  that  of  a  fhreen    to  tlieir  jierfidloufiiefs  ;  and  the  real 

the  impunity   of  the  regicides.     They  thereiorc  cum-  purpofes   with    which   they   were  animated,  were  the 

manded  in  general  all  the  fubjecTs  of  Scotland   v/hatfo-  overthrow  of  her  gieatnefs,  the  ruin  of  her  pollerity, 

ever,  and  the  burgelies  and  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  in  and  the  ufurpatiou  of  the  royal  authority.     She  theie- 

pariicular,  to  take  a  part  with  them,  and  to  join  in  the  fore  intreated  the  aid    of  her  faiiliful  fuljjeiflb  ;  and  as 

advancement  of  purpofes  fo  beneficial    and    falutary.  the  prize  of  their  valorous  i':.-vicc,  (he  held  out  to  them 

The  day  after  they  had  publifhed  this  proclamation,  the  eftates  a.Td  pofTcflions  ol"  ih;  rebels. 

4  The 


other. 
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The  afTocirtted  nobles,  pleafed  at  the  approach  of  the    of  Jur  army,  and  found  I:er  foldiers  difpiritcd      What-    ScotlanJ. 

queen  i)ut  themlJves  m  motion.     In  the  city  of  Edin-    ever  refpecl  they  might  entertain  for  her,  they  had  none  ^^ ^ 

burgh  they  had  gathered  an  addition  to  their  force;  and    for  her  hufband.     His  own  retainers  and   d'-p.-ndents        691 
It  happened  that  the  Scottilh  offi^-er  who  commanded  the    only  were  willing   to  fight   for  him.     He  endeavoured  Uothwel 
companies,  which,  in  this  period,  the  king  of  Denmark    to  awaken  the  royal  mwy  to  valour,  by  thro^vin^■  down  ''>="«"?'<' 
was  permitted  to  enllll  in  Scotland,  had  been  gained  to    the  gauntlet  of  deliance  ag,iinft  any  of  his   advtrfaries'°  '"u''''' 
affift  them.     Hi  had  juft  completed   his  levies;   .and    who"  fhould  dare  to  encounter  him.     His  challenge  was  "' 

he  turned  them  agamll  the  queen.  The  nobles  after  indantly  accc|)ted  by  Kiikaldy  of  Grange  and  by 
advancing  to  Mufielburgh,  rcfrellied  their  troops.  In-  Murray  of  Tullibardin.  He  objcdted  that  llicy  were  not 
telhgence  was  brought  that  the  q.icen  was  upon  her  i)eers.  The  lord  Llndfay  difcovered  the  greateft  im- 
r.ic  two  armies  were  nearly  ecjual  in  numbers  ;    patience  to  engage  him,   and   his  offer  was  admitted  ; 

Init  the  queen  interpoling  iier  prerogative,  prohibited 
the  combat.  All  the  pride  and  hopes  of  Bothwd 
funk  within  him.      Hi,  ibldiers   in  fmall  parties   wcie 


march 

but  the  preference,  in  point  of  valour  and  difcipline,  be 
longed  decifively  to  the  foldieri  of  the  nct>les.  The 
queen  polled  lierfclf  on  tlii  top  of  Carberry  hill.     The 


lords,  takmg    a  circuit  to  hi-mour  the  ground,  feemed  fecrecly  abandoning  their  itandards.      It  was  equally 

to  be    rctreatutg    to  Dalkeith  ;    but    wiieeling  about,  perilous  to  the  queen  to  fight  or  to  fly.     Themodpru- 

they    approached  to  give  her  battle.     They  were  ran-  dent  expedient  for  her  was  to   capitulate.     She  delired 

gcd  m  t«o  d.vifions.     The  one  v.  as  commanded  by  the  to  confer  with  Kirkaldv  of  Grange,  wlio  remonflrated 

earlot  iVlorton  and  the   lord    Hume.     The  other  was  to   her  againll  the  guilt  and    wickednefs   of  Bothwel, 

lencairn,  and  counfelled  her  to  abandon  him.     She  CTpreffed  her 

d  San-  willingnels  to  difniifs  him  upon  the  condition  that  the 


diiecled  by  the   earls  of  Athol,    Marre,  and  Gle 
with   th^  lords    Lindfay,   Ruthven,  Sempil,  an 

quhar      Boihwel   was  tiie  loader  ot  the  royal  forces;  lords  would  acknowledge  their  allegiance  and  continue 

and  there  lerved  under  him  the  lords  Seton,  Yetler,  and  in  it.      Kirkaldy  palfed  to  the  nobles,  and  received  their 

Uorihwick,  authority  to  allure  her  that  they  would  honour,  ferve. 

It  was  not  without  apprehenfions  that  Mary  furvey-  and  obey  her  as  their    princels   and    foverel^n.      He 

ed   the  tormid-ible  appearance   ot   her  enemies.      Du  communicated  this  intelligence  10    her.     She  advifed  u   •     m- 

Croc,  the  Iiench  ambalfador.  hallened  to  interpofe  his  Dothwel  to  provide  for  his  fafety  by  flight  •   and   Kirk-       " 

good  offices,  and  to  attempt  an  accommodation.     He  aldy  admonilhed  him  not  to  neglea  this  opportunity 

alfured   the  nobles  of  the  peaceful  inclinations  of  th.  of  cfFefting  his  efcape.     Overwl-.elmed  with  fh.lme,    dif- 

queen;  and  that  the  generolity  of  her  nature  dilpofed  appointment,  terror,  remorfe,  and  defptir,  this   mifer- 

her  not  only   to  forgive  their  prelent  infurreaion,  but  able  vidim  of  ambition  and  guilt  turned  his  eves  to  her 

to  forget  all  their  former  tranfgreflions.     The  e.irl  of  f  ,r  the  laft  time.     To  Kirkaldy  of  Granjre  fhe  ftretch- 

Morton  informed  hmi,  that  they  had  not  armed  them-  ed  out  her  hand  :  he  kilfed   it  ;  and   taking  the  bridle 

felves  agamll  the  queen,  but  againft  the  murderer  of  of  her  horfe,  conduced  her  towards  the  nobles        " 


693 

is  ob 
gcd  10  fljr. 


They 
her  with  becoming  reverence.     She 


tlie  Lite  king  ;  and  that  if  fl»e  would  furrender  him  up    were  approachirg  1 

to  them    or  command  him  to  leave  her    they  would    faid  to  them,  «  I  .,m  come,  my  lord's,' Vo"«p7efs  my  ,,  ^^* 

content  to  rett.rn  to  their  duty.     The  earl  of  Glencairn    refpeft,  and  to  conclude  our  agreement;   I  am  ready  .'^'nZ: 


fup» 


delired  him  to  obltrve,  that  the  extremity  to   which    to  be  inftrufled  by  the  wildom   of  yc 
tbeyh.,d  proceeded  might  have  inftruded  him  that  they    I  am  confident  that  you  will  treat 
meant  not  to  afk  pardon  tor  any  oflFences  they  had  com-    reign."     The  earl  of  Morton,  in  the 


your  counlcls  ;  and  hcifclf  to 
me  as  your  fove-  'he  rebels, 

mitted,  but  that  they  were  reli,lved  to  take  cognizance  federacy,  ratified  their  promlfes,  and  addielTed  her  in 

ofinju.ie.  which  had  provoked  their  difpleafure.     This  thefe  words:    "  Madam,  you  are   here  among  J     ia 

accnrn  ■^J'^JoT  ""^[j^^^^^,'^ /^^  ^roc,  who  had  been  your  proper  place;  and  we  will  pay  to  you  as  much 

Zfil^,       h'  ^^^^""P'"! '^bmiffions  that  are  paid  honour,  fervice,  and  obedience,  as  ever  in  anv  former 

Aur'efs    ,;  1  w!lT""'r        f  ;ill  negocation    was  period  was  offered  by  the  nobility  to  the  princes  your 

(luu.els.  and  wuJidrew  from  the  field  m  the  expeota-  pred'-celfors  " 

uon  that  the  fword  would  immediately  give  its  law  and         Ihis  gleam  of  funfhine  was  fcon  overcaft 
determine  every  difference 
Marv 


She  re.  „    *" 

by  whom 
rucl. 


into  which 
fail  to  ent 

finiteregret~that(heco,fideredthcconfeque"nccsofher  hufband.      They    reviled  her  as  a  lewd  adulterefs  in 

fituanon  at  Dunbar.     Nor  had   us  behaviour  fince  her  the  mod  open  marner,  and  in  a  language  the  moft  coarfe 

Tnarriage  contributed  to  al  ay  h.er  inquietudes.      The  and  the  moll  opprobrious.     The  nobihty  fc^2  th  Ir 

utTt^ZX-n-^/T     '^^  '"^"•'^     ^'^'■-  ''^'1   <^^-.^^J  °"<^  '"""='ble  fcenefora 

^nfV  .V    ,1  'ndign.ty.     She  had  been  al-  diflrefs  that  was  deeper  and  more  hopelefs.     They  fur- 

\t  th-  t1  ehadVv        ,  "-^  provocations  were  fo  infult-  her  people  in  captivity  and  fadnefs.     She  cried  out  to 

ic^r' life   Ind  wl  H     ^""-""'P'^'^  '°  ^^"! ''"  ''^"d  ^Z'^^^^^  'l^^'"  to  commiferate  =ind  proteft  her.     They  withheld 

Kwt    hho  ■'''Tt        ?  '"'   ^"  wretcheJnefs  their  pity,  and  afforded  her  no  proteaion.     Even  new 

Hn  w'^^n  h  •?'■■"•  ^"  "°'""  ^^^  '"  ''^•^='^^-  ^««'  "•^°'»  tl'=  declamations  ot  the  clergy  had  drivea 

Under  unhappy  agitations,  (he  rodx:  through  tl.e  ranks  into  r.ge  and  madncfs,  vied  with  the  Icldiery  in  the 

licentipDS 


SCO 

Scotland,   ccntious  outrage  of  Inveflive  and  execration 


fought  M.iitland  to  fo\icit  the  lordb  to  repiefs  the  in- 
fupportable  atrocity  o{  her  tr  atment.  She  conjured 
him  to  let  them  know,  that  flie  would  fubmit  herlelt 
implicitly  to  the  determination  of  the  parliament.  Her 
intreaties  and  her  fufferings  made  no  imprelFion  upon 
the  nobles.     Tiiey  continued  the  f  ivage  cruelty  ot  their 


[    64     J  SCO 

She  be-  tiire,  and  that  beautiful  humanity  which  charaifleri/.ed  .Scotlar 
her  even  in  the  niofl  melancholy  fituations  of  her  life,  """607 
they  prevailed  with  her  to  infoim  ihe  people,  tliacButbyi 
(he  was  pacified,  an  J  that  Ihe  wilhcd  them  to  difperfe  advice  ol 
themfelves.  They  feparated  in  obedience  to  her  dcfire. 
The  nobles  now  conveyed  her  to  Holyroodhoule.  But  '  " 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  their  intcntionb  th^n  herre 


the  iiobi 
difm 
fc»  thc» 


demeanour.     She  implored,  as  the  lall  requell  Ihe  would    eftablilhmentinlibcrcyandgraudeur.  Theyheldacouncil, 

'  ...  ..  >  1  *_     I.'..  K..1. I.ITL •._J^.>.-.^>-.*>n.n.»*KA    vb'y  ■-inline    m     •■Tlii^lt 


prefer  to  them,  that  they  would  lead  her  to  her  palace. 
This  confohition,  too,  was  refufed  to  her.  They  wiflied 
to  accuftom  her  fubjeifls  to  behold  her  in  diigrace,  and 
to  teach  them  to  triumph  ovtr  her  misfortunes.  In 
tiie  moll  mortifying  and  afllicling  hour  flie  had  ever 
experienced,  opprelTed  with  fatii!;ue,  and  disfigured  with 
dult  and  forrow,  they  ihut  her  up  in  the  houfe  ot  the 
lord  provoft  :  leaving  her  to  revolve  in  her  anxious  and 
as^itated  mind  the  indignities  ihe  had  already  endured, 
and  to  fuffer  in  anticipation  the  calamities  they  might 
yet  inflid  upon  her. 

The  malice  of  Morton  and  his  adherents  was  dill  far 
from  being  gratified.  In  the  morning,  when  the  queen 
looked  from  the  window  of  the  apartment  to  which 
fhe  had  been  confined,  Ihe  perceived  a  white  banner 
difpl.iyed  in  fuch  a  manner  as   to  fix    her    attention 


11  which  they  deliberated  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
they  ought  to  difpofe  of  bet.  It  was  refolved,  that  ihe 
ihould  be  confined  during  her  life  in  the  iortrefs  of  L!)ch- 
leven;  and  they  fubfcribed  an  order  for  her  commitment. 
A  reiblu-.ion  fo  fudden,  io  perfidious,  and  fo  tyran- 
nical, filled  Mary  with  the  utmoll  allonilhment,  and 
drew  from  her  the  moll  bitter  complaints  and  exclama-  /  g 
tions.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  perceiving  with  lurprife  she  is  d 
the  lengths  to  which  the  nobles  had  prcceeded,  felt  his  feiuiedj 
honour  take  the  alarm  for  the  part  he  had  afted  at  their  Kirkalj 
defire.  He  e.vpollulated  witli  them  upon  their  breach  °''-''' 
of  trull,  and  cenl'ured  the  e.\treme  rigour  of  the  queen's 
treatment.  They  counfelled  him  to  rely  upon  the  in- 
tes;rity  of  their  motives ;  fpoke  of  her  paflDon  for  Both- 
wel  as  mofl;  vehement,  and  infilled  on  the  danger  of 
intrufting  her  with  power.     He  wasn't  convinced  by 
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Th'ere'was  delineated  upon  it  the  body  of  the  late  king  their  fpeeches  ;  and  earnellly  recommended  lenient  and 

ftretched  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  the  prince  upon  his  moderate  meafures.       Dilcreet  admonitions,   he  ftud, 

knees  before  it,  with   a  label  from  his  mouth,  contain-  could  not  fail  of  impreffing  her  with  a  full  fenfe  ot  the 

in?  this    pr.ayer,  "Judge    and  revenge  my   caule,  O  hazards  and  inconveniencies  of  an  improper  paUion,  and 

Lord  '"     This  abominable  banner  revived  all  the  bit-  a  hctle  time  would  cure  her  ot  it.      They  affured  him, 

T-u    ,  „,     tevnefs  of  her  affliftions.     The  curlofity  of  the  people  that  when  it  appeared   that  ihe   detelled  Bothwel,  and 

mon  people  drew  them  to  a  fcene  fo  new  and  fo  afleaing.      She  had  utterly  abandoned  his  intere(ls,they  would  think  of 

tahe  her      exclaimed  againft  the  treachery  of  her  nobles  ;  and  ihe  kindnefs  and  moderation.     But  this,  they  urged,  could  But  he 

l>art;  i^go-.^ed  the  fpe^ators  to  relieve  her  from  their  tyranny,  hardly  be  e.^peded  ;  tor    they  had   recently  intercepted  filenceJ 

The  eventl'ul  Rory  of  the  preceding  day  had   thrown  a  letter  from  her  to  this  nobleman,  in  which  ihe   ex-  ^^"^rg" 

her  capital  into  a  ferment.       The  "citizens  of  a  better  preiFed,  in  the  ilrongeft  terms,  the  warmth  of  her  love,  ^j^^_ 

condition  crowded  to  behold  the  degraded  majefty  of  and  her  fixed  purpofe  never  to   forfake  him  (t).     Kir- 

their  fovereign.      Her  ftate  of  humiliation,  fo  oppofite  kaldy  was  defired  to  perule  this  letter ;  and  he  prelled 

to  the  grandeur  from  which  ihe  had  fallen,  moved  them  them  no  longer  with  his  remonllrances.       The  queen, 

with  compaiTion  and  fympathy.     They  heard  her  tale,  in  the  mean  time,  fent  a  melfage  to  this  generous  fol- 

and  were  filled  with  indignation.     Her  lamentations,  dier,    compl.iining   ot  the  cruelty  of  her  nobles,    and 


her  diforder,  her  beauty,  all  ilimulated  their  ardour  for  reminding  him  that  they  had  violated  their  engagements. 

her  deliverance.     It  was  announced  to  the  nobles,  that  He  inftantly  addreffed  an  anfwer  to  it,  recounting  the 

the  tide  of   popular    favour  had  turned  towards    the  reproaches  he  had  made  to  them  ;   Hating  his  advice  ; 

queen.     They  haftened  to   appear  before  her,  and  to  defcribing  the  furprife  with  which  he  had  read  her  in- 

affure  her,  with  fmiles  and  courtefv,  that  they  were  im-  tercepted  letter  ;    and  conju.ing  her  to  renounce  and 

mediately  to  conduit  her  to  her  palace,  and  to  reintlate  forget  a  moft  wicked  and  flagitious  man,  and,  by  this 

her  in  her  royalty.     Impofing  upon  her  credulous  na-  viftory  over  herfelf,  to  regain  the  love  and  refpefl  of 

her 


(t)  "  Mr  Hume  is  candid  enough  to  give  up  the  authenticity  of  this  letter  ;  and  indeed,  fo  far  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  there  is  not  the  tlightell  pretence  of  a  reafon  for  conceiving  it  to  be  genuine  ;  (Nijl.  of  Englaml,  Vol.  V. 
p.  120.)  It  was  not  mentioned  by  the  earl  of  Morton  and  his  adherents  to  Throgmorton,  when  Elizabeth  m- 
terfered  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  upon  the  imprifonment  of  the  queen  in  the  callle  of  Lochleven  :  a  period  of 
time  when  thefe  llatefmen  were  defirous  to  throw  out  every  imputation  to  her  prejudice,  and  when  m  particu- 
lar they  were  abufing  her  with  vehemence  for  her  attachment  to  Bcthwel  ;  (Keith,  p.  419.)     Nor  was  it  made 


it  is  not  clear  that  it  was  ever  real.  While  the  king  was  alive,  there  are  no  tr.aces  of  their  improper  inteicmrfc. 
The  affair  of  Dunbar  was  a  criminal  feduflion.  The  arts  of  a  proHigsite  man  overcame  her.  'I  here  was  no 
fentiment  of  love  upon  either  fide.  After  her  marriage,  his  rudenefs  extinguillied  m  her  altogether  any  n  main 
of  kindnefs  and  refpeft  ;  and  hence  the  coldnefs  with  which  ilie  parted  with  him."  Stuart's  Hyhry  of  Scodun,!, 
Vol.  I.  p.  253.  note. 
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fflt*«ii<(.   ber  fubjeif^s.     Tlie  device  of  a  letter  from  here  to  Both-    A  fringuine  hope  was  entertained  that  captain  Black«-    Scf.t'»n<<, 
wel  completed  the   amazement  of  the  queen.     So  un-    dcr  would  reveal  the  whole  fccret  at  the  place  of  tie-  ^-•'"^""^ 
principled  «  contempt   of  every   thing  that  is  mod  fa-    cution,  and  a  vaft  multitude  of  fpctftators  weic  prefent. 
cied,  fo  barbarous  a  pefsTcrcncc   in  peifidioufnefs  and     No  information,  bowerer,  could  he  derived  from  what  riutOuy 
kijuitice,  extinguilhed  every   fentiment  of  hope  in  her    he  faid  wiih  regard  to  die   regxides  ;  but  while  he  fo-  nialc  r.o 
bofom.     She  conceived  that  flie  was  doomed  to  inevi-    lemnly  proteftcd  that  his  life  was  unjuftly  taken  away,  coi.felTion, 

lie  averred  it  as  his  belitf  that  the  tarls  of  Mm  ray  and 
Morton  were  the  contrivers  of  the  king's  murder. 

The  lords  of  the  fecret  council  now  proceeded  to  the        •04 
greateft  enormities.     They  robb.-d  tlie  palace  cf  Hdy.  Robbiricf 
roodhoufe  of  its  furniture  and  decorations  ;  converted  »'"'  ">"- 
the  queen's  plate  into  coin;  and  poflliTed  ihenifelves  ot  "Sf'-'fthe 


table  deftrudioi:,  and  funk  under  a  pang  of  unutterable 
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The  Lords  Ruthven  and  Lindiay  arrived  in  tliis  pa- 
roiyfm  of  her  didrcfs,  to  inform  her,  that  they  were 
commanded  to  put  in  execution  the  order  of  her  com- 
mitment. They  charged  her  women  to  take  from  her 
all  her  ornaments  and  her  royal  attire.  A  mean  drefs 
was  put  upon  her;  and  in  this  difguife  they  conveyed 
her  with  precipitation  to  the  prifoo  appointed  for  her. 
The  Lords  Stton,  Yefter,  and  Borthwick,  endeavour- 
ed to  refcue  her,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  She  was 
delivered  over  to  William  Douglas  the  governor  of  the 


her  jewels,  which  were  of  great  Value;  and  while  the  "j'^f'j^'^ 
faftion  at  large  committed  thefe  a>5ls  of  robbery,  the 
earl  of  Glencairn  with  folemn  hypocrify  demolilhed  tlie 
altar  in  the  queen's  chapel  and  defaced  and  deflroyed 
all  its  pidlures  and  ornaments.  Thefe  cicceffive  outra- 
ges, however,  loft  them  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 


caftle  of  Lochlevcn,  who  had  married  the  mother  of   an  aflbciation  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  queen.     The 
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the  earl  of  Murray,  and  was  himfelf  nearly  related  to 
the  earl  of  Morton.     See  Mary. 

Upon  the  fame  day  on  which  tlie  nobles  fubfcribed 
the  order  for  the  imprlfonment  of  the  qoeen,  they  en- 
tered into  a  bond  of  concurrence  or  confederacy.  By 
this  deed  they  l>ound  and  cemented  themfelves  into  a 
body  for  the  ftrenuvus  profccution  cf  their  quarrel  ; 
»nd  it  detailed  the  purpofes  which  they  were  to  for- 
ward and  purfue.  They  propofed  to  punifh  the  mur- 
derers of  the  king,  to  examine  into  the  queen's  rape, 
to  diifclve  her  m.<rriage,  to  preferve  her  from  the  bond- 
age of  Both^vel,  to  prote<ft  the  perfon  of  the  prince, 
and  to  refti^re  jutlice  to  the  realm.  The  fan<Sion  of  a 
moft  folemn  oath  confirmed  their  reliance  upon  one  an- 
otlier  ;  and  in  advancing  their  meafures,  they  engaged 
to  expofe  and  emiJoy  their  lives,  kindred,  and  for- 
tunes. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  notwithftanJing  all  the  pretended 
patriotifm  of  the  rebels,  that  nothing  wis  farther  from 
their  intentions  than  to  profecnte  Buthwel,  and  rellore 
the  queen  to  her  dignity.  They  h^  already  created 
her  in  the  vile.1  manner,  and  allowed  Bothwcl  toefcape 


court  of  France,  as  foon  as  the  news  of  Mary's  imprl- 
fonment arrived,  difpatched  M.  de  Villeroy  to  condole 
with  her  upon  her  misfortunes:  but  the  lords  of  the 
fecret  council  would  not  admit  him  to  fee  her,  upon 
which  he  immediately  returned  to  his  own  coun-ry. 
The  earl  of  Murray,  however,  was  at  this  time  in 
France;  and  to  the  promifcs  of  this  ambitious  and 
treacherous  wretch  the  king  trulled,  imagining  him  t« 
be  a  fteady  friend  to  the  unfortui;a:e  queen.  Lli  abetii 
all<)  pretended  friendlhip,  and  threatened  the  aiibciatcd 
lords  ;  but  as  they  had  every  rcafon  to  doubt  her  fmce- 
rity,  they  paid  no  regard  to  her  threats,  and  even  rcfu- 
fed  to  admit  her  ambalfador  to  Mary's  prefencc. 

Fiom  all  thefe  appearances  of  friendfliip  Mary  nei-  Mary  cpin- 
ther  did  nor  could  derive  any  real  aiEllance.  On  the  pcllcd  to 
24th  of  July  1567,  the  lord  Lindfay,  whole  imperious  fi^"  arc- 
behaviour,  fays  Dr  Stuart,  approached  to  inlanity,  was  ''*!"=""" 
ordered  by  the  lords  10  wait  upon  the  queen  at  Loch-  [ 
leven.  He  carried  with  him  three  deeds  cr  inllrumen  6, 
and  was  inftrufted  not  to  be  fparlng  in  rudeneis  ai.d 
menaces  in  order  to  compel  her  to  fubfcribe  them,  liy 
the  tirft,  flie  was  to  refi^n  her  crown  to  her  infant  fon  ; 
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when  they  might  eafily  have  apprehended  and  brought  by  the  fecr>rd,  ihe  appointed  the  earl  of  Muriay  regeiu: 
him  to  any  trial  they  thought  proper.  To  exalt  them-  of  Scotland  ;  and  by  tlie  third,  fhe  cmdituted  a  coun- 
feUnes  wastlieir  only  aim.  E'even  days  after  the  capi-  oil  to  direift  the  prince  till  this  nobleman  (hould  airive 
tiilacion  at  Carberry  hill,  they  held  a  convention,  in  in  Scotland,  or  in  the  event  of  his  death  or  refufal  of 
which  they  very  i>ropcrly  ajlumed  the  naKie  of  lordt  of  the  office.  On  the  part  of  the  queen  all  refillance  was 
t'.t  ficret  council,  and  ilfued  a  proclamation  for  appre-  vain.  Sir  Robert  Melvil  affured  her,  that  her  belt 
bending  Bothwel  as  the  murderer  of  the  king  ;  offer-  friends  were  of  opinion,  that  what  Ihe  did  by  cnmpul- 
ing  a  reward  of  loco  crowns  to  any  perfon  who  fhould  fion,  and  in  a  prifon,  could  have  no  power  to  bind  her; 
bring  him  to  Edinburgh.  A  fearch  had  been  made  for  and  of  this  flie  was  alio  aifured  by  Throgmorton,  the 
the  murderers  of  the  king  that  very  night  in  which  the  Englilh  ambalfador,  in  a  letter  which  Sir  Rubert  Mel- 
queen  was  confined  in  Lochlevcn  caftle.  One  Sebaft ian  vil  bro\ight  in  the  fcabbard  of  bis  fword.  Mary  there- 
a  Frenchman,  and  captain  Blackader,  were  then  appre-  fore,  forlorn  and  helplefs,  could  not  refill  the  barbarous 


hended ;  and  foon  after  James  Edmonftone,  J'>hn 
Blackader,  and  Mynart  Frafer,  were  taken  up  and  im- 
pritbned.  The  pei'ple  e.vpefted  full  and  fatisfaflory 
proofs  cf  the  guilt  ot  Bothwel,  but  were  difappointed. 


rudenefs  with  which  Lindfay  prefTed  the  fubfcription 
of  the  papers,  though  (he  would  not  read  them.  Five 
days  alter,  the  lords  of  tlie  fecret  council  met  at  Stir- 
ling, for  the  coronation  of  the  young  prince,  and  con-  VI. 
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The  aflSrmatiun  of  the  nobles,  that  they  were  polfeifed  fidered  themfelves  as  reprefenting  the  three  eflates  of 

oferidence  which  could  condemn  him,  appeared  to  bene  the  kingdom.     A  proteftation  was   made  in  the  name 

better  than  a  pretence  or  artifice.   Sebafti«n  found  means  of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  that  this  folemnity  fhould 

to  efi:ape ;  the  other  perfons  were  put  to   the  torture,  neither  prejudge   his  rights  of  fucceOlon  nor   thofe  of 

and  futlained  it  without  making  any  confefllon  that  the  the  other  princes  of  the  blood.     The  young  prince  be- 

Ti.iblcs  could  pubiith.     They  were  condemned,  how-  ing  prefented  to  them,  the  lords  Lindfay  and  Ruthven 

ever,  and  executed,  as  beinjj  concerned  in  the  murder,  apjjearcd,  and  in  the  name  of  the  queen  renounced  in 

In  their  dying  moments  they  protelled  their  innocence.  Ins  favour  her  fight  and  title  10  the  crown,  gave  up  the 
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papers  {he  had  fubfcribed,  and  lurrendered  the  fword, 
fceptrc,  and  royal  crown.  After  the  papers  were  read, 
the  earls  of  Morton,  AUvl,  Glencairn,  Msrre,  and 
Menteith,  witli  the  mailer  of  Gr.ihatn,  the  lord  Hume, 
and  Bolhwcl  bilhop  cf  Oiki.t),  received  the  queen's 
refignalion  in  favour  of  her  l.u  in  the  name  of  the 
three  eftates.  After  this  formality,  the  earl  of  Morton, 
tending  his  body,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures, took  the  coronation-oath  for  the  prince,  enga- 
ging that  he  fliould  rule  according  to  ihe  laws,  and  root 
out  all  heretics  and  enemies  to  tlie  word  of  God.  Adam 
Bothwel  then  anointed  the  prhice  king  of  Scotland  ;  a 
ceremony  with  whicli  Jolin  Kno.x  was  difpleafed,  as  be- 
lieving it  to  be  of  Jewifli  invention.  This  pi  elate  next 
delivered  to  him  the  fword  and  the  fceptre,  and  finally 
put  the  crown  upon  his  head.  In  the  procellion  to  the 
callle  from  the  church,  where  the  inauguration  was  per- 
formed, and  where  John  Knox  preached  the  inaugura- 
tion fermon,  the  earl  of  Athol  carried  the  crown,  Mor- 
ton  the  fceptre,  Glencairn  the  fword,  and  the  carl  of 
Marre  carried  the  prince  in  his  arms.  Thefe  folemnities 
received  no  countenance  from  Elizabeth;  and  Throg- 
morton,  by  her  exprefs  command,  was  not  prefeiit  at 
them. 

Soon  after  this  ceremony,  the  earl  of  Murray  return- 
ed from  France  ;  and  his  prefence  gave  fuch  a  ftrength 
and  firmnefs  to  his  faiflion,  that  very  little  oppofition 
could  be  given  by  the  partifans  of  Mary,  who  were  un- 
fettled  and  defponding  for  want  of  a  leader.  A  little 
time  after  his  arrival,  this  monftrous  hypocrite  and  trai- 
tor waited  upon  his  diftrefled  and  infulted  fuvereign  at 
Lochleven.  His  defign  was  to  get  her  to  defire  him  to 
accept  of  the  regency,  which  he  otherwife  pretended  to 
decline.  The  queen,  unfufpicious  of  the  deepnefs  of 
his  arts,  confcious  of  the  gratitude  he  owed  to  her,  and 
trufting  to  his  natural  affeflion,  and  their  tie  of  a  com- 
inon  father,  received  him  with  a  tender  welcome.  She 
was  in  halle  to  pour  forth  her  foul  to  him  ;  and  with 
tears  and  lamentations  related  lier  condition  and  her  Cu{. 
terings.  He  heard  her  with  attention  :  and  turned  oc- 
ca'.ionally  his  difcourfe  to  the  topics  which  might  lead  her 
to  open  to  him  her  mind  without  dilguife  m  thofe  fixa- 
tions in  which  he  was  moft  anxious  to  obferve  it.  His 
eye  and  penetration  were  fully  employed;  but  her 
diilrefs  aw,ikcned  not  his  tendernefs.  He  feemed  to  be 
in  fufpenfe  ;  and  from  the  guardednefs  of  his  converfa- 
tion  fhe  could  gather  neither  hope  nor  fear.  She  beg- 
ged him  to  be  tree  with  her,  as  he  was  her  only  friend. 
He  yielded  to  her  intreaties  as  if  with  pain  ard  reluc- 
tance ;  and  taking  a  coniprehenfive  furvey  of  her  con- 
duel,  defcribed  it  with  all  the  feverity  that  could  affeift 
her  moft.  He  could  difcover  no  apology  lor  her  raif- 
government  and  diforders ;  and,  with  a  mortifying 
plainnefs,  he  prelied  upon  her  cnnfcience  and  lier  ho- 
nour. At  times  flie  wept  bitterly.  Some  errors  (lie 
confelTed  ;  and  againft  calunmies  (he  warmly  vindicated 
herfelf.  But  all  Ihe  could  urge  in  her  behalf  made  iio 
impreffion  upon  him  ;  and  he  fpoke  to  her  ot  the  mer- 
cy of  God  as  her  chief  refuge.  She  was  torn  with  ap- 
prehenfions  and  nearly  uillraiflcd  with  defpair.  He 
dropped  fume  words  of  confolation  ;  and  after  expref- 
fing  an  attachment  to  her  intereRs,  gave  her  his  pro- 
inife  to  enip'.oy  all  his  conl.quencc  to  fccnrc  her  life. 
As  to  her  HLeriy,  he  told  liet,  that  to  atchisve  it  was 
bfiyond  all  his  efforts ;  aud  iliat  it  was  not  good  for  her 


to  defire  it.     Starting  from   her   feat,  flie    took  him  in    Scotbnd 
her  arms,  and    killing  him  as  her    deliverer  from  the         *''^* 
fcailold,  lolicited  his  immediate   acceptance    of  the  re-       710 
gency.     He  declared  he  had  many  reaf'ons  to  refufeAn^in- 
Sie   regCNcy.     Slie  implored  and   conjured  him  not  to  <^"'<:»  ''f' 
abandon   her   in    the    extremity    of  )ier  wretchedncfs.  |°  F"'' 
There  was    no    other   method,  (he   faid,  by  which  'he^^     jj-jj 
herfelf  could  be  faved,  her  fon  protected,  and  her  re.ilm  regency 
rightly  governed.     He  gave  way  to  her  anxiety  and  io- 
licitations.    She  befought  him    to   make  tlie   moll  un- 
bounded ufe  of  her  name  and  authority,  delired  him  to 
keep  for  her  the  jewels  that  yet  remained  with  her,  and 
recommended  it  to  him  to  get  an  early  podLliiou  of  all 
tlie  forts  of  her  kingdom.     He   now   took  his  leave  of 
her,  and  embracing  anew  this  pious  traitor,  (he  fent  her 
blelling  w  ith  him  to  the  prince  her  fon. 

In  the  mean  time  the  wretched  earl  of  Bothwel  was  Mifcrabl 
(Iruggling  with  the  greateft  dilliculties.  Sir  William  '^'^  "f 
Murray  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  had  pul  to  fea  in  ^'"'»"«1' 
fearch  of  him.  He  liad  been  obliged  to  exercife  pi- 
racy in  order  to  fubfift  himfelf  and  his  followers.  His 
puriuers  came  upon  him  unexpedlcdly  at  the  Orkney 
illands,  and  took  three  of  his  (hips  ;  but  he  himfelf 
made  his  efcape.  Soon  after,  having  feized  a  Turkilli 
trader  on  the  coaft  of  Norway,  two  fliips  of  war  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Denmark  gave  chace  to  him  as 
a  pirate.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  Bothwel 
was  taken.  His  officers  and  mariners  were  banged  in 
Denmark  ;  but  Bothwel  himfelf,  being  known  by  fome 
Scottilh  merchants,  had  his  lite  fpared.  He  was  thrown, 
however,  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  remained  ten  years  ; 
and  at  laft  died  melancholy  and  diftradted.  The  re- 
gent fent  commiflioners  to  the  king  of  Denmark  to  de- 
mand him  as  a  prifoner  ;  but  that  prince,  confidering 
him  as  a  traitor  and  ufurper,  totally  difregarded  his  re- 
queft. 

The  dreadful  fate   of  Bothwel  did  not  make  any  al-  Lcttcn 
teration  in  the  fituation  of  the  queen.     Her  enemies,  forged 
bent  on  calumniating  her,  produced  letters,  which  they  between 
faid  were  written  and  fent  by   her  to  that  licentious  no-  ^'f'^*', 
bleman  during  the  life  of  the  king.     Thefe  letters  are  ^'"°*" 
now  univerfally  admitted  to    have  been  forged  by  the 
rebels  themlelves,  who  praflifed  likewil'e  upon  fome  fcr- 
vants  of  Bothwel  to  accufe  the  queen  of  the  murder  of       yij 
her  hufband.    The  letters  for  fome  lime  gained  credit ;  Servants 
but  the  confedions  of  the  fervants  were  all  in  her  fa-  Bothwe,' 
vour.     When  on  the  fcalTold,  they  addreffed  themfclves  """J" 
to  the  people  ;  and  after  having  folemnly  declared  the  ^^J^"  ,j,", 
innocence  of  the  queen,  they  protelled  before  God  and  innocent 
Lis  ;ingels,  that  the  earl  of  Bothwel  had  informed  them  of  the 
th.it  the  earls  of  Murnay  and  Morton  were  the   contri-  <lu«o- 
vers  ot  the  king's   murder. 

It  was  impolfible  that  fuch  tranfadlions  as  thefe  could 
advance  the  popularity  of  the  regent.     His  unbounded 
ambition  and  cruelty  to  liis  fovereign  began  at  laft  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  nation  ;  and  a  party  was  forming        ... 
iili^lf  in  favour    of  the  queen.     She   herfelf  liad  been  The  qne 
otten  meditating  her  efcape  from  her  prii'u,  and  (lie  at  cfcapes 
lall  effected  it  by  means  ot  a  young  gentleman  George  from  pri 
Douglas,  brother  to  her  keeper,  who  had  t alien  in  h've  ^'"'• 
with  her.     On  the  2d   day  of  May  156S,  about  feven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  her  keeper  was  at  (upper 
with  his  family,  George  Douglas,  poflclfing  himfelf  of 
the  keys  of  the  caltle,  hallened  to   hci    apaitment,   and 
conduced  her  out  of  prifon.     Having  locked  the  gates 
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tcothnd.  ofihecaftle,  they  immediately  entered  a  boat  which 
^"""^^  v/aileJ  for  tliem  ;  MTid  bein:;  rowed  acrols  the  lake,  the 
lord  Sclcn  received  the  qiiesn  with  a  choftn  band  of 
horfcme'.i  in  comislcte  armour.  That  night  he  con- 
veyed her  to  his  lioufc  f  Niddrie  in  Weft  Lothian  ; 
where  having  rcfted  a  few  hours,  fhs  fet  out  for  Ha- 
milton. 

The  efcape  of  the  queen  threw  her  enemies  into  the 
greatcft  Ciinftcrnation.     Many  tbrfook  the  regent  open- 
ly ;  and  (till  more  made  their  fubmifllons  privately,  or 
he  regent  Concealed  themfelvcs.     He  did  not,  however,  dcfpond  ; 
lifes  au     but  relolved  to  defend  liimfelf  by  force  of  arms.     The 
queen  foou  f  >und  herfeif  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  and 
the  regent   oppofed  her  with  4C00.     Mary,  however, 
did  not  thin'iv  it  proper  to  rifk  a  b.ttle  ;  knowing  the 
capacity  of  the  regent  as  a  general,  and  that  his   ofS- 
cers  were  all  men  of  approved  valour  and  experience. 
But  in  this  prudsr.t  refolution  the  wa'  overruled  by  the 
impetuofity  of  her  troops.     A  battle  was  fought  on 
lar'y'sDr-  the   13th  of  Mny   1 568,  at  Langfidc  near  Glafgow  ; 
ij  defeat-  in  which  Mary's  army  was  deteated,  and  her  laft  hopes 
1  at  Lang-  blafted.    The  unfortunate  queen  !led  towards  Kirkcud- 
bright ;  where  finding  a  place  of  fafety,  Ibe  deliberated 
on  the  plan  ihe  Ihould  afterwards  follow.     The  refult 
of  her  deliber.itions,  as  frequently  happens  in  cafes  of 
perplexity,  led  her  to  take  the  woill  fteps  pollible.    Not- 
withftanding  all  the  perfidy  which  (he  had  found  in  E- 
lizabeth,  Mary  could  not  think  that  (he  would  no%v  re- 
fufe  to  afford  her  a  refuge  in  her  dominions ;  and  there- 
fore determined  to  retire  into  England.     To  this  Ihe 
iive'stofly  ^^^  been  folicited  by  Elizabeth  herfeif  during  her  con- 
ito  Eng-    finement  in  Lochleven  caltle  ;  and  (he  now  refolved,  in 
oppofition  to  the  advice  of  her  moft  faithful  councellors, 
to  make  the  fatal  expsriment. 

In  obedience  to  her  order,  the  lord  Herries  addref- 
fed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lauder,  the  deputy-commander  at 
Carlille  ;  and  after  detailing  her  defeat  at  Langlide, 
dcfired  to  know  if  Ihe  might  truft  herfeif  upon  Eng- 
lilh  ground.  This  officer  wrote  inftantly  an  anfwer,  in 
which  he  faid,  that  the  lord  Scroop  the  warden  of  the 
frontiers  being  abfent,  he  could  not  ('f  his  private  au- 
thority give  a  formal  affurance  in  a  matter  which  con- 
cerned the  rtate  of  a  queen  :  but  that  he  would  fend  by 
poft  to  his  court  to  know  the  pleafure  of  his  fovereign  ; 
and  that  if  in  the  mean  time  any  necellity  Ihould  force 
Mary  to  Carlille,  he  would  receive  her  with  joy,  and 
protsft  her  againfl  her  enemies.  Mary,  however,  be- 
iore  the  mellenger  could  return,  had  embarked  in  a  fi(h- 
ing  boat  with  fixteen  attendants.  In  a  few  hours  fhe 
landed  at  Wirkington  in  Cumberland  ;  and  from  thence 
(he  proceeded  to  Cockermouth,  where  ihe  continued 
till  Mr  Lauder,  h.tving  afTembled  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country;  conduced  her  with  the  greatell  refpect  to  the 
caftle  of  Carlille. 

'''.'  To  Elizabeth  Ihe   announced   her  arrival   in  a  dif- 

nnouiiccs  1      1     ,   r     1     j  l        1  ■  r  ■  1 

r  arrivii  P*t<^">  which  delcribed  her  late  misfortunes  m  general 

Elizi-     and  pathetic  terms,  and  in  which  flie  exprefled  an  carneit 

th.  folicitude  to  pay  her  a  vifit  at  her  court,  and  the  deep 

lenfe   ihe  ent.rtained   of  her  frieudftiip  and  generofity. 

The  queen  of  England,  by  obliging  and  polite  letters 

condoled   with  her  upon  her  lituation,  and  gave  her 

alllirances  of  all  the  favour  and  proteiflion  that  were 

due  to  the  jullice  of  her  caufe.     But  as  they  were  not 

accompanied  with  an  invitation  to  London,  Mary  took 

the  alarm.     She  thought  it  expedient  to  inftrudl  lord 
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Fleming  to  repair  to  France ;  and  fire  intruded  lord  Scotland. 
Herries  with  a  moil  preilhi;^  remonllrancc  to  Eliza-  '"'^0 
beth.  Her  anxiety  for  an  interview  in  order  to  vin-  AnJprcIl"" 
dicate  her  condiift,  her  ability  to  do  fo  in  the  mofi  fa-  her  f-r  an 
tisfa(5lory  manner,  and  her  power  to  explain  the  ingra-  interview, 
tittide,  the  crimes,  and  the  perfidy  of  her  enemies,  were 
urged  to  this  princefs.  A  delay  in  the  Hate  cf  her  af- 
fairs was  reprefented  as  nearly  equivalent  to  abfolute 
deftruiftion.  An  immediate  proof  was  therefor;  re- 
quelled  from  Elizabeth  of  the  lincerity  of  her  profef- 
lions.  It  Ihe  was  unwilling  to  admit  into  her  prefence 
a  queen,  a  relation,  and  a  Iriend,  the  was  reminded, 
that  as  Mary's  entrance  into  her  dominions  had  been 
voluntary,  her  departure  ought  to  be  equally  free  and 
unrellraiued.  She  valued  the  protedion  of  the  queen 
of  England  above  that  of  every  other  potentate  upon 
earth  :  but  if  it  could  not  be  granted,  fhe  would  folicit 
the  amity,  and  implore  the  aid,  of  powers  who  woii'.d 
commiferate  her  afllidlions,  and  be  forward  to  relieve 
ihem.  Amidft  remonflrances,  however,  which  were 
fo  juft  and  fo  n.itural,  Mary  failed  not  to  give  thanks 
to  Elizabeth  for  the  courtfey  with  which  fhe  had  hi- 
therto been  treated  in  the  caftle  of  Carliile.  She  took 
the  opportunity  alfo  to  beg  of  this  princefs  to  avert 
the  cruelty  of  the  regent  from  her  adherents,  and  to 
engage  him  not  ti>  wafte  her  kingdom  with  hoftility  and 
ravages  ;  and  ihe  had  the  prudence  to  pay  her  compli- 
ments in  an  affectionate  letter  to  fecretary  Cecil,  and  to 
court  his  kind  offices  in  extricating  her  from  her  dilB- 
culties  and  troubles. 

But  the  queen  of  England  was  not  to  be  moved  by 
remonltrances.     The  voluntary  offer  of  Mary  to  plead        721 
her  caufe  in  the  prefence  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  fatisfy  Delibera 
all  her  fcruples,  was  rejefted.     Her  difaflers  were  ra- 
ther a  matter  of  exultation  than  of  pity.     The  deh- 
berations  of  die  Englilh  queen,  and  thofe  of  her  ftatef-  fj'j^efj 
men,  were  not  direiffed  by  nwxims  of  equity,  of  com-  coiiceminj 
palFion,  or   of  generofity.      They  confideied  the  flight  Marr 
of  Mary  into  England  as  an  incident  that  was  fortu- 
nate and  favourable  to  them  ;  and  tliey  were  folicitous 
to  adopt  thofe  meafures  which  would  enable  them  to 
draw  from  it  the  greatell  profit  and  advantage.     If  the 
queen  of  Scots  were  allowed  to  return  to  her  own  do- 
minions, it  was  probable  that  fhe  would  foon  be  in  a 
condition  to  deflroy  the  earl  of  Murray  arjd  his  fac- 
tion, who  were  the  friends  of  England.     The  houfe  of 
Hamilton,  who  were   now   zealous  in  the  interefts  of 
France,  would  rife  into  confideration  and  power.    Eng- 
land would  be  kept  in  perpetual  turmoils  upon  the  fron- 
tiers ;  Ireland  would  receive  moleltation  from  the  Scots, 
and  its  dillurbances  grow  import,;nr   ;ind   dangerous. 
Mary  would  renew  with  redoubted  srdour  her  defigns 
againft   the   Protcftant  religion  ;  and  a   French  army 
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would  again  be  introduced  into  Scotland.  For  thele 
reafons,  Elizabeth  and  her  minifters  determining  not 
to  rellore  tiie  queen  of  Scots  to  her  throne,  confidered 
what  would  be  the  probable  confequences  of  permit- 
ting her  to  remain  at  liberty  in  England.  In  this  litu- 
ation, Ihe  would  augment  the  ntinober  of  her  partizans, 
fend  to  every  quarter  her  eniiil'aries,  and  inculcate  her 
title  to  the  crown.  Foreign  arabaiiaJurs  would  afford 
her  aid,  and  take  a  (hare  in  her  intii;'ues ;  and  Scot- 
land, where  there  was  fo  high  an  cbjeiit  to  be  gained, 
would  enter  with  cordiality  into  her  views.  This  plan 
being  alfo  hazardous,  it  was  deliberated  whether  the 
I  2  queen 
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«,-l,-d    •«««»  <Sf  Scots  might  not  be  allowed  to  take  a  voyage    vered  to  him  and  his  friend.,  or  detained  in  England  in   Vc^ 

^— '  into  France.     Bin  all  the  pretenllons  which  hud  hither-    luch  a  way  as   tnat  no  dav.ger  lliould  eniue  from  h^r 

to  thre  itined  the  crown  of  Elizabeth  would  in  this  cafe  aftivity  ;  and  whether,  upon  her  conviawn,  the  queen 
be  revived  A  llrons;  refentment  to  her  would  even  of  England  would  allow  h.s  proceedmgs,  and  thole  of 
ufe  Mary  ai^d  Charles  IX.  to  the  boldeft  and  moft  his  party,  to  be  proper,  maintain  the  government  of 
defpetate    enterprlfes.       The    party   of   the   quecu    of    the  young  king,  and  fupport  h-m   in  the  regency   .a  i 

Scots  i  1  Eueland.  llronff  from  motives  of  icligiou  and  ihe  tt^rms  of  the  ac^  c  f  parliament  which  had  conhrmed 
atleaion,  and  Irom  difcontents  and  the  love  of  change,  him  in  that  office.  To  theie  requilmons  it  was  an- 
would  ftiniulate  their  anger  and  ambition.  England  fvvered,  upon  the  part  ct  the  Engl  (h  deputies  tnat 
had  now  no  territories  in  France.  A  war  with  that  their  conimiffiou  was  fo  am?  c,  that  they  could  enter 
country  and  with  Scotlmd  would  involve  the  greateft  into  and  proceed  with  ilie  conirove.fy  ;  and  that  they 
dincers  Upon  revolving  diefe  m;al"ures  and  topics,  had  liiierty  tJ  declare,  that  the.r  lovereign  would  not 
EMz  be'h  and  lier  councellors  were  induced  to  con-  reftore  liic  queen  ot  8c<!ts  to  her  crown,  it  fatistaft  .ry 
elude  that  it  was  by  fir  the  wifeil  expedient  to  keep  proofs  of  her  crime  fliould  be  produced  ;  but  that  they 
the  queen  of  Scot>  in  conlinemenr,  to  invent  methods  knew  not,  and  were  not  inllruae..  to  fay,  in  what  man- 
to"'au"ment  her  diftiefs  to  give  countenance  to  the  re-  ner  flie  would  linally  condufl  herleif  as  to  her  perfon 
Ken'  and  to  hold  her  kingdom  in  dependence  and  fub-  and  punilhmtnt.  V/iih  regard  to  the  foveieignty  of 
j   a'  the  piince,  and  the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  they 

In  confequence  of  this   cruel  and  unjurt  refolution,    were  points,   they  oblerved,  which  might  be  canvafTed 
M  II y  wai  acquainted,  that  Ihe  could  not  be  admitted    in  a  iucure   p. nod.     Thefe   replies  did  not   pleafe  the 
into  Elizabeth's  prelence  till  (he  had  cleared  herfelf  of    regent  and  hii  ailociates  j  and  they  requcfted  the  Eng- 
the  crimes  inii)ui«d  to  her;  the   was   warned  nit   to    hlh  commllhoners  to  tianfmit  their  doubts  and  icruples 
thi  .k  oi  introducing  French  troops  into  Scoiland  ;  and    to  he  examined  and  anfw.-red  by  Elizabeth, 
it  was  hinted,  that  for  the  more  fecurity  fhe  ought  to        But  while   the  regent  difcovcreJ   in  this  manner  his 
be  removed  farther  from  the  frontier.     This  melfage    apprchenfions,  he  yet  affirmed  that  lie  wa=  able  to  an- 
at  once   Ihowed  Mary  the  imprudence  of  her  couduft    A'-er  the  charges  imputed  to  him  and  his  taftion  ;  and 
in  truiling  herl'df  to   Ehzabeth.     But  the  error  could    this  being  in  a  gieat  meafure  a  diltinft  matter  from  the 
no:   now   be  remedied.      She  was  watched  to  prevent    contioverfy  of  the  murder,  he  was  defired  to  proceed       ^tj 
her  efcape,  and  ail  her  remjnftrances  were  Viin.     The     in  >'•     It  was  contended,  that  Bothvel,  who  had  the  Hisaccu: 
earl  of  Marrav  attempted  to  accafe   her;  and  it  was    chief  concern  in  the  murder  of  lord  Darnley,  poifefTed  tif'"  »8»i 
at  Ml  concluded  that  Elizabeth  could  not,  confillently    fuch  credit   with  the  queen,  that  within  three  months  '^'")'- 
with  her  own  hon.-.u;-  and  the  tranquillity  of  her  go-    after  that  horrible  event,  he  feized  her  peifon   and  led 
vernment,  fufl'er  the  queen  of  Scots  to   come  into  her    her  captive  to   Dunbar,  obtained  a  divorce   from  his 
pi-efence,  to  depait  out  of  England,  or  to  be  reftored    wifr,  and  married  her  :   that  the  nobility,  being  moved 
to  her  dignity,  till  her  caufe  Ihould  be  tried  and  decid-    with  his  climes,  did  confederate  to  punilh  him  ;  to  re- 
ed.    An  order  was  given  to  remove  her  from  Carlide    lieve  her  from  the  tyranny  of  a  man  who  had  ravilhed 
callle  to  a  place  of  (trengih  at  a  greater  dift^rce  from    her,  and   who  could   not  be  her  hufband  ;  and  to  pre- 
the  borders,  to  coniine  her  more  clofely,  and  to  guard    f'-rve  the  life  of  the  prince  :  that  having  taken  arms 
lide,  and      ag.iinlf  all  poflibility  of  an  efcape.  f^r  thefe  purpofes,  the  earl  marched  ap;ainll  them  ;  but 

''"•■-'''  J,,  confequence   of   thefe  extraordinay  tranfidions,    that,  propofmg  to  decide  the  quairel  by  fingle  combat, 

a  trial  took  place,  perhaps  the  moft  remarkable  for  his  challenge  was  accepted  :  that  he  declined,  notwith- 
its  injaftice  and  partiality  of  any  recorded  in  hiltory.  Handing,  to  enter  the  lil'.s,  and  fled  :  that  the  queen, 
Mary,  confined  and  apprehenfive,  fabraitted  to  be  tried  preferring  his  impunhy  to  her  own  honour,  favoured 
as  they  thought  proper.  The  regent,  who  was  to  be  his  efe.ipe  by  going  over  to  the  nobility  :  that  they 
the  accufer,  was  fnmmoned  into  E  igland,  and  commif-  conduced  her  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  informed 
fio  ers  were  appointed  on  both  fides.  On  the  4th  of  her  ot  the  motives  of  their  proceedings,  lequefted  her 
Oaober,  the  commiluoners  met  at  York  ;  and  four  to  t.ske  the  pr.  per  fleps  agalnft  him  and  the  other  re« 
days  after,  the  deputies  of  the  queen  of  Scots  were  glcides,  and  inireated  her  to  dilfolve  her  pretended  mar- 
calleJ  to  make  known  their  complaints.  They  related  riage,  to  take  care  of  her  fon,  and  to  confuk  the  tran- 
the  moft  material  circumltances  of  the  cruel  ufage  fhe  quiility  of  her  realm  :  that  this  treatment  being  ofFen- 
h  id  received.  Their  accufations  were  an  alarming  in-  live  to  her,  fl-ie  menanced  them  with  vengeance,  and  of- 
trodudion  to  the  bufinefs  in  which  the  regent  had'em-  fered  to  furrender  her  crown  if  they  woulJ  permit 
barked  ;  and  notwithilandipg  the  encouragement  Ihown  her  to  polfefs  the  murderer  of  her  hufband  :  that  her 
to  him  by  Ellz.ibeth,  he  was  alfauhed  by  apprehenfions.  inflexible  mind,  and  the  nectfllties  ol  the  ilaie,  com- 
The  artifices  of  M.iitlar.d  added  to  his  alarms.  In-  pelled  them  to  keep  her  at  a  diffance  from  him,  and 
Head  of  proceeding  inlianlly  to  defend  himfelf,  or  to  ou;  of  the  way  of  a  communication  with  his  adhe- 
accufe  the  quesn,  he  fouglii  perniiffion  to  relate  his  rents  :  that  during  her  confinement,  tindiug  herfelf 
doubts  and  fciupks  to  the  En£;lilh  commilhoners.  In  fatigued  with  the  troubles  of  royalty,  and  unfit  for 
•f  Alurr.y.  j^j,  Q^-n  name,  and  with  the  concuirence  of  his  alfoci-  them  from  vexation  of  fplrit  and  the  weaknefs  ot  her 
atcs,  he  demanded  to  know  whether  they  hud  i'ufhcient  body  and  intellecl,  fhe  freely  and  of  her  own  will  re- 
aiit'iority  from  Eli/.abeili  to  pronounce,  in  the  cafe  of  figned  her  crown  to  her  fon,  and  conlliluted  the  earl  of 
the  niuijcr.  Guilty  or  not  guilty,  according  to  the  evi-  ^Iurray  to  the  regency;  that  the  king  accordingly  had 
<lence  tha'  ihould  belaid  b.foie  them;  whether  they  been  crowned,  and  Murray  adniiued  to  the  regency  ? 
would  aflually  cxcrcife  this  power  ;  whether,  in  the  tliat  the  fini.'t!on  of  the  three  eftates  affeniblcd  in  par- 
etci.t  cf  Uer  ciiminiility,  their  fuvcreign  IhotilJ  be  ddi-  liaracnt  having  coufumed  tbefs  apptilDimer.is,  an  uni- 
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.  .ifal  obei?ience  of  the  people  had  enfued,  and  a  fteady  fecretary  Maidand  to  fpecify  thtir  complaints,  and  be-  ^^|;^^^^ 
adminiftration  ofjuflice  h:id  tsken  place  :  that  certain  fought  them  to  allow  lier  to  appear  in  pailiair.ent,  and 
per;ons,h(wever,  envious  of  the  public  order  and  peace,  to  join  and  allift  in  feeking  a  remedy  to  them  from  the 
had  brought  her  out  of  prlfon,  and  had  engaged  to  wildom  of  the  three  ellates.  This  overture,  however, 
fubvert  the  g.  vcrnmert  ;  that  they  had  been  difappfiint-  f(>  falutary  and  fiibmillive,  they  abfohitely  rejecled. — 
eJ  in  their  wicked  attempts  i  and  that  it  was  moft  jnft  They  were  animated  by  purpofes  of  ambition,  and  had 
and  eqult;ible,  that  the  kinsj  and  the  regent  (hnuld  be  not  in  view  a  relief  from  grievances.  They  forced  her 
fupp'  rted  in  power,  in  oppofition  to  a  rebellious  and  from  her  capital  in  the  night,  and  impriloned  her  in 
turbulent  f;iAion.  Lochleven  ;  and    there,  they  affirm,    being   exhaufted 

with  the  toils  of  government  and  the  languors  of  fick^ 
nefs,  (he,  without  conftraint  orfolicitaticn,  refigned  her 
crown  to  her  fon,  and  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray  to 
i>e  rcgeat  diirijig  his  minority.  Thii  indeed  was  to 
illume   an  unlimited  power  over  f^As  ;  but  the  truth 


This  apology,  fa  imperfeft,  fo  impucknt,  and  fo  ir- 
reconciWable  with  hillory,  received  a  complete  confuta- 
tion from  the  deputies  <;f  the  queen  of  Scots.  To 
tale  arms  againft  her  becaufe  Boibwcl  hud  her  favour, 
was,  they  faid,  a  l.inie  juftiScatlo.-i  of  the  earl  ot  Mur- 


ray and  bis  frienJs ;  fiiice  it  hsd  never  been  properly  could  neither  be  concealed,  nor  overturned,  nor  pallia- 
manlfcrte<l  to  her  that  he  was  the  nuinkrer  of  her  huf-  ted.  She  was  in  tiie  vigour  of  youth,  unaffailed  by  ma- 
band.  He  had  indeed  been  fnlpefted  of  tliis  crime;  ladies,  and  witiiout  any  irilirmity  that  co-jld  induce  her 
but  had  b?en  tried  by  his  peers,  and  acquitted.  His  W  furrender  the  government  of  her  kingdom.  Nor  whs 
acquittal  had  been  tatilicd  in  parliament,  and  had  ob-  it  unknown  to  them  that  the  earl  of  Athol  and  the  ba- 
talned  the  cxprefs  appr  b  itir  n  of  the  party  who  were  ''"ns  Tullibardin  and  Lethington,  pi  incipal  men  of  their 
now  f.  loud  in  accudrg  him,  and  who  had  confpired  council,  difpatched  Sir  Robert  Melvil  to  her  with  a 
agamrt  her  authority.  Thrfe  rebels  had  even  urged  '■i"g  and  prefents,  with  a  recommendation  to  fubfciibe 
her  tn  ace  mplifti  her  marriage  w^th  him,  had  recc  rn-  whatever  p-.pers  (hould  be  laid  before  her,  as  tlie  only 
mended  him  .  s  the  fitted  perfon  t  ■  govern  the  realm,  means  in  her  power  to  fave  her  life,  and  with  an  afiurancc 
and  had  (uhiiribcd  a  bond  all^riiny  his  innrcence,  and  'i^-'t  what  rtie  did  under  captivity  could  not  operate  any 
binding  tliemitlves  to  chall -i  ge  and  pu'ifti  al'  his  ad-  injury  to  her.  Melvil,  too,  con.mutiicated  to  her  an 
verfaries  and  oppor.cnts.  They  had  nver,  cither  before  in;imalion  in  writing  from  Sir  Nicholas  Thr  gmorton, 
or  after  the  marriai-e,  like  true  fn'jefls,  advertTed  which  gave  her  the  fame  advice  and  the  fame  alfurance. 
the  queen  oi"  his  guilt,  till,  having  experience  of  their  To  Sir  Nicholas  TLiogmorton  (lie  fent  an  ai;fwer,  in- 
(Irength,  they  fecretly  trok  arms,  a"d  invcfted  her  in  formirg  him  that,  fhe  would  follow  his  counfil ;  and  en- 
Bonhwick  caftlc.  The  fird  mark  of  ih:-ir  d'fple'ftire  j  'inii^g  him  to  declare  to  his  millrefs  her  haplcfs  Hate, 
was  the  found  of  a  trumpet  in  hofliliiy,  and  t'.e  dif-  *"J  'li^i*  h^r  refignation  of  her  crown  was  con.irained. 
play  of  warlike  b  inners.  She  made  her  efcape  to  Dun-  Nor  did  this  ambalfador  negleft  her  commiffion  ;  and  it 
bar;  and  they  returning  to  Edir.burjh,  levied  troops,  was  a  popular  perfuafion  that  Elizabeth  would  have 
iliued  pr.  clam-itit  nr,  took  the  field  agaii  ft  her,  under  marched  an  army  to  her  relief,  il  Ihe  had  not  been  inti- 
the  preterce  of  del'vetrng  her  from  hi  tyiarnv,  and  midated  by  the  threat  of  the  rebels,  th.it  the  blood  of 
get  poflePJon  of  her  pe.  ion.  She  wm^  willin  ■  to  pre-  the  q;jeen  ot  S^ots  w.iuid  be  the  wages  of  her  lolJisrs. 
vert  tlie  effufion  of  blond,  and  was  v.ry  far  from  pre-  It  was  alfo  not  to  be  contradidled,  that  wh.en  the  h.rd 
ferring  his  impu' iry  to  her  hon;'ur.  Kirkaldy  of  Lindfay  prefcnted  to  his  fovereign  the  inlliumenls  of 
Grange,  in  obedience  to  inftrucftirns  from  them,  de-  relignation.  Ire  menaced  her  with  a  clofer  prilon  and  a, 
lired  her  to  c»nfe  Isim  to  rc'ire,  and  invited  her  to  pafs  fpeedy  dea'Ji  i:  ihe  Ihould  rcfufe  to  fubfcribe  them.  It 
to  them  urdtr  the  pr  mife  of  being  ferved  and  obeyed  ^^as  under  an  extreme  terror,  and  wiih  many  tears,  thai 
as  iheir  fovereign.  She  confented,  and  Kirkaldy  ta-  fhe  put  her  name  to  them.  She  did  nin  conlidcr  them 
kin?:  Bothwel  by  the  h.ind,  recomnrcnded  it  to  him  to  as  her  deeds;  did  not  read  them  ;  and  pintefteJ,  thai 
depart,  and  afiured  him  that  ni-  man  w^iild  purfue  when  fne  was  at  liberty,  Ihe  would  difavowfubfcrip  ioni 
him.  It  w.^s  by  their  own  co  trivance  that  he  fled  ;  which  had  been  extorted  from  her-.  Even  Dougla',  the 
ardit  WIS  in  their  power  to  have  trkenh'm;  but  they  keeper  of  Lochleven,  could  not  endure  lo  be  a  wiinefs 
ftio«ed  not  the  Icaft  deftre  to  m.ilce  him  their  pri-  of  the  violence  employed  agaii. ft  her.  He  departed  i  ul 
foner.  He  reu-ained,  too,  for  fome  lime  in  the  king-  of  her  preicnce,  that  he  might  not  fee  her  furrender  her 
dcm,  nud  v^'as  unraolefled  by  them  ;  and  it  was  not  till  rights  againft  her  will;  and  he  fought  and  obtained 
he  wa>  upon  the  fc.is  that  they  sfrei^ed  to  go  in  fearch  from  her  a  certiil-ate,  that  he  was  not  acceifory  to  this 
cf  him.  Wi.en  llie  furre  dered  hcrfelf  in  the  Hght  of  compulfion  and  outrage.  Nor  r'.id  it  confift  with  the 
thtir  arr-.v,  the  earl  of  M  rton  ratified  the  ftipulations  flighteft  probabiitty  or  reafon,  that  fhe  would,  of  her 
of  Kirkah'y,  made  obeilance  to  her  in  their  names,  own  will  and  accord,  er.ccute  a  refignaticn  of  her  royal 
and  promil'ed  her  all  the  fervice  and  honour  which  h.-id  eftate,  and  retain  no  provifion  for  her  future  maintc. 
ever  iieen  paid  to  any  of  her  predecell'orj.  Thev  were  nance.  Yet  by  thefe  extraordinary  deed?,  the  condi- 
not  flave^,  however,  to  their  er.gigements.  They  car-  tion  to  wliich  fhe  was  reduced  was  moft  miferable  anil 
lied  her  to  Edinbiir  h,  but  did  not  l"dpc  her  in  her  wretched.  For  no  portion  whatever  of  her  rcvcnu* 
palace.  She  was  cotnmiitcd  to  thr  hoiife  of  a  burgefs,  was  rcierved  to  her,  and  no  fecuritv  of  any  kind  was 
and  treated  with  the  vileft  indigniti-s.  She  indeed  granted  either  for  her  liherly  or  her  life.  As  to  the 
brke  out  into  menaces,  and  tlireaiened  them  ;  nor  was  coronation  of  the  prince,  it  could  lave  no  validity,  a$ 
this  a  matter  either  of  blame  or  wonder.  But  it  was  being  founded  in  a  prea-nded  and  forced  refignation. 
utterly  fall'e  that  fhe  had  ever  made  any  offer  to  give  It  was  alfo  defeftivc  in  its  form  ;  for  there  v,rere  in  Scot- 
away  her  crown,  if  Ihc  might  poflefs  Bothwel.  In  the  land  more  than  an  hundred  earh,  bifhops,  and  lord< ; 
mMR  of  bcr  fuH"erii>gs,  (tc  had  even  required  them  by  and  of  thefe  tL«  whole,  or  at  Icaft  the  major  pait,  ought 
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Scotland,  to  conctir  in  matters  of  importance.  Now  there  did 
■''"'''"*^  not  artift  in  it  more  lli;m  four  e.irls,  fix  lords,  one  bi- 
flicp,  and  two  or  three  abbots.  Proteftatioiis,  too, 
were  openly  made,  that  nothing  tranf.ided  at  that  pe- 
riod ihould  be  any  prej'idice  to  the  queen,  her  eftate, 
and  the  blood-royal  of  .Scotland.  Neither  could  it  be 
rightly  conceived,  that  il  Uie  queen  had  willingly  lur- 
reiidered  her  dignities,  ftie  would  have  named  tlie  earl  of 
Murray  to  the  regency  in  preference  to  the  duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  who  had  a  natural  and  proj>jr  claim  to  il,  and 
who  had  deferved  well  of  her  country  by  difcharging 
that  high  office  during  her  minority.  As  to  the  raliii- 
cation  of  the  invcftiture  of  the  young  prince,  and  the 
regency  of  tlie  earl  of  Murray  by  the  ellates,  it  was 
obfervable,  that  this  was  done  in  an  illegal  parliament. 
It  was  an  invalid  confiimation  of  deeds  which  in  ihem- 
fclves  had  no  inherent  power  or  elHcacy.  The  princi- 
pal nobility,  too,  objcded  in  this  parliament  to  this  ra- 
tification. Proteftations  were  made  before  the  lords  ot 
the  articles,  as  well  as  before  the  three  ellates,  to  inter- 
rupt and  defeat  tranfaiflions  which  were  in  a  wild  holti- 
lity  to  the  conftitntion  and  the  laws.  Neither  was  it 
true  that  the  government  of  the  king  and  the  regent 
was  univerfally  obeyed,  and  adminilfered  with  equity 
and  approbation  :  for  a  great  diviliou  of  the  nobility 
never  acknowledged  any  authority  but  that  of  the 
queen,  and  never  held  any  couits  but  in  her  name  ;  and 
it  was  notorious,  that  the  adminilliatioa  of  llie  ufurpers 
had  been  marked  and  diftir.guiflied  by  enormous  ciuel- 
ties  and  opprelTions.  Many  honourable  families  and 
loyal  fubje«51s  had  been  perfecuted  to  ruin,  and  plunder- 
ed of  their  wealth,  to  gratify  the  retainers  and  foldiers 
who  upheld  this  infolent  domination  ;  and  murder  and 
bloodlhed,  theft  and  rapine,  were  prevalent  to  a  degree 
unheard  of  for  many  ages.  Upon  idl  thefe  accounts,  it 
was  inferred,  that  Elizabeth  ought  to  fupport  tlie 
queen  of  Scots,  to  rellore  her  to  her  crown,  and  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  a  mod  unnatural  and  rebellious 
faftion. 

To  thefe  faifls  the  regent  did  not  pretend  to  make 
any  objeiflion;  and  though  required  by  the  Englilh 
commilTioners  to  produce  founder  and  better  reafons  for 
his  treatment  of  the  queen,  he  did  not  advance  any 
thing  in  his  own  behalf.  He  even  allowed  the  char- 
ges of  treafon  and  ufurpation  to  be  prelfed  againft  him, 
without  prefuming  to  anfwcr.  This  furprifmg  beha- 
viour, which  might  readily  hare  beencnltriied  into  an 
acknowledgment  ot  his  guilt,  it  feems,  proceeded  from 
fome  conferences  which  he  had  with  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk. This  nobleman  was  a  zealous  partizan  for  the 
fucceffion  of  Mary  to  the  Englilh  ciown.  He  was 
llrongly  poifelfed  with  the  opinion,  that  his  miftrefs, 
while  the  was  difpofed  to  gratify  her  animofity  andjea- 
loufies  againft  the  queen  of  Scots,  was  fecretly  lelblved, 
by  fixing  a  ftain  upon  her,  to  exclude  her  altogether 
from  the  I'ucceflion,  and  to  involve  her  fon  in  her  dif- 
grace.  He  was  eager  to  defeat  a  purpofe,  which  he 
cmceived  to  be  not  only  unjuft  in  itfelf,  but  highly 
detrimental  to  his  country.  It  was  in  his  power  to 
aft  with  this  view  ;  and  he  obfervcd  with  pleafure,  tliat 
Maitland  ot  Lethington  was  favourable  to  Maty.  To 
this  ftatefman,  accordingly,  he  ventured  to  exprefs  his 
furprife,  that  the  regent  could  be  allured  to  think  of 
an  attempt  fo  blameable  as  that  of  criminating  his  fove- 
reign.     If  Mary  had  really  given  offence  by  mifcar. 
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riage  and  millakes,  it  yet  was  not  the  bufinefs  of  a  good 
fubje^  induRriouily  to  hold  hei  out  to  fcorn.  Anxious 
and  repeated  conferences  were  held  by  them  ;  and  at 
length  it  was  formally  agreed,  that  the  regent  fliould 
not  accufe  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and  that  the  duke  in 
return  fli'  u!d  proteft  him  in  the  favour  of  Elizabeth, 
and  fecure  him  in  the  polftlllon  of  his  regency. 

But  while  the  regent  engaged  himfelf  in  this  in- 
tiigue  with  the  duke  of  Norfcl'-,  he  was  dellrous  not- 
withllanding  of  gratifying  the  refentmcnts  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  of  advancing  his  own  interelts  by  imdermi- 
ning  fecrotly  the  fame  and  reputation  ot  his  loveri  ign. 
He  i)iltru<flcd  Maitland,  George  Buchanan,  James  Mac- 
gill,  and  J'  hn  Wood,  to  go  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  earl  of  Sudex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  to  com- 
municate to  them  as  private  perfons,  and  not  in  tlieir 
chara<51er  of  commitriuners,  the  letters  to  Bothwel,  and 
the  other  proofs  upon  which  he  athrmed  the  guilt  of 
the  queen  tf  Scots.  It  was  his  defire  that  they  would 
examine  thefe  papers,  give  tlieir  opinion  of  them  to  Eli- 
zabeth, and  inform  him  whether  Ihe  judged  them  fuf- 
ficicnt  evidences  of  Mary's  concern  in  the  murder  other 
huiband.  If  this  ihould  be  her  opinion,  be  tcilified  his 
own  readlnefs,  and  that  of  his  alibciates,  to  Iwear  that 
the  papers  were  genuine,  and  of  the  hand-writing  of 
the  queen.  By  this  operation,  he  was  folicitous  to  cf- 
tablilh  his  vouchers  as  inconteilible,  and  as  teftimonies 
ot  record.  The  commiflioners  examined  his  papers,  and 
heard  the  comments  of  Buchanan  and  his  other  af- 
fillants  ;  but  they  do  notfetm  to  have  bellowed  the  ful- 
left  credit  upon  them.  They  deicribed  them,  however, 
to  Elizabeth  ;  pointed  out  the  places  of  them  which 
were  ftrongeft  againft  Mary  ;  and  allowed  that  their 
force  and  meaning  were  very  great,  if  their  genuinenefs 
coidd  be  demonrtrated.  But  of  their  genuinenefs  they 
acknowledged  that  they  had  no  other  evidence  than 
ftout  alfertions,  and  the  offer  of  oaths.  The  earl  of 
Sulfex,  in  a  piivate  difpatch  to  fecretary  Cecil,  does 
more  than  inhnuate*,  that  he  thought  Mary  would  be 
able  to  prove  the  letters  palpable  forgeries ;  and  with 
refpeifl  to  the  murder  of  the  king,  he  declares  in  plain 
terms,  that  from  all  he  could  learn,  Murray  and  his  fac- 
tion would,  upou  a  judicial  trial,  be  found  by  "  proofs 
hardly  to  be  denied,"  more  criminal  in  that  charge  than 
the  queen  herfelf.  Elizabeth  and  her  minifters,  upon 
the  leceipt  of  fuch  difpatches,  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  empower  them  to  adopt  a  method  of  proof  fo 
palpably  fufpicious,  and  in  which  Ihe  could  not  openly 
concur,  without  grofsly  violating  even  the  appeaiance 
ol  probity.  The  regent  had  before  attempted  to  en- 
gage her  in  a  direct  alfurance  of  the  validity  of  his  pa- 
pers, when  he  fubmittcd  copies  ot  them  to  her  infpec- 
tion  by  his  fecretary  Mr  AVood.  His  attempt  at  this 
jundture  was  ot  a  fimilar  kind  ;  and  it  could  not  recom- 
mend him  to  the  Englilh  commillloners. 

Nor  w  ere  thefe  the  only  tranfaiflions  which  took 
place  during  the  continuance  of  the  commilhonets  at 
York.  The  inventive  and  icfining  genius  of  Lething- 
ton had  fuggefted  to  him  a  projeft,  which  he  commu- 
nicated in  confidence  to  the  biihop  of  Rof'.  It  recei- 
ved tlie  warm  approbation  of  this  eccleliaftic  ;  and  they 
determined  to  put  it  to  a  trial.  While  they  attended 
tlie  duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  diverlion  of  hawking,  they 
infinuated  into  him  the  notion  of  his  allying  liimlelf 
with  the  queen  cf  Scots.     Her  beauty,  her  accomplifli- 

ments. 
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Scotland,  merits,  and  her  kingdom,  were  high  allurements  to  this    wel 


SCO 


nobleman  ;  and  as  he  was  the  greateft  fubjed  of  Eng- 
land, ;ind  perhaps  of  Europe,  he  feemed  not  to  be  un- 
worthy of  thcni.  The  propofal  was  very  flattering  to 
the  admiration  he  entertained  of  Mary,  to  hi*,  ambition, 
and  tohis  patriotifm.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  he 
was  the  more  convinced  of  its  propriety.  His  accefs 
to  be  informed  of  the  praftices  of  the  regent,  deftroyed 
in  him  the  operation  of  thefe  flanders  by  which  her  ene- 
mies were  fo  adive  to  traduce  her.  In  this  rtate  of  his 
mind,  the  lady  Scroop,  his  fifter,  who  refidedat  Bol- 
•  ton  Caltle  with  Mary,  completely  confirmed  his  refoln- 
tion.  For  from  her  he  learned  tlie  orderly  carriage  and 
the  amiable  difpofitions  of  tlie  queen  of  Scots.  He  was 
now  impatient  to  have  a  fit  feafon  to  make  her  formally 
the  offer  of  his  hand. 

Elizabeth  in  the  mean  time  was  thrown  into  confu- 
fion  by  the  refufal   of  the  regent   to    accufe  the  queen 


that  they  had  fubfcribed  a  bond  confpiring  the  Scotland, 
death  of  the  king  ;  and  that  their  guilt  had  been  at-  ^""''^  '■" 
tcdeJ  in  the  fi^hl  ^f  lo.oco  fpeiflators  by  thofe  of 
their  confederates  wiio  had  already  been  executed. 
They  exclaimed  againft  the  enormous  ingratitude,  and 
the  unparalleled  audacity  of  men,  who  could  forget  fo 
completely  all  the  obligations  which  they  owed  to  their 
fovereign  j  and  who,  not  fatisfied  wiih  ufurping  her 
power,  could  even  charge  her  with  a  murder  which  they 
therafelves  had  committed.  They  reprefented  tlie  ftrong 
necefiity  which  had  arifen  for, the  fulleft  vindication  of 
their  miftrels  ;  and  they  faid,  that  in  fo  weighty  an  ex- 
tremity,  they  could  not  poilibly  fuppofe  that  Ihe  would 
be  reftrained  from  appearing  in  her  own  defence.  They 
had  her  inftruftions,  if  her  honour  was  touched  to  make 
this  requilition  ;  and  till  it  was  granted,  they  infifted, 
that  all  proceedings  in  the  conference  lliould  be  at  an 
end.     A  refufal  of  this  liberty,  in  the  fituation  to  which 
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of  Scots.     To  give  a  pofitive  anfwcr  to  his  doubts  and  Ihe  was  driven,  would  be  an   infallible  proof  that   no 

fcruples  was  not  confiftent   with  her  honour  ;  and  yet  good   was  intended  to  her.     It  was  their  wiih  to  deal 

without   this   condefcenfion,  fhe   was  allured   that  the  with  fincerity  and  uprightnefs ;  and  they  were  perfua- 

Scottifh  deputies  would  not  exhibit  their  charge  or  cri-  ded,  that  without  a   proper  freedom  of  defence,  their 

mination.     Having    deceived  Mary  therefore  with  fair  queen    would  neceflarily   fall  a  viflim  to  partiality  and 

promifes,  Ihe   was  aflive  in  gaining  over  the  regent  to  injuftice.     They  therefore  eaineftly  prelTed  the  Englifn 

her  views ;   which  having  done,   he  confented  at  laft  to  commiffioners,  that  ihe  might  be  permitted   to  prefent 

prefer  his  accufation  againll  Mary  before  the   commif-  herfeU    before  Elizabeth,  the  nobles   of  England,  and 

fioners,  who  now  met  at  Weftminfter  by  the  command  the   ambaffadors    of  foreign  nations,   in   order  to   ma- 

of  Elizabeth.     The  charge  was  exprefTed  in  general  and  nifeft  to  the  world  the  injuries  flie  had  fuffered,  and  her 

prefumptive  terms.     It  affirmed,   that  as  James  earl  of  innocence. 

Bothwel  was  the  chief  executor  of  the  murder  of  king  After  having  made  thefe  fpirited  reprefentations  to 

Henry,  fo  the  queen  was   his  perfuader  and  counfel  in  the   Engliih  commiffioners,  the  deputies   of  Mary  de- 

the  device  ;  that  fhe  was  a  maintainer  and  fortifier  of  fired  to   have  accefs  to  the  queen  of  England.     They  ThcVare 
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this  unnatural  deed,  by  ftopping  the  inquifition  into  it 
and  its  punifhment,  and  by  taking  in  marriage  the  prin- 
cipal regicide  ;  that  they  had  begun  to  exercife  a  cruel 
tyranny  in  the  commonwealth,  and  had  formed  a  refo- 
lution  of  deftroying  the  innocent  prince,  and  of  tranf- 
Icrring  the  crown  from  the  true  line  of  its  kings  to  a 
bloody  murderer  and   a  godlefs  tyrant ;  and  that  the 
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were  admitted   accordingly  to  an  audience  ;  and  in  a  admitted  to 
formal  addrefs  or  petition  they  detailed  what  had  hap- ^''^'"'j'ence 
pened,  infilled  that  the  liberty  of  perfonal  defence  fhould  ?^  j^''^^" 
be  allowed  to  their  miflrefs,  and  demanded  that  the  earl        * 
of  Murray  and  his  a/Iociates  fhould  be  taken  into  cufto- 
dy,  till  they  Ihould  anfwer  to  fuch  charges  as   fhould 
be  preferred  againft  them.     She  defired  to  have  fome 
eflates  of  the  realm,  finding  her  unworthy  to  reign,  had    time  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  matters   of  fuch  high  im- 
ordered  her  to  refign  the  crown,  herfon  to  be  crowned,    poitance  ;  and  told  them,   that  they  might  foon  expeft 
and  the  earl  of  Murray  to  be  ellabliflied   in  the  regen-    to  hear  fiom  her. 

cy.     Before  this   accufation  was  preferred,    theeailof        The  bifhop  of  Rofs,  and  the  other  deputies  of  Mary,  And  make 
Lenox    prefented    himlelf  before   the  Englifh  commif-    in  the  mean  time,  ftruck  with  the   perfidious  manage- propofalsof 
fioners;  made  a  lamentable   declaration  of  his  griefs,    ment  of  the  conferrence,  convinced  of  the  jealoufies  and  ^"^""1'"':- 
and  produced  to  them  the  letters  which  had  pafled  be-    paffions  of  Elizabeth,  fenfible  that  her  power  over  her  "I*''''''- 
tween  him    and   Mary   concerning   the    murder,  with    commiffioners   was  unlimited,  and  anxious  for  the  de- 
a  writing  which  contained  a  diredi  affirmation  of  her    liverance  of  their  miftrefs,  made  an  overture  for  an  ac- 
guilt.  commodation  to  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and  Sir  William 

The  deputies  of  Mary  were  aftonifhed  at  this  accufa-  Cecil.  They  propofed,  that  the  original  meaning  of 
tion,  being  a  violent  ii.tringeincnt  of  a  proteftaiinn  which  the  conicrence  ihould  ftill  be  adhered  to,  notwlthftand- 
they  had  formerly  given  in,  and  which  had  been  accept-  ing  tl;e  accufation  which  had  been  prefented  by  the 
ed,  namely,  that  the  crrwu,  eftate,  perfon,  and  honour  earl  of  Murray  ;  and  that  Elizabeth,  difregarding  it  as 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  fhould  be  guarded  againft  every  an  effort  of  fadion,  fhould  proceed  to  a  good  agreement 
affault  and  injury  ;  yet  in  all  thefe  particulars  fhe  was    between   Mary   and   her    fiibjeifls.      For   this    fcheme, 

which  is  fo  expreffive  of  their  fufpicions  of  Elizabeth 
and  of  her  commitTioner>^,  they  had  no  authority  from 
their  miftrefs.  They  acknowledged  accordingly,  that 
it  was  made  without  her  inftruflions,  and  intimated 
that  ihey  were  moved  to  it  by  their  anxiety  for  peace 
and  the  reeftablilhment  of  the  affairs  of  the  Scottilh 
nation.  They  were  introduced  at  H.impton-coutt  to 
Elizabeth  ;  who  liftened  to  their  motion,  and  was 
avcrfe  from  it.     They  then  repeated  the  dcfires  of  the 


touched  and  affefted.  It  was  underftood  that  no  judi- 
cial proceedings  fhould  take  place  againft  her  ;  yet  flie 
was  aifluall)  arraigned  as  a  criminal,  and  her  deputies 
were  called  upon  to  defend  iier.  They  difcovcred  not, 
however,  any  apprehenfionof  the  validity  of  the  charge  ; 
and  while  they  fully  explained  the  motives  wl'.ich  aftu- 
aled  the  earl  of  Murr:Hy  and  his  faflion  in  their  pro- 
ceeding', they  imputed  to  perfons  among  themfelvcs 
the  guilt  of  the  king's   murder.     They  affirmed,  that 

the  queen's  adrerfaries  were  the  accomplices  of  Both-   petition  ihey  had  prefented   to  her ;  but  fhe  did  not 
4  tbinlc 
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tii.  think  ft  right  that  the  queen  of  Seots  CionlJ  yrt  hai-c 
7*^  ihe  lib«riy  to  defend  hsrlUI'  in  perlbii.  She  conlcired, 
Shameful  indeed,  lli.it  ll  was  reafonable  that  Mary  ftiould  Iw  heard 
ooiiilu(M  of  in  her  own  caull-;  but  ilie  atliimeJ,  that  (he  was  at  a 
liliidbah.  lols  at  wliat  time  Ihe  Ihould  appear,  in  what  place,  and 
to  v\hom  Ihe  (hould  aJdrels  heiicif.  While  ihe  let 
fall,  h.  wever,  the  hipe  that  Maty  might  obtain  the 
permiflion  To  repeatedly  and  fo  earneltiy  requelL-d,  fte 
exprelled  lier  relblution  that  the  earl  ol  Murray  ihovdd 
firlt  be  heard  in  fiippoit  ot  his  charge,  and  that  Ihe 
Itiould  attend  to  the  proofs  which  he  affirmed  hinifelf 
in  read inefs  to  produce.  After  this  biifir.efi  Ihoiild  be 
tra:ifaL=led,  Ihe  told  the  deputies  of  Mary  that  Ihe  would 
again  coni'er  with  them.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  that 
they  objeAed  to  a  procedure  fo  ftrange  and  fo  im- 
proper. An  accnfation,  faid  they,  is  given  ;  the  per- 
fon  accufed  is  anxious  to  defend  hcrfelf ;  this  privilege 
is  denied  to  her  ;  and  yet  a  demand  is  to  be  made  fir 
the  vouchers  of  her  guilt.  What  is  this  but  an  open 
violation  of  juftice  ?  It  did  not  become  them  to  difpute 
her  pleafure  in  her  own  dominions  :  but  ihey  wnuld 
not,  they  informed  her,  confent  to  a  meaiure  which 
was  fo  alarming  to  the  interells  of  their  queen  ;  and 
if  it  was  adopted,  Ihe  might  expeift  th^t  a  protell 
againft  its  validity  would  be  lodged  with  her  commif- 
fioners. 

The  Enghfh  commiffioners  refumed  the  conference, 
and  were  about  to  demand  from  the  earl  ot  Murray 
the  proofs  with  which  he  could  fuppoit  his  accufation. 
The  bifhop  of  Rofs  and  his  alFociatcs  being  admitted 
to  them,  expreffed  themfelves  in  conformity  to  the  con- 
verfation  they  had  held  with  Elizabeth.  They  declared, 
that  it  was  uimatural  and  prepollerous  in  their  fove- 
veign  to  think  of  receiving  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  before  ihe  was  heard  in  her  own  de- 
fence ;  and  they  protefted,  that  in  the  event  of  this 
proceedinr",  the  negociation  Ihould  be  diffolved,  and 
Elizabeth  be  difarmed  of  all  power  to  do  any  prejudice 
TO  )icr  honour,  perfon,  crown,  and  eftate.  The  com- 
millioners  of  the  Englilh  queen  were  alFeded  with  this 
proteftation,  and  felt  more  for  the  honour  of  their  mif- 
trefs  than  for  their  own.  They  refufed  to  receive  it, 
l)ecaufe  there  were  engrofled  in  it  the  words  of  the  re- 
fiifal  wh'ch  Elizabeth  had  given  to  the  petition  for 
^lary.  They  did  not  choofe  to  authenticate  the  terms 
of  this  refufal  by  their  fubfcriptions  ;  and  were  felicitous 
to  fupprefs  fo  palpable  a  memorial  of  her  iniquity. 
'J'liey  alleged,  that  the  language  of  her  refuf^il  had  not 
been  taken  down  with  accuracy  ;  and  ihey  prelfed 
Mary's  deputies  to  prtfent  a  fimpler  form  of  protelta- 
lion.  The  bilhop  of  Rofs  and  his  colleagues  yielded 
not,  however,  immediately  to  their  infidious  importuni- 
ty ;  but,  repeatirg  anew  their  proteftation  as  they  had 
at  firft  planned  it,  included  the  exprefs  words  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  and,  when  compelled  by  the  power  of  the  com- 
niiflioners  to  expunge  the  language  of  the  Englilh 
^ueen,  they  flill  indlled  upon  their  protedation.  An 
interruption  was  thus  given  to  the  validity  of  any 
future  proceedings  which  might  afFe<fl  the  reputation 
*if  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  earls  of  Murray  and 
Morton,  with  their  friends,  were  veiy  much  difippoint- 
ed.  For  they  had  folaced  themfelves  with  the  hope 
of  a  tiiumph  before  there  was  a  vii51ory  ;  and 
thought  of  obtaining  a  decree  from  E  izabeth,  which 
while  it  fhould  pronounce  the  queen  of  Scots  to  be  an 
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adukcrefs  nnd  a  murdcrjr,  would  c.valt  them  into  the 
ilation  and  charailcr  of  virtuous  meu  and  honourable 
fuhje"i. 

I'liough  the  ronferrence  ought  naturally  to  have  ter- 
minated upon  this  piotellation  of  the  deputies  of  Mary 
ag;tintl:  the  iiijuftlce  of  Elixabeth,  yet  it  did  not  fitisly 
the  lattc-r  princels  that  the  accufation  only  had  been 
delivered  to  her  commiffioners:  (he  was  feiioufly  dif- 
pofed  to  operate  a  judicial  production  of  its  vouchers. 
The  charge  would  thus  have  a  more  regular  al'peiS, 
and  be  a  founder  ioundation  upon  which  to  biiiU"',  not 
only  the  infamy  of  the  Scottilh  qusen,  but  her  own 
jullilication  for  the  part  Ihe  had  aded.  Her  commif- 
fioners accordingly,  after  the  bilhop  of  Rofs  and  his 
colleagues  had  retired,  difregarding  their  protedation, 
called  upon  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  aifociates  to 
make  their  appearance.  The  pretence,  however  em- 
ployed for  drawing  from  him  his  papers  was  fuflicient- 
ly  artful,  and  bears  the  marks  of  that  fyltematic  dupli- 
city which  fo  ihamefuUy  charadlerizes  all  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  Elizabeth  at  this  period.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
the  lord  keeper  addrefied  himfelf  to  the  earl  of  Murray. 
He  faid,  that,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  queen  of  England, 
it  was  a  matter  furprifing  and  ftrange,  that  he  Ihould 
accufc  his  fovereign  of  a  crime  molt  horrible,  odious 
to  God  and  m.an,  againft  law  and  natare  ;  and  which, 
if  proved  to  be  true,  would  render  her  infamous  in 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  But  though  he  had 
fo  widely  foigot  his  duty,  yet  had  not  Elizabeth  re- 
nounced her  love  of  a  good  lifter,  a  good  neighbour, 
and  a  good  friend  ;  and  it  was  her  will,  that  he  and  his 
company  (liould  produce  the  papers  by  which  thsy  ima- 
gined they  ware  able  to  maintain  their  accufation. 
The  earl  of  Murray,  in  his  turn,  was  not  wanting  in 
dlfiimulation.  He  exprelTed  himfelf  to  be  very  lorry 
tor  the  high  dlfpleafure  ha  had  given  to  Elizabeth  by 
his  charge  againit  Mary,  and  frr  the  cbftinacy  of  the 
Scottilh  queen  and  her  dupities,  which  made  it  nccef- 
fary  for  him  to  vindicate  himfelf  by  difeovcring  her 
dllhonour.  Uinler  the  load  of  this  double  and  affefted 
forrow,  he  made  an  aflual  and  formal  exhibition  of  the 
vouchers  by  which  he  pietended  to  fir  and  eftabhili  her 
criminality.  A  particular  account  and  examination  of 
thefe  vouchers,  the  reader  will  find  in  our  life  of  Marv, 
and  in  the  works  to  which  we  have  there  referred. 

To  enumerate  all  the  ihifts  to  which  Elizabeth  and 
the  adverfaries  of  Mary  were  put,  in  order  to  make  the 
Rrange  evidence  that  was  produced  wear  fome  degi-ee 
ot  plaulihility,  would  far  exceed  our  bounds.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  fay,  that  after  having  wearied  themfelves  with 
prevarication  and  falfehood  ;  after  having  prelFed  Mary 
to  abdicate  her  crown,  a  requilition  with  which  fhe  never 
would  comply ;  and  atter  having  finally  refufed  to  heat- 
her in  her  own  defence  ;  Elizabeth,  on  the  loth  of 
January  1569,  gave  leave  to  the  earl  of  MuiTay  and 
his  accomplices  to  depart  her  dominions  ;  telling  them, 
that  fince  they  came  into  England,  notliiu'i;  had  been 
objected  to  them  which  could  hurt  their  honour  as  men, 
or  ailefl  their  allegiance  as  fubjeds.  At  the  fame  time 
fhe  told  them,  that  they  had  produced  no  information 
or  evidence  by  which  Ihe  was  intitled  to  conceive 
any  bad  opinion  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  It  was  there- 
fore her  pleafure  to  allow  the  .iffairs  of  Scotland  t» 
continue  precifcly  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
fitnated    at   the    begmning  of  the  conference.     Three 
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R.-othnt'.    dnys  after  ih'f,  ihev  formally  tonk  their  leave  of  the        When  the  news  of  this  important  event  reached  the   S.otlanrf. 
■""^''""^  queen  of  Enghmd.  Th- deputies  of  Mary  remondrated,    queen  of  Scots,  flie  inflrudted  the  biftiop  of    Rofs  to  ^-'~^'^*-' 
pi  otefted.  and  argued,  to  no  pnrpoie  ;  the  Engliih  pri-    repair  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  make  rcmonUrances  in  their  N'l'otla- 
vy-coiincil,  with  the  mod  provoking  indifference,  told    behalf.     By  the  agency  of  tliis  eccleliallic,  whom  (he  tio»»  in 
them,  th«t" -lie  earl  of  Murray  had  promifed  to  their fo-    had  conftituted  her  ambalTador,  ihe  meant  to  conduct  ^•'!;'»'"J- 
vereign,  for  jiimielf  and  his  company,  to  return  to  Eng-    her  tranfaiftions  with  the  queen  of  England  ;  and  from 
1  md  at  any  time  Ihc  (liould  call  upon  him.   But,  in  the    the  conclufion  of  the  conierences,  fne   had  been  niedi- 
mean  time, the  queen  of  Scots  could  not, for  many  ftrong    tating  a  proper  plan  upon  whicli   to  accomphlli  her  11- 
reafons,  be  fufteied  10  tike  her  departure   out  of  Eng-    berty  and  rcdoration.     The  birtii.p  of  Rofs,  after  coni- 
l.ind.   As  to  her  deputies,  they  would  move  Elizabeth  to    plaining  loudly  of   the  rigorous  proceedings  of  the  re- 
allow  them   to   return  to  Scothnd  ;  and  they  believed    g^ntj  and  intimating  the  general  belief  which  prevailed 
tliat  Ihe  would  r.ot  dttain  th^m."  that  he  was  lupportcd  by  the  Englifh  court,  prtffed  the 

Mary  was  exceedingly  difappointed    and  chagrined    propriety  of  a  Hnalii:ttlemenlot  the  affairs  of  his  millrcfs. 
by  thi,  fingular  itfue  of  her  caufe.     Her  friends  during    ^^'th  this  view,  he  was  admitted  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
this  period  had  increaled,  and  the  cruel  and  injurious    privy. counfellors  to  frequent    conferences  ;    and  they 
treatment  (lie   had  met  with  was  fo  flagrant,  th:it  the    even  deiired  him  to  prefent  to    them    in  writing  the 
737       earl  of  Murray  and  his  faftion  were  apprehenfive  of  a    articles  which  he  was  commanded  to  propofe  as  the 
Uriof        fudJen  reverfe  of  fortune.     The  earls  of  Argyle  and    loundalion  of  a  treaty.     He  failed  not  to  comply  with 
■'"'■"y'      Huntley    protefted  againll  the  injullice  of  their  pro-    this  injunflion  ;  and  it  was  the  import  of  his    fchedule 
/Iththr    ceedings  at  the   fame  time  that  they  openly  accufed    of  agreement,  that  Mary  fliould  engage  never  to  moleft 
i,.g',         the  call  of  Murray  and  Maitland  of  Lethington  as  the    Elizabeth,  and  the  lawful  heirs  of  her  body,  refpeding 
,urdcr,       alfociates  of  Bitliwel  in  the  murder  of  the  king.     This    the  fucceOion  to  the  crown  of  England  and  Ireland,  if 
Qdcl.al-     charge,  according  to   the    ciillom  of   tiie  times,  they   'he  could  obtain  fuflicient  fecurity   that  upon  their  de- 
ngedto     offered  to    prove  as  true    and  certain  by   the  law  of  ijjife  her  rights  would  be  refpeifted  ;  that  a  new  trea- 
"^'""'"arms;    and  they  protefted,    that  if   tlieir  adverfaries    ty  of  alliance  and  friendlhip  (hould  be  concluded  be- 
(hould  de'ay  to  anfwer  their  challenge,  they  (hould  be   tween  the  two  queens,    by  the  advice  of    the  eftates 
held  as  cinfetringthemfclves  guilty  ot  the  murder.  Eli-   of  both  kingdoms;    that   this    league  (hould  be  rati- 
zabeth,  however,  forefeeirgf  rnething  of  this  kind,  had    ^'d  by  their   oaths  and  feals,  and  confirmed  by  pav- 
difmilfed  Murray  and  his  adherents  with  precipitation,    Hamentary  aifls ;  and,  it  any  farther  affurance  (liould  be 
io  tl-.at  there  c.-uld  now  be  no  formal   produflicn  of  deemed  neceifary  on  the  part  of  Mary,  that  (he  would 
it  before  the  Englifh  commifiioners.     However,  it  was    procure  the  kings   of  France  and  Spain  to  be  the  gua- 
Inown  and  pubhfhed  in   the  court   of  Elizabeth.   Mur-   raiUees  of  her  puniftuality   and  concord;   that  in  com- 
lay  made  an  evatlve   reply,  and  Lethington  made  none    pliance  with  the  pleafuie  of  Elizabeth,  ihe  would  extend 
at  all.  her  clemency  to  all  her  fubjeils  who  had  offended  her^ 

tatjcout-  Ibis,  however,  afforded  no  relief  to  the  unhappy  under  the  providon  that  they  would  fubniit  to  her  fo- 
ttedto  que-n  of  Scotland.  Her  inveterate  and  treacherous  vereignty,  deliver  up  the  prince  her  fon,  reftore  her 
fercoii-  enemy  held  her  faft,  and  endeavoured  by  every  method  caf^.e»,  give  back  her  jewels,  and  furrender  to  her 
taiem.  ;„  },gr  power  to  render  her  life  mifcrable.  Mary,  on  the  friends  and  lervants  the  eitates  and  poffeflions  of  which 
other  hand,  nevei  loll  either  her  (pirit  or  iier  dignity,  they  had  been  deprived  ;  that  the  murder  of  the  king 
She  attempted  to  roufe  in  the  minds  of  her  nobles  that  Ihould  be  punifhed  againft  all  the  adlors  in  it  without 
pafHon  for  liberty  which  had  once  fo  much  diftingnilh-  delay,  and  according  to  the  laws  ;  that,  to  prevent  Both- 
cd  the  Scotiiih  nation,  l)Ut  which  now  feemed  to  be  ex-  '^''-'1  t'om  returning  to  Scotland,  and  to  phafe  tlio(e 
changedfora(ervilefubjec1ionto  the  queen  of  England,  who  imagined  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  excite  icr- 
But  (ome  difpatchos  which  preficd  thefe  topics  being  nients  ai:d  trouble,  Ihe  would  be  bound  to  inftltute  a 
intercepted,  Mary  was  removed  from  Bolton  to  Tut-  procefs  of  divorce  againft  him  ;  and  that  thefe  articles 
bury  cattle,  where  (he  was  entrufted  to  the  earl  of  being  adjufted,  the  queen  of  England  fhould  aUow  her 
Shrewlhury,  and  comniitted  to  cloler  confinement  than  to  pioceed  to  Scotland,  under  a  fafe  and  honourable 
Ihe  had  yet  experienced  ;  while  Elizabeth  difpeilcd  ma-  coi,voy,  to  be  re-eftabliihed  by  the  three  eftates  in  her 
nifeftoes  all  over  the  norihein  counties  of  England,  realm  and  government,  and  to  be  gratified  with  the  dif- 
complaining  of  reports  injurious  to  her  honour,  and  folutiunof  all  tlie  afts  and  ftalutes  which  had  been  paifed 
difclai;ning  all  hoflile  intentions  towards  the  hberties  of  to  her  prejudice. 

Scotland.  Theic  heads  of  alliance  were  received  with  a  refpeft  Advances 

/rtgect  ^"  ^^^  mean  time  Murray  returned  to  Scotland,  and  cordiality  which  were  not  ufually  paid  to  the  imnf- are  nude 
re,  where  he  took  every  method  to  eltablifli  himfelf  in  actions  of  Mary  in  the  couit  of  Elizabeth;  and  the  j" 'he  pro- 
,flf  his  ill-acquired  power.  Mary  had  commanded  the  bifhop  of  Rofs  was  elated  with  expedlation.  Their  1'='^*'='^ '."■- 
k|«wer.  Jui^e  of  Chatelhifault  to  return  to  Scotland,  in  order  ju'tice,  however,  was  not  the  folc,  or  even  the  chief,  j^jrVwiih 
to  raife  forces  f(  r  her  behoof  ;  but  this  nobleman  had  caufe  of  this  attention  and  complaifance.  A  combina- ,i,*(iu)tjef 
I  been  long  detained  in  England  by   tl:e  artifices  of  Eli-    tiun  of  the  Englifh  n.bles  had  taken  place  againft  Ce-  Norfollt. 

zabeth,  ib  that  .Murray  had  arrived  there  beft.re  him.  cil,  whole  power  and  credit  were  objc<5ls  of  indignation 
The  duke,  however,  be^an  to  raife  fnrce?,  and  might  and jcaloufy  ;  and  the  duke  of  Norulk  had  been  adive 
have  proved  a  troublefome  antagonift,  had  not  Murray  and  fuccefstul  in  promoting  llie  fcheme  of  his  man  iage 
dece'ved  him  by  a  pretended  negociation,  and  got  him  with  the  queen  cf  Scots.  Taking  advantage  of  tl-.e 
.1  into  his  power;  immediatily  af.er  whicli  he  impriioned   condition  ol  parties,  he  had  pra«ftifcd  with  the  priricipal 

Ij  him,  and  fircedmotl  of  the  oihei  lords  who  were  on  that   nobi  tty   to  ence,urage  his  pretenfions  V>    Mary;  and 

■|  Jidc  to  fulmt.  he  fecreily    comniunicated    to    them    the  pre  mifes  of 
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fupport  he  had  received  from  the  earl  of  Murray.  By 
the  advice  and  influence  of  Sir  Nicholas  Tlirogmorton, 
he  engaged  in  his  bch.df  the  earl  of  Leicefter ;  and 
this  nobleman  imparted  the  matter  to  the  curls  of  Pem- 
broke and  Arundel.  The  duke  himfelf  was  able  to 
concili.ite  the  favour  of  tlie  carls  of  Derby,  Bedford, 
Shrewlbury,  Soutliampton,  Northampton,  Northum- 
bcilmd,  Wellmoreland,  and  Suffc-x.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  was  eagerly  prefling  Mary  herfelf  with  his  foil 
and  importuniucs,  and  nad  naturally  exchanged  the 
tokens  <  f  a  conllant  and  fmcere  love.  It  was  in  this 
forward  ftate  of  the  match,  that  the  bilhop  of  Rofs 
drew  up  the  fcheduleof  articles  far  the  accommodation 
ol  the  rival  queens. 

At  the  dclire  of  Elizabeth,  her  privy  council  con- 
ferred witA  the  billiop  upon  thtfe  articles  at  different 
■  times  ;  and  ihey  exptelled  themfelves  to  be  hiuhly  pleafed 
with  their  general  import  and  meaning.  Little  doubt 
was  entertained  of  their  fiiccefs  ;  and  the  carl  of  Lei- 
celter,  in  order  to  complete  the  bufmefs,  and  to  ferve 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  undertook  to  give  them  a  more 
fpecial  force,  and  to  improve  them  by  the  introduiSion 
I  f  a  ftipuiation  about  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of 
Scots.  According  to  his  fcheme  of  agreement,  it  was 
required  of  Mary,  that  fhe  ihould  be  a  party  to  no  at- 
tempt againft  the  riglits  and  titles  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, or  her  heirs  ;  that  fhe  fhould  confent  to  a  per- 
petual league,  offenfive,  and  defen live,  between  the  two 
kingdoms  ;  ih.it  (he  Ihould  finally  eftablilh  the  Pro- 
teilant  religion  in  Scotland  ;  that  flie  Ihould  admit  to 
her  (avour  thofe  of  her  fubjeds  who  had  appeared 
againll  her  ;  that  if  (he  had  made  any  allignment  of 
h'^r  kingdom  to  the  duke  of  Anjnu,  in  the  expedtation 
of  a  marriage  to  be  cr-ntrafled  between  them,  it  Ihould 
be  dilfolved  ;  and  that  inlfead  of  looking  to  a  foreign 
prince  whofe  alliance  would  be  dangerous,  not  only  to 
the  religion  but  to  the  liberty  of  the  two  realms,  fte 
■would  agree  to  marry  tlie  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  firft 
peer  of  EiigLnd.  Thefc  articles  being  communicated 
to  the  bilhop  of  Rofs,  he  was  defued  to  tranfmit  them 
to  ^lary  ;  but,  as  they  touched  upon  feme  points  con- 
ccrnirg  which  lie  had  no  iiillruiflions,  he  declined  this 
office,  and  recommended  the  propriety  of  their  employ- 
ing a  Ipecial  meiienger  of  their  own  in  a  commiffi.in 
r.i  luch  high  importance.  They  accordingly  appi  int- 
ed  Mr  Candil-h  to  go  with  them  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and,  in  a  f  >rmal  dil'patch,  they  extolled  the  merits  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  aifured  her  of  the  general  favour 
and  fupport  of  the  Englilh  nobility,  if  flie  Ihould  ap- 
prove of  his  love  :  and  intimated  their  belief  that 
Elizabeth  wnulJ  not  be  aveife  from  a  marriage  which 
gave  the  certain  promife  of  tranquillity  and  happinefs 
lo  the  two  kingdoms.  This  dilpatch  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Leicefter;  and  it  was  fubl'cribed  by  this 
i.oblcman,  and  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke,  and 
the  hrd  Lumlcy. 

Mary,  in  the  folitiide  of  her  prifon,  received  this 
application  with  pleafure.  By  the  lord  Boyd  fhe  re- 
turned a  very  favourable  anfwer  to  it ;  but  took  the  li- 
bcrt;  to  adnionilh  them  of  the  neceflity  of  their  fecu- 
ring  the  good  will  of  Elizabeth,  left  her  diflike  of  the 
treaty  of  the  marriage  fhould  excite  new  dififters  and 
mi'-fortuncs,aud  involve  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  incon- 
veniency  and  danger.  This  advice,  the  fuc;geftion  of 
her  delicacy  and    prudence,   did  not  draw   lulliciently 


their  attention.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  new  impa- 
tient to  conclude  this  great  tranfaflion,  in  which  he  ' 
had  engaged  himfelf;  and  admitted  into  his  councils 
many  nobles  whom  he  had  hitberto  neglected  to  court, 
and  many  gentlemen  v.ho  were  confiderable from  their 
diUinction  and  fortunes.  The  countenance  and  confent 
of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  th.^ught  necef- 
fary  to  the  meafures  in  agitation,  and  were  fonci'cd  and 
obtained.  In  the  univerfality  of  the  applaufe  with 
which  they  were  honoured,  it  was  fuppoled  that  Eli- 
zabeth would  be  allured  into  a  cmdial  acknowledgment 
of  their  propriety,  or  be  compelled  to  atford  them  a  re- 
ludant  approbation  ;  and  fo  ardent  a  beliet  prevailed  of 
their  fortunate  termination,  that  the  marriage-contraft 
was  acfually  intru-lled  to  the  keeping  of  M.  Fenelon  the 
French  ambadador. 

The  ddlivity  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  with  the  Eng- 
lilh nobles  did  not  fo  much  engrofs  his  attention  as  to 
make  him  forget  the  regent.  He  kept  up  with  him  a 
cloie  correfpondcnce  in  comequence  of  the  concert  into 
which  they  had  entered,  and  received  the  moft  ample 
alfurances  ot  his  fidelity  and  fervice.  The  moft  fanguine 
and  feducing  hop-es  elated  him.  The  regent,  while 
he  liipulaled  for  terms  of  favour  and  fecurity  to  him- 
felf and  his  iaflion,  appeared  to  be  full  of  the  marriage, 
as  a  mea!'ure  from  which  the  greatcft  advantages 
would  arife  to  the  two  kingdoms,  to  the  two  queens, 
and  to  the  true  religion.  The  match,  in  the  mean- 
while, w'as  anxioufly  concealed  from  Elizabeth  ;  but 
fhe  was  zealoufly  prelfed  to  conclude  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Mary,  on  the  foundation  of  the  fchedule  of 
agreement  prefented  by  the  bifliop  of  Rof,.  After 
having  had  many  contcrences  with  her  privy-councii, 
fhe  ftenied  inclined  to  treat  dehniiively  for  the  rcllo- 
ration  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  actually  agreed  to 
open  the  tranfaflion  to  the  regent.  The  lord  Boyd 
was  fent  into  Scotland  upon  this  bufinefs  ;  and  while 
he  carried  her  letters,  he  was  intrufted  with  difpatches 
from  Mary,  the  duke  of  Norfvdk,  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton. 

As  the  regent  was  returning  from  his  northern  ex- 
pedition, he  was  faluted  at  Elgin  by  the  lord  Boyd, 
who  immediately  laid  before  iiim  the  difpatches  and 
inftruclions  with  which  he  had  been  charged.  The 
queen  of  England,  in  her  letters,  made  three  propoll- 
tions  in  beh;>lf  of  Mary,  and  intimated  a  defire  that 
one  of  them  fhould  be  accepted.  I'he  queen  of  Scots, 
fhe  faid,  might  be  reiforcd  fully  and  ablblutely  to 
her  royal  eftite  :  Ihe  might  be  ali'ociated  in  the  govern- 
ment with  her  fon,  have  the  title  of  qiurn,  and,  till  the 
piince  lliould  attain  the  age  of  17  years,  the  a.'mini- 
ftration  might  continue  in  tiie  regtnt ;  or  llie  might  be 
permitted  to  return  to  Scotland  in  a  private  (tition, 
and  have  an  honourable  appointment  to  maintain  her 
in  a  fife  aiul  happy  obfcarity.  Tiie  difpatches  from 
Mary  to  the  regent  defired,  that  judges  might  imme- 
diately be  allowed  to  enqiiire  into  the  legality  1  f  her 
marriage  wi.h  Both wel :  and  that,  if  it  w. is  found  to 
have  been  concluded  in  oppolition  to  tlie  laws,  it  ihould 
be  declared  void,  and  that  the  liberty  be  granted  to 
her  ot  entering  anew  into  a  matrimonial  engagement. 
Tlie  duke  of  Noifolk  exprclild  to  the  regent  the  gra- 
titude; he  felt  for  his  friendlhip  ;  promiled  him  the 
command  of  the  iullell  exertions  of  liis  confequence 
and  power  ;  inirsatcd  liim  to  proceed    expedi'ioufly  in 
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Scotlan.!.    promoting  the  biifinefs  of  the  marriage,  anJ  referred 
*-''^''^~' him  to  the  iiidi  unions  of  lord  Boyd  for  a  fatisfaflory 
pnfwer  to  any  doubts  which  might  give  him  difguft  or 
uneafinefs.     By  tlie  letters  of  Throgmorton,  the  regent 
w;is  Hdvertifcd  that  the  marnagc  of  the  queen  of  Scots 
with  tlie  duke  of  Noifolk  was  a  certain  and  decided 
point ;  and  lie  was  counle'.led   to  concur  heartily  and 
expeditioudy  in  this  ttanfaction,  that  his  coiifent  might 
noLfceni  to  have  been  extorted.     Maitland  of  Lelhing- 
ton  was  recommended  to  him  by  this  ftatefman,    as 
the  perfon  whom  he  Ihould  choole  to  reprefent  him  in 
the  Engliih  Court,  as  he  could  negociate  belt  the  terms 
and  mode  of  his  fecuricy  and  of  that  of  Jiis  party.      In 
fine,  Throgmorton  intreated  him  not  to   be  troubled 
wiih  any  preciie  fcriiples  or    objeclions,    for  that  his 
overthrow,  if  he  refilhd,  would  be  inevitable  ;  and,  in 
the  view  of  his  fcrvices  and  cordiality,  he  alTured  him, 
that  no  man'»  iriendlhip  Wuuld  he  accepted  with  greater 
affeclion,    and    no    man's    efiimHtion    be    higher    or 
more  fortunate.     The  zeal  of  Throgmorton    induced 
him  alfo,  upon  this  occafion,  to  addrefs  to  Maitland  a 
difpatch,  in    which    he    was   infinitely  importunate   to 
halten  his  expedition  to  England,  in  the  character  to 
which  he  recommended  him.     He  complimented   him 
as  the  fitted  perfon  to  open  the  matcli  to  the  Englifti 
«iucen,  on  the  part  of  the  regent  and  the  Scotlilh  no- 
bility  ;  and  lie  reprefenred  the^uccefs  of  the  fcheme  to 
be  infilllble,  as  Elizabeth  would  never  be  fo  unwife  as 
to  put  her  own  lafety,  the  peace  of  her  kingdom,  and 
thepiefervafion  of  her  people,  in  competition  with  the 
partial  devices  that  might  proceed  fiom  the  vanity  and 
the  pafllons  of  any  perfon  whatfoever.       He  enume- 
rated the  means  of  the  Englifli  nobility  who  had  con- 
federated to  promote  the  m,irri.^ge.     He  enlarged  upon 
it  as  an  expedient  full  of  widom,  and  as  advantageous 
in  the  higheO  degree  to  religion  and  the  (late.     He 
pointed  out  the  lafting  and  iniepar-ble  connection  of 
England  and  Scotland,  as   its  happy   and  undoubted 
confequence.   For,if  Jimes  VI.  (houM  die,  the  fceptres 
of  the  two  kingdoms  might  devolve  to  an  Entjlilh  prince; 
:ind  it  he  Jhould  attain  to  manhood,  he  might  niarrv  the 
daughter  ot  the  duke  cf  Norfolk,  and  unite,  in  his  per- 
fon,  the  two  crowns, 
'ibcra-         Thefe  weighty  difpatches  employed  fully  the  thou;;hts 
I D  of  the  of  the  regent.     The  calls  of  juftice  and  humanity  were 
( itc.  U.1    loud  in  the  behalf  of  Marv  ;  his  engagements  to  Nor- 
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^  '      "      Elizabeth  afFjrded  him  ihp  rrtrt.miti.I   i^f  fV,a  ».,„/i.   :_, 
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Elizabeth  afF.rded  him  the  command  of  the  moll  im- 
portant  ferviccs.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reftora- 
tion  of  Mary,  and  her  marriage,   would  put  an  end 
for  ever-  to  his  greatnefs  ;  and,  amidft  all  the  ttipula- 
tions  which  could  be  maJe  for  his  protection,  the  enor- 
mity of  his  guilt  was  Hill  haunting  him  with  fufpicions 
and   terror.     His  ambition  and  his  felfifh  fenfibilities 
were  an  overmatch  for  his  virtue.     He  pr.a>flifed  with 
his  partifans  to  threw  obftacles  ii<  the  way  of  tlie  treaty 
and  the  marriage  ;  and,  on  the  pretence  of  delibera- 
ting concerning  tlie  reftoration  of  Mary,  and  on   her 
divorce  trom  Bathwel,  a  convention  of  the   eftates  was 
fumnioned  bv  him  to  aiiemble  at   Peith.     To  this  af- 
fcmbly  the  letters  of  Eii/abcth  were  recited  ;  and  her 
pr  pnfitiuns  were  ccnftdered  in  their  order.  The  full  re- 
lloralion  ot  Mary  to  her  dignity   was  accounted  injuri- 
Otis    t»   the   authority  of  the  king,  and  her  alli^ciation 
•with  her  fon  in   the  goveriuneni  v.as  judged   improper 


and  dangerous ;  but  It  was  thought  that  her  deliverance   .Sr.^Un  -• 
trom    pnlon,   and    her   reduction   to   a  private  fta! ion, '—'^''^ 
were  reafonable  expedients.     No  definitive  decree,  how- 
ever, was  pronounced.     The  letters  oi  Mary  were  then 
communicated   to   this  council,  and  gave  riie   to  vehe- 
ment debates.     She  had  written    and  fubfcribed   thenr 
in  her   chaiadler  of  queen  of  Scotland.     This  carriacre 
was  termed /y«/in/ and   impciioui   by  the  frle:;ds  of  the 
regent.     They   alfo  held  it  ui.fafe  to  examine  her  re- 
quelts  till  they  (hould  be  communicated  to  Elizabeth  ; 
and  tliey  infinaated,   that  fome  inclement  and   partial 
device  was  concealed  under  the   purp.  fe  of  her  divorce 
irom  ths    earl    of   Bothwel.     The  favourers   of  Mary 
endeavoured   to  apologize  for  the  form  of  the  letters 
by  throwing  the  blame   upon  her  fecreteries ;  and  en- 
gaged, that   while   the   commlffarles,   or  judges,  were 
proceeding  in   the    bufinefs   of  the  divorce,  new  dif- 
patches in  the  proper  methoJ  fhould  be  applied  for  and 
procured.     They   were   heard  with  evident  fymptoms 
of  difpleafure  ;  and  exclaimed,  "  that  it   was  wonder- 
iul  to  them,  that    thofe   very   perfons   who   lately  had 
been    fo  violent    for   the   feparatirn   of  the  queen  and 
Boihwel    (hould  now  be    fo   averfe    irom  it."     The 
patrifans  of  the  regent  replied,  "  thai  if  the  queen  was 
to  eagerly  felicitous  to  procure  the  divorce,  Ihe  mi'^ht 
apply   to    the   king   of  Denmark   to  execute  B<  thv/ei 
as   the  murderer  of  her  hulband  ;  and  tliat  then  (he 
might  marry  the  perfon  who  was  moll  agreeable  to 
her."     Tlie  pallions   of  the   two  faaions    were    infla- 
med to  a  moft   indecent  extremity,  and  the  convention 
broke  up  with  llrong  and  unequivocal  marks  of  hoftlli- 
ty  and  anger. 

N'otwithltanding  the  caution  witli    which    Mary  ^nd  s.\Jf° ^^^ 
Norfolk  carried  on  their  intrigues,  intimations  of  them  AwZ^-.h,,^ 
hid  ccmeto  Elizibeth.     Norfolk  himfeif,  by  the  ad-thcdcfijni 
viceot  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  had  veniured  to   difclofe  "'  •'■•"> 
his  fccret  to   Sir   \^'illiam  Cecil,  who  affected  to  be  fit  ^°" 
friendly  to  him.     The  regent,  in  anfwer  to  her  letters, 
tranimitted  to  her  the   proceedings  of  the  convention 
at  Perth.     The  application  of  Mary  for  a  divorce  was 
a  key   to  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  duke  of  Norfcil. 
S!ie  commanded  Sir   Wilham  Cecil  to  apply  himfeif 
to  dilcovcr  the    confpiracy.     This  Ibtefman  betraved 
the  confiiJciice  with  which  he  had  beenen:niaed  ;  and 
Ehzabeih,  while  the  duke  was  attending  her  at    Farn- 
ham.difcovering  a  mixture  of  pl.afmtry  and  pallion, 
.ndmoniflied  him  to  be  careful  on  what  pillow  he  repo- 
sed his  head.     The  earl  of  Lcicelkr,  alarmed  by  his 
(cars,  revealed  to  her  at  Titchfield,  the  whole  proceed- 
ings  of  the  duke    of  Norfolk  and  his  friends.     Her 
fury  was  ungovernable  ;  and  at  different  times  (he  load- 
ed Norfolk  with  the  fevereft  reproaches  and  contume- 
ly,  for    prefuming   to  think   of  a    marriage    with  the 
queen  of  Scots  without  the  fanftion  of  her  c  incurrence. 
Infulted  with   her  difcourfe  and   her  looks,  abandoned" 
by  Leicellcr,   and  avoided  by   other  nobles  in   whom 
he  had  confided,  he  felt   his  courage  to  f.^rfrke  him. 
He  left  the  com  t  at   Southampton   without  taking  his 
leave,  and  went   to   London    to  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 
New  intimations  of  her  difpleafure  were  announced  to 
him,  and  he  retired  to  his  feat  at  Kinninghall  in  Nor- 
folk.    Ills  friends  prelfed  him  to  take  tlie  field,  and  to 
co.mmit  his  fafety  to  the   fword  ;  but   having  no  inch- 
nation  to  involve  his  country  in  tlie  mlferies  of  war,  he 
rejedled  their  advicj  ;  ar.d  addrelling  an  apology  to  Eli- 
K  2  zabeth. 
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«:otlaaf.    liiabith,  protsfteJ  that  he  nerer  meant  to  depiirt  from    the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftnioreland.     Mo-   Scotland 
the  fidelity  which  he  owed  to  her;  and  that  it  was  his    tives  of  religion  were  the  chief  foundation  of   tlii-  con- 


fixed rcl'cl'jtlon  to  have  applied  for  her  coiifent  to  liis 
marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots.  In  return,  (lie  or- 
dered him  to  repair  to  iier  court  at  VVindfor  ;  and,  as 
he  appeared  to  be  irrel'i'lutc,  a  mcifenger  was  diCpatch- 
cd  to  take  him  into  cullody.     He  was  firfl   conriiied  to 


fpitacy  ;  and  the  more  zealous  Catholics  over  England 
were  concerned  in  it.  Miry,  however,  by  the  advice 
oi  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  afraid  ot  her  match- 
ing with  a  foieign  prince,  did  not  enter  into  it  with 
coidiality.      It    advanced  notwitliftantling  ;  and   the  a- 
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the  houfe  of  Paul  Wentworth,  at  Burnham,  in  the  gents  of  the  pope  were  huilh  oi  exhortations  and  do- 
neighbourhood  of  Windfoi,  and  then  committed  to  the  natives.  The  duke  ri  Alva,  by  the  trder  of  his  maf- 
Tower.  The  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel,  the  lord  ter  the  king  of  Spain,  encouraged  the  confpiratois 
Lumley,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  the  bilhup  of  with  the  offer  of  20,000  men  from  the  Netherlands; 
Rols,  were  alfo  apprehended  and  conlir.ed.  and,  under  the  pretence  of  wdjufting  commercial  dif- 
lilizabetl;,  amidll  the  ferment  of  her  inquietudes,  putes,  he  fent  into  England  Chiapini  Vitelli  marquis 
forgot  not  to  gratify  her  revenge  by  infulting  the  queen  oi  Celona,  an  officer  of  abiiity,  that  he  might  be  at 
of  Scots.  The  name  of  Mary  was  lufficient  to  con-  hand,  and  prepare  to  take  the  commai.d  of  them. — 
vul'e  her  with  an-^er.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  Tlic  report  oi  an  iniurreiftion  was  univerlal.  Eliza- 
affeiiled  to  liave  pretenfions  to  the  crown  (f  Enaland  betli  kept  v.n  army  ot  ij.oco  men  near  her  perfon. 
that  were  preferable  to  ihoie  of  the  Scottifli  princefs.  The  queen  ot  Scots  was  removed  to  Coventry,  a  plac^ 
was  joined  wiih  the  earl  of  Slirewfbury  in  the  office  if  of  great  ftrength  ;  and  it  a  luperior  and  commanding 
guarding  her.  His  inllruftions  were  rigorous  and  he  force  fhould  appear  before  it,  her  feiocious  keeper,  it 
was  dilpofed  to  exceed  them.  The  eail  of  Shrewf-  is  laid,  had  orders  to  alialhnate  her.  Repeated  com- 
bury  conliJered  it  as  an  indignity  to  have  an  alfociate  mands  were  fent  to  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
whi>  was  a  declared  enemy  to  his  charge,  who  had  an  Weltmotelaiid,  to  repair  to  court.  But  the  impiifon- 
interell  in  her  death,  and  who  was  remaikable  for  a  ment  (f  the  dukeot  Norfolk  and  his  triends  had  llruck 
natural  ferocity  of  difpofition.  Maiy  exclaimed  againft  a  panic  into  them.       They  conceived  that  their  coulpi- 


the  ir.delicacy  and  rudenefs  of  Elizabeth,  and  protell- 
ed  that  all  her  intentions  were  commendable  and  inno- 
cent. Huntingdon  took  a  delight  in  her  fufferings. 
He  lanfacked    her  coffers  with  a   view   of  making  dif- 
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racy  was  difiovcred  ;  and  putting  thenifelves  at  the 
head  ot  their  followers,  they  i/lued  their  manifefto. 
T;.e  refti'iation  of  P.  pery,  th^  cllabl  ihment  of  the 
titles  of  Mary  to  the  Englilh  crown,  and   the  reiorma- 


coverlcs;  but  her  prudence  had  induced  her  to  deltroy  tion  of  abides  in  the  commonwealth,  were  the  avowed 
all  the  evidences  of  her  tranfiiflions  wiih  the  duke  of  objefts  of  their  enterprii'e.  But  they  lia.i  embaik.J 
Norfolk;  and  the  officious   alliduity  ot  this  j  lilor  was     in  a  bufinef*   for  wliich   they  were  altogether  unequal. 


only  rewarded  with  two  cyphers  which  he  could  not 
comprehend.  The  domeftics  whom  ilie  favoured  were 
fufpeded  and  difmiifed.  Her  train  of  attendants  was 
diniinilhed.  An  unrelenting  watch  was  kept  upon 
her.  No  couriers  were  allowed  to  carry  her  dif- 
patches.     No    melfengers   were    admitted  to   her  pre 
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Their  efforts  w-erc  feeble  and  deiultory.  '1  he  duke  of 
Alva  fiiri^cH  his  prnmiics.  W.  erever  the  peace  was 
dillurbtd  by  infurgents,  there  were  troops  to  opp(  le 
them.  The  vigilance  oi  Elizabeth  di. concerted  with 
eale  the  operatiiins  of  men  wh^m  no  rciource^  or  po- 
pularity could  have  condufteJ  to  greatnef^,  and  who 
fence;  and  all  the  letters  from  her  friends  were  ordered  could  nei'.her  conquer  nor  die.  Theeail  of  Weflnu  re- 
to  be  intercepted,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  the  queen  of  land,  after  concealing  himd-lf  for  fome  time  in  Scot- 
England.  land,  ctfeifled  an  efcaije  into  Flanders,  where   he   p  Aid 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Perth  were  af-  a  miferable  and  ulelcf^  exiltence  ;  anJ  the  earl  ot  Nor- 
(li^^ing  to  Elizabeth,  to  Mary,  and  to  the  duke  of  tiiumberlmd  being  taken  by  the  regent,  was  impnioned 
Norfiilk.     In  the  former  they  created  fufpicions  of  the    in  the  cattle  ot  Eochlcven. 

regent;  and  they  were   a  certain  annunication  to  the         As  the  fury  of  Eli/abtth  abated,   her  refentment  t"  »■•  '  u— 1 
latter,  that    he  was  refolved  to  fupport  hinifelf   in   the     the  duke  ot  Norfolk  loll  its  power  ;  and   Ihe  failed   ni't  i,  .jritej 
government  of  Scotland.  Uncertain  rumrurshad  reach-    to  dillinguilh  between  the  intrigues  of  an    honourable  Nirfolk 
ed  Elizaleth  cf  the  interviews  he  had  held   with  Nor-    ambitiun,  and  the  pra<flices    ot  an  obllinate  fupci  ftitii  n.  am' hi» 
folk   in    the    bulinefs    of  the    marriage.      Her  furprife     It  was   the  refiilt  of  the  examination  of  this  nolilem  .n,  f'''"=°"^ 
and  indignation  ware  infinite.  Mr  Wood,  who  brought    and  of  the  coifclFions   of  the  other  piiloncr'-,  that  Le- 
trom  the  regent  his  anfwer  to  her    letter,   was   treated    thington,  had  I'chemed  the  bulinefs  of  the  marriagf,  and 
with  difrefpe5l.     Secretary  Cecil  difpatched  inllrudlions    that  the  earl  1  f  Murray  had  encouraged  it ;  that  her 
to  the  lord    Hunldon,    the   governor  of  Berwick,    to    confent  was    nnderllood    to  be  nect/firy  10  its  comple- 
.■•atch  his  operations  with    a   jealous   eye.     Elizabeth,    tion;  and  that  Mary  herfelf  had  warmly  lecommcii. led 
by  a  ipec;al  envoy,   required  Irom  him  an  explanation    the  exped  ent   of  cinfulting  her   plealure.     Upmi  re- 
o.f  his  ambiguous   cariiage.     The  regent,  true    to   his     ceiving  proper  admonitions,  the  earls  ot  Pembn  ke,  A- 
interefls    apologized  to  her   for    his    conneilions  with    rundel,  the  lord   Lumley,  6ir  Nicholas  Throgmorti  n, 
the  duke   of    Norfolk,    by  laying  open   the    defign    of    and  the   bilhop   of   Rofs,  were  relealed  tiom    coufine- 
tliat  nobleman  to  cut    him  off,  in  his  way  to   Scotland,    ment:   and,    after  a    m<ire  ledinus   impnlonmeiit,  the 
by  a   full  communication    of  whatever  had    patfcd  be-    duke   of  Norfolk  himfelf  was  a  '.mitted   to  his  iilierty. 
tween  them   in  relation  to  Mary,   and   by  offers  of  an     Tiiis  tavour,  h  iwever,  was  not  exten  led   10  him  till  he 
unlimited  fubmiffion  and  obediwnce.  had  not  only  lubniilllvely  acknov  ledged  his  prcfiinipii  n 

While  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  carrying  on  his  in-    in   the  bulinefs  of  the  marriage;     but    had    fully  re- 
trigucs    with  Mary,  the  fcheme  of  an  infurreftion  for     vealed  whatever  had  p. ilfed  het">  ecn  Mary  and  hini  and 
her  deliverance  was  advancing  under  the  direflion  of    fulcmnly  engaged  himiclf  never  moie  to  think  of  this  al- 
liance,, 
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i:otl3»il-   li  »nce,  and  never  more  to  take  any  concern  whatfoevcr 
"rVT*"   ill  lier  affairs. 

litiindtf  The  regent,  in  the  maanwhile,  was  very  anxious  to 
ithiiigton  recover  the  good  opini  'n  ot  Elizabeth.  Her  treat- 
cufcJ  _'f  nient  of  Mr  Wood,  and  her  difcovcry  of"  his  praftices, 
irnity  »  iiad  excited  his  apprehenlioiis.  He  tlierefore  airembled 
""  "'  at  Stirliiin;  a  convention  of  the  ellates  ;  and  taking  her 
letters  a  Iccond  time  into  confiderati  'n,  returned  her  a 
reply  to  them  by  Robert  Pitcaitn  abbi>t  of  Dunfei  in- 
line, in  a  ftyle  fuited  to  her  temper  and  jeal(>uries,  and 
fiom  which  Ihc  could  decifively  inter,  that  no  favour 
of  any  kind  would  b?  Ihown  lo  the  queen  of  Scots. 
But  this  bafj  condcfceiifion,  though  alTillcd  by  his  trea- 
chery to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  not  beiiig  i'ufficient,  in 
his  opinion,  to  draw  completely  to  him  the  cordiality 
of  tlie  queen  of  Enj^ltnd,  he  was  preparing  to  giatify 
her  wiih  another  facritice.  The  paitiali'.y  of  Mai:land 
to  Mary,  and  his  iiitri;;ues  with  Noifilk  and  the  Eng- 
lifh  malecontentf,  had  rendered  h  m  unconiRionly  ob- 
noxious to  Elizabeth  and  her  miniilry.  The  late  cum- 
moiions  had  been  chicHy  afcribed  to  his  arts  ;  and  it 
was  natural  to  d:ead  new  caltmiiies  an  J  tumult.',  from 
the  fruitful  fpring  of  hio  invent  on.  Under  the  pre- 
tence of  employing  his  fervice  in  d  fpatches  to  Eng- 
land, the  regent  it.vited  him  to  Stiilini;.  tie  was  then 
with  the  earl  of  Athol  at  Perth  ;  and  fufpecling  fnnie 
impioper  device,  he  obeyed  the  fummons  with  reluc- 
tance. When  he  took  his  place  in  the  privy-council. 
Captain  Crawford,  the  minion  of  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
who  had  diltinguith'-d  himfclf  in  the  trial  of  Mary, 
accufed  him,  in  direct  terms,  of  being  a  party  in  tlie 
murder  of  the  late  king.  The  regent  atfefted  allo- 
iiilhment,  but  permitted  him  to  be  ta^eii  into  cudody. 
He  was  fo.m  after  fent  to  EJinbuigh  under  a  guard, 
and  admonillied  to  prepare  for  his  tri.il.  Up^n  fimi- 
lar  charges,  the  lord  Seton  and  S'r  James  Balfour 
J, J       were  fei/.ed  up.in  and  imprifimed. 

U  prr-  Kirkaldj  of  Grange,  the  governor  of  the  caflle  of 
Id  l>y  EJinbuigii,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  Maicland,  af- 
rk»l.l)  of  ter  having  rcmonflrated  in  vain  with  the  regent  on 
•"K*^-  the  vinlence  ot  his  conduifl,  cmp'.osed  addrefs  and  ftra- 
tagem  in  the  fervice  of  his  friend.  Under  the  cover 
of  night,  he  went  with  a  guard  of  ibldiers  to  the  lodge- 
ing  where  Mii:land  was  confided  ;  and  tliowini;  a  forged 
warrant  f.ir  takint?  his  peif.  n  into  keeping,  got  pof. 
feflion  of  him.  Kukaldy  had  now  in  his  caftle  the 
duke  of  Chatellierault,  the  loid  Herries,  and  Mait- 
land.  The  regent  fent  f  r  him  to  a  conference;  but 
he  refufed  to  obey  !iis  mefTage.  He  put  himf'elf  and 
hisf.rtrefs  under  the  direction  ofhi^  prifoneis.  The 
regent,  condefcending  to  pay  him  a  vifit,  was  more 
lavifli  than  uiual  of  his  promifcs  and  kind'  efs.  His 
arts,  however,  only  excited  the  difdain  of  this  gene- 
rou<-  foUiier.  Since  he  could  not  lead  out  M;iitland  to 
the  blotk,  he  inltitited  a  p-ocefs  of  ireafon  againft 
him,  in  order  to  foifeit  his  elates.  Kirkaldy,  by  the 
mouth  of  a  trumpeter,  deCire  I  him  to  commence  fimi- 
lar  aflioi  s  againit  the  earl  of  Morton  and  Mr  Archi- 
bald  Dout'las,  as  it  was  notoiinus  that  they  were  par- 
tics  to  the  king's  murder.  This  metrtnger  was  like- 
wife  'harmed  wi'h  delivering  a  ch.illen:'e  from  him  to 
Mr  Archibald  Douglas,  and  annti  er  frnm  the  1<  rd 
Herries  t.">  the  carl  ol  Morton.  This  difappointment, 
and  chefe  indignities,  made  a  deep  imprefTion  upon  the 
regent-,  and,   in   a    tlioughtful    diifatisfied    humour, 


about  this  time  he  made  a  Ihort  progrefs  towards  ilie 
Eiiglilh  bordei,  couiting  popularity,  and  delervirg  it, 
by  an  attention  to  order  and  jullice. 

Elizabeth,  flattered  by  his  lubniiCTive  advances,  and 
pleated  with  his  ambition,  was  i.ow  difpofed  to  gratily 
hii  tuUell  withes  ;  and  llie  perceived,  that  by  delivering 
to  him  the  queen  of  Scots,  (he  would  cfTe^ually  relieve 
hertcif  ot  a  pritoner  wiiole  vigour  and  intrigues  were  a 
conitant  interruption  to  her  repofe.  A  treaty  f -r  this 
purp(,f'e  wa'.  entered  ii.to  and  concluded.  Tile  regent 
wa'>  to  niareh  an  army  to  the  Englith  frontiers,  and  to 
receive  from  her  his  lovcrcign  in;o  her  own  dominions, 
the  victim  o;  his  power,  and  the  f'port  of  his  pafiiims. 
No  hottages  and  nofecurity  were  fiipulaled  for  her  en- 
lertainmeiit  and  good  ula^e.  His  autl-.ority  ovei  her 
was  to  be  wiihiiUt  any  limits.  Upon  Lis  part,  he  was 
to  deliver  to  Elizabeth  the  yiung  p:ince,  to  jiut  her 
in  polLlFion  of  ihe  j.rincipal  forts  of  Scotland,  and  to 
atiill  her  wiih  troops  in  the  event  of  a  war  will,  F:anc.-. 
This  treaty,  lb  latal  to  Mary.ai.d  lb  luir.ous  to  die  in- 
dependence of  Scotland,  eleaped  not  tiie  vigil.incc,  ot"^ 
the  bilhop  of  Rofs.  He  complained  of  it  in  tiie  fl^ong- 
ell  terms  to  Elizab';th  ;  and  declared  it  tu  be  eqjiva- 
lent  to  a  lenience  ol  death  againit  his  miftrefs.  The 
ambailadors  of  France  and  Spain  were  alio  ttrenuous  in 
their  remonftrances  to  her  upon  this  fubje<fl.  All  re- 
tiitance,  h.wever,  was  unavailing  ;  and  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  feemed  inevitable.  Yet  ht>w  vain  are  the 
lotticft  fchemes  of  human  pride  !  The  career  of  the  re- 
gent was  haftening  to  its  termination  ;  ;ind  the  hand  (  f 
an  aifanin  put  a  period  to  his  dream  of  royalty.  Scot- 
land did  not  lole  its  liberties  ;  but  Mary  continued  to  be 
unfoi  tunate. 

Jimei  IlamiUon  of  Bothwelhaugh,  who  had  been 
taken  a  piitbner  at  the  battle  of  Langtide,  obta'ned 
h;s  liberty  and  lite  ;  but  his  etlates  were  lorfeied  — 
His  wife,  the  hcirefs  of  V\"oodh.  utlie,  rtti  cd  upon 
this  emergency  to  her  paternal  inheritance,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  efcape  the  rapacity  c  f  the  regent.  He 
had,  however,  given  it  away  in  a  gift  to  one  of  his 
favourites,  Sir  Jam.s  Ballenden  ;  and  the  inllruments 
of  his  power  having  the  inhumanity  to  ilrip  her  of  li:r 
garments,  and  to  turn  her  naked  cut  of  her  houf.-,  in 
a  Cold  and  dark  night,  fhe  became  dittraiffed  before 
the  mommg.  Hamilton  vowed  revenge  ;  and  the  re- 
gent made  a  mockery  of  his  threats.  1'his  ccntempt 
infpirited  his  pafTmns  ;  and  tl'.e  humiliation  ofthehouie 
ot  Hamilton,  to  uhii  h  he  was  nearly  allied,  loitered  the 
eagernefs  of  his  difcortents  The  madnefs  of  party 
fermented  in  him  with  the  atr^  cioufnels  of  rage.  H  s 
mind  reconciled  itlclf  to  airaffination.  After  watch- 
ing lorfome  t  me  a  propjr  oppoitunity  to  corr.mit  his 
hoirible  purpofe,  he  found  it  at  Linlithgow,  The  re- 
gent  was  to  paf's  through  this  town  in  hi:,  way  from 
Stilling  to  Edinl>urgh.  Intlmati'  ns  reached  him  that 
Hamilton  was  now  to  perpetrate  his  del'ign  ;  and  he 
unacc'  untably  negle<fled  them.  The  aliafTin,  in  a 
houfethat  belonged  to  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew's 
Waited  deliberately  his  approach  ;  and  firirg  his  mufket 
from  a  window,  fhot  hm  ihrrugh  the  body.  The 
wound,  when  examined  was  not  judged  to  be  mortal  ; 
but  the  rCfitnt  finding  its  pain  to  increafe,  prepared 
himfelt  lor  death  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  after  he  ex- 
pired. A  fleet  horfe  of  the  abbot  of  Arbroath's 
carried  the  affaCr.  to  the  palace  tf   Hamilton  j  ai  d 
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from  tlience  he  foon  after  elTeiSed  his  efr.ape  into 
France. 

TIk-  death  of  the  earl  of  Murray  made  no  favourable 
alteration  in  th^  aff.iirs  of  Mary.  Ccnfufion  and  difor- 
dcr  prevailed  throuj;liOUt  the  kingdom  ;  and  though 
the  friends  of  the  queen  weie  proniifcJ  affillance  from 
Fiance,  nothing  cffeclual  was  done  for  ihcm.  At  lall 
tlie  regency  was  conferred  upon  the  earl  ot  Lenox  j 
an  enemy  to  his  queen,  and  wlio  treated  her  Iriends 
with  the  utnioll  ligour.  At  the  fame  time  Elizabeth 
c  ntinued  to  aniufe  wiih  negociatiiuis  her  unhippy  li- 
val.  She  granted  liberty  to  the  bi(hop  of  Rof^  to  re- 
pair to  the  queen  of  Scoti,  who  had  been  removed  to 
ChatlVorth,  and  to  ccnfer  with  her  on  the  fuhjecl  of 
the  intended  accord  and  treaty.  Mary,  conforhiing  to 
the  advances  of  Elizabetli,  auihorifed  the  lard  Le- 
viiigllon  to  pafs  to  her  dominions,  and  to  defire  her 
friends  to  appoint  a  deputation  of  their  number  to  give 
tiieir  alliftance  in  promoting  the  falutary  purpofe  of 
cllabliliiing  the  tranquidity  of  their  country;  and  af- 
ter meetinj",  wiiii  fome  interruptions  upon  the  Engliih 
borders  liom  the  e.;rl  of  Suifex,  this  nobleman  execu- 
ted fucccfslully  hi<  comniifllon.  Tiie  queen's  lords 
gave  powers  to  ten  nobles  to  n&  in  a  body,  or  by  two 
ot  their  number,  in  ihe  intended  negociation  :  and  a 
iafe-conduifl  from  Elizabeth  allowed  them  to  enter  the 
Englith  realm,  and  to  remain  in  it  during  the  fpace  of 
fix  nicnihs. 

While  the  lord  Levingfton  was  confulting  the  in- 
terellsof  Mary  with  her  fnends  in  Scotland,  the  billi'^p 
of  Rofs  was  making  earned  fult  with  Elizabetli  to  pro- 
ceed ill  the  projeded  negociation.  His  felicitations 
were  not  iiieffe>.'tual ;  and  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Sir 
W'alter  Mildmay  received  the  inftrucfliuns  of  their  mif- 
ttefs  to  wait  upon  the  qtieen  of  Scots  at  Cliatfworth. 
The  headr.  of  accommoda  ion  which  they  propofcd 
weie  explicit  and  p.irticular  ;  and  the  rigour  they  d;f- 
covered  tov.-ards  the  Scottidi  princefs  feemed  to  vouch 
their  fincviity.  It  was  propofed,  that  a  perfeft  amity 
ihould  take  place  between  the  two  queens ;  that  all  the 
tre,>ti:s  which  had  fotmeily  been  concluded  by  tlie  two 
ria.ions  fliould  receive  an  ample  confirmation  ;  that  the 
queen  of  Sco'.s  ihould  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
mid  forbear  fr  im  ar'vancing  any  title  or  claim  to  the 
cruwn  of  Englard  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  or  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  h'.irs  of  her  body;  that  in  cafe  of 
ibreign  invallons,  the  two  realms  fliould  mutually  afTift 
cachother;  that  all  foreign  f.ldiers  Ihould  be  ordered 
lo  depart  out  of  Scotland  ;  that  in  tlie  future,  ftrangers 
ot  the  pr^  fcOion  of  arms  fhould  be  prohibited  from  re- 
pairing to  it,  and  from  taking  up  their  refidence  in  any 
of  its  caftles  or  houfes  of  ftrcngth  ;  that  Mary  (hould 
liold  no  conefpnndeuce,  direifily  or  indireflly,  with  any 
fi.bjeft  of  England,  without  the  permiirion  oi  (he 
Englllh  queen;  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  Engliih  rebels  ia  Scothmd,  (liould  be  delivered  up 
t )  Elizabeth  ;  that  redrcfs  ihould  be  given  to  the  fub- 
j-.-flso|  England  lor  the  fpoils  committed  upon  them  by 
I  lie  Scottifli  borderer- ;  that  the  muidertrs  of  the  lord 
Dai  nicy  and  the  earl  of  Murray  Ihould  be  duly  and  ef- 
feaually  punilhed  ;  that  before  the  queen'  of  Scots 
ihould  be  let  at  liberty,  t'le  young  prince  her  l"on  ihould 
Le  brouj:ht  into  England,  .-.nd  that  he  lh.,uld  c  ntinue 
in  tlie  keeping  of  Elizabeth  till  the  death  of  his  mo- 
thcr,  or  till  her  reilgr.ution  to  him  of  her  crown  on  at- 


taining his  majority  ;  that  the  queen  of  Scots  (liould  S,o;lai  < 
not  enter  into  a  negociation  tor  the  marriage  without  •— "x^ 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  queen  of  Evgland,  nor  conclude 
it  without  her  approbation,  or  that  of  the  greaiell  part 
of  the  Scottilh  nobiliry  ;  that  none  of  the  lubje^s  of 
Scotland  fliould  l)e  futl'ered  to  go  to  Ireland  without 
the  fafe-conduft  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  that  Mary  fhould 
deliver  to  her  liller  all  the  tellimonies  and  writings 
which  had  been  lent  from  France,  ren  uncing  ai;d  dif- 
avowing  the  pretended  marriage  between  her  and  the 
cuke  of  Anjou.  Belides  thefe  articles  of  agieenient,  it 
wa  propoiel  by  another  treaty  to  adjuft  the  diil'.;:ences 
of  the  queen  of  S^^ots  aiui  her  fill  jefls  ;  and  Sii  William 
Cecd  and  Sir  W.dter  Mildmay  embraced  the  prelent  op- 
portunity  of  cinferriug  with  hei  upon  this  bulinefs,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  facilitating  its  management  in  the 
future  ftages  of  its  prngrefs. 

Duri  ,g  tlieir  It  ly  at  Chatfworth,  thefe  ftatefmen  were 
completely  fatisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  the  queen  of 
Scots.  The  candour,  fincerity,  and  moderation,  which 
fhe  diipla)ed,  v\ere  full  aliurances  t  >  tliem  that  upon 
her  part  there  was  no  occafio  .  to  apprehend  any  im- 
proper policy  ot  art;  and  the  calamities  i.f  her  condi- 
tion were  a  llill  fccurer  pledge  cf  her  compliance. 
Eh/.abeth,  upon  hearing  their  repo:  t,  affeded  to  be 
highly  pleafed  with  her  filler,  and  fent  a  melfage  to 
the  earl  ot  Lenox,  inltrudling  him  in  the  conditions 
which  had  been  luhmitted  to  Mary  ;  and  defirlng  him 
to  dispatch  commiflioners  into  England  to  deliberate  in 
the  treaty,  and  to  conlul:  his  intereft  and  that  of  his 
iadion.  Nor  did  Mary  neglc(51  to  tranfmit  to  her 
friends  in  Scotland  the  pn  pofcd  terms  of  agreement; 
and  the  bifliop  of  Rofs,  who  had  afi^ifted  her  in  the 
co.iferences  with  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  conveyed  intimations  of  them  to  the  pope, 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Alva  ;  belouglit 
their  advice,  and  inlormed  thele  princes,  that  unlets  an 
etiectual  relief  could  be  expefted  from  their  favour,  the 
necelfities  of  her  condition  would  compel  her  to  iub- 
fcribe  lo  the  hard  and  humiliating  dictates  of  the  qiueii 
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But  while  Mary  and  her  friends  were  indulging  the 
hope  of  a  termination  to  her  troubles,  Elizabeth  was 
fecretly  giving  comfort  to  her  adverfaiies,  and  encou- 
raging them  to  throw  obftacles  in  the  way  of  the  trea- 
ty. Sir  William  Cecil  wrote  to  the  regent,  exprefs- 
ing  his  difappribation  of  the  negociations  at  Chatf- 
worth ;  deliring  him  not  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the 
boaltings  of  the  adherents  of  the  quien  of  Scots  ;  a:id 
advihng  him  to  make  choice  of  conimi{lioner>,  in  the 
name  ot  the  king,  in  whofe  conftancy  and  fortitude  he 
could  rely,  and  whom  no  addrefs  could  allure  from  his 
intercll,  or  iVvm  the  common  caufe  in  which  he  and 
his  friends  were  eabai  ked.  The  earl  of  Suifex  alfo  fent 
him  di 'patches,  in  whiih  headm<  niihed  him  to  turn  his 
anxious  attention  to  the  approaching  negnciatron,  and 
to  infilf  on  fecuie  Ibinilations  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  prince,  for  his  own  i'afety,  and  for  a  general  indem- 
nity to  the  nobles  and  their  adherents,  whoie  party  he 
had  elpoufed.  In  every  event,  he  repreiented  it  a->  pto- 
perinrhimto  pay  the  gr.atcll  relpect  to  El.zabeth  ; 
and,  if  no  treaty  fliould  be  concluded,  he  a^:vif;d  him 
to  be  pre|iared  f  r  reducing  the  friends  of  Mary  to 
obedience,  and  for  defeuduig  himrcll'ag.iinll  invali;.ns 
fiom  abroad.     By  ihefe  artifices,  the  le-ent   and  his 
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fix'tion  vere  inclined  to  intimate  to  Elizabeth  tlieir 
'  warm  diflalisfaftion  with  the  terms  of  agreement  which 
fhc  had  propofcd  to  Mary  ;  and  Piicairn  abbot  of 
Diinterniline,  who  had  been  appointed  fecretary  of 
(I  ite  in  the  room  of  Maitland  of  Letliington,  was  de- 
puted to  her  upon  this  bulinefs.  He  exclaimed  ai^ainft 
the  treaty  as  wild  and  impolitic  ;  and  contended,  that 
no  ftipulations  cou'd  bind  Mary,  whofe  religion  taught 
her  to  keep  no  faith  witli  heretics  ;  that  her  claims  to 
the  Eiigliih  crown,  and  her  refentment  aga  nit  the 
queen  of  England,  as  \iell  as  her  own  fubjtds,  would 
immediarely  upon  the  reltoration,  involve  ti-.e  two  king- 
doms in  lilo.  d  ;  and  iliat  no  peace  or  quiet  could  be 
e.vpe(3cd  or  enjoyed,  but  by  adhering  to  the  faluiary 
maxim  o(  detaining  her  in  a  fure  and  clofe  captivity. 
Elizube  h  did  n  1  difcourage  thefe  inclement  fenti- 
nunts  ;  and  Piicairn  was  alTued  by  her  that  frrm  her 
natural  live  to  the  king,  and  her  regaid  to  the  noble s 
wh'>  ujhcld  his  authority,  ll-.e  would  faithfully  provide 
f  r  th.irkcurity  ;  and  that  if  jiiilice  (hould  appear  dtti- 
fively  upon  tlieir  fi^e,  Ihe  wiuiid  even  ifrenuoully  main- 
tain their  quarrel  and  their  confequence. 

Mary  had  bc-.n  carried  to  Shelheld,  and  was  reco- 
vering  Irom  a  Icvcrilh  uiilifpolilion.  To  this  place  the 
bilh>  p  of  Galloway  and  the  lord  LevingUon,  who  had 
been  felected  by  her  tritnds  to  be  her  aifling  deputies 
in  England,  repaired  in  order  to  impart  to  her  the 
Hate  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  to  receiie  her  com- 
mands. After  repeated  contcrences  on  the  fuLjoift  of 
the  approaching  treaty,  fhe  gave  them  her  commillion 
and  inlliuiition>,  and  joinin.;  them  to  the  bllh'^p  of  Rofs, 
flnt  them  to  Elizabeth.  They  claimed  an  audience  of 
lliis  princeiii,  and  were  admivted  to  it  at  Hampton- 
Ci  urt.  Having  prefentid  t.  e.r  credentials,  tliey  inform- 
ed her,  that  they  were  reidy  to  concluje  a  treaty  of 
concord  and  agreement,  upon  principles  the  moll  exten- 
live  and  libeial ;  a;id,  reprefenting  to  her  the  impove- 
rifhcd  and  tumultuous  Itate  of  their  country,  they  beg- 
ged her  to  proceed  in  the  bufinei's  with  expediti'  n. 
Tl;e  orders,  they  faid,  whick  they  h.id  received  and 
their  own  inclinations,  difpoi'ed  tl.em  to  follow  her  ad- 
vice and  counlcl  in  all  pi..irts  whicli  were  honourable 
and  coiifuttnt  with  reaf  in  ;  and  as  her  protection  was 
the  oiily  refuge  of  the  adverfaiies  of  their  queen,  they 
took  tfie  liberty  to  obferve,  that  it  was  completely  in 
her  poiver  to  put  a  period  to  all  dillurbances  and  ani- 
nioiity,  and  to  acconiplifli  an  accord,  which  would  not 
only  confer  upcn  her  the  higheft  reputtiti(jn,  but  be  of 
the  moll  fignal  utility  to  ihe  two  kingdoms.  Eliza- 
beth  decl.iied,  that  it  would  pleafc  and  llattcr  her  in 
no  comn.on  degree  to  advance  in  the  negotiation  ;  and 
that  it  was  a  pain  to  her  that  the  regent,  by  his  delay 
in  fending  commilTioners,  Ihould  dif^ovcr  any  averfion 
from  it.  Tf.is  aniwer  was  deerr  ed  very  favourable  by 
the  bilhop  (if  Rofs  and  hisallociaits  ;  and  they  obtained 
her  authority  to  difpatch  a  mcliengcr  to  the  regent  to 
halfen  h  s  operations. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mary  received  difpatches  from  the 
pope,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Alva  ;  and 
•  they  concuned  in  reccnunending  it  to  her  to  accept  of 
the  articles  of  accommodation  whici)  were  offered  by 
Elizabeth.  The  1'urk  was  giving  employment  to  the 
pop«  and  the  king  of  Spain  ;  Charles  IX.  aiready  en- 
feebled by  the  obltinate  valour  of  the  Huguenots,  was 
bufy  in  dcceivmg  them  with  appearances  of  peace,  and 


in  plotting  their  overthrow  ;  and  the  duke  of  Alva  felt  Sc.itljin). 
himfelf  inf'ecure  in  his  government  of  the  Netherlands.  ^••'"^'~*-' 
But  while  they  ltr(  ngly  advi/^d  Mary  to  conclude 
an  agreement  with  the  queen  of  England,  they  were 
yet  lavilh  to  her  of  their  exprelHons  t.f ;'  conllant  ami- 
ty ;  and  if  the  treaty  Ihould  milcirry,  t!,cy  promifed 
to  make  the  moll  llienuous  txenions  in  her  behalf, 
and  to  aflilt  her  adherents  wi;h  money,  amrcut.itioii, 
and  troops. 

The  eail  of  Morion,  the  abb't  of  Dunfermline,  and  7-1,.',^"'   p, 
Mr  Jimes  Macgill,  had  been  appointed  by  the  legent  arnlhisLi- 
and  his  fadtic  n,  to  be  their  commiflioners  in  the  nan.e  cf  tion  s;- 
the  king  ;  and  at  leng:h  their  arrival  was  announced  '"'ip'  '" 
to  Elizabeth.     Conlotniing  to  the  I'pirit  of  their  party, '"''■'^>'  .''"^ 
the  earl  cf  Mcrton  and  his  colleagues  took  an  early  (p.  "r'vi'™  ' 
portuhity  to  jullily  to   her  the  depofition  t  f  tlie  queen 
of  Scots,  and  by  this  means  to  interrupt  the  progrels  cf 
the  treaty.      In  an  elaborate  m«moria!,  they  affedled  to 
conlidei    M.iiy  as  unworthy  to  reign,  and  alTerted  the 
conltituticnal   power  of  the   people  to  curb  her  ambi- 
tion, and  to  throw  her  down  from  royalty.     They  en- 
deavoured to  intrench  themlelves  within  the  authority 
of  laws,  civil,  canon,  and  municipal  ;  and  they  recited 
opinions  to  her  prejudice  by  many  pious  divines.     But 
though   the   general   pofition,  that   the  people   have   a 
title  to  refill  the  d(  rnin  ition  of  the  fii-vereign  is  clear 
aiid  undubitable  ;    yet  their    application  of    it   to  the 
queen  of  Scots  was  wildly  precarious  and  improper.  To 
Ipcak  of  iier  tyranny,  and  her  violation  of  the  rights  of 
her  people,  was  even  a  want'^n  mockery  of  truth  and 
jultice  ;  for  inllead  of  having  alFumed  an  illegal  exorbi- 
tancy of  power,  (he  had  fuftei  ed  in  her  own  perlbn  and 
rights,  and  had  been  tre.ited  by  her  fubjetfts  with  the 
moll  cruel  and  tyrannic.il  inlolence.   Elizabeth,  who  was 
unwilling  and  airaid  to  enter  anew  into  the  conJuil  of 
Mary,  wio  was  fully  fenfible  of  the  inf  lerce  of  her 
adverlaries,  and  who  did  not  approve  of  any  maxims 
that  prefled  againll  the  niajelly  of  piinces,  received  their 
memorial  with  furprife  and  indignation.     She  perceived 
not,  the  told  them,  any  realbn  that  could  vindicate  tJ  e 
feverity  which  had  been   fhown  to  the  queen  of  Scots 
by  her  enemies  ;  and  advifed   them  to   conlider,  that 
in  the   preient   negociation    it   was   their   pioper  bull. 
ne!s  to  confult  the  fecurity  of  the  king  and  of  their 
faction.  yC6 

L'pon  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  the  commiQioners  were  Ellzjhtih'« 
the  lord  keeper  Bacon,  the  earls  of  SulFcx  and  Leicel-  commii- 
ter,  the  Ind  Clynton,  the  lord  chamberlain.  Sir  'WW-  ^'"^^''^ 
liam  Cecd,  who  about  this  time  was  created  lord  '^'^^-  i^!^Q„c<:'i 
leigh,  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  Sir  James  Crcft,  Sir  W,ilter  ^^i,h  thofe 
Mildmay,  and  Sir  Thomiis   Smith.     The   deputies   cfof  tl.c 
Mary  were  invited   to  meet  with  the  Englilh  cominif-  i"^"'  i-f 
lioners  in  ihe  houfe  of  the  lord  keeper  ;  and  after  he  '^'''■' 
had  Hated  the  general  purpofes   cf  the  treaty,  he  inti- 
mated to  them,  that  there  were  two  points  which  re- 
qijiied  a  particular  difcullion.      A  jiroper  fecurity,  he 
faid,  ought  to  be  given  by  the  queen  of  Scots  for  ner  due 
peiformanc;  of  the  ilipulations  of  the  agreement  with 
Elizabe  h  ;  and  it  was  e>pedient  to  concert  the  mode 
<  f  the  pardon  and  indemnity  which    (lie  was  to  extend 
to  the  lubjeets  of  ScotLnd  who  had  cfl'e'nded  her.    As 
an  aliiirance  of  the  accommodation  witli  liis  miftrcfs,  he 
demanded,  that  the  duKe  ot  Ch.itclherault,  the  earls  of 
Huntley  and  Argyle,  the  lords  Hume  and  Herries,  with 
another  perfon  o"t  high  rapk,  fhould  be  fuxrcndered  to 
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.     .     ^,•„l.o^  f.irtlrce  veirs-  thai  the  new  conference,  !t  was  conimiiniciteJ  by  thiin  to  th:   Srothn.1 

8.Ml»^.   her,  m-d  rem»ui  .n  ^^'^  '''^''„^^/,  ;^;;,  J'J  ,;  '£\.,,(.  deputies   of  Mary.     The   bilhop  ot    Rofs  and  h,s  alio-  ^^^\ 

---v—  calHcs  ..I  Dumbanon  and  H.,n.e  "  ""\^  '';';'  '^^./^'^  J,,,  ,vere    dUg.lled   vith    th,s   furmal  in>p  rtin.nce. 
far.on  dur.Pjr   d.e   fame  period  ;  and  as  t^Jh^  <»''';;  jf^,„_,^^  ^„  pronounce  the  pica  ol   an  ' 


.hns'be-un^ble  to  protea^herMfagainll  che^  turbulence    <^^^^:^;  ^^^^  ^,^  ^;^,^,^,.„  „,  ^;„^  j,^^^ 

to  his  deputies,  h.iving  been  peruled  by  Elixabeti),  was 

i, -"      --  iVie  fnl'ell  ftretch,    accounted   by    her    to    be    inlufficient  ;  and  that  it  was 

■  rommiinon  and  p«i\\ers  to  me  lui  cu  inc'.v,ii,               .   .        •'  ,        ,  i     ,-  %  i  ii      i  j 

*■"'""  '  -  •■  > -    that  the  earl  ot  Moiton  Ihoiild  re'urn  to 


of  her  Uibjeas,  and  be  a  fovcrcign  without  friends  ar 
without  Ihencth.     They  were  inclined,  they  faid,  i 


owncoumV^AstoThe'sivinKupofanvforts'^orcaftles,    intcru.pting  the  ncgocialion 

They  wouM  n^V.ree  to  it.  bee aufe  among  the  other    The  in,trua>on.,  he  la,d.  Irom  h>s  lovere.gn  to  her  com- 

inconveniences  of  Ihis  meafure,  f.milar  claims  would  be    miffioners,  xvere  to  ne,.,oc.ate  and  to  conclude,  and  not 


to  tririe  ;  and  they  would  not  by  any  means  confent  to 
protrail,  by  ariiricial  del  lys,  a  treaty  whch  the  queen 
ot  England,  if  her  intentions  were  fincere  and  right, 
coul  1  unmcdiately  terminate  upon  reaionable  and  ho- 
nourable teims.  His  fpeech  and  his  demeanour  lie  ac- 
knowkUged  to  he  iree  and  <  pen  ;  and  he  belbught 
them  to  cxcufe  him,  fince,  having  been  made  an  indru- 
ment  to  abufe  his  miltrels  with  fall'e  hopes,  he  could 
not  but  relent  the  indignity,  and  exprefs  what  he  knew 
and  what  he  felt.  The  Englilh  deputies,  adJrelTing 
him  and  his  colleagues,  oblerved,  that  as  the  iriends 
of  Mary,  and  tlioie  ot  the  king  her  fai,  could  not 
come  to  an  agreement,  and  as  their  queen  was  re- 
fuled  the  alfurance  flie  expefted,  they  held  their  com- 
.Vnd"rlv"od'ihat'a7-oundatio"ris  fought  to  "break'off  the    million  to  be  at  an  end,  and  were  no  longer  at  liberty 


competent  to  the  king  of  1-rance,  by  the  Ipirit  <>t  ihe 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  llipulated,  that  no  French 
or  Enghfh  troops  (hould  be  admitted  into  Scotland. 
The  lord  keeper  Bacon,  reluming  his  difcourfe,  told 
them,  that  the  vhole  realm  ol  Scotland,  its  piince,  no- 
bles, and  calUes,  were  an  inadequate  pledge  to  the  queen 
of  England  ;  and  that,  if  his  advice  would  be  f  llowed, 
the  queen  of  Scots  (hould  not  obtain  her  liberty  upon 
any  kind  of  fecurity  which  could  be  granted  by  ihe 
tcoitilh  na'ion.  In  all  public  treaties,  faid  the  de'e- 
vates  of  Mary,  no  further  alfurance  can  be  reqiiired 
from  a  fovercgn  than  what  confilfs  with  bis  fitety  ; 
and  when  exaflions  are  preded  from  a  contraaing  par- 
ty in  a  league  whicli    are  ruimuis  and   imp(  flible,  it  is 


negociation. 
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The  En-lilh  conimilhoners,  now   inter-  to  negociate.     _         ^  ,^,.     ,     ,  ,     ,      r  .,  r    ,  r 

f.rTn?  in  a  bodv,  declared  upon  their  hon^  ur,  that  it        Ihe  inl.ncenty  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  faia.re  of  the  t^,  ^^ 

was  the  meanin'^  of  EH/.abelh  to  agree  to  the  rellora-  league  or  agreement,  hUed  Mary  with  reientment  and  ,,d  con, 

tion  of  the  qnee'n  oi  Scots  to  her  crown  and  realm,  i.p-  complaints.      Her  animolities,   and  thofc  ot  Eli/.abeth,  t...n  of 

"  ranees  lor  the  articles  of  the  were  increalcd  and  loitifieJ.     She  was  in  halle  to  com- t"""l"" 
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the  king's 
diputits. 


municaie  to  her  allies  the  unworthy  treatment  Ihe  had 
received  ;  and  Ihe  lent  her  commands  to  her  adherents  in 
Scotland  to  I  lie  up  in  arms,  to  repole  no  ti  ull  111  truces, 
which  were  prejudical  and  treacherous  and  to  cinj)loy 
all  their  relbiirces  and  llrength  in  the   humiliation  of 


76S 

obftruifls 
the  treaty. 


on  receiving  fifficient  alTura 

accomn-.odaii  n;  that  the  fecuiity  cfleied  for  her  ac- 
ceptance, fhoidd  be  fubmitted  to  her  delileration  ;  and 
thai  they  would  immedia'cly  p.oceed  to  conler  with  the 
deputies  for  the  kinj^  of  Sco:s. 

The  Enchlh  commilTioners  were  not  unacquainted 

with  the  fcMtiments  of  the  earl  of  Morton  and  liis  col-  the  regent  and  his  faftion.     Eh/.abeth,  who  by  this  time 

leatrues  ;  and  it  was  from  this  quarter  that  they  expec-  appreiiended  no  enterprise  or  danger  Irom  Charles  IX. 

ted°a  lelolute  and  definitive  ii.terrupii  n  to  the  treaty,  or  the  duke  ot  Alv,.,  relolved,  on  the  other  hand,  to 

Nor  did  tl  cfe  delegates  dif.ppoint  the  eip-aations  con-  g've  a  llrong  and  tffedual  iupp.  rt  to  the  king's  Inends, 

ceived  of  lliem       Afcer  affcftinp-  to  take  a  compreheu-  and  to  dilunite  by  (tiatagem,  and  oppiels  by  power,  the 

live  view  of  the  articles  under 'debate,  they  declared,  partisans  of  tlie  Scottilh  princels.     The  ze.d  ot  the  bi- 

that  llieircon.miirion  gave  them  authoiity  to  treat  about  iho.p  ot   Rols  having  railed  her  anger,  Ihe  commanded 

the  ami-y  o!  the   t..o   kingdoms,  and  the  maintenance  hiin  to  depart  tnm  London  ;  and  Mary,  in  contempt 

of  tlic  true  rcli  -ion  ;  but  I'hat  it  conferred  upon  them  of  her  mandate,  ordered  him  to  remain  there  under  the 

no  power  to  icceive  their  queen  into   Scotland,  or  to  privilege  of  her  ambalfador.     The  iiigh  and  unbroken 

fui lender  to  Elizabeih  the  peifon  ot  their  king.     They  fpnit  ol  the  Scottilh  queen,  ia  the  midlt  ot  her  ini.ior- 

therefore  begg.d  not  10  be  urged  to  accede  to  a  league  tuue.,  nevci  once  awakened  the  generous  admiration  ot 

whicli,  in  f  me  fiitu;e  period   n.ight  e.\po:e  them  to  a  Elizabeth.      VVh.le  it  unitorrnly   intlamed  her  lage,  it 

cliarse  ol  hi  'h  t'eafon.  feeiiu  alio  to  have  excited  her  terror.      VVi.li  a  pulilla- 

Tiiis  lingular  declar'atirn  ->as  confidered  to  be  f  lid  ninious   mtaunds,  ihe   fent  a  difpatch  to  the  eail   of 

and  wcii'h'y  by  the  Euglifh  ccmmilDoners  ;  and,  in  a  Shrcwlbuiy,  iniliuiting  him  to  keep  his  charge  in  the 
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clofell  confinement,  and  to  be  inccffantly  on  his  guard 
to  prevent  licr  cfcape.  He  obeyed,  and  regretted  her 
fcverity.  Theexpence,  retinue,  and  doniellics,  oftlie 
queen  of  Scots,  were  dimirilhed  and  reduced,  and  every 
probable  rreans  by  wliicii  (he  might  endeavour  to  obtain 
her  liberty  V  ere  removed  from  her.  The  rigours,  how- 
ever, (hat  invaded  her  pcrlon  could  not  reach  her  mind  ; 
and  (he  pitied  the  tyrant  that  could  add  cmituniely 
to  opprcllion,  and  deny  her  even  the  comforts  of  a 
prifon. 

All  this  time  Scothind  was  involved  In  the  miferies 
of  civil  war.  The  friends  of  Mary  were  everywhere  pu- 
nilhcd  with  fines  and  forfeiture.  Private  families  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  public  crnfufion  to  revenge  their 
quarrels  agaiiill  each  othi.r.  Individuals  cf  every  de- 
nomination ranged  themfelves  on  the  fiJe  either  of  the 
regent  or  oftlie  queen,  and  took  a  Ihare  in  the  hoftili. 
tits  of  their  country.  Fathers  divided  againll  fons,  and 
Ions  againll  their  fathers.  A(fts  of  outrage  ana  violence 
were  committed  in  every  quarter,  while,  amidft  the  ge- 
neral confulion,  religion  was  made  the  prttcnce  by  bodi 
parties. 

In  the  mean  time,  though  many  encounters  took 
place  between  the  two  fadions,  yet  neither  party  feems 
to  have  been  conduced  by  leaders  of  any  ability  or 
fkill  in  military  ailairs.  This  year,  in  one  of  thefe  ikir- 
milhcs,  the  regent  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner  by  a  par- 
ty cf  the  queen's  ta>5tion,  and  put  to  death.  ]3ut  this 
event  made  little  alteration  in  the  affairs  oftlie  nation. 
The  earl  of  Mane,  another  of  the  queen's  enemies,  was 
chofen  to  the  regency  :  but  though  he  piopofcd  to  aft 
againfl  her  party  with  rigour,  he  was  batHed  before 
Edinburgh  calVie,  which  was  Hill  held  by  her  friends ; 
and  fome  bloody  Ikirmilhes  were  fought  in  the  north, 
where  viftory  declared  in  favour  of  the  queen.  Thefe 
adrantages,  however,  were  more  than  compenfated  to 
the  other  party  by  the  following  event. 

While  the  negociations  with  Elizabeth  for  Mary's 
reftoration  were  depending,  the  fcheme  of  a  confpi- 
racy  for  her  deliverance  was  communicated  to  her  by 
Robert  Ridulphi  a  Florentine,  who  lived  in  Lon- 
don many  years  as  a  merchant,  and  who  was  fecretly 
an  agent  for  the  court  of  Rome.  But  to  his  letters, 
while  the  fate  of  the  treaty  was  uncertain,  flic  return- 
ed no  reply.  Its  mifcarriage,  through  the  duplicity 
of  Elizabeth,  recalled  them  forcibly  to  her  atten- 
tion, and  rtimulated  her  to  leek  the  accomplifliment 
of  her  liberty  by  meafures  bolder  and  more  arduous 
than  any  whicli  had  been  hitherto  employed  by  her. 
She  drew  up  in  cipher  an  ample  difcoiirfe  of  his  com- 
munications and  of  her  iituatiun,  and  difpatched  it  ts 
the  bilhop  of  Rd's,  together  wi:h  letters  for  the  duke 
ofNoifolk.  Her  inftruclions  to  this  ecclcliallic  were 
to  convey  the  dillourfe  and  letters  expeditioully  to  Nor- 
folk, and  to  concert  an  interview  between  that  noble- 
man and  Ridolphi.  The  confidential  fervants  by  whom 
the  duke  afled  with  the  bifhop  of  Rois  were  Bannilkr 
and  Barker  ;  and  havina;  received  from  them  the  dif- 
courfe  and  the  letters,  they  were  deciphered  by  Hick- 
ford  his  fecretary.  Having  confidered  them  maturely, 
he  delivered  them  to  Hickford,  with  orders  to  commit 
them  to  the  flames.  His  orders,  however,  were  difo- 
beyed  ;  and  Iliekford  depofited  them,  with  other  pa- 
pers ot  conlequence,  under  the  mats  of  the  duke's  bed- 
chamber. The  contents  cf  the  difcourfc  and  the  kt- 
VoL.  XVII. 
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ters  awakening  the  hope  a  id  ambition  of  Norfolk,  he  S.otlanJ. 
was  impatient  to  fee  RiJolphi  ;  and  the  bilhop  of  Rofs  "-"-^^"'^ 
foon  brought  them  together.  Ridolphi,  whofe  ability- 
was  inlprited  by  motives  of  religion  and  interell,  exert- 
cd  all  his  eloquence  and  addre/s  to  engai^e  the  duke  to 
put  himf*lf  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  againll  his  fove- 
relgn.  He  reprcfentcd  to  him,  that  there  could  not  be 
a  feafon  more  proper  than  tlie  prefcnt  for  atcliieving  the 
overthrow  of  Elizabeth.  Many  petfcns  who  had  en. 
joyed  authority  and  credit  under  her  predecclfor  were 
much  dilguifcd  ;  the  Roman  Catht.lics  were  numerouu 
and  incenfeJ  ;  the  younger  fons  of  the  gentry  were  Ian- 
guilhing  in  poverty  and  inaflion  in  every  (quarter  of  tho 
kingdom  ;  and  there  were  multitudes  difpofed  to  infur- 
re^ticmfrom  rcftleirne/s,  the  love  of  change,  and  the  ar- 
dour of  enterprife.  He  inllnuatcd  to  him,  that  his 
rank,  popularity,  and  f  )rtune,  enabled  him  to  take  the 
command  of  fuch  pcrlbns  with  inlinite  advantage.  He 
infilled  upon  his  imprifonment  and  the  outrages  he  had 
fultained  from  Elizabeth  ;  n  prefented  the  contempt  to 
which  he  would  expole  himfelf  by  a  tame  fubminion  to 
wrongs  ;  extolled  the  propriety  with  which  he  might 
give  way  to  his  indignation  and  revenge  ;  and  painted 
out  the  glory  he  mi-ht  purchale  by  tl-e  humiliation  of 
his  enemies,  and  by  thefuU  accomplilhment  of  his  mar- 
riage with  the  queen  of  Scots.  To  give  a  ftrength  and 
confirmation  to  thefe  topics,  he  produced  a  long  lill 
ot  the  names  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
had  praflifed,  and  whomhe  afhrmed  to  be  ready  to  ha- 
zard their  lives  and  riches  for  a  revolution  in  the  Itate, 
if  the  duke  would  enter  into  it  with  cordiality.  To  fix 
decifively  the  duke,  he  now  opened  to  him  the  expecta- 
tions with  which  he  might  flatter  himfelf  from  abroad. 
The  pope,  he  alftired  him,  had  already  provided  loo.coa 
crowns  for  the  enterprife  ;  and  if  Popeiy  fhould  be  ad- 
vanced in  England,  he  would  cheerfully  defray  the 
whole  charges  of  the  war.  The  king  of  Spain  would 
fupply  4000  horfe  and  600a  foot,  which  might  be  land- 
ed at  Harwich.  Charles  IX.  was  devotedly  attached 
to  the  queen  of  Scots,  notwitlillanding  the  treaty  which 
had  been  entered  upon  with  Elizabeth  for  her  marriage 
with  his  brother  the  duke  of  Anjou  :  and  when  he 
fliould  difcover  that,  on  the  part  of  the  Englilh  prin- 
cefs,  this  matrimonial  fcheme  was  no  better  than  a  de- 
vice or  a  mockery,  he  would  renounce  the  appearance 
of  friendfliip  he  had  alTumed,  and  return  to  his  natural 
fentiments  of  dif'dain  and  hatred  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence. In  fine,  he  urged,  that  while  he  might  depenJ 
on  the  afTiltance  and  arms  of  the  greatelf  princes  of 
Chriltendom,  he  would  intille  himfelf  to  the  admiration 
of  all  of  them  by  his  magnanimous  efforts  and  generous 
gallantry  in  the  caufe  of  a  queen  fo  beautiful  and  fo 
unfortunate. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,    allured    by    appearances  fo  DifcovcrcJ 
plaufable  and  flattering,  did  not  fcruple  to  forget  thelythcnp- 
duties   of  a  fubjecf,  and  t!'e   fubmiffive   obligation  in  "'Aers  of 
which  he  had  bound  himfelf  to  Elizabeth  never  more  to  ''''"^tetl:, 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Scottilh    piincefa.     Ri- 
dolphi, in  this  forward   ftate   of  the   bulinels,  advifed 
him  to  addrefs  letters  to  the  Pope,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  duke  of  Alva,  expreflivc  of  his  concurrence  ia 
the   dellen,    and   infpiriting  their  aflivity   and  refolu- 
tions.     He  even  produced  difpatches  framed  for  this 
purp ofe  ;  and  while  he  intreatcd  the  duke  to  fubfcribe 
them,  he  ofiisred  to  carry  them  himfelf  to  Flanders, 
L  Rome, 
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S:cfUnJ.    Rome,  and  Spain.     The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
^-^~^"~-'  amblti.'iis  and  timid,  difpofcd  to  trealnn,  and  unfit  tor 
it,  hefitated  whether  he  Ihould   fubfcrilie  the  letters; 
and  at  length  rcfufed  to  proceed  to  th.it  extremity.   He 
yet  allowed  the  billiop  of  Rola,  and  Baikcr  his  fervant, 
to  go  to  the  Sp;inilh  amballaJor  to  exprels  his  appr..ba- 
tioii  of  the  m.afiires  of  Ridolphi,  to  acknowledt';e  that 
the  letters  were  according  to  his  mind,  and  to  empower 
this  ftatefman  to  certify  their  authenticity  to  his  court. 
Ridolplii,  full  ot  linpcs,  fet  out  to  execute  his  commif- 
fion.     He  paired  firli;  to  the  duke  of  AKa,  to  whom 
hi  comniunieated  the  traiiniaions  in  which  he  had  been 
cnr^aged,  and  with   whom   he  held  many  conlerences. 
There  was  at  this  time  at   Bnuelles  Charles   B.nlly,  a 
fervant  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  Ridolphi,  atter  dif- 
c'.ofm^  to  hi  III  his  prcceedini;s  witli   Alva,   eiitrulted 
him  with  letters   to   her  to  the  duke  i.f  Norf.-lk,  the 
Spanilh  ambiilf'dor,  and  the  billiop  of  R  .fs.   When  this 
piellengcr  readied  Calais,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  him 
from  the  bilhop  of  RoG,  dcfuing  him  to  Lave  his  dif- 
patches  with  the  governor  of  liat  place.    From  mexpe- 
ricnce  and  vani:y  he  negleded  this  notice;  and  being 
learched  at  Dover,  his  letters,  books,  and  clothes  were 
feized,  and  he  himfelf  wa5  fent  to  London,  and  impri 
foned  in  tlie  M.irlh.ilfea.     The  billiop   of  Rols,  full  of 
apprehenfions,  applied  to  lord  Cobham,  the  warden  of 
the  cintpie  p'  ns,  wh.>  was  friendly  to  the  dul;e  of  Nor- 
folk ;  and  obuiinit.g  bv  h.s  means  the  packet  of  difpatches 
from  Rid'  Iphi,  he  fubllituied  .mother  in  its  place,  which 
contained  letters  of  no  danger  or  ufefulnefs.     He  had 
alfo  the  dexterity  to  convey  intelligence  of  this  trick  to 
Bailly,  and  to  admonilh  him  to  pieferve  a  profound  fi- 
ler.ce,  anJ  not  to  be  afraid.     This  fimple  and  unprac- 
ti/ed  agent  had,    however,    excited  fulpicions  by   the 
lympums  of  terror  he  had  exhibited  upon  being  taken, 
and  by  exclaiming,    that  the    difpatches    he  brought 
would' involve  liis  own  deftruclion  and  that  of  others. 
At  his  lull  examination  he  confelfed  nothing  :  but  be- 
ing fent  to  the  tower,   and  put   upon   the  rack,  he  re- 
\taled  hi,  converfation   with    Ridolphi,  and  declared, 
that  the  difpatchea  which  he  had  brouglu  had  been  de- 
livered to  the   bilhop  of  Rofs.     An  order  was  granted 
for  taking  the  bifliop  into  cullody.   Having  been  aware, 
however,  of  his  perilous  fuuation,  his  houfe  was  fearch- 
ed  in  vain  fi  r   treaf  jn.ible   papers  ;  and  he  thought  to 
fcreen  himfelf  from  anfwering  any  interrogatories  un- 
der the  fanaity  of  bis  charader  as  the  ambailador  of 
an  independent  princefs. 

An  unexpected   incident  excited,  in  the  meanwhile, 
"     '  Mary  being  delirous  of 
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undertook  to  convey  it  to  him  with  fafety.  He  intruil- 
ed  it  to  the  charge  of  his  conlidenis  Hickford  and 
Barker,  who  putting  it  into  a  bag  with  difpatches  I'rom 
their  mailer  to  lord  Herries,  ordered  a  fervant  called 
Broiun  to  carry  it  to  Bannifter  ;  who,  being  at  this  time 
on  the  border,  could  forward  it  to  Scotland.  Brown, 
fufpicions  or  corrupted,  inllead  of  proceeding  on  his 
errand,  carried  the  bag  and  its  contents  to  Sir  William 
Cecil,  now  lord  Buileigh.  The  privy-council,  deeming 
it  trcifm  to  fend  money  out  of  the  realm  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Iriends  of  Mary,  whom  they  afledted  to  con- 
iidcr  as  enemies,  ordered  Hickford  and  Barker  to  be 


apprehended.   The  rack  extorted  from  them  whatfoever   Scotlind. 
they  knew  to  the  prejudice  of  their  mafter.     Hickford 
gave  intelligence  of  ihe  fatal  difcourfe   and  the   letters 
from  Mary,  wiiich  he  had  preferved  ifl  opp'  lition  to 
the  orders  given  to  him.     All  the  pioceedings  between 
the  queen  of  Scots,  the   duke  of  Norfolk,  the  bilhop 
of  Rofs,  and   Ridolphi,    were  brought  to  light.       A 
guard  was  placed  upon  the  houfe  <il  the  diike  ot  Nor- 
folk, in  order  to  prevent  liis  efcape.     Sir  Ralph  Sad« 
ler.    Sir  I'homas  Smiih,    Sir  Henry  Nevil,    and    Dr 
Wilfon,  were  conimitTr  ned  to  examine  him  ;  and  being 
imprelTed  with  the  belief  that  the  difcourfe  and  the  let- 
ters had   been  deltpiyed,  he   pofitivtly  denied  that  he 
had  any  concern  in   the  affairs  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
or  any  knowledge  of  them  whatfoever.     He  was  com- 
mitted to  the  tower  a  clofe  priir  ncr.      Bannifter  by  this 
time  was  taken  ;  and  lie  confirmed  the  relations  ol  Hick- 
lord  and  Barker.     In  the   courfe  cf  their  dilcoveries, 
there  appeared  reafons  of  fufpici<  n  againll  m<in;.  peilons 
of  rank  and  diUinflion.      The  earls  <  f  Arundel  and 
Southampton,  tie  Icid  Cobhani,  Mr  Thomas  Cobham 
his   biother,  Sir   Thomas   St.  r.ley.  Sir  Henry   Peicy, 
and  other  gentltmtn  who  were  friendly  to  the  queen  cf 
Scots  and   the   duke   of  Noifolk,  v«  ere  ordered  to  be 
lodged  in   different   prifons  ;  and  the  rack,  and  the  ex- 
peilation  of  a  pardon,  drew  from  them  the  fullefl  con- 
fellions.     The  duke  was  altogetlier  unable  to  defend 
himfelf.     The  concurring  teftimonic;  ol  his  friends  and 
fervants,  with  the  difcourfe  and   the  letters,  which  he 
fondly  imagined  had  been  committed  to   the  flames, 
were  communicated  to  him.      He  was  overwhelmed 
with  amazement  and  diftrei's  ;  and  exclaimed,  that  he 
had  been  betrayed  and  undone.        He    made    ample 
acknowledjments    of  his  guilt,    and  had  no  founda- 
tion of  hi  pe  but  in  the  mercy  of  his  fovereign. 

By  the  coufeflion  of  the  duke  himfelf,  and  from  all 
the  inquiries  which  had  b.en  made  by  the  minifters  of 
Elizabeth,  it  appeared  obvious  beyond   a  doubt,  that 
the  bilhop  of  Rofs  had  been  the  principal  contriver  of       ^^^ 
the  confpiracy.     Ridolphi  had  adted   under  his  direc-  llangerott 
tion,  and  he  had  infpirited  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  ^'"i  V"- 
even  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  adviling  thdt  noble-  P'"^"'"? 
man  to  put  liimfelf  at  the  hejd  of  a  felee^t  band  of  ad- ^^f  (,|J),q- 
herents,  and  to  feize  boldly  the  perfon  of  Elizabeth.  Lcfly. 
In  his  examinations  he  was  treated  with  great  ligour 
and  infult.     But  he  made  an  able  defence,  and  peremp- 
torily refufed  to  make  any  anfwer  to  interrogatoiies. 
The  counfellors  of  Elizabetli  were  difturbed  with  his 
obRinacy  ;    and    having    certified  him,  that  the  rack 
would  foon  render  him  more  pliant,  he  was  ordered  in- 
to  clofe   keeping  in  a   dark  apattmeiit  of  the  tower. — 
^^^len  he  had    lemaiued  a  few    days  in  this  melan- 
choly fituation,    four    privy-counfellors,    the  lord  ad- 
miral, the  lord   Burleigh,    Sir    Francis   KnoUys,    and 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  went  to  the  lower,    and  caufed 
him  to  be  brought  to  them  to  the  lieutenant's  lodging. 
After  having  allured  him  that   he  was  charged  by  all 
the  prifoners  as   the  principal  contriver  of  the  com'pi- 
racy,  they  infilled,  in  the  name  of  their  fovereign,  that 
he  Ihould  explain  fully  the  part  he  had  aded.      The 
cnnleihons  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  fervant^,  of 
the  lord  Lumley,  Sir  I'homas  Stanley,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, with  the  dilcouife  and  difpatches  of  the  queen 
cf  Scots,  were  fet  before  him.     They  now  protelted 
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ScotlaiiJ.  Upon  their  honour,  that  if  he  would  make  a  free  and 
""'^'''"^  open  declaration  of  his  proceedings,  it  (hould  neither  be 
employed  againft  himfelf,  noragainft  any  other  perfon; 
but  that  if  he  fliould  continue  to  be  lefolute  in  relufing 
to  give  this  fatisfaflion  to  tlieir  queen,  who  was  anxious 
to  fearch  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  they  were  inftrud- 
ed  to  let  him  know,  that  fhe  would  ablblutsly  confider 
him  as  a  private  perfon,  and  order  liim  to  be  tried  and 
executed  as  a  traitor.  In  this  extremity  he  accepted 
the  conditions  held  out  to  him,  and  difclofed  minutely 
all  the  iranfaftions  of  the  principal  parties  in  the  con- 
fpiracy.  But  while  he  defcribeJ  the  offences  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  himfelf,  he  could  not 
avoid  to  detraift  from  their  blame  by  apologies.  It  was 
natural,  he  faid,  for  the  queen  of  Scots  to  exert  the 
moll  ftrenuous  endeavours  in  her  power  to  recover  her 
freedom  and  crown  ;  and  the  methods  (he  adopted  to 
obtain  her  purpofes  ought  to  be  coniidered  in  connec- 
tion witli  the  arts  of  Elizabeth,  who  pertinacioufly  de- 
nied her  accefs  to  her  prefence,  who  kept  her  a  clofe 
prifoner  in  contempt  of  all  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  juuicc,  and  who  afforded  an  open  and  power- 
ful affillance  to  her  enemies.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  he 
wasearnell  to  excufe  on  the  foundation  of  the  advances 
which  had  been  made  In  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of 
Scots.  Their  plighted  love,  and  their  engag,;ments, 
did  not  allow  h^m  to  forl'ake  her.  As  for  himfjlf,  he 
washer  amliallador  and  her  fervint ;  and  being  hi'^hly 
indebted  to  her  gcnerolity  and  kindnels,  he  could  n  it 
abandon  her  in  captivity  and  diftrefi  without  incurring 
ths  guilt  of  the  molt  linful  treachery  and  ingratitude. 
The  dving  propofal  he  h.id  made  to  fei/e  the  perfon  of 
Elizabeth  was  the  point,  he  obl'erved,  which  fcemed  to 
pref.  upon  him  the  moft  fev.relv  ;  and  he  intreateJ 
them  to  believe,  that  he  had  moved  it  only  with  the 

view  of  trying   the  courage  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 

The  privy. :ouni'ellors  of  Elizabeth  were  now  in  polFef- 
fion  of  all  the  evidence  they  could  expect  in  this  im- 
portant bufineA.  Norfolk  was  admoiiilhed  to  prepare 
for  his  trial  ;  and  bilhop  Lelly  perceived,  tliat  though 
he  might  efcape  with  his  lite,  he  would  never  more  lie 
permitted  to  refidc  in  England,  and  to  acf  there  as  the 
ambalfador,  the  miniiler,  and  the  friend  of  the  queen 
j       ,       of  Scots. 

'Iiry'taf.       "^'^^  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  cnnfpiracy  was 
irs  ruined  a  bl  w  to  Mary  which  (he  could  never  recover.    Her 
if  the  fil-  moft  faithful  friends  were  langiiifhing  in  prifms  upon 
reofNor- her  account ;  (he  had   no  longer  the  counfels  ofthebi- 
""*  fliop  of  Rofb ;  and  the  Spanilh  ambafiador,  who  had 
entered  into  her  concerns  with  an  unfcrupulous  cordia- 
lity, had  been  ordered  to  withdraw  from  England.  The 
trial  and  condemiiation  of  Norfolk  foon  followed,  and 
my.       plunged  hei  into  the  moil  calamitous  diftrefs. 
|ndbythc      The    malfacre   of  the  Piotelljnts  at  Paris  in    1572 
[ifficte  of  proved  alio  extremely  detrimental  to  her.     It  was  in- 
terpreted to  be  a   confjquence  of  the  confederacy  which 
had  Ijeen  formed  at  Bayonne  for  the  extermination  of 
the  reformed.    The  Protertants  were  everywhere  tranf- 
p3rted  with  rage  againft  the  Papifts.     Elizabeth  pre- 
pared herfelf  agaiiill  an  attack  from  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic powers  ;  and  was  haunted  with  the  notion  that  they 
meant  to  invade  her  kingdom,  and  to  give  it  to  the 
queen  of  Scots.     Her  anibaffador  at  Paii^,  Sir  Fiancis 
VVallintrham,  augmented  her  apprehenlions  and  terror. 
He  compared  her  wcaknefs  with  tlie  lirength  of  her  ene- 


mies, and  alTured  her  that  if  they  (hould  poflefs  ihem- 
felves  of  Scotland,  (he  would  foon  ceafe  to  be  a 
queen.  He  reprefented  Mary  as  the  great  caufe 
of  the  perils  that  threatened  her  perfonal  fafety  and 
the  tranquillity  of  her  kingdom  ;  and  as  violent  diieafes 
required  violent  remedies,  he  fcrupled  not  to  counl'el 
her  to  imite  Scotland  to  her  dominions,  and  to  put 
to  death  a  rival  whofe  life  was  inconfiftent  with  her 
fecurity.  The  more  bigotted  Proteftants  of  Scotland 
differed  not  very  widely  in  their  fcntiments  from  Sir 
Francis  Walfmgham  ;  while  thtfe  of  them  who  were 
more  moderate  were  ftill  more  attached  to  their  religion 
than  to  Mary  ;  and  amidll  the  indignation  and  horror 
into  which  the  fubjefts  of  Scotland  were  thrown  by  the 
fangui nary  outrages  of  Charles  IX.  and  Catharine  de 
Medicis,  they  furveyed  the  fufFerings  of  their  fovereign 
with  a  dimini(hed  fympathy. 

This  year  the  regent,  finding  himfelf  befet  with  dif- 
ficulties which  he  could  not  overcome,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  involved  in  confufmn  from  which  he  could 
not  extricate  them,  died  of  melancholy,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  carl  of  Moiton. 

During  the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Mirre,  a  remark- 
able innovation  took  place  in  the  church,  which  de- 
fenes  to  be  particularly  explained,  being  no  lefs  than 
the  introduction  of  Epifcopacy  inltead  of  the  Prefbyte- 
rian  form  of  worfhip.  While  the  earl  of  Lenox  was 
regent,  the  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew's  was  put  to  death, 
bccaufe  he  was  ftrongly  fuipefled  to  have  had  a  concern 
in  the  death  of  the  eail  of  Murray  ;  after  which  the 
earl  of  Morton  procured  a  grant  of  the  temporalities  of 
that  fee.  Out  of  thefe  he  allotted  a  ftipend  to  Mr 
John  Douglas,  a  Proteftant  clergyman,  who  took  upon 
him  the  title  of  archbilhop.  This  violence  excited  cen- 
fure  and  murmurs.  In  the  language  of  the  times,  it 
was  pronounced  to  be  a  profanation  of  the  kirk,  and 
a  hij^h  contempt  of  God  ;  and  it  underwent  the  fcru- 
tiny  oi  the  miniftry  in  applications  and  complaints  to 
the  regent.  The  matter  was  doubtlefs  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  overlooked ;  and  a  commiffion  of 
privy  counfellors  and  clergymen  was  app  Jtnted  in  the 
name  of  the  king  to  inquire  into  it,  and  to  reform  and 
improve  the  policy  of  the  church.  This  conimiffion, 
upon  the  part  of  the  privy-council,  confiftjd  of  the  earl 
ot  Morton,  the  lord  Ruthven,  Robert  abbot  of  Dun- 
fermline, Mr  James  Macgill,  Sir  John  Ballenden,  and 
Ci  lin  Campbell  of  Glenorchie  ;  and  upon  the  part  of 
the  church  there  were  named  John  Er(kine  ot  Dun,  and 
Mr  Jolin  Winram,  Mr  Hay,  Mr  Lindfay,  Mr  Pont, 
and  Mr  John  Craig.  The  confultations  and  debates 
were  long  ;  and  the  influence  and  management  of  the 
earl  of  Morton  direiSed  their  determinations.  It  was 
refolved,  that  till  the  majority  of  the  king,  it  till  the 
wifdom  of  the  three  eftates  fhould  be  confulted,  the 
tiiles  of  archbilliop  and  bilhop  (hould  continue  as  in  the 
times  which  preceded  the  reformation;  and  tiiat  a  chap, 
ter  of  learned  minillers  (hould  be  a'.nexed  to  every  me- 
tropolitan or  cathedral  feat.  It  was  determined  that 
the  fees,  as  they  became  vacant,  (liould  be  jjiven  to  thcfe 
of  the  Pn>tcftarit  miniilry  who  were  moft  eminent  for 
their  qualifications ;  that  the  archbilliops  and  bilhops 
Ih  lild  exercife  no  higher  jurifdiclion  than  what  was  per- 
mitted to  fuperintcndants  ;  and  than  ihey  (hould  be  fub- 
jc(5l  to  the  controul  of  the  general  affemblies  of  the 
church.  It  was  agreed,  that  all  abbots^  prior;',  and 
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S.ot!»nJ.  ether  inferior  prelates  prefcnted  to  benefices,  fliould  be 
^^>'''*^  examined  by  llic  billiop  or  fuparintendant  of  the  dio- 
cefc  or  precinct  where  tlie  preferment  was  lituatrd  ;  and 
tl'.at  th:ir  fitncfs  to  reprer;;nt  the  church  in  parliament 
(hould  ht  duly  inquired  into.  It  was  judged  that  the 
king  and  tlic  regent  Ihould  recommend  qualified  pcrfr>ns 
to  vacant  bifhopiics,  and  that  the  ele<51icns  of  them 
(linuld  be  made  by  the  chapter^  of  the  refpcctlve  cathe- 
drals. It  was  ordered  that  all  l)encfices  with  cure  un- 
der prelacies  ftiould  only  be  difpofed  of  to  ofliciating 
jninideis ;  that  every  minilkr  fliould  receive  ordinal  inn 
from  the  bilhop  of  tlie  dincefc,  or  the  fupcrintcndant  of 
the  province;  and  that  the billiops  and  luperintendauts, 
upon  the  ordir.a::on  of  minifteis,  fliould  exaft  an  oath 
frcm  them  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  king,  and 
10  pay  canonical  obedience  to  their  ordinary  in  all  things 
that  were  lawful. 

By  tliefe  artful  regulations  the  earl  of  Morton  did 
not  mean  folely  to  confult  his  own  rapacity  or  that  ot 
tlie  nobles.  The  exaltation  of  the  Protelb.nt  church 
to  be  one  of  the  three  eftates  was  a  confcqnence  of 
ihein  ;  and  the  clergy  being  the  llrtnuons  enemies  ot 
Mary,  he  might  by  their  means  fecure  a  decided  influ- 
c;ice  in  parliament.  The  earl  of  Marre,  as  regent, 
'  giving  his  fafiiSion  to  the  proceedings  of  the  commiflion, 
ihey  were  carried  into  pra(5>Ice.  The  Jelnfive  expeifta- 
tion  of  wealth,  which  this  revival  of  EpWcopacy  held 
ont  to  the  miniftry,  was  fiatiering  to  them  ;  and  tl  ey 
bore  with  tolerable  patience  this  ievere  blow  that  was 
ftruck  againll  the  religious  policy  of  Geneva.  Mr 
John  Douglas  was  defired  to  give  a  fpecimsn  of  his 
gilts  and  preaching  ;  and  his  eleftion  tO(.k  efF^ft,  not- 
vithftanding  the  oppofnirn  that  was  made  to  it  by  John 
Knox  and  other  ecclefiaftics,  wh"  Hood  up  frr  the  rules 
;ind  foims  which  had  been  eftablifhed  at  the  reformation. 
He  was  inaugurated  in  his  office  by  the  bilhop  of  Caiih- 
liefs,  Mr  John  Spotfwood  fuperintendant  of  Lothian, 
and  Mr  David  Lindf  ly,  who  violating  the  book  of  di)- 
cipline,  communicated  to  him  his  cbara<5ler  and  adniif- 
fion  by  the  impoiition  of  hands.  This  was  a  fiiigular 
triumph  to  Epifcopacy ;  and  the  exaltation  of  Duiglas 
included  other  peculiarities  remarkable  and  ofFenfive. 
He  denied  that  he  had  made  any  fimoniacal  agreement 
with  the  earl  of  Morton  ;  yet  it  was  known  that  the 
jevenues  ot  the  archbifhopric  were  almoft  viiolly  ingrof. 
cd  by  tliat  nobleman.  He  had  promifed  to  refign,  up- 
on his  inftalment,  the  ofHce  of  reftor  which  lie  lield  in 
the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew's :  yet  he  refufed  to  exe- 
cute this  engagement.  He  was  in  a  very  advanced  age; 
and  his  mental  qualifications,  which  fad  never  been  emi- 
nent, were  in  a  (tate  fif  decay. 

A  general  alfcnibly,  which  was  liolden  at  St  An- 
drew's, confiJering  the  high  moment  of  the  new  rcgii 
lations  intioJuced  into  the  cluirch,  appointed  coni- 
inilFioners  to  go  to  John  Knox,  vho  was  at  this  time  in- 
diipi  fed,  and  to  confult  with  him  deliberattly  in  his 
Inufe,  whether  they  were  agreeable  to  the  word  ot  G  id. 
But  from  the  arts  of  the  nobles,  or  from  the  ficknefs  «  f 
Knox,  it  happened  that  this  conference  was  not  ear- 
ned into  execution.  In  a  gener.d  afltmbly,  Jiowever, 
which  met  at  Perth,  the  new  polity  was  repoited  and 
examined.  The  names  of  archbifliop,  dean,  arch-dea- 
con,  flnnceUor,  and  chapter,  were  excepted  againll  as 
Popifli  dillin<S'ons,  and  as  flanderous  to  the  ears  of 
jjious  ChrilU.Hn-;.    A  wifli  was  exprelied  that  llicy  might 


be  exchanged  for  titles  lefs  profane  and  Aiperftiiious ; 
and  an  unan'mous  proteftation  was  made,  that  the  r.evr 
polity  was  merely  a  ttniporary  cxpediell':,  aial  llimdl 
only  continue  ,ind  prevail  till  a  more  perleifl  order 
(hould  be  obtained  from  the  king,  the  legent,  and  the 
r.obiliiy.  Thi  tolerating  rtfolution  left  the  new  po- 
lity in  its  full  force  ;  and  a  colourable  foundation  was 
now  eft;d)!illied  for  the  laity  to  partake  in  the  protits 
of  biftiojirics.  The  fimoniacal  paiflion  of  M  rton  and 
Douglas  was  not  long  a  matter  of  lingularity.  Mr 
James  Boyd  was  appointed  to  the  aichbilhopncof  Glaf- 
gow,  Mr  James  Paton  to  the  bilhopric  of  Dunkeld, 
and  Mr  Andicw  Graham  to  the  lee  of  Dumblain  ;  and 
thcfe  ccmpromiiing  ecclefiaftics,  upon  b^iug  allowed 
competencies  to  ihemfclves,  gratified  their  n  1)1;  friends 
with  the  grcatell  proportion  of  the;r  revenues.  The 
virtue  of  the  common  people  approved  not  this  ipiric 
ot  traffic  ;  and  the  billiops  f  f  the  new  polity  weie  treat- 
ed openly  with  reproach  or  with  ridicule. 

The  year  1572  is  alfo  remarkable  for  the  death  of 
John  Knox,  w-hoie  mitlaken  zeal  had  contril^uted  not  a 
little  to  bring  upon  the  queen  thofe  misfortunes  with 
which  flie  was  now  opprelfed.  Neither  by  his  death, 
however,  n^r  by  the  change  of  the  regency,  could  the 
now  be  relieved.  The  earl  of  Morton  was  fo  much 
devoted  to  Elizabeth,,  that  he  received  particular  in- 
flruftions  from  her  how  to  guide  the  young  king.  His 
eltvation,  indeed,  gave  the  finilhiig  liroke  to  the  queen's 
affairs.  Heeniploved  him'ell  with  fuccels,  in  dividing 
lier  party  among  themfelves,  and  by  his  means  the 
duke  <  f  Chatcll'.erault  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  were  in- 
duced to  forfake  her.  As  for  Elizabeth,  (he  was  bent 
01:  putting  Mary  to  de.uh  ;  but  as  no  crime  could  be 
alleged  ag  liiift  her  in  England,  flie  thought  it  proper 
that  (he  IhoulU  be  carried  back  to  fuffer  death  in  her 
own  dominions.  This  propofal,  however,  was  rcjefled  ; 
and  the  friends  who  remained  true  to  Mary  once  more 
began  to  indulge  thenifolves  in  hopes  of  fuccours  from 
France.  New  mi-fortunes,  however,  aw.iited  them. — 
The  caflle  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  hitherto  been  held 
for  the  queen  by  Kiikaldy  iS  Grange,  was  obliged  to 
furrender  to  an  J^nglifh  army  commanded  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Drury.  Kirkaldy  was  folemnly  alhired  by  the 
Eriglilh  comniat.der  of  his  life  ,-ind  liberty  ;  but  Eliza- 
beth vi  lated  this  capitulation,  and  commanded  him  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  regent.  An  hundred  of  his  re- 
lali.ns  offered  to  become  vaffals  to  Morton,  and  to  pay 
him  3000  mcrks  yearly,  if  he  wouh!  Ipavehis  lit'c  ;  but 
in  vain  :  Kirkaldy  ard  his  brother  Sir  James  were  hang- 
ed at  Edinburgh.  Maitland  of  Lethington,  who  was 
taken  at  the  fame  time,  was  poifoned  in  the  prifou-houle 
at  Leith. 

The  Jealoufy  of  Elizabeth  did  not  dimiiiifh  with  the 
decline  of  Mary's  caufe.  She  now  tr-ated  )ier  with 
more  rigour  than  ever,  and  patronifed  Morton  in  all  tlie 
enormities  \v!  irh  he  committed  againll  her  friends. 
Lefly  bithop  of  Rofs  had  betn  long  imprifoned  in  Eng- 
land, on  account  of  his  concern  vuth  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk's confpiracy.  Morton  earneftly  folicited  the  queen 
to  deliver  iiim  up,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  put  him 
to  death  ;  but  as  he  had  afled  in  the  chaiaiffer  ot  am- 
baffador  from  Mary,  this  was  judged  impolitic,  and  tl.e 
prelate  was  fuffered  to  depart  for  France.  When  he 
arrived  there,  he  endeavoiued  in  vain  to  ftir  up  the  em- 
peror, the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  exert  them- 
felves.^ 
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Alvcs  in  behilf  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  ;  and,  in  ///Zc/ confeired  no  didinflion  or  rank  ;  that  the  office  Scotland^ 
'  1574,  the  niisfDrtunei  ofhis  loyal  mitlrefb  were  further  was  not  more  honourable  than  that  of  the  other  mi-  *-''"^^^~' 
aggravated  by  t!ie  de.(tli  ot  Charles  IX.  of  Fiance,  and  nifter^  ;  and  that  by  tl;e  word  of  God  ll.elr  funilions 
her  uncle  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Tlie  rcjijent,  in  the  confiftcd  in  preaching,  in  adniinilleiing  the  facraments, 
mean  time,  ruled  wilh  the  mod  defpotic  Iway.  He  and  in  exerciling  eccliliaftiial  difcipluie  with  the  cun- 
twi;e  coined  bafe  mimey  in  the  name  of  his  unxreign;  fsnt  of  the  elders.  The  Epif.op^l  eltate,  in  the  mean- 
and  after  putting  it  into  circulation  the  fecond  time,  he  while,  was  watched  witli  anxi  lus  obfirvation  ;  and 
ilfuod  nrders.  fur  its  palling  only  for  its  intrinlic  value,  the  faults  and  demerits  of  every  kind,  whi.h  were  found 
'i'lic  duke  ot  Chate'lieia'alc  h;ippening  to  de  tliis  year,  in  individuiU,  were  charged  upon  the  order  with  rude- 
the  regent  took  fvery  method  of  running  all  lliiife  of  nefs  ar.d  afp?rity.  In  a  new  alfembly  this  fuhjeft  wa:5 
his 'lame  and  family.  He  committed  to  pi ifon  all  the  again  c.invaired.  It  was  moved,  whctlier  lilhops,  as 
Hamiltons,  and  every  perfon  ot  diltiniflion  who  had  conltituteJ  in  Kc  tlind,  had  any  authority  for  tiieir 
fought  tor  the  queen  at  the  battle  of  Langfide,  and  funflions  from  the  Scriptures?  After  long  debates,  it 
compelled  them  to  buy  their  liberty  at  an  exorbitant  was  ih  lUght  prudent  to  avoid  anexphcit  determination 
price.  He  yiftigated  l)oiigl.is  of  Loclileven  to  allkth-  of  this  important  quelliin.  But  a  confirmation  was  be- 
nate  lord  Arl;roath,  and  it  was  with  dilliculty  that  the  (lowed  upon  the  iclolution  of  the  former  alfembly  ;  and 
latter  cfcaped  tlie  ambulh  that  was  laid  for  him.  Reid,  it  was  eilabliflied  as  a  rule,  that  every  bifliop  Ihould 
the  bifliop  if  Orkney,  having  left  his  eflate  to  pious  make  choice  of  a  particular  cluirch  within  his  diocefe, 
and  ch  iritable  ufes,  the  regent  prohibited  the  execution  and  Ihfiuld  aiflual'y  difcharge  tlie  duties  of  a  miuilter. 
cl  the  will,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the  adniinillration.  Thv  legent,  diftur!  ed  with  tlicfe  proceedings  of  the 
To  be  lich  was  a  luOicitnt  crime  to  excite  I'.is  venge-  brethren,  was  difpofcd  to  amufe  and  to  deceive  them, 
gnce.  He  entered  the  warehoules  of  mercliants,  and  He  fer.t  a  mefTeni^er  to  advife  them  not  to  infringe 
contifcated  their  property  ;  and  if  he  wanted  a  pretence  and  di;figure  the  eftablifhcd  f  ■rnis  ;  and  to  admonilh 
to  juftily  his  con.luift,  the  judges  and  lawyers  were  tlitm,  tiiat  if  their  averlion  from  Epifcopacy  was  infu.*-- 
leady  at  his  call.  in  nniable,  it  would  become  them  to  think  of  fome 
In  this  difaflrous  period  the  clergy  augmented  the  moJe  of  ecclefiallical  government  to  which  they  could 
general  onfulion.  Mr  Andrew  Melvil  had  lately  re-  adhere  with  conflancy.  The  alFen.biy  taking  the  ad- 
turned  Irom  Geneva  ;  and  the  difcipline  of  its  aflcnibly  v.intage  of  this  meifige,  made  a  formal  intimation  to 
being  confiJeied  by  him  as  the  moll  perfeifl  model  of  him,  that  they  would  diligently  frame  a  laftnig  pla;- 
ecckliaftical  policy,  he  was  infinitely  olTended  with  the  iorm  of  polity,  and  fubmit  it  to  the  privy-conncil. 
introduOi  n  ot  cpilcopacy  into  Scotland.  His  learn-  They  appoinred,  accordingly,  a  committee  of  the  brc- 
ing  was  conliderabl--,  and  his  fkill  in  languages  was  thren  for  this  purpofe.  The  bufinefs  was  too  agreeable 
profound.  He  was  lond  of  dilputation,  hot,  violent,  to  be  negleifled  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  Mr  David  Lind- 
and  pcrtina  ious.  Tlie  Scottilli  clergy  weie  in  a  hu-  fay,  Mr  James  Lawfon,  and  Mr  Robert  Pont,  were 
mour  to  attend  to  him  ;  and  his  merit  was  fufficitnt  to  deputed  to  wait  upon  the  recent  with  a  new  fcheme  of 
excite  their  admiratii.n.  Inftigated  by  his  practices,  ecclellallical  government.  After  reminding  l.im,  that 
John  Druiy,  one  of  the  miuillers  of  Eduiburgh,  called  he  had  been  a  notable  inftrument  in  purging  the  realm 
in  queltion,  in  a  general  alfembly,  the  liwfulnefs  of  the  of  Pr.pery,  and  begging  that  he  would  c  nfult  with 
bilhop-,  and  the  authority  of  chapters  in  eleding  them,  them  upon  any  of  its  articles  which  he  thought  impro- 
Melvil,  after  commending  his  zeal  and  hi--  motion,  de-  per  or  incomplete,  they  informed  him,  tliat  they  did 
cl  limed  concerning  liie  flourilhing  Uate  of  thi;  eftablilh-  not  account  it  to  be  a  peifeiJl  woik  to  which  nothing 
meiit  ot  Geneva  ;  and  having  recited  the  opinions  of  could  be  added,  or  from  which  nothing  could  b:  takea 
Calvin  and  B.za  upon  eccleliaftica)  government,  main-  away  ;  for  '.hat  they  would  al'.er  and  improve  it,  as  ths 
tair.ed,  that  there  Ihould  be  no  o:lice-bea;crs  in  the  Almighty  God  might  farther  reveal  liis  will  unto  them, 
church  whofe  titles  were  not  fecn  in  the  book  of  God.  The  regent,  taking  from  tbcm  their  fehedule,  replied. 
He  alhrnied,  that  the  term /v/ic//*  was  nowhere  to  be  that  he  would  appoint  certain  perfons  of  the  privy-coun- 
iound  in  it  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  was  commonly  ur.-  cil  to  confer  with  them.  A  c-nference  was  even  begun 
deril'Od,  as  Clirift  allowed  not  any  luperiority  among  upon  the  fubjeifl  of  their  new  eftablilhment ;  but  from 
miiiifters.  He  contended  that  Chriil  was  the  only  lord  his  atts,  or  frcm  the  troubles  of  the  limes,  no  advances 
cf  bis  church,  and  lliat  the  miniiiers   of  the  word  were  were  made  in  it. 

all  cq;ial  in  degree  and  power.     He  urged,  that  the         This  year  the  earl  of  Bothwel   died  in  Denmark  ; 

eftate  if  the  bilhops,  betide  being  unlawiul,  had  grown  and  in  his  lad  moments,  being   ftung  with  remurfc,  he 

ui.feenily  with  conuptions;  and  tViat  if  they  were  not  confelfed  that  h.e  had  been  guilty   of  the  king's  mur- 

icmovcd  out  of  the   church,  it  would  tall  into  decay,  der,  reve.aied  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  were  his 

and  endanger  the  iiiterelts  of  religion.     His  fentiments  accomplices,  and  with  the  mofl  folemn  proteifations 
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were  received  with  flattering  approbation ;  and  though 
the  archbilhop  of  Glalgow,  with  tl'.e  bilhop,  of  Dun- 
ktld,  Galloway,  Biecnin,  Dumblain,  and  the  Itles, 
were  prcfenl  in  this  alfembly,  they  ventured  not  to  de- 
fend their  vocation.     It  was  refolvcd,  that  the  name  of 


declared  the  honour  and  innocence  of  th^  queen.  His 
cinifeirion  was  tianfmitted  to  Elizabeth  by  the  king  of 
Denniiik  ;  but  was  fupprelFed  by  her  with  an  anxious 
folicitude.  (u) 

The  regent  ftill  continued  his  enormities,  till  having 

rendeied 
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to  refit;'' 

~  '         '  ■  Lis  offic«  aS 

(u)  Jebb,  Vol.  II.  p.  227.   It  has  never  been  pnhlilhed.    Keitli  and  other  hiftorians  have  preferved  what  they  rtgeiu- 
«ali  ihi^\ir!of  liolknxel' s  dfclarcttcn  at  hii  iftnlh,  znd  account  it  to  be  genuine.     Their  paiti.ility  for  Mary  induced 
them  the  more  ealily  to  fall  into  this  mitlake.     Tlie  paper  they  give  is  demonflratively  a  forger  v  j,  and  tlie  want- 
cf  the  real  confeflion  of  Coihwel  ii  ftill  a  deficLency  ip  our  tiftorj., 
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St»tl«»J.    rendered  himftlt  obnoxious  :o  the  bcft  pint  of  the  no- 
^'*'"'''"*^  bility,  he  was,  in  1577,  compelled  to  relign  hi   office 
into  the  hands  of  James  VI. ;  but  as  his  majelty  was 
then  only  twelve  years  ot  age,  a  general  council  01  twelve 
peers  was  appointed  to  aliiil  him  in  liie  adni  nilliation. 
Next  year,  however,  the  earl  of  Morton  haviiig  f  ,und 
means  to  gain  the  faviur  of  the  young  Iting,  piocurtd 
the  dilfolution  of    this  council  ;    a;  d  thus  being  lett 
the  fole  advifer  of  the  king,  he  hoped  once  more  to 
be  railed  to  his  former  greatnefs.     This  could  not  be 
dene,  however,  without  keeping  the  king  in  a  kind  ot 
captivity,  fo  that  nobody  could  iiave  acccfs  to  him  but 
lumfclf.     The  king,  fenlible  of  his  Ikuation,  fent  a  dif- 
patch  to  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Athole,  intreating 
them  to  relieve  him.     An  army  lor  this  purpofe  was 
foon  railed  ,  and  Morton's  partifans  were  in  danger  of 
being  defeated,  had  not  the  oppofite  party  drea^Jed  the 
Vengeance  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  refolved  to  fupport 
the  earl  of  Morton.     In  confequence  of  this  a  negocia- 
tion  was  entered  into,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
earl  ot  Argyle,  with  fome  others,   fliould  be  ai'mitted 
into  the  king's  council ;  and  that  (our  noblemen  (hould 
be  chofen  by  each  party  to  confider  cf  fome  proper 
jno       method  of  preferving  tranquillity  in  the  nation. 
He  poiTons      This  pacitication  did  not  greatly  diminilh  the  power 
the  cirl  of   of  Morton.     He  foon  got   rid  of  one  of  his  principal 
aniagonills,  the  earl  of  Athole,  by  poifoning  him  at  an 
entertainment ;  after  which  he  again  gave  a  loofe  rein  to 
his  refentments  againft  the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  whom 
he  perfecuted  in  the  molt  cruel  manner.        By  tht-fe 
means,  however,  he  drew  upon  himfelt  a  general  1  atred; 
and  he  was  fupplanted  in  the  king's  favour  by  the  lord 
d'Aubigney,  who  came  Irom  France  in  the  year  1579, 
and  was  created  earl  of  Leno.x.     The  next  year  Mor- 
ton was  fufpefted  ot  an  intention  to  deliver  up  the  king 
to  Elizabeth,  and  a  guard  was  appointed  to  prevent 
any  attempts   of  this    kind.     The  queen  of  England 
endeavoured  to  fupport  her  zealous  partilan  ;  but  with- 
out efFeifl.     He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  as 


Athole. 


being  concerned   in  the  murder  of  Darnley.     At  the 


D;crnUy. 
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Slid  txccu-  place  ot  execution,  it  is  faid  that  he  contelled  his  guilt ; 

led  fur  the  but  of  this  the  evidence  is  not  quite  fatiitaflory.     It 

niurdtrof  jj  however  certain  that  he  acknowledged  himl'elf  privy 
to  the  plot  foimed  ag.iinll  the  life  of  the  king;  and 
when  one  cl  the  clergymen  attending  him  before  his 
execution  obferved,  that  by  his  own  conteffion  he  me- 
rited death  in  foreknowing  and  concealing  the  mur- 
der, he  replied,  "  Ay  but,  Sir,  had  1  been  as  inno- 
cent as  St  Stephen,  or  as  guilty  as  Judas,  I  muft 
have  coine  to  the  fcafl'old.  Pray,  what  ought  I  to 
have  done  in  this  matter?  You  knew  not  the  king's 
weaknefs.  Sir.  If  I  had  informed  him  of  the  plot 
agaiiill  his  life,  he  would  have  revealed  it  even  to  his 
enemies  and  thofe  concerned  in  the  defign ;  and  I 
v/ould,  it  may  be,  have  lolt  my  own  life,  for  endea- 
vouring to  preferve  his  to  no  purpofe." 

The  elevation  c  f  king  Jameb,  uud  the  total  overthrow 

cruelty  of    of  Mort<n,  produced  no  bei.eficial  coniequences  to  the 

'  'm'*"-^  unfortunate  Mary.  In  ihe  year  1581,  Ihe  addrell'cd 
''  a  letter  t  j  Caltelnau  the  French  ambaliador,  in  winch 
Ihe  complained  that  her  body  was  fo  v.  eak,  and  her 
limbs  ft)  feeble,  that  Ihe  was  unable  to  walk.  Callel- 
nau  thereU  re  intreaied  Eh/,.ibcth  to  mitiga.e  a  little 
the  rigours  of  Mary's  confinement;  which  being  refu- 
fed,  die  lalter  had  thoughts  of  religning  her  claims  to 
J 
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the  crowns  both  of  England  and  Scotland  into  the  ScdttaM 
hands  ot  her  fon,  and  even  of  adviling  him  to  ufe  every 
etfort  in  his  power  to  eltablilh  his  claim  to  the  Englifli 
crown  as  preferable  to  that  of  Elizabeth.  But  being 
apprchenfive  of  danger  from  th's  violent  method,  Ihe 
again  contented  herlelf  with  fending  to  the  couit  of 
England  inerieiflual  memorials  aid  remonllraiices.  Eli- 
zabeth, inllead  of  taking  compaflic  n  on  her  mi  erable 
lituation,  alllduoully  encouraged  every  kind  ot  diforder 
in  tlie  kingdom,  on  purpole  to  have  the  queen  more  79J 
and  more  in  her  power.  Thus  the  Scottifli  malecon-  'j^  "t 
tents  finding  themfelves  always  lupported,  a  coiiipiracy  j.^^^^.  ^  ' 
was  at  lad  entered  into,  the  dclign  of  which  was  to 
hold  James  in  captivity,  and  to  overthrow  the  authority 
of  Arran  and  Lenox,  v/lio  were  now  the  principal 
perfons  in  the  kingdom.  The  chief  adtors  in  this  con- 
fpiracy  were  the  earls  of  Gowrie,  Marre,  and  »jlen- 
cairn,  the  lords  Lindfay  and  Boyd,  witii  the  mailers  of 
Glammis  and  Oliphant.  By  real'on  of  the  youth  and 
inibecility  of  the  king,  they  eafily  accomphlhed  their 
purpofe  ;  and  having  got  him  in  their  p!<wer,  they 
proniifed  him  hib  liberty,  provided  he  would  command 
Lenox  to  depart  the  kngd  m.  Tins  was  accordingly 
done  ;  but  the  king  found  himl'elf  a:,  much  a  prifoner  as 
belore.  The  more  elfedually  to  detain  him  in  cuttody, 
the  rebeU  conftrained  him  to  ilfue  a  proclamation, 
wherein  he  declared  himlelf  to  be  at  perlect  liberty. 
Lenox  was  prepaiing  to  advance  to  the  king's  relief 
with  a  confiderable  body  of  forces,  when  he  was  dil- 
concerted  by  the  king's  peremptory  command  to  leave 
Scotl.ind  ;  upon  which  he  retired  to  Dumbarton,  in 
order  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  The 
earl  ot  Arran,  being  more  forward,  was  comniitted  to 
chfe  cullody  for  fome  time,  but  afterwards  contined 
only  in  his  houfe  of  Kinneil.  The  rebels  took  upon 
them  the  title  of  "  lords  for  the  reformation  of  the 
aate." 

The  clergy,  who  had  all  this  time  been  exceedingly  ■whfch' 
averfe  to  Epifcopacy,  now  gave  open  countenance  to  approve 
the  lords  of  the  reformation.  On  the  13th  of  Oifto- of  by  tb 
ber  1582,  they  made  a  folemn  a.&,  by  which  the  rfiid""^^' 
of  Rulh-uiti,  as  the  capture  of  the  king  was  cilled,  wa» 
deemed  afervice  moll  acceptable  to  all  who  ieared  God, 
refpeifled  the  true  religion,  and  were  anxious  tor  the 
prefeivation  of  the  king  and  tlate ;  and  every  miniller 
was  commanded  to  declaim  trom  his  pulpi;  upon  the 
expediency  of  this  meafure,  and  to  exhort  the  people 
to  concur  with  the  lords  in  profecuting  the  full  deli- 
verance of  the  church,  and  the  perfed  reformation  of 
the  commonwealth.  Not  fatisfied  with  this  approba- 
tion of  the  clergy,  the  confpirators  got  their  proceed- 
ings approved  by  the  dates  of  Scotland,  as  "  a  good, 
a  thankful,  and  a  necellary  fervice  to  the  king."  At 
the  fame  time  it  was  enaded,  that  no  fuit  civil  or 
criminal  of  any  kind  ihould  ever  be  inllituted  againft 
the  perf  ns  concerned  in  it.  Soon  after  this,  Lenox 
took  hib  leave  of  Scotland,  and  failed  ior  France,  where 
he  died. 

The  unfortunate  Mary  was  driven  to  defpair  when  (lie  Marjr 
heard  that  her  Ln  was  taken  priloncr  by  rebels  who  «'■'"' 
had  been  inltigated  by  Elizabeth.  In  this  dillrefs,  Ihe  1-''^*'"| 
addrell'ed  a  moll  fpirited  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  which 
(he  at  once  alferted  her  own  innocence,  and  let  lorth 
the  condiiift  of  Elizabeth  herfelf  in  fuch  language  as 
mull  have  put  the  moll  impudent  of  h««  adverfaries  to 

the 
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lUnd.    the  blufii.     Elizabeth  could  not  reply,  and  therefore    in  a  correfpcndence  vith  fnme  of  the  fugitive  lords,   Scethnd. 
7^^'^  had  lecourfe  to  her  ufual  arts  of  treacherous  negocia-    citations  were  given  to  their  leaders  to  appear  before  '^^'z^^'^ 
)  a(2i    tion.     New  terms  were  prcpofed  to  Mary,  vho  would    the  privy-council.     The  clergymen,  not  daring  to  ap-  Proctc.!- 
1  her     gladly  have  Cubniitted  almoit  to  any  thing,  provided  (he    pear,  fled  to  England  ;  and  on  the  zcth  of  May  1584,  ingsajiainft 
1  (jtr-   could  pncure  her  Jreedi^m.     It  was   propufed,  as  had    the  king  fummoned  a  convention  of  the  eftates,  on  pur- ''"^ ''^■'S)' 

often  been  done  before,  to  alFociate  the  queen  of  Scots    pofe  to  humble  the  pride   of  the  church  in  an  efFeflual 

with  her  fon  in  the  government  ;  but  as   this  was   to     manner.     In  this  aif-'mbly  the  raid  of  Ruthven  was 

be  referred  to  the   king,  wl.o  was  in  the  hands  of  E!i-     declared   to  be  reliellion,  according   to  a   declaration 

zabeih's  fiiend>,  and  to  the  parliament,  who  were  under    which  had  formerly  been  made  by  the  king.     And,  as 

the  power  of  the  fame  faition,  it  is  e.ify  to  fee  that  no    it  had  grown  into  a  cuflcm  with  the  promoters  of  fecli- 

fuch  alibciation  ever  could  take  place,  or  iudeed  was    tion  and  the  enemies  of  order,  to  decline  the  judgment 

ever  intended.  ot  the  king  and  the  council,  when  called  before  them 

After  the  death  of  Lenox,  the  coiifpirators  appre-    toanlVertor  rebellions  or  contumelious  f[)eeche5,  uttered 

bended  ro  turther  danger,  little  fuppoling  that  a  prince    from  the  pulpit  or  in  public  place?,  an  ordination  was 

fo  voung  and  unexperienced  could  deliver  himfelf  from    made,  afferting  that  they  had  complete  powers  tojudu'e 

captivity.     This,  however,  in  the  year  1583,  he  cfi'eift-    ccncerning  perfons  of  every  degree  and  fundion  ;   and 

ed  in   the   following   manner.     A  convention  of  the 

ellates  had  been  fummoned  to  meet  at  St   Andrew's. 

James,  whom  the  carl   of  Arran,  notwithftanding  his 

co-.Tinemeiit   at    Kinneil,  had  found  means  to  inllruft 

and  advi  e,  pretended  a  defireof  vifilinghis  grand-uncle 

the  earl  f;f  March,  who   refided   at  St  Andrew's,  and 

was  for  th  it  purpofe  p^rinitccd  to  repair  thither  a  few 

days  befre  the  convention.     Tlie  b.tter  to  dicei.ethe 

earii  ot  Gowiie,  Angus,  and  Marre,  wlio  attended  him, 

he  took  lip  his  hdgingb  in  an  old  inn,  which  was  q'lite 

open  and  dcftncelcfs.     But  having  expieded  a  dtfire  to 

fee  t.'-'.e  catl  e  of  St  A"drew's,  he  wa'>  admiitid  inro  it ; 

and   colonel   S.uart,  who  commai,d^-d  ihe  calUe,  after    deprive  them  of  their   benefices.     It  was  commanded, 

admitting  a  few  ot  his  utinue,  ordeied  the  gutes  to  be 

Ihut.     The  earls  of  A:  gyle,  Maril  hal,  Mon.rofe,  and 

R'thes,  who  were  in  concert   vith  the  ki- g,  hallcned 

to  make  him  an   o£F  r  «'f  thci'-  f.vords.     The  oppofite 


di daring,  that  every  aft  of  oppofition  to  their  jurifciic- 
tion  (liculd  be  accounted  to  be  treafon.  It  wasenafted, 
that  the  autliority  of  the  parli  iment,  as  conltituted  by 
the  free  votes  of  the  three  ellates,  was  lull  and  fupreme  ; 
and  that  every  attempt  to  dirr.iniih,  al'er,  or  infrinc;(, 
its  power,  dignity,  and  jiirildiftion,  fhould  be  held  ind 
punilhed  as  treafon.  All  jiiril'didlions  and  judgments, 
all  afTemblies  and  conventions,  not  approved  of  by  the 
king  and  the  three  eftates,  were  condemrej  as  unlaw- 
ful, and  prohibited.  It  was  ordained,  that  the  king 
might  appi  int  commiffioners,  with  powers  to  examine 
into  the  delinq'.iencies  of  cltruymen,  and,  if  proper,  to 


that  clergymen  fhould  not  for  the  future  be  admitted  to 
the  dij^nity  c  fiords  nf  the  lefTion,  or  to  the  adminillra- 
tion  I  f  any  judicature  civil  it  criminal.  An  ordination 
wsmade,  wliich   fubjefted   to  capital   punilhn;ent  all 


fadion,  being  unprcp  red  {■  r  hollilities,  were  tilled  with  perfons  who  (liould  inquire  into  the  alTaiis  of  tlate  with 
conlleination  Of  all  the  corlp  rat  ts,  the  earl  of  a  malicious  curiofity,  or  who  fhould  utter  falfe  and 
Gowiie  al'ine  was  admitted  into  V.c  king's  prclcnce,  by  flinderous  fpeeches  in  fermons,  declamations,  or  familiar 
the  favour  of  (>)ionel  S  ii  irt,  and  rccei>'ed  his  pardon.  dilc:ourfe,  to  the  reproach  and  contempt  of  the  king,  his 
The  eail-  ot  March,  Argyle,  G^wiit,  Mari  ihal,  and  paren's,  and  progen  tors.  It  v,  as  ordered  that  a  guard, 
Rothes,  were  ajip  iied  t'.  be  a  c  uucil  for  aflilling  the  conlitling  of  40  gentlemen,  with  a  yearly  allowance  to 
ki'.  g  III  tile  maiiayement  of  his  affurs  ;  a..d  loon  after  each  of  200 1.  fliould  continually  attend  upon  the  king, 
thi;-  J  in.cs  let  out  for  Edinburgh.  The  king  no  lo^n-  This  parliament,  which  was  full  of  ze.1l  for  the  crown, 
er  i.  ui  d  h!mlcll  at  liberty,  than,  by  the  advice  of  his  did  net  overlook  the  hiftory  of  Buchanan,  which  about 
privy  council,  he  iffued  a  proclam.rtion  ('f  mercy  to  the  this  time  was  exciting  a  very  general  attention.  It 
conlpirators  ;  but  they,  llatttring  themfelves  with  the  commanded,  that  all  perfons  who  were  poifctTed  of  copies 
hopes  of  lupport  from  Elizabeth,  obllinately  rtfufed  to  of  his  cl  ron'clc,  and  of  his  treatife  on  the  Sccttifh  go- 
accept  of  liis  pardrn.  In  conlequence  of  this,  they  vernment,  fliould  fureiider  them  with  n  40  days,  under 
were  denounced  re!>els.  Elizabeth  failed  not  to  give  the  penalty  of  200  1.  in  order  that  they  might  he  pur- 
them  underhand  all  the  encouragement  fhe  could,  and  gcd  of  the  offerfive  and  extraordinary  ma'ters  they  con- 
the  clergy  uttered  the  moft  feditions  difcourfes  againll  tained.  This  ftroke  ot  tyianny  v.-as  furious  and  in- 
the  king  and  government  ;  and  while  they  railed  againft  effectual.  Foreic-n  nations,  a?  well  as  his  own  country- 
Popeiy,  tiiey  themfelves  maintained  openly  the  very  men,  were  filled  with  the  highcft  admiration  of  the 
charafleriftic  ard  diftinguifhi;  g  mark  of  Popery,  name-  genuis  of  Buchanan.  It  was  not  periiiittsd  that  his 
ly,  that  the  clerical  was  entirely  independent  of  the  civil  w  ritings  fhould  tutltr  mutilation  ;  they  were  multiplied 
power.  in   every  quarter;  and    the   feverity  exercifed   againft 

At  laft  the  rebels  broke  forth  into  open  hoflilities  ;  them  only  ferved  the  more  to  excite  curiolity,  and  to 

but  by  the  \  igih.nce  of  An  an,  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  who  diffofe  his  reputation. 
T™""  had  again  begun  his  treafonable  pra>.'tices,  was  commit-         While  the  parliament  try  afti,  which  ftruck  againft 

'  ted  to  cuftody  ;  while  the  reft,  unable  to  oppofe  the  the  importance  of  the   church,  were  in   agitation,  the 

king,  who    appeared  againft  them  with  a  formidable  minillers  deputed  Mr  David  Lindfay  to  folicit  the  king 

;rmy,  were  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  where  Eliza-  that  no  ftatutes   fhculd   pafs  which  affefled  the  eccle- 

beih,  with  her  inual  treachery,  protedled  them.  fialtical  eftabliftiment,  without   the  confult.ition  of  the 

The  earl  of  Gowrie  futfered   as  a  traitor;  but  the  general  a  Ifembly.     But  the  earl  of  Arran  having  intel- 

feveiity   exercifed  againft   him  did  not  intimidate  the  ligence  of  this  commiffion,  defeated  it,  by  committing 

clergy.     They  ftill  continued  their  rebellious  praftices,  Mr  Lindfay  to  prifon  as   a   fpy  for   the  difcontented 

uutii  the  king  being  icformed  that  tliey  were  engaged  nobles.     Upon  the  publication,  however,  of  theftr  afts. 
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by  the  her.-ilJj,  ^fr   Robert  Pont  minifler  of  St  Cuth-  guage  of  reproach,  and  which  recommended  her  alTif-   ScothnJ 

bert's,  and  one  of  the  fenatorj   of  the  court  of  fetl'ion,  tliiatioii  as  :i  moft  meritorious  aft.     The  cailot  Arran 

with  Ml-  Walter  B^kanqii.d,  protellcd  formally  in  the  had  explained  to  her  the  practices  of  the  queen  of  Scots 

name  of  the  church,  that   it  dilfentcd  from  them,  and  with  her  fon,  and  had  diicovercJ  the   intiigues  of  the 

that  they  were   confequently   invalid.     Having  made  Cathnlic   princes  to   gain  him  to  their  views.     While  i 

this    proteftation,  they   inlfantly  fled,  and    weVe   pro-  her    fenfihiliiics  and  fears   were    feverely   excruciating  i 

claimed    traitors.     By    letters    and    pamphlets,  which  to  her,  circumlLinces  happened  which  confirmed  them 


were  arlfuUy  fpread  among  the  peop'e,  their  pallions  in  their  llrength,  and  provoked  her  to  give  the  iuUcft 
were  rouzed  againft  the  king  and  his  council.  The  fcope  to  the  malignity  of  her  paifions.  Crichton,  a 
minilfcrs  of  Edinburgh  took  the  refolution  to  forl'ake  S-ottifh  Jefuit,  palling  into  his  own  country,  was  taken 
their  flocks,  and  to  retire  to  England.  And  in  an  by  Nctherland  pirates  ;  and  il.me  papers  which  he  had 
apology  circulated  by  their  management,  they  anxiouf-  torn  in  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  fei  being  recovered, 
ly  endeavoured  to  awaken  tommifcration  and  pity,  were  tranfmitted  to  England.  Sir  William  Wade  put 
i'hey  magnified  the  dangers  whicii  threatened  them;  them  together  with  dexterity  ;  and  they  demonllrated 
and  they  "lield  out,  in  vindication  of  their  c  ndudt,  the  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  invafiou  of  England  was  con- 
example  of  the  prophets,  the  apolUes,  the  martyrs,  and  certed  by  the  Pope,  the  kuig  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of 
of  Chrift  himfelf,  who  all  concurred,  they  faid,  in  op-  Guife.  About  this  time,  too,  a  remarkable  letter  was 
pofing  the  ordination  of  men,  when  contradiftory  to  intercepted  from  Mary  to  Sir  Fr.ancis  Eriglefield.  Slie 
the  \vill  of  heaven,  and  in  declining  the  rage  of  the  complained  in  it  that  the  could  have  no  reliance  upon 
enemies  of  God.  The  king  appointed  his  ow^n  chap-  the  integrity  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  Ihe  expefled  no 
lains  and  the  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew's  to  perform  the  happy  iljhe  to  any  treaty  which  might  be  opened  f.ir 
minifterial  funflions  in  his  capital.  The  clergy  over  her  relloration  and  liberty.  She  urged  the  advance- 
Scotland  were  commanded  to  fubfcribe  a  declaration,  ment  of  the  "  great  plot ;"  Ihe  intimated,  that  the 
which  imported  the  fupremacy  of  the  king  over  the  prince  her  fon  was  favourable  to  the  "  defignment," 
church,  and  their  fubmilFion  to  the  authority  of  the  hi-  and  difpofcd  to  be  direfted  by  her  advice  ;  ihe  intreat- 
Jhops.  The  n.ational  ferments  dill  increafed  m  violence,  ed,  that  every  delicacy  with  regard  to  her  own  ftate 
Many  minillers  refufed  to  fubfcribe  this  declaration,  and  condition  Ihould  be  laid  afide  without  fcruple; 
and  were  deprived  of  their  livings.  It  was  contended,  and  flie  aifured  him,  that  file  would  moll  willingly  ful- 
that  to  make  the  king  fupreme  over  the  church  w.is  no  fer  perils  and  dangers,  and  even  death  itfelf,  to  give  re- 
better  than  to  fet  up  a  new  pope,  and  to  commit  trea-  lief  to  the  ojprelied  children  of  the  church.  Theli; 
fon  againft  Jefus  Chrill.  It  was  urged,  that  to  over-  difcoveries,  fo  exafpcrating  to  the  inquietudes  and  di- 
throw  alfemblies  and  prefbyteries,  and  to  give  dominion  ftrefles  of  Elizabeth,  were  followed  by  a  deep  and  ge- 
to  bifhops,  was  not  only  to  overfet  the  eltablilhed  poli-  neral  conllernation.  TJie  terror  of  an  invafion  Ipread 
ty  of  the  church,  but  to  deftroy  religion  itl'elf.  For  itlelf  with  rapidity  over  England  ;  and  the  Proteltants, 
the  bilhops  were  the  flaves  of  the  court,  were  fchifma-  while  they  trembled  for  the  life  of  their  champion,  were 
tical  in  their  opinions,  and  depraved  in  their  lives.  It  ftill  more  alarmed  with  the  dangers  which  threatened 
was  affirmed,  that  lierefy,  atheifm,  and  popery,  would  their  religion. 

ftrike  a  deep  root,  and  grow   into  (Irength.     And  the  In  this  Rate  of  perplexity  and  diftraiflion,  the  coun- 

people  were  taught  to  believe,  that  the  bilhops  would  fellors  ot   Elizabeth  did  not  forget  that  they  had  been 

corrupt  the  nation  into  a  refemblance  with  themfelves ;  her  inftruments  in  perfecuting  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 

and  that  there  everywhere  prevailed  diffimulation  and  oi  the  feverities  with  which  Ihe  had  treated  the  Roman 

blafphemy,  perfecution  and  obfcenity,  the  profanation  Catholics.     Thty   were   fully  fenfible,  that  her  great- 

of  the  fcriptures,  and  the  breach  of  faith,  covetoufnefs,  nei's  and  fafety  were  intimately  connefled  with  their  own; 

perjury,  and  facrilege.     It  was   reported  abroad,  that  and  they  concurred  in  indulging  her  fears,  jealoulies, 

the    minillers  alone  were   entrufted  with  ecclefiaftical  and    relentment.     It  was   reiblved  that  Mary   lliould 

fundions,  and   with  the   fword  of  the  word  ;  and  that  periih.     An  alfociation  was  formed,  to  which  perfons 

it  was  moft  wicked  and  profane  to  imagine,  that  Jefus  of  every  condition  and  degree  were  invited.     The  pro- 

Chrift  had  ever   committed  the    keys  of  the  kingdom  felled  t)ufmefs  of  thi:  affi  elation  or  fociety  was  the  pre- 

oi  heaven  to  civil  magiftrates  and  their  fervants  or  dc-  fervation  of  the  life  "f  Elizabeth,  which  it  was  affirmed 

puties.  was  in  danger,  from  a  confpiracv  to  advance  fome  pre- 

While  the  clergy  were  thus  impotently  venting  their  tended  title  to  the  crown  ;  and  its  members  vowed  and 

wrath,  Elizabeth,  alarmed  beyond  meafure  at  this  fud-  protefted,    by    the    majelly    of  God,  to  employ  their 

den  revolution,  and  terrified  by  a   confeffion   extorted  whole  power,  their  bodies,  lives,  and  goods,  in  her  fer- 

by  the  rack  from  one  Francis  Throgmorton,  concern-  vice  ;  to  withltand,  as  well  by  force  ot  arms  as  by  other 

ing  a  combination  ot  the  Catholic   princes   to  invade  metiiods  of  revenge,  all  peifons,  of  whatfcever  nation 

England,  began  to  treat  with  Mary   in  a  more  fuicere  or  rank,  who  ihould  attempt  in  any  form  t"  invade  and 

manner  than  uiual ;  but  having  gained  over  to  her  lide  injure  her  lafeiy   or  her  life,  and   never  to  defilt  from 

the  earl  ot  Arran,  tlie  only   man  of  adlivity  in   Scot-  the  forcible   [.urfuit   ot   them   till  they  (hould  be  com- 

l.ind,  ihe   refolved   to   proceed  to  extremities  with  tlie  pletely  exterminated.  They  alio  vowed  and  proiettcd,  in 

queen  of  Scots.     The  Roman  Catholics,  both  at  home  the  prtfcnce  of  the  eternal  God,  to  proiecute  to  dellruc- 

and  abroad,  were  inllamed  againft  her  with  a  boundlefi  tion  any  pretended  luccelfor  by  whom,  oi    for  whom, 

and  implacable  rage.     There  prevailed  many  rumours  the  deteltable    deed  of  the   aliafllnation   of  Elizabeth 

cf  plots  and   conlpiracies  agaiiul  her  kingdom  and  her  IhoulJ  be  attempted  or  committed.     The  earl  of  Lei- 

life.     Books  were  ptiblilhed,  which  dt-tailcd  her  cruel-  celler  was  in  a  particular  manner  the  patron  of  this  ;if- 

ties  and  injuftice  to  Mary  in  the  moft  indi^-nant  Ian-  fociiiion  ;  and  the  whole  intluence  of  Enzabeth  and  her 
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gtot'and.  mini fters  was  exerted  to  multiply  the  fubfcriptions  to  a 
bond  or  kiigue  which  was  to  prepare  the  way,  and  to 
be  a  t'oundation  for  accomphlhing  the  full  dc(lru<5tion 
and  luin  of"  the  Scottilh  queen. 

A  conibinaiion  fo  rclbiute  and  fo  fierce,  which  point- 
ed to  the  death  oi"  Mary,  which  thieatened  her  titles 
to  the  crown  of"  England,  and  which  might  defeat  the 
fucceliion  of  her  fon,  could  not  fail  to  excite  in  her  bo- 
fom  the  bitierell  anxieties  and  perturbation.     Weary  of 
her  fad  and  long  captivity,  brolccn  down  with  calami- 
ties, dreading  affliclions  ftiU  more  cruel,  and  willing  to 
taKe   away  fiom  Elizabeth  every  pollible  pietence  of 
leveiity,  Ihc  now  fiamed  a  fcheme  of  accommodation, 
to  whicl)  no  decent  or  reafon.ible  obje<ftion  could   be 
made.     By  Naw,  her  fccretary,  (he  piefentid  it  to  Eli- 
zabeth and  her  piivy-council.        She    protefted  in  it, 
that  it   htr  liberty   Ihould  be  granted  to  her,   (he  would 
enter  into  thech-fell  amity  with  Elizabeth,  and  pay  an 
obfervance  to  her  above  every  other  prince  of  Chrillen- 
dom  ;  that  (he  would  forget  all  the  injuries  with  which 
Ihe  had  been  loaded,  acknowledge  Elizabeth  to  be  the 
rightful  queen  of  England,  abllain  trom   any  claim  to 
her  crown  during  h«r  hfe,  renounce  the  title  and  arms 
of  England,  which  Ihe  had  ufurped  by  the  command 
of  her  hufband  tlie  king  of  France,  and  reprobate  the 
bull  from  Rome  which  had  depoled  the  Englilh  queen. 
Siie  likewife  protelled,  that  (he  would  enter  into  the 
alfociation  which  had  been  formed  for  the  lecurity  of 
Elizabeth  ;  and  that  fhe  would  conclude  a    defenfive 
league  with  her,  provided  that  it  Ihould  not  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  ancient    alliance    between   Scotland  and 
France  ;  and  that  nothing  Ihould  be  done  during  the 
life  of  the  Englilh  queen,  or  alter  her  death,   which 
Ihould  invalidate  her  titles  to  the  crown  of  England,  or 
thofe  of  her  fon.     As  a  confirmation  of  ihefe  articles, 
the  profefTed  that  (he  would  confent   to  Hay  in  Eng- 
land t..r  fome  time  as  an  h olfage  ;  and  that  if  (he  was 
permitted  to  retire  fiom  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth, 
Ihe  would  'furrender   proper  and  acceptable  perfons  as 
fureties.     She  alio  protefted,  that   the  would  make  no 
alterations  in  Scotland  ;  and  that,  upon  the  repeal  of 
what  had  been  enaded  there  to  her  dilgrace,  (he  would 
bury  in  obUvion  all  the  injuries  (he  had  received  from 
her   fubjeiffs  :  that  Ihe   would  recommend  to  the  king 
her  fon  thole  counfellors  who  were  mod  attached  to 
England,  and  that  (he  would  employ  herfelf  to  recon- 
cile him  to  the  fugitive  nobles :  that  (he  would  uke  no 
Heps  about  his  marriage  without  acquainting  the  queen 
of  England  ;  and  that,  to  give  the  greater  firmnefs  to 
ttie  propoied    accommodation,   it  was  her  delire  that 
he  Ihould  be  called  as  a  party  to  it :  and,  in  fine,  llie  af- 
firmed, tliat  (he  would  procure  the  king  of  France  and 
the  princes  of  Lorraine   to  be  guarantees  tor  the  per- 
formance  of  her  engagements.     Elizabeth,  who  was 
(kilful  in  hypocrify,  difcovered  the  mod  decifive  fymp- 
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toms  of  fat.sfaa.on  and  joy  when  thefe  overtures  were 
communicated  to  her.  She  made  no  advances,  how- 
ever, to  conclude  an  accommodation  with  Mary  ;  and 
her  minillers    and  courtiers  exclaimed  againll  lenient 

ibeny  of  Mary  wotild  be  the  death  of  Elizabeth  ;  thu 
herallociation  with  her  Ion  would  be  the  ruin  both  cf 
England  and  Scotland  ;  and  that  her  elevation  to  power 
w'ould  extend  the  empire  of  Popery,  and  give  a  deadly 
blow  to  the  dudfrines  of  the  reformation 

In  the  mean  time  an  acT  of    attainder    hid  palTed 
aga.nll  the  fugitive  nobles,  and  their  elfates  and  ho- 
nours were  forfeited  to  the  king;    who.  not  fatisfied 
with  this,  lent  Patrick  mafter  of  Gray  to  demand  a 
furrender  of  their  perfons  from  the  queen  of  England. 
As  this  ambalFador  had  refided  fome  time  in  France, 
and  been  intimate  with  the  duke  of  Guile,  he  was  re- 
commended   to  Mary  :    but  being  a  man  of  no  prin- 
ciples   he  ealily  fuftered  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  Eli- 
zabeth ;  and  while  he  pretended  friendfhip  to  tl  e  un- 
fortunate  queen,  he  difcovered  all  that  he  knew  of  the 
mteniions  of  her  and  her  (on.     The  moft  fcandalous 
falfehoods  were  forged  againlt  Mary  ;  and  the  lefs  (he 
was^appareutly  able  to  execute,  the  more  (he  was  faid 
to  delign.      That  an  unhappy  woman,  confined  and 
guarded  with  the  utmoil  vigilance,  who  had  not  for 
many  years  fufficient  intereft  to  procure  a  decent  treat- 
ment for  herfelf,  (hould  be  able  to  carry  on  fuch  clofe 
and   powerful    negociations    with  different  princes  as 
were  imputed  to  her,  is  an  abfurdity  which  it  muft  for 
ever  be  mnpoffible  to  reconcile.  That  (he  had  an  amour 
with  her  keeper  the  earl  of  Shrew(bury,  as  was  now 
reported,  might  be;  though  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 
This,  however,  could  fcarce  be  treafon  againft  Eliza- 
beth (x) :  yet,  on  account  of  this,  Mary  was  commit- 
ted to  the  charge  of  Sir  Amias  Pauiet  and  Sir  Drue 
Drury,  zealous  puritans,  and  who,  it  was  hoped,  would 
treat  her  with  fuch  feverity  as  might  drive  her  to  de- 
(pair,  and  induce  her  to  commit  fome  ra(h  aftion.— 
The  ead  of  Leicefter,  faid  to  be  Elizabeth's  paramour, 
even  ventured  to  fend  alFaffins,  on  purpofe,  by  the  mur- 
der of  Mary,  at  once  to  deliver  his  raiftrefs  from  her 
fears.     But  the  «ew  keepers  of  the  caftle,  though  re- 
ligious bigots,  were  men  of  llridl  probity,  and  rejefted 
with  Icoin  fuch  an  infamous  tranfaaion.       In  icy? 
Mary  began  to  fed  all  the  rigours  of  a  fevere  imprifon! 
""al^"    c^^  ^'^  '''^"  "ni^ved  from  Sheffield  to  the 
caflle  of  Tutbury  ;  and  under  her  new  keepers  (he  ex- 
perienced  a  treatment  which  was  in  the  hiphed  degree 
unjuft,  difrefpeaiul,  and  acrimonious.       Two    apart- 
ments  or  chambers  only  were  allotted  to  her,  and  they 
were  fmall  and  inconvenient,  meanly  fumilhed,  and  fo 
full  of  apertures  and  chinks,  that  they  could  not  pro- 
tea  her  againll  the  inclemencies  cf  tlie  weather.     The 
hberty  of  going  abroad  for  pleafure  or  exercile  was  de- 
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(x)  Aniidfl  the  infamous  calumnies  which  this  princefs  wasfolicitous  to  fix  upon  the  n„ecn  of  Scots    it  mnft 
excite  the  h  ghe.l  indigna,  on  to  confider  her  own  contempt  of  chaftity.  and  the  unprincipTd  licentrouSf  of  her 

private  hte      See  Haynes  s  Collea.  of  State  Papers,  p.  99,  &c. ^Even  when  palfied'^  witragr/he  Was  yet 

loveT^  See  >:i"''r"'''^V''7";  ^""^  -- "^  I'"  haggard  and  cadaverous  form,  fought  to  allur    to  h^r  Lny 
nn.T,-   ^"^^"^'^;">  P. 558,  560,  65  7,  7. 8,  7 1 9-  and  the  difcoveriesofa  writer,  whofe  pen,  elegant,  poienant 
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-ScotliniJ.  nied  to  her.  She  was  affailed  by  rhcumatifnis  and  other 
*'*~''^*'  in;iladic!: ;  and  her  phyfician  would  not  undertake  to 
elTc^  a  cure,  or  even  to  procure  her  any  eal'e,  unlefs 
Ihe  Ihould  be  removed  to  a  more  commodious  dwelling. 
Applicillons  for  this  purpole  were  t'requently  made, 
and  uniformly  rejefted.  Here,  however,  her  own  af- 
iliaions  did  not  extinguiih  in  her  mind  her  Icnfibility 
for  the  misfortunes  of  others  ;  and  fhc  often  indulged 
lierfelf  in  the  Huisfaaion  of  employing  a  fervant  to  go 
through  the  village  of  Tutbury  in  fearch  of  objeds  of 
dillrefs,  to  whom^lhe  might  deal  out  her  charity.  But 
her  inhuman  keepers,  envying  her  this  pleahire,  com- 
manded her  to  abftain  from  it.  Imputing  their  rigour 
to  a  fufpicious  fidelity,  (he  defired  that  her  fervant 
might,  on  thefe  occafions,  be  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  folJiers  of  their  guard,  or  by  the  conftable  ot  the 
village.  But  they  would  not  alter  their  prohibition. 
They  refufed  to  her  the  exercife  of  the  Chrilfian  duty 
ofdifpenfmg  an  alms  ;  and  they  would  not  allow  her 
the  foft  confolation  of  mciftening  her  eye  with  for- 
rows  not  Iier  own.  To  infult  her  the  more,  the  caftle 
of  Tutbury  was  converted  into  a  common  jail.  A 
young  man,  whofe  crime  was  the  profeffion  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  religion,  was  committed  to  a  chamber  which  was 
oppofite  to  her  window,  in  order  tliat  he  might  be  per- 
fecuted  in  her  fight  with  a  peftilent  cruelty.  Notwith- 
ftanding  his  cries  and  refiftancc,  he  was  dragged  every 
.  morning  to  hear   prayers,  and  to  join  in  the  proteftant 

vorfhip  ;  and  after  enduring  feveral  weeks  this  extraor- 
dinary violence  to  his  confcience,  he  was  unmercifully 
ftrangled  without  any  form  of  law  or  juftice.  Mary 
remonftrated  with  warmth  to  Elizabeth  againft  indig- 
nities fo  fiiocking  and  {o  horrible  ;  but  inftead  of  ob- 
taining confolation  or  relief,  Ihe  was  Involved  more 
deeply  In  woe,  and  expoied  to  Hill  harder  inventions  of 
malice  and  of  anger. 

In  the  midft  of  her  misfortunes.  Mary  had  ftill  fola- 
ced  herfelf  with  hope  ;  and  from  the  exertions  of  her 
fon  file  naturally  expefled  a  fuperlative  advantage.   He 
had  hitherto  beliaved  with  a  becoming  cordiality  ;  and 
fenCon  be-  in  the  negociation  whirh  fli.  had  opened  with  him    for 
twcen  Ma- jjg].  2jj-u^j^^j,jf,  jp   [}^g  government,  he  had   been   (ludi- 
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ous  to  pleafe  and  flatter  her.  He  had  informed  her 
"by  a  particular  difpatch,  that  he  found  tlie  greatell 
comfort  in  her  maternal  tendernefs,  and  that  he  would 
accomplifh  her  commands  with  humility  and  expedi- 
tion ;  that  he  would  not  fail  to  ratity  her  union  and 
affociatlon  with  him  in  the  government ;  that  it  would 
be  his  mod  earneil  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  com- 
mon fubje£ls  to  that  meafure  ;  and  that  ihe  might  cx- 
peft  from  him,  during  his  life,  every  fitisfaction  and 
duty  which  a  good  mother  could  promife  to  herfelf 
from  an  afTedioa.ue  and  obedient  fon.  But  ''iefe  fair 
bloifoms  of  kindnefs  and  love  were  all  blafted  by  the 
treacherous  arts  of  Eli/.abeth.  By  the  mafter  of  Gray, 
v^ho  had  obtained  an  ai'cendant  over  J.imes,  ihe  turned 
from  Mary  his  affeilions.  He  delayed  to  ratify  her 
artbciation  in  the  government ;  and  he  even  appeared 
to  be  unwilling  to  prefs  Elizabeth  on  the  fubjeifl  of 
her  liberty.  The  mailer  of  Gray  had  convinced  liim, 
that  if  any  favour  w.u  fhown  to  Mary  by  the  queen  of 
England,  it  would  terminate  in  his  humiliation.  He 
afTured  him,  that  if  his  mother  were  again  to  mount 
the  Scottilh  thione,  iier  /.eal  for  Popery  would  induce 
hfiT  10  fcek  a  hufband  iu  the  houfc  of  Auftria;  that 


flic  would  diffiilvc  his  affoclaiion  witli  her  in  the  go-  Scotland 
vernment,  on  the  pretence  of  his  attachment  to  the  re-  "•^'^^'^ 
formed  dccftrines  ;  and  that  he  would  not  only  lofe  the 
glory  of  his  picfent  power,  but  endanger  hi»  prolpc<5ts 
of  fucccfl'ion.  Mary  expoflulated  with  him  by  letter 
upon  the  timidity  and  coldnefs  of  his  behaviour  ;  and 
he  returned  her  an  anfwer  full  of  dilrtfpeift,  in  which 
lie  intimated  his  refolution  to  confider  her  in  no  other 
chara(51er  than  as  a  queen-mother.  Her  amazement,  in- 
dignation,  and  grief,  ,weie  infinite.  She  wrote  to  Ca> 
fteln.ui  the  French  ambalT.idor  to  inform  him  of  her 
inquietudes  and  anguilh.  "My  fon  (faid  fiie)  is  un- 
grateful ;  and  I  defire  that  the  king  your  mafter  fhall 
conlider  him  no  longer  as  a  Sovereign.  In  your  futur* 
difpatches,  abllain  from  giving  him  the  title  of  king. 
I  am  his  queen  and  his  fovercign  ;  and  while  I  live, 
and  continue  at  variance  with  him,  he  tan  at  the  bed 
be  but  an  ufurper.  From  him  I  derive  no  lufire  ;  ar,d 
without  me  he  could  only  have  been  lord  Daridey  or 
the  earl  of  Lenox  ;  for  I  raifed  his  father  from  being 
my  fubjeft  to  be  my  hulband.  I  aik  from  him  nothing 
that  is  his  ;  what  I  claim  is  my  own  ;  and  if  he  perfift  j 
in  his  courfe  of  impiety  and  ingratitude,  I  will  bellow 
upon  him  my  malediiflion,  and  deprive  him  not  only 
of  all  light  to  Scotland,  but  of  all  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  to  which  he  may  fucceed  through  me.  My 
enemies  (hall  not  enjoy  the  advantages  they  expeft  from 
him.  For  to  the  king  of  Spain  I  will  convey,  in  the 
ampleft  form,  my  claims,  titles,  and  greatnefs," 

Elizabeth   having   thus  found  means  to  fow  dilTen- 
fions  between  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  fon,  did  not 
fail  to  make  the   Left   ufe  fhe    could  of  the  quarrel  for       g., 
her  own    advantage.     The   Pope,   the  duke  of  Guife,  Alliance 
and  the  king  of  Spain,  had  concluded  an  alliance,  call-  of  the  Pc 
ed  the  holy  league,  ibr    the   extirpation  of  the  Proteftant  pifh  pow- 
religion  all  over  Europe.     Elizabeth  was  thrown  into  '"  "^^'fc' 
the    greateft    confternation  on  this  account  ;  and  the  *■  '^* 
idea  of    a  counter  alfociation  among  the    Proteftant 
princes  of  Europe  immediately  fuggefted    itfclf.     Sir 
Edward  Wotion  was  deputed  to  Scotland  ;  and  fo  com- 
pletely gained  upon  the  imbecility  of  James,  that  he 
concluded  a  firm  alliance  wi;j!  Elizabeth,  without  ma-       8rj; 
king  any  ftipulation  in  favour  ol  his  mother.     Nay,  lb  Mean  aat 
far  was  he  the  dupe  of  this  ambalfador  and  his  miltrefs,  f'^^^ful 
that  he  allowed  bimfelf  to  be  perfnaded  to  take  into 
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his  favour  Mr  Archibald  Douglas,  one  of  the  murder 
ers  of  Lord  Darnley  ;  and,  as  if  all  tills  hid  not  b^en 
fnflicie;'t,  he  appointed  this  allairm  to  be  his  ambafiador 
for  England. 

Maty,  thus  a''andi>ned  by  all  the  world, in  the  hands 
of  her  moft  inveterate  and  cruel  enemy,  fell  a  vidim  to       814 
her   reicn'ment  and    treachery    in  the  year    1587.     A  Acci;unti 
plot  of  airaflinaticn  had  been  firmed  in  the  Ipring  df '^^''"'g- 
the  year  1586  againft  the  Engllfli  queen  ;  partly  with  j-' • 
a  view  to  veftore  the  Scottlfli  priucefs ;  but  chiefly  from  .j^  ,^m}, 
a  motive  to  ferve  the  interefts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hljzabctk 
religion.     This  confpiracy,  ^Ahich  originated  with   Ro- 
man   Catholic   priefts  and   pcrfons  rf  little  note,  was 
fo.  n  imparted  to  Mr  Babington,  a  perfon  of  great  for- 
tune, ot  many   accomjilUhnicnts,  and  who  had  before 
that  time  difi.overcd  hlmfclf  to  be  a  zealous  friend  of 
queen  Mary.       That  Ihe  had  correfpondcd  with  B.t- 
bington    there  is  no    doubt  ;  but   it  was    feme   years 
previous  to   the  formation    of  the   plot.     A   long  (i- 
lencc  had  taken  place   between  thcni ;   and  Morgan, 
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letter  to  h;r,  rej)c,»tedly  and  in  the  molt  prelflng  man- 
ner recommending  a  rcviv;'.!  of  that  corrcfp.>ndcncc. 
In  confcquer.ee  of  which,  in  her  anUver  to  Morgan, 
dated  tlie  27th  day  of  July,  (he  informed  him,  that  (lie 
liad  made  all  apologic»  in  her  power  to  Dabingt'ii,  for 
not  having  written  to  ))im  for  ib  long  a  fpace  ;  that  he 
had  generouily  otFered  himfelf  and  all  hii  fortune  in  her 
canfe ;  and  that,  agreeably  to  Morgan's  advice,  (he 
would  do  her  bell  to  retain  him  in  her  inteiefts  ;  but 
ihe  throws  out  no  hint  of  her  knoivledge  of  the  intend- 


one  of  the    Englifh   fugiiives   in    France,  and  a  warm   juft  vengeance  of  the  laws,  and  leave  their  queen's  hfc  Siot!ar<?. 
friend  of  Mary's,  in  the   month  of  May  1586,  wrote  a    llill    in  je- pardy  ?Was  it  .  n  purp.fe    to  procure  more '~''~''''^*' 

confpirators  and  involve  otluTs  in  the  ciime  ? 

Mary  queen  of  Scots  continued  ftill  detached  from 
Bahington  and  his  adociates.  Tlitir  dedruiiion  was  a 
fni;ill  matter  compared  with  her's.  Could  (he  be  de- 
coyed into  the  pl<  t,  things  would  put  en  a  very  ncvr 
face:  Babington's  con(piracy,  which  ii:  reality  occa- 
fioned  little  dread,  as  it  was  early  found  out,  and  well 
guarded  agalnl),  wnuld  prove  one  rf  the  mod  grateful 
incidents  m  queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  Elizabeth's  mi- 
"''Isrs,  too,  knew  how  much  thc>' had  rendered  them- 
ed  adafiniation.  On  the  very  fame  day  (he  wrote  like-  fclves  juRly  obnoxious  to  the  ScottilU  princcfs  ;  Should 
wife  to  Paget,  another  of  Iiei  moii  confidential  friends  ;  llie  come  to  mount  the  ihrone  cf  England,  their  down- 
but  not  a  word  in  it  witli  rclpeit  to  Babington's  ("cheme  (all  was  inevitable  ;  from  which,  it  (hould  feem,  is  to  be 
of  cutting  off  the  Er.uhdi  queen.  To  M-rgan  and  to  explained,  why  they  were  even  more  zealous  than  their 
Paget  (he  certaii.ly  woukl  have  commnnicatea  her  mind,    nii(lrc(s  to  accomplKh  her  ruin.  « 

more  readily  and  more  particularly  than  to  B.ibington,         Of  thefe,  Sir  Francis  WaKingham   fecretary  of  (late  -Art  2riS 
and  have  ccnlulted  th^m  about   the  plot,  had  (lie  been    appears  to  have  taken   upon  himfelf  the  chief  manage-  treachery 
accelfory  to  it.     Indeed  it  fecins  to  have  been  part  of    mcnt    in  concerting  a  plan  of  operations  apainft  the  "^  ^''z^- 
the   policy  of  Mary's  friends  to  keep  her  a  (Iranger  to    queen  of  Scots ;  and  as  a  model,  he  feems   to  have  had  1^^'''  '""^ 
all  clandelline  and  hazardous  undertakings  in  her  fa-    in  Iiis  eye  tliat  which  waspurfued  upon  a  former  occa-      "^  ""'"'" 
vour.     To   be   convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  re-    fion  by   the  earl   of  Murray.     His   fpies  havin^   early 
coUeift  that  Morgan,  in  a  letter  of  the   fourth  of  July,    got  into  the  con(idence  of  the  lower  fort  of  the  confpi- 
exprcf-ly,  and  in  the  ftronge(t  terms,  recommended  to    rators,  he  now  employed  the  very  agency  of  the   latter 
have  no  intelligence  at  all  with    Ballard*,    who  was    for  his  purpofes.     Learning  that  a  packet  from  France 
one  of  the  original  contrivers  of  the  plot,  and  who  was    was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by   them  to   queen  Mary 
the  very  perlon    who  communicated  it  to  Babington.    and  by  the  hands  of  one  Gilbert  Gilford  a  prieft,  whom 
The  queen,  in  confequence  ot  this,  (hut  the  door  againft    he  had  fecretly  gained  over  from  their  alfociation    he 
all  correfpondence,  it  it  (hould  be  offered,  with  that    wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  who  had  now  the 

cullody  of  the  Scottilh  queen,  requefting  that  one  of 
his  domeftics  might  be  permitted  to  take  a  bribe  for 
conveying  that  packet  to  the  captive  princefs.  This 
was  on  purpofe  to  communicate  to  her  a  letter  forced 
in  the  name  of  Babington,  in  which  that  confpirator 
was  made  to  impart  to  the  Scottilh  queen  his  fcheme 


Mordlo, 
»7- 


(bid.jj4.  perlon  f .  At  the  fame  time,  Morgan  alligned  no  par- 
ticular rcafons  for  that  advice  ;  lo  cautious  was  ;he 
about  giving  the  queen  any  information  on  the  fubjedl : 
What  he  laid  was  generally  and  (ludioully  ob- 
fcure  ;  "  Ballard  ((aid  he,  only)  is  intent  on  fome  mat- 
ters of  confequence,  the  iiTue  of  which   is  uncertain." 


He  even  went  farther,  and  charged  Ballard  himfelf  to    of  affaflination,  and  to  claim  rewards  to  the  perpetra 
abdain  in  anywife  from  opening  his  views  to  the  queen    tors  of  the  deed.     Paulet,  however,  to  his  honour,  re- 


ef Scots 

The  confpiracy  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Ba- 
bington  was  completely  deteded  by  the  court  in  the 
month  of  June :  The  names,  proceedings,  and  refi- 
dences,  of  tnole  engaged  in  it  were  then  known  :  The 
blow  might  be  focn  (truck  :  The  life  of  Elizabeth  was 
in  imminent  hazard.  The  confpirators,  however,  were 
not  apprehended  ;  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  com- 
plete liberty  ;  treated  as  if  there  were  not  the  leaft  fuf- 


fufed  to  comply  with  the  requeft  of  Walfinghara  ; 
upon  which  Gilford  corrupted  a  brewer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  put  his  letters  to  Mary  in  a  hole  in  ths 
calUe-wall.  By  the  fame  conveyance  it  was  thought 
that  Mary  would  anfwcr  the  letters  ;  but  it  appears  that 
(he  never  faw  them,  and  that  ofcourfe  no  return  was 
made  (y).  It  was  then  contrived  that  anfwers,  in  the 
name  of  tlie  queen  of  Scots  to  Gifford,  ftiould  be  found 
in  the  hole  of  the  wall.     Wallingham,  to  whom  "hefc 


picion  againft  them  ;  and  in  this  free  and  quiet  (late,  letters  were  carried,  proceeded  formally  to  decipher 
were  they  fuffered  to  continue  till  the  beginning  of  Au-  them  by  the  help  of  one  Thomas  Philips,  a  perfon 
guH,  for  a  period  it  (hould  feem  of  near  two  months,  (killed  in  thefe  matters ;  and  after  exadl  copies  were 
What  could  be  the  reafons  for  fuch  a  conduft  ?  From  taken  of  them,  it  is  laid  that  they  were  all  artfully 
what  caufes  did  the  council  of  England  fufpend  the    fealed  and  fent  off  to  the  pcrfons  to  whom  they  were 

M  2  direfted. 


(  y)  Dr  Robertfon  of  Dalmeny,  who,  in  his  Hidory  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
ihofedark  tranl'afrions  of  Elizabeth's  ntfarious  minillers,  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  an  anl'wer  to  Babing- 
ton's letter  was  written  by  the  Scottilh  queen's  fecretaries.  Although  they  could  not  communicate  that  letter 
to  herfelf,  on  account  of  her  known  abhorrence  of  afTaffination,  they  perhaps  wrote  a  difpatch  in  her  name,  ap- 
proving of  it ;  tempted  by  the  prorpe(fl  of  efcaping  from  imprifonment,  and  of  their  miftrefs  being  feated  on  the 
throne  of  England.  This  difpatch  being  conveyed  through  the  fame  chink  of  the  wall,  was  carried  by  Gifford 
to  Walfingham  ;  opened  ;  deciphered,  and  copied  by  him  ;  and  then  fent  to  Babington.  Camden  informs  us, 
that  Walfingham  artfully  forged  a  polllcript  in  the  fame  cipher  to  this  difpatch  ;  in  which  queen  Mary  was 
made  to  requeft  of  Babington  to  inform  her  particularly  of  the  names  of  l^is  accomplices,  and  of  others  who 
were  friends  to  the  caufe. 
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Scotland,  direfted.  It  appears,  however,  thit  only  ilie  letters  di- 
""^■^^^  refled  to  Babington  were  fentto  him  ;  and  the  anfwers 
which  he  made  to  the  queen's  luppofed  letters  were 
carried  diieflly  to  Wallingham.  A  foundation  for 
criminating  Miry  being  thus  laid,  the  confpirators  were 
quickly  difcovered,  as  being  already  known,  and  fufFer- 
ed  the  death  of  traitors.  The  unhappy  princefs  eager- 
ly watched  by  Paulet,  and  unacquainted  with  the  late 
occurrences,  received  a  vil'it  from  Sir  Tliomas  Gorges. 
This  envoy,  as  inllruifled  by  Elizabeth,  furprifed  her 
when  fhe  had  mounted  her  horfe  to  take  the  pleafare 
of  the  chace.  His  falution  was  abrupt  and  uncere- 
monious ;  and  after  informing  her  of  the  difcovery  and 
circuniftances  of  the  confpiracy  of  Babington,  he  rude- 
ly charged  her  with  a  concern  in  it.  Her  aftoniihment 
was  great,  and  flie  defired  to  return  to  her  chamber  : 
but  this  favour  was  refufed  to  her  ;  and  after  being  car- 
ried from  one  houfe  to  another,  in  an  anxious  and  per- 
plexing uncertainty,  flie  was  committed  to  Fotheringay 
caftle  in  Northamptonlhire.  Naw  and  Curl,  her  two 
fecretaries,  the  former  a  Frenchman,  the  latter  a  native 
of  Scotland,  were  taken  into  cuftody.  Paulet  break- 
ing open  the  doors  of  her  private  clofet,  polfelled  him- 
felf  of  her  money,  which  amounted  not  to  more  than 
7000  crowns.  Her  cabinets  were  carefully  fealed  up  ; 
and  being  fent  to  London,  were  examined  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Ehzabeth.  They  contained  many  difpatches 
from  perfons  beyond  the  fea,  copies  of  letters  which 
bad  been  diiftated  by  her,  and  about  60  tables  of  ci- 
phers and  charaiflers.  There  were  alfo  difcovered  in 
them  many  difpatches  to  her  from  Englilh  noblemen, 
which  were  full  of  admiration  and  refpeft.  Thefe 
Elizabeth  concealed  ;  but  their  authors  fufpefting  that 
they  were  known,  fought  to  purchafe  her  forgivenefs 
by  the  mod  abjeft  proteftations  of  an  attachment  to 
her  perfon,  and  by  the  exercife  of  the  moil  inveterate 
enmity  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  Naw  and  Curl  decla- 
red, that  the  copies  of  her  letters  were  in  their  hand- 
writing. They  had  been  didated  by  her  in  the  French 
language  to  Naw,  tranllued  into  Englilh  by  Curl,  and 
then  put  into  cypher.  They  contained  not,  however, 
any  matters  with  which  (he  could  be  reproached  or  cri- 
minated. It  was  upon  the  foundati  .n  of  the  letters 
which  Gifford  had  communicated  to  Walfmgham  that 
her  guilt  was  to  be  inferred  ;  and  with  copies  of  thefe, 
and  with  an  attefted  account  of  the  confpiracy  of  Ba- 
bington and  his  alTociates,  Sir  Edward  Wotton  was 
now  difpatched  into  France  to  accufe  her  to  Henry  III. 
and  to  explain  to  him  the  dangers  to  which  Elizabeth 
was  expofed  from  the  machinations  and  pradices  of  the 
Englilh  exiles. 

The  privy-counfellors  of  Elizabeth  deliberated  upon 
the  nioft  proper  method  of  proceeding  againft  Mary. 
To  fome  it  appeared,  that  as  Ihe  was  only  accelfory  to 
the  plot,  and  not  tlie  defigner  of  it,  the  moll  eligible 
feverity  to  be  exercifsd  againll  her  was  a  clofer  and  more 
rigorous  confinement ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  fortify 
this  opinion,  by  obl'erving,  that  flie  was  fickly,  and 
could  not  hve  long.  By  others  who  \vere  haunted  by 
the  terrors  of  Popery,  it  was  urged,  that  (he  ought  to 
be  put  inftantly  to  death  by  the  formalities  of  the  law. 
The  earl  of  Leicefter  recommended  it  as  mod  prudent 
to  difpatch  her  fecrctly  by  poilbn.  But  this  council 
was  rejciffed  asmean,  dilgraccful,  and  violent.  The 
lawyers  were  of  opinion,  that  fhe  might  be  tried  upon 
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the  ftature  of  Edward  III.  ;  by  which  it  was  enafled 
to  be  ireafon  to  imagine  the  deflrudion  of  the  love- 
reign,  to  make  war  againll  his  kingdom,  or  to  adhere 
to  his  enemies.  Elizabeth,  however  and  her  minifters 
had  provided  a  more  plaufible  foundation  (or  her  trial. 
This  was  a  parliamentary  llatute  approving  the  aft  of 
alfociation.  As  it  had  been  pafTed  while  Mary  was  in 
England,  it  was  argued,  that  fhe  was  bound  by  it  in  a 
local  allegiance  to  Elizabeth.  The  next  point  of  de- 
bate was  the  defignation  under  which  it  was  mofl  ad- 
vlhble  to  arraign  her.  To  employ  a  foreign  name  and 
title  as  direClly  defcriptive  of  her,  was  not  judged  to  be 
confillent  with  the  law  of  England.  It  was  therefore 
relblved  to  del'ign  her  "  Mary,  d.iughter  and  heir  of 
James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  and  commonly  called  queen 
of  Scots,  and  dowager  of  France." 

This  refolution  being  once  taken,  Elizabeth  next  ap- 
pointed above  40  peers  or  privy-counfellors,  and  live 
judges,  bellowing  upon  them  in  a  body,  or  upon  the 
greater  part  of  them,  abfolute  power  and  authority  to 
inquire  into  the  matters  compafFed  and  imagined  againll 
her  by  the  Scottifh  princefs,  and  to  pafs  ("entence  ac- 
cording to  the  fpirit  and  tenor  of  the  a6f  whicli  had 
been  paifed.  Of  thefe  commilFioners  a  great  majority 
proceeded  to  the  caftle  of  Fotheringay  ;  and  the  day 
after  their  arrival,  they  deputed  to  Mary,  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  Edward  Barker  a 
public  notary,  to  deliver  to  her  a  letter  from  Elizabeth. 
In  this  letter  the  EnglKh  queen  gratitied  her  unhappy 
pafTions,  and  after  reproaching  Mary  with  her  crimes, 
informed  her  that  commilhoners  were  appointed  to  take 
cognizance  of  them.  The  Scottilh  princefs,  though 
aftoniihed  with  the  projeft  of  being  brought  to  a  pub- 
lic trial,  was  able  t"  preferve  her  dignity,  and  addreifed 
them  with  a  compofed  manner  and  air.  "  It  is  a  mat- 
ter (faid(he)  altogether  uncommon  and  flrange,  that 
Elizabeth  (hould  command  me  to  fubmit  to  a  trial,  as 
if  I  were  her  fiibjeft.  1  am  an  independent  fovereign  ; 
and  will  not  tarnilli  by  any  meannels  my  high  birth,  the 
princes  my  predecelfors,  and  my  fon.  Misfortunes  and 
miiery  have  not  yet  fo  involved  me  in  dejedion,  as  that 
I  am  to  faint  and  link  under  ihis  new  calamity  and  in- 
fult.  I  delire  that  you  will  remember  what  I  formerly 
piotelled  to  Bromley,  who  is  now  lord-chancellor,  and  to 
the  lord  La  War.  To  fpeak  to  me  of  commiflioners, 
is  a  vain  mockery  of  my  rank.  Kings  alone  can  be  my 
peers.  The  laws  of  England  are  unknown  to  me  ;  and 
I  have  no  counlellors  to  whofe  wifdom  I  can  apply  for 
inllruffion.  My  papers  and  commentaries  have  been 
taken  frc  m  me  j  and  no  perfon  can  have  the  perilous 
courage  to  appear  as  my  advocate.  I  have  indeed  re- 
commended mylelf  and  my  condition  to  foreign  princes  ; 
but  I  am  clear  of  the  guilt  of  having  confpired  the  dc- 
llru(ftion  of  Elizabeth,  or  ol  having  incited  any  perfon 
whatfoevtr  to  dellroy  her.  It  is  only  by  my  own  words 
and  writings  that  an  i.nputation  of  this  kind  can  be 
fiipportcd  ;  and  I  am  confcious  beyond  the  poQibility 
of  a  doubt,  that  thefe  evidences  cannot  be  employed 
againll  me."  The  day  after  flie  had  in  this  manner  re« 
fuled  to  all  iw  the  jurifdi'flion  of  the  commiflioners, 
Paulet  and  Barker  returned  to  her,  and  informed  her 
that  they  had  put  her  fpecch  into  writing,  and  dclired 
to  knov<'  il  (he  would  abide  by  it.  She  heard  it  read 
diftindly,  acknowledged  it  to  be  rightly  taken,  and 
avowed  her  rcadiucfs  to  perfill  in  the  fentimcnts  fhe  had. 

delivered 


Scrti. 
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,  delivered.  But  (he  added,  there  was  a  circumftance  to 
'  which  fhe  had  omitted  to  fpealc.  "Your  queen  (faid 
ihe)  afFefts  in  her  letter  to  oblerve,  that  I  am  fubjc<5t 
to  the  laws  of  England,  becaufe  1  have  lived  under  their 
protediion.  This  fentiment  and  mode  of  thinking  are 
very  furprifing  to  me.  I  came  into  England  to  crave 
her  aOlflanceand  aid  ;  and, ever  fince,  I  have  been  con- 
fined to  a  prilbn.  The  miferies  of  captivity  cannot  be 
called  a  proteiflion,  and  the  treatment  I  have  fuffered  is 
a  violation  of  all  law." 

Ttiis  afflifled  but  undaunted  princefs,  after  having 
thus  fcorned  the  competency  and  repelled  the  pretexts 
of  the  commidioncrs,  was  induced  at  lall,  by  arguments 
under  the  infidious  mvifk  of  candour  and  friendlhip,  to 
depart  from  the  proper  and  dignified  ground  which 
fhe  had  taicen,  and  confent  to  that  mode  of  the  trial 
which  had  been  propofed.  It  was  reprefented  to  her 
by  Hatton  the  vice-chamberlain,  that  by  rejeding  a 
trial,  (he  injured  her  own  reputation  and  interelh,  and 
deprived  herfelf  of  the  only  opportunity  of  fetting  her 
innocence  in  a  clear  light  to  the  prefent  and  to  fu- 
ture times.  Impofed  upon  by  this  artifice,  flie  con- 
fented  to  make  her  appearance  before  the  judges  ;  at 
the  fame  time,  however,  flie  rtill  protefted  againft  the 
jurifdidlion  of  the  court,  and  the  validity  of  all  their 
proceedings. 

After  various  formalities,  the  lord-chancellor  opened 
the  cafe  ;  and  was  followed  by  Serjeant  Gawdry,  who 
proceeded  to  explain  the  above  ftatute,  and  endeavour- 
'ed  to  demonftrate  that  fhe  had  offended  againft  it.  He 
then  entered  into  a  detail  of  Babingfon's  confpiracy  ; 
and  concluded  with  affirming,  "  That  Mary  knew  it, 
had  approved  it,  had  promil'ed  her  affiftance,  and  had 
pointed  out  the  means  to  effeft  it."  Proofs  of  this 
charge  were  exhibited  againft  her,  and  difplayed  with 
great  art.  The  letters  were  read  which  Sir  Francis 
Walfingham  had  forged,  in  concert  with  GifFord,  &c. 
and  her  fecretaries  Naw  and  Curl.  The  three  fpies  had 
aiforded  all  the  necelTary  intelligence  about  the  confpi- 
racy, upon  which  to  frame  a  correfpondence  between 
Mary  and  Babington,  and  upon  which  dil'patches  might 
be  fabricated  in  her  name  to  her  foreign  friends  ;  and  the 
ciphers  were  furnilhed  by  her  two  fecretaries.  Butbe- 
fide  thefe  pretended  letters,  another  fpecies  of  evidence 
was  held  out  againft  her.  Babington,  proud  of  the  dif- 
patch  fent  to  him  in  her  name  by  Walfingham  and  Git- 
ford,  returned  an  anfwer  to  it  ;  and  a  reply  from  her 
by  the  fame  agency  was  tranfmitted  to  him.  Deluded, 
and  in  toils,  he  communicated  thefe  marks  of  her  atten- 
tion to  Savai;e  and  B.iUard,  the  moft  confidential  of  his 
aflociates.  His  contelfion  and  theirs  became  thu<;  of  im- 
portance. Nor  were  her  letters  and  the  confefGons  of 
thefe  confpirators  deemed  fufficient  vouchers  of  her 
guilt.  Her  two  fecretaries,  therefore,  who  had  lately 
forfaken  her,  were  engaged  to  fubfcribe  a  declaration, 
that  the  difpatches  in  her  name  were  written  by  them 
at  her  cmmaud,  and  according  to  lier  inftruftisns. 
Thefe  branches  of  evidence,  put  together  with  fkill  and 
heightened  with  all  the  impofms;  colours  of  eloquence, 
were  prefled  upo.i  Mary.  Though  Ihe  had  been  long 
accuftk  med  to  the  perfidious  inhumanity  of  her  enemies, 
htr  amazement  was  infinite.  She  loft  not,  however,  her 
courage  ;  ard  her  defence  was  alike  expreflive  of  her 
penetration  and  magnanimity. 


"  The  accufation  preferred  to  my  prejudice  is  a  moft  Scotfancf. 
deteftable  calumny.  I  was  not  engaged  with  Babing-  '""'^^T"^ 
ton  in  his  confpiracy  ;  and  I  am  altogether  innocent  of  Mary's 
having  plotted  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  The  copies  of  defencr. 
Babington's  letters  which  have  been  produced,  may  in-  stuart. 
deed  be  taken  from  originals  which  are  genuine  ;  but 
it  is  inipoffible  to  prove  that  I  ever  received  them.  Nor 
did  he  receive  from  me  the  difpatches  addreifed  to  him 
in  my  name.  His  confeffion,  and  thofe  of  his  alfociates, 
which  have  been  urged  to  eftablifh  the  authority  of  my 
letters  to  him,  are  imperfecft  and  vain.  If  thefe  con- 
fpirators could  have  teftified  any  circumftances  to  my 
hurt,  they  would  not  fo  foon  have  been  deprived  of  their 
lives.  Torturer,  or  the  fear  of  the  rack,  extorted  impro- 
per confeffions  from  them;  and  then  tlicywere  executed. 
Their  mouths  were  opened  to  utter  falfe  criminations  ; 
and  were  immediately  ihut  for  ever,  that  the  truth  might 
be  buried  in  their  graves.  It  was  no  difficult  matter 
to  obtain  ciphers  which  I  had  employed  ;  and  my  ad- 
verfaries  are  known  to  be  fuperior  to  fcruples.  I  am 
informed,  that  Sir  Francis  Walfingham  has  been  carneft 
to  recommend  himfelf  to  his  fovereign  by  praiflices  both 
againft  my  life  and  that  of  my  fon  ;  and  the  fabricatioit 
of  papers,  by  which  to  effedfuate  my  ruin,  is  a  bufirefs 
not  unworthy  of  his  ambition.  An  evidence,  the  moft 
clear  and  inconteftable,  is  necelFary  to  overthrow  my 
integrity  ;  but  proofs,  the  moft  feeble  and  fufpicious, 
are  held  out  againft  me.  Let  one  letter  be  exhibited^ 
written  in  my  hand,  or  that  bears  my  fuperfcripticn,  and 
I  will  inftantly  acknowledge  that  the  charge  againft  me 
is  fufficiently  fupported.  The  declaiation  of  my  fecre- 
taries is  the  efFe>ft  of  rewards  or  of  terror.  They  are 
ftrangers  ;  and  to  overct  me  their  virtue  was  an  eafy  at- 
chievement  lo  a  queen  whofe  power  is  abfolute,  whofe 
riches  are  immenfe,and  whofe  miniftersare  profound  and 
daring  in  intrigues  and  treachery.  I  have  often  had  oc- 
cafion  to  fufpeJt  the  integrity  of  Naw  ;  and  Curl,  whofe 
capacity  is  m-  re  limited,  was  always  moft  obfequious 
to  him.  They  may  have  written  many  letters  in  my 
name  without  my  knowledge  or  participation  ;  and  it 
is  not  fit  that  I  Ihould  bear  the  blame  of  their  inconfi. 
derate  boldnefs.  They  may  have  put  many  things  into 
dilpatches  which  are  prejudicial  to  Elizabeth  ;  and  they 
may  even  have  fubfcribed  their  declaration  to  my  pre- 
judice, under  the  prcpolVeffion  that  the  guilt  which 
would  utterly  overwhelm  them  might  be  pardoned  ia 
me.  I  have  never  dit'tated  any  letter  to  them  which 
can  be  made  to  correipond  with  their  teftimony.  And 
what,  let  me  afk,  would  become  of  the  grandeur,  the 
virtue,  and  the  fai'ety  of  princ-r-:,  if  they  depended  upon 
the  writings  and  declarations  of  fecretaries  ?  Nor  let  it 
be  forgotten,  that  by  aiding  in  holtility  to  the  duty  and 
allegiance  which  they  folemnly  fwore  to  obferve  to  me, 
they  have  utterly  incapacitated  themfelves  from  ob- 
taining any  credit.  The  violation  of  their  oath  of 
fidelity  is  an  open  perjury  ;  and  of  fuch  men  the  protef- 
tations  are  nothing.  But,  if  they  are  yet  in  life,  let 
them  be  brought  before  me.  The  matters  tliey  declare 
are  fo  important  a>  to  require  that  they  fhould  be  ex- 
amined in  my  prefence.  It  argues  not  the  fairnefs  vt" 
the  proceedings  againft  mc,  that  this  formality  is  ne- 
glected. I  am  alfo  without  the  ailiftanceof  an  advocate  $ 
and,  that  I  might  be  defencelels  and  weak  in  the  great- 
eft  degree,  I  have  been  robbed  of  my  papers  and  com- 

mcQtaries^. 
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As  to  the  copies  of  the  difpatchcs  Nvhich    was  willing  to  difcompofe  her,  charged  her  v.lth  a  fir.ed  We,i 


Men-    rel'olution  of  conveying  lier  claims  anil  lilies  to  I'ngland 


Scotland,  mentatics 

'"-''"^''"~' are  laid  10  have  been  written  by  my  direflion  to  __.  r  c     ■     ^  m   .    i        i     •         au- ^r>,..^f^A 

doX  the  lord  Paget.  Charle.  Pngei-  H'e  archbilhop  of    to  ihc  k.ng  ..t  Spam.     But  ihough.  .n  a  d.kontented 

Glal'gow,  and  Sir  Francis  Inglefield,  they  are 

protiuble  forgeries.     For  they  tend  only  to 

i  was  employed  in  encouraging  my  triends  to 


Engl.tnd.  Now,  if  I  Ihould  allow  tliat  thefe  difpatchcs 
■were  genuine,  it  could  not  be  interred  from  them  that 
I  had  conipirtJ  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  I  will  even 
confefs,  that  I  have  yielded  to  the  ilrong  impulles  ot 
nature  ;  and  that,  lite  a  human  creature,  encompaiied 
with  dingers  and  infultcd  with  wrongs,  I  have  exerted 
nivfelf  to  recover  my  greatnefs  and  my  liberty.  The 
etforts  I  h^ve  made  can  excite  n.)  blulhes  in  me ;  lor 
tiie  voice  of  mankind  mull  applaud  them.  Religion,  in 
her  llcrnell  moments  of  feverity,  cannot  look  to  them 
with  reproach  -,  and  to  confider  them  as  crimes,  is  to 
dci'piie  die  fanaimonious  reverence  of  humanity,  anJ  to 
give  way  to  the  fufpicious  wretchednefs  of  defpotifm. 
i  have  fought  by  every  art  of  concelfion  and  friendfh^p 
to  engage  my  filter  to  put  a  period  to  my  fufferitig';. 
Invited  by  lisrfmilcs,  I  ventured  into  her  kingdom,  in 
the  pride  and  gaiety  of  my  youth;  and,  under  her  an- 
and  the  miferies  of  captivity,  I  have  grown  into 
a  calamitous  conlinement  of  20  years. 


ger 
age 


During 


my  youth,  my  health,  my  happinefs,  are  for  ever  gone. 
To  her  tendernefs  and  generoiity  I  have  been  indebted 
as  httle  as  to  her  juftice  :  and,  oppreifed  and  agonizing 
with  unmerited  affliaions  and  hard  (hips,  I  fcrupled  not 
to  befeech  the  princes  my  allies  to  employ  their  armies 
to  reheve  me.  Nor  will  I  deny,  that  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  promote  the  advantage  and  intcreft  of  the  perfe- 
cuted  Catholics  of  England.  My  intreaties  in  their  be- 
half have  been  even  offered  with  earneftnefs  to  queen 
Elizabeth  h^felf.  But  tlie  attainment  of  my  kingdom, 
the  recovery  of  my  liberty,  and  the  advancement  of 
that  religion  which  I  love,  could  not  induce  me  to  llain 
myfelf  with  the  crimes  that  are  objeaed  to  me.  I  would 
difdain  to  purchafe  a  crown  by  the  affafilnation  ot  the 
meaneft  of  the  human  race.  To  accufe  me  of  fcheming 
the  deatli  of  the  queen  my  fitter,  is  to  brand  me  with 
the  infamy  which  I  abhor  moll.  It  is  my  nature  to  em- 
ploy the  devotions  of  Ellher,  and  not  the  fword  of  Ju- 
dith. Elizabeth  herfelf  will  atteft,  that  I  have  often 
admonilhed  her  not  to  draw  upon  her  head  the  refent- 
ment  of  my  friends  by  the  enormity  of  her  cruelties 
to  me.  My  innocence  cannot  fincerely  be  doubted  ; 
and  it  is  known  to  the  Almighty  God,  that  I  could 
not  poffibly  think  to  forego  his  mercy,  and  to  ruin  my 
loul,  in  order  to  compals  a  iranrgreflion  fo  horrible  as 
that  of  her  murder.  But  amidft  the  inclement  and  un- 
principled pretences  which  my  adverfaries  are  pleated 
to  invent  to  overwhelm  me  with  calamities  and  anguifh, 
I  can  trace  and  difcover  with  eafe  the  real  caufes  of  their 
hollility  and  provocation.  My  crimes  are,  my  birth, 
the  injuries  I  liave  been  compelled  to  endure,  and  my 
religion.  I  am  proud  of  the  fir  (I ;  1  can  forgive  the 
fecond  ;  and  the  tnird  is  a  fource  to  me  of  fuch  comlort 
Hnd  hope,  that  for  its  glory  I  will  be  contented  that  my 
blood  Ihall  (low  upon  the  fcaffold." 

To  the  (letence  of  Mary,  no  leturns  were  made  be- 
fide  flout  and  unfupponcd  afhrmiuions  of  the  truth  of 
the  evidence  produced  to  her  prejudice.     In  the  courfe 


moll  un-  humour  with  her  fon,  flie  had  threatened  to  difinherit 
fhow  that  him,  and  had  even  correfpondcd  on  the  fubjeft  with  her 
invade  felecl  friends,  it  appears  that  this  ptojeft  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  i>s  only  a  tranfient  effeft  of  rcientment  and  paf- 
fion.  She  indeed  acknowledged,  that  the  Spaniard  pro- 
fefL-d  to  have  pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  that  .1  book  in  iuftification  of  them  had  been  c(.m- 
municaled  to  her.  She  declared,  however,  that  (he  had 
incurred  th.c  diipleafureof  many  by  diiapproving  of  thii 
book;  and  that  no  conveyance  other  titles  to  the  Spa- 
niard had  been  ever  executed. 

The  trial  continued  during  the  fpace  of  two  days  ; 
but  the  comniitfioners  avoided  to  deliver  tlieir  opinions. 
Lord  Burleigh,  in  whofe  managemcr.t  Elizabeili  chief- 
ly confided,    and   whom   the   Scottilli   queen   difcom- 
poled  in  no  common  degree  by  her  ability  and  vigour, 
being  eager  to  conclude    the  bufinefs,    demanded   to 
know  it  Ihc  had  any  thing  to  add  to    what  ihe  had       g,j 
urged  in  her  defence.        She  informed  him,  that  (he  she  dot 
would  be  intinitely  pleafed  and  gratified,  if  it  fliould  be  to  he  hi 
permitted  to  her  to  be  heard  in  her  iuftification  before  '"-■'^»" 
a  full  meeting  ot  the  parliament,  or  beiore  tlie  queen  ^_  j^^^ 
and  her  privy-council.     This  intimation  was   unexpea- j^e  q«« 
ed  ;  and  the   requeft  implied  in  it  was  rejeaed.     The 
court,  in  coiifequence  of  previous  iiiltruai<  ns  from  Eli- 
zabeth, adjourned  to  a  farther  day,  and  appointed  that 
the  place  ot  its  convention  fhould  l>e  the  ft.ir-chambcr  at 
Weltminller.   It  accordingly  ailembled  there  ;  and  Naw 
and  Curl,  who  had  not  been  produced  at  Eotheringay- 
cattle,  were  now  called  before  the  commiirioners.     An 
oath  to  declare  the  truth  was  put  to  them  ;  and  they 
dehnitely  affirmed  and  proteltcd  that  the  declaration 
they  had  fublcribed  was  in  every  refpea  juft  and  faith- 
ful.    Nothing  farther  remained  but  to  pronounce  fen 


Si! 


tence  againfl  Mary.     The  commiliioners  unanimoufly  ju^j,, 
concurred  in  delivering  it  as  their  verdia  or  judgment,  given 
that  the  "  was  a  party  to  the  confpiracy  of  Babingtcn  ;  againfl 
and  that  ihe  had  compaifed  and  imagined  matters  with- 
in the  realm  of  England  tending  to  the  hurt,  death,  and 
deftruaion,  of  the  royal  perfon  of  Elizabeth,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  ilatute  framed  for  her  proteaion."     Upon 
the  fame  day  in  which  this  extraordinary  fentence  was 
given,  the  commiliioners  and  the  judges  of  England  if- 
fued  a  declaration,  which  imported,  that  it  was  not  to 
derogate  in  any  degree  from  the  titles  and  honour  of  the 
king  of  Scots.  oj, 

'ihe  lenience  againfl  Mary  was  very  foon  afterwards  ^J■^^g  j^ 
ratified  by  the  Engliih  parliament.  King  James  was  tenrer 
Itruek  with  horror  at  hearing  of  the  execution  if  his  (icdby 
mother ;  but  th.it  fpiritlefs  prince  could  fhow  his  re-  tnglift 
fentment  no  farther  than  by  unavailing  emballies  and  re-  P"  **" 
monltrances.  France  interpofed  in  die  fame  uneffeaual 
manner;  and  on  the  6th  of  December  1586,  Elizabeth 
cauled  the  fentence  of  the  commilfioners  agamft  her  to 
be  proclaimed.  After  this  Ihe  was  made  acquainted 
witli  her  fate,  and  received  the  news  witli  the  greatell 
compofure,  and  even  apparent  latisfaaion.  Her  keep- 
ers now  refufisd  to  treat  her  with  any  leverence  or  re- 
fpea. They  entered  her  apartment  wiUi  their  lieads 
covered,  and  made   no  obeifance    to  her.     Tliey  took 


of  the   trial,  however,    there  occurred  fome  incidents    down  her  canopy  of  (late,  and  deprived  her  of  all  the 
vhichdcfeive   to  be  related.      Lord    Burleigh,   who    badges  of  royaUy.     By  thefe  mlulung  mortifications 

4-  ^"^y 
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they  meant  to  inform  her,  that  flie  had  fuiik  from  the    trafting  agitation  and  uncertainty.     Her  minifters,  who  Sootland. 

dignity  of  a  princefs,  to  the  abjedl  ftate  of  a  criminal,    knew  that  it  is  the  nature  of  fear  to  exclude  pity,  were  "r— ""^^""^ 

•She  fmiled,  and  faid,  "   In  defpi^lit  of  your  fovereign    induftrious  in  inventing  terrifying  intelliijcnce,  :ind  in  ^'"''"" 

and  her  fubfervient  judges,  I  will  live  and  die  a  queen,    circulating  it  through  the  kingdom.     There  were  ru- 

My  royal  charadler  ib  indelible  ;  and  I  will  furrendcr  it    mours  that  the  Spatjifh  fleet  had  arrived  at  MilCord  ha- 

vith  my  fpirit  to    the  Almighty  God,  from  whom  I    ven  ;    that  a  formidable  army  of  Scoltifh  combatants 

received  it,  and  to  whom  my  honour  and  my  innocence    was   advancing  to  the  capital ;  that  the  duke  of  Guife 

are  fully  known."     In  this  melancholy  fituation  Mary    had  diftmbarked  many  troops  of  veteran  fold'crs  in  Suf- 

addrefied  a  magnanimous  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  which,    fe":  ;  that  Mary  had  efcapcd  out  of  priion,  and  was  col- 

without  making  the   leaft   folicitation  for  lier  life,  Ihe    Icding  the  Englifh  Catholics;  that  the  northern  coun- 

only  requelted  that  her  body  might  be  carried  to  France;    fies  had  thrown  afide  their  allegiance  ;  and  tliat  there 

that  flie  might  be  publicly  executed  ;  that  her  fervants    was  a  new  plot  to  kill  Elizabeth,  and  to  reduce  Lon- 

might  be  permitted  to  depart  out   of  England  unmo-    don  to  albes.    An  adtual  coiifpiracy  was  even  maliciouf- 

leded,  and  enjoy  the  legacies  which  flie  bequeathed  them,    h'   charged    upon    L'Aubefpine  the  French  refident  • 

But  to  this  letter  no  anfwer  was  given.  and  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  England  in  dif- 

In  the  mean  time  James,  who  had  neither  addrcfs  grace.  From  the  panic  terrors  which  the  minilters  of 
nor  courage  to  attempt  any  thing  in  behalf  of  his  mo-  Elizabeth  were  fo  Itudious  to  excite,  they  fcrupled  not 
ther,  announced  her  fituation  to  his  bigotted  fubjeifls,  loudly  and  invariably  to  infer,  that  the  peace  and  tran- 
and  'irdeicd  prayers  to  be  faid  for  her  in  all  the  chuich-  quillity  ot  the  kingdom  could  ali)ne  be  re-eftablilhcd  by 
es.    The  form  of  the  petition  he  prcfcribed  was  framed    tiie  fpeedy  execution  of  the  Scottifli  queen.  817 

with  delicacy  and  caution,  that  tlje  clergy  might  have        While  the  nation   was  thus  artfully  prepared  for  the  15ut  Cgn» 
no  objeiSion  to  it.     He  enjoined  them  to  pray,  •'  that    deflruftion  of    Mary,  Elizabeth  ordered  fecretary  Da-  '^"^  ''^^'■-' 
it  might  pleafe  God  to  enlighten  Mary  with  the  light    vidlbn  to  bring  to  her  the  warrant  for  her  death.     Ha-  ""'  ^?' 
of  his  truth,  and  to  proteft  her  from  the  danger  which    ving  perufed  it  with   deliberation,  (he  obfcrved  that  it  ^^"7 ' 
was  hanging  over   her."     His  own  chaplains,  and  Mr    ^as  extended  m  proper  term;,  and  gave  it  the  authori- 
DavidEindfayminifter  of  Leith,  obferved  his  command,    ty  of  her  fubfcripiion.    She  was  inahivmour  Ibmewhac 
But  all  the  otlier  clergy  relufed  to  proflitute  their  pul-    ga)',  and  demanded  of  him  if  he  was  not  forry  for  what 
pits  by  preferring  any  petitions  to  the  Almighty  for  a    'he  had  dore.     He  replied,  that  it  was  afflictine  to  hirrv 
Papift.     James,  ihocked  witli  their  fpirit  of  intolerance    'o  tliink  of  the   Hate  of  public  affairs;    but^that  he 
and  fedition,  appointed  a  new  day  for  prayers  to  be  faid    greatly   preferred  her  life  to  that  of  the  Scottiih  prin- 
for  Mary,  and  ifFued  a  ftriifler  injun<Sion  to  the  clergy   ceis.     She  enjoined  him  to  be  fecret,  and  defired,  that 
to  obey  him  ;  and  that  he  might  be  free  himfelf  from    before  he  ihould  deliver  the  warrant  to  the  chancellor, 
any  infult,  he  commanded  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew's   he  Ihould  cany   it  to  Walfingham.     «  I  fear  much 
to  preach  before  him.     The  ecclefiaftics,  difgufted  with    (faid  (he,  in  a  merry  tone},  that   the  grief  of  it  will 
his    injunftion,   perfuaded   Mr  John  Cowper,    a  pro-   kill  him." 

bationer  in  divinity,  to  occupy  the  pulpit  defigned  for  This  levity  was  momentary ;  and  fears  and  anxieties 
the  archbifhop.  When  the  king  entered  the  church,  he  fucceeded  it.  Though  fhe  earneflly  defired  the  death 
teftified  his  furprife,  but  told  Cowper,  that  if  he  would  of  Maiy,  fhe  was  yet  terrified  to  encounter  its  infamy. 
obey  his  injuniftion,  he  might  proceed  to  officiate,  ^he  was  fblicitoos  to  accomplilh  this  bafc  tranfadlion 
Cowper  replied,  ♦'  that  he  would  do  as  the  fpirit  of  by  (ome  method  which  would  conceal  her  confent  to  it. 
God  would  direfl:  him."  The  king  commanded  him  Alter  intimating  to  Mr  Davidlbn  an  anxious  wifh  that, 
to  retire,  ar.d  the  captain  of  his  guard  advanced  to  com-  its  blame  Ihould  be  removed  from  her,  fhe  counfelled  , 
pel  him  to  obedience.  The  enraged  probationer  ex-  him  t!>  join  with  Walfmgham  in  addrelTini^  a  letter  to  p,ivatclT 
claimed,  that  this  violence  "  would  witnefs  againlt  the  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  DrueDrury,  recommendin"  murdered 
king  in  the  great  day  i>f  the  Lord  ;"  and  den  .unced  a  't  t  j  them  to  manifeft  their  love  to  her  by  fliedduig  pri- 
cuiie  agaiaft  the  fpeftators  for  not  exewing  ihemfclves  vately  the  blnod  of  her  adverfary.  The  unlawfulnefs  of 
in  his  defence.  The  archbifhop  now  afccndiiig  the  pul-  this  deed  alleitid  Davidfon,  and  he  objeiled  to  it.  She 
pit,  performed  with  propriety  the  fundion  to  which  he  repeated  ref-ilulely  lier  injunilions,  and  he  departed  to 
had  been  called,  and  tonk  the  opportunity  to  recom-  execute  ihem.  A  letter  under  h  s  name  and  that  of 
mend  moderation  and  charity  to  the  audience.  In  the  Waliingham  was  difpatched  to  Mary's  keepers,  com- 
afiernoon  Cowper  was  cited  before  the  privy-council  ;  muuicaiiug  to  ihern  her  purpofe.  Corrupted  by  her 
and  WIS  accompanied  there  by  Mr  \yalter  Balcanqual  pafrions,and  loft  to  the  fenllbilitles  of  virtue,  Elizabeth 
and  Mr  William  Wutfon,  two  mini,  eis  remarkable  for  had  now  reached  the  laft  extremity  of  human  wicked- 
tlieir  zeal.  As  a  pimllament  for  his  audacious  petu-  nels.  Though  a  fovereign  pi inccfs,  and  eiitrufted  with 
lence,  he  was  committed  to  the  caftle  of  Blacknefb  ;  the  cares  of  a  great  nation,  fhe  blufhcd  not  to  ^ive  it  in 
and  his  attendants  having  diflinguiflied  themfelves  by  charge  to  her  minifters  to  er.jo  n  a  muider ;  that  this 
an  impudent  vindication  of  him,  were  prohibited  from  murder  was  conne»5ted  v/ith  every  circumftance  that 
preach, :ig  during  the  pleafure  of  the  king.  could  make  it  motl  frightful  and  horrid.    The  vftim 

Elizabeth,  in  the  meanwhile,  felt  the  torment  and   for  whole  blood  fhe  thiriled  was  a  woman,  a  queen,  a 
difquiet  of  unliappy  and  miferable  palllons.     At  times    relation,  who  \wis  fplendid  with  beauty,  eminent  in  a'ni- 
flie  courted  the  fadnefs  of  folitude,  and  refufcd  to  he   litie-s  magnanimous  under  misfortunes,  and  Imiling  with 
confoled  or  to  fpcak.     In  othci   feafons  her  fi^hs  were   innc-cence.     Sir  Amiai  Paulet  and  Sir  Diuc  Drury.tho' ,„,?'?', 
frequtiu,  and  the  broke  out  into   loud  and  wild  cxrla-   the  flaves   of  religious  prejudices,  felt  an  elevation  cf  keci'crsit- 
mations  cxprcflive  of  the  Hate  of  her  mind.     Her  fub-  mind   which   reflecled   the   greateli  dilVrace  upon  the  fufc' 
je<a»  wailed  tiie  determiDaticn  of  her  will  under  a  dif-  fovereign.     They  confidereJ  themfelves  as  grofsly  in- 
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fulted  by  the  purpofe  propofed  to  them  ;  and  in  the  re-   They  then  a{Fe£led  to  juftify  their  miftrefs  by  entering 
turn  (hey  made  to  Walfingliam,  they  aflured  him,  that    into  details  concerning   the  confpiracy   of   B.ibinglon. 


Tht  WIT. 
rant  palTes 
the  great 
f.-al. 


tlie  (\u=en  might  command  their  lives  and  their  proper- 
ty, but  that  they  would  never  conicnt  to  part  with 
tiieir  honour,  and  to  (lain  themfelves  and  their  pofterily 
with  llie  guilt  of  an  airaffination.  When  Davidfon  car- 
ried their  difpatch  to  her,  Ihe  broke  out  into  anger. 
Their  fcrupulous  delicacy,  Ihe  faid,  was  a  dainty  in- 
fringement of  their  oath  of  alFocialion  ;  and  they  were 
nice,  precife,  and  perjured  traitors,  who  could  give  great 
promifes  in  words,  and  atchieve  nothing.  She  told  him, 
that  ll:e  bulinefs  could  be  performed  without  tlieni  ;  and 
recommended  one  Wingfield  to  his  notice,  who  would 
not  hefitate  to  llrike  the  blow.  The  allonifhed  fecre- 
tary  exclaimed  with  warmth  againft  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing fo  daneerous  and  unwarrantable.  He  protefted, 
tliat  if  Ihe  liiould  take  upon  herfelf  the  blame  of  this 
deed,  it  would  pollute  her  with  the  blackelt  dilhonour  ; 
and  that,  if  Ihe  Ihould  difavow  it,  flie  would  overthrow 
for  ever  the  reputation,  the  ellates,  and  the  children,  of 
the  perfons  who  fhould  afiilt  in  it.  She  heard  him  with 
pain  and  withdrew  from  him  with  precipitation. 

The  warrant,  alter  having   been  communicated  to 


Walfmgham,  was  carried  to  the  ch  incellor,  who  put    cf.rred  in  obferving,  that  their  confciences  did  not  al- 


the  great  feal  to  it.  This  formality  was  hardly  con- 
cluded, when  a  melTige  from  Elizabeth  prohibited 
Uavidfon  from  wailing  upon  the  chancellor  till  he 
fhould  receive  further  inlfrudions.  Within  an  hour  af- 
ter, he  received  a  fecond  melfitge  to  the  fame  purpofe. 


low  them  to  grant  this  requell.  She  intimated  to  them 
the  favours  for  which  Ihe  had  applied  by  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  and  expreffed  a  wilh  to  know  if  her  fifter  had 
attended  to  them.  They  anfwered,  that  thefe  were 
points  upon  which  they  had  received  no  inftruiffions. 


He  haftened  to  court ;  and   Elizabeth  afked  eagerly,  She  made  inquiries  concerning  her  fecretaries  Naw  and 

if  he  had  feen  the  chancellor.     He  anfwered  in  the  afSr-  Curl ;  and  alted,  whether  it  had  ever  been  heard  of,  in 

mative  ;  and  (he  exclaimed  with  bitternefs  againft  his  the  wickedell  times  of  the  moft  unprincipled  nation, 

hafle.     He  faid,  that  he  had  aiffed  exaftly  as  (he  had  that  the  fervants  of  a  fovereign  princefs  had  been  fub- 

direiflcd  him.     She   continued   to  exprefs  warmly  her  orned  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroying  her.     They  looked 

difpleafure  ;  but  gave   no  command  to  Hop  the  opera-  to  one  another,  and  were  filent.     Bourgoin  her  phyfi- 

tion  of  the  warrant.     In  a  (fate  of  uneafinefs  and  appre-  ciaa,  who  with  her  other  domeftics  were  prefent  at  this 

henfion,  he  communicated  her  behaviour  to  the  chancel-  interview,  feeing  the   two  earls  ready   to   depart,   be- 

lor  and  the  privy-council.     Thefe  courtiers,  however,  fought  them  with  a  pathetic   earneftnefs  to  reflecfl  up- 

who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  their  miftrefs,  on  the  (hort  and  inadequate  portion  of  time  that  they 

and  who  knew  how  to  flatter  her,  paid  no  attention  to  had  allotted  to  his  miftrefs  to  prepare  herfelf  for  death, 

him.     They  perceived,  or  were  fecretly  informed,  that  He  inlifted,  that  a  refpeft  tor  her  high  rank,  and  the 

ihe  defired  to  have  a  pretence  upon  which  to  complain  multiplicity  and  importance  of  her  concerns,  required  at 

of  the  fecretary,  and  to   deny  that  he  had  obeyed  her  leaft  a  period  of  fome  days.    They  pretended,  however, 

inftruflions.     They  obferved  to  him,  that  by  fubfcrib-  not  to  underftand  the  propriety  of  his  petition,  and  re- 

ing  the  warrant,  ihe  had  performed  whatever  the  law  fufed  it. 

required  of  her;  and  that  it  was  not  proper  to  delay        Upon  the  departure  of  the  two  earls,  her  domeftics  , 
the  execution 


Scollar 


She  put  her  hand  upon  the  Scriptures,  which  lay  upon 
the  table  near  her,  and  fwore  in  the  moft  folemn  manner, 
that  fne  never  devifed,  confented  to,  or  purfued  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  in  any  fliape  wh.itfoever.  The  earl 
of  Kent,  unwlfely  zcilous  for  the  Prnteft-int  religion, 
excepted  againft  her  oath  as  being  made  upon  a  Popifh 
Bihle.  She  replied  to  him  mildly,  "  It  i^  for  this  ve- 
ry reafon,  my  lord,  to  be  relied  upon  with  the  greater 
fecurety  ;  for  I  efteem  the  PopKh  verfon  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  moft  authentic."  Indulging  his  puii- 
tanical  fervour,  he  declaimed  againft  popery,  counfelled 
her  to  renounce  its  errors,  and  recommended  to  her  at- 
tention Dr  Fletchet,  dean  of  Peterborough.  She  heard 
him  with  fome  impatience  ;  and  difcovered  no  anxiety 
to  be  converted  by  this  ecchfi.iftic,  whom  he  reprelent- 
ed  as  a  moft  learned  divine,  Rifing  into  a  paflion  he  ex- 
claimed, that  "  her  life  would  be  the  death  of  their  re- 
ligion, and  that  her  death  would  be  its  life."  After 
informing  him  that  flie  was  unalterably  fixed  in  her  re* 
ligious  li;ntiments,  fhe  defired  that  her  confeflbr  might 
h.ive  the  liberty  to  repair  to  her.     The  two  earls  con- 
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my  longer.  While  they  were  anxious  to  gave  a  full  vent  to  their  aflliifions  ;  and  while  fhe  ex-  j,f, 
pleafe  Elizabeth,  they  were  confcious  of  their  own  perienced  a  melancholy  pleafure  in  their  tears,  lamen- jtath, 
cruelty  to  Mary,  and  did  not  imagine  they  could  be  in  tations,  and  kindncfs,  flie  endeavoured  to  confole  them, 
periecl  fecurity  while  Ihe  lived.  I'hey  difpatched  the  Their  grief,  flie  faid,  was  altogether  unavailing,  and 
warrant  to  earls  ot  Shrewlbury  and  Kent,  with  inftruc-  could  neither  better  her  conditimi  nor  their  own.  Her 
lions  to  them  to  fulfil  its  purpofe.  caufe  had  every  thing  about  it  that  was  moft  honour- 
When  the  two  earls  and  their  retinue  reached  Fo-  able  ;  and  the  miferies  from  which  flie  was  to  be  re- 
iheringay-caftle,  they  found  that  Mary  was  flck,  and  lieved  were  the  1:10ft  hopelefs  ;ind  the  moft  afflifting. 
repoflng  upon  her  bed.  They  infifted,  nolwithftand-  Inrtead  of  dejeflion  and  fadnefs,  Ihe  therefore  enjoined 
ing,  to  be  introduced  to  her.  Being  informed  by  her  them  to  be  C' ntented  and  happy.  That  flie  might 
fervants  that  the  melfage  they  brought  was  important  have  the  more  leifure  to  fettle  iicr  affairs,  ihe  lupped 
and  prefting,  ihe  prepared  to  receive  them.  They  were  early,  and,  accordiu'j;  to  the  uiu.il  cuftom,  ihe  eat  little, 
conduced  into  her  prefence  by  Sir  Amias  Paulct  and  While  at  table,  flie  remarked  to  Bourgoin  her  phyfician, 
Sir  Drue  Drury  ;  and  with  little  iormality  they  told  that  the  force  of  truth  v.a!  inlurmountabU'  ;  for  that 
her,  that  Elizabeth  had  confented  to  her  death,  and  that  the  earl  of  Kent,  notwithftanding  the  pretence  of  her 
llie  was  to  fuffer  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 
Then  Beale,  one  of  the  clerks  oi  the  privy-council,  who 
accompanied  them,  read  over  the  warrant,  which  fhe 
heard  witl-i  pious  compofure  and  uufliakeu  fortitude. 


having  conipired  againft  Elizabeth,  had  plainly  inform- 
ed her,  that  her  dearh  would  be  the  fecurity  of  their 
religion.  When  fupper  was  over,  Ihc  ordered  all  her 
fervants  to  appear  before  her,  and  treated  them  with 
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:eoi!ancl.  the  kindnefs  which  we  have  mentioned  in  her  life.  H.i- 
^'•'■''''^  ving  Icttled  thefs  attentions,  Ihe  entered  her  bed-cham- 
ber witli  her  women;  and,  according  to  her  uniform 
practice,  employed  herlelt  in  religious  duties,  and  in 
Stuart.  re.unng  in  the  Live'>  of  the  Saints.  A.t  her  accuftom- 
ed  time  llie  went  to  flecp  ;  and  alter  enjoying  fome 
hours  cf  lonnd  reft,  Ihe  awaked.  She  then  indulged 
in  pious  meditatiiin,  and  partook  of  the  facrament  by 
the  means  of  a  confecrateil  hort,  which  a  melancholy 
preicniiment  of  htr  c.dan-ities  had  induced  her  to  ob- 
!.U  tain  fiom  Pius  V. 
ccountof  A.t  the  b:eak  of  day  fhe  arrayed  herfelf  in  rich,  but 
ir  eiecu-  becoming  apparel ;  and  calling  together  her  fervants, 
flie  ordered  her  will  to  be  rcitd,  and  apologiied  lor  the 
fmallnefs  •  f  her  legacies  Irom  her  inability  to  be  more 
geiierons.  Fallowing  the  amn^emeni  fhe  had  previ- 
oufly  made,  Ihe  then  cieaL  out  to  them  her  goods,  ward- 
robe, and  jewels.  To  Bourgoin  hei  phylician  Ihe  com- 
mitted th^  careol  her  will,  \\i,h  a  charge  that  he  would 
deliver  it  to  her  pri  cipal  executor  the  duke  of  Guile. 
She  alio  entiurtcu  him  wnh  tokens  <;f  her  allcdion  for 
the  k.nig  of  France,  the  quec.i-mother,  and  her  relations 
©f  the  h.Milc  lit  l-orrame.  Bidding  now  an  adieu  to 
all  worldly  corcerns,  Ihe  retired  to  her  oratory,  where 
fhe  was  leen  fc  metimes  kneeling  at  the  altar,  and  ioTnt- 
I'mcs  (landing  motioi.ltfs  with  her  hands  j;,ined,  and 
Iier  eyes  diiiilted  to  the  heavens.  In  thele  tender  and 
a'^itated  moments  Ihe  was  dwelling  npun  the  mem  ry 
ot  her  lulFc'iing^  and  her  virtues,  r  poling  her  ueaknell'es 
in  tlie  b  lorn  tf  her  God,  and  lifting  and  loljcing  her 
ipirit  in  the  contemplation  of  his  per'ettions  anil  his 
mercy.  Vv'hile  Ihe  was  thus  engaged,  'I'hinias  An- 
drews, the  hiih  fhenlT  of  the  county,  unnnunced  to 
her,  that  the  hour  for  her  exccnti')n  was  arrived.  Slie 
came  torth  drclied  in  a  gf  wn  ol  black  lilk  ;  her  petti- 
coat was  bordered  with  crimion-velvct ;  a  veil  of  lawn 
bowed  out  with  wire,  and  edt'ed  with  bone-lace,  was  faf- 
tened  to  her  caul,  anJ  hung  down  to  the  ground  :  an 
Agnus  l)ei  was  iufpended  trcm  her  neck  by  a  poman- 
o'er  chain  ;  her  beads  were  fixed  to  her  girdle  ;  and  Ihe 
bore  in  her  hand  a  crucifix  of  ivory.  Amidlt  the 
fcreanis  and  lamentations  of  her  women  flie  delcended 
the  Hairs;  and  in  the  porch  fhe  was  received  by  the 
earls  of  Kent  and  Shrew  fbury  with  their  attendants. — 
Here,  too,  fhe  met  Sir  Andrew  Melvil  tlie  mailer  of 
her  houfehold,  wiirm  her  keepers  had  debarred  tiom 
her  prefence  during  many  days.  Throwing  himfih  at 
her  feet,  and  weeping  aloud,  he  deplored  his  lad  dcf- 
tiny,  and  the  forrovvful  tidings  he  was  to  carry  into 
Scotland. 

After  flie  had  fpoken  to  Melvil,  fhe  belought  the 
two  earls  that  her  fervants  might  be  treated  with  civili- 
ty, that  they  might  enoy  the  prefents  Ihe  had  bellow- 
ed upon  them,  and  that  they  might  receive  a  fafe  con- 
diifl  to  depart  out  of  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth. 
Thefe  flight  favours  were  readily  granted  to  her.  She 
then  begged  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  attend  her 
to  the  fc, ifFoIJ,  in  order  that  they  might  be  witneli'es  of 
her  behaviour  at  her  death.  To  this  requell  the  earl  >  f 
Kent  difcovercd  a  ftrong  reludlance.  He  laid  that  they 
w(,uld  behave  with  an  intemperate  pafTion  ;  and  that 
they  would  praiflife  fapcrllitious  formalities,  and  dip 
theii  \  andketchiefs  in  her  blood.  She  replied,  that  fhe 
was  fuie  that  none  of  their  adions  would  be  blameable  ; 
Vol.  XVII. 


and  that  it  v/.ts  but  decent  that  fomc  of  her  women  ScotUm'- 

fhould  be  about  hjr.     The  earl  Hill  heiitating,  fhe  was  ^-""^''^ 

affiled  with  the  infolent  and  llupid  indignity  of  his 

malice,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  am  coufin  to  your  millrefs, 

and  defcended  from  Henry  VII.     I  am   a  dowager  of     Stuart. 

France,  and  the  anointed  queen  of  Scotland."     The 

earl  of  Shrewfbury  interpofing-,  it  was  agreed  that  fhs 

fliould  fcleifl  two  of  her  women  who  might  aflitl  her 

in  her  lall  moments,  and  a  few  of  her  m^rn-fervants, 

who  might  liehold  her  demeanour,  and  report  it. 

She  entered  the  hall  where  Ihe  was  to  fuffer,  and  ad- 
vanced with  an  air  of  grace  and  niajelly  to  tlie  fcaf- 
fold,  which  was  built  at  its  farthell  extremity.     Tlu 
fpeiflators  were  numeious.  Her  magnanimous  carriage, 
her  beauty,  of  which  the  lullre  was  yet  dazzling,  and 
lier  matchlef^  misfortunes,  afl'efted  ihcm.     They  gave 
way  to  contending   emotions  of  awe,  admiration,  and 
pity.     She  afcended  the  fcafFold  with  a  firm  Hep  and  a 
llrene  alpeft,  and  turned  her  eye  to  the  block,  the  axe, 
and  the  executioners.     The  fpeiflators  were  dilfolved  in 
tears.     A  chair  was  placed  for  her,  in  which  ihe  feated 
herfelf   Silence  was  commanded  ;  and  Bsak  read  alojd 
the  w.irrant  fir  her  death.     She  heard   it  attentively, 
yet  with  a  manner  from   wliich  it   might  be  gitliered 
that  her  thoughts  were  employed  upon  a  fubjedl  more 
important.     Dr  Fletcher  dean  of  Peterborough  taking 
his  flition  oppofite  to  her  without  the  rails  cf  the  fcaf- 
lold,  began  a  diicourle  upon  her  life,  pall,  prcfent,  and 
to  come.   He  a(l"e>ned  to  enumerate  her  trelpalles  againft 
Elizabeth,  and  to  defcribe  the  love  and  tendcrnefs  wbidi 
that  princefs  had  fnown  to  her.     He  counfelled  her  to 
repent  tf  her  crimes  ,  and   while  he  inveighed  againll 
her  attachment  to  Popery,  he  threatened  her  with  ever- 
lafling    fire  if  Ihe  Ihould  delay  to  renounce  its  errors. 
His  behaviour  was  indecent  and  coarfe  in  the  greatefl 
degree  ;  and  while  he  meant  to  infult  lu.',  he  infuhed 
fliil  more  the  religion  wh'ch  he  profefTed,  and   the  fo- 
veieign  whom  he  flattered.    Twice  fhe  interrupted  him 
with  gieat  genllenefs.     But  he  pertinacioufly  continued 
his  exhortations.     Raifir.g  her   voice,  fhe  commanded 
him  with  a  refolu'.e  tone  to  withhold  his  indignities  and 
menaces,  and  not  to   tr'ub  e  her  any  more  ah  ut  her 
faith.     "  I  was  born  (faid  fhe)  in  tlic  Roman  Catholx 
religion  ;   I  have  experienced  its  comforts  during  my 
life,  in  the  trying  feafons  of  licknefs  calamity,  and  Ibr- 
row  ;  and  I  am  reiolved  to  die  in  it.''     Tlie  two  earl?, 
allumed  .f  the  favage  obllinacy  of  Lis  deportment,  ad- 
monilhed  him  to  delilt  from  his  Ipeeches,  and  to  con- 
tent himfelf  with   praying  for  her  convc-rfion.     He  en- 
tered upon  a  long  prayer  ;  and  Mary  falling  upon  her 
knee'^,  and  difregarding  him  altogether,  employed  her- 
felf in  devotions  from  ihe  office  of  the  Virgin. 

After  having  performed  all  her  devotieiis,  her  wo- 
men affilted  her  to  difrobe  ;  and  the  executioners  offer- 
ing their  aid,  Ihe  repreffed  tlieir  forwardneis  by  obferv- 
ini;,  that  flie  was  not  accullomed  to  be  attended  by 
fuch  fervanfs,  nor  to  be  undrelTed  before  fo  large  an  af- 
fembly.  H-r  upper  garments  being  laid  alide,  fhe 
drew  upon  her  arms  a  pair  of  filk  gloves.  Her  women 
and  men  fervants  burll  out  into  loud  lamentations.  Slie 
put  her  finger  to  her  mouth  to  admonilh  ihem  to  be 
filent,  and  then  bade  them  a  final  adieu  with  a  fmile 
that  Icemed  to  conlole,  but  that  plunged  tliem  iino 
deeper  woe.  She  kneeled  refolutely  before  the  block, 
N  and 
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ami  faiJ,  "  111  thee,  O  LorJ  !  do  I  trull,  let  me  never  ferved,  that  tl  ey  amounted  to  no  more  than  to  know  S.othn* 
be  confounded."  She  covered  her  eyes  with  ;i  hnen  whether  James  was  dil'pofed  to  fell  hib  mother's  blood  ;  ''-'~''"* 
handkerchief  in  which  the  cuchuriR  had  been  inclofed  ;  adding,  that  the  Scottiih  nobility  and  people  were  Jeter- 
and  [Iretchiiig  forth  her  body  wiih  great  tranquillity,  mined  to  revenge  it,  and  tointerell  in  their  quarrel  the 
and  fitting  her  neck  for  the  fatal  llrokc,  (he  called  out,  other  princes  of  Europe.  Upon  this  Gary  delivered 
"  Into  thy  hands,  O  God  !  1  coniniit  my  fpirit."  The  to  th.m  the  letter  from  Elizabeth,  together  with  a  de- 
cxecutioner,  from  defign,  trom  unlkiUulnefs,  or  from  claration  cf  his  own  concernini;  the  murder  of  the  queen; 
inquietude,  Ihuck  three  blows  before  he  fcparated  her  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  proceeded  farther, 
head  from  her  body.  He  held  it  up  mangled  with  This  reception  of  her  ambalfadi  r  threw  Elizabeth  in- 
■wounds,  and  Ureaming  wich  blood;  and  her  hair  be-  to  the  utmoll  coiifternation.  She  was  apprehenlive  that 
in?  difcompofed,  was  difcoyered  to  be  already  grey  with  James  would  join  his  force  to  that  of  Spain,  and  entire- 
affliiftions  and  anxietie  .  The  dean  of  Peterborough  ly  overwhtTm  her  ;  and  had  the  refentment  or  tiieipirit 
alone  cried  out,  "  So  let  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth  pe-  of  the  king  been  equal  to  that  of  the  nation,  it  is  pro- 
rilh."  The  earl  of  Kent  alone,  in  a  low  voice,  anfwer-  bable  that  the  haughty  Englilh  princefs  would  have  been 
cd  '•'  Amen."  All  the  other  fpe>ftators  were  melted  made  lisverely  to  repent  her  perfidy  and  cruelty.  It 
hito  the  tendered  f)mpathy  and  forrow.  doth  not,  however,  appear,  that  James  had  any  ferious 

Her  women  halloned  to  proteiS  her  dead  body  from  intention  of  calling  Elizabeth  to  an  accoui.t  for  the 
the  curiofity  cf  the  fpeflatois;  and  folaced  themfelves  murder  of  his  mother;  for  which  perhaps,  his  natural 
with  th.e  th'ughts  of  mourning  over  it  undillurbed  imbecili.y  may  be  urged  as  an  txcufe,  th  ugli  it  is  more 
when  thev  flioulj  retire,  and  of  laying  it  out  in  i's  fune-  probable  that  his  own  necelfity  tor  nn^ney  had  fwall  )wed 
r.ilgarb.  '  But  tlie  two  eails  prohibited  them  from  dif-  up  every  o'her  confiderati^-n.  By  the  league  formerly 
char'^ir.g  thefe  melancholy  yet  pleafing  offices  to  their  concluded  with  England,  it  had  been  agreed  that  Eliza- 
departed  millieis,  and  drove  them  from  the  hall  with  beth  ihould  pay  an  aimual  penfion  to  tlie  king  of  Scot- 
inJi,;nity.  Bourgcin  her  phyfician  applied  to  them  land.  J.in-es  liad  neither  economy  to  make  his  own  re- 
ihat'^he  might  be  permitted  to  take  out  her  heart  for  venue  anfwer  his  purpofes,  nor  addrel's  to  get  it  increa- 
the  purpofe  ui'  prefjrving  it,  and  of  carrying  it  with  fed.  He  was  therefore  always  in  want  ;  and  as  Eliza- 
liim  to  I'Vance.  But  tfiey  refufed  his  intreaty  with  be'h  had  plenty  to  fpare,  her  friendlliip  became  a  vn- 
difdain  and  anger.  Her  remains  were  touched  by  the  luable  acquifition.  To  this  confideration,  joined  to  1  is 
rude  hands  of  the  executioners,  who  carried  them  into  view  of  afcending  the  Enghfh  throne,  mull  chiefly  be 
vm  adj.;ining  apartment ;  and  who,  tearing  a  cloth  from  afcribed  the  little  refentment  ihown  by  him  to  the  atrv,- 
an  old  billiard-table,  covered  that  form,  once  fo  beauti-    cious  conduft  of  Elizabeth. 

ful.  The  block,  thecuflion,  the  fcafF.  Id,  and  the  gar-  Elizabeth  was  not  wanting  in  the  arf?  of  dilllmiila- Sccrctaij 
ments,  which  were  ftained  with  her  blood,  were  con-  tionand  treachery  now  more  than  formerly.  She  pro-  )"|  "! 
fumed  with  fire.  Her  body,  after  being  embalmed  and  fecuted  and  fined  fecretary  Davidfon  and  lord  Bur  Burlcieh 
committed  to  a  leaden  coffin,  was  buried  with  royal  leigh  for  the  aflive  part  they  had  taken  in  Mary's  punilhed 
fplendour  and  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough,  death.  Their  punlffiment  was  indeed  much  lefs  than 
Elizabeth,  who  had  treated  her  like  a  criminal  while  flie  they  deferved, but  they  certainly  did  not  mint  fuch  treat- 
lived,  feemed  difpofed  to  acknowledge  her  for  a  queen  ment  at  her  hands.  Walfingham,  th  ugh  equally  guil- 
when  ihe  was  dead.  ty,  yet  efcaped  by  pretending  indifpofiiion,  it  perhaps 

On  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  full  government  efcaped  becaufe  the  queen  had  now  occafi^n  ft. r  his  ier- 
of  the  kingdom  devolved  on  James  her  fon.  Elizabeth,  vices.  By  lier  command  he  drew  up  a  long  letter  ad- 
apprehenfive  cf  his  refentment  for  her  treatment  of  his  drelfed  to  li'id  Thirlllon,  king  James's  prime  miniller  ; 
mother,  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  (he  difclaimed  all  in  which  he  Ihowed  the  necelfity  of  putting  Mary  to 
knowledge  of  the  faft.  James  had  received  intelligence  death,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  revenue  it.  Ha 
of  the  murder  before  the  arrival  of  this  letter,  which  was  boalled  of  the  fuperior  firce  of  Engl.4nd  to  that  of  Scot- 
fent  by  one  Gary.  The  meffenger  was  Hopped  at  Ber-  land  ;  fliewed  James  that  he  would  for  ever  ruin  his 
wick  by  an  order  from  the  king,  telling  him,  that,  if  pretenfions  to  tlie  Englilh  crown,  bv  involving  the  two 
Mary  had  been  executed,  he  fhould  proceed  at  his  pe-  natiins  in  a  war  ;  that  he  ought  m  c  to  trult  to  foreign 
ril,  J.imes  (hut  himfelfup  in  Dalkeith  caftle,  in  order  alliances  ;  that  the  Roman  Catholic  pnty  were  fo  di- 
to  indulge  hiiiifelf  in  grief;  but  the  natural  levity  and  vided  among  themfelves,  that  he  could  receive  little  or 
imbecility  of  his  mind  prevented  him  from  aifling  in  no  afllftance  from  them,  even fuppofrnghim  fo  ill  advi.ed 
any  degree  as  became  him.  Iriftead  of  refolutely  adhe-  as  to  change  his  own  religion  lor  Popery,  ;ind  that  hi  jr 
ring  to  lii.i  firii  determination  of  not  allowing  Gary  to  would  not  trull  his  llnceiiiy.  Lallly,  he  attempted  to 
(i:t  foot  in  Scotland,  he  in  a  tew  days  gave  his  conlent  fliow,  that  janres  had  already  difcharged  all  the  diily 
that  he  IhouKI  be  admitted  to  an  audience  of  certain  towards  his  mother  and  his  own  reputatiin  that  c  uld 
members  of  his  privy-council,  who  took  a  journey  to  be  expefted  from  an  afFeiftionate  fon  and  a  wife  king  ; 
the  borders  on  purpofe  to  wait  upon  him.  In  this  con-  that  his  interceding  for  her  with  a  com  ern  fo  becoming 
ference,  Gary  demanded  that  theleague  of  amity  between  nature,  had  endeared  him  to  the  kingd  m  of  England  ; 
the  two  kingdoms  Ih^uld  be  inviolably  obterved.  He  but  that  it  would  be  madncfs  to  pu(h  his  relenmeut 
faid  that  his  millre's  was  grieved  at  the  death  of  Mary,    farther. 

which  had  happened  without  her  conlent  ;  and,  in  Eli-  This  letter  had  all  the  eWeft  that  could  he  Hefired. 
zabeth's  name,  ofTered  any  fatisfaftion  that  James  could  James  gave  an  audience  to  the  Englilh  amballadoi  ;  and 
demand.  The  Scots  commilTioners  treated  Gary's  being  allured  that  his  blood  was  nat  tainted  by  the  cxe- 
fpeech  and  propofal  with  becoming  difdain.    They  ob-   cution  of  his  mother  for  treafon  againll  Elizabeth,  but 
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ihat  he  was  fliU  capable  ot  fiicceeding  to  the  crown  of  pj  credulity  in  the  operation  of  demons  and  witclisj,  ScotUnl. 

England,  he  confented  to  make  up  matters,  and  to  ad-  declared  a  mod  inhuman  and  bloody   war  againll  ihe  "-''"^^^- 

drefs  th.;  murderer  dt  his  mother  by   the  title  of  loving  poor  old  women,  many  of  whom  were  burnt  tor  the 

and  aflfeifli.  naie  filler.  imaginary  crime  of  converfing  with  the  devil. 

The  reign  of  James,  till  his  acceflion  to  the  crown  of        In  autumn  1600  happened  a  remarkable  confpiracy- 

England  by   Eliza. leth's  death   in   1603,  affords  little  againft  the  liberty,  if  not  the  life,  of  the  king.     The  at- 

matter  of  moment.     His  fcanJalous  conceffions  to  Eli-  tainder  and  execution  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie  for  the- 

z.ibeth,  and  his  conftant  applications   to  her  for  money,  part  he  afted  in  the  raid  of  Ruthven  and  for  fabfequent 

filled  up  the  mealiire  of  Scottilh  meannefs.     Ever  fince  praflices  of  treafon  have  been  already  mentioned.     His 

the  expulfion  of  Mary,  the  country  had  in  faifl  been  re-  fon,  however,  had  been  reftored  to  his  paternal  dignity 

duced  to  the  condition  of  an  Engliih  province.     The  and  cllates,  and  had  in  confequence  profefled  gratitude 

fovereign  had  been  tried  by  the  queen  of  England,  and  and  attachment    to    the    king.     But  the  Prelbyterian 

executed  for  treafon  ;  a  crime,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  clergy  continued  to  exprefs  their  approbation  of  the  raid 

thing  impoffibl-,  had  not  Scotland  been  in  fubjeiflion  to  of  Ruthven, and  to  declare  on  every  occafion  that  in  their 

England  ;  and  to  complete  all,  the  contemptible  fuccef-  opinion  the  earl  of  Gowrie  had  fufFered  by  an  unjuft 

lor  of  Mary  thought  himfelf  well  off  that  he  was  not  a  fenience.    One  of  the  moft  eminent  and  popular  of  that 

traitor  too,  to  his    fovereign  the  queen  of  England  we  order  of  men  was  preceptor  to  the  younger  Gowrie  anel 

mull  fuppofe,  for  the  cafe  will  admit  of  no  other  fuppo-  his  brothers,  who,  from    their  frequent  convcrlatiors 

fiii(.n.  with  him,  muit  have  been  deeply  imprelfed  with  the 

During  the  reign  of  J.imes,  the  religious  difturbances  belief  lhr.t  their  father  was  murdered.  The  paffion  of 
which  began  at  tie  reformation,  and  that  violent  ftrug-  revenge  took  poifeffion  of  their  breafts  ;  and  having  in- 
gle ot  the  clergy  for  power  which  never  ceafed  till  the  viteJ  the  king  from  Falkland  to  the  earl  of  Cowrie's 
revolution  in  1688,  went  on  with  great  violence.  Con-  hi'ufe  at  Perth,  under  the  pretence  of  fliowing  him  j. 
tinual  clamours  were  railed  againft  Popery,  at  the  f.cret  treafure  of  foreign  gold,  which  he  might  lawfully 
fame  lime  tliat  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  appropriate  to  his  o\rn  ufe,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
P'  pery  were  held,  nay  urged  in  the  moll  infolent  man-  keep  him  a  clofc  prifoner,  with  threats  ot  putting  him 
ncr,  as  the  effeils  of  immediate  infpration.  Tiiefe  to  inftant  death  if  he  Ihould  make  any  attempt  to  legain 
were  the    total  independence  of  the    clergy  on  every  his  liberty. 

earthly  power,  at  the  fanie  time  that  all  earthly  powers         The  reality  of  this  confpiracy  has  been  queflionedby 

wera   to   be  fubjeft  to  them.     Their  fantaftic  decrees  many  writers,  for  no  other  reafon,  as  it  w.  uld  appear, 

were  fuppofed  to  be  binding  in  heaven  ;  and  they  took  but  becaufe  they  could  not  affign  a  rational  motive  for 

care  that  they  Ihould  be  binding  on  e^rth,  for  whoever  Cowrie's  engaging  in  fo  hazardous  an  enterprife  ;  and 

had  offeniitd  fo  far  as  to  fall  under  a  fenience  of  excom-  fome  have  even  inlinuated  that  the   confpiracy  was  en- 

municaii.m  was  dcchired  an  outlaw.  lered  into  by  the  king  againft  Gowiie  in   order  to  get. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  circumftance  muft  have  con-  polfellion  ot  his  large  ellates.     It  ha-s  been  ihown  how- 

tributed  to  difturbthe  public  tranquillity  in  a  great  de-  ever  by  Amot,  in  his  Criminal  Trials,  with  a  force  of 

gree.  But  belides  ihii,  the  weaknel's  of  James's  govern-  evidence  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the  con- 

ment  w  ts  fuch,  that  under   the   name  of   peace,    the  fpiracy  was  the  earl's,  who  feems  to  have  intended  that 

whole  kingdom  was  involved  in  the  mifcries  of  civil  war  ;  the  king  thould  he  cut  off  by    the   hand  (>t  an  aff.iffln  ; 

the  feudal  animollties  revived,  and  (laughter  and  murder  and  the  fame  acute  and  difcriminating  writer  has  made 

prevailed  all  over  the  country.     James,  fitted  only  for  it  appear  highly  probable,  that  he  entertained  hopes,  iit 

pedantty,  dilputed,  argued,  modelled,  and  re-modelled,  the  then   dillracled    llate  of  the  nation  not  ill  founded, 

the  ccnltiiution  to  no  purpofe.     The  clergy  continued  of  being  able  to   mount   the  throne  ot  his  murdered  fo- 

their  inlblence,  and  the   laity  their  violences   upon  one  vereicn  (z.)   Fnm  this  imminent  danger  James  was  re- 

another  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  king,  by  his  unhap-  fcued  by  his  attendants  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earl  of 

N  2  Mane, 


(•/.)  The  family  of  Ruthven  had  long  been  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  thai  party  which  was  attached  to 
England  and  the  reformation  ;  and  the  accomplifhments  of  the  lifT  Gowrie  qualitied  him  to  be  the  Kader  of 
an  enterpril'ing  fa(ftion.  The  importance  he  derived  from  ariftocratic  m^l'ience  over  his  extenfive  domains,  and 
from  the  attachment  of  a  powerful  parry  in  church  and  ftatc,  was  embelhlh-d  v>-itli  the  lullre  of  a  regal  defcent. 
Thus  ambiti  n,  as  well  as  revenge,  might  ft-miiiate  him  to  his  daring  enterprife.  Indeed,  if  his  attempt  was  to 
be  direifted  againft  the  life  of  the  king,  it  could  no  longer  be  fafe  for  him  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  lub- 
je(5l  :  and  the  inJecent  and  malicious  imputation  ol  baftardy,  with  wiiich  the  fanatics  reproached  king  Jame?, 
might  afford  a  plauli!)le  pretext  for  fecluding  the  roy.il  offspring.  The  tamily  of  Hamilton,  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  had  long  loft  its  popularity,  nnd  the  earl  of  Arran,  its  head,  had  loft  his  judgment;  and,  though  there 
undoubtedly  were  feveral  families  interpofed  between  G'  wrie  and  the  crown  in  the  And  line  of  fuoeeifion, 
none  of  them  probably  pollolfed  power  and  popularity  to  fuppvort  their  right.  But  it  Gowrie  and  his  brother 
were  really  endowed  with  thole  perfonal  accomplithments  which  have  been  fo  highly  extolled,  and  which  made 
their  countrymen  conceive  the  nioi\  fa  n^uine  hopes  of  their  early  vlrtuei ;  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppol'e  loid  Gowrie  to 
have  flattered  himf  If,  that  in  a  country  where  the  church  ivas  In  dinger,  where  the  trumpet  of  fcdiiion  was  found- 
ed by  the  mii.ifters,  who  fottified  the  ch'uf  hkck-liouf  of  th:  Lord's  Jerufa'em,  his  piety,  pi.pular  ty,  and  bravery, 
fliould  fu|  ply  the  delecfl  in  ti  U,  and  make  him  be  called,  while  there  were  nearer  heirs  to  the  crown  ;  as  has 
fincc  happened  in  the  fame  country,  on  a  limilar  occafion. 
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acoUioA.  M;ur«,  Sir  Thomas  Erikine  afterwards  earl  of  KcUie,    that  lull  into  gloomy  vales  or '^lens  below,  fome  of  them   Scotlan.I 

'~'"^'''~'  and  S.r  Juhu  R.mifcy  wlio  was  likcuile  ennobled  ;  and    lb  narrow,  deep,  and  difnial,  as  to  be  altogeilier  impc-  '—">''* 

though  Gowrio  aud  his  brother  I'cll  in  the  Itruggle,  they     uotrablc  by  the  rays  cf  the  fun  ;  yet  even  ih:le  inoun- 

weic  iiitainicd  by  an  ad  ol  parliament,  which  deceined    tains  are  in  fome  places  (loped  into  sjrreeahle  green  hills 

their  name,  memory,  and  dignity,  to  be  extinguilhed  ;    tit  tor  pafture,  and  IkirteJ  or  interl'peiltd  with  plealant 

their  arms  to  be  cancelled;  their  whole  ellatcs    to  be    ftra.hs  or  valleys  capable  of  cul;iv.:tion.  It  may  be  un- 

forlLiled    and  annexed     to    the  ciown  ;  the  name  of    necelfary   to  oblerve,  tliat  the  Lowlafiders  of  Scotland 

Ruthven  to  be  ibolilhed  ;  and  their  pollerity  and  fur-    fpeak  an  ancient  dialed  of  the  En^hlh  1  mgur^e,  inier- 

viviiig  brethren  to  be  incapable  ef  fucceeding  to,  or  of    larded  with  many  terms  and  idioms  which  tney  borrow. 

t^%       holJire   any  offices,  honours,  or  polfelhons.  eJ  immediately  trom  France,  in  a  1  ng  couue  of  cor- 

The  U'c-         The   molt  memorable   tranfaaion  of  James's  reign,    refpondence  with  that  kingdom  :    they    likeuKe  copy 

ft.rn  ifl-r.-  ^^^  jij^t  j^joft  to  his  honour,  is  the  civili/ing  of  the    their  fouthern  neighbours    in    their  houibs,  equipage, 

derscivi-     ^^.^.j-^j^^  illanders.      For    this    purpofe,  he  inllituted  a    habit,  indullry,  and  application  to  commerce       As  to 

''"'''  company  of  gentlemen  adventureis,  to  whom  he  gave    the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  fee  the  aifcle  High- 

laree  piiviU'ues  for  reforming  them.     The  method  he    lenders.     They  nre   all,  however,  comprehended  un- 

prcpcfcd  was  to  tranfport  numbers  of  them  to  his  low    der  the  name  of  Scots,  gov^r^  ed  by  the   iame  laws,  and 

countries  in  Scotland,  and    to  give  their  illands,  which    tried  by  the  fame  jud;jes  ;  and,  whaiever  may  be  their 

were  very  impioveable,  in  fee  to  his  lowland  fubjeSs    d  ifcnrions  at  home,    they     always,  when  abroad,  ac- 

who  (hould    choofe    to  refide  in  the  illands.     The  ex-    blow  eJ^e  and  affill  one  another  as  fr  ends  and  countiy- 

rcriment  was  to  be  made  upon  the  Lewes,  a  long  range    men.     S  mie    authors  have  divided  Scotland  into  that 

ot'  the   Ebndx  ;  from  whence  the  adventmers  expelled    part  which  lies  to  tl.e  louthward  of  the  Frith,  and  that 

Muri^och  M^cl'eod,  the  tyrant  of  the  inhabitants.   Wac-    winch  lies  to  the  northward  ;  but   the  true  divifion  is, 

leod    however,  kept  the  fea ;  and  intercepting  a  fh'p    like  th^t    ot    Engl.ind,  into    Ihire-,  c.mntie-,  Itewait- 

which  carried  one  of  the  chief  adventurers,  he  tent  him    rles   or  baihwicks,  if  which  there  are  above  40   wi.hin 

pi'if  aier  to  Orkney,  after  putting  the  crew  to  the  fword.    the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  84^ 

M  u-leod   was  foon  alter  betrayed  by  his  own  brother.         The  tace  oi   this  country  exhibits  a  verv  mountain-  I'ri.Ripal 

and  haneed  at  St  Andrew's.     The  hillory  of  this  new    ous  appearance,  efpecially  to  the  well  and  noithwurd  ;  ™""n- 

iitideitakin-  is  rather  d.irk  ;  and  the  fettlers  themfelves    but,  at  the  lame  time,  it  difplays  m.iny  large  and  long  """•*' 

feem  to  have  been  defective  in  the  arts  of  civilisation,    trafts  of  plain  ground    fit  for  all  tne  purp.iies  of  agri- 

The  arran<'-ements  they  made  were  confidered  by  the    culture.     It  is  divided  from  eall  to  weit  by  a  c' ain  of 

jnhabitaiits'^as  very  oppreffive  ;  and  one  Norman,  of  the    huge  mountains,  known   by    the  n.rme   of  Grant's  Lain 

Ma'clcod  family,  attacked  and  fubdued  them  lb  effectual-    or  the  Grampian  hills.     There  is  another   chain  called 

I.'    that  they  not  only  confented  to  yield  the  property    the    Pent  and  hiih,  which    run  throui;h  Lo'hi^n,  and 

of' the  iflands  to  him,  but  eng.igcd  to  obtain  the  king's    join  the  mountains  of  Tweeddale  ;  a  third,  cal  ed  Law 

?.!?        pardon  for  what  he  had  done.  wer-muir,  riling  near   the  eallein  coaft,  runs  welhvard 

(ams.-fuc.       In  160?  James  was  called  to  the  throne  of  England    through  the  Merfe :  but  belides  thefe,  there    is   a   vaft 

teedituthe  1^     ^j^^  ^^^^j^  ^^.  £ii,,jbctb,  and  the  fame  year  took  a    number   o!  detached  hills  and  mi  untains,  rcmaikable 

E.^Xid      final  leave  of  Scotland  (a\     Fn  m  this  period  the  hi-    for  their  ftu.end  us  height    and  lleepnefs.     There  is 

'     ilory  of  Scotland,  being  blended  with  that  of  England,    no  country   in  the  world  baer  lupj  lied  than  Scotland 

is  included  in  the  article  Britain  ;  to  which  therefore    with  rivers,  lakes,  rivulets,  and  f  untains.     Over    a. id 

we  refer  the'reader,  and  Ihall  proceed  to  give  a  general    above    the    principal  rivers  of  Tweei-,   Forth,  Clyde, 

^'•"i       account  of  the  country.  Tay,  and   Spey,  there   is    an  infin;ty  r  f  fmaller  ft  e.rms 

ituJ\  t\atx       The  ilrlt  and  "rea:  divifion  of  Scotland  is  into  the    that  contribute    to   the  beau'y,  conv.niei.ce,  a  d  ad- 

of^iu::'"     Iliehhndsand  L^owlandh.    The  former  engrofs  more    vantage  of  the  kingd-m.     TwceJ  takes  its  rife  from 

l*""^'  than  one  half  of  S;otland  ;  extending  from  Dumbar-    the  borders    of  Annaiidale  ;  feives  as  a  bouiuiary  be- 

tiinlhiie  tddie  moft  northern  part  of  the  illand,  a  fpace    tween  Scotland  and   England;  and,  alter  a   long  fer- 

cf  200  miles  In  length,  and  in  breadth  fr')m  50  to  100.    pentine   courfe,  dil'charges    itfelf   into   the  fca  at  Ber- 

This  trail  however^  i.  eludes  feveral  e\ti.nfive  diiliiiSs    wick.     F  rtli  rifes  in  M  nteiih  near  Callendai,  palfes 

cf  low,  fruitful  ground,  inhabited  by  pe  pie  who  are  m    by  Stirling,  and  after  a  couile  of  25  le.igues,  runs  into 

all  refpects  different  from  the  mountaineers.     N-ihing    the  arm     of  the    fca  called  the  i^W/y  0}' /'orz/j,  which 

can  be  more  favage  and  tremendous  M  the  eye  ot  a    divides  the  call   of  Loih  an  from  File.     Clyde  takes 

ftrarcer,  than   the    appearance  of  the  Highlands,  com-    its  rife    from   Errick  hill,  in  the  ihiie  of  La;  eik  ;   tra- 

Dofed  of  blue  rocks  and  dulky  mount.iin:;  heaped  upon    verfes  the  ihire  of  C'lydefdale,  to  which  it  g'ves  name; 

ore  another  even  above    the    cloud-,  their  interttices    wathes  the  city  of  Glafgow,   widen-  in   its  palfaje  to 

r'-ndered'impa!uible    by  bogs,  their  tides  embrowned    the  callle  ot  Dumbait  n,  and  forms  the  frith  ol  Clyde 

with  heath,  and  theT  futnm.ts    covered    with    fnow,    adjoining  to    the   Irilh  fea.     Tay,  the  largell   river  ia 

!  " -h  lies  all  the  year  unthawed,  p' uring  from  their    Scotland,  derives  its  fource  trom  Luh-Tay  in  Breads 

i-i'^aed  fides  a  thoufand  torrents  and  roaring  catarads    albane  ;  and,  after  a  fouth-eall  courfe,  difchurges  itielf 

j'  to  infiv 
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fA)  In  1589  James  was  married  to  Anne  princefs  cf  Denmark,  for  whom  he  made  a  voy.ige  on  puip  .fe  to 
that  country.  This  princefs  fcems  to  have  intermeddled  very  little  with  Rate  .iffairs,  lince  we  find  her  fcaire  ever 
m-ntioiied  either  by  Scots  or  Engliih  hiltorians.  lu  her  private  condudt  llie  is  laid  to  have  been  unprincijlcdji 
vindiaive,  and  uniaiihful  to  her  liuRiand. 
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into  the  fea  below  Dundee.  Spay,  «r  Spey,  ilTucs 
fri  m  a  lake  of  the  laniename  in  B^idenocli  ;  and,  run- 
nir.v^  a  notth-eafterly  courfe,  falls  into  the  German 
ocean,  at  Speymouth.  Some  of  the  frefh-water  lakes 
are  betutiful  pieces  of  watsr,  increciibly  deep,  and  fur- 
prifingly  extended.  There  are  feveial  l.irge  fcrcfts  of 
tir  in  Scotland,  and  a  great  number  of  \vood» ;  which, 
however,  produce  very  little  limber  of  any  confi.quer.ce: 
but  the  country,  ia  general,  is  rather  b.ire  of  irce^  ;  a'  d 
in  many  places  Hrithcr  tree,  Ihrab,  nor  any  icind  of  plan- 
tation, is  o  be  fcen.  The  cafe  has  bien  oth.rvife  of 
old  ;  for  huge  trunks  of  trees  are  often  dug  from  un- 
der ground  in  almoil  every  parr,  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  day  at  midfummer  is 
lengthened  out  to  i8  hours  and  5  minutes;  fo  that 
the  Ihorteft  nigl.t  does  not  exceed  5  hours  and  55 
minutes  :  the  niijht  and  day,  in  winter,  are  in  the  fame 
propiirtirn.  The  air  of  this  kingdom  is  generally  moift 
and  temperate,  except  upnn  the  tops  of  high  niou  .- 
tains  covered  wi'ii  eiernalfnnw,  where  it  is  cold,  keen, 
and  piercing.  In  other  parts  it  is  tempered  by  warm 
vapouis  from  the  fea,  wliicli  environs  it  on  three  fides, 
and  runs  far  up  into  the  land  by  triti.s,  in'.ct:,  and  in- 
dentations. This  neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  and  the 
frequency  of  hills  and  mountains,  produce  a  condant 
undulation  in  the  air,  and  many  hard  g  ilc?,  ih  it  pu- 
rify the  climate,  whic!)  is  tor  the  mort  part  agreealile 
and  healthy.  Scotland  affcrds  a  gieat  variety  of  foil 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  v.hich,  being  hilly, 
is  in  general  well  adapted  topallurage:  n^  t  but  that 
the  Lowlands  are  as  fertile,  and,  when  properly  in- 
clofed  and  n;anureJ,  yield  as  good  crops  of  wlieat  as 
any  grounds  in  the  ifiand  of  Great  Britain.  The  wa- 
ter in  Sec  tland  is  remarkably  pure,  light,  and  agreeable 
to  the  III  niach  :  but,  over  and  above  that  which  is  ufed 
for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  liie,  heie  are  many  medi- 
cinal fprings  of  great  note. 

Scotland  abounds  wi  h  quarries  of  free-ftnne  eafily 
worked,  which  enable  the  people  to  build  elegant  houfes, 
both  in  town  and  country,  at  a  fniall  expence,  efpe- 
cially  as  they  have  plenty  of  lin^.e-flone,  and  Lbour 
very  cheap.  The  call,  we.t,  and  northern  parts  of  the 
country  produce  excellent  coal  ;  and  where  this  is  want- 
ing, the  natives  burn  turf  and  peat  for  fuel.  Cryftals, 
v.irieg  ued  pebbles,  and  prec'ous  ifones,  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  Sc  '.land ;  t  dc,  flint,  and  fea  fhcUs,  fuller's 
eaith,  potci's  clay,  and  metals  in  great  plenty.  The 
country  produces  iron  and  c  pper  ore,  a  prodigious 
quan-iiy  tf  lead,  mixed  with  a  large  prop  r  ion  of  filver; 
and  in  f  me  phces  little  hits  of  iolid  gold  are  ga'hered 
in  broiks  immeJi.ite'y  after  torrents 

Tfie  Lo  .^  lands  1  f  Sc(  tland,  as  has  been  obfcrve J, 
when  duly  cultivated,  yield  rich  harveils  of  wheat ;  and 
indeed  it  mull  be  owred  that  many  jiarts  of  this  king- 
dom rival  the  beil  fp  ts  of  England  in  agriculture  : 
but  thefe  improvements  have  not  )ct  advanced  into  the 
weflern  and  no;  t!  em  extremi-ies  of  the  ifland,  whce 
we  fee  no-!  ing  but  fcanty  harve'ls  of  oat^,  rye,  ar  d 
baley.  Tiie  Highlands  are  fo  defeftive  tven  in  the'e, 
that  it  is  neieifary  t"  irrj.ort  f  ipp'ics  of  oatn  el  from 
Ireland  and  Livcrpcrl.  This  fc.ircity,  liowe- er,  we 
mu:l  not  mpute  to  he  barrcr.nefs  of  the  foil,  f .  much 
as  to  the  ilo(hand  p,  vert>  ot  tie  ten.irts,  opprefied  by 
rapacious  landlords,  wlio  vefufe  t  >  grant  fuch  lenfes  as 
would  encourage  the  bufbaudmaa  to  improve  his  faim 
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and  make  himfelf  better  acquainted  with  the  fcience  of 
agriculture.  This  is  perfclly  well  underllood  in  the 
Lothianj,  where  we  fee  fubltantij  inclofures,  planta- 
tion', meadows  tor  liay  and  pailure,  wide  e:.tended  fislds 
of  wheat,  the  fruits  of  fkill  and  induftry,  and  meet 
with  farmers  who  rent  landi  to  the  amount  of  400  1.  or 
5C0I.  a  year.  Of  planis  this  country  produces  an  ira- 
menfe  variety,  growing  wild,  exclulive  ofthofe  that  are 
ralfed  by  the  hands  if  the  luiromdnian  and  garde;;er. 
Their  farm  grr  unds  are  well  flocked  with  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  htmp,  and  flax  :  their  gardens  pioduci. 
great  plenty  of  itchen-roots  lalads,  and  greens ;  amon-j 
w.,ich  l.iit  we  reck  n  the  C'lcwori,  knrwn  by  the  nam^: 
oi  Scotch  tail ;  their  crchards  bear  a  variety  of  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  flrawberries,  g^ofebirries,  lafp- 
berr  es,  and  currants :  here  alfo  apricots,  necffarines, 
peaches,  and  fometimes  grapes,  are  brougit  to  matu- 
rity. In  a  word,  there  is  nothing,  whether  Ihrub,  fruit, 
or  flower,  that  grows  in  any  paa  of  South  I5rit;iin, 
which  may  not,  with  a  little  pains,  be  brought  to  tlic 
fame  perfection  in  the  middle  of  Scotland.  -'\.n;ong 
the  trees  and  Ihrubs  which  ate  the  natural  growth  of 
this  country,  we  may  reckon  the  oak,  the  fir,  the  birch, 
the  poplar,  the  alder,  willow,  elder  hazle,  mountain-alli, 
crab-tree,  and  juniper  ;  which  laft  abounds  to  fuch  a 
degree  in  fome  parts  cf  the  High'ands,  that  in  the  ipacj 
of  a  few  miles  many  tons  of  the  berries  might  be  \  ear- 
ly ga.hered  :  l)efidcs  thefe,  we  find  the  hawthorn,  the 
floe,  the  dog-roli:,  furze,  broom,  fern,  and  whclet^,^^ft^ 
ot  land  and  mountains  covered  with  (Irong  heath.  This 
afFor  !s  fbelter  for  the  myrtillis,  the  fruit  i  f  v.hich,  cal- 
ed  b,lb:nies,  is  here  found  in  great  abund.ince,  as  well 
as  the  brambl.beiry,  cramberry,  and  wild  ftrawberry. 
The  a!li,  the  elm,  the  fycamore,  lime  and  w.ihut-tret, 
are  chiefly  planted  about  the  houfes  of  gen  lenien  ;  but 
even  the  ii.clofures  of  quickfet  app:ar  naked  tor  want  cf 
fuch  hedgerows  as  adorn  the  coumry  or  Ergl  nj. 
Indeed,  gre.u  part  of  this  kingdom  lies  i:aked  and  ex- 
pofed  like  a  common  ;  and  other  patts  have  no  other 
inrlofure  tlian  a  paltry  wall  huddled  up  of  loofe  (lonjj, 
which  yields  a  bleak  and  mean  profpedl,  and  ferves  no 
other  purpole  than  th;itof  keeping  out  the  caale.  All 
the  fea  co.ift  is  covered  with  alga  maiina,  dulfe,  and 
ctlitr  marine  pl.ints. 

The  H  ghlands  are  well  flocked  with  red  deer,  and 
the  fmall  r  fpecies  called  the  roe-hicl,  as  well  as  with 
hares,  i.ibbits,  foxe-,  wild  cats,  and  bjdgers  ;  and  they 
abound  with  all  Ibrts  of  gime.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
pour  forth  a  profufic  n  of  I'almor,  trout,  jack,  and  eels; 
the  feacoaft  fwarms  with  all  :he  produ..1ions  cf  tlie 
ocean.  The  hills  and  mountains  ate  covered  with  Iheep 
and  black  cattle  for  exportation,  a»  well  as  domeflic  ufe. 
Thefe  are  o\  fm.iU  (ize,  as  are  alfo  the  horfiS  bred  ii\ 
the  Highlands ;  but  the  L"wlanders  ufe  the  large  bi  eed, 
which  came  originally  from  Enghnd. 

Ntiv  ScoTL.iKD.     See  Noi'a  Scoti.i. 

SCOTOMI.^,  in  medicine,  a  vertigo  accompinied 
wi-.h  dimnefs  <  f  fight,  frequently  the  U  rerunncr  of  aiv 
apoplexy. 

SCOTT  (John),  an  eminent  En-jlifh  divine,  was 
born  in  1638,  and  became  minillcr  c  f  St  Thomas's  in 
Sou  hwa  k.  In  1684  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in 
the  c.ithedr.il  of  S:  P.iul's.  Dr  Hicke- tells  us,  that, 
after  the  revclution,  "  he  firll  refufed  the  bifhopric  of 
Chefter,  becaule  he   would  not  lake  the  oath  of  ho- 
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Scotus,     mage  ;  and  afterwards  another  biflioptic,  the  deanery  ed  hi-,  authority  amonj;  the  ftudents  in  fuch  a  way  as 

Scougal.    nf  VVorchefttr,  a:id  a  prebend  of  the  church  of  Wind-  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  gain  their  * 

far,  becaufe  they  were    all  places  of  deprived  men."  love  unJ  eilecm.     Sunday  eveiimgs  were  fpeiit  with  his 

He  publilhed  fcveral  excellent  works,  p.iriiculariy  The  fcholars  in  difcoiirrmg  agaiiUt  vice  and  impiety  of  all 

Chriitl.m   Lite,  &c.   and  died  in  1695.     He  was  emi-  kinds,  and  encouraging  religion  in  principle  and  prac- 

iicnt  f<  r  his  l;umauity,  aff.ibility,  tincerity,  and  readi-  tice.     He  allotted  a  conlidtrable  p.irt  of  his  ye.irly  in- 

ncfs  to  do  good  ;  and  his  t.dcnt  lor  preaching  was  ex-  come   for   the    poor;  and  many   indigent  families,  of 

traordinary.  different  perfuallon=,  were  relieved  in  their  Itraits  by  his 

SCO  1  U.S  (Duns).     See  Duns.  bounty  ;  though  lo  fccrctly  that  they  knew  not  whence 

ScoTL's  (J  hn).     See  Erigena.  their  fupply  came. 

SCOUGaL  (Henry),  fecond  f 'n  of  P.itrick  Scougal        Having  been  a  profelFor  of  philofophy  for  four  years, 

billiop  cf  Aber^'.cen,  was  born,  Jane  165c,  at  Salton  he  was  at  the  age   of  twenty  three  ordained  a  mi..iller, 

in  Eall  Loth'an,  where  his  father,  the  immediate  pre-  and  fettled  at  Auchterlefs,  a  fmall  vill  ige  about  twenty 

decelior  ot   Bifliop    Burnet,  was   reiftor.     His   father,  miles  Irom  Aberdeen.     Heie  his  zeal  and  ability  for 

defignirg  him  tor  the  facred  miniftry,  watched  ever  his  his  great   Mafter's   fervice   were   eniir.enlly   dilplayed. 

infant  mind  with   peculiar  caie;   n  r  was  his  care  be-  He  catechifed  with  great  plainnefs  and    aff.-dion,  and 

llowed   in  vain.     He   had  foon  the  fat  s'adlion  of  per-  uieJ  th;  mod  endearing  method  >  to  reconmiend  religion 

ceiving  the  moft  amiable  difpofitions  uniold  thenifelves,  to  his   hearers.     He  enjeavoured  to  biing  them  to  a 

and   his  underrtanding   rife  at  once  into   the  vii'our  ot  clofe   a'tei.dance    on   public  woifhip,  and  joined  with 

rr.ar.lipod.      Relinqnilhing    the  amufen-ents   of  youtli,  them  himlclf  at  the  begnning  ot   it.      He   revived  the 

yoinig  Scougal  applied  to  his  (ludies  with  ardour ;  and,  ule  ot  le<5tures,  lo.  king  on  it  as  very  edifying   to  com- 

agrcc.ibie  to  hib  l.ithti's  wifli.  at  an  early  peiiod  he  di-  ment   upon   and   expound   large  portions  ot  Icripture. 

rciSed  his  thouglits  to  ficrtd  literature.     He  perufed  And  th<  ugh  he  endured  icveral  outward   inconvenien- 

tiie  hirtorical  parts  of  the  bible  with  peculiar  plealure,  cies,  yet  he  bore  them  with  patience  and  meeknel's.   But 

and  tbei)   beaan  to  examine   its  c<  ntents  with  the  eye  as  God  liad  deligned  liim  or  an  eminent  Ifation,  where 

<<fa  pliih  fopher.     He  was  Qiuck  v/ith  the  peculiarities  he  could  be  of  more  univerlal  uli;  in  hii  church,  he  was 

01  the  Jewilh  dilpenfation,  and  felt  an  anxiety  to  under-  removed  from  his  private  charge  to  that  of  training  up 

lland    the  reafon  why    its  rites  and  ceremonies  were  youth  for  the  holy  niiniftry  and  the  care  of  fouls.     In 

aboliflied.     The  nature  and  evidences  (f  the  Ch'iflian  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age  he  was  admitted  pro- 

relig'on  alfo  occupied  his  mind       He  perufed  fermons  f>.ll'or  of  divinity  in  the  king's  college,  Aberdeen  ;  and 

with  plealure,  conimiited  to  writing  thofe  pallages  which  though  lie  was  unanimoully  cholen,  yet  he  declined  a 

niolt  effected  him,  and  could  ccmpiehend  and  remember  ftati -n  of  luch  in^poitance,  from  a  modelt  l'tn;e  of  his 

llieir  whole  fcopc.     Nor  was  he  inattentive   to  polite  untitnefs  for  it :  And  as  he  had  been  an  ornament  to 

literature.     He  read  the  Roman  clafficb,  and  made  con-  his  other  ft. itions  of  life,  lb  in  a  particular  manner  he 

tiderable  proficiency  in  the  Greek,  in  the  Hebrew,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  exercife  of  this  office.     Alter  he 

rther  orient:^  languages.     He  was  alfo  well  verted  in  h.<d  guarded  his  ftndents  againll  the  common  artifices 

liiftory    and  mathematics.     His   diverfions  wcie  of  a  of  the   Ron  ifh    milll 'naries  in  making    profclytes,  he 

manly  kind.     After  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Ro-  propofed  two  tubjeifls  tor  public  exercUes ;  the  one,  of 

man  hillory,  in  concert  with  fnme  of  his  companions  the  paftoralcare  ;  the  ether,  of  cafuillical  divinity:   but 

lie  formed  a  little   fenate  where  orations  of  their  own  there  w-ere  no  debates  he  was  more  cautious  to  meddle 

compofition  were  delivered.  with    than  the    decrees   of   God  ;  fenfible  that  fecret 

At  the  age  of  fiiteenhe  entered  the  univerfity,  where  things  belong  to  God  ;  and  to  us  things  revealed, 
he  behaved  with  great  modelty,  fobriety,  and  dili-  The  inward  diipilliions  of  this  excellent  man  are 
gcnce.  He  difiiked  the  philoltphy  then  taught,  and  beft  feen  in  his  writings ;  and  the  whole  of  his  outward 
applied  himfelt  to  the  ftuJy  of  natural  philofophy  ;  behaviour  and  converlation  was  the  conftant  praiflice 
tiiat  philriophy  which  has  now  happily  got  iuch  foot-  of  what  he  preached;  as  we  are  allured  by  the  con- 
ing in  the  world,  and  tends  to  enlarge  the  faculties.  In  curring  teftimony  of  fevcral  relpeiS.ibie  perfons  who 
coiif-=qu..'nce  of  ;his,  we  may  here  obferve,  tliat  when  knew  him.  How  unfuitable  then  would  panegyric 
he  Wiis  yet  ab  ut  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  the  be,  where  the  lubjeft  was  full  of  humility  ?  and  there- 
refleftiuns  and  (liort  eliays  fince  publiflicd ;  which  th(  ugh  fire  let  it  fulfice  to  fay,  that  after  he  began  to  appear 
written  in  his  youth,  and  lome  of  them  left  unfiniih.d,  publicly,  yt'U  fee  him  as  a  prolelfor,  earneft  at  once 
breati.e  forth  1'  much  devotion,  and  fuch  an  exalted  fuul,  to  improve  his  fcholars  in  human  and  facred  learning  ; 
as  muft  convince  us  his  converfation  was  in  heaven.  as  a  palfor,  he  ccafed  not  to  preach  the  word,  to  ex- 

[n  all   the   public   meetings  of  the  ftudents  he  was  hort,  to  reprove,  and  to    rebuke  with    all    autliority: 

unanimoufly  chofen  prefident,  and  had   a  lingular  de  and  as  a  profelfor  of  divinity,  he  beftowed  the  utm  ll 

ference  paid  to  hit  judgment.     No  fooner  had  he  finifh-  pains  to  convince  the  candidates  for  the  miniftry  of 

ed  his  courliss,  but  he  was  promoted  to  a  profclforlhip  the  weight  and  impoitance  of  that  high  office;   that 

in  the  univer'Uy  of  Ai.erdcen,  where  he  confcienti' uf-  it  was  not  to  be  followed  for    lui  re,    but    purely  to 

ly  performed  his  duty  in  training  up   the  yt  uih  under  prom'  te  the  woilhip  of  God  and  the  falvation  of  men. 

his  care  in   fuch  principles  of  learning  and  virtue  as  Agdn,  if  we  confidci  his  piivate  hte,  h.  w  meek,  how 

might    render    th.m    ornaments  to  church  and   Hate,  charitable,  and  how  fclf-eienied  !   how  dilinercUed  in  all 

When   any  divificns  and    animofities  happened  in  the  things,  how  religned  to  the  divine  will  !   and  above  all, 

fociety,  he  was   very  iniliumental   in  reconciling  and  how    refined  his    laitiments   u  ith   regard  to  the  i"ve 

bringing  them  to  a  good  underllanding.     He  Hiamtain-  of  God  !  How  amiable  mull  be  then  appear  !  How 

worthy 
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worthy  of  Imitation,  and  of  the  univerfnl  regret  at  his 
death !  In  this  light  we  fee  clearly  that  the  memory 
,  of  the  jull  is  blert'ed. 

At  length  his  health  began  to  be  impaired  by  in- 
cefl'ant  ftuJy,  and  about  the  twenty-feventh  ye:(r  of  his 
age  he  fell  into  a  conlumption,  which  walled  him  by  flow 
degrees.  But  during  the  whole  time  ol  his  llcknefs  he 
behaved  with  the  utmoft  refignation,  nor  did  he  ever 
fliow  the  leaft  impatience. 

When  his  friends  came  to  vifit  him,  he  would  fay, 
"  he  had  realbn  to  blcfs  God  it  was  no  worfe  with 
him  than  it  was.  And  (fays  he)  when  you  have  the 
charity  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  do  not  tlilnk 
me  a  beitcr  man  th  in  I  am  ;  but  l>ok  on  me,  as  indeed 
I  am,  a  miferable  finner."  Upon  the  twentieth  day  of 
June  1678  he  died,  in  the  grcatell  calmntfs,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  ths 
King's  College-Churth  in  Old  Aberdeen.  The  piin- 
cipal  work  01  Scougal  is  a  fmall  treatife  intitled,  The 
Life  ot  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man.  Tiiis  book  is  not  only 
valuable  for  the  lublime  fpii  it  of  piety  which  it  breathes, 
but  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its  Ityle  ;  qualities 
for  which  few  Englilh  writers  were  dillinguillied  before 
the  Revolution. 

SCOUTS,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  generally  horfe- 
men  lent  out  before,  and  on  the  win^s  of  an  army,  at 
the  d'ltance  of  a  mile  or  two,  to  dilcover  tlie  enemy, 
and  give  the  general  an  account  of  what  they  fee. 

SCRATCH-PANS,  in  tlie  Englith  falt-works,  a  name 
given  to  certain  leaden  pans,  which  are  ui'ually  made 
about  a  foot  and  an  halt  long,  a  foot  broaJ,  and  tliree 
inches  deep,  with  a  bow  or  circular  handle  of  iron,  by 
which  they  may  be  drawn  out  with  a  liook  when  the 
liquor  in  the  pan  is  boiling.  Their  ufe  is  to  receive  a 
felenitic  matter,  known  by  the  name  of  fcft  fcralch, 
which  fills  during  the  evaporation  of  the  fah-water. 
See  the  article  Sea  Salt- 

SCRATCHES,  in  farriery.     See  there,  §  xxxvii. 

SCREED,  with  pladerers,  is  the  floated  work  be- 
hind a  cornice,  and  is  only  necelfary  when  a  cornice  is 
to  be  executed  without  brackelting. 

SCREW,  one  of  the  fix  mechanical  powers.  A 
fcrew  is  a  cylinder  cut  into  feveial  concave  furfaces,  or 
rather  a  channel  or  groove  made  in  a  cylinder,  by  car- 
rying on  two  fpir.il  planes  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  Icrew, 
in  fuch  a  manner  tliat  they  may  be  tilways  equally  in- 
clined to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  in  their  whole  pro- 
gref ,  and  alfo  inclined  to  the  bafe  of  it  in  the  fame 
angle.     See  Mechanics,  n°  30. 

N''  I  To  co'ijiruii  a  common,  or  onethreaJeJ  Screw. 
— Make  a  parallrhgram  c>f  paper  equal  m  length  to 
the  cyl  ndtr  which  is  to  be  icrewed,  and  equal  in 
bread  h  to  ihe  circumference  of  that  cylinder.  Divide 
the  fide  of  the  p  irallclogram,  which  is  equal  to  the  cir- 
cumference ol  the  cylinder,  into  two  equal  parts.  Di- 
vide uie  other  fide  of  the  p.irallclogram,  which  is  equal 
in  leng'h  to  the  cylinder,  into  as  many  parts  as  the 
thickncfs  or  breadth  of  tiie  intended  thread  will  run 
over.  Then  join  the  lecond  point  on  the  circumference 
fide  to  the  i'econd  point  on  ihe  lenglh-llde  of  the  pa- 
rallelogram, and  fo  join  all  thefucceeding  points  as  you 
fee  in  the  figure. 

N"  I.  fa  male  a fiur-threvhd  Screv,  or  that  •which 
is  Qomman-j  ufcd  Jcr  the  Uittr-prefu — Make   a   parallel- 
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ogram,  as  defcribed  before ;  divide  that  fide  which  is 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  into  eight 
equal  parts,  or  twice  the  number  of  threads.  Divide 
the  other  fide  into  as  many  parts  as  the  diftance  be- 
tween two  threads  will  run  over,  then  join  the  points 
as  in  n°  i.   (fig.  i ). 

CoRot-LARV.      To  male  a   lefl-handej  fcre-w. — Make  ccccxlvui 
the  parallels  to  the  right  inftead  of  the  left,  as  expre/fed 
by  the  figures,  n°  3. 

This  is  the  true  and  only  praflicable  way  of  making 
all  kinds  of  fcrews  tint  are  cut  on  a  cylinder. 

Archimedes^!  ScKF.ir.     See  Hydrostatics,  n'  40. 

Endlefs  or  Pe'ficlual  ScRiji',  one  fo  fitted  in  a  com- 
pound machine  as  to  turn  a  denied  wheel  ;  fo  called, 
becaufe  it  may  be  turned  for  ever  without  coming  to 
an  end. 

If  in  the  endlefs  or  perpetual  fcrew,  AB  (n°  4.) 
whofc  threads  take  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  CD,  you 
take  the  dulance  of  two  threads,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  axis  AB;  or  the  diftance  of  two  teetli  in  the 
wheel  CD,  in  the  direflion  cf  the  circumference  ;  and 
if  a  weight  W  afl  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  : 
then,  if  the  power  D  be  to  the  weij^ht  W,  as  that  di- 
llanceofthe  teeth  or  threads,  to  the  lengtli  defcribed 
by  the  power  P  in  one  revolution,  the  power  and  wvtighc 
will  be  in  equ  librio  ;  becaufe  in  one  revolution  of  P, 
the  wheel  DC,  with  the  weight  W,  has  moved  only 
the  dillance  of  one  tooth. 

SCRIBE,  in  Hebrew  -\3D/opher,  is  very  common  in 
fcripture,  and  has  feveral  fignifications.     It  (ignifies, 

1.  A  clerk,  writer,  or  fecretary.  Thi;  was  a  very 
confiderable  employment  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of 
Jadah,  in  which  the  fcripture  often  mentions  tlie  fe- 
cretariei  as  the  firft  officers  of  the  crown.  Seraiah  was 
fcribe  or  fecretary  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  17). 
Shevah  and  Shemaiah  exercifed  the  fame  office  under 
the  fime  prince  (2  Sam.  xx.  25).  In  Solomon's  timo 
we  find  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah  fecretaries  to  that  prince 
(i  Kings  iv.  4).  Shebna  under  Hezekiah  (2  Kings 
xix.  2).  And  Shaphan  under  Joliah  (2  Kings  xxii.  Sj. 
As  there  were  but  few  in  thole  times  that  could  write 
well,  the  employment  of  a  fcribe  or  writer  was  very 
conliderable. 

2.  A  fcribe  is  put  fr  a  commilTary  or  mufter-mafter 
of  an  army,  who  makes  the  review  of  the  troops,  keeps 
the  lift  or  roll,  and  calls  them  over.  Under  the  reign 
of  Uiziah  king  of  Judah,  there  is  found  Jeil  the  fcribe 
who  hid  uiider  his  hand  the  king's  armies  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  11.)  And  at  the  lime  of  the  captivity,  it  is  faid 
the  captain  of  th-  gua  d,  among  other  confiderable  per- 
fjns,  took  the  principal  Icribe  of  the  hod,  or  fecietary 
at  war,  which  inuftered  the  people  of  the  land  (2  Kings 
XXV.  19). 

3.  Scribe  is  put  for  an  able  and  fkilful  man,  a  doiSor 
of  the  law,  a  man  of  learning  that  underltands  afRnirs. 
Jonathan,  David's  uncle  by  the  father's  hde,  was  a 
counlellor,  a  wife  man,  and  a  fcribe  ( 1  Chr.  xxvii.  32). 
Baruch,  the  difciple  and  fecretary  to  Jeremiah,  is  call- 
ed Sijcriie  (Jer.  xixvi.  26).  And  Ezra  is  celebrated 
as  a  ikilful  fcribe  in  the  law  of  his  GoJ  (E/.ra  vii.  6.) 
The  Icribes  of  the  people,  who  are  trequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Gofpel,  were  public  writers  and  profef- 
fed  do(5tors  of  the  law,  which  they  read  and  explained 
to  the  people.     Sonie  place  the  oii^inal  of  fcribes  un- 
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JerMofjs:  but  iheir  name  does  not  appear  till  under  At  the   j^rammar-fchool  of  Dundee  our  author  ac-  Scrim 

tlic  JuJj;es.  It  is  faid,  that  in  the  wars  of  Barak  againft  quired  ihe  Grejk  :ind  Latin  languages  to  an  uncommon  ^ 

'  S  !era.   "  out  of  Machir  carrc  down  governors,  and  out  degree  of  peiiection,  ai».d  that  in  a  Ihorter  fpace  of  lime 

of  Zebulun  tlicy  tint  hinJle  the  pen  of  the   writer."  than  many  fcholais   beore  him.     At  the   univerlity  of 

(Judijcs  V.  14).     Otlieis   th.ink  lh;it  David  fii ft  inftitn-  St   Andrew's  his  luccefiiul  application   to   philolijpliy 

t:d  them,  when  he  eltablilhed  the  leveral  clalfes  ot  the  gained  hitn  ^reat  applauie.     'I'he  next  fcene  of  his   lUi- 

priells   and  Lcvites.     The  fcrib:s   were  of  the  tribe  of  dies  was  the  univeifity  01  Paris,  and    their  more  parti- 

Levi  ;  and  at  the  time  that  David  is  faid  to  have  made  cular  object  llie  civil  law.      Two  of  the  mo<l  Umoii-.  ci- 

the  reE;iil  itinns  in  tliat  trib;,  we   read   that  6000  men  vilians  ot  tha'  age,  Eguinard  Baron  and  Francis  Dua- 

ofthem    w:re  conll'tuted   ofHcers  and  judges    ( i  Chr.  ten  (a),  were  tl  en  :ji' mg  their  ledliirci  to  cro^vdcd  cir- 

XT^'i.  4. );   amoniT   whom   it  ii  reafonable  to  think  the  cles    at    B-^uiges.     The  lame  <>t   thel'e    profelFors    oc- 

f. ribes  were  included.     For  i.i  2  Chr.  xx;iv   6.  we  read  calloiied  his  removal  from  Pari-  ;  and  for  n  confider- 

of  Sh-.miiih  the    icribe,  one  of  the  Levites  ;  and  in  able  time   he    ptofccuteJ  his  Ihidies  under  tlieir  dircc- 

2  Chr.  xxxiv.  13.  we  find  it  written,  "  Of  the  Levitcs  tU  n. 
that  were  fcribc^  and  officer-."  At  B'lurges  he   had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 

The  fcribcs  ard  d.'iftors  cf  the  law,  in  th?  fcripture  quainied  with  the  celebrated  J  inies  .■\mii>t,  Greek  pro- 

phra'.e,  mean  the  fame  thing  ;  and  he  tha!  in  Mat.  xxi'.  felfjr  in  that  city,  well  known  in  the  learned  w  rid  by 

3  J.  is  called  a  doilor  of  the  laiv,  or  a  la-wyer/m  Mark  his  tranfla'.ion  of  Flut.irch's  Liv'.s,  and  diilinguifhed  at- 
xii.  28.  is  named  a y^r/^A  or  owe  of  ibe fcrib:s .  And  as  teiwards  by  his  advancement  to  great  lu.noura  in  the 
the  whole  religi  n  of  the  Jew-  a'  that  time  chiefly  church,  and  finally  to  the  rank  ot  cardinal 
confifted  in  pharifaical  tradit  ons,  and  in  the  uie  that  Tf.rough  the  rec^mmendatton  of  th^s  eminent  per- 
was  made  of  tiiem  to  explain  the  Icnpture  ;  th-  Ljreat-  fon,  Mr  Scrimzecr  c  gaged  in  the  edu  alien  if  two 
ell  nuniber  of'  the  d  clors  <t'  the  law,  or  of  the  icribes,  young  gentlcm.en  ot  the  name  of  Biicherel,  whom  he  in- 
weie  phniiflts  ;  and  we  aim  ill  always  fi  d  tlieni  joined  llruifted  i.i  the?  belles  lettre>,  and  other  branches  of  li- 
togetlur  in  fcnpture.  Each  of  them  valued  th-.ml'elves  terature,  calculated  to  accomp.ilh  them  for  thcii  (lation 
upon  ther  knowle  !ce    of  the  \\v.-,  upon  their  Undying  in  lite. 

and  teaching   it  (Mat.  xxii.  52.):   they  had  the  key  ot         Th  s  cnneifli  n  introduced  him   to  Bernard  Borne- 

knowlcJge,  and  tat  in   Mol'cs's  chair    (Mat.    xxiii.  2).  tel   bilh<p  of  Keiiues,  a   perJim  tamed   in   :he   political 

Epiphanins,  and   the    auhor  of  the  Reco^mUom  impu-  world   for  having  ferved  the  fVate  i-i  many  lionourahle 

ted  to  St  Clement,  reckon  the   Icnbes  among  tlie  feels  emb.iQies.     Accepting  an  invitati  n  from  this  prelate 

of  the  JevTS  ;  but  it  is  certain    th;y  mai^e  no  feil  by  to  accon  pany  him  to   It  Jy,  Mr  Scrimzcor  gieatly  en- 

themfelves  ;  they  were  only  dil^ingnUhed  by  their  lludy  laiged   the  Iphere  of  his    literary  aciju.iintaiKc,  by  his 

of  tl'.e  law  converliition   and  connctSicn  with   moil  tf  the  cfitlin- 

SCRIBONIUS    (LargMs),  an  ancient  phyficlan  in  ginihed  ichi  l^rs  cf  that  ct  untry.     The  death  of  Fian- 

the  reign  of  Augnilus  or  Til>erins,  was  the  author  of  cis  6pira  (b)  happered  during  his  vtlit  at  Padua  ;  and 

feveral  works  ;  the  bell  edition  of  which  is  that  ot  John  as  the  chaader  and  conduft  of  this  remaikalde  perion 

Rhodius.  at  that  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the   world,  Mr 

SCRlMZEOli  or  ScRiMGEouR   (Henry),  an   enii-  Sciim/cour   s  l.iid  to  have  collefted  menioirs  cf  him  in 

neiit  r=ito:er  ot  learning,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  .he  a  [  ublicati  n  cniided,  "The  Lite    f  Francis  Spira,  by 

ye  !r  1506.     He  tr.iced  his  defcent  fri.m  the  ancient  la-  Hei.ry  of  Scotland."  This  perfoimance,  however,  does 

mily  of  the  Scrimzeours  of  Didupe,  who  obtained  the  not  appear  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works, 

office  of   horeiiitary    llandard-bearers  to  the  kings   of  Alter  he    had  ftored  his  mind   with  the  literature  of 

Scotland  in  1057.  foreign  countries,  aid  fatisfied  his  cuiiofity  as  a  travel- 

ler. 

(a)  "  Francis  Diiaren  was  the  firll  of  the  French  civiliins  who  purged  the  chair  in  the  civil  law  fchools  from 
the  b.irbarifms  if  the  Ghifliiies,  in  order  to  introduce  the  pure  fources  of  the  ancient  jiirilpindence.  As  he  did 
pot  dtfire  to  fhare  that  glory  with  any  in.,  he  lo'ked  witli  an  envious  eye  on  the  reputation  of  his  colleague 
Eguinard  B.ir  n,  who  alfo  mixed  good  literature  with  the  knowledge  of  the  law.  This  jealoufy  put  him  upon 
C'mpoiing  a  wurk  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  lelFen  the  efteem  that  people  had  for  his  cuile  igue.  The  maxim, 
•  Pafcilur  in  vivis  iver ;  pr.Jl  fata  quiflit,'  was  verified  remarkably  in  him  ;  fnr  after  the  death  of  Baron,  he 
fliowcd  I  in;fe  f  mi>ft  zeah  u";  to  eteri.ize  his  menifiry,  and  was  at  the  exp^nce  of  a  monument  to  the  honour  ot  the 
decea'e  I."     Fr  m  the  Tranfl.ition  of  Biylc's  Diif.  oi  17  10,  p.  i  143-4. 

(n)  Francis  Spira  was  a  lawyer  of  gr:-.-!  re|  utation  at  Cittaddla  in  the  Venetian  ft.ite,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  16  h  century.  He  had  mbibed  the  princi[>les  of  the  Re.'ormati  in,  and  was  accu'ed  b  fire  John  de  l.i  Cala, 
arc  ibilliop  ft  Bei.evcnto,  the  pope's  nuncio  ;it  Vtn'ce.  He  made  tome  conceliions,  and  afked  pardon  of  the 
papal  n-iniller  for  his  errors.  But  the  nuncio  inf. (led  upon  a  public  recantafo  i.  Si-ir?.  v.'as  exceedingly  averfe 
to  th's  meafu'C  ;  but  at  the  preding  inftanccs  of  his  wile  and  his  fii.nds,  who  reprefisiited  to  him  that  he  mud 
lofe  his  praifiice  ard  ruin  his  afFai.'-s  by  periillinjj  againil  it,  he  at  laft  c.im;'  ied.  S.i  rt  y  after  he  fell  into  a  deep 
m.l  inch'  ly,  !ofl  his  health,  anU  wa-.  removed  to  Padua  for  the  a^viLe  of  f  hylici.ins  and  divines  ;  but  his  diforders 
augmentei^.  The  reca  tation,  \Nlii.  h  he  faid  he  had  in.u'e  f  m  cowudice  an  inteiell,  lit  eJ  hi  mini  witlt  con- 
tinual horror  and  reinorf?  ;  inlimuch  tliat  he  fometimes  imagined  h-t  lie  felt  the  t>  rmcnts  of  the  d.im.ed.  No 
me.ins  being  found  to  reftore  cithei  hishealth.or  his  peace  of  mind,  in  i  948  he  fell  a  viiSim  to  his  miferable  fitui 
ation.  See  Collyer's  Die^. — Spira. 
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\mteor.  ler,  it  WRg  his  iiiteiition  to  have  revifited  Scotland.  He 
"^f"^  might  witJiout  vanity  have  entertained  hopes,  that  the 
variovis  knowledge  which  he  had  lieal'urcd  would  have 
won  him  a  partial  reception  among  his  countrymen. 
Ab  arrbition  of  being  ufefully  diftinguilhed  among 
them  as  a  man  of  letters  is  juUly  fuppofed  the  princi- 
pal motive  of  his  delire  to  return  :  but  the  moft  fan- 
guine  projcifls  of  life  arc  often  ftrangely  diverted  by  ac- 
cident, or  rather  perhaps  are  invifibiy  turned  by  Provi- 
dence, from  their  purpofed  courfe.  Mr  Scrimzeor,  on 
his  journey  homewards,  w.-is  to  pafs  through  Geneva. 
His  lame  had  ling  forerun  his  fo'  tfteps.  The  lyndics 
and  oth'r  magiftrates,  upon  his  arrival,  requellcd  him 
to  fet  up  the  profefTirn  of  philofophy  in  that  city  ;  pro- 
mifing  a  compenfation  fuitable  to  the  exertion  of  his 
talents.  He  accepted  the  propofal,  and  eftablilhed  the 
phii'fophical  chair. 

Aftei  he  had  tauglit  for  fome  time  at  Geneva,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  his  neighbourhood,  by  which  his  houfe 
was  confumed,  and  he  himfelf  redirced  to  great  dillrefs. 
His  late  pupils,  the  Bucherels,  had  not  forgotten  their 
obligations  to  him,  and  fent  a  confiderable  fum  of  mo- 
ney to  his  relief. 

At  this  time  fiourifhid  at  Augfburg,  that  famous 
mercantile  famly  (c),  the  Fuggers.  Ulric  Fugger 
was  then  its  repreftntalive;  a  man  polfefTed  of  prodigi- 
ous wealth,  padlonattly  fond  of  literature,  a  gieat  col- 
leilor  of  books  and  manufcripts,  and  a  munificent  pa- 
tron of  learned  men.  Being  informed  by  means  of  his 
literary  correfpondence,  of  the  niiifortune  wtiich  had 
befallen  Mr  Scrimzeor  in  the  burning  of  his  houfe,  he 
Immediately  fent  him  a  prelling  invitation  to  accept  an 
afyUim  beneath  his  roof  till  his  affairs  could  be  re-ella- 
blithed.  Mr  Scrimzeor,  gladly  availing  himfclf  of  fuch 
a  hofpitablc  kindnefs,  lotl  no  time  in  going  into  Ger- 
many. 

Whilil  refiding  at  Augfbiirg  with  Mr  Fugger,  he 
was  much  employed  in  augmenting  his  patron's  library 
by  vail  colledtions,  purchafed  from  every  corner  of  Eu- 
rope. Manufcripts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
were  then  of  ineftimable  value,  and  feemed  to  have  been 
more  particularly  tlie  object  of  Mr  Sciimzcor's  re- 
fearches. 

He  did  not  lead  a  life  of  yawning  indolence  amidft 
-thefe  treafures,  and,  like  a  mere  unfeeling  collector, 
leave  them  unenjoyed.  As  librarian,  he  was  not  con- 
tented to  aft  the  part  of  a  black  eunuch  to  his  literary 
feraglio.  He  feems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was  not  its 
Grand  Sultan,  and  accordingly  ranged  at  will  among 
furrounding  beauties.  He  compofed  many  works  of 
great  learning  and  ingenuity,  whilft  he  continued  in  a 
fituation  fb  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  views  and 
habits  of  a  fcholar. 

When  his  manufcripts  were  ready  for  the  prefs,  he 

was  defiroiis  of  returning  to  Geneva  to  print  them.   His 

patron,  Fugger,  recommended  him  for  this  purpofe  to 

the  very  learned  Henry  Stephens,  one  of  his  penlroners, 

|i  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  mofl  celebrated  printers  in 

Tl  Europe. 
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Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  1563,  he  was  Scrioircor 
earnelUy  folicited  by  the  magiftrates  to  refume  the  "— ''''""T* 
chair  of  philofophy.  Notwithftanding  his  compliance, 
and  in  conlequence  of  It  the  dedication  of  much  of  his 
time  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfics,  he,  two  years  afterwards, 
inllituted  a  courfe  of  ledures  in  the  civil  hw,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  its  fiitl  founder  and  proleffor  at 
Geneva. 

As  foon  as  he  was  fettled  again  in  this  city, 
he  hoped,  amidll  his  other  occupatious,  to  profecute 
the  great  objeft  of  his  literary  fame,  the  printing  of 
his  various  works.  But  a  fufijicion  which  Henry  Ste- 
phens entertained,  t!iac  it  was  his  intention  to  fet  up  a 
rival  prefs  at  Geneva,  occafi-ined  great  dillenflons  be- 
tween them.  The  refuk  of  the  quarrel  was,  that  the 
republic  of  letters,  during  Mr  Scrimzeor's  life,  was  de- 
prived of  his  valuable  produfllons.  They  tell  m'lfl  of 
them  at  his  death  into  the  hands  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  who 
lias  been  accufed  of  publKhing  confiderable  portions  of 
them  as  his  own. 

Some  account  of  Mr  Scrimzeor's  feveral  perfor- 
mances will  give  an  Idea  of  his  extenfive  erudition. 

He  wrote  critical  and  explanatory  notes  upon  Athe- 
rxus's  (d)  Deipnofo/>hijl.:,  or  Table-con verfations  of  Phi- 
lofophers  and  Learned  Men  of  Antiquity  ;  having  firft 
collated  feveral  manufcripts  of  his  author.  This  work 
Calaubon  publilhed  at  Leydea  In  i6oo;  but  without 
diflinguKhing  his  own  notes  from  thofe  of  Scrimzeor. 

A  Commentary  and  Emendations  of  the  Geography 
of  Strabo  were  among  our  author's  literary  remains. 
Thefe  were  publilhed  in  Cafaubon's  Parifian  edition  of 
Strabo,  1620.  Henry  Stephens,  from  an  idea  of  juf- 
tice  due  to  Scr  mzeor's  literary  fame,  notwithllandiiisi; 
the  violent  animofuy  which  had  fublilted  betwixt  tlieni, 
reproaches  Cafaubon  for  adopting  our  Scottitli  critic's 

lucubrations   on    Strabo    without  acknowledgment. 

Dempller  affures  us,  that  Scrimzeor,  in  his  manufcript 
letteis,  mentions  his  defign  of  publilhing  this  perform- 
ance ;  whence.  It  is  probable,  that  his  work  appeared 
to  himfelf  of  confiderable  confequence,  and  had  taken 
up  much  of  his  attention.  Although  Cafaubon,  in  his 
ample  notes  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  Strabo's  text, 
makes  no  confclFion  of  having  derived  any  thing  from 
Scrimzeor,  it  mull  not  be  concealed,  that  In  an  epiitle 
tcj  Sir  Peter  Young,  our  critic's  nephew,  through  whom 
the  Commentary  and  Emendations  of  Strabo  came  inta 
his  handr,  Cafaubon  acknowledges  how  very  ufeful  to 
him  they  might  be  made  ;  for  fpeaking  there  of  his  in- 
tended edition  of  Strabo,  he  fays,  "  It  cannot  be  ex- 
prelfed  how  much  afTitlance  I  may  obtain  from  your 
notes  of  Scrimzeor." 

Edward  Herrlfon,  a  Scottlfli  author.  In  his  Commen- 
tary on  Plutarch's  Book  concerning  the  Iiiconfiflencles 
of  the  Stoics,  Informs  us,  that  Scrimzeor  collated  dif- 
ferent manufcripts  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch.  This 
undertaking  appears  fu&iclent  to  have  occupied  half  tliQ 
life  of  an  ordinary  critic.  Every  one  knows  how  vo- 
luminous an  author  was  the  philofopher,  the  hiflori- 
an,  and  orator  of  Chacronca.  Whether  our  learned 
O  critic 


(c)  They  were  ennobled  by  the  emperor  In  1510,  under  the  title  of  Barons  of  Kirkberg  and  Vv'eilFenborn. 

(d)  Athei  Kus  was  a  grammarian  of  Naucrates  In  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the  ftcond  century.  His  Delpnofo- 
fhillce  is  a  very  curious  and  learned  work,  in  15  books.  It  is  full  of  interctling  anecdotes  and  defcriptioas  of 
ancient  manners,  and  has  preferved  many  relics  of  Grecian  poetry  not  to  be  found  elfewhere. 
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CI imztor.  critic  had  meant   to   publilh   an   edition  of  Pliitarcli's  mention  of  this  author's  performances.     This  is  a  col- Scrlmzc 

'"^'"'^  works  is  not  known  ;  but  luch  an  intention  flioiild  fecm  lei-lion  of  Roman  Law>,  which   the  e^llern  cmper.irs  S<:i-iptu 

highly  probable  from  tliis  laburious  enterprile  of  colla-  Bafii  and  Leo,  who  reigned  in  the  filth  century,  com-  ^"'^'^ 

ting  them.  manded  to  be  tranllated  into  Gieek,  and   wliich  pre- 

The  10  books  of  Diogenes  L.iertius  on  the  Lives,  fcrved  their  authority   till  the  dilioluti  n  of  the  eallem 

Opinions,  and  Apophthegms  of  the  Philifophers,  were  empire.     The  Balilics  comprehended  ihc  inditutes,  di- 

collated  from  various  manufcripts  by  Scrinizeor.     His  gefts,  cede,  and  novels,  and  f,  me  of  the  edift,  of  Jtifti- 

correded  text  of  this  author,  with  notes  full  of  ertidi-  nian  and  otlicr  emperor-.     Ol   60  1  riginal  books,  41 

tion,  came  alfo  into  Cafaubon's   podcllion,  and  is  liip-  only  remain.      ^Ir  Scrimzeor  collated   them  with  vari- 

pofed  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  value  of  his  edi-  ous  nianulcripts,  probably  befoie  he   commenced   his 

tion   of  the  Grecian    Biographer,   printed  at  Paris  in  tranflation. 

1593.  From  the  foreg  ing  recital  of  the  learned  labours  of 

The  works  of  Phornutus  and  Paliphatiis  were  alfo  this  profound  IchoUir  and  critic,  it  will  he   concluded, 

among  the  dilations  of  Mr  Scrimzeor.     To  the  latter  that  ahnoll  the  whole  of  his  li.e,  although    long,  was 

of  thefe  authors  he  made  Aich  conliderable  additions,  fpeiit  in  his  library,  and   that    the  biographer,  having 

ihat  the  work  became   partly  his  own.      Thcfe  were  now  terminated  the  catalt^gue  of  hi^  writings,  is  proba- 

two  ancient  authors  who  explain  the  fables  of  the  hea-  bly   not  diliaut  liom  the  conclullon  of  his  life.     DifFe- 

then  deities.     The  former  wrote  De  Natura  Diorum,  rent  years  have  been  aflij^ned  for  the  time  of  his  death  ; 

fill  d:  Faluhirum  Poelicarum  Allegoriis  Speculaiio.     "  On  but   it   appears  moll  likely,  from  a  comparifon  of  the 

the  Nature  of  tlie  Gods,  or  the  Allegorical  Fidions  of  ditferent  accounts  of  this  event,  that  it  happened  very 

tiie  Poets."     The  latter  enti'led  his  b  ok  at/s-*,  Sive  near  the  expiration  of  157  i,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 

(h  falfis  Narrattonibus,  "  Things  incredible,  or  concern-  fucceeding  year,  abrnt  the  66. h  year  of  his  age.     He 

ing  ialfe  Relations."    Thofe  woiks  were  printed  at  Ba-  died  in  the  city  of  Gen,;va. 

Ill,   1570;    whether  in   Greek  or   Latin   is  uncertain.  The  characlcrillic  features  of  Scrimzeor  are  few,  but 

'i'hey  have  been  publiflied  fince  in  both  languages.  they  arc  pronrinent  and  llriking,  and  remote  pollerity 

The  manufcripts  ot  them  were  for  fomc  time  pre-  may  regard  him  with  no  inferior  degree  of  refpedl.  His 
fcrved  in  ti'.e  library  of  Sir  Peter  Young,  after  that  of  induftiy  and  perfeverance  in  the  purfuit  of  knowled'.'e 
his  uncle  Scrimzeor,  which  was  brotight  into  Scotland  and  eruditii'U  were  equalled  only  by  the  exquifite  judge- 
in  1573,  had  been  added  to  it.  What  became  of  this  ment  which  he  dilplayed  in  his  critical  annotatii  ns  and 
valuable  bequelt  at  the  death  of  the  former,  is  un-  commentaries  on  the  errors  and  obfcurities  of  ancient 
certain.  books  and  manufcripts. 

Our  learned  philologer  left  alfo  behind  him  in  maiiu-  His  acquililions   in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  oiiental 

fcript  the  orations  of  Demollhenes,   j^ifchines,  and  Ci-  languages,  were  reckoned  much  hey(  nd  thofe  of  moft 

cero,  and  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hilloiy  olEufebius,  all  care-  of  the  profell'ed  linguiils  of  his  time.     The  great  Cu- 

luUy  collated.  jacius  ufed  to  fay,  "  That  he  never  quitted  Mr  Scrim- 

Among  his  literary  remains  was  a  colleflion  of  his  zeor's  converfa  ion  without  baring  learned  fomething 

Latin   epidhs.     The  men  of  letters  in  the    15th  and  new."     But  that  vihich  lent  peculiar  grace  to  fuch  fu- 

i6ih  centuries,  feein  to  have  kept  their  republic,  as  it  is  periority,  was  the  amiable  modefty  which  upon  all  oc- 

cailed,  more  united  and  compaift  than  it  is  at  prefent,  cafions  was  oblerved  to  accompany  it.     From  the  com- 

by  an  epiftolary  intercourl'c  in  the  Latin  language,  then  mendation  given  him  by  tlie  illullriouscivili.an  jull  men- 

the  univerfal  medium  of  literature  and  fcience.     This  tioncd,  it  will  be  concluded,  that  he  did  not  brood,  with 

general  Ipirit  of  communication   could  not   but   con-  a  je-slous  relerve,  over  unlocked  treafures  of  erudition  ; 

tribute    greatly  to    the   advancement    of  learning,   as  but  that,  conftious  of  poirtffing  flores  too  ample  to  be 

well  as  to  the  pleafirre,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  impor-  foon  exhaufted,  at  the   lame  time  that  he  avoided  an 

tance,  of  ihof-  who  were  engaged  in  its  purfuit.     The  oftentatious  profulion  of  them,  he  obliged  and  delight- 

intercourfe  and  union  ot  enlightened  men,  able  and  dif-  ed  his  friends  by  a  liberal  communication.     From  the 

pofed  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  their  fellow-creatures,  period  at  which  he  lived,  conlldered  with  the  naure  and 

cannot  be  too  clofe.     From  fuch  intelledual  coinbina-  extent  of  liis  lludies,  and  his  abilities  in  profeciiting  them, 

lion  alone  it  is,  that  uniformity  of  religious,  moral,  and  h.e  may  dcfervedly  be  ranked  among  th(>(e  eminent  cha- 

polkical  principles,   to   its   grcatell   attainable   degree,  racters  who  have  moll  fuccefsfuUy  contiibuted  their  ex- 

caii  ever  be  expected  ;  or,  in  order  words,  the  greatell  crlions  to  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe, 

pollible  benefit  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  letters.  SCRIPTURE   is  a  word    derived  fr.  m  the  Latin  g^;^ 

Of  the  many  performances  which  had  exercifed  his  fcriplura,  and  in  its  original  Cenfe  is  of  the  lame  import  of  tb^) 

pen,  it  does  not   appear  that    any  were   immediately  with   icrii'mg,   fignifying  "any  thing  written."     It  is  and  •* 

publilhed  by  himfelf  but  his  Tranllalion  of  Juliinian's  however,  c   inmonly  ufed  to  denote  the  writing-,  of  the ''''^'*'' 

Novels    v.xo    Greek.     This    was    printed  at   Paris  in  Old  and  New  Tellaments ;  which  are  called  fomctimes  "*"=■"'• 

1558,  and  again  with  Holo;inder's  Latin    verllon   at  the  Scripturei,  fometimes  \ht  facred  or  holy  Scriptiiret, 

Antwerp  in  1575.     This  work  has  been  highly  extolled,  and  fometimes  canonlal  Scriptures.      Thefe  books  are 

both  for  the  purity  of  its  language  and  the  accuracy  of  called   the  S  ripiuns  by  way  of  eminence,  as  they  are 

its  execution,  and  is  likely,  according  to  feme  refpcflable  the  moll  important  of  all  writin;  s  ;  they  are  faid  to  be 

opinions,  to  hold  its  eltimation  as  long  as  any  ufe  or  holy  or  yacnY/ on  account 'f  the  facred  doiflrines  which 

njemory  of  the  civil  law  Ihall  exift.  ihey  teach  ;  and  they  are  termed  canonical,  becaufc  when 

\  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Btifdka,  or  Bafilics,  as  their  number  and   authenticity  were  afc-nainrd,  ihcir 

tlicy  are  called  by  cur  civilians,  is  the  la!l  we  have  to  names  wcie  iuleried  in  ecckfwllical  canons,  to  dilVni- 

guilh 


ipture 

1 
f  au- 


red 

J 

ra  the 

le  Jews 


sen 

guidi  tlicm  from  other  books;  which,  being  of  no  au- 
thority, were  kept  ;u  it  were  out  of  fight,  and  therefore 
llyleJ  a^iocryphal  (a). 

The  authenticity  of  the  Old  Teftament  may  be  pro- 
ved from  the  chiraifter  of  the  Jewi,  from  internal  evi- 
dence, and  from  teltimony. 

I.  The  charaifter  of  the  Jews  affords  a  ftrong  prc- 
fumpcive  evidence  th  i:  they  have  not  forged  or  corrupt- 
ed tlie  Old  Teftament.  Were  a  perfon  brought  before 
a  court  ol  jiiftice  on  a  fufpicion  ot  forgery,  and  yet  no 
prelumption  or  poiitivc  evidence  ot  his  guilt  could  be 
produced,  it  woulJ  be  allowed  by  all  that  he  ought  to 
be  acquitted.  Butfanhr,  if  the  forgery  alleged  weie 
incon(illent  with  the  chara(5ler  of  tlie  accufed  ;  if  it 
ter.ded  to  expofe  to  difijrace  and  reproach  his  gene- 
ral principles  a:id  conduct  ;  or  if  we  were  alFured  that 
he  conlultrcd  forgery  as  an  Impious  and  abominable 
crime — it  would  require  very  llrong  teftimony  to  efta- 
bliih  hib  guilt.  The  cafe  now  mentioned  correl'p  ">nds 
exaftly  with  the  charader  and  fittiati'm  of  the  Jews. 
If  a  Jew  had  lorged  any  book  of  the  Old  Tellamen', 
h;  mull  h  ive  been  impelled  to  fo  bold  and  dangerous 
an  entei  prif^-  by  fome  very  powerful  m  'tive.  It  could 
not  be  national  pride,  for  there  is  fcarcely  one  of  thele 
bo  'ks  which  does  not  levercly  ceiuure  the  national  man- 
ners. It  could  not  be  the  love  ot  fame  ;  for  that  paf- 
fion  wniil  Ihave  taught  him  to  flatter  and  exlol  the  na- 
tional charaifler  ;  and  the  punilhtnent,  if  detetfled  would 
have  been  inUmy  and  death.  The  love  of  wealth  could 
not  produce  fiich  a  forgery  ;  for  no  wealth  was  to  be 
gained. 

The  Jews  were  felecled  from  the  other  nations  of 
the  woild,  aid  pref.rved  a  diftinct  people  from  the 
time  oftlieir  emig  .ition  from  Egypt  to  the  Babylonilh 
captivity,  a  period  of  S92  years.  The  principal  pui- 
pofes  for  which  they  were  fele<5led  was  to  preferve  in  a 
world  runn'ng  headlong  i:to  idolatry  the  knowl.dge  and 
wori-liip  of  the  one  true  G'd,  and  to  be  the  guardians 
of  thufe  facred  books  that  contained  the  prophecies 
which  were  to  prove  to  future  agd  the  ditine  milhoh  of 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  To  tit  them  for  thefe  im- 
portant trulls,  the  ipirit  of  their  laws  and  the  rites  of 
their  religion  had  the  llrpngetl  tendency.  Miracles 
were  openly  peiTormeJ,  to  convince  them  that  the  God 
cf  Ilrael  was  the  God  of  all  the  eartli,  and  that  he  alone 
was  to  be  worfhipped.  Public  calamities  always  befel 
them  when  they  b-.came  apollates  to  their  Go  J  ;  yet 
they  continued  violentlv  attached  to  idolatry  tili  their 
captivity  in  Babylon  made  them  for  ever  renounce  it. 

The  Jews  then  had  two  oi)porite  characters  at  diffe- 
rent periods  of  their  hiftory  :  At  firft  they  w^ere  addifl- 
ed  to  idolatry  ;  afterwards  they  acquired  a  ftiong  anti- 
pathy againll  it. 

Had  any  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  been  forged 
before  the  Babylonilh  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were 
devoted  to  idolatry,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  the  im- 
poftor  would  have  inveighed  fo  llrongly  againll  this 
vice,  and  fo  often  iinputed  to  it  the  calamities  of  the 
Hate  ;  i'mce  by  fuch  condud  he  knew  that  he  would 
render  himfelf  obnoxiotis  to  the  people  and  to  thole  ido- 
latrous monarchs  who  perfecuted  the  prophets  ? 
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But  it  may  next  be  fuppofed,  that  "  the  facred  books 
were  forged  after  the  Babylonilh  captivity,  when  the 
principles  of  the  Jews  would  lead  them  t.>  inveigh 
againft  the  worlhip  of  idols.  But  thefe  principles  would 
furely  never  lead  them  to  expofe  the  charaeler  of  their 
anccllors,  and  to  detail  their  follies  and  their  ciiiiies. 
Never  had  any  people  more  national  pride,  or  a  higher 
veneration  tor  their  ancellors,  than  the  Jews.  Miracles 
and  prophecies  ceafed  loon  after  their  return  to  Jeiu- 
falem  ;  and  from  that  period  their  refpeifl  for  tile  facred 
books  approached  to  fuperllition.  They  preferved  them 
with  pious  care,  they  read  them  often  in  their  fyna- 
gogues,  and  they  confidered  every  attempt  to  alter  the 
text  as  an  adl  of  facrilege.  Is  it  pofTiblc  that  fuch  men 
could  be  guilty  of  forgery,  or  could  faife  writings  be 
ealily  impofed  on  them  \ 

2.  There  is  an  internal  evidence  in  the  bonks  of  the 
Old  Teilament  that  proves  them  to  have  been  written 
by  different  perfons,  and  at  dillant  periods  ;  and  enables 
us  with  precifion  to  afcertain  a  time  at  or  before  which 
they  mull  have  been  compofed.  It  is  an  undeniable 
taift  that  Hebiew  cealed  to  be  the  living  lani'uage  of 
the  Jews  during  the  Babylonilh  ciynivity,  and  that  the 
Jewilh  produiflion^  after  that  period  were  in  general 
written  either  in  Chaldee  or  in  Greek.  The  Jews  of 
Palclbne,  fome  ages  bef  re  the  coming  of  our  Saviour, 
were  unable,  without  the  allillance  of  a  Chaldee  para- 
phrale,  to  unJerltand  the  Hebrew  original.  It  necel- 
l"trily  loUiw.-,  therefore,  that  every  book  which  is  writ- 
ten in  pure  Hebrew  was  compoied  either  befire  or 
about  the  time  ol  the  Babylonilh  captivity.  This  be- 
ing admitted,  we  may  advance  a  Hep  fa:  ther,  and  con- 
tend that  the  peiiod  which  elapfed  between  the  compo- 
litiim  ol  the  moll  ancient  and  the  moll  m  )dern  book  of 
the  Old  Te;tament  was  very  cunfidcrable  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  molt  ancient  books  of  the  Oid  Tefta- 
ment were  written  many  ages  before  the  Babylonilh 
caprivity. 

No  language  continues  ftationary  ;  and  the  Hebrew, 
like  other  tongues,  palled  through  the  fisveral  llages  of 
infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  If  therefore, 
on  comparifon,  the  leveral  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
are  lound  to  differ  not  only  in  regard  to  ftyle,  but  alio 
in  regard  to  chara«5ter  and  cultivation,  we-  have  ftrong 
internal  marks  tliat  they  were  compofed  at  different 
and  diftant  pcriids.  No  clallical  fcholar  would  believe, 
independent  of  the  Grecian  hiftory,  that  the  poems 
afcnbed  to  Homer  were  written  in  the  age  of  Demof- 
thenes,  the  orations  o;  Demofthenes  in  the  time  of  Ori- 
gen,  or  the  Commentaries  ot  Origen  in  the  time  of 
Lafcaiis  and  Chrylbloias.  For  the  very  fame  reafon, 
it  is -certain  that  the  live  books  which  are  afcnbed  to 
Moli?s  were  not  written  in  the  time  of  David,  the 
Pfalms  of  David  in  the  age  of  Ifaiah,  nor  the  prophe- 
cies of  Il'aiah  in  the  time  ot  Malachi  ;  and  lince  the 
Hebrew  became  a  dead  language  about  the  time  of  the 
Babyloiiilh  captivity,  the  book  of  Malachi  could  not 
have  been  written  much  later.  Before  that  period  there- 
fore were  written  the  Prophecies  of  Ifaiah,  ftill  earlier 
the  Plalms  of  David,  and  muc.i  earlier  than  thefe  the 
books  which  are  afcribed  t  o  Mofes. 

O  2  3.  Let 
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5.  Let  lib  now  confidcr  the  evidence  of  leftimony  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  Old  Tcftament.  As  the  Jews 
were  a  more  ancient  people  than  tlie  Greeks  or  Ra- 
mans, and  for  many  ages  totally  unconnefted  with  them, 
it  is  not  to  be  expcifted  that  we  lliould  deiive  much 
rvidence  from  the  hiftoriins  of  thofc  n.uions :  it  is  to 
the  Jews  alone  we  muft  look  for  information.  But  it 
lias  unfortunately  happened  that  few  of  their  works  ex- 
cept  the  Scriptures  ihemfelves  have  been  preferved  to 
pofteiity.  Jofephus  is  the  moft  ancient  of  the  Jewilh 
hillorians  to  whom  we  can  appeal.  He  informs  us, 
that  the  Old  Tell.iment  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  Law,  the  Prophet-,  and  the  Hagiogr.ipha  or  poeti- 
cal books.  No  man,  fays  he,  hath  ever  dared  to  add 
or  take  a-.vay  from  them.  He  tells  us  alfo,  that  other 
books  were  written  after  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  ;  but 
as  they  were  not  compofcd  by  prophets,  they  were  not 
rcc'<"ned  worthy  of  the  fame  credit.  , 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Chriflian  religion,  it 
Is  impoflible  that  any  material  alterations  or  corruptions 
couki  have  taken  place  in  the  books  of  tiie  Old  'I'eda- 
inent;  for  they  h.tve  been  in  the  h.inds  boili  of  Jews 
;ind  Clirillians  from  that  period.  Had  the  Jews  at- 
tempted to  make  any  alterations,  the  Chrlllians  would 
luive  deteifled  and  expofed  them  ;  nor  would  the  Jews 
h.ive  been  lefs  fevere  againll  the  Chrillians  it  they  had 
corrupted  the  facred  text.  But  the  copies  in  the  hands 
tf  Jews  and  Chriftians  agree  ;  and  therefore  we  julUy 
conclude,  that  the  Old  Tellamentis  Ibll  pure  and  un- 
eomipted. 

The  divifion  mentioned  by  our  Saviour  into  the  Law, 
the  Pi  ophets,  and  the  Pfalms,  correfponds  with  that  of 
J'  fephus.  We  have  therefore  fufEcient  evidence,  it  is 
lioped,  to  convince  even  a  deill,  thai  the  Old  leftanicnt 
txiftcd  at  that  time.  And  if  the  deilt  will  only  allow, 
that  Jcfus  Chrift  was  a  perfonage  of  a  virtuous  and  ir- 
icproachable  charaftcr,  he  will  acknowledge  that  we 
dtaw  a  fair  conclufion  when  we  alTert  that  the  Scrip- 
lures  were  not  corrupted  in  his  time  :  for  when  he  ac- 
ciiffd  the  Pharifees  of  making  the  law  of  no  effeft  by 
their  traditions,  and  when  h'"  injoined  his  hearers  to 
fearch  the  Scriptures,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  men- 
tion the  corruptions  or  forgeries  of  Scripture,  if  any  in 
that  age  had  cxilled.  But  we  are  ajfured,  by  very  re- 
'peiftable  authority,  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tefla- 
men:  was  tixed  ibme  cenruries  before  the  birth  of  Jefus 
Chrill.  Jefuj  the  fon  o!  Sirach,  the  author  of  Eccle- 
liallicus,  makes  evident  references  to  ihe  prophecies  of 
Ifaiali  *,  JeremL-.h  f,  and  Ezekiel  J,  and  mentions  thefe 
,  pio]^!  ctb  by  name.  He  fpe.iks  aUo  gI  the  twelve  minor 
prophets  §.  It  appears  ^\{o  from  the  prologue,  that 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  other  ancient  book<;,  ex- 
illed  at  the  fame  period.  The  book  of  Eccleliaflicus, 
according  10  the  calculations  of  the  beft  chronologers, 
was  v/ritten  in  Syraic  about  A.  M.  3772,  that  is,  232 
years  before  the  ChriRian  era,  and  was  tranilated  into 
Greek  in  the  next  century  by  the  grandfon  of  the  au- 
tlior.  The  prologue  was  added  '.y  the  tnnllator:  but 
ihis  circumllance  does  not  dlmiuiili  the  evidence  for  the 
aati  juity  of  Scripture  ;  for  he  int  rms  us,  that  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  otlier  books  of  their  fathers, 
were  fludied  by  his  grandfather;  a  fufiiciuil  proof  that 
they  exilled  in  his  time.  As  no  authentic  books  of  a 
<iiore  ancient  date,  except  the  fa,cred  wiitings  them- 


felves,  have  reached  our  time,  we  can  afcend  no  higher   Soiptur 
in  fearch  of  teftimony.  >i"'^«-^ 

There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  hiflorical  fail, 
which  proves  the  exillencc  of  the  law  of  Moles  at  the 
dilfolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  when  the  ten  tribes 
were  carried  captive  to  Alfyria  by  Shalmanefer,  and  dif« 
perfed  among  the  provinces  of  that  extenfive  empire  ; 
that  is,  about  741  years  before  Chrdl.  It  was  about 
that  lime  the  Samaritans  were  tranfported  from  Alfyria 
torepeuple  the  country,  which  die  ten  captive  tribes 
of  Ifrael  had  formerly  inhabited.  The  pofterity  of  the 
Samaritans  Hill  inhabit  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and 
have  preferved  copies  oi  the  Pentateuch,  two  or  three 
of  which  were  brought  to  this  country  in  the  laft 
century.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  written  in 
old  Hebrew  tharafters  (fee  Philology,  n"  28). 
and  therefore  muft  have  exifted  before  ihe  time  of 
Ezra.  But  fo  violent  were  the  animofities  which  fub- 
fifted  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  that  in  no  pe- 
riod of  their  hillory  would  the  one  nation  have  received 
any  books  from  the  other.  Tiiey  mull  therefore  have 
received  them  at  their  firlf  fettlcment  in  Samaria  from 
the  captive  prieft  whom  the  Alfyiian  monarch  fent  to 
teach  them  how  they  fliould  fear  the  Lord  (2  Kings 
xvii.)  , 

Tiie  canon  of  the  Old  Teftamenl,  as  both  JewifhThecaD 
and  Chriftian  writers  agree,  was  completed  by  Ezra  of  the  0 
and  Ibme  of  his  immediate  iuccelfois  (lee  Bibli;).  I" '^''J*?" 
our  copies  the  facred  bot-ks  are  divided  into  39.  1  he  ''"'"*■ 
Jews  reckoned  only  22,  correfponding  to  the  number 
of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  They  united  the 
books  of  Judges  and  Ruth  ;  they  joined  the  two  books 
of  Samuel  ;  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  were 
reckoned  one ;  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  one ;  the  Prophe- 
cies and  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  taken  under 
the  fame  head  ;  and  the  12  minor  prophets  were  confi- 
dered  as  one  book — fo  thai  the  whole  number  of  books 
in  the  Jewilh  canon  amounted  to  22. 

The  Pentateuch  confifts  of  the  five  books  Genefis,  The  Pa 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  Se-  tateuch 
veral  obfervations  have  been  already  made  refpeiSing  the  written 
authentiiity  of  thefe  under  the  article  Pentateuch:  '^'"'"» 
butlcveral  additional  remarks  have  occurred, which  may 
not  improperly  be  given  in  this  place.  I'Vr  many  of 
thefe  we  acknowledge  ourfelves  indebted  to  a  fermon 
publidied  by  the  reverend  Mr  Marlh,  whofe  refeaich 
and  learning  and  critical  accuracy  will  be  acknow- 
ledged by  every  reader  of  difcernment. 

One  of  the  flrongell  aiguments  that  have  occurred 
to  us  in  fupport  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  infpirarion  of  the  w  riter,  has  already  been  given 
under  the  article  Religion,  n"  14,  &c.  which  fee  : 
But  we  Ihall  in  this  place  prelent  two  arguments  of  a 
different  kind,  which  would  be  fufHcient  to  prove  at 
lealf  the  foimer  ol  thefe  conclulions.  W'e  argue  from 
the  language  and  contents  of  the  Mofaic  writings,  and 
from  the  tcllimony  of  the  other  books  of  Scripture. 

Fiom  the  contents  and  language  of  the  Pentateuch  ProTed 
there  arifes  a  very  ftrong  prefum,)tion  that  Mofes  was  inttmi! 
its  author.  The  very  mode  of  writing  in  the  four  lall '"'"^"'l 
books  di;covers  an  author  conl.;mporary  with  the  events 
which  he  relates  ;  every  defcrijniou,  both  leligious  and 
political,  is  a  proof  that  the  writer  was  prefent  at  each 
refpeflive  fccne  j  and  the  legiflative  and  hiflorical  pans 
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are  fo  interwoven  with  each  other,  thjt  neither  of  them    yearsf.     4.  It  was  in  public  u.'e  in  the  reign  of  Jeho-  S.ripture. 
could  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  lived  in  a  later   faphat,  A.  C.  912  ;  fur  that  virtuous  prinoe  appointed  fTchnIr' 
age.     The  account  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Ex-   Levices  and  prielh  wlio  taught  in  Judab,  and  had  the  ixv.  4. 
odus  of  the  condufl  of  Pharaoh  towaids  the  children  of  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  wiUi  them,    and  went  i  Kingi 
Ifracl,  isfuch  as  might  be  expeifted  from  a  writer  who    about  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah  and  taught  *'"• ''• 
was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  country  at  large,  but    the  peoplej.     5.  It  is  referred  to  by  David  in  his  dying  x  j  ciiron. 
had  frequent  accefs  to  the  court  of  its  fovereign :  and    admonitions  lo  S  jlomon^.  'l"he  fame  royal  bard  makes  xvii.  8,  9. 
the  minute  geographical  defcriptinn  of  the  paifage  thro'    many  allulions  to  it  in  the  book  of  Pfalms,  and  fome-  5  1  King* 
Arabin  is  fuch,  as  could  have  been  given  only  by  a  man    times  quotes  it*.     There  remains  therefore  only  one"-  3- 
like  Mofes,  who  had  fper.t  40  years  in  the  land  of  Mi-   reiburce  to  ihofe  who  contend  that  Mofes  was  not  the  •  Comp. 
dian.     The  language  itfelf  is  a  proof  of  its  high  anti-    author,  viz.  that  it  was  written  in  the  period  which  I''"*''" 'i'i- 
quity,  which  appears  partly  from  the  great  fimplicity   elapled  between  the  age  of  Jolhua  and  that  of  David.  ?•  i*-"'^'' 
of  the  ilyle,  and  partly  from  ihe  ufe  of  archaifms  cr    But  the  wliole  hillory   of  tlie  Jews  from  their  fettle-  ^^°^^'  ^ 
antiquated  cxpreffions,  which  in  the  days  even  of  Da-   ment  in  Canaan  to  the  building  of  the  temple  prefup-  i,  ihs  ori- 
vid  and  Solomon  were  obfolete  (a).     But  the  ftrongeft    pufes  that  the  book  of  the  law  was  written  by  Moles,  piiwl, 
argument  that  can  be  produced  to  (how  that  the   Pen-    6.  We  have  fatisfaftory  evidence  that  it  exifted  in  the  when,  the 
tateuch  was  written   by  a  man  br>rn  and  educated  in    lime  of  Jolhua.  One  pali'age  may  be  quoted  where  this  ^y^'"'<**  ^'^ 
Egypt,  is  the   ufe   of  Egyptian    words  ;  words  which    fa<.^  is  Hated.     Tne  Divine   Being  makes  ufe  of  thefc  j-^^J^"^''^ 
never  were,  nor  ever  could  have  been,  ufed  by  a  native  of   words  to    Jofhua  :   "  Only  be  thou  ftrong,  and  very 
Paleltine  :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumftance,  that  the    courageous,  that  thou  mayeft  obferve  to  do  a'.l  accord- 
very  fame  thing  which  Mofes  had  e.\pre(l'ed  by  a  word    ing  to  tie  law  which  Mofes  my  fervant  commanded 
that   ij   pure  Egyptian,  Ifaiah,  as  n-ijht  be  expefted    thee  :  turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left, 
Irom  liis  birth  and  education,  has  cxprcded  by  a  word    tliat  thou  mayeft  profper  whilherfoever  thou  goeft.   T/is 
that  is  purely  Htbrew  (c).  tooi  0/ tie  /uiu  fhall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth  ;    but 

That  Moles  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is  pro-    thou  Ihalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  that  thou 

mayell  obferve  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written 
theieinf."  .,  j„n„„ 

To  the  foregoing  dsmonftration  objeflions  may  be  i.  7,  8.  viii. 
Hated.     "  We  will  admit  the  force  of  your  arguments,  3'-  "'''•<>• 
rity  but  that  of  the  lucceeding  facred  books  themfelves,    and  grant  that  Mofes  adlually  wrote  a  work  called  the  lo 

which  bear  internal  evidence  that  they  were  written  in  br.ok  ot  the  law  ;  but  how  can  we  be  certain  that  it  Generaf 
dilferent  ages,  and  therefore  could  not  be  forged  unlefs  was  the  very  work  which  is  now  current  under  his  "''j.'^'^'""' 
we  were  to  adopt  the  abfurd  opinion  that  th.ere  was  a  name  ?  And  unlefs  you  can  fhow  this  to  be  at  leall 
fucceffion  of  impoltors  among  the  Jews  who  united  to-  probabls,  your  whole  evidence  is  of  no  value."  To  il- 
gethtr  in  the  lame  fraud.  The  Jews  were  certa-nly  luftrate  the  force  or  weaknefs  of  this  objedlion,  let  us 
beft  qualified  10  judge  of  the  authenticity  of  their  own  ^pply  't  to  fome  ancient  Greek  author,  and  fee  whether 
books.  They  could  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  fz&s  re-  a  claffical  fcholar  would  allow  it  to  be  of  weight.  "  It 
corded,  and  they  could  have  no  intereft  in  adopting  a  is  true  that  the  Greek  writers  fpeak  of  Homer  as  an 
forgery.  Indeed,  to  Aippofe  a  whole  nation  combined  ancient  and  celebrated  poet ;  it  is  true  alfo  that  thev 
in  committing  a  forgery,  and  that  this  combination  have  quoted  irom  the  w.-rks  which  they  afcribe  to  him 
ihould  continue  for  many  hundred  years,  would  be  the  various  paflages  that  we  find  at  prefent  in  the  Iliad  and 
m'>fl  chimerical  fuppofition  that  ever  entered  into  the  Odylfey  :  yet  dill  there  is  a  poffibility  that  the  poems 
mind  of  man.  Yet  we  muft  mike  this  fuppofition,  if  which  were  written  by  Homer,  and  thofe  which  we  call 
we  reje<51  the  hiflorical  fafts  of  the  Old  Teftament.  No  the  I/:ad  and  Odyjfey,  were  totally  diHintft  prodU(51ions.'* 
one  will  deny  that  the  Pentateuch  exifted  in  the  time  Now  an  advocate  for  Greek  literature  would  reply  to 
of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  ;  for  they  rot  only  mention  this  objeflion,  net  with  a  ferious  anfwer,  but  with  a 
it,  but  quote  it.  "  This  we  admit,"  reply  the  advo-  fmile  of  contempt ;  and  he  would  think  it  beneath  liis 
cates  for  the  hypothefis  which  we  are  now  combating  ;  dignity  to  filence  an  opponent  who  appeared  to  be  deaf 
"but  you  c.innot  therefore  conclude  that  Mofes  was  the  to  the  clearcll  convidion  But  ftdl  more  may  be  faid 
author;  for  theie  is  reafon  to  believe  it  was  compol'ed  in  defence  of  Mofes  than  in  defence  of  Homer  ;  lor  the 
by  Ezra."  But  unfortunately  for  men  of  tlris  opinion,  writings  of  the  latter  v  ere  not  depohted  in  any  temjile 
both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  afcribe  the  book  of  the  law  or  facred  archive,  in  order  to  fecure  them  from  the  de- 
to  Mofes-f .  2.  The  Pentateuch  was  in  the  polfeflion  of  vallations  of  time ;  whereas  the  copy  of  t  e  book  of 
the  Samaritans  before  the  time  of  Ezra.  3.  It  exifted  the  law,  as  written  by  Mofes,  was  intrulled  to  the  priefts 
io  the  reign  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  A.  C.  839    and  the  elders,  preferved  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 

and 


ved  alfo  from  the  evidence  of  teftimony.  We  do  not 
here  quote  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Lon- 
ginus,  or  Strabo,  becaufe  their  infoimation  muft  have 
been  derived  Irom  the  Jews.     We  fliall  feek  no  autho 


(b)  For  inftance,  sm  iUei  and  •ss^pucr,  which  are  ufed  in  both  genders  by  no  other  writer  than  Mofes.  See 
Gen.  xxiv.    14.    \t.   28.   55.   57.  xxxviii.   21.   25. 

(c)  For  inliance,  in«  (perhaps  written  originally  'ns,  and  the'  lengthened  into  1  by  miftake),  written  by  the 
Seventy  ax>  or  «;ti<.  Gen.  xli.  2.  and  r\zr\,  written  by  the  Seventy  -^(C*  or  S-zC-c.  See  La  Croze  Ltxicon  MgyP' 
tiacum,  art.  axi  and  OHBt. 

The  firne  thing  which  Mofes  exprefles  by  injt,  Gen.  ili.  2.  Ifaiah  xix.  7.  eiprefles  by  rmp,  for  the  Seveaty 
have  tranflated  both  of  thefe  words  by  e^i. 
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Scripture,  and  read  to  the  people  every  feventh  year  (d).  Suflicicnt 
^-^-'^■'*'  c.ire  therefore  was  taken  not  only  ior  the  prelervation  of 
the  original  record,  but  that  no  fpurious  produiilicn 
Ihould  be  fublHtuted  in  his  ftead.  And  that  no  fpurious 
produiilion  ever  h.is  been  fublli.uted  in  the  Head  ol  the 
original  compofitionofM'fes,  appears  from  tlie  evidence 
both  of  the  Greek  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  For 
;\s  thefe  agree  witrt  the  Hebrew,  except  in  f  mc  trif- 
ling variation  (e),  to  which  every  work  is  expufed  by 
length  of  time,  it  is  abfohitely  certain  lh.it  the  five 
books  which  we  now  afciibe  to  M  'fes  are  one  and  the 
fame  work  with  that  which  was  tranll  ited  into  Greek 
ill  the  time  f>f  the  Ptolemies  and,  what  i^  cfltill  greater 
importance,  with  that  which  e-iilled  in  the  lime  of 
S  lomon.  And  as  the  Jews  co.ild  have  had  no  mo- 
tive whatfoever,  during  that  period  which  elapl'ed  be- 
tween the  age  of  Jolhua  and  that  of  S  lomon,  for  hib- 
fiituting  a  fpurious  produdion  itiftead  of  the  oris'.inal 
as  written  by  Mofes,  and,  even  had  they  been  inclined 
to  atlenipi  the  importure,  would  liave  been  prevented 
by  the  care  which  had  been  taken  by  their  lawj^iver, 
we  muft  conclude  that  our  piefent  Pei  taieuch  is  the  ve- 
il ry  identical  woik  that  was  delivered  by  Moles. 
Particular  The  pofiiive  evidence  being  ni'W  produced,  we  fhall 
o'jjciSions  endeavour  to  anffterfome  particular  olyfiSions  that  have 
ojviatcd.  i^ggi^  urged.  But* as  moll  of  thefe  occur  in  ihe  book  if 
Genelis,  we  fhall  referve  them  i'or  feparate  ex  imination, 
;ind  lliall  here  only  confider  the  objcflions  peculiar  to 
the  four  laft  books.  They  may  be  coinprifed  under 
one  head,  viz.  eipreffious  and  palfa^'es  ia  thefe  br.oks 
which  could  not  have  b;en  written  by  Mofes.  i.  The 
account  of  the  death  of  Mol'ev,  in  the  lalt  chipter  of 
Deuteronomy,  we  allow  muft  have  been  added  by  fome 
iiicccedin^  writer  ;  but  thi^  can  never  prove  that  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  is  fpurious.  What  is  more  com- 
mon among  ourfelves  than  to  fee  an  account  oi  the  life 
and  dentil  of  an  author  fuSjoiued  to  his  wi.rks,  without 
informing  us  by  whom  the  narrative  was  written  ?  2.  It 
has  been  objeaed,  that  Mofes  always  fpeaks  of  himfclf 
in  the  third  perfon.  This  is  the  objedion  of  foolilh 
ignorance,  and  therefore  fcarcely  deferves  an  anfwer. 
We  fufpeifl  that  fuch  perfons  have  never  re  id  the  claf- 
fics,  particularly  Cxfar's  Commentaries,  where  the  au- 
thor uniformly  fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  the  third  perfon,  as 
every  writer  of  correal  tafte  will  do  who  refleifts  on  the 
abfurdity  of  employing  the  pronoun  of  the  lirft  perfon 
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in  a  work  intended  to  be  read  long  after  his  death.  (See  Scriptur 
Grammar,  n"  33.)  3.  As  to  the  objtdion,  that  in '""""''''^ 
fome  places  the  text  is  defedive,  as  in  Exodus  xv.  8.  it 
is  not  direifled  againll  the  author, but  againft  fome  tran- 
fcriber;  for  wh.it  is  wanting  iu  the  Hebrew  is  inferted 
in  the  Samaritan.  4.  The  only  oilier  objediou  tliat  de- 
lerves  notice  is  made  from  two  palf.iges.  It  is  laid  in 
one  place  that  the  bed  of  Og  is  at  Ram.di  to  thh  day  j 
and  in  another  (Ueut.  iii.  14.),  ''  Jair  t';e  fon  of  Ma- 
nalfeh  took  all  the  country  of  Argob  unto  the  coads 
of  Geftiuri  and  Ma.icathi,  and  called  them  after  his 
own  name,  Balhoii  havoth  j  lir,  unto  this  day."  The  laft 
claufe  in  both  diefe  palFages  could  mt  have  been  writ- 
ten by  M  fes,  but  it  was  probably  placed  in  the  margin 
by  fome  tranfcriher  by  way  of  explanation,  and  was  af- 
ter wards  by  millake  inlerted  in  the  text.  Whoever 
d(>ubts  the  truth  ol  this  alferiion  may  have  recourfe  to 
the  manufcripls  of  the  Greek  Teitan:cnt,  and  he  will 
find  that  the  ipurious  additions  m  the  texts  of  fome 
manufcripts  aie  adually  written  ia  the  margin  of 
others (f). 

Tliat  the  Pentateuch,  therefore,  at  laft  the  four  laft 
books  of  it,  was  written  by  Moles,  we  have  very  fatis- 
tadtory  evidence  ;  which,  indeed,  at  the  dift.ince  I'f  3000 
years  is  wondert.d,  and  which  cannot  be  affirmed  ot  any 
I  rot.ine  hiltory  written  at  a  much  later  period.  ,  j 

The  book  of  Gcnefis  was  evidently  not  written  by  a  AutliLnt 
perfon  who  was  contemporary  with  the  fadls   which  he  ty  ol  thi 
records;  for    it   contains   the   hillory  of  2369  years,  a  """"^  °' 
period  compreliendinj;  almoft  twice  as  m.my  years  as  all     '""'' 
the  re;l  of  the  hiftorical  books   of  the  Old  Tcllament 
put  trgeth.-r.     M.  fes  has  been  acknow  ledged  as  the  au- 
thor o:  this  book  by  all  the  ancient  Jews  and  Chrillians  ; 
b.;t  it  lias  been  a  matter  of   difpute   from  what  I'ource 
he  derived  his  inaleiials ;  fome    affirming    that   all  the 
facts    were    revealed  by  infpirauon,   and  others  main- 
taining t.iathe  procured  them  from  tradition. 

Some  who  have  looked  upon  themfclves  as  profound 
philofiphrs,  h.ive  rejecli-d  many  parts  of  the  hook  of 
Genefis  as  (abuious  and  abfurd  ;  but  it  cannot  be  the 
wifjom  of  philofiphy,  but  the  vanity  of  ignorance, 
that  could  lead  to  luch  an  opinion.  In  faifl,  the  book 
of  Genefis  affords  a  key  to  many  difficulties  in  philolo- 
phy  which  cannot  otherw'fe  be  explained.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  that  the  diverllties  among  mankind  prove  that 
they  are  not  defcended  from  one  pair  ;  but  it  has  been 

fully 


(n)  "  And  Mofes  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priells  the  fons  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Ifiael.  And  Moles  commanded  them,  faying.  At  the  end  of 
every  feven  years,  in  the  fi  Icmnity  of  the  year  of  releafe,  in  the  feaft  of  tabernacles,  when  all  Ifrael  is  come  to 
appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  thall  choole,  thou  ftialt  read  th's  law  before  all  Ifrael  in 
their  hearing.  And  it  came  to  pafs,  when  Mofes  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book 
until  they  were  finilhcd,  that  Mofes  commanded  the  Levites,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord, 
faying.  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  fide  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God." 
Deut.  xxxi.  9 — II.  24 — 26.  There  is  a  palfage  to  the  fame  puipnfe  injolephus:  a»^st«i  J'la.  rui  maKnyum  n  ra 
ttfu  7f</«MSTa'v,     Jofiphi  jinliqmtat.    Lib.  V.    C.   I.    §   1 7.    ed.    Hudf  n. 

(e)  See  the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  the  6th  vol.  of  the  LonJon  Polyglot,  p.  19. 
of  the  Anhnadvafiotics  S:imarilic,e. 

(f)  To  mention  only  two  exam|)les.  i.  The  common  reading,  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  is  ju/av  o-«/2,5aTM;  but  the  Codex 
Pitavianus  3.  has  tuv  xi/f.axiu  in  the  margin  ;  and  in  one  of  the  manufcripts  which  Be^a  ufed,  this  marginal  ad- 
dition has  been  o''truded  in  the  text.  See  his  note  on  this  palfage.  2.  Another  inllance  is,  i  John  ii.  27.  where 
the  genuine  reading  is  p^e/craa;  but  \Vetllein  quotes  two  manufcripts,  in  which  otiiz/xsi  is  written  in  the  margin  ; 
and  this  marginal  reading  has  found  its  way  not  only  into  the  Codex  CovcUi  2.  but  into  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopic 
verfions. 
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pturc.   fully  ftiown  that  all  thefe  diverfities  maybe  accounted  the  fa<Ss  gradually  become  more  minute.  The  materials   ■'icriptuiv. 

-y^^-'  for  by  na:ural  caufe'.     It  lias  been  reckoned  a  great  ot  tlie  antediluvian  hiftory  are  very  fcanty.     The  ac-  *~^"^'"*^ 

difficulty   to  expl.iin   how  foflil  fliells  were  introduced  count  rf  Abraham  is  more   complete  ;  but  the  hiftory 

into  the  bovpels  of  the  earth;   but  the  deluge  explains  of  Jacob  and  his  family  is  dill  more  fully  detiiled.  This 

this  i'a.A  l>etter  than  all  the  romantic  theories  of  philo-  is  indeed  the  cafe  with  every  hillory.     In  ihe  early  p:irt, 

fophers.     It  is  impodlble  to  account  for  the  origin  t-f  the  relation  is  very  (hort  and  general;  but  when  the  Li- 

fuch  a  variety  of  languages  in  a  more  fati»factory  man-  ft'irian  approaches  his  own  time,  his  materials  accumu- 

ner  than  ii  done  in  the  account  if  the  confufion  of  late.     It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  book  of  Genefis   mull 

tongues  which  took  place  at  B.ibel.     It  wou'.d  be  no  have   been  written    before  the  rell  of  the  Peniuteuch  ; 

eafy  matter  to  Ihew  why  the  fea  of  Sodom  is  fo  differ-  for  the  allulions  in  the  lart  four  books  to  the  hillory  of 

ent  from  every  other  fa  on  the  globe  which  has  yet  Abraham,  of  Il'aac,  and  Jacob,  are  very  frequent.    The 

been  explnred,  if  we  had  not  poireffed  the  fcriptur^l  ac-  finiplicity  'f  the  Ityk  Ihows  it   to  be  one  of  the  molt 

count  of  ih'j  miraculous  deftruiffion  of  Sodom  and  Go-  ancient  of  the  lacreJ  bnok'.  ;   and  perhaps   its  limilarity 

lULirral).    [i  is  fnturatcd  with  bitumfn  and  faU,  and  con-  to  the  ilyle  of  Mofes  would  determine  a  critic  to  afcribe 

lams  no  (ilhcs.     Thife  are  very  fingular  fads,  which  it  to  him.      It  will  be  allowed,   that  no  man  was  better 

have  been  luUy  ellablifhed  by  late  travellers.    The  book  qualified  than  Mofes  to  compofe  the  hillory  of  his  an- 

ofGenefis,  too,  has  been  treated  with    contempt,  be-  ceftors.   He  was  learned  in  all  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyp- 

caul'e  it  makes  the  world  lefs  ancient  thin  is  necclfary  tians,  th^  m-  ft  enlightened  nation  of  his   time,  an-l  he 

to  fiipport  the  theories  of  modern  philofophcrs,  and  be-  had   the  befl  opportunities  of  obtaining  accurate  infcr- 

caufe  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  chron'  Indies  of  feve-  ma'ion.     'I'he  fhort  accnint  of  the   antediluvian  world 

ral  nations  with  the  <  pinion  that  the  world  is  not  above  could  eafily  be  remembered  by  Abr.iham,  who   might 

6oco  or  70CO  years  old.     The  Chaldeans,  in  the  time  obtain  it  from  Shem,  who  was  his   contemporary.     To 

ol  Cicero,  reckoned  up  470,000  years.  The  Egyptians  Shem  it  might   be  conveyed  by   Methufelah,  who  wns 

pretend  lh.it  they  liave  records  extending  50,000  years  340  years   old  when   Adam  died.     From  Abraham  to 

back  ;  ai.d  th.e  Hindoos  go  beyond  all  bounds  ofpioha-  Mofes,  the  intciral  ivas  lefs  than  400  years.  I'he  fplen- 

bility,  carrying  back  their  chronology,  according  to  Hal-  did  promiies  made  to  that  patriarch  would  certainly  he 

J         hed,   mote  than  7,000,000  of  years.  carel'ully   communicated    to  each  generation,  with  the 

iic  An  attempt  has  been  made    by  M.   Bailly,    lately  concomitant  ra<5^s :   and  thus  the  hillory  might  be   con- 

nology  mayor  of  Paris,  to  reconcile  thelc  nngnified  cakula-  vcyed  to  Mofes  by  the  mofl  diltinguillied  perlbns.     The 

icatcd.  tions  with  the  chronology    of    the  Septiiagint,  which  accounts  refpeifling  J;icob  and  his  fon  Joleph  might  be 

is  juflly  preferred  to  the  Hebrew.   (See  Septuagint.)  given  to  Moles  by  his  giandf.ilher   Koliath,  who  mull 

He  informs  us,  that  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  the  Chal-  have  been  born  loag  before  the  defcent  to  Egypt  ;  and 

de^ns  and  E;j;yptians,  had  years  of  arbitrary  determina-  Kohath  might  have  heard  all  the  fnfls  refpecling  Abra- 

tion.     They  had  months  of  15  days,  and  years  of  60  ham  and  liaac  from  Jac  b  himfelf.   Thus  we  can  eafily 

days,  or  two  months.  A  month  is  a  night  and  day  of  the  point  out  how  Mofes  tni^ht  derive  the  materials   of  the 

patriarchs;  a  yeai  is  a  ni^ht  and  day  of  the  gods  ;  four  book  of  Genefis,  and  efpecially  of  the  Lift  38  chapters, 

th.'Ufand  year<  of  the  gods  arc  as  many  hundred  years  from  the  nioft  authentic  f)urce. 

of  men.  By  attention  to  fuch  modes  of  computation,  the        It  will  now  be  necelfary  to  confider  very   fhortly  the  obitaior.i 

age  of  the  world  v.iil  be  found  very  nearly  the  fame  in  objcflions  that  have  been  fupp  fed  to  piove  that  Gene  tc.thc  au- 

the  writings  of  Mofes,  and  in  the  calculations  and  tra-  fis  could  not  have  been  written  by  M')fes,     i.   It    is  ob- tfienticity 

ditions  ot  the   Bramins.     With  thefe  alfo  we  have  a  jeL^led,  that  the  author  of  the  firll   chapters  of  Genefis  °f 'J'''""'^- 

remarkable  cr.Inci.lerce  with  the  Perfian  Chronology,  muft  have  lived  in  Mefopotamii,    as    he  difcovers  a  °,     "'S '' 

Banlly  has   eftab'ilhed   thefe   remarkable  epochas  from  knowledge  of  the   rivers   that  watered  Paiadife,  of  the 

the  Creation  to  the  Deluge.  cities  Babylon,  Erech,  Refen,  and  Calneh  ;  of  the  gold 

The  Septuagint   gives  -         -  2256  years.  of  Pifon  ;  of  the  bdellium  and  onyx  ftone.     But  if  he 

The  Chaldeans  -  -  2222  could  not  derive  this  knowledge  from  the  wifdom  of  the 

The   Egyptians  -         -  -        2340  Egyptians,    which    is  far   fn  m   being  improbable,  he 

The   Pcrii  ins        ...  .     20CO  mii^ht  furcly  obtain  it  by  tradi.ion  frorn  Abraham,  who 

The   Hindoos  ...  2000  was  born  and  brought  up  beyond  :he  Euphrates.   3.   In 

The  Cninefe         ....       2300  Genelis  xiv.  14.  it    is   faid,   Abraham  purfued  the  four 

T);e  fume  author  has  ilfo  (hewn  the  (ingular  coinci-  confederate  kings  to  Dan,  yet  that  njme  was  not  given 

denceoftlie  age  of  the  world  as  given  by  four  diltinfl  till  after  the  caiquell  of  P.ilellir.c  *.     We  anfwer,  this  •  judge* 

anil  diil;intly  fi'.uatid  people.  mi^ht  be  infcrted  by  a  traiilcriber.      But  fuch  a  fuppofi-  chap,  xvuit. 

The  ancient  Egyptians,      -         -         5544  years.  tion  is  not  necelfary  ;  for  though  we  are  told  in  the  book  »2. 

The  Hindoos,  -  -  SS02  of   Judges   that   acit<  originally  called  Lr.ifh  received 

The  Perfians,  .  -         -         550'  then  the  name  of  Dan,  this   does  not  piove  that  Lailh 

The  Jews,  acc(irding  to  Jofephus,       5555  wa'- the  fame  city  with  the  Dan  which  is  mentioned  in 

Having  made  thefe  few  remarks,  fofhew  that  the  fafls  Genelis.     The  fame  aifwer  may  be  given  to  the  ob'ec- 

recorded  in  Genefis  are  nit  inconliltent  with  truth,  we  tion  which  is  bi  ought  from  Genefis  xxxv.  21.  where  the 

fliall  now,  by  a  few  ohfervations,  confirm  the  evidence,  tower  o.  EJar   is  n.entioiied,   wl;ich  the  o'jeiflors  fay 

from  ti  ftimony,  that  M  fe^  was  the  author,  and  anfwer  was  the  name  of  a  tower  over  one  of  ^he  gates  of  Jeru- 

the  ohjeiftions  that   leem  ftronwelK  falem.    But  the  tower  of  Edar  fignifies  the  tower  of  the 

There  aiilcs  a  g;eat  prob.ibility,  ''rom  the  hook  of  flxk'-,  which  in  the  paftoral  ci  un'ry  1  f  Canaan  might 

Genelis  itfef,  that  the  authoi  lived  near  the  time  of  Jo-  be  a  very   common  name.     3.  The   moll   formidable 

fcph  ;  for  as  we  advance  towards  the  end  of  that  took,  objection  is  derived  from  thefe  two  palTages,  Gen.  xii.  6- 

"  And 
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Scrirturc.  "  And  the  Cnnaanite  was  then  in  the  land."  Gen.  xxxvi. 
«"'^^''''*^  31.  "  Thcfc  are  the  kings  that  reigned  over  the  land  of 
Kdom,  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 
Ifrael."  Now,  it  is  certain  that  neitlier  of  thel'e  paf- 
lages  could  be  written  by  Moles.  We  allow  they  were 
added  by  a  later  writer  ;  but  this  circumllance  cannot 
invalidate  the  evidence  which  has  been  already  produ- 
ced. It  does  not  prove  that  Moles  was  not  the  autlior 
of  the  book  of  Genefis,  but  only  that  the  book  ol  Ge- 
nefis  has  received  two  alterations  fince  his  death. 

According  to  Rivet,  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles 
have  cited  27  palFages  verbatim  trom  the  book  ot  Ge- 
nelis,  and  have  made  38  allufions  to  tlie  fenfe. 

The  book  of  Exodus  contains  the  hillory  of  the  If- 
raelites  for  about  145  years.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
{lavery  of  the  Ifraelites  in  Egypt ;  of  the  miracles  by 
which  tliey  were  delivered  ;  ot  their  palFage  through 
the  Red  Sea,  and  journey  through  the  wildernefs  ;  of 
the  folcmn  promulgation  of  the  Decalogue  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  ot  the  building  and  furniture  of  the  I'jber- 
racle.  This  book  is  cited  by  David,  by  Daniel,  and 
other  facied  writers.  Twenty-five  paifages  aie  quoted  by 
our  Saviour  and  his  apoltles  in  expreis  words,  and  they 
make  19  allufions  to  the  fcnFe. 

The  book  ot  Leviticus  contains  the  hillory  of  the 
Ifraelites  lur  one  montli.  It  confifts  chietly  if  laws. 
Indeed,  properly  fpeaking,  it  is  the  code  of  (he  Jewilh 
ceremonial  and  political  laws.  It  dcfciibes  the  confe- 
lecr.ition  ot  A  iron  and  his  Inn^,  the  daring  impiety  and 
exemplary  punifhment  of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  It  reveals 
alio  tome  prediftious  relpeifling  the  punilhment  of  the 
Ilraelites  in  cafe  ot  apollacy  ;  and  contains  an  alfurance 
that  every  iixth  year  Ihould  produce  abundance  to  fup- 
port  them  during  the  feventh  orfabbatical  year.  This 
book  is  quoted  as  the  produflion  of  Mofcs  in  feveral 

■•  1  Chron.  books  of  fcripture*. 

XXX.  10.  The  book  of  Numbers  comprehends  the  hillory  of  the 

ti    15.        Ilraelites   for  a   period  ot   about   38    years,  reckoning 
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from  the  firft  day  of  the  fecond  month  after  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt.  It  contains  an  account  of  two 
numbcrings  ot  the  people  ;  rhe  firil  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  year  of  their  emigration,  the  lecond  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  towards  the  conclwlion  of  their  journey 
in  the  wildernefsf.  It  defcribes  the  ceremonies  em- 
ployed in  the  confecration  of  the  tabernacle,  gives  an 
tx-na  journal  of  the  marches  and  encampments  of  the 
Ilraelites,  relates  the  appointment  of  the  70  elders,  the 
niiraculoub  cure  performed  by  the  brazen  ferpent,  and 
the  mifconduifl  ot  Moles  when  he  was  commanded  to 
.  Numb  i  '"^'"S  water  from  the  rock.  There  is  alfo  added  an  ac- 
'  count  of  the  deatli  of  Aaron,  of  the  conquell  of  Sihon 
and  Og,  and  the  llory  of  Balaam,  with  his  celebrated 
prophecy  concemi.-.g  the  Mefll.ihy. 

Tlie  book  ol  Numbers  is  quoted  as  ihe  work  of  Mofes 
in  feveial  parts  ol  Sciipture*. 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  comprehends  a  period  of 
nearly  two  months.  It  conlifti  of  an  interefling  addrefs 
to  the  Ifiaelites,  in  which  Mofes  recals  to  their  remem- 
trancc  the  many  ii, (lances  of  divine  favour  which  they 
ij.xliv.17.had  experienced,  and  reproaches  them  for  their  ingrati- 
Matth.  tude.  He  lays  before  them,  in  a  compendious  iorm, 
the  laws  which  he  had  formerly  delivered,  and  makes 
f  >me  explanatory  additions.  This  w,-is  the  more  necef- 
firy,  becaufe  the  Ifraelites,  to  whom  they  had  been  ori- 
ginally promulgated,  and  whn  had  fcen  the  miracKs  in 
■Eg;pt,  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  Mount  Sinai,  had  died  in 
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the  wildernefs.  The  divine  origin  of  thefe  laws,  and  the 
miracles  by  which  they  weie  faniftioncd,  mull  already 
have  been  well  known  to  them  ;  yet  a  loleu.n  recapitu- 
lation ot  thefe  by  the  man  who  had  miraculoufly  fed  the 
prefenl  generation  from  their  inlancy,  wl)o  by  the  lift- 
ing up  of  his  hands  had  procured  them  vliStory  in  the 
day  of  battle,  and  who  was  going  to  leave  the  world  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduft  to  the  God  of  IlVael, 
could  not  but  make  a  deep  and  laliing  imprelTion  on  the 
minds  or  all  who  heard  him.  He  inculcates  thele  laws 
by  the  molt  poweriul  mo;ives.  He  prefeiits  betore 
them  the  molt  anlm.iting  rewards,  and  denounces  the 
feveielt  punilhmcnis  to  the  rebellloub.  The  prophecies 
of  Mole:  towaids  the  end  ol  this  book,  concerning  the 
late  of  the  Jews,  their  diiperlli  ns  and  calamities,  the 
conquclt  of  Jeiulalem  by  the  Romans,  the  mil'eries  of 
the  bcllegcd,  and  the  prtlent  ftate  of  the  Jewilh  nation, 
cannot  be  icad  without  allonilliment.  'I'hey  are  perfpi- 
cuous  and  minute,  and  have  been  literally  accompiilhed. 

'iWr,  book  IS  cited  as  the  produdiun  ot  Mofes  by 
Chnll  and  his  apoillei*. 

4.  The  hiltorical  books  are  12  in  number,  Jofliua, 
Jud^e>,  Ruih,.  aiiiuel  I  and  II.  Kings  I.  and  11.  Chro- 
nii^leb,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Either.  Tiicfe,  if  conlidered 
diltu;tt;y  trom  the  Fint.iteuch,  and  the  writings  more 
pr.  perly  lt)led  prophetical,  ctntain  a  con'penuium  of 
the  jewilh  hlllury  trom  the  death  of  Mofes,  A.  M.  2552, 
to  tlie  reiorniation  eltablilhed  by  Nehemiah  attei  the 
retuin  trom  the  capiivi;y,  A.  M.  3595,  comprelicnding 
a  period  of  1043   years. 

To  en..ble  us  to  dil'cover  the  authors  of  thefe  books, 
we  have  no  guide  to  conduit  11s  but  coi  jcclure,  inter- 
nal evidence,  or  the  authoiity  ot  the  modern  Jews. 
From  the  frequent  references  in  Scriptures, and  from  the 
tcllimony  ot  Joiephus,  it  appears  that  the  Jews  were 
in  pulfelfion  ot  many  hiUoncal  records  which  might 
have  thrown  much  lig,ht  upon  this  luijeifl  if  they  had 
Itill  been  prel'erved.  But  during  the  calamities  which 
befel  that  infatuated  nation  in  their  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mani,  and  the  difperlinn  which  followed,  thefe  writings 
have  perilhed.  But  th'iugh  we  can  produce  no  tefti- 
mony  more  ancient  than  the  age  of  our  Saviour  to  au- 
thenticate the  hiltorical  books,  yet  there  are  fome  fa>fts 
refpedting  the  mode  of  their  prefervtition  which  entitle 
them  to  credit.  The  very  circumllance  itfelf,  that  the 
Jews  have  preferved  them  in  the  facred  volume  to  this 
day,  while  their  other  ancient  books  have  been  loft,  is 
a  pro.it  that  they  confidered  them  as  the  genuine  re- 
cords of  their  nation.  Jofephusf,  whofe  authority  is 
of  great  importance,  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  the  prophets  and  piiells  to  commit  to 
writing  the  annals  of  the  nation,  and  to  prefeive  them 
to  polterity  That  theie  might  be  faitlituUy  preferved, 
the  facerdotal  fundlon  was  made  hereditary,  and  the 
greatell  care  was  obferved  to  prevent  intermarriages 
eitiiei  with  tbreigners  or  with  the  other  tribes.  No  man 
could  orticiate  as  a  prieft  who  could  not  prove  his  de- 
Icent  in  a  riglit  line  by  unquellionable  evidence^.  Re- 
gillers  were  kept  in  Jerulalcm,  which  at  the  end  of  eve- 
ry War  were  regularly  levifed  by  the  lurviving  priells  ; 
and  sew  ones  weie  then  compofed.  As  a  proof  that 
this  has  been  faithftilly  perlornicd,  Jofephus  adds,  that 
the  names  of  all  the  Jewilh  priellb,  in  an  uninterrupted 
fucceliion  from  father  to  fou,  had  been  reglltcred  tor 
2000  years ;  that  is,  Irom  the  time  pi  .i\<iron  to  the  age 
ot  Jofephus, 
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The  national  records  were  not  allowed  to  be  Vritten 
by  ary  ni.in  who  iniglic  think  hinilelt'  fit  tor  the  of- 
fiec  ;  and  il  a  priclt  tailitjed  lliern,  he  was  excluded  Jr.  Bi 
the  altai  ai  d  dcpoicd  irom  his  office.  Thus  we  are 
ailured,  the  Jewiih  record*  were  comnntted  to  the  charge 
ot  the  prieits  ;  and  as  they  may  be  conlidercd  as  the 
ianie  laniily  troin  Aaron  to  the  Babylcnilh  captivity  and 
dowiiwards,  the  ianie  credit  is  due  lo  them  that  would 
be  due  to  laniily  reci  rds,  which  by  anticjuarians  are 
eltecined  the  niult  authen  ic  f  uiccs  it  intcrnitti^  n. 

Ot  ths  2  2  bucks  which  j  rtphus  le^koncd  liimfelf 
bound  t..  be.ieve,  iht:  hiit»  rtc.i;  l!()ok>  Irom  ihc  cieath  ■  t 
M'  le-  to  he  leign  i.t  Aitaxexes,  he  iijtornis  u;,  were 
wnticn  oy  tontcni|;oraiy  piopliets  It  appears,  then, 
that  ihe  prophets  were  tlie  conp<feis,  anu  the  priefts 
the  lie.eoiiary  keepers,  ol  the  naiionai  records.  Thus, 
the  beii  pr.ivilicn  poflibk  wa-  made  tliai  they  ihould  be 
wrilien  actuiaiely,  and  bt  prele^ved  unconupte^.  The 
piinc  pal  cftice  oi  theie  prop,  et^  Wds  to  initruifl  the 
pcop.e  ni  tneir  uuty  to  God,  and  occafionally  to  cotn- 
municdte  the  preduSinns  oi  iuurc  tvent!>.  For  this 
pu  pole  ihey  weie  e..Uicated  in  the  fchools  ot  tlie  pro- 
phets, or  in  .icadcmies  wliere  lacred  learning  was 
lau.  ht.  The  prophets  were  thcietore  the  learned  men 
ot  their  time,  and  coniequenily  were  bell  qualitied  for 
the  olrive  oi  liiltoriaiis.  It  may  be  objeiled,  that  the 
priphets,  in  ci  ncerl  with  the  prielt-,  mi^ht  have  forged 
any  writ  ngs  they  pleaUd.  But  before  we  fufpeft 
that  they  have  d>  ne  lo  in  the  hillorical  books  of  the 
Old  Tellarnent,  we  muft  find  out  feme  motive  which 
could  induce  them  to  C'  mniit  fo  daring  a  crime.  But 
this  is  impi'dible.  No  encomiums  are  made  either  upon 
tlie  prvjpliets  tr  the  priells  ;  no  adulation  to  the  reign- 
ing mi  narcii  appears,  nor  is  the  tavour  ot  the  populace 
courted.  The  faults  (f  all  ranks  are  delineated  with- 
out rclerve.  Iiideed  there  is  no  hiftory  extant  that  has 
more  the  appearance  of  impartiality.  We  are  prefent- 
ed  with  a  lin  pie  detail  ot  faifts,  and  are  left  to  difcover 
the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  feveral  chiradlers  ; 
and  wnen  a  charafter  is  dr.awn,  it  is  done  in  a  lew 
words,  without  exaggerating  the  vices  or  amplifying 
the  viitues. 

It  is  of  no  real  confequence,  therefore,  whether  we 
can  afcertain  the  authors  of  ttie  different  books  or  not. 
From  Jofephus  we  know  that  they  exifted  in  his  time  ; 
and  from  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
preierved  we  are  affured  they  were  not  in  danger  of 
being  corrupted.  They  exilted  alfo  when  the  Septua- 
gint  tranllation  was  made.  Frequent  references  are 
made  to  them  in  the  writings  of  the  later  prophets  ; 
fonie'imes  the  fame  faiSs  are  related  in  detail.  In  thort, 
there  is  fuih  a  coincidence  between  the  hillorical  books 
and  the  writings  of  thofe  prophets  who  were  contempo- 
rary, that  it  is  impoflible  to  fuppofc  the  latter  true 
without  receiving  the  former. 

Indeed,  to  fuppoii:  that  the  Jews  could  have  recei- 
ved and  prefervid  with  fuch  care  tor  fo  many  hundred 
years  falfe  lecords,  which  it  mult  have  been  in  the  pow- 
er rf  every  peifon  to  difprove,  and  which  at  the  fame 
time  do  to  little  credit  to  the  charaifler  ot  their  nation, 
Vol.  XVII. 
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is  to  fuppofe  one  of  the  greateft  abfurditiss  in  the 
world  :  it  is  to  fuppcfe  that  a  wlicle  nation  could  aJt 
contrary  to  all  thi  le  principles  which  have  always  pre- 
dominated in  the  human  niind,  and  which  muft  always 
predominate  till  human  nature  undergo  a  total  revolu- 
tion. 

The  book  which  immediately  follows  the  Penta- 
teuch has  been  generally  afcribcJ  to  Jolliua  the  fiic- 
celTir  of  Mol^s.  It  c- n  au.s,  however,  fon:e  th.ngs 
winch  mult  have  been  inlerted  at'er  the  deaih  of  Jo- 
ihua.  It  is  iiecelfaiy  to  remark,  that  there  is  lon,e  ac- 
c  dent  il  derangement  ill  the  i  rder  of  the  ch.ipt  is  of 
this  book,  wiiich  was  pr.  baMy  occafioncd  by  the  an- 
cient mode  o(  fixing  together  a  numi  er  of  roll,.  If 
chronologically  placed,  they  ihou  d  be  read  thus,  ift 
chapter  to  the  loth  veile,  then  the  2d  chapter;  then 
from  the  loth  verle  to  ;h;  end  of  tlie  ift  chapter;  af- 
terwards thould  follow  the  vi.  vii.  viii.  ii.  x.  and  xi. 
chapters  ;  then  th:  xxti. ;  and  lalUy  the  xii.  and  xiii. 
chapters  lo  the  24th  verfe  of  the  latter. 

The  fadl;.  mentioned  in  this  book  are  referred  to  by 
many  of  the  facred  writers^.  In  the  book  of  King^ 
xvi.  34.  the  words  of  Jofhua  are  faid  to  bi  the  words  ol 
God.     See  Joshua. 

By  whom  the  book  rf  Judges  was  written  is  uncer 
tain  ;  but  as  it  contains  the  hiilory  of  the  Jewifli  repub- 
lic for  317  years,  the  materials  muft  have  been  furnifh- 
ed  by  different  perfbns.  The  book,  however,  feems  to 
be  the  compofition  ot  ore  individual  (g),  who  lived  af- 
ter the  regal  government  was  eftablifhed^,  but  before  tlie 
acceffion  of  David  :  for  it  is  faid  in  the  2  ift  \er,e  of 
the  Ift  chapter,  that  the  Jebulltes  were  ftill  in  Jerufa- 
lem  ;  who,  we  know,  were  difpofTelied  of  that  city  ear- 
ly in  the  reign  of  DaviJ  ^.  We  have  reafon,  therefore, 
to  atcribe  this  book  to  Samuel. 

The  hiftory  of  this  book  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts  ;  the  tirft  contains  an  account  ot  tlie  judges  from 
Othniel  to  Samfor,  ending  at  tlie  i6th  chap.  The  fecond 
part  relates  feveral  remarkable  tranfadlions  which  cc- 
currcd  fbon  after  ilie  death  of  Jolhua  ;  but  are  thrown 
to  the  end  of  the  book,  that  they  might  not  interrupt 
the  cenrfe  of  the  hiftory.     See  JuncES. 

The  book  of  Ruth  is  a  kind  ot  liipplement  to  the 
book  of  Judges,  and  an  introduiflion  to  the  hiftory  of 
David,  as  it  is  related  in  the  books  of  Samuel.  Since 
the  genealogy  which  it  contains  defccnds  to  David,  it 
muft  have  been  written  after  the  birth  of  that  prince, 
but  not  at  any  confiderable  time  after  it ;  for  the  hi- 
ftory of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  the  great-grandfather  and 
great-grandmother  of  David,  could  not  be  remembered 
above  two  or  three  generations.  As  the  elder  brothers 
of  David  and  their  ions  are  omitted,  and  none  of  hiv 
own  children  are  mentioned  in  the  genealogy,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  book  was  compofed  in  honour  of  the  He- 
brew monarch,  after  he  was  anointed  king  by  Samuel, 
and  before  any  of  his  children  were  born  ;  and  confe- 
quent'y  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  The  Jews  afcribe  it  to 
Samuel  ;  and  indeed  there  is  r.o  perfoii  of  that  age  to 
whom  it  may  be  attributed  with  more  propriety.  We 
are  informed  ( i  Sam.  i.  25.)  that  Samuel  was  a  writer, 
P  and 
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(c)  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  obfeived,  that  the  autlior,  chap.  ii.  ic,  fic.  lays  before  us  the  con- 
tents of  the  book. 
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and  are  afTuied  that  no  perf.ni  in  the  reign  of  S;uil  vv.is  That  Ezra  compiled  thefe  books  from  the  prophetic 
Id  well  acquainted  with  the  fplendid  profpcifls  of  David  writings  which  he  hud  in  his  polRlhon  ;  thit  he  cnpi,;d 
as  the  propliet  Samuel.  tliem  exa.5Hy,  narrating  the  f.nils  in  order  a;,  they  liap- 

The  Greeks  denominate  the  books  of  Samuel,  which  pencd,  and  inter fperfed  in  his  hillory  fome  rcHecti- ns 
follow  next  in  order,  The  Booh  of  Kin^Joim  ;  and  the  and  remarks  arihng  from  the  lubjeiits  v\hich  he  hand- 
L.itins,  The  Boots  of  Kings  I.  and  II.     Anciently  there    led. 

were  but  two  books  of  Kings  ;  the  firft  was  the  two  The  firft  book  compiifes  a  period  of  126  years,  from 
books  of  Samuel,  and  the  lecond  was  what  we  now  call  the  death  if  David  to  that  of  Jeliolhaphat.  •  he  fecond 
the  two  books  of  Kings.  According  to  the  prel'ent  book  records  the  tranl'ufllons  ot  m  iny  kings  of  Jud.ih 
divifion,  thefe  two  bov)ks  are  four,  viz.  the  firll  and  fe-  and  Ifrael  for  the  fpace  of  ab  .ut  300  year-,  fn>m  the 
cmd  books  of  6\jHiuf/,  and  the  firft  and  fecond  books  death  of  Jeh.  fhaph.u  to  the  deftiuetidn  ol  Jc-nifalem  and 
ol  Kings.  'h^  temple,   A.  M.  3416.  A.  C.  588. 

Coiicernlng  the  author  of  the  two  books  of  Samuel  The  Hebrews  llyle  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  Dc- 
there  are  diflerenc  opinions.  Some  think  that  Samuel  len  hiiim  (\,  1.  e.  Words  of  d.iys,  journals  or  dairies,  in 
wrote  only  twenty  or  twenty-four  chapters  of  the  fiift  allufion  to  thofe  ancient  journals  which  appear  to  have 
book,  and  that  the  hillory  was  continued  by  Nathan  keen  kept  iimong  the  Jewb.  The  Greeks  call  them 
and  Gad.  This  opini  n  they  ground  on  the  tohowing  pLiruUp.in.iia  f^,  which  fignifies  thhis^s  onniled ;  as  if 
•paliaye  in  Chronicles  §,  "Now  the  aOs  of  David  the  thefe  iwo  boiks  were  a  kind  of  fupplcment  to  inform 
king,"tirft  and  laft,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  book  us  wh.it  had  been  omitted  or  too  much  abridged  in  the 
of  Samuel  ihefeer,  and  in  tlie  book  of  N^th^in  the  pro-  books  of  Kirgs.  The  two  books  of  Chronicles  contain 
fj/iel,  and  Gad  the  feer."  Others  think  they  were  indeed  fevcial  particulars  which  are  not  to  be  met 
compiled  by  Ezra  from  ancient  records  ;  but  it  is  evi-  with  in  the  other  books  of  Scripture  :  but  it  is  not 
dent  that  tUt  books  of  Samuel  were  written  before  tl)e  therefore  to  be  fuppofed  tliat  they  are  the  records  of 
books  cf  Kings  and  Chronicles  ;  for  on  comparifon  it  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Ifrael,  fo  often  referred  to  in 
will  be  found,  that  in  the  laft  mentioned  books  many  the  books  of  Kings.  Thofe  ancient  regifters  were  ap- 
circumftances  are  taken  from  the  former.  The  firlt  parently  much  more  copious  tlian  tlie  books  before  us  ; 
book  carries  down  the  hiftory  of  the  Ifraelites  from  the  and  the  compiler  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  often  re- 
birth of  Samuel  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa,  compre-  f<-"rs  to  them,  and  makes  long  extracts  from  them, 
hending  a  period  of  about  80  years.  The  fecond  re-  Some  fuppofe  that  the  author  of  thefe  two  books 
lates  the  liiftory  of  David  from  his  fuccelllon  to  the  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  two  books  of  Kings, 
throne  of  Ifrael  till  within  a  year  or  two  of  his  death.  The  Jews  fay  tliat  ihcy  were  written  by  Ezra,  alter  the 
containin'' 40  ye.irs.  There  are  two  beautiful  paHages  return  from  the  captivity,  aihtled  by  Z^churiab  and 
in  thefe  bo(iks  which  every  man  of  fenliment  and  talle  If-'gS"''^  who  were  then  alive.  But  events  are  men- 
ir.ult  feel  and  admire,  the  lamentation  or  elegy  on  Saul  tiuned  in  them  of  fo  late  a  date  as  to  (Ijow  that  he  could 
and  Jonathan,  and  the  parab'.e  of  Nathan.  The  im-  not  have  written  them  in  their  prefent  form  ;  and  there 
partiality  of  the  hiftorian  is  fully  attelled  by  the  can-  |f  another  olijedion  to  his  being  their  author,^  which  is 
dour  and  freedom  with  which  the  adions  of  Saul  and 
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David  are  relued.     There  are  fome  remarks  inlerfper- 
fed  which  were  probably  add^d  by  Ezra. 

When  the  two  books  of  Kings  were  written,  or  by 
whom  they  were  compiled,  is  uncertain.  Some  have 
fuppofed  tiiat  David,  Solomon,  and  He%diah,  wrote  the 
hillory  of  their  own  times.     Others  have  been  of  opi 


little  lefs  forcible  :  between  the  books  of  Ktngs  and 
Ciironiclcs  there  is  a  great  number  of  variations  b  'th  in 
dates  and  {i.Si<,  which  could  not  have  happened  if  Ezra 
had  b^tn  the  author  of  them,  or  indeed  if  they  had 
been  the  work  of  ary  one  perf.n. 

The  books  ot  Chronicles  are  not  to  be  confidered 
merely  as  an  abridfiment  of  former  hillories  with  fome 


nion  that  tlie  prophets,  viz.  Ifalah,  'jireiniah.  Gad,  and  uftful  additi-ns,  but  as  books  written  with  a  particular 

Nathan,  each  of  them  wrote  the  hillory  ot  the  reign  in  view;  which  leems  to  have  been  to  furnilh  a  genealogi- 

•which  he  lived.     But  it  is  generally  believed  that  Ezra  "1  regifter  <  f  the  twelve  tribes  deduced  from  the  ear- 

wrote  thefe  two  books,  and  publiihed  them  in  the  form  I'^^ft  times,  in  order  to  p  int  out  thole  dillinaions  which 

in  which  we  have  them  at  prefent.     There  can  be  no  were  necelTary  to  difcrimiuate  the  mixed  ii.ul'itude  that 

doubt  but  the  prophets  drew  up  the  lives  of  the  kings  returned  from  Babjhn;    to    afcertam  ihe  lineage  of 

who  reigned  in  their  times  ;  for  the  names  and  writings  Judah  ;  and  to  re-edabliih  on  their  ancimt  looting  the 

of  thofe   prophets  are  fiequently  mentioned,  and  cited,  pretenlions  and  funflions  of  each  individual  tribe. 

Still   however  it  is  evident  that  the  two  books  of  Kings  The  book  of  Ezra,  and  alfo  that  of  Nehemiah,  are 

are  but  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work,  the  fubllance  attributed    by  the   ancients    to    the    f  rmer    of   thefe 

of  which  is  contained  in  the  books  before  us.     In  fup-  prophets  ;   and  they  called  them  the    ill    and  2d  books 

port  of  the  opinion   that  Ezra   is  the   author  of  thefe  of  Eldras ;   which   title   is    ilill  kept   up   by  the  Latin 

books,  it  is  faid,  Tlsat  in  the  time  of  the  penman,  the  chuich.      It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  the  former 

ten  tribes  were  captives  in  Affyria,  whither  they  had  of  thefe  books,  which  comprifes  the  hiflory  of  the  Jews 

been  carried  as  a  punilliment  for  their  fms :  That  in  the  from  the  time  that  Cyrus  made  the  ilecree  for  their  re- 

fecond  of  thefe  books  the  author  makes  fome  refleaions  turn  until  the  twentieth  year   of  Artaxerxes  Longima- 

on  the  calamities  of  Ifrael   and  Judah,  which  demon-  nus   (which  was  about    100   years,  or  as  others  ihiiik 

ftrate  that  he  lived  after  that  event.      I'jut  to  this  it   is  79  years),  wjts  all  compoled  by  Ezia,  except  ihe  full  fu 

obiefled.    That    the    autlu>r  of  thefe    books  ex prelfes  chaptrrs,  which  contain  an  account  of  tlie  fii  ft  retain  (of 

himlelf  throughout    as  a    contemporary,    and  as  one  the  Jews  upon  tlie  decree  of  Cyrus  ;  whereas  E/ra  oiJ 

would  have  done  vho  had  been  an  eye  and  ear  witnefs  not  leturn  till  the   time  of  Artaxerxes.       It  i>  of  this 

cf  what  he  related.      To  this  objeftion  it  is  anfwcred,  fecond  return  thcrelore  that  Le  writes  the  account ;  and 

adding 
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adding  it  to  the  other,  which  he  four.d  re:idj  compofed 
to  hi»  hand,  he  made  it  a  complete  hiftory  of  the  Jewilh 
reftoration. 

This  book  is  written  in  Chaldce  from  chap.  iv.  8.  to 
chip.  vii.  27.  As  this  part  ot  the  work  chiefly  con- 
tains letters,  converfatioiis,  and  decrees  exprelfed  in  that 
language,  the  fidelity  of  the  hiftnrian  has  probably  in- 
d  iced  him  to  take  down  the  very  words  which  were 
u'ed.  I'he  people,  too,  had  b:en  accuftomed  to  the 
Chaldee  duiing^  the  captivity,  and  probably  underllood 
it  better  than  Hebrew  ;  for  it  appears  from  N^ihemiah's 
account,  chap.  viii.  2,  8.  that  all  could  not  uoderllanJ 
the  law. 

The  book  of  Nehemiah,  as  has  been  already  obfer- 
ved,  bears,  in  the  Latin  bibles,  the  title  of  the  ftcond 
book  of  EfJrai ;  the  ancient  canons  likewife  give  it  the 
fame  name,  becaufe,  perhaps,  it  was  confidered  as  a 
feqiiel  to  the  bi^ok  of  Ezra.  In  tlie  Hebrew  bibles  it 
has  the  name  of  Nehemhih  prefixed  to  it ;  which  name  is 
retained  in  the  Enghlh  bible.  But  though  that  chief  is 
by  the  writer  of  the  fecond  book  of  Maccabees  affirm- 
ed to  have  been  the  authi)r  of  it,  there  cannot,  we  think, 
be  a  doubt  but  that  cither  it  was  written  at  a  later 
period,  or  had  auditions  made  to  it  after  Nehemiah's 
death. 

With  the  book  of  Kehemiah  the  hiftory  of  the  Old 
Tertament  concludes.  This  is  fiippoled  to  have  taken 
place  about  A.  M.  3574.  A.  C.  434.  But  Prideaux 
with  more  probability  has  fixed  it  at  A.  M.  3595.  See 
Nehemiah. 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Either.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  many  commen- 
tator s,  have  altribed  it  to  M'  rdecai ;  and  the  book  itfelf 
fecms  to  favour  this  opinion  ;  fr  we  are  told  in  chap, 
is.  20  that  "  Mordccai  wrote  thefe  things."  Others 
havefuppoied  that  Ezra  was  the  author;  butthemoie 
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probable  opinion  of  the  Talmudifls   is,  that  the  great  S«ipturir. 

fynagogue  (See  Synagogue),  to  perpetuate  the  me-  -^"''"'^ 

mory  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  confpira- 

cy  of  Haman,  and  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  feafl 

of  Purim,  ordered  this  book  to  be  compoit:d,  very  likely 

of  materials  left  by  Mordecai,  and  afterwards  approved 

and  admitted  it  into  the  facred  canon.     The  time  when 

the  events  which   it   relates  happened,  i,  fuppofcd  by 

fome  to  have  been  in   the   reign  of  Artaierxes  Longi. 

manus,  and   by   others   in   that   of  Darius  the  fon  of 

Hyftafpes,  called  by  the  facred  penman  /ihafuerus.  ,j 

Concerning  the  author  of  the  b  lok  of  Job  there  are  Of  Job. 
many  different  opinions.  Some  have  fuppofed  tliat  Job 
himfelf  wrote  it  in  Syria:  or  ylrablct  and  that  it  was 
afterwards  tranflated  by  Mofes.  Others  have  thought 
that  Elihu  wrote  it ;  and  by  others  it  is  afcribed  to 
Mofes,  to  Solomon,  to  Ifaiah,  and  to  Ezra.  To  give 
even  an  abridgment  of  the  arguments  brought  in  fup- 
port  of  thefe  various  opinions  would  fill  a  volume,  and 
at  laft  leave  the  reader  in  his  prefent  uncertainty.  He 
who  has  leifure  and  inclination  to  weigh  them  may 
ftudy  the  fecond  feiftion  ot  the  fixth  book  of  Warliur- 
ton's  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  togetlier  with  llie  fe- 
veral  works  there  referred  to  ;  but  the  quellion  at  ilfue 
is  of  very  little  importance  to  ua.  The  book  of  Job, 
by  wliomfoever  it  was  written,  and  whether  it  be  a  real 
hiftory,  or  a  dramatical  poem  founded  on  hiftory,  has 
been  always  efteemed  a  portion  of  canonical  fciipture, 
and  is  one  of  the  moft  iublime  compofitions  in  the  facred 
volume. 

The  book  of  Job  appears  to  ftand  fingle  and  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  facred  volume.  It  feems  to  have  lifle 
conneftii^'n  with  the  other  writings  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  no  relation  whatever  to  the  atiairs  of  the  Ifraslites. 
The  fcene  is  laid  in  Idun^aea  (h)  ;  thr  hiftory  of  an  in- 
habitant of  that  country  is  the  bafis  tf  the  narrative  ; 
P2  the 


( H )  "  The  information  which  the  learned  have  endeavoured  to  colleift  from  the  writings  and  geography  of  the 
Greeks  concerning  the  cuntry  and  refidence  of  Job  and  his  friends,  appears  to  me  (fays  Dr  Lowth)  fo  very  in- 
condul'.ve,  that  1  am  Inclined  to'take  a  quite  different  method  for  the  folution  of  this  queftion,  by  app  yiiig  fi'le- 
ly  to  the  Sailed  WiuinL's  :  the  hints  with  which  they  have  furnllhed  me  towards  the  illuflration  of  this  fubjecl, 
I  fhall  explain  as  biietly  as  poflible. 

"  The  land  of  Ux,  or  Gnutz,  is  evidently  Irtuwaa,  as  appears  from  Lam.  iv.  21.  Uz.  was  the  grandfon  of  Seir 
the  Horite,  Gen.  x\xvi.  20,  21,  28.  i.  Chron.  i.  38,  42.  Seir  inhabited  that  mountair.oas  traft  which  was 
called  by  his  name  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Abiaham  ;  but  his  p  ifterity  being  expelled,  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Idumsenns  :  Gen.  xiv.  6.  Deut.  ii.  12.  Two  other  men  are  mentioned  of  the  name  Ux. ;  one  the  grandfon  of 
Shem,  the  otlier  the  fon  ot  Nachor,  the  brother  of  Abraham  ;  but  whether  any  diftr;(ft  was  called  after  their 
name  is  not  cleir.  Idumaea  Is  a  part  of  Arabia  Pe'raei,  fi'uated  on  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  :  Numb,  xxxiv.  3.  Jolh.  xv.  1,  21.  The  land  of  Uz  therefore  appears  to  have  been  between  Egypt  and 
Phililtia,  Jer.  xxv.  20.  where  the  order  of  the  places  feems  to  have  been  accurately  oblerved  in  rcvicwng  the 
different  na:ioiis  fiom  Egypt  to  Babylon;  and  the  fame  people  feem  again  to  be  defcribed  in  exaflly  the  fame 
filuaiions.  Jer.  xlv' — 1. 

"  Children  of  the  Eiifl,  or  Eajlern  people,  feems  to  have  been  the  general  appellation  for  that  mingled  race  of  peo- 
ple (as  they  are  called,  Jer.  x«v.  20.)  who  inhabited  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates,  borderi.4g  up  n  Judea  from 
the  fouth  to  the  eait  ;  the  I  iumaean  ,  the  Amilekite';,  the  Midianite^,  the  M  labites,  the  Ammonites.  See  Judges 
vi.  3.  an  i  lia.  xi.  14.  Of  tliefe  the  Hun)a.ans  and  Amalekites  certainly  polfelfed  tire  fouthern  parts.  See  Numb. 
xxxiv.  3.  xiii.  29.  I.  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  10.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  ftate  (  f  the  cafe  :  The  while  region  be- 
tween Egyjit  and  Euphr.ites  wns  called  the  Eaft,  at  firft  in  refpeft  to  Egypt  (where  the  learned  Jnf.  Medc 
thinks  the  Itiaelitcs  acquired  this  mo.'e  of  fpeaking.  MeJe's  IVorks,  p.  580.),  and  afterwards  abfolutelv  and  with- 
out ay  rtluion  to  fituaticn  or  circumftances.  Abraham  i»  laid  to  have  font  thefonsofiil!  concubiiic,  Hagar  and 
Ketuiah,  "  eaftward,  to  the  country  which  is  commonly  called  tlie  Eaft."  Gen.  xxv.  6.  where  the  name  of  tJie 
reiri  n  feems  to  have  been  derived  iV.mi  the  famL'  lituatlcn.  Solom  in  is  reported  "  to  have  excelled  in  wifdxri 
all  ilie  Eallern  people,  and  all  Egypt,"  t.  Kings  iv.  3c. ;  that  is,  all  the  neighbouring  people  on  that  quarter  :  for 
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Job. 


the  charaders  whofpeak  areldumaians,  or  at  lead  Ara- 
bi.ins  cf  the  atijacent  countrj-,  all  originally  of  the  race 
of  Abraham.  The  language  is  pure  Hebrev,  although 
the  autlior  appears  to  be  an  Idumian  ;  fcr  it  is  not 
improbable  that  all  the  pollerity  ol  Abraham,  Ifraelites, 
Idumsans,  and  Arabiai  s,  whether  of  the  family  ot  Ke- 
lurah  or  Ilhmael,  fpoke  for  aconfiJcrable  length,  of  time 
one  common  language.  That  tlie  Idumxans,  however, 
and  the  Tcmariites  in  particular,  were  eminent  for  the 
reputation  of  wifdom,  appears  by  the  teftimony  of  the 
prophets  Jtremiah  and  Obadiah  f  :  Baruch  alfo  parti- 
cularly mentions  them  amcng  "  the  authors  (or  ex- 
pounders) of  fables,  and  fearcher»  out  of  underftand- 
ingf" 

The  principal  perlbnage  in  this  poem  is  Job  ;  and  in 
his  charadcr  is  meant  to  be  exhibited  (as  far  as  is  ccn- 
iiftent  with  human  intirmity)  an  e>:ample  of  perfeft 
virtue.  This  is  intimated  in  the  argument  or  mtro- 
dudtion,  bm  is  flill  more  eminently  difplayed  by  his 


own  aftions  and  feniiinents.  He  is  holy,  devout,  and  Scriptufo. 
mod  piouily  and  reverently  imprefled  with  the  facred  ""•''""''""*' 
awe  of  his  divine  Creator  ;  he  is  alio  upright,  and  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  integrity  ;  he  is  patient  of  evil,  and 
yet  very  remote  from  that  infenfibi  ity  or  rather  (lupi- 
dity  to  which  the  St'  ic  fchool  pretended.  Opprefl"«d 
therefore  with  unparalleled  misfortuues,  he  laments  his 
mifery,  and  even  withes  a  releafe  by  de.itli ;  in  other 
words,  he  obeyv,  and  gives  place  to  the  diiftates  of  na- 
ture. Irritated,  however,  by  theunjull  inllnuationsand 
the  fevere  reproaches  if  his  pretended  friends,  he  is  more 
vehementiy  exafperated,  and  the  too  great  confidence 
in  his  own  righteoufiiefs  leads  him  to  expoftulate  with 
God  in  terms  fcarcely  confident  with  piety  and  drift 
decorum. 

It  mud  be  obferved,  th.it  the  fird  fpeech  of  Job, 
though  it  burds  forth  with  all  the  vehemence  of  paffion, 
confifts  wholly  of  lomplainr,  "  the  words  and  fenti- 
menti  of  a  defpairing  perfon,  empty  as  the  wind  *  ;"  'JobvLae. 

which 


there  were  people  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  and  bordering  on  the  fouth  of  Judea,  who  were  famous  for 
V. ifdom,  namely,  the  Llums.ins  (fee  Jer.  xlix,  7.  Ob.  8.),  to  whc  m  we  may  well  believe  thi>  paiF.ige  might  hive 
fome  relation.  Thus  Jehovah  addrelfes  the  Babylonians;  "  Arife,  alcend  unto  Kcdar,  and  lay  wade  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Ead,"  (Jer.  xlix.  28).  nolwithftanding  thefe  were  really  fituated  to  the  wed  ot  Babylon.  Altliough 
Job,  therefcre,  be  accounted  one  of  the  orientals,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  his  relidence  mud  be  in  Arabia 
Deferta. 

"  Elipha%  the  Temanite  was  the  fon  of  Efau,  and  Teman  the  fon  of  Eliphaz,  (Oen.  xxxvi.  10,  11.).  The 
Eliphaz  of  Job  was  without  a  doubt  of  this  race.  Teman  is  certainly  a  city  of  Idumjea,  (Jer.  xlix.  7,  20. 
Ezek.  XXV.  13.  Amosi.  11,  12.  Ob.  8,  9.) 

"  £i  daihhiShuhie:  Shuah  was  one  of  thefons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  wh'fepTderity  were  numbered  among 
the  people  of  the  Ead,  and  his  fituation  was  probably  contij?u  us  to  that  of  hi;,  brother  M  dian,  and  cf  hii  ne- 
phews Shebah  and  Dedan,  (fee  Gen.  xxv.  2,  and  3.)  Dedan  is  a  city  of  Iduii.xa  (Jer.  xlix.  8.),  and  feems  to 
have  been  fituaced  on  the  eadern  fide,  as  Teman  was  on  the  wed,  (Ezek.  xxv.  13.).  From  Sheba  originated 
the  Sabseans  in  the  pairaj.'e  from  Arabia  Felix  to  the  Red  Sea  :  Sheba  is  united  to  Mijian  (Ifr.  Ix.  6.)  ;  it  is  in 
the  fame  region  however  with  Midian,  and  not  far  fiom  Mount  Horeb,  (Exod.  li.  15   iii.  I.) 

"  Zopkar  the  'Naansathile  :  among  the  cities  which  by  lot  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Iduir.ae;r,  Naama  is  enumerated,  (J.Jh.  xv.  21,  41.)  Nor  does  this  name  elfewhere  occur  ;  this  piobably  was  the 
country  ot  Zophar. 

"  EJ.hu  die  Buzite :  Buz  occurs  but  once  as  the  name  of  a  place  or  country  (Jer.  xxv  23.),  where  it  is  men- 
tioned along  wi;h  Dedan  and  T:;tma  :  Dedan,  as  wasjuft  now  demondrated,  is  a  city  ot  Idunjara  ;  Thcma 
belonged  to  the  Children  of  Ilhmael,  who  aie  faid  to  have  inhabited  from  liavilah,  even  to  Shur,  which  is  in 
the  didri^  of  Egypt,  (Gen.  xxv.  15.  iK.)  Saul,  hov.'ever,  is  faid  Co  have  fniitten  the  Amalekites  from  Havi- 
lah  even  to  Shur,  which  is  in  the  ctidric^  of  Egypt,  (i  Sam.  xv.  7.)  Havilah  cannot,  therefore,  be  very  far 
from  the  boundaiies  of  the  Amalekites  ;  but  the  Amalekites  never  exceeded  the  boundaries  ot  Arabia  Petraea. 
(See  Reland  Pala:din.  lib.  i.  c.  xiv.)  Thema,  therefore,  lay  fomewhere  between  Havilah  and  the  defert  of  Shur, 
to  the  fouthward  of  Judea.     Thema  is  alio  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Sheba,   (Job  vi.  19.) 

"  L'pon  a  fair  review  of  theie  fai5ls,  I  think  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  dill  with  that  modedy  which  fuch  a 
•quedion  demands,  that  Job  was  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia  Petrxa,  as  well  as  his  friends,  or  at  lead  of  1  hat  neigh- 
bourhood. To  this  folution  one  objeaion  may  be  railed  :  it  may  be  afked,  How  tlie  Chalde.ms,  who  lived  on 
the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  could  make  depredations  on  the  camels  of  J  b,  who  lived  in  Idumxa  at  fo  great  a 
didance  ?  This  too  is  thought  a  fulTicient  caufe  for  affigning  Job  a  fituation  in  Arabia  Deferta,  and  not  tar  from 
the  Euphrates.  But  what  Ihould  prevent  the  Chaldeans,  as  well  as  the  Sibxans,  a  people  addiited  to  rapine,  and 
roving  about  at  immenfe  didances  for  the  fak«  of  plunder,  from  wandering  through  thefe  defencelefs  regions,  which 
were  divided  into  tribes  and  families  ratlier  than  into  nations,  and  pervading  from  Euphrates  even  to  Egypt  ? 
Further,  I  would  alk  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  be  probable  that  all  the  friends  rf  Job  who  lived  in  Idumxi 
and  its  neighbourhood,  Ihould  indantly  be  informed  of  all  that  could  happen  to  Job  in  the  defert  of  Arabia 
and  on  the  confines  of  Chaldea,  and  immediately  repair  thither  ?  Or  whether  it  be  reafonableto  think,  tlut,  (ome 
ofthcm  being  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Deferta,  it  Ihould  be  concerted  among  them  to  meet  at  the  refidenceof  Job  ; 
fince  it  is  evuJent,  th.it  Eliphaz  lived  at  Theman,  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Idunixa  ?  With  re 'peft  to  the  yli/ltaj 
of  Ptolemy  (for  fo  it  is  written,  and  not  ylujitai)  it  has  no  agreement,  not  fo  much  as  in  a  fingle  letter  wiih  the 
Hebrew  Giwtz.  The  LXX  indeed  call  that  country  by  the  name  /lufttuk,  but  they  defcribe  it  as  fituated  in 
Idumia:  and  they  account  Job  himfelf  an  Idnmxan,  and  a  defcendant  of  Efau."  See  the  Appendix  of  the 
LXX  to  the  book  of  Job,  acd  H^de  Nat.  in  Ferit~<ii.  chap.  xi.     Lowth  on  Ihbrciu  Poetry. 
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6criptuic.  which  is  indeed  tlie  apology  that  he  immediately  makes 
^"'''~^'''"^'  for  his  couduift  ;  intimating,  that  he  is  far  from  prefu- 
ming  to  plead  with  God,  far  from  daring  to  call  in  quef- 
lion  the  divine  decrees,  or  even  to  mention  his  own  in- 
nocence in  the  prefence  oi  his  all  juft  Creator  :  nor  is 
there  any  good  reafon  for  the  cenfurc  which  has  been 
pafFed  by  fome  commentators  upon  this  palfage.  The 
prcl  feenis,  with  great  judgment  and  ingenuity,  to  have 
performed  in  this  wnat  the  nature  of  his  work  required. 
He  has  depi(51ed  the  atlliiflion  and  anguilh  of  Job,  as 
flowing  from  his  wounded  heart  in  a  manner  fo  agiee- 
able  to  human  nature  (and  certainly  {»  far  venial),  that 
it  m:iy  be  truly  f.iid,  "  in  all  this  Job  finned  not  with 
his  lips."  It  is,  neverthelefs,  enibcllilhed  by  fuch  af- 
f^^ing  imagery,  and  infpired  with  fuch  a  warmih  and 
force  of  feniiment,  that  we  find  it  afforded  ample  fcope 
for  calumny  ;  nor  did  the  unkind  witneiTcs  of  his  futfer- 
ings  permit  fo  fair  an  opporcuni'.y  to  efcape.  The 
occafion  is  eagerly  embraced  by  Elipha/.  to  rebuke  the 
impatience  cf  Job  ;  and,  not  fatibfied  with  this,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  accuie  him  in  dired  terms  of  wanting  forti- 
tude, and  obliquely  to  infinuate  ibmethirg  of  a  deeper 
dye.  Tht  ugh  deeply  hurt  wi'h  the  co.r.e  reproaches 
of  Eliphaz,  fti  1,  however,  when  Job  afterwards  ccm- 
pl.iin^  of  'he  (cverity  cf  God,  he  cautioufly  retrains 
fr  m  vi.  lent  expollulation^  with  his  C  e.itor,  and,  con- 
tented with  the  limple  expieflion  of  aflliiflion,  he  humbly 
5  See  chap,  confelfcs  himf  fa  fnine'  ^.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
'"•  *°'  thofe  vehement  and  peiverle  ntieftations  ol  hi  inno 
ccnce,  tl.ofe  murmurs  agairll  the  divine  Providence, 
which  his  tottering  virtue  afterwards  permits,  are  to  be 
Cfnfidcied  merely  as  the  confequcnces  of  momentary 
pafllnn,  and  not  as  the  ordinary  effeiTl'i  of  his  fettled 
char.ifter  or  mai  ners.  The  prove  him  .it  the  very 
worll  r.ot  an  irreligious  m  n,  but  a  man  pofTefled  of  in- 
tegriiy,  and  too  confident  of  it;  a  man  opprefled  with 
aln.od  every  imaginable  evil,  bo;h  corporal  and  mental, 
and  hurried  bevond  the  lin  its  of  virtue  by  the  ftrong 
influence  of  pain  and  affliftion.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  impi  rtunate  viiitors  abandon  by  filence  the 
caufe  which  they  had  lo  wantonly  and  fo  malicioully 
maintained,  and  ceafe  unjuftly  to  load  him  with  un- 
merited criminations  ;  though  he  defends  his  argument 
with  fcaicely  lefb  obftinacy,  yet  the  vehemence  of  his 
grief  appears  gradually  to  fubfide  ;  he  returns  tohimfelt, 
and  explains  hi^  fentiments  with  more  candoui  and  fe- 
datenels  :  and  however  we  may  blame  him  foi  afluming 
rather  too  much  <4  arrogance  in  his  appeals  to  the  Al- 
mighty, certainly  his  defence  againft  the  accufations  of 
Eliphaz  is  no  more  than  the  occafion  will  IlriiSly  jufti- 
ly.  Obferve,  in  tlie  firft  place,  how  admirably  the  con- 
fid-.nce  and  perleverance  of  Job  is  difplayed  in  replying 
to  the  flander  if  his  fjlle  friends  : 

As  God  liveth,  who  hath  removed  my  judgment ; 
Nay,  as  the  Almighty  liveth,  who  hath  embittered  my 

foul ; 
Verily  as  long  as  I  have  life  in  me. 
And  the  breath  of  God  is  in  my  nollrils  ; 
M>  lips  fhall  not  fpeak  perverfity. 
Neither  Ihall  my  tongue  whifper  prevarication. 
God  forbid  that  I  fhould  declare  V"u  righteous  ! 
Ti  1  I  expire  I  will  not  remove  my  integiity  fiom  me. 
I  have  fortified  myfclf  in  my  i  ighteoufnef;. 
And  I  will  not  give  up  my  llati-  n  ; 
My  heait  fliall  not  upbraid  me  as  long  as  I  live. 
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May  mine  enemy  be  as  the  impious  nia«. 

And  he  that  rifetli  up  againft  me  as  the  wicked  H- 

But  how  magnificent,  how  noble,  how  inviting  and 
beautiful  is  that  image  of  virtue  in  which  he  deline.ites 
his  patf  life  !  What  dignity  and  authoiity  does  he  fecm 
to  polfefs  ! 

If  I  came  out  to  the  gate,  nigh  the  place  of  public  re- 
fort. 
If  I  took  up  my  feat  in  the  ftreet  ; 
The  young  men  f  iw  me,  and  they  hid  themfelves  ; 
Nay,  the  very  old  men  rofe  up  and  (loud. 
The  princes  refrained  talking, 
Nay.  they  laid  their  iiands  on  their  mouths. 
The  nobles  held  their  peace. 
And  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  llieir  mouth  f.  1  Cliip. 

What  liberality  !   what  a  promptitude  in  beneficence  !  10.    '"~ 

Becaufe  the  ear  heard,  theref  re  it  blelfed  me  ; 

The  eye  alfo  faw,  therelore  it  bare  te.limony  for  me. 

That  I  delivered  the  poor  who  cried, 

The  orphan  alfo,  and  him  who  had  no  helper. 

The  bleffing  ot  him  who  was  ready  to  perilh  came  upon 

me, 
And  I  caufed  the  heart  of  the  widow  to  fing  for  j  iy  | 

What  fanaity,  what  integrity  in  a  judicial  capacity 

I  put  on  righteoufnefs,  and  it  clothed  me  like  a  robe ; 

My  juftice  alfo  was  a  diadem. 

I  was  a  lather  to  the  poor, 

And  the  coniroverfy  which  I  knew  not,  I  fearched  it 

out. 
Then  brake  I  the  grinders  of  the  opprelFor, 
And  I  plucked  the  prey  out  of  his  teeth  ^.  5  Chap. 

But  what  can  be  mote  engaging  than  the  purity  of  his  16^17'*' 
devotion,  and  the  reverence  for  tlie   Supreme   Being, 
founded  upon  the   beft  and  mod  1  hilobphical  princi- 
ple' ?  Bcfides  that  through  the  whole  ihere  runsallraia 
of  the  moll  ami.ible  tendernefs  and  humanity  : 

For  what  is  the  portion  which  God  diftributeth  from 
above, 

And  the  inheritance  of  the  Almighty  from  on  high  ? 

Is  it  not  deftruiflion  to  the  wicked. 

And  banithmentfrom  their  country  to  the  doers  of  ini- 
quity ? 

Doth  he  not  fee  my  ways  ? 

And  numbereth  he  not  all  my  fteps  ? 

If  I  Ihould  dcfpile  the  caufe  of  my  frrvant. 

Or  my  maid,  when  ihey  had  a  controverfy  with  me. 

What  then  (hould  I  do  v/hen  G.>d  arifeth. 

And  when  he  vifiteth,  what  anf-ver  could  I  make  him  ? 

Did  not  he  who  formed  me  in  the  belly  form  him, 

And  did  not  one  falhion  us  in  the  womb  ||  ?  »  (^^^ 

'i  he  three  friends  are  eiaftly  fuch  charaft.-rs  as  the  "!!l,'7"^' 
nature  of  the  p  em  required.      They  are  fevere,  irrita-    "*    34 
ble,   malignant  cenfors,  readily  and  with  apparent  fatis-  Charaaer* 
fadion  deviating  from   the  purpofe  of  confolaii  'n  into  of  his  three 
reproof  and  contumely.     Even  from  the  very  firll  they  ^"'°'**- 
manifell  this  evil  propenfity,  and  indicate  what  is  to  be 
expefled  fr..m  them.     The  firft  of  them,  indeed,  in  the 
opening  of  his  harangue,  affumes  an  air  of  candour  : 

Wouldft  thou  take  it  unkindly  that  one  lliould  ed^iy  to 

fpeak  to  thee  f  ?  ,  cha,. 

Indignation  iv.  i. 
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Indignation  is,  however,  inllantly  predotnlnanc : 

But  a  few  words  who  can  forbe.ir  ? 

The  fecond  flames  fi  rth  at  once  : 

How  1'  ng  wilt  thou  trifle  in  tliis  manner  ? 
How  long  fli.iU  the  words  of  thy  mouth  be  as  a  mighty 
wind  11  ? 

But  remark  the  tliird  : 

Shall  not  the  mafler  of  words  be  anfwered  ? 
Or  fli.ill  a  man  be  acquitted  for  iiis  tine  ff)eeches  ? 
Shall  thy  prevaricati^  ns  make  men  filent  ? 
Shalt  thou  even  fculf,  and  there  be  no  one  to  make  thee 
alhamcd  *  i 

The  lenity  and  moderation  of  Elihu  ferves  as  a  beau- 
tiful contrail  to  the  intemperance  and  alpcnty  ot  the 
other  three.  He  is  pious,  mild,  and  equitable  ;  equal- 
ly tree  from  adulation  and  feverity  ;  and  endued  with 
fingular  wifdom,  which  he  attributes  entirely  to  the  inlpi- 
rationoi'G  d  :  and  his  ni-defty,  moderation,  and  wif- 
dom, are  the  more  entitled  to  a  commendation  when  we 
confidtr  his  unripe  y.  uth.  As  the  charafteri  ot  his 
detiaclors  were  in  all  refpefts  calculated  to  inflame  the 
mind  of  Job,  that  of  this  arbitrator  is  admirably  adapted 
to  f.oth  ai  d  c  mpofe  it:  to  this  poinc  the  whole  unit 
ol  the  argument  tends,  and  on  thi»  the  very  purport  of 
it  fe^ms  to  depend. 

Another  circumllance  deierving  particular  attention 
in  a  p  em  of  this  kind,  is  the  lentinien  ;  whtch  mult  be 
agreeable  to  the  fnbjea,  and  embelllhed  wiih  proper 
exprelfion.  It  is  by  Aiillotle  enumerated  among  the 
elfentials  of  a  dramatic  poem  ;  not  indeed  as  peculiar  to 
that  fpecies  of  poetry  aL  ne,  but  as  common,  and  ot  the 
greateil  importance,  to  all.  M.mners  or  charadler  are 
efienti-il  only  to  that  poetry  in  which  living  peifons  are 
introuuced  ;  and  ail  fuch  poems  mull  afford  an  exact 
reprefentaiion  of  human  manner^ :  but  fentmieiit  is 
ed'cnHal  to  every  poem,  indeed  to  every  ccmpofition 
whatever.  It  refpeds  both  peif  ns  and  things.  As  tar 
us  it  regards  perfm-,  it  is  paiticul.ii  ly  concerned  in  the 
delineation  oi  the  manners  and  pallioiis  :  and  tliolc  in- 
llances  to  which  we  have  jull  ben  adverting  are  leaii- 
meiiis  exprcllive  of  manners.  Tliofe  which  relate  to  the 
d^Iineatiin  of  the  pafflons,  and  to  the  dekiiption  of 
otlier  objeds,  yet  remain  unnoticed, 
s  The  poem  of  Job  abounds  chiefly  in  the  more  vehe- 
ment p.iflions,  grief  and  anger,  indlgnatit  n  and  violent 
contention.  It"  is  adapted  in  every  refpect  to  the  iii- 
citeoient  of  terror  ;  and,  as  the  Ipecimens  already  quo- 
ted will  fuflicicntly  prove,  is  univerfally  animated  with 
the  true  f.int  of  fubhmity.  It  is  however  not  wanting 
in  the  gei'itler  alTcaions.  The  toUnwing  complaints,  tor 
iiilbince,  arc  replete  with  an  alTeaing  Ipu it  ot  melan- 
choly : 

Man,  the  offspring  of  a  woman. 

Is  of  few  day.-,  and  full  of  inquietude; 

He  fpiingcth  up,  and  is  cut  off  like  a  flower; 

He  flceth  like  a  (hadow,  and  doth  not  abide  : 

Up-  n  fiich  a  creature  dolt  thou  open  thine  eyes  ? 

And  wilt  thou  bi  ng  even  m.e  into  judgment  with  thee  ? 

Turn  tliy  look  from  him,  tha:  he  may  have  fome  ic- 

fpive. 
Till  l.e  lh,dl,  like  a  hireling,  have  completed  his  day  ||. 


8     ] 
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The  whole  palTage  abounds   with  the  mod  beautiful  Scriptnw. 
im.igery,  and  is  a  moll  perlect  fpec;nien  ot  tie  Elegiac.    ^^^''^•^ 
His  griet  atterwards  becomes  mor.'  fervent ;   but  is  at 
the  fame  time  loit  and  queiimonious. 

How  long  will  you  vex  my  foul. 

And  tire  me  wuh  vain  h.irangu.'S  ? 

Tnefe  ten  times  hive  ye  loaded  me  with  reproaches, 

Ae  ye  not  alh.^med  that  ye  arefj  olillinate  againll  me  ? 

Pity  me,  O  pity  me,  ye  are  my  friendi, 

Foi  the  h.aid  01  God  hath  imitten  me. 

Why  will  you  be  my  periecutors  as  well  as  God, 

And  therefore  will  ye  not  be  fatisfied  with  my  flefli  |)  ?  |1  Chap. 

The  ardour  and  alacrity  of  the   war-horfe,  and  hi^  21  22'.''' 
eagernels  lor  battle,  is  painted  with  a  mallerly  hand?  37 

For  eagernefs  and  fury  he  devoureth  the  very  ground :  „,;(„. 

He  believeth  it  not  when  he  hcareth  the  trumpet. 

When  the  trumj'ei  fundeth,  he  faith,  ahah  ! 

Yea  he  iccnteth  the  battle  from  alar. 

The  thunder  of  the  ch.eftains  and  their  fhouts  ^.  ^  Chap. 

The  following  fublime  defcription  of  the  creation  is  ^'J""''    '*' 
admiiablc  : 

Where  wall  thou  when  I  laid  the  fcaindations  of  the 
earth  ? 

If  thou  Knoweft,  declare. 

Say,  who  tixed  the  proportions  of  it,  for  furely  thou 
knowell  ? 

Or  w  ho  llreiched  out  the  line  upon  it  ? 

Upon  what  were  its  foundations  fixed  ? 

Or  who  laid  the  corner- Itone  thereof? 

When  the  moriiing-llars  fang  t  -gether, 

And  all  the  Kns  <  t  Go.i  Ihouted  ]  or  joy  ; 

When  the  fca  was  ihut  up  with  doors  ; 

When  it  burll  forth  as  an  infant  that  cometh  out  of 
the  womb  ; 

When  I  placeu  the  cloud  for  its  robe. 

And  thick  darknefs  for  its  fv;adling-b.ind  ; 

Wlun  I  fixed  my  boundary  agaiull  it, 

When  1  placed  a  bar  and  gate^  ; 

When  I  l.iid.  Thus  far  Ihalt  thou  come,  and  not  ad- 
vance. 

And  here  fhall  a  flop  be  put  to  the  pride  of  tliy  waves  J.  |  job 

Let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  the  dignity  of  the  llyle  is  Vu.' 
aniwerable  to  that  ot  the  fubjcift  ;  its  force  and  encrg), 
to  the  greatneis  of  th' fe  pallions  which  it  delciibes: 
and  as  this  producflion  excels  all  the  other  remains  of 
the  Hebrew  poetry  in  economy  and  arrangement,  fo  it 
yields  to  none  in  lubliniity  ot  liyle  and  in  every  grace 
and  excellence  of  compolition.  Am  'iig  the  princip  il  of 
thefe  may  be  accounted  the  accuiate  and  perleiflly  poe- 
tical conformation  ot  the  fenlences,  which  is  indeed  ge- 
ner.illy  moll  oblervable  in  the  molt  ancient  ol  the  poeti- 
cal compolitions  of  the  Hebrews.  Here,  I'owcver,  as  is 
natural  and  proper  in  a  poem  >  f  fo  great  length  and 
fuiilimiiy,  the  writer's  (kill  is  dilpl.iycd  in  the  proper 
adj  illmetit  of  the  period,  and  in  ihe  ,ici  urate  diitribu- 
tiou  01  the  mcmh^rs,  rather  than  in  the  antithelis  of 
v/ords,    or  in  any  laboured    adaption  ol   the  p.oallcl- 
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ilnis. 

The  word  Pfalvis  is  a  Greek  term,  an  '  fignifies  Songs.  The  Took 
TiK'  Hebrews  c.d;  it  S per  T,L-li":  §,  that  i  ,  "th:  Book  of  l>falm» 
oi  Pi.iifesi"  and  in  the  Golpel  it  u  Ih  led  the  Book  i^f  ^i  -^-lO 
Plalms.     Great  veneration  has  always  been  paid  to  this  a'Vnn. 

colUdtion 
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anthors. 


'Scripture,   colledion  of  divine  fongs.     The  Chriftian  cJiurcfi  has 
^^^^"""^  from  the  beginning  made  them  a  prii  cipal  paic  of  her 
_,  Jioly  krvicci  ;  and  in  the  primitive  timci  it  was  almoft 

V  a  geneial  rule  that  cvcj  y  bilhfip,  priell,  and  rehgious 

W.  perion,  Ihould  liave  the  Pfalter  by  heart. 

W:  Many  learned  fjtliers  and  net  a  few  tf  t 'e  moderns, 

have  n.aintrfined  that  DavlJ  WAi,  the  au'hor  "  f  them  all. 
SeVi.-ial  are  ot  a  ditferent  opini.  n,  and  inlift  that  David 
wrote  only  72  ot  tliem  ;  and  that  tliofe  without  lulcs 
are  to  be  alciibed  to  tlie  autloisof  thepiecetii  g  pCiLiis, 
vhoie  names  are  aSixed  to  them.  'l'ii(-fe  wiio  luppi'fe 
th.it  David  alone  was  t.  e  autho-,  contend,  tliat  in  the 
New  1  titarnent,  and  in  the  language  of  the  church  uni- 
verfjl,  they  are  exprclsly  called  t!ie  Pjalms  of  Djvi.l. 
That  David  was  the  psincipal  author  of  theie  hymns  is 
univcrf.dly  ackno«led)^ed,  aiid  iheref  re  the  wh<  le  c.  1- 
lection  miy  properly  enough  go  under  his  name  ;  but 
that  1  e  wrote  them  all,  is  a  palpabl.-  mifl  ike.  Nothing 
certain  can  be  gathered  from  the  titUs  ot  ihf  pfal-iis  ; 
for  although  u  qu  ftiunably  very  ancient,  yet  auihors 
are  nit  agiecd  as  to  their  anthoruy,  and  they  Jiflcr  as 
much  about  their  hgnirtcation.  The  Hebrew  doifturs 
geneially  agree  that  the  pad  pfalm  was  compofed  by 
.„  Adam  ;  an  opinion  which  for  many  re.ifons  we  are  not 
\Pritten  by  inclined  to  adopt.  There  feems,  however,  to  be  no 
diff  rent  doubt  but  that  lome  cl  them  were  written  by  Mofes  ; 
that  Solomon  was  the  autiior  of  the  49th  ;  and  that 
others  were  occationed  by  events  1  'ng  polterior  to  the 
flou  ilhing  era  of  the  kingdom  ot  Jtidah.  The  137th 
particulaily  is  one  ot  thole  which  mentions  the  captivi- 
ty of  Biibylon. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  pfalms,  after  a 
careful  and  judicious  examination,  has  been  adopted  by 
Calmet. 

1.  Eight  Pf.ilms  of  which  the  d.^te  is  uncertain,  -viz. 
t,  4,  19,  81,  91,  1 10,  139,  145.  The  firll  of  thefe 
was  c  rnpolcd  by  David  or  Ezra,  and  was  fung  in  the 
temple  at  the  le.dl  ot  trumpets  h;ld  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  ai.d  a-  the  feaii  of  tabernacles.  The  8ift 
is  aitr  buted  to  Afi|  h,  and  1  loth  to  David.  The  au- 
thors ot  the  reil  are  urk.^own. 

2.  The  Malms  compofed  by  David  during  the  per- 
fecution  ot  Saul.  Thcle  are  feventeen,  11,  31,  34, 
56.    16,  54,52,    109,   17,    22,  35,  57,  58,   142,   140, 

«4'»  7- 

3.  The  Pialms  compofed  by  David  at  the  begin- 
ning il  his  rei.,n,  and  after  the  death  of  Saul.  Thefe 
are  fiit:cn,  2,  9,  24,  63,  loi,  29,  20,  21,  28,  39, 
4c,  41,  6,  51,  32,  33. 

4.  The  Pf  Iriis  vi'ri  ten  by  David  during  the  rebel- 
lion ot  Abf  .1.  m  arc  eig'.t  in  number  ;  3,  4,  55,  62, 
70,  71,    143,   144. 

5.  The  Pla.m^  writt  n  between  the  death  of  Ab- 
fa'om  and  the  c  p'lvity,  which  are  ten,  18,  30,  72, 
45,  78,  82,  83,  76,  74,  79  :  of  thefe  David  wrote 
oiily  thr^e ;    18,   30,  a.id   72. 

6.  The  Pfalms  compoled  diirine  the  captivity,  which 
amcui:t  to  forty.  Tnel'e  tie  e  .  hieHy  c^mpoied  by  the 
delcerdants  of  A.B^■.  ind  Korali  .  they  aie,  10,  12,  13, 
>4.  J3»  '5>  25,  26,  27,  28,  36,  37,  42,  43,  44,  ^9, 


50,   60,   64,   69,   73,   75,    77,   80,  S4,   86,  88,   89,  90,   Scripture. 
92.  9,?.  94.  95.  W'  "zo.   'il.   123,    130,  131,   132.  ' 

Laltly,  Thole  hymns  of  joy  and  than!  fgiving,  writ- 
ten upon  the  releafe  trom  the  U  ibyionilh  captivity,  and 
at  the  building  and  dedication  ot  llie  temple.  Tncfe 
are,  122,  61,  6^,  124,  23,  87,  85,  4^1,  47,  48,  from 
96  to  117  it.clulive,  126,  133  to  t37  inclufive,  149, 
150,  146,  147,  148,  59,  65,  66,  67,  118,  125,  127, 
128,  129,  138. — Accoroing  to  this  dillribution,  only 
45  a:e  politiieiy  alhgned  to  David. 

J'.lephns,  and  moft  of  the  ancient  writers,  aflcrt,  that 
the  Pfil )  s  were  compofed  in  numbers  :  littlf,  however, 
refp;.(a;ng  the  nature  and  principles  ot  the  Hebicw 
verification  is   known.  40 

There  exifted  a  certain  k'nd  cf  poetry  amotig  the  0''''fva- 
Hebrews,  principally  intended,  it  IhoulJ  fecm,  for  the  hXcw ''^ 
adillance  of  the  memory  ;  in  whlih,  when  there  was  poctrj-. 
little  Cl  nnec^ion  betv  cen  the  fentiment-,  a  fort  of  or- 
der or  method  was  prcferved,  by  the  i  litial  letters  if 
each  line  or  iLin/a  inil.  wing  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 
Ot  this  there  are  feveral  examples  extant  among  the 
facred  po^ms  ( i )  ;  and  in  thefe  examples  the  verles  are 
f)  exa.;tly  mat  ked  and  defined,  that  it  is  impollible  to 
millake  them  lor  profe  ;  and  particu'arly  if  we  atten- 
tively conlider  the  verfes,  and  compare  ihcm  with  one 
another,  lince  they  are  in  general  fo  regularly  accommo- 
dated, that  word  anfwers  to  word,  and  almort  fyllable 
to  fyllable.  Thi^  being  the  cafe,  though  an  appeal 
can  fcarcely  be  made  to  the  ear  on  this  occafion,  the 
eye  i.lelf  will  di;linguifh  the  poetic  divifion  and  arrange- 
ment, and  alfo  that  fome  lab  >ur  and  accuracy  has  beeit 
employed  in  adapting  the  words  to  the  meafure. 

'I'iie  Hebrew  poetry  has  likewile  another  property 
altogether  peculiar  to  met:ical  compofition.  It  admits 
foreign  woids  and  certain  particles,  which  fc-ldom  oc- 
cur  in  profe  compofuion,  and  thus  forms  a  diltinft  pi. 
etical  dialeift.  One  or  two  of  the  peculiarities  alio  of 
the  Hebrew  verfification  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
which  as  they  are  very  obl'ervablc  in  ih  .fe  poems  in 
which  the  verfes  are  defined  by  the  initial  letters,  may 
at  lea;l  be  realonably  conjeiftured  of  the  relt.  The  firll 
of  thele  is,  that  the  verfes  are  very  unequal  in  length  ; 
the  fhortelt  confifting  of  fix  or  feven  Alla'jles;  the 
longell  exiending  to  a'jout  twice  that  number  :  the 
fame  poem  is,  however,  generally  continued  through- 
cut  in  venes  not  very  unequal  t.i  e^ch  othei.  It  muft 
alfo  be  oblerved,  th.it  the  clofe  of  llie  verfe  generally 
falls  where  the  members  of  the  fentences  are  divided. 

But  although  n.i'hing  certain  can  be  defined  con- 
cerning the  metre  of  the  particular  veil'cs,  there  is  )Ct 
another  artifice  i  f  poetry  to  he  rera.itked  of  them  when 
in  a  coUeiffive  (late,  wh;n  feveral  of  them  are  taken  to- 
gether. In  the  iiebrew  poetry,  as  i^  before  remarked, 
there  may  be  i  bfeived  a  certain  conformation  of  the 
fentences  ;  the  nature  of  which  i^,  that  a  conipletc  fenfo 
is  almoit  eqiiall  iafufed  into  eveiy  ci-mponent  part,  and 
that  every  member  coi:ft  tutes  an  eniire  veile.  So  that 
as  the  poems  divide  themfclves  in  a  manner  fpontane- 
oufly  into  period'-,  for  the  mi'lf  par:  equal  ;  fo  the  pe- 
riods menifciVes  are  divided  into  verfes,  nioll  common- 


(i)  Pfalms  XXV.  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  cxi.  i  xi'.  cxix.  cxlv.     Prov.  ixxi.  from  the  lOlh  verfe  to  the  end. 
.*i  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  except  the  lalt  chapter. 
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Scripture.  1)-  conplits,  tliough  frequently  of  greater  length.     This  or  three,  or  more  fyncinymous  terms.     S.  metimes  they 

is  chiefly  obfervaUle  in  ihnfe  pali'ages  which  irequently  are  formed  by  a  repetition  of  part  of  the  firll  fentence  ; 

occur  in  the  Hebrew   poetry,  in   which  they  treat  one  As, 

fiibjed  in  many  dill'crent  ways,  and  dwell  up  m  the  lame  What  fhall  I  do  unto  thee,  O  Ephraim  ! 

fentiment  ;  when  they  cxprefs  the  fame  thing  in  differ-  AVhat  ihall  I  do  unto  thee,  O  Judah  ! 

eat  words,    or    difl'eteiU  ihings  in    a  fimilar  form  of  " 
wtrdi  ;    when   eqnals  refer  to  equals,  and  uppofites  to 
oppolites  :  and  fince  this  artifice  of  compofitu.n  ieldorti 
fails  to  produce  even  in  prufe  an  agreeable  and  mcalu- 


Sci 


iipture. 


For  your  goodnefb  is  as  the  morning  cloud, 
And  as  Uie  early  dew  it  paffeth  away. 

Hofea  vi.  4,. 
The  followinc  is  a  beautiful  inftance  of  a  parallel 


red  cadence — v^e  can   fcarcely  doubt  that  it  mull  have    triplet,  when  ihree  lines  crrcfpond  and  form  a  kind  uf 


41 
Peculiari- 
ties of  it. 


imparted  to  their  poetry,  were  we  mafters  ot  the  verfi- 
ficarion,  an  exquilite  degree  of  beauty  and  grace. 

Tl.e  elegant  and  inge  ious  Dr  Lowth  has  with  great 
acutcnefs  eicamined  tl;e  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
and  has  arranged  (hem  under  general  divifions.  Tlie 
correfpondence  of  ore  verfe  or  line  with  another  he  calls 
paraUelifm.  When  a  pn  pofition  is  ue.ivered,  ai  d  a  le- 
cond  is  fubjoined  to  it,  equivalent  or  contraftcd  with  it 
in  fen  e,  01  fimilar  to  it  in  the  form  of  grammatical 
conllrudion,  thefe  he  calK  parallel  lines  ;  and  the  words 
or  phrafes  anfwerng  one  t"  another  in  the  correfpond- 
\ng  Vwei;  piirallel  terms.  Parallel  lines  he  reluces  to 
three  forts  ;  p.irailels  fynonymous,  parailels  antithetic, 
and  parallels  lynthetic.  Ot  each  if  thefe  we  ihail  pie- 
fent  a  few  exami  les. 

Firll,  of  parallel  lines  fynonymous,  which  correfpond 
one  to  another  by  expretling  the  fame  fenfe  in  ditierent 
but  equivalent  terms. 

O-Jehovah,  in-thy  ftrength  the-king  fhall-rejoice  ; 
And-in  thy-falvaiion  huw  greatly  (hall  he  exuit ! 
The-defire  of  hisheart  thou  haft-granted  un.o-h  m  ; 
And-the-requeft  of-his  lips  thou  halt-not  denied. 

Pf.  xxi.  I.  2. 
Becaufe  I-called,  and-ye-rcfufed  ; 
I-llretthed-out  my-hand.  and-no-one  regarded: 
But-yehavt-defealed  all  my-counfel ; 
And  would-not  incline  to-niy-reproof : 
I  alfo  will-laugh  at  your-calamity  ; 
I-will-mock,  when-what-y  u-feared  ccmeth  ; 
When-what-you  feared  c.  meth  likea  devatlation  ; 
And-your-calamity  advanceth  like  a-tempelt  ; 
When  diftrels  and-anguifti  come  up^n  you  : 
Then  fhall-they-call  upon-me,  but-I  wiU-nf  t  anfwer  ; 
They-(hal.-feekme-early,  but-they-fhall-nut  find-me  : 
Btcaufe  they-hated  knowledge  ; 
And-did-not  choofe  the-fear  cf-Jehoval. ; 
Did-not  incline  to-my-courifel  ; 
Contemptui  ully-rejectcd  all  my-reproof ; 
Therefore-lliali-they-eat  of-the-fruit  of-their-ways  ; 
And  Ihallbe-fatia  ed  with-their-own-devices. 
For  thedefecflion  cfthe-  mple  fhall-llay-them  ; 
And-tlie-fecurity  ol-fools  ihall-deltroy  them. 

Pruv.  i,  24 — 32. 
Seek-ye  Jehovah,  while-he-may-be-found  ; 
Call-veupon-him,  while-he  is  near: 
Let-the-wicked  f  Hake  his-way  ; 
And-tl'.e  unrighteous  man  his-thoughts  : 
And-let-liim-return  to  Jehovah,  and  he-will  compafllon- 

ate  him  ; 
And  unto  our-God,  for  he-aboundeth  in  f  Tgivenefs  (  k  ). 

Ilaiah  IV.  6.  7. 

Thefe  fynonymous  parallels  fometimes  confift  of  tw«, 
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ftanza,  of  which  two  only  are  fynonymous. 

That  dav,  let  it  become  darknef«  ; 

Let  not  God  from  above  enquire  a  ter  it  ; 

Nor  let  the  flowing  light  radiate  upon  it. 

That  night,  let  u'ter  darkrefs  feize  it  ; 

Let  it  not  be  united  with  the  days  of  the  year  ; 

L;t  it  not  come  into  the  number  of  the  mi  nths. 

Let  the  ftars  (^f  its  twilijiht  be  darkened  : 

Let  it  look  for  light,  and  may  there  be  none  ; 

And  let  it  not  behold  the  eyelids  of  the  morning. 

J  b  iii  4,  6,  9. 
The  fecond  fort  of  par.  llels  are  the  antit.'etic,  when 
two  lines  correfpond  with  one  another  by  an  oppofition 
of  teims  iind  fentiments  ;  when  th-  lecond  is  confafted 
with  the  firll,  fometimes  in  exprefllons,  fometimes  in 
fenfe  only.  Accordingly  the  degrees  of  antithefis  are 
various  :  from  an  exaifl  cmirapofition  of  word  to  word 
through  ;he  whole  fentence,  down  to  a  general  difparitv, 
with  fmf  thing  of  a  c  ntrariety,  in  the  two  propofi- 
ti(  ns.     Thus  in  tiie  follow  ing  examples : 

A  wife  fon  rejoiceth  his  fathei  ; 

But  a  foolilli  fon  is  the  giiet  of  his  mother. 

Prov.  X.  I. 

Where  every  word  hath  its  oppofite  :  for  the  terms 
father  and  tnother  are,  as  the  logicians  fay,  relatively  op- 
pofite. 

The  memory  of  the  juft  is  a  blefllng  ; 

But  the  name  of  the  wicked  (hail  rot.  Piov.  x.  7, 

Here  there  are  only  two  antithetic  terms  :  for  memory 
and  name  are  fynonymous. 

There  is  that  fcattereh,  and  ftill  increafeth  ; 
And  that  is  unreafonably  fparing,  yet  groweth  poor. 

Prov.  ix.  24, 

Here  there  is  a  kind  of  double  antithefis  ;  one  between 
the  two  lines  themfdves  ;  and  likewife  afubordinate  op- 
pofition between  the  two  parts  of  each. 

Thefe  in  chariots,  and  thofe  in  hnrfes  ; 

But  we  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  our  God  will  be  ftrong. 

They  are  bowed  down,  and  fallen  ; 

But  we  are  rifen,  and  maintain  ourfelves  firm. 

Pf.  XX.  7,  fi. 
For  his  wrath  is  but  for  a  moment,  his  favour  for  life  ; 
Sorrow  may  lodge  for  the  evening,  but  in  the  morning 
gladnefs.  Pf.  xxx.  5. 

Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked  fiiall  be  no  more  ; 
Thou  fhalt  look  at  his  place,  and  he  Ihall  not  be  found  : 
But  the  meek  Ihall  inherit  tlie  land  ; 
And  delight  themfdves  in  abundant  profpevity. 

Pf.  xxx?ii.  10,  II. 
In 


(k)  All  the  worJa  bounJ  toi,ethcr  by  hyphens  anfwer  to  fingle  words  in  Hebrew. 
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In  thekft  eximple  'heopp-'ririfn  lleshetwesnlhe  two 
paitstt' ;i  ftan/.a  (it  Iniir  li.es,  tiic  latter  ill  iich  being 
opp.)fed  to  the  former.     So  likewill-  the  following  : 

For  the  mountains  lliall  be  removed  ; 
And  the  hiU;^  ihall  be  nver'hrnwn  : 
But  my  kindnefs  from  thee  lliall  not  be  removed  ; 
And  the  covenant  of  my  peace  lliall  not  be  nvs;  thrown. 

Ifuiah  liv.  to. 

Ifaiah  by  means  of  the  antithetic  parallelifm,  without 
departing  from  his  iifual  d'.^niiy,  adds  f  icatly  to  the 
fwcetnefs  of  his  compofition  in  die  fullo  .ving  inllances  : 

In  a  little  anger  have  I  forfaken  thee  ; 

But  with  great  mercies  will  I  receive  thee  again  : 

In  a  fliort  wrath  I  hid  my  tacc  for  a  moment  from  thee  ; 

But  vritheverlalting  kindnefs  will  Ihiive  meicy  on  thee. 

Ii'aiah  liv.  7,  8. 

Behold  my  fervants  (hall  eat,  but  ye  (liall  be  famiflied  ; 

Behold  my  lervants  fliall  drink,  but  ye  iliall  be  thirlty  ; 

Behold  my  fervants  Ihall   rejoice,  but  ye  Ihall  be  con- 
founded ; 

B.:hold  my  fervants  fhall  fing  aloud,  for  gladnefs  of 
heart. 

But  ye  Ihall  cry  aloud  for  grief  of  heart  ; 

And  in  the  aiiguilli  of  a  broken  fpirit  IhiU  ye  howl. 

Ifaiah  Ixv.  13,  14. 

Frequently  one  line  or  member  contains  two  fenti- 
ments  : 

The  nations  raged  ;  tHe  kingdoms  were  moved  ; 
He  uttered  a  voice  ;  the  earth  was  dilFolved  : 
Be  Hill,  and  know  that  I  am  God  : 
I  will  be  exalted  in  the  nations,  I  wi'.l  be  exalted  in  the 
earth.  Pf.  xlvi.  6.  10. 

When  thou  pafl'ed  through  waters  I  am  with  thee  ; 
And  through  rivers,  they  fliall  not  overwhelm  thee  : 
When  thou  walked  in  the  tire  thou  Ihalt  not  be  fcurched  ; 
And  the  flame  lliall  not  cleave  to  thee. 

Ifaidhxliii.  2. 

The  third  fort  of  parallels  is  the  fynthetic  or  con- 
ftruftive:  where  the  paralltlifm  confifls  only  in  the  fi- 
milar  t<,rm  ot  conllruiftion  ;  in  which  wor  i  d.ies  not 
anfwer  to  word,  and  leiuence  to  fentence,  as  equ'valent 
or  oppofite  ;  but  there  is  a  correfpondence  and  equality 
between  difFeient  propofitions,  in  refped  of  the  Ihape 
and  turn  of  the  whole  Icntencc,  and  of  the  conltrutftive 
parts  ;  I'uch  as  noua  anfvvering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb, 
member  to  member,  negative  to  negative,  interrogative 
to  interrogative. 

Lo  I  he  with-hoKleth  the  waters,  and  they  are  dried  up: 
And  he  f^ndeth  them  forth,  and  they  overturn  the  earth. 
With  him  is  llren^th.  and  perfcvft  exillence  ; 
Tile  deceived,  and  the  deceiver,  are  his. 

Job  xii.  13 — 16. 
Is  fuch  then  the  faft  which  I  choofe  ? 
That  a  man  fliinild  aflU  iflhis  foul  tor  a  day  ? 
Is  it,  that  he  fhoiild  bow  diwn  his  head  like  a  bulrufh, 
And  fprcad  fackdcth  and  a(hes  for  his  couch  ? 
.".hail  this  Recalled  a  fait. 
And  a  dav  acceptalile  10  Jehovah  ? 
Is  not  this  the  '"ill  th  it  I  clionfe  ? 
To  diif  Ive  the  bands  of  wickednefs'; 
Toli'iifen  tiieopnrefTiv  buithens ; 
To  deliver  thofe  that  arecrulhed  by  violence  ; 
■       Vol.  XVII. 
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And  that  ye  fliould  break  a  under  every  yoke  .'  .^a-iprore. 

Is  it  not  to  dill  ibute  tl'.y  bread  to  the  hungry  ;  \,^->^-~m^ 

And  to  bring  the  w  inderint;  poor  into  iliy  ht.ufe  ? 

When  thou  feed  the  naked,  ih.'r  thou  clothe  him  ; 

And  th.tt  thou  hide  not  thyfelf  finni  tliinc  own  flelh  ? 

Then  (liall  thy  light  break  forth  like  the  morning  ; 

And  thy  w.unds  fliall  ipeedily  be  healed  over  : 

And  thy  rii;hteoufnefs  Ihall  go  before  thee  ; 

And  the  glory  ot  Jehovah  (hall  bring  nji  tliy  rear." 

Ifaiah  Iviii.  5  — 8. 

We  fhall  produce  another  example  of  this  fpecies  of 
parallelifm  fiom  Pf.  xix.  8 — 1 1.  from  Dr  Lowth  : 

The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfeft,  redoring  the  foul ; 

The  tedimony  of  Jehovah  is  lure,  making  wife  the 
fimple  ; 

The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart  ; 

The  commandment  of  Jehovah  is  clear,  enlightening 
the  eyes  : 

The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enduring  for  ever  ; 

The  judgments  of  Jehovah  are  truth,  they  are  juft  alto- 
gether. 

Mo'e  delirable  than  gold,  or  than  much  fine  gold  ; 

And  fweeter  than  honey,  or  the  dropping  of  honey- 
combs. 

Synonymous  parallels  have  the  appearance  of  .irt  and 
concinnily,  and  a  dudied  elegance  ;  they  prevail  chiefly 
in  fhorter  poems  ;  in  many  of  the  Pialms. ;  in  Balaam'j 
prophecies  ;  iVequently  in  thofe  of  Ifaiah,  which  arc 
mod  of  them  dillinifl  poems  of  no  great  length.  The 
antithetic  parallelifm  gives  an  acu  enefs  and  force  to 
adages  and  moral  fentences  ;  and  therefore  abounds  in 
Solomon'b  Proverbs,  and  elfewhere  is  not  often  to  be 
met  with.  The  poem  of  Job,  being  on  a  large  plan, 
and  in  a  high  tragic  dyle,  though  very  exa<5l  in  the  di- 
vilion  of  the  lines  and  in  the  parallelifm,  and  aflFording 
many  fine  examples  of  the  fynonymous  kind,  yet  ci  11- 
fids  chiefly  of  the  condruftlve.  A  happy  mixture  of 
the  feveral  frts  gives  an  agreeable  variety  ;  and  they 
ferve  mutually  to  recommend  and  fet  oiT  one  another. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have  derived  every 
thing  wehavefaid  relating  to  Hebrew  poetry  from  the 
elegant  Ledlures  of  Dr  Lowth,  which  are  beautifully 
tranllatcd  by  Mr  Gregory,  a  didinguilbed  author  as 
well  as  tranflator.  41 

The  book  of  Proverbs  has  always  been  accounted  ca- The  book 
nonical.    The  Hebrew  title  of  it  is  Mijhli*,  which  fig-  of  P™- 
nifies  "  fimilitudes."   It  has  always  been  afciibed  to  So- ^"""J- 
lomon,  whofe  name  it  bears,  though  fome  have  doubted       ''" 
whether  he  really  was  the  aiuhor  of  every  one  o(  tlie 
maxims  which  it  contains.     Thofe  in  chap.  xxx.  are  in- 
deed called  tht  'words  of  Augur  the  fon  of  Jahch,  and 
the  title  of  the  3  id  or  lad  chapter  is    the  imrds    ot 
King  Lemud.     It  feems  certain  that  the  collection  call- 
ed the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  was  di.,eded  in  the  oider  in 
which  we  now  have  it  by  dilFerent  h.ids;   but  it  is 
not,  therefore  to  be    corcliided  that  they  are  i.ot   the 
work  of  Solomon.     Several  perfons  might  have  made 
coUeilions  of  them  :  He/.ekiah,  among  others,  as  men- 
tioned chapter  xxv.     Agur  and  Ez;a  might  liavc  done 
the  fame.     From  thefe  feveral  collefl^ons  the  work  was 
compile!  which  we  have  now  in  our  handi, 

Tlie  book  of  Proverbs  may  be  confiJcred  under  .'ive 

divilions.     1.  The  firft,  which  is  a  kind  of  preface,  ex- 
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Scripfure.   tends  tc  the  loth  chapter.     This  c'>nt.'.ins  general  cau-    complete  conviiflion  of  the  vanity  of  all  eartl^ly  enjoy-    Scriptur*, 
'"-'  V— »-'  jjgj,^  apj  exhortations  for  a  teacher  to  hU  pupil,  ex-    mtnts  proves  it  t'>  have  been   the  work  of  a  pe;iitent. 


nrelFcd  in  eletrant  language,  only  conneiScJ  in  its  p.irts,  Some  pjlfigcs  in  it  ieem,  indeed,  to  exprtfs  an  Epicu- 

illullrated  with  beautiful  tlefcripiion,  aiid  well  contrived  rean  notit.n  cf  Providence.     But  it  is  to  be  obl-rvcd, 

to  enj:a£;;e  and  intereft  the  attention.  that  the  author,  in  an  academic  way,  difputes  on  both 

J.  The    fecond  part  extends  from  the  beginning  of  fides  of  tlie  <iueiHon  ;  and  at  lail  conclude;,  prperly, 

chap.  X.  to  chjp.  xxii.    17.  and  cinfuts  of  what  may  that  to  "  fear  God  and  keep  his  commmdments  is  the 

ftri.5tly  and  properly  be  called  proverbs,  vi/..  unconncel-  whtle  duty  of  man  ;  for  God  (fays  he)  v.iil  bung  every 
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cd  ientences,  exprelfed  with  much  neatnefs  and  fimpli-    work  to  judgment,  and  every  ficret   thn  g 
ci:y.     They  are  truly,  to  iife  the  language  of  their  fage    be  good,  or  \.-helhcr  it  be  evil." 
author,  "  apples  of  gold  in  pidures  nt  filver." 

3.  In  th^  tiiird  part,  which  is  included  between  thap- 
tsr  xxii.  16.  and  chapter  xxv.  the  tutor  drops  the  fen- 
teniious  ll yk-,  addreifes  his  pupil  as  prcfent,  ai;d  delivers 
his  advices  in  a  connected  manner. 

4.  Tlie  proveibi  whi'Ji  are  included 
xxv.  and  chapter  xxx.  are  luppofed  to 


whcJ'.sr  it 

The  general  tenor  and  llyle  of  Ecclcfialles  is  very  dif- 
ferent Irom  ih:  book  of  Proverbs,  though   there  are 
many  detached  fentiments  and  proveriis  interfptr.td.  L„^t},',^ 
For  the  whok  work    is  uniform,  and  confined   to  one  Hebrew 
fubjedl,  namely,  tlie  vanity  of  the  woild  exemplified  ny  Poetry. 
:tween  chapter    the  expeii^'ncc  or  Solnmon,  wh*  is  introduced  in  the  cii.r- 
»ve  been  leleii^-    rader  of  aperfon  invclligating  a  very  dithcult  qneliion. 


! 


ed  by  the  men  of  Hexckiah  from   fome  larger  colle^ion  examining  the  arguments  on  ei-iier  fide,  and  at  lcr.g:h 

cf  Suiomon,  tnat  r.,    b,   the  piophet-.  whcra  he  em-  difengaging  himlclf  Irom  an  anxiou-j  and  doubtful  cii- 

ploycd  to  reftoie  the  fcrvice  and  vvrituigs of  the  church,  putation.      It  would  be  very  ditiicuk  to  diilinguilii  tlie 

SoiViC  of  the  pri)verbs  which  Solomon   had   intnduccd  part>  and  arrangement  of  thi^  proauction  ;  the  order  of 

into  the  former  part  of  the  book  are  here  repeated.  the  fn))i';i;t,  and  the   ci-.niieftu  n  of  the   ar.;;:ument:,  ar 
5.  The  prudent  admoi  itions  which  A  ugur  delivered 


to  his  pupils  lihiel  and  Ucal  are  contained  in  the  30th 
ciiapter,  and  in  '.he  3  i  fl  are  recorded  the  precepts  whicli 
ih'e  mother  of  Lemuel  delivered  to  her  li-n. 


'  Rom.  xl 
16,  JO. 
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the  fn'jj'.'iit,  and  the  C'-.niieftu  n  of  the  argument: 
involved  in  fo  much  obicurity,  th'U  fcarcely  any  two 
comment  itors  have  agreed  ct  ncerning  the  plan  of  ths 
work,  and  the  acctirat;  civifion  ol  it  into  parts  or  fec- 
tions.  The  truth  is,  the  laws  of  methodical  cumpofi- 
Several  references  are  evidently  mtde  to  the  bo.ik  of  tion  and  arrangement  were  n;  ither  known  by  the  He- 
Provcrbs  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Tellament  *.  biew^s  ncr  regarded  in  thei.-   didaclic    writings.      They 

The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  atf.  rd  fpecimens  of  the  uniformly  retained  the  old  fenten'.ious  man.ier,  nordid 
didadic  poetrv  of  the  Hebrews.  They  ab'iunJ  wi'h  they  fubmit  to  method,  even  where  the  occafion  appe;ir- 
anti-.heiic  paia.lels;  for  this  form  is  peculiarly  adapted  ed  to  demand  it.  The  llyle  of  this  work  is,  how  ver, 
to  th.it  kind  of  writing,  to  a  Jages,  aphorifms,  jind  de-  fmgular  ;  the  language  is  generally  low  ;  it  is  frequently 
tached  fentences.  Indeed,  the  elegance, aciitenefs,  and  loote,  unconneded,  approaching  to  the  incorreiitnels  cf 
fiirce  of  a  great  iiumbcr  cf  Solomon's  wife  fayhigs  .irifi    couTerfation  ;  and   poifeires  very  little  of  the   poetical 


Take  the  following 


in  a  great  meafure  from  the  antithetic  fnrm,  the  oppo- 
fition  of  diftion  and  fentiment 
examples  : 

The  blows  of  a  friend  are  faithful  ; 
But  the  kiTe;  of  an  enemy  are  treacherous. 
The  cloyed  will  t-ample  upon  an  honeycomb  ; 
But  to  the  hungry  every  bitter  thing  is  fweet. 
Thjre  is  who  maketh   himfelf  rich,  and  wanteth  all 
things  ; 


•  TVoycrbfi 
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ch.iracler,  even  in  the  compofition  and  itrucfture  ot  the 
periods  :  which  peculiarity  may  pollihly  be  accounted 
for  from  t!ie  nature  ot  tliefubjeft.  Contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion cf  the  Rabbies,  Ecclefialles  has  been  clall'.'d  among 
tlic  poetical  books  ;  though,  if  their  authority  and  opi- 
nions were  of  any  weight  or  importance,  tliey  might 
peihaps  on  this  occahon  deferve  liimj  attention.  44 

The  Song  of  Solomon,  in  the  opinion  of  Ur  Lowth,  ■^o"K<=f 
is  an  efttkalarn'tnr.i  or  nuptial  dialogue,  in  whicli  the  ^°'°^''"- 
principal  charaffers  are  Solomon,  his  bride,  and  a  clio. 
rus  of  virgins.  S'lme  are  ot  opinion  that  it  is  to  lie 
taken  altogether  in  a  literal  fenfe  ;  but  the  generality 
of  Jews  and  Chriftians  have  elleemed  it  whciily  allego- 
rical, exprelhng  the  union  of  Jcfus  Chrilf  and  tlia 
church.  Dr  Lowth  has  fuppoited  the  common  opi- 
nion,  by  ihowing  that  the  lacred  writeis  ofien  appiv 
metaphors  to  God  and  his  people  deiived  from  the 


Who  make.h  himfelf  poor,  yet  hath  much  wealth. 
The  rich  man  is  will:  in  his  own  eyes. 
But  the  poor  man  that  luth  dilcernment  to  trace  him 
out  Will  dcfpilehim  *. 

The  Hebrew  title  of  the  book  whicli  we  call  Eccle- 
fiafles   i;  Kete'.h,    that     is,    the   Gatherer  or   ColkCi-jr ; 
t  is  fj  called,  either  becaule  the  work   itfelf  is  a 

coUenion  of  maxims,  or  becaufe  it  was  delivered  to  an  conjugal  lli'te.     Our  S.iviour  is  Ityled  a  lrLi(grcom  by 

affembly  ^j/Z'friri/  together  to  hear  them.     The  Greek  John  the  Baptilf  (Johniii.),  and  is  reprefented   in  the 

term  Ecclfuijhi  is   of  the  fime  import,  figniiying  one  fame  charader    in  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins.   Mi- 

vi\v>  gathers  together  a  congreg.uion,  or   who  lUfrourfes  chaeli<,  on  the  other  har.d,  rejeiffs  the  argument  drawn 

rr /i-i;.7:/i.'/ to  an   aiferrbly  convened.     That   So'.onion  from  analogy  as  inconcKillve,  and  tiie  opinion  of  J;ws 

was  the  author  «f  this  book  is  iKyond  all  doubt  ;  the  and  Chrilfians  as  of  no  greater  authority  than  the  opi- 

hemtiful  deicription  of  the  phenomena  in  the  natural  nion  of  the  moderns, 
g  _,            world,  and  their  caufcs ;  of    the    circulation    of   the        The  fecond  of  thefe  great  divifions  under  which  the 

nion  bci'ori '^'°''''»  as  fome   think*,  and  the  economy  of  the  liii-  Jews    clatlld  the    books    of  tlie  Old  TtflaniLrit  was 

the  Uu-       mvn  frame,  (hews  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  philof.ipher.  that  of  the  Prophets,  which  formerly  compichended  16 

At  wliat  period  ot  his  life  it  was  written  may  he  eafily  bot^ks. 

found  out.     The  a.Tedir.g  account  of  the  infirmities  of        The  Prophets  were  16  in  number  :  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah, 

I  Id  age  which  it  contains,  is  a  flrong  indication  tliat  the  E/ekiel,  Daniel,   Hofea,  Ji>el,  Amos,  Ob.idiaii,  Jon  ^h, 
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uathor  knew  by  experience    what  they  were;  .ind  his   Micah,  Nahun:!,   Habakkuk. 


Z,epiiantal],  ii.iggji,  Ze. 
ch.iiiah, 
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8<;rirture.   c!ia;!ah,  Mai;iclii.     The  four  firfta.e  callcJ  ihc  q-e^Lr 
''•"^-^•^^  prrphets;  the  other  t\iclve  are  dcucr.iiiuteJ  the  rwiisr 

prci-het  . 
Wri'in<rsof  ^^'  wri'.ings  of  the  Prnpliet?  .-.re  to  Chrifti.ins  the 
the  pro-  mod  intereftiiig  p.irt  of  the  Old  Teft^inieiit ;  for  th.ey  af- 
ford one  iif  the  moll  powerful  arguments  for  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Coiifti.m  religion.  If  we  could  only 
prove,  therefore,  >hat  thefe  prophecies  were  uttered  a 
fmgle  ceatiiry  bct^ire  tiie  events  took  place  to  which 
they  relate,  their  cl.iim  to  ir.fpiration  wi;iild  be  unquef- 
tionabk.  Bit  we  can  prove  tluit  the  interval  between 
their  ennnci.i'.ion  and  accomplilhai^nt  extended  much 
f.inhcr,  even  to  5C0  and  1000  ye.irs,  and  in  feme  cafes 
much  inore. 

Tiie  books  of  the  prophets  are  mentioned  by  Jo- 
fcphus,  and  therefore  furely  exilled  in  his  time;  they  are 
alfo  quoted  byour  Savioiir,undcr  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  tlie  Pnphits.  We  arc  informed  Ly  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius,  th.it  about  60  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour  there  w.is  an  uiiivirfil  expectation  in  the  call 
of  a  great  perfonage  who  was  10  arife  ;  an-i  the  fource 
of  this  expef>ation  is  traced  by  the  fame  writers  to  thi 
f.icred  b  loks  of  th;  Jews.  Tiicy  exlilcd  alfo  in  the 
time  r.f  AntiocliMs  Epiphines,  A.  C.  i65  ;  for  when 
that  tyrart  prrhibiied  the  readi.^g  of  the  law,  the  books 
cf  the  Prophets  were  fublHtuted  in  its  pl.nce,  and  were 
continued  as  a  part  of  the  daily  fervice  after  the  inter- 
di<5l  H^ainft  the  law  of  Mofes  was  taken  off.  We  for- 
merly rem  irked,  that  re.*"erences  are  made  by  the  author 
ci EcUfiojUcus,  A.  C.  200,  to  the  writings  of  Ifaiab, 
Jetemiah,  and  Ezckiel,  and  that  he  nicnions  the  12 
Prophets.  We  can  afcend  ftill  higher,  and  aflcrt  fiom 
tlic  hmguage  cf  the  Prophets,  that  all  their  writings 
Unill  have  been  compofed  before  the  Babylonifh  capti- 
vity, or  within  a  cc.tuiy  after  it  ;  for  all  tt  them,  ex- 
cept Daniel  and  Ezra,  are  compofe^i  in  Hebrew,  and 
even  in  them  Ion?  pifHiges  are  found  in  th.it  l.uigu.ige: 
but  it  is  a  well  kaown  i.\Q,  that  all  the  books  written 
by  Jews  about  two  centuries  after  that  era  are  compo- 
fed  in  the  Syriac,  or  Chaldaic,  or  Greek  language. 
"  Let  .''.r.y  ma:)  (fays  Mithaelis)  compare  what  was  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew  after  the  Eabyli.nifli  exile,  and,  I  appre- 
hend, he  will  perceive  no  lefs  evident  marks  of  decay 
ihnii  in  the  Latin  language."  Evcnintl.e  time  of  Ez- 
ra, the  common  people,  from  their  Irng  refidence  in 
Brfbylor.ia,  had  forgoilen  the  Hebrew,  and  it  was  ne- 
celfary  for  the  learned  to  interpret  the  law  o!  Mofes  to 
them.  We  can  therelore  afcertain  witli  very  confider- 
able  prccifion  the  date  cf  tlie  prophetic  writings  ; 
which  indeed  is  ih.e  only  important  point  to  be  deter- 
mined :  Tor  wliether  we  can  difcover  the  authors  or 
not,  if  we  can  only  eilablilh  their  ancient  date,  we  Ihall 
be  fully  entitled  to  draw  this  conclufion,  that  the  pre- 
diiTtioiis  of  the  Prophets  are  infpired. 

Much  has  been  wiitten  to  explain  the  nature  cf  in- 
fpiiation,  and  to  fhow  by  what  methods  God  impasted 
to  the  propliets  tha:  divine  knowledge  which  they 
were  commaided  to  publifh  to  their  countrymen.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  todifclofe  the  nature  ot  dreams 
and  vifions,  and  to  defcribe  the  ecftacy  cr  rapture  to 
which  the  prophets  were  luppnfed  to  be  raifed  while 
they  uttered  their  prediiflions.  Not  to  mention  the 
depraciii'g  and  indecent  comp.irifon  which  this  lad  cir- 
cumdance  fuggelh,  we  fhall  only  inform  thofe  who  ex- 
peifl  lure  an  explanation  of  the  prophetic  dreams  and 
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vifio.is,  til  it  i-jejuc.!}  li'.:  .ii:.,v/t  /.J  L'  nu'ik  above  -.uli:t  ti 
'■.•jrititn.  The  manner  in  wi.ic!)  the  allwi.'e  and  inilecn 
God  may  think  proper  to  operate  upon  tV.c  niii.ds  «,f 
his  creatines,  we  might  expcft  I'lfrkri  to  be  niylterious 
and  inexplicable.  Indeed  iuch  an  inquiry,  though  i: 
were  fuccefsful,  would  only  gratify  luriofiiy,  without 
being  in  the  lead  degree  conducive  to  uftl'ul  Lnow- 
ledgc. 

The  buf.nefs  of  piflofophy  is  not  to  inquire  lijw 
almiglity  power  produced  the  iVanie  of  nature,  an  1 
belloived  upon  it  that  beauty  and  grandeur  which  i< 
everywhere  confpicuou;,  but  to  difcover  ihol'e  maiks  of 
intelligence  and  dcfign,  and  the  various  pnrpoles  10 
w'hijh  the  works  of  nature  are  fubfervient.  Philoiiiphv 
his  of  late  been  dirsifted  to  theology  and  the  (ludy  <.V 
tlie  Scriptures  with  ihs  h.ippicll  effeifts  ;  but  it  is  no- 
permitted  to  enter  within  the  vail  which  the  Lord  of 
N.itnrc  his  tlirown  over  his  council?.  Its  province, 
which  is  fufficicntly  extcnfive,  is  to  c.\-aminc  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prophecies,  and  10  difcover  their  appli- 
cation. 

The  charafler  of  the  prophetic  (lyle  varies  accord 
ing  to  the  genius,  the  education,  an.l  mode  of  li-  o"j^_, 
ving  of  the  refpcfcive  authcrs  ;  but  there  are  fome  pe-  ftyl.-fy 
caliirities  which  run  through  the  whole  prophetic  boliccl. 
bocks.  A  plain  un.idorned  llyle  wculd  not  liave  fuit- 
ed  thofe  men  who  were  to  wrap  the  niyfteriei  of  futu- 
rity in  a  veil,  which  was  not  to  be  penetrated  till  the 
events  themfelves  Ihould  be  accomplilhc  I.  For  it  was 
never  the  intention  of  prophecy  tj  unfold  futurity  to 
our  view,  as  many  of  the  ralli  interpreters  cf  prophecy 
fondly  imagine  ;  for  this  would  be  inconiilicnt  wiih  the 
free  agency  of  man.  It  w.is  therefore  a'^rtcable  to  the 
wifdom  of  God  that  prophecies  Ihould  be  couched  in  a 
langu.ige  which  would  render  them  unintelligible  till 
the  peii.d  of  their  completion;  yet  fuch  a  Linguage 
as  is  di'linft,  regular,  and  would  be  cafily  explained 
when  the  events  themfelves  liiould  have  taken  place. 
This  is  precifely  the  chara<5lcr  of  the  prophetic  l.m- 
guage.  It  is  partly  deiived  from  the  hieroglyphical 
fytrbols  cf  Egypt,  to  which  tlie  Ifraeliccs  during  their 
fervitude  were  familiarized,  and  partly  from  that  ana- 
logy which  fufids  between  natural  objects  and  thofe 
which  are  moral  and  political. 

The  prophets  borrowed  their  imagery  from  the  mod  Corro'wcd 
fplendid  and  fublime  natural  objeifls,  from  the  holl  ,,;  fromaca- 
heaven,  from  feas  and  mountains,  fr.m  llorms  and  'ogy. 
earthquakes,  and  from  the  mod  ftiiking  revolutions  in 
nature.  Tiie  i.-f/<y?/j/io£//f.f  they  ufed  as  fymbols  to  cx- 
prefs  thrones  and  dignities,  and  thofe  who  enjoyed 
them.  Earth  was  the  fymbol  for  men  of  low  cdate. 
Hiid.s  reprefents  the  mifcrable.  /Ifcending  to  h:av;r., 
and  defcendmg  to  earth,  are  phra  es  which  exprefs  rifing 
to  power,  or  hailing  from  it.  Great  earthquale:,  the 
Jhalirg.oJ  heaven  and  earth,  denote  the  Commotions  and 
overthrov7  of  kingdoms.  1'he  fun  reprelents  the  whole 
race  of  kings  fliining  with  regal  power  and  glory.  The 
moonxi  the  fymbol  of  the  common  pe  pie.  The  Jjr^ 
are  fubordin.'.tc  princes  and  great  men.  L'^ht  denotes 
glory,  truth,  t  r  kn(,wledge.  Darlnefs  exprelfes  obfcu- 
rity  of  condition,  error,  and  ignorance.  The  iLirUr.ing 
ofthefun,l\iQ  turning  of  the  vioon  into  blcoJ,  .\TiiX  xh^  fatt- 
ing of  the  JIars,  lignily  the  deilru>5lion  or  dcfolation  of 
a  kingd.  m.  New  mojns,  the  returning  of  a  nation  from 
a  difperfcd  date.  Conflapratton  of  the  earth,  is  the  fvm- 
0^2  'kol 
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And  from 
hierogly- 
.phics. 


Sffipture.  b:)l  for  deflruiSiun  by  war.  The  afcent  of  fmoh  from 
^''"^'~'*' any  thing  b'.irniiij;  for  ever,  denotes  the  contiuu.ince  of 
ap;opL'  under  fl.iveiy.  Riding  in  t!.<<:  chuds,  fignifics 
reignln  j  over  many  fubjefts.  T  mpejUtous  'wt.ids,  or  motion 
of  the  c'otids,  denote  wars.  T/juWi?/- denotes  the  noile 
of  multitudes.  Fount :ins  of  wi'-rx  exprefs  cities. 
Mountains  anl  ijliindi,  cities  with  the  territories  belong- 
ing to  theni.  Botijh  and  f1}i[>!  ftand  (or  familifi,  af- 
fi.nijlies,  and  towns.  A  furejl  is  put  for  a  kingdom. 
A  ivHJjnt.fs  for  a  nation  much  diminilhed  in  its  num- 
bers. 

Animal?,  as  a  lion,  l/r.ir,  L-oparJ,  ^oat,  are  put  for 
kingdoms  or  poliiical  rommuni-ies  correfpondiiig  to 
their  refpective  charaflers.  When  a  man  or  be.  It  is 
put  for  a  kInt;doni,  the  head  reprefents  thofe  who  go- 
vern ;  the  M;/ thofe  who  are  governed;  the  horm  de- 
note the  number  of  miUtaiy  powers  or  ftates  that  rife 
from  the  heaJ.  Seeiig  fignifi-s  underllanding  ;  eyes  men 
of  underftanding  ;  tlie  mouth  denotes  a  lawglvei  ;  the 
arm  of  a  man  is  put  for  power,  or  for  the  people  by 
■whofe  Itrength  his  power  is  exercifed  \fea  reprelent  the 
loweft  of  the  people. 

Sucli  is  the  precifion  and  regularity  of  the  prophetic 
language,  which  we  learn  to  interpret  bv  comp-iring 
prophecies  which  are  accomplilhed  with  the  EkSs  to 
which  they  correfpond.  So  far  is  the  (ludy  of  it  car- 
ried already,  that  a  diftionary  has  been  compofed  to 
explain  it  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  a  thort  time  it 
may  be  fo  fully  underftood,  tlia'  we  (hall  find  little  dif- 
ficulty in  explaining  any  prophecy.  But  let  ui  not 
from  this  expeifl,  that  the  prophecies  will  emble  us  to 
penetrate  the  d-iik  clouds  of  futurity  :  No!  Tiie  diffi- 
culty of  applying  prophecies  to  their  correfponding 
events,  before  completion,  will  ftill  remain  urifurmount- 
able.  Thofe  men,  therefore,  however  pious  and  well- 
meaning  they  may  be,  who  attempt  to  explain  and  ap- 
ply prophecies  which  are  not  yet  accomphflied,  and 
who  delude  the  credulous  multitude  by  their  own  ro- 
mantic conjedures,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  rafhnefs  and 
prefumption. 

The  predictions  of  the  prophets,  according  to  the 
c pinion  of  Dr  Lowth,  are  written  in  a  poetic  llyie. 
They  poilefs  indeed  all  the  charafleriltics  of  Hebrew 
j)oetry,  with  the  fiugle  exceptii  n,  tha:  none  ot  them 
are  .alphabetical  or  acroftic,  which  is  an  artificial   ar- 


il 
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rangem.-nt  utterly  repugnant    to   the  natirre  of  pro-  Scripture, 
phecy. 

The  other  arguments,  Imwev' r,  ought  to  be  parli- 
cula.-^y  adverted  to  upon  thi-  fubjea  :  ciie  poetic  d'a- 
leift,  tor  inltance,  the  d'clion  ft>  totally  d'tlercnt  from 
the  Ian .,u  '.ge  of  commoii  liie,  and  other  finiilar  circum- 
ftinces,  which  an  atte.tive  reader  will  cafily  difcovcr, 
but  which  cannot  be  explained  by  a  few  ex-^mple>  ;  tor 
circumlian -es  which,  taken  ftparately,  appear  but  of 
fmali  acomrnt,  are  in  a  us.ited  view  frequently  of  the 
greatell  Importance.  To  iheii:  we  may  add  the  artifi- 
cial conformation  of  the  fcntences  ;  whicli  are  a  necef- 
fary  concomi'ant  of  met'ical  compofitio.i,  the  only  one 
ind:ed  which  is  now  apparent,  as  it  has  always  appear- 
ed to  us. 

The  order  in  wliicli  the  bonks  of  the  minor  prophets 
are  placed  are  not  the  fame  in  the  Septuagint  ;;s  in  the  |  ™f"^ 
Hebrew  *.  According  to  the  latter,  they  (land  as  in  p™hcts. 
our  traviflation  ;  but  in  lire  Greek,  the  itnes  is  altered 
as  to  the  fix  firll,  to  the  tollowin.;  irrHngement  :  Ho- 
fea,  Amos,  Mica,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah.  This  change, 
however,  is  of  no  confequ^ncc,  li'ace  neither  in  the  ori- 
ginal, nor  in  the  Sepiuagint,  are  they  pl.aced  with  ex- 
a(5t  regard  to  the  time  in  which  their  facred  authors  re- 
fpeftively  flnuriilied. 

The  order  in  which  they  fliould  ftand,  if  chrrnologi- 
cally  arranged,  is  by  Blair  and  others  fuppofed  to  be 
as  foil  '\vs  :  Jonah,  Amos,  Hofea,  Micah  Nihum,  Joel, 
Zepbanlah,  Habbakbk,  Obadiah,  Haggai,  Zecharlah, 
Malachi.  And  tliis  order  will  be  lound  to  be  generally 
confident  with  the  periods  to  which  the  Prophets  will 
be  tefpe(fiivcly  afligned  in  the  following  pages,  except 
in  the  inftance  of  J"el,  who  probably  fiourlfhed  ra- 
ther earlier  than  he  is  placed  by  thele  chronologers. 
The  precife  period  of  this  prophet,  however,  car.not 
be  afccrtained  ;  and  fome  diipute'  might  be  maintained 
concerning  the  priority  of  others  alfo,  when  they  were 
nearly  contemporaries,  as  Amos  and  Hofea  ;and  when 
the  firft  prophecies  of  a  later  prophet  were  delivered  at; 
the  fame  time  with,  or  previous  to,  thofe  of  a  prophet 
who  was  called  earlier  to  the  facred  office.  The  foU 
lowing  icheme,  however,  in  which  alfo  the  greater  pro- 
pliets  will  be  introduced,  may  enable  the  reader  more 
accurately  to  con.preliend  the  aflual  and  relative  pericds 
in  which  they  feverally  prophefied. 
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The  Prophets  in  their  fuppofed  Order  of  Time,  arranged  according  to  Blair's  Tables  * 

with  but  little  Variation. 


Before  Chri  ft. 

Kings  of Judah. 

Kings  of  Ifrael. 

Jonah, 

Between  856 

and  784. 

Jehu,  and  Jehoahaz,  accord- 
ing to  Lloyd  ;  but  Joafh 
and  Jeroboam  the  Second 
according  to  Blair. 

Anros, 

Betwee-'  810 

and  785 

U/ziah,  ch.  i.   1. 

Jeroboam  'he  Second, 
chap    i.   I. 

Hofea, 

r.et    ecu  810 
and  725. 

U/.ziah,  Jothani,  Aha/.,  the 
third  year  of  Hezek'..h. 

Jercb'  am  the  Sm    r.d, 
chap.  i.  1 

'  Biffiop 
Newcome'i 
Vcrfion  of 
Minor  pro- 
phets, Pre- 
face, p.  41 
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I    Before  Chri  ft. 


Ifaiah, 


Between  8l0 
and  (t(j8. 
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Kin.'s  of  Ifrnel. 


Uz/.iah,  J'th.im,  Alia^,  and 
Hezekiah,  chup.  i.  i.  and 
pcrhiips  M-iualleh. 


Joel. 


Betwe  :n  8io 
and  660,  or 
later. 


Uzziah,  or  pofliWy  Manaf- 
feh. 


Micah, 


Between  738 
and  699 


Nahum, 


Between  720 
and  698. 


Zephaniah, 


Between  1640 
and  609. 


Jeremiah, 


Habakkuk, 


Between  62S 
and  586. 


Bel  ween  6 1 2 
and  598. 


Joiham,  Aha'/,  and  He/e- 
kiah,  I  Iiaji.  i.  1. 


Pckahand  Hofca. 


Piobably  tow.irds  the  clofe 
of  H^zekiah's  reign. 


In  the  reign  of  Jofuih,  chap, 
i'  I. 


In  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Jofiah. 


fcripture. 


Piobably  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakini. 


Daniel, 


Obadiah, 


B^--tvveen  606 
and  534. 


Between  588 
and  583. 


Ezekiel, 


Haggai, 


Ztchariah, 
Malachi, 


Between  595 
and  536. 


About  520 
to  518. 


During  all  the  Captivity. 


Between  the  t.ikint,'  of  J-ru- 
falam  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  tlie  deftru(5tion  of  the 
Edomites  by  him. 


During  part  of  the  Capti- 
vity. 


After  the  return  from   Ba- 
bylon. 


Fr  >m  520  to 
5  18,  or  longer. 


Between  436 
and  397. 


Sharadcr 


Ifaiah  is  fuppofed  to  have  entered  upon  the  prophe- 
tic office  in  the  lall  year  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  about 
758  years  beft  re  Chtift :  and  it  is  certain  that  he  lived 
to  the  15th  "r  16th  years  of  Hezekiah.  This  makes 
tl'.e  lealt  pnflible  term  of  the  duration  ^f  his  propheti- 
cal office  about  48  years  The  Jews  have  a  tradition 
that  Ifaiah  was  put  to  r'eath  in  the  r;ij;n  of  ManalTeh, 
bein<  fawn  afunder  %vith  t  wo  den  faw  by  the  command 
of  that  tyrant :  but  when  we  recoil.;  r  how  much  the 
tra.!itions  of  the  Jews  were  condemn^  ,i  l)y  our  Savinur, 
■we  will  not  be  difpofed  to  s^ive  tlicn  much  credit. 
The  time  of  the  delivery  of  f^me  of  his  prophecies  is 
ei'her  exprefsly  marked,  or  fufirlently  clear  from  the 
hiitory  to  wl'.ich  they  relate.  The  date  of  a  few  others 
may  with  fonie  pr-.babil'ty  be  deduced  from  internal 
marks; from  expreffions,  defciiptions,  a.id  cirucraftances 
in'crwoicn 

Ifiiah,  the  firft  of  the  pr -phets  both   in  order  and 


of  his  ityle.  dignityi  abounds  in  fuch  tranfcendant  exctUencies,  that 


he  m^y  be  properly  faid  to  afford  the  mofl  perfert  mo- 
del of  the  prophetic  poetry.  He  is  at  once  elegant 
and  fublime,  forcible  and  ornamented  ;  he  unites  energy 
with  copioufncfs,  and  dignity  with  variety.  In  his  fen-  LowthX 
timents  there  is  uncommon  elevation  and  niajefty  ;  in  "^'ah- 
his  imagery  the  utmoft  propriety, elegance,  dignity,  and 
diverfity  ;  in  his  language  uncommon  beauty  and  ener- 
gy ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  obfcurity  of  his  fubjedts, 
a  furprifini^  degree  of  cleamefs  and  (implicily.  To 
thefe  we  may  add,  there  is  fuch  fweetnefs  in  the  poeti- 
cal compodtion  of  his  fentences,  whether  it  proceed 
friim  art  or  genius,  that  if  the  Hebiew  poetry  at  pre- 
fent  is  pi  ifelfed  of  any  remains  of  its  native  grace  and 
harmony,  we  Ihall  chiefly  find  them  in  the  writings  of 
I'.i  ah  :  I'll  that  the  faying  of  Ezekiel  may  moft  jullly 
be  applied  to  this  prophet : 

Thou  art  the  confirmed  exemplar  of  meafures,  *  *-"^" 

Full  of  wifdom,  and  perfed  in  beauty  * .  ""'"•  '*• 

Kaialj. 
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•^(iripwre'ir'Mh  "reatlr  fxccls  too  in  all   the  rrr.cc^  of  methoJ,    Mi    roufelh   for   thee  the  mighty  den  J,  all   tl 
^-^--' o-'<jLT/connrL'?V>fr, -^nd  Ki-ran-ernciU  :  thoi>i;h  in  nfTert-  chiefs  ot  tiieeinh  ; 

iiv  this  w-  niutl  r.ot  forj'et  the  n;iturc  cf  the  pn  phetic     11-^  m^ikcth  tn  rile  up  iioin  their  thicr.es  ail  t 


ct  the  r.;ilior.£ 


the    great 
the  kings 


Sci-r 


impulf;,  which  bears  away  the  mind  with  irrelillll)!e 

violence,  and  frequently  in  rapid  tranfili-.ns  from  near  j^.^j^.^  ^^^j^^,^  j^;^  inhahifant?,  the  phofls  of  princes, 
m  remote  objcfls,  from  hum:in  to  divine;  we  mull  alio  ^^^  ^j^^  dep;-ir?ed  I'l-irits  ct  kings :  they  ri.e  in  n.tuiate- 
h:  earef.il  in  remarking  the  l'"'"'^'_^°f,P"'"';|^^'iJ^J;'J''V_^"    ly  from  li.oir  feals,  and  proceed  K.  meet  tl-e  iiion.iich  of 

Babylon  ;  they  infiilc  and  deride  lini,  nnd  ci  n.k  1 1  thcni- 


f.n:e,  as  they  Arc  now  extant,  ihey  are  often   im 


tins    l;n:e,  as  ir.ey  aii;  n-'w  tA.i>.i,  ...-,  ...>.....-.   ....  ^Jabylon  ;  tj;ey  inli:U  and  deride  J. ini,  iind  cm.kitt 

pr  perly  cnnne5l:d,  without   nny  marks  ot  diicrirnira-  ^^j^^^  ^^;^j^  ^j^^  ^,j,,^^  ^.j- ^^j^  caUmitv  : 

tion  •  which  irindicious  arrdnt-cment,  on  iome  occilions, 

tre  ites  almoil  infnpcrable  ditliculiie.'^.     It  is,  in  faa,  a  Art  thnu,  even  thou  too,  become  weak  as  we  ?  art 


ireites  aimoit  nuupc  ,       „■    , 

hodv  or  c'.Ueaion  oi  dil.erent  prophecies,  nearly  allied 
to  e'lch  olh:r  ;is  to  di;  fubjeft,  which,  for  that  reafcn, 
havioT  a  f>  rt  of  conncaion.are  not  to  be  feparated  but 
with  the  utm-^ft  difficulty.  The  (rLnen.l  fubjcf^  is  the 
reftoration  of  the  church.  Its  deliverance  from  capti- 
vity ;  the  delhiiftion  of  idolatry  ;  the  vindication  of 
the  d'ivinc  power  and  truth  ;  the  confolation  of  the  If- 
raelites,  the  divine  invitation  which  is  extended  to  them, 
their  incredulity,  impiety,  and  rejeaion  ;  the  calling  in 
of  the  Gentiles  ;  the  reiteration  of  the  ch'^fen  perple; 
the  "lory  and  felicity  of  the  church  in  its  perlea  ftate  ; 
anjliie  ultimate  dellruftl'^n  of  the  wicked— are  all  let 


forth  with  a  fufficlent  rcl'pea  to  order  and_  niediod 
we 


If 


thou 

made  like  unto  us  i 
Is  then  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  grave  ;  the  found 

of  t!iy  fprlglitly  inrtruments  ? 
Is  the   vcimin  become  thy  couch,  and  the  earth  worm 

tliy  coveiing  ? 

Again,  the  Jewifli  people  are  the  fpeakers,  in  an  excla- 
mation after  the  manner  of  a  funeral  limci'taiion,  which 
indeed  the  whole  firm  of  this  compofuion  exaiftly  imi- 
tates. The  remarkable  fall  of  this  povverlul  monarch  is 
thus  beautifully  illuftrated  : 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  fon  of  the 
morning  ! 


read  thefe  palTages  with  attention,  and  dtily  regard    Art  cut  down  from  earth,  thou  that  didfl  fubdue    the 
the  nature  "'and  geiiTus  of  the  myftical  allegory,  at  the  natirns  i  _  t     •„     r      j    u    , 

f.inie  time  remembering    that    ail     thefe  points  have    ^et  thou  didft  fay  in  thy  iieart,  I  will  afcend  the  hea- 


vens ; 

Above  the  ftars  of  Gnd  I  will  exalt  my  throne  ; 
And  I  will  lit  upon    the  mount  of  the  divine  prefencc, 

on  the  fides  of  the  n  rth  : 
I  will  afcend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds;  I  will  be 

like  the  moft  Hitrh. 


been  frequently  touched  upon  in  other  prophecies  pro- 
mnlgeJ  at  different  times,  we  lliall  neither  find  any  ir- 
regularity in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole,  nor  any 
want  of  order  and  conneflion  as  to  matter  or  fentiment 
in  tha  different  parts.     Dr  Lowth  elkems  the   whole 

book  of  Ifaiah  to  be  poetical,  a  few  paffages  excepted,    ^       ,        ^    ,    ,     ,        -        ,  ,  ,     ^  , 

which,  if  brought  together,  would  net  at  moll  exceed    But  thou  llialt  be  brought  down  to  the  grave.to  the  fides 

54       the  buik  of  five°or  fix  chapters.  of  the  pit. 

LTnparal-  The  14th  chapter   of  Ifaiah  is  one  of_  the  moft  fu-         ^^  himfelfis  at  length  brought  upon  the  ftage.  boaft- 

L">v^t;hc  bli"ie  oJ«  in  'he  Scripture,  and  contains  one  of  the    ;       .^  ^^^  ^^^^  pompous  terms  of  his  own  power  ;  \vhich 

14th  cLp    no'-l^ft  perfonifications  to  be  found  in  the  records  ot    f.^nilhcs  the  poet  with  an  excellent  opporluniiy  of  dif- 

playing  the  unpar.alleled  mlfery  ot  hi^  downfal.  S-^mc 
perfons  are  introduced,  who  lind  ;he  dead  carcafeof 
the  king  of  Babylon  caft  out  and  cxpt  fed  ;  they  at- 
tentivtl)  contemplate  it,  and  at  lail  fcarcely  know  it  to 
be  his : 


Is  this  tlie  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that 
Ihook  the  kinednms  •' 


poetrv. 

The  prophet,  after  prediding  the  liberation  of  the 
Jews  from  there  fevere  captivity  in  Babylcn,  and  their 
■eloration  to  their  own  country,  introduces  them  as  re- 
citing a  kiitd  of  triumphal  long  upon  the  fall  of  the 
Babylonllh  monarch,  replete  with  imagery,  and  with 
the  moft;  eleeant  and  animated  perfonifications.  A 
f'ldden  oxlamation,  expreflive  of  their  joy  and  admira- 
tion on  the  unexpected  revolution  in  their  affairs,  and  That  made  the  woild  like  a  defert,  that  deftroyed  the 
the  deftruftion  of  their  tyrants,  forms  the  exordium  of  cities  ? 

the  poem.     Tiie  earth  itfelf  triumph-,  with  the  inhabi-    That  never  dlfmiffed  his  captives  to  their  own  home  ? 
tants  thereof;  the  fir  trees  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon    All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  all  of  them, 
(under  which  images  the  parabolic  ftyle  frequently  de-    Lie  down  in  glory,  each  in  his  own  fepulchre  : 
lineates  the  kln"s    and  princes  of  the  Gentiles)  exult    But  thou  art  caft   cut   of  the  grave,  as  the  tree  abomi- 
v.'ithjoy,  and  perfecuts  with  contemptuous  reproaches  nated  ; 


tlie  humbled  power  of  a  ferocious  enemy. 

The  whole  earth  is  at  reft,  is  quiet ;  they  burft  forth 

into  a  joyful  fliout  : 
Even  the  fir  trees  rejoice  over  thee,  the  cedars  of  Le- 

binon  : 
Since  thou  art  fallen,  no  feller  hath  come  up  againft  us. 

This  is   followed  by  a  bold  and  animated  perfonifi- 
cation  of  Hades,  or  the  infernal  regions : 

Hades  from  beneath  Is  moved  becaufe  cf  thee,  to  meet    his  conduft  ;  they  execrate  his  name,  lils  offspring,  and 
thee  at  thy  comln"  :  their  poftcrity.  A  folemn  addrefs,  as  of  the  Deity  him- 


Clothed  with  the  flain,  with  the  pierced  by  the  fword, 
With  them  that  go  down  to  the  ftones  of  the  pit ;  as  a 

trodden  carcafc. 
Thou  fhalt  not  be  joined  unto  them  in  burial  ; 
Becaufe  thou  haft  deftroyed  thy  country,  tliou  haft  flain 

thy  people  : 
The  fe«d  of  evil  doers  fhall  never  be  renowned. 

They  reproach  him  with  being  denied  the  common  rites 
of  fepullure,  on  account  cf  the  cruelty  and  atrocity  of 
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rlpture.  ^-y'^Y",'  '''°/""'='  •'"'^  J^^  denounces  againft  the  kmg    What  has  occafioneJ  tliis  tranfpofitlon  cannot  now  be  Scnp-urc 

--^•-^^ot    Bubjlon,  Ins  pofte-ity,    and  even  aga.nli  the  city    determined.     It  Is  generally  maintained,  that  if  v.e cor- ' ^^""^ 

whith  was  tl:c  leu  of  their  cruelty,  perpetual  deftruc-    fult  tl\t'\r  dates,  they  ought  to  hs  thus  placed  : 
tion,  anJconfi;m<  the  immutability  of  his  own  counfds         In  the  reign  of  Joliah  the  fird  12  chanters 
l.y  t  cfoLninityofan  oaih.  In  the  reign  of  Jchoiakim,   chapters  s;iii.   xx.   -si.  v 

Hiw  torcible   is   this  imagery,  how  divcrfified,  how     11,  14.  ;  xxii.  xxiii.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  xh-.— xli'i   j" 
fiibliine!  how  elevated  the  diitin,  the  figures,  the  fen-    — 33. 
timcntsi— Tlw  Jfwiih  nation,  the  c-dar»  .  f  Lebanon,         In  tlie  reign  of  Zedeki.ih,  chap.   xxi.    i  — 10.  xxiv 

the  gholls  01  departrd   king:,  the  Babylonilh  monarcli,    xxvii.  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  x.xxix.  xlix.  34 29.  1.  and  I'i  ' 

the  travellers  who  SnJ  liis  corpfs,  zv.d  lall  of  all  Jeho-  Under  the  government  of  Ge  Jdiah.'ciiapters  xh  xl^v 
vah  himlelt,  are  the  charaaers  which  fupport  this  beau-  The  prophecies  which  related  to  the  Gjnli'k-i  were  co.i! 
titullync  d-airia.  One  coi, tinned  a^i.-n  ii  kept  up,  or  talned  in  the  ^6'.h  and  five  followin;^  chapters,  bang 
rather  a  ferios  of  inttrcdin;^  afti  )r.s  aie  conne^-lcd  toge-  placed  at  the  end,  as  in  fome  meafiirc  unconrieaed  with 
ther  in  an  incon.pur.ible  whole.  This,  indeed,  is  the  the  reft.  But  in  lamt:  copi.-s  cf  the  Sepuiagint  thefe 
piinc;iMl  and  diuiigii  iheJ  txccllercc  of  iho  fublinier  fix  ch  ip;ers  fo'.lov.'  immediately  after  the  13th  verfe  of 
oJe,  and  is  tlfplayed  in  its  uimolt  perfect  on    in  this    the  25ch  chapter. 

p.iLm  ol  ir„idh,  whith  nuy  hi  confiJ-jred  as  one  ol  tlie  Jeremiah,  thou.-h  deficient  ueithcr  in  elet^ance  nnr 
moll  ancient,  and  ceitainly  the  mo.l  tinilhed,  fpecimcu  fubJnnty,  raail  give  place  in  both  to  Ifaiahf  Jercniu 
cf  that  Ipecies  of  conipniition  which  has  been  trat.f-  fecms  to  objeft  agaiiilt  him  a  fort  of  rufticlty  of  Ian- 
mitted  to  ns.  The  perl'onin.atio.is  here  are  frequent,  guage,  no  veiHge  of  which  I)r  Lowth  was  able  to  dill 
yetrotcontufed  ;  bold,  yet  not  impr -bable  :  a  free,  tie-  cover.  Hh  feutiments  it  is  true,  arc  not  always  the 
vated,  and  truly  divine  I'piiit,  pervades  the  wliMe  ;  nor  moft  c'.evated,  nor  are  his  periods  alwavs  neat  and  corn- 
is  there  any  thing  wiiUing  in  this  ode  to  d  feat  its  pafl  ;  but  theie  are  faults  c.  mmon  to  tliofe  wrirtrs 
claim  to  the  character  of  pc:1c(fl  beauty  and  fubiiini:y.  whofe  principal  aim  is  to  exci:c  the  gentler  aif.-clion' 
"  If  (i'a)s  Dr  Lowth )^  I  m.iy  be  ind.ilged  in  the  fre-;  de-  and  10  call  foith  the  tear  of  fympathy  cr  foriow.  This 
claration  f  tr.y  own  feiitinieBts.  on  this  occafion,  I  do  obterv  ition  is  very  llrongly  exemplified  in  the  Lamen- 
not  know  a  ling!.;  inllaiice  in  the  whole  ci.rr.pal's  of  tatunvs  wheie  thefc  ^re  Uie  pievailing  pallu.n  ;  it  is, 
Greek  and  lloniaii  poetry,  which,  in  eveiyexcelle.ee  h.wtvcr,  fiequeatlv  inllanced  in  the  prophecies  of  this 
of  compolilion,  can  be  f.lid  to  ^q  lA,  or  even  approach  author,  ar.d  m  ll  of  all  in  the  beginnin'^  of  the  book  (l\ 
J5        ''•"  _  wliich  IS  cliieiiy  poetical.     The  mid. lie  of  it  ia  alnidl 

aiiiah.        J.-rcmi.ih   was  called  to  the  prophetic  ofF.ce  in  the    entirely  r;illorik.al.     The  latter  part,  again,  con!iftT,g  of 
I3'h  yeai    of  the  rei_.in  cf   J.fi.h  the  fon  of   Ainon,    the  lix  Lift  chap:ers,  i*  altogether  poetical  (m);  it  con- 
■^^-  M-   337^.   A    C.  628,  Aid  ron:i;.uej    to  prophtfy    tair.s  fcvei  .1  dilfeient  pre.iiifl  on',  which  are  d-ittnifly 
upA-ards  ot  40  veais,  duiing  the  reigns  of  the  degane-    marked  ;  and  in  tiiefe  the  pr..phet  .iji  r  jaches  >ery  near 
rate  princes  uf  Judah,  to  whom  he  boldly  threatened    the  lubluni-.y  of  Ilaiah.      On  the  w:    I  ,  lowever,  not 
thofe  marks  oi"  tne  divine  vengeance  «hich  their  rebelli-    above  hall  the  b"  k  of  Jerenii;ih  is  poetic,  1. 
ous  conduct  drev/ on  themfelves  ar.d  their  c-untry.     At-        The  book  of  Lament  .tinns,  as  we  are  informed  in  Th.-h^k 
ter  the  deilrifli^-n  of  Jerufa'eni  by  the  Chatdeans,  he    tlie  liile,  was  compnfed  by  Jeieniiih.     W.  flial   prefent  of  Lamec- 
VMS  lulTered  by  Ncbuch  nine  tzar  t)  remai  1  in  the  defo-    to  oui  reader  .m  accourt  ot  ihis    legiac  poem  from  the  '•»^o'>*' 
lite  land  of  Jiide.i  to  lament  the  cal.imities  of  his  infatu-    elegant  pen  ot  Di  Ln«th. 

aled  couiitrynieii.  He  was  aitcvwards,  as  he  hiaif.lt  The  lamentaiii  iis  of  Jeremiah  y for  the  title  U  pro- 
informs  us  ciriied  with  his  difciple  Biiuch  into  Egyp",  perly  and  lieniricantly  plural)  cnnfilt  f'f  a  number  cf 
by  J-hin.in  the  f  n  of  Karcah.  plainiive  effufums,  compifed  upon  tl  e  plan  of  the  fu- 

ll appeals  fiom  feviral  palhyes  that  Jeremiah  cc^in-  nctal  dirges,  all  upon  ih-;  f.ime  i'ubjefl,  :md  uttered  wi:h- 
miited  his  prophecies  to  writing  In  ihs  35di  chap-  out  cor.:.cAion  as  they  role  in  the  mind,  in  a  long  courle 
ter  we  are  informed,  th.it  the  prophet  was  commanded  of  feparate  llanza^.  Thefe  h  ive  aiterwards  been  put 
to  write  upon  a  ro;l  all  the  prophecies  which  hi  had  at-  together,  and  farmed  into  a  colleflion  or  Ci'rrefpondent 
tered  ;  and  when  the  roll  was  deliroyed  by  Jeh'  iakim  whole.  If  any  reader,  however,  (hould  exjieift  to  find 
the  king,  Jeremiah  diftited  the  fame  prr.pliccies  to  Ba-  la  them  an  aitificial  and  methodical  .".rrangement  of  the 
ruch,  uho  wrote  them  together  with  many  addition:-.!  general  fubjeifl,  a  regulir  diff  ofition  of  the  parts,  a  per- 
circumflanccs.  The  w.-rks  of  Jcremia::  extend  to  the  fict  connexion  and  orderly  iucccfiion  in  the  matter, 
laft  verle  of  the  51  ft  chapter  ;  in  wlrch  we  have  thefe  and  with  all  this  ::n  uninterrupted  fcries  of  clcgarce 
word?,  "  Thus  f.ir  are  the  w -rd^  of  Jeremi  ih."  The  and  correflnefs,  he  will  really  e.vpedl'  what  was  foreign 
52d  chipter  was  therefore  added  by  f 'me  other  writer,  to  the  prophet's  defign.  In  the  charaiSer  of  a  mourn- 
It  ii,  however,  a  very  important  fapplemen',  as  it  illuf-  er,  he  celebrates  in  plaintive  ftrains  the  obfeqiiiej  cf  hs 
trates  the  accorapiiihment  of  Jeremijh's  prophecies  re-  ruined  country  :  whatever  prelented  itltlf  to  his  iiiliiJ 
fpeifing  the  fate  ot  Zedekiali.  in  the  midll  of  defilation  and  mifety,  whatever  liruck 

The  prophecies  of  Jereni'.ih  are  n  t  arranged  in  the    him  as  particularly  wretched  and  c.ilarrirous,  v  ha'cver 
chronological    order    i.i    which    they  were    delivered,    the  inllaut  fentiment  of  forrow  dida'.ed,  he  pours  foiih 

in 


(l)  See  the  whole  of  chap.  ix.  chap   x'v.  17,  &c.  xx.  14 — iR. 

(m)  Chip.  xWi. — li.  to  vcr.  jtj.     Chap.  lii.  properly  belongs  to  t!:e  Lamentation?,  to  which  it  fcrvfs  as  3% 
exuidium. 
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Scripurc.  in  a  kind  of  fpontaneous  effufiOTi.     He  frequently  p  lu- 
^^~'''~*'  fes,  and,  as  it  were,  ruminates  upon  the  lame  o'^je.;!  ; 
frequently  varies  auti  i  lullr.ttes  the  lame  tliought  with 
different  im,\gery,  a. id  a  ditferent  clioice  of  Uuguaaie  ; 
fo  tliat  the  whole  bears  ratlier  the  appearance  of  an  ac- 
cunuilati(>n  of  correfpondir.g  fentiments,  than  an  accu- 
rate and  connedcd  feries  of  diifercnt  ideas,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  regular  trcatife.     There  i.^,  however,  no 
wild  incohercncy  in  the  poem  ;  the  tranfitioiis  are  eafy 
,g        and  elegant. 
How  di-  1"hc  work  is  divided  into  five  parts  ;  in  the  firft,  fe- 

viJed,  cond,  and  fourth  chapters,  the   propliet  addrelTes  the 

people  in  his  own  perfon,  or  introduces  Jerufaiem  as 
ipeaking.  In  the  third  chapter  a  chorus  of  the  Jews 
is  reprei'ented.  In  the  fifth  the  wiiole  captive  Jews 
pour  forth  their  united  complaints  to  Almighty  God. 
Each  of  thjfi  five  parts  is  diftribut-^d  into  22  ftanzas, 
iiccoiding  to  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
In  the  three  firft  chapters  thefe  Uanzas  confift  of  three 
lines.  In  the  four  firft  chapters  the  initial  letter  of 
each  period  follows  the  or  Jer  of  the  alphabet ;  and 
in  the  third  chapter  each  verfe  ol  the  fame  ftanza 
begins  with  the  fame  letter.  In  the  fourth  chapter  all 
the  ftanzas  are  evidently  difiichs,  as  alfo  in  the  fifth, 
which  is  not  acroftic.  The  intention  of  the  acroftic 
M-as  to  a!Iill  the  memory  to  retain  fentences  not  much 
tonneifted.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  verfes 
of  the  firll  four  chapters  are  longtr  by  almolf  one  half 
thiit  Hebrew  verfes  generally  are  :  The  length  of  them 
feems  to  be  on  an  average  about  12  lyllables.  The 
prophet  appears  to  have  chofen  this  meafure  as  being 
folemn  and  mclaixhuly. 
I  owth  "  'i'l'-Jt  the  fubject  of  the  Lamentations  is  the  deftruc- 

jj  tion  of  the  holy  city  and  temple,  the  overthrow  of  the 
The  fub-  ftate,  the  extermination  of  t!-,e  people  :  and  iliat  thefe 
jccil  and  event;  are  defcribed  as  aiflually  acconiplilhed,  and  not 
beauty  of  jn  the  ftyle  of  prediiflion  merely,  mall  be  evident  to 
every  reader  ;  though  fome  authors  of  coniiderable  re- 
*  TofeDhus  putation  *  have  imagined  this  poem  to  have  been  corn- 
Jerome,  pofed  on  the  death  of  king  Jofiah.  The  prophet,  in- 
UlTerius,  deed,  has  fo  c>piou(]y,  fo  tenderly,  and  poetically,  be- 
*'<:•  wailed  the  misfortunes    of  his  country,  that    he  feems 

completely  to  have  fulfilled  the  office  and  duty  i.f  a 
mourner.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  not  extant  any  poem 
which  difplays  fuch  a  happy  and  fplendid  felecfli^n  cf 
imageiy  in  fo  concentrated  a  ftate.  What  can  be  more 
elegant  and  p^'etical,  than  the  defcription  of  thit  once 
fl.jurilhing  city,  lately  chief  among  the  nati^^ns,  fittin;; 
in  the  chuaifler  of  a  female  iblitarv,  afflicted,  in  a  itate 
of  widowhood,  deferted  by  her  friends,  betraved  bv  her 
doareft  conneifli  )ns,  implorinj,  relief,  and  fceking  confo- 
lation  in  vain  ?  What  a  beautiful  peribnificati  ,n  is  that 
o!  "  the  ways  of  Sion  mourning  becaufe  none  are  come 
t->  her  folemn  feafts  V  How  tender  and  pathetic  are 
t'  e  folio  i\  ing  complaints  ? 

Is  this  nothing  to  all  you  who  pafs  along  the  way  ?  be- 
hold and  fee, 

If  there  be  any  forrow,  like  unto  my  forrow,  which  is 
infli(5led  on  me ; 

Which  Jehovah  inBicfled  on  me  in  the  day  of  the  vio- 
lence of  his  wrath. 

For  tlefe  thing-  I  weep,  my  eyes  flream  with  water  ; 

Boca-ife  the  comforter  is  far  away,  that  llioiild  tranqni- 
li/.^  my  fo'jl : 

My  children  are  defolate,  becaufe  the  enemy  was  ftrong. 


Chap :  i. 
12,16, 
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But  to  detail  its  beauties  would  be   to  tranfcribe  the    Scripturt. 
entire  pi  cm."  *—^  60'" 

E/.kiel  was  carried  to  Babylon  as  a  captive,  and  re-  Ezekicl, 
ceived  ihe  lirll  leveUtions  troni  heaven,  mthe  niih  year 
of  Jchoiakini's  captlvi;y,  A.  C.  595.  The  book  of 
Ezekiei  is  fometimea  diliributed  under  different  heads. 
In  the  three  firll  chapters  the  commilTion  01  the  prophet 
is  dci'cribed.  From  the  fourth  to  the  ihii  ty-fecond 
chapter  iiiclufive,  the  calamities  that  belcl  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews  are  predided,  -viz..  the  Amni  -niteu,  the  .Moab- 
itcs,  and  I'hiiilUnes.  The  ruin  01  Tyre  and  of  tjidon, 
and  the  f.d'.  of  Egypt,  are  pa'ticularly  loreloid  ;  prophe- 
cies which  have  been  fulfided  in  the  moll  literal  and  af- 
tonilhmg  manner,  as  we  have  been  often  aifured  by 
the  relation  of  hillciians  and  travellers.  From  the  32d 
chapter  to  tlie  40th  he  inveighs  againll  the  h/pocnty 
and  murmuring  i'pirit  of  his  countrymen,  admonilhing 
tlieni  to  reiig...ition  by  promilcs  ol  dclivetance.  In 
the  jSth  and  39th  chapters  lie  undoubtedly  piediifts  tlic 
final  return  ot  die  Jews  from  their  difperfi.jn  in  the  lat- 
ter days,  but  in  a  language  fo  obfcure  that  it  cannot  be 
underllood  till  the  event  take  place.  Tlie  nine  lalt 
chapters  of  this  book  furnilh  the  deicriptiun  of  a  very 
remarkable  vifion  of  a  new  temple  and  city,  of  a  new 
religion  and  polity.  5,    ' 

"  Ezekiei  is  much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in  elegance;  in  Charaiiter 
fublimity  he  is  not  even  excelled   by    Ifaiab  :   buthit^sawri- 
fublimity  is  of  a  totally  diflereiit  kind.      He  is  dei  p, ''^''' 
vehement,  tragical  ,   the  only  lenfation  he  aflefls  to  ex- 
cite is  the  tern'ile  :   his  icnliincnts  are  elevateJ,  fervid, 
full  of  fire,  indignant  ;  his  imagery  is  cri  uded,  magni- 
ficent, terrific,  fiinietimcs  alni.ll  to  difgnll :  his   lan- 
guage is  pompous,  folemn,  aufteie,  rough,  and  at  times 
unpolilhed  :  he  employs  irequei.t  repeti  ions,    not    for 
the  lake  of  grace  or  elcjance,  but  fioni  the  veliemenre 
of  pallion  and  indignation.      Wliatever  fubjeil  he  treats 
of,  that  he  feuuljully  purines,  from  that  he  rarely  de-     Lowtk. 
parts,  but  cleaves  as  it  were  to  it ;  wlience  the  connec- 
tion is  in  general  evident  and  well  preferved.     In  many 
refpeiSs  he  is    perhaps  excelled  by  the  other  prophets  ; 
but  in  that  fpecies  of  compofition  to  which  he  feems 
by  nature   adapted,    the  forcible,  the  ira|)eluous,  the 
great  and  folemn,  not  one  ol  the  facred  writers  is  fupe- 
rior  to  him.      His  di<flion  is  f'ufficienily  perlpicuous  ;  all 
his  obl'curity  conlills  in  the  nature  of  tiie  fubjeift.      Vi-  I 

lions  (as  tor  i:  fiance,  .inioiig  utiiers,  thole  of  Hofea, 
Amos,  and  Jeremiah)  are  necelf..rily  dark  andconlulcd. 
The  greater  part  of  Ezekiei,  towards  the  middle  of  tiie 
book  efpecially,  is  poetical,  whether  we  regard  the  mat- 
ter or  the  diition.  His  periods,  however,  are  iVequent- 
ly  fo  rude  and  incompafl,  that  I  am  often  at  a  loi's  how 
to  pronounce  concerning  his  performance  in  this  re- 
fpeft. 

"  Ifai.ih,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiei,  as  far  as  relates  to 
flyle,  may  be  faid  to  hold  the  ftme  rank  among  tlic  He- 
brew s,  as  Homer,  Simonides,  and  jEich\lus  among  the 
Greeks." 

So  full  an  account  of  Daniel  and  his  writings  has  *» 
been  alieady  given  nnderihe  article  Dan  if  l,  that  little  ^^"'"^ 
remains  ti'  be  laid  on  that  fubjefl.  Daniel  Hourillied 
dui  ing  the  fuccelfivc  reigns  of  feveral  Babylonilh  and 
Median  kings  to  the  conquell  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus, 
The  events  recorded  in  the  6':li  chapt,-r  were  contempo- 
rary with  Darius  the  Mede  ;  but  in  the  7th  and  Sth 
chapters  Daniel  returns  to  an  earlier  period,  to  relate 

tlie 
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Irripture.  the  vifions  which  he  bclield  in  the  three  firft  years  of 
^""'^''"'"^  Bellhazzar's  reign  ;  and  thofe  which  follow  in  the  four 
lall:  chapters  were  revealed  to  him  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius. The  fix  lall  chapters  arecompofed  of  prophecies 
delivered  at  different  times  ;  all  of  which  are  in  fome  de- 
gree conneflcd  as  parts  of  one  great  fcheme.  They 
extend  through  many  ages,  and  furnilh  the  molt  llriking 
deftription  of  the  fall  of  fucceffive  kingdoms,  which 
were  to  he  introductory  ti>  the  ellablifliment  of  the  Mef- 
fiah's  reign.  They  charaflerize  in  defcriptive  terms  the 
four  great  monarchici  of  the  world  to  be  fucceeded  by 
"  that  kingdom  which  Ihould  not  be  deftroyed." 

The  whole  book  of  Daniel  being  no  more  than  a 
plain  relation  of  fac^s,  partly  paft  and  partly  future, 
mud  be  excluded  the  clafs  of  poetical  prophecy.  Much 
indeed  of  the  parabolic  imagery  is  introduced  in  that 
book  ;  but  the  author  introduces  it  as  a  prophet  only  ; 
as  vifionaiy  and  allegoiical  fymbolsofobjeifts  and  events 
totally  untinitured  with  tlie  true  poetical  colouring. 
The  Jews,  indeed,  would  refufe  to  Daniel  even  the  cha- 
rafter  of  a  prophet  :  but  the  arguments  under  which 
they  ftielter  this  opinion  are  very  futile  ;  for  thofe 
points  which  they  maintain  concerning  the  conditions 
on  which  tlie  gift  of  prophecy  is  imparted,  the  diffe- 
rent gradations,  and  the  dilcrimination  between  die  true 
prophecy  and  mere  infpimtion,  arc  all  trilling  and  ab- 
lurd,  without  any  foundation  in  the  nature  of  tilings, 
and  totally  deftitute  of  fcriptural  authority.  They  add, 
th=tl  Daniel  was  neither  originally  educated  in  the  pro- 
phetic difcipline  and  precepts,  nor  afterwards  lived  con- 
formably to  the  m.inner  of  the  prophets.  It  is  not, 
however,  eafy  to  comprel-.end  how  this  can  diminifh  his 
claim  to  a  divine  miffion  and  inl'piratlon  ;  it  may  pof- 
fibly  enable  us,  indeed,  to  afhgn  a  reafon  for  the  ililh- 
nllarity  between  the  llyle  of  Daniel  and  that  of  the 
other  prophets,  and  for  its  pofTclIltig  fo  little  of  the  dic- 
tion and  char.ifler  of  poetry,  which  the  reft  fecm  to 
have  imbibed  in  common  from  the  fchools  and  difcipline 
in  which  they  were  educated. 

The  prophecies  of  Daniel  appear  fo  plain  and  intel- 
ligible after  their  accompliihment,  that  Porphyry,  who 
wrote  in  the  3d  century,  affirms,  that  they  were  written 
after  the  events  to  which  they  refer  took  place.  A 
little  refleftion  will  fliow  the  abfurdity  of  this  fuppofi- 
tion.  Some  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  clearly  relerto 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  with  whofe  oppreflions  the  Jews 
were  too  well  acquainted.  Had  the  book  of  Daniel 
not  made  its  appearance  till  after  the  death  of  Epipha- 
nes, every  Jew  who  read  it  mult  have  diicovered  the 
forgery.  And  what  motive  could  induce  them  to  re- 
ceive it  among  their  facred  books  ?  It  is  impoffible  to 
conceive  on^.  Their  charaifter  was  quite  the  reverfe  : 
their  refpefl  for  the  Scriptures  had  degenerated  into  fu- 
peritition.  But  we  are  not  left  to  determine  this  im- 
portant point  from  the  charaifler  of  the  Jews;  we  have 
accefs  to  more  dccifive  evidence  ;  we  are  fure  that  the 
book  of  Daniel  contains  prophecies,  for  fome  of  them 
have  been  accompllfhed  fince  the  time  of  Porphyry  ; 
particularly  thofe  refpefling  Antichrifl  :  now,  if  it  con- 
tains any  prophecies,  who  will  take  upon  liim  to  affirm 
that  the  divine  Spirit,  which  dliftated  thefe  many  cen- 
turies before  they  were  fulfilled,  could  not  alfo  have 
delivered  prophecies  concerning  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ? 
The  language  in  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  com- 
pofed  proves  that  it  was  written  about  the  time  of  the 
Vol.  XVII. 
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Babylonifli  ciptivlty.     Part  of  it  is   pure    Hebrew;  a  Scripture 
language  in  which  none  of  the  Jcw.fh  books  were  com-  ^-^^^^"^ 
pofed  after    the  age   of  Epiphanes.     Thefe  are   argu- 
rtients  to  a  dcilL     To  a  Chriilian  the  internal  marks  of 
the  book  itlelf  will  iliow  the  time  in  wh'ch  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  the  telllmony  of  E/.ekiel  will  prove  Daniel  to 

beat  leafl  his  contemporary*.  .u    l    • 

'I'u    -       1  .  •Ezek.iiy. 

1  he  twelve  minor  prophets  were  fo  called,  not  from  r4.«viii.j. 
any  fuppofed  infeiiority   in   their  writings,  but   on  ac-         ^5 
count  ot  the  fmall  fize  of  their  works.     Perhaps  it  was  twelve 
for  this  reafon  that  the  Jews  joined  them  together,  and  "''""■•  P™" 
confidcred   them   as   one  volume.     Thefe  12  prophets'' 
prelent   in  fcattered  hints  a  lively  flictch  of  many  par'i- 
culars  relative  to  tlie  hlflory  of  Judah  and  of  Ifrael,  as  Gray'.  Key 
well  as  of  other  kingdoms  :  they  prophefy  with  hitlo- to  the  Old 
ncal  exadnefs  the  fate  of  Babylon,  of  Nineveh,  of  Tyre,  'liftanicnt. 
of  Sidi.n,  and  of  Damafcus.     The  three  lall' prophets' 
efpecially  illullrate  many  circumftances  at  a  period  when 
the  hiftorical  pages  of  Scripture  are  clofed,  and  when 
profane    writers  are    entirely  wanting.     At    tirft    the 
Jewifh  prophets  appeared  only  as  (ingle  lights  and  fol- 
lowed   each  ether  In  individual  fucceffion  ;  but  they 
became  more  numerous  about  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
The  light  of    infpiration  was  collefled  into  one  blaze, 
previous  to  its  fufpcniion  ;   and  it  ferved  to  keep  alive 
the  cxpedatlons   of  the  Jews  during   the  awful  ir.teival 
which  prevailed   between   the   expiration  of  prophecy 
and  its  grand  completion  on  the  advent  of  Chrift.  gj 

Hofea  has  been  fuppofed  the  moft  ancient  of  the  12  Prophccie. 
minor  prophets.  He  flourlfhed  In  the  reign  of  Jero-  of  Hofe». 
boam  II.  king  of  Ifrael,  and  during  the  fucceffive  reigns 
of  Uizlah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Ju. 
dah.  He  was  therefore  nearly  contemporary  with 
Ilalah,  Amos,  and  Jonah.  The  prophecies  of  Hofea 
being  fcattered  through  the  book  without  date  or  con- 
neaion,  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  chronologically 
arranged. 

Hofea  is  the  (irft  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  and  charaflw 
IS  perhaps,  Jonah  excepted,  the  moft  ancient  of  them  of  their 
all.  His  ftyle  exhibits  the  appearance  of  very  remote  <^7^'- 
antiquity ;  it  is  pointed,  energetic,  and  concife.  It 
bears  a  diftinguilhed  mark  of  poetical  compofition,  in 
that  priftine  brevity  and  condenf^uion  which  is  obfer- 
vable  in  the  fentences,  and  which  later  writers  have  in 
fome  meafure  neglefted.  This  peculiarity  lias  not 
efcaped  the  obfervatlon  of  Jerome  :  "  He  is  altogether 
(fays  he,  fpeaking  of  this  prophet)  laconic  and  fenten- 
tious."  But  this  very  circumftance,  which  anciently  was 
fuppofed  no  doubt  to  impart  uncommon  force  and  ele- 
gance, in  the  prefent  ruinous  ftate  of  the  Hebrew  lite- 
rature Is  produfllve  of  fo  much  obfcurity,  that  although 
thegeneial  fiibjcift  of  this  writer  be  fulhciently  (ibvious, 
he  is  the  molt  difficult  and  perplexed  of  all  the  pro- 
phets.  There  Is,  however,  another  reafon  for  the  ob- 
icurlty  of  his  ftyle  :  Holea  piophcfied  duiing  the  reigns 
of  the  fourkin.;sof  Judah,  Uzziah,  Jotham,'^Ahaz,  ard 
Hezekiah.  Tile  duration  of  his  minlftry,  therefore,  in 
whatever  manner  we  calculate,  muft  include  a  very  con- 
fiderable  fpace  of  time.  We  have  now  only  a  fmall  vo- 
lume of  his  remaining,  which  fecms  to  contain  his 
principal  prophecies  ;  and  thefe  are  extant  in  a  conti- 
nued  ftrics,  with  no  marks  of  diftinclion  as  to  tlie  times 
in  which  they  were  publlfhed,  or  the  fubjtfts  cf  whirh 
they  treat.  There  is  therefore  no  caufe  to  wonder  it, 
in  pcrufin^  the  prophecies  of  Hofea,  we  fometimcs  find 
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68 
Prophecies 
*f  Joel. 


Scripture,  ourfolvis  in  a  fimilar  predicament  with  tliofc  vho  con- 
'^^^^^'"^•'  fultei  the  fcattered  Ic.ives  ot"  the  Sibyl. 

As  a  fpccimen  of  Hofea's  ftyle,  we  feleft  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  pathetic  palTage  : 

How  fhall  I  refign  thee,  O  Ephraim ! 

How  lh;Jl  I  deliver  thee  up,   O   Ifrael ! 

How  ihall  I  relign  thee  as  Admah  ! 

How  (hail  I  make  thee  ns  Zeboim  ! 

My  heart  is  changed  within  me  ; 

I  am  warmed  alio  with  repentance  towards  thee. 

I  will  not  do  according  to  the  fervour  of  my  wiath  ; 

I  will  not  return  to  deltroy  Ephraim  : 

For  I  am  God,  and  not  man  ; 

Holy  in  the  midft  of  thee,  tho'  1  Inhabit  not  thy  cities. 

Concerning  the  date  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel  there 
are  various  conjectures.  The  book  itl'clf  affords  nothing 
by  which  we  can  difcovsr  when  the  author  lived,  or 
upon  what  occalion  it  was  written.  Joel  fpeaks  of  a 
great  famine,  and  of  mifchiefs  that  happened  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  inundation  of  loculh  ;  but  notning  can  be 
gathered  from  fucli  general  obfervrations  to  enable  us  to 
iix  the  period  of  his  prophecy.  St  Jerome  thinks  (and 
it  is  tlie  general  opinion)  that  Joel  was  contemporary 
with  Hol'ea.  This  is  polhbly  true  ;  but  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  opinion  rells  is  very  precarious,  wc. 
That  when  there  is  no  proof  of  the  time  in  which  a 
prophet  lived,  we  are  to  be  guided  in  our  conjeflures 
refpedling  it  by  that  of  the  preceding  prophet  wliofe 
epoch  is  better  known.  As  this  rule  is  not  infallible,  it 
therefore  ought  not  to  hinder  us  from  adopting  any 
other  opinion  that  comes  recommended  by  good  rea- 
fons.  Father  Calmet  places  him  under  the  reign  of 
Jofiah,  at  the  fame  time  with  Jeremiah,  and  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  famine  to  which  Joel  alludes,  is  the 
fame  with  that  which  Jeremiah  predicted  ch.  viii.   i  3 . 

The  Ityle  of  Joel  is  eifentially  different  from  that  of 
Hofea  ;  but  tlie  general  character  of  his  diition,  though 
of  a  different  kind,  is  not  lefs  poetical.  He  is  elegant, 
perfpicuous,  copious,  and  fluent  ;  he  is  alfo  fublime,  ani- 
mated and  energetic.  In  the  firft  and  fecond  chapters 
he  dilplays  the  full  force  of  the  prophetic  poetry,  and 
(hows  how  naturally  it  inclines  to  the  ufe  of  metaphors, 
oetry,  "allegories,  and  comparifons.  Nor  is  the  connection  of 
the  matter  lefs  clear  and  evident  than  the  complexion 
of  the  llyle  :  this  is  exemplified  in  the  difplay  of  the 
impending  evils  which  g.ive  rife  to  the  propliecy  ;  the 
exhortation  to  repentance  ;  the  promifes  uf  happinefs 
and  luccefsbi'th  terreftrial  and  eternal  to  thofe  who  be- 
come tiuly  penitent;  the  leiloration  of  the  Ifraelites  ; 
and  the  vengeance  to  be  taken  ol  their  adverfaries.  But 
while  we  allow  this  juft  commendation  to  his  pcrfpi- 
cuity  both  in  language  and  arrangement,  we  mull  not 
deny  tliat  there  is  fometimes  great  obfcurity  obfervalile 
in  his  fubjeit,  and  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie 
prophecy. 

The  following  prophecy  of  a  plague  of  locufts  is  de- 
fcribed  with  great  fublimi;y  of  expreffion  : 

For  a  nation  hatli  gone  up  on  my  land. 
Who  are  ftrong,  and  witliout  numl)er  : 
They  liave  deltroyed  my  vine,  and  have  made  my  fig- 
tree  a  broken  branch. 
They  luve   made  it   quite  bare,  and  caft  it  away  ;  the 

*  Joel  i.  6,  branches  thereot  are  made  white. 

7, 10,  &c.   The  field  is  laid  wafte  ;  the  ground  mourneth*. 
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Charafler 
of  their 
ftyle. 


Lowtn  on 
Hebrew 


Amos  was    contempoi-ary  with  Hofea.     They  both   Scripture, 
began  to    prophecy  during  the    reigns   of  U/./.iah  over  ^~^-'"~' 
Judah,  and  of   Jeroboam  II.    over  Ifrael.     Ames  faw  Prophccie* 
his  firlt  vifion  two  years   before  the  earthquake,  which  of  Amo%. 
Zechariah  informs  us  happened  in  the  days  of  Uzziah. 
S;e  Amos. 

Amos  was  a  herdfman  of  Tekoa,  a  fmall  town  iu  the 
territory  of  Judah,  and  a  gatherer  of  fycamore  fruit. 
In  the  fimplicity  of  former  times,  and  in  the  happy  cli- 
mates of  the  Eaft,  thefe  were  not  confidered  as  dilho- 
nourable  occupations.  He  was  no  prophet  (as  he  in- 
formed Amazia  f ),  neither  was  he  a  prophet's  fon,  ,  . 
that  is,  Ik- had  no  regular  education  in  the  fchools  of  j. 
the  prophets. 

Tlie  prophecies  of  Amos  confift  of  feveral  diftinft 
dlfcourfes,  which  ch'efly  rcfpeft  the  kingdom  rf  Ifrael; 
yet  fometimes  the  prophet  inveighs  againft  Judah,  and 
threatens  the  adjacent  nations,  the  Syrians,  Philiftines 
Tyrians,  Ednmitcs,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites.  -j 

Jerome  calls   Amos     "  rude    in  fpeeeh,  but  not  in  Their  ftyle. 

knowledge  J  ;"  applying  to  him  what  St  Paul  modcftly  \  Proxm. 

profelfes  ot  himfelf  y.     "  Many  (fays  Dr  Lowtli)  hav,.  C">"ment. 

followed   the  authority   of   Jtrome   in   fptaking  of  this '"'"'"*■  . 

,  .  ^  ^  J  Cor.  XX 

prophet,  as    if  he  were   indeed  quite  rude,  ineicqucnt,  g  '   ,' 

and  deftltute  of  all    the  cmbellilhments  of  compulition.  , 

The  matter  is,  however,  far  otherwife.     Letanyperfon 
who  has  candour  and  perfpicacity  enough  to  judge,  not  j 

from  the  man  but  irom  his    writings,  open  the  volume  i 

of  his  predictions,  and  he  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me, 
that  our  Ihepherd  '  is  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chief 
of  the  prophets  ||.'  He  will  agree,  that  as  in  fublimily  ||  aCor.  ^ 
and  magnificence  he  is  almolt  equal  to  the  greateft,  fo  J- 
in  fplendour  of  didlion  and  elegance  of  expreffion  he  is 
fcarcely  inlerior  to  any.  The  fame  celclUal  Spirit  in- 
deed aduaced  Iiaiah  and  Daniel  in  the  court  and  Amos 
iu  the  iheep-folds  ;  conllantty  ieledlingfucli  interpreters 
ot  the  divme  will  as  were  bell  adapted  to  the  occafion, 
and  fometimes  'from  the  mouth  of  babes  and  fucklmss 
perfeding  praife  :' occafionally  employing  the  natural 
eloquence  of  fome,  and  occafionally  making  others  elo- 
quent." 

Mr  Locke  has  obferved,  that  the  comparifoBS  of  this 
prophet  are  chiefly  drawn  from  lions  .iiid  other  animals 
with  which  he  was  moll  accuftomed  ;  but  the  finefl; 
images  and  allufions  are  drawn  irom  fcenes  of  nature. 
There  are  many  beautiful  paliages  in  the  writings  of 
Amos  of  which  we  Ihall  prefent  one  fpecimen  : 


Wo  to  them  that  are  at  eafe  in  Zion, 

And  trull  in  the  mountains  of  Samaria  ; 

Who  are  named  chiet  ot  the  nations. 

To  wi'iom  the  houfe  of  Ifrael  came  : 

Pais  ye  unto  Calneh  and  fee. 

And  from  thence  go  to  Hamath  the  Great  ; 

Then  go  down  to  Gath  of  the  Philiilines; 

Are  they  belter  than  thefe  khigdoms  ? 

Or  their  borders  greater  than  their  borders  ? 

Ye  that  put  fat  away  the  evil  day. 

And  caufe  the  feat  of  violence  to  come  near  ; 

Tliat  he  upon  bed;,  of  ivory. 

And  ftretch  yourfelves  upon  couches  ; 

That  cat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock, 

and  the  calves  out  of  the  m  dll  of  the  Rail  ; 

That  chant  to  the  found  ol  the  viol, 

Audlike  Divid  dcvifc  inllrunients  ofmuficj 


That 
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Scripture.  That  drink  wine  in  bowls, 

And;inoint  yourielves  with  chief  ointments  ; 
U:it  an  not  grieved  for  the  ajpiiiion  "fjcfiph  [|. 
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73 
Of  Jonah. 


♦  1  Kings 
»iv.  2J. 
Macth.  xii, 
39,41.  xvi. 

4- 

Luke  xi.29. 

74 
Of  Micah. 
t  Jcr.  xivi. 

[8 — 24. 


I  Jof.  Ant. 
'  XiC.  7. 
Micah  iii. 
12. 

I  Matt.  ii. 
John  vii. 

75 
Hisftyle. 


76 
tNahum. 


The  writings  of  Oo:iiIi;i'i,  wliich  conf.d  of  one  chap- 
ter, arc  c -mpofed  with  much  beauty,  :ind  unfold  ;i  very 
interelting  fcene  ot  prophecy.  Of  this  prophet  little 
c.in  be  faiJ,  as  the  Ipeciinen  oi  his  genius  is  fo  fhort, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  included  in  one  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremiah.  Compare  Ob.  i — 9.  with  Jer. 
xlii.   14,  15,  16.     See  Obadiah. 

Though  Jonah  be  placed  the  fixth  in  the  order  of 
the  minor  prophets  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Septua- 
gint,  he  is  generally  confidcred  as  the  moft  ancient  of 
all  the  prophet';,  not  excepting  Hofca.  He  lived  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ifr.iel,  and  prophefied  to  the  ten  tribes 
under  the  reign  of  Joafh  and  Jeroboam.  The  book  of 
Jonah  is  chiefly  liiilorical,  and  conCair:s  nothing  of"  poe- 
try but  the  prayer  of  the  prophet.  The  facred  writers, 
and  our  Lord  himfelf,  fpeaks  of  Jonah  as  a  prophet 
of  confidcrable  eminence*.     See  Jonah. 

Micah  began  to  prophecy  i'ocn  after  Ifaiali,  Hofea, 
Joel,  and  Amos  ;  and  he  prophefied  between  A.  M. 
3246,  when  Jothiim  began  to  reign,  and  A.  M.  3305, 
when  Hezekiah  died.  One  of  his  predi'fi.ions  is  fdid  ■\ 
to  liave  laved  the  life  of  Jeremiah,  who  under  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim  would  have  been  put  to  deatli  for  prophe- 
fying  tl;e  dellruftion  of  the  temple,  had  it  not  appeared 
that  Micah  had  foretold  the  fame  thing  under  Heze- 
kiah above  1 00  years  before  J.  Micah  is  mentioned 
as  a  prophet  in  the  book  of  Jcremiali  and  in  the  New 
Tcftament  i).  Hi  is  imitated  by  (ucceeding  prophets  (n). 
as  he  himfelf  had  borrowed  exprefiions  from  his  piede- 
ceflbrs  (o).  Our  Saviour  himfelf  fpoke  in  tlie  language 
of  this  prophet  (p). 

The  ftyle  of  Micah  is  for  the  moft  part  cJofe,  forci- 
ble, pointed,  and  concife  ;  fonietimss  approaching  the 
obfcurity  of  Kofca  :  in  many  parts  animated  and  fub- 
lime  ;  and  in  general  truly  poetical.  In  his  prophecies 
there  is  an  elegant  poem,  which  Dr  Lowth  thinl<s  is  a 
citation  from  llieanfwcr  cf  Balaam  to  the  king  of  the 
Moabites : 

Wherewith  fliall  I  come  before  Jehovah  ? 

Wherewith  fh.ill  I  bow  myfelf  unto  the  High  God  ? 

Shall  I  come  before  him  witli  burnt-offerings. 

With  calves  of  a  year  old  I 

Will  Jehovah  be  pleafed  with  thoufands  of  rams  ? 

With  ten  thoufands  of  rivers  of  oil  ? 

Shall  I  give  my  tirftborn  for  my  tranfgreffion  ? 

The  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  fin  of  my  foul  ? 

He  hath  ihowed  thte,  O  man,  what  is  good  : 

And  v.hat  doth  Jehovah  require  ot  thee. 

But  to  dojullic;,  and  to  love  mercy, 

And  to  be  humble  in  walking  with  thy  God  ? 

Jofephus  afierts,  that  Nahum  lived  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
tham  king  of  Judah  :  in  whith  cafe  he  may  be  fuppofcd 
to  have  prophefied  againft  Nineveh  when  Tiglath-Pilefer 


king  of  AtTyria  carried  captive  the  natives  cf  Galilee  and  -Vrlpture. 
other  parts  about  A.  M.  3264.  It  is,  however,  pro-  •— ^"^''^— ' 
b^ble,  that  his  prophecies  weie  delivered  in  the  reign 
cf  Hezeki.ih  ;  for  he  appears  to  Ipeak  of  the  taking  of 
No-Ammon  a  city  if  Ei^ypt,  and  of  the  infolent  mef- 
fengers  of  Sennacherib,  as  of  tilings  pall  ;  nnd  he  like- 
wife  defcribes  the  pet  pie  of  Judah  as  lliU  in  their 
own  country,  and  defirous  of  celebrating  their  felli- 
vals. 

While  Jcrufalem  was  threatened  by  Sennacherib,  N.i- 
hum  promifed  deliverance  to  Hezekiali,  and  predic'^ed 
that  Judali  would  foon  celebrate  her  folemn  fcalls  fecure 
from  invafion,  as  her  enemy  would  no  more  difturb  her 
peace.  In  the  fecond  and  third  chapters  Nahum  fore- 
tels  the  downfal  of  the  Aifyrian  empire  and  the  final 
deftruflion  of  Nineveh,  which  was  probably  accomplifli- 
ed  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  whofe  combined 
forces  overpowered  the  Aifyrians  by  furprife  "  wiiile 
they  were  folden  together  as  thorns,  and  while  they 
were  drunken  as  drunkards,"  when  the  gates  of  the  ri- 
ver were  opened,  the  palace  demolifhed,  and  an  "  over- 
running flood"  airdled  the  conquerors  in  their  devafla- 
tion  ;  who  took  an  endlefs  flnreoffpoil  of  gold  and 
filver,  making  an  utter  end  of  the  place  of  Nineveh,  of 
that  vaft  and  prpulous  city,  whofe  walls  were  100  feet 
high,  and  fo  broad  that  three  chariots  could  pafs  abrealL 
Yet  fo  completely  was  this  celebrated  city  dellroyed, 
that  «vcn  in  the  2d  century  the  fpot  on  which  it  flood 
could  not  be  aicertained,  every  veftige  of  it  being 
gone. 

It  is  impodible  to  read  of  the  eiafl  accomplidiment 
of  die  prophetic  denunciations  againft  the  enemies  c-i 
the  Jews,  without  reflsiSing  on  the  aftonifliing  proofs 
which  that  nation  enjoyed  ot  the  divine  origin  of  their 
religion.  From  the  Babylonifli  captivity  to  the  time  of 
Chrilt  they  had  numberlefs  inftancesof  the  fulfilment  of 
their  prophecies. 

The  charafter  of  Nahum  as  a  writer  is  thusdefcribed 
by  Dr  Lowth  ;  "  None  of  tlie  minor  prophets  feem  to 
equal  Nahum  in  boldnefs,  ardour  and  fublimity.  His 
prophecy,  too,  forms  a  regular  and  perfect  poem  ;  the 
exordium  is  not  merely  magnificent,  it  is  truly  majeftic ; 
the  preparation  for  the  deftruc^ion  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
defcription  of  its  downfal  and  defolation,  are  expreifed 
in  the  moft  vivid  colours,  and  are  bold  and  luminous  in 
the  higheft  degree."  . 

As  the  prophet  Habakkuk  makes  no  mention  of  the  of  Habaki 
Aifyrians,  and  fpeaki  of  the  Chaldean  invafions  as  near  kuk. 
at  hand,  he  p'-obably  lived  after  the  deftruflion  of  the 
Aifyrian  empire  in  the  fall  of  Nineveh  A.  M.  3392, 
and  not  long  before  tlie  dcvallation  of  Judea  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Habakkuk  was  then  nearly  contempora- 
ry with  Jeremiah,  and  prcdiiSed  the  fame  events.  A 
general  account  <'f  Habakkuk's  prophecies  have  already 
been  given  under  the  v.-ord  Habakkuk,  vliich  may  be 
confulted.  V^e  would,  however,  fan  her  obfcive,  that 
the  prayer  in  the  third  chapter  is  a  moil  beautiful  and 
perfecl  ode,  poll'effing  all  the  fire  of  poetry  and  the  pro- 
found reverence  of  religion. 

R  2  God 


(n)  Compare  Zephan.  iii.  J9.  with  Micah  iv.  7.  and  Ezek.  xxii.  27.  with  Micah  iii.  11. 
(o)   Compare  Micah  iv.  i — 3.  and  Ifaiah  ii.  z — 4.     Micah  iv.  13.  with  IfaJah  xli.  15. 
(p)  Compare  Micah  vii.  6.  with  Matt.  x.  35,  36. 


Isclpturc.  God  came  from  Tcman, 
'^^'-^^'^^^  /ind  the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran  : 

His  glory  covered  the  heavens, 

And  the  earth  was  full  of  his  praife. 

His  biightnefs  was  as  the  light ; 

Beams  of  glory  ilfued  from  his  fide; 

And  there  was  the  hiding  of  his  power. 

Bctore  him  went  the  peftilence  ; 

And  burning  coals  went  forth  at  his  feet. 

He  Hood  and  meafured  the  earth  ; 

He  beheld  and  drove  afunder  the  nations  ; 

The  everlalling  mountains  were  fcattered  ; 

The  perpetual  hills  did  bjw. 
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year  of    Darius    Hyftafpes,    about    520  years  before  Scripture, 
Chrift.  s— v-^ 

The  intention  of  the  prophefy  of  Haggai  was  to  en- 
courage the  difpirited  Jews  to   proceed  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple.     The  only  prcdidlion  mention:d  re- 
fers to  the  Melfiah,  whom  the  prophet  afftires  his  coun- 
trymen would  fill  the  new  temple  with  glory.     So  well 
was   this  prediction  underfl ood  by  the  Jews,  that  they 
looked  with  earneft   expeflation  for    the  Meffiah's  ap- 
pearing in  this  temple  till  it   was  deftroyed  by  the   Ro- 
mans.     But  as  the  viflorious  MelTiah,  whom  they  ex- 
peiftcd,  did  not  then  appear,  they  have  (Ince  applied  the 
prophecy   to  a    -hird  temple,  which  they  hope  to    fee 
reared  in  fome  future  period. 
The  prophet  ilhiftrates  this  fubjeijl  throughout  with         The  llyle  of  Haggai,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Lowth,  is 
equal  lublimity  ;  feleding  (rom  fuch  an  alfemblage  of   proftic.     Dr  Nevvcome  thinks  that  a  great  part  of  it  is 
miraculous  incidents  the  mod  noble  and  important,  dif-    poetical. 

playing  them  in  the  mod  fplendid  colours,  and  embel-  Zechari.ah  was  undoubtedly  a  contemporary  of  Hag 
lifliing  them  with  the  fublimeft  imagery,  figures,  and  gai,  and  began  to  prophefy  two  months  after  him,  in 
di<ftion ;  the  dignity  of  which  is  fo  heightened  and  re-  the  eighth  month  of  the  fecond  year  of  Darius  Hyf. 
commended  by  the  fuperior  elegance  of  the  conclufion,  tafpes,  A.  M.  3484,  being  commiflioned  as  well  as 
that  were  it  not  for  a  few  fhades  which  the  hand  of  time  Haggai  to  exhort  the  Jews  to  proceed  in  the  building  of 
has  apparently  caft  over  it  in  two  or  three  paflages,  no  the  temple  after  the  interruption  which  the  work  had 
compcfition  of  the  kind  would  appear  more  elegant  or  futfered.  We  are  informed  by  Ezra  (vi.  14.),  that  the 
more  perfefl  than  this  poem.  Jew;;  profpered  through  the  prophefying  of  Zechariah 

Habakkuk  is  imitated  by  fucceeding  prophets,  and  his    and  Haggai. 
words  are  borrowed  by  the  evangelical  writers  II .  Zechariah  begins    with  general  exhortations  to  his 

Zephaniah,  who  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah,  countrymen,  exciting  them  to  repent  from  the  evil 
prophefied  in  the  reign  of  Jofiah  king  of  Judah  ;  and  ways  of  their  fathers,  whom  the  prophets  had  admonifli- 
trom  the  idolatry  which  he  defcribes  as  prevailing  at  ed  in  vain.  He  defcribes  angels  of  the  Lord  inter- 
that  time,  it  is  probable  that  his  prophecies  were  deli-  ceding  for  mercy  on  Jerufalem  and  the  defolate  cities  of 
veied  before  the  lall  reformation  made  by  tliat  pious  Judah,  which  had  experienced  the  indignation  of  the 
prince  A.  M.  3381.  Mod  High  for  70  years  while  the  neighbouring  nations 

The  account  which  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  give  of  were  at  peace.  He  declares,  that  the  houfe  of  the 
the  idolatries  of  their  age  is  fo  fimilar,  that  St  Ifiodore  Lord  fhould  be  built  in  Jerufalem,  and  that  Zion  lliould 
afferts,  that  Zephaniah  abridged  the  defcriptions  of  Je-  be  comforted.  The  pn-.phet  then  reprefents  the  in- 
remiah.  But  it  is  more  prnbuble  that  the  prophecies  creafe  and  profperity  ot  the  Jews  under  feveral  typical 
of  Zephaniah  were  written  fome  years  before  thofe  of  figures.  He  defcribes  the  eftablifliment  of  the  JewiOi 
his  contemporary  ;  for  Jeremiah  feems  to  reprefent  the  government  and  the  coming  of  the  MelFiah.  He  ad- 
abufes  as  partly  removed  which  Zephaniah  defcribes  as  monilhes  thofe  who  oblerved  folemn  i'ails  without  due 
Hagrant  and  excellive  (q^).  contrition,  to  execute  jullice,  merty,  and  compaflion. 

In  the  firft  chapter  Zephaniah  denounces  the  wrath  every  man  to  his  brother  ;  not  to  opprefs  the  widow 
of  God  againft  the  idolaters  who  worfhipped  Baal  and  nor  the  fatlierlefs,  the  llranger  nor  the  poor.  He  pro- 
tiie  liofl  of  heaven,  and  againft  the  violent  and  deceitful,  mifes,  that  G.'d  would  again  Ihow  favour  to  Jerufalem; 
In  the  fecond  chapter  the  prophet  threatens  deftruflion  that  their  mournful  fifts  Ihould  be  turned  into  cheerful 
to  the  Philiftines,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  and  feafts ;  and  tliat  the  church  of  the  Lord  fhould  be  en- 
Ethiopians  ;  and  defcribes  the  fate  of  Nineveh  in  em-  larged  by  the  acceflion  of  many  nations, 
phatic  terms:  "  Flocks  ftiall  lie  down  in  the  midft  of  Tlie  12th  verf;  of  tiie  nth  chapter  of  this  book, 
her  ;  all  the  bealls  of  the  nations,  both  the  cormorant  which  exhibits  a  prophetic  defcriptiun  of  fome  circum- 
and  bittern,  fliall  lodge  in  her  ;  their  voice  Ihall  fing  ftances  afterwards  fulfilled  in  our  Saviour,  appears  to 
in  the  windows ;  defolatinn  fliall  be  In  the  threlli(.lds."  be  cited  by  St  Mitthew  (xxvii.  9,  10.)  as  fpoken  by 
In  the  thiid  chapter  the  prophet  inveighs  againft  the  Jeremiah  ;  and  as  the  i  ith,  1  2tli,  and  13th  chapters  have 
pollutions  and  oppreQions  of  the  Jews ;  and  concludes  been  thought  to  contain  'ome  particulars  more  luitable 
with  the  promiie,  "  That  a  remnant  would  be  faved,  to  tlie  age  of  Jercu  iali  ihan  to  t.at  of  Zechariah,  I'.ime 
and  that  multiplied  blcirnigs  would  he  beftowed  upon  learned  writers  are  .f  opinion  tliat  they  were  written  by 
the  penitent."  'I'he  ft)  le  of  Zephaniah  Is  poetic  d,  but  the  firmer  prophet,  and  have  been  from  fimilarity  of 
is  not  diftinguifticd  by  any  peculiar  eligance  or  beauty,  fiibjcft  joined  br  miftake  to  thoie  ofZechaiiah.  But 
though  generaliy  anim.ited  and  inipreflive.  others  are  of  opinion,  that  St  Matthew  might  allude  to 

Haggai,  :he  tenth  of  the  minor  prophets,  was  the  fome  traditional  propfiecy  of  Jeiemiah,  or,  what  is  more 
firft  who  flouiilhed  among  the  Jews  after  the  Baby-  probaiile,  that  the  name  of  Jeremiah  was  fubiiituted  by 
lonilh  captivity.     He  beg.m  to  prophefy  in  the   fecond    millake  in  place  of  Zechariah. 

The 


(cl)  Compare  Zephaniah  t.  4,  5,  9.  widi  Jeremiah  ii.  5,  20,  52^ 
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tcrlpture.       The  12th,    13th,  and  i4fh  chapters  contain  prophe- 
^—^~^'--^-^  cics  which  refer  entirely  to  the  Chriftian  difpenfation  ; 
the  circumftances  attending  which  he  defcribes  with  a 
clearnefs  which  indicated  their  near  approach. 

The  ftyle  of  Zechariah  is  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  Jere- 
miah, that  the  Jews  were  accurtomed  to  rem  irk  that 
the  fpirit  of  Jeremiah  had  palfed  into  him.  He  is  ge- 
nerally profaic  till  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  work, 
when  he  becomes  more  elevated  and  poetical.  The 
wh'ile  is  beautifully  conneiled  by  eafy  tranfitions,  and 
prefent  and  future  fcenes  are  blended  witli  the  greateft; 
delicacy. 
*'  Mdlachi  was  the  laft  prophet  that  flourifhcd  under  the 

^  ^  *"  Jewilh  difpenfation;  but  neither  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  nor  any  particulars  of  his  hillory,  can  now  be 
afcertained.  It  is  even  uncertain  whether  the  word 
Malachi  be  a  proper  name,  or  denote,  as  the  Septua- 
gint  have  rendered  it,  his  aiigel  (r),  that  is,  "  the  angel 
of  the  Lord."  Origen  fuppofed,  that  Malachi  was  an 
angel  incarnate,  and  not  a  man.  The  ancient  Hebrews, 
the  Chaldee  paraphraft,  and  St  Jerome,  are  of  pinion 
he  was  the  fame  perfon  with  Ezra  :  but  if  this  \v,is  the 
cafe,  they  ought  to  have  affigned  f  )me  reafon  tor  giving 
two  different  names  to  the  fame  perfon. 

As  it  appears  from  tlie  concurring  teRimony  of  all 
the  ancient  Jewilli  and  Chriftian  writers,  that  the  light 
of  prophecy  expired  in  Malachi,  we  may  fuppofe  that 
the  termination  of  his  miniftry  coincided  with  the  ac- 
complilhment  of  the  firft  feven  weeks  of  Daniel's  pro- 
phecy, which  was  the  period  appointed  for  fealing  the 
vifion  and  prophecy.  This,  according  to  Prideaux's 
account,  took  place  in  A.  M.  3595  ;  but,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  Biftop  Lloyd,  to  A.M.  3607,  twelve 
years  later.  Whatever  reckoning  we  piefer,  it  mud 
be  allowed  that  Malachi  completed  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Tcllament  about  400  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift. 

It  appears  certain  that  Malachi  prophefied  under 
Nehcmiah,  and  after  Haggai  and  Zachariah,  at  a  time 
when  great  dif  irders  reigned  among  the  prlefts  and 
people  of  Judah,  v.liich  are  reproved  by  Malachi.  He 
inveighs  agamfl  the  priefts  (i.  6,  &c.  ii.  i,  2,  &c.)  ; 
he  reproaches  the  people  with  having  taken  ftrange  wives 
(ii.  II.);  he  reproves  them  for  their  inhumanity  to- 
wards ihfir  brethren  (ii.  10.  iii.  5.)  ;  their  too  fre- 
quently divorcing  their  wives;  their  negleifl  of  piying 
their  tithes  and  firft-fruits  (Mil.  iii.  13.)  He  feenis 
to  allude  to  the  covenant  that  Nehemiah  renewed  with 
the  lord  (iii.  10.  and  :i.  4,  5,  &c.),  affilltd  by  the 
priefts  and  the  chief  of  the  nation.  He  fpeaks  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  new  law,  and  of  the  abolition  of  thofe 
of  the  old,  in  thefe  words,  (i.  10,  11,  12,  13.):  "  I 
have  no  pleal'ure  in  vou,  faith  the  lord  of  hofts,  neither 
will  I  accept  an  offering  at  your  hand.  For  from  the 
rifing  of  the  fun,  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the 
fame,  my  n  ime  (hall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
in  every  place  incer.fe  (hall  be  otT,.'red  unto  my  name, 
and  a  pure  offering  :  fnt  my  name  (hall  be  great  among 
the  Heathen,  faith  the  Lord  of  hulls."  He  declares 
that  the  Lord  was  weary  with  the  impiety  of  IlVaei ; 
and  afTures  them,  that  the  Lord  whom  they  fought 


fliould  fuddenly  come  to  his  temple  preceded  by  the  Scripture. 
mefTcnger  of  the  covenant,  who  «as  to  prepare  his  way  ;  '"^'^'"■"^ 
that  the  Lord  when  he  appeared  fliouId  purify  the  fons 
of  Levi  f  om  their  unrigheonfncfv,  and  refine  them  as 
metal  from  the  drofs  ;  and  that  then  the  ( fF.ring  of 
Judah,  the  fpiiitual  facrifice  of  the  heart,  Ihould  be  ple.i- 
fant  to  the  Lord.  The  prophet,  like  one  who  was  de- 
livcring  a  laft  meffige,  denounces  Jeflru^licn  againfl  the 
impenitent  in  emphatic  and  alarming  words.  He  en- 
courages thofe  w!io  feared  the  name  of  the  Lord  with 
the  animating  promife,  that  the  '«  Sun  of  rigliteoufnefs 
fhould  arife  with  falvation  in  his  rays,"  and  render  them 
triumphant  over  the  wicked.  And  now  that  prophecy 
was  to  ceafe,  and  miracles  were  no  more  to  be  perform- 
ed till  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah ;  now  that  the  Jews 
were  to  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  their  own  reafon, 
and  tiie  written  inftruiftions  cf'  their  prophets — Mal.ichi 
exhorts  them  to  remen.ber  the  law  of  Mcifes,  which  die 
Lord  had  revealed  from  Horeb  for  the  fake  of  all  If- 
rael.  At  length  he  feals  up  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  by  predicfling  the  commencement  of  the 
new  difpenfation,  which  fhould  be  ufhered  in  by  John 
the  Baptift,  with  the  power  and  fpirit  of  Elijah  ;  who 
fhould  turn  the  hearts  of  fathers  and  children  to  repen- 
tance ;  hut  if  his  admonitions  fhould  be  rejeifled,  tiiat 
the  Lord  would  fmite  the  land  with  a  curfe. 

The  coUeftion  of  writings  compofed  after  the  afcen-  New  Trv 

fion  Oi  Chrilt,  and  acknowledged  by  his  followers  to  be  tament. 

divine,  is  known  in  general  by  the  name  of  naim  <fi»6ii»if. 

This  title,  though  neither  given  by  divine  command,        g, 

nor  applied  to  thefe  writings  by  the  apollles,  was  adopt-     Titfe. 

ed  in  a  very   early  age,  though  the  precife  time  of  its 

introdudlion  is  uncertain,  it  being  jullitied   by  feveral 

pafTages  in  Scripturef ,  and  warranted   by  the  authori-  +  ^f^"^. 

ty  of  St  Paul  in  particular,  who  calls  the  facred  books  ^Jj'';^  ',- 

before  the  time  of  Chrifl  araxan  cC,a9)i«»f .     Even  long  Heb.  viii.  * 

before  that  period,  either  the  whole  of  the  Old  Tefla-  8.  ut.  15 — 

ment,  or  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  were  entitled  .SiC^m  20. 

Jia^n^nr,  or  book  of  the  covenant^.  ♦  *  *'°''-  "*• 

As  the  word  <f.i9ifx»  admits  of  a  two-fold  interpreta-  ?■*'  »,     • 
n         1-      -1      -1         1      »r       ^  §1  Mac.  u 

tion,  we  may  trenilate  tins  title  either  tlie  Av-oi  Covenant  ^.^ 

or  the  Ne-u  Tejlament.  The  former  tranflation  muft  be 
adopted,  if  refpeifl  be  had  to  the  te.xts  of  Scripture,  from 
which  the  name  is  borrowed,  fince  thofe  palfages  evi- 
dently convey  the  idea  of  a  covenant,  and,  betides,  a 
being  incapable  of  death  can  neither  have  made  an  old 
n';r  make  a  new  teftament.  It  is  likewife  probable, 
that  the  earlieft  Greek  difciples,  who  made  ufe  of  this 
expreffion,  had  no  other  notion  in  view  than  that  of 
convenant.  We,  on  the  contrary,  are  accuftomed  to 
give  this  facred  coHedioa  the  name  of  Tcjiament ;  and 
fince  it  would  be  not  only  improper,  but  even  abfurd, 
to  fpeak  of  the  Teftament  of  God,  we  commonly  un- 
derftand  tlie  Teftament  of  Chrift  ;  an  explanation  which 
removes  but  iialf  the  difticulty,  fince  the  new  only,  and 
not  the  old,  had  Chrift  for  its  tetlator.  84 

In  ftatuig  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  ImporianM 
there  is  n.  thing  m  re  worthy  ot  c  nlideration  than  the  of  theargu- 
authentlcity  of  ihe  books  of  the  New  Teft.iment.  This  ^"'^'j™"'. 
is  the  toundation  on  which  all  other  arguments  reft  ;  tiJ-tyofthl 

anti  books. 


(r)  '2«'?0  Malacki  fignifitfs  properly  my  an^cl. 
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and  if  it  is  folid,  the  Chriftian  religion  is  fully  eftablilli-  Ghoft  communicated,  if  no  member  of  the  fociety  had  Scnptui 

eJ      Tiic  proofs  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Tef-  feen  tlie  one,  or  received  the  other  ? 
tament  have  this  pcculiai  advantage,  that  they  are  plain        To  fuppofe  that  an  impoftor  could  write  to  the  con- 

and  fn-nple,  and  involve  no  raetuphyllcal  lubtiltics. —  verts  or  adverfaries  of  the  new  icligion  fuch  epilllcs  as 

Every  man  who  can  difiillnguifh  truth  from  falfehood  thefe,  with  a  dep;rce  of  triumph  over  his  opponents, 

muft  fee  tlieir  force  ;  and  if  there  ate  any  fo  blinded  by  and  yet  maintain  his  authority,  imjilies  iyrr.rance    and 

prejudice,  or  corrupted  by  licenti^ufuefs,  as  to  attempt  ftupidity,  h;irdly  to  be  helitved.     Creduk  us  as  the  Chri- 

bv  fophilhy  to  elude  them,  their  fophiftry  will  be  ealily  ftians  have  been  in  later  ages,  an^i  even  fo  larly  as  the 

deteifked  by  every  man  ci  common  underftanding,  who  third  century,  no  lefs  fevere  were  they  in   their  inqiii- 

has  read  the  hitlorical  evidence  with  candour  and  at-  ries,  and  guarded  againli  deception,  at  the  iiitroduclion 

lention.     Inftead,  therefore,  of  declaiming  again'.l  the  of  Chiillianity.     This  charaifter  is  given  ihcm  even  by 

infidel,*  we  folicit  his  attention  to  this  fubject,  convin-  Liician,   a  vriter  of  the  fecond   century,  who  vented 

ccd,  that  where  truth  refides,  it  v^iil  ihine  with  ib  con-  his   fatire    net    only   againd   certain  Chrillian^*,  whcDe^or" 

ftan't  and  clear  a  light,  that  the  combined  ingenuity  uf  had   fupplied    Percgrinus   with    the   means  of  fubfift-  Pcrigrini. 

all  the  deifts  fincc  the  bec^inning  of  tlie  world  will  ne-  ence,  but  alfo  againll  heathen   or.icks  and  pretended  §  n.  13, 

ver  be  able  to  extinguilh  or  to  o'bfcure  it.     If  the  booi<s  wonders.     He  relates  of  hi^  impollor   (Pi'eudomantis),  ^^- ^^  . 

of  the   New  Teftamenc   are  really  geni;ine,  oppofition  that  he  attempted  nothing  fupernaturul  in  the  prefence  -j  „„ /j'l'i^p. 

will  incite  the  Chrilllan  to  bring  lov- jvard  the  evidence ;  of  the  Chriftinns  and  Epicureans.     This  Pjeiidomantis  -34_3j8,' 

and  thus  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  deift  and  the  Chrif-  exclaims  before  the  wh.sle  affembly,  "  Away  with  the  341. 

tian,  the  arguments  will  be  Hated  with  all  the  clear-  Chrillians,  away  with  the  Epicureans,  and  let  thofe  on- 


nefs  and   accuracy   of    which  they  are  fufceptible  in  fo 
remarkable  a  degree. 

It   is    fm-prifiiig  that  the  adverfaries   of  Chriftiani- 
ty  have  not  always  made  their  tirft  attacks  in  this  quar- 
ter •  for  if  tlicy  admit  the   writings  of  the  New  Te- 
llament  are  as  ancient  as  we  affirm,  and  compofed  by    main^ 
the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  afcribed,  they  mull  al-         It   i 


Tfl* 


ly  remain  who  believe  in  the  Deity  !"  («-;c!i/ovtic 
Oitf)  upon  which  llie  populace  took  up  ftones  to  drive 
away  the  fufpicious ;  while  the  other  philefo|>hers,  Py- 
thagoreans, Platonills,  and  Stoics,  as  credulous  fiiends 

and   proteftors   of  the  caufe,    were  permitted  to  re- 

§  Alexaa- 

-SV.--ts^^ 


readily    acknowledged,    that  the 
iow.'if  they  reafon  fairly,  that  the  Chriftian  religion  is    drawn   fiom  the  authenticity  of  the   New  Tellament  n,'ant""_  5 
,,.„(,  01  ly  eftablilli  the  truth  of  the  miracles  pei formed  by  25,  38. 

The  apoftles  allude  frequently  in  their  epiilles  to  the    the  apoftles,  and  are  not  api)licable  to  th.e  miracles  of  Tom.  ii.  p. 
gift  of  miracles,  which  they  had  communicated  to  the    <  ur  Saviour  ;  yet,  if  wc  admit  the  three  firll  gol'pels  to  ^i^'^ii. 
~-    -■■  '        '  -r.-       _ .- i_       ,      •_.  —      |j£  genuine,  the  truth  of  the  Chi  iftian  religion  will  be  *■*"*' ^''■^* 

proved  from  the  prophecies  of  Jefus.  For  if  thefe  go- 
i'pels  were  compoled  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
at  the  time  in  which  all  the  primitive  Chriltians  affirm, 
that  is,  previous  to  the  deftruiflion  of  Jerufalem,  they 
muft  be  infpiied  ;  lor  they  contain  a  citcumftantial  pro- 
phecy of  the  deftiudicn  of  Jerulalcm,  and  determin: 
the  period  at  which  it  was  accomplifhed.     Ni-w  it  was 


Chrillian  converts  by  the  impofition  of  hands,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  doitrine  delivered  in  their  fpeeches  and 
writin'-^s,  and  fometimes  to  miracles  to  which  they  them- 
felves  had  performed.  Now  if  thefe  epiftles  are  really 
genuine,  it  is  hardly  pofllble  to  deny  thole  miracles  to 
be  true.     The  cafe  is  here  entirely  different  from  that 


Michaelis »  ^^  ^^  hiftorian,  who  relates  extraordinary  events  in  the 
tion^toThe  courfe  of  his  narrative,  hnce  either  credulity  or  an  ac- 
KewTcfta-  tual  intention  to  deceive  may  induce  him  to  delcribe  as    impoluble  that  human  fagr-.crty  could  f  01  efee  that  event; 


nent. 


true,  a  feries  of  faUehoods  refpec'ling  a  foreign  land  or 
diftant  period.  Even  to  the  Evangelifts  might  an  ad- 
verfary  of  the  Chriftian  religion  make  this  ohjeclien : 
but  to  write  to  perfons  with  whom  we  ftand  in  the 
ncareft  conneftion,  "  I  have  not  only  performed  mira- 
cles in  your  prefence,  but  have  likewile  communicated 


for  when  it  was  predided  nothing  was  more  impro- 
bable. The  Jews  were  refolved  to  avoid  an  open  re- 
bellion, well  knowing  the  greatnefs  of  their  danger,  and 
fubmitted  to  the  oppreffions  of  their  governors  in  the 
hope  ot  obtaining  redrefs  from  the  court  of  Rome. — 
The  circumllance  wl.ich  gave  birth  to  thefe  misfortunes 


to  you  the  fame  extraordinary  endowments,"  to  write    is  fo  trifling  in  itfell,  that,    independent  of  its   confe- 
in  this  maniKr,  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  hap  " '  '  ""'  ''''— ■"  '"'' 


pened,  would  require  fuch  an  incredible  degree  of  ef- 
frontery, tliat  he  who  poUcffed  it  would  not  only  ex- 
pofe  himielf  to  the  utmoft  ridicule,  but  by  giving  his  ad- 
verfaries the  faireft  opportunity  to  detect  his  impof- 
lure,  would  ruin  the  caule  which  he  attempted  to  lup- 
port. 


quences,  it  would  not  deferve  to  be  recorded.  In  the 
narrnw  entrance  to  a  fynagogue  in  Cse'area,  fome  per- 
f(m  had  made  an  offering  of  birds  merely  with  a  view 
to  irritate  the  Jews,  'rhe  infult  excited  their  indig- 
nation, and  occafioned  the  fliedding  of  blood.  With- 
out this  trifling  accident,  which  no  human  wifdom 
could  lorefce  even  tlie  day  before  it  happened,  it  is  pof- 


S'.  Paul's  Firft  Epiftle  to  the  Theff.ilonians  is  adrcf-  fible  that  the  prophecy  of  Jefus  would  never  have  been 

fed  to  a  community  to  which  he  had  preached  the  Gof-  fiilfilkd.     But  Iloru-,  who  was  then  procurator  of  Ju- 

pel  only  three  S.ibbath  days,  when  he  was  forced  to  dea,  converted  this  private  (Quarrel  into  public  hoftili- 

qiiit  it  by   the   perfecution   of  the  populace.     In  this  ties,  and  comptlled  tlie  Jewilh  nation  to  rebel  contrary 

cpiiUe  he  appeals  to  the  miracles  which  he  had   per-  to  its  wilh  and  refolulion,  in  order  to  avoid  what  the 

formed,  and  to  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he  Jews  had  threatened,  an  impeachment  before  tlie  Ro- 

liad  communicated.     Now,  is  it  poffible,  without  for-  man  emperor  for  his  exceffive  cruelties.     Hut  even  af- 

fciting  all  pretenfions  to  common  fenfc,  that,  in  writing  ter  this  rebellion  had  broken   out,   the   dellruflion   of 

10  a  community  which  he  h.id  lately  eftablillied,  he  could  the  temple  was  a  very  improbable  event.     It  was  not 

fiveak  of  miracles  performed,  and  gifts  of  the   Holy  the  pradice  of  the  Romans  to  deftroy  the  magnificent 

edifices 
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edifices  of  the  nations  which  they  fubdned  ;  and  of  all 
the  Roman  generals,  none  was  more  unlikely  to  de- 
molifh  fo  ancient  and  auguil  a  building  as  Titus  Vcf- 
palian. 

So  important  then  is  tlie  queftioB,  whether  the  books 
of  the  New  Tellamcnt  be  genuine  ?  that  the  ar'^uments 
which  prove  their  authenticity,  prove  alio  the  truth  of 
the  Chriflian  religion.  Let  us  now  confiJer  the  evi- 
dence which  proves  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Tcf- 
tanient. 

We  receive  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  as  the 
genuine  works  of  Mattliew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  and 
Paul,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  vvc  receive  the  writings 
of  Xenophon,  of  Polyhius,  of  Plutarch,  cf  Casfar,  and 
of  Livy.  We  have  the  uninterrupted  tedimony  of  all 
ages,  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  fufpcci  inipofition. 
This  argument  is  much  llronger  when  applied  to  the 
bojks  cf  the  New  TeRament  than  when  applied  to  any 
other  writings  ;  for  they  were  addrelfed  to  large  focic- 
ties,  were  often  read  in  their  prefence,  and  acknow- 
ledged  by  thsm   to  be  the   writirgs  of  the  apollles. 

Whereas,  the  moft  eminent  profane  writings  which  dill 
remain  were  addrelfeJ  only  to  individuals,  or  to  no  per- 
fons  at  all :  and  we  have:  no  authority  to  aifirm  that 
they  were  read  in  public  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  know 
that  a  liberal  education  was  uncommon  ;  books  were 
fcarce,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  was  confined  to  a 
tew  individuals  in  every  nation. 

The  New  Tellament  was  read  over  three  quarters  of 
the  world,  while  profane  writers  wcrj  limited  to  one 
nation  or  to  one  country.  An  uninterrupted  fuccef- 
fion  of  writers  from  iheapoftolic  ages  to  the  prefent  time 
quote  liie  facred  writings,  or  make  allufions  to  them  : 
and  thefe  quotations  and  allufions  are  mad;  not  only  by 
friends  but  by  eaemies.  This  cannot  be  alfer'ed  of  even 
tiie  beft  clafllc  authors.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  tranllations  of  the  New  Teftament  were  made  fo 
early  as  the  fecond  century  ;  and  in  a  century  or  two 
after,  they  became  very  numerous.  After  this  period, 
it  was  impodible  to  torge  new  writings,  or  to  corrupt 
the  I'acred  text,  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe  tint  men  ot'  dif- 
ferent nations,  of  different  fentiments  and  different  lan- 
guages, and  often  exceedingly  hoftile  to  one  an  ither, 
ihould  all  agr'-e  in  one  forgery.  This  argument  i  lb 
llrong,  ih  It  if  we  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Tellament,  we  may  with  a  thoufand  times  more  pro- 
priety r^'jeft  all  the  other  writings  in  the  world  :  we 
may  even  throw  a!ide  human  teftimony  itself.  B'lt  as 
this  I'ubjei.^  is  nf  great  importance,  we  iTiall  cnnfider  it 
at  more  length  ;  and  ;o  enable  our  readers  tojudge  v.'irh 
the  greater  accuracy,  we  Ihall  (fate,  from  the  valu  ible 
work  'jf  Mich.ielis,  as  tranll  ited  by  the  judicious  and 
learned  Mr  Mai  (h,  tii.-  reaf  )ns  which  may  induce  a  cri- 
tic to  fu'peifl  a  work  to  be  fpurious. 

I .  When  doubts  have  been  made  from  its  firft  appear- 
ance in  ihe  world,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  lU- 
thor  to  whom  it  is  afcribed.  2.  When  the  immejiate 
friends  of  the  pretended  author,  who  were  able  to  de- 
cide upon  the  fubjsifl,  have  deiiie J  it  to  be  his  produc- 
tion. 3.  When  a  long  fericb  of  years  has  elapi'l  if- 
ter  his  dcatli,  in  wliich  the  book  was  unkniiwn,  .uui  in 
which  it  mull  unavoidably  have  been  mentionc-d  ;  nd 
quoted,  had  it  really  exilled.  4.  When  the  ftylc  is  d:'- 
fcrent  from  that  o.'  hh  other  writings,  or,  in  cafe  no 
other  remain,  di(Ferv:ut  from  tliat  which  might  realoa- 
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ably  be  expeaed.  5,  When  events  are  recorded  Scrptur;. 
which  happen  lattr  than  the  time  tf  the  pretended  "^'^''^^^ 
author.  6.  When  opinions  are  advanced  which  con- 
tradi<a  thole  he  is  known  to  maiii'ain  in  his  other 
writings.  Though  this  latter  argument  alone  leads  to 
no  politive  conclufion,  fince  evciy  ni.m  is  li.ible  to 
chanj/e  his  opinion,  or  through  forge: falatfs  to  vary 
in  the  circumllances  of  the  fame  relation,  ot  which 
Jofephus,  in  his  Antiquities  and  War  of  die  Jews,  af- 
fords a  llril.ing  e.';amj)le.  », 

I.  But  it  cannot  be  lliown  that  any  one  doubted  ofDonotap. 
its  authenticity  in  the  period  in  which  it  Crll  appeared,  p'ytotlic 
2.  No  ancient  accounts  .ire  on  recoid  whence  we  may  NcwTcOi- 
condude  it  to  be  fpurious.  3.  No  confidvrable  period  '"'^'"" 
elapfed  after  the  death  of  the  apcltles,  in  which  the 
New  Teflament  was  unknown  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  mentioned  by  their  very  contemporaries,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  it  in  the  fecond  century  are  (fill  more  nume- 
rous. 4.  No  argument  can  be  brought  in  its  disf  ivour 
from  the  nature  of  the  (lyle,  it  being  exaflly  fuch  as 
miyht  be  expeifed  I'mm  the  apolfles,  not  Attic  but 
Jewilh  Greek.  5.  No  fafts  are  recorded  which  hap- 
pened after  their  death.  6.  No  dodrincs  are  main- 
tained which  contradiil  the  known  tenets  of  the  au- 
thors, fince,  befidc  the  New  Tcflameot,  no  writings  cf 
the  ap.jitles  cxiit.  But,  to  the  honour  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament be  it  fpoken,  it  contains  numerous  contradic- 
tions to  the  tenets  and  dofttines  of  the  lathers  in  the  fe- 
cond and  third  century, whofemorality  wasdifferentfrom 
that  ot  the  Gclpel,  which  recommends  foititude  and 
fub.milEon  to  unavoidable  evils,  but  not  that  enthufiaftic 
ardour  for  niaityrdomfor  which  thofe  centuries  are  di- 
ftinguillied  ;  it  alludes  to  ceremonies  which  in  the  fol- 
lowing ages  were  either  in  dil'ufe  or  totally  unknown  : 
all  which  circumlfances  infallibly  demonftrate  that  the 
New  Teftament  is  not  a  production  of  either  of  thole 
centuries.  g. 

We  fhall  now  confider  the  pofitive  evidence  for  the  PoCtivclr. 
authenticity  of  the  New  Teftament.     Thefe  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  three  following  heads  ; 

I .  The  impollibility  of  a  forgery,  arifing  from  the 
nature  of  the  thin>  itfelf.  2.  The  ancient  Chriftian, 
Jewilh,  and  Heathen  teftimony  in  its  favour.  3.  Its 
own  internal  evidence.  90 

I.  The  impollibility  of  a  forgery  arifmg  from  the  na-  irapoiTibili- 
ture  of  the  thing  itfelf  is  evident.     It  is  impoCible  to  •)' "''».''"'■- 
eftablifh  forged  writings  as  authentic  in  any  place  where  pT  ='''""£ 
there  are  perfons  ftrongiy  inclined  and  well  qualified  to  nature  of 
detect  the  fiaud.     Now  the  Jews  were  the  moll  violent  thcthioj. 
enemies  of  Christianity.     They  put  the  founder  of  it  to 
de<i'.ti ;  they    perfccuted  his  difciples  with    iinplacal)le 
tury  ;  and  they  were  anxious  to  ftifle  the  new   religion 
in  its  birth.       If  the  writings  of  the  New  Teftament 
had  been  forged,  would  not  the  Jews  have  deteifted  the 
impuliurc  i  Is  there  a  fingle  inftance  on  record  where 
a  few  individuals  have  impofed  a  hiftory  upon  the  world 
agaujil  the  teftirn-.ny  of  a  wh 'le    nation?  Would   the 
inhab'.cimts  of  PaUft ine    have   received   the  gofpels,  if 
they  hi  J    not  had  fuiHcient  evidence   that  Jellis  Chrill 
reai'y  appeared  among  them, and  performed  the  mira- 
cies  a  crijed  to  him  i  Or  would  the  churches  of  Rome 
or  of  Corinth  have  acknowledged  the  epiifles  addrelf-d 
to  them    as   the  genuine   works  of  Paul,  if  Paul  had 
never  preached  among  them  ?  We  might  as    well  think 
to  prove,  that  the  hiilory  of  the  Reformation  is  the  in- 
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yention  of  hlftmians ;  and  that  no  revolution  happened 
in  Gieat  Biiti;in  during  the  lad  century. 

2.  7^he  feconj  kind  of  evidence  which  we  produce 
to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Tcftament,  is  the 
teftimony  of  ancient  writers,  Chriftians,  Jews,  and  Hea- 
thens. 

In  reviewing  the  evidence  of  teftimony,  it  will  not 
be  expe>aed  that  we  fhould  begin  at  the  prefent  age,  and 
trace  backwards  the  authors  who  have  written  or  thib 
fubjefl  to  the  firll  ages  of  Chriftianity.  This  indeed, 
though  a  laborious  tad:,  could  be  performed  in  the 
moll  comjjlete  manner  ;  the  whole  feries  of  authors, 
numerous  in  every  age,  who  have  quoted  from  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament,  wiitten  commentaries  upon 
them,  tranflatcd  them  into  dilferent  languages,  or  who 
have  drawn  up  a  lift  of  them,  could  be  exhibited  fo  as 
to  form  fuch  a  perfea  body  of  evidence,  that  we  imagine 
even  a  jury  of  deills  would  find  it  impoffible,  upon  a  de. 
liberate  and  candid  examination,  to  rejeft  or  difbelieve  it. 
We  do  not,  however,  fuppofe  that  Icepticifin  lias  yet 
arrived  at  fo  great  a  lieiglit  as  to  render  fuch  a  tedi- 
ous and  circumftantial  evidence  neccfTary.  Palling  over 
the  intermediate  fpace,  therefore,  we  lliall  afcend  at 
once  to  the  foui-th  century,  when  the  evidence  fnr  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Teftament  was  fully  eftablifhed, 
and  trace  it  back  from  that  period  to  the  age  of 
the  apoftles.  We  hope  that  this  method  of  dating  the 
evidence  will  appear  more  natural,  and  will  afford  more 
fatisfaiflion,  than  that  which  has  been  ufually  adopted. 

It  is  furely  more  natural,  when  we  inveftigate  the 
truth  of  any  facft  which  depends  on  a  feries  of  tcll;mony, 
to  begin  with  thofe  witnelTes  who  lived  neareft  the 
prefent  age,  and  whofe  charaflers  are  bed  ellablifhed. 
In  this  way  we  Ihall  learn  from  ihemfelves  the  founda- 
tion of  their  belief,  and  the  charaflers  of  thofe  from 
\yhom  they  derived  it  ;  and  thus  we  afcend  till  we  ar- 
rive at  its  origin.  This  mode  of  inveftigalion  will 
give  more  fatibfaftion  to  the  deift  than  the  ufual  way  ; 
and  we  believe  no  Chriftian,  who  is  confident  of  the 
goodnefs  of  his  caufe,  will  be  unwilling  to  grant  any 
proper  concefljons.  The  deift  will  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining,  feparately,  what  he  will  conlider 
as  the  weakeft  parts  of  the  evidence,  thofe  which  are 
exhibited  by  the  earliefl:  Chrillian  writers,  confining  of 
expreflinns,  and  not  quotations,  taken  from  the  New 
Teftament.  The  Chriftian,  on  the  other  hand,  ought 
to  wifh,  that  thefe  apparently  weak  parts  of  the  evi- 
deace  were  diftinftly  examined,  for  they  will  afford  an 
irrefragable  proof  that  the  New  Teftament  ivas  not  for- 
ged :  and  Ihould  the  deift  reject:  the  evidence  of  thofe 
early  writers,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  him  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  he  will 
tind  more  difficult  than  to  aJmit  die  common  hypo- 
lliefis. 

In  the  fourth  century  we  could  produce  the  tefti- 
monies  of  numerous  witnelfes  to  prove  that  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament  exifted  at  that  time  ;  but  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  mention  their  names,  the  time  in  which 
they  wrote,  and  the  fubftance  of  their  evidence.  This 
we  (hal  prefent  in  a  concife  form  in  the  follov.ing 
table,  which  is  taken  from  Jones's  New  and  full  Me- 
thod of  eftabliihing  the  canon  of  the  New  Teftament. 
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TAir   Namet  of 
the   VVrit^ri. 


I. 

Athanafius 
billiop  of  A- 
lexandria. 

II. 
Cyril  bifliop 
ofjerufalem. 

III. 
The   bifliops 
alfembled  in 
the   council 
of  Laodicea 


IV. 
Epiphaniub 
bifhopof  Sa- 
lamis  in  Cy- 
prus. 

V. 
Gregory  Na 
zianzeri     bi- 
fhop  of  Con- 
ftantinople. 
VI. 
Philaftrius 
bifhop  of 
Brixia  in 
Venice. 


VII. 
Jerome. 


VIII. 
Ruffin    pref- 
byter  of  A- 
qiiilegium. 


IX. 
Auftin  bi- 
fhop  of  Hip- 
po in  Africa. 


X. 
The   XLIV 

bilhops    af- 
femblcd    in 
the    third 
council  of 
Carthajre. 


Ths        the  variation  or  agree-  , 
T/v,,/  in  i      ment    of  their  cata-^  '''"  '""'^'  '"  •»•*''* 

•zvhich 
they  lived. 


logues  tuitb  ours  miv^M'^  catalogues  arc, 
recavcJ. 


A.  C. 
3'5- 


34°' 


l^\- 


3/0- 


375- 


3  So. 


382. 


390- 


39+ 


St  Au- 
ftin was 
prefent 
at  it. 


The  fame  perfcfl- 
ly  with  ours  now 

received. 

The    fame    with 
ours,    only  the 
Revelation    is 
omitted. 
The   Revelation 
is  omitted. 


The  fame  with 
ours  now  re- 
ceived. 


Omits  the 
lation. 


Reve- 


The  fame  %vith  ours 
now  received  ;  ex- 
cept that  he  men- 
tions only  13  of  St 
Paul's  epiftles  (omit- 
ting very  probably 
the  epiftle  to  the  He- 
brews), and  leaves 
out  the  Revelations. 


Fragment  .Ep'ijl. 
Tejlal.  tovi.  2. 
tf  in  Synopf. 
torn.  I. 

Cauch.  ir.  § 

ult.  p.  I  o  I . 


Canon  LIX, 
N.  B.  The  canons 
of  this  council 
were  not  long  af- 
terwards received 
into  the  body  of 
the  canons  of  the 
univerfal  church. 
Heeref,  76.  ctjttt. 
Ano7n.  p.  399, 


Carvt.  de  veris 
isf  genuin. 
Scriptur. 


Lib.  de    Hieref. 
Numb.  87. 


The  fame  with  ours 
except  that  he  fpeaks 
dubioufly  of  the  E- 
piftle  to  the  He- 
brews; tho' in  other 
parts  of  his  writings 
he  receives  it  as  ca- 
nonical. 

It  perfe(flly  agrees 
with  ours. 


It  perfeifHy  agrees 


with  ' 


Itperfeftly  agrees 
with  ours. 


Ep.  ad  Paulin. 
83.  Traa.  6 
p.  2.  Alio  com- 
monly prefixed 
to  the  Latin 
vulgar. 

Expo/,  in  Symb. 
/Iplflol.  f  36. 
int.Ep.Hicroit 
Par.  1.    Trac. 

3.  p.  110.  y 

inter  Op.  Cypr 

P-  575- 
De  Doclrin. 
Chrijl.  1.  2.  C, 
8.  Tom.  Op.  3. 
p.  25. 

Vid  Canon. 
XLFII.  isf 
cap.  ult. 
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We  no\r  go  back  to  Eufebius,  who  wrote  about  the 
ye.tr  3  15,  and  whofe  catalogue  (>f  tlie  bodks  of  tho  New 
Te.tament  we  ihall  mentinn  at  more  lengtli.  "  Let  us 
oliferve  (fays  he)  the  writings  of  the  apoftle  John, 
whith  are  unconlrad'f!  d ;  and,  firll  of  all,  mull  be  men- 
ti  neJ,  a- acScnowleJgeJ  of  all,  the  Gofpel,  Hccording 
to  him,  we  1  known  to  ail  the  churches  under  heaven." 
The  auth-T  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  occafions  of 
wilting  the  Gofpels,  and  the  reafons  for  placing  ijt 
.  John'  rhe  \a'A,  manifeltly  fpeal;in»  of  all  the  four  as 
eqiiil  ill  their  auth  rity,  and  in  the  certainty  of  their 
original.  The  fee  nd  palfage  is  taken  fmrn  a  chap- 
ter, the  I  ill  (<fwhico  i^■,  "  Of  the  Scriptures  u-.iiver- 
f.iily  ;<cknowledg!.d,  and  of  thofe  that  are  not  fucli." 
Eufebius  begins  his  enumeration  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  "  In  the  firft  place,  are  to  be  ranked  the  facred 
four  GofpC'Sr,  then  the  book  "f  the  Afts  nf  the  Apoftles  ; 
aft'.T  that  are  to  be  reckoned  the  Epillles  of  Paul  ; 
in  the  next  place,  that  call- d  the  tirft  Epillle  of  John 
anJ  the  Epiftle  of  I'eter  are  to  be  elleemed  authentic  ; 
alter  this  is  to  be  placed,  if  it  be  thought  fit,  the  Re- 
velation of  John  ;  about  which  we  ftiall  obferve  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  at  proper  I'eafons.  Ol  the  controvert- 
ed, bat  yet  well  known  or  approved  by  he  molt,  are 
tliat  called  tlie  epiftle  of  James  and  that  of  Jude,  the 
feconJ  of  Peter,  and  the  fecond  and  third  of  John,  whe- 
ther thev  were  written  by  the  evangelill  or  by  another 
of  the  fame  name."  He  then  proceeds  to  reckon  up 
five  others,  nnt  in  our  canon,  which  he  calls  in  one 
place  ^(ii/r/oaj,  in  ?ino\htr  c/ntro-ocried  ;  evidently  mean- 
ing tlie  fame  thing  by  thefe  two  words  (s), 

A.  D.  290,  Vi(£l  rin  bifhop  of  Pettaw  in  Germany, 
in  a  commentary  upon  this  text  of  the  Revelation, 
"  The  firft  was  like  a  lion,  the  fecond  was  like  a  calf, 
the  third  like  a  man,  and  the  fourth  like  a  flying  eagle," 
makes  out,  tliat  by  the  four  creatures  are  intended 
th ;  four  Gofpels  ;  and  to  fhow  tlie  propriety  of  the 
fymbols,  he  recites  thefubjcil  with  which  eacli  evange- 
lill  opens  his  hillory.  Tne  explication  is  fanciful,  but 
the  teftimony  pofitive.  He  alfo  exprefsly  cites  the 
Adls  of  t)ie  Ap'llles. 

A.  D.  230,  Cvprian  bifh"p  of  Carthage  gives  the 
following  tedim  ny  :  "  The  church  (fays  this  father) 
is  watered  like  Parad'fe  by  four  rivers,  that  is,  by  tour 
G'lfpeK."  The  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  are  alfi  fr. quently 
qu  'ted  by  Cyprian  under  thit  name,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Di-v'ine  Script  .res  "  In  his  various  wri- 
tings are  fuch  freqient  and  copious  citations  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  t  >  place  this  part  of  the  tellimony  beyond  c.^n- 
troverfy.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  works  o{  this  eminent 
A  rican  bifhop,  one  quotation  of  a  fpurious  or  apocry- 
phal Chrilllan  writing. 

A.  D.  210,  Ori^'in  is  a  moft  important  evidence. 
Nothing  can  be  more  peremptory  upon  the  fiibjeifl  i.ow 
under  confideration,  and,  from  a  writer  of  his  le  irning 
and  information,  ncthii.g  more  fatisfaiflory,  tlian  the  de- 
claration of  Orif];e;i,  p'  eferved  in  an  e.xtraifl  of  hii>  works 
by  Eufebius  :  "  That  the  four  G  ifpels  alone  are  received 
without  difpute  by  the  whole  church  of  God  under 
heaven  :"  to  which  declaration  is  immediately  fubjoined 
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a  brief  hiftory  of  the  rcfpcaive  authors,  to  whom  they  Scripture-, 
were  then,  as  they  are  now,  afcribad.  The  fentiments  ^-'-s'"'— ' 
expreifed  concerning  the  Gofpels  in  all  the  wor!;s  of 
Ori^en  which  remain,  entirely  correfpond  with  the 
tedimony  here  cited.  His  atteftation  to  the  Afls  of 
the  Apoftles  is  no  kfs  pofitive:  "  And  Luke  alfo  once 
m.  re  founds  the  trumpet  relating  the  Atfls  of  the  Apof- 
tles." That  the  Scriptures  v.'erc  tlien  unlverfally  read, 
is  plainly  affirmed  by  this  writer  in  a  palfage  in 
which  he  is  rep-UIng  the  objevftions  of  Cclfis,  «'  That 
it  is  not  in  private  books,  or  fuch  as  are  read  by 
few  only,  and  thofe  lludious  pcribns,  but  in  books 
read  by  every  body,  that  it  is  written,  the  invifiblc 
things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  wrrld  are  clear- 
ly feen,  being  underftood  by  things  that  are  made."  It 
is  to  no  purpofe  to  firi^le  out  quotations  of  Sciipturs 
Irom  fucli  a  writer  as  this.  We  might  as  well  make  a 
ftledlion  of  the  quotations  of  Scripture  in  Dr  Clarke's 
ferm^ns.  They  are  fo  thickly  fown  in  the  works  of 
Orgen,  that  Dr  Mill  fuys,  "  If  we  had  all  his  works 
remaining,  we  fliould  have  before  us  aimed  the  whole 
teit  of  the  Bible."  -^ 

A.  D.  194,  Tertuilian  exhibits  the  number  of  the  of  Tcrtul- 
Gofpels  then  received,  the  names  of  the  evangelills,  and  Han. 
their  proper  delignations,  in  one  fhort  fentence  — 
"  Among  the  apulUes,  John  and  Matthew  teach  us  the 
faith  ;  among  apollolical  men,  Luke  and  Mark  refre  h 
it."  The  next  palfage  to  be  taken  from  Tertuilian  af- 
f.irdsas  complete  an  atteftation  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Gofpels  as  can  be  well  imagined.  After  enumerating  the 
churches  whicli  had  been  founded  by  Paul  at  Corinth, 
in  Galatia,  at  Philippi,  ThelTalonica,  and  Ephtfus,  the 
church  of  Rome  eltablifheJ  by  Peter  and  Paul,  and  other 
churches  derived  from  Jnhn,  ho  proceeds  thus  :  "  I  fay 
then,  that  with  them,  but  not  with  them  only  which  are 
apollolical,  but  with  all  who  have  fellowlhip  with  them 
in  the  fame  taith,  is  that  Gofpel  of  Luke  received  from 
its  firft  publication,  which  we  fo  zealoufly  maintain;  " 
and  prefenily  afterwards  adds,  '•  The  lameauthoiity  of 
the  apoftolic  churches  will  fupport  the  other  Gjfpeh, 
which  we  have  from  them,  and  according  to  them,  E 
mean  John's  and  Matthew's,  although  that  likciKe 
whi^h  Mark  publifh.d  may  be  faid  to  be  Peter's,  whofe 
ir.terpreter  Mark  was."  In  another  place  Tertuilian 
affirms,  that  the  three  other  Gofpels,  as  well  as  St  Luke's 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  churches  from  the  beginning. 
This  noble  tellimony  proves  inconteflably  the  antiquity 
of  the  CJofpels,  and  that  they  were  univerially  received  ; 
that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  had  been  fo  from 
the  firft.  And  this  evidence  appears  not  m^ire  than  150 
years  after  the  puSlication  of  the  books.  Dr  Lardncr  ob- 
ferves,  "  that  the.'-e  are  more  and  larger  quotatii>ns  of 
the  fm.ill  volume  of  the  New  Teftament  in  tliis  one 
Chriftian  auth  r,  than  th-re  are  of  all  the  works  of  Ci- 
cero, in  writers  if  all  charaiSl  rs,  for  fever.il  ages."  jg 

A.  D  178,  IreiiKUS  was  bifhop  of  Lyons,  an  i  is  Oflrensen*. 
mentioned  by  Tertuilian,  Eu  ishius,  Jerome,  and  Pho- 
tius.  In  his  youth  he  had  ben  a  difciple  of  Puly- 
carp,  who  was  a  difciple  < if  John.  He  aiferts  of  him- 
felf  and  his  contemporaries,  that  they  were  able  to  rec- 
S  koa 


(s)  That  Eufebius  could  not  intend,  by  the  word  renJered  yj>«r;"vrw,  w'at  we  .at  prefent  mean  by  it,  is 
evident  from  a  claul'e  in  this  very  chapter,  wiiere  fp  akirg  of  the  Gofpels  of  Peter  and  Thomas,  and  Matthi.is 
and  fome  others,  he  fays,  "  They  are  not  fo  much  as  to  be  reckoned   among  the  fpurkus,  but  arc  to  be  rcje-lei 


as  altogether  abfurd  and  impious."     Lard  Cred.  vol.  riii.p.  98. 
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Von  up  in  all  ihi  principal  churches  the  fuoceffion  ot"  bi- 
(hops  to  their  tirll  inllitution.   His  teiliniony  to  the  four 
Gofpels  and  Aifls  of  the    Apoftles   is   expreU  and  poli- 
tive.     "   Weh;ivenot   received,"  lays    Irenceus,  "the 
knowledge  of  the  way  of  our  falvatiun  by  any  others 
than  thole  by  whom  the  Golpel  has   been  brought  to 
us.  Which  Gofpelthey  firll  preached,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  will  of  God,  committed  to  writing;,  that  it  might 
be  for  time  to  come  the  foundation   and   pillar    of  our 
faith.     For  after  that  our  Lord    rofe    from    the   dead, 
and  they  (the  apcft'.es)  were  endowed  from  above  with 
the  power  of  ihe  Holy  Ghoft  coming  down  upon  them, 
they  received  a  perfeft  knowledge  ot  all  tilings.     They 
then  went  forth  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  declaring  to 
men  the  blelling  of  heavenly  peace,  having  all  of  them, 
:vad  every  one  alike,  the  Gofpel  of    God.     Matthew 
then,  among  lh.>  Jews,  wrote  a  Gofpel  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the  Gofpel 
at  Rome,  and  founding  a  church  there.     And    after 
their  exif,  Mark  alfo,    the    difciple  and  interpreter  of 
Peter,  delivered   to  us  in  writing  the  things  that  had 
been  preached  by  Peter.     And  Luke,  the  companion  of 
Paul,  put  diwn  in  a  bonk  the  Gofpel  preached  by  him 
(Paul).     Afterward,  John,  tlie  difciple  of   the  Lord, 
who  alfo  leaned   upon  his  breall,  likewife  publilhed  a 
G  fpel  while  he  dwelt  at  Ephefus  in  Afia."     Ircnaeas 
the;n    relates  how    Matthew    begins  his  Gofpel,    how 
Mark  begins  and  ends  his,  and  gives  the  fuppofed  rea- 
fons  for  doing  I'o.     He  enumerates  at  length  all  the  paf- 
fagesof  Chrid's  hilfory  in  Luke,  which  are  not   found 
in'my  of  the  other  evangelifts.     He   ftates  the  particu- 
lar delign  with  which  Srjohn  comp.ifed  his  Golpel,  and 
accounts  for  the   d<  ctrinal   declaratlous  whi-h  precede 
the  narrative.  If  any  modern  divine  Ihould  wi  ice  a  b<)ok 
upon  the  genuinenefs  of  the  Gofpels,  he  could  not  aflert 
it  more  exprefsly,  or  (late  their  original  more  diftindUy, 
than  Irenseus  hath  done  within  lillle    more    than    too 
years  after  they  were  publilhed. 

Refpeaing  the  book  of  :he  Afls  of  the  Apoftles,  and 
its  author,  the  tellimony  of  Irenjeus  is  no  lef.  explicit. 
Referring  to  the  account  of  St  Paul's  converfion  and 
vocation,  in  the  nin.h  chapter  of  that  book,  "  Nur 
can  they  (fays  he,  meaning  the  parties  with  whom  he  ar- 
srues)  (liow  that  he  is  not  to  be  credited,  who  ha-,  related 
to  us  the  truth  with  the  greatell  exaclncfs."  In  ano- 
ther place,  he  has  actually  collected  the  feveral  texts,  in 
which  the  wiiur  ol  the  hill ory  is  reprefented  as  accom- 
panying  St  Paul,  whieh  led  him  to  exhibit  a  funimary 
of  almuft  the  whole  of  the  laft.  twelve  chapters  oi  the 
book. 

According  to  Lardner,  Ireiircus  quotes  twelve  ot 
Paul's  epiftles,  naming  their  author  ;  alfo  the  ftrll 
epiftles  of  Peter,  the  two  firlt  epidles  of  John,  and  the 
Revelation.  The  epiftles  of  Paul  which  he  omits  are 
thnfe  addrclfed  to  Philemon  and  the  Hebrews.  Eul'e- 
bius  fays,  that  he  (juotes  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews, 
though  he  does  nut  afcribe  it  to  Paul.  The  work,  how- 
ever, is  lofl. 

A.  D.  172,  Tatian,  who  is  fpoken  of  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Oiigen,  Eulebius,  and  Jerome,  compo- 
fed  a  harmrny  of  the  four  Golpels,  which  he  c.uled 
Dialefiron  of  the  four.  This  title  as  well  as  ihe 
work,  is  remarkable,  becaufe  it  Ihows  that  then  as  well 
as  now  there  were  four,  and  only  four,  Gofyels  in  ge- 
ner^il  ul'e  among  Chrillian;. 

A.  D.  170,  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  in 
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France  fent  an  account  of  the  fufferings  of  their  mar-  Scr/ptura/, 

tyrs  to  the  churches  of  Aha  and  Phrygia,   vhich    has 

been   prelerved  entire  by  Eulebius.     And  what  cariies 

in  fome  meafure  the  tellimony  of  thefe  churches  to  a 

higher  age  is,  that  they  had  now  for  their  bilhop  Po- 

thiaus,  who  was  90  years  old,    and  whoie  e.ily   life 

confequeiitly  muft  have  immediately  followed  tlie  times 

of  the  apoftles.        In   this   epillle  are  exa^  icferenies 

to  the  G  fpels  of  Luke  and  Jilui,   and  to  the   Aifls  of 

the  Apoftles.     The  form  ot   reterencc  is  the  fame  as  in 

all  the  preceding  ai  tides.       That   from   St  John   is  in 

thefe  W'  rJs  :  "  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  fpoken 

by  the  Lord,  that  whofoever  kiUeth  you,  will  think  that 

he  doth  G  d  fervice*."  >  John  xvi 

Diitinct  references  are  alfo  m^de  to  other  books,   viz.  2 
Ads,   Roii.ans,    Ephelian>,    Phi.ippians,     i   Timotliy, 
I    Peter,    1    Jo.n,  Revelation.  100 

A.  D.  140,  Juiliu  M.irtyr  comp  'fed  feveral  books.  Of  Juftin 
which  are  mciiiioned  by  his  difciple  Tat'au,  by  TertuU  Martyr, 
lian,  Methcidius,  Eulebius,  Jeruiiie,  Epiphamus,  and 
Photius.  In  his  writings  between  20  ana  30  qunta- 
tions  from  the  Gofpels  and  Ads  ot  the  Apoltlcs  aie  rec- 
koned up,  whicli  are  clear,  dillmcl,  and  copiou-  ;  if 
each  verfe  be  counted  feparately,  a  much  greater  num- 
ber ;  if  each  expreffi  n,  lliU  m  re.  Jones,  in  hi,^  book 
on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Tell  iment,  ventuiesto  affirm 
that  he  cites  the  books  of  which  it  c;  nfiils,  particulaily 
the  four  Golpels  above  200  times. 

We  meet  with  quorations  of  three  of  the  Gofpels 
within  the  compals  vi  half  a  page  ;  "  and  in  other 
words,  he  fiys.  Depart  irom  me  ;nto  outer  daiknefs, 
which  the  Father  hath  prepared  fir  S  itan  and  his  An- 
geU,"  (which  is  fioin  Matthew  xxv.  41.)  "  And  ajaiii 
he  faid  in  other  words,  I  give  luito  you  power  10  tread 
upon  ferpents  and  fcorpious,  and  venomous  beafts,  aad 
upon  all  the  power  of  the  en^my."  (  1  hi»  irum 
Luke  X.  19.)  "  And,  befoie  he  wis  crucitiej,  he  laid. 
The  fon  of  man  muft  lutTer  many  things,  and  he  re- 
jeifted  of  the  Sciilies  and  ph  irifees,  and  be  cruciticd, 
and  rife  again  the  third  day  ;  (this  trom  Mark  vin.  31.) 
All  the  references  in  Jiillin  are  made  without  men- 
ti  inin-'  the  author  ;  which  proves  that  thefe  books  were 
perfeetly  well  known,  and  that  there  were  no  other 
accounts  of  Chrill  then  extant,  or,  at  leaft,  no  others 
fo  received  and  ci  edited  as  to  make  it  necellary  to  add 
any  marks  of  diftiniftiun.  But  although  Juitin  men- 
tions not  the  authors'  names,  he  c  ills  the  books  Me- 
vioirs (.ompifed  by  the  yhojlles  ;  Memoirs  compojld  by  the 
ApoJiUs  and  their  Companions  ;  wliich  defctiptions,  the 
latter  elpecaliy,  exadl)  fuit  the  titles  which  the  Go- 
pels  and  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  now  bear. 

He  infrms  us,  in  his  ftrit  apology,  that   the  Memoirs 
of  the    Ap'JlUs,  or    the    writings  ot    the  prophets,    are 


read  according  as  the  time  allows  ;  and,  wlien  the  leader 
has  ended,  the  prelidcnt  makes  a  diicourfe,  exhjrtii.g 
to  the  imitation  ol  fuch  excellent  things. 

A  few  Ihort  obfervations  v\iil  ihow  the  value  of  this 
teftim>  ny.  I.  Th-  Mem  irs  ot  the  Apoltle:,  Juitin  n 
ano:!ur  place  exprelsly  tells  us  are  wiiat  are  called 
Gofpels.  And  tliat  tl:ey  wei«  the  Golpels  wliich  we  now 
ufe  is  made  certain  by  Juilin'-  niim.r.-us  qiotation-  of 
them,  and  his  filence  about  aiy  otheis.  2.  He  de- 
fcribes  the  general  ufage  of  the  Lhiiftian  church. 
3.  He  does  not  fpeak  ol  it  as  recent  or  newly  iufti- 
tuted,  but  m  the  terms  in  which  men  fpeak  of  eilabliiheJ 

cuftoms. 

Juftin 
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loi 
Gf  Tapias. 


Praefat. 
ioOp.  apud 
Eufel>.Hift. 
£ccl  1.  iii. 

102 
Of  Poly. 
««p. 


Juftin  iilfo  nukes  fnch  allufions  to  the  following 
books  as  (how  tiiat  he  haJ  re.id  them  :  Romans,  1  Co- 
rinthians, G.ilatians,  Epiielians,  Philif'pians,  ColoUians, 
2  Ihellaloiiians,  Hebicw>,  2  Peter  ;  and  he  afcribes 
the  Revelation  to  John  the  apoltle  of  Chrift. 

A.  D.  116,  Papia  ,  a  hearer  of  John,  and  companion 
of  P.ihcarp,  as  Iieiceiisattefts,  and<,f  the  apoftolical  age 
as  all  agree,  in  a  p.idage  quoted  by  Eulebius,  from  a 
work  now  loll,  exprefUy  alcribes  the  two  tirlt  Gofpels 
to  Matthew  and  Mark  ;  and  in  a  m:mner  which  proves 
that  llieie  Gofpeis  mull  have  publicly  Korne  the  names 
ot  ihef.;  authors  at  that  time,  and  probably  long  beibre  ; 
for  Papias  lioc^not  fay,  that  one  Golpel  was  written  by 
Matthew,  and  another  by  Mark  ;  but,  alluming  this  as 
perleiflly  well  known,  he  tells  lis  from  whu  materials 
Mark  colletfted  his  account,  viz.  from  Peter's  preaching, 
and  in  what  language  Matthew  wrote,  viz.  in  He  >rew. 
Whether  Papias  was  well  inlormed  in  this  ftaiement  or 
not,  to  the  point  for  tthich  this  teltiinony  is  produced, 
namel),  that  thefe  books  bore  thefe  names  at  this  time, 
his  authority  is  complete. 

Papias  himlelf  declares  that  he  received  his  accounts 
of  Chiillianity  from  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
apolUes,  and  that  thofe  accounts  which  he  thus  received 
froin  the  oKler  Chrillians  and  had  committed  to  me- 
mory, he  ii.ferted  in  his  books.  He  further  adds  that 
he  was  very  folicitous  to  obtain  every  podible  infornia- 
lioi:,efpecially  t<>  learn  wh^t  the  apolUesfaid  and  preach- 
ed,  valuing  fach  information  more  tlian  wha'  was  writ- 
ten in  lioo>;s*. 

A.  D.  108,  Polycarp  was  the  b'fhop  of  Smyrna, 
and  difcple  oi  John  the  ApolHe.  This  teftimony  con- 
cerning Polycarp  is  given  by  Iienseus,  who  in  his  youth 
had  feen  him.  "  I  c.r.  tell  the  place,"  faith  Ircnsus,  "  in 
which  the  b'.elfed  Polycarp  lat  and  taught,  and  his  go- 
ing t  ut  and  coming  in,  and  the  manner  of  his  life,  and 
t!.e  hirm  1  t  his  pcilon,  and  the  difcourlcs  he  made  to 
the  pe<:ple,  and  how  he  related  his  converfation  with 
John  and  others  who  h.td  leen  the  Lord,  and  how  he 
related  their  faying?,  and  what  he  liad  heard  concern- 
ing the  Lo  d.both  concernine  his  miracle^  and  his  doc- 
trnie,  a^  he  had  received  them  from  the  eye-witnclTes  of 
the  word  .  f  life  ;  all  which  Polycarp  related  agreeable 
to  ttie  feriptures." 

Of  Polycarp,  whcfe  proximity  to  the  age  and  coun- 
try and  perfons  of  the  apoilles  is  thus  attelled,  w-e 
have  one  undoulued  epillle  remaining  ;  which,  though 
a  thort  performance,  contains  nearly  40  clear  allul'ions 
to  the  books  of  the  New  Tellament.  This  is  ftr.  ng 
evidence  ot  the  ref;  eft  which  was  paid  to  them  by  Chri- 
ilians  ot  that  age.  Among  th.efe,  although  the  writings 
ot  St  Paul  are  nioro  frequently  u!ed  by  Polycarp  than 
other  parts  cl  Scripture,  there  are  copious  alluhons  to 
the  Gofpel  ot  St  Ma'thew,  f,  me  to  palf.iges  found  in 
the  Giifpels  both  .'f  Mitthew  and  Luke,  and fome  which 
moic  nearly  rcfemble  the  words  in  Luke. 

He  thus  fixes  the  authority  t  f  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  ule  ot  it  among  Chtiltians.  If,  therefore,  we 
pray  the  Lord  to  forgive  us,  ive  otigU  ai'jo  to  /o'givi: 
And  again,  \Vi  h  fiipplication  bffeecking  the  all-leting 
God  not  10  Ua  '  ui  iii::>  temptation. 

In  another  place,  he  quotci  the  words  of  our  L  'r J  : 
"  But  remembering  what  the  L"rd  faid,  Ic.tchiiig, 
Ju.ige  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  Forgive,  and  ye 
Ihall  be  forgiven  ;  be  ye  merciful,  that  ye  nny  obtain 
mercy  ;  with  what  mealure  ye  mete,  it  Ihall  be  meafured 


to  you  again*.     Suppofing  Polycarp  to  hue  hai  th..''e  Sn-.'ftiire. 
words  Irom  the  books  in  which  we  now  fii  d  them,  it  ^TvfattT*^ 
is  nianifeft   that   thele  books  weie  confidcicd  by  him,  viii.i.i.  j. 
and  by  his  readers,  as  he  thought,  as  autl  cntic  accounts  »•  7- 
of  Chi  ill's  difcourfes ;  and  tliat  this  point  was  incon- 
teftable. 

He  quotes  alfo  the  following  books,  the  (it  ft  of 
which  he  afcribes  to  St  Paul :  i  Corinthians,  Ephc- 
fians,  Philippians,  I  and  z  Theflalonians  ;  and  makes 
evident  references  to  others,  particularly  to  Afls,  iio- 
mans,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  i  Timothy,  2  Timo- 
thy,   I  Peter,   i  John.  10, 

Ignatius,  as  it  is  telUficd  by  ancient  Chriftian  writers.  Of  Ign-i- 
bccame  biftiop  of  Actioch  about  37  years  after  Chrill's ''"»• 
afccniion  ;  and  ihcretore,  f:om  his  time,  and  place,  and 
ftation,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  known  and  convened 
widi  many  of  the  apnftle;.  Epillle>  of  Ignatius  are  re- 
ferred to  by  Polycarp  his  contemporary.  PalTagcs, 
found  in  the  epiltlcs  now  extant  under  his  name,  are 
quoted  by  Irenseus,  A.  D.  178,  by  Origen,  A.  D. 
230;  and  the  occafion  of  writing  them  is  fully  ex- 
plained by  Eufebius  and  Jerome.  What  are  called  the 
fmaller  epiftles  of  Ignatius  are  generally  reckoned  the 
fame  which  were  re.id  by  Irenxus,  Origen,  and  Euf.-- 
biu'. 

They  are  admitted  as  genuine  by  Voffius,  and  have 
been  proved  to  he  fo  by  bifiiop  Pearfon  v/ith  a  force 
of  argument  which  feems  to  admit  of  no  reply.  In 
thefe  epiftles  are  undcu'oted  allufions  to  Matt.  iii.  15. 
xi.  16.  to  John  iii.  8.  ;  and  their  venerable  author,  who 
often  fpeakj  of  St  Paul  in  terms  of  the  Jiighell  vefpeft, 
once  quotes  his  cpiltle  to  the  Ephefians  by  name.  104 

Near  the  conclufion  of  the  epiftle  to  the   Romans,  Of  Her- 
St  Paul,  amongft  others,  fends  the  following  falutation  :  ■"«• 
"    Salute    Aiynciitus,     Phlegon,     Hermns,     Patrr  bus, 
Heimes,  and  the  brethren  which  are  with  them."     Cf 
Hermas,    who  appears  in  this  catalogue    of    Roman 
Chiifti.m^  as  contemporary  with  St  l^aul,  there  is  a  book 
(till  remaining,    t!ie  authenticity  of  which  canr.ot   be 
difjUted.      It   is  called  the  Shepherd,  or  P.if.or  of  Her. 
mas.     Its  antiquity  is  inconteftahle,  from  the  quotations 
of  it  in  Irenceus,  A.  D.   178,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
A.  D.    194,  Tertullian,  A.  D.  20c,  Origen,  A.  D. 
230.     The  notes  of  time  extant  in  the  epiftle  itfelf  agree 
with  its  title,  and   with   the  teftimonies  concerning  it, 
which  intimate  that  it  was  written  during  the  lifetinic 
of  Clement.      In    this  piece  are  tacit  allufions   to  S: 
Matthew's,  St  Luke's,  and   St  John's  Gofpeis  ;  that  is 
to  lay,  there  are  applications  of  thoughts  and  cxpref- 
iloiis  fcund  in  thefe  Gofpeh,  without  citing  the  pl.ice  or 
writer  irom  which  they  were  taken.     In  this  torm  ap- 
pear in  Hermas  the  confelTing  and  denying  of  Chriftf  ;  |  Mj,f.  ^ 
the   parable   of   the  f.-ed   fownj  ;    the    comparifon   ot  31,  33.  or 
Clii  ill's   difciples  to  little  children  ;  the  faying,    "  he  l.ukc  xii. 
that  puttclh  away  his  wife,  and  manieth  another,  com-  ^' 9- 
mittcth  ad'ilteryij  ;"  the  fingular  expr-ffitn,  "  having  L.^J^-^^ 
received  all  power  from  his  father,"  is  probably  an  allu  x_^^'    ^■ 
fion  to  Matthew  xxviii.  iS.andChiift  bdng  tlie  "  gate,"  viii.  j. 
or  only  way  of  coming  "  to  Gcd."  is  a  plain  alaUion  t  ■  §  LuJ:c 
J.  hn  xiv.  6.  X.  7,  9.     There  is  alio  a  probable  alluilon  "vi.  18. 
to  Acis  v.  32. 

The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  has  been  confidered  as  a 
fantiiul  performance.  This,  however,  i.;  of  no  impor- 
t  nee  m  the  prefent  cafe.  We  only  adduce  it  as  evi- 
dence that  the  books  to  which  it  tVequently  alludes  ex- 
ifted  in  the  firft  century  ;  and  for  tliii  purpofe  it  is  fatis- 
S  I  fadoiv, 
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Scripture,  faftory,  as  its  authenticity  has  never  been  queftioned.  from  the  epiftle.     The  fame  remark  may  be  applied  to  ] Scripture. 

'—'-^^^•^  However  ablurd  opinions  a  man  may  entertain  vhils  he  iome  very  lingular  I'entiments  in  the  epiltle  to  the  He-  >— '-v^-^ 

retains  his  iinderltanJing,  hii  lelliniony  to  a  matter  ot  brews.     Seconuly,  that   there   are   many    leniences  of 

105        faiSt  will  dill  be  received  in  any  court  ot  juftice.  St  Paul'b  tirll  epillle  to  the  Corinthiani  to  be  found  in 

Of  Cle-           A.  D.  y6,  we  are  in  poircffion  of  an  epilHe  written  Clement's  epiltle,  without  any  fign  of  quitation,  which 

mens  Ro-    ^y   Clement  bifliop  of  Rome,  whom   ancient  writers,  yet  certainly  are   quotations  ;  bccaufe  it  appears  that 

nianus.        vvithuut  any   doubt  or  fcruple,  alFert  to  have  been  the  Clement  had  St  Paul's  epiltle  beiore  him  j  hir  in  one 

Clement    whom   St  Paul   mentions   Phillppians  iv.  3.  place   he    mentioiii   it   in   terms  too  exprels  to    leave 

"  with  Clement  alfo,  and  other  my  fellow  labourers,  us  m  any  di.ubt.     "  Take  into  your  haiids  the   cpillle 

whofe  names  are  in  the  book  of  life."     This  epillle  is  of  the   bleiled  apollle  Paul."     Thirdly,  that  the*  me- 

fpoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  an  epidle  acknowledged  thod  ot  adopting  woiUb  of  Icriptuie,  without  reference 

by  all ;  and,  as  Irenseus  well  reprefents  its  value,  "  writ-  orackno\\ledgment,was.i  mci;;od  in  general  ufc  amongft 

ten  by  Clement,  who  had  feen  the  ble'lftd  apolllcs  and  the   moll   ar.cient   Chriltian  wiittis.     Theie  analogies 

converfed  with  them,  who  had  die  preaching  of  the  not  only  repel  the  >  bjeetion,  but  caft  the  prefumption 

apollles  Hill  founding  in  his  ears,  and  their  traditions  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  afFoid  a  conliJerable  degree  of 

before  his  eyes."     It  is  addrelfed  to  the  church  of  Co-  politive   proof,  that   the  word:,   in  queilion   have  been 

rinlh  ;  and  what  alone  may  I'eem  a  decilive   proof  of  bon owed  Irom  the  places  ot  Scripture  in  which  we  now 

its  authenticity,  Dionyfuis  billiop  of  Corinth,  about  the  find  them.     But  lake  it,  li  ycm  will,  the  otliei  way,  that 

year   170,  /.  <".  about  80  or  90  years  after  the  epillle  Clement  had  heard  thc:e  words fr<  m  the  ai^oiiles or  firtt 

was  written,  bears  witnefs,  "  that  it  had  been  ufually  teachers  ot   Chiiltianity  j    with   relpecl    to  the   precife 

read  in  that  church  from  ancient  times."     This  epiftle  point  ot  our  argument,  viz.  that  the  Seuptures  contain 

affords,   among   others,    the   following    valuable   paf-  what  the  apoltles  taught,  this  fuppoKtion  may  lerve  al- 

fages  :    "  Efpecially  remembering   the   words  of  the  moll  as  well. 

Lord   Jefus,  which  he  fpake,  teaching  gentlenefs  and  We  have  now  traced  the  evidence  to  the  times  of  the 

long  futFering;  for  thus  he  faid  (t),  Be  ye  merciful,  that  apollles  ;  but  we  have  not  been  anxious  10  draw  it  out 

ye  may  obtain  mercy  ;  forgive,  tliat  it  may  be  forgiven  t*  a  great  length,  by  introeluciig  every  thi.g.     On  the 

unto  you  ;  as  you  do,  fo  Ihall  it  be  done  unto  you;  as  contrary,  we  have  lieeii  carelul  to  render  it  as  coiicife 

you  give,  fo  fhall  it  be  given  unto  you  ;  as  ye  j'ldge,  lb  as  poflible,  that  its  torce  might  be  dilcerned  at  a  glance, 

ihall  ye  be  judged  ;  as  ye  thew  kindnefs,  lb  Ihall  kind-  The   evidence  which  has  been    Itatcd  is   c.f  two  kinds. 

nefs  be  fliewn  unto  you  ;  with  what  meafure  ye  mete.  Till  the  time  of  Jutlin  Martyr  and  Irenasus  it  coiifills 

with  the  fame  it  fhall  be  meafured  to   you.     By  this  chiefly  of  allulioiis,  releienccs,  and  expreflims,  bormw- 

command,  and  by  thtfe  rules,  let  Us  edablilh  ourl'elves,  ed  troin  the  books  ot  the  New  I'eltamcnt,  wiihont  men- 

that  we  may  always  walk  obediently  to  his  holy  words."  tioning  them  by  name.     Alter  the  time  of  Irenjeus  it 

Again,  "   Remember  the  words  of  the  Lird  Jefus,  beeanie  ufual  to  cite  the  facred  books,  and  mention  the 

for  he  faid.  Wo  to  that  man  by  whom  offences  come  ;  authors  from  whom  the  citations  were  taken. 

it  were  better  for  him  that  he  had  not  been  born,  than  The  firlt  fpecies  ol  evidence  uill  peihaps  appear  to 

that  he   Ihould  oflend  one  of  my  elecl  ;  it  were  better  fome  exceptionable  ;  but   it   muft   be  rervi;mb  red  that 

for  him  that  a  milUtone  fliould  be  tied  about  his  neck,  it  was   ulual  among  the  ancient  Cliriltians  as  well  as 

and  that  he  fliould  be  drowned  in  the  {e^,  than  that  he  Jews  to  adopt  the  txpielliows  ot  Scripture  without  na- 

Ihould  offend  one  of  my  little  ones  (u)."  iiiing  the  authors.     \vhy  they  did  lo  it  is  not  neceiiary 

He   afcribes   the   firlt  epiftle  to   the  Corinthians  to  to  inquire.     The  only  point  ot  importance  to  be  deter- 

Paul,  and  makes  fuch  alluiions  to  the  foll.jwing  books  mined  is,  whether  thole  references  are  a  fufficient  pioof 

as  is  fufficient  to  fhew  that  he  had  feen  and  read  them  :  of   the  exiftence  of  the   books   to   whicli  they  allude  ? 

Afts,    Roman?,    2   Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephefians,  This,  we  prefume,  will  not  be  denied  ;  elpecially  in  the 

Philippians,    Colofllans,    i   'I'helTalonians,    i   Timothy,  prelVnt  age,  when  it  is  lb  common  to  charge  an  author 

a  Tim' thy,  Titus,    i  Peter,   2  Peter.  with  pi  igiarifiii  if  he  happen  to  fall  upon  tlie  lame  tiain 

It  may  be  faid,  as  Clement  has  not  mentioned  the  of  ideas,  or  exprels  himlclt  in  a  finiilar  manner  with  au- 

books  by  name  from  which  we  alfert  tiiele  alluiions  or  thors  v.  ho  have  wiitlen  before  him.     We  may  farther 

references  are  made,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  refers  to  allirm,  that  thele  tacit  references  afford  a  complete  jiroof 

any  books,  or  wliether  he  received  thefe  exprefllons  from  that  thole  ancient  writers  had  no  intenti  'U  of  impollng 

the   difcourfes  and   converfation   of  the  apollles.     Mr  a  forgery  upon  die  world.     They   prove  the  exiltence 

Paley  has  given  a  very  fatisfaftory  anfwer  to  this  objec-  ot  the  Chrlftian  religion  and  ol  the  apoltolical  writings, 
tion  :  ift.  That  Clem.enc,  in  the  very  fame  manner,name-    without   lliewing  any    fnfpicious   earneftnefs  that  men 

ly,  without  any  maik  of  reference,  ufcs  a  palf.ige  now  fliould  believe   them.     Had  thele  books  been  foiged, 
♦  Cliap.      found  in   the  epiftle  of  the   Romans*  ;  which  palfage,    thofe  who  wiOied  to  pafs  them  upon  the  world  would 
i.  29.          from  the  peculiarity  of  the  words  that  compofe  it,  and    liave  been  at  more  pains  than  the   tirft  Chtiltians  were 
from  their  order,  it  is  manifell  that  he  mull  have  taken   to   prove  their   authenticity.     'J'hey  aiffcd  the  pan  of 

honell 
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(t)  "  BlelTed  are  the  merciful,  (or  they  fhall  obtain  mercy  "  Matt.  v.  7.  "  Forgive,  and  ye  Ihall  be  forgiven  ; 
give,  and  it  Ihall  be  given  unto  you,"  Luke  vi.  37,  38.  Juage  not,  that  ye  be  n<  t  judged  ;  for  with  wiiat  judg- 
ment ye  judge,  ye  fnall  be  judged,  and  with  what  meafure  ye  mete,  it  Ihall  bemeafuied  to  you  again,"  Mat.  vii.  2. 

(u)  Mat.  xviii.  6.  "  But  whofo  Ihall  offend  one  of  thefe  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him 
that  a  millftone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  diat  he  were  call  into  the  tea."  The  latter  part  of  the  paf- 
1.  ge  in  Clement  agrees  more  exactly  with  Luke  xvii.  2.  "  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millftone  were  hanged 
ii^out  his  neck,  and  he  caft  into  die  fea,  than  that  he  Ihould  oHend  one  of  ihefc  little  ones." 
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•^  honeft  men;  they  believed  them  themfelves,  and  they    befidc  Artemon,  the  Audians,  the  Arians,  and  di'i-ers   Scripturr. 

'  never  imagined  that  others  would  fufpecl  their  truth.  others,  all    received  niuil  or  all  the  fame  books  oi  the  ^— '^"""^ 
It  is  a  confideration  of  great  impoitance,  in  review-    New  Tellanient  which  the    Catholics    received-  and 
ing  the  evidence  which  has  been  now  Hated,  th  it  the  agreed  in  a  like  rcfpcv-'k  for  them  as  written  by  apolUes 
witnelTcs  lived  in  different  countries  ;  CL'nieiis  flourifli-  their  difciples  and  companions."  « 
ed  at  Rome,  Pulycarp  a.  Smyrna,  Jult  n  Martyr  in  Sy-        Cclfus  and  Porpliyry,  both  enemies   of  the  Chriftian  Tiflimo- 
lia,  Irenarus  in  France,  Tertullian  at  Ca  thage,  Origen  religion,  are  powerful  witneffcs  for  the  antiquity  of  the  "'csof 
at  Alexandria,  and  Eufebnis  at  Cxfarea.     Tliis  proves  New  Tellament.     Celliis,  wlio  lived  towards  the  end  l f  ^"'*'''"- 
that  the  books  of  the  New  TclUment  werj  equally  well  the  fecond  century,  not  only  mentions  by    name,   but 
known  in   d'ltant  countries  by  men  who  had  no  inier-  quotes  palfages  tmm  the  books  of  the  New  Teltamcnt : 
courfe  with  one  another.  and   that  the  books  to  which  he    rders  were  no  other 
The  fame  tl:ing  is  proved  iiy  teftimonies   if  pofTible  than  our    prelent  gofpels,  n  evident  from  the  allufions 
lefs  exceptionr.ble.     Thi  ancient  heretics,    whofe  ojii-  to  various  paiiagej    (till  foun.i    in  them.     CeUus  takes  of  C^us 
nions  were    fometimes  grolfer  and  moie  impi  us   tlian  notice  ot  ih=  gcnealogits,  whlcii  fixes  two  ofthefe  go,', 
thnte  which  any  modern  f^citary  has  ventured  to  broach,  pels  ;  ot  the  precepts,  Reiilt  not  him  that  irjures  vo'j 
and  wh  f;  z°al  in  the  propagaii  m  of  them  equalled  that  and,  W  a  man  llrike  thee  on  the  cue  clieck,  offer  tn  him 
of  the  moll  tl.iml.-g  cndiulialt  of  th.  [art  century,  never  tiie    other  alfo  ;  of  ihe    woes  denounced  by  Chrill  ;  of 
called  in  queltion    the  autlunt  cily  ol  the  books  of  the  his  prcdiiflions ;  of   his  faying  that    it  is  mipilTible  to 
N'.w  Teltamcnt.     When  thev  met  with  any  piUa  e  in  fene  two   matters  ;  of  the  puiple  robe,   the  cr.wn  of 
the  G  fpels  orepiltltrs  wliiih  they   could  not  reconcile  tliorns,  and   the  reed  uhicli  was   put   into  the  hand  of 
to  their  own  heretical  notions,  they  either  erafcd  it,  or  Jems;   of  the   blvod  that   flowed  from  his  body  upon 
denied  that  the  author  was  inipired  ;  but  they  nowhere  the    crofs,   a  circumrtan>.e  which    is  recorded  only   by 
contend  that  the  book  in   which  it  tlood   was  not  writ-  John;  and  (what    is   irjhr  omnium  for  the  purpofe  for 
ten  l)y  the  apolUe  or  evangelift  wh  fe  name  it  boie.  whicii  we  produce  it)  ot  the  diiference  in  the  accoimts 
Euf-bius     relates,    that  the  Ebionites  rejefted  all   the  given  ot  the  refurreiftion  by  the  evangelUls,  fome  msn- 
epirtlesof  Paul,  aid  c.iUed  him  an  apollfe,   becaufe  he  Hi  ning  two  angels  at  the  fepulchre,  others  only  one. 
depirted  t,.  in  tlie  Levitical  law;  and  they  ad   ptcd   as         It  is  extremely  material    to  remark,  that  Cclfus  not 
their  rule  of  faith  the  G  i  pel  of  6t  Mathew,  though  in-  only  perpetually  referred  to  the  accounts  of  Chrilt  con- 
deed  ihcy  grca..y  c Tiupied  it.     T..is  proves  tlieiefore  tai  leJ  in  the  tour  Gofpels,  but  that  he  referred  to  no 
that  the    gofpel    according  to  Ma'thew  was  then  pub-  other  accounts  ;  tliat  he  founded  none  of  his  objcdions 
lilhcd,  and  that  St  Paul's  epiilies  were  then  kn  wn.  to    Chrillianity  upon  any   thing  delivered  in  fpurious 

Or  the  heretics  who  craled  or  altered  palFages  to  gofpels. 
make  the  Scriptures  agree  with  their  dortrines,  we  may  The  teflimony  of  Porphyry  is  dill  more  important  ofp^rphy- 
pmduce  Marcion  as  an  inftunce,  whi  lived  in  the  be-  than  that  of  Celfus.  He  was  born  in  the  year  213,  ofry. 
ginning  of  the  2d  century.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  Tyrian  origin.  Unfortunately  tor  the  prelent  age, 
lie  could  have  eilily  difcovered  if  the  writings  of  the  fays  Michaelis,  the  milfaken  zeal  of  the  Chridian  em- 
Ncw  Tcft  .nient  had  been  forged  ;  and  as  he  was  much  perors  has  banillied  his  writings  from  the  world  ;  and 
incenfed  agaiiut  the  oithodox  party,  if  fuch  a  forgery  every  real  friend  of  our  religion  would  gladly  g  ve  the 
had  been  committed,  tinciieilit-nably  he  would  not  .have  works  of  one  of  the  pious  fathers  to  refcue  th..fe  of 
failed  to  make  the  difcovery,  as  it  would  have  afforded  Porphyry  from  thf  tlames.  But  Mr  Marlh,  the  learii- 
the  moil  ample  means  of  revenge  and  triumph,  and  en-  cd  and  judicious  tranilator  of  Michaehs,  relates,  that, 
abled  him  to  ellablilii  his  own  ppinions  with  lefs  diiTi-  accrdii  g  to  the  accounts  of  Ifaac  Volfius,  a  manu- 
ciilty.  But  his  whole  conduiTt  (hows  clearly,  that  he  fcript  of  die  works  of  Porphyry  is  preferved  in  the  Ms- 
b(  lieved  th?  writings  of  the  New  Tetlament  to  be  au-  dicean  library  at  Florence,  but  kept  fo  fecret  that  no 
thentic.  He  faid  that  the  Gof))el  according  to  St  Mat-  one  is  permitted  to  fee  it.  It  is  univerlally  allowed, 
thew.  tlie  epiltie  to  the  Hebrews,  with  thole  of  St  Pe-  that  Porphyry  ib  tlie  moll  fenfible,  as  well  as  the  mod 
ter  and  St  James,  as  well  as  the  Old  Tellament  in  ge-  fevere,  advcifary  of  the  Chiiilian  religion  that  antiqui- 
neral,  were  writings  not  for  Chriflians  but  for  Jews,  ty  can  produce.  He  was  verfed  not  on  y  in  hillory,. 
He  pubhlh'd  a  new  edition  of  the  G.- I'pel  according  to  but  alio  in  pliilofophy  and  politics.  His  acquaintance 
Luke,  and  tlie  firll  ten  epillles  of  Paul ;  in  which  it  has  with  the  Cjirillians  was  not  contined  to  a  fingle  coun- 
be..!  arhrniedby  Epiphanins,  that  he  altered  every  paf-  try;  tor  he  had  cunverfcd  w.tli  them  in  Tyre,  in  Si- 
fage  tliat  contradicted  his  own  opinions  ;  but  as  many  cil),and  in  Rome.  Enabled  by  his  brih  to  ftudy  the 
ofthefe  alterations  are  what  modern  clitics  call  various  Syriac  as  well  as  the  Greek  authors,  he  was  of  all  the 
readings,  th  ugh  we  receive  the  teftimony  of  Eplpha-  adverfaiies  to  the  Chrillian  religion  the  bell  qualified  to 
nius,  wc  muft  not  rely  upon  lii .  opinion  (x)  Hence  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  the  lacred  writings, 
it  is  evident  that  the  bix.ks  of  the  New  Tetlament  He  potfetied  theref  .re  every  advantage  which  natural 
abovementioned  did  then  exill,  and  were  acknowledged  abilities  or  a  fcientific  education  could  .iltbrd  to  difcover 
to  be  the  works  of  the  authors  whole  names  they  bear,  whether  the  New  Teliament  was  a  genuine  work  of  the 
Dr  Lardner,  in  his  General  Review,  fums  np  this  apollles  and  evangclifts,  or  whether  it  wa^  imp  )fed  up- 
head  of  evidence  in  the  following  words  :  "  Noetus,  on  the  world  after  the  deceafc  of  its  pretended  authors. 
Paul  of  Samofata,  Sabtlhus,  Maicellus,  Photinus,  the  But  no  trace  of  this  fufpicion  is  anywhere  t(>  be  lound 
Novatians,  Donatifts,  Manicheans    (y),    Prifcil.ianiils,  in  his  writings.     In  the    fnagmenis  wliich  ftiU  remain. 


(x)   Dr  Liefer  has  written  a  learned  dilfertation  to  prove  that  Marcim  did  not  corrupt  tlie  £icred  WDtings^ 
(y J  This  muft  be  with  an  exception,  however,  of  f  aullus,  who  lived  £0  late  as  the  year  38+. 
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JTcripturr.  meaiion  is  made  of  the  Gofpels  to  St  M.itthew,  St  Mark,  ern  manners  and  modes  of  thinking  from  his  infancy,  Scripture. 

''~'^~*~'  and  St  John,  the  Afls  o.   the  ApolUes,  and  the  epiiile  can  never  imitate  with  luccei's  the  ojiental   rt)k-,  much  ■■»'>''^"»' 

to  the  Gahitians ;  and  it  clearly  api  ears  from  the  very  lefs  f  rge  a  hiltory  or  an  epiUle  whicli  contains  a  thuu- 

objeftions  of  Porphyry,  that  the  books  to  whirh  he  al-  fand  incijental  allufions,  which  noihin>;  but  truih  could 

hides  were  the  fame  which  we  polfefs  at  prefent.     Thus  jugg.ll.     To  im  t.ite  cloiely  the  llyle  of  the  New  Tclta- 

he  oljcils  to  the  repetitinn  of  a  gereralion  in  St  Mat-  ment  is  even  more  dlfncuU  than  t  )  i.i.itate  th.it  of  any 

thew's    genealogy;  to  Matthew's  call;  to  the   quota-  other  orient.il  bo^k  ;  lir    there  is  not  a  fingic  author, 

tion  ot  a  texttiom  If.iiah,  vvhi.;h  is  tound   in  a  plalm  even  among  the  Jews  thenifelves,  fiuce  the    deUru>.'tion 

afcribed  to  Afaph  ;  to  the  calling  of  t!ie   lake  of  Tibe-  of  Jerufalcm,  that  has  compiled    in  a  llyle    in  the  leall 

rias  a  fca  ;  to  the  exprelhon  in  S:  Matthew,  "  the  abo-  degree  like  it  (•/.). 

minati.in  I'f  dcfulation  ;"  to  the  variation  in  Matthew  But  thi  ugh  the  books  if  the  New  Teflament  bear  fo 
and  Mark  upim    the  te.\t  "  the  voice  of  one  cryirg  in  clofe  a  lefemblarce  in  idiom,  iheie  is  a  iiiveility  of  llyle 
the  wildernefs,"  Matthew  citing  it  from    liaias  Maik  which  Ihows  them  to  be  the  work  of  different   p.rfcns. 
from  the  prophets;  to  John's  a])plication   of  tlie  term  Whoever  reads  with  atterti-n  theepiiUes  of  P..u!,  mull 
/yard;  to  Chriif's  change  of  intention  about  going  up  be  convir.ced  that  they  were  all  written  by  the  lame 
to  the  teail  of  tabes nacle";  (John  vii.  S.)  ;  lothejudge-  authi  r.     An  equal  degree  o:   fimil.iriiy  is  to  be  found 
me.:l  denounced  by  St  Peter  upon  Ananias   and  Sap-  between  tfe  Gofpel  .-.nd  ill  epillle  of  John.     The  wri- 
phira,  which  he  c.dls  an  imprecation  of  death.  tings  o{  St  J  ^hn  .ind  St  Paul  exhibit  marks  of    an  ori- 
The  inliances  here  alleged  ferve  in  fome  meafure  to  giral  genius  which  no  imitation  can  ev;r  attain.     The 
fiiow    the   nature  <.f  Porphyrv's  objections,  and  prove  charadier  ot  Paul  a.^  a  im  iter  is  di  awn  with  great  judge- 
that  Porphyry  had  read  the  Gifpels   with  that  fort  of  ment  by   Michaelis :  "  His  mind  overflows"  with  fenti- 
.^ttention  which  a  writer  would  employ   who  regarded  ment,   yet   he  ncvtr  loi'es  light   of  liis  principal   objecl, 
them  as  the   depolituries  rf  the   religion   which  he  at-  but  hurried  on  by  the  rapidity  of  thouglif,  ddi  hifes  Ire- 
tacked,     Bslide  thei'e  fpecilications,  there   exills  in  the  quertly  in  the  mid^:lc  a  concluhon  to  be  made  only  at 
writings  of  ancient  Chnfti  ns  general  evidence,  that  the  the  end.     To  a  profound  knowledge  of  t!:e  Old  Teita- 
placesc-f  Scripture,  upon  which  Porphyry  had  maue  re-  ment  he  joins  the  acutenefs   of  piiilofophical  wifdom, 
in        marks,  were  very  nume.'ous.  which  he  difplays  in  applying  and  expounding  the   fa- 
Authentici-      The   intern.il   evidence  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  cred  writings  ;  and  his  exphmations  are  thereiore  fome- 
New'i'^r     '^^  ^'"^^'  Tellament  confifts  of  two  parts  :   The  nature  times  fo  new  and  unexpedfed,  that  fuperficial  obArvers 
tamont'^"    "* ''^^ '^> le> ''"d  the  coincidence  of  the  New  Telfament  might  be  ttmpttd  to  Uipp' le  them  eir..iieous.  The  fire 
proved         with  the  h.ltory  of  the  times.  of  lils  genius,  and  his  inatten;i'n  ti'   lt)le,  ■  ccafion  lie- 
from  inter-      The  llyle    of  the  New    Teftament  is  fingiilar,  and  qucntly  a  twofold    obfcurity,  he  being  often  to  '  cor.cil'e 
nal  evi-        differs  veiy  widely  from  th-?  (lyle  otclafllcal  authors.   It  to  be  underlfood  except   by  thole  to  whom  he  immedi- 
encc.         is  iuilof  Hebrail'msand  Synaims  ;  a  circumftancewhicli  ately  wrote,  and  not  feldom  on  the  other  hand  lo   lull 
rromthe     P'""^  ignorance  has   conlidered  as  a  fault,   and  which,  of hi^  fubjeift,  at  to  produce  lf)ng  and  diffi.  ult  paientht- 
fljlc.           even  fo  late  as   the   prefent  centurv,   it  has  attempted  fe,  and  a  repetition  of  the  fame  word  even  in  dili'ercnt 
to   rem  -ve  ;  not  knowing   that   thefe   very   deviations  fen:es.     With  a  talent  for   irony  and  fatire,  he  unites 
frorn  Grecian  purity  afford  the  llrongeft  prefiimption  in  the  moft  reined  (enfibiiity,  and  tempers  the  ftventy  of 
i's  favour  :  lor  they  prove,  i/iat  the  Netv  Tejiavieiit  luas  his  cenfures  by  exprefiions  ol  tendernefs  and    affevftion  ; 
luiittenby  men  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  is   therefore  a  pro-  nor  does  he  ever  forget  in    the  vehemence  of  his  ze'.l 
iluitionof  the firfi  century.     After  the   dea'h  of  the    firft  the  rules  of  modefty  and  decorum.     He  is  a  wi iter,  in 
Jewifh  conver  s,  few  of  the  Jews   turned  preachers  of  ihort,  of  fi  lingular  and  wonderful  a   compofui /ii,  that 
tl-.e  G 'fpel  ;  the    Chriflians    were  generally  ignorant  it  would  be  difficult  to   find  a  lival.   That  truly   fenli- 
of  Hebrew,  and  coi.fequen :ly  could   not  wiite  in  the  ble  and  fagacious  philotopher  Locke  was   of  the  fame 
llyle  of  the  New  Teftament.     Af;er  the  deftiuflion  of  opinion,  and   contL-nded  that  St   Paul  was   without  an 
Jeiufaiem  and    the  difperfi^  n    of  the  Jews,  their  Ian-  equal." 

gu.ige  muff  have  been  blended  with   that  of  other  na-  l\iems  have  been  fori'ed  andafcribed  to  former  ages 

tlono,  and   their  vernacular  plirafeology  alm"fl  entirely  with  iianie  fuccefs.      Philofopliical  treatiles  might  be  in- 

lolh     The  lai.guage  of  the   early  fathers,  though  not  vented  which  it  would   be  difficult  to  deledt  ;  but  there 

always   the  pu.cit  clalTic  Greek,  has  no  refemblance  to  is  not  a  fingie  indance  on  record  v  here  an  attempt  has 

that  ot  the    New   Ttllamenr,   not  even  excepting   the  been  made  to  forge  a  hi  if  ^ry  or   a  long  epillle,  where 

v.'ork,  ( 1  the  tevv  who  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  ;  the  fraud  has  not  been  either  fully  proved,  or  rendered 

as  Origen,  Kp'phanius  and  Jullin  M  trtyr  who  bti  g  a  fo  fuipicious  that  few  are  weak  enough  to    believe   it. 

native  of  Palclline,  might   have  wriren   n  a  llyle  iinii-  Whoever  atfm,  ts  to  forge  a  hillory  or  as  epillle  in  the 

lar  to  that  ot  the  New  Teilamenr.  hid  fu.li  a  (fxle  then  name  of  an  ancient  author,  will  be  in   great  danger   of 

prevailed.     He  that  fufpefts  the  New  Tellament  to  be  contradidinj;    the  hiftory  or  tl\e  manners  ol   '.hat  age, 

the  forgery  of  a  n\<  re  tecen-  period,  ought  to    produce  efpecially  if  he  relate  events  which  are  not  mcnii  ned  in 

fome  perlon  who  his  employed   a    (imilar   dldion  ;   but  general  hifl  rv,  but  fuch  as  refer   to  a  iinglc  city,  {tci, 

thpfe   who  are   converfant  wWh   eiftern  wiiiings  kn(>w  r.lii.'.ion,  or '(:hool. 

Well  that  a  foreigner,  who  has  not  been  enuied  to  call-  Tiie  dilhculty  of  forgingfuch  hiftories  as  the  Gofpels, 

and 


(7.)  The  llyle  of  Clenuns  Rom -nus  may  perhaps  be  an  exception.  By  many  eminent  critics  it  ha'  been 
thought  fo  hke  to  tha'  of  llie  epillle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  give  lOom  for  the  opinion  th,.t  Clemens  either  was 
the  author  of  th?it  epiitlc,  or  was  the  peilon  who  tranflated  it  from  the  Syro-Chaldaic  language,  in  which  it  was 
originally  comp  'led. 
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Scripture,  and  fiich   epiftles  as  thofe  of  Paul,  cannot  be  overcome 

^""'~^'""~'  by  all  ihe  genius,  learning,  and  indullry,  <•{  any  in- 
dividual or  fociety  of  men  that  ever  lived.  They  con- 
tain a  purer  fyftem  of  ethics  than  all  the  ancient  philo- 
f'phers  could  invent  :  They  dilcover  a  candour  and  mo- 
delty  unexampled  :  They  exhi'iit  an  originality  in  the 
charaifter  of  Jefus,  and  yet  futh  a  conlillcncy  as  the 
imagination  of  our  bed  poets  h.is  never  reached.  Now 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumltance,  that  hilliries  writ- 
ten by  tour  different  men  Ihould  prefcrve  Aicli  dignity 
and  conlirtency,  though  frequiriily  relating  different  ac- 
tioi.s  of  Jefus,  and  del'cending  to  the  m  It  mniute  clr- 
cumllancei  in  hii  lire.  The  fcene  of  ai.tion  is  too  ex- 
tenfive,  and  the  .igreemeiu  of  tacts  with  the  llate  »  f  the 
times  as  prefented  by  o:h;r  hiituri.-ins  is  too  clofe,  to  ad- 
mit the  pofliDility  of  torgery. 

The  (cene  ol  action  is  not  confined  to  one  country, 
it  is  luccedively  laid  in  the  gteatell  cities  of  the  Roman 
em|)!re  ;  in  Rome,  in  Antioch,  in  Corinth,  in  Atl.ens, 
as  well  as  in  Jeru'alem  and  the  land  of  Palcltine.  In- 
numer.ible  allufions  arc  made  to  the  manners  and 
opinions  of  tlie  Greeks  the  Romans,  and  the  Jews  ; 
and  reipecling  the  Jews,  they  extend  even  t'>  the  tri- 
fles and  follies  of  their  fc.':ools.  Yet  after  the  llriift- 
ell  examination,  the  N.-w  Tcllament  will  be  fou  id 
to  have  a  wonderful  coincideiKC  and  harmony  with 
Jofeplui-,  the  princip.il  hiilorian  of  thefe  times,  and 
an  enemy  of  Chrillianity. 

It  has  been  a  queltion  who  ilie  foldiers  were  who  are 
faiJ  in  the  Gofpel  of  Luke  to  h.ive  addrclfed  John  the 
Baptill  in  thefe  word.-.,  IVhatjLiU  iv!  uo  ?  An  anfwer 
to  this  quetlii-n  may  be  found  in  Jofephus*.  Herod 
the  letrarch  of  Galilee  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  his 
fa  her-in-iaw  Ar  tas,  a  petty  i^ing  in  Arabia  Petraei,  at 
tlie  very  lime  tliat  J"hn  was  preaching  in  the  wild.-r- 
nel's ;  and  the  r  ad  from  Gali.ee  to  rirabia  rimnmg 
tJuough  t'l.it  wildernefs,  the  foldiers  on  iheir  march  had 
thisinitvwew  w  th  the  B  iptilt.  Acoiacidence  like  tins, 
wliicli  lus  b^ren  overl -oktd  by  all  tlie  commenialofb, 
would  nni  probably   .e  attended  to  in  a  foigcry. 

Au'-thrr  inltance  of  an  agreement  no  lels  rem  irkable 

Chap.  ii.      ^^s    111' 1  quote  from  the  valuable  work  of  Michael  s. 

§  11.  It  has  l>ee  \  a  queftion   of  fnme  difficulty    among  the 

learned,  who  was  ;he  Ananias  who  commanded  St  Paul 

to  be  imitCen  on  the  month  when  he  was  makiiij;  his  de- 

Afls         fence    before  the   council  in  jeruialeni  *.      Krebs,  in 

ixui.  I — J.  his  remarks  tak.n  from  Jofephus,  has  Ihown  him  to 
h  ve  been  the  fm  oi  Nebedem.  But  iff',  how  can  it 
be  reconciled  with  chroiiology,  that  Ananias  was,  at 
ih  it  lime,  al  ed  h'^h  prieft,  when  it  is  cert, in  from  Joic- 
plius  that  the  time  of  hi?  holding  mat  oltice  was  much 
earlier  ?  And  how  comes  it  to  p.il's  that  Sc  Paul  fays, 
"  I  wiit  n>t.  brethren,  that  he  was  ihe  high  prielt  ?" 
The  ficerdo'al  garb  muit  have  difcoveied  who  he  was : 
a  Jell  would  hive  ilt-luited  the  gravity  if  a  t  ibunal  ; 
and  a  falfei.ood  is  inconfiftcnt  wi.h  the  character  of  St 
Pail. 

All  thefe  difficul'ies  vanilh  as  foon  as  we  examine  the 
fpecial  hiltory  >  f  th.'.t  period  :  "  An  ini  s  'he  Ion  ot  Nc- 
be.ieni  was  high  pr  e.t  at  tlie  time  that  Helena  queen 
of  Adiab.-ne  fu,  plieJ  the  Jews  with  coin  tr  ni  Egypt, 
d'lri  ig  the  famine  wl.ich  took  pLce  in  ihe  fourth  yeai 
of  Claud. U-,  mentioned  in  the  clevent.T  chapter  of  tiie 
Act.-.  S'  P  lul  tlieref  re,  who  to  k  a  journey  to  J;iu- 
fakci  at  that  period,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of 
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the  elevation  of  Ananias  to  that  dignity.  Soon  after  .Scriptnre. 
the  holding  of  the  firit  council,  as  it  is  called,  at  Jem-  ^•"-^■^^ 
falem,  Ananias  was  difpolfelled  of  his  office,  in  confe- 
quence  of  certain  afts  of  violence  between  the  Samari- 
tans atid  the  Jews,  and  fent  prifooer  to  Rome  ;  but  be- 
ing afterwai  ds  releafed,  he  i  eturned  to  Jerufalcm.  Nowr 
from  ihat  period  he  could  not  be  called  high  priejl  in 
the  proper  feme  of  ihe  word,  though  Jofephus  has  lome- 
times  given  him  the  lille  of  .f;t,fp.i,t,  taken  in  the  more 
extenfive  meaning  tf  a  prieft,  who  had  a  feat  and 
voice  m  the  Sanhedrim  ;  and  Jonathan,  though  we  are 
not  acquainted  v  ith  the  circum  ances  of  his  elevation, 
had  ucea  railed  in  the  mean  time  to  the  lupreme  diijniiy 
in  the  Jew;lh  church.  Between  the  death  of  Jnnath.in, 
who  Was  murdered  by  order  of  Felix,  and  the  hi.jh- 
priellliood  of  li'mael,  who  was  invclled  with  lii.it  dignity 
by  Agripjia,  elapled  an  interval  during  which  the  fa- 
ccrdotul  office  wa»  v.icant.  Now  it  happened  pretifcly 
in  this  interval  that  St  Paul  was  apprehended  in  Jerula- 
lem  :  and,  the  Sanhedrim  being  deiiiiute  of  a  prelidcnt, 
he  undertook  of  his  own  authority  the  difcharge  of  that 
office,  which  he  executed  with  the  preatelt  t}ranny. 
It  is  poffible  tlierefore  that  S:  Paul,  who  had  been  on- 
ly a  tew  days  in  Jerufalem,  might  be  ignorant  that 
Ananias,  who  had  been  dilpoliclied  of  the  priefthoed, 
had  taken  upon  himlclf  a  truft  lo  wh'ch  he  was  not  inii- 
tled  ;  he  might  thciefore  very  naturally  exclaim,  •  I  wilt 
not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high-pnelt !'  Admitting 
him  on  the  other  hand  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  taft,  the  exprelfion  mull  be  conlidered  as  an  indireA 
reproof,  and  a  tacit  rcfufal  to  recognize  uturped  au- 
thority." 

Could  fuch  a  correfpondence  as  this  fubfift  between 
truth  and  fallehood,  between  a  forgery  and  an  authen- 
tic hiftory  ?  or  is  it  credible  that  thefe  events  could  be 
related  by  any  perlon  but  a  centemporary  ?  1x4 

iinprelfed  with  the    love  ot  truth,   and  feeling  con-  There  are 

tempt  as  well  as  detellation  at  pious  frauds,  we  hefitate  ^'^°  ^.Pr^" 

not  to  acknowledge,  that  in  l<3me  particular  tacts  there  A 

.^  1  1  ,  r    ^     1         luteneies, 

lb  a  diltercnce  either  real  or  appaient  between  Jofephus  but  tlufc 

and  the  writers  of  tlie  New  Teitament.  The  t  bjec  probably 
tioiis  aril'ing  from  ihefe  differences  arc  of  two  kinds :  arife  from 
I.  Such  as  would  prove  a  book  not  to  have  b:en  writ-  overfighti» 
ten  by  lire  author  to  whom  it  is  afcribed.  2.  Such  as  J^  ^^  "*' 
Would  prove  that  the  author  was  milla-icn,  and  there- 
fore not  divii.ely  infpired.  To  the  tirll  clals  teloiigs 
the  following  objciflion  :  St  Paul  fays  (2  Cor.  xi.  32.) 
that  the  govtinor  01  Damafciis  was  under  Arct. is  the 
ki  ig  :  but  it  we  are  to  judge  Ircni  the  i8ih  book  of 
the  Jewilh  Antiquties,  which  c  rrefponds  witli  the  pe- 
riod if  St  Paul's  journey  to  D.imalcus,  tins  city  muft 
have  bcloi.gedatth.it  time  to  the  Romans;  and  what 
auihomy  could  Aretas,  a  petty  king  in  Arabia  Petixa, 
have  in  fuch  a  city  I  In  anfwer  10  *his  qu.ltion,  J.  G. 
Hyne,  in  a  dili'eitati  n  put-lilhed  in  1755,  has  fhown  it 
to  be  highly  probable  that  Aretas,  againil  whom  the 
Romans,  not  long  before  the  de.ith  of  Tiberu-,  made 
a  declaration  nf  w.ir,  which  they  negleeted  to  put  in  ex- 
ecuuon,  took  the  opportunity  of  feizing  Damafcus, 
which  had  once  btloi  g.d  to  his  ancelior^  ;  an  event 
omitted  oy  J.  fepi;us,  as  toiming  no  p.ot  of  tlie  Jewilh 
fiiltory,  and  oy  the  Roman  hdlonans  as  b.i  g  a  matter 
not  Haltering  in  itlelf,  and  belonging  only  v  a  d'itant 
proviiue.  Sccondl;,Tn.il  Aiet.is  w.is  by  leligionajew  ; 
a  cjrtumitancc  the  mere  creuiu.c,  when  we  ictlei;i  that 
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be  well  ioiiiided.  The  nurucleb  'y  which  it  is  con- jjot  necef- 
firmed  uouid  equally  demoultrate  ils  truth,  even  if  th.  fary  to  the 
pencils  whi>  attelled  ihem  were  nut  iiilpired,  bu  finipi;  trutl.  of 
hum.in  witntifc,  ;  and  tlieir  divine  aiiti^ority  is  nevei  Chniliani- 
prel'uppoied,  when  we  dili:urs  the  quclHon  of  miiac  e  *''  ''""I'  " 
but  iiierely  their  credib  lity  as  humai.  evidence.  Il  the  opinion  d( 
miracles  are  true  winch  the  ev.ingelirts  relate,  the  dec  Michaelit. 
irints  "t  Clnilt  recorded  in  the  G  fpels  are  proved  to 
be  the  i  t.ddble  cracies  ot  G  .d  ;  and,  even  it  we  admit 
the  apoilie    10  be  nultaken  in  certam  not  elFential  cir- 


Jud  lifm  h;iJ  been  widely   propagated  in  that  country,   is  their  infpiration.     It  is  ceruui.ly  of  fome  importance  Scripture^ 
and  that  even  kings  in  Arabia  I'ch.x  had  recognized  the   to  k.iow  how  tar  the  apoUlesnndevangelilts  were  guided  '  '  116*' 
l.iw  of  Mfies.     The  dilHculty  then  is  to  far  removed,    in  their  writings  by  the  ininKdiate   influence    of    the  Infp. ration 
that    il    ceales    to    create    fiiJpicion  againll  an  epiille   fpirit  of  God  ;  tiiough  this  knowledge,  if  attainable,  i   oftiicNew 
which  has  to  many  evident  marks  of  authenticity  ;  and    notequaliy  inip.^rtanc  wiui  ihat  i.i   the  authenricit.    of'""'""^'" 
it  is    inly    to   be  regr.tteJ  that,  in   order  to  pi  ice  the    theU  writings.      Michaelis  uiueed   all'eits,  that  the  divi- 
lubiei.1  iri  the  cicarell  point  ot   view,  we  arc  not  luf-    nity  of  die  New  Telfamciit  may  be  proved  vvhciher  wc 
ficiently  accjuainted  widi  the  particular   liiltory  of  Da-    can  evince  it  to  be  wjiiien  by  immediate  infjaration  or 
niafcus.  not  f .  "  The  quellon  (fays  he),  wlicdier  the  books  of  t  Chap,  iii 

Examples  of  the  fecnnd  kind  are  fuch  as,  if  allowed  the  New  Teuament  are  iiupired  f  is  not  fo  imponant  as  §  '• 
their  lull  force,  might  ii  deed  prove  a  writer  not  divine-  the  quelliun,  whaher  the)  are  genuine  ?  The  truth  of 
ly  inlpired,  but  c.uld  afford  no  reafon  to  conclude  that  our  religion  depei.d.^  upon  ttie  lauei,  n  t  ablolurcly  on 
lie  was  not  the  author  of  the  writings  which  bear  his  thef'imer.  Had  the  jjeity  mf,>iiedn.ta  fingle  book 
name,  fince  millakes  may  be  committed  by  the  moltac-  of  the  New  Telt  imen  ,  but  le.-t  the  apoIUes  and  evan- 
curale  hillorian.  The  chief  ditHculties  of  this  nature  gelills  williout  any  thei  aid  than  tiiat  of  natural  abili- 
are  found  in  the  Goi'pel  according  to  St  Luke,  and  do  tics  to  c  nimit  vvh.it  tlley  knew  to  writing,  admitting 
not  apply  to  the  wii  ings  f  Matthew,  John,  Paul,  and  ihvir  woiks  to  beau.haitic,  and  polfelJcd  f  a  fulficient 
Peter.  Laying  aft. le  the  id  a  of  infpiiation  alt  gether,  degieeof  cretiibiliiy,  t  .  Chriuiau  religion  would  Hill 
1st  us  inquire  whetiier  Luke  or  Joiephus  be  moll  in- 
titled  to  credit  in  th  4e  palfagtb.  where  they  differ; 
which  of  them  is  molf  accurate,  and  which  of  them  had 
the  belt  opportunities  of  exploring  he  truth  of  the 
fadls  which  they  relate.  Now  Jofcphus  rela'es  the  fame 
flory  difitrently  in  different  parts  of  his  wrk-,  and  is 
fometimes  equally  millak  n  in  them  ail.  We  d  not 
recollert  to  have  feen  lucli  ineonfiflencies  in  the  wri- 
tings of  St  Luke.  Luke  knew  the  charafce-s,  .md 
witneiTed  many  of  the  fads,  of  whfch  he  fpeaks ;  and  he 

could  receive  the  belf  information  refpecting  thoie  f.icts  cumll.ince-,  \ei  as  the  main  points  of  the  religion  which 
which  were  traniafted  in  his  abi'ence.  Jofephus  was  Chrilt  cnmmifli-ned  them  to  preach  are  fo  frequently 
born  A.  D.  37,  fom;  years  alter  our  Saviour's  afcenfion.  repealed,  their  epiitles  would  inltiudl  us  as  well  in  the 
Now  it  is  a  very  important  obfervation  of  Michaeli;-,  tenets  i^f  the  Chrillian  1)  ,lem,  as  the  w.  rks  of  Maclau- 
thatthe  period  of  hiffory  with  which  mankind  are  leall  riu  in  the  philofophy  ot  Newton  It  is  poflilile  theie- 
acquainted  is  that  v\hich  includes  the  time  of  their  fore  to  doubt,  and  even  d,  n),  the  infpiratiou  of  the  New 
childhood  and  youth,  together  with  the  twenty  or  tliir-  I'cft.iment,  and  yet  be  lully  perfuaded  of  ihe  truth  of 
ly  ye. irs  immediately  preceding  their  birth.  Concern-  the  Chi illian  religion  :  and  many  really  entei  tain  ihefe 
in-'  the  affairs  tranfafled  during  that  peri-d,  we  are  lentiments  eithei  publicly  or  in  private,  to  whom  we 
much  more  li.dble  to  fall  into  miltakes  than  concerning  fliould  render  great  injuitice,  if  we  ranked  ihem  in  the 
thole  ot  a  remoter  age.     The  reafon  is,  that  authentic   clafs  of  unbelievers 

hiilory  never  comes  down  to  the  period  of  our  birth  ;  "  Yet  the  Chriltian  religion  would  be  attended  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  period  immedi.itely  preceding  de-  difficulty,  if  our  princi^'mm  co;^nifcen<li  relied  not  on  firm- 
pends  on  liearfay  ;  and  the  events,  which  puis  within  er  ground;  and  it  might  ue  objeifled,  tiiat  fufficicn: 
the  fir  ft  eighteen  cr  twenty  years  of  our  lives,  we  are  care  had  not  been  taken  for  thole  whrfe  confciences 
too  youn;;  and  hecdlefs  to  oblerve  with  attention.  This  were  tender,  and  wiio  were  an.\ioufly  fearful  of  mif- 
muU  have  been  more  remarkably  the  cafe  in  the  time  of  taking  the  fmaliell  ol  the  divine  commands.  The  chief 
Joiephus  than  at  prcfent,  when  there  were  neither  daily  artickb  indeed  of  Chrillianity  are  fo  frequently  repeat- 
papers  nor  periodical  journals  to  fiipply  the  want  of  re-  ed,  both  by  Chrill  and  his  apollles,  that  even  were  the 
gular  annals.  There  was  no  hiilorian  fri  m  whom  Jo-  New  Teitameiit  not  infpired,  we  could  entertain  no 
fephns  could  deiive  any  knowledge  of  the  times  that  doubt  of  the  toll,  wing  doctrines:  «  Jefus  was  the  Mef- 
immedlately  preceded  his  birth.  There  is  a  period  then  fias  of  the  Jewr,  and  an  inlallible  melfenger  of  God  :  he 
of  forty  or  fifty  years,  in  which,  even  with  the  moll  died  for  our  iniquity  ;  and  by  the  fatisfaftion  made  by 
ddigcnt  in(|uiry,  he  was  expofed  to  error.  his  death  we  obtain  remilfion  of  fins,  if  en  our  part  be 

Wlien  we  find  therefore  the  relations  of  Luke  and  faith  and  amendment  of  lite  :  the  Levitical  law  is  abo- 
Jolephus  fo  different  as  not  to  be  reconciled,  it  would  liltied,  and  moral  precepts,  with  the  ceremonies  of  Bap- 
b."  very  unfiir  to  determine  without  any  further  inquiry  til'm  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  are  appointed  in  its 
in  favour  of  Joiephus.  Let  their  chaiafler,  and  works.  Head:  after  the  prefent  follows  an  everlafiing  life,  in 
and  fituation,  be  llriiftly  examined ;  let  their  teflimony  which  the  virtuous  fliall  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked 
be  duly  weighed  and  compared;  and  then  let  the  pre-  punillicd,  and  where  Chrill  himfelflhall  be  the  Judge.' 
feiei.ce  be  given  to  that  author  who,  according  to  the  "  To  the  epiftles  indeed  ^fays  Michaelis),  infpiration 
ftriilelt  rules  of  equity  and  jnllice,  feems  intitled  to  the  is  of  real  confeqnence  ;  but  with  refpecl  to  the  liiltori- 
highell  degree  of  credit.  The  dccil'ion  of  a  jury,  we  cal  books,  'viz.  ihe  Gofpels  and  the  Aifts  of  the  Apof- 
fhall  venture  to  fay,  would  in  every  inltaiice  turn  out  in  ties,  we  Ihould  really  be  no  li^feis  if  we  abandoned  the 
favour  of  Luke.  I'yftcm  of  infpiration,  and  in  fome  refpeifls  have  a  real 

H  viuijl  U'-  afcertaincd  the  authenticity  of  the  books  advantage.     Wc  fliould  b,-  no  lofers,  if  we  confidered 
of  the  New  Tcftament,  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered  the  apoltles  in  hillorical  fai5ls  as  merely  human  witneffes, 
I  as 
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as  Chrift  himfclf  has  dons  in  f.yiig.  «  Ye  alfo  fliall  bear    applicable  to  ordinary  gilts  or  the  ufual  cndrwrncnf.  of  Scripture. 
wiLneU,  becaiife  ye  have  been  with  me  from  die  bet,in-    rational  creatures,  rather  than  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  """^''^^ 

^'•hxh    were    bellowed    on  the 
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be  no  detriment  to  the  Chriftian  caiife  to  conlider  them    that  they  have   been  conveyed  to  us  pure 
at  ail  times  as  fuch  in  matters  of  hillorical  faift.     We    ruptcJ.  This  we  have  already  afempted  to 


tig 
ifferent 
leanings 
the  word 
ifpiration. 


And  no  one  that  attempts  to  convince  an  un-    of    the     H  Oy    Spirit,     ,.^.^    utnuvr^u 

believer  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  would  begin  his  apolUes.  Thofe  who  m^ii.itahuhire^ery'flft  o"  c"rcum! 
demonftration  by  prefuppofing  a  do^rlnc  v.hich  his  ad-  fiance  was  fuggeiled  by  divine  infpiration,  will  find  i; 
veriaty  denies,  but  w<-u;d  ground  his  arguments  on  the  no  eafy  matter  to  prove  their  pofiticn.  The  opinion  cf 
credibility  of  the  evangelills  as  human  hilloiians,  for  the  Wai  burton  and  Law,  with  proper  explanations,  feems 
truth  ot  tlie  miracles,  the  death,  and  the  refurreftion  of  mc:ft  probable.  The  opinion  of  Giotius,  that  only  the 
ChrilL  Even  thofe  who  examine  the  grounds  of  their  epiltles  were  infpircd,  may  beeafily  refuted, 
faith  for  their  own  private  conviaion,  muft  treat  the  'I'he  pi  oof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Teftamcnt 
evaiigelifts  as  human  evidence  ;  fince  it  would  be  argn-  depends  on  human  tcftimony  :  'The  proof  of  its  inlpi- 
ing  in  a  circle  to  conclude  that  the  fa^s  recorded  in  the  ration  is  derived  from  the  declaration  of  infpired  per- 
gofpels   are  true,  bec.iulis  they  are  infpired,  when   we    fons. 

conclude  the  Scriptures  to  be  infpired  in  confequencc  of        In   proving  that  the  New  Tcftament  is  infpired,  we  TheVroof 
thtir  content'.     In  thefe  cafes,  tlicn,  we  are  obliged  to    prefnppofe  its  authenticity  th.it   the  facrcd  books  were  ""^ '' •''■■ 
cpnfider  the  evangelills  as  human  evidence;  and  it  would    written    by  the  apoftles  whofc  names  thev  bear    and 'I'"'''"" 

,  »,^,.„    1 J    .  '        ,     '  thcdeclarj- 

and  uncor-  ,!„„,  „f 

c   J  ■  <  ri  •  .  J  f-.-- to  prove,  and  Chrift  ani 

hnd  It  nowhere  exprefsly  recorded  that  the  public  tranf-    we   hope  with  fuccefs.     The  evidence  of  infpiration  is  •>'«  apo*- 

aflions  whicli   the  apoftles  knew   by   their  own  experi-    the  teftimony  of  Chrill  and  his   apoftles,  which    we  re-  ''"' 

er.ce,  and  of  which  t>t  Luke  informed  himfelf  by  dili-    ceive  as  credible,  becaufe  they  confirmed  their  dodtrinss 

gent  inquiry,  fliould  be  particular  objeas  of  divine  in-    by  miracles.     From  the  important  million  cfChrift  and 

fpiralion.     We  Ihould  even  be  confiderable  gainers,  in    his  apoftles,  we  inter  that  every  power  was  beftoweU 

adjufting  the  harmony  of  the  gnfpels,  if  we  weie  permit-    which  divine  wifdom  thfught  expedient ;  and  from  their 

ted  to  fuppofe  that  forae  one  of  the  evangelifts  had  com-    conduft  we  conclude,  that  it  is  morally  impollibie  that 

mated  an  immaterial  error,  and  that  St  John  has  redti-    they  could  lay  claim  to  any  powers  which  they  did  not 

fied    fome  triHing  miftakes  in  the   preceding  gofpels.    pollefs.     It  is  proper  therefore  to  inquire   into  the  de- 

The  moU  dangerous  objeflions  which  can  be  made  to    clarations  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  concerning  the  na- 

the  truth  of  our  rehgion,  and  fuch  as  are  moft  difticult    ture,  degree,  andextent,  of  the  infpiration  beftowed  upon 

to  anfwer,  are  thcfe  drawn  from  the  different  relations    the  writers  of  the  facred  books.  120 

of  the  four  evangelills."  _    If  we  coniider  Chrift's  more  immediate  promifes  ofThcdech- 

Before  any  inquiry  is  made  refpeiSing  the  infpiration    infpiration  to  the  apoftles,  we  (hall  find  th  it  he  has  "''"""^ 
of  the  books  of  the  New   Teftamert,  it  is  necelfary  to    given  them,  in  the  moft  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  at  ^'^'''* 
determine  the  meaning  of  the  term  ;  for  theologians    three  feveral  periods,  ift,  When  he  fent  the  apoftles  to 
have  given  to  it  a  variety  of  fignificalions.     M  >ft  of  the    preach  the  Gofpclf ;  zdly,  In  holding  a  public  difcouife  f^*^'- «■ 
German   divines  make  it  to  confift  in  an  infufion  of    relating  to  the  Golpel,  at  which  were  piefent  a  conli-  '9'*°' 
words  as  well  as  ideas.     Luther,  Beza,  and  Salmafius,    derable   multitude  ;  3dly,  In  his  prophecy  of  the  de- 
reftridl  it  to  ideas  alone.     Doddridge  underftands  by  it    ftruSion  of  Jerufalem  J.   When  he  fent  the  apoftles  to  t^^''''"" 
an  intervention  of  the  Deity,  by  which   the  natural  fa-    preach  the  Gofpel,  he  thus  addrefled  them:   "When 
cultics  of  the  mind  were  direfled  to  the  difcovery  of    ihey  deliver  you  up,  take  no  tliought  how  or  what  ye 
truth.     Warburtcn  and  Law  think  it  was  a  negative    ihall  fpeak,  for  it  fliall  be  given  you  in  that  fame  hour 
intervention  to  preferve  the  facred  writers  from  elFcntial    what  ye  Ihall  fpeak  ;  for  i:  is   not  you  that  fpeak,  but 
errors.     Some  believe  every  circumftance  was  didlated    the  fpirit  of  your  P'ather  that  fpeaketh  in  you."     The 
by  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  others  fuppofe  that  no  fupernatu-    fame  promife  was  made  almoft  in  the  fame  woids  in  tJie 
ral  afliftance  was  granted  except  in  the  epiftolary  wri-    prefence  of  an   immenfe  multitude  (Luke  xii.  1 1,  12.) 
tings.     See  1nspir.4i  ION.  From  thele  palFages   it  has    been   urged,   that  if   the 

As  there  is  an  evident  diftiniflion  between  infpiration  apoftles  were  to  be  infpired  in  tlie  prefence  of  magiftrates 
and  revelation,  and  as  the  origin  of  the  Chriftian  reli-  in  delivering  fpeeches,  which  were  foon  to  be  forgotten, 
gion  may  be  (till  proved  divine,  even  though  it  were  de-  it  is  furely  reafonable  to  conclude  that  they  would  be 
nied  lliat  thofe  who  reci  rd  its  fafts  and  doifiiinei  were  infpired  when  they  were  to  compofe  a  ftandard  of  faith 
infpired  in  the  n£t  of  writing,  it  will  be  moft  judicious  for  the  ufe  of  all  future  generations  of  Chriftians.  If 
and  fafe  to  employ  the  word  infp'iratwn  in  that  fenfe  this  conclufion  be  fairly  deduced,  it  would  follow  that 
which  can  be  moft  eafily  defentled  and  fupported.  By  the  writings  of  the  New  Teftament  are  the  dilates  of 
doing  this  much  may  be  gained  and  nothii  g  loft.  It  infpiration,  not  only  in  the  doilrines  pnd  precepts,  but 
is  diUicult  to  prove  to  a  deift  tliat  the  words  of  S.  rip-  in  the  very  words.  But  it  is  a  conclufion  to  which 
ture  are  divine,  becaufe  he  fees  that  every  wTiter  has  fincere  Chriftians  have  made  oHjeaicns ;  for,  fay  they, 
words  and  phrafes  peculiar  to  himfelf.  It  is  difficult  though  Clirift  promife?  to  aftill  his  apoftles  in  cafes  of 
alfo  to  prove  that  the  ideas  were  infufed  into  the  mind  great  emergency,  where  their  own  prudence  and  frrli- 
cf 'the  authors  while  they  were  engaged  in  the  aift  of  tude  could  not  be  fuflicient,  it  does  not  folknv  that  lie 
writing;  beciufc  concerning  fads  they  appeal  not  to  would  dilate  to  them  thole  faifts  which  they  knew  al- 
divine  infpiration,  but  declare  what  they  h..ve  fcen  and  ready,  or  thofe  reafonings  which  their  cwn  cdmrefltc- 
heard.  In  reaf  ning  they  add  their  own  fentimcnts  to  tion  might  fupply.  B.fides,  fiy  they,  iftheNewTcf- 
what  they  liad  received  from  the  L'rd,  and  fubjoin,  tament  was  didtated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  only  pcn- 
el'pccidlly  in  their  cpiftles,  tilings  not  connefled  with  reli-  ned  by  the  apoftles,  wliat  reaion  can  be  given  for  the 
gion.  The  definition  wh!ch  Doddridge  gives,  feexns  care  with  which  Chrift  inftrufled  them  both  during  his 
Vol.  XVII.  T  itiiniflry 
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Scripture,  rniniftry  and  after  his  crucifixion  in  tliofe  tilings  per- 
luiniiig  to  ihe  kingdom  of  God  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  we  may  obferve,  that  though  it  be 
dirticult  to  prove  that  the  identical  words  of  the  New 
Tellament  were  diclated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  train 
of  ideas  infilled  into  the  minds  of  the  facred  writers, 
tliere  is  one  fpecies  of  infpiration  to  which  the  New 
'i'eftamcnt  has  an  undoubted  claim.  It  is  this,  tliat  the 
mem'.ries  of  the  aportles  were  ftrengthened  and  their 
\inderftandings  preferved  from  falling  into  eflential  er- 
rors. Thi;  we  prove  from  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour, 
"  and  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  will  give  you  ano- 
ther comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever. 
He  (hall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to 
*  John  xiv.  yo„r  iem>.'mbrance  whatfoever  I  have  faid  unto  you  *." 
This  promife  was  furely  not  reftrained  to  the  day  of 
Pentecoll  :  it  mull  have  been  a  permanent  gift  enabling 
the  apollles  at  all  times  to  remember  with  accuracy  the 
difcourfe'-  of  our  Saviour.  When  the  apollles  there- 
fore (Matthew  and  John)  relate  thole  precepts  of  Chrift 
which  they  themfelves  had  heard,  they  write  indeed 
from  memory,  but  under  the  proteflion  of  the  Spirit 
who  fecures  them  from  the  dan;Ter  of  miftake  :  and  we 
mull  of  courfe  conclude  that  their  gofpels  are  infpired. 
Were  we  called  upon  more  particularly  to  declare 
what  parts  of  the  New  Teftament  we  beheve  to  be  in- 
fpired, we  would  anfwer,  The  doctrines,  the  precepts, 
and  the  piophecies,  every  thing  elfential  to  the  Chriftian 
religion.  From  thefe  the  idea  of  infpiration  is  mf  pa- 
rable. As  to  the  events,  the  memory  of  the  apollles 
■was  fufScient  to  retain  them.  If  this  opini  m  be  juft, 
it  would  enable  us  to  account  for  the  difcrepmcies  be- 
tween the  facred  writers,  which  are  chielly  contined  to 
the  relation  of  fails  and  events. 

All  the  books  ot  the  New  Teftament  were  originally 
written  in  Greek,  except  the  Gofpel  according  to  Mat- 
thew and  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  there  is 
Jf  reafon  to  believe  were  compofed  in  the  Syio  Chaldaic 
language, which  in  the  New  Teftament  is  called  Hebrew. 
Varims  reafons  have  been  affi^.;ned  why  the  greatell 
part  of  the  New  Teftament  was  written  in  Greek  ;  but 
f.  .  the  true  reafon  is  this,  It  was  the  language  bell  uider- 
Wtl'in"  Itood  both  by  writers  and  readers.  Had  St  Paul 
written  to  a  community  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa,  he  might  have  written  peihaps  in  Latin  ;  but 
epiitles  to  the'inhabitants  ol  Corinth,  Galatia,  Ephefus, 
Philippi,  and  Thelfalonica,  to  Timothy,  Titu  ,  and 
Piiilem  n,  from  a  n.ttive  of  Tarfus,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pecfled  in  any  other  languaufe  than  Greek.  The  lame 
may  be  faid  of  tie  epiitles  of  St  Peter,  which  are  ad- 
drelfed  to  the  Chriftians  of  different  countries  who  had 
no  other  language  in  common  than  the  Greek;  and 
likewife  of  trie  epiftles  "f  St  James,  who  wrote  to  Jews, 
that  lived  at  a  ddtance  from  Pal  ftine,  and  were  igno- 
rant of  Hebrew  The  native  language  of  St  Luke,  as 
well  as  of  Theophilus,  to  whom  l>e  addrelfed  his  gofpel, 
and  Aas  of  the  Apoltlef,  appears  to  have  been  Greek  ; 
and  that  St  J  hn  wrote  his  gofpel  in  that  langua/e, 
and  not  in  Hebrew,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  furprife, 
fincc-  he  write  :;t  Eph  fu^. 

With  refpefl  to  tlie  Kpiftle  to  the  Roman?,  it  may 

vol.  i.  chap,  be   alked  inue  d  why  S-  Paul  did  nnt  wrVte  in  Latin  ? 

4.  fcfl   J.    Jvlow,  wh>ever  propofes  thi^    i.Uf  llion,  muft  ptefuppofe 

f'  '°''        that  S    Paul  was  mafter  1  f  llie  L  .imi  l.tngdagc  in  luch 

a  de^r^f  as  to  find  no  dilBculiy  in  writini;  it ;  a  matter 
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which  remains  to  be  proved.  It  is  veiy  probable  that  Scripturt 
St  Paul  was  acquainted  with  tlie  Latin  ;  bur  between  ^""^ 
undei  (landing  a  language,  and  being  able  to  wiite  it, 
there  is  a  very  material  dilference.  As  St  P.iiil  w.is  a 
native  of  Tarfus,  his  native  language  was  Greek  ;  he 
liad  travelled  during  levcral  years  through  countries  in 
wliich  no  other  language  was  fpoken,  and  when  he  ad- 
drelfed the  Roman  centurion  at  Jeruilileni,  he  fpoke 
not  Latin,  but  Greek.  Is  it  extraordinary,  then,  that 
in  writing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  he  (houlJ  have 
nied  a  language  which  was  there  fo  generally  under- 
llood  ?  It  has  been  l>ng  remarked,  'hat  Greek  was  at 
that  time  as  well  known  in  Rome  as  Frencli  in  any 
court  of  modern  Europe:  that  according  to  Juvenal 
even  the  female  fex  matle  ufe  of  Greek  as  the  language 
of  familiarity  and  paifion  ;  and  that  in  letters  of  niend- 
(liip  Greek  words  and  phrafes  were  introduced  with 
ejreater  freedom  than  French  expreflions  in  German 
letters,  as  appears  from  Cicero's  epiftles  to  Atlicus,  and 
from  thofe  of  Augullus  prefervtd  in  tlie  works  of 
Suetonius.  To  t.  is  muft  be  added  a  material  circum- 
flance,  that  a  great  part  of  the  Ruman  Ciiriliians  con- 
fifted  of  native  Jews,  who  were  better  acquainted  with 
Greek  than  with  Litiii,  as  either  they  thcmletves  or 
th-ir  anceftors  had  come  from  Greece,  Alia  Minor,  or 
E'lypt,  in  which  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try. At  leaft  they  read  the  .Bible  in  tliat  language, 
35  no  Latin  tranflatiou  of  the  Old  Teltanient  at  that 
time  exifted  ;  and  the  Chriftian  church  at  that  period 
confilUng  chiefly  of  Jews,  the  heatlien  converts  in 
Rome  were  of  courfe  under  the  necelhty  of  accultom- 
ing  themfelves  to  the  Greek  language.  In  Ihort,  St 
Paul  in  his  epiltle  to  the  Rimans  made  ufe  of  a  lan- 
guage in  which  al  ne  thofe  who  were  ignorant  of 
Hebrew  could  read  the  Bible.  What  has  been  here 
advanced  refpefling  the  epidle  to  the  Romans  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  Greek  of  St  Mark,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  it  was  written  at  Rome. 

To  the  above  arguments  may  be  added  the  example 
of  Jofephus,  who,  as  well  as  the  Apoftles,  was  by  birth 
a  Jew.  He  even  lived  in  Rome,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  faid  of  St  Paul  and  St  Mark,  who  relided  there 
only  a  certain  time  :  he  was  likewile  younger  than 
either  ;  he  came  to  Italy  at  an  age  which  is  highly 
fuitable  to  the  learning  of  a  language,  and  previous  to 
that  period  had  fpent  I'everal  years  in  the  R.  man  camp. 
The  Jewifh  antiquities,  the  hillory  of  the  Jeuilh  war, 
and  the  account  of  his  own  lile,  he  wiote  undoubtedly 
with  a  view  of  their  being  re. id  by  tlie  Rom.ms  ;  and 
yet  he  compofed  all  thefe  writings  in  Greek.  He  ex- 
ptelfes  his  ro.  tive  for  writing  his  Greek  account  of  the 
Jewilh  war  in  the  following  terms  :  "  That  having 
written  in  his  n  itive  language  (/.  e.  the  Hebrew  dia- 
lect at  that  time  fpoken)  a  hiftory  of  the  war,  in  or- 
der tliat  Parthians,  Babylonians,  Arabians,  Afia- 
benes,  and  the  jews  beyond  the  Euphrates,  might  be 
informed  of  th  fe  events,  he  was  now  refolved  to 
write  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  liad  not  been 
engaged  in  tlie  campaigns,  a  more  ceitain  account 
than  had  hitherto  been  given."  The  m  itives  which 
induced  Jo'ephua  to  \Tritc  in  Greek  a»e  fully  as  ap- 
plicable to  St   Paul  and  St  Mark.  ...  j^. 

Mic"'  aelis  has  thus  ch.iv.nftsrized  theilyle  of  the  Nev  yoi   ;. 
Teftament.       "  The    New  'I'dlament    (Ci\".  he)   wa>  chap.  4. 
written  in  a  laiiguage  at  tliai  time  common  among  i  he  fe^-  3» 

Jews,  P-  "*• 
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Jcw!,  wliicli  may  be  named  Hebraic  Greek  ;  the  firlt 
traces  oi  whicli  we  find  in  the  tr.iniiiti.)n  oi  tJie  LXX. 

"  Every  man  acquaintid  wiih  the  deck  language, 
wii.i  had  never  heard  oi  ihc  New  Tcftament,  mull  im- 
mediately perceive,  on  reading  only  a  tew  lini's,  that 
the  llyie  is  widely  dilVereut  from  that  ot'  the  claflic  au- 
thors. We  find  this  cjiariiifler  in  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Teilamcnt  in  a  greiter  or  lefs  degree,  but  we 
mult  not  tlicrefore  conclude  that  they  poirefs  un  uni- 
iormicy  of  llyle.  The  harlheil  Hebraifms,  which  ex- 
tend even  to  grammatical  errors  in  the  government  of 
cafes,  arc  the  diitinguilhing  marks  of  the  book  of-Re- 
velation  ;  but  they  arc  accompanied  with  tokens  of 
gen. us  and  poetical  cnthufiafm,  of  wh'ch  every  reader 
mull  be  feniible  who  has  tilte  and  feeling,  'i'hei e  is  no 
tranllation  of  it  which  is  not  read  with  pleafure  even 
in  the  days  of  clrldhood  ;  unJ  the  very  faults  of  gram- 
mir  are  lo  happily  p'.accd  as  to  produce  an  agreeable 
etfeil.  Tiie  G  >fpel4  cf  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  have 
(Ircng  mark;  of  this  Hebra  c  llyle  ;  tlie  former  has 
harlher  Hebraifms  than  the  latter,  the  fault  of  which 
may  he  afcribcd  to  the  Greek  iranilator,  who  has  made 
too  literal  <i  verfion,  and  yet  the  Gofpel  of  St  Mark  is 
written  in  worle  language,  and  in  a  manner  that  is  lefs 
agreeaile.  Tlie  epittles  of  St  James  and  St  Judc  are 
foniewhat  better  ;  but  even  theli:  are  full  of  Hebraifms, 
and  betray  in  other  refpecTs  a  certain  Hebrew  tone. 
St  Luke  has  in  feveral  pallages  wsitten  pure  and  claflic 
Greek,  of  which  the  four  firft  verfes  of  Lis  goipel  may 
be  given  as  an  inllance  :  in  the  feqnel,  where  he  de- 
fciibes  the  actions  of  Chrill,  he  has  very  harfli  He- 
braifms, yet  the  ttyle  i;  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
St  Ma;thew  or  St  Mark.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles 
he  is  not  free  from  Hebraifms,  which  he  feems  to  have 
never  ftudioully  avoided  ;  but  his  periods  are  more  claf- 
fically  turned,  and  fomttimes  poliefs  beauty  devoid  of 
art.  St  John  has  numerous,  though  not  uncouth,  He- 
braifms both  in  his  gt^fpel  and  epililes ;  but  he  has  writ- 
ten in  a  fnu.oth  and  flowing  language,  and  furpalfes  all 
tliC  Jewilh  writers  in  the  excellence  of  narrative.  St 
Paul  again  is  entirely  different  from  ihem  all ;  his  ftyle 
is  indeed  neglected  and  lull  of  Hebraifms,  but  he  has 
avoided  the  concife  and  verfe-like  conllruclion  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  ;ind  has  ujion  the  whole  a  confider- 
able  fhare  ot  the  rounJnefs  of  Grecian  compolirion.  It 
is  evident  that  he  was  as  perfeiflly  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  manner  of  expreffion  as  v;ith  the  Hebrew,  and 
he  has  introduced  them  .iltemately,  as  eiilier  the  one 
or  the  other  fuggefted  itfelf  the  firft,  or  was  the  belt 
approved." 

Michaelis  has  (hown  that  the  New  Teftament  not 
only  contains  Hebraifms  but  Rabbinifnis,  Syriafms, 
Chaldaifms,  Arabifms,  Latii.ifms,  and  Perfi.m  words, 
of  which  he  has  exhibited  many  fpecimens.  To  theo- 
logi;;ns,  wh'  fe  duty  it  certainly  is  to  Itudy  the  language 
of  the  New  Teftiment  with  attention,  we  would  ftre- 
noully  recommend  the  perufal  of  this  work,  which  in 
the  Englilh  tranllation  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  ac- 
ctUions  to  fcriplur^.l  criticifm  that  has  yet  appeared. 
Wc  fpeak  cf  the  Englilh  tranflation,  wh'ch  the  large 
and  judicious  notes  of  Mr  Marfh  has  rendered  infinitely 
fiipcrior  to  the  original. 

To  the  obfervations  which  have  been  made  refpeifling 
the  language  of  the  New  Teftament,  a  few  remarks 
may  be  added  ccncerning  the  peculiarities  of  the  ftyle 


and  manner  ff  the  /^icred  writers,  particullarly  the  hi- 
llorians.  Thefe  remarks  extend  to  the  Old  Teftame  .t 
as  well  as  to  the  New. — The  frjl  quality  for  wliich  the 
facred  hillory  is  remarkahlr;  is  limpliciry  in  the  llruiflure 
of  the  fentences.  The  firft  five  verfes  of  Genrlis  furnifti 
an  example,  which  condll  of  eleven  fentence':.  The 
fubllantives  are  not  attended  by  adje^ives,  nor  the  verbs 
by  adverbs,  no  fynonymas  no  fiiper'atives,  no  effort  at 
expreliing  tilings  in  a  bold,  emphatical,  or  uncommon 
manner. 

2.  The  fecond  q'lality  is  fimplicity  of  fentiment,  par- 
ticularly in  tlie  Pentateuch,  arifing  from  the  very  n.iture 
ot  the  early  and  uncultivated  Hate  of  fociety  about 
which  that  book  is  converfant. 

3.  Simplicity  of  defign.  The  fubjeit  of  the  narra- 
tive fo  engrolfes  tlie  attention  of  tlie  writer,  that  ho 
himielf  is  as  nobody.  He  introduces  nothing  as  Ironi 
himfeli,  no  remarks,  doubts,  coij?i5lnrcs,  or  reafnnings. 
Our  Lord's  biograplieis  particularly  e.vccl  in  this  qua- 
lity. This  quality  of  ftyle  we  meet  with  in  Xenophon 
and  Cxfar. 

The  Evangelifts  may  be  ranked  next  to  Genefis  for 
fimplicity  of  compofui<-'n  in  the  fentences.  John  and 
Matthew  are  diftinguilhed  for  it  more  than  Mark  and 
Luke.  But  the  lentiment  is  not  fo  remarkable  for 
fimplicity  in  the  Evangelift  as  the  Pentateuch.  The 
realons  of  this  difference  are,  tl;e  ftate  of  the  J';ws  was 
totally  changed  ;  their  manners,  culloms,  &c.  fplit  into 
factions  both  in  religion  and  politics.  2.  The  objefl  of 
our  Lord's  minillry,  which  is  the  great  fubjeft  of  the 
Gofpels,  was  to  huu/cjle  a  dcSirine  and  morality  with  which 
none  of  their  fyftems  perfe«5tly  coincided  :  befides,  bting 
conftanily  oppofed  by  all  the  great  men,  the  greater  part 
othishiliory  confifts  of  inftrufticns  and  difputes.  3.  As 
it  is  occupied  with  what  our  Saviour  faid  and  wliat  he 
did,  this  makes  two  diftindlions  of  ftyle  and  manner  ; 
that  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  facred  penman's.  In  their 
own  chara<5ter,  they  neither  explain  nor  command,  pro- 
mife  nor  threaten,  praife  nor  blame.  They  generally 
omit  the  names  of  our  Lord's  enemies  ;  thus  dire<fting 
our  hatred  at  the  vices  they  committed,  not  at  the  per- 
fons.  They  never  mention  fucli  perfons  without  ne- 
celFity;  which  is  the  Cife  with  the  high-pr  left,  Pilate, 
Herod,  and  Judas  ;  tl;e  three  firll  for  the  chronology, 
the  fourth  to  do  jullice  to  the  eleven. 

Herodias  is  indeed  mentioned  with  difhonour  ;  but  her 
crime  was  a  public  one.  On  the  otiier  hand,  all  perfons 
diftinguilhed  for  any  thinsj  virtuous  are  carefully  men- 
tioned, Jofepli  ot  Arimathea,  Nicodemus,  Zaccheus, 
Bartimeus,  Jairus,  Lazarus,  Mary,  and  Martha.  They 
record  their  own  fatdts  (P'tei's,  Thomas's),  nor  do 
they  make  any  merit  of  their  confcllion.  In  one  uni- 
form ftrain  they  relate  the  molt  fignal  miracles  and 
moft  ordinary  fafls. 

From  the  narrative  is  excluded  th.'t  quality  of  ftyle 
which  is  called  ammaiion.  Nothin^j;  that  difcovcrs  paf- 
fion  in  the  writer  or  is  calculated  to  excite  the  palTions 
of  the  reader.  Every  thing  is  directed  to  mend  the 
heart. 

But  in  the  difcourfes  and  dialogues  of  our  Saviour 
the  exprefllon,  without  lofing  any  thing  of  its  fimplicity, 
is  often  remarkable  for  fpirit  and  energy.  Refjie^ing 
harmony  and  Imoothnels,  (lualities  which  only  add  an 
exiernal  polilh  lo  language,  they  had  not  the  Icaft  foli- 
citude. 
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As  to  elegance,  there  is  an  elegance  which  refults 
from  the  ufe  of  fuch  words  as  are  moft  in  ufe  wi  h 
thofe  who  are  accounted  fine  writers,  and  from  furh 
arrangements  in  the  words  and  claufes  as  have  gene- 
rally obtained  their  approbation.  This  is  difclaimed 
by  the  facred  authors. 

But  there  is  an  elegance  of  a  fuperior  order  more 
nearly  connei5ted  with  the  fentiment ;  and  in  this  fort 
of  elegance  they  are  not  deficient.  In  all  the  oriental 
languages  great  ufe  is  made  of  tropes,  efpecially  meta- 
phois.  When  the  metaphors  employed  bear  a  llrong 
relemblance,  they  confer  vivacity  :  if  they  be  borrowed 
from  objcdts  which  are  naturally  agreeable,  beautiful, 
or  atrraiflivi.',  they  add  alfo  elegance.  The  Evangelifts 
furnilh  us  with  many  examples  of  this  kind  of  vivacity 
and  elegance.  Our  Lord  borrows  tropes  from  corn- 
fields, vineyards,  gardens.  Sec. 

As  a  valuable  appendage  to  this  part  of  our  fubjeft, 
we  fliallfubjoin  Dr  Campbell's  method  of  ftudying  tlve 
books  of  the  New  Tellament.  This  we  otfer  to  our 
readers  as  a  beautiful  inllance  oF  the  judicious  applica- 
tion of  philofophy  to  facred  (Indies.  It  is  the  fame 
method  of  difcovering  truth  by  analyfis  and  induction, 
which  was  purfued  by  Sir  Ilaac  llewton  with  fuch  afto- 
rifhing  fuccefs,  which  fince  his  time  has  been  uniform- 
ly praiftifed  in  natural  philofophy,  and  has  been  alfo 
applied  to  chemiftry,  to  medicine,  to  natural  hiilory,  and 
to  the  philofophy  ot  mind,  by  the  ingenious  Dr  Reid. 
This  is  the  path  of  found  philofophy,  which  can  alone 
lead  to  the  difcovery  of  truth.  In  following  it,  our 
progrefs  may  be  flow,  but  it  will  be  fure.  It  all  theolo- 
gians would  fteadily  adhere  to  it,  we  might  then  enter- 
tain the  pleafint  hope  of  difcarding  for  ever  thoft'  abfurd 
fyftems  of  religion  which  are  founded  on  fingle  paifages 
and  detached  Inigments  of  Scripture,  and  of  eftablilhing 
opinions  and  dodlrines  on  a  folid  foundation. 

"  I .  To  get  acquainted  with  each  writer's  ftyle  ;  to  ob- 
ferve  his  manner  of  compofition,  both  in  fentences  and 
'  paragraphs  [  to  remark  the  words  and  phral'es  peculiar 
to  him,  and  the  peculiar  application  that  he  may  fome- 
tirr.es  make  of  ordinary  words;  for  there  are  few  of 
ihofe  writers  who  have  not  their  peculiarities  in  all 
the  relpefts  now  mentioned.  This  acquaintance  with 
each  can  be  attained  only  by  the  Irequent  and  atten- 
tive reading  of  his  works  in  his  own  language. 

"  2.  To  inquire  into  the  character,  tlie  fituation,  and 
the  office  of  the  writer,  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
occafion  of  his  writing,  and  the  people  for  whofe  im- 
mediate  ufe  he  originally  intended  his  work.  Every 
one  cf  thefe  particulars  will  fometimes  ferve  to  eluci- 
date expreilions  otherwife  obfcure  or  doubtful.  This 
knowledge  may  in  p.nit  be  learned  from  a  diligent  and 
reiterated  perufal  of  the  book  itl'elf,  and  in  part  be  ga- 
thered from  what  authentic,  or  at  leall  probable,  ac- 
counts have  been  tranfniitted  to  us  concerning  the 
tompilement  of  tlie  canon. 

"  3.  The  lall  general  direiflion  is,  to  confider  the 
principal  fcope  cf  the  book,  and  the  paiticulars  chiefly 
obfervable  in  the  method  by  wliicli  the  writer  has 
purpcfed  to  execute  his  defign.  This  direiflion  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  epillolary  writings,  efpeci- 
ally  tliofe  of  Paul. 

"  4.  If  a  p.irticular  word  or  phrafe  occur,  which  ap- 
pears obfcure,  perh.ips  unintelligible,  the  firft  thing  we 
ought  to  do,  if  f.ttisfied  that  the  reading  is  genuine,  is 


to  confult  tlie  context,  to  attend  to  the  inai\ner  where- 
ii  the  term  is  introduced,  wherher  in  a  chain  of  rea- 
foning  or  in  a  hiltorical  nairation,  in  a  defcription, 
or  included  in  an  exhortation  or  command.  As  the 
conclullon  is  inferred  from  the  prcinilfcs,  or  as  from 
two  or  more  known  truths  a  third  unknown  tr  un- 
obferved  before  may  fairly  be  deduced  ;  fo  fr.  m  fuch 
attention  to  the  fentence  in  connexion,  the  import  of 
an  expreflion,  in  itfelf  obfcure  or  ambiguous,  will 
fometimes  with  moral  certainty  be  difcovered.  This, 
however,  will  not  always  aufwer. 

"  5.  H  it  do  not,  let  the  fecond  cn-.ifiderition  be,  whe- 
ther the  term  or  phrafe  be  one  of  tlie  wi iter's  peculia- 
rities. If  fb,  it  comes  naturally  to  be  inquired,  what  is 
the  acceptation  in  which  he  emplo)s  it  in  other  pl.ices  ? 
It  the  fenfe  cannot  be  precifely  the  lame  in  the  pall'age 
under  review,  perhaps,  by  an  eafy  and  natural  metaphor 
or  other  trope,  the  common  acceptation  may  give  life 

to  one  which  perfedtly  fuits   the  paffage  in   queifion 

Recourfe  to  the  other  places  wherein  the  word  or  phrafe 
occurs  in  the  fame  author  if  of  coniiderable  ufe,  though 
the  term  Ihould  not  be  peculiar  to  him. 

"  6.  But  thirdly,  if  there  fhould  be  ni  thing  in  the 
ftme  writer  that  can  enlighten  the  place,  let  recourfe 
be  had  to  the  parallel  palfages,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  in 
the  other  facred  writers.  By  parallel  pailages,  I  mean 
tiiofe  places,  if  the  difHculty  occur  in  hiflory,  wherein 
the  fame  or  a  fimilar  ftory,  miracle,  or  event,  is  related  ; 
if  in  teaching  or  reafoning,  thofe  parts  wherein  the 
fame  argument  or  doftrine  is  treated,  or  the  fame  pa- 
rable propounded  ;  and  in  moral  lelfons,  thofe  wherein 
the  fame  clafs  of  duties  is  recommended  ;  or,  if  the  dif- 
ficulty be  found  in  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Teftament, 
let  the  parallel  palFage  in  tlie  book  referred  to,  both  in 
the  original  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Greek  verfion,  be  con- 
fuUed. 

"  7.  But  if  in  thefe  there  be  found  nothing  that  can 
throw  light  on  the  e.xpreffion  of  whicfi  vve  are  in  doubt, 
the  fourth  recourfe  is  to  :)11  the  places  wherein  the  word 
or  phrafe  occurs  in  the  NewTeliament,  and  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  verfion  of  the  Old,  adding  to  thefe  the  conli- 
deration  of  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  word, 
whofe  place  it  occupies,  and  the  extent  of  fignification, 
of  which  in  different  occurrences  fuch  Hebrew  or  Chal- 
daic term  is  fufceptilile. 

"  H.  Perh.ips  the  te.  m  in  qneftion  is  one  of  tiiofe  which 
very  rarely  occur  in  the  New  Teft.imcnt,  or  thofe  call- 
ed aT«f  MynfjifVi,  only  once  re.id  in  Scripture,  and  not 
found  at  all  in  the  tranflation  of  the  Seventy.  Several 
fuch  words  there  arc.  Tlieie  is  then  a  ncceflity,  in  the 
fifth  place,  for  recurring  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term  in  chiiricai  authors.  This  is  cne  of  thofe  c.ifcs 
wherein  the  iutei  [let.ition  given  by  tlie  earlieft  Greek 
fatheis  deferves  p.irticular  notice.  In  this,  however,  I 
limit  myfelf  to  thole  comments  wherein  they  give  a  li- 
teral expofition  of  the  facred  text,  and  do  not  run  into 
viilon  and  allegory." 

The  manulcripts  of  the  New  Teftament  are  the  n;;- 
tural  fource  from  which  tlie  genuine  readings  of  the 
Greek  Teftament  are  to  be  drawn.  The  printed  edi 
tions  are  either  copies  of  more  ancient  editions,  or  f 
m,muli.ripts ;  and  they  have  no  further  .luihovity  than  as 
they  corrcfpond  to  the  manufcripts  from  which  they 
were  originally  taken.  By  manufcripts  of  the  New  Tcf- 
tiiment,  we  mean  thofe  only  wliich  were  written  before 
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SfotlarJ.  the  invention  of  printing.     The  mod  ancient  of  thcfe    which,  though  too  expenfive  for  a  private  perfon   fliould  ScctlanJ 
'""^      '*•  are  loft,  and  there  is  no  m^nufcript  now  extantolder  than    be  admitted  into  every  iiniverfity   colltfli  ,n,  i.ipecial!y 


tain  tlie  firft  part ;  thofe  >^hich  h^ve  the  fecond,  or  die    private  fubfcription,  where  a  zeaj  is  frequently  di,pl,.\    "'^ »""«"' 
firft  and  fecond  together,  are   likewife   numerous ;  but    ed  in  literary    undertakings   that  is   unknown  in  oihci  I;^""! 
thole  of  the  third  are  extremely  few.      '"••••  <-"""■ 


It  muft  be  added 
alio,  that  in  many  manufcripts  thofe  epiilles  are  omitted 
■wliofe  divine  authority  w.is  formerly  doubted. 

There  are  many  ro;inulcripts  which  have  been  exa- 
mined only  for  a  fingle  text,  fuch  as  I.  John  v.  7.  or  at 
lead  for  a  very  fniall  number.  Others  have  been  exa- 
mined from   the  beginning  to   the  end,  but  not  corn- 


countries  ;  and  it  were  10  be  wilhed   that   the   projefi  Vol  ii'. 

were  begun  before  length  of  time  has  rendered  the  ma-  P- 182 

nufciipts  illegible,  and  tlie  attempt  ihtrtfore  fruitlefs. 

Ten  thoufand  pounds  would  go  a  great  way  toward 

the  fulfilhng  of  this  requelt,  if  the  learned  tbemlelves 

did  not  augment  the  oilHcuhy  of  the  undertaking,  by 

adding  their  own  critical  rematks,  and  endeavouring 
.1 I,.. . 1  .1    •        .1        ■  .        .       .0 


pletelv,  aud  in  refpeft  of  all  the  readings.  A  tliird  clafs  thereby  to  recommend  their  publications,  rather  tlian  by 

confills  of  fuch  as  either  have  been,  or  are  laid  to  have  preleiiting  to  the  public  a  faithful  copy  of  the  onginaL 

been,  completely  and  accurately  collated.     But  this  re-  Should  pollerity  be  put  in  poifeflion  of  faithful  impref- 

quires  fuch  phlegmatic  patience,  that  \ye  can  hardly  ex-  fions  of  important  manufcripts,  an  acquifuion   which 


pef>  to  find  in  critical  catalogues  all  tlie  various  read- 
ings  which  have  bten  only  once  collated.  Wetftcin,  in 
collating  many  manufcripts  anew,  made  dilcoveries 
which  had  entirely  eicaped  the  notice  of  his  predecelFors. 
The  fourth  clals  confiifs  of  luch  as  have  been  corn- 


would  render  the  highell  fcrvice  to  facred  criticif.ii,  all 
tliefe  editions  of  the  NewTeftamentlhouldbe  re-'ulated 
on  the  fame  plan  as  Hearne's  editi.jn  of  the  Ads  of 
the  Apoftles."  It  mult  be  highly  flattering  to  the  pa- 
triotic fpirit  of  Engiilhmen  to  hear  the  encomiums 
pletely  and  accurately  collated  more  than  once  ;  but  which  learned  loreigners  have  fo  profufely  bellowed  on 
here  alfo  we  are  in  danger  of  being  led  into  error. —  their  liberality  in  fupporliiig  works  of  geiiius  and  learn- 
When  various  reaoings  are  transferred  from  one  critical  ing  and  public  utility.  Tjie  plan  which  Michaelis  pro- 
edition  to  another,  as  from  that  uf  Gregory  to  Mill's  poles  to  them,  in  preference  to  all  the  other  nations  in 
edition,  and  from  the  latter  to  thofe  of  Bengel  and  Europe,  i>  noble  and  magnificent,  and  would  certainly 
Wetftein,  the  manufcripts  muft  fometimes  be  ialfely  confer  immortality  on  tliofe  men  who  would  give  ic 
named,  and  various  readings  mull  frequently  be  omit-    their  patronage  and  affillance. 


ted.     And  as  Wetllein  has  marked  by   ciphers  manu 
fcripts  that  in  former  editions  had  been  denoted  by  their 
initial   letters,  he  could  hardly  avoid  fubllituting,  in 
fome  cafes,  one  figure  inftead  of  another.      J'he  fifth 
clafs,  which  is  by  far  the  moll  valuable,  confifts  of  fuch 


There  are  many  ancient  manufcripts,  efpecially  in 
Italy,  which  have  never  been  collated,  but  lie  ftill  un- 
explored. Here  is  a  field  where  much  remains  to  be 
done.  See  MarQi's  Notes  to  Michaehs,  vol.  ii.  p.  643. 
Michaelis  has  given  a  catalogue  of  ancient  manu- 
as  have  been  printed  word  for  word,  and  therefore  form  fcripts,  amounting  in  number  to  292,  to  which  he  has 
an  original  edition  of  the  Greek  Tellament.  We  can  added  a  Ihort  account  of  each.  In  this  place  we  Ihall 
boall  but  of  a  very  few  manufcripts  of  this  kind,  confine  our  obfervations  to  the  moll  celebrated,  the 
Hearne  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1715,  the  Aifls  of  tlie  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manufcripts,  which  we  have 
Apoftles  in  Greek  and  Latin  from  the  Codex  Laudia-    chieriy  extiaded  from  Michaelis.  j,, 

nus  3.  ;   Knittel  has  annexed  to  his  edition  of  Ulphilas,         The     yilexandr'me    mauufcript    confifts    of   four     yo- Account  of 
p.  53 — 118,  .1  copy  of  two  very  ancient  fragments  pre-    lumes  ;  the  three  fiill  of  which  contain  the  Old  Tefta-  the  Alex- 
ierved  in  the  l.brary  of  Wdfembutile  ;  the  one  of  the    ment,  the  fourth   the  New   Teftament,  together  with  ""'*^'^° 
four  Gofpeis   in  general,  the  other  of  St  Luke  and  St    the  firll  Epiltle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and  a  "^""^"'P'' 
John.     Woide  printed  in   1786  the  Codex  Alexandri-    fragment  of  the  fecond.    in  tlie  New  Tellament,  which 
iius,  a  manufcrqit  of  great  antiquity,  which  Ihall  af-    alone  is  the  objecl   of  our  prefent  inquiry,  is  wanting 

the  beginning  as  far  as  Matthew  xxv.  6. 


terwards  be  more  fully  defciibed  ;  and  the  Univerfi- 
ty  of  Cambridge  has  rcfolved  to  publifh,  in  a  fimi- 
lar  manner,  the  Cod.  Cant.  I.  or,  as  it  is  Ibmetiiiies 
called,  the  Codex  Bezx,  the  care  of  which  is  intruded 
to  Dr  Kipling,  a  publication  which  will  be  th.inkiuUy 
received  by  every  friend  to  facred  criticiltn.  It  was  the 
intention  ot  the  Abbe  Spoletti,  a  lew  years  ago,  to 
pHbliih  the  whole  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus  ; 
which  would  likewife  have  been  a  moft  v.duable  accef- 
fion,  fir.ce  a  more  important  manufcript  is  hardl)  to  he 
found  ill  all  Europe.  He  delivered  for  this  purpofe  a 
memorial  to  the  Pope  ;  but  the  defign  was  not  put  into 
execution,  either  becaufe  the    Pope  refufcd   his  allent. 


_  .ig    .1'    i«*     «a    iiAAkiii^n      xxv.    O.    0   1'JfJi^l%i    ItfVI- 

T«/,  likewife  from  John  vi.  50.  to  viii.  52.  and  from 
2  Cor.  iv.  13.  to  xii.  7.  It  muft  likewife  be  obfervcd, 
that  the  Pfalms  are  preceded  by  the  epilfle  of  Athana- 
lius  to  Marcellinus,  and  followed  by  a  catalogue,  con- 
taining thofe  whicli  are  to  be  ufed  in  prayer  for  each 
hour,  both  of  tlie  day  and  of  the  night;  alfo  by  14 
hymns,  partly  apocryphal,  partly  biblical,  tlie  i  ith  of 
which  is  an  h)  nin  in  praife  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  tr\i\- 
tied  jyfcyet.;^!]  uk:(«c  Tilt  ^ioT««i< ;  Jurthc.',  th ;  Hyp'.thefet 
Eufebii  are  annexed  to  the  Pfalmi,  and  his  Canones  to 
the  Gofptls.  It  IS  true,  that  this  has  no  inimeJiate 
reference  to  the   New  Teftament,  but  may  have  influ- 


or  the  Abbe  abandoned  it  himfelf.     Sec  tiie  Otiental    ence  in  determining  the  antiquity  of  the  manufcript  it- 
Bible,  vol.  xxii.  n°  333.  and  vol.  xxiii.  n"  348.  felf 

«'  A  very  v.iluable  library,"  fays  Micliaelis,  "  might         It  has  neither  accents  nor  marks  of  afpiration  ;  it  is 
be  compofed  ol  the  imprefTions  of  ancient  manufcripts,    written  with  capital,  or,  as  they  are  called,  uncial  Utters  ^ 

and 
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Scripture,  a  6  h:is  very  few  abbieviat'ons.  There  are  no  inier- 
^^~^~*'  vali  between  the  words  ;  but  the  fenlV  of  a  p.ilHige  is 
fomcllmes  icnninaied  hj  a  point,  and  f.metin.e!.  by  a 
vacant  fpace.  Here  arii'es  a  fufpicion  th:it  the  copyift 
did  not  undcrftand  Grceic,  becaufe  thefe  marks  are 
Ibmetimes  found  even  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  tor  in- 
ftance  Levit.  v.  4.   «>!,««;  .  »  for  a»  o/tio-n,  and  Numb. 

xiii.  29.  f/a  Trr;, 

This  ir.anufeript  was  pref.-nled  to  Charles  I.  in 
162S,  by  CjrilKis  Lncaris  j)atriarch  of  Conftantinople. 
Cyrilhis  himfeif  lias  given  the  following  account  ;  "  We 
I:now fo  much  of  this  inanufcript  of  tlie  holy  writings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Telhment,  that  Thecla  an  Egyptian 
)?.dy  of  diltinction  {no'^His  frtnina  JE^-yffia)  wrote  it  with 
her  own  hand  1300  years  ago  (a),  hlie  lived  foon  after 
the  council  of  Nicsea.  Her  natne  was  lormerly  at  the 
end  of  the  book  ;  but  when  chriftianily  was  fiibverted 
in  Egypt  by  the  errors  of  Mahom;t,  the  books  of  the 
Chrillians  fuflered  the  fame  fate,  and  tlie  name  of  The- 
cla was  expunged.  But  oral  tradition  of  no  very  an- 
cient  date  (^tpwnioria  et  tradilio  re:ens)  has  preferved  the 
remembrance  ot  it." 

But  t!ie  reader  will  fee  that  this  account  is  merely 
tiaditional.  Dr  Semler  very  properly  obferves,  that 
there  is  no  more  reafon  to  rely  on  a  tradition  refpe-itiiig 
the  tranfcriber  of  an  ancient  manulcript,  than  on  a  tra- 
dition which  relates  to  an  ancient  relic.  The  argu- 
ments which  have  been  urged  by  Wetftein,  Semler, 
Oudin,  and  Woide,  to  fix  the  date  of  tiiis  manufcript, 
are  fo  many,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  them. 
But,  after  all,  its  antiquity  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty,  though  it  appears  from  the  formation  of  the 
letters,  which  referable  thofe  of  the  fomth  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  the  want  of  accents,  that  it  was  not  writ- 
ten fo  late  as  the  tenth  century.  In  this  century  it 
was  placed  by  Oudin,  while  Grabe  and  Schu'.ze  have 
referred  it  to  the  fourth,  which  is  the  very  utmvft  pe- 
lind  tliat  can  be  allowed,  becaufe  it  contains  the  epiftles 
of  Athanafius.  Wetllein,  with  more  probabihty,  has 
chofen  a  mean  between  thefe  two  extremes,  and  referred 
it  to  the  fifth  century  :  but  we  are  not  juftified  in  draw- 
ing this  inference  from  the  formation  of  the  letters 
alone,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  fame  mode  of  form- 
ing the  letters  was  retained  longer  in  fome  countries 
and  in  fome  monafteries  than  in  others. 

We  are  now  in  poifefllon  of  a  perfeft  impreffion  of 
this  manufcript,  which  is  accompanied  with  fo  complete 
;ind  fo  critical  a  colle(flion  of  various  readings,  as  is 
hardly  to  be  expe(fted  from  the  edition  of  any  other 
manufcript.  Dr  Woide  publifned  it  in  17S6,  with 
types  caft  for  that  purpi  fe,  line  for  line,  without  in- 
tervals between  the  words,  as  in  the  manufcript  itfelf : 


the  copy  is  fo  pcrfe>fl  \  refemblar.cc  of  the  original, 
that  it  may  fiipplv  its  plaie.  Its  tiile  i,  Novuii  Tejia- 
metititm  Gritcuin  e  o  'ice  M.  S.  jILxtiirtiina  qui  LoitJim  in 
BiLliotlnca  Afufei  Bntaimici  nffetvatur  dcfniptum.  It  is  a 
very  fplendld  tblio  ;  and  the  prefice  of  the  learned  edi- 
tor contams  an  accurate  defciiption  of  the  manufcript, 
with  an  exaft  lift  of  all  its  various  readings,  that  takes 
op  no  lefs  than  89  page? ;  and  each  reading  is  accom- 
panied with  a  remark,  in  which  is  given  an  account  of 
what  his  predeceifors  Jnninus,  V/altisn,  Fell,  Mill, 
Grabc,  and  Wedfein,  had  perfoimed  ci  negloftcd 

The  Vatican  mamif:ript  contained  originally  the 
whole  Greek  Bible,  including  both  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament ;  and  w  this  refpeft,  as  well  as  in  regard  to 
its  antiquity,  it  refembles  none  fo  much  as  the  Codex 
Alexanilrinus,  but  no  tvvo  manufcripts  are  more  dilTi- 
milar  in  their  readings,  in  the  Tew  'I'eftament  as  well 
as  in  the  Old.  After  the  G"fpels,  which  are  placed  in 
the  ufual  order,  come  the  Ails  ot  the  Apoftles,  which 
are  immediitely  followed  by  the  feven  Catholic  epiilles. 
This  muft  be  particularly  noted,  becaufe  Ib.'we  have  con- 
tended t;)at  the  fecond  Epiftle  of  St  Peter,  with  the 
fecond  and  third  of  St  J  hn,  were  wanting.  Profefl"  r 
Kwiid,  in  a  letter  dated  Rome,  Ap.-il  \2,  1781,  alfii- 
red  Michaelis  that  he  had  teen  them  with  his  own  eyes, 
that  the  fecond  Epillle  of  it  Peter  is  placed  folio  1434, 
the  fecond  of  St  John  fol.  1442,  the  third  folio  1443  ; 
then  follow  the  Epiilles  of  St  Paul,  but  not  i.;  the 
ufual  order;  for  the  Epillle  to  the  Hebrews  is  pla- 
ced immedi.itely  after  thofe  t.i  the  Thelfalonians  :  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  in  the  more  ancient  manu- 
fcript, from  which  the  Codex  Vaticarnis  was  copied,  this 
Epiftle  was  evea  placed  before  that  to  the  Ephelians, 
and  immediately  after  the  Epiltle  to  the  Galatians  (b)  ; 
for  the  Epiilles  of  St  Paul  are  divided  into  93  lec- 
tions by  figures  written  in  the  margin  v?ith  red  ink  ; 
but  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galalians  ends  with  59,  and  that 
to  the  Epiiefians  begins  with  70  ;  the  Epiltle  to  the 
Hebrews,  on  the  contrary,  begins  with  6c,  and  ends 
with  69.  With  the  words  ««»,««»  t»  cfto,  Hcb.  ix.  14. 
the  manufcript  ceafes,  the  remaining  leaves  bein  '  loll. 
There  is  wanting,  therefore,  not  only  the  latter  part  of 
this  Epiftle,  but  the  Epiftles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
Philemon,  with  the  Revelation  of  St  John  :  but  this 
lall  book,  as  well  as  the  latter  part  of  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews,  has  been  fupplied  by  a  modern  hand  in  the 
15th  century.  In  many  places  the  faded  letters  have 
been  alfo  retouched  by  a  modern,  but  careful  hand  ; 
and  when  the  perfon  who  made  thefe  amendments,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a.  man  of  learning,  found  a  read- 
ing in  his  own  manulcript  which  differed  from  that  of 
the  Codix   Fatkanus,  he  has    noted  ic  in  the  margin, 

and 


Scripture, 


Account 
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nufcript. 


(a)  He  wrote  this  in  the  year  1628.  According  to  this  account,  then,  the  manufcript  muft  have  been  writ- 
ten in  328  ;  a  date  to  which  fo  many  weighty  objeiflions  may  be  made,  that  its  moft  ftrenuous  advocates  will  hardly 
undertake  to  defend  it.  But  this  error  has  furnilhed  Oudin  with  an  opportuiity  of  producing  many  arguments 
a^ainft  the  antiquity  of  the  Codex  ^■ilexandrinus,  which  feem  to  imply,  that  Grabe  and  others,  who  have  referred 
it  to  the  fourth  century,  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  abovementioned  year.  Now  it  is  probable,  that 
the  inference  which  has  been  deduced  from  the  account  of  Cyrillus  is  more  than  he  himfeif  intended  to  cxprefs, 
as  he  relates  that  Thecla  lived  after  the  council  of  Nicjea. 

(b)  Probably  becaufe  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Epiftle  to  the  G.ilatians,  relates  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Mofaic  law. . 
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and  has  generally  left  the  text  itfelf  untouched,  though    coU.ited  feveral  original  editions  more  accurately  than  Scripture 
in  fome  lew  examples  he  has  ventured  to  crafe  it.  had  been  doni  before  :  he  procured  extrafts  from  Gieek  ^-"^^'-^ 

It  is  certain,  that  this  manufcript  is  of  very  liigh  an-  nianulcripts,  wiiich  liad  never  been  collated  •  and  of 
tiqulty,  though  it  has  been  difputed  which  of  the  two  fuch  d=  had  b.en  before  collated,  but  not  with  futficient 
in  this  refpei^l  is  entitled  to  the  preference,  the  Falica-  atieiitiun,  he  obtained  m;  re  complete  extradls.  It  is 
nm  or  /lU\andiinus.  The  editors  of  the  Roman  edi-  '^iJ 'hat  he  has  coUeaed  from  maiiulcnpts,  fathers,  and 
tionofthe  Septuagint,  in  1587,  referred  the  date  of  vci  lions,  not  lefs  than  30,000  various  readings!!  'I'his 
the  Vatiean  manulcript  to  the  fourth  century,  the  pe-  collection,  notwiihltanduii;  its  many  inipeilcdf;ons,  and 
riod  to  which  the  advocates  for  its  great  rival  refer  the  the  fuperi.  rity  of  that  ot  Waltcin,  i:,  rtill  ablolutel'y  ne- 
CoJix  JUxandr'mus.  More  moderate,  and  ptrh.ips  more  cellary  to  every  critic  :  for  VVetllein  has  omitted  a  great 
accurate,  are  the  fentimcnts  of  that  great  judge  of  an-  number  of  leadings  which  are  to  be  found  in  Mill  ef- 
tiquity  Montfaucon,  who,  in  his  Bib'.iokca  B  bHo:K-  pecially  thofe  whidi  are  e'ther  taken  from  the  Viih'ate' 
carum,  p.  3.  refers  it  to  the  fifth  or  fixth  century  ;  and  or  conriim  it  j  readings.  Mill  was  ii.deed  too  much  at- 
adds,  that  though  he  had  l(;en  other  manufcripts  of  tached  to  this  verliun  ;  yet  he  cannot  be  acculid  <'f  par- 
equal  antiquity,  he  had  found  none  at  the  fame  time  fo  tialuy  in  pn.duciiig  its  evidence,  becaufe  it  is  the  duty 
complete.  of  a  critic  to  examine   the   witneffes  on  both   lides  of 

The  Cidex  Futicaniis  has  a  great  refemhlancc  to  the  the  queltion  :  and  Wetilein,  by  too  frequently  nceleft- 
manufcripts  noted  by  Wetlkln,  C.  D.  L.  i.  13.33.  '"g '•'«  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Vulgate,  has  rendered 
69.  102.  and  to  the  Latin,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  ver-  his  culleition  lefs  pcrlefl  than  ic  would  otherwife  have 
fions  ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  moft  of  them,  in  being  al-  been.  He  likewifc  added,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  read- 
moft  entirely  free  from  thofe  uudeiiiaMe  interpolations  ingi  'rom  the  ancient  verfions  ;  and  is  much  to  be  com- 
and  arbitrary  correaions  which  are  very  frequently  nicnded  lor  the  great  attention  which  he  paid  to  the 
found  in  the  abovemenli.med  manufcripts,  efpecially  in  quutntions  of  the  fathers  ;  the  importance  of  which  he 
D.  I.  and  69.    It  may  be  applied,  therefore,  as  a  mean    had  laj;acity  enough  to  difcern. 

not  only  of  confirming  their  genuine  readings,  but  of  -^^  <^''n"ot,  h.  wever,  be  denied,  that  Mill's  Greek  Te- 
deteamg  and  cirrediiig  thofe  that  are  fpurious.  It  is  ftament  has  many  imperfeftions,  and  fome  of  real  im- 
written  with  great  accuracy,  and  is  evidently  a  faithful  portance.  Hib  extiaiits  from  manufcripts  often  dre  not 
copy  of  the  more  ancient  manufcript  from  which  it  ""')'  '"cumpleie,  but  erroneous ;  and  ii  is  frequently  ne- 
was  tranfcribed.  Peculiar  readings,  or  fuch  as  are  ^ellary  to  coned  his  miftakes  from  the  edition  of  Wet- 
found  neither  in  other  manufcripts  nor  ancient  verfions,  Hein.  His  extrads  from  the  oriental  verlicns  are  alfo 
are  feldom  difcovered  in  the  Codex  Faiicamis  ;  and  of  iniperieift,  bccaule  he  was  unacquainted  with  thefe  Ian- 
the  few  which  have  been  adually  found,  the  greateft  guages  ;  and  in  feleding  readinjis  from  the  Syriac,  the 
part  are  of  little  importance.  But  in  proportion  as  the  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
number  of  fuch  readings  is  fmall,  the  number  of  thofe  to  tlie  Latin  tranfldiions,  which  are  annexed  to  thofe 
is  great ;  in  fupport  of  which  few  only,  though  ancient    verfions  in  the  London  Polyglot. 

authoiitie>,  have  been  hitherto  produced.  But  this  The  great  diligence  which  Mill  had  lliown  in  collcifl- 
manufcript  has  not  throughout  the  whole  New  Telia-  ""g  io  many  various  readings,  alarmed  the  clergy  as  if 
mem  the  fame  uniform  text.  the  Chriftim  religion  had  been  in  danger  of  fubverfion. 

As  we  have  now  a  beautiful  printed  edition  of  the  It  gave  occafion  for  a  time  to  thetriump>hs  of  the  deiR, 
Alexandrine  ma.  ufcript  by  Dr  Woide,  it  is  much  to  and  expoied  the  author  to  many  attacks.  But  it  is 
be  wilhed  that  we  had  alfo  an  exaft  imprefli-n  "i  the  now  univerially  known,  that  not  a  Tingle  article  of  the 
Vatican  manuf  ript.  From  the  fuperftitious  fears  and  Chriftian  religion  would  be  altered  though  a  deift  were 
intolerant  fpirit  of  the  inquifitlon  at  Rome,  all  accels  allowed  to  lei  d  out  of  M  U's  30,000  readings  vrhat- 
to  this  manufcript  was  refufed  to  the  Abbe  Spoletti,  ever  he  Ihould  think  moll  inimical  to  the  Chrillian 
who  prefcnted  a  memorial  for  that  purpole.    Unlef-  the    caufe.  ,,^ 

pope  interpofe  his  authority,  we  mull  therefore  defpair  In  1734,  Bcngel  abbot  of  Alpirfpach,  in  the  ducliy  OfBcngcL 
ot  having  our  will.es  gratified  ;  bu:  from  the  liberality  of  of  Wurteniburg,  pui-li(h  d  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek 
Icnt.mei.t  which  ihe  prefent  pontiff  has  Ir.own  on  leve-  Tellament.  The  fears  which  Mill  iiad  excited  began 
ral  occafions,  we  hope  that  the  period  is  not  iar  didaiit  to  fublide  upon  this  new  publication  ;  for  Bengel  was 
when  the  Vatican  library  will  be  open  to  the  learned;  univerially  elUemed  a  man  of  piety.  Bengel  was  not 
and  when  the  pope  will  think  it  his  greatell  honour  to  only  diligent  in  the  examination  of  various  readings, 
encourage  their  refearches.  but  in  the  ftrideft  ienfe  it  the  word  confcientious ;  lor 

Tie  moll  valuable  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Tefta-  he  confidered  it  as  an  olTence  againll  the  Deity,  if^ 
ment  are  thofe  ol  Mi.l,   Bengel,  and  Wetflein.  through  his  own  fault,  that  is,  through  levity  or  care- 

The  edition  of  Mill,  which  was  only  finifhed  14  lelfuels,  he  introduced  a  fdlfe  reading  into  the  facred 
days  before  bis  death,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  an-  text.  His  i^bjed  was  not  merely  to  make  a  coUefllou 
thor  for  30  years.  of  readings,  an.^  leave  tlie  ch  jce  of  them  to  thejtidge- 

The  collce'tious  of  various  reulings  which  had  been  ment  of  ihe  reader,  but  to  examine  theevidence  on  both 
made  before  the  lime  of  Mill,  the  Vekiian,  the  Barhe-    fid-.s,  una  draw  the  inference  :   yet  he  has  not  given  his 

own  (ipiiiioii  !o  frequently  as  M'll,  whom  he  refembleci 
in  his  rucrcnce  lor  tlie  Latin  vcrfiou,  and  in  tha  pie- 
iCKnce  which  he  gave  to  halh  and  dilhculc  readings, 
helore  thofe  which  were  fmooth  and  Howing.  It  may 
He    be  obferved  in  general,  that  he  was  a  man  of  proft  vui 

leatning ; 


rii.i,  thofe  of  Stephens,  tlie  London  Polyylot,  and  Fell's 
euitii^n,  with  tluife  which  'he  Bilhop  had  lett  in  manu- 
lcript, a  id  whatever  he  was  able  10  procure  eifcwheie, 
be  brought  together  into  one  large  c(/llci.^i  n.  He 
made  likewife  very   confiderable   additions  lu  it. 
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manufcript,    which  he 
and   indeed  lefs 


Scriptur.'.  learning,  and  had  a  cool  and  found  judgment,  thouj>h 
'^•'^''''^'^  jt  did  not  prevent  him  from  thinking  ti.o  highly  r!"  the 
Latin  readings,  and   of  the   Coiiex  ylkxandrinus,  with 
other  Latinizing  manufciipts. 

The  imperfeflions  of  Bengel's  edition  arife  chiefly 
from  his  diffidence  and  caution.  He  did  not  venture 
to  infcrt  into  the  text  any  reading  which  had  not  al- 
ready appeared  in  foms  printed  edition,  even  tiiough 
lie  believed  it  to  be  the  genuine  leading.  In  the  book 
of  Revelation  indeed  he  took  the  liberty  to  infert  read- 
ings which  liad  never  been  printed  ;  becanfe  few  manu- 
1,5  fcripts  had  been  nfed  in  the  printing  of  that  book. 
And  of  The    celebrated    edition  of   John    James  Wetftein, 

AVetftein.  ^vhich  is  the  moft  important  of  all,  and  the  moll  necel- 
fary  to  thofe  engaged  in  facred  criticifm,  \va?  publllhcd 
at  Amfterdam  in  175 1  and  1752,  in  two  volumes  folio. 
No  man  will  deny  that  Wetftein's  Prolegomena  difcover 
profound  erudition,  ciitical  penetration,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  nianufcripts.  It  is  a  work 
\<-hich  in  many  refpefts  has  given  a  new  turn  to  facred 
criticifm,  and  no  man  engaged  in  that  fludy  can  dif- 
penfe  with  it.  Wherever  Wetftein  has  delivered  his 
ientiments  refpefting  a  Greek 
has  done  lefs  frequently  than  Mill, 
frequently  than  we  could  have  wilhed,  he  fhows  himfelf 
an  experienced  and  fagacious  critic.  He  is  likewife 
more  concife  than  Mill  in  delivering  his  opinion,  and 
does  not  fupport  it  by  producing  fo  great  a  number 
of  readings  from  the  manufcript  in  queftion.  This 
concifcnefs  is  the  confeqnence  of  that  warmth  and  hafte 
which  were  peculiar  to  Wetftein's  charailer,  and  which 
have  fometimes  given  birth  to  miftakes.  The  fire  of 
hi?  difpofition  was  likewife  the  caufe  of  his  advancing 
conjectures,  in  regard  to  thehiftory  of  his  manufcripts, 
which  exceed  the'bounds  of  probability.  But  tlie  cri- 
tical rules  which  he  has  delivered  are  peifcfllyjuft;  and 
in  this  refped  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  between 
him  and  his  eminent  predeceflbrs  Mill  and  Bengel. 
In  regard  to  the  Latirr  verfion  alone  they  appear  to 
differ  :  in  Mill  and  Bengel  it  has  powerful,  and  per- 
haps partial,  advocates  fbut  in  Wetftein  a  fevere  and 
fagacious  judge,  who  fometimes  condemns  it  without  a 
caufe.  The  Greek  mar.ufcripts  which  confirm  the  read- 
ings of  the  Vulgate,  and  which  he  fuppofed  had  been 
corrupted  from  it,  he  of  courfc  condemned  with  equal 
feverity  :  and  fome  colledtions  of  various  readings  which 
had  been  made  by  Catholics,  he  made  no  fcruple  to 
pronounce  a  forgery,  faying,  "  Timeo  Danaos,  et  dona 
ferentes."  But  in  confequencc  of  his  antipathy  to  the 
Vulgate,  his  colledion  of  various  readings  islefsperfeft 
than  it  might  have  been. 

It  has  "been  afked,  i.  AVhether  he  has  quoted  his 
manufcripts  either  falfely  or  imperfedly,  in  order  to 
eftablini  his  own  religious  opinions  ?  or,  2.  Whether  his 
diligence  and  accuracy  has  been  fuch  that  we  may  at 
all  times  depend  upon  them  \  To  the  firft  of  thefe  que- 
ilions  there  can  be  no  other  anfwer,  than  that  Wetftein, 
in  his  cliaracler  of  a  critic,  is  petfeiflly  honeft.  With 
refped  to  the  fecond,  his  diligence  and  accuracy,  Mi- 
chaelis  thinks  there  is  lefs  reafon  to  pronounce  him 
faultlefs.  But  Mr  Marfli  has  examined  tlie  examples 
on  which  Michaelis  founds  his  afiertion,  and  declares 
that  Michaelis  is  miftaken  in  every  one  of  them. 

The  diligence  of  Wetftein  can  fcarcely  be  queftioned 


by  any  who  are  acquainted  with  his  hiftory.  He  tra-  Scrirtiire. 
veiled  into  differoi- 1  countries,  and  examined  with  his  ^^"""'"^ 
own  eyes  a  much  greater  number  of  manufcripts  than 
any  of  his  predecefl'ors.  His  c^lleflion  of  various  read- 
ings amount  to  above  a  million;  and  he  has  not  only 
produced  a  ninch  greater  quantity  of  mjtttr  than  his 
preJeceffors,  but  has  likewife  correftcd  their  miltakes. 
The  exlrafls  from  manufcripts,  verfions.  and  printed 
editions  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  which  had  been 
quoted  by  Mill,  are  generally  quoted  by  AVetfl.ein. 
Whenever  Wetftein  had  no  new  extrafls  from  the  ma- 
nufcripts quoted  by  Mill,  or  had  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining them  himfelf,  he  copied  litiially  from  Mill  ; 
but  wherever  Mill  has  quoted  from  printed  editions, 
as  from  the  margin  1 T  Robert  Stephens's  for  inftarce, 
or  from  the  London  Polyglot,  Wetftein  did  not  copy 
from  Mill,  but  went  to  the  original  fource  as  appears 
from  his  having  correfled  many  miftakes  in  Mill's  quo- 
tations. 

In  the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  there  are  many  defe(Ss 
in  the  edition  of  Wetftein,  which  require  t<i  be  fup- 
plied,  and  many  errors  to  be  correfled.  Yet  ftill  it 
muft  be  allowed  to  he  a  work  (f  immenfe  labour,  and 
moft  valuable  to  thofe  engaged  in  facred  criticifm;  and 
it  is  furprifme,  when  we  confidtr  the  difficulties  and  la- 
bour which  Wetftein  had  to  encounter,  that  his  errors 
and  imperfeiflions  are  fo  few. 

The  propofal  of  Michaehs,  however,  of  a  new  col- 
lation of  manufcripts,  in  order  to  form  a  complete  col- 
leiflion  of  various  readings,  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  learned.  In  mentioning  this  propof4l,  Michaelis 
turns  a  wiftiful  eye  towards  Britain,  the  only  country, 
he  fays,  which  poffeifes  the  will  'nnd  the  means  to  exe- 
cute  the  tafk.  Should  a  refolution,  he  adds,  be  form- 
ed in  this  iiland,  fo  happily  fituated  for  promoting  the 
purpofes  of  general  knowledge,  to  make  the  underta- 
king a  public  concern,  to  enter  into  a  fubfcription,  and 
to  employ  men  of  abilides  in  collating  manufcripts  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  they  wnild  be  able  to  do  more  in 
ten  years  than  could  otherwife  be  done  in  a  century. 
And  could  this  nation  direft  its  attention  to  any  objeft 
more  glorious  or  more  ufeful  than  in  afcertaining  the 
text  of  the  facred  Scriptures,  and  giving  to  pofterity  an 
accurate  edition  ?  j^g 

As  the  fenfe  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  all  other  books,  PunSua- 
is  affedled  by    the   punftu.ition,  it  is  of  impf^rtance  to ''°"  "f  t*** 
determine  whether  the  ftops  or   points   which   we  find     ^^ 
in  the  ficred  books  were   ufed    by  the   facred  writers, 
or  have  been  inferted  by  modern  tranfcribers. 

We  are  told  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  Palneographla 
Graca,  p.  31.  that  the  perfm  who  firft  dlftinguiflied 
the  feveral  parts  of  a  period  in  Greek  writing,  by  the 
introduftion  of  a  point,  was  Ariftophanes  of  Bvzan- 
tium,  who  lived  under  Ptolcmxus  Epiphanes,  in  the 
145th  Olympiad.  But  though  points  were  not  ufed 
in  books  before  this  period,  they  were  employed  in  in- 
fcriptions  above  400  years  before  the  biith  o{  Chrift. 
See  Mont.  Pal.  Gnec.  p.   135. 

Under  the  article  Punctuation  we  mentioned,  oa 
authority  which  we  reckoned  unqueftionable,  that  the  1 

ancient  manufcripts  were  written   without  any  points.  ' 

We  have  now,  however,  difcovered,  from  Woide's  edi- 
tion of  the  Coilex  Alexantlriims,  that  the  points  are  ufed  in     ^^  1 
that  manufcript,  tliough  omitted  in  ihe/acjlmi/e  given                  1 
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Scripture    hj  Montfaucon.     That  they  are  found  too  in  the  Coi'ex 
'"^•"'^  r-ituuiMs,    iiuu^h  iioi  Ircqueiitly,  u  rclat.d  b)   Liich  in 
liii  I  ritie^omti.a,  p.    14. 

Ai  the  i.iit  ha^  nut  been  gcneraUy  known,  tl'.at  the 
anciLiit:)  pointed  iheir  mauuiLiipts,  and  as  it  U  an  im- 
p  I  taut  anU  i:ite:eiiing  t^it,  we  Ihaii  pr.ienl  our  readers 
wiih  the  tint  tix  lines  01  6t  John's  Goipel,  as  they  are 
poir.tcu  in  the  Alexandrine  uianul'cript : 

ENAFXHHNJAOroiKAlOAOroiHN 
nPOiTONBN   KAieiHNOAOroS- 
OTTCiHNfcSAPXHriPOZTONQN 
nANTA^tATTOTil  tNETO-KAtXll 
PEIiArTOTtrENtTOOTAELN- 
OrtrONENENATTiiZuHHS- 

Whether  any  points  f  rmaiking  the  fenfe  were  ufed 
by  the  ap  (lies,  cannot  be  deicrniined  ;  but  tiie  points 
now  in  uf.  J.ave  been  invented  liuce. 

In  the  fourth  ceniuiy,  Jtronie  lieij.in  to  add  the  ccm- 
ma  and  crlon  t.)  the  Latin  vcrli.  n  ;  .ind  they  were  then 
infertcd  in  miny  moie  antient  manuicripts.  In  the 
Hull  century,  Euthalius  a  diacon  01  Ale.vandria  divided 
the  New  Tcltamciit  into  lines.  This  divili^  n  was  re- 
guiat.d  by  the  fenle,  fo  ih<a  edi.h  line  ei.ded  where  L  me 
paufe  w.,s  to  be  made  ii»  Ipeaking.  And  when  a  co- 
py.It  was  dnpo.ed  to  contract  his  ipace,  and  thereicre 
crowded  ibj  li  .es  inio  each  other,  he  then  placed  a 
peine  where  F.uihalius  had  terminated  the  line.  In 
the  eighth  century,  the  itroke  was  invented  which  we 
c.iU  a  comma.  In  the  Latin  mauufcripts,  Jerome's 
points  were  introduced  by  Paul  Warnfried  and  Alcuin, 
at  the  command  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, the  Greek  note  ot  interroga;  ion  {;)  wa^  firil  ufed. 
At  the  ii.vention  of  printing  ti.e  editors  placed  the 
points  arbitrarily,  probably  wititout  bellowing  the  ne- 
ceifary  attention ;  and  Stephens,  in  particular,  varied 
his  points  in  every  editon   (d). 

T  e  meaning  ot  many  palTages  in  the  Scripture  has 
been  altered  by  falfe  pointing.  We  (hall  produce  one 
irft.tnce  of  ihi^  :  Ma„  v.  54.  is  commonly  pointed  in 
this  manner,  f^aJt  t^tya  i/fnf,  yn  euirai  «*«,{•  f/KTt  n  T« 
»f«jca,  and  coniequently  trinflated,  "  But  I  lay  unto 
you.iwear  not  at  all."  But  if,  inlleadof  the  colon  placed 
after  o).*,-,  we  fubltitute  a  comma,  the  tranllation  will 
be,  "  But  I  lay  to  yi  u  that  you  ought  by  no  means  to 
fwear,  either  by  heaven,  (or  it  is  his  throne,  or  by 
earth,  f I  r  it  is  his  footl^ool."  The  command  ot  Chrill 
thtretore  applies  particularly  to  the  abufe  of  oaths 
among  the  Pharifee^,  who  on  every  trivial  occall.in 
fwore  by  tile  heaven,  the  eanh,  tlie  temple,  the  head, 
&c.  but  it  implies  no  prohibition  to  uke  an  oath  in  the 
I--  name  of  he  Deity  on  folemn  and  important  occafions. 
MfUionin-  Tlie  ancients  divided  the  New  Tellament  iiito  two 
oduptcrt.  kinds  of  chapters,  feme  longer  and  fome  Ihorter.  This 
method  appears  to  be  more  ancient  than  St  Jerome,  for 
he  expunged  a  palfage  trom  the  New  Tellament  which 
makes  an  entire  chapter.  The  longer  kind  of  chap- 
ters were  called  Lreves,  the  Ihorter  capitula.  St  Mat- 
VoL.  XVIL 
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li.cw  £01  tamed,  according  to  Jtiomc,  68  breves ;  Mark   Hrry,^-. 

contained  48  ;  Luke  83  ;  anc  John   iS.     A!l  the  evan-  ^-^ 

gciius  togelner  conlated  of  2  1 7  brevts  and  1126  capi- 
tula.  Ihenivencor  d  our  modem  div.hcn  into  chap- 
tei*  was  Hugo  ue  S.  Caro,  a  French  Dcrrnnican  Inir 
wno  livco  n.  tf.e  ijih  century. 

The  ancients  hao  two  kii.ds  of  verfes,  cne  cf  which 
they  called  c^^',  and  the  other  p^  „,.  The  r.muta 
veiclu.es  tthicn  Contained  aceira.n  i.tmbcr  .  f  krur-: 
like  ..Ui  pnitea  books,  and  theietore  tficn  broke  off  \n 
the  miouic  01  a  word.  Joiephus's  20  books  of  Ant.qui- 
tiescontau:ea  o^.oco  of  them,  though  in  luiqnis's  edi- 
tion there  aie  (  nly  40,000  broken  lines. 

Stlchi  were  lines  n,eaiured  by  the  fenfe  :  accordir-  to 
an  ancient  written  Iht  mentioned  by  Father  Simcn,  there 
were  m  the  New  Tellament  1 8,61 2  oi  thefe.  i  ,g 

'Ihcvcues  into  which  the  New  Tellament  Is  now  Dmfionin. 
divideu  are  more  modem,  a:.d  an  imitation  of  the  d,.  to vcrfc*. 
vdion  ot  the  Old  Tellament.  Robert  Stephens,  the 
hrit  inventor,  nn:  oduced  them  in  his  edition  in  the  year 
1551.  He  made  this  divihcn  on  a  journey  from  Lyons 
to  Pans  ;  and,  as  Lis  ion  Henry  telis  us  in  the  prttace  to 
the  C>  ncordance  cf  the  New  Tellament,  he  made  it  int  r 
cquiianuuvi.  Tills  phi  ale  piobably  means,  that  when  he 
waswearyof  noing,  he  umuled  himfclf  with  this  woik 
at  his  inn. 

This  invention  of  the  learned  printer  was  foon  intro-  Usdii^id- 
duced  into  all  ihe  editions  ot  the  New  Tellament ;  and  ''""'S"- 
it  mult  becouteded,  that  in  confulting  and  quoting  the 
Scr'ptures,  and  in  naming  concordances  for  them,  a  fub. 
divilioninto  minute  parts  is  i  f  the  greatcll  utility.  But 
all  the  pui  poles  of  uuliiy  could  fureiy  have  been  gain- 
ed,  without  adopting  the  hafty  and  indigelled  divilioa 
ot  Stephens,  winch  otten  breaks  the  fenfe  in  pieces 
renders  plain  paKages  oblcure,  and  ditli.ult  pali:igcs  u  '. 
intelligible.  To  the  injudicious  divifion  of  Stephens 
we  may  afcribe  a  gieat  part  of  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tend  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Tellament,  and  a 
great  many  ot  thole  abfurd  opinions  which  have  dif- 
i,rai  ed  the  ages  of  the  Reformation.  For  as  feparate 
verles  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  learned,  and  to  iha 
minds  ol  the  unlearned,  as  fo  many  detached  featences, 
they  have  been  I'uppofed  to  contain  compUte  fenfe,  and 
they  have  accoruingly  been  explained  without  any  re- 
gard to  (he  contexigL  and  often  in  direifl  oppofition  t» 
it.  Were  any  modern  hiltory  or  continued  dilccurie 
divided  into  fragments  with  as  little  regard  to  the  fenfe, 
we  (hould  foon  hnu,  that  as  many  oppolite  meanings 
could  be  forced  upon  ihem  as  have  been  forced  upon 
the  books  of  the  New  Tellament.  The  divifion  into 
veileshas  been  ftill  more  injurious  to  the  Epillles  liian 
to  the  Gofpels,  for  there  is  a  clofe  connc<fl:on  b-.t^^eeit 
the  difterent  parts  of  the  EpilUes,  which  the  verles  en- 
tirely dillolve.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wilhed  that  tliis 
divilitn  into  ver.es  were  laid  alide.  The  Scriptures 
ought  to  be  divided  into  paragraphs,  according  t:)  the 
feme  ;  and  the  figures  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  mar- 
gin. In  this  way,  the  hgures  will  retain  their  utility 
U  without 


(d)  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  account  of  the  origin  of  points  is  different  from  that  given  under  Punc- 
tuation. But  the  bed  authors  diifer  upon  this  ful->je(5l.  We  (hall  perhaps  reconcile  the  dilFerencc,  by  luppofin  ' 
that  points  were  invented  at  the  time  here  mentioned,  but  were  not  in  general  ufe  till  the  time  mentioned  under  the 
articl;  Punctuation. 
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without    their  difadvantages.       Dr   Campbell,  in  his        That  the  author  of  this  hiftory  of  our    blefled  Sa-  Scripture 

beautiful  tranfl.ition  of  the  Gofpels,  has  adopted  this  viour  was  Matthew,  appears  from  tlie  teltiniony  ot  the  '"''^'C^ 

method  with  great  judgment  and  fuccefs  ;  and  he  who  e.irly  Chriftians.     It  is  attelled  by  Jen-me,  Augullm,  haauthen 

will  read  that  tranflation,  will  perceive   that  this  fingle  Epiphanius,  and  Chryfoftom,  and  111  fuch  a  manner  as  ticity. 

alteration  venders  the  GofpeU  much  mure  intelligible,  Ihews  that  they  knew  the  faift  to  be  unconttoverted, 

and,  we  may  add,  more  entertaining   (e).  and  judged  it  to  be  incontroverti  le.        Origen,  who 

The  word  ETArrEAION  fignifies  any  joyful  tidings,  flourifhed  in  the  former  part  of  the  3d  cen  ui  y,  is  alfo 
and  exaiflly  correfponJs  to  our  Englifli  word  GosptL.  re(pei5tab!e  autliority.  He  is  q'loted  by  Euilbius  in  a 
In  the  New  Teftanient  this  term  i-  confined  to  "  the  chapter  *  wherein  he  fpecialiy  treats  ol  O:  Igen's  account  •  Hid.  Ill 
glad  tidings  of  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah."  Thus,  in  of  the  facred  canon.  "  As  I  h,ive  learned  (f.ys  On- 6.  op.  jj 
Mat.  xi.  5.  our  Lordfajs,  "  The  poor  have  the  Gof-  gen)  bj  trad'v.ion  concerning  tlie  tour  Golpels,  which 
pel  preached  ;"  that  is.  The  coming  of  the  MelFi.ih  is  alone  are  received  witlioui  dilpute  by  the  whoie  church 
preached  to  the  poor.  Hence  the  n.ime  of  Gofpel  was  of  God  under  heaven  ;  the  firft  was  written  by  Mat- 
given  to  the  hiftories  of  Chrift,  in  which  the  good  news  thew,  onre  a  publican,  afei wards  an  apoftle  ot  Jefus 
of  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah,  with  all  its  joyful  circum-  Chrid,  luho  deliveral  it  to  ike  Jeivijli  Itliever's,  compufed 
ftances,  are  recorded.  in  the  Hebrew  language."        In  aiiOiher  pi  ice  he  lays, 

That  the  Gofpel  according  to  Matthew   was  com-  "  Matthew  writing  tor  the  Hebrews  who  expe.5lecl  him 

pofed,  fays  Dr  Campbell,  by  one  born  a  Jew,  familiarly  who  was  to  delcend  from   Abrah.tm  and  David,  fays 

acquainted  with  the  opinions,  ceremonies,  and  cuftoms  the  lineage  of  Jefus  Chrill,  fon  of  David,  fon  of  Abra- 

of  his  countrymen;  that  it  was  compofed  by  one  con-  ham."       It  muft  be  obferved,    that  the  Gieek  word 

verfant  in  the  facred  writings,  and  habituated  to  their  Tra-fuJn^n  does  not  ex.ifl'y   coricfpc  nd  to  the  Englifh 

idiom  ;  a  man  of  plain  fenfe,  but  of  little  or  no  learning,  word  tradhion,  which  iii^nities  any  tliintj  delivered  orally 

except  what  he  derived  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  from  age  to  age.     n«faiifnri!  properly  implies  any  thing 

Teftament ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  the  produdlion  of  iranlmitted  from  former  ages,  whether  by  oral  or  writ- 

a  man  who  wrote  from   conviction,  and  had  attended  ten  teltimony.        In  this  acceptation   we  find  it  ufed  in 

clofely  to  the  fafls  and  fpeeches  which  he  related,  but  Scripruref  :  "  Hold  the  tradi  ions  (T«tT3f«cfo(ri;()  whiih  •)■  Theff.i 

who  in  writing  entertained  not  the  moft  diflant  view  ye  have  been  taught,  ivhther  ly  luord  or  our  e^ijlli."  15. 

of  fetting  off  himfelf — we  have  as  (Irong  internal  evi-  The  next  authority  to  which  we  Ihill  have    recouife 

dence  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit,  and  much  is  that  of  Iiena?us  bifhnp  of  Lyons,  wh     had  been  a 

ftronger  than  that  wherein  the  mind  ninety-nine  cafes  dilciple  of  Polyca^p.     He  fays  in  the  only  book  of  his 

out  of  a  hundred  acquiefces.  extant,  that  "  Matthew,  among  the  Hebiews,  wrote  a  Eufeb.Hi 

Gofpel  Eccl.  lib. 

cap.  8. 


(e)  We  fliall  here  fubjoin,  as  acuriofity,  what  the  anonymous  author  terms  the  Old  and  Neiv  Tejiamenl differed. 
It  contains  an  enumeration  of  all  the  books,  chapters,  verfe«,  words,  and  letter',  wliich  occur  in  the  Enthlh 
Bible  and  Apocrypha.  It  is  faiJ  to  have  occupied  three  years  of  the  author's  life,  and  is  a  Angular  inftance  of  the 
trifling  employments  to  which  fuperftition  has  led  mankind. 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  diffedfed. 


Books  in  the  Old 

39 

in  the  New 

Chapters 

929 

- 

Verles 

23,214 

. 

Words 

-      592.439 

- 

J..etters 

2,728,100 

- 

Total 


66 
1,189 

3''i73 

773,692 
3.566,480 


27 
260 

7.959 
181,253 
838,380 

The  middle  Chaptsr  and  the  lead  in  the  Bible  is  Pfalm  117. 

The  middle  Verfe  is  the   8th  of  the   ii8th  Plalm. 

The  middle  Time  is  the  2d  of  C'lronicles,  4th  Chap.  i6th  Verfe. 

The  word  ^nd  occurs  in  the  Old  Tellament   35  543   times. 

The  fame  in  the  Nsw  Teftament  occurs   10,684  times. 

The  word  Jehovah  occurs  6855  times. 

Old  Testament. 

The  middle  Book  is  Proverbs. 

The  middle  Chapter  is  Job   29th. 

The  middle  Verle  is  2d  Chron.  20lh  Chap,  between   17th  and  l8th  Verfes 

The  leaft  Verfe  is  1   Chron.   lit  Chap,  and   ift  Verfe. 

New    TlSTAMENT. 

The  middle  Book  is  Theffalnnians   2d. 

The  middle  Chapter  is  between  the   13th  and   14th  Romans. 

The  middle  \trk  is   17th  Chap.  Adts,   17th  Verfe. 

The  leaft  Verfe  is  iitli  Chap.  John,  Verle  35. 

The  21ft  Verfe  of  the  7th  Chap,  of  Ezra  has  all  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet. 
The  19th  Chapter  of  2d  Kings  and  37th  of  Ifaiah  are  alike. 


Apocrypha. 
Chapters  183 

Verfcs         -       6,08 1 
Words     -      152,185 
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Gofptl  in  their  own  language,  whilft  Peter  and  Paul 
were  preaching  the  Goipel  at  Rome,  and  lounding  tlie 
cl)urch  there." 

To  the  telUmony  of  thefe  writers  it  may  be  nbjefled, 
that,  except  Irenius,  they  all  lived  in  the  tliird  and 
fourth  cen'.urcs,  and  confequen'ly  their  evidence  is  of 
little  importance.  But  there  is  fu'  )•  unanimity  in  the 
lellimony,  tliat  it  muft  have  been  derived  Irom  fome 
authentic  fource.  And  is  it  fart"  qiieltion  ihe  veraci- 
ty v{  rtfped.ible  men  niere'y  becaufe  we  know  not 
from  what  wiiiingi  tl:ey  leceived  their  iniormation  ? 
Many  b^.oks  which  were  then  extant  are  now  loll  j  and 
h'  w  do  we  know  but  thefj  might  have  contained  i'ui- 
ficient  evidence  ?  Lenxus  at  lea  ft  had  the  beft  cppoitii- 
nitics  ot  information,  having  been  well  acquainted  in  his 
yi'Ulh  with  Pol) carp,  the  difciple  of  John;  no  cbjec- 
tion  can  therefore  be  made  to  his  evidence.  But  we 
can  quote  an  authority  Hill  nearer  the  times  of  the 
apoflles.  Papias  bifhop  of  Hi  .rapolis,  in  Cxiarea,  who 
flourillied  about  A.  D.  1 16,  alliims  that  Matthew  wrote 
hh  G'lfpel  m  the  Hebrew  lonpue,  which  every  one  in- 
terfreted  as  he  was  able}.  Papia-  was  the  companion 
of  Polycarp,  and  befides  muft  have  been  acquainted  with 
m.tny  perlons  who  li\ed  in  the  time  of  the  apoftles. 
The  f.i<ft  therefore  is  fully  eftallillicd,  that  Matthew, 
tlie  apoftle  ot  our  Saviour,  was  the  author  of  that  Gof- 
pel  which  is  placed  firll  in  our  editions  of  the  New  Tef- 
tamenr. 

Tlie  next  fubjcA  of  inquiry  refpeifls  the  language  in 
which  it  was  wiitten.  This  we  are  allured  by  Papias, 
by  Ire;  !Eu>,  and  Origen,  was  the  Hebrew  ;  but  the 
tru'h  ot  this  faifl  has  been  difputed  by  Erafmus,  Whit- 
by, and  others.  Whitby  urges  the  inipiol)ability  that 
Providence  would  have  fuffcred  the  original  of  this 
Gofptl  to  be  loll,  and  nothuig  to  remain  but  a  tranfla- 
tion.  This  is  an  argument  of  no  force  againft  written 
teftimony  ;  indeed,  we  are  always  in  danger  of  drawing 
falle  cnclulions  when  we  ar^ue  from  our  own  opinions 
ol  the  conduifl  of  Pr  ;v;dence.  For  His  ways  are  not 
as  our  nxiaysf  nor  His  thoughts  as  our  thoughts.  But 
though  we  are  forced  to  acknowledije  that  the  Gofpel 
according  to  Matthew,  which  we  poil'els  is  a  tranflatlon, 
it  is  evidently  a  clofe  one  ;  and  the  very  circumftance 
that  it  has  fupetfeded  the  original,  is  a  cle  ir  proof  that 
it  was  thought  equally  valuable  by  the  ancient  Chrif- 
lians.  It  \i  neccli'ary  to  remark,  that  the  language  in 
which  the  Gofpel  according  to  Matthew  was  orignal- 
ly  compofed,  and  which  is  called  Hebrew  by  Papias, 
Irenxus,  and  Origen,  is  not  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew 
of  tlie  Old  Teitarnent  :  it  was  what  Jerome  very  pro- 
perly terms  Syro-Chaldaic,  having  an  affinity  to  both 
languages,  but  much  more  to  the  Chaldean  than  to  the 
Syrian. 

The  time  when  this  Gifpcl  was  compofed  has  not 
been  precifely  alcertaincd  by  the  learned  Irenxus  fays 
that  "  Matthew  publilled  his  Gol'pel  when  Peter  and 
Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome."  Now  Paul  arrived  at 
Rome  A.  D.  60  or  61,  and  it  is  very  probable  fuffered 
martyrdom  in  A.  D.  65.  This  may  be  juft  y  concluded 
from  comparing  the  relation  of  Tacitus  with  that  of 
Orofius,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century.  Orofius  having 
given  an  account  of  Nero's  perl'eciition  of  the  Chrlftians, 
and  of  the  death  of  the  two  apoliles  in  it,  adds,  that  it 
was  followed  oy  a  peftilence  in  the  cit),  and  other  di- 
faiters.     And  Tacitus  relates  that  a  peftilence  prevailed 


in  the  city,  and  violent  ftoims  took  place  in  Italy,  in  the  Scrli-.CM-. 

year  of  Clirift  6^.  Matthew's  GcJpcl  was  theiefbre  writ-  "— '""'^~~' 

ten  between  the  year  6c  and  65.  j.c 

That  this  hiftory  was  primarily  intended  for  the  ufe  .\iia  J.iif n 

of  the  Jews,  we  have,  Irefidcs  hillorical  evidence,  very  °f  •'• 

ftrong  preliimptions  from   the  bi  ok  itfelf.     Every  cir-  Dr  Camp- 

cumlfance  is  carefully  pointed  out  which  mioiht  concili-  ^'^'*  ^"' 

ate  the  faith  of  that  nat'on  ;  every  unreccHary  eitprcOion  C^f'"'  '."    . 
■  I,        I,-,-  ,-  f_.      Matthew* 

IS  avoided,  which  might  in  any  way  ferve  to  o  lliua  it   Cofpct. 

To  come  to  particulars,  there  was  no  fcntiment  relating 
to  the  Meftlah,with  which  the  Jews  were  more  ftn.ngly 
polfeited,  than  that  he  muft  be  of  the  racr  of  Abr.ih.im, 
and  of  the  family  of  David.  Matthew,  therefore,  witli 
great  propr  ety,  begins  hii  narrative  with  the  geneabgy 
of  Jefus.  Tiiat  he  Ihould  be  born  in  Bethlehem,  iit 
Judea,  is  another  circumftance  in  which  the  learned 
among  the  Jews  were  univcrfally  agreed.  Hisbiilh  ii« 
thai  city,  with  fome  very  memorable  circumftances  that 
attended  it,  this  hiftorian  has  alfo  taken  the  firft  op- 
portunity to  mention.  Tliofe  palfages  in  the  prophets, 
or  other  facred  books,  which  either  foretel  any  thing 
that  fhould  happen  to  him,  or  admit  an  allufive  appella- 
tion, or  were  in  that  age  generally  underftood  to  be 
applicable  to  events  which  refpeift  the  Melliah,  are  never 
palfed  over  in  hlence  by  this  Evangelift.  The  fullil- 
ment  of  prophecy  was  always  to  the  Jews,  who  were 
convinced  of  the  infpiration  of  their  facred  wiiting-, 
ftrong  evidence.  Accordingly  none  of  the  Evangelills 
has  been  more  careful  tlian  Matthew,  tliat  nothing  of 
this  kind  fhould  be  overlooked.  1^4 

That  which  chiefly  diftinguilhes  Matthew's  writings  Diffin- 
from  thofe  of  the  other  Evangelifts,  is  the  minute  and  g"'1>uig 
dlftlnifl   manner   in  which  he  has  related  many  of  our  '""•''"'T. 
Lord's  diicourfes  and  moral  inftrudions.    Of  thefe  his 
fermon  on  the   mount,  his  charge  to  the  apoftles,  his. 
illuftrations  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  pro- 
phecy on  mount  Olivet,  are  examples.     He  has  alfo 
wonderfully  united  limplicity  and  energy  in  relating  the 
replies  cf  his  mafter  to   the  cavils  of  liis  advcriaries. 
Being  early  called  to  the  apoftlefhip,  he  was  an  eye 
and  ear  witnefs  of  moft  of  the  things  which  he  relates. 
And  there  are  circumftances  which  incline  Dr  Campbell 
to  think  that  Matthew  has  approached  as  near  the  p;e- 
cife  order  f.f  time  in  which  the  events  happened  as  at^y 
of  the  Evangelifts. 

Concerning  the  life  of  the  apoftle  Matthew  wc  liave 
nothing  to  add,  as  the  principal  c-rcumllancos  in  his 
li'e  have  already  been  mentioned.     See  M.vtthf.w. 

The  Gofpel  according  to  Mntthew  is  cited  fcveii  times 
in  the  epiftle  of  Barnabas,  twice  in  th?  tirft  epilllc  of 
Clemens  Romanus  to  the  Corinthians,  eight  times  in  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  fix  limes  in  Polycarp's  fmall  tpiiile 
to  the  Philippians,  and  feven  times  in  the  fmaller  epiiiles 
of  Ignatius.  Thefe  citations  may  be  feen  at  full  length 
in  Jona's  New  ami  Full  Method  of  fading  the  L\iMn, 
with  the  parallel  paffages  in  the  Gol'pel  according  to 
Matt.iew.  '47 

Tlial  Mark  was  the  author  of  the  Go  pel  which  bears  Gofpel  »'- 
his  name,  and  tint  it  was  the  fecund  in  the  order  '''^'jjf"^^i.'* 
time,  IS  prove  1  by  the  unanimous  teftimony  of  the  an- '     ,^g" 
cient   Chriftians.     Many  authorities  arc  therefore  un-  |,;  juthro- 
neceifary  ;   we  fhall  only  nieniion  thofe  cf  P.ipias  and  ticit;. 
Irenius.     Eufebius  has  preiervcd  the  following  pallage 
of  Papias  :   "  This  is  what  was  related  by  the  elder  (that  "-f"  I-"'- 
is,  John,  not  the  apoftle,  but  a  difciple  of  Jefi;s) ;  Mark  "i^-  ^-  "'*'• 


U 


beins 


Scripture. 
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being  Peter's  interpreter    wrote  exiH^y  whatever  he    yond  the  confines  of  Jadea.     The  firft  time  tlie  Jor-  Scriptun. 
remembered,  not  indeed  in  the   order  wherein  things    dan  is   mentioned,  TrcTijt/n,  "  river,"  is  added  to  the  dTc^iup^ 
wero  fpoken  and    done  by   the   Lord  ;  for  he  was  not    name  lor  explanation  ;  for  though  no  per(on  in  Judea  bell's  Pre. 
himfelf  a  liearer  or  follower  of  our  L  rd  ;  but  he  after-    needed  to  be  inloimed  that  Jordan  was  a  river,  the  cale  face  to 
wards,  as  I  fiid,  followed  Peter  who  gaye  inftruftions    was  different  in  diltant  countries.     The  word  G. henna,  ^^'^'* 
as  fuited  tlie  occarions,  but  not  as  a  regular  hiitory  of    which  is  tranflated  He//  in   the  New  Tellanient,  oiigi-  ""'r^'- 
cur  Lord's  teaching.     Mark,  however,  committed  110    nally  lignilied  the  fal/.y  of  Binrrm,  where  inlantb  had 
miftaVe  in  writing  fiich  things  as  occurred  to  his  nie-    been  lacrificed  by  fiie  to  Moloch,  and  where  a   conti- 
nual fire  was  aftei  wards  kept  up  to  cnnfume  the  filth  of 
Jerufa'em. 


AjiJ  d^ite. 


inory  :  for  of  this  one  thing  he  was  careful,  to  omit 
nothing  which  he  had  heard,  and  to  infert  no  falfehood 
into  his  narrative."  Such  is  the  teflimony  of  Papias, 
which  is  the  mere  to  be  regarded  as  he  alliens  his  au- 
ti'.ority.  He  fpake  not  from  hearfay,  but  from  the  in- 
formation which  he  had  received  from  a  molt  credible 
witnefs,  John  the  eider,  or  prelbyter,  a  dilciple  of  Jcius, 
and  a  companion  of  the  apoltles. 

Irensus,  after  ti'lling  us  that  Matthew  publilhed  his 


As  this  word  could  not  have  been  uuder- 
ItooJ  by  a  foreigner,  the  Evangelill  adds,  by  way  of 
explanation,  vuf  to  acrgstoi,  "  the  unquenchable  fire." 
Inllead  of  the  word  Mummnn,  he  iifes  the  common 
term  xt'y-"^  "  riches  "  When  he  employs  the  oriental 
word  Corbjn,  he  fubjoinj  the  interpretation  0  tc<  JufiT^ 
that  is  "  a  gilt  "  Thele  pecu'i.irities  will  coiroborate 
the  hiftorical  evidence  th  it  h  is  been  already  mentioned. 


Adv.  Haer. 


Gofpcl  whilil  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome,  tiiat  Mark  intended  his  Gofpel  for  tlie  ufe  of  the  Gen- 

■  adds  :  "  After  their  departure  (sJoJc»),  M.uk,  alli,  the  tiles.  ^^^ 

j'_  ^'dilciple  and   i  iterpreter  of   Peter,   delivered    to  us  in         It  has  been  affirmed  that  this  Evangelift  is  the  abridger  Mark  not 

writing,  the  things  which  had  been  preached  by  Peter."  of  Ma'.thew.     It  i~  true  that   Matk  fometimes  copies  the  al.rid- 

The    Greek,    lioSt;,    like  the    Englilh  word  departure,  the  exprellions   ufed  by  Matthew  ;    but  he  is  not  to  be  ?"  °^ 

may  either  denote  death,  which  is  a  departure  out  of  confidered  as  a  mere  abti  iger,  for  he  omits  altogether  ^^'''t'"'''' 

the  world,  or  mean  a  departure  cut  of  the  -ity.     It  is  levcral  things  related  by  Matthew,  viz.  our  Lord's  pe- 


Frcfice  to 
Jvliirk. 

I!  I  Pet.  V. 

150 
J  .anguagc 
in  wliirh  it 
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ten. 


Rcfign  of 


probably  in  the  former  ot  the:e  len  es  it  is  here  ufed. 
Yet  by  the  accounts  given  by  fome  others,  Mark's 
Gofpel  was  publilh.d  in  Peter's  liletime,  and  had  his 
approbation.  The  Gofpel  of  Mark  is  luppofed  10  -be 
but  two  years  pollerior  in  djte  to  that  ot  Matthew. 
The  precife  year,  however,  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  ol  no  importance,  fince  we 
have  afcertained  the  author  and  the  time  in  which  he 
lived. 

Mark  has  generally  been  fuppofcd  to  be  the  fame 
perfon  who  is  mentioned  in  the:  A(fli  and  fome  of  Paul's 
cpitUes,  who  i.s  cdled  John,  and  wao  the  nephew  of  Bar- 
nabas. But  as  this  perfon  was  the  attendant  ot  Paul 
and  Barnahas,  and  is  nowhere  in  Scripture  faid  to  have 
accompanied  Peter  in  his  apoltolical  niilh  n,  which 
ancient  writer;  inform  us  the  author  of  the  Gofpel  did, 
Dr  Campbell  has  juflly  C'  n.hided  that  ihefe  were  dif 
fercnt  peifons.  The  author  of  the  Gofpel  is  ceitainly 
meant  by   Peter  when   he  fays  Marcus  my  fon  Jaiute./} 

That  Mark  wrote  his  Gofpel  in  Greek,  is  as  evident- 
ly conf  irm,ible  to  the  te:limony  ot  anti'iuity,  as  that 
Matthew  wroie  his  in  Ple'irew  or  Syro-Chaldaic.  The 
cardinal-,  liaroniiis  and  Belhirmiie,  .inxions  to  ex.ik  the 
1  inguage  i:i  which  the  V  il  ate  whs  written,  have  main- 
tained that  this  Ev.uigeiift  puldilhed  his  work  in  Latin. 
The  only  appearance  ot  t.ltimony  which  has  been  pro- 
duced in  I'upport  of  this  opinion  is  the  inlcription  fub- 
joined  to  thii  Cnipel  in  Syria'-,  and  in  f  rae  other  ori- 
ent d  verlioas.  iUit  thefe  pollfcripts  are  not  the  telli- 
inonies  ol  the  tranilitors  :  they  pt  iceed  irom  the  cn- 
jefture  (t  fome  tranl'criber ;  but  wlien  written,  or  by 
wh:m,  is  ecpially  unknown.  Againll  pofitive  tcitimony 
therefore  they  are  entitled  to  no  ciedit. 

Fjom  the  Hobruil'nis  in  l.ie  Itylc,  we  flioulJ  readily 
eonc'u.le  th.U  the  auih^  r  was  by  Lnth  and  education  a 
J.w.  Th  r.'  a^e  alio  exp'elfions  which  lljow  that  he 
had  lived  for  fome  time  among  the  L.ntins,  .iS  ntnujiai, 
"  centurion,"  and  a-TsuKXnTf.;,  "  11  itincl  ;"  w  rds  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  other  Gofpcls.  There  are  other 
internal    evidences   (.hat   litis  G'^l]  el  v/as  written   bc- 
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digrec,  his  birth,  the  vifit  <if  the  Magians  Jofcph's 
flight  into  E.'vpt,  and  the  cruelly  of  HeroJ.  Dr 
Laidnerhas  given  a  lift  of  thii  ty-thre  ■  palfa^es,  where- 
in circunill  (ni.es  are  related  which  are  <'mitted  by  the 
other  evang.  lilts.  There  is  one  parable,  and  an  acciint 
ot  (wo  miiacle-  peculiar  to  Mark.  The  parable  or  f- 
miiitude  is  mentioned  in  ch:ip.  iv.  26.  One  of  thele  mi- 
racle* ivds  the  curing  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  chap. 
V''-  3'>  37-  Ihe  other  was  the  giving  fight  to  a  blind 
man  at  Bethfaida,  chap.  viii.  22,  z6.  The  lt>'e  of 
Mark,  inltead  of  l)eing  more  cone  fe  than  that  of  M  it- 
tliew,  is  m.-re  didufe.  That  he  h.:d  read  Matthew's 
Gofpel  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  he  abitdged  it,  is  a 
miitake. 

According  to  the  tellimony  which  has  been  already  Eut'<": 
produced,   M.irk   derived   his   iniorniatim    fn  m  the  a-  vcd  his  in- 
p-  Itle  Peter.    It  would  He  iinproper,  therefor?,  not  lo  re   formation 
mark,  that  this   evangelill  has   omitted   many    things  '^■■""'  ''*" 
tending   to    Peter's  honour,   which  are   relited    in  t'^^e 
other  Gofpels,  and  has  given  the  molt  p  rticulir  account 
of  Peter's  l.iU.    This  Gofpel  is  fevcn  times  cited  by  Ire- 
nsus,  and  nine  times  by  Tertiillian.  jr^ 

That  the  author  of  the  Gofpel  which  is  the  third  in  Gofpel  ac- 
order  was  Luke,  the  companion  1  f  the  apoHle  P.hu1,  is  cording  to. 
evident  from  me  teftimonies  ot  I.enasu;,  Clemens  ,,f ''« i-"''*' 
Alextndiia,  Oiigen,  Tertuilian,  and  many  fncceeding 
writers.  But  it  has  been  dil'puted  wh-th:r  ho  was  4 
Jew  or  a  Gentile.  Th  it  Luke  was  a  Jov  bv  binh,  .r 
at  leaft  by  religion,  may  be  argued  frorn  his  being  a 
conlfant  companion  of  Paul.  If  he  h  id  Heen  .\r,  n. 
circumciled  Gentile,  etcceptinns  would  have  been  made 
to  him,  efpecially  at  Jeiufalem  ;  b;;t  nothing  of  that 
kind  appca's.  L  is  alio  rendereil  hi.-hlv  proba'.U,  fo  nt 
his  mode  of  comput  ng  time  by  the  Jewilh  fcftiv.ih,  and 
from  his  frequent  life  cf  the  Hebrew  idloin.  h  has  b.  en 
liippL'fed  that  Luke  was  one  of  the  70  difciples  ;  but  he 
d  les  not  pretend  to  have  been  a  witnefs  ot  our  Lord's 
miracles  and  teaching  ;  on  the  c  'urraiy,  he  tells  us  in 
his  introduilion,  tiitit  he  received  his  inf  rm.itivn  f  om 
Others.  ,j5 

'I"he  defign  of  L.uke  in  writing  his  Gofpel  wa^  to  h\.  Dci^'i  of 
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.  fture.  perfede  fume  irapeiftcl  and  inaccurate  hiftoritrs  of  our 
'  ^  '"*'  yavisui ,  wiiich  had  then  been  publilhed.     What  thele 
vcie,   it  is   impuflible  r.ow   to  deiermir.e,  a&  they  are 
lot  mentioned  by  any  contemporary  writer,  and  proba- 
bly did  not  furvive  the  age  in  which  they  were  cwm- 

Pnan  what  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  Luke  chiefly  derived  his 
ource  of  i:iformation  fri:m  the  ap'ftle  Paul,  whom  he  faithfully 
attended  in  his  travels;  but,  from  Luke's  own  words, 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  th.it  the  principal  fource  vf  his 
intelligence,  as  to  the  fafts  related  in  the  Gofpcl,  was 
fiooi  tliofe  who  had  b-en  eye  and  ear  witneffes  of  what 
our  Lord  both  did  and  taught.  Now  Paul  evidently 
was  not  ot  tliis  number.  1:  was  from  converfing  with 
iome  of  the  twelve  ap  files  or  difciples  of  our  Lord, 
who  heard  his  diiirourfes  and  faw  his  miracles,  that  he 
obtained  his  inf  'rmation. 

As  to  the  time  when  this  G'ifpel  was  written,  we 
have  hardly  any  ihing  hut  c^'njeiture  to  guide  Us.  But 
as  Oiij^C  ,  Eul'eb  Us,  and  Jerome,  have  ranged  it  after 
thofe  or  Matthew  and  Mark,  we  have  no  realon  to 
doubt  but  they  were  written  in  the  fame  order. 

I'he  Gofpel  by  Luke  has  fupplicd  us  with  ma;iy  inte- 
iliedmany  refting  particular  s  which  had  been  omitted  both  by 
imilBons  of  Matthew  and  Mirk.  It  has  given  a  dllinft  narration 
'"''"°  ot  the  circumlbnces  attending  the  birth  of  John  the 
jofpcls.  B-iptiil  and  the  nativity  of  our  Saviiur.  It  has  given 
an  account  of  feveral  memirable  incidents  and  cures 
JrCamp-    which    haJ   been  overlooked  by  the  reft  ;  thi  conver- 
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fion  of  Zaccheua  the  public  »n  ;  the  cure  of  the  woman 
who  had  be;n  bowed  down  for  18  year-  ;  the  cure  of 
the  dro,  lical  man  ;  t!ie  cleanfing  of  the  ten  lepers  ;  the 
iuhjfpitable  treatment  of  our  S.ivi  ur  by  the  Samari- 
tans, and  the  inilrud  ve  rebuke  wiiich  he  give  on  that 
occalion  to  two  of  his  dif-iples  for  their  intemperrte 
zeal  ;  aUo  the  affect'n4  interview  which  hehaJ  after  iiis 
refunection  with  two  of  his  difciples.  Luke  has  alfo 
added  many  edifying  parabl-s  to  tiiofe  which  the  other 
evangelilU  had  rccoid  d.  M  >lt  of  thefe  arc  fpecified 
by  Irenius  as  particularly  belonging  to  this  Gifpel, 
and  has  thereby  ih  -wn  to  us,  without  intending  it,  that 
the  Gofpel  of  Luke  was  the  I'a.nie  in  his  tiiuc  that  it  is 
at  preient. 

Tire  ily'e  of  thi-;  ev.mgeliil  abounds  as  much  with 
Hebrailms  as  any  of  the  facred  writiir.;s,  but  it  contains 
more  of  ihe  Grecian  idiom  than  any  of  them.  It  is 
alfo  diiliri'TU  llied  by  greaer  variety  and  copioufnels  ; 
Cjualities  which  may  be  ju:tly  afcribed  to  the  fuperior 
learning  of  the  author.  His  occupation  as  a  phy  Ician 
would  naturally  induce  him  to  employ  fom-  time  in 
readrng,  nnJ  give  him  ealier  accefs  to  the  company  of 
the  gre.t  than  any  li  the  other  evangelifts.  As  an 
inllance  of  Luke'>  copiouinefs,  Dr  Campbell  has  re- 
marked that  each  ot  the  evangelills  has  a  number  of 
■Words  which  are  uied  by  none  of  th';  reft ;  but  in  Luke's 
Gofpcl  the  nimber  or  fich  peculitr  ties  or  words,  «fed 
i  ■>  none  of  the  other  G  upeU,  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
peculiar  words  found  in  all  rhe  'hi ee  other  G  ifpel-.  put 
together  ;  and  that  the  "e:  .11-  peciliar  ti  Luke  arc  for 
the  moft  part  long  and  compound  w  irds.  Tiie  fame 
judicious  writer  has  al'o  obierved,  that  there  is  more  of 
compofition  in  Luke's  fen-.cnces  tiiat  is  found  in  the 
other  thref,  and  confequently  lef»  limplicity.  Of  this 
the  very  firft  lentence  is  aiieximple,  whicii  occupies 
DO  lcf»  tbao  four  verfes.     L'lke,  toOj  has  a  greater,  r.e- 
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femblance  to  other  hiftorians,  in  giving  what  may  be 
called  his  own  vcrdi^  in  the  narrative  part  of  this  w  ork  ; 
a  freedom  which  the  other  evangelifts  have  feldom  ti 
never  ventured  to  ufe.  He  calls  the  Pharifees  /avin 
of  tnonfy :  in  diilingiiifh  ng  Judas  Ifcariot  from  the 
other  Judas,  he  ufes  the  phrafe  he  -who  pr;v:J  a  tra'.tory 
(0.-  «a<  •jiTiTo  Tfj/tr,;).  Matthew  and  Mark  exprefs  the 
fame  fentimcnt  in  niildcr  language,  "  he  who  delivered 
him  up."  In  recording  the  moral  inftru^ions  of  our 
Lord,  efpecially  his  parables,  tliis  evangelift  has  iini;ed 
an  alieifl:ng  fweetnefa  of  manner  witli  genuine  fl.^.pli- 

This  Gnfpel  is  frequently  cited  by  Clemens Rimanus, 
the  contemporary  of  the  Apoftles,  by  Igna  ius,  and 
Juftin  Martyr.  Irenaciis  has  made  ab<>ve  a  hundred 
citations  from  it.  In  his  /;*.  3.  adv.  Ht  ej.  c.  14.  he 
vindicates  the  auth  ri  y  ai-d  perfeiftion  of  Luke's  Gof- 
pel, and  has  produced  a  ccLeftiim  of  th  fe  fafts  which 
are  01. ly  recorded  by  tbi-  evangelift. 

That  the  Gifiel  whi.h  is  placed  laft  in  our  editions 
of  the  New  Teftament  wa>.  written  by  John,  one  of 
our  S  iviour's  apoftles,  is  confirmed  by  the  unanimous 
teftimony  cf  the  ancient  Chriftians.  He  was  the  fon 
of  Zebedee,  a  fifherman  of  Bethfaida  in  Galilee,  by 
his  wife  Salome,  and  the  brother  of  James,  fumamed 
the  clJer  or  greater.  He  was  the  beloved  difciple  of 
our  Saviour,  and  was  honoured,  along  with  Peter  and 
James,  with  many  marks  of  diftinAion  which  Wi;re  not 
conferred  on  the  other  difciples.  He  polFelfed  a  high 
degree  of  intrepidity  and  /eal,  a  warm  and  atftiflioiiate 
heart,  and  was  ftrongly  attached  to  his  mafter.  His 
brother  James  and  he  were  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Boanerges,  or  Sons  of  Thun.ler.  He  Was  anx  ous  to 
reftrain  whatever  he  confidered  as  a  mark  of  rtifrel'peft 
againft  his  mafter,  and  to  punilh  his  enemies  with  feve- 
rity.  He  was  incenfed  againft  f  me  perfons  tor  at- 
tempting to  I  aft  out  demons  in  the  name  ot  Je  us  ;  and 
required  them  to  defilt  becaule  t'ley  were  not  his  dilci- 
pies.  James  and  he  propofed  to  our  Saviour  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  pumfh  the  inho.pitable  Sami- 
ntans.  N-  r  was  tiie  courage  of  John  lefs  ardent  than 
his  zeal.  When  Peter  had  difowncd  his  lord,  and  all 
the  other  difciples  hid  fled,  John  continu.d  to  attend 
his  mafter.  Pie  was  prefent  at  his  trial,  and  fallowed 
him  to  the  crof^,  where  he  was  a  fpeftalor  of  his  fiif- 
ferings  and  death.  I'he  interview  between  Jefus  and 
this  difciple  at  Crlvary,  though  concifcly  related,  is  an 
event  which  will  ftrongly  alF:;<.1  every  man  of  feeling, 
while  it  convince  him  of  the  unalterable  affeiftion  of 
Jefus  to  his  beloved  difcip  c,  as  well  as  difcovers  his 
refptiflful  tcndt-rnefsfor  his  mo;her.     See  John. 

The  ancients  infom  us,  that  there  were  two  motives 
which  induced  J'hn  to  write  his  Gofpel  ;  toe  one,  that 
he  might  refute  t!ie  herelies  of  Cerinthus  and  the  Kico- 
laiuns,  who  had  attempted  to  corrupt  the  Chriitian 
dodrine  ;  the  other  motive  was,  that  he  might  fupply 
thofe  important  events  in  the  lite  of  our  Savi  ur  vhich 
the  oilier  evangeiiits  had  (mi: ted  Of  the  fc.rnier  of 
thefe  motives  Ire  a:  is  gives  us  the  following  account  : 
"  John,  dtfirous  to  extiipau  the  errors  fown  in  the 
minds  of  men  by  Ceriathus,  and  fi.-me  time  bclorc  by 
th'fe  called  Nicolaitans,  pa  lilhed  hij  Gofpcl ;  wSerei.i 
he  acquaints  us  that  there  is  one  G  'd,  wh  1  made  all 
things  by  his  word,  and  not,  as  they  f-y,  one  who  is 
the  Creator  of  the  world,,  and  auothcr  w  ho  is  the  father 
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Scripture,  of  tlie  Lord  ;  one  the  fon  of  the  Creator,  and  ;innther 
^""'~*'~*^  tlie  Chrill,  from  the  fupercelettial  abodes  who  defccnd- 
ed  upon  Jekis,  the  fon  of  tlie  Creator,  but  remained 
im f>  .ffible,  and  and  afterw.irds  fled  back  into  his  own 
pleroma  or  fiilnefi."  As  Irensns  is  the  mod  ancient 
ifia  autlior  who  lias  written  upon  this  fabjc(5t,  many  appeals 
Not  to  con- have  been  made  to  his  anthority.  The  autboriiy  of 
futeherc-  IrcncBiis  is  certainly  refp-?(5lable,  and  we  have  often  re- 
ferred to  his  tellirnony  with  conriJence  ;  but  we  think 
it  necelfary  to  make  a  dillimffion  between  receiving  his 
tellimony  to  a  muter  of  faif>,  and  implicity  adoptine; 
liis  opinion.  He  does  not  tell  us,  that  he  derived  his 
information  from  any  preceding;  wiiter,  or  indeed  from 
any  perfon  at  all.  N.iy,  he  feems  to  have  believed  that 
John  wrote  againft  thefe  herefies  by  a  prophetic  fpirit  ; 
tor  he  fays  in  another  place,  ch.ip.  xx.  30.  "  As  John 
the  difciple  of  our  Lord  allures  us,  faying,  but  thefe 
are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jefus  is  the 
Chrill,  the  fon  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name  ;  roRFiF.FiNa  thefe b!aff)hemous 
fiolions  that  divide  the  Lord,  fo  far  as  it  is  in  their 
pO'Wi.r" 

Indeed  it  feems  very  improbable  that  an  apoftle 
fhould  vvrite  a  hidory  of  our  Lord  on  purpofe  to  con- 
fute the  wild  opinions  of  Cerinthus  or  any  other  here- 
tic. Had  Jrhn  confidered  fuch  a  confutation  necef- 
fary,  it  is  more  likely  that  he  would  introduce  it  into 
anepiftle  than  blend  it  with  the  aiftions  of  his  vene- 
rable mailer.  But  were  the  opinion  of  Irenxus  well- 
founded,  we  fhould  fure'y  difcover  fome  traces  of  it  in 
the  Gofpel  of  John  ;  yet  except  in  tlie  introduflion, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  with  the  lead  Ihadow  of  pro- 
bability be  applied  to  the  opinions  of  Cerinthus  ;  and 
few,  we  prefume,  will  affirm,  that  the  Gofpel  of  John 
was  compofed  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  firft  eighteen 
verfes. 

The  intention   of  John  in  writing  his  Gofpel  was  far 
prove  that    more  extenlive   and  important  than   to  refute  the  opi- 

■^h '^vi^^'r*  I,  "'°"^  °f  '^  ^^^  ™'^"  ^^'^"-^  ^^'^'■^  ^°  ''"'^  '"^°  oblivion  in  the 
the  Son  of  ^^O"""'"^  rf  a  few  cen'uries.  It  was  evidently  (according 
God.  t°  ''^^  opinion  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria)  to  fupply  the 

omifli  Ub  of  the  other  evangelills  :  It  v.-as  to  exhibit  the 
evidences  of  the  Chriitian  relij,ion  in  a  dillind  and  per- 
fpicuo  IS  manner  :  It  was,  as  he  liimfelf  in  the  conclu- 
fion  of  his  Gofpel  alTures  us,  to  convince  his  readers, 
that  Jtfus  is  thi  Meffiuh,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he- 
'  John  XV.  lieving  they  might  have  Ife  through  his  name* .  Now  it 
i^-  will    appear  to  any  perfon  who   reads  this  Gofpel  with 

attention,  that  he  has  executed  his  plan  with  alloiiilh- 
ing  ability,  and  has  given  the  moft  circumftantial  and 
fatisfadlory  evidence  that  Jefus  was  theMediah  the  Son 
of  God.  After  declaring  the  pre-exiftence  of  Jefua, 
he  proceeds  to  deliver  the  tellirnony  of  John  the  Bap- 
tift,  and  feled'ts  fome  of  the  greatell  miracles  of  Jefus 
to  prove  his  divine  milhon.  In  the  fifth  chapter  he 
prefents  us  with  a  dilrourfe  which  our  Saviour  deliver- 
ed in  the  temple  in  the  prefcnce  of  the  Jews,  wherein 
he  dates  in  a  very  didii.ifl  m  nner  the  proofs  of  his 
tniffion  from,  l.  The  tedimony  of  John  ;  2.  His  own 
miracles  ;  3.  The  declaration  of  the  Father  at  his  bap- 
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tifm;  4.TheJewifh  Scriptures.  Indeed  theconclufion  that 
Jefus  was  the  MelFiah  tlie  Son  of  G'>i',  nuurally  arifcs 
Irom  almod  every  miracle  which  our  Saviour  i.>  f.iid  to 
have  periormed  and  from  every  difcourfe  th.it  he  de- 
livered. This  declar.ition  is  very  often  made  by  our 
Saviour  himfelf;  pai ticiil.irly  to  the  wtman  cf  Sar:ia- 
ria,  to  Nicodemus,  and  to  the  blir.d  man  whom  be  had 
cured. 

It  mud  be  evident  to  every  reader,  that  John  ftudi- 
oufly  palfes  over  thofe  pallagts  in  our  Lord's  hidory 
and  teaching  which  had  been  treated  at  larg-  by  the 
other  evaugelidi,  or  it  he  mentions  them  at  ail  he  men- 
tions iheni  flightly.  1  hit.  c  rrfirms  the  Itdimoiiy  of 
ancient  writeis,  that  the  fird  three  Go  pels  weie  wi  it- 
ten  and  publillied  before  J  lin  co;iipolcd  his  Gofjel. 
Except  the  re  ation  01  ipur  Saviour's  trial,  death,  and 
reluiiecflii  n,  ulnioll  every  thing  which  occurs  in  this 
book  is  new.  Tiie  accunt  of  our  Saviour's  nativity,  >  f 
his  baptifm,  and  of  liis  temptation  in  the  wilderncfb, 
is  omitted  ;  i:or  is  any  notice  taken  of  the  calling  oi 
the  twelve  api  dies,  or  of  their  miflioii  inuring  cur  Sa 
vioui'slife.  I^  ib  remarkable,  toe,  that  n't  one  para- 
ble is  mentioned,  nor  any  ot  the  predictions  relating 
to  the  dediuiflidn  of  Jerufalem.  All  the  miracles  re- 
corded by  the  other  evangehlts  are  paffed  C/ver,  except 
the  miracufais  lupply  1  1  provilion,  by  which  five  ihou- 
fand  were  led  :  and  it  is  probable  th.it  this  miracle  was 
related  for  the  fake  of  the  diicourlc  to  wliich  it  gave 
birth.  The  other  miracles  w  hi  .h  are  mentioned  are 
few  in  number  but  in  general  they  are  minutely  de- 
tailed. They  confilt  ol  thete  ;  the  turning  of  water 
into  wine  at  Cana  ;  the  cure  c  f  the  dileafcd  man  at  the 
pool  of  Betheida  ;  the  cure  of  the  man  that  had  been 
blind  from  his  birth  ;  the  relloring  ot  Lazaius  to  life  ; 
and  the  healing  cf  the  fervant's  ear  which  Peter  had 
cut  otf  But  valuable  would  this  Gofpel  be,  though  it 
had  only  recorded  the  conlblation  of  Jei'us  to  his  difci- 
ples  previous  to  his  departure  ;  whi^h  exhikits  a  moll 
admirable  view  ot  our  Saviour's  character,  of  his  care 
and  tender  regard  for  his  dilciplcs.  Having  opened 
every  fource  ot  crmfoit  to  their  defponding  minds  ; 
exhorted  them  to  mutual  love,  and  to  the  obedience  of 
his  Father's  precepts ;  having  warned  them  of  the  im- 
pending dangers  and  forrows — 1  ur  Saviour  concludes 
with  a  prayer,  in  the  true  i'pirit  of  piety  aiid  benevo- 
lence ;  ardent  without  enthuiiafm,  fober  and  rational 
without  luke-warmnefs. 

The  time  in  which  this  gofpel  was  written  has  not 
been  fixed  with  any  precifion.  Irenxus  informs  lis,  that 
it  was  written  at  Ephcius,  but  leaves  us  to  conjedure 
whether  it  was  written  before  or  after  Johr.'s  return 
from  Paimcs.  He  was  banilhed  to  Patmos  by  Domi- 
tian,  wlio  reigned  15  ye.irs,  and  according  to  the  bell 
computation  died  A.  D.  c^6.  The  perfecution  which 
occafioned  the  exile  of  John  commenced  in  the  14th 
year  of  Dfimitian's  reign.  If  John  wrote  his  Gi  fpel 
after  his  return  to  Ephefus,  which  is  afiirmed  by  Epi- 
phanius  to  have  been  the  cafe,  we  may  fix  the  dale  of 
it  about  the  year  97  (r). 

This  gofpel  lb  evidently  the  produiflion  of  an  ill  'e- 
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Slyu.  of  it. 


(r)  It  has  been  argued  from  a  palTage  in  this  Gofpel,  that  it  muit  have  b;en  written  before  tho  deftrudion  ot 
Jerufalem.     In  fpeaking  of  the  pool   of  Bethefda,  John  ufes  the  prelcnt  tenfe :  His  words  arc,  "  There  is  at 
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rate  Jew,  and  its  ftylc  is  remarkable  for  fimplicity.     It    errors  and  falfe  notions  which  prevailed  amone  tliem,   Scripture, 
abounds  mere   v.ith   Hebraijnis  than  any  ot  the  other    and  to  inculcate  thofe  virtues  in  which  they  were  moll  '— '-^'^*-' 
goCpels  ;  and  contains  fome  lb  ong  oriental  figures  which    deficient, 
arc  not  read.ly  underftooi  by  an  European.  The  plan  on  which  thcfe  Letters  are  written  is,  Gcnlra^l 

This    gnfpel  is  cited  once  liy  Clsmen';  Romaniis,   by    firft,  to  decide  trie  controverfy,  or  rein  e  the  ernn-fus  P'^"  °f 
Barnabas  th:ee  tiniis,  by  Ignatius  five  times  by  JuKin    notions  whi  h   hid  arilen  in  the  fociety  to  which  the  '''""' 
Martyr  fix  times,  by   Lenaius,  and   above  iiriy  times,    ep;llle  was  adcrelied  :   And,  fecondly,  to  recommend 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  thole  duties  which   their  t'alfe  dnflrines  might  induce 

The  bo  k  wlii,  h  we  intisl.-  the  Afls  (f  the  Ap'dles  them  to  neglcA  ;  at  the  fame  time  inculcating  in  ge. 
conned,  the  G'ipels  .nd  the  Ej'iiUes.  It  is  evidently  a  neial  exhoit.itions  the  moll  important  precepts  of 
continuation  of  Luke's  G<  Ipel,  wliicli  appears  bo;h  from    Chiitian  mnr.ilily. 

the  mtrodutftion  and  from  the  aitjllations  of  ancient        Of  the   epiltles  fourteen  were  written  by    St  Paul,  a    .*^*j 
Chrillians.     Both  are  dedicat;cl  10  Theophilus  ;  and  in    Thele  are  not  placed  according  to  the  order  of  lime  in  inThrmiu- 
the  beginning  o'    the  Ads  a  refeience  is    made  to   his    which  they  were  compofed,  but  according  to  the  fup- logical  or-. 
Gofpel,  which  he  calls  a  former  treaiife,  recording  the    poled  precedence  of  the  focieiics  or  perfons  to  whom  ''"• 
aiflinns  and  dilcourfes  of  J  fus  till  his  .ifcevifion  to  hea-    they  were  addrelfed.     It  will  be  pjoper   therefore  to 
ven.  Luke  is  mentioned  as  the  autliorof  the  Acts  of  the    exhibit  here  their  chronological  order  accoidin?  to  Dr 
ApolUes  by  Ireiiaus,    by  Tertu  llan,  by  Ongen,  and    Lardner. 
Eufebius. 

From  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  firft  perfon  plural,  it  is  A  Table  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  with  the  Placet  tuherey 
manifeft  that  Luke  the  author  was  prefent  at  many  of  .  ^.  ,  ..  ^     _ 

the  tranfaiflions  which  he  relates.  He  appears  to  have 
accompanied  Paul  frnm'i''roas  to  Philippi.  He  attend- 
ed him  alio  to  Jjrufal-.m,  and  aft-rwards  ti  Rome, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years  He  is  mentioned  by 
Paul  in  feveral  of  thofe  epiltles  which  were  written  from 
Rome,  particularly  in  the  2d  epillle  to  Timothy,  and  in 
the  ep'ille  to  Philemon. 

This  book  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  Chriftian 
church  for  the  fpace  of  about  28  or  30  years,  from  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  afcenlion  to  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome 
in  the  year  60  or  61.  As  it  informs  us  that  Paul  refided 
two  years  in  Rorre,  it  muft  have  been  written  after  the 
year  63  ;  and  as  the  death  ot  Paul  is  not  mentioned,  it 
is  probable  it  was  compofed  before  that  event,  which 
happened  A.  D.  6y. 

The  A.fts  r  f  the  Apoftles  may  be  divided  into  fcven 
parfs.  I.  The  account  of  our  Saviour's  afcenfion,  and 
of  the  oc.urrences  which  happened  on  the  firft  Pente- 
coft  .ifter  that  event,  contained  in  chap.  i.  ii.  2.  The 
tra.  fad  ons  ot  the  Ch'iftians  of  the  ciicunicifion  at  Je- 
rufalem,  in  Judei,  and  Samaria,  chap.  iii. — ix.  xi. 
I — 21 .  xii  3  Tr  nfadlions  in  Csefarea,  and  the  admif- 
fioii  of  the  Gen'.iles,  chap.  x.  4.  The  fii  ft  circuit  of  Bar- 
nabas and  Pau'  anioiig  the  Gentnes,  chap.  xi.  22.  xiii. 
jiv.  5.  Emhilfy  to  Jei  ufalem,  and  the  firft  council 
held  intliat  ci  y,  chap.  xv.  6.  Paul's  fecond  journey, 
chap,  xvi  — XXI.  7.  His  arreftment,  til.il,  appeal  to 
Cx  ar,  and  journey  to  Rome,  chap.  xjti.  to  the  end  of 
the  b  ok. 
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Table    of  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  ReislA' 
TioN,  according  lo  Dr  J^ardner. 
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Rome 
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Ephefus 
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Unknown 

64  or  65 

Patuios  or!                                /■ 
Ephefus     i                 95  or  96 

J'jhii 
Tiie  Adls  of  the  Ap-^ftles  are  cited  by  Clemens  Ro-    \xiAii 

manus,  by  Polycarp,  by  Juftin  Martyr,  thirty  times  by 

Irenaeiis,  and  icven  tim^sby  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Revelation 

All  the  elfential   dodrines  and     recepts  of  the  Ciirif- 

tian  religion  were  certainly  taiiuhtby  our  Saviour  him-         It  is  more  difficult  to  underftand  the  epiftolary  wri   Caufe»oC 

fe  f,  and  .ire  contained  in  the  GoftcU.  The  EpilUes  may  tings  than  the  Golpels ;  the  cauf    of  which  is  evident,  their  ob- 

be  conl'ideied  as  commentarie-.  0:1  the  dodrines  of  the  Many  things  are  omitted  in  a  lelter.or  fligl-.tly  mentioned  fcurit^. 

G.  fpel,  aJdrelfed  to  p.irticul  r  loeiel.es,  accommodated  becaufe  l"up()ofed  to  be  known  by  the  perfon  to  whom 

to  their  refpciftive  fituations  ;    intended    to  refute  the  it  is  addrelfed.     To  a  llranger  this  will  create  much 

difficulty. 


Jerufalem."  Now  if  thefe  words  had  been  written  after  the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalem,  it  is  urged  the  paft  tenfc 
would  have  been  nfcd,  and  n^t  tl  e  prefent.  This  irgunient  is  more  fpecious  than  forcible.  Though  JeriUakm 
was  demolilked,  does  it  Ibilow  that  the  pool  of  Bethelda  was  dried  up .' 


Scripture. 


sen  \     i6o 

difficulty.  The  burmefs  about  which  St  Paul  wrote 
was  ccrt.iinly  well  known  to  his  corniiiondtnts  ;  but  Mt 
this  J  llance  of  lime  we  can  c  btain  no  int'ortnation  con- 
concerning  the  occalun  of  his  wiiting,  of  tl;e  cliarafler 
and  circumlbnces  oi  tlioi'e  peifon'-  t<  r  whi.  m  his  letters 
were  intended,  except  what  c.<n  be  gleaned  tn  ni  the 
writings  themfelves.  It  is  no  wor.dtT,  therefore,  iho' 
niany  allufions  (h  uld  be  olfruie 


Befides,  It  is  evi- 
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rot  a  right  ir.ethrd  to  get  into  the  true  fenfe  of  thcfe  .Scripturf. 
epilllcs.  T  faw  plainly,  after  I  l-egan  onct  to  rtHcd  """^  ""^ 
on  it,  that  if  any  one  lie  uld  write  ne  a  letter  as  long 
as  St  Paul's  to  the  Ri  nans,  concerning  fnch  a  matter 
a^  that  is,  in  a  flyie  ai  f(  rtign,  and  expetlrns  as  du- 
bious as  his  feem  to  be,  it  1  Ihould  divide  it  into  liftit-n 
or  fixteen  ih;^pLeis,  and  lead  (  ne  ot  tiitrri  t( -day,  ar.d 
anotlier    to-n.nrc  w,  S;c.   it    is  ten  to   i  nc  I   flu  iild  ne- 
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dent  from  many  pillages  thit  he  anfwers  letters  and  ver  crire  to  a  full  and  clear  c<  niprehci  fion  ol  it.  The 
quetlions  which  his  correfpcndents  had  fent  him.  11  way  to  iindei  Ibir.d  the  mind  (t  him  iliat  writ  it,  every 
thef;  had  been  prefrved,  they  would  have  thriwii  ore  wnild  agiee,  was  to  read  the  whrle  letter  thr  ugh 
more  1  ght  up<>n  many   things  than  all  the  notes  and    tTim  one  end  to  the  other  all  at  once,  to  fee  what  was 

the  main  fubjtft  and  tendsncy  of  it  :  or  if  it  hid  feve- 


conjedlnres  of  the  c  mmentators, 

The  caufes  of  i  blcurity  whch  have  been  new  men- 
tioned are  common  to  all  the  writers  of  the  epilUes  ; 
but  there  are  fome  peculiar  to  S'  P.iul.  i.  As  hir  had 
an  acute  and  fertile  mind,  he  feems  to  have  written 
with  great  rapidity,  and  without  attendintr  much  to  the 
common  rales  of  mei  hod  and  ;irrangement.  To  this 
caufe  we  may  afcribe  his  numerous  and  1  ng  paienthe- 
fes.     In  the  heat  of  .irgnnient  he  fometimes  breaks  off 


ra.  views  an  J  pmpoUs  in  it,  net  d  per  dent  one  (fan- 
other,  nor  in  a  fubordination  to  one  chief  aim  and  end, 
to  dilcover  what  thci:e  diffeiei.t  matters  were,  and 
where  the  ruthor  c  nch'ded  i  ne,  and  began  anot)  er  ; 
and  It  there  weie  -.my  ueieffiry  ot  dividing  the  epilile 
into  priri s,  t     make  the  biundarics  of  ti.em. 

"  In  ilic  profcculion  (f  this  thought,  I  concluded  it  ne- 
celFary,    ti  r  tlie  uniierftiinding  of  any  cne   ot  St  Paul's 


abruptly  to  follow  out  fome  new  thou^rht  ;  and  when    epiftles,  to  tead  it  a  1  thr'  '  at  one  htling,  and  to  oblervc 
"    ■        "  ■"         '       •■       rr-  -1       ^^  ^,^jj  ^j  y  could  the  drilt  and  delign  ot  his  writing  it. 

If  the  firfl  reading  gave  me  f  me  light,  the  fecondgave 
me  more  ;  and  fo  I  perliiled  on  reading  conftantly  the 
whole  epiftlc  ov':r  at  once  till  I  came  to  i  ave  a  good 
general  view  of  the  apolUe's  main  purpofe  in  writing 
the  ep  file,  the  chiet  branches  ot  his  difcou-le  wherein 


he  h.isexhaiifted  it,  he  retun  s  from  hs  dij^rclTion  with- 
out informing  his  readers  ;  to  that  it  requires  great  at- 
tenti'n  to  retain  the  eoim-dHon  2.  His  frequent  ch<rige 
of  peif  n,  too,  creates  ambiguity  :  by  the  pronoun  /  he 
fomelimes  moans  himttlf;  fometimes  ai  y  Chriltian  ; 
f(  mctimes  a  Jex,  and   fomeiimes    any  man.      In  ufing 


the  pronoun    we   he    fometimes  intends  himfell,  fome-    he  profecuted  it,  the  arguments  he  ufed,  and  the  dilpo 
times  comprehends  his  companions,  fometimes  theapof-    fitlon  of  the  whole. 


ties  ;  at  one  time  he  alludes  to  the  converted  Jews,  at 
another  time  to  the  converted  Gemiles.  3.  There  is  a 
third  caufe  of  obfcurity;  he  irequently  propi  fes  r  b- 
jeftions,  and  anfwers  them  withcut  giving  any  fiTmal 
intimation.  There  are  other  difficulties  which  aiife 
from  our  uncertainly  who  ate  the  perfons  he  is  addref- 
fing,  and  what  are  the  particular  opinions  and  praflices 
to  which  he  refe'S.  To  thefe  we  may  add  two  exter- 
ral  cai  {es,  which  have  increafed  the  difficulty  of  under- 
IfanJing  the  epiftles.  I.  The  div  ding  them  ii. to  chap- 
ters and  verfe?,  which  dilfolves  the  connexion  of  ti  e 
parts,  and  breaks  them  into   fragments.      If  Cicero's 


"  This,  I  coifefs,  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  one  or 
twohally  readings ;  it  mull  be  repealed  again  and  again 
with  a  clofe  attention  to  the  tenor  ot  the  dlfcourfe,  and 
a  perfeifl  negleil  ot  the  divifit  ns  into  chapters  and  ver- 
fes.  On  the  contrary,  the  fafeft  way  is  to  fiippofe 
that  the  epiltle  has  but  cne  bufinefs  and  one  aim,  till 
by  a  frequent  peiufal  Cif  it  you  are  torced  to  fee  there 
are  diftinft  indepei'dent  matters  in  it,  which  will  ior- 
warillv  em  ugh  Ihow  themfelves. 

"  It  requires  fo  much  more  pains,  judgment,  and  ap- 
plication, to  find  the  coherence  ot  obfcnre  and  abftruii; 
wriiint'S,  and  makes  them   fo  much  the  more  unfit  to 


epiftles  had   been   fo    disjointed,  the  reading  of  them    ferve  prejudice  and  preoccupation  when  lound  ;  that  it 


would  be  attende.i  with  l--f'-  plenture  and  advantage, 
and  with  a  great  deal  m^  re  labour.  2.  We  are  accui- 
tomed  to  the  phrale*  logy  of  the  epifth's  t'rom  our  in- 
fancy; but  we  have  either  no  idea  at  all  when  we  nfe 
it,  or  our  idea  of  it  is  derived  from  the  articles  or  fyftem 
which  we  have  efpoufed.  But  as  difterent  fefls  have 
arbitrary  definitions  for  St  Paul's  phrafes,  we  (hall  ne- 
ver by  following  them  dilcover  the  meaning  of  St  Paul, 
who  certainly  did  not  adjuft  his  phrafsology  to  any 
man's  tyllem. 

The  belt  plan  of  ftuJying  the  epiftles  is  that  which 
was  proptfed  and  executed  by  Mr  Locke.  This  we 
Hiall  prefent  to  our  leadcis  in  the  words  of  that  acute 
and  judicious  author. 
Mrloi-1;c's  "  At'icr  I  had  f  und  by  long  experience,  that  the 
■planofftu-  reading  of  the  text  and  comments  in  the  ordinary  way 
proved  not  fo  fuccefsful  ;is  I  wiilied  to  the  end  propo. 
fed,  I  began  to  fufpci^t  thai  in  reading  a  chapter  as  was 
ufual,  and  thereupon  fometim^-s  confulting  cxpolitors 
upon  fome  hard  place;  of  it,  wiiich  at  that  time  moll 
affe<fled  me,  as  relating  to  points  then  under  confidera- 
tion  in  my  own  mind,  or  in  debate  amongfl  others,  was 
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is  not  to  be  wondered  that  St  Paul's  epiilles  have  with 
many  palTed  rather  for  disjointed,  loofe,  pious  dilcourfes, 
full  of  warmth  and  zeal,  and  overflows  of  light,  rather 
than  for  calm,  ftrong,  coherent  reafonings,  that  carried 
a  thread  of  argument  and  conliftency  all  through 
them." 

Mr  Locke  tells  us  he  continued  to  read  the  fame 
epiftle  over  and  over  again  till  he  difcovered  the  fcops 
of  the  whole,  and  the  ditfereiit  lleps  and  arguments  by 
which  the  writer  accomplifties  his  purpofe.  For  he  was 
convinced  before  reading  his  epiftles,  that  Paulwjsa 
man  of  learning,  of  found  fenle,  and  knew  all  the  doc« 
trines  of  the  Gol'pel  by  revelation.  Thefpeeches  record- 
ed in  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  convinced  this  judicious 
critic  that  Paul  was  a  clofe  and  accurate  reafoner  :  and 
therefoie  he  coHcluded  that  his  epiftles  would  net  be 
written  in  a  loofe,  contufed,  incoherent  ftyle.  Mr  Locke 
accordingly  followed  the  cha'n  of  the  apoftle's  difcourfe, 
obferved  his  inferences,  and  carefully  examined  trom 
what  f  remifes  ihey  were  drawn, till  he  obraiiied  a  general 
outline  of  any  p  .ilicular  epiftle.  If  every  divine  would 
fellow  this  method,  he  would  loon  acquire  Inch  a  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  of  Paul's  ftyle  and  manner,  thar  he  would  peiufe 
his  other  EpilUes  with  much  greater  eafe. 

That  the  Epillle  to  the  Romans  was  written  at  Co- 
rinth by  St  Paul,  is  afcertained  by  the  teftimony  of 
the  ancient  Chrillians.  It  was  compofcd  in  the  year 
58,  in  tlie  24th  year  after  Paul's  converfion,  and  is  the 
leventh  epillle  which  he  wrote.  From  the  Acfls  of  the 
Apoftles  we  learn  that  it  mud  have  been  written  with- 
in tlie  fpace  of  three  months;  for  tliat  was  the  whole 
period  of  Paul's  refidence  in  Greece.  (Aftsxx.  1,2,3.) 

The  following  analyfis  of  this  epillle  we  have  taken 
from  a  valuable  little  treatife,  intitled  A  Key  to  the 
New  Teftament,  which  was  written  by  Dr  Percy  bi- 
lliop  of  Dromore.  It  exhibits  the  intention  of  the 
apoftle,  and  the  arguments  which  he  ufes  to  prove  his 
different  propofitions,  in  the  mofl  concife,  diftincf,  and 
conneited  manner,  and  affords  the  beft  view  of  this 
Epiftle  that  we  have  ever  fecn. 

"  The  Chriftian  church  at  Rome  appears  not  to 
have  been  planted  by  any  apoflle  ;  wherefore  St  Paul, 
leil  it  fhould  be  corrupted  by  the  Jews,  who  then 
fwarmed  in  Rome,  and  of  whom  many  were  converted 
to  Chriftianity,  fends  them  an  ab!lra(5l  of  the  principal 
truths  of  the  Gofpel,  and  endeavours  to  guard  them 
agjinit  thofc  erroneous  notions  which  the  Jews  had  of 
jultiSca'-ion,  andof  the  elefllon  of  their  own  nation. 

"Now  the  Jews  alligneJ  three  grounds  for  juftifica- 
tion.  Firft,  '  The  eitraordlnaiy  p^ty  and  merits  of 
their  anceftors,  and  the  covenant  made  by  God  with 
theie  holy  men.'  They  thought  God  could  not  hate 
the  children  of  fuch  meritorious  parents  :  and  as  he  had 
made  a  covenant  with  the  patriarchs  to  blefs  their  po- 
fterity,  he  was  obliged  thereby  to  pardon  tlieir  fins. 
Secondly,  '  A  perfeL^  knowledge  and  diligent  Itudy  of 
the  law  of  Mofes.'  They  made  this  a  plea  for  the  te- 
miffion  of  all  their  fins  and  vices.  Thirdly, 'The  works 
ofths  Levitical  law,' w^hich  were  to  expiate  fin,  efpe- 
cially  circiimcilion  and  facriiices.  Hence  they  inferred 
tl-.at  the  Gentiles  muft  receive  the  whole  law  of  Males, 
in  order  to  be  juftified  and  laved. 

"  The  dofl:ine  of  the  Jews  concerning  eleiflion  was, 
'  That  as  God  had  promifed  to  Abraham  to  blefs  his 
feed,  to  ^ive  him  not  only  fpiritual  bleffings,  but  alfo  the 
land  of  Canaan,  to  fnffer  him  to  dwell  there  in  profperity, 
and  to  conlider  him  as  his  church  upon  earth:'  That 
therefore  tliis  bleffing  extended  to  their  whole  nation, 
and  that  God  was  bound  to  fulfil  thefe  promiies  to  them, 
v/hether  tliey  were  righteous  or  wicked,  faithful  or  un- 
believing. They  even  believed  that  a  prophet  ought 
not  to  pronounce  againft  their  nation  the  prophecies 
witli  which  hi  was  inlpired  ;  but  was  rather  to  beg  of 
God  to  expunge  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  the  living. 

"  Thefe  previous  remarks  will  ferve  as  a  key  to  un- 
lock this  difKcult  Epiftle,  of  which  we  (hall  now  give  a 
fhort  analyfis.  See  Mic/ine/is'j  LcHuret  on  the  Ne-w  Tejla- 
ment. 

"  I.  The  Epiftle  begins  with  the  ufual  faluration  with 
which  the  Greeks  began  their  letters,   (chap.  i.  i — 7.) 

"  II.  St  Paul  profeifes  his  joy  at  the  flouriihing  ftatc 
of  the  fhurch  .'t  Rome,  and  his  defire  to  come  ;md 
preach  the  Gofpel  (ver.  8 — 19  )  :  then  he  infenfibly 
introduces   the  capital  point  he  intended  to  prove,  viz. 

"  III.  The  fubjeil  of  the  Gofpel  (ver.  16,  i  7.),  that 
it  reveals  a  righteoufnefs  unknown  before,  which  is  de- 
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rived  folely  from  faith,  and  to  which  Jews  and  Gentiles  Vr.pi 
have  an  equal  claim.  ''■^•^v 

"  IV.  In  order  to  prove  this,  he  (hows  (chip.  i.  18 

iii.  20.)  that  both  Jews  and  Gentile*  are  'under  fin,' 
/.  e.  that  God  will  impute  their  fins  to  Jews  as  well  as 
to  Gentiles. 

"  His  arguments  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  fyllogifms 
(ch.  ii.  I.  17 — 24.)  1.  '  The  wrath  of  Ood  is  reveal- 
ed againft  thofe  who  hnld  the  truth  in  untighttoof- 
nefs ;  i.  e.  who  ackno-vk-dge  the  truth,  and  yet  fiu 
againft  it.  2.  The  Gentiles  acknowledged  truths; 
but,  partly  by  their  idolatry,  and  partly  by  their  olhcr 
deteftable  vices,  they  finned  againft  the  trutli  they  ac- 
knowledged. 3.  Therefore  the  wrath  of  God  is  re- 
vealed againft  the  Gentiles,  and  punilhcth  tliem.  4.  The 
Jews  have  acknowledged  more  truths  than  die  Gen- 
tiles, and  yet  they  fin.  5.  Confequenrly  the  Jewilh  fin- 
ncrs  are  yet  more  expofed  to  the  wrath  of  God'  (ch.  ii. 
I  — 12.)  Having  thus  proved  his  poirit,  he  anlwers 
certain  objitflions  to  it.  Obj.  i.  -The  Jews  were  well 
grounded  in  their  knowledge,  and  ftud  ed  the  law.* 
He  anfwers,  if  the  knowledge  of  the  law  without  ob- 
ferving  it,  could  juftify  them,  then  God  could  not  have 
condemned  the  Gentile^,  who  knew  the  law  by  n.iture, 
(ch.  ii.  13 — 16.)  OLj.  2.  '  The  Jews  were  circumci- 
fed.*  ^nf.  That  is,  ye  are  admitted  by  an  outward 
fign  into  the  covenant  with  God.  This  fign  will  not 
avail  you  when  ye  violate  that  covenant  (ch.  ii.  25.  to 
the  end).  Olj.  3.  'According  to  this  dofiriiw  of  St 
Paul,  the  Jews  have  no  advantage  before  others.'  ulnf. 
Yes,  they  ftill  have  advantages ;  for  unto  them  are  com- 
mitted the  oracles  of  God.  Cut  their  privileges  do  not 
extend  to  this,  tliat  God  (hould  overlook  their  fins, 
which,  on  the  contrary.  Scripture  condemns  even  in 
the  Jews  (ch.  iii.  i — 19.)  Obj .  ^.  'They  had  the  Le- 
viiical  law  and  facrifices.'  ylnf.  From  hence  is  no  re- 
mifTi'^n,  but  only  the  knowledge  of  fin,  (ch.  iii.  20.) 

"  V.  Fiom  all  this  St  Paul  concUide:^,  tiut  Jews  and 
Gentiles  vmy  bejuftified  by  tlie  fame  msansi,  namely, 
without  the  Levitical  law,  through  faith  in  Chrift  : 
And  in  oppofition  to  the  imaginary  adTantai;es  of  the 
Jews,  be  ftates  the  declaration  of  Zechaiiah,  that  God  is 
the  God  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews,  (ch.  iii. 
2 '.  to  the  end.) 

"  VI.  As  tli£  whole  blefling  was  promifed  to  the 
faithful  defcendanls  of  Abraham,  whom  both  Scripture 
and  the  Jews  call  his  children,  he  proves  his  former  af- 
fertion  from  the  example  of  Abvaham  ;  who  was  an 
idolator  before  his  call,  but  was  declared  juft  by  God, 
on  account  of  his  faith,  lung  before  his  circumcilion. 
Hence  he  takes  occafion  to  explain  the  nature  and 
fruits  of  faith,  (ch.  iv.  i.  v,  11.) 

"  VII.  He  goes  on  to  prove  from  God's  juftice, 
that  the  Jews  had  no  advantages  over  the  Gentile: 
with  refped  to  juftifiiation.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
had  forfeited  life  and  immortality,  by  the  means  of  one 
common  father  of  their  race,  whom  they  themfelves  had 
not  chofen.  Now  as  God  was  willing  to  reftore  im- 
mortality by  a  new  fpiritual  head  of  a  covenant,  viz, 
Chrift,  it  was  juft  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  fliould 
Ihare  in  this  new  reprefentative  of  tlie  whole  race  (ch-  v. 
12.  to  the  end). — Chap.  v.  ver.  15.  6.  amunts  to  this 
negative  queftion,  •  Is  it  not  fitting  that  tlie  free-gift 
fli3uld  extend  as  far  as  the  offence  '.' 
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He  (hows  that  the  doflrine  of  iuftification, 


as  flated  by  him,  lays  us  under  the  ftrongeft  obligations 
c{  holinefs   (ch.  vi.    i.  to  the  end.) 

"  IX.  He  (hows  that  tlie  law  of  Mofes  no  longer 
concerns  us  at  all  ;  tor  our  juftification  arlfes  from  our 
appearing  in  God's  fight,  as  if  aflua'.ly  dead  with  Chrift 
on  account  of  our  Cins ;  but  the  law  of  Mofes  was  not 
given  to  tlie  dead.  On  this  occafion  he  proves  at  lai-ge, 
that  the  eternal  power  of  God  over  us  is  not  afFecied 
by  this  ;  and  that  whilft  we  are  under  the  law  of  Mofes 
we  perpetually  become  fubjefl  to  death,  even  by  fins 
of  inadvertency,  (ch.  vii.  i.  to  the  end.) 

"  X.  Hence  he  co:icludes,  that  all  thofe,  and  thofe 
only,  v\bo  are  united  with  Chrilf,  and  for  tlie  fake  of 
thi5  union,  do  not  live  according  to  the  flelh,  are  free 
jrom  all  condemnation  o!  the  law,  and  have  an  undoubt- 
ed fhare  in  eternal  life,  (ch.  viii.  i  — 17.) 

"  XI.  Having  defcribed  their  bl>:;l]ednefs,  he  is  aw:ire 
that  the  Jews,  who  expefled  a  temporal  h.ippinefs, 
llioulJ  objeifl  to  him,  that  Chriftians  notwithftanding 
endure  much  fuffering  in  this  world.  He  anfwers  this 
objeftion  at  laige,  (ch.  viii.  18.  to  the  end.) 

"  XII.  He  ih->ws  that  God  is  not  the  lefs  true  and 
faithful,  becauf'ehe  doth  not  juftify,  but  rather  rejeft* 
and  punilhes,  thofe  Jews  who  would  not  believe  the 
Meffiali,  (ch.  ix.  x.  xl.)  In  difcuffing  this  point,  we 
may  obferve  the  cautious  manner  in  which,  on  account 
of  the  Jewilh  prejudice^,  he  introduces  it  (ch.  ix.  i — 5.), 
as  well  as  in  the  difcuffion  iifelf. 

"  He  fhows  thit  the  promifes  of  God  were  never 
made  to  all  the  pofterity  of  Abraham,  and  that  God  al- 
ways referved  to  himfelt  the  power  of  choofing  thofe 
fons  of  Abraham  whom,  tor  Abraham's  fake,  he  intend- 
ed to  blels,  and  of  punUliing  the  wicked  fons  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  that  with  refpeft  to  temporal  happinefs  or 
mifery,  he  was  not  even  determined  in  his  chcice  by 
their  works.  Thus  he  rejeflcd  Ifiimael,  Efau,  the  If- 
raelites  in  the  defert  in  tlie  time  of  Mofes,  and  the  great- 
er part  of  that  people  in  the  time  of  Ifaiah,  making 
them  afacrificeto  hisjuftice,  (ch.ix.  6 — 29.) 

"  He  then  proceeds  to  fhow  that  God  had  reafon  to 
rejeift  mod  of  the  Jews  tlien  living,  becaufe  they  would 
not  belifve  in  the  MeflTah,  though  the  Gofpel  had  been 
pre  ichej  to  them  plainly  enough,  (ch.  ix.  30.  x.  to  the 
end).  However,  that  God  had  not  rejefted  all  his 
people,  but  was  tlill  fulfilling  his  promifc  upon  many 
tboufand  natural  defcendants  of  Abraham,  wlio  believed 
in  the  Meifiah,  and  vould  in  a  future  period  fulfil 
them  upon  more  ;  for  that  all  Ifrael  would  be  convert- 
ed, (ch.  xi.  I — 32.)  And  he  concludes  witli  admiring 
the  wife  counfeU  ifG 'd,  (ver.  33.  to  the  end.) 

"XIII.  From  the  d'dliine  hitherto  laid  down,  and 
particularly  from  this,  that  God  Ivis  in  mercy  accepted 
t!ie  Gertiles ;  he  argues,  that  the  Romans  fiionld  cm- 
fecrate  and  offer  ihemfclvts  up  wholly  to  God.  This 
le.ids  him  t(  mention  in  particular  fome  Chriftian  duties, 
(ch.  X  i.).  viz 

"  XIV.  He  exhorts  tiem  to  he  fuhjefl  to  magi- 
ftrates  (ch.  xiii.  i — 7.)  ;  the  Jews  at  that  time  being 
given  to  fedition. 

"XV.  T"  love  one  another  heartily  (ver.  2 — 10.) 
And, 

"XVI.  To  abfiain  from  thofe  vices  vhich  were 
confidered  a-  rh'ni;s  indifferent  among  the  Gentiles, 
(ver.  II.  to  the  end.) 
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"  XVII.  He  exhorts  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the 
Chiiftian  church   to   broiheily   unity,   (ch.  xiv.  3.  xv. 

"  XVIII.  He  concludes  his  Epifile  with  an  eicufc 
for  having  ventured  to  admonifli  the  Romans,  whom  he 
had  not  converteil  ;  with  an  ace  unt  of  his  journey  to 
Jenifalem  ;  and  wi'h  fome  falutations  to  thofe  pcrfons 
whom  he  meant  to  recommend  m  tht-  church  at  Rome." 
See  AJichi'cl'is's  Ledures  on  the  Ne'v  Tepament. 

Corlnh  was  a  wealthy  andluxuri'US  city, built  upon 
the  iflhi!  us  which  ioins  the  Morea  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Greece.  In  this  city  Paul  hid  fpent  two 
years  founding  a  Chriftian  church,  which  confifted  of 
a  mixture  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  the  greater  part 
Gentiles. 

About  three  vears  after  the  apoftle  had  kft  Corinth, 
he  wrote  this  Epiftle  from  Ephefu?  in  the  year  56  or 
57,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Neio's  reign.  That  it 
was  written  from  Ephefiis,  appears  frcm  the  falutation 
with  which  the  Epiftle  clofes,  (chap.  xvi.  19)  "The 
churches  of  Afia  falute  you.  Aquila  and  Priicilla  fa- 
lute  ytu  much  in  the  Lord."  From  thefe  words  it  is 
evident,  in  the  ift  phice,  that  tlie  Epiftle  was  written 
in  Afia.  Ziily,  It  appears  from  Afts  xviii.  18,  19. 
that  Aquila  and  Prifcilla  accompanied  Paul  from  Co- 
rinth to  Ephefus,  where  they  feem  to  have  continued 
til!  Paul's  departure 

St  Paul  had  certainly  kept  up  a  conflant  intercourfe 
with  the  churches  which  he  had  founded  ;  for  he  was 
evidently  acquainted  with  all  their  revolutions.  They 
feeem  to  have  applied  to  him  for  advice  in  thofe  diffi- 
cult cafes  which  tlieir  (nvn  underftandii  g  could  not 
folve  ;  and  he  was  ready  on  all  occalions  to  correfl  their 
miftakes. 

This  Epiftle  confiils  of  two  parts,  i.  A  reproof 
for  thofe  vices  to  which  they  were  mod  propeni'e  ; 
2.  An  anfwer  to  fome  queries  which  they  had  propo- 
fed  to  him. 

The  Corinthians,  like  the  other  Greeks,  had  been 
accu Homed  to  fee  their  philofophers  divide  themfelves 
into  different  fefls  ;  and  as  they  bi  ought  along  with 
them  into  the  Chriftian  church  their  former  opinions 
and  cuftoms,  they  wilhed,  as  before,  to  arrange  them- 
felves under  different  leaders.  In  this  Epiftle  Paul 
condemns  tjiefe  divifions  as  inconfiftent  with  the  fpirii 
of  Chrillianitv,  which  incdcates  benevolence  and  una- 
nimity, and  as  oppofite  to  the  cor.duft  of  Chri'tian  teacli- 
ers,  who  did  not,  like  the  phi'ofopheis,  afpire  after  the 
praife  of  eloquence  and  wifdom.  They  1.^  id  fo  claim 
to  thefe  nor  to  any  honour  that  cometh  from  men. 
The  apoftle  declares,  that  the  Chriftian  truths  were  re- 
vealed from  heaven  ;  that  they  were  taught  with  great 
plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  and  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
miracles,  (chap.  i.  1).  He  dilfuades  them  from  their 
divifi  T.s  and  aiim'  fities,  by  remind-ng  thtm  of  the 
great  trial  v\hicli  every  man''  woi  k  niuft  undergo  ;  ot  the 
guilt  thcv  incurred  by  polluting  the  temi  le  01  ihurch 
of  God  ;  (  f  the  vanity  ofhuman  wi.doni  ;  ard  of  glury- 
ing  in  men.  He  admonilhes  them  to  efteeni  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Golpel  only  :is  the  fervan's  oi  Cilirift  ;  and  to 
rem  mber  that  every  'upcrior  adv.intage  whi'  h  they  en- 
joyed was  to  be  afcribed  to  the  goodnefs  of  God,  (chap, 
iii.  4). 

2  In  'he  fifh  ch.ipter  the  apoftle  cnfiders  the  cafe 
of  a  notorious  offender,  who  had  married  his  ftepmo- 
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tlier;  and  tells  them,  that  he  ought  to  be  excommuni- 
cuted.  He  alio  exh.irts  the  Chnltians  not  to  airociace 
with  any  perl'on  who  led  fuch  an  openly  prophane  lite. 

.■?.  He  cenfiires  the  Corinthians  tor  their  litigious  dif- 
polilion,  which  caulcd  cheni  to  piol'ccute  llieir  Chri- 
llian  brethren  before  tlii  Hjitheu  courts.  He  exprelies 
iniich  warmth  .luJ  luipri:e  tlidt  they  did  not  refer  their 
dillerences  to  their  bret!i:e!i  ;  and  concludes  liis  exhor- 
tations on  this  fulijccl,  by.aJuring  them  tiiat  they  ought 
rather  to  allow  thernlelves  to.  bs  defrauded  thau  to  icslc 
Jedrefs  from  Heathens  (chap.  v.  i — 9). 

4.  He  inveighs  agiinlt.tnofe  vices  to  which  the  Co- 
rinthians had  been  addicted  before  their  converficn,  and 
efpecialiy  againd  fornication,  the  criminality  of  wnich 
they  did  nut  fully  perceive,  as  mis  vici  was  generally 
overlooked  in  the  fyllenu  of  the  philofophers,  (ch.  vi. 
10.  to  the  end). 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  public  irregularities 
with  which  they  were  chargeable,  he  ne.\t  replies  to  cer- 
tain queltions  which  theCouiuhians  iiad  propufed  to  him 
by  letter.  He,  i.  Deterniiues  lome  quellioiis  relating 
to  the  )narriage  u.ite  ;  as,  lit,  VV'nctner  it  was  good  to 
marry  under  the  cxnting  ciicumltances  of  the  church  ? 
And,  2d,  Whether  they  ihould  withdraw  from  their 
partners  if  tli;y  continued  unbelievers  ?   (ch.  vii.). 

2.  He  uiltructs  them  how  to  act  with  relpeft  to  idol 
ollerings.  It  could  not  be  uulawtul  in  illelt  to  eat  the 
f.  oJ  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  ;  for  the  confecra- 
tion  of  rielh  or  wine  to  an  idol  did  not  make  it  the  pro- 
pert)'  of  the  idol,  an  idul  being  nothing  and  theretore 
inc.ip.ible  of  property.  But  lonie  Corinthians  thought 
it  lawful  to  go  to  a  tcaft  in  the  idol  temples,  which  at 
tlie  fame  time  were  places  of  refort  lor  lewdncfs,  and 
to  eat  the  facritices  wiiiUl  praifes  were  lung  to  the  idol. 

This  was  publicly  joining  in  the  idolatry.  He  even 
advifes  to  ablt.iin  from  fuch  participatii.n  as  was  lawful, 
rather  than  give  offence  to  a  weak  brother  ;  which  he 
enforces  by  his  own  example,  who  had  abllained  trom 
many  lawful  thing-;,  rather  than  prove  a  fcandal  to  the 
Gofpcl,  (chap.  vii'.  ix.  x.) 

3.  He  ani'wers  a  tiiird  query  coBfcrning  the  man- 
ner in  which  women  fliould  dtliver  any  thing  in  pub- 
lic, when  called  to  it  by  a  divine  impuife.  And  here 
he  cenl'ures  the  unufu.il  drefs  of  both  lexes  in  prophely- 
ing,  which  expofcd  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  Giecks, 
among  whom  the  men  ufually  went  uncovered  and  the 
women  veiled. 

Being  thus  led  to  the  confideration  of  the  abufes 
that  prevailed  in  their  public  worlhip,  he  goes  on  to 
cenlure  the  irregularities  which  were  committed  at  their 
love-fealls,  or,  as  we  term  them,  ti.e  Lord's  Sup[>:r.  It 
was  a  comm)n  practice  with  the  Greeks  at  their  fo- 
cial  luppers  lor  every  man  to  bring  his  own  provilions 
along  with  him,  not,  however,  to  Ih  ire  them  wiih  the 
company,  buc  to  feait  upon  them  in  a  folilary  manner, 
'i'h'.ib  .he  rich  eat  .Uid  drank  to  excef>,  wliile  the  poor 
were  totally  n.-^left^d.  The  Corinthians  introduced 
the  fam;  pr.t(iiice  in  the  celebration  ol  the  Lord's  Sup- 
jKT,  thus  cmf'  unding  it  with  their  ordinary  meals,  and 
\vi;hi)Ut  ever  examir.in;^  into  the  end  of  the  inftitution. 
It  was  this  grofi  abulc  tliat  Paul  reproves  in  the  ii.h 
chapter.  He  alfo  ccnfurcs  their  conduit  in  the  exer- 
cil.:  of  the  exlraLrdi.'iary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  he 
Ihows  th-m  they  all  prccjeJed  from  the  fame  Spirit,  and 
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were  intended  for  the  inftruction  of  Chriftian  focieties  ;  Ju-ip tire, 
that  all  Chriltians  ought  to  be  united  in  mutual  love  ;  '"'  ""^ 
and  that  tendernefs  ought  to  be  Ibown  to  the  molt  in- 
conllderable  member,  as  every  one  is  fubfer.nn  10  the 
gocd  of  the  \\h<.le  (cliap.  xii).  In  the  ijlh  cliaptcr 
he  gives  a  beauiitul  defciiption  of  benevo.enci,  vvhicti 
has  been  much  and  jultly  admired.  He  rcpiefents  ic 
as  fiiperior  to  the  fupernatural  gifts  of  the  Spnit,  to  the 
moll  exalted  genius,  to  univcilal  knowledge,  and  eve:i 
to  Irtilh.  In  tlie  14th  chapter  he  cautions  the  Coiiix- 
thians  againll  ollenlacion  in  the  exerciie  cf  the  gilt  if 
languages,  and  gives  tiiem  proper  advices. 

4.  He  aliens  the  refurre<51ion  of  the  dead,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  fome  of  the  Corinthians  who  denied  ic,  found- 
ing it  upon  the  relurteiftion  of  Jelus  Chnll,  which  he 
coiiliders  as  one  of  the  moll  tlloiitial  doCtrincb  of  Chrif- 
tianity.  He  then  anfwers  fome  objeiftions  to  the  rt- 
furrection,  drawn  from  our  not  being  capable  of  under- 
Itandinghow  it  will  be  accomplilhLd,  (chap,  xv.)  He 
then  cuiicludes  with  fome  diieftions  to  the  Coniithiaii 
church  concerning  the  manner  ot  colleiling  alms  ;  pro- 
milia  them  a  vilii,  and  falutes  fome  of  the  mcuite.s.  jg^ 

Tlie   Iccond  Epillle  to  the  Coiinthians  was  written  xhc  fcconj 
from  Macedonia  in  the  year  57,  about  a  year  alter  tiie  EpiiUc  to 
former.     See  2  Cor.  ix.  i — 5.  viii.  and  xiii.  i.  '*•=  C'oriii- 

St  Paul's  firft  Epillle  had  wrought  different  cffeds  ''"'"^'g 
among  the  Coiinthians  :  many  ol  them  examined  their  c,jtjof  ,|,j 
conduct  ;  they  excommui;icated  the  inceftuous  man  j  Corir.thian 
requeuing  St  F.iul's  return  witli  tears  ;  ana  vindicated  church, 
him  and  his  office  againll  the  falle  teacher  and  his  adhe- 
rents. Others  of  them  lliU  adhered  to  that  adverlary 
of  St  Paul,  exprelbly  denied  his  aj-oilolic  olhce,  and 
even  furnilhed  tnemkhes  with  pretended  argument.^ 
from  that  Epillle.  He  had  formerly  promifed  to  take 
a  jnuiney  from  Ephefus  to  Corinth,  thence  to  vilit  the 
Macedonians,  and  return  from  them  to  Corintli  ( 2  Cor. 
i.  15,  16).  But  the  unhappy  llate  of  the  Coinulnaii 
church  made  him  alter  his  intention  (verfe  23.),  lince 
he  found  he  mull  have  treated  them  with  kvcriiy. 
Hence  his  advcrfaries  partly  argued,  i.  That  St  Paul 
was  irrelblute  and  unlleady,  and  therefore  could  nut  be 
a  prophet :  2.  The  impribability  of  his  ever  coming  to 
Corinth  again,  fince  he  was  afra;d  of  the.m.  Such  was 
llie  llate  of  the  Corinthian  church  when  St  Paul,  alter 
his  departure  from  Ephefus,  having  vifited  Mcccdoi.ia, 
(Aifls  XX.  I.)  received  an  account  of  the  above  paiti- 
culars  from  Titus  (2  Cor.  vii.  5,  6.),  and  therefore  wrote 
them  his  fecond  Epillle  about  the  end  of  the  fame  year, 
or  the  begin  .ing  ol  58.  iRg 

But  to  give  a  more  diftin.fl  view  of  the  contents  cf  View  of 
this  Epillle  :  '•"=  ■"'■•• 

1.  The  apoftle,  after  a  general  falutatior,  expreffes  his  |^?^'^  ",^j__^ 
grateful  fenfc  of  the  divine  gondncfs  ;  proteiiing  his  con- '  "    '"'  *' 
fidence  in  God,  fupported  by  a  kvik  of  hi.  own  integri- 
ty ;  makes  an  apo.ogy  lor  n  t  having  vilited  tiie  Corin- 
thians as  he  had  intended,  and  vindicates  himlell  tiom 

the  chirge  of  hcklenefs,  ,chap.  i.) 

2.  He  forgives  the  incelluous  man,  whole  conduil 
had  made  f"  deep  an  imprelHon  on  the  .ipoule's  mind, 
■hat  one  reafon  why  he  had  deierrcd  ins  journey  to  Co- 
r  nth  wa?,  that  he  might  not  meet  t.lem  in  gritf,  Hor 
till  he  had  received  advice  cf  the  eitedl  ot  his  ap.  ilolical 
admonitions.  He  mentions  his  anxiety  to  meet  Titus 
ai  Troas,  in  order  to  hear  of  their  welfare ;  exprell'es 
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ttrxftare.  his  thanl.fulners   to    God   for  the  fuccefs  attending  his    that  of  the  Epi  (lie  to  the  Romans;  only  this  queftion  *''F<li*«. 

I  »  -    -.^  ij--^i.-_r^i._/^ :„.l-; _-i.!- l_-       !_-^-,--i'.>ll„ r.j j  1 «<TTru_.i • ;ii._      "^'         ^^ 


mini(trj-,  ;inJ  fpeaks  of  the  Corinthians  as  his  creden 
tials,  wiitten  by  the  finger  of  God,  (chap.  ii.  iii.  I — 6.) 

3.  He  treats  of  the  office  comrnitted  to  him  of 
preaching  Jhe  redemption  ;  and  highly  prefers  it  to 
preaching  the  law  :  to  which  piobsbly  his  adverfaries 
had  made  great  pteienccs.  They  had  ridiculed  his  fuf- 
ferings  ;  which  he  ihows  to  be  no  difgtace  to  the  Gof- 
pel  oT  its  miniilers  ;  and  here  he  gives  a  (hort  abftr:ift 
of  the  doilrine  he  preaches,  (ch^p.  iii.  6.  v.  to  the 
end). 

He  expatiates  with  great  ci^piou.'"ners  on  the  temper 
with  which,  in  the  midil  of  afflictions  and  perfecutions, 
he  and  hs  brethien  executed  tlieir  imp'irtant  embaffy  ; 
and  with  great  afftifiion  and  tendernefshe  exhorts  them 
to  avoid  the  pollution  of  idolatry,  (chap,  vi.)  He  en- 
deavours to  win  their  confidence,  by  tolling  theni  how 
much  he  rejoiced  in  their  amendment  and  welfare,  and 
how  f 'rry  he  had  been  for  the  dillrel's  which  his  necef- 
lary  reproofs  had  occafioned,  (chap.  vii).  He  then  ex- 
hoits  ihem  to  make  liberal  contributions  for  the  Chri- 
ilians  in  Ju^'jca.  He  recommends  to  them  the  ei- 
ample  of  the  Macedonians,  and  reminds  thr^m  of  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  Lord  Jefus.  He  exprelfes  his  ji.y  for 
the  readinefs  of  Titus  to  aflift  in  making  the  coUectitm  ; 
and  makes  alfo  honourable  mention  of  other  Chriftian 
brethren,  whom  he  had  joiired  with  Titus  in  the  fame 
commiflion,  (chap.  viii).  He  then,  with  admirable  ad- 
drefs,  urges  a  liberal  contribution,  and  recommeuds 
them  to  t^he  divine  bltfllng,  (chap    ix). 

4.  Next  he  obviates  fime  reflections  which  had  been 
thrown  upun  him  for  the  mildnefs  of  his  couduifl,  as  if 
it  had  piocetded  from  fear.  He  alferts  his  apoftolical 
power  and  authority,  cautioning  his  opponents  againlt 
nrgin"'  him  to  give  too  fenfible  demonftrations  of  it, 
(chap.  x).  He  vindicates  hinifelf  againll  the  inlinua- 
tions  of  fome  of  the  Coiinthians,  particularly  for  having 
declined  pecuniary  fuppnrt  from  the  church  ;  an  a<5lian 
-vi-hich  had  been  ungeneroully  turned  to  his  difadvan- 
'Sige.  To  Ihow  his  fuperiority  over  thofe  defigning 
men  who  had  oppcfed  his  preaching,  he  enumerates  his 
fufferings  ;  gives  a  detail  of  fome  extraord  nary  revela- 
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is  more  fully  confidered  here,  "  Whe'her  circumcifion,  i^i 
and  an  oblervance  of  the  Levitical  law,  be  neceffiiry  to  And  coo*. 
the  falvation  of  a  ChriHian  convert:"  It  appears, '«"" 'f  it« 
thefe  Judaizing  Chriftians,  whofe  indireft  views  St  Paul 
expofes  (AiSs  xv.  i.  Gal.  v.  3,  9.),  at  firft  only  re- 
prefented  circumcifion  as  neceflary  to  fa'vation  ;  but  af 
terwards  they  infilled  upon  the  Chriftians  receiving  the 
Jewilh  feilivals,  (Gal.  iv.  10). 

As  St  Paul  had  founded  the  churches  of  Galatia, 
and  inllrufled  them  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  he  does 
not  fet  bef(  re  them  its  principal  dodlrints,  as  he  had 
done  in  the  Epillle  to  the  Romans  ;  but  referring  them 
to  what  he  had  already  taught  (chap.  i.  8,  9.),  he  pro- 
ceeds at  once  to  the  fubjeil  of  the  Epiftlc. 

As  it  appears  Irom  feveral  paliages  of  this  Epiftle, 
particularly  chap.  i.  7,  8,  10.  and  chap.  v.  11.  that 
llie  Judaiiing  Chrillians  had  endeavoured  to  perluado 
tlie  Galatians  that  Paul  himfelf  had  changed  his  opi- 
nion, and  now  preached  up  the  Levitical  law  ;  he  denies 
that  charge,  and  affirms  that  the  d^cflrines  which  he  had 
taught  were  true,  for  he  had  received  them  frfm  God 
by  inrmediate  revelation.  He  relares  h  s  miraculous 
converfion  ;  alferts  his  apoftolical  authority,  which  had 
been  acknowldgcd  by  the  difciples  (if  Jefus  ;  and,  as  <t 
proof  that  he  had  never  inculcated  a  compliance  with 
the  Mo'.aic  law,  he  delates  that  he  had  oppofed  Pe- 
ter at  Antioch  for   yielding   to  the  prejudices  of  the 

■f^"^'-  ...  .19* 

Having  now  vindicated  his  charafler  from  the  fiifpi-  Argument 

cinn  of  ticklenefs,  and   fiimvn  that  his  commiffion  was  by  which 

divine,  he  argues  that  the  Galatians  ought  not  to  fub-  ''"=  apoft]< 

mit  to  the  law  of  Mofes :    i.  Becaufe  they  had  received  ^^'V^  *f 

the  Holy  Ghoft  and  the  gilts  of  miracles,  not  by  the  j^^ofj.,  „, 

law,  but  by  the  Gofpel,  (chap.  iii.  i — 5).     2.   Becaufe  not  obliga 

the  prf^miies  which  God  made  to  Abraham  were  not  tory  on  th 

reftrided  to  his  ciriumcifed   defendants,  but  extended  Galatian*. 

to  all  who  are  his  children  by  faith,  (chap.  iii.  6 — 18). 

In  anfwer  to  the    objection,   To   ix'hal  then  Jervelb  the 

la-ui  ?  he  replies.  That  it  was  given  becaui'c  of  trarf- 

greffion  ;  that  is,  to  prefcive  them  from  idolatry  till  ihe 

Melllah  him'elf  fliefuld  c^me.  3.  Becaufe  all  men,  whether 
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tions  wiiicii  he  had  received;  and  vindicates  himfelf  irom    Jews  or  Gentiles,  are  made  the  cliildren  of  God  by  faith,  Lo'^'^s  « 

the  chafe  of  boafting,   by  declaring  that  he  had  been     or  bv  rt-ceivinu  the  Chrillian  relip^ion.  and  therefore  do  \^     P'" 

forced  to  it  by  the  deiire  of  fupporting  his  apoftolical 

charaaer,  (chap.  xi.  xii.)     He  clifes  the  Epiftle,  by 

alfuiing  them  with  great  tendernefs  how  much  it  Vv-ould 

"rleve  him  to  demonftrate  his  divine  commiffion  by  fe- 

verer  methods. 

The  Galatians  were  defcended  from  thofe  Gauls  who 
had  formetly  invaded  Greece,  and  afterwards  fettled  in 
Lower  Alia.  St  Paul  had  preached  the  Gofpel  among 
them  in  the  year  51,  foon  after  the  council  held  at  Jeru- 
falem,  (Aifis  xvi.  6.)  Afia  f-varmed  at  that  time  with 
•zealots  tor  the  law  of  Moles,  who  wanted  to  inipofe  it 
upon  the  Gentiles,  (Acls  xv.  i ).  Soon  after  St  Paul 
hnd  left  the  Galatians,  thefe  falfe  teachers  had  got 
among  them,  and  wanted  thtm  to  be  circumcifed,  &c. 
This  occafioned  the  following  Epiftle,  which  Michaelis 
ihir.lcs  was  written  in  the  fame  year,  before  St  Paul  left 
Thclfalonica.  Dr  Lardner  dales  it  about  the  end  of  the 
,-;ear  52,  <r  in  the  very  beginning  of  53.  before  St  Paul 
Kt  o  I  10  go  to  Jeiufalem  by  way  of  Lphefus. 


or  by  receiving  the  Chrillian  religion,  and  therefore  do  '  ^ 
not  ftand  in  need  of  circumcifion,  (ch.  iii.  26 — 29.) 
From  the  ift  verfe  of  chapter  iv.  to  the  iith,  he  ar- 
gues that  the  law  was  temporary,  being  only  fitted  for 
a  ftate  of  infancy  ;  but  that  the  world,  having  attained 
a  ftate  of  manhood  under  the  Meffi  ih,  the  law  was 
of  no  further  ufe.  In  the  remaining  part  ■  f  chap  iv. 
he  reminds  them  oi  their  former  alfedion  to  him,  and 
alfures  them  that  he  was  Hill  their  fincere  friend.  He 
exhorts  them  to  ftand  fill  in  the  libert)'-  with  which 
Chrill  had  made  tjiem  free  ;  for  the  fons  of  Agar,  that 
is,  thofe  under  the  law  given  at  Mount  Sinai,  are  in 
bondage,  and  to  be  call  out  ;  the  inheritance  being  de- 
figtted  for  thofe  only  who  are  the  Iree-born  fons  of  God 
under  the  fpiritual  covenant  of  the  Golpel. 

The  apoftle  next  confutes  the  lalfe  report  which  had        ''■» 
been   fpre  id    abroad   among  tlie  Galatians,  that  Paul  vindicate 
himfelf  preached  up  circumcifion.     He  had  already  in-  ),;,  own 
dirc^ly  rel'utcd  this  calumny  by  the  particular  account  chiraAer 
which  he  g-ve  rf  his  lite  ;  but  he  now  dire<f))y  and  open-  fr™"  f»lf 


•me  fubjefl  oi  this  Epillle  is  much  the  fame  with    ly  contradicts  it  in  the  following  manner; 


afperCodi 


By 
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1.  By  afTuring  ihcro,  that  all  who  thought  circum-  givings  and  prayery,  or  glowing  defcriptions  of  ihe  Scriptur*. 
cifion  iieceirary  to  falvation  could  receive  no  benefit  blefiings  of  the  Clirillian  religion.  This  circiimftance  ^— '>'"•»' 
from  the  Chrillian  religion,  (chap.  v.  2 — 4).  renders   them  a  little  otfcure  ;  but  by  the  ainftance  of 

2.  By  declarir.g,  that  he  expeikd  juftitication  only   the  1  wo  following  epiftles,  which  were  written  on  the 
by  faiih,(ver.  5,  6.)  fame  occafion,  and  with  the  famedofign,  the  meaning 

3.  By  tellifying,  that  they  had  once  received  the  of  the  apolUeniay  be  eafily  difcovercd.  The  lad  three 
truth,  and  had  never  been  taught  fuch  falie  docHrines  chapters  contain  pr.idical  exhortations.  He  full  incul- 
cates unity,  love,  and  concord,  from  the  conrideration 
that  all  ChriitiaiH  are  membeisofthe  fame  body,  of 
which  Chrirt  is  the  he.ij.  He  then  advifes  them  to 
forfake  the  \  ices  to  whch  they  had  been  addiaed  while 
they  remained  heatl;ens.  He  recommends  julllce  anJ 
chanty  ;  llrenuouUy  condtmns  lowdnefs,  oblcenity,and 
intemperance,  vices  which  f:;m  to  have  been  too  com- 
mon  among  the  Ephelians.  In  the  6th  chapter  he 
points  out  the  duties  which  arif;  from  ihe  relations  of 
huibandb  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  mailers  and 
lorvants ;  and  concludes  with  llrong  exhonations  to 
fortitude,  which  he  dcfcribes  ir.    an  allegorical  man- 
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The  church  at  Phihppi  had  been  founded  by  Paul,  Epirtlc  to 


by  him,  (ver  7,  8). 

4.  By  indnu^tiiig  that  they  fhould  pafsfom*  cenfure 
on  ihofc  who  niifled  them  (ver.  9,  10.),  by  decl.iriiig 
that  he  was  peile^uted  tor  oppoling  the  circunicilion 
of  the  Chriftians,  (vcr.    11). 

5.  By  e-tprelfrng  a  with  that  thoft  perfons  (hould  be 
cutoff  who  troubled  them  with  his  d'jifliine. 

This  Epillle  alTordi  a  tine  inilance  ot  Paul's  fkill  in 
managing  an  argument.  The  chief  objcftion  which 
the  advocates  li.r  the  Mofaic  law  bad  urged  agaiiul 
h'.m  was,  that  he  hiiiiielt  preached  ciscuuiciiion.  In 
the  beginning  oi"  the  Epllle  he  overturns  this  Hinder 
without  taking  any  exprefs 
end  f\iily  refutes  it,  that  it 


by  a   llatement   of  fa<5ls 
notice  of  it ;  but  at    the 


might  have  a  lin.ug  and  lalting  imprellum   upon  their    Silas,  and  Timothy  (Aiils  xvi.),  in  the  year  5 1,  and  had  '*"=  Pl'ii'P' 


nund 

He  next  cautions  them  againfl  an  idea  which  bis  ar- 
guments for  ChrilUan  liberty  might  excite,  that  i:  con- 
lillcd  m  liceniicufiiefs.  He  Ihi'ws  them  it  do.s  not 
condll  in  gratifying  vicious  dflircs  ;  for  none  are 
u.  der  {IrcnEerolni^'a  ions  to  moral  dut;es  L'an  the  Curi- 
llian.     He  reccmnnends  sentlenei's  an  i  rnecknefs  tu  ihi 


contnmed  to  Ihow  a  llrong  and  manly  atuc;imcnt  to  P'"*' 
the  CiirilliaB  religion,  and  a  tender  alfcftion  tor  the 
apodle.  Hearing  of  his  iraprifonment  at  Rome,  they 
fent  Epaphroditus,  one  of  their  pallors,  to  fupply  him 
witii  money.  It  appears  from  this  Epiftle  that  he  wau 
ill  great  want  of  necellaries  bjtore  tliis  contrihuti  jn  ar- 
rived ;  for  as  he  had  not  converted  the  R  ^mans,  he  did 


weak  (chap.  vi.   i — j),  and  eihoiis  tlie^n  t->  be  liberal    not  conlider  himlelf  as  intitkd  to  receive  fupplies  from 
to  their  teachers,  and  unto  a;l  men  (ver.  6 — 10).     He   them.     Being  a  prilonsr,  he  could  n:)t  work  as  former 


concludes  with  ex;  ofing  the  faHl-   p:eierice>  of  ths  Jj 
daizing  teacher;,  and  alfcrliag  the  ii  tcgrity   of  his  own 
conduit. 

Ephefus  was  the  chief  city  of  all  Afia  on  this  fide 
Mount  Taurus.  St  Paul  h.ul  paiied  t!ir- ugh  it  ij  the 
year  5^,  but  wiihout  making  any  Hay,  (Acls  xviii.  19 — 
ai).  The  fnll.iwiig  year  he  rtturiieJ  to  Eplic  us 
again,  and  (laid  il.eie  three  yeirs,  (chap  xix.)  Du- 
ring his  abode  there  he  completed  a  very  flrurifliing 
chuich  of  Chiilliar:s,  the  firll  toundati<  ns  oi"  which  had 
been  laid  by  ibme  interior  teachers.  As  Ephefu«  was 
frequented  by  perlons  t.f  diitir;<ftion  from  all  parts  of 
Alia  MiU'  r,  S;  raul  took  the  1  pportiinity  o(  pveach- 
ing  in  the  ancient  cou'. trie?  (ver.  10.);  and  the  other 
churches  ol  Aha  were  cinfideieJ  as  the  d.iughters  of 


ly  i  and  it  w.u  a  maxim  of  lis  never  to  accept  any  pe- 
cuniary allillunce  from  tiiofe  chuiehes  where  a  faction 
had  neen  lailed  againit  him.  From  the  PhiIip|)•an^  he 
was  r.o:  averie  to  receive  a  piefent  in  the  time  of, want, 
becauf;  he  conlidered  it  as  a  11  ark  of  their  affe  (ion,  and 
bccaui'e  he  \\a.^  . inuicdth.it  they  nad  conduced  thcni- 
I'eives  a-  fincere  Chrilli  ins.  jpg 

It  appears  ironi  the  upi'ftle's  own  words,  that  this  The  tU«» 
kttcr  was  wr:tieii  shile  he  was  a  ptifoner  at  Rome, 
(.hap.  i.  7,  tj.  1,.  ?2.):  and  fiom  the  expect  .tioii  which 
lie  difcuveis  (chap.  ii.  24.)  of  being  f.on  releaicd  and 
reil'.red  to  tliem,  C'imp.ired  with  Philemon  v.  22.  and 
lieb.  xiii.  13.  where  he  c.Kpreifes  a  like  evpecl.it  on  in 
Urongcr  terms,  1;  is  prob.sble  thjtthi  Epill,e  was  wi  it- 
ten  towards  the  end  of  his  hiil  impnfynmeDt  in  the 


the    church    of    Ei  heiu.'i ;    fo  that  an   Epiftle  to  the   year  62. 

Ephefians  wa.«;  in  tfiedt,  an  Epiilie  to  the  other  churches       The  apnftle's   defign   in  this  Epiftle,  which  is  quite -"^d  ucCgo- 


19? 


ol  Alia  at  the  fume  time. 


of  the    p-.idJ.  al  kind,  f;ems  10  be,  "to   comibrt  ll;e 


cf  it. 


Dr  Lardr.er  111.  ws  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  this   Philippi.ms  under  the  concern  they  had  exprefled  at  the 

~  news  of  his  imprif>nnient ;  to  cl-.eck  a  party-fpint  that 

jnj       arrival  at  t^onie.  appears  to  have  bri'ke  out  among  them,  and  to  pro- 

UUddeCgn      A    Paul  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  apoflle  cf  tl;e    mote,  on  thectntraiy,   an   entire  union  and  harmony 

•fit.  Get:tiles,   and  was   now  a  prifoi  er  at   Rone  m  confe-  of  affe<flion  ;  to  guard  them  againll  being  leJuced  from 

the  purity  of  the  c'hiillian  faiih  by  Judaizi.ig  leachers ; 
tolupport  tiieni  under  tlie  trials  with  which  they  llrng- 
gkd  ;  and,  above  all,  to  infpire  them  with  a  concern  to 
adv  rn  their  piofellion  by  the  moft  eminent  a'^tainments 
in  the  divine  lite."  After  lomc  particular  admonitions 
in  the  beginning  of  the  4lii  chapter,  he  proceeds  in 
the  8ih  verle  to  lecommend  virtue  in  the  moilextenfive 
fenfe,  mentioning  all  the  different  t'oundations  in  wl.ich 
it  had  been  placed  by  the  Grecian  philof'iphers.  To- 
wards the  clofc  of  the  Epiltle,  he  make?  his  acknnw- 


Epiitle  wi^s   wiif-cn  in  the  year  Ci,  ibon  alter  Paul's 
arrival  at  Rome. 

A  Paul  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  apoflle  cf  tl;e 
Get:tiles,  and  was  now  a  prifoi  er  at  Ron  e  in  confe- 
quence  of  having  provoked  the  Jews,  by  aiferting  that 
an  ohiervance  of  tlic  Mof.ilc  law  was  not  ncceifary  to 
obtain  the  lav  ur  of  God,  he  was  afraid  lell  an  advan- 
tage Ihould  be  taken  of  his  conlinemtnt  t.  urifettle  the 
minds  of  ilioie  wh'-ni  he  had  converted.  Hearing  that 
the  Ephelians  Ihoel  tirm  In  'he  taith  ol  Chrill,  without 
fubmiitliig  to  the  law  of  M  fes,  he  wii.es  this  Ep  file 
to  give  tliein  more  exalted  %iews  of  the  love  of  Cod, 
and  of  the  excellence  and  digi  ity  of  Chrill  This  Epiftle 
is  not  ci.mpoied  in  an  argumen'ative  or  didaiflic   l:yle: 


The  firll  three  chapters  cunfift  aimtft  entirely  of  lha.".kf-  ledgmenis  to  tbe  rhilippians  for  the  feafpnablc  aud  libe- 
ral 
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Scrirtiu-c.  ral  furply  which  they  had  fent  him,  as  it  was  i'o  con-  Having  again  aflured  t  .  m  ufhij  tender  concern  for  Scripture, 
'~'"^''^~^  vincin"-  ;i  proof"  of  then  aflfedicn  for  liiiii,  and  thtir  the:r  weiiare,  '.■■  r  ihtu  advan^ciiient  in  virtue,  and  that '""'"^^^■"^ ' 
conceui  for  tiic  fupport  of  the  Gofpel,  which  he  pre-  they  nn^^ht  ackno.vuujji  ihc  n.'^ftery  of  God,  that  is, 
ferred  far  above  ;uiy  private  fccular  interell  of  his  own  ;  that  the  Go. pel  vv,  s  to  fuptileut  the  law  of  Moies,  he 
esprefs'y  di. claiming  all  feifilli,  meicenury  views,  and  proceeds  directly  to  cai  t  .  li  them  aL,ainu  the  philofophy 
aifurinf  them  with  a  noble  liniphcity,  that  he  was  able  ot  the  r.ew  teachers,  and  their  fiipcrai  icu  aoherence 
upon  all  occafii-ns  to  accommod.itc  his  temper  to  his  cir-  to  the  lasv  ;  lliows  the  fuperiority  of  Chiiil  to  the  an- 
cumftances  ;  and  had  learned,  under  the  teachings  of  gels,  and  warns  Ciirillians  agalnll  woilhipping  tlicni. 
Divine  Grace  in  whatever  It.ition  Providence  might  lee  tit  ccnlures.  the  obiervation  of  Sabb.ith?,  ai  d  rebukes 
tit  to  place  him,  therewith  10  be  content.  After  which,  thofe  whorequiied  abltinencefrom  certain  kii^.dsof  feed, 
tlie  apoftle,  having  encouraged  tliem  to  expcift  a  lich  and  cautiuns  them  againlt  perfons  who  affume  a  great 
i.ippiy  of  a'll  their  wants  from  their  God  and  Father,    appearance  of  wifJcm  and  viitue,  (chap,  ii.)  „oj 

-         ■       ■  '       ■'    ■'      -'-  ' '"  "i      In  the  3d  chapter  he  exhoits  them,  that,  inftead  of  Exhona- 

bei.g  occupied  about  external  cercmonie.'-,  they  oui;ht  to  tions. 
cultivate  pure  morality.     He  particularly  guard*  them 
againlt  impurity,  to  which  they  had  before  ihcir   co:i- 
verliou  been  much   addiiftod.       He   admonilhes   thjni 


loo 
lipiftle  to 
the  Colom- 
:ins. — Dat  e 
and  deCgn 
of  it, 


to  v,hom  he  devoutly  afcribes  the  honour  of  ah,  con- 
cludes with  faiutations,  from  himfelf  and  his  friends  at 
Rome  to  the  whole  church,  and  a  foiemn  benediaion, 
(veife  10.  to  the  end)  ;  and  declares,  that  he  itjoiced  in 
their  liberality  chiefly  on  their  own  account. 

The  Epiille  to  the  ColofTiar.s  was  wiitten  while  Paul 


againlt   indulging   the    ualcib'.e    paillons,   and    a;.';air.ft 


201 
To  guard 
the  Colofli- 
ans  againft 
the  danger- 
ous doc- 
trines of 
the  Jews. 

Percy's 
Key  to  the 
New  )  ef- 

tamcnt. 


The  argu- 
ments 
which  the 
apoftle  em- 
ploys. 


was  in  prifon  (chap.  iv.  3.),  and  was  tueretore  probably  conmiitting  falfehood.    lie  exhorts  them  to  cultivate  the 

compoled,  in  die  year  62.     The  intention  of  the  apoltie,  benevolent  affections,  and  humility,  and  patience.     Hs 

as  far  as  can  be  gathered  fiom  tl-e  Epillie  itleU,  was  reconimends  aifu  the  relative  duties  bciween  hufbands 

to  fecure  the  Coloffians  from  the  inrluence  of  fomc  doc-  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  matters  and  fervanis. 

trines  that  were  fubverfive  of  Chriltiar.iiy,  and  to  ex-  He    enjoins    the   duties    of    prayer  and    tliankfgiving 

cite  them  to  a  temper  and  behaviour  wurihy  of  their  la-  (ch.  iv.  2. ),  and  requelts  them  to  remember  iiini  in  their 

crcd   charai^er.       A  new  ieit  had  arifen,  which  had  petitions.     He  enjoins  afF.ibility  and  mild  behaviour  to 

blended  the  oriental  philofophy  with  the  fuperftitious  the  unconveited  .itathenb    (verfc  6th)  ;  and  concludes 

oo'nion-  of  the  lews.  '■'^^  Epiftle  with  ma'.ters  which  are  all  of  a  private  nauire, 

Thev  h-^ld    1.  That  God  was  furrounded  by  demons  exc,:pt  tiu  directions  for  the  reading  this  EpilUe  in  the 

■  or  an£rds,\vf.o  were  mediators  witli  God,  and  therefore  church  of  Laodicea,  as  well   as  in  the  church  ol  Co- 

to  beVorlh-.pped.     2.  That  the  foul   is  dehled  by  the  luife. 

body  ;  that  all  bodily  enjoyments  huit  the  foul,  wfjich         This  Epiftle  is  addreffed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Thelfa-  j;^^  j^^-^p^ 

they  believed   to   be   immortal,   though  they   leem  to  lonica,  the  capital  ot  Macedonia,  a  large  and  populous  ti^.  to  the 

have  denied  the  refurrecnion  of  the  body,  as  it  would  city.     It  appears  from  th.-  ads,  chapter  xvii.    i.  that  Thctralo- 

onlv   render   the   foul    lintul   by  being   leuniled   to   it.  the  Chi iftian  religion   was  introduced  into  this  city  by  nians. 

That  there  was  a  great  myllery  in  nunibers,  parti-  Paul  and  Silas,  loon  after  they  had  kit  Philippi.  Ac 
cularly  in  the  number  feven  ;  they  therefore  attributed  firll  they  made  many  converts ;  but  at  length  the  Jews, 
a  nitinal  holinels  to  the  feventh  or  Sabbath  day,  which  ever  jealous  of  the  admitlion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  lame 
they  obferved  more  ftrictly  than  the  other  Jews.  They  privileges  with  themfelves,  ftirred  up  the  rabble,  which 
foent  their  time  moftly  in  contemplation  ;  abtlained  aifaulted  the  houfe  where  the  apollle  and  his  iViends 
from  marriage,  and  every  gratification  of  the  lenfes  ;  lodged  ;  10  th.-;t  Paul  and  Silas  were  obliged  to  flee  to 
ufed  walhinRs'  and  thought  it  fmful  to  touch  certain  Berea,  where  their  fuccefs  was  foon  interrupted  by  the 
things  •  regarded  wine  a sTpoilbn,  &c.  fame  relllels  and  implacable  enemies.  The  apoftle 
The'argumenls  againft  thefe  doaiines  are  managed  thi.n  withdrew  to  Athens  ;  and  Timothy,  at  his  deiire, 
with  "reatfkiU  and  addrels.  He  begins  with  expiellii.g  returned  to  Theilalonica  (i.  Thelf.  iii,  2.)  to  fee  vvhat 
•  t^'nv  for  the  fVvourable  character  which  he  had  were  the  fentlments  and  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants 
heard  of  them,  and  allures  them  that  he  daily  prayed  after  the  perfecution  of  the  Jews.  From  Athens  Paul 
for  their  farther  improvement.  Then  he  makes  a  Ihoi  t  went  to  Corinth,  where  he  llayed  a  year  and  lix  months ; 
dicretTion.in  order  to  defcribe  the  dignity  of  Jefus  Chiilt ;  during  which,  Timothy  returned  with  the  joyful  tidings, 
declares  that  he  had  created  all  things,  whether  thrones  that  the  Thelf.donians  remained  fteadlaft  to  the  laith, 
or  dominions,  principalities  and  powers  ;  that  lie  alone  and  fiimly  attached  to  the  apoltle,  notwithlLnrJing  his  ,^^ 
was  the  head'of  the  church,  and  had  reconciled  men  fligl.t.  Upon  this  he  fent  them  this  Epiltle,  A.  D.  52,  vhe  date- 
to' the   father.     The  inference  from  this  delcripiion  is  in  the  12th  year  of  Claudius, 

evidert,  that' Jefus  was  fuperior  to  angels;  that  they         This  is  generally  reckoned  the  firft  Eplft'.e  which  Paul 

were  created  beings,  and  ought  not  to  be  worlhippcd,  wrote  ;  and  we  find  he  was  anxious  that  it  ihould  be 

Thus  he  indiieiftly  cor.futes  one  doftrine  before  he  for-  read  to    all   the  Chrilfians.     In  chap.   v.   27.  he  u  es 

rnally  oppofes  it.     Paul  now  returns  fiom  his  digrdhon  thefe  words  ;  "  1  adjure  you  by   the  Lord,  that  this 


Gentiles    without  the  rellraints  of  the  ceiemonial  law.  Chriltian  religion.     This  church   being   Hill   in  its  in- 

Here  again  he  Hates  a  general  doitrine,  which  was  in-  fancy,  and  opprelfed  by  the  powerful  Jews,  recpiitcd  to 

confillen't  with  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  were  zealous  be  eltablifhed  in  the  faith.     St  Paul,  therefore,  111  the 

for  the  law  of  Mofes  ;  but  he  leaves  tlie  Coloflians  to  three  rirft  chapters,  endeavours  to  convince  the  Thclfr- 

draw  the  infersnce,  (chap.  \.)  lonians  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  his  Golpel,  botli  Uy 
4 
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tlie  miraculons  j»ifts  of  the  Holy  Ghnft  which  had  been 
'  impnrted,  and  by  his  own  conduL't  when  aniong;  them. 

Whie  he  appeals,  in  the  firft  chapter,  to  the  mira- 
culous gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  very  liKeial  in 
his  commendations.  He  vindicates  himfelt"  fr^-m  the 
charge  of  timidity  probably  to  prevent  the  Thcrtlilo- 
nians  from  forming  an  unfavonrHble  op'ni^n  of  his  for- 
titude, which  his  flight  might  have  excited.  He  af- 
ferts  that  he  was  not  influenced  bv  fclfifh  or  diflionour- 
able  motives,  but  that  he  was  anxious  to  pleafe  God 
and  not  man.  He  exprelTes  a  ftrong  afFecflion  for  tlem, 
and  how  anxious  he  was  to  impart  the  bleffings  of  the 
Gofpel.  He  congratulates  himfelf  upon  his  fuccefs  ; 
mentions  it  to  their  honour  that  they  received  the  Gof- 
pel as  the  word  of  God  and  not  of  man,  and  there- 
fore did  not  renounce  it  when  perfemtion  was  raifed  by 
the  Jews.  He  exprefTes  a  flron?  defire  to  vifit  the 
Theffa'onians  ;  and  aflures  them  he  had  been  hitherto 
retained  againll  his  will. 

As  a  farther  proof  of  his  regard,  the  apoftle  in- 
forms them,  ih  It  when  he  came  t  •  Athens,  he  w:is  fo 
much  concerned,  led,  being  difrouraged  by  his  fuflTer- 
ings,  they  Ihould  be  tempted  to  caft  off  llieir  profef- 
lion,  that  he  could  not  forbear  fending  Timo'hv  to 
comfort  and  llrengthen  them  ;  and  exprelTes,  in  very 
ftrong  terms,  the  fenfible  pleafure  he  felt,  in  the  midft 
of  all  his  affliflions,  from  the  favrurable  acrount  he  re- 
ceived of  their  faith  and  love  ;  to  which  he  adds,  that 
he  was  continually  praying  for  tlieir  farther  eftabliflimt-nt 
in  religion,  and  for  an  opportu'ity  of  making  tLtm  an- 
other vifu,  in  order  lo  prom'  te  'heir  edification  vhich 
lay  ib  near  his  heir',  (chap.  iii.  ihioughout.) 

Haviiig  now  fhown  his  piitTral  affe(5)inn  for  them, 
with  great  .iddrefs  1-e  improves  all  that  iifliience  which 
his  ze  1  md  fidelity  in  their  fervice  miift  nntutally  have 
given  him  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  precepts  of  the 
Gofpel.  He  recommends  chaflity,  in  oppc'lition  to  the 
prevailing  pra<flice  of  the  heathens  ;  juftice,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  f-aud.  He  praifes  their  benevolence,  and  en- 
conrages  hem  to  cultivate  higher  degrees  of  it.  He 
recommends  induftry  and  prudent  beh.iviour  to  their 
hc'tlien  neii.lit'Ours.  In  order  to  cf'nifort  them  under 
the  lofs  of :  heir  frierds,  he  afllires  ilum  that  fhofe  who 
wereiallen  afleep  in  Jffus  fhould  be  raifed  again  at  the 
lad  day,  and  111  iuld,  t  getherwith  thofe  who  remained 
al'Vi-,  he  caught  up  to  meet  their  Lrrd.  and  fiiare  his 
triumph,  (chap,  iv.)  He  admonidies  ihem  to  p.epare 
for  this  fokmn  event,  tha'  it  migi.t  not  come  upon  them 
nnaware;  ;  and  then  concludes  the  Epiltle  with  various 
exhortarioi  s. 

The  fecond  Epiflle  to  the  ThelFalonians  appears  to 
ha .  e  been  written  foon  after  the  firft,  and  from  the  fame 
plice  :  for  8ilv;!ni:s  or  Sil.is,  and  Timothy,  are  joined 
together  with  the  apoftle  in  the  infcriptions  of  this 
Ej  iile,  as  well  as  of  the  former. 

The  apoftle  begins  with  commending  the  faith  and 
charity  of  the  Theffalonlans,  of  which  he  had  heard  a 
favourabh  report  He  exprefles  great  joy  on  acrount 
of  the  patience  «ith  wl.ich  t^cv  'nppoucd  perfecution  ; 
and  obferves  that  their  peifecution  w.ts  a  proof  of  a 
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righteous  judgment  to  come,  where  their  perfecutors 
would  meet  with  their  proper  recmpet.cc,  and  the 
righteous  be  delivered  out  of  all  their  affliif>ion!.  He  af- 
fures  them  of  his  conftant  prayers  for  their  farther  im- 
pri  vemert,  in  "rder  to  attain  the  lelicity  that  vas  pro- 
mifed,  (ch  'p.  i.) 

Fm  m  mifunderftandirg  a  paffhpe  in  his  former  letter, 
it  appears  that  the  TheHalorians  btlieved  the  day  of 
judgment  was  at  hand.  To  rcflify  this  miftakc,  he 
i  forms  them  that  the  dav  of  the  Lord  will  not  come 
till  a  great  apoftarv  has  overl'pread  the  Chriftian  world, 
the  n  iture  of  which  !  e  dcfcribes  (c).  Symptoms  ot  this 
myfterv  of  iniquitv  h:id  then  appeared  ;  but  the  apoftle 
exprefTes  his  'hankfulnefs  to  God  that  the  Theffalo- 
nians  had  efrapcd  this  corruption.  He  e\h'  rts  them 
to  ftedfaftnefs,  and  pays  that  God  would  comfort  and 
ftrengthen  them,  (chap,  ii.) 

He  rtqiieft":  the  pnyers  of  the  Theftalonians  for  him 
and  his  tvfo  alTiftants,  at  the  fame  time  exprcfllng  his 
confidence  th^it  they  would  pay  due  regard  to  the  in- 
ftrudions  whi>h  he  had  given  them.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  corr'fl  feme  irregularities.  Many  cf  the 
Th'fTalonians  fjem  to  have  led  an  idle  diforderly  life  ; 
thcfe  he  feverelv  reproves,  and  commands  the  faithful 
to  (hiin  their  company  if  they  ftill  remained  incorri- 
giM-. 

When  the  firft  Epiftle  to  Timothy  was  written,  tt  is 
d  fTcult  to  afcertain.  Lardner  datts  it  in  56;  Mill, 
Whitby,  and  Macknight,  place  it  in  64 :  but  the 
arguments  on  which  each  party  founds  their  opinion 
are  too  !(  ne  to  infert  here. 

Timothy  was  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of 
Paul,  and  Is  always  mentioned  by  that  apoftle  with 
much  iifTeffion  ard  eftcem.  Having  appointed  him  to 
fnpei-ntei'd  'he  church  of  Ephefus  during  a  journey 
which  he  made  to  Macedonia,  he  wiote  this  letter,  in 
order  to  i^We&  him  how  lo  difcharge  the  important 
triift  which  was  committed  to  him.  This  was  the 
more  recef^ary,  as  Timothy  was  young  and  unexpeii- 
erced,  (i  Tin^iv.  12.)  In  the  beginning  of  the  Epif- 
tle he  reminds  him  of  the  chirge  with  which  he  had  in- 
intriifted  him,  to  v  i'.  to  preferve  the  purity  of  the  Gof- 
pel againft  the  pernicious  doflrinc  of  the  Judaizing 
teachers,  whofe  opinions  l;d  to  frivolous  controverfies, 
and  not  to  a  good  hfe.  He  fhows  the  ufe  of  the  law 
of  Mofes  of  which  'he<e  teachers  were  ignorant.  Tliis 
account  of  the  law,  he  iiffiires  Timothy,  was  agreeable 
to  the  reprefentati  n  of  i-  in  the  Gofpel,  with  the  preach- 
ing of  which  he  was  in'rnfted.  He  then  makes  a  di- 
greflion,  in  the  fulnefs  of  his  heart,  to  exprefs  tho 
fenfe  which  he  felt  of  the  goodnefs  i  f  God  towards 
him. 

In  the  fecond  chapter  the  apoftle  prefcrihes  the 
manner  in  which  the  worfbip  of  God  was  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  cliurch  of  P'phefus  ;  and  in  the  third  ex- 
plains the  qualifications  of  the  perfonswhom  he  was  to 
rrdainasbilh'ps  and  deacons.  In  the  furth  chapter 
he  foretels  the  great  corruptions  of  the  church  which 
were  to  prevail  in  future  times,  and  inftru<?)s  him  how 
to  fupport  the  facred  charadler.     In   the  fifth  chapter 

he 
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(g)  For  an  explanation  of  this  prophecy,  Dr  Hurd's  Sermons  may  be  confulted.  He  applies  it  to  the  papal 
power,  to  which  it  eorrefponds  with  aftonifhing  exaflncfs. 
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Snr'iftmre    he  teaches  Timothy  how  tc  aJmonifli  the  old  and  younR  againi^  Genforioufntft  and  contention,  and  reccramands   ikriptHr*. 

^- — ^'""'~' tf  both  fc.>;cs  ;  mentions  the  age  and   charirter  of  luch  nucknefs  ;  for   even  the  heli  Cbriftians  luid  formerly  *"^"''~>'^'"~' 

widows  as  were  to  be  employed  by  the  fociety  in  fome  been  wicked,  and  all  the  bleillngs  winch  they  enjoyed 

peculiar  office  ;  and  fubjoins  fome  thin'.s  concerning  the  they  deiived  from  the  goodnefs  of  God.      He  then  eii- 

vcfpcft  due  to  elders.     la  the  fiith  chapter  he  defcribes  j  >ins  Titus  llrenuoufly  to  inculcate  good  wok's,  and  to 

thedut'es  which  Timothy  w;is  to  inculcate  on  flaves ;  avoid  ufelefs  controverfics  ;  and  concludes    with  dire<fl- 

condemns  triHing  controvcrfies  and  pernicious  difputc^s;  iiig  him  how  to  proceed  with  thof:;   heretics  who  at- 

cenlures  the  exceillve  love  of  money,  and  charges  the  tempted   to  fow  dilTenfion  in  tiie  church.  ^ 

rich  to  be  rich  in   good  works.  The  EpiRlo  to  Philemon  was  wfitteu  from  Rome  at  Epiftlttii 

Tliat  ihe  fecond  epiftle  to    Timothy    was    written  the  fame  time  wiih  the  EpiTdes  to  the  ColoQians  and  PhiU-mon. 

from   Rome  is  uuiverfally  agreed;  but  whether  it  was  Philippians,  about  A.  D.  62  or  63,     The  occafion  of — Date  am 
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ence,  though  in  a  fituation  that  rendered  fuch  an  aifill- 
ant  peculiarly  dcfuable  (compare  ver.  13,  I4.),butfent 
■        -  -  -  ■    of  ' 


during  his  firftrr  fecond  imprifonment  has  been  much    the  letter  was   tliis  :  Onefimus,  Philemon's  flave,  had '^'^''2°  °^ " 
difputed.     That  Tim  tliy  was  at  Ephelus  or  in  Afia    robbed  his  mailer  and  fled  to  Rome;  where,  happily 
Miner  when  this  Epiftle  was  fent  to  him,  appears  from    for  him,  he  met  v.'ith  the  apolUe,  who  was  at  that  time 
^j  J       the  frequent  mention  in  it  of  perfons  refiding  at  Eplic-    a  priloner  at  large,  and  by  his  inftrudions  and  admoni- 
Defign  and  fus.     The  apoltle  feems  to  have  intended  to  prepare  TI-    tions  was  con'-erted  to  Chriftianity,  ajid  reclaimed  1 1  a 
content*  of  mothy  for  thofe  fuiferings  w^hich  he  forefaw  ho  would    fenfc  of  hisduty.     St  Paul  feems  to  have  kept  him  for  Dod- 
''•  be  expofed  to.     He  exhorts  him  to  conftancy  and  per-    fome  ccrfiderable  time  uncer  his  eye,  that  he  might  be  dridge's 

feverance,  and  to  perform  vi-ith  a  good  confciencc  the    fati^fied  of  the  reality  of  the  change;  and,  when  he  bad  l"an"lyEx 
duties  of  the  facred  fundion.  made  afjfficienl  trial  of  him,  and  found  th,u  his  beha- P     °'^' 

The  lalfe  teachers,    who    had    before    thrown  this    viour  was  entirely  agreeable  to  his  profeffion,  he  would 
church  into  confuf;on,  grew  every  day  worfe  :  inforauch    not  detain  him  any  longer  for  his  own  private  conveni- 
that  not  only  Hymenins,  but  Philetus,  another  Ephe- 
fian  heretic,  now  denied  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead. 

They  were  led  into  this  error  by  a  difpute  about  words,   him  back  to  his  maRer;  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  efteem. 

At  firft  they  only  annexed  rarious  improper  figniSca-    cntrufed  him,  together  v.-ith  Tycaicus,  with  the  ch.irge 

tions  to  the  word  refurreaion,  but  at  lall  they  denied  it   of  delivering  his  Epifile  to  the  cr.urch  at  CololTe,  and 

altogether  (h)  ;  pretending  that  the  refurre<5iion  of  the    giving  them  a  particular  account  of  the  ftate  of  things 

dead  was  only  a  refurreftion  from  the  death  of  fin,  and    at   Rome,  recommending  him  to  them,    at  the  fame 

fo  was  already  part.     This  error  was  probably  derived    time,  as  a  faithful  and  beloved  brother,  (Col.  iv.  9). 

from  the  eaftern    philofophy,    which    placed    the  ori-    And  as  Philemon  might  well  be  fiippofed  to  be  ftrong- 

gin  of  fin  in  tlie  body   (chapter  ii.)       He  then  fore-    ly  prejudiced  againft  one  who  had  left  his  fervice  info 

warns  him  of  tlie  fatal  apoftacy  and   declenlion  that    infamous  a  manner,  he  fends  him  this  letter,  in  which 

was  beginning  to  appear   in  the  church  ;  and  at  the    he  employs  all  his  influsnce  to  remove  his  fufpicions, 

fame  time  animates  him,  from  his  own  example  and    and  reconcile  him  to  the  thoughts  of  taking  OnefLtms 

the  great  motives  of  ChriRianity,  to  the  mofl  vigorous    in'.o  his  family  again.     And  whereas  St  P^nl  might 

and  refolute  difcharge  of  every  part  of  the  miniPcerial    have  exerted  tiiat  authority  which  his  ch,»rafter  as  an 

office.  ?,poflle,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  ftood  to  Philemon 

This  Epiftle  is  addreffed  to  Titus,  whom  Piul  had    as  a  fpirituil  father,  would  naturally  give  him,  he  choofes 

appointed  to  prefide  over  the  church  of  Crete.     It  is    to  intreat  him  as  a  friend;  and  with  the   fofteft  and 

difficult  to  determine  either  its  date  or  the  place  from    moft  infmuating  addrefs  urges  his  fuit,  conjuring  hioi 

which  it  was  fent.     Theapoftle  l^e^ins  with  reminding    by  all  the  ties  of  Chriftian  friendlhip  th;tt  he  would  not 

Titus  of    the    reafons    for    which  he  had  left  him  at   deny  him  his  rcqueft ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  pre- 

PefigrTand  Crete  ;  and  direifts  him  on  what  principles  he  was  to    vail  upon  him,  he  reprefents  his  own  peace  and  happi- 

tontents  of  acT:  in  ordaining  Chriflian  pallors ;  the  qualifications  of   neli    as   deeply  interefted  in  the  event  ;  and  fpcaks  of 

«.  whom  he  paniculdrly  defcribes.     To    ihow  him  hi>w    O  lefimus  in  inch  terms  as  were  beft  adapted  to  foften 

cautious  he  ought  to  be  in  feleifling  men  for  the  facred    his  prejudices,  and  difpofe  hira  to  receive  one  who  was 

office,  he  reminds  him  of  the    arts  of   the  Judaizing    fo  dear  to  himfeif,  not  merely  as  a  fervant,  but  as  a  fel- 

teachsrs,  and  the  bad  charafler  of  the  Cretans    (chap-  low  Chriflian  and  a  friend. 

ter  i.)  It  is  impoffible  to  read  over  this  admirable  Epillle,  fh/^iu 

He  advlfes  him  to  accommodate  his  exhortations  to  without  being  touched  with  the  delicacy  of  fentimem,  and  ^^j  adj^f 
the  refpedive  ages,  fexes,  and  circumftanccs,  of  thofe  the  mallerly  addrefs  that  appear  in  every  part  of  it.  We  ^Y^ich  th< 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  inftruift;  and  to  give  the  fee  here,  in  a  moft. ftriking  light, how  perfeflly  confiftent  apoft'cdii 
greater  weight  to  his  inftruflions,  he  admonilhes  him    true  politenefs,  is,  not  only  with  all  the  warmth  and  (in-  (.gv'"  ij, 

cerity  of  the  friend,  but  even  with  the  dignjty  of  the   ,.     ^ 
Chriftian  and  the  apoftle.     And  if  this  letter  were  to 
be  confidered  in  no  other  view  than  as  a  mere  human 
compofition,  it  muft  be  allowed  a  mafter-piece  in  its 
kind.     As  an  illuftration  of  this  remark,  it  may  not  be  | 

improper 
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to  be  an  example  of  what  lie  taught,  (chap,  ii.)  He 
exhorts  him  alfo  to  teach  obedience  to  the  civil  maglf- 
trate,  becaufe  the  Judaizing  Chriflians  affirmed  that  no 
obedience  was  due  from  the  worlhippers  of  the  true 
God  to  magiftrates  who  were  idolaters.     He  cautions 


(h)  Tliis  is  by  no  means  uncommon  amongft  men  ;  to  begin  to  difpute  about  the  fignincation  of  words,  and 
to  be  led  gradually  to  deny  the  thing  lignified.  This  appears  to  have  besu  th«  cawfe  of  moil  difputcs,  and  the 
general  beginnings  of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity. 
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improper  to  compare  it  with  a(»  epifll-  of  Pliny,  that 
fv;enis  to  havs  been  written  iipor  3.  riniiiar  occii'ion,  (//i. 
ix.  let.  11.)  i  which,  though  penned  by  one  iliat  was 
reckcmed  to  cx^el  in  the  cpiftolary  ft)le,  anJ  tliough  it 
has  undoubtedly  many  beautii:s,  yet  mull  be  acknow- 
ledged, by  every  imp.utial  reader,  vaftly  iiilerior  to  this 
animated  compolition  of  tlie  apoitle. 

The  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  has  been  gencrtlly 
afcribeJ  to  Paul ;  but  tlie  truth  of  tliis  opinion  has  been 
fufpefled  by  others,  for  three  rcafons  :  i .  Tlie  name  of 
tlie  writer  is  nowhere  mentioned,  neither  in  the  begin- 
ning I'.or  in  any  other  part  of  the  epilUe.  2.  The  ftyle 
is  laid  to  be  more  elegant  than  Paul's.  3.  There  are 
exprefliofis  in  the  Epiftis  which  have  been  tliought  un- 
fuicable  to  an  apolUe's  ch.iraifler.  i.  In  anfwer  to  the 
firft  objedi^n,  Ciemei.s  Alexandrinns  has  alhgned  a 
very  good  reafon :  "  Writing  to  the  Hebrews  (fays  he), 
who  had  conceived  a  prejudice  againif  him,  and  were 
fufpici'ius  ot  him,  he  wifely  declined  fetting  his  name 
at  the  beginning,  left  he  fliould  offend  them."  i.  Ori- 
gen  and  Jerome  admired  the  elegance  of  tlie  ftyle,  and 
reckoned  it  fuperior  to  that  which  Paul  has  exhibited 
in  his  Epiftles :  but  as  ancient  teftimony  had  afiigned  it 
to  Paul,  they  cndcivoured  to  anfwer  the  objedion,  by 
fuppofing  lliiit  the  fentimenis  weie  tlie  apolUc's,  but 
the  larguagc  and  compofition  the  work  of  fome  other 
jierfon.  If  the  Epiftle,  however,  be  a  tr.mfiation, 
which  we  believe  it  to  be,  the  elegance  of  the  language 
may  belrng  to  the  tranllitor.  As  to  the  compuliiion 
and  arrangement,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
many  fpecitnens  in  the  writings  of  this  apollle  not  in- 
ferior in  thele  qualities  to  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews. 
3.  it  is  objeifled,  that  in  Heb.  ii.  3.  the  writer  of  this 
Epiftle  joins  himlelf  with  thofe  who  had  received  the 
Gofpel  from  Chrilt's  apoftles.  Nmv  Paul  had  it  from 
Chrift  himfelf.  Cut  Paul  often  appeals  to  the  teftlmo- 
ny  of  the  apoftles  in  fiipport  of  thofe  truths  which  he 
had  received  from  Revelation  :  We  may  inftance  I  Cor. 
XV.  5,  6,  7,  ti.  ;   2  Tim.  ii.  2. 

Tiiis  Epiftle  is  rot  quoted  till  the  end  of  the  fecond 
century,  and  even  then  dnes  not  feem  to  h  ive  been  uni- 
vcrfally  received.  This  filence  might  be  owing  to  the 
Hebrews  themfelves,  who  fuppofing  this  letter  had  no 
relation  to  the  Gentiles,  might  be  at  no  pains  to  diffufe 
copies  of  it.  The  authors,  however,  on  whole  teftinio- 
ny  we  receive  it  as  authentic,  are  entitled  to  credit  ; 
for  they  lived  fo  near  the  age  of  the  apoftles,  that  they 
were  in  no  danger  of  being  impofed  on  ;  and  from  the 
numerous  hft  cl  books  which  they  rejected  as  fpuriou?, 
we  are  aflured  that  they  were  very  careful  to  guard 
againft  impofition.  It  is  often  quoted  as  Paul's  by  Cle- 
mens Alexandiinus,  about  the  year  194.  It  is  recei- 
ved and  quoted  as  Paul's  by  Origen,  about  230;  by 
Dionyfuis  biftiop  of  Alexandria  in  247  ;  and  by  a  nu- 
merous lift  of  fiicceeding  writers. 

The  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally  written 
in  Hebrew,  or  rather  Syro-Chaldaic  ;  a  laifl  which  we 
believe  on  the  teilimony  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Je- 
rome, and  Eul'cbius.  To  this  it  has  been  objeifted, 
that  as  thefe  writers  have  not  referred  to  any  authority, 
we  ought  to  confider  what  they  fay  on  this  fubjedl  mere- 
ly as  an  <  pinion.  But  as  they  ftale  no  reafons  for 
adopting  tliis  opinion,  but  only  mention  as  a  faifl  that 
Paul  wrote  to  tlie  Hebrews  in  their  native  language, 
we  muft  allow  that  it  is  their  teftimony  which  they 
Vol.  XVII. 


produce,  and  not  their  opinions.  Eu'ebius  informs  us, 
that  lome  fuppofed  Luke  the  Evangelift,  and  others 
Clemens  Ronumus,  to  have  been  the  tranfl.itcr. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  ancient  writers,  parti- 
cularly Clemens  Alexandiinus  Jerome,  and  Eiithalius, 

this  Epiftle  was  addrelied  to  tiie   Jews   in   Palcftlne. 

The  fcope  of  the  Epiftle  confirms  this  cpinion. 

Having  now  given  fulHcient  evidence  that  this 
Epiftle  was  written  by  Paul,  the  time  when  it  was  writ- 
ten may  be  eafily  determined  :  For  the  f.ilutati(.n  from 
the  faints  of  Italy  (chap.  iv.  24.),  together  with  the 
apoftle's  promife  to  fee  the  Hel)rews  (ver.  23.),  plain- 
ly intimate,  that  his  confinement  was  then  either  ended 
or  on  the  eve  of  being  ended.  It  miift  tliercfore  lave 
been  written  foon  after  the  Epiftles  to  the  Colofll.ms 
Ephefians,  and  Philemon,  and  not  long  before  Paul  Icit 
Italy,  that  is,  in  the  year  61  or  62. 

As  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Mofaio  law  would 
naturally  infift  on  the  divine  authority  of  Moi'cs,  on  the 
majcfty  and  glory  attending  its  promulgation  by  the 
miniftry  of  angels,  and  the  great  privileges  it  afforded 
thofe  who  adhered  to  it  ;  the  apoftle  fhows, 

1.  That  in  all  thefe  fcveral  articles  Chriftianity  had 
an  infinite  fuperiority  to  the  law. 

This  topic  he  purfues  from  chap.  i.  to  xi.  wherein 
he  reminds  the  believing  Hebrews  of  the  extraordinary 
favour  Ihown  them  by  God,  in  fending  them  a  revela- 
tion by  his  own  fon,  whofe  glury  was  far  fuperior  to 
that  of  angels  (chap.  i.  throughout)  ;  very  naturally 
inferring  from  hence  the  danger  of  defpiling  Chrift  on 
account  of  his  humiliation,  which,  in  perfe<5l  confift- 
ence  with  his  dominion  over  the  world  to  come,  was 
voluntarily  fwhrnittd  to  by  him  for  wife  and  importrnt 
reafons  j  particularly  to  deliver  us  from  the  fe.lr  of 
death,  and  to  encourage  the  freedom  of  our  accefs  to 
God  (chap.  li.  throughout).  With  the  fame  view  he 
magnifies  Chrift  as  fuperior  to  Mofes,  their  great  legif- 
lator  ;  and  from  the  puniftimcEt  inflifled  on  thofe  who 
rebelled  againft  the  authority  of  Mofes,  infers  the  dan- 
ger of  contemning  the  promifes  of  the  Gofpel  (chnp. 
iii.  2 — 13).  And  as  it  was  an  eafy  tranCcionto  c.\\\  to 
mind  on  this  occafion  that  reft  in  Canaan  to  which  the 
authority  invefted  in  Mofes  was  intended  to  lead  them  ; 
the  apoftle  hence  cautions  them  againft  unbelief,  as 
what  would  prevent  their  entering  into  a  fuperior  ftate 
of  reft  to  what  the  Jews  ever  enjoyed  (chap.  iji.  14. 
iv.  11).  This  caution  is  ftill  farther  enforced  by  aw- 
ful views  of  God's  omnifcience,  and  a  lively  reprefenta- 
tion  ol  the  high  priefthood  cf  Chrift  (chap.  iv.  to  the 
end  ;  and  chap,  v,  throughout).  In  the  next  place,  he 
intimates  the  very  hopelefs  fituation  of  th'Te  who  ape- 
ftatife  from  Chriftianity  (chap.  vi.  i — y.)  ;  and  then, 
for  the  comfort  and  confirmation  of  fincerc  believers, 
difplays  to  them  the  goodnefs  of  God,  and  his  faithful 
adherence  to  his  holy  engagements ;  the  performance  of 
which  is  fealed  by  the  entrance  of  Chrift  into  heaven  as 
our  forerunner  (chap.  vi.  9.  to  the  end).  Still  far- 
ther to  illuftrate  the  charadler  of  out  I..nrd,  he  enters 
into  a  parallel  between  him  and  Mekhi/edcc  as  to 
their  title  and  defcent ;  and,  from  inftarces  wlierein  the 
priefthood  of  Melchizedec  excelled  the  Levitic.d,  infers, 
that  the  glory  of  the  priefthood  of  Chrift  furpalfed  that 
under  the  law  (chap.  vii.  i  — 17).  From  thefe  premifes 
the  apoftle  argues,  that  the  Aaronical  priefthood  was 
not  only  excelled,  but  confummated  bv  that  of  Chrift, 
Y  ■  to 
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Scripturf.   to  which  it  was  only  introduflorr  and  fubfervient ;  and    Chrillians  weie  very  cautious  in  admitting  any  books   Scripturq. 
^—'-^^''^  of  coutfe,  that  the  obligation  of  the  law  was  henceforth    into  their  canon  whofe  authenticity  tliey  liad  any  reafon  ^— ^^^^^^ 
didolved    (chaj).  vii.  18.  to  the  end).     Then  recapitu-    to  ful'pett.     They   rejefled  all  the   writings  forged  by  Macknight 
lating  what  he  had  already  demonlbated  conceining  the    heretics  in  the  name  of  the  apollles,  anJ  certainly,  there-  <"'  'he 
lupenor  dignity  of  Chilli's  prlellhood,  he  thence  illuf-    fore,  would  not  receive  any  without  firll  fubjcifting  them  Ep'"''^*- 
trates  tlie  diftinguiflied    excellence  of    the  new  cove-    to   a  fevcre  fcrutiny.     Now,  though  thefe  live  epiftles 
nant,  as  not  only  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  but  evidently    were  not  immediately  acknowledged  as  the  wiiiings  of 
enriched  with  much  better  promifes  than  the  old  (ch.    the    apollles,     this    only  fliows  that  the  perfons  who 
viii.   throughout)  :   Explaining  farther  the  doiflrine  of   doubted  had  not  received  complete  and  inconteftable 
the  priefthood  and  interceflion  of  Chiill,  by  comparing    evidence  of  their  authenticity.     But  as  they  were  af- 
it  with  what  the  Jewilh  high-priefts  did  on  tlie  great    terwards  univerfally  received,  we  luve  every  reafon  to 
day  of  atonement  (chap.  ix.    i  — 14).     Afterwards  he    conclude,    that  upon   a  Uriel    ex  imination  they  were 
enlarges  on  the  necellity  of  (heddlng  ChrilVs  blood,  and    found  to  be  the  genuine  produdiohs  if  the  apollles. 
the  fufli.iei.cy  of  the  aioneirient  made  by  it  (chap.  ix.    The  truth  is,  fo  gi  od   an  1  pponuiii  y  had  the  ancient 
jj.  to  the  end) ;  and  proves   that  the  legal  ceremonies    Chrillians  ot  examining  ihis  matter,    fo  car  ful   were 
could  not  by  any  means  purify  the  conlcience  :  whence    tl.ey  to  guard  ag-^iiill  impnlition,  and  lo  we  1  f  unded 
he  infers  the  inlufficiency  of  the  Mofaic  law,  and   the    wa.s  their  judgment  con.tinipg  the  b''.  ks  ol  the  N.w 
necellity  of  looking  beyond  it  (cliap.  x.  i  — 15.)     He    Tcftinieiit,  tiiat,  as  Dr  Lardner  ib.erve:.,  n>  willing 
then  urges  the  Hebrev.-s  to  improve  the  privileges  wh.ch    whuh  they  pioii'Unced  genuine  has   \et  been  proved 
fuch  ai-Thigh-prieft  and  covenant  conferred  on  them,  to    fpnrious,  nor  have  we   at  li  is  d.^y   the  leall  leafon  to 
the  purpoies  of  approaching  God   with  confidence,  to    believe  any  hook  genuine  which  they  rcj.fted.  22^ 

a  coallant  attendance  on  his  worlhip,  and  moll  benevo-        That  the  Ep  lUe  <:'{  J  imes  wa-  written  in  the  apollo   Epiftle  of 
ient  legards  to  each  other  (chap.  x.  13 — 25).  heal  age  is  proved  by  the  qu  titions  of  ancient  aullors.  Jam.sthe 

Tiie  apoflle  having    thus  obviated  the  infinuations    Clemens    Rornanus  and   Ignatius  ieem  to  have  made  ^■'■^^• 

and  objectiop.s  of  the    Jews,    for    the  fatisfaition  and    reierences  to  it.      Origen  quotes   it  once  or  twee. — 

tllablilhment  of  the  believing  Hebrews,  proceeds,  There  are  feveral  realons  why  it  was  n:  t  more  generally 

■^^^  II.  'I'o  prepare  and   fortify  their  minds  againll  the    quoted  by  the  tirll  Chnllian  wiiters.     B-;ing  wiitten  to 

■^"■^  '"       ftorm  of  perfccution  which  in  pare  had  already  betalien    corieft  the  errors  and  vices  whicli  previJled  am.'iig  the 

lhem^'o       them,  which  was  likely  to  cnntinne  and  be  olten  renew-    Jews,  the  Gentiles  migj.t  think  it  cf  Lfs  importance  to 

bear  per-     ed,  he  reminds  them  of  thole   extremities  they  had  en-    them,  ard  theieforc  take  no  pains  to  procure  co,  ics  of 

fccutioii       duied,  and  ol  the  fatal  efFecls  which  would  attend  their    it.     As  the  author  wa^  fjnitinies  denominated  James 

with  for-     ypoilacy   (chap.   x.    26.   to  the  end);  caLing   to   their    the  Jull,  and  often  called  billh  p  of  Jeiufakm,  ii  mlglu 

titude.         remembrance  the  eminent  examples  of  f.iith  and  forti-    be  doubted  whether  he  was  one  of  the  apollles.     iiut 

tude  exliibitcd  by  h'.  ly  men,  and  recorded  in  the  Old    its  authenticity  does  not  leen  to  hive  been  fufp^ifled  on 

Teftament   (chap.  xi.  1—20).     He  concludes  his  dif-    account  of  the  doc^iines  whicli  it  contains.     L,  moJern 

couife   Willi    i';lancing  at  many  other    iilullrions  wor-    times,  iudcL-d,  Luther  c.iUcd  it  a  lha«y  epilile  (ip'ijlola 

thies ;  and  bclides  thole  recor.ied  in   Scrij.tuie,  refers  Jlritmima),  and  exclu.led  it  from  the  lacred  writings,  on 

10  the  cafe  of  feveral  wiio  fulFered  under  the  periecu-    account  of  its  apparent  opprficion    to  the  apoltle  Paul 

lion  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2    Maccab.  chap.  v.ii.    conceiningjullirtcati' n  by  faith. 

&c.  chap.  xi.  30.  xii.  2).  'V\\\i  Epillle  could  not  be  written  by  James  the  Elder, 

Having  thus  finilhcd  the  argumentative  part  of  the  the  fon  oi  Zebeuee,  and  bro:her  of  J,)!in,  who  was  be- 
Epiftle,  the  apoftle  jirocecds  to  a  general  application  ;  headed  by  Herod  m  the  year  44,  for  it  contains  paliages 
in  which  he  exhorts  the  Hebrew  Chrillians  to  patience,  w-hicli  refer  to  a  later  period.  It  mull,  tl.crelnie,  have 
peace,  and  holinefs  (Chap.  xii.  3 — 14.)  ;  cautions  them  been  the  compolitK  n  of  J:imc»  ilie  Lei  ,  he  fon  of 
againll  fecular  views  and  fenl'ual  gratihcations,  by  lay-  Aipheus,  who  was  call.-d  the  Lord's  brahdr,  becaufe 
ing  before  them  the  incomparable  excellence  of  the  he  was  ihe  fon  of  Mary,  the  filter  of  (  tir  Lor.'s  mo-  ^25 
blellings  introduced  by  the  Golpel,  which  even  the  Jew-  ther.  As  to  the  date  of  this  Eputlc,  Lardner  fixes  it  The  date 
ilh  economy,  glorious  and  magniticent  as  it  was,  did  by    m  the  year  61  or  62. 

no  means  equal ;  exhorts  them  to  brotherly  alFedl  on,        J  imes  the  Leis  llatedly  refided  at  J-.rufalem,  whence 
purity,  conipalTion,  dependence  on  the  divine  car e,  lleJ-    he  haih  been  Ityled   by  fome  ancient  f  itiieis  bilhtp  ..f 
taftnefs  in  the  profeffion  of  truth,  a  life  of  thanklu.nefs    that  city,  though  without  fnlhcient  fnunda.ion.     N  .w  Dod- 
to  God,  and  benevolence  to  man  :  and  concludes  the    James  being  one  of  the  apollles  of  the  circumciiion,  driJgc's 
whole  with  recommending  their  pious  ininiltcrs  to  their    while  he  confined  hu  perlonal  abours  to  the  inhabitants  P^'m'ly  Ej 
particular  regard,  intieating  their  prayers,  faluting  and    "t  Judea,  it  was  ver;  natural  lor  him  to  endeav.  ur  by  P°  "<"■• 
213        granting  tlicm  his  ufiial  b^'nediilion.  *i;s  wiitm;  s  to  extei.d  his  lervices  to  the  J  wiih  Chrif- 

'Tliefcven        The  Veven  following  Epilllep,  one  of  James,   two  of   tians  who   were  dilpeiled  ahead   in  more  dillant  le-       ^^^ 
Catholic      Peter,  tliree  of  John,  and  one  of  Jude,  have  been  dif-    gi"ns.     For  this  puipofe,  there  are   two  points  wl  i  h  ^j  j^^ 
tpilUes.        tinguifhed  by  the  appeFation  oi  athdic  or  ger.eia/  e^^'ii-    the  apoille  fee-ms  to  have  |>rii;cipally  aimed  a',  thougli  fign  of  it 
ties,  becaufe  moft  of  them  are  inlci  ined,  noi  to  parii-    he  ha-.h  not  purlued  them  in  an  orderly  and  log.cal  me- 
cular  churches  or   p.rlons,  but  lo  ihe  body  of  Jewilh    thod,  l,u    in  liic  f.ee  cpill.lary  manner,  h.m  iiiug  them 
or  Genlile  converts  over  the  world.     The  authenticity   jointly  or  diilinctly  as  occalions  nauiraily  orlcred.    A. id 
cf  fome  of  thcfe  has  been  frequently  queai.  ned,  viz,    lliele   were,  •'  to  correifl   thole  eruns  both  in  d.  ifliine 
the  Epiftle  of  James,  ihc  fee  iid  of  Peter,  the  Epillle  of   and  pradice  into  which  the  Jewilh  Chrillians  had  fahen, 
Jude,  and  the  fecond  and  third  of  John.     The  ancient    whicli  might  otherwife  have  produced  latal  coofequen- 

cct; 
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Seripture.  ccs ;  and  then  to  cft-iblilii  the  Litli  and  aiiimati;  iIk 
'^^'-^~'^  hojw  of  ilncere  believers,  both  unJer  iheir  prcieiit  and 
then  .ipproaching  fulfirliigs." 

The  opinions  which  he  is  mod  anxious  to  refute  arc 
ihefe,  that  Cd  is  the  .iuthoi  of  fin,  (ch.  i.  13.)  ;  that 
the  bthet  of  the  duclriaes  of  the  Gol'pel  was  fufficient 
to  procure  tlie  favour  i;f  Gf>d  for  tiieiii,  howcvL-r  defi- 
cier.t  they  were  in  good  works,  (cli.  ii.)  He  dill'uades 
llie  Jfws  trom  aipiiing  to  the  olfice  ot  teachers  in  the 
third  cli..pter,  becaufe  ilieir  prejudices  i;i  favour  ot  the 
law  of  Mofes  niighi  induce  them  to  pervert  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gofpel.  H-  theiclore  guards  them  againll  the 
fins  o!  the  tongue,  by  reprefenting  ih.cn  pernicious  ef- 
fefts  ;  and  as  thvy  ihoiiglit  tlienifelves  wiie  and  intelli- 
gent, anu  were  ambiiioU'.  of  becoming  teachers,  he  ad- 
vifes  them  to  inakegoij  their  pretenfions,  by  Ih'wing 
themfelvcs  p.  fl'elfed  ol  that  wifdom  which  is  trom  above, 
(ch.  iii.) 

(The  dtftrufticn  of  Jernfalem  was  now  approaching  ; 
the  Jews  were  fpllt  into  factions,  and  often  llaughtered 
one  another  ;  ihe  apoflle,  ihe:etore,  in  the  f  urth  chap- 
ter, admcninies  them  to  puiily  ihenifelves  from  thol'e 
vices  wliicli  produced  tumults  and  bloodlhed.  To  roufe 
them  to  repentance,  he  forctels  the  niiferics  that  were 
coming  upon  them.  Laiily,  he  cliecks  an  irreligious 
f|;int  ihat  feems  to  have  prev  ;iled,  and  concludes  the 
tp.llle  with  feveral  e.xhonatii  ns. 

The  auiheniitity  of  the  tirlt  Epidle  of  Peter  h.^s 
never  been  denied.  It  is  referred  to  by  Clemens 
Ri  nianu5,  by  Polycarp,  and  is  quoted  by  fapias.  Ire- 
ca:us,  Clemens  AUimdrinu',  ar.d  Tcr.uilian.  It  is 
adoiilF^d  t.  the  ftrange:s  I'cattereJ  through  Pontns,  &c. 
who  aie  evidenily  Chrillians  in  general,  as  appears  from 
chap.il  10.  "In  time  p.dl  they  were  ncjt  a  perple, 
but  are  now  tlie  people  of  God."  From  Peter's  fend- 
ing the  falutat:on  of  the  church  at  Babylon  to  the 
Cniillians  in  P..ntus,  Sec.  it  i^  geiurally  believed  that 
he  wr.'te  it  -.n  B.ibjhn.  There  was  a  BaSylon  in 
Kgypt  ,ind  arolher  in  AiTyria.  It  coiild  nf  t  be  the 
forn.er,  fir  it  was  an  obf  urc  place,  wl)ich  feems  to 
have  had  no  churth  U  r  the  f.ur  firll  centuries.  We 
have  no  nu'.hority  to  affirm  th  it  Perer  evei  v.-.is  in  Af- 
fyria.  The  moii  probable  i  pinion  is  t!iat  of  Grotius, 
Whuby,  LarJner,  as  well  as  oi  Eufebius,  Jerome,  and 
g        o  hers,  that  by  Babylon  P'.ter  figuratively  means  Rome. 

The  date     Lardiierdatci  it  in  63  or  64,  or  at  the  l.iteil  6j. 

az9  St  Peter's  chief  dcfign  is  to  contirm  the  do^rine  of 

Arid  dclign  St  Pat;!,  which  the  falfe  teachers  pretended  he  was  op. 

'■"•  pofing  ;   and  to  alTlire  the  pr>,lelylcs  that   thev  ll  od  'n 

the  true  grace  of  God,  (ch.  v.  12.)  With  lijii  view  he 
cjUs  iheni  elee't ;  and  mei.lioni,  that  they  liad  been 
declared  fuch  by  the  efFufi.n  of  the  Holy  Gholl  upon 
them,  (ch.  1.  1,  2.)  He  alfuies  them  that  they  were  re- 
generate without  circumcifioii,  merely  through  the  Gof- 
pel a  d  re;urreifliiin  ot  Chiill,  ^ver.  3,  4,  21 — 25.  ; 
and  that  their  lutfeiings  were  no  argument  (f  their  be- 
ing urdcr  the  difplf afure  of  Goa,  as  the  Jews  im.igintd, 
(ver.  6 — 12).  He  recommends  it  to  tlieni  t)  hope 
for  grace  to  the  end,  (ver.  13.}  He  teftifies,  that 
th;y  were  not  redeemed  by  the  Palch:il  lamb,  but 
through  Cl.iiit,  wh  in  God  had  pre-otdaincd  for  this 
])urpoi"e  before  the  fiundation  of  the  wotld,  (ver. 
iS— 20.) 

The  fcc-  nd  Epiftle  r^  Peter  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  wiiter  extant  till  the  fourth  century,  tr<;m  v.-hith 
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time  it  has  been  received  by  all  CiiriAians  except  ilie  Sy- 
rians. Jerome  acquaints  w-,  that  it>  auiluntiti:y  was 
dilpulcd,  on  account  of  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  llyle  of  it  and  the  tornier  Epiftle.  But  this 
remarkable  dili'erence  in  llyle  is  confined  to  the  2d  chap- 
ter of  the  2d  EpdUe.  No  objeiftion,  however,  can  be 
drawn  from  this  circumftancc ;  for  the  fubjeil  <  f  that 
chapter  is  different  Irom  the  reft  of  Peter's  writings, 
and  nothing  i,  fu  well  known  as  that  different fulj.cts 
fuggell  dii'fcrent  ftyles.  Peter,  in  defcribing  the  cha- 
rader  of  fome  flagitious  impoftors,  feels  an  indignation 
which  he  cannot  lupprefs :  it  breaks  cut,  therefore,  in 
the  bold  and  ar.imated  figures  of  an  oriental  writer. 
Such  a  diverfity  of  llyle  is  not  uncommon  in  the  bell 
writers,  efpecially  when  warmed  with  their  fubjedt. 

This  objee^ion  being  removed,  we  contend  that  this 
Epiftle  was  wiitten  by  Peter,  from  the  infcripti  n,  Si- 
in.n  Peter,  a  Jervant  and  an  apojlle  of  Jfus  Chrijl.  It 
appears  from  chap.  i.  16,  17,  18,  that  the  writer  was 
one  ol  the  difciplcs  who  faw  the  transfiguration  of  our 
SaTiour.  Since  it  has  never  been  afcribed  to  James,  or 
John,  it  mult  theiel'ore  have  bee.i  Peter.  It  is  evident, 
from  chap.  iii.  i.  that  the  author  had  written  an  Epiftle 
beiore  to  the  fame  pcrlbns,  which  is  another  circum- 
ftance  that  proves  Peter  to  be  the  author. 

It  ib  ackiiov'ledged,  liowever,  that  all  this  evidence  is 
merely  inten.al  ;  for  we  have  not  been  able  t )  find  any 
ejitcni.il  evidence  upon  the  lubjeift.  If,  therefore,  the 
credit  which  we  give  to  any  fad  is  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  evidence  with  which  it  is  accomp.inicd, 
we  (hall  allow  more  authority  due  to  the  Gofpels  than 
to  the  Epiitlcs  ;  more  to  thole  epiftles  which  have  been 
generally  acknowledged  than  to  thofe  which  have  been 
controverted  ;  and  therefore  1.0  doiftrine  ot  Ch.  iftia'.iity 
ought  to  be  founded  foKly  upon  them.  It  may  aho  be 
added,  that  perhaps  the  beft  way  of  determining  what 
are  the  eliendal  d(;(flnnes  of  C'hriftianity  woulii  be  to 
e.\amine  what  are  the  d(  ctrines  whicli  occur  oftenell 
in  the  Golpels  ;  ;or  the  Goipels  are  the  plainneft  parts  of 
the  New  Tellamenl ;  ana  tlieir  authenticity  is  moll 
completely  proved.  They  are  therefore  bcft  fitted  for 
common  readers.  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  we  prefumc, 
tha  our  Saviour  taught  all  the  d  flrines  ot  the  Ciirif- 
tian  religion  himfelf ;  that  he  r  peated  them  on  different 
occaiioni),  and  inculcated  them  with  an  earreftnels  pro- 
purtionab'.e  to  liicirin,po:ta'.ice.  The  Epilllcs  are  to  be 
coniiJcred  as  a  commentaiy  on  the  cli'eiitial  doflrines  of 
the  Gol'pel,  adapted  to  the  fitu<ition  and  circomftancesof 
p.ircicular  chtiche'),  and  perhaps  fometimes  explaining 
do<flnnes  of  inferi  t  impoitanee.  I.  The  eirential  do4» 
trines  are  therefore  nrit  to  be  fought  for  i;  the  Gnfpeh, 
and  to  be  determined  by  the  niimi-er  of  times  they  oecur. 
2.  They  are  to  be  fought  for,  in  the  ne.xt  place,  in  the  un- 
ccii.trovertcd  Epiftle^,  in  thefame  maiincr.  3  Noeilential 
doctrine  ougiit  to  l)e  loundeU  on  a  finjjlc  paffage,  nor 
on  the  authority  of  a  controverted  Epiftle. 

That  Peter  was  old,  and  near  his  en<!,  when  he 
wrote  this  Epiftle,  may  be  interred  from  chap.  1.  14. 
"  Knowing  tnat  ihorily  I  muft  put  off  this  tabernacle, 
even  as  our  Lord  Jefus  has  illev^n  rr.e."  L-irchi<;r  thinks 
it  was  wiiiten  fc>on  al'ierilie  foimcr  0:heri,  perhaps 
with  more  accuracy,  date  it  in  67. 

The  general  defign  of  this  Epiiilc  is  to  confirm  the 

dodlrincs  and  inllruclions  delivered  in  the  former ;  "  to 

excite  the  Chriil.an  converts  to  aoori^  and  ftediallly  ad- 
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iscripture.  lieio  to  ilieir  holy  religion,  as  a  religion    proceeding  fifts  only  of  13  vcrfes ;  and  of  thefe  eight  may  be  found    Scripwirt. 

'—■^-■''-'■^  from  God,  notwithlhinJing  the  artifices  of  ialfc  t-ach-  in  the  ill  Epiltle,  in  which  the  fenfc  or  language  is  pre-  ^-'^'-"— ' 

ers,  whofe  charafter  is  at  large  defciibed  ;  or  the  per-  cifely  the;  lame. 
I,,        fecirjon  of  their  bitter  and  inveterate  enemies."  The  fccond  Epiftle  is   quoted  by   Irena-U5,  and  was 

FlrftEpif-       The  firftEpiftle  of  John  is  afcribed  by  the  unanimous  received  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus.       Both  were  ad- 

tleof  John,  fuffrage  of  the  ancients  to  the  beloved  difciple  of  our  mitted  by  Atlianafius,  by  Cyril  of  Jerufalcm,  and  by 

Itsauthcn-  Lo^d.       It  ii  referred  to  by  Polycarp,  is  quoted  by  Jerome.     The  fecund  is  addrelfed  to  a  woman  of  dif- 

Papias,  by  Irenaius,  and  was  received  as  genuine  by  tinftion  whofe   name  is   by  fome  luppofed  to  be  Cyria 

Clemens  Alcxandrinus,    by  Dionyfius  of  Alexandria,  (taking  »t-f-«  for  a  proper  name),  by  others  7i<:/>i7a.  The 

by  Cyprian,  by  Origen,  and   Eufebius.     There  is  fuch  third  is   infcribed   to  Gaius,   or  Caius  accordmg  to  the 

a  refemblance   between  the  ftyle  and  fentiments  of  this  Latin  orthography,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Lardner, 

Epiille  and  thnfe  of  the  Gofpel  according  to  Jnhn,  as  was  an  eminent  Chriltian,  that  lived  in   fome  city  of 

to  afford  the   hieheft  dec^ree  of  Lnteinal  evidence  that  Afia  not  far  Irom  Ephefus,  where  St  John  chiefly  re- 

they  are  the  compofitinn'of  the  lame  author.     In  the  fided  after  his   leaving  Judea.     The   time  of  writing 

ftyle  of  this  apollle   there  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  thefe  two  EpilUes  cannot  be  detei  mined  with  any  cer- 

aad  efpecially  in  this  EpilHe.  His  fentences,  conlidered  tainty.     They  are  fo  fliort  that  an   an.ilyfu  of  them   is 

feparately,  are  exceedinp;  clear    and  intelligible  ;    but  not  neceffary. 
when  we  fearch  for  their    conneaion,    we  frequently        The  Epiftle  of  Jude  is  cited  by  no  ancient  Chriftian 


ticity  and 
ftyle. 


meet  with  greater  difficulties  than  we  do  even  in  the 
Epiftles  of  St  Paul.  The  principal  fignature  and  cha- 
raderiftic  of  his  manner  is  an  anlefs  and  amiab'.e  fim- 
plicity,  and  a  fingular  modefty  and  ca  nlour,  in  conjunc- 
tion will)  a  vvond'eriul  fublimity  of  fentiment.     His  con- 


writer  extant  before  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  about  the 
year  194  ;  but  this  autlior  has  tranfcribed  eight  or  ten 
verfes  in  his  Slrnmata  and  Pedagogue.  It  is  quoted 
once  by  Tertullian  about  the  year  200 ;  by  Origen  fre- 
quently about  230.     It   was  not  however  received  by 
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ceptions  are  apparently  delivered  to  us  in  the  order  in  many  of  the  ancient  Chriftians,  on  account  of  a  fuppo- 

which  they  arofe  to  his  own  mind,  and  are  not  the  pro-  fed  quotalion  from   a   book  of  Enoch.     But  it  is  not 

duft  of  artificial  reafaning  or  laboured  inveftigation.  certain  that  Jude  quotes  any  book.     He  only  fays  that 

It  is  impoffible  to  fix  with  any  precifion  the  dale  of  £rwc/i  prophejied,  fajinv.  The  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thou- 
this  Epiftle,  nor  can  we  determine  to  what  perfons  it  fandofhisfawts.  'Ihefe  might  be  words  of  a  prophecy- 
was  addrelfed.  preferred   by  tradition,  and  inferted  occafionally  in  dif- 

The  leading  defign  of  the  apoftle  is  to  fhow   the  in-  ferent  writings.     Nor   is  there  any  evidence   that  there 

fiifficiency  of  faith,  and  the  external  profeffion  of  reli-  was  fuch  a  book  as   Enoch's  prophecies  in   the  time  of 

gion,  feparate  from  morality  ;  to  guard  the  Chrillians  Jude,  though  a   book  of  that  name  was  extant  in  the 

to  whom  he  writes  againll  the  delufive  arts  of  the  cor-  fecond  and  third  centuries.      As  to  the  date  of  this 

ruptors  of  Chriftianit'y,   whom  he  calls  Antichrifi; ;  and  Epiftle  nothing  beyond  conjedure  can  be  pr.  duccd. 
to  inculcate  univerfal  benevolence.     His  admonitions         The  defign  of  it  is,  by  delcribing  the  char.ider  of 

concerning  the  neceflrty  of  good  moraL,  and   the  inef-  the  falfe  teachers,  and  the  p'nulliments  to  which  they 

ficacy  of  external  pr  feffi  >ns,    are  fcaltered   over  the  were  liable,   to  caution  Chriftians  againft  llllening  to 

Epiille,  but   are  moft  frequent  in  the  ift,  2d,  and   3d  their  fuggeftion^,  and  being  thereby  perverted  from  the 

chapters.     The  enemies  or  corrnptors  of  Chriftianity,  faith  and  purity  of  the  Gofpel. 

againft  whom  he  contends,  feem  to  have  denied  that        The  Apocalypfe  or  Revelation  has  not  always  been 

Jefus  was  the  Mefiiah,  the  Son  of  God    (chip.   ii.   22.  unanimoufly  received  as  the  genuine  proJu(ftion  ot  the 

V.  I.),  and  had  adually  come  into  the  world  in  a  human  apoltle  J"hn.     Its  authenticity  is  proved,  however,  by 

form  (chap.  iv.  2,  3.)'    The  earneftnefs  and  frequency  the   teltmiony  of  many  refpeftable  authors  of  the  firft 

with  which  tliis  apoftle  recon-miends  the  duty  of  bene-  centuries.     It  is  referred  to  by  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  : 

volence  is  remarkable.     He  makes  it  the  dlllinguilhing  it  was  admitted   by  Juilin  Martyr  as  the   work  of  the 

charafteriftic  of  the  difciples  of    Jefus,  the  only  fure  .^poft^e  John.     It  is  often  quoted  by  Ir'jnxus,  by  Tlie- 

pledge  of  our  I've  to  God,  and  the  only  alfurance  of  ophilus  uithop  ot  Antiuch,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 

eternal  l>fe,  (chap.  iii.   14,  15.)     Benevolence  vnh-  his  by  Tertullian,  by  Origen,  and  by  Cyprian  of  Carthage, 

favourite  theme,  wjiich  he  atfealonately  i)relfed  upon  It  was  aUb  received  by  Heretics,  by  Novatus  and  his 

others,  and    conftanily  praftifed  himfelf.     It-  was  con-  followers,   bj  the  Donatifts,  and   by  the  Arians.     For 

I'piciious  in  his  condndt  to  his  great  Mafter,  and  in  the  the  firft  two  centuries  no  part  of  llie  New  Tcitament 
recipr('cal  affedtion  which  it  i;-.fpircd  in  h.is  facied  hrxMit. 
lie  continued  to  reci.nnnend  it  in  his  laft  words.  Wlien 
Ids  extreme  age  and  infirmities  had  fo  wafted  his  ftien^^'th 
that  he  was  nicapa'.)le  to  exercife  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice, the  venerable  (4d  man,  anxious  to  exert  in  the  ler- 
vice  of  his  M.dlcr  the  little  llrength  v/hich  ftill  remain- 
ed, caufed  himRlf  to  be  carried  to  church,   and,  in  the 
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was  more  univerlally  acknowledged,  or  mentioned  with 
higher  lelpcifl'.  But  a  difpute  having  arifi-n  ab'nit  the 
iriillennium,  Caius  with  fome  others,  about  tlie  year 
212,  to  end  the  contioverfy  as  fpeedily  and  efFe^Su.^l!/ 
as  pofirble,  ventuied  to  deny  tiie  authority  of  the  book 
which  had  given  occalion  to  it. 

The  book  of  Revelaiion,  as  we  learn  from  Rev.  i.  9. 


«39 

midll    rf  the   congregaiiin,  he  repeated  thefe  words,    was  written  in    the  ille  of  Faimrs.     According  to  the  ^j ;, 
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"  Liule  children,  love  one  another." 

It  has  been  obfcrvcd  by  Dr  Mill  that  the  fecond  and 

third  EpiT-  third  Epiftles  of  John  are  fo  fhort,  and  refcmble  the  firft 

fo  much  in   fentiiiicnt  and    Qyle,  that  it  is  not  wortli 


tie  of 
John. 


while  to  contend  about  them.     The  fecond  Epiftlc  con- 


general  teftimony  of  ancient  auth'irs,  John  wasbanilhed 
into  Patmos  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  reftored  by 
his  l'ucceft"iT  Nerva.  But  th.e  book  could  not  be  pub- 
lilhcd  till  after  John's  releafe,  when  he  returned  to 
Ephefus.     As  D,-imitian  died  in  56,  and  his  perl'ecution 

did 
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irc.  did  not  commence  till  near  the  end  cf  his  reign,  the  Re- 
~^  '  "*'  velation  might  therefore  be  publifhed  in  96  or  97. 

Here  we  Ihould  conclude  ;  but  as  the  curious  reader 
'crcy's        "lay  defire  to  be  informed  how  the  predivflions  revealed 
Ley  to  the  in  this  book  of  St  John  have  ufually  been  interprered 
(cw  icf-   and  applied,   we    Ihall    confilkntly    with    our  fubj'jift 
"lent.        fubjoin   a   key  to    the    propkcctrs  conlaimd  In  the    Revela- 
tion.    This  IS  extraifled  from  tlie  learned  diiFertations  of 
Dr  Newton,  bilhop  of  liriftol  (i) :   to  which  the  reader 
is  referred  lor  a  more  full  illultration  of  the  ftveral  parts, 
as  llie  concifenefs  of  our  plan  only  admits  a  Ihort  analy- 
fis  or  abridgment  rf  them. 
irNcw-         Nothing  (fa  prophetical  nature  occurs   in  the  firft 
jn't  ex-     three  chapters,  except,  i.  What   is  faid  concerning  tlie 
lication  of  church  ot  Ephefus,  that  her  "  candlellick  (hall  be   re- 
le  pro-      moved   out  of  its  place,"  which  is  now  verified,  not 
hic'hhave""'^  in  this,  but  in  all  the  other  Afia'ic  churches  which 
een  alrca-  exilled  at    that   time  ;  the   light  (^f  the  Gofpcl  Iiaving 
y  accom-   been  taken  from  them,  not  only  by  their  herefies  and 
lilhed.       divilion:>  from  within,  but  by  the  arms  of  the  Saracens 
from  without:    And,    2.    Concerning    the  church   of 
Smyrna,  that  (lie  iha'l  "  have  tribulation   ten  days  ;" 
that  is,  in  prophetic  language,  "  ten  years;"  referring 
to  llie  perfecution  of  Dioclefian,  whicii  alone  of  all  the 
general  perlecutions  lalled  fo  long. 

The  next  fire  chapters  relate  to  the  opening  of  the 
Srven  Sea, J  ;  and  by  tlnfe  feals  are  intimated  fo  many 
diflerent  periods  of  the  prophecy.  Six  ol  thefe  feals 
are  opened  in  tiie  (ixth  and  feventh  chapters. 

Thejirjl  Jeal  or  period  is  memorable  for  conquetls. 
It  commences  with  Vefpafian,  ani.:  terminates  in  Nerva  ; 
and  during  this  time  Judea  was  f  ibjugated.  They>- 
mnd/al  is  noted  for  war  and  flaughter.  It  commences 
with  Tiajan,  and  continues  thrc.ugh  his  reign,  and  that 
of  his  fuccelfors.  In  this  period,  ihe  Jews  were  entire- 
ly routed  and  difperfed  ;  and  great  was  the  flaughter 
and  devaftation  occafioned  by  the  contending  parties. 
The  e/>irj  fea/ h  ch  tiaiftcrifed  by  a  rigorous  execution 
oljullice,  and  an  abundant  pruvKion  of  corn,  wine,  and 
oil.  It  commences  with  Sepiimius  Scverus.  He  and 
Alexander  Scverus  wcrejull  and  levere  emperors,  and 
at  the  fame  time  highly  celebrated  for  the  regard 
they  paid  to  the  felicity  of  their  people,  by  procu- 
ring them  plenty  of  every  thing,  and  particulaily 
corn,  wine,  and  oil.  This  period  tailed  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Scpiimian  family.  The  fourth /eal  m  dif- 
tiiiguilhed  by  a  c  ncurrence  of  evils,  fuch  as  war,  fa- 
mip.e,  pellileiice,  and  wild  beafts  ;  by  all  which  the  Ro- 
man enipire  was  remarkably  infefted  from  the  reign  of 
Maximm  to  that  of  Dioclefian.  '["he  Ji/tii  feal  begins 
at  Dioclefian,  and  is  fignalized  by  the  great  perlccution, 
from  whence  aroli:  that  niemoral>le  era,  the  Era  of 
Martyrs.  With  Conltantine  begins  the  Jixlh  feal,  a 
peiioj  of  revolutions,  piSured  forth  by  gre.it  conimo- 
lions  in  earth  and  in  heaven,  alluding  10  the  fubverfion 
of  Piganifm  and  ihe  ellablilhment  of  Chrillianity.  This 
period  lalled  from  the  reii;n  t'f  Conftantine  the  Great 
to  ih.it  of  Theodol'ius  the  fiilh  The  feventh  fed  includes 
under  it  the  remaining  pai  ts  of  the  prophecy,  and  com- 
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prehends  feven  periods  diftinguiflied  by  the  founding  of  Scrlptme 
feven  trumpets.  >«»-v— >» 

As  the  feals  foretold  the  ftate  cf  the  Roman  em- 
pire before  and  till  it  became  Chriftian,  lo  the  tram- 
pets  forelhow  the  fate  of  it  afterwards  ;  each  trumpet 
being  an  alarm  to  one  nation  or  c  ther,  roufmg  them  up 
to  overthrow  that  empire. 

Four  of  thefe  trumpets  are  founded  in  the  eightlj 
chapter. 

At  tlie  founding  of  the  firft,  Alaric  and  his  Goths 
invade  the  Roman  empire,  belicgc  Rome  twice,  and  fet 
it  on  fire  in  fevcral  places.  At  the  founding  of  the  fe- 
cond,  Attila  and  his  Huns  waile  the  Roman  provinces, 
and  compel  the  ealiern  emperor  Theodofius  the  fecond, 
and  the  weltern  emperor  Valentinian  the  third,  to  fub- 
mit  to  Ihameful  terms.  At  the  founding  of  the  third, 
Genfericand  his  Vandals  arrive  from  Atrica  ;  fpoil  and 
plunder  Rome,  and  fet  fail  again  with  immenle  wealtli 
and  innumerable  captives.  At  the  founding  of  the 
fourth,  Odoacer  and  the  Heruli  put  an  end  to  tlie  very- 
name  ot  the  weltern  empire  ;  'i'heodoric  founds  t!ic 
kingdom  of  the  Oftrogoths  in  Italy  ;  and  at  laft  Italy 
becomes  a  province  of  the  eaftern  empire,  Rome  being 
governed  by  a  duke  under  the  exarch  of  Ravenna. 
As  the  foregoing  trumpets  relate  chiefly  to  the  down- 
fal  ot  the  wcllern  empire,  fo  do  the  two  following  to 
th.it  of  the  eaftern.  They  are  founded  in  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  part  of  the  eleventh  chapters.  At  the  found- 
ing of  the  fifth  trumpet,  Mahomet,  that  blazing  ftar,  ap- 
pears, opens  the  bottomlefs  pit,  and  with  his  locufts  the 
Arabians  darkens  the  fun  and  ait.  And  at  tl  e  founding 
of  the  fixth,  a  period  not  yet  finilhcd,  the  lour  angels, 
that  is,  the  four  fultans,  or  leaders  of  the  Turks  and 
Othmans,  are  looted  from  the  river  Euphrates.  The 
Greek  or  Eaftern  empire  was  cruelly  "hurt  and  tor- 
mented" under  the  fifth  trumpet ;  but  under  the  fixth, 
it  v\  as  "  flain,"  and  utterly  dcftroyed. 

The  Latin  or  Weftern  Church  not  being  reclaim- 
ed by  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  or  Eaftern,  but  ftill 
perlilting  in  that  idolatry  and  wickeJnefs  ;  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  chapter,  and  under  the  found  of 
this  fixth  trumpet,  is  introduced  a  vifion  preparative  to 
the  prophecies  re('pe<51ing  the  Weftern  Church,  wherein 
an  angel  is  reprefented,  having  in  his  hand  a  little  book, 
or  codicil,  de/crihing  the  calamities  that  Ihould  overtake 
that  church.  The  me.ifuring  ol  the  temple  Ihows,  that 
during  all  this  period  there  will  be  fome  true  Chriftian*, 
who  will  cor.foim  themfclves  to  the  rule  of  God's  word, 
even  whilft  tlie  outer  court,  that  is,  the  external  and 
more  exttnlive  part  of  this  temple  or  church,  is  trodden 
under  foot  by  Gentiles,  ;.  e.  fuch  Ciiriftians  as,  in  tl'.cir 
idolatrous  worlhip  and  perfecuting  pradice,  refemble 
and  outdo  the  Gentiles  thcmfclvef.  Yet  againft  ihefe 
corrupters  of  religion  there  wiil  always  be  fome  true 
wiineires  to  proteft,  who,  however  they  may  be  over- 
borne at  times,  and  in  appearance  reduced  to  death,  yet 
will  arife"  again  from  tune  to  lime,  till  at  laft  they  tri- 
umph and  gloiioufiy  afcend.  The  eleventh  chapter 
concludes  with  the  founding  of  tlie  feventh  trumpet. 

In 


( 1 )  Diirertations  on  the  prophecies  which  have  remarkably  been  fulfilled,  and  at  this  time  are  fulfiUiog,  ia  th^ 
wosld,  vol.  iii.  8vo, 
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here  faid,  no  one  would  venture  to  put  out  money  oi' 
anolher  updn  ;i  fetuvity,  it  lie  ucie  oblijjed  to  warrant 
and  make  it  good  in  cile  a  lol's  ILould  happen,  without 
any  fraud  in  liim. 

SCROIJICULUS  CORDIS,  the  I'ame  as  Antkar- 

DiUM. 

6CR0FANELL0,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  by 
which  lunie  luve  called  a  fnull  hlli  oi  the  ^  editerra- 
nean,  mcie  ulually  known  by   the    nanie  of  lbs  fcer- 


In  the  twelfth  chapter,  by  the  womsn  bearnig  a  man- 
child  is  to  he  undeiilood  ihe  Ch)illian  church  ;  by  the 
great  red  dragon,  the  heathen  Roman  empire  ;  by  the 
iran-child  whom  tlie  wuman  bore,  Conlhimine  tlie 
Great ;  and  by  the  war  in  heaven,  the  conteftb  between 
the  Chrirtian  and  HeaUien  religions. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter,  by  the  bead  with  feven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  unto  whom  the  dragon  gave  his 
power,  feat,  ar.d  j^rcat  autlv  r  ty,  is  to  be  undcrilood, 
not  Paean  hut  Chrilllan,  noi  imperial  but  papal  Rome;  p^ena. 
in  luhmitting  to  wh.fe  religion,  the  world  tiid  in  eft'cd  SCROLL,  inHEHALORY.  See  that  ait.ele,  chap.  iv. 
iubnit  again  to  the  religion  ot  the  dnignn.  The  ten-  feci  9.  When  Uie  niutio  iclates  .0  the  creit,  the  IcroU 
horned  beall  therct'oie  repreknts  the  Romilh  church  is  p^.^pcily  placed  above  the  a  chievement  ;  o;h,nvieit 
and  rtate  in  -eneral :  but  the  beall  with  two  horns  hke  Iln'uia  be  annexed  to  the  elcutchenn.  I'hi'ie  ot  the 
a  lamb  is  the  Roman  clergy  ;  and  that  image  of  the  order  «>t  kmgiiih.od  are  generally  placed  n  und  (hields. 
ten-horned  beall,  which  the  two  horned  beall  caufed  'o  ScROPfiULA,  the  king's  ivil.  See  Medicine, 
be  made,  an<l  mfpired  with  life,  is  the  pope  ;  whofe    n"  349- 

number  is  666,  according  to  the  numerical  powers  of  bCROPHULARIA,  Figwort,  in  botany  :  A  ge- 
the  Liters  conftituting  the  Roman  name  Ait./voc,  La-  nus  of  ihe  angiofpemna  oroer,  belonging  to  the  didy- 
iifiuj,  or  its  equivalent  in  Hebrew,  n"ni  Romihh.  namia  clafs  ot  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 

ing under  tiie  40th  order,  I'erfmat^.  The  calyx  is 
quuiquefid  ;  the  corolla  a'molL  globoie,  and  refuplnated; 
the  capi'ule  bilocular.  There  are  fcveral  fpecies,  of 
which  the  molt  remarkable  are,  i.  Nodcfa,  or  the  com- 
mon figwoit,  whidi  grows  m  woods  and  hedges.  The 
r.jot  is  tubcious  ;  itie  il.dks  aie  tour  or  live  feet  high, 
and  branched  towaras  ihc  top  ;  the  leaves  are  heart- 
fliaped,  feirateJ,  and  acute.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dark 
red  cokur,  Ihuped  like  a  cap  or  helmet;  the  lower  lij) 
greenifli :  they  grow  in  lonfe  diclmtomoiis  fpikes  or  ra- 
ctmi  at  the  top  ef  ihe  branches.  The  leaves  have  a  fe- 
By  the  lamb  on  mount  Sion  is  meant    tid  fmell  and  bitter  t.ille.     A  decoiflion  of  them  is  faid 
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Chapter  xiv 

Jefus  ;  by   the  huridred  forty  and  four  tliouliind,  his  to  cure  hogs  ot  tiie  mealies.     An  ointment  made  of  the 

church  and  followers  ;  by  the  angel  pieachinj^  the  ever-  root  was  torme.ly  ufed  to  cure  the  piles  and  I'crophu- 

-lallirg  Gofpe),  the  frril'principal  effort  made  towards  a  lous  fores,  but  is  at  piefent  out  ot  praftice.     2.  Aqtia- 

refirniation  bv  that  public  opp()fui>n  foimed  againll  the  tka,  water-lii,wort,  or  betony.     The  root  is   fibrous; 

worlhipof  f.iiiits  and  images  by  emperors  and  bilhops  in  Hem  erect,  fquarc,  about  tour  feet  high.     The  leaves 

the  ei.^hth  and  ninth  c;nturies  ;  by   the   angel  crying,  are  oppoiite,  elliptical,   pointed,  flightly  fcalkiped,  on 

"  Bab) Ion  is  t;illen,"  the   Waldenfes  and  Albigenles,  deeurient  footllalks.     Flowers  purple,  in  loofe  naked 

who  proniainced  the  chuich  of  Rome  to  be  the  Apo-  fpikes.     It   grows  on  the  fides  of  rivulets  and  other 

calyptic  B.ibylon,  and  deiuunced  her  dellruction  ;  and  wet  places,  and  has  a  leiid  fmell,  though  not  fo  ftr.uig 

by  the  ihird  angel,  Martin  Liitlier  and  his  fellow  re-  as  tlie  preceding.     The  leaves  a:  e  u.'ed  in  medicine  as  a 

formers,  who  pritefled  agaiiill  all  the  c(irruptions  of  coireftor  of  fena,  and  in  powder  to  promote  fneezing. 

the  dure!'  (t  Rome,   as  deftruaive  to  falvaiion.      For  3.    Scorodonia,  or    balm-leaved  figwort.     The  ftem  "is 

an  account  of  the   doctrines  and  precepts  contained  in  eree^,  fquarc,  about  two  fea  high.      The  leaves  are 

'the  Sciiptur.es,  fee  Theology.  For  proofs  of  their  oppofite,  doubly  lerrated.  The  flowers  are  dufliv  pur- 
divine  origin,  fee  Religion,  Prophecy,  and  Mi-  p'.e,  in  compofue  bunches.  It  grows  on  the  banks  of 
RACLES.  rivulets,  &c.  in  Cornwall.  4.  VemaHs,  or  yellow  fig- 
SCRIVENER,  one  who  draws  contra(51s,  or  whofe  woit.  The  llalks  are  fqaare,  h.iiry,  brown,  about  two 
bufinels  it  is  to  place  money  at  interell.  If  a  fcrivener  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-lhaped,  roundifh,  hai- 
is  intiuUed  with  a  bond,  he  may  receive  the  interell  ;  ry,  inelentcd,  oppofite.     The   flowers    are   yellow,  on 


and  it  he  fails,  the  obligee  Ihall  bear  the  lofs,  :  and  fo 
it  is  if  lie  receive  the  pnncip.il  and  deliver  up  rhe  bt'Cd; 
for  beirg  eiurulled  with  the  fecurity  iti'ell,  it  mult  be 
prelumed  that  he  is  tiuiled  with  power  to  receive  inte- 
red  or  pruxijal;  and  the  giviig  up  the  bond  on  pay- 


lingle  forked  loolltalks  from  the  alas  of  the  leaves, 
grow^  m  hedges  in  Surry. 

SCROTUM.     See  Anatomy,  n°  107. 

SCKUPI,  in  n.-.tural  hiltory,  the  name  of  a  clafs  of 
folhls,  foinied  in  detached  mallcs,  with   ut  any  emits  ; 


ment  ot  the  money  liiali  be  a  ddcliaige  thereof.     But  of  uo  determinate  figure  e>r  regular  llrueTure;  and  c^  m- 

if  a  fcrivener  fhall  be  entiulled  wilh  a  mortgage-deed,  p.  led  of  a  ciyllalline  or  fparry  matter,  debated  by  an 

he  hath  only  auth'  rity  to  receive    ihe  in'.erell,  not  the  admixiuie  of  eaith  in  vaiious  proporti  ns.     Under  this 

principal  ;  tlie  giving  up  the  deed  in  this  cale  not  being  clafs  are  conipreheaded,   1.  The  tetaugia.      2.  Thc^:7ri- 

fulhcient  ti'  reft  re  the  eiiate,  1)ut  there  mull  be  a  re-  a'/V;.     3.  The  l.ti.'ozu^iu.     4.  'i'he  j<ij/)i./,-s  or  jafpcrs. 

conveyance,  &c.     It  is  held,  v  here  afliivtner  puts  v  ut  SCRUPLE,  Sckupulus,    or    Scru/n/nm,    ihe  lead 

his  client's  money  on  a   bad  lecurity,  which   upon  in-  of  the  weig'its    tiled  by   the  ancients,  wh.ieh  amc  ngfl 

qu^iy  niiglit  have  been  eafily  found  lb,  yet  he  cannot  in  the  Romans  was  the  24ch  pitrt  of  an  ounce,  or  the  3d 

equity  be  chaiged  to  anlwer  for   the   money;  for  it  is  p.irt  of  a  diam.     The  IcrHple  is  ftill  a  weight  among 

I  us. 
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us,  containing  the  3d  part  of  a  dram,  or  20  grains. 
Anioiig  goldlmitlis  it  is  24  grains. 

Scruple,  in  Chaldean  chronology,  is  -r^TiJ  P^rt  "f 
an  hour,  called  by  the  Hebrews  iehiin.  Thelc  fciuples 
arc  much  uled  by  the  Jews,  Arabs,  and  other  eallern 
people,  in  computations  of  time. 

ScRi'pr.m  of  half  Duration^  an  arch  of  the  moon's  or- 
bit, which  the  moon's  centre  defcribes  from  the  begin- 
ning of  an  eclipfe  to  its  middle. 

ScKVPLfs  of  Jmmeifwn  or  Incidence,  an  arch  of  the 
moon's  orbi;,  which  her  centre  defciibcs  t'rom  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cclipli;  to  the  time  wlicn  its  centre  falls 
)nto  di;  ItiaJow. 

Scki'piFS  of  Emerjton,  an  arch  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
vhii.h  her  centre  delcribe*  in  the  time  fiom  tlie  tirlt 
emerii   n  of   he  moon's.  lin)b  to  the  end  of  the  etlipf  . 

SCRUTINY,  (SsruUmum),  in  the  primitive  church, 
an  examin.iti  ^n  (ir  pr^  bation  praifliled  in  tlie  lall  week 
of  Lent,,  on  tlie  catechumens,  wh.>  we'C  to  receive  bap- 
tifm  on  the  Ealler  day.  The  fcrutiny  was  performed 
with  a  great  many  ceremonies.  Exorcifrns  and  prayers 
weie  made  ov.r  the  heads  of  the  catechumens ;  and  on 
Palm  Sundty,  the  Lord's  Pi  a)  tr  and  Creed  were  given 
them,  which  they  were  afterwards  made  to  relicarfe. 
This  cuilom  was  more  in  ule  in  h.-  church  ot  Rouie 
tJian  anywhere  elfe  ;  tl)OU;^h  it  appears,  by  lonie  milfaU, 
to  have  been  likewifc  uled,  though  much  later,  in  the 
Callican  ciiurch.  It  is  fuppofed  to  h.ivc  ceafed  about 
the  year  860.  Some  traces  tf  tiiis  piaiStice  ftill  re- 
main at  Vicnne,  in  Daiiphinc,  and  at  Liege. 

Scrutiny  is  .dlii  uled,  in  the  canon  law,  for  a  tick- 
et or  liitle  paper  billet,  wherein  at  eleiflions  the  elci5lors 
write  their  v<>tes  privately,  lo  as  it  may  i  ot  be  known 
foi  who.m  they  vote.  Anions  us  the  term  fcrutiny  is 
chiefly  ufed  for  a  ftiid  perufal  and  examination  ot  the 
ievei.il  votes  hallily  taken  at  .in  eleiftion  ;  in  order  to 
hud  out  any  ii  regularities  committed  therein,  by  un- 
qualified voters,  Sec. 


SCRUTORE,  or  ScRUToiR  (from  the  French  tf- 
criloire),  a  kind  of  cabinet,  with  a  door  or  lid  Opening 
downward.',  fur  conveniency  of  writing  on,  &c. 

SCRY,  in  falconry,  denotes  a  large  Hock  of  fowl. 

SCUDDING,  the  movement  by  which  a  (liip  is  car- 
ried precipitately  before  a  tempelh  As  a  fhip  flies  with 
amazing  rapidity  through  the  water  wjienever  this  ex- 
pedient is  put  in  praaice,  it  is  never  attempted  in  a 
contrary  wind,  uniefs  when  her  condition  renders  her 
incapable  of  fultaining  the  mutual  eifort  of  the  wind 
and  waves  any  longer  on  her  fide,  without  being  et- 
pofed  to  the  m  •!!  imminent  danger  of  being  ovcrlct. 

A  Ihip  ei'lier  fcuJs  with  a  fail  extended  on  her  fjre- 
maft,  w,  it  the  Itorm  is  exccffive,  without  any  fail : 
wiiieh,  in  the  fea-phrafe,  is  called  fcuilding  unkr  b..re 
po'ii.  In  lloop  and  Ichconers,  and  otii.r  Imall  veffels, 
the  fail  employed  for  thi.s  purpofe  is  Called  the  fqunre- 
fail.  In  large  Ihips,  it  is  eitoer  the  forelail  at  large. 
reefed,  or  with  its  goofe  wings  extended,  aecordinir 
to  the  degree  of  the  tempeft  ;  or  it  is  the  fore-top  faif, 
clofe  reeled,  and  lowered  on  the  cap  ;  which  lafl  is 
particularly  ufed  when  the  fea  runs  fo  high  as  to  be- 
calm the  forcfail  cccalionally,  a  circuniftance  whicii  ex- 
P'  fes  the  fliip  to  the  da^  ger  of  broaching-to.  The  jirin- 
tipal  hazards  incident  to  Icudding  are  generally,  a  poop- 
ing fea;  the  difficulty  of  (leering,  which  expofes  the 
velfcl  pcrpetuilly  to  the  rilk  of  broacliing-to  ;  and  the 
want  of  fufficient  fea-rooni.  A  fea  finking  the  fliip 
violently  on  the  Hern  may  daih  it  inwards,  by  which 
(lie  mull  inevitably  founder.  In  broachingto  (that  i^, 
inclining  fuddenly  to  wind  wart!),  fhe  is  threatened  with 
being  immediately  overturned  ;  anil,  for  want  of  fca- 
room,  (lie  is  endangered  by  Ihipwreck  on  a  lee  ihore,  a 
circumftance  too  dreadlul  to  requiie  cxp'anatlon. 

SCULPONEiE,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of 
flioes  worn  by  (laves  of  both  fexes.  Tliele  lh"es  were 
only  blocks  of  wood  made  hollow,  like  the  French  f  i- 
bots. 


SCULPTURE, 


I 


8  the  art  of  carving  wood  or  hewing  ftone  into  ima- 
ges. It  is  an  art  of  the  molt  remote  antiquity, 
being  prrfftilifd,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  before  the 
general  dcluj;e.  We  are  induced  to  allign  it  to  this 
early  origin,  by  conlide^ing  ihe  expedients  by  which, 
in  the  tiill  itages  of  d  c'Cty,  men  have  everywhere  lup- 
p!ied  the  place  of  a'phabetic  ihatadlers.  Thefe,  it  is 
lir/ivcrfilly  kn  wn,  have  been  putturc-writing,  fue  1  as 
that  of  the  Mexicans,  whic.i,  10  tl  e  pr  giels  ot  lefine- 
nient  and  knowledge,  was  giadnally  impr  ved  into  the 
hie  ogl\  ph  cs  of  11  e  Egyptians  and  other  aueient  na- 
li  uj.     See  Hieroglyphics. 

That  mankind  Ih.  uld  have  lived  near  1700  years, 
from  the  creation  ot  the  v.  rKi  to  the  flood  of  Noali, 
with  ut  falling  upon  any  method  to  mike  their  concep 
lions  perniaiitnt,  .  r  to  conimunieate  them  t  a  di.l.  nee, 
is  exlreii.ely  impiohabie:  efpeciiUy  when  we  call  to 
mind  hat  fnch  methoJs  of  w  itiii<i  have  been  found,  in 
m  dern  time>,  aniorg  pcopSe  much  lels  e  ihghtened  than 
thole  mull  have  been  who  were  capable  of   building 


fuch  a  vefTel  as  the  ark.     But  if  the  antediluvians  were 
a..quainted  with  any  kind  of  wiiting,  there  can  belittle 
d  ubt  of  its  beini;  hierglyphical  wiitiig.      Mr  J5ryant 
has  proved  tliat  the  Chaldeans  were  poirtlfed  of  that  art 
beloie  the  Egypti.ins  ;  and  Berofus  *  informs  us,   that  '  Apud 
a  delineation  of  all  the  monllrou-  forms  which  inh.tbii- ■''y''""u''i> 
ed  the  chaos,  when  tlii-  eaith  was  m  that  Hate,  was  to  P"  ^'' 
be  fcen  in  the  temp'.e  of  B.-lus  in  B  ibylon.     This  deli- 
neation, as  he  defcribes  it,   mull  have  been  a  hillory  in 
hieroglyphical  charae^ers ;  f.ir  it  confift-  d  of  humai  fi- 
gures witli  wings,  with  two  h^ads,  an  i   f  ime  with  the 
liorns  and  legs  of  j^oats.     This  is  ex  dlly  lirailar  to  the 
hieroglyphic.il  witing  of  the  Egypii-nn' ;  and  it  was 
prcleived,  our  author  I'ly,  boih  in  dr-iwings  and  e:ara- 
•vingi  m  the  temple  of  the  god  of  Ca'ijlon.     An  Chal- 
dcc  was  the  firit  peopled  region  ot   the  eailh  after  the 
flood,  and  as  it  appears  from  Pliny  f ,   as  well  as  from  j.  mj^ 
Bernfus,   that  the   art  of  engraving  upon  bricks  baked  ;<it.  lib.  7, 
in  the  fun  was  there  carried  to  a  confnJer.ihle  degree  of  cap.  j&. 
psrfeiflion  at  a  very  early  period,  the  probability  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  is,  that  the  Chaldeans  derived  the  art  of  hierogly-    to  prefent  the  fubftance  of  his  fcattercd  hints  in  one 

view,  we  will  not  be  confident  that  we  have  oniitt'.d 
none  of  them.  The  ox,  fays  he,  was  the  Scyilii.m  im- 
blem  of  the  generator  of  animal  lite,  and  hence  it  be- 
came the  principal  divinity  of  the  Arabians.  The  fer- 
pent  was  the  fymbol  of  the  foince  of  intelligent  nature. 
Thefe  were  the  common  points  of  union  in  all  the  firft 
religions  of  the  earth.  From  Egypt  the  Ifr.ielites  car- 
ried with  them  a  rehgious  veneration  for  the  ox  and  the 
ierpent.  Their  veneration  for  the  ox  appeared  foon  af- 
ter they  marched  into  the  wildernefs,  when  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  Mofes   they  called  upon  Aaron  to  make  them 


phic  il  writing,  and  confequcntly  the  rudiments  ot  the 
art  of  fvulpture  from  their  antediluvian  ancellors. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  fciilpture  had  its  origin 
from  idolatry,  as  it  was  found  nectlfiry  to  place  before 
the  people  the  images  of  their  gods  to  enliven  the  fer- 
vour of  their  devotion  ;  but  tliis  is  probably  a  niillake. 
The  worfhip  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  the  only  gods 
of  the  heathen  nations,  prevailed  lb  long  before  the  deifi- 
c.ition  of  dead  men  was  ihcnght  of  (fee  Polytheism), 
that  we  cannot  fuppofe  mankind  to  have  been,  during 
all  that  time,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  hicroglyphical  wri 


ling.     But  the  deification  of  departed  heroes  undoubt-    gods  wliich  Ihonld  go   before  them.     The  idea  of  ha- 


edly  gave  rife  to  the  alrnofl  univerfal  praflice  of  repre- 
fenting  the  gods  by  images  of  a  human  form  ;  and 
theretove  we  mull;  conclude,  that  the  elements  of  fculp- 
ture  were  known  before  that  art  was  employed  to  en- 
liven the  devotion  of  idolatrous  worlhippers.  Tlie  py- 
lamids  and  obelifks  of  Egypt,    wliich  were  probably 


vmg  an  nlol  to  go  before  them,  fays  our  author,  was 
completely  Scythian  ;  for  fo  the  Scythians  afted  in  all 
their  progrefs  through  Afia,  with  this  dilTirence,  tJiat 
their  idol  was  a  living  animal.  1  he  Ifraelites  havinpr 
gained  tlieir  iavourite  god,  which  was  an  ox  (not  a  calf 
us   it  is  rendered    in  the  book  of  Exodus),  next  pro- 


leniples,  or  rather  altars  dedicated  to  the  fun  (fee  Py-    cecded  to  hold   a  felVival,  which  was  to  be  accompa- 
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ramid),  were  covered  from  top  to  bott<im  with  hiero 
glyphical  emblems  of  men,  beafts,  birds,  fiflies,  and 
reptiles,  at  a  period  prior  to  that  in  which  there  is  any 
unexceptionable  evidence  that  mere  ftatue-worlhip  pie- 
vailed  even  in  that  nurfery  of  idolatry. 

But  though  it  appears   llms    evident  tliat    pi^iire- 
W'riting  was  the  firft  employment   of  the   fculptor,  w 


nied  with  dancing  ;  a  fpecies  of  gaiety  common  in  the 
feflivals  which  were  held  in  adoration  ot  the  emblematic 
Urotal  or  ox  in  that  very  part  of  Arabia  near  Mount 
Sinai  where  this  event  took  place.  It  is  mentioned 
too  as  a  curious  and  important  faft,  that  the  ox  which 
was  revered  in  Arabia  was  called  /Idoruii.  Accordingly 
Aaron  announcing  the  feaft  to  tlie  ox   or  golden  calf. 


are  far  from  imagining  that  idolatrous  worfliip  did  not  fpeaks  thus,  to-morroiu  is  a  fcojl  to  AJonai,  which  is  in 
contribute  to  carry  Ids  art  to  that  perfeiflion  which  it  our  tranflation  rendered  to  the  Lord.  In  the  time  of 
attained  in  fome  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.     Even  in    Jeroboam  we  read  tf  the  golden  calves  fet  up  as  objefts 


the  dark  ages  of  Europe,  when  the  other  fine  arts  were 
almoft  extinguifhed,  the  mummery  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  venera'ion  which  fhe  taught  for  her 
faints  and  martyrs,  preferved  among  the  Italians  fome 
veflij;es  of  the  iifter-arts  of  fculpture  and  painting  ;  and 
therefore,  as  human  nature  is  everywhere  the  fame,  it  is 
reafonable  to  believe  that  a  fimilar  veneration  for  he- 
roes and  demigods  would,  among  the  ancient  nations, 
have  a  fimilar  effefl.  But  if  this  be  fo,  the  prefump- 
tion  is,  that  the  Chaldeans  wete  the  firft  who  invented 
the  ait  of  hewing  blocks  of  wood  and  ftone  into  the  fi- 
gures of  men  and  other  animals ;  for  the  Chaldeans  were 


o\  worlhip  at  Bethel  and  Dan.  Nor  was  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  ox  confined  to  Scytliia,  to  Egypt,  and  to 
Afia;  it  extended  much  farther.  The  ancient  Cimbri, 
as  the  Scythians  did,  carried  an  ox  of  bronze  before 
them  on  all  their  expeditions.  Mr  Bromley  alio  in- 
forms us,  that  as  great  refpeft  was  paid  to  the  living 
ox  among  the  Greeks  as  was  offered  to  its  fymbol 
among  otlier  nations. 

The  emblem  of  the  ferpent,  continues  Mr  Bromley, 
was  marked  yet  more  decided'y  by  the  exprefs  direc- 
tion of  the  Almighty.  That  animal  had  ever  been 
confidered  as  emblematic  of   the  fupreme  generating 
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unquellionably   the  firft  idolators,  and  their  early  pro-  power  of  intelligent  life  :  And  was  that  idea,  fays  he, 

grefs  in  fculpture  is  confirmed  by  the  united  teftimonies  dlfcouraged,  fo  far  as  it  went  to  be  a  fign  or  fymbol  of 

of  Berofus,  Alexander  Polyhitlor,  ApoUodorus,  and  life,  when  God  faid   to  Mofes,  "  Make  thee  a  brazen 

Pliny;  not  to  mention  the  eaftern  tradition,  tliat  the  ferpent,  and  fet  it  upon  a  pole,  and  it  ftiall  come  to  pafs 

father  of  Abraham  was  a  ftatuary.  that  every  one  who  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon  it, 

Againft  this  conclufion  Mr  Bromley,  in  his  late  Hif-  Ihall  live."     In  Egypt  the  ferpent  furrounded  their  Ifis 


Scythians. 


tory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  has  urged  fome  plaufible  argu 
ments.  In  ftating  thefe  he  profeifes  not  to  be  original, 
or  to  derive  his  information  from  the  fountain-head  of 
He  adijpts,  as  he  tells  us,  the  theory  of  a 
French  writer,  who  maintains,  that  in  the  year  of  the 
world  1949,  about  300  years  after  the  delutre,  the 
Scythians  under  Brouma,  a  defcendant  of  Magf-g  tiie 


and  Ofiris,  the  diadems  of  their  princes,  and  the  bon- 
nets  of  their  priefts.  The  ferpent  made  a  diftinguilhed 
figure  in  Grecian  fculpture.  Tlie  fable  of  Ecliidne, 
the  mother  of  the  Scythi.ms,  gave  her  figure  termina- 
ting as  a  ferpent  to  all  the  ioundcrs  cf  ftates  in  Greece  ; 
from  which  their  earlieft  fculptors  reprcfented  in  tliat 
form  the  Titan  princes,  Cecrops,  Draco,  and  even  Eric- 


ion  of  Japhet,  extended  their  conquefts  over  tlie  greater  thonius.     Bcfide  the  I'pear  of  the   image  of  Minerva, 

part  of  Alia.     According  to  this   fyftem  Brouma  was  which  Phidias  made  for  the  citadel  of  Athens,  he  pla 

not  only  the  civilizer  of  India,  and  the  author  of  the  ced  a  Ierpent,  which  was  fuppofi;d  to  guard  that  god 

braminical  Joitrines,  but  alfo  dlfFuftd  the  principles  of  defs. 

the  Sc\  thian  mythology  over  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  The  ferpent  was  combined  with  many  other  figures. 


and  the  continent  of  Afia. 

Of  ihefe  principles  Mr  Bromley  has  given  us  no  di- 

ftin<5t  enumeration  :  the  account  whicli  he  gives  of  them 

is  not  to  be  found  in  one  place,  but  to  be  coUcdled  from 

a  variety  of  diftant  paifages.     In  attempting  therefore 
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It  fometimes  was  coiled  round  an  egg  as  an  emblem 
of  the  creation  ;  fometimes  round  a  trident,  to  (how 
its  power  over  the  fea  ;  fometimes  it  encircled  a  flam- 
beau, to  reprefent  life  and  death. 

In  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Scythia  and  India,  the  di- 
vinity 


SCULPTURE. 


vanity  was  represented  en  tlie  leaves  of  the  tamani  or 
lotus.  P;in  was  worfhipped  as  a  eod  in  that  coii:nry, 
as  well  as  over  the  call.  Tlieir  fphinxes,  and  al.  their 
combined  figures  of  animal  creation,  to'ilc  their  (.rigin 
from  llie  mother  of  the  Scythians,  wlio  brouglit  forth 
an  offspring  tl)at  was  half  a  woman  and  hall  a  lerpent. 
Th.ir  pyramids  and  obtliflcs  arofe  from  the  iJea  of 
flame  ;  the  firft  emblem  of  tlie  fuprrmc  principle,  in- 
troduced by  the  Scythians,  and  wliich  even  the  influ- 
ence of  Zoroaller  and  the  magi  could  not  remove. 

We  are  told  that  the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks  is  de- 
rived from  the  Brouma  of  the  Indians  ;  that  both  are 
reprel'ented  as  feated  on  a  f«an  fwimming  over  the 
waves,  to  indicate  that  each  was  the  god  ot  humid  na- 
ture, not  the  god  of  wine,  but  the  good  of  waters.  The 
mitre  of  Bacchus  was  (haped  like  half  an  egg  ;  an  em- 
blem taken  from  this  circumftance,  that  at  the  creation 
the  eg^  from  which  all  things  fprung  was  divided  in 
the  middle.  Pan  alfo  was  revered  among  the  Scythians  ; 
and  from  that  people  were  derived  all  the  emblems  by 
which  the  Greeks  rcprefented  this  divinity. 

It  would  be   tedious  to  follow  our  author  through 
the  whole  of  this  fubjefl: ;  and  were  we  to  fubmit  to 
the  labour  of  coUeding  and  arranging  his  fcattered  ma- 
terials, we  fliould  dill  view  his  fyftem  with  fome  degree 
of  fufpicion.     It  is  drawn,  as  he  informs  us,  from  the 
work  of  M.  D'Ancarville,  irtiUcd,  Rcherches  fur  POri- 
ginc,  I'Ejf'rll,  el  Us  Pngres,  d:s  Arts  dc  lu  Gnce. 
1.      To  form  conclulions  concerning  the  origin  of  nations, 
the  rife  and  prngrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  without 
the  aid  of  hidorical  evidence,  by  analogies  which  are 
foinetimes   accidental,    and  aften    fanciful,  is  a  mode 
of  reafoning  which  cannot  readily  be  admitted.     There 
may  indeed,  we  acknowledge,  be  refemblances  in  the  re- 
ligion, language,  manners,  and  culloms,  of  diffTrent  na- 
tions, fo  Uriking  and  fo  numerous,  th.it  to  doubt    of 
their  being  dcfcended  from  tlie  fame  flock  wonld  favour 
vi  fcepticifm.       But   hillorical  theories    mud  not  be 
adopted  rslhly.     We  mufl  be  certain  tlrat  the  evidence 
is  credible  and  fatisfaclory  before  we  proceed  to  deduce 
any  conclufinns.       We  muft  lirft    know  wiiether  the 
Scythian  hillory   itfelf  be  authentic,    before  we  make 
any  comparifon  with  the  hiftory  of  other  nations.     But 
what  is  called  tlie  Scythian  hiftory,  every  man  of  learn- 
ing knows  to  be  a  colledlion  of  fables.     Herodotus  and 
Jullin  are  the  two  ancient  writers  from  whom  we  have 
the  fulled  account  oi  that  warlike  nation  ;  but  thefe  two 
hidorians  contradift  each  other,  and  both  write  what 
cannot  be  believed  cf  the  fame  people  at  the  fame  pe- 
liod  of  their  progrefs.     Juftin  tells  u«,  that  there  was  a 
long  and  violent  conted  between  the  Scythians  and  E- 
gyptians  ab(  nt  the  antiquity  of  their  refpe(ftive  nations; 
and  after  dating  the  arguments  on  each  (ide  of  the  que- 
tlion,  whici),  .«s  he  gives  them*,  are  nothing  to  the  pur- 
I'ofe,  he  decides  in  favour  of   the  claim  of   the  Scy- 
lliians.     Herodotus  was  too  partial   to  the   Egyptians, 
not  to  give  them  the  palm  of  antiquity  :  and  he  was 
probably  in  the  'ight;    for  Judin  defcribes    his  mod 
ancient  of  nations,  even  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hyf- 
tafpcs,  as  ignrrant  of  all  the  arts  of  civil  life.     "  Th;y 
occupied   their   land   in  common  (fays  he),  and  culti- 
vated none  of  it.     They  had  no  houfcs  nor  fettled  habi- 
tations, but  wandered  with  their  cattle  from  dcfert  to 
del'ert.      In  thefe  rambles  they  carried  their  wives  and 
children  in  tumbrels  covered  with  the  fkins  of  beads, 
Vol.  XVII. 


which  fcrred  as  houfes  to  proteft  them  from  the  dorms 
of  winter.     They  were  wi;liout  la*;-,  govtrned  by  the 
didates  of  natural  cq'iity.     They  coveted   net  };■  IJ  or 
(liver  like  the  red  of  mankind,  and  lived  upon  mill,  and 
honey.     Though   they  were  expolcd  to  extreme  cold, 
and  had  :ibundance  of  flocks,  lliey   knev.-  r.or  liow  tr. 
make  garments  of  wool,  but  clothed  tliemrclvcs  in  the 
fkins  of  wild  beads  J."      'lliis  is  the  mod  favourable  (Lii..  i. 
account  wliich  any  ancient  writer  gives  of  the   Scyth:-  cap.  i. 
ans.     By  Strabo  }  and  Herodotus  |j  they  are  rcprefented  ^  'l''-  ' 
as  the  mod  favage  of  mortals,  delighting  in   war   and  ^'  '■'^,''' 
bloodfhed,  cutting  the  throats  of  all  drangcrs  wJio  c.ime  ""'    " 
among  them,  eating  their  flefh,  and  making  cups  and 
pots  cf  their  fkulis.     Is  it  conceivable  that' Inch  fava- 
ges  could  be  fculptors  ;  or  that,  even  fuppnfmg  their 
manners  to  have  been  fuch  as  Judin  repvefent>  them,  a 
people  fo  fimple  and  ignorant  could  have  impof:d  their 
mythology  upon  the  Chaldeans,  Phenicians,  and  Egyp- 
tians, whom  we  know  by  the  mod  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence  to  have  been  great  and  polifhed  nations  fo  early 
as  in  the  days  of  Abraham  ?  No  !   We  could  as  fooa 
admit  other  novelties  of  more  importance,  with  whicL 
fome    of   the     prefent    age    pretcrd   to    enlighten  the 
world,  as  this  origin  adigncd  by  Mr  Bromley  to  the  art 
of  fculpture,  unlefs   Supported  by  better  autliority  than    . 
that  of  D'Ancarville. 

The  inference  of  our  autlior  from  the  name  of  the 
facred  ox  in  Arabia,  and  from  the  dancing  and  gaiety 
which  were  common  in  the  religious  feftivals  of  tl.e 
Arabians,  appears  to  us  to  be  very  h.iftily  drawn.  At 
the  early  period  of  tlie  departure  of  the  Ifraelitcs  from 
Egypt,  the  language  of  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and 
Arabians,  differed  not  more  from  each  other  than  do 
the  different  diale<5ls  of  the  Greek  tongue  which  are 
found  in  the  poems  of  Homer  (fee  Philoi-ogy,  feci. 
III.)  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  for  many  years  after  the 
formation  of  the  golden-calf,  the  Hebrews  were  ftran- 
gers  to  every  fpecies  of  idolatry  but  that  which  lliey 
had  brought  with  tliem  from  their  houfe  of  bondage. 
See  Remphan. 

Taking  for  granted  therefore  that  the  Scythians  did 
not  impofe  their  myth' logy  upon  the  eadern  nations, 
and  that  the  art  of  fculpture,  as  well  as  hieroglyphic 
writing  and  idolatrous  worlhip,  prevailed  fird  among 
the  Chaldeans,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  trace  the  progiels 
of  this  art  through  f  )me  other  nations  of  antiquity,  till 
we  bring  it  to  Greece,  where  it  was  carried  to  the  liigh- 
ert  perfection  to  which  it  has  yet  attained. 

The  firft  intimation  that  wc  have  of  the  art  of  fculp- 
ture is  in  the  book  of  Gcnefis,  wliere  we  are  informed, 
that  when  Jacob,  by  the  divine  command,  was  return- 
ing to  Canaan,  his  wife  Rachel  carried  along  with  her 
the  teraphim  or  idols  of  het  fatlier.  Tlicfc  we  are  ai- 
fured  weie  fmal!,  finte  Rachel  found  it  fo  eafy  to  con- 
ceal them  from  her  father,  notv.i-hdanding  his  anxious 
fearch.  We  are  ignor.mt,  however,  ho.v  tliefe  images 
were  made,  or  of  what  materials  they  were  compofi.-d. 
The  fird  perlon  nientii  ncd  as  an  artid  of  eminence  is 
Bez.ileel,  who  formed  the  cherubimi  v/i;ich  covered  the 
mercy-feat.  6 

The  Egyptians  alfo  cultivated  the  art  of  fculpture;  Eg>piiaji 
but  there  wcie   two  circumdaiires  that  obdruiled  its  f<:ulpture. 
progreis,   i.  The  perfons    c-i  the  Egyptians  were  not 
poffelfed  of  the  graces  ai  form,  •  f  elegance,  or  of  fyrn- 
metry  ;  and  of  confequence  they  had  no  pcrieifl  daudar  J 
Z  to 
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to  model  their  tafte.  They  refembled  the  Chinefe  in 
the  caft  ot  ihiir  face,  in  their  great  beUies,  and  in  the 
clunily  jounding  of  their  contourb.  2  They  were  re- 
ftrainei  by  their  liws  to  the  principles  and  praiflices  of 
their  ancellors,  and  were  not  permitted  to  introduce  any 
innovations.  Their  ftatues  were  always  formed  in  the 
fame  ilifF  altitude,  with  the  arms  hanging  perpendicular- 
ly down  the  fide<;.  What  perfcL^ion  were  they  c.ipable  of 
who  ivnew  no  other  attitude  than  that  of  chairmen  ? 
So  f-ir  w^re  they  from  attempting  any  improvements, 
ih.it  in  the  time  of  Adrian  tlie  art  continued  in  the 
fame  rude  llate  as  at  firit  ;  and  when  their  flavifh  adu- 
lation for  that  emperor  induced  them  to  place  the  lU- 
luc  of  his  tavouMte  Antinous  among  the  objeifls  of 
tlieir  woilliip,  the  fame  inanimate  lliffnefs  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  body  and  pofition  of  the  arms  was  obferved. 
We  believe  it  will  fcarcely  be  necelfary  to  inform  our 
readers  that  the  Egyptian  ftatue  jult  now  mentioned  is 
very  different  from  the  celebrated  ftatue  ot  Antinous, 
of  which  fo  many  moulds  h.ive  been  taken  that  imita- 
tions of  it  are  now  to  be  met  with  almoft  in  every  cabi- 
net in  Europe. 

Notwithftanding  the  attachments  of  the  Egyptians  to 
ancient  ufages,  Winkelman  thinks  he  has  difcovered  two 
difF^'rent  ftyles  of  fculpture  which  prevailed  at  different 
periods.  The  fiifl  of  thefe  ends  with  the  conquell  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyfes.  The  fecond  begins  at  that  time, 
and  extends  beyond  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
In  the  fii  II  ftyle,  the  lines  which  form  the  contour  are 
ftraight  and  projeifline  a  little  :  the  polition  is  ftiff  and 
unnatural  :  In  fitting  figures  the  legs  are  parallel,  the 
feet  fqueezed  together,  and  the  arms  fixed  to  the  fides  ; 
but  in  the  figures  of  women  the  Isft  arm  is  folded 
acrofs  the  breaft  ;  the  bones  and  mufcles  are  faintly 
difcernible  ;  the  eyes  are  flat  and  looking  obliquely,  and 
the  eyebrows  fimk  ;  features  which  deltroy  entirely  the 
beauty  of  "he  head  ;  the  cheek-bones  arc  high,  the  chin 
fmall  and  piked  :  the  ears  are  generally  placed  higher 
than  in  nature,  and  the  feet  are  too  large  and  flat.  In 
ihort,  if  we  are  to  look  for  any  model  in  the  flatues  of 
Egypt,  it  is  not  for  the  model  of  beauty  but  of  defor- 
mity.  The  ftatuesofmen  are  naked,  only  they  have 
a  lliort  apron,  and  a  few  folds  of  drapery  furrounding 
their  waift  :  The  veftments  of  women  are  only  diftin- 
guilhable  by  the  border,  which  rifes  a  little  above  the 
furface  of  the  ftatue.  In  this  age  it  is  evident  the 
Egyptians  knew  little  of  drapery. 

Of  the  fecoiiJ  ftyle  of  fculpture  pra<flired  among  the 
E:^yplians,  Winkelman  thinks  he  has  found  fpecimens 
in  the  two  figures  of  bafahes  in  the  C  ipitol,  and  in  an- 
other fi'^uie  at  Villa  Albani,  the  head  of  which  has 
been  renev.ed.  The  two  firft  of  thefe,  he  remarks,  bear 
vifible  traces  of  the  former  ftyle,  which  appear  efpecially 
in  the  form  of  the  mouth  and  Ihortnefs  of  the  chin. 
The  hands  polfefs  more  elegance  ;  and  the  feet  are 
placed  at  a  greater  diftancefrom  one  anotlier,  than  was 
cuftomary  in  more  ancient  times.  In  the  firft  and  third 
figures  the  arms  liaiig  down  clofe  to  the  fides.  In  the 
fecond  they  hang  more  freely.  Winkelman  fufpeiffs 
that  thefe  three  ftatues  have  been  made  after  the  con- 
queft  of  Egypt  by  the  Greeks.  They  are  clothed  with 
a  tunic,  a  robe,  and  a  mantle  The  tunic,  which  is 
puckered  into  many  lolds,  delcends  from  the  neck  to 
tlie  ground.  The  robe  in  tiie  firft  and  third  ftatues 
(eeius  clofc  to  the  body,    and  is   only  perceptible  by 


feme  little  folds.  It  is  tied  under  the  breaft,  and  co- 
vered by  the  mantle,  the  two  buttons  of  which  are 
placed  under  the  epaulet. 

The  Antinous  of  the  Capitol  is  compofed  of  two 
pieces,  which  are  joined  under  the  haunches.  But  as 
all  the  Egyptian  ftatues  which  now  remain  have  been 
hewn  out  of  one  block,  we  muft  l)elieve  that  Dindorus, 
in  faying  the  ftone  was  divided,  and  each  halt"  finillied 
by  a  fepara'e  artizan,  fpoke  only  of  a  cololi'us.  The 
fame  author  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  divided  the 
human  body  into  24^  parts ;  but  it  is  to  h^  regretted 
that  he  has  not  given  a  more  minute  detail  of  that  di- 
vifion. 

The  Egyptian  ftatues  were  not  only  formed  by  the 
chilel,  they  were  alfo  poliflied  with  great  care.  Even 
thofe  on  the  fummit  of  an  obelifl;,  wliich  could  only  be 
viewed  at  a  diftance,  weie  finifhed  with  as  much  labour 
ani  c  ire  as  if  they  had  admitted  a  clofe  infpedlion.  As 
they  are  generally  executed  m  granite  or  bafaltes,  ftones 
of  a  very  hard  texture,  it  is  impofTible  not  to  admire 
the  indefatigable  patience  of  the  artifts. 

The  eye  was  often  of  different  materials  from  the  reft 
of  tlie  ftatue;  fometimes  it  was  compoled  of  a  precious 
ftone  or  metal.  We  are  affured  that  the  valuable  dia- 
mond of  the  emprefs  of  RuOla,  the  l^irgeft  and  moll 
beaulitul  hitherto  1  nown,  formed  one  of  the  eyes  ot  the 
famous  ftatue  of  Scheringham  in  the  temple  of  Bra- 
ma. 

Thofe  Egyptian  ftatues  which  ftill  remain  are  com- 
pofed of  wood  or  baked  earth  :  and  the  ftatues  of  earth 
are  covered  with  green  enamel. 

The  Phenicians  polfefFed  b"th  a  charafter  and  fitua- 
tion  highly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  ftatuary. 
They  had  beautiful  models  in  their  own  perfons,  and 
their  induftrious  charaflei-  qualified  them  to  attain  pei- 
feftion  in  every  art  for  which  they  had  a  tafte.  Their 
fituation  raifed  a  .pirit  of  commerce,  and  commerce  in- 
duced them  to  cultivate  the  arts.  Their  temples  Ihone 
with  ftatues  and  columns  of  gold,  and  a  profufion  of 
emeralds  was  everywhere  fcattered.  All  :hegieat  works 
ot  the  Phenicians  have  been  unfortunately  deilryerl  ; 
but  many  of  the  Carthaginian  medals  are  ftill  prefe rvcd, 
ten  of  which  are  depofited  in  the  cabinet  of  the  grated 
duke  of  Florence.  But  though  the  Carthaginians  were 
a  colony  (  f  Phenicians,  we  cannot  from  their  works 
judge  of  the  merit  of  their  anceftors. 

The  Perfians  made  no  diftinguiflied  figure  in  the  arts 
of  defign.  They  were  indeed  fenfible  to  the  charms  of 
beauty,  but  they  did  not  iludy  tn  imitate  them.  Theli 
drefs,  which  confifted  of  long  flowing  robes  conceal- 
ing the  whole  perfon,  prevented  them  from  attending  to 
the  beauties  "f  form.  Their  religion,  to,  wliiih  taught 
them  to  worfhip  the  divinity  in  the  emblem  of  fire,  and 
that  it  was  impinus  to  reprefent  him  uader  a  human 
form,  feemed  almoft  to  prohibit  the  exercife  of  this  art, 
by  taking  away  thofe  motives  which  alone  could  give  it 
dii^nity  and  value  ;  and  as  it  was  not  cuftomaiy  among 
them  to  raife  ftatues  to  great  men,  it  was  impolhble 
that  ftatuary  could  flout  i(h  in  Periia. 

»  The  Etrurians  or  ancient  Tufc ms,  in  the  opinion  of 
Winkelman,  carried  this  art  to  fome  dcgiee  of  pertec 
tion  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  Geeks.  It  is  (aid  to 
have  been  introduced  before  the  i^^c  of  Tr.y  by  De- 
dalus,  who,  in  order  to  efcap.-  tl  e  'cientment  if  Minos 
king  of  Crete,  took  refuge  in  Sicily,  i'rom  whence  he 
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paflTed  ir.to  Italy,  where  he  left  many  monuments  of  his 
ait.  Paufanias  and  Diodorus  Siculus  inform  us,  that 
fome  work>  alcribed  to  him  were  to  be  feen  when  they 
wrote,  a;  d  that  thefe  polFelfed  that  charafler  of  majef- 
ty  which  afterwards  diflinguidied  the  hibours  of  Etru- 
ria. 

A  chara<£lcr  flrongly  marked  forms  the  chief  diftinc- 
tion  in  thofe  productions  of  Etruria  which  have  dcfccnd- 
ded  to  us.  Their  ftyle  was  indeed  harfh  and  overcharg- 
ed ;  a  fault  alfo  ccmmitted  by  Michael  Angelo  the  ce- 
lebrated painter  of  modern  Etruria  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
I'uppofed  tliat  a  people  of  fuch  rude  manners  as  the 
Etrurians  could  communicate  to  their  works  that  vivid- 
nefs  and  beauty  which  the  elegance  of  Grecian  manners 
infpired.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  of  the 
Tufcan  flatiies  which  bear  fo  clofe  a  rcfemblance  to 
thole  of  Greece,  that  antiquarians  have  thought  it  pro- 
bible  that  tliey  were  conveyed  from  that  country  or 
Magna  Grsccia  into  Etruria  about  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man comiueft,  when  Italy  was  adorned  with  the  fpoils 
of  Greece. 

Among  the  monuments  of  Etrurian  art  two  different 
flyles  have  been  obferved.  In  the  fiill  the  lines  are 
ftralght,  the  attitude  ftiff,  and  no  idea  of  beauty  ap- 
pears in  the  formation  of  the  head.  The  contour  is  not 
well  rounded,  and  the  figure  is  too  flcnder.  The  head 
is  oval,  the  chin  piked,  the  eyes  Hat,  and  looking 
afquint. 

Thefe  are  the  defects  of  an  art  In  a  (late  of  infancy, 
which  an  accomplifhed  mailer  could  never  Izll  into,  and 
are  equally  confpictious  in  Gothic  ftatiies  as  in  tlie  pro- 
duiflions  of  the  ancient  natives  of  Florence.  They  re- 
femble  the  ftyle  of  the  Egypti.ins  fo  much,  that  one  is 
almoft  induced  to  fuppofe  that  there  had  once  been  a 
communication  between  thefe  two  nations  ;  but  others 
tl'.ink  that  this  ftyle  was  introduced  by  Dedalus. 

VVinkelman  fuppnfes  that  tl  e  fecond  epoch  of  this 
art  commenced  in  Etruria,  about  the  time  at  which  it 
had  reached  its  greateft  perfection  in  Geece,  in  the 
age  i)f  Phidias  ;  but  this  conjecture  is  net  fupporred  by 
any  proofs.  To  defer ibt  the  fecond  ftyle  of  fculpture 
among  the  Etrurians,  is  almoft  the  fame  as  to  defcribe 
the  ftyle  of  M;chacl  Angelo  and  his  numerous  imita- 
tors. The  joints  are  ilrongly  marke>',  the  mufcles 
raifcd,  the  bones  diftinguilhable  ;  but  the  whole  mien 
harfh.  In  defitning  the  bone  of  the  leg,  and  the  fepa- 
ration  of  the  mufe'es  of  the  calf,  there  is  an  elevation 
and  ftrcng'.h  above  life.  The  ftatues  of  the  gf  ds  are  de- 
figncd  with  more  delicacy.  In  forming  them,  the  artifts 
were  anxious  to  fliow  tliat  they  could  exercife  their 
power  without  that  violent  diftenfion  of  the  mufcles 
which  is  necelTaiy  in  the  exeitions  of  beings  merely 
human,  but  in  general  their  attitudes  are  unnatural,  and 
the  a(flions  flrained.  If  a  ftatue,  for  inftance,  hold  any 
•.hing  with  its  fore-fingers,  the  reft  are  ftretched  out  in 
.1  ftiff  pofition. 

According  to  ancient  hiftnry,  the  Greeks  did  not 
emerge  from  the  favage  ftue  till  a  long  time  after  the 
Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Indians,  had  arrived  at  a 
i-cnfiderable  de.;ree  of  civ'lizati.in.  The  original  rude 
inhabitants  rf  Greece  were  civilized  by  colonies  which 
arrived  among  them,  at  different  times,  fiom  Egypt 
and  Phenicia.  Thefe  brought  along  with  them  the  re. 
ligion,  the  letters,  and  the  arts  of  their  parer.t  ccun- 
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tries:  and  if  fculpture  had  its  origin  frem  the  wcr/liip 
of  idols,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  was  cr.c  of 
the  -Jits  which  were  thu'  imported  ;  fcr  that  the  gods 
of  Greece  were  of  Egypti.\n  and  Phenician  ej.tni'fiiru 
is  a  f.ii5l  incontiovertiMe  ;  (fee  Mysteriis,  Mvtho- 
LCGv,  Philology,  ftCl.  7.  Philosophy,  n"  19,  ar.d 
Titan.)  The  original  fta'.ucs  of  the  g(ds,  hiwevei, 
were  very  rude.  The  earlieft  objtfls  of  idoLirous  wor- 
fhip  have  everywhere  been  the  h.eavcnly  boJicf ;  and  li.e 
lymbols  confecraled  to  iliem  were  generally  pillars  of  a 
cnical  or  pyramidal  figure.  It  was  net  liil  hcr.-wcr- 
Ihip  was  cngiaftcd  on  the  planetary,  that  tl  e  fcu'ptor 
thought  of  giving  to  the  facred  ftatue  any  part  ot  the 
human  form  (fee  Polytheism,  n°  19,  23)  ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  about  the  era  of  their  icvoluticn 
in  idolatry  that  the  art  of  (iriilpiure  was  introduced 
among  the  Greeks.  The  firft  rcprcfeniations  cf  their 
gods  were  round  ftoncs  placed  upon  cubes  or  piila:s  ; 
and  thefe  ftones  they  afterwards  formed  roughly,  fo  as 
to  give  them  fomething  of  the  appearance  of  a  head. 
Agreeable  to  this  defciiption  was  a  Jupiter,  which  Pau- 
fanias  faw  in  Tegeum,  in  Arcadia.  Thefe  reprefcnta- 
tions  were  called  Htnms ;  not  that  they  rfprcf.ntcd 
Metcury,  but  from  the  word  htnna,  which  fign^fied  a 
rough  ftone.  It  is  the  name  which  Homer  gives  to 
the  ftones  which  were  ufLd  to  fix  vclfcls  to  the  ftiore. 
Paefanias  faw  at  Pheres  30  deities  made  of  unformed 
blocks  or  cubical  ftones.  The  Lacedemonians  rcpre- 
fented  Caftor  and  Pollux  by  two  parallel  pofts  ;  and 
a  iranfverfe  beam  was  added,  to  exprefs  their  mutual 
affedlion. 

If  the  Greeks  derived  from  foreign  nations  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  arts,  it  muft  redound  much  to  tlieir  ho- 
nour, that  in  a  few  centuries  they  carried  tliem  to  fuch 
wonderful  perfeiftion  as  entirely  to  eclipfe  the  fame  cf 
their  mafters.  It  is  by  tracing  the  progrefs  of  fculpture 
among  them  that  we  are  to  ftudy  the  hiftory  of  this 
art  ;  and  we  (hall  fee  its  origin  and  fucceffive  improve- 
ments correfpond  with  nature,  which  always  operates 
flowly  and  gradually. 

View  of  Grecian   Sculpti;le. 

The  great  fnperiority  of  the  Greeks  in  tlie  art  of  „    ,'■• 
fculpture  may  be  afcrihed  to  a  variety  of  caufe--.     The  „.h!ch* pro- 
influence  of  climate  over  the  human  body  is  fo  ftriking,  niotcJ  the 
that  it  muft  have  fixed  the  attentit  n  of  eveiy  ihinl»ing  ;■.«  of 
man  who  has  i dieted  on  the  fubjeft.      The   violent '^^,"'r''"''^ '" 
heats  of  the  torrid  z(  nc,  and  the  excefflve  cold  of  the  *^''"'''' 
polar  regions,  are  unfavourable  to  beauty.     It  is  only 
in  the  mild  climates  of  the  temperate  regions,  that  it 
appears  in  its  inol  attraClive  diarnis.        Peihaps    no 
country  in  the  world  enjoys  a  more  fcrene  air,lci!i  taint- 
ed with  mifts  ard  vapours,  or  pfpfTcnes  in  a  hi^'her  de- 
gree tliat  mild  and  genial  waimtli  uhichcan  nafnlJ  and 
expand  the  human  body  into  all  the  fymmciry  of  mul- 
cular  ftrengtf,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  femtlc  beauty  ia 
greater  perfeOion,  than  tlie  happy  climale  of  Greece; 
and  never  was  there  any  p cplethat  had  a  greater  tafte 
for  beauty,  or  were  more  anxious  to  improve  it.     Of 
the  four  wilhes  of  Simonides,  the  fcci'r.d  was  to  Iiave 
a  handfome  figure.     The  love  of  be.iuty  was  fo  great 
among  the  Lacedemonim  wrmen,  that  iliey  kept  ia 
their  chambeis  the  ftatues  rf  Kereu^,  of  NarciiFuf,  ot 
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Hyiicintluis,  and  of  Ciiflor  and  Pollux  ;  hoping  that  bv 
often  contera plating  them  they  might  h;ive  beautiful 
children. 

There  was  a  variety  of  circumftances  in  the  noble  and 
virtuous  freedom  of  the  Grecian  inanners  th  it  rendered 
thele  models  of  beauty  peculiarly  lubfeivient  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  There  were  no  tyrannical 
laws,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  to  check  their  progiefs. 
They  had  the  belt  opportuniiies  to  Itudy  tl.em  in  the 
public  places,  where  the  youth,  who  needed  no  other  vail 
than  chaftity  and  jjiirity  cf  manner;,,  perf  rnicd  the'r 
various  exercifes  quite  naked.  They  had  the  ilrongeli 
motiveb  to  cultivate  Iculpiure,  fur  a  ftatuc  was  the 
liighcd  honiHir  which  public  merit  could  attain.  It  was 
an  liouour  ambitioufly  fought,  and  granted  only  to 
thofe  who  had  diltinguilhed  themfelves  in  the  eyes  of 
theirfcllow  citizens.  As  the  Greeks  prtftired  natural 
qualities  to  acquired  accomplitliments,  they  decreed  the 
firil  rewan.s  to  thofe  who  excelled  in  agility  and  (Irength 
of  body.  Statues  were  often  raifed  to  wreftleis.  Even 
the  moll  eminent  men  of  Greece,  in  their  youth,  fought 
renown  in  pymnaftic  exercife.  Chryfippus  and  Cle- 
antl.es  diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  the  public  games 
before  they  vvere  known  as  philofophers.  PUto  appear- 
ed as  a  wrelller  both  at  the  Illhnuan  and  Pythian  games  ; 
and  Pythagoras  carried  off  the  prize  at  Elis,  (fee  Py- 
thagoras.) The  paffiiin  by  which  they  were  infpired 
wastiie  ambition  of  having  their  ftatutes  erefled  iti  the 
moft  facred  place  of  Greece,  tn  be  feen  and  admired  by 
the  whole  people.  The  number  of  ftatues  ereifled  on 
different  occaiions  was  immenfe  ;  of  courfe  the  number 
of  artifts  mud  have  been  great,  their  emulation  ardent, 
and  their  progrefs  rapid. 

As  moll  of  their  ftatues  were  decreed  for  thofe  who 
vanquifhed  in  the  public  games,  the  aitifts  h.id  the  op- 
por:unity  of  feeing  excellent  models  ;  for  thofe  who 
iuipalfed  in  running,  boxing,  and  wreft'.ing,  muft  in  ge- 
neral have  been  well  formed,  yet  would  exhibit  different 
kinds  of  beauty. 

The  high  eftimation  in  which  fculptors  were  held 
was  very  favourable  to  their  art.  Socrates  declared  the 
artifts  the  only  wife  men.  An  artift  could  be  a  legifla- 
lor,  a  commander  of  armies,  and  might  hope  to  have 
his  ftatuc  placed  befide  thofe  of  M-ltiades  and  Themif- 
tocles,  or  thofe  of  the  gods  them.'elves.  l?efides,  the 
honour  and  fuccefs  of  an  artift  did  not  depend  on  the 
caprice  of  priJe  or  of  ignorance.  The  produiflions  of 
art  were  eftimated  and  rewarded  by  the  greateft  fages 
in  the  general  alfembly  of  Greece,  and  the  fculptor  who 
had  executed  la  .  work  with  ability  and  tafte  was  con- 
fident of  obtaining  immorta'.iiy. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Winkelman,  that  liberty  wms 
highly  favourable  to  this  art ;  but,  though  liberty  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  advancement  of  fcience,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  fine  arts  owe  their  im- 
piovement  to  it.  Sculpture  flouriftied  moll  in  Greece, 
when  Pericles  exercifed  the  power  of  a  king  ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  wlien  Greece  was  conquered. 
It  attained  no  ptrfeftion  in  Rome  till  Aiiguftus  liad  eu- 
ilaved  the  R'nians.  It  revived  in  Italy  u'ldcr  the  pa 
tronase  of  the  family  of  Me.iici,  and  in  F  ance  u.ider 
the  d;fi"  tic  rule  'f  Louis  XIV.  It  is  the  l-ve  of 
beau'v,  luxury,  wealth,  or  the  patron  liie  of  a  powerful 
individual,  that  piomoie»  the  prigrel's  of  thi^  art. 

It  will  new  be  proper  to  give  a  particular  account  of 
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the  ideas  which  the  G:eeks  entertained  concerning  the 
ftandard  oi  beauty  in  the  d:fl'crcnt  parts  of  the  human 
body.  And  with  refpedl  to  the  head,  tlie  prcn'e 
which  they  chiefly  admired  is  peculiar  to  dignified 
beauty.  It  confilts  in  a  line  almolt  ftraight,  or  matked 
by  fuch  flight  and  gentle  infle-flions  as  are  fcarcely  di- 
llinguilhable  from  a  llraight  line.  In  the  figure?  of  wo- 
men  and  young  perfons,  the  forehead  and  nole  form  a 
line  approaching  to  a  pcrpendicul  ir. 

Ancient  writers,  as  well  as  ai  lifts,  r.fTure  us  that  the 
Greeks  reckoned  a  fmall  forehead  a  mark  of  btauty, 
and  a  high  forcheao.  a  delbrmiry.  From  the  fan)e  idea, 
the  CircaiTrins  wore  their  hair  lianging  dov/n  over  their 
foreheads  almoft  to  their  eyebrows.  To  give  an  oval 
form  to  the  countenance,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  hair 
Hiould  cover  the  forehead,  and  thus  make  a  curve  about 
the  temples ;  otherwife  the  tace,  which  terminate^  in  an 
oval  form  in  the  inferior  part,  will  be  angular  in  the 
higher  part,  and  the  proportion  will  be  deftroyed.  This 
rounding  of  the  forehead  may  be  feen  in  all  handfome 
perfons,  in  all  the  heads  of  ideal  beauty  in  ancient  fla- 
tues,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  of  youth.  It  has  been 
overlooked,  however,  by  modern  ftatuaries.  Bernini, 
who  modelled  a  ftatue  of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  youth, 
turned  back  tlie  hair  from  the  forehead. 

It  is  generally  agreed  tliat  large  eyes  are  beautiful ; 
but  their  fize  is  ot  lefs  importance  in  fculpture  than 
their  form,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  aie  enchafed. 
In  ideal  beauty,  the  eyes  are  always  funk  deeper  than 
they  are  in  nature,  and  confequently  the  eyebrows 
have  a  greater  projedion.  But  in  large  llatues,  placed 
at  a  certain  diftance,  the  eyes,  which  are  of  the  lame 
colour  with  the  reft  of  the  head,  would  have  little  effeft 
if  they  were  not  funk.  By  deepening  the  cavity  of  the 
eye,  the  ftatuary  increafes  the  light  and  fhade  and  thus 
gives  the  head  more  life  and  exprefllon.  The  fame  prac- 
tice is  ufed  in  fmall  ftatues.  The  eye  is  a  chara.fterif- 
tic  feature  in  the  heads  cf  the  different  deities.  In  the 
flatues  of  Apollo,  Jupiter,  and  Juno,  the  eye  is  large  and 
round.  In  thofe  of  Pallas  they  are  alfo  large  ;  but  by 
lowering  the  eyelids,  the  virgin  air  and  exprelTion  of  mo- 
defty  are  delicately  marked.  Venus  has  fmall  eyes,  and 
the  lower  eyelid  being  raifed  a  little,  gives  them  a  lan- 
guifh  ng  look  and  an  enchantiui;  fweetnefs.  It  is  only 
neceifary  to  fee  the  Venus  de  Medicis  to  be  convinced 
tliat  large  eyes  are  not  efiential  to  beauty,  efpecially  if 
we  compare  her  fmall  eyes  with  thofe  which  refemble 
them  in  nature.  The  beauty  of  the  eyebrows  confilis 
in  the  fineuefs  of  the  hair,  and  in  the  Iharpnefs  of  the 
bone  which  covers  them  ;  and  mafters  of  the  art  con- 
fidered  the  joining  of  the  eyebrows  as  a  deformity, 
though  it  is  foiiictimes  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  fla- 
tus's. 

The  beauty  of  the  mouth  is  peculiarly  neceffary  to 
conllitute  a  fine  face.  The  lower  lip  muft  oe  fuller 
than  tlic  uppei,  in  order  to  give  an  elegant  rouading 
to  the  chin.  The  teeth  feldom  appear,  except  in  laugh- 
ing fatyrs.  In  human  figures  the  bps  are  generally 
clofe,  and  a  little  opened  in  the  figures  of  tne  gods. 
The  Ips  of  Veniu  are  half  open. 

In  figure?  of  ideal  beauty,  the  Grecian  artifts  never 
in"eirii|)ted  the  r  undlng  of  th;  chin  bv  introducing  a 
dmiplc  ;  for  this  tliey  confidered  nor  as  a  mark  of  beau- 
ty, and  on  y  to  be  a.lmilted  to  di  tin  -uidi  individuals. 
The  dimple  indeed  appears  in  fome  ancient  ftatues,  but 
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antiquaiies  fufpeft  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  modern  hand. 
It  is  fufpcdled  alfo,  that  the  dimple  which  is  I'ome- 
tinies  found  on  the  cheeks  of  ancient  (litues  is  a  mo- 
dern innovation. 


The  breads  of  men  were  large  and  elevated.  The 
bre.iRs  o(  women  di  ^  not  pnlfef!.  miith  amplitude.  The 
figures  of  the  deities  have  always  'he  lire:'(li>  of  a  virgin, 
the  beauty  of  which  the  ancients  made  to  confift  in  a 


No  part  of  the  head  was  executed  by  the  ancients  ger.tle  elevation.      So  aniinus  were  the  women  tn  rc- 

with   more  care  than  the  ear  ,  though  l;t<le  attention  feniblc  this  ftandard,  that  they  u  td  feveral  arts  to   rc- 

has  been  given  to  them  by  modern  artiils.      This  cha.  Ihain  the  growth  of  tlieir  brcilb.     The  brealls  of  the 

raifter  is  Ij  decifive,  that  if  we  obU-rvc  in   any  ftatue  nymphs  and  goddclfes  were  I'.evtr  repr-.feiitcd  fwcUing, 

that  the  ears  are  not  highly  finilhed,  but  only  roughly  becaufe  that  is  peculiar  to  tliolc  womcv.    who  fucklc. 

marked,  we  may  conclude  w  tJi  certainty  that  we  ate  The  paps  of  Venus  conlraft  and  end  in   a  poinr,  tl)is 

examining  a  modern  produflion.     The  ancients  were  being  confidered  as  an  effential  charafterillic  of  perlcfr 

very  attentive  to  copy  the  pr^cife  form   of  the    ear  in  beauty.     Simc  of  the  moderns  have  tranfgrefl'ed  thcfe 

taking  likeneffes.       Thus,  where  we  meet  with  a  head  rules,  and  have  fal'en  into  great  improprieties, 
the  ears  of  which  have  a  very  large  nitcrior  opening,         The  lower  part  of  the  body  in  the  ftatues  of  men 

we  know  it  to  be  the  head  of  M.ircus  Aurelius.  was  formed  like  that  of  the  living  body  after  a  profound 

The  manner   in  which  the  anci.nt  artiils  formed  the  fleep  and  good  digeilion.     The  naval  was  confidcTabljr 

hair  alfo  enables   us  to    diltin;|ui(h  thcii     works  from  lunk,  cfpecially  in  lemale  ftatues. 


The  bread 
3nti  Icwcr 
part  of  the 
body. 


thofe  of  the  moderns.  On  hai  d  and  coarfc  (tones  the  hair 
was  Ihort,  and  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  combed  with  a 
wid:;  comb  ;  for  that  kind  'f  llone  wa^  ditficult  to  work, 
and  could  not  without  immenfe  labour  be  formed  mto 


As  beauty  never  appears  in  equal  perfedliim  in  every 
part  of  the  fame  individual,  perteft  or  ide.il  beauty  can 
only  he  produced  by  feledting  the  moll  beautilnl  parts 
from  different  models  ;  but  this  mull  be  done  with  fuch 


if 
Ideal  beaw- 


cuiled  and  flowing  hair.  But  tlie  figures  executed  in  judgment  and  care,  that  thefe  detached  beauties  wlien 
marble  in  the  m  ft  fliurifhing  period  ot  the  art  have  united  may  form  the  moft  exift  fymme'ry.  Yet  the 
the  hair  curled  and  fl  iwing  ;  at  leall  where  the  head  ancients  fi  motinies  confined  ihemlelves  to  one  indivU 
was  not  intended  to  be  an  exad  relemblance,  tor  then  dual,  even  in  the  m^  ft  flouriftiing  age.  Theodorus, 
the  aitilt  conformed  to  his  model.  In  the  heads  of  whom  Socrates  and  hii  difciples  viuted,  ferved  as  a  mo- 
women,  tliL-  hair  was  thrown  back,  and  tied  behind  m  a  del  to  the  artifts  of  his  time.  Phryne  alio  appears  to 
waving  manner,  leaving  confiderable  intervals  ;  which  hare  been  a  model  to  the  painters  and  Iculptors.  But 
gives  tlie  agreeable  variety  of  light  and  lliade,  and  pro-  Socrates,  in  his  couverfation  with  Parrhafius,  fays,  that 
duces  the  effecls  ot  the  clar  >-obfcuro.  The  hair  of  the  when  a  perfedl  beauty  was  to  be  produced,  the  artiils 
Amar.ons  is  difj^ofed  in  this  manner.  Apollo  and  Bac-  joined  iogether  the  moft  Itriking  beauties  which  cculd 
chus  have  their  hair  falling  down  tlieir  Ihoulders  ;  and  be  colle>5led  irom  the  fineft  figures.  We  know  that 
you  g  perlon^,  till  they  airived  at  manhood,  wore  their  Zeuxi^,  wljen  he  was  going  to  paint  Helen,  united  in 
hair  long.  The  colour  f  the  hair  which  was  reckon-  one  picture  all  the  beauties  of  the  moft  bandfome  women 
ed  m^ft  beautiful,  was  fair  ;  and  this  they  gave  without  of  Crotuna. 
diftin^tion  to  the  moft  beautiful  of  their  god^,  Ap.'Uo 

and  Bacchus,  and  likewife  to  their  molt  illultrious  he-  The  Grecian  fculptors,  who  reprefented  with  fuch 

roes.  fuccefs  the  moft  perfedl  beauty  ot    the  human    form, 

Although  the  ravages  of  time  have  preferved  but  were  not  regardlefs  of  the  drapery  of  their  ftatues. 
few  ef  the  hands  or  feet  of  .incient  ftatues,  it  is  evident  They  clothed  their  figures  in  the  moft  pmpei  ftufF, 
from  what  remains  how  anxious  the  Grecian  artifts  which  they  wrought  into  that  Ihape  which  was  beil 
were  to  give  every  perfection  to  thefe  parts.  The  calculated  to  give  effe^  to  their  defign. 
hands  ot  young  perfons  were  moderately  plump,  with  The  veftments  ol  women  in  Greece  generally  con- 
little  cavities  or  dimples  at  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  fifted  of  linen  cloth,  or  fome  other  light  Huff,  and  in 
The  fingers  tapered  very  gently  from  the  root  to  the  later  limes  of  filk  and  fometimes  of  woollen  cloth, 
point,  like  well  proportioned  columns,  and  the  join  s  They  had  alfo  garments  embroiderfd  with  gold.  In 
were  fcarcely  perceptible.  The  termiiiati,:g  joii-.t  was  the  works  of  Iculpture,  as  well  as  in  tho.e  of  painting, 
not  b:ni,as  it  commonly  appears  in  modern  Itatues.  one  may  diftinguilh  the    i  len  by  its  traniparency  and 

In  the  figures  of  young  men  the  joi^its  of  the  knee  fmall  united  folds.     The  other  light  ftuflFs  which  were 

are  faintly  marked.       The  knee  unites  the  leg  to  the  worn  by  the  women  (-a)  were  generally  of  cotton  pro- 

tiiigh  without    making  any  remarkable  projeiftions  or  duced  in  the  ifle  of  Cos  ;   and  thefe  the  art  of  ftatuary 

cavities.        The    moft  beautiful  legs    and  beft  turned  was  able  to  diifinguilh  from  the  linen  veftments.     The 

knees,  according  to  Wiukelman.  are  preferved  in  the  cotton  cloth  was  iometimes  ftriped,  and  fumetimes  em- 

Ap(.llo  Sauroahones,  in    the    Villa  Borghefe  ;  in  the  bellilhed  with  a  prolufion  of  flowers. 


16 
The  dra- 
pery of  Ba^ 

tBCS. 


Apollo  which  has  a  fwan  at  its  feet  ;  and  in  the  Bacchus 
of  Villa  Mcdicis.  The  lame  able  cnnnoilleur  remarks, 
it  IS  rare  to  meet  with  beautiful  knees  in  young  per- 
fons, or  in  thu  elegant  repreieniaious  of  ait.     As  the 


Silk  was  alio 
employed  ;  but  whether  it  was  known  in  Greece  before 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  cannot  ealily  be  deter- 
mined. In  paintings,  it  is  Jiftirguilhable  by  changing 
its  colour  in  diffeient  lights  to  red,  violet,  and  fKy-blue. 


ancients  did  not  cover  the  feet  as  we  do,  they  gave  to  There  were  two  forts  of  purple ;  that  which  tiie  Greeks 
them  the  molt  beautiful  turning,  and  ftudied  the  form  called  the  co/aur  of  the  fea,  and  Tyrian  purple,  which 
ot  them  witli  the  moft  fcrupulous  attention.  refembled  lac.     Woollen  garments  arc  eafily  known  by 

the 


(a)  Men  fometimes  wore  cotton,  but  all  who  did  fo  were  reckoned  efFeminate. 


lB2 


SCULPTURE. 


the  amplitude  cf  their  fulds.  BcfiiJes  thefc,  i:\cth  of 
gold  ibmetimes  cnmpoftd  ihcir  drapery  :  but  it  was 
not  like  the  modern  fabric,  conruling  o{  a  thread  of 
gold  or  of  filver  fpun  with  a  thread  of  filk  ;  it  was  com- 
pofed  of  g'>ld  or  filver  aloue,  without  :iny  mixture. 

The  vellments  of  the  Greeks,  whicli  dei'erve  particu- 
lar attention,  are  the  tunic,  the  robe,  and  the  mantle. 
*7  The  tunic  was  that  part  of  the  drefs  which  was  next 

Ihetumc.  [q  ,1,^.  body.  It  may  be  feen  in  fl^eping  figures,  or  in 
thefe  in  difhabille  ;  as  in  the  Flora  Farneie,  and  in  the 
ftatues  of  the  Amazons  in  the  Capitol.  The  youngell 
of  the  daughters  of  Niobe,  who  throws  herfelf  at  her 
mother's  fide,  is  clothed  oiily  with  a  ttmic.  It  was  of 
linen,  or  fome  other  light  ilulF,  without  lleeves,  fixed 
to  the  fhouldcrs  by  a  button,  fo  as  to  cover  the  whole 
breaft.  None  but  the  tunics  of  the  goddefs  Ceres  and 
comedians  have  long  ftraight  lleeves. 
^^  The  robes  of  women  commonly  confifted  of  two  long 

The  robe,  -j^j.^^  ^j  woollen  cloth,  without  any  particular  fi  rm,  at- 
tachifd  to  the  fhoulders  by  a  great  many  buttons,  and 
fometimes  by  a  clafp.  They  had  Ibaight  fleeves  which 
came  down  to  the  wrifts.  The  young  girls,  as  well  as 
the  women,  faftened  their  robe  to  their  fide  by  a  cinc- 
ture, in  the  fame  way  as  the  high-piieft  of  the  J':ws  fa- 
ftened his,  as  it  is  ftil)  done  in  many  parts  of  Greece. 
The  cinifture  formed  on  the  fide  a  knot  of  ribbons 
fometimes  refembling  a  role  in  Ihjpe,  which  has  been 
particularly  remarked  in  the  two  beautiful  daughters  of 
Niobe.  In  the  younger  of  thefe  the  ciiiclure  is  fecn 
pairing  over  the  iTioulders  and  the  back,  Venus  has 
two  Cinftures,  the  one  paffing  over  the  liiouldei,  and 
the  other  furrounding  the  waift.  The  latter  is  called 
cir/lus  by  the  poets. 
19  The  mantle  was  called  peplm  by  the   Greeks,  which 

The  man-  fignifies  properly  the  mantle  of  Pallas.  The  name  was 
afterwards  applied  to  the  mantles  of  the  other  gods,  a.- 
well  as  to  thole  of  men.  This  part  of  the  drefs  was  not 
fquare,  as  fome  have  imagined,  but  of  a  roundilli  form. 
The  ancients  indeed  fpeak  in  general  of  fquare  mantles, 
but  they  received  this  Ihape  from  four  talfels  which 
were  affixed  to  them  ;  two  of  thefe  were  vilible,  and 
two  were  concealed  under  the  mantle.  The  mantle 
was  brought  under  the  riglit  arm,  and  over  the  le!t 
fhoulder;  fometinies  it  was  attached  to  the  Ihoulder  by 
two  buttons,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  beautiful  llatue  of 
Leucothoe  at  Villa  Albani. 
30  The  colour  of  veftments  peculiar  to  certain  ftatues 

The  colour  j^  ^^^  curious  to  be  omitted.  To  begin  with  the  fi- 
of  the  veil- ^^^^^  of  the  gods. — The  drapery  ef  Jupiter  was  red, 
'"'  '  that  of  Neptune  is  fuppofed  by  Winkelman  to  have  been 
fea-green.  The  fame  colour  alfo  belonged  to  the  Ne- 
reids and  Nymphs.  The  mantle  of  Apollo  was  blue 
or  violet.  Bacchus  was  dreffed  in  v  hite.  Martianus 
Capella  affigns  green  to  Cybele.  Juno's  veftments  were 
Iky-blue,  but  fhe  fometimes  had  a  white  veil.  Pallas 
was  robed  in  a  flame-coloured  mantle.  In  a  painting 
of  Herculaneum,  Venus  is  in  flowing  drapery  of  a  gol- 
den yellow.  Kings  were  arrayed  in  purple  ;  priefts  in 
white  ;  and  conquerors  fometimes  in  fea-green. 


With  rcfpeft  to  the  liead,  women  generally  wore  t)« 
covering  but  their  hair  ;  when  they  wiflicd  to  cover 
their  heati,  they  tiled  the  corner  of  their  mantle. — 
iSomeiimes  we  meet  with  veils  of  a  fine  tranfparent  tex- 
ture. Old  women  wore  a  kind  of  bonnet  upon  their 
head,  an  example  of  which  may  be  feen  in  a  ftatue  in 
the  Capitol,  called  the  Frocfica ;  but  Winkelman  thinks 
it  is  a  llatue  of  Hecuba. 

The  covering  of  the  feet  confifted  of  fhoes  or  fan- 
dais.  The  fandals  were  generally  an  inch  thick,  and 
compofed  of  more  than  one  fole  of  cork.  Thofe  of 
Pallas  in  Villa  Albani  has  two  foles,  and  other  ftatues 
had  no  lefs  than  five. 

V/iNKELMAx  has  pftlgned  four  different  ftyles  to  this  Four  (lylcs 

art.     The  ancia-.t  i\y\e,  which  continued  until  the  time  "f 'hi*  art 

of  Phidias  ;  the  ^onmrf  ftyle,  formed  by  that  celebrated  ^"^°"|;''"' 

ftatuary  ;  the  be,tu!ifiil,  introduced    by  Praxiteles,    A- 

pelles,  and  Lyfippus  ;  and  the  imllalive  ftylr,   prafliled 

by  thole  artifts  v\ho  copied  the  works  of  the  ancient 

mafters.  3^ 

The  moft  authentic  monuments  of  the  ancient  ftvle   .      ^"', 
,   ,  .    .  .    ^    .     .  1  •   1     1      J  '       cicnt  ftvlf, 

are  medals,  contaming  an  inlcription,  which  leads  us 

back  to  very  diftant  times.  The  writing  is  from  right 
to  left  in  the  Hebrew  manner  ;  a  ufage  which  was  aban- 
doned before  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  ftatue  of 
Agamemnon  at  Elis,  which  was  made  by  Ornata.^,  has 
an  iiifcription  from  riglit  to  left.  This  artifan  fl.  uiilli- 
ed  5c  years  l.efore  Pliidias  ;  it  is  in  tlie  intervening  pe- 
riod therefore  between  thefe  two  artifts,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  celfation  of  this  pradiee.  The  ftatues 
formed  in  the  ancient  ftyle  were  neither  diftingullhed 
by  beauty  of  fliape  nor  by  proportion,  but  bore  a  clofe 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  and  Etrurians 
(n)  ;  the  eyes  were  long  and  ft.it;  the  feflion  of  the 
mouth  not  horizontal  ;  the  chin  was  pointed  ;  'he  curls 
ot  the  hair  were  ranged  in  little  rings,  and  refcmbled 
grains  inclofed  in  a  heap  of  railins  What  was  ftiU 
worfe,  it  was  impoflible  by  infpeding  the  head  to  di- 
ftinctiifli  the  fex. 

The  charaifers  of  this  ancient  ftyle  were  thefe  :  The 
dcfigning  was  energetic,  but  hiirlh  ;  it  was  animated, 
but  withe  ut  gracefninefs  ;  and  the  violence  of  the  e.\- 
preffion  depiived  the  whole  fipure  ot  beauty.  33 

The  grand  ftyle  was  brought  to  petfeflion  by  Phi- The gvani 
dias,  Polycletus,  Scopas,  Alcamenes,  Myron,  and  other  "T''-* 
ilhiftrious  artifts.  It  is  probable,  from  i-vi\e  paifiges 
of  ancient  writers,  that  in  this  ftyle  were  prefcrve  J  \\  me 
ch-<raiflers  of  the  ancient  manner,  fuch  as  tlie  liraight 
lines,  tlie  fquures  and  angles.  The  ancient  maftcrs, 
fuch  as  Polvcletns,  being  the  legilLitor.')  of  |>ropor- 
tions,  fays  Winkelman,  and  of  confequencc  tliiukine, 
they  had  a  riglit  to  diftribute  the  nieafiires  and  di- 
menfions  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  have  un- 
doubtedly facrificed  fome  degree  of  the  form  of  beauty 
to  a  grandeur  which  is  harlh,  in  comparifon  of  the  flow- 
ing contours  and  graceful  iorms  ol  their  luccellor.s. — 
The  moft  confiderable  monum  nts  of  the  grand  ftyle 
are  the  ftatues  of  Niobe  and  her  daughters,  and  a  H- 

guie 


(b)  This  is  a  proof  additional  to  tliofe  that  will  be  found  in  the  articles  to  which  vve  have  referred,  that 
the  Greeks  received  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  fculpture  from  the  nations  to  which  they  were  confclfedly  in- 
debted for  the  elements  of  fcience. 


SCULPTURE. 
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The  gricc- 
fBl ftylc. 


The  imiti- 
tive  ftyle. 
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giire  of  Pallas,  to  be  feeo  In  ViMa  Albani ;  w)iicl>,  how- 
ever, R.uft  not  be  confouideil  with  the  lUtue  which  is 
mo.ielieJ  according  to  the  firft  ftyle,  and  is  alio  found 
in  the  (.ime  place.  The  head  podisires  all  the  charac- 
ter-  of  dignified  beauty,  at  the  fame  time  exhibirine  the 
rigidnefs  of  the  ancient  ftyle.  The  face  is  defedlive  in 
gracifulnefs  ;  yet  it  is  evident  how  e-i(y  it  would  have 
been  ti'  t,ive  the  features  more  roundncfs  and  grace. 
The  figures  of  Niobe  and  her  daughters  have  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  Winkelman,  that  aufterity  of  appear- 
ai.ce  which  marks  the  age  oi  the  ftatue  of  Pallas.  They 
are  charafterized  by  grandeur  and  fimplicity  :  fo  fimple 
are  the  forms,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  the  tedious 
produflions  of  art,  but  to  have  been  created  by  an  in- 
rtantaneous  effort  of  nature. 

The  third  ftyle  was  the  graceful  or  beautiful.  Lyfip- 
pus  was  perhaps  the  artift  who  introduced  this  ftyle. 
lifiug  more  converfant  than  his  predeceflbrs  with  the 
fweet,  tlie  pure,  the  flowing,  and  the  beautiful  lines  of 
nature,  he  avoided  the  fquare  forms  which  the  mafters 
of  the  fecond  ftyle  had  too  much  employed.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  ufe  of  the  art  was  rather  to  pleafe 
than  toaftonilli,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  artift  Ihould 
be  to  raile  admiration  by  giving  delight.  The  artj/ls 
who  cultivated  this  ftyl;  did  not,  however,  negleft  to 
Uudy  the  fublime  works  of  their  predecelfors.  They 
knew  that  grace  is  con'iftent  witli  the  moft  dignified 
beuuty,  and  thit  it  poirelfes  charms  which  muft  ever 
pleafe  :  they  knew  alio  that  thefe  charms  are  enhanced 
by  dignity.  Gr,(ce  is  iiifufed  into  all  the  movements 
and  attitudes  ot  thi-ir  ftatues,  and  it  appears  in  the  de- 
licate turns  of  the  hair,  and  even  in  the  adjufting  ot  the 
drapery.  Eve:y  f  rt  of  grace  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients  ;  ;uid  great  as  the  ravages  of  time  have  been 
amongft  the  works  of  art,  fpecirtrens  are  ftill  preferved, 
in  which  can  be  diftinguillied  dignified  heAUty ,  atlraSive 
beaiiiy,  and  a  beauty  peculiar  to  infants.  A  fpecimen 
of  dignified  beauty  may  be  feen  in  the  ftatue  of  one  of 
the  mufes  in  the  palace  of  Barberini  at  Rome  ;  and  in 
the  g.irden  of  the  pope,  on  the  Quirinal  is  a  ftatue  of  an- 
other mufe,  which  affords  a  fine  inftance  cf  atlradive 
beauty.  Winkelman  fays  that  the  moft  excellent  mo- 
del of  infant  beauty  which  antiquity  has  tranfmitted  to 
us  is  a  fatyr  of  a  year  old,  which  is  preferved,  though 
a  little  mutilated,  in  Villa  Albani. 

The  gi eat  reputatirn  of  Praxiteles  and  Appelles  raifed 
an  ardent  emulation  in  their  fuccelFors,  who  defpaiiing 
to  furpafs  fuch  illuftrious  mafters,  were  fatisfied  with 
imitating  their  woiks.  But  it  is  well  known  that  a 
mere  imit.ttor  is  always  inferior  to  the  mafter  whom 
he  attempts  to  copy.  When  no  original  genius  appears, 
the  art  muft  therefore  decline. 

Clay  was  the  fit  ft  material  which  was  employed  in 
ftaluary.  An  ii.ftance  of  this  may  be  feen  in  a  figure 
of  Alcamenes  in  bas  relief  'n  Villa  Alb.ini.  The  an- 
cients ufed  their  fiagers, and  efpeciallyLheir  nails, to  ren- 
der certain  parts  more  delicate  and  lively:  hence  arofethe 
phi  ale  a1  un^uctn  jaHus  homo,  "  an  accompliflied  man." 
It  wa^  the  opinion  .  f  c  .iint  Caylus  thac  tlie  ancients 
did  not  uf;;  mi  dtls  in  forming  their  ft-.ttues.  But  to  dif- 
prove  this,  it  is  only  necellary  to  mention  an  cng.aving 
on  a  fti>ne  in  tl.e  cabinet  of  Stofch,  which  rej.reftnts 
P'cmc 'cii-.  en^raving  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  a 
plummet  in  his  hand  to  meafure  the  proportions  of  bis 


moJ;].  The  ancients  as  well  as  the  moderns  made 
woi  ks  in  plafter  ;  but  no  fpecimens  remain  except  fome 
figures  in  bas-relief,  of  which  the  moft  beautiful  were 
found  at  Baia. 

The  works  made  of  ivory  and  filver  were  generally 
of  a  fmall  fize.  Simetimes,  however,  ftatues  of  a  pto- 
digiiius  fize  werefomcd  of  gold  and  ivory.  The  co 
lodal  Minerva  of  Phidias,  vhich  was  cnmpofedof  thefe 
materials,  was  26  cubits  high.  It  is  indeed  fcarccly 
pc'ffible  to  believe  th't  ftatues  of  fuch  a  fize  could  en- 
tirely confift  of  gold  and  ivory.  Tlie  quantity  of  ivory 
necelTary  to  a  colnlfal  Itatue  is  beyond  concc[>tion.  M. 
de  Pauw  calculates  that  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Oljmpus, 
which  was  54  feet  high,  would  confume  the  teeth  of 
300  elephants. 

The  Greeks  generally  hewed  their  marble  ftatues  out 
of  one  block,  thou;;h  they  after  worked  the  Iicad;  fepa- 
rately,  and  fometimes  the  arms.  The  heads  of  the 
f  imous  group  of  Niobe  and  her  daughtci  s  have  been 
ad  ipted  to  their  bodies  after  being  fepararely  fir.ilheJ.  It 
is  proved  by  a  large  figure  repreicnting  a  river,  which 
is  preferved  in  Vill.i  Albani,  that  llie  ancients  firft 
hewsd  their  ftatues  roughly  before  they  attempted  to 
tinifh  any  part.  When  the  ftatue  had  leceivtd  its  per- 
feifl  figure,  they  ne.\t  proceeded  to  polilh  it  with  pumice- 
ftone,  and  again  carefully  letouched  every  part  with 
the  chifel. 

The  ancients,  when  they  ertployed  porphyry,  ufually 
made  the  head  a'ld  extremities  of  marble.  It  is  true, 
that  at  Venice  there  are  four  figures  entirely  compofed 
of  porphyry;  but  thefe  are  the  produdions  of  the  Greeks 
of  the  middle  age.  They  alio  made  ftatues  of  bafaltes 
and  alabafter. 

Without  eipreffion,  gefture,  and  attitude,  no  fi- 
gure can  be  beautiful,  becaufe  in  thefe  the  graces  al- 
ways refide.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  the  graces  are 
always  reprefented  as  the  companions  of  Venus. 

The  expreffion  of  tranquillity  was  frequent  in  Gre- 
cian ftatues,  becaufe,  according  to  Plato,  that  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  middle  ftate  of  the  foul  between  pleafure 
and  pain.  Experience  too  Ihows  that  in  general  the 
moft  beautiful  perfons  are  en^lowed  with  the  fweeteti 
and  moft  engaging  manner.  Without  a  fedate,  tran- 
quillity dignified  beauty  could  not  exift.  It  is  in  this 
tranquillity,  therefore,  that  we  muft  look  for  the  com- 
plete difplay  of  genius. 

The  inoll  elevated  fpecies  of  tranquillity  and  repofe 
was  ftudledin  the  figures  of  the  gods.  The  father  of 
the  gods,  and  even  inferior  divinitie?,  are  reprefented 
without  emotion  or  refentment.  It  is  thus  that  Homer 
paints  Jupiter  Ihaking  Olympus  by  the  motion  ot  his 
hair  and  his  eyebrows. 

Shakes  his  ambrofial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod. 
The  ftamp  of  tate  and  fanftion  of  the  god. 

Jupiter  is  not  always  >--xhibited  in  this  tranquil  ftate.  In 
a  bas-relief  be'.ong  to  the  Marquis  Rondini  he  ap- 
pears feated  on  an  arm-chair  with  a  melancholy  alpe\5t. 
The  Apollo  of  tlie  V  itican  reprefeius  the  god  in  a  fit  of 
rage  againft  the  ferpent  Python,  which  he  kills  at  a 
blnw.  Tlie  iutift,  adopt  ng  the  opinion  of  the  poets, 
has  made  the  nofe  the  feat  of  anger,  and  the  lips  the 
feat  of  difdain. 

To  exgrefs  the  aftion  of  a  hero,  the  Grecian  fculptors 
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delineated  the  countenance  of  a  noble  virtuous  chaiafler 
reprcQlng  his  groans,  And  allowing  no  expreflion  ot  pa;n 
to  appear.  In  dekribing  the  aifiions  of  a  hero  tlie 
poet  has  much  reore  liberty  than  the  artilt.  The  poet 
can  paint  them  fuch  as  they  were  before  rhcn  were 
t.mgiit  to  fubdae  their  pafllons  by  the  reftraints  of  law, 
or  the  refined  cuftonis  of  focial  life.  But  the  artift, 
obliged  to  fileft  the  mod  beautiful  forms,  is  reduced  to 
the  necellity  of  giving  fuch  an  exprellion  of  the  pafllons 
as  may  not  fliock  our  feelings  and  difguft  us  with  his 
produftion.  The  truth  of  "thefe  remarks  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  thofe  who  have  fecn  two  of  tlie  mod  beau- 
tiful monuments  of  antiquity  ;  one  ot  which  repelents 
ths  fear  of  death,  the  other  the  mod  violent  pains  and 
Aifferings.  The  daughters  of  Niobe,  againfl.  whom  Diana 
has  dlfcharged  her  fatal  arrows,  are  exhibited  in  that 
Uate  of  ftupefadlion  which  we  imagine  mull  take  place 
when  the  certain  profpect  of  death  deprives  the  foul  ot 
all  fenr;bility.  The  fable  prefents  us  an  image  of  th<it 
Hupor  which  Efchyles  defcribes  as  feizing  the  Niobe 
when  they  were  transformed  into  a  rock.  The  other 
monument  referred  to  is  the  image  of  Laocoon,  which 
exhibits  the  mod  agonizing  pain  that  can  afFcift  the 
mufcles,  the  nerves,  and  the  veins.  The  fufterings  of 
the  body  and  the  elevation  of  the  foul  are  exprciled  in 
every  member  with  equal  energy,  and  form  tlie  mod 
fublime  contrad  iniagaiible.  Laocoon  appears  to  fuf- 
fer  with  fuch  fortitude,  tliat,  whilft  his  lamentable  fitua- 
tion  pierces  the  heart,  the  whole  figure  fills  us  v.itli  an 
ambitious  defire  of  imitating  his  confl  mcy  and  magna- 
nimity in  the  pains  and  futl'erings  that  may  fall  to  uur 
bt. 

Philofletes  is  introduced  by  the  poets  fhcddinp  tears, 
rttteruig  complaints,  and  rending  the  air  with  his  groans 
and  cries;  but  the  aiiid  exhibits  him  filent  and  bear- 
ing his  pains  with  dignity.  The  Ajax  ot  the  celebra- 
ted painter  Timomachus  is  not  diawn  in  the  aft  ot  de- 
itroying  the  flieep  which  he  took  for  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
but  in  the  moments  of  reflefl-on  which  fucceeded  that 
frenzy.  So  far  did  the  Greeks  carry  their  love  of 
calmnefs  and  flow  movemeotb,  that  they  thought  a 
quick  dep  always  announced  iulticity  of  manners.  De- 
modheres  reproaches  Nicobulus  for  this  very  thing  ; 
and  from  the  words  he  makes  ufe  of,  it  appears,  that  to 
fpeak  with  infolence  and  to  walk  hadily  were  reckoned 
fynonymous. 

In  the  figures  of  women,  the  anids  Jiave  conformed 
to  the  principle  obferved  in  all  ihr.  ancient  tragedies,  and 
recommer.ded  by  Aridotle,  never  to  make  women  thow 
too  much  intiepidity  or  excefllve  cruelty.  Conforma- 
ble to  this  maxim,  Clytemnedia  is  rcprefented  at  a  little 
didance  from  thef.ital  fpot,  watching  ihe  murderer,  but 
without  taking  any  p;'.rt  with  him.  In  a  painting  of 
Timomachus  reprefenting  Medea  and  her  children, 
when  Medea  lifti  up  the  dagger  they  fmile  in  her  f.ice, 
and  her  fury  is  immediately  melted  into  compalTn.n  tor 
the  innocent  vi(5tin:s.  In  another  reprefenfation  ot  the 
fame  f  ib;eift,  Medra  appears  hefitating  and  indecidve. 
Giiidfd  by  the  fame  maxims,  the  artifts  of  mod  leiined 
lalle  were  careful  to  avoid  all  deformity,  chooiing  rather 
to  recede  from  truth  than  from  theii  accudomed  reipeft 
for  beauty,  as  may  be  feen  in  feveral  figures  of  Hecuba. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  appears  in  the  decripitude  of 
age,  her  face  furrowed  with  wrinkles,  and  her  breads 
hanging  down. 

4. 
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lUudrlou'.  men,  and    ihnfe  invefted  with  offices  of       45 
dieniiv,  a:e  rcprefented  v^itha  i.oblc  alfuiancs  and  firm  '"  'lie  fta- 
afpect      The   tatues  of  the   Roman  empcr.rs  refemblc  tu'S"f  «h« 
thole  of  heroes,  and  are  f.ir  removed  from  every  fpecies       """"'"*' 
of  flattery,  in  the  gellure,  in  the  attitude,  and  aflion.''^™'^'' 
They  never  appeared  with  haughty  looks,  or  with  the 
fplendor  of  royalty  ;  no  figure  is  ever  feen  prel'enting 
any  thing  to  rhem  with  bended  knee,  except  captives  ; 
and  none  addrtfles  them  with  an  inclination  of  the  head. 
In   modern   works  too  little  attention  has  been  paid   to 
the  ancient  cojlumt.     Winkelman  mentions  a  bas-relief, 
which  was  lately  executed  at  Rome  tor  the  fountain  of 
Trevi,  reprefenting  an  arrhited  in  the  aft  of  prefenting 
the  pUn  of  an  aqueduft  to  Marcus  Agrippa.      The 
modern  ll-nlpr  r,  no'  content  witli  giving  a  long  beard 
to  that  illudricus   Roman,  contrary  to  all  die  ancient 
marble  datues  as  well  as  medals  which  remain,  exhibits 
the  architeft  on  his  knees. 

In  general,  it  was  an  edabliflied  principle  to  banifli  all 
violent  palllons  from  public  monuments.  This  will 
ferve  as  a  decifive  mark  to  didinguith  the  true  antique 
from  '.iippofuitious  works.  A  medil  has  been  found 
exhibiting  two  Affyrians,  a  man  and  woman  tearing 
their  hair,  with  this  iiifcriplion,  Assyria,  et.  palaf.s- 
TINA.  IN.  roTEST.  V  R  REDAC.  s.  c.  The  forgery  of 
this  medal  is  man^felt  from  the  word  Pala/Jthta,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  Roman  medal  with  a 
Latin  infcription.  Befiues,  the  violent  aftion  of  tearing 
the  hair  does  not  fuit  any  fymbolic  figure.  This  ex- 
travagant dyle,  wh  ch  was  called  by  the  ancients  paren- 
thrfti,  has  been  imitated  by  mod  of  the  modern  ailids. 
Their  figures  refemble  comedians  on  the  ancient  theatres, 
wlio,  in  order  to  fuic  the  didant  Ipeftators,  put  on  paint- 
ed matks,  employed  exaggerated  gellures,  and  tar  over- 
lea;  ed  the  bounds  of  nature.  This  llyle  has  been  re- 
duced into  a  theory  in  a  treatile  on  tlie  patlions  com- 
pol'ed  hv  Le  Brun.  The  deiigns  which  accompany  that 
work  exhibit  the  paffions  in  the  very  higheii  degree, 
approaching  even  to  frenzy  :  but  thefe  are  calculated  to 
vitiate  the  tade,  efpecially  of  the  young  ;  for  the  ardour 
of  youth  prompts  them  rather  to  feiz".  the  extremity 
than  the  middle  ;  and  it  will  be  dilficult  for  that  artill 
who  has  formed  his  tade  from  luch  em.jiaLlioned  models 
ever  to  acquire  that  noble  llmplicity  and  tedate  gran- 
deur which  diftinguidied  the  works  of  ancient  tade. 

Proporti  on  is  the  bafis  of  beauty,  and  there  can  be  „,  ■* 

...  ,  '  Of  propor- 

no  beauty  without  it;  on  ttie  contrary,  proportion  may  ^^^^^^  ' 

exid  where  there  is  little  beauty.  Experience  every 
day  teaches  us  that  knowledge  is  didinft  from  talle;  and 
proportion,  tlierelore,  which  is  founded  on  knowledge, 
may  be  ibiftly  obleived  ir.  any  figure,  and  yet  the  figure 
have  no  pretenfitns  to  beauty.  The  ancier.ts  conliJer- 
ing  ideal  beauty  as  the  mod  perteft,  have  frequently 
emyloyed  it  in  prelerence  to  the  beauty  of  nature. 

The  body  confids  of  three  parts  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers. The  three  parts  ot  the  body  are  the  trunk,  the 
thighs,  and  the  legs.  The  inferior  part  of  tlje  body 
are  the  thighs,  the  legs,  and  the  feet.  The  aiiUo  aUo 
confid  of  three  parts.  Thefe  tlnee  parts  mad  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  whole  as  well  as  to  one  an- 
other. In  a  well  formed  man  the  head  and  body  mud 
be  proportioned  to  the  thighs,  the  legs,  and  the  feet,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  thighs  are  proportioned  to  the 

The  face 
alfo 
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alfo  confiAs  of  three  parts,  that  !s,  three  times  the  length 
of  the  ncfc  ;  but  the  head  is  not  four  tim-s  t]ic  length  of 
the  nofe,  as  fome  writers  have  afTcrtcd.  From  the  place 
where  the  hair  begins  to  the  crown  of  the  head  are 
only  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  nofe,  or  that 
part  is  to  the  nofe  as  9  to  i  2. 

It  isprobalile  that  the  Grecian,  as  well  as  Egyptian 
artillsjhave  determined  the  great  and  fmall  propcrtions 
by  fixjd  rules  ;  tliat  they  have  eflablifhed  a  pofitive 
m"afure  for  tlic  dimenfions  of  length,  breadth,  and  cir- 
cumlerence.  This  fuppolition  alone  can  enable  us  to 
account  tor  the  great  conformity  which  we  meet  with 
in  ancient  (latues.  Winkelman  thinks  that  the  foot  was 
the  mcafure  which  the  ancients  ufcd  in  all  their  great 
dimenfions,  and  that  it  was  by  the  length  of  it  that 
tliey  regulated  tlie  meafure"  of  their  figures,  by  giving 
to  them  lix  times  that  length.  This  in  fa«5b  is  the 
length  which  Vitruvins  afflgns,  Pet  vara  altittulinis  cor- 
poris ftxtx,  1.  3.  cap.  I.  That  celebrated  antiquary 
thinks  the  fo't  is  a  more  determinate  meafure  than 
the  head  or  the  face,  the  parts  from  which  modern 
painters  and  fculptors  too  often  take  their  proportions. 
This  proportion  of  the  foot  to  the  body,  whicli  has  ap- 
peared rtrange  and  incomprehenfible  to  the  learned 
Hnetius,  and  has  been  entirely  rejcdled  by  Perrault,  is, 
however  founded  upon  experience.  After  meafuring 
with  great  care  a  valt  number  cf  figures,  Winkelman 
f  und  tiiis  proportion  obCerved  not  only  in  Egyptian 
ftatues,  but  alfu  in  thofe  of  Greece.  Tliis  fact  may  be 
determined  by  an  infpeflion  of  thofe  llatues  the  feet 
of  which  areperfeifl.  One  may  be  tully  convinced  cf 
it  by  examining  fome  divine  figures,  in  which  the 
artills  have  made  fjnie  part>  beyond  their  n  itural  di- 
nienfi->ns.  In  the  Apollo  B;lvidcre,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  feven  heads  high,  the  foot  is  three  Roman 
inches  longer  than  the  head.  The  head  of  the  Venus 
de  Med'cis  is  very  fmal!,  and  the  heibht  of  the  flatue  is 
ievcn  heads  and  a  half:  the  foot  is  three  inches  and  a 
I'.alihmgcr  thin  the  l;e  id,  or  precisely  th.  fixth  part  of 
the  length  ol  the  whole  ftatue. 

Practice  of  Sculpture. 

47 
Grecian  We   have  been  thu^  minute  in  our  account  of  the 

fculptureto  Grecian  fculp'.ure,  bccaufe  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  al)lell 
ludied     piifjji,   (i,3^[  modern  artifts  have  been  more  or  hfs  enii- 
bytliL'  mo-  ,       ,         n     I-    .      ■  1     .  1    ■ 

demartifts.  "■'*'  ^'  "^^y  "*^*  lluJied  with  the  greater  or  lels  atten- 
tion the  models  left  us  by  that  ingenious  people  : 
Wisikelman  goes  fo  far  as  to  contend  that  the  moll 
finished  works  of  the  Grecian  mjfters  ought  to  be  lludi- 
ed  in  preference  even  to  the  works  of  nature.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  paradoxical ;  but  the  reafon  affigned  by  tlie 
Abbe  for  his  opinion  is,  that  the  fliireft  lines  of  beauty 
are  more  eafily  diirovereJ,  and  make  a  m  tc  (hiking 
and  powerful  impreffion,  by  their  reunion  in  thefe  fub- 
lime  copies,  than.when  they  are  fcattered  far  and  wide 
in  the  original.  Allowing,  therefore,  the  ftudy  cf  na- 
ture the  high  degree  of  merit  it  fo  juflly  claims,  it  mull 
nevcrthelels  be  gi  anted,  that  it  leads  to  true  beauty  by 
a  much  more  tedii  us,  laborious,  and  difficult  path,  than 
the  lludy  of  the<7«./yHi',  »■  hich  prefents  immediately  to 
the  ailili's  view  the  objeft  of  his  rcfearches,  and  com- 
bines in  a  clear  and  llrong  poin'.  of  li;^ht  t!ie  various 
rays  of  beauty  that  aic  difpericd  tlircugh  the  wide  do- 
main if  nature. 

As  foon  as  the  artill  has  laid  lliis  excellent  fi.vnda- 
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tion,  acquired  an  intimate  degree  of  familiarity  with 
the  beauties  of  the  Grecian  (latuos,  and  formed  his  talle 
after  the  admirable  models  they  exhibit,  he  mry  then 
proceed  with  advantage  and  allurance  to  tiie  imitati'm 
of  nature.  The  ideas  he  has  already  formed  of  the  per- 
fei-lion  of  nature,  by  obfcrving  her  di'psrfed  beauties 
combined  and  colleiSsd  in  the  compofi.i  jns  of  the  an- 
cient artiils,  will  enable  him  to  acq'iire  with  facilitv, 
nnd  to  employ  with  advantage,  the  detached  and  partial 
ideas  of  beauty  which  will  be  exhibited  to  his  view  in  x 
furvey  ot  nature  in  her  adual  Hate.  V^Hien  lie  dil'coveis 
thefe  partial  beauties,  he  will  be  capable  of  combining 
them  with  thofe  perfeft  forms  of  beauty  with  which 
he  IS  already  acquainted.  In  a  word,  by  having  always 
prtfent  to  his  mind  the  n^ble  models  already  mention- 
ed, he  will  be  in  fome  mcafure  his  own  oracle,  and  will 
draw  rules  from  his  own  mind.  48 

There  are,  however,  two  ways  of  imitating  natutc.  "^ ')"'.**)■• 
In  the  one  a  fmgle  obje>5l  occupies  the  ariiil,  who  e„.  "f  """^''''S 
deavours  to  reprefent  it  with  precifion  and  truth  ;  in  "  "'^^' 
tlie  other,  certain  lin«s  and  features  are  taken  from  a 
variety  of  objetls,  and  combined  and  blended  into  oric 
regular  whcle.  All  kinds  of  copies  belong  to  the  firit 
kind  of  imitation  ;  and  produdions  of  this  kind  mult 
be  executed  necelFarily  in  the  Dutch  manner,  that  is  to 
f.iy,  with  high  rinilhing,  and  little  or  no  invention.  But 
the  fecond  kind  of  imitation  leads  d  recti y  to  the  invelli- 
gation  and  difcovery  of  true  beauty,  of  that  beauty 
whcfe  idea  is  connate  with  the  human  mind,  and  isonlr 
to  be  found  there  in  its  highell  perfeftion.  This  is 
the  kind  of  imitation  in  which  the  Greeks  excelled,  and 
in  which  men  of  genius  excite  the  young  artiils  to  ex- 
cel after  their  example,  I'ii.  by  lludving  natute  as  they 
did. 

At'ter  having  Itudied  in  the  produilions  of  the  Gre- 
cian mailers  their  choice  and  expretllon  of  felefl  na- 
ture, their  fliblime  and  graceful  contours,  their  noble 
draperies,  together  with  that  fedate  grandeur  and  ad- 
mirable fimplicity  tl.at  conhitute  their  chief  merit,  the 
curious  artiils  will  do  well  to  Itudy  the  manual  and  me- 
chmicalpart  of  their  operations,  as  tliis  is  abfulutely 
necelfary  to  the  fuccel'sf.:!  imitation  of  their  excellent: 
manner.  ^^ 

It  is  certain  that  the  ancients  slmod  always  formed  Modtu  of 
their  fit  ft  models  in  wax:  to  this  modern  artiils  have  f-atut!. 
fubftltuted  clay,  or  feme  fuch  compofition  :  they  prefer 
cl  ly  before  wax  in  the  carnations,  on  account  of  tlie 
yielding  nature  of  the  latter,  and  its  llicking  in  fome 
meafure  to  every  thing  it  touches.  \Ve  muft  not,  h^  w- 
ever,  imagine  from  hence  that  the  method  of  forming 
models  of  wet  clay  was  either  unknown  or  ne;<ie(5fed 
among  the  Greeks  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  in  Greece 
that  models  of  tliis  kind  were  inve.ited.  Tiieir  author 
was  Dibutades  of  Sicyon  ;  and  it  is  well  known  th:it 
Arcefilas,  the  fiiend  of  Lucullus,  obtained  a  higher  de- 
gree of  reputation  by  his  clay  models  than  by  all  his 
other  proju:iions.  Indeed,  if  clay  could  lie  ma.le  tJ 
preferve  its  original  moillure,  it  would  und'Uibtcdly  lie 
the  fitteft  fubllance  for  the  models  of  tlie  fculptor  ;  but 
when  it  is  placed  eitlier  in  the  fire  or  lift  to  dry  im- 
perceptibly in  the  air,  its  lalid  parts  grow  more  coni- 
|-ai.^,  and  the  figure lofing  tha»a  part  of  its  diinjnlions, 
is  necclfarily  reduced  to  a  fmal'.er  v(  Inme.  Thii  dimi- 
n;uion  would  be  of  no  confequentc  did  ii  equally  affect 
the  v.'.'jnle  figute,  fo  as  to  picfcivc  its  proportions  eu- 
A  a  tir 
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tire  But  this  io  not  xhi  cafe  :  for  the  fmrdler  parts 
of  the  fissure  dry  fooner  than  the  l.vrger  ;  and  thus  lofing- 
moie  of  their  dimenfions  in  the  fame  fpace  oftime  than 
the  latter  do,  the  fymmetry  and  proportions  of  the  figure 
incviiably  fufter.  This  inconveniency  does  not  take 
place  in  thofe  models  that  arc  made  in  wax.  It  is  in- 
deed extremely  diffitulr,  in  the  oidinaiy  method  of 
working  the  wax,  to  give  it  that  dct^rec  of  fmoothnefs 
that  is  lieceirHry  to  reprefent  the  foftnefs  of  the  carna- 
tions or  ftclhy  parts  if  the  body.  This  inconvenience 
may,  however,  be  remedied,  by  forming  the  model  firll 
in  clay,  then  moulding  it  in  plallcr,  and  lalUy  cifting  it 
in  wax.  An  J,  indeed,  clay  is  fcldnni  uled  but  as  a  mould 
in  which  to  c.ill  a  figure  of  plaftcr,  llucco,  (r  wax,  to 
fuve  henceforth  for  a  model  by  which  the  meafui  ea  and 
propoitiors  (>f  the  Uatue  arc  to  be  aujuftcd.  In  ma- 
king waxen  mod.-ls,  it  is  common  to  put  half  a  p.imd 
of  colophony  to  a  j-riiiid  of  wa\-  ;  and  fome  add  turpen- 
30  line,  m.cliirg  the  vln  le  with  oil  cf  olives. 
Metiiod  of  Ho  much  for  the  fir  (I  or  prep.uatory  ftcps  in  this 
workiiifj  pn)cev'ure.  It  remains  to  cunlidoC  the  manner  of  work- 
t^e  marble,  ,„gti,(,  fn;,rble  after  ll.e  model  fi>  prepared  ;  and  the  me- 
thod here  followed  by  the  Greeks  feems  to  have  been 
extremely  ditFerent  from  lliat  which  is  generally  obfer- 
ved  by  modern  artills.  In  the  ancient  llatues  we 
and  the  moft  ftriking  pro.  £■.  1  f  the  heedom  and  bold- 
nefs  that  accompanied  each  ftroke  of  the  chifel,  and 
vhich  rcfulted  from  the  artdVs  being  perftflly  fure  of 
llie  acciuacy  of  his  idea,  and  the  preciiirn  and  fteadi- 
iiei's  of  his  hand  :  the  moft  minute  parts  of  the  figure 
carry  thefe  marks  ot  aflurance  and  freedom  ;  no  indica- 
tion of  timoroufnefs  or  dillidence  appear;  notning  that 
can  induce  us  to  fancy  that  the  aitill  had  occalion  to 
corrcifl  any  of  liis  ilrokes.  It  is  difficult  to  find,  even 
in  the  fecond-rate  produdions  of  the  Grecian  artifts, 
any  mark  cf  a  falfe  itroke  or  a  random  touch.  This 
firmncfs  and  precifion  of  the  Grecian  chif;l  were  cer- 
tdnly  derived  fiom  a  more  determined  and  perfeifl  fet 
of  rules  than  thofe  which  aie  obferved  in  modern  times. 
The  method  generally  obferved  by  th;  modern  fculp- 
tor  is  as  follnv.-s  :  Firft,  out  of  a  great  bl->ck  of  marble 
l-.e  faw:,  anoihcr  of  the  lize  requited,  which  is  perfoim- 
cd  witii  afmooth  fteel  faw.  without  teeth,  calling  water 
and  fand  thereon  from  time  to  time  ;  then  he  fafliions 
it,  by  taking  oft'  wh.it  is  fuperfluous  with  a  fteel  point 
and  a  heavy  hammer  of  f(  ft  iron  ;  after  this,  bringing 
it  near  the  meafure  required,  he  reduces  it  ftill  nearer 
-.vith  another  finer  point  ;  he  then  ufes  a  fl.it  cutting 
inflrumeiit,  having  notches  in  its  edge ;  and  then  a 
chifcl  to  take  off  the  (cratches  which  the  former  has 
)  ft  ;  till,  at  length,  taking  rafps  of  diflFerent  degrees  of 
finenefs,  by  degrees  he  brings  his  work  into  a  condition 
tor  pnlilhing. 

Ai'ter  this,  having  ftudiedhis  model  with  all  poffible 
attention,  he  draws  upon  this  model  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular lines  which  interfeift  each  other  at  right 
angles.  He  afterwards  copies  thefe  lines  upon  his 
?:iarble,  as  the  painter  makes  ufe  of  fuch  traniverfal 
lines  to  copy  a  picTure,  or  to  reduce  it  to  a  fmaller  fize. 
Tlicfe  traniverfal  lines  or  fcpiarcs,  drawn  in  an  equal 
numbernpon  the  marble  and  upon  the  model,  in  a  man- 
ner propcrtioncd  to  their  relpeaive  dimenfions,  exhibit 
accurate  n.ea!'ures  of  the  lurfaccs  upin  which  tlie  artill 
i(i  to  work;  hut  cannot  detei  mine,  with  equal  precifion, 
the  tlepths  that   are  proportioned  to  tbcie   furfaces. — 
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The  fculptor,  indeed,  m.iy  determhie  thefe  depths  by 
obferviiig  the  relation  they  bear  to  his  model  ;  but  as 
his  eye  is  the  only  guide  he  has  to  follow  in  this  e(li- 
niate,  he  is  always  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  error,  or  at 
kail  to  doubt.  He  is  r.evei  fare  that  the  cavities  made 
by  his  chifjl  are  exaiit ;  a  det;ree  of  uncertainly  accom- 
panies each  ftroke  ;  nor  can  he  be  allured  that  it  has, 
carried  away  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  of  his  mar- 
ble. It  is  equally  dfficuh  to  determine,  by  fuch  lines 
as  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  external  and  inter- 
nal contours  of  the  figure,  or  to  transfer  them  from  the 
model  to  the  marble.  By  the  internal  contour  is  un- 
derltood  that  which  is  dclcnbed  by  the  parts  which  ap- 
proach towards  the  centre,  and  wiiich  are  not  marked 
ill  a  (Irik'n;;  manner. 

It  is  farther  to  be  noticed,  that  in  a  complicated  and 
lid^r'ii.ius  work,  which  an  aitift  cannot  execute  without 
affiftancc,  he  is  often  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  foreign 
h.mds,  that  have  n't  the  talents  or  dexterity  that  arc 
necelfary  to  fir.ilh  his  plan.  A  fnigle  (Irckeof  the  chifel 
that  goes  too  deep  is  a  defect  not  to  be  repaiied  ;  and 
fuch  a  llioke  may  eafily  happen,  wliere  the  depths  aie 
fj  imperfeclly  derermined.  Defcifls  of  this  kind  are  in- 
evitable, if  the  fculptor,  in  chipping  his  rnaible,  begins 
by  forming  the  depths  that  are  requifite  in  the  figure  he 
deligns  to  reprefent.  Nothing  is  more  liable  to  error 
than  this  manner  of  proceeding.  Tlie  cautious  artill 
ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  form  thele  depths  gradually, 
by  liittle  .md  little,  with  the  titmofi;  circumfp.dion  and 
care  ;  and  the  determining  of  them  with  precifion  ought 
to  be  conudeted  as  the  lall  part  of  his  work,  and  as  the 
finifiiiiig  touch-s  of  his  chifel. 

The  various  inconveniences  attending  this  method  of  copying 
determined  feveral  eminent  aitilts  to  look  out  for  one  ancient  ft*- 
that  would  be  liable  to  lefs  uncertainty,  and  produiftive  t"<^*- 
ot  fewer  errors.  The  French  academy  of  painting  at 
Rome  hit  upon  a  method  of  copying  the  ancient  fta- 
tues,  which  tome  fculptors  have  emplojed  with  fucccfs, 
even  in  the  figures  whicli  they  finilhcei  after  models  in 
clay  or  wax.  ThismiCthod  is  as  follow.s.  The  flatue  that 
is  to  be  copied  is  inclofed  in  a  frame  that  fits  it  exaftly. 
The  upper  pait  of  this  frame  is  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  equal  parts,  and  to  each  of  tliefe  parts  a 
thread  is  fixed  with  a  peace  of  lead  at  the  end  of  it. 
Thefe  threads,  which  hang  fecly,  lliow  what  parts  of 
the  ftatue  are  m  'ft  reir.oved  from  the  centre  with  much 
more  perfpicuity  and  prccifiin  than  the  lines  which  are 
drawn  upon  its  furfacc,  and  v.hich  pafs  equally  over  the 
higher  and  hollow  par»s  of  the  block  :  tliey  alfo  give 
the  artiit  a  toleiable  rule  to  meafure  the  more  ftriking 
variations  of  hei^'ht  and  depth,  and  thus  render  liini 
more  bold  and  determined  in  the  execution  of  his  plan. 

But  even  this  method  is  not  w-ithout  its  defeifl.s :  for 
as  it  is  impofiable,  by  thj  means  of  a  ftraight  line,  to 
determine  with  precifion  the  procedure  of  a  curve,  the 
artill  has,  in  this  method,  no  certain  rule  to  guide  him 
in  his  contours ;  and  as  often  as  the  liiie  which  he  is  to 
delcribe  deviates  from  the  direflicn  of  the  plumb  line, 
which  is  his  main  guide, he  muft  neceffarily  find  himfelf 
at  a  lofs,  and  he  obliged  to  have  rei  out fe  to  conjefture. 

It  is  alfo  evident,  tliat  this  method  affords  no  certain 
rule  to  determine  exaftly  the  proportion  whih  the  va- 
lious  parts  of  the  figure  ou^jht  to  bear  to  each  other, 
confidered  in  their  mutual  relati'  n  and  connedlionr. 
The  artift,  indeed,  endeavours  to  fupply  this  defedl  by 

intQr- 
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interfeiftiiig  tJjs  plumb  linos  by  horizontal  ones.  This 
recotirre  has,  nevenhelcfs,  its  inccnveniences,  fince  the 
fqiiares  formed  by  tranfverr^l  lines,  that  are  at  a  diftance 
from  the  figure  (though  tliey  be  esattly  equal),  yet 
reprefent  the  parts  of  the  fi;»ure  as  greater  or  fmaller, 
atcordinjt  as  they  are  more  or  Ie(s  removed  from  our 
pnfition  or  point  of  view.  But,  notvvithttanding  thefe 
inconveniences,  the  method  now  upder  confideration  is 
certainly  the  bcft  that  has  hitheito  been  employed  :  it  is 


more  pra<5ticable  and  fiire  than  any  other  v/e  know, 
though  it  appears,  from  tlje  remarks  we  have  now  heen 
making,  that  it  does  not  exh-bitafiirc  and  univcrfal  cri- 
terion to  a  fculptor  who  executes  a!"ter  a  model. 

To  polilh  theflatue,  or  make  -he  parts  of  it  fwnoth 
andflock,  diey  ufe  pumice-ftone  and  fmelt ;  then  t:ip.^l: , 
and  when  a  ftill  greater  lullre  is  req;:i'-ed,  thcv  ult 
burnt  Itraw.  For  the  djiingof  Statue:,  lee  Fovnoery, 
and  Pf./isTtK  of  Paris. 
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Scum  SCUM,  properly  denotes  tlie  impurities  wliich  a  li- 

II  qiior,  by  boiling,  cafts  up   to  the  furface.     The    term 

.^^^J^l^yi-cm  is  alfoufed  for  what  is  mure  properly  called  the 
fcoiia  of  metals. 

SCUPPERS,  in  a  fhip,  are  certain  channels  cut 
through  the  water-ways  and  fides  of  a  fhip,  at  proper 
diftances,  and  lined  with  plated  lead,  in  order  to  carry 
the  water  off  from  the  deck  into  tlie  fea.  The  fcup- 
pers  of  the  lower  deck  of  a  fhip  of  war  are  ufu:illy  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  leathern  pipe,  called  \\\c  fcupper-hofe,  wliicli 
hangs  downward  from  the  mouth  or  opening  of  the 
fcuppcr.  The  intent  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  water 
from  entering  when  the  (hip  inclines  under  a  weight  cf 
fail. 

SCURVY,  in  medicine,  fee  that  article,  n*  351, 
where  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  fympcoms, 
caufes,  and  modes  of  pr:ventii>n  and  cure,  according  to 
forre  of  the  mofl  eminent  writers  in  medicine.  We  have 
here  only  to  add,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Dcddoes, 
the  mineral  acids,  efpccially  the  nitric  and  vitriolic,  may 
be  employed  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of  this  dreadful 
(lifeafe  with  as  nnich  fuccefs  as  the  vegctabl-  acids. — 
But  of  all  the  fubllances  that  can  at  once  be  cheaply 
procured  and  long  pieferveJ,  he  thinks  the  concrete 
acid  of  tartar,  by  far  the  mod  profiling.  It  is  very 
grateful,  and  comes  near  to  the  citric  acid.  In  tropi- 
cal countries  the  fcurvy  is  feldoin  known. 

Sci'Rir-grcfs,  in  botany.     See  Cochlearea. 

The  officinalis,  or  common  officinal  fcurvy-grafs, 
grows  upon  rocks  on  the  fea-coafl,  and  on  feveral 
mountains,  abundantly.  It  has  an  acrid,  bitter,  and 
ac'd  tafte,  and  is  highly  recommended  for  the  fcur- 
vy. There  areinflances  of  a  whole  (hip's  crew  having 
been  cured  of  that  dlfteniper  by  it ;  and  as  it  abounds 
with  acid  falts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a 
great  rel'iiler  of  putrefadfion.  The  befl  way  of  taking 
it  is  raw  in  a  falad.  It  is  alio  diuretic,  and  ufuful  in 
dropfies.  Many  people  efteem  it  as  a  good  (lo- 
machic. 

The  coronopus,  another  fpecies,  was  fome  years  ago 
rendered  famous,  the  afhes  of  it  being  an  ingredient  in 
Mrs  Joanna  Stephens's  celtrbrated  medicine  for  the  tlone 
and  gravel :  but,  unfortunately  for  thofe  a(nifled  with 
that  excruciating  complaint,  it  has  not  been  able  to 
fupport  its  ciedit.  It  is  acrid,  and  taftes  like  garden 
crefs. 

SCUTAGE  (fcuicigluw,  R^r-./nldl^tmns),  was  a  tax 
or  contribution  raifed  by  thi  fe  that  held  lands  by 
knight's  fervice,  towards furiiilhing  the  king's  army,  at 
one,  two,  or  three  merks  for  every  knight's  fee.  Henry 
III.  or  his  V  lyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  had  a  tenth 
granted  by  the  clergy,  .indyl«/<;_^f  llnee  mcrks  of  cvjir 
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knight's  fee  by  the  laity.     This    was"  alfo  levied  by     Scute 
Henry  II.  Richard  I.  and  King  John.     See  Kkight-         II 
Service.  Scylla. 

SCUTE  [fcittum),  a  French  gold  coin  of  3  s.  ^d. 
in  the  reign  cf  king  Henry  V.  Catherine  queen  of 
England  had  an  affurancc  made  her  of  lundry  caflles, 
manors,  lands,  &c.  valued  at  the  fum  of  40,000  fcut;s, 
every  two  whereof  w^re  worth  a  noble.  Rot.  Pari.  1. 
Hen.  VI. 

SCUTELLARIA,  Skull  CAP,  in  bo'any  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  gymnofpermla  order,  belonging  to  the  didy- 
namia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  m'ttho  1  rank- 
ing under  the  40th  order,  Perfanalx.  The  calyx  is  (lint, 
tubulated,  has  the  mouth  entire,  and  clofe  after  flower- 
ing. There  arc  two  fpecies  in  Britain,  thc_^(i/m,-«'<»M  and 
m'tnor.  I.  The  Gahriculata,  Blue  Skull-cap,  or  Houilcd 
IVil'o-j]  herb.  Tlie  Hems  are  weak,  branched,  and  above 
a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves  are  hean-fhaped,  narrow-point- 
ed, on  (hort  foot-ftalks,  and  fcalloped  ;  the  flowers  are 
blue,  in  pairs,  on  pedicles  from  the  alae  of  tlie  leaves, 
and  pendulous.  It  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  is  bitter,  and  has  a  garlic  fmell.  2.  Minor,  Utile 
rrJ  Skull  cap,  or  Willoiv  herb .  The  ftalks  are  about 
eight  inches  high  ;  the  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  oval ; 
the  flowers  are  purple.  It  grows  in  fens,  and  on  the 
f;des  of  lakes. 

SCUTTLES,  in  a  (lilp,  fquare  holes  cut  in  the 
deck,  big  enough  tol.'t  down  the  body  of  a  man,  and 
which  ferve  upon  fome  occafions  to  let  the  people 
down  into  any  room  below,  or  fiom  one  deck  to  ano- 
ther. 

SCYLAX,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  geo- 
grapher of  Carla,  flourlfhed  under  the  reign  of  Darius 
Tlyflafpes,  about  55 S  B.  C.  Some  have  attributed  to 
him  the  invention  of  geographical  tables.  We  have 
under  his  name  a  geographical  work  publilhed  by  Hoef- 
chelius  ;  but  it  is  written  by  a  much  later  author,  and 
is  perhaps  only  an  abridgment  of  Scylax'sAjicient  Geo- 
graphy. 

SCYLLA  (anc.  gcog.),  a  rock  in  the  Frctum  Sicu- 
lum,  near  the  coaft  of  Italy,  dangerous  to  Hilpping, 
oppofite  to  Charybdis,  a  whirlpool  on  the  coall  cf  Si- 
cily ;  both  of  them  famous  in  mythology. 

Scylla  and  Charybdis  have  been  almoft  fubdued  by  Suther- 

the  repeated  convulfions  of  this  part  of  the  earth,  and  .,,"'''     , 

■        ■   ,  /■    1  1  •  1    •  •        11      •       louruptfi'- 

by  the  violence  ot  the  current,  which  is  continually  in-  Strait? 

creafing  the  breadth  of  the   Straits.     If  prop;r  allow- i^,,.,.jjj 

ance  be  made  for  thefe  circumflances,  wc  (hall  acquit 

tlie  ancients  of  any  exaggeration,   notwilhftanding  the 

very  dreadful  colours  in  which  they  Iiavt  pjinted  this 

palTige.     It  isfonned  by  a  low  pcnlnfula,  called   Cap.' 

rdurus,  (betching  to  the  cad  ward  on  the  Sicil-.in  fide, 

A  a  z  imilK- 
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immediately  v.ithiii  which  lies  thefamoii;  whirlpool  of  abontthe  25tli  to  almoft  the  iioth  degree  of  eaft  Ion- 

Charybdis,  and   by    the  vocks    of  Scylla,  which  a  few  gitude,  was  divided  into  Scythi.n  in  Europe  and   Scy- 

miles  below  on  the  Calabrian  fliore  piojeit  towards  the  thia  in  Afia,  including,  however,  the  two   Sarmatias  ; 

weft.     The  current  runs  with  furprifmg  force  from  one  or,  as  they  are  c.illcd  by  the  Gric':s,  Siiuromai'.cs,  now 

ti>  the  other  alternately  in  the  direiftion  of  the  tide,  and  the  CircaflLin  T.iriaiy,  which  lay  between   and  fevered 

the  tides  themfelvcs  are  very   irregular.     Thus  veffels,  the  two  Scythl:is  from  each  other.     S.turomatia  was 

by  fliunning  the  one,  were  in  theuttnoU  danger  of  being  alfo  diltinguilhed  into  European  and  Afiatic  ;  and   was 

fwallowed  up  by  the  other.  divided  from  the   Eiiiojiean  Scjthia  by  the  river  Don 

At  prefent,   in   moderate  weather,  when  the  tide  is  or  Tanais,  wliich  fills  itito  the  Palus  Maoiis  ;  and  Irom 
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either  at  ebb  or  flood,  boats  pafs  all  over  the  whirl- 
pool :  but,  in  general,  it  is  like  the  meeting  of  two  con- 
tendiiig  currents,  with  a  number  of  eddies  all  arcund  ; 
ar.d,  even  now,  there  is  fcarcely  a  winter  m  which  there 
are  not  f  .me  wrecks. 

"  At  the  time  when  wc  puffed  the  Stra  ts  (fays  Cap- 
tain Sutlierland,  from  whom  we  haveohtair.ed  this  ac- 
tura.e  infoiniation)  the  weather  was  as  favourable  as 
we  couM  wifn  ;  and  yet,  iii  fpite  of  a  (Irong  breeze  and 
the  current,  which  hurried  us  on  t/ith  furprifing  velo- 
cty,  the  ihip's  head  was  fuddenly  whirled  round  near 
tliree  points  ;  but  the  wind    blowing  frelli,  in  a  few  fe- 


the  Aliatic  by  the  Rha,  now  Volga,  which  empties  it- 
fL-lf  into  the  C.ifpian  fea. 

I.  Tl:e  Aliatic  Scyihia  comprehended,  in  gene- 
ral, great  Tarary,  and  Ru31a  in  Afia  ;  and,  In  par- 
ticular, the  Scychia  t)cyond  or  without  Imaus,  contain- 
ed the  r;-gions  ot  Bogdoi  or  OlUacoi,  and  Tanguti. 
That  within,  or  on  thi-.  lid^  Imauf,  Ir^d  Tuikedan  and 
Mongal,  the  Ufbeck  or  Zagatai,  Kalmuc  and  Nagaiiin 
Tartais  ;  bcfides  S.beiia,  tlie  land  ot  the  Samoiedes,  aiui 
Nova  Zcmbla.  Thefe  three  laft  not  being  fo  foon  in- 
habited as  the  farmer,  as  may  be  reaf.nably  fjpp;  fed, 
were  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  and  the  foimer 


conds  llie  dallied  tlirough  the  eddy  that  had  caught  her;  were  peopled  by    the     Dad!ian<:,    S.  gdian%  Gandari, 

to-,  to  avoid  Scylla,  and  fecure    M-flina,  we    had  kept  Sacks,  and   Mallagete!.     As  fur  Sarmatia,  it  contnir.ej 

pretty  clof;  to  Charybdis."  Albania,  Iberia,  and  Colchis;  which   makes   now  the 

SCYROS,  an  ifland  in  the  jEgcan  r.a,at  the  Jillanre  Circaffian  Tartary,  and  the  province  of  Georgia, 

of  about  28    miles  north-eaft  from  Euboca.     It  is  60  z.  Scythia  in  Europe  reached   (towards  the  fouth- 

niiles  in  circumference.     It  was  originally  in  the  polTei-  weft)  to  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  by  winch  it  was  divided 

flon  of  the   I'elafgians  and   Caiians.     Achilles  retired  from  Celto-Gallia.     It  was  bounded  on  the  fourh  by  the 

there  to  avoid  going  to  the  Troj  m  war,   and    became  Ifter  or  Danube  and   the  Euxine  fea.     Its  northern  li- 

iaiher  of  Neoptolemus  by  Deidamia  the  daughter  of  mits  have  been  fuppi'fed  to  ft  retch  to  the  fpring-headsof 

king  Lycomeue-.     Scyroswas  conquered  by  the  Athe-  the  Borillenes  or  Nieper,  and  the   R.ha  or  Volga,  and 


iiians    under   Cimcn.     It    was  very  rocky  and  barren 
Now  S.iro.     E.  Long.  25.  O.  N.  Lat.  38.  15. 

SCYTALA  LACONiCA,  in  antiquity,  a  ftratagcm 
or  device  of  the  Lacedemonians,  for  the  fecret  writing 
of  letters  to  their  correfpondsuts,  fo  that  if  th.ey  llii-uld 
chance  to  be  intercepted,  nobody  might  be  able  to 
read  them. — To  this  end  they  had  too  wooden  rollers 
or  cylinders,  perfcflly    alike  and   equal;  one  whereof    or  Mufcovy,  and  tlie  LelTer  CrimTartary  eallward  ;  and. 


fo  to  that  of  the  Tanais. — The  ancients  divided  this 
country  into  Scythia  Arimalpxa,  v,'hich  lay  eallwa'd, 
joining  to  Scythia  in  Afia;  and  8aimatia  European  i 
on  the  weft.  In  Scythia,  pn  peily  fo  called,  were  the 
Arimafpxi  on  the  north  ;  tlie  Gets  or  Dacians  alt  ng 
the  Danube,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  Neuri  be'ween 
thefe  two.     So  that  it  contained  the  European  Ruffia 


was  kept  in  the  city,  the  other  by  the  perfon  to  whom 
th.e  leitcr  was  dire-iled.  For  the  letter,  a  ilcin  of  very 
tjiin  parchment  was  wrapped  round  the  roller,  and 
i.liereon  was  the  matter  written  ;  which  done,  it  was 
taken  off,  and  fent  away  to  the  party,  who,  upon  put- 
ting it  in  the  fame  manner  upon  his  roller,  found  the 
lines  and  words  in  the  very  fame  difpofition  as  when 
they  were  firft  written.  This  expedient  they  fet  a  very 
h-gh  value  on;  though,  in  truth,  artlefs  and  grofs 
enough  ;  the  moderns  have  improved  vaftly  on  this  me- 
thod of  writing.     See  Cipher. 

SCYTALl  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mnnogy- 
11- 1  order,  belonging  to  the  oflandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  very  (hort,  monophyllous,  and 
lomcwhat  quinquedentatcd  ;  the  corolla  pentapetalous  ; 
ilie  filaments  hairy  at  the  bafe  ;  the  berry  unilocular, 
with  one  feed  of  a  foft  pulpy  confidence.  There  is  <in- 
ly  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  Sinenfis,  a  native  of  the  Eall  In- 
tlies. 

SCYTHL^,  an  ancient  name  for  the  northern  parts 
of  Alia,  nov;  known  by  the  name  of  Tartary  ;  alio  for 
tome  oi  the  north-eaftern  parts  of  Europe. 

This  vail  territory,  which  extends  itfelf  from  the  Ifter 
or  Danube,  the  boundary  of  the  Celts,  that  is,  from 


on  the  weft,  Lithuania.  Poland,  part  of  Hungary, 
Tranlilvauia,  Walachia,  Bulgaria,  and  Mold.ivia.  Sar- 
matia  is  fuppofed  to  have  reached  northward  to  that 
part  of  Swedeland  called  Fdnin'^ia,  now  Finland ;  in 
which  they  placed  the  Oosnes,  Panoti,  and  Hippopodes. 
This  part  they  divided  trcm  northern  Germ^suy,  now 
the  weft  part  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  by  the  Mare 
Sarmiilkinn  or  Srythiciirv,  which  they  fuppofed  r.m  up 
into  the  northern  ocean,  and,  dividing  Lapland  into 
two  parts,  formed  the  weftern  part  ot  Sweden,  with 
Norway,  into  one  ill  and,  and  Finland  into  another  ; 
fuppofing  this  alio  to  be  cut  off  irom  the  continent  by 
the  gulpli   of  that  name. 

Although  the  ancient  Scythians  were  celebrated  as 
a  warlike  people,  yet  their  hiftory  is  too  uncertain  and 
obfcure  to  enable  us  to  give  any  detail  which  would  not 
prove  equally  tirefome  and  uninteiefting  to  the  reader. 
MrPinkerton,in  a  diftertationon  their  origin, endeavours 
to  prove  that  they  were  the  moll  ancient  of  n.itions  ; 
and  he  ailigns  for  the  place  of  their  firft  habitation  tlie 
country  known  by  the  name  of  Perfia.  Fiom  Pcrfia, 
lie  thinks,  they  proceeded  in  numerous  hordes  weftward, 
furroundcd  the  Euxine,  peopled  Germany,  Italy,  Gaul, 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  with  part  of 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Ij'hat  the  Scythians  were  of  Afi- 
atic 
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atic  origin  cannot,  we  think,  be  qneftioned;  and  as 
Pcifia  wa?  penpleJ  at  a  very  early  period,  it  may  not 
impr.ibubly  h.<ve  been  their  parent  country  :  but  when 
our  author  C'>ntendi  that  their  empire  had  fubfifted  for 
more  than  1500  years  before  Ninus  the  founder  of  tJie 
Aifyrian  monarchy,  and  that  it  extended  from  Egypt  to 
the  Gange^,  and  from  tiie  Perfiin  guif.tnd-Indiari  fea  to 
the  Cafpian,  we  cannot  help  tliinking  that  his  preju- 
dices  againil  the  Celts,  anJ  Ills  defirc  to  do  honour  to 
his  favourite  Gotiis,  Iiave  made  him  advance  a  paradox 
inconfilient  wich  the  molt  authentic  records  of  antiquity. 
His  diii'ertation  however  is  ingenious,  and  replete  with 
a  variety  of  curious  learning. 

SciTHiAn  La  nil,  in  natural  hiftoiy.       See    Scylhian 

L.IMK. 

SCYTHROPS,  a  generlcal  name  f'iven  by  Mr  La- 
tl.am  to  a  bird  ot  v/liidi  hi  herto  but  Oie  fpecie^  has  been 
ob  erved.  It  is  about  the  fi/e  of  a  crow,  and  iw.j  feet 
tliree  inches  in  leng'h.  Tlie  bill  is  l<rgc,  convex,  fur- 
rowed on  tie  fide^,  and  bene  at  the  tip  ;  the  noltiiis  are 
placed  at  the  bafe  of  !t,  and  the  tongue  is  cloven  at  the 
end.  The  general  colour  of  the  plum  ^ge  is  -a  brownifti 
alh,  but  the  tip  of  eacli  fe  ither  01  the  back  wings,  and 
lafl,  is  black.  Tiie  tail  has  each  feather  banded  with 
black  at  tiie  end,  an.i  the  tip  i.lch  wliito  ;  but  the  inner 
webs  of  the  teatlier  are  niatkcd  wi'h  black  and  white 
binds.  The  toes  are  placed  two  t>  r A-ards  and  two 
backwards,  as  in  the  parrot  gonus.  Ths  ciirioui  liird 
is  a  native  ot  New  Holland,  and  webelie>e  in  that  part 
of  the  world  is  not  uncommon,  but  its  manners  are  as 
yet  quite  unknown.  We  are  happy  in  being  .ible  to  pre- 
fent  our  readers  with  an  engraving  of  it  from  an  excel- 
lent drawing  with  which  we  were  lately  favoured.  See 
ll.teCCCCXLIX. 

SEA,  in  a  firicl  fenfe,  fignifies  a  large  p«  rtion  of 
v/ater  almoft  furtcunded  by  land,  as  th;  Baltic  and 
Mediterranean  fe.s:  but  it  is  frequently  ufe  1  for  'hat  vail 
b  >dy  of  water  wV.ich  e-iconipalfes  the  whole  ear;h. 

What  propoilion  the  fuperticies  of  the  fca  bear?  to 
that  oi  tlielanJ  I  ann'^t  eafily  he  aicenained.  BufFon  has 
fuppofcd  that  the  lurface  ot  our  pl.ibe  is  equally  divided 
bi-tween  land  and  water,  and  lia  accordingly  calculated 
the  upeifi.ies  of  the  fea  to  be  85,490.^06  fqaare  miles. 
But  It  is  now  well  known  tiiat  the  ocean  covers  much 
more  than  the  h.alf  if  the  earth's  furlacc.  Buff,  n  be- 
lieved th-.  eniilence  <  f  a  vail  ionthern  continent,  which 
Captain  C n)k  h  ts  ihown  to  be  vioonary.  It  was  ti.is 
circumrlance  which  mifled  him.  According  to  the 
Tnoll  accurate  obkrvations  hitherromade,  thi;  fuiface  (  f 
the  fea  is  to  the  land  as  three  to  one;  the  ocean  therefore 
extends  over  1  2^,235,759  fquare  miles,  liippofmg  tl.e 
fiiperficies  of  li-e  wh  le  globe  to  be  170,981,012  Iquaie 
ni'les.  To  afcenain  the  depth  of  the  fca  is  Itill  more 
dithcult  than  its  fupeificies,  boih  on  account  cf  the 
numerous  experiments  v.-ii-^-h  it  w(  uld  be  neceff.ry  to 
make,  and  th^-  want  of  proper  inftrunKnls  for  that  pur- 
pole.  Bcyiyiui  a  ceitain  depth  the  lea  has  hith.rto 
been  found  uiifalhomable  ;  ano  though  fcvtral  methods 
have  been  contrived  to  obviate  this  difficult),  nc  ne  of 
them  has  completely  anfwered  the  pnrpofe.  We  kr  ow 
in  general  that  the  depth  of  the  fea  increafes  gradually 
as  we  leave  the  foore  ;  but  if  this  continued  beyond  a 
certain  dillance,  the  dcp'h  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean 
would  be  prodigious.  Indeed  the  numeruus  iflanus 
every  where  fcaitered  in  the  fea  denoonflrate  the  con- 


trary, by  fhowing  us  that  the  bottom  c,(  the  water  m  --.j. 
untq.ial  like  the  land,  and  that  fo  far  from  uniformly  *— ^>''"»- 
finking,  it  fometiines  riles  into  lofty  mountains.  If  the 
depth  of  the  fea  be  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  ot 
the  land,  as  has  generally  been  fuppofed,  its  greatell 
depth  will  not  exceed  five  or  fn  miles,  for  there  is  no 
mountain  fix  miles  perpendicular  above  the  level  of  the 
fea.  The  fea  has  never  been  aftually  lounded  to  a 
greater  depth  than  a  mile  and  66  feet  ;  every  thing  be- 
yond that  therefore  rells  entirely  upon  conjeifliire  and 
analogical  reaioning,  which  ought  never  to  be  admitted 
10  determine  a -Ingle  point  that  can  be  afccrtaincd  by 
experiment  bccaufc,  when  admitt-d  they  have  too  often 
led  to  falfe  conclulions.  Along  the  ccafts,  where  the 
deptii  of  the  fea  is  in  general  well  known,  it  has  always 
b-en  Tniud  proportioned  to  th;  height  of  the  fhore  : 
^^hon  the  coall  is  high  and  mountainous,  the  fca  tSat 
walhts  it  is  deep ;  wh--n,  on  the  contrary,  the  coal!  is 
lo'v,  the  water  is  (hallow.  Whether  this  analogy  holds 
at  a  dillance  from  tiie  111. re,  e.\peiiments  alone" can  de- 
termine. 

To  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  Quaiu.t; 
fea,  while  its  depth  is  unknown,  is  impnlTible.     But  if  of  water 
we  fuppofe  with  BuJiin  that  lU  medium  depth  is  the  'vl>'<:h  ^^- 
fourth  p  ,rt  of  a  mile,  the  ocean,   it  its  fuperticies  be  <^'="^'"-" 
I  28,235,759  fquare  m.ks,  will  contaia   32,058,939.75 
cut>ic  mi.es  of  water. 

L-t  us  now  endeavour  to  compute  the  quantity  ( f 
water  which  is  comlanlly  difcharged  into  the  lea.  For 
this  purp  fc  kt  u=  tike  a  river  whof;  velocity  and  quan- 
tity of  water  is  known,  the  P  ,  tor  inftance,  which  ac-  BulTonS 
cording  to  Riccio.i  is  1000  feet  (or  ico  perches  ol  Theory  of " 
Boulogne)  broad,  ic  feet  deep,  and  runs  at  'he  rate  •  f  '•"■'  K-rtn, 
four  miles  in  an  hour;  confequj..tly  that  river  dif."'' *°* 
cliarue-  into  the  lea  ^00,000  cubic  pciches  of  water  in 
an  h  >\1T,  or  4,Soo,aoo  in  a  day.  A  cub-c  mile  con- 
tains 125,000,000  cubic  perches;  the  Po  therefore 
«ill  take  26  d  .ys  to  difcharge  a  cubic  mile  of  water 
into  the  fea.  Let  u->  now  ui.),.ofc,  what  is  perhaps  not 
very  far  irom  the  truth,  ihat  tiie  quan'ity  «.f  water 
which  the  fea  re  eives  .r  m  tli;;  riveis  in  any  cnunlry  is 
proporti  ned  to  the  extent  ol  that  country.  The  Po 
from  its  origin  to  its  mouth  travcrfe.  a  country  380 
miles  loiii.-,  ai.d  the  rivera  which  fail  into  it  on  every 
'Idc  rife  from  fources  about  lixty  luiles  dillanr  fr  m  it. 
Tlie  p.',  therefore,  and  the  rivers  which  it  rece'ves,  wa- 
ter a  coun'ry  of  45,600  fqu.irc  miles.  N  iw  fince  the 
whole  luperficies  of  the  dr)  land  is  about  42,745,253 
Iquare  mi!es,  it  follows,  fiom  our  fuppoiition,  that  the 
quant  ty  of  water  difcharged  by  all  the  rivers  in  tf.o 
world,  in  one  day,  is  56  cubic  mi'.es  and  in  a  year 
13,140.  If  therefore  tlie  liea  contains  32,058,9^9  cubic 
mi.es  of  uater,  it  would  take  all  the  liv.rs  in  the  world 
2439  years  to  difcharge  an  equal  quantity. 

it  may  I'ceni  furpiiiing  that  the  foa,  lince  It  is  con-  wi.y  jtHrc* 
linually  receiving  fui  b  an  immenfe  fiipply  of  water,  d.  es  not  m- 
not  vihiily  increafe,  and  at  lall  cover  tlie  whole  earth,  crcafc. 
But  our  furprife  will  ceafe,  if  we  confider  thi.t  the  ri- 
vers themfelves  are  fupplied  from  the  fca,  and  tliat  they 
lio  nothing  more  than  carry  back  tht  fe  wafers  which 
the  ocean  is  coutinua  ly  lavilliing  upoji  the  earth.     Dr 
H.illey  has  dcmcnllrated  that  tiie  vapours  raifed  from 
the  fea  and  tranfp.rted  upon  land  are  fjfficient  to  main- 
tain all  il.e  rivers  in  the  world.     The  limplicity  cf  this 
g  cat  proc.'fs  is  a(l(  nilliing :  the  f:a  ntjt  only  ccnnefts 
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5c3.  dliVant  countries,  and  renders  it  eafy  to  tranfport  the  theory  with  more  folid  materials  than  vegetable  flone.  S«>- 
^"^'^''^  C'^inrti'dities  oi  one  nation  to  another,  but  its  waters  In  a  curious  memoir,  publiOied  in  1743,  ^'^  iiflerts  that 
rilin«l  in  tlie  air  del'cend  in  fhowers  to  tenilife  the  earth  the  B.iltic  and  the  Atlintic,  at  leait  that  partot'it  which 
afidni  iirifii  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  collecting  into  wafhes  Norway, is conftantly  diminilhing;  and  he  proves 
rivers  flow  onward?,  biini^ing  j'crtility  and  wealth  and  tiiis  by  the  tdtimony  of  a  gitat  many  aged  pilots  and 
commerce  along  with  them,  and  again  return  to  the  lea  fillicrn.en,  who  affirmed  that  ihe  )e;i  was  become  much 
p         to  repca'  thefame  round.  Ihallower  in  many  p. aces  than  it  had  been  during  iheir 

Theories  of      The  knowledge  of  ihis  procefs  of  nature  mfght,  one    youth  :  tli.it    r.i.my  rocks  formerly  covered  with  water 
philofo-       would  think,  have  convinced  philofophers  that  tlie  pro-    were  now  feveral  tcet  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  :  thnt 
V^"^  r"  ci   P'  rtion  between  fea  and  land  continued   always  nearly    loaded  veflels  ufed  ibrmsrly  to  ride  in  many  places  where 
t  '*  "  J'^'- •  j'|,g  fjp;]^^     Philofophers  however  have  formed  different    pinnaces   ad   barks  could  now  with  difficulty  fwim. 
theories  about  this  as  well  as  moft  other  fubjei51s,  main-    He  produces  inftances  of  ancient  fea-port  towns  now 
t.iining   on   the  one   hand    that  the  fea   is   continually    feveral  leagues  from  the  fnore,    and  of   anchors  and 
encroaching  on  the  land,  and  on  the  other  that  the  land    wrecks  of  vtll'els  found  far  within   the  country.     He 
is  confiantly  gaining  on   the  fea.     Both  fides  have  fup-    mentions  a  particular  lock  which  168  years  before  was 
ported  their  theories  by  arguments,  demonftrations,  and    at  tlie  bottom  of  the  fea,  but  was  then  raifed  eight  feet 
^         uncontrovcrtiiile  fafls !  a  ove  its  furface.     In  another  place    where   the  water 

Arguments  The  height  of  the  mountains,  fay  the  philofophers  50  years  before  had  reached  to  the  knee  there  was  then 
of  thofe  who  fupport  the  encroachments  of  the  fea,  is  c  ntinu  il-  none.  Several  rocks,  too,  which  during  the  infancy  of 
who  affirm  \y  diminilhing  ;  expofed  to  the  violence  of  every  llorm,  feme  old  pilots  had  been  tv.'o  feet  under  water,  were 
.'''•'"•'"^ 'f^  the  hardeft  rocks  mull  at  laft  give  way  and  tumble  ther.  three  feet  above  it.  From  all  thefe  obfervations 
i^encroac  -  j^^^^^^  The  rivers  are  continually  fweepine  a^cng  with  M.  Celfus  concludes,  that  the  water  of  the  Baltic  de- 
l.nnd.  tl-.sm  particles  of  earth  which  they  depofite  in  the  hot-    creafes  in  height  4^  lines  in  a  year,  4  inches  5  lines  in 

torn  of  the  fea.  Both  tlie  depth  of  the  ocean  then  and  18  years,  4  feet  5  inches  in  a  hundred  years,  and  in  a 
the  height  of  the  dry  land  mufl  be  always  decreafuig  ;  thoufand  years  45  feet.  Confcious,  however,  that  thefe 
tl.e  waters  thcrelbro  mud,  unlefs  a  part  of  them  were  fai5l^,  how  conclufive  foever  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Bal- 
annihilated,  fpread  over  a  greater  extent  of  furface  in  tic,  can  never  determine  the  general  quellion,  M.  Celfus 
prcponion  as  thefe  caufes  operate.  This  reafoning,  advances  another  argument  in  fup  port  of  his  theory, 
convincing  as  it  is,  might  be  confirmed  by  a  great  All  that  quantity  of  moifture,  fays  lie,  which  is  imbibed 
number  of  facls  :  it  will  be  fufficient  however  to  men-  by  plants  is  loft  to  the  general  mafs  of  water,  being 
tion  one  or  two.  In  the  reign  of  Auguftus  the  iile  of  converted  into  earth  by  the  putrefa>ftlon  of  veget.ibles. 
Wight  made  a  pnrt  of  Britain,  fo  ihnt  the  Englifli  This  notion  had  been  mentioned  l>y  Newton,  and  was 
croffed  over  to  it  at  lew  water  with  cart  loads  of  tin;  adopted  by  Van  Helmont  :  if  granted,  it  follows  as  a 
yet  that  ifland  is  at  prefent  feparated  from  Britain  by  a  confequence  that  the  earth  is  continually  increaling  and 
channel  half  a  mile  wide.     The   Godwin  fands  on  the    the  water  diminilhing  in  a  very  rapid  degree.  „ 

eadern  fhore  of  Englacd  were  formerly  the  fertile  eftate        Such  are  the  arguments  advanced  in  lupport  of  both  -j-  fj^f^ j, 
I't  earl  Godwin.     Nor  are   the  encroachments  of  the    theories;  f  r  it  is  needlcfs  to  mention  a  notion  of  Lin-mcntscx 
fea  confined  to  Britain.     In  the  bay  ot  Baia;  near  Na-    nseus  that  the  whole  earth  was  formerly   covered   with  mined, 
pies  tliere  are  rem<iins  of  houfcs  and  (Ireets  ftill  vilible    water  except  a  (ingle  mountain.     When  fairly  weighed, 
below  the  prefent  level  of  the  fea.     The   fea   therefore    they  amount    to  nothing   more  than   this,  that  the  fea 
is  making  coi;tinucd  encroachments  upon  the  land  ;  and    has  encroached  upon  the  land  in  fome  places,  and  reti- 
the  time  will  come,  fay  th?y,  when  llie  waters  will  again    red  in  others  ;  a  conclufion  which  we   are  very  willing 
cover  the  furface  of  the  earth.  to  allov/.     What  was  advanced  by  thofe  philofophers, 

Arm'ncnts       Such  are   the   arguments  of  thofe   philofophers  who    who  maintain  th.it  the  fea  is   continually   encroaching 
of  thofe       maintain  the  continual  encroachments  of  the  fea.  Thofe    on  the  land,   about  the  depth  of  the  fea  conftantly  di- 
who  aflirm  wlio  mahituin  the  oppofite  theory,  that  the  land  is  gra-    minilhing,  muft  remain  a  niere  allertion  till  they  prove 
that  the       dc.aily  gaining  on  the  fea,  ihough  they    pretend  not   to    by  experiments,    either   that  this  is  really  the  cafe,  or 
sra'nicr  on  '^'^V  ^'^^  ^^^^  advanced  by  their  opponents,  affirm  that    that  nature  has  no  way   of  relloring  thofe  particles  of 
rhe  La.        ^^^Y  are  altogether  infufficient   to  eftablifli   the   hypo-    earth  which  are  waflied  down  by  the  rivers.     Nor  have 
thefis    which    they  were   brought   forward  to  fupport.    they  any  good   reafon  to  affirm  that   the  height  ol  the 
Though  the  rivers  carry  down  particles  of  earth   into    mountains  is  decreafing.  Canafingle  uncontroveriible 
the  fea,  thefe,  fay  thty,  are  either  accumulated  on  other    rnftancebe  produced  of  this  ?  Are  the  Alps  or  the  Apen- 
Ihores,  or,  collecting  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  harden    nines,  or  Taurus,  orCaucafus,  lefs  lofty  now  than  they 
ir.to  flone,  which  being  poffeiTed   of  a  vegetative  power    were  a  thoufand  years  aeo  ?  We  mean  not  to  deny  that 
rife  by  degrees  above  the  furface    of  the   fea  and  iorm    the  rain  nftually  wafhes  d&vm  particles   of  earth  from 
rocks,  and  mouutains,  and  iflands.     The  vegetative  na-    the  mountains,  nor  to  affirm  that  the  hardeft  rocks  are 
ture  ot  ftone  indeed   is  lufhcient,   of  itfelf,  to  convince    able  to  relift  continual  llorms,  nor  that  many  mountains 
us  that  the  quantity  of  earth  mufl  be   daily  accumula-    have  fuffered,  and  continue  to  fufFcr  daily,  Irom  a  thou- 
ting,  and  coni'equenrly  that  the  furface  of  the  fea  is  di-    fand  accidents.     But  the  effccTs  produced  by  all  thefe 
minilhing   in   exrer.t.       Celfus,   a  Swedllh  philofopher    caufes  are   fo   trifling  a^    to  be  altogether   impercepti- 
(for  this  difpute  has  been    carried   on    in  Sweden  with    ble  (a).     N.iture  lias   >ffiJu  ufly  gu.irded  againft  fuch 
the  greatefl  keennefs),  has  endeavoured   to  build   this    accidents;  (he  has  formed  tlio  mountains  of  the  moft  du- 
rable 

(a)  M.  Genfanne  pretends  that  the  Pyrcnean  mountains  become  an  incn  lower  every  ten  years.     But  even  ac- 
'  cording 
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^  rable  materials  ;  and  where  they  .-ire  covered  with  earth,    together,  fometimes  cf  fhclls  or  cor;il  -.educed  to  fOv.--       tf, 
Ihehas  bound  it  togtthcrby  a  thick  and  firm  matting  of  der,  and  near  the  mouths  of  nvtrs  it  is  generally  com-  "■•"^^*- 
graf<,  and  thus  fccurcd  it  from  the  rains  ;  and  iLculd  ac-    pofcd  cf  fine   fand  or  gravel.     The  bottom  cf  the  f^a 
cid^-nt  deprive  it  ot  this  covering,  fhe  takes  care  immc-    refembleb  the  land  like-.\-ife  in  another  pirticular :  many 
diately  to  fupply  the  defeft.     Even  ftouid  the  eailh  be    frclh  fjnings  and  even  livers  rife  out  vS  it,  wliich,  dil- 
fwcpt  away  togeiiier  with  its  ccvsring,  iialure  has  ftiU    placing  the  fait  water,  render  the  lower  part  of  the  fe.i 
fiich  refourcc'i  left  a",  frequently  rcl\ore  livings  to  their    v.jicicvcr  they  abound  quite  frelh.     An  inftance  cf  this 
fi»rmcr  ftatc.  M.iny  ki' dso!  mofs,  one  would  be  tempted    kind  occurs  near  G^'a  on  the  wcrtern  coaft  of  Iiido- 
to  til  nk,  have  been  created  for  tliis  v;ry  purpnP  :   they     ft.m*,  and  another  C  in  the  Mediterranean  Cei  not  far  *  Boyle  (It 
take  r'-ot  and  flonrifh  aim  )fl  upon  the  bare   rock,  and    from  Mirf.illes.    Th;fe  facis  occafioned  a  notion,  wliich '!"°''°  *''*• 
furnilh  as  they  decay  a  fjtficient  bed  foi  fevcral  of  t!ie    later  experiments  h.ivc  exploded,  that  the  fc4  beyond  a  'J\,    ,  .. 
I'.ardy  Alpine  plants.     Thel'e  peri/h  in  their  turn,  and    certain  dcfth  w.'.s  always  iVelh.  HiftoU^'^ 

otiicrs  fuccced  tlicm.     T1;C   roots  of  the  plants  bind        Subllances  of  a  very  beau'ifnl  appearance  are  fre-  PhyCquc 
fafl  the  earth  as  it  a  cumulate^,  more  plants  fpring  up    quearly  brought  wp  by  the  fourding  line  from  ihs  hot-  dc  li  Mar, 
and  fpread  wider,  till  by  degr;-es  ihc  whole  liirfare  is    ti'm  of  the  fea.     The  plummet  is  ho'lcwed  below,  and  r"t!c  i. 
c.vcred   With  a  fi:m   coat   of  grafs.     Even  the   rain,    this  cavity  filed  w  ti  tallow,  to  wlii  J.  fome  of  the  fub- 
which  alu'ays  cc  nr.iins  in  it  a  good  dsal  ot  ear'.!i,  con-    (  ivnccs  aJh.re  whicli  firm  tliebed  of  the  ocean.     Theft 
tributes  f  nisthing  to  haften  the  proce.'s.  are  generally  fand,  gravel,  or  niuJ  ;  but  they  ar.'  fome- 

A«  the  viget.ition  01  lion:,  an  argument  advanced  times  <f  the  brightcft  fc^irlet,  vi;imilion,  purple,  and 
by  the  philo;ophers  who  fupp^rt  the  oppofi'.e  theoiy,  yellow  ;  and  fometinies,  th -ugh  lefs  frequently,  thty  are 
is  now,  we  believe,  given  up  by  all  parties,  it  is  need-  blue,  green,  or  white.  T  hefe  coloiirs  are  owing  to  a 
lefs  to  take  any  Jarth.er  rt:>t  ce  of  it  here,  (fee  Sxost).  kind  of  jelly  which  envelopes  the  fubftances,  and  va- 
Tlie  hvp'  tbefis  of  M.  Celfns,  that  water  is  converted  nilh  entirely  as  foon  as  th^sj.'lly  diiss.  At  times,  how- 
into  earth,  has  alfo  fhared  the  fime  fate,  becaufe  it  was  ever,  they  affume  the  appearance  ot  tartarcous  cruds, 
unfiipporied  by  experiment,  and  contrary  to  every  tliisig  and  are  then  fo  permanent,  that  th.ey  can  be  received 
that  we  know  either  abou".  earth  or  waitr.  It  is  a  into  whi:e  wml  melted  and  poured  round  them,  and 
little  extraordinary  ih.it  philof  phtrs  have  been  fo  1  ivifli  perhaps  by  proper  care  might  be  converted  into  valu- 
of  water  as  to  con»ert  it  in  this  ma".ner  into  (lone  and    able  paints.  ,3 

earth,  when  they  had  given  it,  one  would  think,  fufti-        Sea-water  is  really, as  anyone  may  convince  himfelf  by  Colour  of 
cienl  employment  before  in  making  new  worlds  and  in    pourirg  it  into  a  glal's,  as  clear  and  tranl'parent  as  rivei  the £^. 
confuting  Mofes.  water.     The  various  appi:arances  therelore  which  it  af- 

As  the  i'sA  covers  fo  great  a  por  ion  of  the  gl  bj,  we  fumes  are  owing  to  accidental  caufe?,  and  not  to  any 
ftiould,  no  doi.ht,  by  e\pU  ring  its  bottom,  diLover  a  change  in  he  water  itfelf.  The  depth,  or  the  materials 
vaft  number  of  interefting  particulars  UnlMrtUic  itcly  which  c  mp  (e  tlie  bott'  m  of  the  fea,  occafions  it  ti 
in  the  greater  p.irt  of  the  ocean  this  has  h  therto  been  aifume  different  colours  in  different  places.  The  Ara-. 
impoinbh.  P.irt,  however,  h^s  been  cx.imined  ;  and  t!.e  bian  g'jlph,  for  inftance  is  faid  to  be  red  from  the  co- 
difcoveries  which  this  examination  has  produced  may  lour  of  the  finds  which  frm  its  bed.  The  appearance 
enable  us. 10  lorni  fomc  idea  at  lead  of  the  whoK-.  The  of  the  f.a  is  a.T^itcd  loo  by  the  winds  and  tl.e  fun, 
bottom  of  the  fca,  as  might  hav-  been  conjeifl.ned  in-  while  the  cl  luda  ihat  pafs  over  it  communicate  all  their 
deed  beforehand,  bears  a'  great  rLfemblance  co  the  fur-  various  and  Recti-  g  colours.  VVnen  the  fun  fhincs  it 
face  of  the  dry  l.md,  bcingi  like  il,  full  of  plains,  rocks,  i-,  green  ;  when  the  lu  >  ijieanis  through  a  fog  it  is  yel- 
caverns,  and  mmntains  ;  f>me  of  which  are  aSriipt  and  1  )w  ;  near  the  north  po.e  it  appears  bl.ick  ;  while  in 
almoft  p^rpcndicul  ir,  wh  le  others  rile  with  a  gentle  dc-  the  torrid  zone  its  colour  is  i.ften  brown.  Sometimes 
clivity,and  f  mitimcs  tower  above  the  water  and  f  rni  the  fea  ail'umes  a  lumiatus  a;^pearance.  See  LiCHi', 
iflindi.     Neitlier  do  the  materials  differ  w.iicli  corapofe    n''  37.  j, 

the  bottom  of  the  iea  and  the  bails  of  ihe  dry  l.md.  If  'Hie  fea  contains  the  greateft  quantity  of  fait  in  the  SaUnefs  oi 
we  dig  to  a  confiJtrable  depth  in  any  p.irt  ol  the  earth,  torrid  zone,  v.here  o-.hcrwil'e  fr.  m  the  cxceffivc  heat  the  fa, 
we  nnifjrmly  meet  with  ro^k  ;  the  fime  thin.;  holds  in  it  would  be  in  danger  of  putieta.^tion  :  as  we  advance 
the  fei.  Tlie  ftrata,  too,  .are  of  the  fame  kind,  difpo.  northward  this  quantity  dim  ndhes,  till  at  the  pcL-  it 
fed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  form  inj.ed.but  on-;  whole,  near'y  vanilhs  .ikogether.  tinder  the  line  Lucas  fouiul 
The  fime  kind  of  mineral  and  biiumin.  us  fubl\ances  that  the  fca  contained  a  feventh  part  of  folid  content-, 
are  alfo  found  interfperfed  with  thcfe  llr.ita  ;  and  it  is  coafilting  chie-ly  of  falt-fea.  At  Harwich  he  found  it 
to  them  prob.ibly  that  the  fea  is  indebted  for  its  bitter  yielded  Vr'h  of  fea  f.ilt..  At  Carlfcroon  in  Sweden  it 
tafte.  Over  thefe  natuial  and  orijin.il  flrati  an  anlfi-  contains  Vo-l''  ?■"■'  (")•  ^^^  ^"  '''*  '^"•"^  ''^  Greenhnd 
cial  bed  has  pretty  gener  lUj  been  formed,  comfofed  of  a  great  de.d  lef .  Tnis  deficiency  cffalt  near  the  poles 
different  mateii.ils  in  different  places.  It  tonfills  Ire-  probably  contributes  a  good  deal  tow.nfs  the  proui-i- 
qucnily  of  muddy  lartareoas  lubitances  firmly  cemented    ous  qua.iiiiies  of  ice  which  are  met  widi  in  thefe  fcis ; 


cording  to  his  own  calculation,  it  would  require  a  million  of  years  to  level  thefe  mountains  «;th  the 'plain, 
tJ.ough  they  continued    to  decreafe  at  the  fame   rale;  and  philofuphers  tell  us  that  tu.s  raie  is  conlt.^nty  .-... 

minilliing  !  ,  •  1      ,        .•     1 

(d)  This  gradual  dimnnition  of  faltnefs  from  tlie  equator  to  the  pole  is  not,  however,  w.th.u.t  p.ir.ic«l..r  e.'.. 
cepiions.     Tne  Mediterranean  fea  contains  V-rtU  of  faltfe.i,  w'lich  is  lefs  than  the  German  fca  cort.nnG. 
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for  f,ik  waier  requires  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold    firmed  by  Pliny,  and  f.vcral  oiher  arcient  writers,  lli.U 
■  to  treeze  it  than  frelh  water.   It  was  th^s  circiimllance,    c.il  calms  the  waves  cl"  the  fea  ;  and  that  divers  were  ac- 
pro'-ably,  toociher  with  its  conftant  motion,  which   in-    cultomed  to  carry  fnmc  of  it  for  that  purpofc  in  their  stilled  by 
duced  ti.e  ancients  to   b^hcvc  that  the  fea  n'jvor  froze,    mouths.     This  accouv.t  was  alw.iys  conlidcrc-d  by  the  oil. 
Even  anio;  g  the  moderns  in  ha;,  been  a  i^ener^.^y  re-    moaems  as  a  fable,  and  treated  with  fuch  contempt,  ihat 
ceived  i.pinmn,  that  fca-ice  is  originally  fi.rmed  in  ri-    they  did  not  even  deign  to  put  it  to  the  ted  ot  experi- 
veis.      BiifTon    has  made  the   great    qnanlitiea   of  ii.e    n:ent,    till    Dr    Franklin    accidentally    diicovercd    its 
with  which  the  S  uth  lea  abound:,  an  argument  (or  the    truth.     Happen'Ui;  in   1757   to  Ue  in  the  middle  cf  a 
exigence  of  a  continent  near  the  Antaidic  po  e.     But    laige  fleet,  he  obfcrved  that  .he  water  round    neoriwu 
it  is   now   well  known  that   great  quantities  of  ice  are    veli'eis  was   qvdte  calm  and  fmooth,  while  everywlie^e 
formed  ata  dillance  from  land.   S;a-ice  is  of  two  kinds ;    elle  it  was  very  much  agitated  by  the  winds.     He  ap- 
Held  ice   which  extendi  alon^  the  fliore,  and  is  only  two    plied  to  the  captain  f.ir  an  explanation  ot  this  phenome. 
or  three  feet  tliick  ;  and  mountain  ice,  which  abounds    non,  who   replied,  that  the  cooks,    he   fuppofcd,   had 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.     The  (lie  of  thefe  moun-    thrown  their  groafy  water  out  at  the  fciipper-hdcs,  and 
tains  are  fometimes  prodigious.     The  fea-ice  is  always    by  that  means  oiled  ihe  lides  oi'  the  vclfels  in  queltion. 
frelh,   and  has   been   often  of  great  ufe  to  navigators.    This  anfwcr  did  not  fatisfy  the  Dciflor  at  firll  ;  but  rt- 
The  weight  of  fea-water  is  fo  that  of  river-water  as  73    colkaing  what  I'liny  had  faid  on  the  fu  ^jeft,  he  refol- 
to  70  ;  that  is,  a  cubic  foot  of  fca-water  weighs  73  lb.    ved  at  leall  to  try  the  experiment.     He  did  fo  accord- 
while  llie  fame  quantity  of  river-water  weighs  only  70  lb.;    ingly  in  1762,  and  found  that  oil  aiflu.illy  calmed  the 
but  this   pi-oportion   varies  in   diffeient  places.      It   is    waves  of  the  fea.     He  repe.ited  the  experiment  upon 
worthy  of  our  attention,  too,  that  the  water  at  the  fur-    like  Clapham  :  the  oil  fprcad  itielf  with  great  rajiidity 
face  of  the  fea  contains  lefs  fait  than  near  the  bott-m  ;    upon  the  fuvface,  but  did  not  produce   the  defued  ef- 
ihe   difierence   indeed   is  inconfiderable,  but  dill  it  is    feft,  becaufe,  having  been  thrown  in  upon  the  fide  op. 
fomething.     The  Compte  de  Mai  figli  found  the  fame    pofue  to  the  wind,  it  was  immediately  driven  to  the 
quantity  of  water,  when  taken  f n  ra  the  boti.  m  oi  the    edge  of  the  water.     But  upon  throwing  in  alike  quan- 


tity upon  the  other  l":Je  oi  the  lake,  it  calmed  in  an  in- 
flant  leveral  yards  ot  the  furtace  ;'  and  gradually  fpread- 
ing,  rendered  all  that  part  of  the  lake,  to  the  extent  of 
at  lealf  half  an  acre,  as  fmooth  as  u;lafs.     The  curious 


Mediterranean,  to  weigh  one  ounce  three  pennyweights 
5 1  grains  ;  whereas  from  the  furface  it  weighed  nnly  ore 
ounce  three  pennyweights  49  grains.    He  repeated  the 
experiment  tiequentty  wiih  nearly  the  fame  reiult. 
,p    ■'*  The  fea,  with  refpec't  to  temperature,  mjy  be  divided    eff  ift  produced  by  this  liquid  may  be  accounted  for  by 

turrofthe  '"to  two  regions  :  The  firlT.  begins  at  the  furl'ace  i.f  the    the  repullion  which  exills  between  oil  and  water,  and 
fea.  water,  and  defcends  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  fun's    between  oil  and  air,  which  prevents  all  immediate  con- 

rays  ;  the  feci>n,i  reiche-.  from  thence  to  the  bottim  of   tafl,  a:l  rubbing  ot  the  one  upon  the  oilier. 
Eoyle  de     the  fea.     In  funimer  tlic  lower  region  is  confidcrably         2.  The  fecond  kind  of  motion  is  that  continual  ten-  . .  J'J 
'4'emperie    colder  than  the  upper :  but  it  is  probable  tiiat  durmg    dency  which  the  whole  water  in  the  fea  lias  towards  the  „,arjs  tl 
Rejionum  ivinter  the  very  reverfe  takes  place ;  at  lealt  the  Compte    well.     It  is  greater  near   the   equator  than  ab^iit  the  wift-Ci 
Subitianna- jg  Mirfigli  found  it  fo  lepeiilculy  in  the  Mediterranean,    pole^  ;  and  indeed  cannot  be  laid  to  take  place  at  all  in  rents, 
rum.  1'!^;^  naturally  rcfults  from  the  fuuatioa  uf  the  water    the  nortf.ern  heniifphere  beyond  tlie  tropic.     It  begins 

near  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  Uninfluenced  by  the  chan-  on  the  well  fide  of  Ameiica,  where  it  is  moderate: 
ges  in  the  atmofphere,  it  retaias  always  nearly  the  fame  hence  that  pait  of  the  oce;m  has  been  called  Pacific. 
degree  of  temperature:  and  this  is  ci-infiderably  above  As  the  waters  a'vance  xveftward  their  motion  is  acccle- 
congelation  ;  for  the  lower  region  of  the  f.'a,  at  lealf  in  rated  ;  f  1  that,  after  having  traverfed  the  globe,  they 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  was  never  known  to  ftrike  with  gieat  vii  lence  m  the  eallern  (liore  of  Ame- 
■phii.Tianf.  freeze.  Captain  Ellis  let  down  a  fea-gagc  (fee  Gage)  rira  Being  Hopped  by  that  continent,  they  turn  north- 
f,jr  I7JI,  in  latitude  25"  13'  north,  and  longitude  25"  12' weft,  ward,  and  run  with  confiderable  inipetuolity  into  the 
to  take  the  degrees  of  temperature  and  faltnefs  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico  ;  from  thence  they  proceed  along  the 
fea  at  different  depths.  It  defcended  5346  feet,  wjiich  coall  of  North  America,  till  they  come  to  the  foutli 
is  a  mile  and  eleven  fathoms.  He  found  the  fea  falter  fide  of  the  great  bank  at  Newfoundland,  when  they 
and  colder  in  proporti'  n  to  its  depth  till  tii;  gage  had  turn  off,  and  run  down  through  the  Weltern  Ifles. 
defcended  3900  feet,  when  the  mercui  y  in  the  thcrmo-  This  current  is  called  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  was  firfl 
meter  came  up  at  53  ;  but  the  water  never  grew  colder,  accurately  delcribed  by  Dr  Franklin,  who  remarked 
though  he  let  down  the  gage  2446  feet  lower.  At  the  alfo,  that  the  water  in  it  h.iving  been  originally  heated 
furface  the  tliermometer  Itood  at  84.  in  the  ton  id   zone,  cool-,  fo  gradually   in  its  pai!.:ge 

The  fea  has  three  k'nds  of  motion:  ;.  Tlie  fird  is  northward,  that  even  the  latitude  might  be  found  in 
that  undulation  which  is  occafioned  by  the  w  iud.  'I'his  any  part  of  the  Iheam  by  means  of  a  thermometer.— 
inotion  is  enliiely  ci-niincd  to  the  fuiface  ;  the  bottom  This  motion  <  f  the  fea  weliward  has  never  been  ex- 
Motion  oc- even  during  the  moR  violent  llorms  remains  perfc<flly  plained:  it  feems  to  have  fome  conneflli  n  with  the 
cilionsJ  by  calm.  Mr  Boyle  has  rem.irked,  from  the  teftimony  of  trade-winds  and  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
the  wind     federal  divers,  that   the  fia   is   affeded   by  the  winds    its  axi'-. 

only  to  the  depth  of  fix  feet.     It  would  follow  from        3.  'i"he  third  and  mr  fl  remarkable  motion  of  the  fea        '^ 
this,  that  the  height  of  tlie  waves  above  the  furf.icc  docs    is  the  tide,  which  is  a  regular  fwell  cf  the  ocean  once  ^'°"*" 
not  exceed  fix  feet;  and  that  this  holds  in  the  Mediter-    every    12  hours,  owing  as  Newton  has  demonftrated,  jj^^" ;, 
ranean  at  leaft,  we  arc  informed  by  the  Cmiptc  de  Mar-    to  tl;e  attraction  of  the   moon.     In  the  middle   of  the 
figll,  th.  ugh  he  alfo  f  jme'.imes  obfcrved  them,  during    fea,  tlie  tide  feldcm  rifcs  higher  thsn  one  or  two  fc-;t, 
a  very  violent  t.mpcl>,  life  two  f:et  higher.     It  is  af-   but  on  the  coaft  it  frequently  leaches  ilie  height  of  45 

feet,  I 
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Sea.  fee',  and  in  fc.aae  places  even  nmre.  The  tide  ^ene- 
"'^'^^  rally  rifcs  Iii^lur  in  tlie  evening  than  in  th;  morning  : 
on  the  coaft  of  Cntiin  this  holds  in  winter,  but  in  luin- 
mer  the  nioruia^  tides  are  highelh  In  feme  feas  it  is 
faid  that  there  are  no  tides.  This  cann"t  be  owing  to 
their  being  fui rounded  by  land,  becaufe  there  is  a  tide 
in  the  laiccs  of  North  America.  For  an  explanation  of 
thel'e  and  other  pheMom^na  we  rtler  to  the  article  Tide. 
Sf.A-Alr,  that  part  of  the  atmofphcre  which  is  above 
the  lea. 

Sea-air  has  been  found  falubrious  and  remarkably 
be.^eficial  in  fome  dillcmpers.  This  may  be  owing  to 
its  containing  a  greater  portion  of  oxygenous  eas  or  vi- 
tal air,  and  being  lefs  impregnated  with  noxious  vapours 
th  n  the  land.  Dr  Ingenhouf/.  made  feveral  experi- 
ments to  afcertain  the  falubiity  of  fea-air.  By  mixing 
equal  meafures  of  common  air  and  nitrous  air,  he 
found,  ti:at  at  Gravefend,  they  occupied  about  104,  or 
one  meal'ure,  and  -rly  of  a  meafure  :  whereas  on  fea, 
about  three  miles  from  the  m.^uth  of  the  Thames,  two 
meafures  of  air  (one  of  common  and  one  of  nitrous 
air)  occupied  from  0.91  to  0.94  He  attempted  a  fi- 
milar  experiment  on  the  middle  of  the  channel  between 
the  Englilh  coall  and  Oflend  ;  but  the  motion  of  the 
fliip  rendered  it  iniprafiicable.  He  found  that  in  ra'ny 
and  windy  weather  the  fea-.iir  contained  a  fnialler  quan- 
tity of  vital  air  than  when  the  weather  was  calm.  On 
the  fea-lhore  at  Oilend  it  occupied  from  94 1  to  97  ; 
a;  Bruges  hj  found  it  at  105  ;  and  at  Antwerp  iog\. 
Dr  Ingenhoufz  thus  concludes  his  paper  : 
hil.Tranf.  It  appears,  from  thcfe  experiments,  that  the  air  at 
780,  p.  feii  ;,nd  clofe  to  it  is  in  general  purer  and  fiittr  for  ani- 
mal life  than  the  air  on  the  land,  though  ii.  fcems  to  be 
fubjeifl  to  the  fame  inconll.incy  in  its  degree  of  purity 
with  that  of  the  Imd  ;  fo  that  we  may  now  with  move 
contidcnce  KnJ  oar  patients,  labouring  under  cor.fump- 
tive  difordcrs,  to  the  fea,  or  at  leall  to  places  fitmted 
clofc  to  the  fea,  which  have  no  marlhes  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. It  fcems  alfo  probable,  that  the  air  will 
be  found  in  general  much  purer  far  from  the  land 
than  near  the  Ihore,  t!ie  former  being  never  fubjecl 
to  be  mixed  with  land  air. 

Dr  Daniman,  an  eminent  phyfician  and  profeflbr 
royal  of  midwifery  at  Ghent,  told  Dr  Ingenhouiz,  that 
when  he  was  formerly  a  praititioner  at  Ollend,  during 
feven  years,  he  t'und  the  people  there  remarkably  heal- 
thy ;  that  nothing  was  rarer  there  tlian  to  foe  a  pa- 
tient labouring  under  a  confumption  cr  afthtna,  a 
malignant,  putrid,  or  fpotted  fever  ;  that  the  difeafe 
to  which  they  are  the  moll  fubjedt,  is  a  regular  in- 
termittent fever  in  autumn,  when  fudden  traniitions 
from  hot  to  cold  weather  happen. 

People  are  in  general  very  healthy  at  Gibraltar, 
though  there  are  very  few  trees  near  tliat  place  ;  which 
Dr  Ingenhoufz  thinks  is  owing  to  the  putity  of  the 
air,  arifmg  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea. 

Moft  fmall  iflands  are  very  healthy. 

At  Malta  people  are  little  fubjeft  to  difeafes,  and  live 
to  a  very  advanced  age. 

Sf/t-j-lncmony.     See  jlNiM.iL-Fkrucr, 

o      /^  //-  f      See  Phoca. 
i) FA- Calf.  3 

SsA-C'jiv.     See  Trichecus. 

SfA-Crmv,  MiRE-Cro-w,  or  PcwU.     See  Larus. 
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SF.i-Drad.     See  Aspiialtites. 
SeaD^vU.     See  Lophiij  s. 

Sf  iDragyn,  a  m<  nftor  <  f  a  very  fingular  nature.  In 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  ycai  1749,  we  have 
the  account  of  a  fea-dragon  whicji  was  faid  to  be  taken 
between  Oxford  and  Southuould,  on  the  coaft  of  Suf- 
folk, and  atteiwards  carried  lound  the  couutry  as  a  cu- 
riofity  by  the  filherman  who  caught  ir. 

"  Its  head  and  tail  (fays  the  writer)  lefembk  tliofe  of 
an  alligator  ;  it  has  two  large  fin/,  wl.itli  fervc  it  both 
to  fwim  and  to  fly  ;  and  lliout;h  they  weie  f  i  dried  that 
I  could  not  extend  them,  yet  they  appear,  L-y  the  f 'Ids, 
to  be  (haped  like  thole  which  painters  have  given  to 
dragons  and  other  winged  monllcrs  that  fcrve  as  lup- 
porters  to  coats  of  aims.  Its  body  is  covered  with  im- 
penetrable fcales  ;  its  legs  have  two  joints,  and  its  feet 
are  hoofed  like  thofe  of  an  als ;  it  lias  five  rows  of  very 
white  and  fharp  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  is  in  length 
about  four  feet,  thouj;h  it  wa%  longer  when  alive,  it 
having  flirunk  as  it  became  diy. 

"  It  was  cauj;ht  in  a  net  with  mackerel ;  and  being 
'^'"^ggcd  on  (hore,  was  kn'  eked  down  with  a  ftretcher 
or  b.at-hook.  The  net  being  opened,  it  fudder.ly 
fprung  up,  and  flew  above  50  yards :  the  man  who  firft 
feized  it  had  feveral  of  his  fingers  bitten  off;  and  the 
wound  mortifying,  he  died.  It  afterwards  ftllened  on 
the  man's  arm  wh'-  111.  ws  it,  and  lacerated  it  fo  much, 
that  the  mufcles  are  Ihiunk,  and  the  l>an3  and  finyers 
dillorted  ;  the  wound  is  not  yet  healed,  and  is  thought 
to  be  incurable.  It  is  faid  by  f  me  to  have  been 
defcribed  by  naturalifls  under  the  name  of  the  Si.-a- 
dragon.  See  Plate  CCCCXLIX. 
StA-Gage.  See  Sea-GAOE. 
SEA-Hare.     See  Laplysia. 

Sf.A-Horfe,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifli  name  of  the 
Hippicatnus.     See  Syngnathus. 
SEA-Lemon.     See  Dop.is. 
S FA- Lion.     See  Phoca. 
Sea- Mall,  or  Sea-Mcii:     See  Larus. 
Sea Jilan.     See  Mermaid. 

SEA-MarLs.     The  ereflion  of  beacons,  light-h''ufes, 
and  fea-marks,  in  England,  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  pri:- 
ROCATivE.    By  8  Eliz.  13.  the  corporation  ot  the  Tri- 
nityhoufe  are  empowered  to  let  up  any  beacons  or  fea- 
marks  wherever  they  Ihall  think  them  neceifaiy  ;  and  if 
the  owner  of  the  land  or  any  other  perfon  fh  ill  dellroy 
them,  or  take  down  any  fteeplc,  tree,  or  other  known 
fea-mark,  he  fha'.l   forfeit    tool.  Sieriing  ;  or,  in  cafe 
of  inability  to  pay  it,  he  (hall  be  ipfo  faSo  outlawed. 
SEA-Needli,  Gar- Fiji.     See  Esox. 
SEA-Nettle.     See  ANiuAL-Fiorxier. 
StA-Pis,  or  OyJIer  Catdcr.     See  H/ematopvs. 
Ss.'-Pliwts,  are  thofe  vegetables  that  grow  in  fait  wa- 
ter within  the  (liores  t  f  the  fea.     The  eld  bctanifls  di- 
vided thefe  into  three  daifes.   i.  The  firil  cUfs,  accord- 
ing to  their  arrangement,  contained  tli:  Aigx,  ll.efa- 
ci,    the  fta-MoJfcs  or  confervas,    and  the  different  fpc- 
cies  o^  fponges.     2.  The  fecr  nd  contained  Aibllauces  of 
a  hard  texture,  like  ftone  or  horn,  which  fecm  to  have 
been  of  the  fame  nature  with  wh.it  we  call  r^ifhyta, 
with  this  difference,  that  we  refer  fponjes  to  this  clafs 
and  n  n  to  the  firft.     The  third  clafs  was  the  fame  with 
our   lithophyla,  comprehending  corals,  m^mdrtp^ra,  &c. 
It  is  DOW  well  known  that  the  geaer.i  belonging  to  the 
B  b  fecond 
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Sea.  fecond  and  third  of  thefe  clafles,  and  even  fomc  refer- 
'^^"'^'^  red  to  the  firft,  are  not  vegetables,  but  animals,  or  the 
produAiens  of  animals.  See  Corallika,  Madrepora, 
Spongia.  Sea-plants,  then,  properly  fpeaking,  belong 
to  the  tlafs  cf  cryptogamla,  and  the  order  of  alga  ; 
and,  according  to  Bomare,  are  all  comprehended  under 
the  genus  of  tucus.  We  may  alf )  add  feveral  fpecics 
oi  the  ulva  and  conferva  and  the  fargazo.  The  fuci 
and  marine  ulvi  are  immerfed  in  the  fea,  are  feilile,  and 
without  root.  The  marine  confervx  are  either  feQile 
or  floating.     The  fargazo  gr(  ws  beyond  foundings. 

As  foitie  fpecie?  of  the  fucus,  when  dried  and  pre- 
ferved,  are  extremely  beautiful,  the  curious,  and  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  who  pn  fccute  the  (ludy  of  botany,  mult  be 
anxious  to  know  tlie  beft  method  of  preferving  them, 
without  deftroying  their  colour  and  beauty.  The  fol- 
lowing method  is  recommended  by  M.  Mauduyt.  Tai<e 
a  iheet  ci  paper,  or  rather  of  paftcboard,  and  cuver  it 
with  varnilh  on  both  fides  ;  and  having  rowed  in  a  boat 
to  the  rock  where  the  fucus  abounds,  pinnule  your  var- 
riflied  paper  into  the  water,  and,  detaching  the  tucus, 
receive  it  upon  the  paper.  Agitate  the  paper  gently  in 
the  water,  that  the  plant  may  be  properly  fpread  over 
it ;  and  lift  them  up  together  foftly  out  of  the  water  : 
then  tix  down  witli  pins  the  Rrong  (talks,  that  tliey 
may  not  be  difplaced,  and  leave  the  plant  lying  upon 
the  varnilhed  paper  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  Waen  it  is 
July  dry,  the  dift'erent  parts  will  retain  their  pofition, 
and  the  pl.uu  may  be  prcferved  vi'ithin  the  leaves  of  a 
book.  If  you  wilh  to  free  it  from  the  flime  and  fait 
v\lu.;h  adheres  to  it,  it  may  be  wafiied  gently  in  fredi 
water,  after  being  removed  fr^m  the  rock  on  which 
it  grew. 

Sea- Serpent,  a  nionflrous  creature,  fiiJ  to  inhabit  the 
northern  feas  about  Greenland  and  the  coalts  ui  Nor- 
way. Tlie  following  maivellous  account  of  this  mon- 
Iter  is  given  by  Guthrie.  "  In  1756,  one  of  them 
was  thot  by  a  mailer  of  a  fhip  :  its  head  refembled  that 
cf  a  horfe  ;  the  mouth  was  large  and  black,  as  were  the 
eyes,  a  white  main  hanging  from  its  neck  :  it  floated  on 
the  furface  of  the  wati-r,  and  held  its  head  at  leaft  two 
feet  out  ot  the  fea  :  between  the  head  and  neck  were  fe- 
ven  or  eight  folds,  which  were  very  thick;  and  the 
length  of  tliis  fnake  was  more  than  100  yards,  fume  fay 
fathoms.  They  hive  a  remarkable  averiicn  to  the  fmell 
of  cador  ;  for  uhich  reafon,  Ihlp,  boat,  and  bark  mafters 
provide  themfdves  with  quantities  of  that  drug,  to  pre- 
vent being  overfct,  the  ferpent's  olfadory  nerves  being 
r.-markably  exq'illite.  The  particularities  related  of  this 
animal  would  be  incredible,  were  they  not  atteltcd  upon 
oath.  Egede,  a  very  reputable  author,  fays,  that  on  the 
6ih  day  of  July  1734,  a  large  and  frig'  tful  fea-monfter 
raifed  itfelf  fu  high  out  of  the  water,  tliat  its  head 
'  reached  above  tlie  main-top-maft  of  tlie  lliip  ;  that  it 
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had  a  long  fliarp  fnont,  broad  paws,  and  fpouted  water 
like  a  whale  ;  that  the  body  feemed  to  be  covered  with  V"*'^"'^ 
feales  ;  the  fkin  was  uneven  and  wrinkled,  and  the  lower 
part  was  formed  like  a  fnake.  The  body  of  this  monder 
is  faid  to  be  as  thick  as  a  hoglliead  ;  his  fkin  is  varie- 
gated like  a  lorloife  Ihell ;  and  his  excrement,  which 
floats  upon  the  furface  of  the  wattr,  is  coirohve."  Not- 
wiihftanding  the  belief  of  Guthrie,  and  the  teftimony 
which  he  producer,  we  cannot  help  duubt'ngof  the  ex- 
iflence  of  the  fea-ferjient.  Its  bulk  is  faid  to  be  fo  dif- 
propcrtionate  to  all  the  known  animals  of  our  ghbe, 
that  it  requires  more  than  ordinal y  evidence  to  render 
it  credible;  but  the  evidence  which  is  ilfered  is  fo 
very  feeble  and  unllitisfaiSorT,  that  no  man  of  found 
judgment  would  think  it  futficicnt  to  cltablifli  the 
truth  of  an  e.\traordinary  faft. 

Sf.a  Sicintfs,  a  difordcr  incident  to  mod  perfons  on 
their  firft  going  to  fea,  occafioncd  by  the  agituti'  n  of 
the  veffel.     In  voyages,  fea-ficknefs,  though  it  continues 
in  general  orly  for  the  fiift  day  or  two,  is  extremely  Mofclcy 
haraffing  to  fome  people  at  intervals,  efpecially  on  any  '  ^?P''^^ 
increaled  motion  of  the  veliel.  Sometimes,  by  long  con-       "  "' 
ti;uiance,  it  caules  fever,  headath,  quick  pulfe,  t;  irft, 
white  tongue,  and  a  total  depi  iv..tion  of  the  retention 
of  the  (Icniach ;  evils  which  are  always  difficult  to  re- 
move,  and  frequently  terminate  only  with  the  voyage. 

This  indifpohtion  is  confiderably  alleviated  by  a  fmall 
tea  fpO'  nful  of  ether,  taken  now  and  then  in  a  glafs  of 
water,  and  applying  fome  of  it  to  the  temples  and  nof- 
trils.  I'he  ancient  writers  recommend  acid  fruits,  bread 
and  veget.ib!es  foaked  in  vinegar,  after  the  (li  machhas 
been  cleanfed  by  vomiting  ;  but  not  to  attempt  to  fup- 
prefs  the  vomiting  un'il  that  end  was  obtained.  An  old 
remedy  for  lea-lidnels,  and  a  very  common  one  among 
failors,  is  a  draught  or  two  of  lea  water  ;  which,  though 
a  diigufting  medicine  at  fuch  a  time,  yet  where  the  firft 
paffages  are  foul  and  loaded,  generally  produces  the  de- 
lired  cffeifl  when  the  perturbation  it  cccafions  ceafes. 

Sf.i.Star.     See  Astirias. 

Se./tUrchinc.     See  Echinus. 

Sea.  Wat ir,  the  fait  water  of  the  fea.  The  principal 
falts  contained  in  fea -water  are,  ift.  Common  marine  or 
culinary  fait,  compounded  of  fofiil  alkali  or  foda  and 
m  \rine  acid;  2dly,  A  fait  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
fame  acid  with  magnefian  earth ;  and,  lalHy,  A  fmall 
quantity  of  felenite.  The  quantity  of  faline  matter  con- 
tained in  a  pint  of  fca-water,  in  the  Britilh  feas,  is,  ac- 
cordln:;  tn  Neumann,  about  one  ounce  in  each  pint  (a). 

The  faltntfs  of  this  water  is  judged  to  aiile  from 
great  multitudes  both  of  mines  and  mountains  of  fait 
difperfed  here  and  there  in  the  depths  of  the  fea.  Dr 
Halley  fuppofes  that  it  is  probable  the  greatcll  part  of 
the  fea-filt,  and  of  all  fait  lakes,  as  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  Lake  of  Mexico,   and  the   Titicaca 

in 


(a)  In  Sir  Tc  rbern  Bergman's  analy fis  of  fea-water  taken  up  in  tlie  beginning  of  June  1 776,   about  the  lati- 
tude of  the  Canaries,  from  the  depth  of  60  fathoms,  the  folid  contents  of  a  pint  of  the  water  were, 
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in  Peru,  is  deiivcil  ficm  the  water  of  the  livers  which 
'  they  icceive  ;  and  iince  this  fort  of  lakes  has  no  exit  or 
iliicharge  but  by  the  exhalation  of  vapouis,  and  aUb 
Iince  thefe  vapours  are  ciuirely  frelh  or  devtiid  of  fuch 
panicles,  it  is  certain  that  the  fahnefs  of  the  fea  and  of 
fuch  Ijkes  muft  from  time  to  time  increafe;  and  therefore 
the  faltnefs  at  this  time  mull  be  greater  than  at  any  time 
h. rctfire.  He  further  adds,  that  if,  by  experiments 
made  in  d'ffercnt  a2;es,  we  could  find  the  diflcrent  quan- 
tity tf  fait  which  ihe  fame  quantity  of  vvater  (taken 
up  in  the  fame  place,  and  in  all  other  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances)  would  alFord,  it  would  be  eafy  from  thence, 
by  rules  of  proportion,  to  find  tl.e  age  of  the  world 
very  nearly,  or  the  time  wherein  it  has  been  acquiring 
its  prefent  faltnefs. 

This  opinion  of  Dr  Halley  is  fo  !mpr(>hable,  that  it 
is  furpriiing  lb  acute  a  phllofopher  could  have  adopted 
it.  That  frelh  water  rivers  Ihonid  m  the  courfe  of 
many  thouliind  years  produce  faltnefs  in  the  iea,  is 
quite  incredible.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  every  fea  or 
great  body  of  water  which  receives  rivers  muft  be  fait, 
and  muft  polFcfs  a  degree  ot  fillnefs  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  water  which  the  rivers  difcliarge.  But 
fo  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  the  Palus  Mentis 
and  the  great  lakes  in  America  do  not  contain  fait  but 
freih  water.  It  may  indeed  be  <  bjeiled,  tliat  the  quan- 
tity of  fait  which  the  rivers  carry  along  with  them  and 
depofit  in  tJie  fea,  muft  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  foil 
through  which  they  flow,  wliich  may  in  fomc  places 
contan  no  f.ilt  at  all :  and  this  may  be  tlie  reafon  why 
the  gre.it  lakes  in  America  and  the  Palus  Meotis  are 
frclli.  Bvit  to  this  opinion,  which  is  merely  liypotiieti- 
cal.  there  are  infurmountable  objtfiions.  It  is  a  curious 
fad  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  is  grcateft  under  the  line, 
an.l  diminilhcs  gradually  as  we  advance  to  the  poles  : 
We  muft  theref  re  fuppofe,  if  Dr  Hallcy's  theory  be 
true,  that  the  earth  contains  more  fait  in  the  tropical 
regions  than  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  more  in  the 
temperate  zones  than  in  the  frigid  ;  and  confequently 
that  the  rivers  in  thefe  ditfercnt  regions  contain  a  quan- 
tity of  fait  proportionable  to  their  dillance  from  the 
equator.  Tliis,  however,  muft  firft  be  proved  by  ex- 
perinitnt,  and  cannot  be  allunied  as  an  eftablilhed  iadl. 
But  there  is  another  circumftance  tliiU  entirely  deftroys 
this  theory.  If  we  allow  that  the  fea  receives  its  falt- 
nefs from  the  livers,  it  muft  be  equally  fait  or  nearly  fo 
in  every  part  of  the  earth.  For,  according  to  a  limple 
and  well  known  principle  in  chemiftiy,  luhen  any  fub- 
Jlancc  IS  Sjjhlved  in  'water  iv'ith  the  ajfijlance  «f  agitation, 
at  ivhativer  part  of  the  •water  it  is  introduce'l,  it  will  le 
equally  diffuftd  through  the  'whole  liquid.  Now  lliough  it 
were  true  that  a  gi  eater  quantity  of  fait  were  introdu- 
ced into  the  fea  under  the  line  than  towards  the  poles, 
from  the  conlhint  agitation  occafioned  by  the  wind  and 
tide,  the  fait  mull  fooii  pervade  the  whoL  mafs  of  water. 
To  fay  that  the  fuperior  degree  of  heat  in  the  tropical 
regions  may  dilFolve  a  greater  quantity  of  fait,  will  not 
dertroy  our  argument  ;  for  it  is  an  ellablilhed  principle 
in  chemiftry,  that  cold  water  will  dilfolve  nearly  as  great 
a  quantity  of  fait  as  hot  water  can  dilfolve. 

The  faltnefs  of  the  fea  has  alfo  been  afcrihed  to 
the  folution  of  fubterraneous  mines  of  fait  which  is 
fuppofed  to  abound  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea  and  along 
its  lhor<s.     But  this  hypothecs  cannot  be  fupported. 
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If  the  fea  were  conftantly  dillblvir.g  f.ilr,  it  would  fo  n       Sc 

become  faturated  ;  for  it  cai.not  hi  laid  ih.it  ii  i.  di-  *"^  " 
prived  of  any  pait  of  its  fait  by  evaporaliuii,  fiBOJ  rain- 
water is  frcfli.  If  the  fea  weie  to  beci.me  fitmaled,' 
neither  fifties  nor  vegetables  could  live  in  it.  Wc  mull 
therefore  dcfpair  of  being  able  to  account  for  the  falt- 
nefs of  the  fea  by  fecond  caufcs  ;  and  muft  fuppofe  that 
it  has  been  ialt  from  the  crcatlnn.  It  is  impjflible  in- 
deed to  fuppofe  that  the  waters  of  the  fea  wcr;  at  any 
period  frelh  fuicc  the  formation  of  filhcs  and  fea-plants : 
tor  as  thefe  will  not  live  in  waicr  faturated  with  fait, 
neither  will  tliey  live  in  water  that  is  frcfh  ;  we  tliereior; 
conclude  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  has  been  nearly  the 
fame  in  all  ages.  This  is  the  fimpkft  hypothefis  of  thii 
three  that  has  been  mentioned.  It  explains  beft  the 
various  phenomena,  and  is  involved  in  fewcft  diilicuUits. 
We  ihall,  however,  allow  that  there  may  be  fome  ex- 
ceptions ;  that  the  faltnefs  of  fomc  leas,  or  of  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  fame  (^x,  may  be  increafed  by  mines  of 
rockfalt  difperfed  near  its  (liores. 

With  regard  to  the  ufe  of  this  fait  property  of  fea- 
watcr,  it  is  obferved,  that  tha  faltnefs  of  \.\m  fea  pre- 
ferves  its  waters  pure  and  fwcet,  wliich  otherwife  would 
corrupt  and  ftink  like  a  filthy  lake,  and  confequently 
that  none  of  the  mvriads  of  creatures  which  now  live 
therein  could  then  have  a  being.  From  thence  alio  thi 
fea-watet  becomes  much  heavier,  and  therefore  fhips  of 
greater  fize  and  quantity  may  be  ufed  thereon.  Salt- 
water alfo  doth  not  freeze  fo  foon  as  fredi-water,  whence 
the  feas  are  more  free  for  navigation.  We  have  a  dif- 
fertation,  by  Dr  Ruliel,  concerning  the  medical  ufes  of 
I'ca-water  in  difeafes  of  the  glands,  &c.  wherein  the  au- 
thor  preniifes  fume  obfervations  upon  the  nature  of  fea- 
water,  confidered  as  impregnated  with  panicles  of  all 
the  bodiis  it  palfcs  over,  fuch  as  iUbmarine  plants,  fifli, 
falls,  minerals,  &c.  and  faturated  with  their  fcvcral  ef- 
fluvia, to  enrich  it  and  keep  it  from  putrefaction  ;  whence 
this  fluid  is  fuppofed  to  contract  a  foapinefs ;  and  the 
whole  colle>;lion,  being  pervaded  by  the  fulphureous 
fleams  palling  througli  it,  to  conftitute  wiiat  we  call 
fca-ivatir  ;  the  coiifell'cd  diftinguifliing  charaderiftics  of 
which  are  faltnefs,  bitternefs,  nilrofity,  and  unduofity  : 
whence  the  author  concludes,  that  it  may  be  jutlly  ex- 
pjcled  to  contribute  fignally  to  the  improvement  of 
phyfic.  The  cafes  in  which  our  author  informs  us  we 
are  to  expect  advantage  from  fea- water  arc,  i.  In  ail 
recent  obltrudlirns  of  the  glands  of  the  iuteftines  and 
mefentery.  2.  All  recent  cbllruflions  of  the  pulmo- 
nary glands,  and  thofe  oi  the  vil'cera,  which  freciuently 
produce  confuniptions.  3.  All  recent  glandular  fwel- 
lings  of  the  neck,  or  other  parts.  4.  Recent  tumrs 
of  the  joints,  if  they  are  ni)t  fuppurated,  or  become 
fchirrous  or  cancerous,  and  have  not  carious  bones  for 
their  caufe.  5.  Recent  defluxions  upon  the  gljiids  of 
the  eyelids.  6.  All  defotdjitions  of  the  flcin,  from  an 
eryfipelas  to  a  lepra.  7.  Difeafes  of  the  glands  of  the 
nofe,  with  their  ufual  companion  a  thickncfs  of  the  lip. 
8.  Obftrucflions  of  the  kidneys,  where  there  is  no  in- 
flammation, and  the  ftone  not  large.  9.  In  recent  ob- 
ftruiflions  of  the  liver,  this  method  will  be  proper, 
where  it  prevents  conftipations  of  the  belly,  and  afl'.fts 
other  medicines  dire<fled  in  i^lerical  cafes.  The  fame 
remedy  is  faid  to  be  of  figaal  fervicc  in  the  bronchoccle  ; 
Slid  is  likewifs  rcccmmended  fur  tlie  prevention  of 
B  b  2  thofe 
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S«j.       tliofe  bilious  colics  \hat  fo  frequently  affeft  our  marl-   of  obtaining  the  gi-eateft  quantity  of  diftilled  water,  by       S*». 
^-'~^"~'  iicrs.  making  the  tube  fufficiently  lar^e  to  receive  the  whole  ^■"'"^'^ 

Prffervation  of  Sr.j- Water  from  PutrefiBkn.  As  it  column  of  vapour,  and  placing  it  nearly  in  a  horizontal 
is  fcmetimes  netefl'ary  to  preferve  fea-watcr  in  calks  for  dire«ftion,  to  prevent  any  comprelTion  ot  the  fluid,  wliich 
bathing  and  other  i  urpofes,  it  is  ot  imp;  itance  to  know  takes  place  io  much  with  the  common  \\'orm.  3.  The 
liow  to  keep  it  f n  m  piitrefaftion.  M.my  experiments  adopting  of  the  fimpkft  and  moll  efficacious  means  of 
vvtre  made  to  determine  this  point  by  Mr  Henry,  and  condenung  vapour  ;  for  nothing  more  is  required  in  the 
iire  recorded  in  the  firll  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  dillillation  but  keeping  the  furface  of  the  tube  aK-ays 
Liteiavy  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Manchefter.  His  wet,  which  is  done  by  having  feme  fea-water  at  liand, 
hirt  expcrimeiit  wc  Ihall  here  prefent  to  our  readers,  and  a  petfon  todipamopor  fwab  into  this  w,ittrand  pafs 
"  To  <me  quart  cf  fea  water  were  added  two  fcruples  it  along  the  upper  ihrlace  of  the  tube.  By  this  opemlion 
of  frefh  qmcklime;  to  ai.o:lier  half  an  our.ce  cf  com-  the  vapour  contained  in  the  tube  will  be  entirely  con- 
mon  culinary  f ilt  ;  and  a  tliiid  was  kej-.t  as  a  ft  tndard  denfed  with  the  greateft  rapidiiy  imaginable  ;  for  by  the 
without  any  addiiion.  The  mouths  of  the  botilcb  be-  application  ot  t!ie  wet  mop  thin  theets  of  w.-iter  are  uni- 
in<;  loolUy  covered  with  paper,  they  were  e;spoled  to  formly  fpread,  and  mechanically  prtfled  np(.n  the  fur- 
the  aaion  of  the  iun  in  h-nie  of  the  hotteft  weather  f  ice  cf  the  hot  tube ;  which  being  convened  into  va- 
in  fummcr.  In  ab  ut  a  week  the  fta  idard  became  pour  make  way  for  a  fucceiTu  n  of  Irefh  theets  ;  snd 
veiy  offenfive  ;  and  the  water,  with  the  adJiti' nal  thus,  bolh  by  the  evaporation  and  dofe  coIlt,^(ft  ot  the 
quantity  of  fait,  did  not  continue  f«eet  many  hours  cold  water  conilanlly  repeated,  the  heat  is  canied  off 
longer  ;' vhereas  that  with  lime  continued  many  months  more  efieaually  than  by  any  other  method  yet  known, 
wiihout  ever  exhibiiing  the  leaft  marks  of  putridity."  4.  The  carrying  on  the  diliillation  withrut  any  addi- 
When  be  adJed  a  dram  more  of  quicklime,  the  whole  tion,  a  correct  chemical  analyfis  of  i'eawattr  having 
of  the  m.igneha  contained  in  the  water  was  feparated  ;  evinced  the  futility  of  mixing  ingredients  with  it,  either 
and  when  a  furiher  addition  was  made,  a  lime- water  to  prevent  an  aeid  from  rifing  with  the  vaptur,  or  to  de- 
was  immediately  formed.  Hetherefore  concluded,  that  ft:oy  any  bitumiaous  oil  fuppofed  to  exift  in  ica-water, 
tivo  fcruples  of  quicklime  are  fuil^cient  to  preferve  a  and  to  contaminate  llie  diltilled  water,  giving  it  that 
quart  of  fea-water.  The  proportions,  however,  may  fiery  unpalatable  tafle  infeparable  from  the  former  pro- 
vary  a  little,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  quick-  celFes.  5.  The  afcerlaining  the  proper  quantity  of  fea 
lime  employed.  water  that  ought  to  be  diftilltd,  whereby  the  frefh  wa- 

Different  Frefienirg  of  Ss/i-Wnffi:     The    method   of  making    ter  is  jirevented  from  contrafting  a  noxious  imprcgna- 

mothodsof  Tea-water  friili  was  long  a  defideratum  in  navigation,  tion  of  metallic  falls,  and  tlie  veflel  fr.  m  being  corroded 
freflieuing  Many  methods  have  been  propjfed  ior  this  purpofe.  Mr  and  othervvile  damaged  by  the  falts  caking  on  the  bot- 
(Va-waur.  y^ppi(^^i,y  pubhilied  an  account  01  a  prncefs  which  he  had  tom  of  it.  6.  Tlie  producing  a  qu.intity  of  iweet  and 
inftituted  in  the  year  1734-  He  diltilled  fea  water  wholefome  water,  perfe^ly  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and 
with  a  quantity  of  li/>h  inferm/ii  and  calcined  bones;  fufhcient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  ihipping.  7.  The  ta- 
but  this  procefs  was  loon  laid  afide,  as  it  was  not  only  king  advantage  of  the  dreffing  the  Ihip's  provifi<ins,  fo 
diffitul;  in  itilir,  lut  rendered  the  water  urpalatable.  as  to  diilil  a  very  conliderable  quantity  of  waterfrom  the 
Dr  Butler  propofed  foap-leys  in  place  o{  Mr  Appleby's  vapour,  which  would  otherw.le  be  loft,  without  any  ad- 
ingredieuts;  but  the  water  was  (till  liable  to  the  dition  of  fuel.  To  fum  np  the  merits  of  this  method  in 
jUme  objeftion.  Dr  Stephen  H  iles  recommended  a  lew  words :  The  v.i'e  of  a  limple  tube,  of  tlie  mod 
powdeied  chalk;  but  his  method  w.-is  expenfive,  and  eafy  conftrue^inn,  applicable  to  any  Ihjp's  kettle.  'J'be 
did  ni.t  improve  the  tafte  of  the  water.  Dr  Lind  rejecting  all  ingredients  ;  afcertainlng  the  proportion  of 
of  Portf.nouth  diftilled  fea-water  without  any  ingre-  water  to  be  diitilicd,  with  every  adv.mtage  of  quality, 
dients-  but  as  tlie  experiment  he  made  was  j)er-  favir.g  ot  fuel,  and  piefervation  of  boileis.  The  ob- 
formed  in  a  vclFel  containing  only  tvi'o  quarts,  with  a  taining  frelh  wa'er,  wholelbme,  palatable,  and  in  fuffi- 
ghifs  receiver  in  his  ftudy,  nothing  conclufive  can  be  cient  quantities.  Taking  advantage  cf  the  vapi  irr 
drawn  fn  m  it  for  the  ufe  of  fillers.  At  length  Dr  whicli  attends  in  tie  kettle  while  the  ftnp's  provifions 
t3r  Irvlng's  Irving  br  'Ught  thcprocefs  to  a  very  high  degree  ot  fim-  a  e  boiling.  All  thcfe  advantage;-  are  obtained  by  the 
plicity  and  pcrfcv-^ion,  by  which  the  w.iler  is  obtained  abovenlen^ioned  iimple  additic^n  to  the  c(  mmcn  Ihip's 
pure,  without  much  expence  {^f  fuel  or  a  complicated  kettles.  But  Dr  Irving  propofes  to  introduce  two  iur- 
apparatus.  For  this  valuable  dilcovery  he  received  a  ther  improvements.  The  firit  is  a  hearth,  or  ftove,  fo 
reward  of  L. 5000.  The  advantviges  ot  his  method  re-  -conftru(5led  that  the  fire  which  is  kept  up  the  whole 
main  to  be  ftatec,  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  f  How-  day  lor  the  common  bulinels  of  the  Ihip  fervcs  likewife 
ii-,g:  I.  Tiie  abolilliing  all  ttills,  liill  heads,  worm  pipes,  for  diltillation  ;  whereby  a  fufficitnt  quantify  of  wa:er 
arid  their  tubes,  vbich  occupy  fo  much  fpace  as  to  len-  for  all  the  economical  purpofes  ot  the  liiip  n>ay  be  ub- 
der  them  totally  incompatil>le  with  the  neceirarybulinefs  tair.ed,  wirh  a  very  inconliderablc  addition  to  tire  ex- 
ofthefbip;  and  ufmg  in  the  room  of  thcfe  the  (liip's  pence  of  fuel.  The  other  improvement  is  tinit  <  ffublti- 
kfttle  or  boiler,  to  the  top  whereof  may  occalionally  be  tuting,  even  in  the  largeft  Ihips,  caft-iron  boilers,  of  a 
applied  a  fira(  le  tube,  which  can  be  ealily  made  on  board    new  conftrudlii-n,  in  the  plnee  of  coppers.  ^ 

a  vefi'e!  at  lea,  cf  iron  plate,  ftove  funnel,  or  tin  iheet;        As  foon  as  ftsi-w-aler  is  put  into  the  boiler,  the  tube  rHiciSij 
fo  that  no  fituation  can  prevent  a  ihip  from  being  com-    is  to  be  fitted  eidier  into  the  t'  p  or  lid,  r<uind  which,  il  f»r  <iift| 
t},letcly  fupriied  with  the  me.ms  of  diftilling  fe-i-w;itcr.    necellary,  a  bit  ol  wet  linjn  nray  be  applied,  to  make  it  '"8  ^'^*\ 
2.  In  conlcqnence  of  the  principles  of  dillilhition  being    fit  clofe  to  the  mouth  of  the  velle!  ;  there  will  be  no'^"^" 
ittllv  afcetrtair.td,  the  contrivance  of  the  fimpleft  weans    occaficn  for  luting,  as  the  tube  afts  like  a  funnel  in  car-  I 
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rying  off  the  vapour.     When  the  water  begins  to  boil,   ture.  made  by  mixing  three  pu.ts  of  p„an.ied  .ce  with 
the  vapour  Ihould  be  adowed  to  pafs  freely  lor  a  minute,    two  parts  of  common  fait,  was  ouite  Ib-ficitrir  t^  «V  . 
which  will  effeau^lly  clean  tl)e  tube  and  upper  part  of  it.  The  cold  produced  by  this  mixture  i"s ea  u.1  tn  /lu.f.t 
the  boiler.     The   tube   is  afterwards  to  be   kept  con-    4-  below  nought  of  Fah.cnhei^rlhlrmoXr  ' 

ftantly  wet,  by  palling  a  mop  or  iwab,  dipped  in  lea        A  quantity  of  f.a-water  is  never  entirely  congealed 
water,  along  Us  u,  per  iurtace.     The  wafte  wat-r  run-    a  porllcn  of  it  always  remainina;  fluid  •  and  wh^Uv.rJ 
ning  trom  the  mop  may  be  carried  off  by  means  of  a   remaikable,  this  fluid  part  is  inc  ■mparablvmoVp  fn'l 7f 
board  made  like  a  Ipous,  and  placed  beneath  the  tube,    ftk  and  more  naullous  than  the  lell  •  hence   lA  "    I 
The  dilhlkitfon  may  be  coniii.ued  till  three  fuunhs  of   feparated  from  the  coni;ealed  part    the  kt>-r  on  h  ' 
the  wa;er  be  drawn  ..ff.  anj  nc.  turiher.     Tins  may  be   melted  will  be  lound  to  contain  r^uch  1-lsValt  thaT^ 
akerta.iied  ether  by  a  giia-e-rod  put  into  the  boiler,  or    did  before  congelation.     Th.s  wc  (hall  ca'll  tb,  -^Xr  If 
by  meiUurmg  the  water  Ji.tukd.     The  brine  is  then  to    thejirjl punf-cation.  '  "'^  V 

tc  let  out.     Water  may  be  diit.llcd  in  the  Lmt  manner        If  the  water  of  the  ftrft  purification  l,e  neam  cor«al 
while   the   pn.vil.oiis  arc  boihn^-.     When  the  tube  is    ec'.,  a  part  of  it  will  remain  fluid  as   in  the   fiR  opera 
made  cm  Ihoie,  the   bet   lubdaace  tor  the    purpufe  is    tion.     This  fluid  portion  will  cniain  a  erencr  or  por' 
thin  coppar  well  uniied,  thi>  being  jnore  du.  .bic  in  long    tion  of  fall  than  the  re.t,  which  .i.  of  courfc  more  pur-" 
*oyaf;M,than  tin.plate.-.      liilluid  01  moppriig,  the  tube,    and,  being  mL-ltcd,  foims  the  water  of  the  ftcond  puii! 
if  .ro<iui.cd,  Q)viy  ba,ve  a  cute  miatle   aJu  ot  c.^jpcr,  fo    tication.    Tliu^  by  repeatedly  frce/.ing  the  fame  fca-wa- 

*">  ^^^  fepaiating  the  fiuid  from  the'congealed  part  in 
every  operation,  it  i»  at  l.tilperfLftly  purified,  fo  as  U,. 
be  cniirely  divefted  of  (alt,  and  as  lit  for  drink  and  other 
puipojes  as  the  purell  w^ter  that  is  ufed. 

At  tirft  the  fea  water,  in  nrdcr  to  be  congealed,  re- 
quiieb  a  very  great  degree  of  cold,  as  mentioned  above, 
tiie  ice  formed  in  it  conlift^  rather  of  fcales  or  filaments 


nmch  larger  iu  aiamecei  as  to  aamit  <.i  thin  Ihcct  ot  wa^ 
ler  to  oi  <.uiateibtli>'ecn  tliem  by  means  ot  a  fp:ral  c  p- 
j)er  thread,  with  a  pipe  of  an'i  icii  diamc;cr  at  each  end 
of  the  cafe  ;  the  1  wcr  for  :ecoiviag  cuU  water,  and  the 
•iippe:  for  c  .ri'yuig  it  <  fi  wli^nhwalcij. 

Wiicn  only  a  very  Ihiail  portion  of  room  can  be  con- 
venient.y  allowed  .for  ditl:.iatiun,   ttie  mjchui^  (n"  i.  :, 

which.i.  onl)    ^^  inclies  loi.g,  niay  be  lubliiluted,  as    than  of  a  compaA  body,  and  the  qu^nlity  of  thTfluid 
was  du.;e  m    liiis    voy-iKe.      i'be      -       -  -■  •  .... 

of  thii  m.i 


;  in    lijis    voyage,      ihe    priiicipai    intention  p-ircs  t)ears  a  conliderable  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 

i.ichine,  howevci,  is  t.)  diitii  rum  and  o.hcr  ice.     But  as  the   water,  by  undergoing  the   fucceifive 

^liquors  ;  for -wliich  parpofe  it  lias  been  eiiiplo)cd  with  congelations,  becomes  m-.Te  and  more  puie,  fo  it  be- 

<ur.iord;r.a:y   fucceis,  in  preventing  an  ei^.p.rsuma,  or  co.-nei  oipable    <  f  being  cojjgejled  by  a  fm'aller  and 

fiery  talte.  fnialler  dvgrec  of  cold  ;  ihe  ice  1-,  at  the  fame  time  more 

Figuie   I.  reprelents  in  perfpeflire  a  Jeflion  of  the  Conip^iff,  >;nd  in  greater  quantity ;  the  fluid  part  at  lall 

two  boilers  uken  out  of   the  tianie.     In  the  back  part  becoming  ve;y  intoniderab'e. 

vit  D,  E,  are  ieen  <  pciiiiigs  for  the  cocks.     0.\  the  top         SnA-iC'eeJ,  or  y%ra  Miiina,  is  comm-nly  ul'td  as  a 

is  a  diililiing  tube   -\,  li,  C,  five  nuhes  diameter  at  A,  ma.'ure    .n  the  fea-coall,  where  it  can  bj  procured  in 

and  decreafing  in  t'lze  to  tfiree  incnes  at  C  ;  the  l;aigth  abundance.     The  beil  fort  grows  on  rocks,  and  is  that 

^f'rom  B  to  C  is  five  tcet.     Ni.ir  C  is  a  rin^  to  prevent  Ir  m  which  kjlp  is  made.     The  next  to  this  is  called 

the  watei  whicii  is  applied  to  tiie  iuriace  frcm  mixing  the  fii-a/y  fea-^ied ;  and  the   worfl  is  tiiat  with  a  Ion-' 

v.i;h  the  diiliUed  water.   In  llie  infide  of  the  tube,  l)clow  llalk.     In  the  iieighb.urhood  of  Berwick,  the  farmer^ 

'B,  is  a  fmuU  Uporledging,  toninder  ihedilliiled  w.itcr  mix  it  with  ffabk-.iung  and  earth,  and   thus  obta-n  a 

Jromretuining  into  the  btiler  by  the  rolling  of  the  Hup.  great  quantity  of  excellent  manure.     S<a-weedis  found 

}n  figu-re  2.  A,  £,  C,  D,  rtprelent  a  veitical  le<itiv  n  a  fo  to  l>e  a  veiy  fit  manure  for  gardens,  as  it  not    n'y 

of  acoji,  tr  b.  X,  l"]  inches  long,  feven  inches  v,ide,  and  ei. riches  them,  but  dcltioys  the  veimin  by  which  tliey 

11  i.i  height,  linn.jd  on  the  inuJe.     la  the  butt'  m  F  is  are  ufua'.ly  infeiUd. 


ana^  eiture  about  lix  inches  m  diam  tcr,  having  a  ring  to 
fit  on  tlie  Itili  or  boiler.  Tlie  ^.otied  lines  which  run  nearly 
horizontal,  are  v<;irv.ls  of  iliin  copper,  tinned  on  the  out- 
lide,  two  leel  long,  leven  inches  wl^le,  and  three  quarters 


Sra  iVolf.     >See  Anarrhic^.s. 

Sal.iitfs  of  the  SfjI.     See  Sf-i-IValtr. 

South  SfJ.     See  Pacific  O.ea.i,  and  So-Jin  Cci. 

SEAL,  a  puncheon,  pi.ce  (if  mei.il,  or  other  mat- 
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cf  an  inch  deep.  At  G  is  a  iuauel  to  receive  colU  water,  tcr,  ulually  eilh:r  round  or  oval ;  whereon  are  en^ra- 

which  IS   conveyed  into  the  veliels  by  i-oramunicat.Bg  ven  the  arms,  device,  &c.  of  i()me  prince,  ftato    coni- 

•pipCi,  coiJtrived  m  luuh  a  manner  us  to  f'>rina  c  .mploce  munity,  mag  ilrate,  or  private  ptrfon,  often  with  a  le- 

anJ  quick  circuluiton  .d  tne  water  througn  their  whole  gend  or  infcripi  ion  ;    the   imprcifion    whcrcif-in  wax 

extent.     When  t)ie  water  is  uecome  hct  by  the  aclion  lerves  to  make  a<.^s,  Inflrumeiits,  64c.  amhcntlc. 

of  the  lieam,  it  is  difclmigi^d  t,y  iht  faoiizuntal  pipe  at  The  ufc  of  teals,  as  a  mark  of  autheiuicltv  to  letters 

A.    k.  isa  pipe  trom  wijuh  the  dilliKed  water  or  tjiirits  and  otlier  inftruments  in  writing,  Is  oitrenjely  ancient. 

run,  and  i.-  bent  in  tucii  a  form  tliai  ihcliqucr  runiitng  We  read  of  it  among  the  Jews  and  Perlian-;  in  the  ear- 

irom  U  adis  as  a  vaWe,  andhliiders  any  ikam.from  efca-  lieft  and  mofl  I'acreJ  records  of  hiilory.     And  In  the 

ping  chut  w;^y.    On  the  top  <;f  the  bi./,  uc  H,  IS  a  I'atet,  -  b>ok  of  Jeremiah  there  is  a  very  remarksbic  inllance, 

-v.dve,  which   preTents  any  danger  from  a  great  aceii-  not  oniy  of  an  atteftation  by  feil.  but  ah'' of  the  oL'icr 

niukiti'in  of  vap'  ur   not  condenlcd  for  want  of  a  pio-  ufual  tormalitiei  attending  a  Jewllb  purclialc.     In  liie 

per  fupply  of  toid  water.  civil  la.v  al.b,  feals  were   the  evidence  f  f  tr'ith,  and 

Wj  IbJhnow  roeiilitn  adiffcrent  method,  difcovered  were  required,  on  the  part  cf  the  witnciTes  at  leafl,  at 

by  che  Chevalier  Loigi.a,  by  congtlaliou  ot  fca-water.  the  atteltation  of  every  tcflament.     But  in  ihetrmef  of 

Sea-water  requires  a  veiy  great  dei^ tee  of  coid  m  order  our  Saxon    ancellors,  they  were   not   much  in  ufe  in 

10  become  ice.     Our  author  found  tiut  a  freezing  mis-  EngUnd.     For  though  Sir  Edward  Coke  relies  on  .:a 

ipltan.'C 
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inftance  of  king  Edwin's  making  uic  of  a  fea\  about 
lOO  years  before  the  conqjelt,  -yet  a  Joes  not  toUovv 
th.il  (his  was  the  ufage  among  the  whole  nation  :  anJ 
perhajis  the  charter  "hi  nieutioni;  may  be  of  doubttul 
authority,  from  this  vury  circumllance  of  it3  being  Ical- 

ed  ;  finc'c  we  are  allureil  by  all  our  ancient  hirtorians    times  held  that  the  one  includes  the  other, 
tha't  fealing  was  not  then  in  commrn  ufe.     The  method        The  king's  jiro/yfa/ is  that  whereby  all  pats 
for  fuch  as  could  write  to  fublciibe 


tinues  to  this  Jay  ;  notwithftanding  tlio  ftatutc  29  Car. 
II.  c.  3.  revives  the  Saxon  cuflorn,  and  exprelsly  directs 
the  figning  in  all  grants  of  lands  and  many  other  Ipe- 
cies  ot  deeds :  in  which,  therchire,  f.uning  feems  to  be 
now  as  neceffary  as  fcaling,  thiugh  it  ha  h  betn  fome- 


cf  the  Saxons  was,  lor  lucU  as  cou 
thei'  names,  and,  whether  they  could  write  or  not,  to 
affix  the  fign  of  the  crofs  ;  which  cuftom  our  illiterate 
vulgar  do  for  the  mcft  part  to  this  day   keep  up,  Iv 
figning  a  crofs  for  their  mark  when  unable  to  write 
their  names.     And  indeed   this  inability  to  write,  and 
therefore  making  a  crofs  in  its  ftcad,  is  honeftly  avowed 
by  Cadwalla,  a  Saxon  king,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his 
chaners.   In  like  manner,  and  for  the  fame  unfurmount- 
able  rea'bn,  the  Norrnans,  a  brave  but  illiterate  nation, 
at  their  firli  fettlcnient   in  France  ufed  the  pradice  ot 
fealing  only,  without  writing  their  names ;  which  cuftom 
continued  when  learning  made  its  way  among  them, 
though  the  reafon  for  doing  it  had  ceafed  ;  and  hence 
the  charter  of  Edward  the  Confelfor  to  Weftminfter- 
abbey,  himfelf  being  brought  up  in  i'lormanJy,  was 
witr.eifed  only  by  liis  feal,  and  is  generally  thought  to 
be  the  oldeft  fealed  charter  of  any  authenticity  in  Eng- 
land.      At  the  conquefl,  the  Norman  lords  brought 
over  into  England  their  own  faftiions ;    and  introdu- 
ced waxen  feals  only,  inftead  of  the  Enghlh  method 
of  writing  their  names,  and  figning  with  the  fign  of  the 
crofs.     The  impreffions  of  theie  feals  were  fometimes  a 
knight  on  horfeback,    fometimes    other  devices  ;    but 
coats  of  arms  were  not  introduced  into  feals,  nor  in- 
deed ufed  at  all  till  about  the  reign    of    Richard  I. 
who  brought  them  from  the  croifade  in  the  Holy  Land, 
where  they  were  firft  invented  and  painted  on  the  lliields 
of  the  knights,  to  diftinguifh  the  variety  of  perfons  of 
eveiy  Chriftian  nation  who  reforted  thither,  and  who 
could  not,  when  clad  in  complete  fteel,  be  otherwife 
known  or  afcertained. 

This  negleft  of  figning,  and  reftlng  only  upon  the 
authenticity  of  feals,  remained  very  long  in  England  ; 
for  it  was  held  in  all  their  books,  that  fealing  alone  was 
fufficient  to  authenticate  a  deed  :  and  fo  the  common 
form  of  attefling  deeds,  "  fealed  and  dehvered,"  con- 


nts,  com- 
miffions,  warrants.  Sec.  coming  down  from  the  king  are 
fealed  ;  the  keeping  whereof  is  in  the  h mds  of  tiie  lord 
chancelkr.  The  k'mo^'s  frivy-fetil  '\s  a  f<,al  that  is  uliiaily 
fiill  fet  to  grants  that  are  to  pafs  the  .t;ieat  feal. 
Seal.  See  Kurrr.x  of  the  PrivySejl. 
Seal  is  alfo  ufcJ  for  the  wax  or  lead,  and  the  im- 
pretli on  thereon  afiixed  to  the  thing  fealed. 

An  amalgam  of  mercury  with  gold,  reduced  to  the 
continence  of  butler,  by  ftraining  off  part  rf  the  mer- 
cury through  leather,  has  been  recommended  as  a  pro- 
per material  for  taking  off  the  Imprellion  of  feals  in  wax. 
In  this  ftate,  the  compound  fcarcely  contains  one  pan 
of  mercury  to  two  of  gold  ;  yet  is  <>f  a  filver  whitenefs, 
as  if  there  was  none  of  the  precious  metal  in  it.  In 
thii  Ifatc  it  grows  foft  on  being  warmed  or  worked  be- 
tween the  fingers  ;  and  is  theref  ire  proper  for  the  pur- 
po)e  abovementioned,  but  is  not  fuperior  to  fome  amal- 
g.ims  made  with  the  inferior  metals,  as  is  well  known 
to  lome  impoftors,  who  have  fold  for  this  ufe  amalgams 
of  the  bale  metals  as  curious  preparations  of  gold. 

Seal,  in  zoology.     See  Phoca. 

i.EALER,  an  officer  in  chancery  appointed  by  the 
lord  chancellor  or  keeper  of  tlie  great  feal  to  fe^il  the 
writs  and  inftruments  there  made  in  his  prefence. 

SEALING,  in  architeflure,  the  tixing  a  piece  of 
wood  or  iron  in  a  wall  with  plafter,  moitar,  cement, 
lead,  or  other  folid  binding.  For  ftaples,  hinges,  and 
joints,  plaller  is  very  proper. 

SgALiNG-Wax.     See  Wax. 

SEAM,  or  Seme  of  corn,  is  a  meafure  of  eight 
bulliels. 

Sfam  of  Glafs,  the  quantity  of  120  pounds,  or  24. 
ftones,  each  five  pounds  weight.  The  feam  of  wood  is 
an  horfe-load. 

Seam,  in  mines,  the  fame  with  a  vein  or  (Iratum  of 
metal. 


SEAMANSHIP. 


Ceiinititti, 


B 


y  this  word  we  exprefs  that  noble  art,  or,  more 
purely,  the  qualifications  which  enable  a  man 
to  exercife  the  noble  art  of  working  a  fhip.  A  sea- 
man, in  the  language  of  the  profelTiop,  is  not  merely 
a  mariner  or  labourer  on  board  a  (hip,  but  a  man  who 
underftands  the  flruflure  of  this  wonderful  machine, 
and  every  fubordinate  part  of  its  mechanifm,  fo  as  to 
enable  him  to  employ  it  to  the  beft  advantage  for  puih- 
ing  lier  forward  in  a  particular  direflion,  and  for  avoid- 
ing the  numberlefs  dangers  to  which  (he  is  expofed  by 
the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves.  He  alfo  knows 
■what  coui-fes  can  be  held  by  the  iliip  according  to  the 
■wind  that  blows,  and  what  cannot,  and  which  of  thofe 
is  mc'ft  conducive  to  her  progrefs  in  her  intended  voy- 
age :  and  he  mufl  be  able  to  perform  every  part  of  the 


neceffary  operation  with  liis  own  hands.  As  the  fea- 
men  exprefs  it,  he  mufl  be  able  "to  hand,  reef,  and 
Iker."  J 

We  are  juftified  in  calling  it  a  nolle  art,  not  only  by  Importance 
its  importance,  wliich  it  is  quite  needlels  to  amplify  or  a"*^ 
embellilh,  but  by  its  immenf'e  extent  and  difficulty,  and 
the  prodigious  number  and  variety  of  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded — all  ot  which  mufl  be  polfelfed  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  they  Ihall  offer  themfelves  without 
reflection  in  an  inllant,  otherwife  the  pretended  feaman 
is  but  a  lubber,  and  cannot  be  trufled  on  his  watch. 

The  .irt  is  praibfed  by  perfons  without  what  we  call 
eJucation,  and  in  the  hun.bler  walks  of  life,  and  there- 
fore it  fuffers  in  the  eftimation  oi^  the  carelefs  fpefla- 
tor.     It  is  thought  little  of,  becaufe  little  attention  is 

paid 
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paid  to  ir.  But  if  niuliiplicity,  variety,  and  intricacy  been  obtained.  M.  Bouguer  was  prcfeiTor  of  hydro- 
of  principles,  and  a  iyftcmatic  iciiowlcdge  of  thefe  prin-  logy  at  one  of  the  murine  academies  of  France,  and 
cipl.'s,  iniitle  any  ait  to  the  appellation  oi /tlenti/ic  and  was  enjoined,  as  p-iu  of  his  duty,  to  compofe  diiferta- 
/il/era/,  feamanfliip  claims  theie  epithets  in  an  eminent  tons  both  on  the  conftruftion  and  the  working  of  fhips. 
de--rce.  We  are  amufed  with  ih;  pedantry  of  the  fea-  His  Trai:e  fiu  Naiire,  and  his  Manzu-ure  Ja  Faifeaux, 
man,  which  appears  in  his  whole  language.  Indeed  it  are  imdoiibtedly  very  valuable  pirlormances  :  So  arc 
is  the  only  pedantry  that  amufes.  A  fcholar,  a  fildler,  th  fe  of  Eu!er  and  Bernoulli,  confidered  as  ma'tjiemati. 
a  lawyer,  nay,  eventhe  elegant  courtier,  would  dilgiift  cal  diffcrtations,  and  they  are  wonderful  works  of  ee- 
us,  werehetomake  iheihoufandth  part  of  the  allufions  nius,  confidercil  as  the  produdicns  of  perfons  whohaid- 
10  his  pr(.fenion  that  i»  well  received  from  the  j  )llyfea-  ly  ever  faw  a  fhip,  and  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
man;  and  we  do  the  feaina'.  no  more  thanjuftice.  His  the  profclD  m  of  a  feamm.  In  this  refpeft  Boueuer 
profedion  mnjl  ergrofs  his  wh:  le  mind,  othcrwifc  he  can  had  great  luperiority,  having  .ihvays  lived  at  a  fcj-port, 
never  karn  it.  He  policlies  a  prodigious  deal  of  know-  and  hiving  made  many  very  long  voyages.  His  trea- 
ledge  ;  but  the  honcll  lar  car.not  tell  what  he  know?,  or  tifes  thcreloie  are  infinitely  better  accommodated  to  the 
rat.^ier  what  he  feth,  for  his  fcience  is  really  at  his  fin-  demands  of  the  fearnan,  and  more  direflly  inilrudivc  ; 
ger  ends.  Wc  can  lay  with  confidence,  that  if  a  per-  butUi.l  the  author  is  more  a  mathemnicinn  than  anarl 
ion  (f  education,  vcrfed  in  mechanics,  and  acquainted  till,  and  his  performance  is  intelligible  only  to  mathe- 
with  the  Itruc'ture  of  a  fnip,  w;.re  to  obfet  ve  with  atten-  ma'.i  hm.  It  is  true,  the  academical  education  of  the 
tion  the  moven-ents  which  are  made  on  board  a  tit  11  or  young  gentlemen  of  the  French  navy  is  fuch,  that  a 
fecond  rate  ihip  of  war  during  a  lliifting  llorni,  under  rrtat  number  of  them  may  acquire  the  prepiratorr 
the  dire<fli(in  of  aii  inielligent  officer,  he  would  be  wrapt  fcnowlediic  that  is  necefi'ary  ;  and  we  arc  well  infcrmed 
ia  admiration.  that,  in  this  refpea,  the  officers  of  the  Briiilh  navy  are 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  an  art  fo  important,  fo  diffi-   greaily  if.ferior  to  them, 
cult,  ar.d  fo   nstimatcly  c  ir.neftid   ui:h  the  invariable        But  this   very  circumftancc  has  furniflicd  to  many  .Argument, 
law?  ot  mechanical  nature,   Ihould  be  lo  held  by  its  pof-    p:rfons  an  argi'.ment  againft  the   utility   of  thofe  per- ^S*'""  »^e- 
feiiors,  that  it  cannot  improve,  but  mull  die  with  each    foimanccs.     li  is  faid  that,  "  notwithftanding  this  fu- ""'."y  "'^ 
individual.     Having  no  advantages  of  previous  educa-    peiiiir  mathematical  education,    and   the  pofl'eflion  of  f*^*^" ''"' 
tion,  they  cannc.t  arrange    their  ihougi  ts  ;  they    cm   tliofe  bodlhd  performances ot  M.  Bou?uer,  the  French 
hardly  be  f  tid  to  think.     They  can  far  lefs  exprefs  or    are  greatly  inferior,  in  point  of  feamanlhip,  to  our  coiin. 
comn.up.icate  t-  oth.rs  the  intuit  vc   knowledge  which    trymen,  who  have  not  a  page  in  their  language  to  in. 
they  p  tfeb  ;  and  thcii  an,  acquired  by  ha',  it  alone,  is    ftruft  their,  and  who  could  not  perufe  it  if  they  had  it." 
little  uitf, rent  fr.m  an  inllirifl.     We  a'c  as  Hale  in-   Nay,  io  little  do  the  Fiench  tliernfelves  feem  fenfible  of 
titled  to  txi  ect  impro\enunt  here  :!s  in  the  architec-   the  advantage  of  tiiefe   publication?,  that  no    perfon 
ture  of  the  :)-e  or  the  beaver.     The  ffecies  (pardon    among  them  has  attempted  t)  make  a  familiar  abridge- 
the  allulion  ye  generous  hea.-ts  of  oak)  earn  t  improve,    ment  ol'  them,  written  in  a  way  litted  to  attradl  atten- 
Yet  a  (hip  is  a  machine.     We  know  the  forces  which    lion;  and  they  ftill   remain   neghded  in  their  original 
;i&  on  it,  and  we  know  th*  refults  of  its  condruaioi; —    abllrufe  and  uninterelling  form. 

all  thefe  are  as  fixed  as  theliws  of  motion.  What  hin-  We  wifh  that  we  could  give  a  fatisfadlory  anfwer  to 
ders  tliis  to  be  reduced  to  a  fct  of  prai'tica!  maxims,  as  thisobfcrvation.  It  is  juft,  and  it  is  important.  Thefe 
wel;  founded  and  as  loj;ically  deduced  as  the  working  very  ingeni.  us  and  learned  differtations  are  by  no  means 
of  a  ileam  engine  or  a  cotton  mill.  The  ftoker  or  the  fo  nfeful  as  we  Ihould  expedf.  They  are  large  books, 
fpinner  a^s  only  with  his  hands,  and  may  "  whiftlc  as  and  appear  to  crntain  much;  and  as  their  plan  is  logical, 
be  works  lor  want  of  thought ;"  but  the  mechanil^,  the  it  ieems  to  occupy  the  whole  fubjefl,  and  therefore  to 
ei  gineer,  thinks  for  him,  improves  his  machii  e,  and  di-  have  done  almoil  all  that  can  be  done.  But,  alas  !  they 
reds  him  to  a  better  praflice.  May  net  the  rough  fea-  have  only  o])encd  the  fuhject,  and  the  ftudy  is  yet  in  its 
man  look  for  the  fame  afllftance  ;  and  may  not  the  inge-  infancy.  The  wh'le  fcience  of  the  art  mull  proceed 
nious  fpeculatill  in  his  clofet  unravel  the  intricate  thread  en  the  knowledge  of  the  impulfions  of  the  wind  and 
of  mechanifm  which  conr.cfts  all  the  manual  operations  v^ater.  Thefe  .are  the  forces  which  a^  on  the  machine  ; 
with  the  unchangeable  laws  oi  n,".ture,  and  both  furnifli  and  its  motion-,  which  are  the  ultimatum  of  our  re- 
the  feaman  with  a  better  machine  and  dircdl  him  to  a  fearch,  whether  as  an  end  to  be  obtained  or  as  a  thing 
more  dexterous  ufe  of  it  ?  to  be  prevented,  mult  depend  on  ihe<'e  forces.     Now  i: 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  may  be  done  ;.  is  with  relpe^  to  this  fundamental  point  that  we  are  as         6 

.,.._    nay,  we  may  fay  that  much  has  been  done.     We  think  yet  almoll  totally  in  the  dark.     And,  in  the  perform-  Which  are 

ully  culti-  highly  ol  the  progrefi"ive  labours  of  Renaud,  Ti^ot,  Bou-   ances  of  M.  Bimguer,  as  alfo  in  thofe  of  the  other  au-  "nfcflcdly 

»«edby     g„er,Du  Hamel,  Grcignaid,  Eemcuili,  Euler,  Ronme,  thors  we  hive  named,  the   theory  of  thefe  forces,  b    '"°hTiJ.'"' 

hiloiir'''  ="'^  others;  and  ate  both  furprifed  a.^d  .'"nrry  thit  Eri-  which  their  quantity  and  the  direflion  of  their  a^ion  funj^^co. 

""^       tain  has  contributed  fo  little  i.i  thee  attempts.     Gor-   are  afcertaineJ,  is  altogether  erroneous  ;  and  its  rcfuh- talprinci-. 

don  is  the  only  one  ol  the  Britilh  writers  who  has  given   deviate  fo  enormouHy  from  v  hat  iscbfervcd  in  the  mo-pl"; 

a  profcffedly  fcient  fie  treatife  on  a  [nnW  branch  of  the  tions  of  a  ftip,  that  the   perfon  who  (hiuld  diied  the 

fubjeft.     The  government  of  France  has  always  been  operaiioas  on  fliipb  'ard,  in  conformity  to  the  masims 

llrongly  imprelfcd  with  the  notion   of  great  improve-   dcdiicible  from  M.   Bouguei's  propcfrion--,  would  be 

mcnts  being  attainable  by  f)  ftemalic  ftudy  of  this  art  ;    bafilcd  in  moll  of  his  attempts,  and  be  in  danger  of  lo- 

and  we  arc  mdtbted  to  the  endeavours  of  Lliat  ingenious   fnig   the  (hip.     The  whole  proceeds  on  the   luppofed 

Batica  i'oT  any  thing  of  praftical  inportance  that  has  truth  of  that;  theory  which  ftatcs  the  impulfe  of  a  t^uid 
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10  be  m  the  proportion  ot  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the 
ande  ..f  incidence;  and  .lut  its  achon  on  any  Imal 
ponion,  iuch  as  a  Iqu.ue  foot  of  the  U,ls  or  hud  .s  tl.a 
i-ame  a.  il'th-U  portion  were  deUched  1-om  the  rcrt,  ar. 
were  expr.fcd,  lingle  and  alone,  to  the  wind  or  water  m 
the  lame   angle.     But  we  have  flwwn,  in  me  arlxU 
JiEsnT^^cs  ofFluUs,  l<oth  from  theory  and  expa.ence, 
tha:  both  ofthefe  principles  are  erroneous,  and  tlm  to 
a  very  great  degree,  in  cafes  which  occur  moil   t  c- 
quenily  in  practice,  that  is,  in  the  fmall  angles  ot  m- 
chnat.on.     When  the  wir d  falls  nearly  pcrpend.c.ilir  on 
the  fails,  thecy   is  not  veiy   erroneous  ;  but  ut  tl.elc 
cafes  the  circumrtances  of  the  Ihip's  htuat.on  arc  gene- 
rally fuch   that  the  praa.ce   is  eafy,  occurring  a  mo(t 
without  thought ;  and  in  this  caie,  too,  even  conl.oer- 
able  deviations   from  the   verv  beft  praft.ce  are  of  no 
great   moment.     The  interefting  caies,  where  the  in- 
fended  movement  requires  or  defends  upon  very   ob- 
lique  anions  of  the  wind  on  the  fails,  and  us  prafl.ca- 
bility  or  impraaicability  depend,  on  a  very  fmad  varia- 
tion of  this  obliqu.ty  ;  a  miihil<e  <.f  the  force,  euher  as 
to   intenfity  or  direaion,  produces  a  mighty  efteit  on 
the  refulting  motion.     This  is    tlie  cale  in  fa.hng  to 
windward  ;  the  mod  important  of  all  the  general  pwh- 
lems  of  feam.nlhip.     The  trim  cf  the  la.ls,  and  the 
ccurfe  of  the  Ih.p,  fo  as  to  gain  moft  on  the  wmd.  are 
very  nice  things  ;  that  is,  they  are  ccnfin.d  withn-  very 
narrow  limits,  and  a  fn.all  nnliake  produces  a  very  con- 
fiderable  elFea.     The  fame  thing  obtains  in  many  ot 
the  nice  problems  of  tacking,  box-hauling,  wearing  al- 


ter lying-to  in  a  ftrom,  Sec.  r   ,       ,  •    n-ii 

The  error  In  the  fecond  allertion  of  the  theory  is  0,11 
greater,  and  the  aaion  on  one  part  of  the  tail  or  liuU  is  lo 
rreatly  modified  by  its  aaion  on  -another  adjoining  part, 
That  a  ftay-fail  is  often  ken  hanging  like  a  loofe  rag,  al- 
Iho'  there  is  nothing  between  it  and  the  wind  ;  and  this 
merely  becaufe  a  great  fail  in  its  neighbourhood  fends 
off  a  lateral  dream  of  wind,  whi.h  completely  hinders 
the  wind   from   getting  at  it.     Till  the  theory  o    the 
aaion  of  duids  be  eltabhlhsd,  therefore,  we  cannot  tell 
v-hat   are  the  forces  which  are  aaing  on  every  point  ot 
the  fail  and  hull :  Therefore   we  cannot  tell  eitlier  the 
mean  imenfity  or  direaicn  of  the  whole  force  which 
;.as  on  any  particular  fail,  nor  the  intenlity  and  mean 
dirertion  of  the  refinance  to  the  hull  ;  crcumlfances 
abfolutelv  neceffary  for  enabling  us  to  lay  what  will  be 
their  energy  in  producing  a  rotation  round  any  part.cu- 
lar  axis.  ^  In  like  manner,  we  cannot,  by  fnch  a  com- 
putation, find  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  coni.erf.ou  (ee 
RoTATioK),  or  the   veh>city  of  fuch  c^r.verhon.     In 
Ihort,  we  cannot  pronounce  with  tolerable  confidence 
4  prhri  what  will  be  the  motions  in  any  cafe,  or  what 
difpofitions  of   the  fails  will  produce  the  movement  we 
wilh  to  perform.     The  experienced  leaman  learns  by 
habit  the  general  effeas  <  f  every  difpoftion  of  the  lails  ; 
and  though  his  knowledge   is  far  from  being  accurate, 
it  feldom  leads  him  into  any  very  blundcrnig  operation. 
Perhaps  he  fddnm  makes  the  beft  adjullmoU  poluble, 
but  fcUomer  ftiU  does  he  deviate  very  tar  from  it  ;  and 
in  the  moft  general  and  important  pr-^blems,  luth  as 
working  to  windward,  the  refult  of  much  experience 
and  many  correaions  has  fettled  a  trim  of  the  fails, 
which  is  certainly  not  far  from  the  truth,  but     it  muft 
he  acknowledged)  deviates  widrly  and  umlorraly  irom 
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the  theories  of  the  mathematician's  ckifet.  The  honeft 
tar,  tlierefore,  muil  be  indulged  in  his  joke  on  the  uie- 
leis  labours  of  the  n  .uliuriaiiciau,  \Uio  can  neither 
hand,  ret;,  nor  lleei. 

Alter  this  account  cf  the  theoretical  performances 
in  ll.e  art  ot  fcamaullitp,  and  what  we  have  laid  in  an- 
otuer  place  on  the  ihiail  iu.pcs  we  entertain  of  feeing  a 
perlect  theory  of  the  iwpulfe  oi  Huios,  it  wdl  not  be  ex- 
pected that  wc   enter  very  minutely  on  the  lubjca  m 
this  place  j  nor  is  it  our  intention.     But  let  it  be  ob- 
fervcd,  tliai  the  iheuiy  is  defeaive   in  one  point  only  ;  .,.,,^^,g,, 
and  aldiough  this  is  am  ft  in.portant  point,  and  the  er-  ^f^.^^j.  tj 
rois  in  it  dUlroy  the   conciufi.ins   <i  the  thief  propofi-  made  of 
iirn-,  the  reaf.i.ings  remain  in  full  force,  and  the  m^^'uj  them. 
ofieramli  is  piccUely  fuch  as  is  fta-ed  in  the  theoty.    The 
p.incf.o-s  of  the  art  are  ihcret-re  to  be  lound  in  thefe 
tr^aciles  ;  but  talfe  inferences  have  been  drawn,  by  com- 
puting from  erroneous  qiiautiiies.     The  rules  and  the 
praaice  of  the  computation,  Lowe\er,   are  Itiil  beyond 
controverlv  :  Nay,  hn.e  th.  pv.  cefs  of  inveftigalion  is 
legitimate,'  we  may  make  ule  of  it  in   ord.r  to  difcovcr 
the  Very  circumltance  in  which  we  are  at  prelent  mif- 
taken;    lor  by  cjuvening  the  prop<i(iti>  n,  initead  of 
fin.iing  the  n.otions  by  meaus  ot  the  luppoled  lorces, 
cumbn-.ed  with  the  known  mechanifn.,  we  may  difcovcr 
the  forces  by  meaws  of  this  mechanifm  and  the  obierved 
motions.  ,         8 

We  Ihall  therefore  in  this  place  give  a  very  general  D-rit-n  of 
viewcf  the  movements  of  a  Ihip  under  lail,  Ihounig  tli.s  .rt.clfc 
bow  thev  are  produced  ai:d  mcditied  by  the  aaion  of  - 

the  wind  on  her  fails,  the  water  on  her  ruduer  and  on 
her  bows.  We  Ihall  not  attempt  a  precile  determina- 
tion of  any  of  ihefe  movements  ;  but  welhallfay  enough 
to  ena'de  the  cuiious  landfman  to  underliand  how  this 
mighty  machine  is  managed  amidft  the  fury  of  ti.e  winds 
ana  waves  :  and,  what  is  more  to  our  wiih,  we  hope  to 
enable  the  unini.ruaed  but  dunking  leaman  to  genera- 
hfc  that  knowledge  which  he  pofielfes  ;  to  chUs  his  ideas, 
and  give  them  a  fort  ot  rational  iyftem  ;  and  even  to 
impiove  his  pradice,  by  making  him  fenlible  of  the  im- 
mediate operation  if  every  thing  he  d.  es,  and  in  what 
manner  it  comnbuces  to  produce  the  movement  which 

he  has  in  view.  -     r-  9 

A  Ibip  may  be  confidercd  at  prefent  as  a  mals  ot  in-  Alh.pcon 
ert  matter  in  free  fpace,  at  liberty  to  nu  ve  m  every  di-  fidered  as 
reaion,  acco  ding   to  the  forces  which  impel  or  rehll  in  free 
her  :   and  when  Ihe  is  in  adual  motr  n,  m  the  direaion  'P^j,"^;/^';^ 
of  hei  couik,  we  may  ftill  conhder  her  as  at  reft  in  ab- |:^j.jj^j  ^^ 
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folute  Jpac--,  but  txpofed  to  the  impuhe  ui  a  current  ot  „j,ponte 
water  moving  equally  faft  in  the  oppoiite  direaion  :  forces- 
for  in  b.lh  cafes  the  prcHure  of  the  water  on  her  bows 
is  the  fame  ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  poffible,  and  fre- 
quently happens  in  currents,  that  the  impuUe  ot  the 
wind  on  her  tails,  auU  that  of  the  water  on  her  bows 
balance  each  other  lo  precifely,  tliat  (he  not  only  does 
not  ftir  from  the  place,  but  alfo  remains  fteadily  in  the 
fame  potltion,  wah  her  head  direflcd  to  the  lame  point 
of  the  compafs.  This  ftate  of  things  is  ealily  conceived 
by  any  perf.n  accultomed  to  conlider  mechanical  tub- 
ieds,  and  every  feaman  cf  experience  has  obierved  it. 
It  is  of  importance  to  confider  it  in  this  point  of  view, 
becaufe  it  gives  us  the  moft  familiar  notion  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  thefe  forces  of  the  wind  and  water  are  let 
in  oppolilion,  and  made  to  balance  cr  not  to  balance 
'^*  each 
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each  otter  by  Uic  intervention  of  the  fliip,  in  the  fame  face  may  be  rcprefented  by  «  SV  ' ;  and  the  proportion 

manner  as  the  goods  and  the  weights  balance  each  other  ol  the  impuh'c  ol  thcfo  two  fluids  will  be  that  ol  m  to  n. 

in  the  fcales  by  the  intervention  of  a  beam  or  fted-  We  may  cxprefs  this  by  the  ratio  of  o  to   i    makln-' 

10        r^^'^-  .  "'  '     '        .- 

r,rmilfe  of       AVTien  a  fhip  proceeds  ftcadily  in  her  cnurfe,  without  — =  y. 

:;d     changing  her  rate  of  fdilin;^,  or  varying  the  direflion  of  " 

i^ili  her  head,  we  mull  in  the  fira  place  conceive  the  accu-        M.  Bouguer's  computations  and  tables  are  on  tie  '•"r"  '^"f 

the  "lula'C'l  i«npulf«"f'^he  wind  on  all  her  fails  as  precife-  fuppofition    that  the  impulfe  of  Ica-wattr   moving  one '*"'"■''=' 

,  „     ly  equal  and  direcily  oppofite  to  the  impulfc  of  the  wa-  f  lot  per  fecond  is  23  ounces  on  a  fquar.-  foot,  and  that  f""''"'-"'^* 

vs.     tcron  her  bows.      In  the  next  place,  becaufe  the  (hip  the  impulfe   cf  the  wind  is  the  fame  when  it  blows  at  oVti.!-''* 

does  not  change  the  direftion  of  her  keel,  Ihe  reftmbles  tlie  rate  of  24  feet  p;r  fecond.     Thcfe  meal'ures  are  ail  fquiri!- 

the  balanced  lleelyard,  in  which  the  energies  otlhe  two  Trench.     They  by  no  means  agree  with  the    experi- f"^- 

weights,  which  tend  to  produce  rotations  in  oppofite  mtnts  of  others ;  and  what  we  have  already  faid,  vhen 

direftions,  and  thus  to  change  the  pofition  of  the  beam,  treating    of   the    RfsisTyi.vcF.    of  Fluids,  is  enough  to 

rmutuilly  balance  each  other  round  the  fulcrum  ;  fo  tlie  (how  us  that  nothing  hke  precUe  meafures  can   be  cx- 

energies  of  the  anions  of  the  wind  on  the  ditFsrent  fails  peftcd.     It  was  fliown  as  the  refuh  of  a  rational  invef. 

balance  the  energies  of  the  water  on  the  diflerent  parts  tigaiion,  and  confirmed  by    the  expeiiments  of  Buat 

of  the  hull.  and  others,  that  the  impullions  and  relillances   at  the 

The  feaman  has  two  principal  tafks  to  perform.    The  fame  furface,  with  the  lame  obliquity  of  incidcoce  and 

.,  firft  is  to  keep  the  (liip  fteadily  in  that  coutfe  which  the  fame  velocity  of  motion,  are  ditTcrcni  accordin'^  tt. 

V  will  bring  her  fartheft  on  in  the  line  of  her  intended  tlie  form  and  fituation  of  the  adj  ining  pans.  Tlius  the 

m^  voyage.     This  is  frequently  very  different  from  that  total  refiftance  of  a  thin  b  >ard  is  greater  than  that  of  a 

^^i         line,  and  the  choice  of  the  beft  conrfe  is  fometirnes  a  long  prifin,  having  this  board  (or  its  front  or  bow,  &c. 
HTof  the  matter  of  confiderable  difliculty.     It  is  fometimes  pof-        VVe  are  greatly  at  a  lofs  what  to  give  as  abfolute  mca- 

■gindif-  lible  to  (hape  the  courfe  precifely  along  the  line  of  the  fures  of  tliefe  impulfioi.s. 

S«ht'hi.  '*''?5^^Se.;  and  V^t  tlie  intelligent  feaman  knows  that  he        i.  With  refped  to  water.     The  experiments  of  the 

M>orfe.        ^^''"  =*''f'"<-'  looncr,  or  with  greater  fafety,  at  his  port,  French  acadt-my  on  a  prifm  two  teet  broad  and  deep 

by  taking  a  different  courfe;  becauile  he  will  gain  more  and  lour  feet  long,  indicate  a  refiftance  of  0,973  poundi 

by  increallng  hii  fpeed  than  he  lofes   by  increafmg  tlie  avoirdupois  to  a  fquare  foot,  moving  with  the  velocity 

diilance.     Some  principle  mull  dire.51  him  in  the  (clcc-  of  one  f  lot  per  fecond  at  the  furface  of  ftili  w.iter. 
tion  of  this  courfe.     This  we  muft  attempt  to  lay  be-       Mr  Cuat's  experiments  on  a  fquare  ioot  wholly  im- 

fore  the  reader.  merfed  in  a  (Iream  were  as  follow  : 

Having  chofen  fuch  a  courfe  as  he  thinks  moft  ad-        \  r  r  i.-      1 

vantageous,  he  mull  fet  fuch  a  quantity  of  fail  as  the        ^,*"n"="-f  '°°^. »'  a  thm  plate         -  r.bi  poandj. 

llrength  of  the  wind  will  allow  him  to  carry  with  fafe-        ^'"°  ^'  '^=  *'°"'  "^  *  ''°^  °"'=  ^"^"^ 

ty  and  effefl,  and  mull  trim  the  (ails  properly,  or  fo  ad-        -r.- °"^      u    r'         e\        u      "r  ^'^^ 

•   ft  J    •-  .,«<-.;„„-  ,,  ,u      1     a-         r  .  1         •  j    .1    .       Ditto  as  the  front  of  a  box  three  feet 
jud  tneii   pOiii'.Cf.s  to  trie  dncction  of  the  wind,  that  , 

they  may  have  the  ereateft  p  (hble   tendency  to  impel        mi         rn         '  er        '       •     C  , 

,    ',,.    •    .1     r      °.-L  ,         J  .    1.        V       n  The  refiftance  of  fea-water  IS  about -iV  Rreater. 

the  Ihip  in  the  line  ot  her  courle,  and  to  keep  Ler   (lea-  •""">•  tt  8 

dily  in  thit  direftion.  2.  With  refpeft  to  air,  the  varieties  are  as  great. — 

His  other  tafk  is  to  produce  any  deviations  which  he  The  refiflance  of  a  fquare  foot  to  air  moving  with  tlic 

fees  proper  from  the  prefent  courle  of  the  fhip  -,  and  to  velocity  of  one  foot  per  fecond  appears  from  Mr  Ro- 

produce  thefe  in  the  mod  certain,  the  fafell,  and  the  bins's  experiments  on   16  fquare  inches    to    be  on  a 

moft  expeditious  manner.     It  is  chiefly  in  tliis  move-  fquare  foot  ...  0,001596  pounds, 

ment  that  the  mechanical  nature  of  a  fhip  comes  into        Chevalier  Borda's  on  : 6  inches      0,001757 

view,  and  it  is  here  that  the   fuperior   addrefs    and  re-        on  81  inches       0,002042 

'burce  of  an  expert  feaman  is  to  be  perceived.  Mr  Roufe's  on  large  lurfaces  0,002291 

Under   the    article    Sailing  ibme  notice  has  been  Precife  meafures  are  not  to  be  expelled,  nor  are  they 

takenofthe   firll  tafk    of  the  feaman,  and  it  was  there  necelfjry  in  this  inquiry.     Here  we  are  chiefly  intereft- 

fhown  how  a  fhip,  after  having  taken  up  her  anchor  and  ed  in  their  proportions,  as  they  may  be  varied  by  their 

fitted  her  tails,  accelerates  her  motion,  by  degrees  which  mode  of  acflion  in  the  different  circumflances  of  obliqui- 

continually  diminilh,  till  the  increafmg  refiflance  of  the  ty  and  velocity. 

water  becomes  precifely  equal  to  the  diminiflied  impulfe        We  begin  by  recurring  to  the  fundamental  propofi- 

of  the  wind,  and  then  the  motion  continues  uniformly  tion  concerning  the  impulfe  of  fluids,  viz.  that  the  ablb- 

the  fame  fo  1  ngasthe  wind  continues  to  blow  with  the  lute  preffure  is  always  in  a  direiSion  perpendicular  to 

fame  force  and  in  the  fame  direiflion.  the  impelled  furface,  whatever  may  be  th-.  diredlion  of        ij 

It  is  perfe<5lly  confonant  to  experience  that  the  im-  the  (Iream  of  fluid.     We  mufl  therefore  illulirate  the  Direa  im- 
pulfe of  fluids  is  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  relative  ve-  do<flriiie,  by    always    fuppofing   a    flat  furface  of  fail  P^^  "^j."" 
iocity.     Let  it  be  f':|>pol;d  that  when  water  moves  one  (Iretched  on  a  yard,  which  can  be  braced  about  in  any  p^rpendi- 
foot  per  fecond  its  perpendicular  preffure  or  impulli:  on  direiftion,  and  giving  this  fail  fuch  a   pofition  and  fuch  cuiirto 
a  fquare  foot  is  m  pounds.     Then,  if  it  be  moving  with  an  extent  of  furface  that  the  impulfe  on   it  may   be  the  thi.  y»r<ii 
the  velocity  V   eftim.ited  in  feet  per  fecond,  its   perpen-  fame  both   as   to  direiflion  and  intenfity  with  tliat  on 
dicular  impuiie  on  a  furface  S,  containing  any  number  the  real  fails.     Thus  the  confideration  is  greatly  fimpli- 
of  fquare  feet,  nu.fl  be  m  SV.  fied.     The  diretflioa  of  the  impulfe  is  therefore  perpen- 

In  like  manner,  the  impulfe  of  aiv  on  the  fame  fur-  dicular  to  the  yard.     Its  intenfity  depends  on  the  ve- 
VoL.  XVII.  C  c  Iocity 
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tocity  witli  which  ibe  wind  meets  the  fail,  and  the  obli- 
quity (f  its  ftroke.  We  Ihall  adopt  the  conllrUiftions 
)T:iir,ded  on  the  C'lmmoii  doifirine,  ih:it  the  impulfe  is 
as  the  icj'jare  of  the  (ire  cf  tlic  inclination,  becaufe  they 
are  fiinph  ;  whereas,  if  we  were  to  introd-jce  the  values 
of  the  cbliqje  impulfes,  fir:h  as  th.ey  liave  been  obfer- 
ved  in  the  excel'.ent  e.tpcrimenrs  of  the  Academy  of 
Pari---,  the  conliiudioiis  would  be  complicated  in  the 
extreme,  and  we  could  hardly  draw  any  confeqiieuces 
which  would  he  intelligible  to  any  but  expert  mathe- 
ir.aticians.  The  conclufions  will  be  erroaeous,  not  in 
kind  but  in  quantity  only ;  and  we  fli  ill  point  out  the 
neced'ary  correiSi'ins,  fo  that  the  final  rtfuhs  will  be 
found  not  very  diffjrent  from  real  obfervaiion. 

If  a  (hip  were  a  roimd  cylindiical  body  like  a  flat 
tub,  floating  on  its  bottom,  and  fitted  with  a  mall  and 
fail  in  the  centre,  llie  would  always  fiil  in  a  direition 
perpendicular  to  the  yard.  This  is  evident.  But  Ihe 
is  an  oblong  body,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  chcft, 
whofe  Icnijth  gre.aly  e.vceeds  its  breadth.  She  is  fo 
Ihaped,  tliat  a  moderate  force  will  pulh  her  through 
the  Water  with  the  head  or  ftern  foremoft  ;  but  it  re- 
quiies  a  very  great  force  to  pulh  her  fidewife  with  the 
Jame  velocity.  A  fine  failing  Ihip  of  war  will  require 
about  12  times  as  much  force  to  pu(h  her  fidewile  as 
to  pvifli  her  head  foremoft.  In  this  rcipeifl  therefore 
Ihe  will  very  much  refemble  a  cheft  whole  length  is  12 
times  its  f— 'Htli  ;  and  whatever  be  the  proportion 
of  thefe  r  -      _..  ni;ns,  we  may  always 

fub.litute  '       ■'■""' 

headwife 

Let  E 

fi\ch  a  bi 

In  whatever  clirci-L.  ...  . 
dlreitinn  of  die  whole  reliftance  onus  >.. . 
psfs  through  C.  F.  r  as  the  whole  dream  has  one  incli- 
nation to  the  fide  EF,  the  equivalent  of  the  equal  im- 
pulfes on  every  part  will  be  in  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  middle  of  EF.  For  the  fime  reaf)n,it  will  be  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  middle  of  FG.  Thefe  per- 
pendiculars mull  crc'fs  in  C.  Supjiofe  a  mall;  ercc^ted 
at  C,  andYCj'  to  be  a  yard  huilled  on  it  carrying  a 
fail.  Let  the  yard  be  firft  conceived  as  braced  right 
athwart  at  ri^ht  angles  to  tlie  keel,  as  reprefented  by 
Y'  v'.  Then,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  wind 
"  abaft  this  fail,  it  will  impel  the  velfel  in  the  direclion 
CB.  But  if  the  fail  has  the  oblique  poficion  Y  j,  the 
impulfe  will  be  in  the  direftion  CD  perpendicular  to  C  Y, 
and  will  both  pudi  the  velfel  ahead  and  (idewife  :  For 
the  impulfe  CD  is  equiv.dent  to  the  two  impulfes  CK 
and  CI  (the  fides  of  a  rf dangle  of  whicli  CD  is 
the  diagonal).  The  force  CI  pulhes  the  veflel  ahead, 
aniVCiv  pulht-s  her  fidewife.  She  muft  therefore  take 
fome  intermediate  direction  si,  fuch  that  the  relillance 
of  t)ie  w;itcr  to  the  plane  FG  is  to  its  refiftance  to  the 
plane  EF  as  CI  to  CK. 

The  angle  i  CB  between  the  real  courfe  and  the  di- 
redion  of  the  head  is  called  the  Leeway  ;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  this  dilTert.ition  we  fliall  exprefs  it  by  the 
fymbol  X.  It  evidently  depends  on  the  Ihape  of  the 
veli'el  and  on  the  polition  of  the  yard.  An  accurate 
Inowledge  of  the  quantity  of  leeway,  correfpondlng  to 
dilTerent  circumftances  of  obliquity  of  impulfe, extent  of 
iurface,  &.C.  is  of  the  utmoll  iinpovtance  in  the  pradice 


of  navigation  ;  and  even  an  approiimatlon  is  valuable. 
The  ful'jift  is  fo  very  dilhcalt  that  this  muft  content 
us  for  the  prefent.  jf, 

Let  V  be  the    velocity    of  the   fliip  in  the  diredli'^n  How  tn 
C/',  and  let  the  furfaces  FG  and  FE  be  called  A'  and  find  the 
B.'     Then  the  reliftance  to  the  lattra'  motion  is  wV  q"<""i'y  « 
X  B'  X  fine  ■,  h  CB,  and  that  to  the  dircift    motion  is  '^^"'i'' 
mV»   X  A'  X  fine  %iCK,  or  mV^  X  A'  X  cof.'-^JCB. 
Therefiire    thefe    rcfiftanccs    are  in  rhe  proportion  of 
B'  X  fine  ",  .V  to  A'  x  cof.  ',  .v  (reprefenting  the  angle 
of  leeway  b  CB  by  the  fymbol  .v). 

Therafore    we    have    CI :  CK,    or  CI :  ID  =  A'- 

cof.'.v  :  B'-  fine  '  .v,  =  A' :  B'  •  -^—  =  A  :  B  •  tan- 

col.  .V 
gent  '  .V. 

Let  the  angle  YCB,  to  which  the  yard  is  braced 
up,  be  called  the  Trim  of  the  fails,  and  exprelfcd  by 
the  fymbol  b.  This  is  the  complement  of  the  an^le 
DCI.  Now  CI :  ID  =  lad.  :  tan.  DCI,  =  1  :  tan. 
DC  I,  zz  I  :  cotan.  b.  Therefore  we  h  ive  finally  i  :  co- 
tan,  i  z=  A' :  B'-  tan.  '.v,  and  A'-  cotan.  b  =  B'-  tan- 

A  ^  .  .  . 

gent  V,  and  tan.'  x  =  -„  cot.  b.  This  equation  evi- 
dently afcert.iins  tl;e  mutual  relation  between  the  trim 
of  the  fails  and  the  leeway  in  every  cafe  where  we  can 
tell  the  proportion  between  the  refillances  to  the  direft 
and  broadfide  motions  of  tlie  ihip,  and  where  this  pro- 
portion does  not  change  by  the  obliquity  of  the  courfe. 
Thus,  fuppofe  the  yard  braced  up  to  an  angle  of  30" 
"'•fhthe  keel.  Then  cotan.  30*  =  1,732  very  nearly. 
•>  -  rpiiftance  fidewife  is  12  times 
fhis    {rives 


of  leeway. 

This  computation,  or  rather  the  equation  whicn  gin.» 
room  for  it,  fuppofes  the  refillances  ])roportional  to  the 
fquares  of  the  fines  of  incidence.  The  experiments  of 
the  Academy  of  Paris,  of  which  an  abftiad  is  given  in 
the  article  REnsT.ixc-  of  Fluids,  Ihow  that  this  fup- 
pofition  is  not  far  from  the  truth  when  the  an2;le  of  in. 
cidence  is  great.  In  this  prefent  cafe  the  ang 
cidence  on  the  front  FG  is  about  70°,  and  th^ 
ments  juft  now  mentioned  Ihow  that  the  real  re 
exceed  the  theoretical  ones  only  t-to-  I^u'  tl 
of  incidence  on  EF  is  only  20°  48'.  Exf 
{hows  that  in  this  inclination  the  refiftance  is  .w..iv/>i. 
quadruple  of  the  theoretical  leliftances.  Therefore  the 
lateral  refiftance  is  alRimed  much  too  fmall  in  the  pre- 
fent inftance.  Therefore  a  much  fmaller  leeway  will 
fulHce  for  producing  a  lateral  rtfiftance  which  will  ba- 
lance the  lateral  impulfe  CK,  arifing  from  the  obliquity 
of  the  fail,  viz.  30°.  The  matter  of  fad  is,  that  a  pret- 
ty good  failing  Ihip,  with  her  fails  braced  to  this  angl& 
at  a  medium,  will  not  make  above  five  or  fix  degrees 
leeway  in  fmooth  water  and  eaJ'y  weather  ;  and  yet  in 
this  fituation  the  hull  and  rigging  prefent  a  very  great 
furface  to  the  wind,  in  the  moll  improper  pofitions,  fo 
as  to  have  a  very  great  efftd  in  increafing  her  leeway. 
And  if  we  compute  the  refiftances  for  this  leeway  of 
fix  degrees  by  the  adual  experiments  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy on  that  angle,  we  Ihall  find  the  refiilt  not  far 

froth 
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From  iTie  truth  ;  that  Is,  the  direa  and  lateral  refiftance    fured  by  the  angle  Bo  i  ;  and  there  will  be  a  corre- 

■ttill  he  iienrly  in  the  proportion  of  CI  to  ID.  fponding  obliquit  7  cf  the  rope,  meafureJ  by  ilic-  angle 

It  refults  from  this  view  of  the   matter,  that  the  lee-    FCB.     Let^CY  be  perpendicular  to  CF.     Then  CY 

way  is  in  general  much    fmaller   tlian   what   the  ufual    will  be  the  pofition  of  the  yard,  or  trim  o(  the  iails  cor- 

WT,-7d      tlieory  afllgns.  refponding  to   the  leeway  1^  CD.     Then,  if  we  lliift  ti.c 

»cnHj  sn  "       ^^  "^  "''"  '^^'  ^^^^  according  to  whatever  law  the  re-   rope  to  a  point  of  the  bow  diilant^  from  D  by  a  fmall 

fhctrim"of  '"'flan"!- charge  by  a  change  of  inclination,  the  leeway    quantity,  we   Hull  obtain   a  new  pofiiion  of  the    Ihip, 

the  laiU.      remains  the  fame  while  the  trim  of  the  fails  is  the  fame,    both  with  refpeift  to  the  dream  and  the  rope  ;  and  in  tl.i; 

The  leeway  depends  only  on  the  dircdion   of  thj  im-    way  may  be  obtained  the  relation  between   the  pofiiion 

pulfeof  the  wind  ;  and  this  depend-;  folely   on  the  pofi-    of  the  fails  and  the  leeway,  independent  of  al'.  theory, 

tion  of  the  fails  with  refpeifl  to  the  keel,  whatever  may    and    fufceptible   ofgre.at    accuracy;    and  tliis   may   be 

be  the  direction  of  the  wind.     This  is  a  very  important    done  with  a  variety   of  models  fuited  to  the  moil  ufual 

cbfcrvatior,  and   will   be  frequently  referred  to  in   t):e    fcirms  of  Ihips. 

progrefs  of  the  prefent  inveftigation.  Note,  however,  In  farther  thinking  on  this  fubjeft,  we  are  perfuaded  Ou  aipr 
tint  we  are  here  confidering  only  the  aiflion  OH  the  fails,  that  thefe  expeiiments,  inllead  of  being  made  on  mo- 
and  on  the  Htme  fails.  We  are  not  confidering  the  ac-  dels,  may  with  equal  eafe  be  made  on  a  llilp  of  any  fize. 
tiou  of  the  wind  on  the  hull  and  rigging.  This  may  Let  the  Ihip  ride  in  a  ftream  at  a  mooring  D  (fig.  5.) 
be  ver^confiderable  ;  and  it  is  always  in  a  lee  direction,  by  means  of  a  (hort  hawfer  BCD  from  her  bow,  lid- 
and  augmer.ts  the  leeway  ;  and  its  influence  mull  be  fo  vinga  fpring  AC  o;i  it  carried  out  from  her  quarter, 
much  cne  more  fenfible  as  it  bears  a  greater  proportion  She  will  f«ing  to  her  moorings,  till  (he  ranges  herlelf 
to  the  impulfe  on  the  fails.  A  fliip  under  courfes,  or  in  a  certain  pofition  AB  with  ierpe<51  to  the  direiftioii 
elofe-reefed  topfails  and  courfes,  muft  make  more  lee-  a  i  of  the  dream  ;  and  the  diie(ffion  of  the  hawfer  DC 
way  than  when  under  all  her  canva?  trimmed  to  the  will  point  to  fomc  point  E  of  the  line  of  the  keel.  Nor-, 
fame  angle.  But  to  introduce  this  additional  cau.'e  of  it  is  plain  to  any  perfon  acquainted  with  meclunical  dli- 
deviation  here  would  render  the  invelligation  too  com-  quifitions,  that  the  deviation  BEi  is  precifely  the  lee- 
'18        plicated  to  be  of  any  ufe.  way  that  the  fhip  will  make  when  the  average  pofitioa 

tUuftratioii  This  docfrine  will  be  confiderably  illuftrated  by  at-  of  the  fails  is  that  of  the  line  GEH  perpendicular  to 
«i'thisdo»-  tending  to  the  manner  in  which  a  lighter  is  tracked  a-  ED  ;  at  lead  this  will  give  the  leeway  which  is  pro:^u- 
itpcrJ  1 'ng  a  canal,  or  fwings  to  its  anchor  in  a  dream.  The  ced  by  the  fails  alone.  By  heaving  on  the  fpring,  the 
track  rope  is  made  fad  to  forae  daple  or  bolt  E  on  the  knot  C  may  be  brought  into  any  other  pofition  we  pleafe  ; 
deck  (fig.  2.),  and  is  palfcd  between  two  of  the  timber-  and  for  every  new  pofition  of  the  knot  the  fhip  will 
beads  of  the  bow  at  D,  and  laid  hold  of  at  F  on  fhore.  take  a  new  pofition  with  refpeiJl  to  the  dream  and  to 
The  men  or  cattle  walk  along  the  path  FG,  the  rope  the  hawfer.  And  we  perfid  in  faying,  that  moie  in- 
keeps  extended  in  the  direftion  DF,  and  the  lighter  ar-  formation  will  be  got  by  tliis  train  of  experiments  tlnii 
ranges  itfelf  in  an  oblique  pofition  AB,  and  is  thus  from  any  mathematical  theory :  for  all  theories  of  the 
dragged  al.-'ng  in  the  dtrecftion  a  b,  parallel  to  the  fide  impulfes  of  fluids  mud  proceed  on  phyfical  podulates 
of  the  canal.  Or,  if  the  canal  has  a  current  in  the  op-  with  refpe<ft  to  the  motions  of  the  filaments,  which  are 
pofite  direflion  b  a,  the  lighter  may  be  kept  deady  in    exceedingly  conjedlural.  ar 

its  place  by  the  rope  DF  made  fad  to  a  poll  at  F.     In        And  it  mud  now  be  farther  obferred,  th.it  the  fub-  The  com- 
this  cafe,  it  is  always  obferved  that   the  lighter  fwings    ftitution  which  we  have  made  of  an  oblong  parallelopi- P^'"'f'""''^ 
in  a  pofition  A  B,  which  is  oblique  to  the   dream  a  b.    ped  for  a  fhip,  although  well  fuited  to  give  us  clear  no-  *     Ij^ '" 
Now  the   force  which   retains  it  in  this  pofition,  and    tions  of  the  fubjeft,  is  of  fm.iU  ufe  in  pra<.1ice  :  for  it  is  tody  is"* 
which  precifely  balances  the  aiflion  of  the  dream,  is  cer-    next  to  impoffible  (even  granting  the  theory  cf  oblique  only  uf.^ 
tainly  exerted   in  'he  direftion   DF  ;    and  the    li;;hrer    impullions)  to  make  this  fubftitution.     A  fhip  is  of  a '"l'og'»e 
would  be  held  in  the  fame  manner  if  the  rope  were    form  which  is  not  reducible  to  equations  ;  and  therefore  '!"''  "°" 
made   fad  at  C  amidlhip,  witliout  any  dependence  on    the  action  of  the  water  on  her  bow   or  bmadfide  can  'I*"'J  ?? - 
the   timbcrheads   at   D  ;  and  it  would   dill   be  held  in    only  be  had  by  a  moll  laborious   and  intricate  calcula-  ^ 

thefame  pofition,  if,  indead  of  the  fingle  rope  CF,  it  tiun  for  almoft  every  fquare  foot  of  its  farface.  (See 
were  riding  by  two  ropes  CG  and  CH,  of  which  CH  Bezoul'i  Court  de  Malkem.  vol.  5.  p.  72,  Sec.)  And 
is  in  a  direction  right  ahead,  but  oblique  to  the  dream,  this  mud  be  different  for  every  fhip.  But,  wiiich  is 
and  tlie  other  CG  is  perpendicular  to  CH  or  AB-  more  unlucky,  when  we  have  got  a  parallelopipeJ  which 
And,  drawing  DI  and  DK  perpendicular  to  AB  and  will  have  the  fame  proportion  of  direft  and  lateral  re- 
CG,  the  drain  •' n  the  rope  CH  is  to  tl;at  on  tlie  rope  fidance  for  a  particular  angle  of  leeway,  it  will  not  an- 
CG  as  CI  to  CK.  The  a^^ion  of  the  rope  in  thefe  fwer  for  another  leeway  of  the  fame  (liip;  for  wlien  the 
cafe>.  is  precifely  analogous  to  that  of  the  UWyY ;  and  leeway  changes,  the  figure  aflually  expofed  to  the  ac- 
the  oblicpii  y  of  the  keel  to  the  direction  of  th;  mo-  tion  of  the  water  changes  a'fo.  When  the  lecw  -y  is 
tion,  or  to  the  direvTion  of  the  dream,  is  analogous  to  increaled,  more  of  the  lee-quarter  is  aAed  on  by  the 
the  leeway.  All  this  mud  be  eviilent  to  any  perfon  ac-  water,  and  a  part  of  the  weather-bow  is  now  removed 
cudomed  tomechaU'cal  difquifriont.  from  its  afHon.     Another  paralleloplped  mud  thcrefori; 

©n  models       A  mod  inip.atait  ufe  may  be  made  of  this  illudra     be  difcovercd,whoferefidances  (hall  fuit  this  riew  pofuioti 
aod  tion.     If  any  accurate  model  be  made  of  a  Ihip,  and  if   of  the  keel  with  rcfpe(fl  to  the  real  courfe  of  the  (hip.  ^ 

it  bepfac-din  a  dre;.m  of  water,  and  ridden  in  this  Wethererorebegle.ivetorccommenJthistrainofe.vpe. 
manner  by  a  rope  n.ade  fad  at  any  point  Dofthc  bow,  rimcus  f>the  notice  of  the  Association  forthe  Im- 
it  ^wll  a-range  i.fclJ  in  fome  dct.rnr.ii.cd  f.f::  -n  AB.  provement  of  Naval  Architecture  as  a  very  pro- 
There  will  be  a  certain  obhquity  to  the  ftream,  mea-   mifing  method  for  afcertainingthisiniportantpoint.  And 

C  c  3  we 
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we  proceeJ,  in  the  next  place,  to  alcertain  the  relation 
between  the  velocity  of  the  (liip  and  that  of  the  wind, 
ini  difisd  as  they  may  be  by  the  trim  of  the  fails  and  the 
21        obliquity  of  the  impulie. 
Tlicreh-        Let  AB  {'^y^.  4,  5,  and  6.)  reprefent  the  horizontal 
tion  be-      fefti,.,,  of  ;j  (hjp.      In  piiict  of  all  the  duuving  fails,  that 
velocitv  of  '*>  "^''^  ^'*''''  ^^'hieh  are  re.;lly  tilled,  wc  can  uKvays  fubfti- 
the  (hip       tute  one  fail  of  equal  extent,  trimmed  to  tlie  fame  angle 
jndwind     with  the   keel.     This  being  fuppofed  attached   to  the 
rffccrtaincd.  yard  DCD,  let  this  yard  be  firll  of  all  at   right  angles 
to  the  ke.l,  as  reprelented    in    lig.  4,     Let  the  wind 
Mow  in  the  direclion  WC,  and  let  CE  (in  the  direflion 
WC  continued)  reprefent  the  velocity  V  of  tiie  wind. 
Let  CF  be  the  velocity  v  of  the  fliip.     It  mull  alfo  be 
in  the  diredion  of  the  (hip's  motion,  bccai;fe  when   the 
fail  is  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  the  abfolute  impulfe 
on  the  fail  is  in  the  direction  of  the  keel,  and  there  is 
no  lateral  impulfe,  and  confequently  no  leeway.    Draw 
EF,  and  complete  the  parail;logram  CFE  e,  producing 
f  C  through  the  centre   of  the  yard  to  iv.     Then  lu  C 
will  be  the  rel.itive  or  apparent  dire>5tion  of  the  wind, 
.and  C  <f  or  F£  will  be  its  apparent  or  relative  velocity  : 
For  if  the  line  C  f  be  carried  along  CF,  keeping  always 
parallel  to  its  firft  pofuion,  and  if  a  particle  of  air  m  vc 
uniformly  along  CE  (a  fixed  line  in  ablolute  fpace)  in 
the  fame  time,  lliis  panicle  will  always  be  fmud  ;n  that 
point  of  CE  where  it  is  interfered  at  that  inftant  by 
the  moving   line  C  e  ;  fo  that  it  C  t?  were  a  tube,  the 
particle  of  air,  whxh  really  inoveb  in  the  hne  CE,  would 
always  be  found  in  the  tube  C  e.     While   CE  is  the 
real  diredtion  of  the  wind,  C  e  will   be   the  pofuion   of 
the  vane   at  the  niaft  head,  which  will  therefore  mark 
the  apparent  direflion  of  the  wind,  or  its   motion  rela- 
tive to  the  moving  Ihip. 

We  may  conceive  this  in  another  way.  Suppofe  a 
cannon-lhot  fired  in  the  diredion  CE  at  the  palling 
Ihip,  and  that  it  palFes  through  the  mart  at  C  with  the 
velocity  ot  the  wind.  It  will  not  pafs  through  the  ofF- 
fide  of  the  (hip  at  P,  in  the  line  CE  :  for  while  the  (hot 
moves  from  C  to  P,  the  point  P  has  gone  forward,  and 
the  point  />  is  now  in  the  place  where  P  was  when 
the  fnot  paiLd  through  the  mall.  The  Ihot  will  there- 
fore pafs  tlrough  the  fhip's  tide  in  the  pointy,  and  a 
perfon  on  b  vard  feeing  it  pafi  through  C  and  />  will  fay 
J j  that  its  motion  was  in  the  line  C  />. 
When  a  Thus  it  happens,  that  when  a  fliip  is  in  motion  the 

ihip  is  ill  apparent  direction  of  the  wind  is  always  ahead  of  its 
motion  the  j.^.^,  jjtgfiion.  The  line  lu  C  is  always  found  within 
i'lir^^^on  of '''*^  angle  WCB.  It  is  eal'y  to  fee  from  the  conllruc- 
ihewinil  lion,  that  the  dilFerence  between  the  real  and  apparent 
is  always  diredtions  of  the  wind  is  fo  much  the  more  remarkable 
Afferent  as  the  velocity  of  the  lliip  is  greater:  For  the  angle 
fromthe  "WC  w  or  EC  «  depends  on  the  magnitude  ofE^  or 
real  direc-     -.,,-.•  •/^-.t^ti/-'"-  u  / 

tion  CF,   m  proportion  to  CE.     Perlons  not  much   accuf- 

tomed  to  attend  to  thefe  matters,  are  apt  to  think  all 
attention  to  this  cifFercncc  to  be  nothing  but  afFeiflation 
of  nicety.  They  have  no  notion  that  the  velocity  of  a 
Ihip  can  have  any  fenllble  proportion  to  that  of  the 
wind.  "  Swift  as  the  wind"  is  ;i  proverbial  e.tpref- 
fion  ;  yet  the  velocity  of  a  (hip  always  bears  a  very  fen- 
fible  proportion  to  thv.t  of  the  wind,  and  even  very  fre- 
quently exceeds  it.  We  may  form  a  pretty  exa<5t  no- 
lion  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  i)y  obferving  the  Iha- 
dows  of  the  fummer  clouds  flying  along  the  face  of  a 
country,  and  it  may  be  very  Will  msafurcd  by  this  me- 


thod. The  motion  of  fuch  clouds  cannot  be  very  difTc- 
rent  from  that  of  the  air  below  ;  and  when  the  pieflurc 
of  the  wind  on  a  flat  fuiface,  while  blowing  with  a  ve- 
locity meafured  in  this  way,  is  compared  with  its  pref- 
fure  when  its  velocity  is  me.4fured  by  moie  unexcep- 
ti  nable  methods,  they  are  found  to  agree  with  all  dc- 
firable  accuiacy.  Now  obfervations  of  this  kind  fre- 
quently repeated,  (how  th,jt  what  we  call  a  pleafanc 
briilc  gale  blows  at  the  rate  of  about  10  miles  an  hour, 
or  about  15  feet  in  a  fecond,  and  exerts  a  prelFure  of 
halt  a  pound  on  a  fquare  foot.  Mr  Smeaton  has  fre- 
quently obferved  the  fails  of  a  windmill,  Jriven  by  fuch 
a  wind,  moving  fafter,  nay  much  fafter,  towards  tlieir 
extremities,  fo  that  the  fail,  inllead  of  being  prelied  to 
the  frames  on  the  arms,  was  taken  aback,  and  flutter- 
ing on  them.  Nay,  we  know  that  a  good  fliip,  with 
all  her  fails  fet  and  the  wind  on  the  beam,  will  in  fucli 
a  fituationfail  above  10  knots  an  hour  in  fmooth  wa- 
ter. There  is  an  obfervation  mad:  by  every  experienced 
feaman,  which  (hows  tiiis  difierence  between  the  real  and 
apparent  diredlions  of  the  wind  very  diftinftly.  When 
a  (hip  that  is  failing  briflcly  with  the  wind  on  the  beam 
tacks  ab:iul,  and  then  fails  equally  well  on  the  other 
^jck,  the  wind  always  appears  to  have  fhifted  an.i  come 
;::<  ;e  ahead.  1  his  is  familiar  to  all  feamen.  The  fea- 
ni,;:  :  idges  of  the  direiftion  of  the  wind  by  the  pofition 
ot  the  liup's  vanes.  Suppofe  tlie  fliip  failing  due  well  on 
the  llarbo,.rd  tack,  with  the  wind  apparently  N.  N.  W. 
the  vane  pointing  S  S.  E.  If  the  (liip  puts  about,  and 
flands  due  eaft  ^n  the  larboard  tack,  the  vane  will  be 
found  no  longer  to  point  S.  S.  E.  but  perhaps  S.  S.  W. 
the  wind  appearing  N.  N.  E.  and  die  ihip  mull  be  nearly 
clofe-hauled  in  order  to  make  an  eaft  courfe.  The  wind 
appears  to  have  fliifted  iour  points.  If  the  fhip  tacks 
again,  the  wind  returns  to  its  old  quarter.  We  have  34 
often  obferved  a  greater  difference  than  this.  The  ce-  Obftrya 
lebrated  aftronomer  Dr  Bradley,  taking  the  amufement  'io"  "f  O"" 
of  failina:  iu  a  pinnace  on  the  river  Thame?,  obfi-rved  Bradley  on 
this,  and  w-as  lurprifed  at  it,  imagining  that  the  change 
ot  wind  was  owing  to  the  approaching  to  or  retiring 
from  the  Ihore.  The  boatmen  told  him  that  it  always 
happened  at  fea,  and  explained  it  t'>  him  in  the  bell 
manner  they  were  able.  The  explanation  ftruck  hirn, 
and  fet  him  a  mufing  on  an  aftronomiral  plienomenon 
whicli  he  had  been  puzzled  by  for  fome  years,  and 
which  he  called  the  aberration  or  the  fixed 
STARS,  Every  ftar  changes  its  place  a  fmall  matter 
for  half  a  year,  and  returns  to  it  at  the  completion  of 
the  year.  He  compared  the  (Ircam  of  light  from  the 
ftar  to  the  wind,  and  the  telefcope  of  the  aftionomer  to 
the  iTiip's  vane,  while  the  earth  was  like  the  Ihip,  mo- 
ving in  oppofite  directions  when  in  the  oppofite  points 
of  its  orbit.  The  telelcope  mull  always  be  pointed 
ahead  of  the  real  direflion  of  the  ftar,  in  the  f.ime  man- 
ner as  the  vane  is  always  in  a  direiflion  ahead  of  the 
wind  ;  and  thus  he  afcertained  the  progreflavc  motion 
of  light,  and  difcovcred  the  proportion  of  its  velocity 
to  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  by  obferving 
the  deviation  which  was  necefl'arily  given  to  the  tele- 
fcope. Obferving  that  the  lipht  fhifted  its  direction 
about  40" ,  he  concluded  its  velocity  tn  be  about  1 1,000 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth :  juft  as  the  intelli- 
gent feaman  would  conclude  from  this  apparent  (hlfting 
of  the  wind,  that  the  velocity  of  the  w'ind  is  about 
triple  that  of  the  fliip.     This  is  iudced  the  beft  method 
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for  difcovering  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  Let  the  di- 
redtion  of  the  vane  at  the  mafl-hcad  be  very  accurately 
noticed  on  both  tacks,  and  let  the  velocity  of  the  fliip 
be  alfo  accur.itely  meafured.  The  angle  between  tlic 
direiflions  of  the  fliip's  head  on  thefe  dilierent  tacki  be- 
inj;  halved,  will  give  the  real  direiflion  of  the  wind, 
which  mull  be  compared  with  tl'.e  polition  of  the  vane 
in  order  to  determine  the  angle  contained  between  the 
leal  and  apparent  dircctKins  of  the  wind  or  the  an'^le 
EC  e  ;  or  half  of  the  obferved  fliiding  of  the  wind  will 
fiiow  the  inclination  of  its  true  and  apparent  direiflions. 
Tliis  being  found,  the  proportion  of  £C  to  FC  (fig.  6.) 
is  eafily  mtafured. 

We  have  been  very  particular  on  this  point,  beciufe 
fince  the  mutual  adions  of  bodies  depend  on  their  rela- 
tive motions  only,  we  Ihould  make  prodigious  niidakes 
if  weeftimated  the  adlion  of  the  wind  by  its  real  direc- 
tion and  velocity,  when  they  differ  fo  much  from  the 
relative  or  apparent. 

.,  ,  .  .  We  now  relume  the  inveftieation  of  the  velocity  of 
velocity  ol   10.,,-  \    1      •       •     ,•■!  -1  ,  ', 

ifliip  '"^  ""P  (''?•  +•)>  having  nslail  at  right  angles  to  the 

when  its  keel,  and  the  wind  blowing  in  the  dircfti-jn  and  witli 
liiUareat  the  velocity  CE,  while  the  Ihip  proceeds  in  the  direc- 
■•g*>t  tion  of  the  keel  with  the  velocity  CF.     Produce  E  e, 

draw  FCt  perpendicular  to  E  g.  Let  a  roprefent  the 
ar,E;k  WCU,  contained  between  the  fail  and  the  real 
diri.v'cion  of  liie  wind,  and  let  b  be  the  angle  of  trim 
DCi;.  CE  the  velocity  of  the  wind  was  eipreffed  by 
V,  ano  ^  F  the  velocity  of  the  Ihip  by  v. 

The  abf  hue  impull'e  on  the  fail  is  (by  the  ufual 
theory)  proportional  to  the  fquare  of  the  reUlive  velo- 
city, aiid  to  the  fquaie  of  the  line  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence; that  is,  to  F  E'  X  fin.'  w  CD.  N  iw  the 
angle  GFE  =:  to  C  D,  and  E  G  is  equal  to  F  E  X  fm. 
G  F  E  ;  and  E  G  is  equal  to  E  g — g  G.  But  E^  = 
EC  X  fin.  EC^,  =  V  X  hn.a;  and  ^  G  =  CF,  =  1). 
Therefore  E  G  =r  V  X  fin  a  — v,  and  the  inipulfe  is 
proportional  to  V  x  lin.  n — v '.  If  S  reprefent  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fail,  the  iropulfe,  in  pounds,  will  be  »  S  ( V  X 
fm.  a — v)'-. 

Let  A  be  the  furface  which,  when  it  meets  the  wa- 
ter perpendiculaily  with  the  velocity  1),  will  fuftain  the 
fame  preifure  or  refiftance  whicii  tlie  bows  of  the  Ihip 
a(Sually  meets  with.  This  impulfe,  in  pounds,  will  be 
VI  A  v^.  Therefore,  becaui'e  we  are  conlidcring  the 
lliip's  motion  as  in  a  llate  of  uniformity,  the  two  pref- 
lures  balance  each  otlier ;  and  therefore  m  A  v^z=n  S  ( V 

X    fin.  a—v)"-,  and  — Av'  =  S  (V  X  fin.  a — ^')^; 


V  7n 
therefore      —  ^  A  X 


■u  =  VS   X  V  X  fin.  a — v'/s 


and  -a  = 


\/  S  X  ■"  X  fin.  a 


7;A+V«     V:f+ 


V  X  fin,  a        V  X  fin,  a 
='/~A 


We  fee,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
(hip  is  {citUris paribiii)  proportional  to  the  velocity  of 
the  wind,  and  to  the  fine  of  its  incidence  on  the  fail 
jointly ;  for  while  the  furface  of  the  fail  S  and  the 
equivalent  furface  for  the  bows  remains  the  fame,  v  in- 
creafcs  or  diminilhes  at  the  fame  rate  witli  V  •  fin.  a  — 
Whqtv  the  wnd  is  right  aftern,  the  fiae  of  a  is  unitv, 


N     S     H     I     V, 

V 

and  then  the  fhip's  velocity  is  — 7  — 

/"I  A 

Note,  that  the  denominator  of  tliis  fiadion  is  a  com- 
mon  number ;  for  m  .-ind  n  aie  numbers,  and  A  and  ti 
being  quantities  of  one  kind,  ^  \,  alfo  a  number. 

It  mua  alfo  be  carefully  attended  to,  that  S  cxprelle. 
a  qu.iiu.ty  of  fail  adtually  receiving  wind  with  the  in- 
chnation  a.  It  will  not  always  be  ti.u,  theicforc.  that 
the  velocity  will  Increafe  as  the  wind  is  more  abaft,  bc- 
caufe  iome  fails  will  then  Ixcalm  others.  Tliis  ..bfcrva- 
tion  IS  not,  however,  ol  great  importance  ;  for  it  is  very 
unufuahoput  a  Ihip  in  the  fituation  confidercd  hithei- 
toj  that  IS,  with  the  yards  fquar;,  unlefs  Ihe  be  li.-lit 
before  the  wind.  " 

If  wc  would  difcovcr  the  relation  between  the  velo- 
city  and  the  quantity  of  fail  in  this  fin.ple  cafe  of  the 

V 
wmd  right  aft,  obfervc  that  the  equation  v  =1/^ 

^+   * 

gives  us  J"l^  v  +  vzzV,  and  J '!LJ1  ^  =  v  _  v' 

and  "L^-'o^=  V^',  and  "-§-  =.  ^_ 
"^  niA     (V— u)- 
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n  and  m  and  A  are  conftant  quantities,  S  is  proper, 
tional  to  f^zrZ)  '  ^^  '''^  ^"'f*"  of  ^ail  is  proportional 
to  the  fquare  of  the  (hip's  velocity  direAly,  and  to  the 
fquare  ot  the  relative  velocity  inverlely.  Thus,  if  a  (hip 
be  failing  wih  |  of  the  velocity  of  tlie  wind,  and  we 
wouUl  have  her  fail  with  \  of  it,  wc  mull  quadruple 
the  fails.  This  is  moie  ealily  leen  in  another  way.  The 
velocity  ol  the  fhip  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  ;  anj  therefore  the  relative  ytlocity.is  ,ilfo  propor- 
tional  to  that  of  the  wind,  and  the  impulfe  of  the  wind 
is  as  the  Iquare  o(  ihc  relative  velocity.  Therefore  ia 
order  to  increale  the  relative  velocity  by  an  increafe  of 
fail  only,  we  mull  make  this  increale  ot  fail  in  the  du- 
plicate proportion  t^f  the  increase  of  velocity. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  conlider  the  motion  of  a, 
(hip  whofe  f.iils  lland  oblique  to  tlie  ke.-l. 

The  conllruciion  for  this  purpofe  difltrs  a  little  from 
the  lurmer  becaufe,  when  the  fails  are  trimmed  to  any  Usvelocitjr 
oblique  pofition  DCB  (fig.  5.  and  6.),  there    mull  be  ".•«:°tl« 
a  deviation  fiom  the  diieftion  of  the  keel,  or  a  leew.i y  [*f;}[ "^"^ 
BC  b.  C.ill  this  .V.  Let  CF  be  the  velocity  ol  the  Ihip.  ^heXcl'.* 
Draw,  as  before,  E^  perpendicular  to  the  yard,  and 
FG  perpendicular   to  E^';  alio  draw  FH   perpendicu- 
lar to  the  yard:  then,,  as  btfore,  E  G»  which  is  in  the 
fupduplicate  ratio  of  the  inipulfe  on  the  fail,  is  equal  to 
JE.?—  G^-     Now  E^  IS,  as  before,  =  V  x  fin  <;,  and 
Gg  is  equal  to  FH,  which  is  =  C  F  x    fin.  F  C  tl,  or 
=  t)  X  fill-  (*+-'^')-     Tlicrcforc  we  have  the  impulfe  = 
nb^V-fin.a — ii- fin.  (0 -J- xjV. 

This  expretlion  of  the  iropulic  is  perfcclly  (irailat  10 
that  in  the  former  caft,  its  only  difference  confining  in 
the  lubdudtive  part,  which  is  licrc  v  x  fin.  b  -fH  intlead 
of  v..  But  it  expreil'es  the  fame  iliing  as  before,  viz, 
the  dimiiiut.on  of  the  impulfe.  Tbe  impullc  b.ing  rec- 
koned fclcl^  ia  tbe  direiliou  per^)cndi«;uhir  to  tiie  tiiU, 
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it  is  dimininieJ  folely  by  the  fail  withdrawing  itWfm 
that  dira'Jion  from  the  wind  ;  and  as  ^  E  may  be  con(i- 
ilereJ  as  the  real  impulfive  motion  of  t!ie  wind,  GE 
nnifl  be  confidered  as  the  relative  and  etTeaive  impullivc 
motion.  The  impuhe  w..uld  have  been  the  fame  had 
the  iliip  been  at  reit,  and  had  the  wind  met  it  perpcn- 
dicuhuly  witli  tlie  velocity  G  E. 

V\'e  nu'.ll  now  fiiow  the  conneaion  between  this  im- 
pulfe  and  the  mr.tion  of  the    Ihip.     The  fail,  and  con- 
twccntUc    lequently  the  fliip,  \i  prelfed  by  the  wind  in  the  direc- 
inipulfe       j|(j„  Qi  perpendicular  to  the  fail  or  yard  with  the  force 
of'thcra':""  which  we  have  jiia  now  determined.     This  (In  the  Hate 
a;p.  ^^  m^jfpfn,  motion)  muft  be  equal  and  oppofite  to  tlie 
ailion  of  the  water.     Draw  IL  at  light  angles  to  the 
keel.     The  impulfe  in  the  direflion  CI  (which  we  may 
meafure  by  CI)  is  equivalent  to  theimpulfes  C  L  and 
LI.     By  the  firll  the   ihip  is  impelled  right  forward, 
and  by  tlie  iecond  (lie  is  driven  Adewife.     Therelore 
wo  mull  have  a  leeway,  and  a  lateral  as  well  as  a  direvfl 
%,^  refinance.      We    fuppofe    die  form  uf  the  Uiip  to  be 

known,  and  tliercfore  the  proportion  is  Icnown,  or  dif- 
coverable,  between  the  dired  and  lateral  lefiihinces  cor- 
refponJing  to  every  angle  x  of  leeway.  Let  A  be  tlie 
Jiirface  whofe  perpendicular  refinance  is  equal  to  the  di- 
rea  refiftance  of  the  ihip  coiTefponding  to  the  leeway 
,v,  that  is,  whofe  refillance  is  equal  to  the  refinance  real- 
ly felt  by  the  Ihip's  bows  in  the  direilion  of  the  keel 
when  Ihe  is  failing  with  this  leeway  ;  and  let  B  in  like 
manner  be  the  furface  whofe  perpendicular  refillance  is 
equal  to  the  aflual  refillance  to  the  ihip's  motion  in  the 
direaion  LI,  perpendicular  to  the  keel.  {N.  B.  This 
is  notequivalent  to  A'and  B' adapted  to  the  reaangular 
box,  but  to  A' cof.  '  xandB'.   fin.     x.)     We  have 

therefore  A  :  B  =  CL  :  LI,  and  LI  = -—  .     Alio, 


becanfe  CI  =  v'CL^-f  LIS  we  have  A  :  v'  A  ^  -}-  B' 

=  CL  :  CI,  and  CI  =  ^^~,  1±1^.     The  refill. 

A 

ance  in  the  direaion  LC  is  properly  meafured  by 
tn  A  -v',  ai  has  been  already  obferved.  Therefore  the 
rtfiilance  in  the  diVeaion  IC  mull  be  exprelfed  by  m 
VA  ^  +  B  'I  f '  ;  or  (making  C  the  furface  which  is 
equal  to  V  A'  -|-  B',  and  which  will  therefore  have  the 
fame  perpendicular  refillance  to  the  water  having  the  ve- 
locity v)  it  may  be  expielfed  by  m  C  7)\ 

'J"l  erefore  beciufe   there  is  an   equilibrium  b.-tween 
the  impulfe  and  reiillince,  we  have  m  C  -v'  :r  n  S  (V- 


fin. 


■V  fin.  b   -f  x)  ^  and  —  C  v*,  or  j  C  i;'  = 


S  ( V  ■  fin.  a—v  fin.  I,  +  x)'   and^gA/Cv  =  ^S 
(V  •  fin.  (( — V  lin.  i  -J-  x). 

V'  S-  V-  fin,  a 

Therefore    v    —. 


V  •  fin.  a 


V'C 


V'yv'C  +  ^/  S'C\n.b  +  X 

Sm.  a 
=  V  ' 


J 


Obferve  that  the  quantity  which  is  the  coefficient 
of  V  in  this  equation  is  a  common  number  ;  for  fin.  a 
is  a  number,  being  a  decimal  fiaaion  of  the  radius  i. 
Sin  b  -\-  X  is  alfo  a  number,  for  tlie  fame  reafon.     And 

fince  m  and  n  were   ntimbers  of  pounds,   _  or  g  is  a 
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common  number.     And  becaif.  C  and  S  are  furfaces, 

C 

or  quantities  of  one  kind,  —  is  alfo  a  common  num- 
ber. 

This  is  the  fimpleft  expreflion  that  we  can  tliink  of 
for  tlie  velocity  acquired  by  the  Ihip,  though  it  mull 
be  acknowledged  to  be  too  crmplex  to  be  of  very 
prompt  ule.  Its  complication  arifes  from  the  necclllty 
of  introducing  the  leeway  .v.  This  afftas  the  whole  of 
the  denominat  r  ;  for  the  furface  C  depends  on  it,  be- 
canfe C  is  =  v/A'-fBS  and  A  and  B  are  analogous 
to  A' cof.  '  .V  and  B'fin.'  x. 

But  we  can  deduce  Ibine  important    confequences  Iniportan 
from  this  theorem.  co:,;  qua 

While  the  furface  S  of  the  fail  aaually  filled  by  the  "^['f'f^^^ 
■wind  remains  the  lame,  ;ind  the  angle  DCB, which  in  fu-  ^|^^  [^^^__ 
tuie  we  lliall  call  the  Trim  of  the  I'ails,  alfo  remains  the  .roingthei 
fame,  boili  the  leeway  .v  and  the  fubftituted  furface  C  icm. 
remains  the  finie.  The  denominator  is  therefore  con- 
flant  ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  Ihip  is  proportional  to 
V  S  •  V  •  lin.  ci  i  that  is,  direaly  as  the  vel'.'city  of  the 
wind,  direaly  as  the  abfulute  inclination  of  the  wind 
to  the  yard,  and  direaly  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  I'ur- 
face  of  the  fails. 

We  alfo  learn  from  the  conflruaion  of  the  figure  that 
FG  parallel  to  the  yard  cuts  CE  in  a  given  ratio.  For 
CF  is  in  a  conflant  ratio  to  E  ^,  as  has  been  jull  now 
deinonftrated.  And  the  angle  DCF  is  conllant.  Theie- 
fore  CF  ■  fin.  b,  or  FH  or  G^,  is  proportional  to  E^, 
and  OC  to  EC,  or  EC  is  cut  in  one  proportion,  what- 
ever may  be  the  angle  ECD,  folong  as  the  angle  DCF 
is  conllant. 

We  alfo  fee  that  it  is  very  pofilble  for  the  velocity 
of  the  ihip  on  an  oblique  c<urfe  to  exceed  that  of 
the  wind.      This  will  be  the  cafe  when  the  number 

fin.  a 


/jr_-f  fin.  i+x  exceeds  unity,    or    wlien  fin.  a  is 

greater  than  J  q  — +  fm.  i+x.  Now  this  may  eafily 
o 

be  by  fuiEciently  enlarging  S  and  diminifliing  /i-\-x. 
It  is  indeed  frequently  leen  in  fine  failers  with  all  their 
fails  let  and  not  hauled  too  near  the  wind. 

We  lemarked  above  that  the  angle  of  leeway  .v  aflFeas 
the  whole  denominator  of  the  fraaion  which  exprelfes 
the  velocity.  Let  it  be  obferved  that  the  angle  ICL 
is  the  complement  of  L  C  D,  or  of  i.  Therefore  CL  : 
L  I,  or  A  :  B  =:  I  :  tan.  I  C  L,  =  i  :  cof.  b,  and  B=A- 
cotan.  b.  Now  A  is  equivalent  to  A',  cof.  '  x,  and  thus 
i  becomes  a  funaion  of  x.  C  is  evidently  fo,  being 
=  VA'-|-B'.  Therefore  before  the  value  of  this  frac- 
tion can  be  obtained,  we  mull  be  able  to  compute,  by 
our  knowledge  uf  the  form  of  the  fhip,  the  value  of  A 
for  every  angle  .v  of  leeway.  This  can  be  done  (.nly  by 
rciilving  her  l>r'WS  into  a  great  number  (.1  eiei.xiuary 
planes,  and  computing  the  impulfes  on  each  and  adding 
them  into  one  ium.  The  computation  is  of  immetife 
labour,  as  may  be  feen  by  one  example  jivtn  by  Bou- 
guer.  When  the  leeway  is  but  fnuiU,  not  exceeding 
ten  degrets.  the  fubilitution  of  the  reaangular  p  ifm  of 
one  determined  f 'ini  i.  ..bua.lanr'y  cxaa  •'•  i  all  i-,'wiys 
contained  within  this  limit }  and  we  fliall  foon  fee  rea- 
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frn  Tor  bciii?eontcnted  with  this  approxlmalion.  We  the  courfe  and  the  trim  of  thcfjil;  mo(l  proper  for  ply- 
may  now  make  ufe  of  the  formuhi  expiclliiiu;  the  ve-   ing  to  windward. 

locity  for  folving  the  cluef  problems  in  this  purt  of  the        In  fig.  6.  draw    FP   perpendicular  to  \VC.     CF  is  Problem  fr. 
feaman's  tallt.  the  motion   of  the   lliip  ;  but  it  is  only    by  tlie  motion  ''"*<''■'■- 

„  1.      And  firll  let  it  be  required    to  determine  the  bed    CP  that  ft:  pains  to  windward.     NowCPis  =CFx  "'"'  '^' 
,r-    pofition  of  the    fail    fur  Handing  on  a  };ivin  courfe  u  b,    coHn.  WCF,  or  V  ccfin.  [a-[-lj-^x).  This  tpu.1  be  rcn-  t^i"'^'^' f  "i"* 
le      whenC  E  the  direiflion  and  velocity  (f  the  wind,  and  its    dercd  a  maxinnim,  as  f 'Hows.  l^ilT  moll" 

'•-      angle  with  the  courfe  W  C  F,  are  piven.   'I'his  problem        By  means  of  the  cqu  ition  wliieh  exprefTcs  tlie   value  propir  Icr 
'  "^    has  exercifed  the  talents  of  the  mathematicians  ever  fmre    of  v  and  the  equation   B  =  A*  cotan.  b,  we  exterminate  l''yi"K  '" 
„      the  days  ot   Newton.      In  the  article  Pneumatics  we    the  quantities  v  and  b  ;  we  then  takj  the  fluxion  of  the  **""*'' ""^ 
gave  the  folucion  of  one  very  nearly  related  to  it,  name-    quantity  into  which   the   cxprtfTion  v  cof.  (-;  -f-  b-\-  .v) 
ly,  to  determine  the  pofition  of  tlic  fail  which  would    is  clianged  by  this  operatic  n.   Making  this  fluxion  =  o, 
produce  the  grea'icll    impulfe  of  the  dirtftion  of  the    we  get  the  equation    whicli  mufl  folvc  tlio  prolilcm. 
courfe.  The  folution  wa^.  to  place  the  yard  C  D  in  fuch    This  equatifn  v^',11   crntiin  the  two  vaii.ible  quantities 
a  pofition  that  the   tangent    of  the  angle  FCD  may  be   <t  and  a-  with  their  fluxions  ;  then  make  tlie  coclficienC 
one  half  of  the  tangent  of  the  angle  DCW.     This  will   of  i  equal  to  0,  alfo  th;  coefficient  of  a  equal  to  e.  Thi* 
indeed  fe  the  beft  podtion  of  the  fail  for  beginning  the    will  giv^   two  equations  which  will  dctccminc  a  and  .v, 

motion  ;  but  as  foi  n  as   the  ihip  begins  to  move  in  the   gnj  from  this  we  i^et  bzn^ a .v. 

direaion  C  F,  the  eiFec^ive   impulfe  of  ti^e  wind   is  di-       Should  itb-.-  rcq  lired/in  the  third  place,  to  find  the  Vroh^ 
minilhed,  and  alio  its  niclinalicn    to     the    fail.     The    bcfl  courfe  and  trim  of  the  falls  for  getting  away  from  Icm  III. 
angle  DC  w  dlminifhes  continually  as  the  fliip  acctle-  a  givea  hue  of  coall  CM  (fig.  6  ),  the  procefs  perfedly  'lodctcr- 
rates;   for  CF  is  row  accompanied  by  its  equal  c  E,   refcmbles  this  lad,  which    is  in  I'u'l  gettinir  away  fiom  "''''= ''"^ 
and  by  an  angle  EC  e  or  WC  w.     CF  iiicreafcs  and   a  ling  of  coall  which  makes  a  right  ani;!c  wi;h  the  wind.       ,  ""''% 
the  imi>ulfe  on  the  fail  diminMhcs  till  an  equilibrium   'J'hcrefore,  in  plate  of  the  ans^le  WCF,  we  mull  fublli-  \h.:("uilt^ 
obtains  between  the  refift.ince  of  t!  e  water  and  the  im-   tute  the  angle  WCM  =t=  WCF.  Call  this  angle ,-.  We  getting  a- 
pulfe  of  the  wind.     The  impulfe   is  now  meafured  by   mull    make  v  cof.  (r  =±=  a  =i=  i  =±=  x)  a   maximum,  way  fr.mi 
Ce-  X  fin.VCDinneadof  CE'X  fin. '  ECD,  that  is,  The   analytical   procefs    is    tlic    fame   as  the  former,  f. -'^■'' 
by  EG'  inftead  of  E  ^ '.  only  e  is  here  a  conftant  quantity.  '"V' 

This  introduction  ot  the  rela'ive  motion  of  the  wind        Thefe  are  the  three  principal  problems  which  can  be    °"  Ij 
renders  the   adtual  folution  of  the  problem  extremely  folved  by  means  of  the  knowledge  that  we  have  obtain- Ol.ftrva- 
tlifficult.     Jt  is  very  eafily    expreffed    geometrically:    ed  of  the  motion  of  the  iKip  when  impelled   by  an  ob- ''""son  tha 
Divide  the  angle  wCF  in  fuch   a  manner  that  the  tan-   lique  fail,  and  therefore  making  leeway ;  and  they  may  '."••^amg 
gent  of  DCF  may  be  half  of  the  tangent  of  DCw,  and  be  confidered  as  an  abflraa  of  this  part  of  M.  Bouguer's  P'"'''"^ 
the  problem  may  be  condruifled  geometrically  as  fol-  work.     We  have  only  pointed  out  the  procefs  for  this 
lows.  folution,  and  have  even  omitted  fbme  things  taken  notice 

Let  WCF  (fig.  7.)  be  the  angle  between  the  fail  of  by  M.  Bezout  in  his  very  elegant  compendium.  Our 
and  courfe.  Round  the  centre  C  defcribe  the  circle  reafons  will  appear  as  we  go  r.n.  The  le.irned  reader 
"WDFV  ;  produce  WC  to  CK  fo  that  C  Qp-j-W  C,  and  will  readily  fee  the  extreme  dilBculty  of  the  f'jhjea,  ami 
draw  Q\'  parallel  to  CF  cutting  the  circle  in  Y  ;  bifed  the  immenfe  calculations  v.h'ch  are  neceifary  even  in  the 
the  arch  WY  in  D,  and  drav^  DC.  DC  is  the  proper  fimpleftcafes,3nd  will  grant  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
pofition  of  the  yard.  any  but  an  expert  analyd  to  dei  ive  any  ufe  from  them  ; 

Draw  the  chord  WY,  cutting  CD  in  V  and  CF  in  but  the  mathematician  can  calculate  tables  for  the  ufe 
T  ;  I'riw  the  the  tangent  PD  cutting  CF  in  S  and  CY  of  the  praaical  ieaman.  Thus  he  cm  calculate  tlie  beft 
in  R.  pofition  of  the  Hills  for  advancing  in  a  courfe  90*  from         ,j 

It  is  evident  that  WY,   PR,  are  both  perpendicular   the  wind,  and  tlie  velocity  in    that    courfe  ;  then  for  M.  Bou- 
to  CD,  and  are  biftflcd  in  V  and  D;  therefore  (by    8j'-\  80",  75°,  &;c.     M.  Bouguer  has  given  a  table  oftri'^'-'s  ta- 
reafnn   of  the    parallels  Q_\',  CF)   4:3=:Q3V:  CW,    iliis  kind  ;  but  to  avoid    the  iinm.'nfe  difficulty  of  the  !','^j["  jhe- 
=:YW:  T\V,  =RP:  SP.     Therefore  PD :  PS=:2  :  3,   procefs,  he  has  adapted  it   to  the  apparent  diredion  of  jj",^  p^^f,."' 
and    PD:  DS=  2  :    1.     ^E.D.     But   this  divifion    the  wind.  We  have  inferred  a  few  of  his  numbers,  fuit- tion  uf  the 
cannot  be  made  to  the   belt  adv.intage  till  the  Ihip  has   ed  to  fuch  cafes  as  can  be  of  fcrvice,  namely,  when  all  fails  fornl- 
attained  its  greatelt  velocity,  and  the  angle  wCF  has   the  fails  draw,  or  r.one  llaud  in  the  way  of  others.  Co-  vancmp  m 
been  produced.  lumn  ifl  is  the  apparent  angle  of  the  wind  ami  courfe  :  =»")'""  '■'• 

We  mull  confiderall  the  three  ansles,  a,  b,  and  .v  as   column  2d  is  the  correfponding  angle  of  the  fails  and 
■variable  in  the  equation  w  hich  exprelTes  the  value  of  v,    keel ;  and  column  3d  is  the  apparent  angle  of  the  fails 
and  wc  muCt    make   the  fluxion   of  this  e<iuation  =0  ;    and  wind, 
then,  by    means  of  the  equation  Bz:A*  cotan.  b,  we 
ninll  obtain  the  value  of  b  and  of  b  in  terms  of  .v  and  .v. 
With   relpecl   to  a,  obferve,  tliat  if  ws  make  the  angle 
AVCF  —/I,  we  have/>=a  +i  +  x  ;  and  p  being  a  con- 
ftant  quantity,  we  have  a  +  b  +  x—o.  Siibftituting  for 
a,  b,  a,  and  i,  their  values  in  terms  of  x  and  x,    in  the 
flusionary  equation  =0,  we  readily  obtain  x,  and  then 
t  andi,  which  folves  the  problem. 

Let  it  be  required,  in  the  neit  place,  to  determine 
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In  all  thcfe  numbers  wc  have  the  tangent  of  wCD 

j^        double  of  ihe  tangent  DCF. 

Inutility  of      IVit  tills  is  ic;illy  doing   but  little  for  the   feaman. 

thefc  calai-  The  apparent  dircflion  of  the  wir.d  is  unknown  to  hinx 

lationi.        till  ti^e  (|,ip  i^  f;,iji|,g  ^^.|JW,  unii'orm  velocity  ;  and  he  !■! 

Ilill  uninfnrmed  as  to  the  leeway.     It  is,  however,  of 

Service  to  him  to  know,  for  inllance,  that  when  the  angle 

of  (he  vanes  and  yardi  is  56  dejjrces,  the  yard  Ihould  be 

br.iced  up  to  37''  30',  Sic. 

But  here  occurs  a  new  difficulty.  By  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  a  fquare  rigged  ih  p  it  is  impoffihle  to  give  the 
yards  that  inclinat:on  to  the  kcil  which  the  c.ilciilation 
requires.  Tew  Hiips  c  in  have  t!;eir  yards  braced  up  to 
37"  30'  ;  and  yet  this  is  required  in  order  to  have  au  in-  fc 
cidence  of  56',  and  to  ho'.d  a  courfe  94°  25'  from  the 
apparent  direi?>icn  of  the  wind,  that  is,  with  the  wind 
apparently  4"^  25'  abaft  the  beam.  A  good  failing  (hip 
in  this  pofuion  may  acquire  a  velocity  even  exceeding 
that  of  the  wind.  Let  us  fuppofe  it  only  one  half  of 
this  velocity.  We  (hill  find  that  the  angle  WCw  is  in 
this  cafe  about  29",  and  the  fhip  is  nearly  going  123- 
from  the  wind,  with  the  wind  almoll  perpendicular  to 
the  f  lil  ;  therefore  this  utnmd  bracing  up  of  the  {;iils 
is  only  giving  them  a  pofuion  fuited  to  a  wind  broad 
on  the  quarter.  It  is  impoilible  tlierefoie  to  comply 
with  die  demand  of  the  niathematici.tn,  and  the  feanian 
mult  be  contented  to  employ  a  iefs  fav^jurable  difpoil- 
tion  of  his  f.dls  in  all  cafes  v.here  his  courfe  does  not  lie 
at  lealf  eleven  points  from  the  v.-ind. 

Let  us  fee  whether  this  reftriftion,  arifing  from  ne- 
ccfllty,  leaves  any  thing  in  our  choice,  and  makes  one 
<ourfe  preferalile  to  another.  We  fee  that  there  are  a 
prodigious  number  of  courfes,  and  thefe  the  moll  ufual 
and  the  moft  important,  which  we  mult  hold  with  one 
tiim  of  the  fails;  in  particular,  failing  with  the  wind 
on  the  beam,  and  all  cafes  of  plying  to  windward,  muft 
be  performed  with  this  unfavourable  trim  of  the  fails. 
We  are  certain  that  the  fmaller  we  make  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence, real  or  apparent  the  fmaller  will  be  the  veloci- 
ty of  the  fhip;  but  it  may  happen  that  we  Ihall  gain 
more  to  windward,  or  get  fooner  away  from  a  lee-coaft, 
or  any  objeifl  of  danger,  by  failing  flowly  on  one  coune 
than  by  failing  quickly  on  another. 

We  have  ften  that  while  the  trim  of  the  fails  re- 
mains the  fame, the  leeway  and  the  angle  of  the  yard  and 
courfe  remains  the  fame,  and  that  the  velocity  of  the 
Ihip  is  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  re.il  incidence,  that  is, 
as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  the  fail  and  the  real  diredion 
of  the  wind. 

Let  the  (hip  AB  (fig.  8.)  hold  the  courfe  CF,  with 
the  wind  blowing  in  the  direftion  WC,  and  having  her 
yards  DCD  braced  up  to  the  fmallell  angle  BCD 
•which  the  rigging  can  admit.  I.,et  CF  be  to  CE,  as 
the  velocity  of  the  (hip  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind  ; 
join  FE  and  draw  C  iv  parallel  to  EF  ;  it  is  evident 
that  FE  is  the  relative  motion  of  the  wind,  and  wCD 
is  the  relative  incidence  <  n  the  fail.  Draw  FO  parallel 
to  the  yard  DC,  and  defcribe  a  circle  through  the  points 
COF;  then  we  fay  that  if  the  (liip,  with  the  fame 
wind  and  the  lame  trim  of  the  fime  drawing  fiils,  be 
made  to  fail  on  any  other  courfe  C/,  her  velocity  along 
CF  is  to  the  velocity  along  C/  as  CF  is  to  C/;  or,  in 
other  v.'ords,  the  (hip  will  employ  the  lame  time  in 
going  fiom  C  to  any  point  of  the  circumference  CFO. 
Join/0.   Then,  becaufc  the  angles  CFO,  c/  O  arc  on 


the  fame  chord  CO,  they  are  equal,  andyO  is  parallel  to 

({  C  t/,  the  new  pofuion   of  the  yard  correfponding  to 

the  new  pofuion  of  the  keel  a  b,   making   the   angle 

d  C  b  =  DCB.     Alfo,    by  the  nature   of  the   circle, 

the  line  CF  is  to  C/  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  COF  to 

the  line  of  the  angle  C  Of,  that  is   (on  account  of  the 

parallels  CD.  OF  and  C  d.  Of),  as  the  fine  of  WCD  to 

the  line  of  WCi/.    But  when  Uie  trim  of  the  fails  remains 

the  fame,  the  velocity  of  the  ihip  is  as  the  fine  of  die 

angle  of  the  fiil  with  the  direftion  of  the  wind  ;   diere- 

fore  CF  is  to  Cf  as  the  velocity  on  CF  to  that  on  Cf, 

and  the  propofition  is  demonltratcd. 

Let  it  now  be  required  to  determine  the  bed  courfe  _    ^^ 

or  avoidinjj  a  rock  Rlyins;  in  the  direftion  CR,  or  for     •"    IJ^' 

.  .   ^  ,  '  mine  the 

withdrav/ing  as  fall  a?.  polTible  from  a  line  of  coaft  PQ.  bed  courfe 

Draw  CM  through  R,  or  parallel  to  PQ,  and  let  m  be  for  avoiJ- 

the  middle  of  the  arch  CmM.     It  is  plain  that  m  is  die  iag  a  rock. 

moft  remote  from  CM  of  any  point  of  the  arch  Cot  lA, 

and  therefore  the  (hip  will  recede  farther  from  tiie  coail 

PQ^in  any  given  time  by  holding  courfe  C  tit  dian  by 

any  ot'ier  courfe. 

Tiiis  courfe  is  eafily  determined  ;  for  the  arch  CmM 
=  360° — (arch  CO-i-arch  OM),  and  the  arch  CO  is 
the  meafure  of  twice  the  angle  CFO,  or  twice  the  an- 
gle DCB,  or  twice  b+x,  and  the  arch  OM  meafures 
twice  die  angle  ECM. 

Thus,  fuppofe  the  Iharpefl  poflible  trim  of  the  fails 
to  be  35'-%  and  the  obferved  angle  ECM  to  be  '0°  ; 
then  CO+OMis  70°-H40°  or  210".  This  being  taken 
from  360'^,  leaves  150°,  of  which  the  half  M«j  is  75°, 
and  the  mgle  MCm  is  37°  30'.  This  added  to  ECM 
makes  EC//;  107"  30',  leaving  WC;n=72°  30', 'and 
the  Ihip  mult  h.iltl  a  courfe  making  an  angle  o\  72"  30' 
with  the  real  direction  of  the  wind,  anJ  WCD  will  be 

37"  30'- 

This  fuppofes  no  leeway.  But  if  we  know  that  under 
all  the  fail  which  the  fhip  could  carry  with  fafety  and  ad- 
vantage the  makes  5  degrees  of  leeway,  the  .ngle  "DCm 
of  the  fail  and  courf;,  or  b-\-x,  is  40°.  Then  CO-I-OM 
=  220°,  which  being  taken  Iroiii  360°  leaves  140",  of 
which  the  half  is  ■]o'^,=M.m,  and  the  angle  MC//i=: 
35°,  and  EC/nr:io5^,  and  WCm=75°,  and  the  fliip 
mull  lie  with  her  head  70"  from  the  wind,  making  c 
degrees  of  leeway,  and  the  angle  WCD  is  35°. 

The  general  rule  fur  the  pofuion  of  the  (hip  is,  thai  the 
line  on Jhiphoiid  luhich  blJcBs  the  angle  b-t- x  may  alfo  bifefl 
the  angle  WCM,  or  make  the  angle  between  the  cmirfe 
and  the  line  tVom  which  we  « ilhto  withdraw  equid  to  the 
angle  between  the  f«il  and  the  real  direction  of  the  wind.        ,g 

It  is  plain  that  this  problem  includes  that  of  plying  to  CorolUricjf 
■windward.  We  have  only  to  fuppofe  ECM  to  be  90"  ; 
tlien,  taking  our  example  in  the  fame  ihip,  with  tlie 
fame  trim  and  the  fame  leeway,  we  have  i-4-.vir40". 
This  t  ken  trom  90°  leaves  50**  and  WCnrrgo — 25=65, 
and  the  (hip's  head  mu(l  lie  60°  from  the  wind,  and  die 
yard  muft  be  25"  from  it. 

It  mull  be  obferved  here,  that  it  is  not  always  eligi- 
ble to  leleift  the  courfe  which  will  remove  the  (hip  falt- 
eft  froiTi  the  given  line  CM  ;  it  may  be  more  prudent 
to  remove  Oom  it  more  fccurcly  though  more  llowly.  In 
fuch  ca  es  the  procedure  is  very  liniple,  ws.  to  ihapa 
the  couife  as  near  the  wind  as  polfible. 

The  reader  will  alfo  eafily  fee  that  the  propriety  of 

thefc  praftices  is  confined  to  thofe  coiirfes  only  where 

the  prai2icab!e  trim  of  the  fails  is  not  fulBciently  (harp. 

4  Whenevt  r 
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whenever  tlie  courfe  lies  fo  far  from  the  wind  that  it 

is  p  (fible  to  make  ihe  tangent  of  the  apparent  angle 

of  Ihe  wind  and  fail  double  the  tangent  of  the  fail  and 

37         courfe,  it  fhould  be  done. 

Tlie  adjuft-      Thefe  are  the  chief  praiftical  confeqnences  which  can 

mcmof  the  ijg  d^-jijced  from  the  theory.     But    ve  fhnuld  confider 

fed  in"ih''-"'  ^""^  ^^^  ''''*  adjuftment  of  the  fails  and  courfe  can   be 

theory  im-  performed.     A. id  liere  occur  diiliculties  {o  great  as  to 

praaitablc.  make  it  almoft  impraiflicable.  We  have  always  fuppofed 

the  pofition  of  the  furface  of  the  fail  to    be  difliniSly 

obfervable   and   meafuralilc;  but    this  can    hardly   be 

aflirmed  even  wiih  lefpeifl  to  a  fail  ftretched  on  a  yard. 

Here  we   fuppofed    the  furface  of  the  fail  to  have  the 

fame  inclination  to  the  keel  that  the  yard  has.     This  is 

by  no  means  the  cafe;  the  fail  alfum^s  a  concave  form,  of 

which  it  is  almoll   impoffible  to  affign   the   direflion  of 

i  ihe  mean  impulfe.     We  believe  that  this  is  always  con- 

m.  (iderably  to  leeward  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  yard,  ly- 

■  ing  between  CI  and  CE  (lig.  6.)     Tliis  is  of  fome  ad- 

■  vantage,  being  equivalent  to  a  (harper  trim.     We  can- 

■  not  affirm  tliis,  however,  with  any  confiJence,    bccaufe 
I.               it  renders  the  impulfe  on  the  weatlier-leech  of  the  fail  fo 

■  exceedingly  feeble  as   hardly  lo  have  any  efFsft.      In 
"^                failing   clofe  to  the  wind  the  Ihip  is  kept  fo  near  that 

the  weather-leech  of  the  fail  is  almoft  ready  to  receive 
tlie  wind  edgewife,  and  to  flutter  or  (hiver.  The  moft 
effedive  or  drawing  fails  with  a  fide-wind,  efpecially 
when  plying  to  windward,  are  the  ftayfails.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  impoffible  to  fay,  with  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  precifion,  what  is  t!ie  pofition  of  the  general 
furface  of  a  ftayfail,  or  to  calculate  the  intenfity  and 
diredlion  of  the  general  impulfe  ;  and  we  affirm  with 
confidence  that  no  man  can  pronounce  on  thefe  points 
with  any  exaflnefs.  If  we  can  guefs  v/ithin  a  third  or 
a  fourth  part  of  the  truth,  it  is  all  we  can  pretend  to  ; 
and  after  all,  it  is  but  a  guefs.  Add  to  this,  the  fails 
coming  in  the  way  of  each  other,  and  either  becalming 
tliem  or  fending  the  wind  upon  them  in  a  direftion 
widely  diflferent  from  that  of  its  free  motion.  All  thefe 
points  we  think  beyond  our  power  of  calculation,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  in  vain  to  give  the  feamen  mathema- 
tical rules, or  even  tables  of  adjuftment  ready  caUulated; 
fince  he  can  neither  produce  that  medium  pofition  of 
bis  fails  tliat  is  required,  nor  tell  what  is  the  pofition 
which  he  employs. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  reafons  why  fo  little  ad- 
vantage has  been  derived  from  the  very  ingenious  and 
promifing  difquilitions  of  Bouguer  and  other  mathe- 
maticians, and  has  made  us  omit  the  aftual  folution  of 
the  chief  problems,  contenting  ouifelves  with  pointing 
out  the  procefs  to  fuch  readers  as  have  a  relifh  for  thefe 
analytical  operations. 

But  there  is  another  principal  reafon  for  the  fmall 
progrefs  which  has  been  made  in  the  theory  of  feaman- 
ihip  :  This  is  the  errors  of  the  tlieory  irfelf,  which  fup- 
poles  the  impulfions  of  a  fluid  to  be  in  the  duplicate  ra- 
tio of  the  fine  of  incidence.  The  moft  careful  compa- 
rifon  which  has  been  made  between  the  refults  of  this 
theory  and  matter  of  faift  is  to  be  feen  in  the  experi- 
ments made  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  mentioned  in  the  article  Resisjasce 
of  Flu'idj.  We  fubjoin  another  abftradl  of  them  in 
the  following  table  ;  where  col.  lit  gives  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence ;  col.  zd  gives  the  impulfions  really  obfcrved  ; 
col.  3d  the  impulfes,  had  they  followed  the  duplicate 
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ratio  of  the  fines ;  and  col  4th  the  impulfes,  if  they  were 
in  the  fimple  ratio  ot  the  fines. 
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Here  we  fee  an  enormous  difference  in  the  great  obli- 
quities. When  the  angle  of  incidence  is  only  fix  de- 
grees, the  obferved  impulfe  is  forty  timss  greater  than 
the  theoretical  impulfe  ;  at  12°  it  is  ten  times  greater  * 
at  18°  it  is  more  than  four  times  greater  ;  and  at  24°  ic 
is  almoft  three  times  greater.  jy 

No  wonder  then  that  the  deduiflions  from  this  theory  And  the 
are  fo  ufelefs  and  fo  unlike  what  we  familiarly  obfcrve.  «'^<'"'*'''" 
We  took  notice  of  this  when  we  were  confidering   the 
leeway  of  a  reflangular  box,  and  thus  fasv  a  reafon  for 
admitting  an  incomparably  fmaller  leeway  than  wh:it 
would  refult  from  the  laborious  computations  neceffary 
by  the  theory.     This  error  in  theory  has  as  great  an  in- 
fluence on  the  impulfions  of  air  when  a<fling  obliquely 
on  a  fail  ;  and  tlie  experience   of  Mr  Robins    and   of 
the  Chevalier  Borda  on  the  oblique  impulfions  of  air  are 
perfedtly  conformable  (as  far  as  they  go)  to  thofe   of 
the  academicians  on  water.     The  oblique  impulfions  of 
the  wind  are  therefore  much  more  efficacious  for  pref- 
fing  the  (hip  in  the  diredion  of  her  courfe   than  tlie 
theory  allows  us  to  fuppofe  j  and  the  progrefs  of  a  fliip 
plying  to  windward   is  much  greater,  botli  becaufe  the 
oblique  impulfes  of  the  wind  are  more  effeflive,  and  be- 
caufe the  leeway  is   much  fmaller,   than  we   fuppofe. 
Were  not  this  the  cafe,  it  would  be    impoffible   for  a 
fquare-rigged  (hip  to  get  to  windward.     The  impulfe 
on  her  fails  when  clofe-lianled  would  be  fo  trifling  that 
Ihe  would  not  have  a  third  part  of  the  velocity    which 
we  fee  her  acquire  :  and  this  trifling  velocity  ^^ouldb.: 
wafted  in  leeway;  for  we  have  feen  that  the  diminution 
of  the  oblique  impulfes  of  the  water  is  accompanied  by 
an  increafe  of  leeway.    But  we  fee  that  in  the  great  ob- 
liquities the  impulfions  continue  to  be  very  confideiable, 
and  that  even  an  incidence  of  fix  degrees  gives  an  impufe 
as  great  as  the  theory  allows  to  an  incidence   of  40. 
We  may  therefore,  on  all  occafions,  keep   tlic  yards 
more  fquare  ;  and  the  lofs  which  we  fuftain  by  the  dimi 
nution  of  the  very  oblique  impulfe  will  be    more    than 
compenfated  by  its  more  favourable  direflion  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  fhip's  keel.     Let   us  take  an  example  ot 
this.     Suppofe  the  wind  about  two   points  before  the 
beam,  making  an  angle  of  68"  witli   the  keel.     The 
theory  afflgns  43°  for  the   inclination  of  the  wiild   to 
D  d  the 
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the  fail   and  25==  for  the  trim  of  the  fail.     The  perpen-  or  by  graphical  operations,  which  will  give  the  ve!o- 

dicul.ir  inipulle   being    fuppofcd    1000,  the  theoretical  cities  ot  a  ihip  in  every  different  courfe,  and  correfpond- 

impulle  for  43"  is  465.  This  reduced  in  the  proportion  ing  to  every  trim  ot  fail.     And  let  it  be  here  obfcrved, 

of  rad-u5  to  the  fine  of  25",  gives  the  impulfein  the  di-  that  the  trim  ot  the  fiil  is  not  to    be    ellimated   in   de- 

rea.on  of  the  courfe  only    197.  grees  of  inclination  of  the   yards  ;  becaufe,  as  we  have 

But  if  we  eafc  off  the  lee-braces   till  the  yard  makes  already  remarked,  we  cannot  obferve  nor  adjuft  the  la- 

an  an"-le  of  50"  with  the  keel,  and  allows   the  wind  an  teen  fails  in  this  way.    But,  in  making  the  experiments 

incidence  of  no  more  than  l8^  we  have  the  experiment-  for  afcertaining  the  impulfe,   the  exaa   pnfition  of  the 

ed  impulfe  414,  which,  when  reduced  in  the  proportion  tacks  and  Iheets  ot   the  fails  are  to  be  noted  j  and  this 

of  radius  to  the    fine  of  50",  gives  an  cffeflive  impulfe  combination  of_adjuftments  is  to  pafs  by  the  name  of  a 
317.     In  hke  manner,  the  trim  56",  with  the  incidence 


12",  o-ives  an  effedive  impulfe  337  ;  and  the  trim  62", 
•with  the  incidence  only  6",  givcb  353. 

Hencf.it   would  at  firR  fight  appear  that  the   anple 
DCB  of  6^°  and  WCD  of  6°  would  be  better  for  hold- 
ing a  couife  within  fix  points  of  the  wind  than  any 
more  oblique  potition  of  the  falls  ;   but  it  will  only  give    c  /"',  &c.  are  proportional  to  the  velocities  m  thefe  co»r 
a  greater  initicd  impulfe.     As  the  Ihip  accelerates,  the    fcs;  and  by  means  ot  this  curve  we  can  find  the  poii- 
wind  apparently  comes  ahead,  and  we  muft  continue  to 


certain  tiim.  Thus  that  trim  of  all  the  fails  maybe 
called  40,  whofe  direolion  is  experimentally  found  equi- 
valent to  a  flatfurface  trimmed  to  the  obliquity  40". 

Having  done  this,  we  may  conftrud  a  figure  for 
each  trim  fimilar  to  fig.  8.  where,  indead  of  a  circle, 
we  Ihall  have  a  cur\e  C  O  M'F',   whofe  chords  C  F', 


brace  up  as  the'  (hip  frelhens  her  way.  It  is  not  unulual 
for  her  to  acquiie  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  Telocity  of 
the  wind  ;  in  which  cafe  the  wind  comes  apparently 
ahead  more  than  two  points,  when  the  yards  mull 
be  braced  up   to  35",  and  this  allows  an  impulfe 


',  which  is  moll  remote  from  any  line  C  M  from  which 
we  wifh  to  withdraw  :  and  thus  we  may  folve  all  the 
principal  problems  of  the  art. 

We  hope  that  it  will  not  be  accounted  prcfumption 
in  us  to  expert  more  improvement  from  a  theory 
tounded  on  judicious  experiments  only,  than  from  a 


frequently    theory  of  the  impulfe  of  fluids,   which  is   found  fo  in- 


greater  than  about  7".     Now  this  IS   very         .  .  ,     ,  ,.         •  ,    r    i.   r    r  „  1,  • 

obfetved  in  good  Ihips,  which  in  a  britk  gale  and  fmooth  conhftent  with  oblervalton,  and  ot  whofe  fallacy  all  its 

water  will  go  five  or  fix  knots  clofe  hauled,  the   fliip's  authors,  from    Newton   to     D'Alembert,    entertained 

head  fix  points  from  the  wind,  and  the   fails  no  more  firong  fufpicions.     Again,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend       ^^ 

t  lan  jult'fuU,  but  ready  to  fliiver  by  the   fmalleft   luff,  this  view  of  the  fubjeit  to  the  attention  of  the  Society  Recom- 

AU  this  would  be  impuffible  by  the  ufu;il  theory;  and  in  for   the  Improvement   of  Naval  Architecture,  mendedto 

this  refpea  thefe    evperimenls  of  the  French  academy  Should  thefe  patriotic  gentlemen  entertain  a  favourable  'h'^  Snccty 

give  a  fine  illullration  oi  the   teaman's  practice.     They  opinion  of  the  plan,  and  honour  us  with  their  coire-  "Z^^^^^;;'^- 

account  for  what  we  thould  otherwife  be  much  puzzled  fpondence,  we  will  cheertully  impart  to  them  out  no-  jjf  j^aval 

to  explain  ;  and  the  great  progrefs  which  is  made   by  tions  of  the  way   m  which  b.);h  thele  trains  ol  experi-  Arcliite«. 

a  Ihip  dole  hauled  being   pcrfedly  agreeable  to  what  ments  may  be  prolecuted  with  luccefs,  andrefults  ob- ture. 
we  Ihould    expeft  from  the  law  of  oblique  impullion 


tained  in  which  we  may  confide  ;  and  we  content  our- 
felves  at  prefentwith  offering  to  the  public  thefe  hints, 
which  are  not  the  fpeculations  of  a  man  of  mere  fcience 
but  of  one  who,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  mechanical  nature,  has  the  experience  of  feveral 


deducible  from  thefe  fo   oiten  mentioned  experiments, 

while  it  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  common  theory, 

Ihould  make  us  abandon  the  theory  without  hefitation, 

and  ftrenuoully  fet  about  the  eftabhfhment   of  another,  ..,„.., 

founded  entirely  on  experiments.  For  this  purpofe  the  years  lervice  m  the  Britilh  navy,  where  the  art  of  work- 
.nent,  ro- experiment,  Ihuuld  le  made  on  the  oblique  impulfions  ing  oi  Ihips  was  a  favounte  object  of  his  fcientific  at- 
pcr"for''    '  of  .air  on  as  great  a  fcale  as  potr.ble,  and  in  as  great  a    tention  4» 

rftaliUlliing  variety  of  circumtlances,  fo  as  to  furniih  a  feries  of  im-        With  thefe  cbfervations  we  conclude  our  difcufGon  Means 


motticr. 


Dulfions  for  all  an<Tles  of  obliquity.     We  have  but  four    of  the  firll  part  of  the  teaman's  talk,  and  now  proceed  employed 
or  five   experiment    on    this  fubjefl,  vi^.  two  by  Mr    to  conf.der  the  means  that  are  employed  to  prevent  or  ^°  P^^""' 
Robins  and  two  or  three  by  the  Chevalier  Borda.     Ha-    to  produce  any    deviations  trom  the  uniform  redilineal  ^^  ^^.j^ 
otten  a  feries  of  impulfions,  it  is  very  pracll-   conrte  which  has  been  telexed.  £„„,  a 

this  foundation  a  praftical  inftltute,and        Here  the  Ihip  is  to  be  conhdered  as  a  body  in  free  couifc. 
ircWe^atableofthe  vch.citiesof  a  Ihip  Ihited  to  every    fpace,    convertible  round  her    centre  of  inertia.     For 
an^^le  of  inclination  and  of  trim  ;  for   nothing  is  more    whatever  may  be  the  point  round  which  fhe  turns,  this 
cenainthan  the  refolution  of  the  impulfe  perpendicular    motion  may  always  be  confidered  as  compounded  of  a 
1  into  a  force  in  the  direaion  of  the  keel,  and   rotation  round  an  axis  paffing  though  her  centre  of 

gravity  or  inertia.     She  is  impelled  by  the  wind  and  by 


ving  thus 

cable  to  raife  on  this 


to  the  f 

a  lateral  force. 

We  are 
Le  made  on 


alfo  difpofed  to  think  that  experiments  might  the  water  afting  on  many  furtaces  differently  inclined 

,  E  I,,  .u.  -n  .1  model  very  nicely  rigged  with  fails,  and  to  each  other,  and  the  impulfe  on  each  is  perpendicular 

trunmed  in  every  different  de^ree,Vhich  would  point  to  the  furface.     In  order  therefore  that  (he  may  con- 

f  Mt  ,hc-ft'€-ia^^eaion  of  the  impulfe  on  the  falL,  and  tinue  tleadily  in  one  courfe,  it  is  not  only  necetfary  that 


cut  ihcTK€-!-a-ftfreaion  ot  tlie  imp 
the  comparative  force  of  thefe  inipnlfes  in  different  di- 
re'aions  of  the  wind.  The  method  would  be  very  ti- 
rnilar  to  that  for  examining  the  impulfe  of  the  water  ou 
the  hull,  If  this  can  alfo  be  afcertained  experimental- 
ly, the  intelligent  reader  wjUealily  fee  that  the  whole 
motion  of  a  Ihip  under  fail  may  be  determined  for  every 
cafe.     Tables  may  then  be  conllruatd  by  cakalation, 


the  impelling  forces,  etlimated  in  their  mean  direaion 
be  equal  and  oppoiite  to  the  refitUng  forces  etlimated 
in  their  mean  direaion  ;  but  alfo  that  thefe  two  direc- 
tions may  pafs  through  one  point,  otherwife  flie  will  be 
atfea'^d  as  a  log  of  wood  is  when  pufhed  in  oppofitc 
direaions  by  two  force?,  which  are  equal  indeed,  but 
arc  applied  to  diff«uiit  parts  of  the  log.    A  Ihip  mull 

be 
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be  conCdereJ  as  a  lever,  aft.d  on  in  difF;rent  parts  l)y 
torces  in  dilFcrcnt  direiti.ms,  and  the  whole  balancing 
each  other  round  iHaC  puint  or  axis  where  the  equiva- 
lent ol  <til  the  relilling  lorces  paifei^.  This  may  be  con- 
fiderej  as  a  point  fupjjorted  by  ihs  relLHng  force,  and 
as  a  lort  ot  iulcruni  ;  tlxreloie,  in  order  thai  the  Ihip 
may  maintain  her  p jfitiun,  the  enevgies  or  monmnt.i  of 
all  the  impcihng  lortes  round  this  p^.int  mutt  oalance 
each  otiier. 

When  a  iLIp  fails  right  afore  the  wind,  with  her 
yard^  Iqiiare,  ic  is  evident  that  tiie  inipuh'eb  on  each  fide 
ot  tiie  K^el  are  cqu  tl,  as  alio  tlieir  mechanical  iHoiiunta 
louud  ai.y  axis  palling  perpendicularly  through  the 
keel.  So  a.c  the  actions  of  the  water  on  her  bows. 
"  ijut  when  Ihe  fads  on  a  oblique  courfe,  with  her  yards 
braced  up  on  ei;her  fide,  Ihe  fullains  a  prcffure  in  the 
direction  CI  (lig.  5.)  perpendicular  to  the  fail.  This, 
by  giving  her  a  late.al  preifure  LI,  as  well  as  a  prelfure 
CI.  alieaJ,  Caiiles  her  to  make  leeway,  and  to  move  in 
a  line  C  b  inclined  to  C  B.  By  this  means  the  balance 
of  a<5lion  on  the  two  bow>  if  dcitroycd  ;  the  general  ini- 
pullc  on  the  lee-bow  is  increafcd  \  and  that  on  the  wea- 
thei-bow  IS  diminilhed.  The  combined  inipulle  is  there- 
fore no  longer  in  tlie  dircdlion  BC,  but  (in  the  llate  of 
uniform  m.jtion)in  the  dircclioii  IC. 

Sjpp.ife  that  in  an  initant  the  whole  fails  are  annihi- 
lated and  the  impelling  preifure  CI,  which  precifeiy  ba- 
lanced the  refilling  preifure  on  tlie  bows,  removed.  The 
Ihip  tends,  by  her  inertia,  to  proceed  in  tlie  direction 
CA.  This  tendency  produces  a  continuation  of  tlie  re- 
iillance  in  the  oppolite  dire^ion  IC,  which  is  not  di- 
reitHy  oppofed  to  the  tendency  of  the  fliip  in  the  direc- 
tion C  />;  therefore  the  liiip'a  head  would  immediately 
come  up  to  the  wind.  The  experienced  feaman  will  re- 
coiled fomediing  like  this  when  the  fails  are  fuddenly 
lowered  when  coming  to  anchor.  It  does  not  hap- 
pen folcly  from  tue  obliquity  of  the  aftion  on  tlie  bows  : 
It  would  happen  to  the  parallelopiped  of  fig.  2.  which 
was  fultaiuing  a  lateral  impulfiun  B.  Hn.'x,  and  a  dire<fl 
impullion  A'cof.'  x.  Thefe  are  continued  for  a  mo- 
ment after  the  annihilation  of  the  fail ;  but  being  no 
longer  oppofed  by  a  force  in  the  direiflion  CD,  but  by 
a  force  in  the  direction  C  b,  the  force  B-  fm.'  x  mull 
prevail,  and  the  body  is  not  only  retarded  in  its  motion, 
but  its  head  turns  toward  the  wind.  But  this  effeiff 
of  the  leeway  is  greatly  inciealed  by  the  curved  form 
of  the  Ihip's  bowj.  This  occalions  the  centre  of  effort 
t>t  all  the  impulfions  of  the  water  on  the  lee  fide  of  the 
Ihip  to  be  very  far  forward,  and  this  fo  much  the  more 
remarkably  as  Ihe  is  (harper  afore.  It  is  in  general  not 
much  abaft  the  foremail.  Now  the  centre  of  the  Ihip's 
tendency  to  continue  her  motion  is  the  fame  with  her 
centre  of  gravity,  and  this  is  generally  but  a  little  be- 
fore the  mainmalt.  She  is  therefore  in  the  fame  con- 
dition nearly  as  if  Ihe  were  pulhed  at  the  mainmall  in 
a  diredion  parallel  to  C  b,  and  at  the  foiemall  by  a 
force  parallel  to  IC.  The  evident  confequence  of  this 
is  a  tendency  to  come  up  to  the  wind.  This  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  Ctuation  of  the  fails,  provided  only  that 
they  have  been  trimmed  obliquely. 

This  tendency  if  the  ihip's  head  to  windward  is  call- 
ed GRIPING  in  the  feaman's  language,  and  is  greaiefl. 
in  Ihips  which  are  lliarp  forward,  as  we  have  faid  al- 
ready. This  circumffance  is  eafily  underftood.  What- 
ever is  the  direction  of  the  fliip's  motion,  the  abfolute 
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impulfe  on  that  j  art  of  the  bow  immeJiatelv  contiga- 
c.u»  to  B  IS  pcn'cndicular  to  that  very  part  of  t;-.e  i.ir- 
tace.  The  more  acut'r,  therefore,  that  the  angle  of  the 
buw  is,  the  more  will  ilie  impulle  on  that  pait  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  keel,  and  the  greater  will  be  its  ener- 
gy to  turn  the  head  tti  windward. 

Thus  we  are  enabled  to  undcriland  or  to  fee  the  pro- 
pticty  of  the  dilpolition  of  the  f.iils  of  a  flrp.  We  fee 
htr  crowded  wniif.nis  forward,  and  even  many  faih  ex- 
tended far  before  her  bow,  fuch  as  the  Iprtlai!,  the 
bowlprit  topf.iil,  the  f  re-topmall  (layf.i  1,  tiie  jib,  and 
Hying  jio.  The  faiU  abaft  are  compar.itively  ftnaller. 
The  lads  on  the  mizenmall  are  much  fmalkr  than  thofe 
on  ihe  foremalt.  All  the  ftayfails  hoiiied  on  the  main- 
mall may  be  confidered  as  headlV.ils,  bccaufe  their  cen- 
tres of  cifort  are  conhJerably  before  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity ot  the  Ihip;  and  notwithllanding  thisdifpolition, 
it  generally  requires  a  fmall  action  of  the  rudder  to 
counteraifl  the  windward  tendency  of  the  lee-bow.  This 
is  confidered  as  a  good  quality  wlien  moderate  ;  be- 
caufe  it  enables  the  leaman  to  throw  the  fails  aback,  and 
Itop  the  ihip's  way  in  a  moment,  if  Ihe  be  in  danger 
from  any  thing  ^head  ;  and  ti,e  Ihip  which  does  ik  t 
carry  a  little  of  a  weather  helm,  is  always  a  dull 
failer. 

In  order  to  judge  fomewhat  more  accurately  of  the 
ai5tiun  of  the  water  and  fails,  fuppofe  the  Ihip  A  B 
(tig.  5.)  to  have  its  fails  on  the  mizenmall  D,  the 
mainmall  E,  and  foremail  F,  braced  up  or  trimmed 
alike,  and  that  the  three  lines  D  /,  E  f,  F/,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  fails,  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  impulfeJ 
on  the  fails.  The  fhip  is  driven  ahead  and  to  leeward^ 
and  moves  in  the  path  aQ.h.  This  path  is  fo  inclined 
to  the  line  of  the  keel  that  the  medium  direiftion  of  the 
refinance  of  the  water  is  parallel  to  the  diredlion  of  the 
impulfe.  A  line  CI  may  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  lines 
D  I,  E*  Y f,  and  equal  to  their  fum  :  and  it  may  be 
drawn  from  fuch  a  point  C,  that  the  adlons  on  all  the 
parts  of  the  hull  between  C  and  B  may  balance  the 
momenta  of  all  the  afiions  on  the  hull  between  C  and  A. 
This  point  may  juftly  be  called  the  centre  of  effort,  or 
the  centre  ofrefijlance.  We  cannot  deteimine  this  point 
for  want  of  a  proper  theory  of  the  reliftance  ot  fluids. 
Nay,  although  experiments  like  thofe  of  the  Parilian 
academy  fhould  give  us  the  mod  perfeA  knowledge  of 
the  intenlity  of  the  oblique  impulfes  on  a  fquare  loot, 
we  Ihould  hardly  be  benefited  by  them  :  for  the  adtion  of 
the  water  on  a  fquare  foot  of  the  hull  at  p,  forinllance, 
isfo  modified  by  the  iniervention  of  the  ftream  of  wa- 
ter which  has  ftiuck  the  hull  about  B,  and  glided  along 
the  bow  B  op,  that  the  preifure  on  p  is  totally  different 
from  what  it  would  have  been  were  it  a  fquare  foot  of 
furface  detached  from  the  rell,  and  prefented  in  the 
fame  pofition  to  the  water  moving  in  the  direftion  bC 
For  it  is  found,  that  the  refill  inces  given  to  planes  join- 
ed fo  as  to  form  a  wedge,  or  to  curved  furtaces,  are 
widely  different  from  the  accumulated  refinances,  calcu- 
lated for  their  feparate  parts,  agreeably  to  the  experi- 
ments of  the  academy  on  fingle  furfaces.  We  there- 
fore do  not  attempt  to  afcertain  the  point  C  by  theory  ; 
but  it  may  be  accurately  determined  by  the  expei  iments 
which  we  have  fo  (Irongly  recommended  ;  and  we  offer 
tills  as  an  additional  inducement  for  profecuting  them. 

Draw  through  C  a  hne  perpendicular  to  CI,  that  is, 

parallel  to  the    fails  ;  and  let  the  lines  of  imf  ulfe  of  the 

D  d  2  three 


4/ 

Propriety 
of  tli«  dif- 
poCtinn  ef 
the  fiiU  of 
a  Clip. 


46 
AtSion  nf 
the  water 
and  the 
fails. 


47 
Centre  of 
effort 


4R 
To  be  rf«- 
ttrmined 
1  y  fxpcri- 
mcr.t-. 
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49 
f  (luili- 
l.rium  pre- 
fcrvcd  by 
the  pofition 
of  the  fails. 


.50 
Confe- 
quencc  of 
deftroy- 
ing  it. 


threa  faili  cut  it  i:i  die  points  /,  i,  anj  m.  This  line 
/■  ;u  may  ho  confidered  as  a  lever,  movc.ib'e  round  C, 
and  acted  on  at  the  points  /,  /•,  and  i/j,  by  three  f  >i  ces. 
Th;  rotatory  momentum  ct'th.-  fails  on  the  mi/.eniralt 
is  U/  X  /  C  ;  that  cf  the  iiiils  on  the  ma'nm.ill:  is 
ILi  X  i  C  ;  and  die  momentum  of  the  fails  on  tl;e  forc- 
niaft  is  Yf  X  vi  C.  The  two  firil  tend  to  prcfs  forward 
the  arm  C  i,  and  then  to  turn  the  (hip's  head  towards 
the  wind.  The  aflion  of  ihe  falls  on  the  foremaR  tends 
to  pull  the  arm  C  m  forward,  and  produce  a  contrary 
to:ation.  If  the  (hip  under  thefe  three  fails  keeps  (Ica- 
dily  in  her  courfe,  without  the  aid  of  the  rudder,  we 
muft  have  D  /  x  i  C  +  E  ^  x  /  C  =  F/  x  w  C.  This 
is  very  pollible,  and  is  often  I'een  in  a  ihip  under  her 
mizen-topfall,  main-topfail,  and  fore-topfail,  all  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  their  furfaces  duly  proportioned  by 
reefing.  If  more  fails  are  fet,  we  mull  always  have  a 
fimilar  equilibrium.  A  certain  number  of  ihem  will 
have  their  efforts  djrei^cd  from  the  larboard  arm  of  the 
lever  ;'  vi  lying  to  leeward  of  CI,  and  a  ceitain  number 
will  have  their  efforts  diietfled  from  the  llarboard  arm 
lying  to  windward  of  CI.  The  fum  of  the  produfls  of 
each  of  the  firft  fet,  by  their  dill.inces  from  C,  muft  be 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  iimilar  produfls  of  the  other 
fet.  As  this  equilibiium  is  all  that  is  necefTaiy  for  pre- 
ferving  the  Ihip's  pofition,  and  the  ceffation  of  it  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  converfion  ;  and  as  thefe  flates 
of  the  (hip  may  be  had  by  means  of  the  three  fquare 
fuils  only,  when  their  furfaces  are  properly  proportion- 
ed— it  is  plain  thatevery  movement  may  be  executed  and 
explained  by  their  means.  This  will  greatly  fimplify  our 
luture  difcuffioH'--.  We  fhall  therefore  fuppofe  in  future 
that  there  are  only  the  three  topEiils  fet,  and  that  their 
furfaces  are  fo  adjufted  by  reefing,  that  their  anions 
exa<5lly  b.ilance  each  other  round  that  point  C  of  the 
middle  line  AB.v.here  the  ailions  of  the  water  on  the 
different  parts  of  her  bottom  in  like  manner  balance 
each  other.  This  point  C  may  be  differently  fituated 
in  the  ihip  according  to  the  leeway  (he  makes,  depend- 
ing on  tlie  trim  of  the  fails  ;  and  theref  re  althinigh  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  three  fui  faces  may  balance 
each  other  in  one  flate  of  leeway,  they  may  happen  not 
to  do  io  in  another  ft^te.  But  tie  equilibrium  is  evi- 
dently attainable  in  every  cafe,  and  we  thereiore  (hall  al- 
ways fuppofe  it. 

It  mult  now  be  obferved,  that  when  this  equilibrium 
is  deftroycd,  as,  for  exatiiple,  by  turning  the  edge  of  the 
jiiizen  topfail  to  the  wind,  which  the  fcamen  call_yZ;'iii?r- 
ing  the  mizen-topfai',  and  which  may  be  confidered  as 
equivalent  to  the  removing  the  mizen-topfail  entirely,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  (hip  will  round  the  point  C, 
this  point  remaining  fixed.  The  fliip  mull  be  confi- 
dered as  a  free  body,  (till  afled  on  by  a  number  of 
forces,  which  no  longer  balance  each  other  ;  and  (lie 
mud  therefore  begin  to  turn  round  a  fpontaneous  axis 
of  converfion,  winch  mufl  be  determined  in  the  way  fet 
fori h  in  thcarticle  Rotatios.  It  is  of  importance  to 
(loint  out  in  general  where  this  axis  is  fituated.  There- 
fore let  G  (fig.  10. )  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
Ihip.  Draw  the  line  y  G  t)  parallel  to  the  yards,  cut- 
ting Yi  d\r\q,  E  f  in  r,  CI  in  /,  and  F/  in  •».  While 
the  three  fails  are  fet,  the  line  qv  may  be  confidered  as 
a  lever  aifled  on  by  four  forces,  ii.';.  I)  </,  impelling  the 
lever  f  rward  particularly  in  the  point  q;  Ec,  im- 
pellirg  it  forward  in  the  point  r  ;  Y J\  impelling  it  for- 


ward in  the  point  v  ;  and  CI,  impelling  it  backw.iril 
in  the  point  t.  Thefe  forces  balance  e.ich  other  bo-.h 
in  rcfpcift  cf  progrcllive  motion  and  of  rotatory  energy  : 
for  CI  was  taken  equal  to  the  fum  cf  D  d,  E  e,  and  Yf; 
fo  that  no  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  lliip's  pro- 
grcfs  in  hei  courfe  is  fuppofed. 

ISut  by  taking  away  the  mizen-topfail,  both  the  equi- 
libriums are  deftroyed.  A  part  D  d  of  the  accelerating 
force  is  taken  away  ;  and  yet  the  (hip,  by  her  inertia  or 
iaiicrent  force,  tends,  (or  a  moment,  to  proceed  in  the 
direftion  C^  with  her  (ormer  velocity  ;  and  by  this  ten- 
dency exeits  for  a  moment  the  fame  prefllire  CI  on  the 
water,  and  fuftains  the  fame  refift.ince  IC.  She  mull 
therefore  be  retarded  in  her  motion  by  the  excefs  ot  thu 
reiillance  IC  over  the  remaining  impelling  forces  E  ' 
and  Y f,  that  is,  by  a  force  equal  and  oppofite  to  D  d. 
She  will  thetefore  be  retaided  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
the  mizen-topfail  were  ftill  fet,  and  a  force  equal  ant'. 
oppofite  to  its  ailion  were  applied  to  G  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  fhe  would  foon  acquire  a  fmaller  velocity, 
which  would  again  bring  all  things  into  equilibrium  ; 
and  (he  would  (land  on  in  the  fame  courfe,  without 
changing  eithei  her  leeway  or  the  pofition  of  her 
head. 

But  the  equihbrium  of  the  lever  is  alfo  deflroyed. 
It  is  now  acied  on  by  three  forces  only,  Wa.  E^anil 
Y ft  impelling  it  forward  in  the  points  r  and  t,  and  IC 
impelling  it  backward  in  the  point/.  Make  ri'  ;  r  0=:: 
E  c  -|-  Y f:  Yf,  and  make  0/1  parallel  to  CI  and  equal 
to  E  f  -j-  Yf,  Then  we  know,  from  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics,  that  the  force  o;t  afling  at  0  will 
have  the  fame  momentum  or  energy  to  turn  the  lever 
round  ony  point  whatever  as  the  two  forces  E  ^  and  F_/" 
applied  at  r  anil  v  ;  and  now  the  lever  is  afled  rn  by- 
two  forces,  •viz.  IC,  urging  it  backwards  in  the  point 
/,  and  0/"  urging  it  forwards  in  the  point  5.  It  mult 
therefore  turn  round  like  a  floating  log,  which  gets  two 
blows  in  oppt.fite  direftions.  If  we  now  make  IC — op 
:  0 p  :=  t  0  :  t  X,  ox  IC  — 0 p  :  IC  =:  1 0  :  0  *,  and  apply 
to  the  point  x  a  force  equal  to  IC — op  in  the  dircdlon 
IC  ;  we  know,  by  the  common  principles  of  mechanics 
that  this  force  IC — Oj*  will  pioduce  the  fame  rotation 
round  any  point  as  the  two  forces  IC  and  op  appl'ed 
in  their  proper  directions  at  /  and  ».  Let  us  examine 
the  fituaticn  of  the  point  x. 

The  foice  IC — 5/1  is  evidently  =  D  d,  and  0  ^  i-> 
=  E  <?  -f  Yf.  Therefore  0  t  :  f  x  =  Y>  d  :  0  p.  But  be- 
caule,  when  all  the  fails  were  filled,  there  was  an  equi- 
librium round  C,  and  therefore  rrund  /,  and  becaufe 
the  force  op  afting  at  0  is  equivalent  to  Ef  and  Yf 
adling  at  r  and  v,  we  mud  Kill  have  the  equilibrium  ; 
and  therefore  we  have  the  momentum  U  d  x  q  1  ■=  0 p 
X  ot.  Therefore  0  t  :  t  q  —  Y>  d  :  op,  and  t  q  =z  t  x. 
Therefore  the  point  .v  is  the  f^ime  with  the  point  q.  .j 

Therefore,  when  we  Ihiver  ilie  mizen-topfail,  the  ro-  By  ihiver- 
tation  of  the  fhip  is  the  fame  as  if  the  (hip  were  at  red,  ing  the 
and  a  force  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  aftion  of  the  mi-  ni'zcn-top- 
zen-topfiil  were  applied  at  q  or  at  D,  or  at  any  point 
in  the  line  D  q. 

This  miglit  have  been  fhnwn  in  anolh.er  and  fhorter 
way.  Suppofe  all  falls  filled,  the  (hip  is  in  equilibrio. 
This  will  be  difturbed  by  applying  to  D  a  force  oppo- 
fite to  D  (/  ;  and  if  the  force  be  alio  equal  to  D  d,  it  is 
evident  that  thefe  two  forces  deftroy  each  other,  and 
that  th'S  application  of  the  force  rf  D  is  equivalent  to 
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the  taHr.g  avrav  of  t!ic  m'zen-topf lil.  Kiit  we  choofe  to 
give  the  whole  mechanical  inveftigation ;  becaufe  it 
gava  us  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  tlic  re.ider, 
in  a  cafe  of  very  ealy  comprehenlion,  the  precil'e  man- 
ner  in  which  the  fliip  is  acied  on  by  the  diiferent  fails 
and  by  the  water,  and  what  Ihare  each  of  them  has  in 
the  motion  ultimately  produced.  We  (ball  not  repeat 
this  manner  of  procedure  in  other  cafes,  bccaulea  little 
refleiflion  on  the  part  of  the  reader  will  now  enable  him 
to  trace  the  moans  operandi  through  all  its  Heps. 

We  now  fee  tiiat,  both  in  rcfpe<fk  of  progrefTive  mo- 
tion and  of  converfion,  the  fliip  is  alTeifted  by  fhivering 
the  fail  D,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  a  force  equal  and 
oppolite  to  D  d  were  applied  at  1),  or  at  any  point  in 
the  line  D  </.  We  mull  now  have  recourfc  to  the  prin- 
ciples ellabMhed  under  the  article  Rotation. 

Let/>  reprefent  a  particle  of  matter,  r  its  radius  vec- 
tor, or  its  diftance^G  from  an  axis  palling  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  let  M  reprefent  the  whole 
quantity  of  matter  t  f  the  Ihip.      Then  its  momentum 

of  inertia  is  =  //>.  r'  (fee  Rotation,  n°  18.)  The 
fliip,  impelled  in  the  point  D  by  a  force  in  the  direc- 
tion d  D,  will  begin  to  turn  round  a  fpontaneous  verti- 
cal axis,  pafling  through  a  point  S  of  the  line  q  G, 
which  is  drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  per- 
pendicular to  the  direfiion  d  D  of  the  external  force, 
and  the  dillance  Go  of  this  axis  from  the  centre  of  gra- 

fp.r^ 

vity  iszz'Y- (fee    Rotation,  n"  96.),  and  it  is 

M-G^ 

taken  on  the  oppofitc  fids  of  G  from  q,  that  is,  S  and 
q  are  on  oppofite  fides  of  G. 

Let  us  exprefs  the  external  force  by  the  fymbol  F. 
It  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  number  of  pounds,  being  the 
prelfure  of  the  wind  moving  with  the  velocity  V  and 
inclination  a  on  the  furface  of  the  lail  D  ;  and  may 
therefore  be  computed  either  by  the  theoretical  or  ex- 
perimental law  of  oblique  impolfes.  Having  obtained 
this,  we  can  afcertain  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rota- 
tion and  the  abfolute  velocity  of  any  given  point  of  the 
fhip  by  means  of  the  theorems  eilablilhed  in  the  article 
Rotation. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  this  inveftigation,  we  (liall 
confider  the  a.5tion  of  the  rudder,  which  operates  pre- 
cifely  in  the  fime  m.anner.  Let  the  Ihip  AB  (fig.  11.) 
hive  her  rudder  in  the  fofition  AD,  the  helm  being 
hard  a  llarbard,  while  the  (hip  failing  on  the  {lar- 
board tack,  and  making  leeway,  keeps  on  the  courfe 
a  !>.  The  lee  furface  of  the  rudder  meets  the  water 
obliquely.  The  very  foot  of  the  rudder  meets  it  in  the 
direilion  DE  parallel  to  ab.  The  parts  farther  up 
meet  it  with  farther  obliquities,  and  with  various  velo- 
cities, as  it  glides  round  the  bot'om  of  the  (liip  and 
falls  into  the  wake.  It  ii  abfolutcly  impolTible  to  cal- 
cuLite  the  accumulated  impulfe.  We  Ihall  not  be  far 
midaken  in  the  defle«5lion  uf  each  contiguous  filament, 
as  it  quits  the  bottom  and  glides  along  the  rudder ; 
but  we  neither  know  the  velocity  of  the/e  filaments,  nor 
the  detledion  and  ve'ocity  of  the  filaments  gliding 
without  them.  We  therefore  imagine  that  all  compu- 
tations on  this  fubje.fl  are  in  vain.  Eut  it  is  enough 
for  our  purpofc  that  we  know  the  diredion  of  the  ab- 
folute prelTure  which  they  exert  on  its  furface.  It  is 
in  the  diredlion  D  d,  perpendicular  to  that  furface.  We 
alfo  way  be  confident  th^i  this  preflure  is  very  confider- 
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.able,  in  proportion  to  ti.e  naicn  cf  the  water  on  the 
(hip's  bovyrs,  Or  of  the  wind  011  the  fails  ;  and  we  may 
fuppofe  it  to  be  nearly  in  the  proportion  cf  the  fquarc 
of  the  velocity  of  the  (hip  in  her  courfe;  but  we  can- 
not affirm  it  to  be  accurately  in  that  proportion,  fcr 
reafonsthat  will  readily  occur  to  cue  who  c.-infiders  tlic 
way  in  which  the  water  falls  in  behind  the  (hip. 

It  is  obfcrvcd,  however,  that  a  tine  failer  always  c„ae  iV 
(leers  well,  and  thit  all  movements  by  means  of  the  aCncilurt. 
rudder  are  performed  with  great  rapidity  when  the 
velocity  of  the  (hip  is  great.  We  (hall  fee  by  and  by, 
that  the  fpeed  with  which  the  fhip  performs  the  angu- 
lar movements  h  in  the  proportion  of  her  progreflive 
velocity:  For  we  (hall  fee  that  the  fquarcs  of  the  ti:;;es 
of  perfrrming  the  evolution  are  as  the  impulfes  iriverfe- 
ly,  which  are  as  the  iqaares  of  the  velocities.  There  is 
perhaps  no  force  which  afls  on  a  (liip  that  can  be 
more  accurately  determined  by  experiment  than  this. 
Let  the  (hip  ride  in  a  dream  or  tideway  whofe  velccity 
is  accurately  meafured  ;  and  let  her  ride  from  two  mcor- 
ings,  fo  that  her  bow  may  be  a  fixed  point.  Let  a 
fmall  tow-line  be  laid  out  from  her  ftern  or  quarter  ac 
right  angles  to  the  keel,  and  connedled  with  fome  ap- 
paratus fitted  up  on  (hoie  or  on  board  another  fhip,  by 
which  the  drain  on  it  may  be  accuiately  meafured  ;  a 
perfon  converfant  willi  mechanics  will  fee  many  ways 
in  which  this  can  be  done.  Perhi^ps  the  following  may  Howfodo 
be  as  good  as  any  :  Let  the  end  of  the  tow-line  be  fixed  urminc  it. 
to  ionie  point  as  high  out  of  the  water  as  the  point  cf 
the  lliip  from  which  it  is  given  out,  and  let  this  be  very 
high.  Let  a  block  with  a  hook  be  on  the  rope,  and 
a  confiderablc  weight  hung  on  this  hook.  Things  be- 
ing thus  prepared,  put  down  the  helm  to  a  certain  anr-le, 
fo  as  to  caufe  the  (hip  to  ftieer  off  from  the  point  to 
which  the  far  end  of  th.e  tow-line  is  attached.  This  will 
(Iretch  the  rope,  and  raife  the  weight  out  of  the  water. 
Now  heave  upon  the  rope,  to  bring  the  fhip  back  again 
to  her  former  pofition,  wiih  her  keel  in  the  direftion  of 
the  dre.tni.  When  this  pofition  is  attained,  note  care, 
fully  the  form  of  the  rope,  that  is,  die  angle  which  its 
two  parts  make  wiih  the  hcrizon.  Call  this  angle  a^ 
Every  perfon  acqu;iinted  with  ihel'e  fuljeifls  knows  th.t 
tlie  horizontal  drain  is  equal  to  half  the  weij^ht  multi- 
plied by  the  cotangent  of  a,  or  that  2  is  to  the  co- 
tangent of  a  as  the  weight  to  the  hrrlzonul  drain. 
Now  it  is  this  drain  which  balances  and  therefore  mea- 
fures  the  adlion  of  the  rudder,  ir  D  f  in  fig  11.  There- 
fore, to  have  the  abfolute  impulfe  V)  d,  we  mud  increaf: 
Df  in  the  proportion  cf  radius  to  the  fecant  of  the. 
angle  b  wh'ch  the  ludder  makes  with  the  keel.  In  :i 
great  (hip  filling  'i\x  miles  in  an  hour,  the  impulfe  ou 
the  rudder  inclined  30°  to  the  keel  is  not  lels  thai^ 
30CO  pounds.  The  furface  of  the  rudder  of  fuch  a 
(hip  contaii^s  near  80  Iquare  feet.  It  is  not,  however, 
very  necelFary  to  know  this  abf  ilute  impulfe  D  d,  Ic-  ' 

caufe  it  is  its  part  Dc  alnne  which  meafiires  the  energy 
of  the  rudder  in  producing  a  converfion.  Such  expe- 
riments, made  with  various  pofitions  of  the  rudder,  will 
give  its  energies  corrcfponding  to  thefe  pofition«,  ami 
will  ftttls  that  long  difputed  point  which  is  the  belt 
pofition  for  turning  a  (hip.     On  the  hypothefis  that  , 

the  impull'.oas  of  fluids  are  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
fines  ijf  incidence,  there  can  be  no  dv-mbtth.at  it  (houl.l 
make  an  angle  of  54''  44'  with  the  keel.  But  the  form 
of  a  large  fhip  will  net  admit  of  this,  becaufe  a  tiller  rf 
a  length  fufikient  for  managing  the  rudder  in  failin;^ 

wiik 
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vith  great  velocity  Ins  not  room  to  deviate  above  -o° 
from  t'le  direfrion  of  t'.ie  keel ;  and  in  this  pofuion  ot 
the  rudder  the  mean  i>bliqiiiiy  of  the  fiUmcrnts  of  wa- 
ter to  i:s  farfaoe  lannot  exceed  40"  or  45'^.  A  greater 
angle  would  not  be  of  much  f.-rvice,  for  it  is  never 
for  want  of  a  proper  obliquity  that  the  rudJer  f  iiis  of 
55  producing  a  cnnverlion. 
V.T)y  ^ihip  A  fhip  milTes  llays  in  rough  weather  for  want  of  a 
mifft.sftays,fjfj^(-;.„t  progreffive  velocity,  and  liecaufe  her  bows  are 
beat  off  by  the  waves:  and  theie  is  ieldom  any  d  ffi- 
culty  in  we^iias;  the  (hip,  it  Ibe  has  any  progreffive 
motion.  It  i>,  however,  always  dehrahle  to  giv:;  the 
rudder  as  much  inH;ience  as  polFible.  lisfurlace  Ihould 
be  enlarged  (efpecially  bel  nv)  as  much  as  can  bed  ^ne 
confidently  wiih  its  ftrength  and  with  the  power  of  the 
ftetrfmen  to  manage  it;  and  it  Ihould  be  put  in  the 
moit  favourable  fituation  for  the  water  to  get  at  ic  with 
great  velocity  ;  and  it  ihould  be  placed  as  tar  from  the 
axis  of  the  Ihip'a  motion  as  poffible.  Thefe  points  arc 
obtained  by  malvhi,;  the  ller.i-poll  very  uptiglit,  as  has 
always  been  done  in  the  Fiench  dockyards.  The  Bri- 
tilh  (hips  have  a  much  greater  rake  ;  but  their  builders 
are  grad  lally  adopting  the  French  forms,  experience  ha- 
ving taught  them  that  tliofe  Ihips,  whcnin  their  pnifeirion, 
are  much  mure  obedient  to  the  helm  than  their  own. — 
In  order  to  a(ccrta'n  the  motion  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  rudder,  draw  from  the  centre  of  gravity  a 
line  G  q  perpendicular  to  D  J  (D  d  being  drawn  thro' 
the  centre  of  e(fort  of  the  rudder).  1'hen,  as  in  the 
conlideration  of  the  aflion  of  the  fails,  we  may  conceive 
tlie  line  y  G  as  a  lever  connefted  with  the  (hip,  and  im- 
pelled by  a  force  D  (/afting  perpendicularly  at  q.  The 
confequence  of  this  will  be,  an  incipient  converfion  of 
the  (hip  about  a  vertical  axis  palling  through  fome 
point  S  in  the  line  q  G,  lying  on  the  other  fide  of  G 
from  q;  and  we  h.ive,  as  in  the  former  cafe,   GS  = 
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Theadion  Thus  the  aflion  and  efFedts  of  the  fills  and  of  the 
oftherud-  rudder  are  perfcdly  (imilar,  and  are  to  be  confidered  in 
to\h"tlT  "^'^^  ^""^^  manner.  We  fee  that  the  aftion  of  the  rud- 
the  fails  ^^^>  though  a  fmall  furlace  in  comparifon  of  the  fails, 
and  very  mail  be  vtry  great :  For  the  impulfe  of  water  is  many 
great.  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  wind  ;  and  the 

arm  9  G  of  the  lever,  by  which  it  aits,  is  incomparably 
greater  than  that  by  which  any  of  the  impulfions  on  the 
fails  produces  its  effeift ;  accordingly  the  ihip  yields 
much  more  rapidly  to  its  aftion  than  (he  does  to  the  la- 
teral impulfe  of  a  fail. 

Obferve  here,  that  if  G  were  a   fixed  or  fupported 

axis,  it  would  be  the  fame  thing  whether  the    abfolute 

force  D  d  of  the  rudder   afls   in  the  direftion  D  d,  or 

its    tranfverfe  part  D  e  aifls  in  the  direction  D  e,  both 

would  produce  the  fame  rotation  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  in  a 

free  body.       The  force  D  d  both  tends  to  retard  the 

fh'p's  motion  and  to  produce  a  rotation  :   It  retards  it 

as  much  as  if  the  fime  force  D  (/had  been  immediately 

applied  to  the  centre.  And  thus  the  real  motion  of  the 

Ihip  is  compounded  of  a  motion  of  the  centre  in  a  di- 

redion  parallel  to  D  J,  and  of    a  motion    round  the 

?7       centre.     Thefe  two  conftitute  the  motion  round  S. 

Employed        As  the  effefts  of  the  action  ot  the  rudder  are  both 

fls an  exam- more  remarkable  and  fomewhat  more  fimplethan  thofe 

pie  of  the    ofti^j  jvjjij    y,^  {)^.^\\  employ  them  as  an  example  of  the 

motions  of  u      -r        r    1  .•  r  r        ■  "^      .  1 

c'onvcrGon.  fnechanifm  ot  tlie  motions  of  converfion  in  general ;  and 

as  we  mud  content  ourfelvcs  in  a  work  like  this  with 


what  is  very  general,  we  fhall  fimpllfy  the  inveftigation 
by  attending  only  to  the  motion  of  converfion.  We 
can  get  an  accurate  notion  of  the  whole  motion,  ifwant- 
ed  lor  any  purpofe,  by  combining  the  progiclllve  Or 
retrograde  motion  par.illel  to  D  d  with  the  motion  of 
rotation  which  we  are  about  to  determine. 
In  this  caCc,  then,  we  obferve,  in  the  (ii  11  place,  that  the 

angular  velocity  (fee  Rotation,  n°  22.)  is       '"    ? — • 


// 


and,  as  was  (hown  in  that  article,  this  velocity  of  rota- 
tion incie  ifes  in  the  pr.  portion  of  the  time  of  the  forces 
uniform  aiSion,  and  t!ie  rotation  would  be  uniiormly  ac- 
celerated if  the  forces  did  ready  ai5t  uniformly.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  the  cale,  becaufe,  by  the  liiip's 
change  ot  po.ition  and  change  ot  proj;re(nve  velocity, 
the  diredHon  and  intenlityot  the  impell  n,;  f  rce  is  con- 
tinually changing.  But  if  two  (hips  are  performing 
limilar  evolutions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  changes  of  force 
are  limilar  in  limilar  parts  ot  the  evolution.  Therefore 
the  ci  nlideration  of  the  momentary  evolution  islufficienc 
for  enabling  us  to  compare  the  motions  of  (hips  actuated 
by  fimilar  forces,  which  is  all  we  have  in  view  at  preient. 
The  veloity  v,  generated  in  any  time  /  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  invariable  momentary  acceleration  ( which 
is  all  that  we  mean  by  faying  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
aftion  of  a  conftant  accelerating  force),  is  as  the  acce- 
leration and  the  time  jointly.  Now  what  we  call  the 
angular  velocity  is  nothing  but  this  momentary  accele- 
ration.    Therefore  the  velocity  v  generated  in  die  time 

F-oG 
t  IS  =  —. /. 

//'■'  .      .  St. 

The  exprellion  of  the  angular  velocity  is  alfothe  ex-  Angular 
prefllon  of  the  velocity  -u  of  a  point  (ituated  at  the  di-  velocity, 
ilance  i  from  the  axis  G. 

Let  z  be  the  fpace  or  ar.h  of  revolution  defcribed  in 
the  time  t  by   this  point,    whofe  diltance    from  G  is 

F-ffG    • 

—  1 1,  and  taking  the 


=  I.     Then  z  sr  ii  *  = 


fpr^ 

V  '  fi  c 

fluent  %  ~ i —  /  *.     This  arch  meafures  the  whole 

angle  of  rotation  accompllfhed  in   the  time  /.       Thefe 

are  therefore  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  from  thebegin- 

ing  of  the  rotation. 

Thofe  evolutions  are  equal  which  are  meafured  by 

equal  arches.     Thus  two  motions  of  45  degrees  each 

arc  equal.     Therefore  becaufe  a  is  the  fame  in  both, 

F-yG 
the  quantity  —^ / '  is  a  conftant  quantity,  and  < '  is 


ft 


reciprocally  proportional  to— r ,  or  is  proportional 

to  J  P  ''^    ,  and  /  is  proportional  to  J  f  '' ^ .     That 

is  to  fay,  the  times  of  the  fimilar  evolutions  of  two 
(hips  are  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  momentum  of  iner- 
tia direiflly,  and  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  momentum  of 
the  rudder  or  fail  inverfely.  This  will  enable  us  to 
make  the  comparif 'n  eafdy.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  (liips 
perieftly  fimilar  inform  and  rigging,  and  to  differ  only 

in  lengtli  L  mil  if?  •  R  '  is  10^/  r  '  as  L  ^  to  i  ^ 

For 
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For  the  fimilav  panicles  P  and  p  contain  quantities  of 
matter  which  are  as  the  cubes  ot  their  lineal  dimenfion?, 
that  is,  as  L'  to /'.  And  becaufe  the  paiticlesare  li- 
niilaily  fituated,  R  '  is  tor'  asL*  to/'.  Therefore 
P  •  R'  :/  •  r'  =  L»  :  IK  Now  F  is  to/as  L'  to  /'. 
For  the  iurfaces  of  the  fimilar  rudders  or  fails  are  as 
the  fquares  of  their  lineal  dimenfirns,  that  is,  as  L'  to 
/*.  And,  laftly,  G  y  is  to  ^  y  as  L  to  /,  and  therefore 
F  •  G  ^  -f'Sq  =  L  ^  :  /■.     Theref  re  we  have  T'  : 
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f'SI 


I' 


.=  L':/',andT; 


!•  •  G  ? 
/  =  L  :  /. 

59  Therefore  the  times  of  performing  fimilar  evolutions 

limes  of     ^,,;jjj  fimilar  fhips  arc  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the 

luti'o"s'™'  ^''P'  when  both  are  failing  equally  faft  ;  and  fmce  the 

with  fimi-    evolutions  are  fimilar,  and  the  torces  vary  fimilarly  in 

lar  (hips,     their  different  parts,  what  is  here  demonllrated  of  the 

fmalleft  incipient  evolutions  is  true  of  the  whole.  They 

therefore  not  only  dcfcribe  equal  angles  of  revolution, 

hut  alfo  fimilar  curves. 

A  fmall  rtiip,  therefore,  works  in  Icfs  time  and  in 
lefs  room  than  a  great  (hip,  and  this  in  the  proportion 
of  its  length.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  all  cafes, 
patiicul.irly  in  weai ing,  in  order  to  fail  on  the  other 
tack  clofe  hauled.  In  this  cafe  fhe  will  always  be  to 
windward  and  ahead  of  the  lar;j;e  fliip,  when  both  are 
got  on  the  other  tack.  It  wtilld  appear  at  firft  light 
that  the  large  (hip  will  have  the  advantage  in  tacking. 
Indeed  the  large  Ihip  is  farther  to  windward  when  again 
trimmed  on  the  other  tack  ihau  the  fmsli  fhip  when  llic 
is  ju  t  :iimeii  on  the  other  tack.  But  this  happened  be- 
fore the  large  fhip  had  completed  her  evolution,  and  the 
fmall  fhip,  in  the  mean  time,  has  been  going  forward 
on  the  other  tack,  and  going  to  windward.  She  will 
therefore  be  before  the  large  fhip's  beam,  and  perhaps 
as  far  to  windward. 

We  have  feen  that  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  propor- 
tional, caleris  paribus,  to  F  X  G  7.  F  means  the  ab- 
folute  in;pulfe  on  the  rudder  or  fail,  and  is  always  per- 
pendicular to  its  furface.  This  abfolute  impulfe  on  a 
fail  depends  on  the  obliquity  of  the  wind  to  its  furface. 
The  ufual  theory  fayi,  that  it  is  as  the  fquare  of  the 
fine  of  incidence  :  but  we  find  this  not  true.  We  mull 
content  ourfelves  with  exprelTing  it  by  fome  as  yet  un- 
known funflion  <p  of  the  ancle  ol  incidence  </,  and  call  it 
^a  ;  and  if  S  be  the  furlace  of  the  fail,  and  V  the  veloci- 
ty of  the  wind,  the  abfolute  impulfe  is  n  V  S  X  <»  "• 
This  aifts  (in  the  cafe  of  tiie  mizen-topfail,  fig.  10.) 
by  the  lever  ^G,  which  is  equal  to  D  G  X  col.  D  G  7, 
an.d  D  G  7  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  yard  and  keel ; 
whch  anele  we  formerly  called  b.  Therefore  its  en- 
ergy in  producing  a  rotation  is  n  V  S  x  fa  X  DG  X 
cof.  b.  Leaving  out  the  conflant  quantities  n,  V,  S, 
and  D  G,  its  energy  is  proportional  to  <f  ^  X  cof.  b.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  any  fail  may  have  the  greatefl 
power  to  produce  a  rotation  round  G,  it  mufl  be  fo 
trimmed  that  fay.  cof.  b  m:jy  be  a  maximum.  Thus, 
if  we  would  trim  the  fails  on  the  foremaft,  f>  as  to  pay 
the  Ihip  off  from  the  wind  right  ahead  with  the  greatell 
cffeift,  and  if  we  take  the  experiments  of  the  French 
academicians  as  proper  meafures  of  the  oblique  impulfes 
of  the  wind  on  the  fail,  we  will  brace  up  the  yard  to  an 
angle  of  48  degrees  with  the  keel.  The  impulfe  corref- 
poi  ding  10  48°  is  615,  and  the  cofine  of  48"  i^  669. 
Thefe  give  a  produft  of  41 1435.     ^  ^^  brace  the  fail 


Co 

cc 
point  t>f 


to  53  44,  the  angle  adlgned  by  the  theory,  the  efTeflive 
impulfe  is  405274.  If  we  make  (he  angle  45",  the  irr- 
pullc  is  408774.  It  appears  then  that  48"  is  preferable 
to  either  of  the  others.  But  the  difference  is  inconfi- 
dcrable,  as  in  all  cafes  of  maximum  a  fmall  deviation 
from  the  bed  pofitinn  is  not  very  detrimental.  But  the 
dilference  lietwcen  the  theory  and  this  experimental 
meafure  will  be  very  great  when  the  impulfes  of  the 
wind  are  of  ncceflity  very  oblique.  Thus,  in  tacking 
fl.ip,  as  foon  as  the  headfaih  are  taken  aback,  they 
fer\e  to  aid  the  evolution,  as  is  evident :  But  if  we  were 
now  to  adopt  the  ma.xim  inculcated  by  the  theory,  we 
iliouid  immediately  round  in  the  weather-braces,  f>  as 
to  increafe  the  impulfe  on  the  fail,  becaufe  it  is  then 
very  fmall  ;  and  although  we  by  this  means  make  yard 
more  fquare,  and  therefore  diminilh  the  rotatory  mo- 
mentum of  this  impulfe, yet  the  impulfcis  more  increafed 
(by  the  theory )  than  its  vertical  lever  is  diminilhed. — 
Let  us  examine  this  a  little  more  particularly,  becaufe  ■*  ""^"^ 
it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  nicelt  points  of  feamanfh'p  to  fcmanfhic; 
aid  the  fliip's  coming  round  by  means  of  the  headfails ; 
and  experienced  feamen  differ  in  their  prai5lice  in  this 
mancEuvre.  Suppole  the  yard  braced  up  to  40°,  which 
is  as  much  as  can  be  ufually  done,  and  that  the  fail  (hi- 
vers  (the  bowlines  are  ufually  let  go  when  the  helm  is 
put  down),  the  fiil  immediately  takes  aback,  and  in 
a  moment  we  may  fuppofe  an  incidence  of  6  degrees. 
The  impulfe  correfponding  to  this  is  400  (by  experi- 
ment), and  the  cofine  of  40"  is  766.  This  gives  306400 
for  the  effective  impulfe.  To  proceed  according  to  the 
theory,  we  fhould  brace  the  yard  to  70°,  which  wruli 
give  the  wind  (now  34°  on  the  weather-How)  an  inei- 
dence  of  nearly  36",  and  the  fail  an  inclination  of  20° 
to  the  intended  motion,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
keel.  For  the  tangent  of  20°  is  about  -J  of  the  tangent 
of  36°.  Let  us  now  fee  what  effeftive  impulfe  the  ex- 
perimental law  of  oblique  impullions  will  give  for  this 
adjulfment  of  the  fails.  The  experimental  impulfe  for 
36"  is  48©  ;  the  cofine  of  70°  is  34^  ;  the  produit  is 
164160,  not  much  exceeding  the  hdlf  of  the  former. 
Nay,  the  impulfe  for  463,  calculated  by  the  theory, 
would  have  been  only  346,  and  the  effecflive  impwlfe 
only  1 18332.  And  It  mult  be  farther  obferveJ,  that  this 
theoretical  adjuftment  would  tend  greatly  to  check  the 
evolution,  and  in  moft  cafes  would  entirely  mar  it,  by 
checking  the  fliip's  motion  ahead,  and  conlequently  the 
ai.'^tion  of  the  rudder,  which  is  the  moft  powerful  agent 
in  the  evolution  ;  for  here  would  be  a  great  impulfe  di- 
reJled  almoft  aftern. 

We  were  juftifiable,  therefore,  in  faying,  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  this  article,  that  a  fcaraan  would  frequently 
find  himfeif  baflled  it  he  were  to  work  a  fhip  according 
to  the  rules  deduced  from  M.  Bouguer's  work  ;  and  we 
fee  by  this  inftance  of  what  importance  it  is  to  have  the 
oblique  impullions  of  fluids  afcertaincd  experimentally. 
The  praiflice  of  the  moll  experienced  fcanian  is  dircdly 
the  oppijfite  to  this  theoretical  maxim,  and  its  fuccels 
greatly  confirms  the  ufefulnefs  of  thefe  experiments  of 
the  academicians  fo  often  prailcd  by  us. 

We  return  again  to  the  general  confideration  of  the 

F      n  C* 

We  found  the  velocity  v  =  — '-"   ' 

It  is   therefore   proportional,  c<tierli  parlbtu,   to  q  C. 
We  have  feen  in  what  manner  y  G  depends  on  the  pofi- 

tion 


rotatory  motion. 
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tion  anil  ritua,t|ion  of  the  fail  or  rud  Jei-  wlien  the  point 
G  is  fixed.  But' it  alfo  depends  on  the  polltion  of'  G.' 
Wivir?Sii>ScJ  to  ihe^aitiontifnh*  rudder,  i:  is  evident 
that  it  is  lb  itnuji  the  more  powerful  as  it.  iAJn^re  «■«- 
incite  from  G.  Tfm^iftancc  from  G  may  be  incrcafed 
either  by  moving  the  ruJhl«r  farth^T  aft  nr  lj~far_t}ier 
forward.  And  as  it  is  ot'  the  u'.aiaii  imparlance  xtini  a 
fhip  a!ifwer,her  helm  %Vith  t'.ie  ^reatell  prompiiuide, 
ihofe  circumftanccs  have  been -at^ivdsd  to  which  diftin- 
uilhed  fine  lleering  Ihips  frofrl  i\ich  as  had  not  this 
-jUahty  ;  and  it  is  in  a  grsat  nuafure  to  be  afcribed  to 
tliis,  thit,  in  the  gradual  inipiovcment  of  naval  arcliite;- 
ture,  the  centre  of  gravity  has  been  placed  far  forward. 
Perhaps  the  uolion  of  a  cc'rttre  of  gravity  did  not  come 
into  the  thoughts  of  the  ludc  builders  in  early  times;  but 

**^heTobfervedthat  thofe  bouts  andlhips  llecred  bell  which 

had  their  extreme  breadth  before  the  middle  point,  and 

confequently  the  bows  noffo  acute  as  the  ftern.  This  is 

fo  contrary  to  what  one  would  expect,  that  it  attrafted 

"-^     attention  more  forcibly  ;  and,  being  fomewhat  mylleri- 

^^,  ous,  it  mic^ht  prompt  to  attempts  of  improvemeit,  by 

•■.    exceeding  in  this  fmgular  maxim.     We    believe  that  it 
fg^has  been  carried  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  other  ef- 
fential  requifites  in  a  Ihip. 

We  believe  that  this  is    the  chief  circumftance  in 


which  expreffes  t^ie  whole  mo- 


6i 


centre  of 

gravity 


6i 

wncTtole-  v^'hat  is  called  the  trim  of  a  Ihip  ;  and  it  were  greatly 
termincthe  to  be  wlQied  that  the  bell  place  for  the  centre  of  gravi- 
beft  place  ty  could  be  accurately  afcertained.  A  praiftice  pre- 
fer a  fliin's  Y^'iis,  which  is  the  oppofite  of  what  we  are  now  ad- 
vancing. It  is  ufual  to  load  a  (hip  fo  that  her  keel  is 
not  horizontal,  but  lower  abaft.  This  is  found  to  im- 
proi'e  her  rteerage.  The  realbn  of  this  is  obvious.  It 
increafes  the  acting  furfaca  of  the  rudder,  and  allows 
the  water  to  come  at  it  with  much  greater  freedom  and 
regularity  ;  and  it  generally  diminilkes  the  griping  of 
the  (hip  forward,  by  removing  a  part  of  the  bows  out 
of  the  water.  It  has  not  always  thiseffea;  for  the 
form  of  the  harping  aloft  is  frequently  fuch,  that  the  ten- 
dency to  gripe  is  diminilhed  by  imraerfing  more  of  the  fp  f'  ^  m'mg'" 
bow  in  the  water.  \^      C     x        C 

But  waving  thefe  circumftances,  and  attending  only    XXviXj p  f'  =J  p  r'^   ^ 
to  the  rotatory  energy  of  the  rudder,  we  fee  that  it  is  ^  '  J  g 

the  centre  of  gravity  forward 


It  is  only  i  eceflaiy  that  tn'gG*  fliall  be  lefs  llian  .the 
fum  of  the  produfts  />  r'  conefponding  to  the  matter 
which  lias  been  Ihifted.  Now,  although  the  matter 
which  is  cafily  moveable  is  generally  very  fm-dlincom- 
pai  ifcn  lo  the  whole  matter  of  Ehe  ihip,  and  therefore 
can  make  bnt  a  linall  change  in  the  jilacc  li  the  centre 
of  gravity,  it  may  frequently  be  brou-)u  Ircm  places  lo_ 
icmote,  that  it  may  occaTion  a  very  iciilible  diminution 

of  the  quantity  ///J 
mentum  of  inertia. 

This  explains  a  praftice  of  the  feamen  ii^  fmall  wher-  yy  prafiic 
ries  or  fkiifs,  who  in  putting  about  are  accu  domed  to  of  feamen 
place  themfelves  to  leeward  of  the  mad.     They  even  in  putting 
find  that  they  can  aid  the  quick  motions  of  thefe  ligln  "||""'t^'''- 
boats  by  the  way  in  which  ihey   reft  on  their  two  feet,  '''  ' 
fometin)cs  leaning  all  on  one  fjot,  and  fonietimes  on  the 
oilier.     And  we  have  often  ii:en  this  evolution  very  fen- 
fibly  accelerated  in  a  (hip  of  war,  by  the  crew  running 
fuddenly,  as  the  helm  is  put  down,  to  the  lee-bow.  And 
V  e  have  heard  it  alferted  by  very  expert  feamen,  that 
after  all  attempts  to  wear  (hip  (alter  lying-io  in  a  ftorni) 
have  failed,  they  have  fucceeded  by  the  crew  collecting 
themfelves  near  the  weather  fore-lhrouds  the  moment 
the  helm  was  put  down.     It  mull  be  agreeable  to  the 
refle(5ting  feaman  to  fee  this  practice  fuppqrted  by-UQ- 
doubted  mechanical  principles  "~ 


'\ 


6.1 

It  will  appear  parodoxical  to  fay  that  the  evolution   .      ^<""' 
may  be  accelerated  even  by  an  addition  ol  matter  to  the  ^^^^^  j,- 
Ihip  ;  and  though  it    is  only  a  piece  of  curiofity,  our  additional 
readers  may  wilh  to  be  made  fenfible  of  it.     Let  m  be  matter, 
the  addition,  placed  in  fome  point  m  lying  beyond  G 
from  q.     Let  3  be  the  fpontaneous  centre  of  converfion 
before  the  addition  :   Let  v  be  the  velocity  of  rotation 
round  ^,  that   is  the  velocity  of  a  point  wiiofe  diftance  ., 
from^f  is  i,  and  let  f  be  the  radius  veftor,  or  di(lanceof_ 
a  particle  from^.     We  have  (Rotation^  n°  Ziiy.J^= 

^■9s  ,  <r'  ]  ^ 

But  we  kiiow  (Rotation,  vfi  Bj.) 


M 


ofadv.antage  to  carry  l.k;  ..cl.^  y,,.  ^.a.,,^,   i.....».^.     f.    i.f^    p     j  ,  , 

The  fame  advantage  is  gained  to  the  aftion  of  the  after  JP''  "T  '^^^^  ^S  +  m  •  m^ 
fails.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aiftion  of  the  head-  and  w^  and  q  g. 
fails  is  diminilhed  by  it ;  and  we  may  call  every  fail  a 
headfail  whole  centre  of  gravity  is  before  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  ihip  ;  that  is,  all  the  fails  haifted  on  the 
bowlprit  and  foremaft,  and  the  (layfails  hoided  on  the 
niainmaft  ;  for  the  centre  of  gravity  is  feldom  far  before 


G  ^'.      Therefore   v  = 
Let  us  determine  G  g 


Let  m  G  be  called  c.     Then,  by 
centre  of  gravity,  M  -}-  m  :  M  =  G  m 

M 
g  "'  = 


the  mainmaft. 

Suppofe  that  when  the  rudder  is  put  into  the  pofi- 
tion  AD  (tig.  II.),  the  centre  of  gravity  could  be 
Ihifted  to  g,  fo  as  to  increafe  q  G,  and  that  this  is  done 
without  increafing  the  fum  of  the  produits  p  r'.  It  is 
obvious  that  tlie  velocity  of  converlion  will  be  increafed 
in  tlie  proportion  of  ^  G  to  y  ^.  This  is  very  polTible, 
by  biinging  to  that  lide  of  the  (hip  parts  of  her  loading 
^vhich  were  lituated  at  a  diftance  from  G  pnjhe  other 
fide.     Nay,  we  can  make  this  change  in  fuch  a  manner 

thaty/i  r  '  fliall  even  be  lefs  than  it  was  before,  by  ta- 
king care  that  every  thing  which  we  ihift  (hall  be  nearer    

to^  than  it  was  formerly  to  G.  Suppofe  it  all  placed  in     r^ 
one  fpnt  m,  and  that  m  is  the  quantity  of  matter  fo  ihift-  J 
ed,-  while  M  is  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  whole  (hip. 
4 


M  -t-  m 

like  manner,  M  •  G^^  =: 

Mm'-  =Mm  X  M  +  w. 
Mm  X  {M+  m) 


and  m  '  gjnj  ::^ 
Mm' 


the  nature  of  the 
g  m  = -x  :  g  m, -jind 


Now  M  M' 


+ 


M  + 


M  +  m" 

Therefore  M  •  G  g'  -\-  nfgnr 

Mm 
=  -TT- —  %\     Let  »  be  = 
M-f-m 


— '1 ,  thenMG^'  +  m  •^m*  =  M«r»>   AlfoG^ 

M  -|-  m 

=:  II  z,  being  =  z.     Let  o  G  be  called 

M  +  n 

Alfo  let  SG  be  called  f. 


gg  =  c  +  n. 

We  have  now  for  the  expreflion  of  the  velocity  v  sT 


r  (.  +  «=) 


or  v   =  vT  X 


-t-  M 


F 

M 


M  -f 


But 
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(Rotation,  n°  30 


M 


F_ 

M 


c  +  n  a 


Had  there  been  no  addition  of  matter 


made,  we  fhoulJ  have  had  -u  =-^  X  — * 

M       ce 


fhow,  that  a  may  be  fo  taken  that  —  may  be  lefs  than 
,  ce 

"T  "  ^  •     ]\fo^^  if  c  i,j  to  2  as  f  I?  to  3*,  that  is,   if  z 


ce  -|-Hr,' 

be  taken  eq'ial  to  e,  the  two  fra'flions  will  be  equal. 
I5ut  if  z  be  kfs  than  e,  that  is,  if  the  additional  matter 
is  placed  anywhere  between  Sand  G,  the  complex  frac- 
tion will  be  greater  than  the  fraftion ,  and  the  velo. 

c  e 
city  of  rotation  will  be  increafed.     There  is  a  particular 
diliance  which  will  make  it  the  greateft  pofllble,  name- 
ly, when  2  is  made  =  -  {V  c'-  -f-  n  ^  c — c),  as  will 


and  we  are  not  here  obliged  to  have  recourfc  to  any  er- 
Therefore,  finally,  v=z    roneous  theory. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  literal  preffiire  both  of  the 
wind  on  the  fails  and  of  tlie  water  on  the  ruddar  tends 
to  incline  the  fliip  to  one  fide.  The  fails  alfo  tend  to 
prefs  the  fliip's  bows  into  the  water,  and,  if  (lie  were  6$ 

kept  from  advancing,  would  prefs  them  down  confider-  Diffircnt 
ably.     But  by  the  Ihip's  motion,  and  the   prominent  oF''''*tioM* 
form  of  her  bows,  the  refillance  of  the  water  10  the"'  ''''TV 
fore  part  of  the  fliip  produces  a  force  which  is  direfled  {^ip  "nd  ^ 
upwards.     The  fails  alfo  have  a  fmall  tendency  to  raife  wind  on 
tlic  fliip,  for  ihey  conllitute  a  furtace  which  in  general  tl'c  fuilj  l)a- 
fcparates  from  the  plumb-line  bel"w.     This  is  remark-  '=|'<^^  "'*> 


It  remains  to 


+ 


with 


eafily  be  found  by  treating  the  fra.Sion- 

s,  confidered  as  the  variable  quantity,  for  a  maximum. 
In  what  we  have  been  fiying  on  this  fubjeft,  we  have 
confidered  the  rotation  only  in  as  much  as  it  is  per- 
formed round  the  centre  of  gravity,  although  in  every 
moment  it  is  really  performed  round  a  ipontaneous  axis 
lying  beyond  that  centre.  This  was  done  becaufe  it  af- 
forded an  eafy  invefligation,  and  any  angular  mntlon 
round  the  centre  of  gravity  is  equal  to  the  angular 
motion  round  any  other  point.  Therefore  the  extent 
and  the  time  of  the  evolution  are  accurately  denned. — 
From  obferving  that  the  energy  of  the  force  F  is  pro- 
portional to  q  G,  an  inattentive  reader  will  be  apt  to 
conceive  th:  centre  of  gravity  as  the  centre  of  motion, 
and  th&  rotation  as  taking  place  becaufe  the  momenta  of 
the  fiils  and  rudder,  on  the  oppof:te  fides  of  the  centre 
of  gravity,  do  not  balance  each  other.  But  we  muft 
always  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  not  the  caufe  of  the  ro- 
tation. Tlie  caufe  is  the  want  of  equilibrium  round 
the  point  C  (fig.  10.),  where  the  aclions  of  the  water 
balance  each  other.  During  the  evolution,  which  con- 
fills  of  a  rotation  combined  with  a  progre;Tive  motion, 
this  point  C  is  continually  lliilVmg,  and  the  unbalanced 
m  imcnta  wliich  continue  the  rotation  always  refpecfl  the 
momentary  Ikuation  of  the  point  C.  Ic  is  neverthelefs 
always  true  that  the  energy  of  a  force  F  is  proportional 
(cttterh  piir'ibvs)  to  q  G,  and  the  rotation  is  always 
made  in  the  fame  dire(5lion  as  if  the  point  G  were  real- 
ly the  centre  of  converfion.  Therefore  the  malnlail  a<51s 
always  (when  oblique)  by  puHiing  tlie  ftem  away  from 
the  wind,  although  it  Ihould  fometimes  aifl  on  a  point 
of  the  vertical  lever  through  C,  which  isa-!.ead  ofC. 

Thefe  obfervations  on  the  efFeds  of  tl  e  fiils  and 
rudder  in  producing  a  converfion,  are  fufficient  tor  ena- 
bling us  to  explain  any  cafe  of  their  ailion  which  may 
occur.  We  have  not  confidered  the  effects  which  ihey 
tend  to  produce  by  inclining  the  fliip  round  a  horizon- 
tal axis,  viz.  tlie  motions  of  rolling  and  pitching.  See 
Rolling  and  Pitching.  To  treat  this  fuhjeft  pro- 
perly would  lead  us  intoihe  whole  doifirine  of  the  equi- 
librium of  floating  bodies,  and  it  would  r.ithcr  Ic.id  to 
max'ms  of  conftruf^ion  than  to  maxims  of  manceuvre. 
M.  Bougucr'i  Traile  du  Navire  and  Eulet's  Schnlia 
Navalis  are  excellent  performances  on  this  fubjev.% 
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ably  tlie  cafe  in  the  ftayfiih,  particularly  the  jib  and"''"'"' 
fc  re  top-mad  ftayfail.  And  this  help:  greatly  to  foften 
the  plunges  of  the  fliip's  bows  into  the  head  feas.  Tl  e 
upward  preiTure  alfo  of  the  water  on  her  bov/s,  which 
we  juft  now  mentioned,  has  a  great  eftect  in  oppofing 
the  immerfion  of  the  bows  which  the  fails  produce  by 
afling  on  the  long  levers  furniflied  by  the  mads.  M. 
Bouguer  gives  the  nuue  of  point  vclique  to  the  point  V 
(lig.  12.)  of  the  mad,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  line  CV, 
which  marks  the  mean  pldce  and  direction  of  the  whole 
impulfc  of  the  water  on  the  bows.  And  he  obferves,  that 
if  the  mean  direction  of  all  the  adlions  of  ihc  wind 
on  the  fails  be  made  to  pafs  alfo  through  this  point, 
there  will  be  a  perfed  equilibrium,  and  the  fliip  will 
have  no  tendency  to  plunge  into  the  water  or  to  rife 
out  of  it  ;  for  the  whole  ai.tion  of  the  water  on  the 
bows,  in  the  direition  C  V,  is  equivalent  to,  and  may 
be  refolved  into  the  ailion  CE,  by  which  the  progrcf- 
five  motion  is  refilled,  and  the  vertical  action  CD,  by 
wliich  the  fliip  is  raifcd  above  the  water.  The  force 
CE  mull  be  oppofcd  by  an  equal  force  YD,  exerted  by 
the  wind  on  the  fails,  and  the  force  CD  is  oppoled  by 
the  weiglit  of  the  lliip.  If  the  mean  effort  of  the  fails 
paffes  above  the  p^int  V,  the  fliip's  bows  will  be  preffed 
into  the  water;  and  if  it  pafs  below  V,  her  fiern  will 
be  prelfed  down.  But,  by  tlie  union  of  thefe  forces, 
fne  will  rife  and  fall  with  (he  fea,  keeping  always  in  a 
parallel  pofition.  We  apprehend  that  it  is  of  very  little 
moment  to  attend  to  the  fituation  of  this  jioint.  Ex- 
cept wlien  the  fliip  is  right  afore  the  wind,  it  is  a  thou- 
fand  chances  to  one  that  the  line  CV  of  mean  rcfiftance 
does  not  pafs  through  any  mafl ;  and  the  fad  is,  that 
the  fiiip  cannot  be  in  a  ftate  of  uniform  motion  on  any 
other  condition  but  the  perfecl  union  of  the  line  of 
mean  aflion  of  the  fiils,  and  the  line  of  mean  aftion  of 
the  refillance.  But  its  place  Ihifts  by  every  change  of 
leeway  or  of  trim  ;  and  it  is  impolTible  to  keep  thefe 
lines  in  one  conllant  point  cf  interfeiftion  for  a  moment, 
on  account  of  die  iiicdfant  changes  of  the  furface  of  the 
water  on  which  flie  flo.its.  M.  Bouguer's  obfervations 
on  this  point  are,  however,  very  ingenious  and  original. 

We  conclude  iliis  dilfertat'.on,  by  defcril  ing  fome  of        66 
the  chijf  movements  or  evolutions.     What  we  have  Ch'ci  cvo- 
faid  hitherto  is  intended  for  the  inftrudllon  of  theartift, '"'.'"'j'*'* 
by  making  him  fenfible  of  the  mechanical  pnjcedure. 
The  defcription  is  r.ither  meant  for  the  amufement  of 
the  landfiiian,  enabling  him   to  underlland  operations 
that  are  f  imiliar  to  the   feaman.     The  latter  will  per- 
haps fniile  at  the  aukward  account  given  of  his  bufinefs 
by  one  who  cannot  hand,  reef,  nor  Jleer. 

7»  tach  Ship. 

The  fliip  muft  firft  of  all  be  kept  full,  that  is,  with 
E  e  a  very 


'  fcribcd. 
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a  very  fenfibh  single  of  incidence  on  the  fails,  and  by 
no  means  liugging  the  wind.     For  as  iliis  evolution  is 
chiefly  iierformed  by  the  rudder,  it  is  nccerfary  vo  give 
the  Ihip  a  go.^d  velocity.     ^Vhen  the  lliip  is  oblervej 
t)  lulF  up  of  herfclf,  that  moment  is  to  be  catched  for 
I  cginnins;  the  evolution,  becaufe  Ibe  will  by  her  inhe- 
rent force  continue  this  motion.     The  helm  is  then  put 
down.     When  the  officer  calls  out  Helm's  a  lee,  the 
fore-flieet,  fore-top  bowline,  jib,  and  flag  fail  flieets  for- 
ward are  let  go.     The  jib  is  Irequently  hauled  down. 
Thus  the  obfiacles  to  the  lliip's  head  coming  up  to  the 
wind  by  the  aiflion  of  the  rudder  are  removed.     It  the 
Tnaiiifail  is  fet,  it  is  not  unufual  to  clue  up  the  weather 
lide,  v.'hich  may  be  confidered  as  ahcadfail,  becaufc  it 
is  before    the    centre    of  gravity.     The  mi/.en  mud 
be  hauled  cut,  and  even  the  fail  braced  to  windward. 
Its  power  in  paying  off  the  flern  from  the  wind  con- 
fpircs  with  the   aflion  of  the  rudder.     It  is  really  an 
aeiial  rudder.     The  fails  are  immediately  taken  aback. 
In  this  ftate  the   effeO.  of  the  mizen-t-iplad  would  be 
to  obiliuil:  the  movement,  by  p-efling  the  flern  the  cfin- 
tra;y  way  to  what  it  did  before.     It  is  tlievefore  either 
immediately  braced  about  fharp    on  the  other  lack,  or 
lowered.       Bracing    it  about  evidently  tends  to  pay 
round  the  flern  from  the  wind,  ?,nd  tluis  Kflift  in  bring- 
ing the  head  up  to  the  wind.     But  in  lliis  pn.'ition  it 
checks  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  lliip,  on  which  the 
evolution  chiefly  depends.   For  a  rapid  evolution,  tliere- 
fore,  it  is  as  well  to   lower    the  mizen-topfail.     Mean- 
time, the  headfai'.s  are  all  aback,  and  the  aflion  of  the 
wind  on  them  tenJs  ereatly  to  pay  the  fnip  round.  To 
increafe  this  e&ft,  it  is  not  unufual  lo  haul  the  fore  top 
bowline  agai.i.     The  fails    en  the  mainmaft  are    now 
;ilmoft  becalmed  ;  and  therefore  when  the  wind  is  right 
ahead,  or  a  little  before,  the  mainful  is  hauled  round 
and  braced  up  fharp  on  the  other  tack  with  all  expedi- 
tion.    The  ftayfail  llieets  are  now  fliifted  over  to  their 
places  for  llie  other  tack.     Tlie  fliip  is  now  entirely  un- 
der the  power  of  the  headfails  and  of  the  rudder,  and 
tl'.eir  aflions  confpire  to  promote  the  coiiverfi'.n.     The 
{hip  has  acquired  an  angular  motion,  and  will  preferve 
it,  fo  that  now  the  evolution  is  fecured,  and  fhe  fills  off 
apace  fiom  the  wind  on  the  other  tack.     The  farther 
aclion  of  the  rudder  is  therefore  unnecelfa!  y,  and  would 
even  be  prejudicial,  by  cauHng  the  fhip  to  tall  ofr  too 
much  fmm  the  v.'ind  before  the  fails  can  be  flfifted  and 
Trimmed  for  failing  on  the  other  tack.     It  is  therefore 
jiroptr  to    right  llie  helm  when  the  wind  is  right  ahead, 
that  is,  to  bring  the  rudder  into  the  direiftion  of  the 
keel.     The  lliij>  continues  her  converfion  by  her  inhe- 
rent force  and  the  action  of  the  headfails. 

Wi  en  the  (hip  has  fallen  off  about  four  points  from 
the  wind,  the  hea-Jfails  are  hauled  round,  and  trimmed 
fharp  on  the  othf  r  tack  with  ail  expedition  ;  and  al- 
tiunigh  this  operation  was  begun  vrith  the  wind  four 
points  on  the  bow,  it  will  be  fix  before  the  fails  are 
iiraced  up,  and  thertfore  the  hcadfiils  will  immediately 
fill.  The  after-faih  have  fillod  already,  while  the  head- 
iails  were  inaifiive,  and  therefore  immediately  check  the 
farther  falling  off"  from  llie  wind.  All  fails  now  draw, 
for  tiie  ftayfail  flieets  have  been  (hifted  over  while  they 
■weTi  becalmed  or  ftiaking  in  the  wind.  The  fhip  now 
'gathers  way,  and  will  obey  the  fmalleft  motion  of  the 
helm  to  brinjher  rlofe  lo  the  wind. 

Vte  have  here  fiippoicd,  that  during  all  this  opera- 
1(00  tkc  Ihip  prefcrvcs  ber  progrefEve  rr.otioLi.      She 


mull;  therefore  have  defcribed  a  curve  line,  advanciug 
all  the  while  to  windward.  Fig.  13.  is  a  icprefenta- 
tion  C'f  this  evolution  when  it  is  performed  in  the  com- 
pleteft  manner.  The  lliip  (landing  on  the  courfe  E  a, 
with  the  wind  blowing  in  the  diieition  W  F,  h^s  her 
htlni  jiut  hard  a-lee  when  (he  is  in  the  pofition  A  .  She 
immediately  deviates  from  her  courfe,  and  defcribing  a 
curve,  comes  to  the  pofition  B,  v.ith  the  wind  blowing 
in  the  direflion  \VF  of  the  yards,  and  the  i'quare-fails 
now  Ihivcr.  'i'he  mizen-topfail  is  liere  leprcfenteJ 
braced  (harp  on  the  other  tack,  by  which  its  tendency 
to  aid  the  angular  motion  (while  it  checks  the  piogrcf- 
five  moticiii)  is  diilindlly  feen.  The  main  and  lore- 
fails  arc  now  (hiverins:,  and  immediatelv  after  are  taken 
aback.  The  effefl  cl  this  on  the  headfails  is  diftinifl- 
ly  feen  to  be  favourable  to  the  converdon,  by  pudiing 
the  point  F  in  the  direiflion  F/  ;  but  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  it  continues  to  letard  the  progretlive  motion. 
When  the  (hip  has  attained  to  die  pofition  C,  the  main- 
fail  is  liauled  round  and  trimmed  for  the  other  tack. 
Theimpuif;  in  the  direflion  Vi  Hill  aids  the  converfion 
and  retards  the  progreffive  motion.  When  the  (hip  has 
attained  a  pofition  between  C  aud  D,  fuch  that  the 
main  and  mizen  toplail  yards  are  in  the  diretftion  ct  the 
wind,  there  is  notliing  to  cnuhterad  the  force  of  the 
headfiils  to  pay  the  fliip's  head  olF  irom  the  wind. 
Nay,  during  the  piogrefs  of  the  fhip  to  this  interme- 
diate pofition,  if  any  wind  gets  at  the  main  or  mizen 
topfails,  it  acls  on  their  anterior  furfaces,  and  impels 
the  alter  parts  ot  the  (hip  away  from  the  curve  a  t  c  d, 
and  thus  aids  tlie  revolution.  We  have  therefore  faid, 
that  when  once  the  fails  are  taken  (ully  aback,  and 
particularly  when  the  wind  isbroucht  right  ahead,  it 
is  fcarce  poliible  for  the  evolution  to  fail  ;  as  foon  there- 
fore aj  the  main  topfail  (trimmed  for  the  otlur  tack) 
iliivers,  we  are  certain  that  the  headfails  will  be  iilled 
by  the  time  they  are  hauled  round  and  trimmed.  The 
(l^yfails  aie  (riled  before  this,  becaufe  their  (heets  have 
b;en  (liifted,  and  they  (land  much  (harper  than  the 
l'qu?ire-fails  ;  and  thus  every  thing  tends  to  check  the 
(ailing  off  from  the  wind  on  the  other  tack,  and  this 
no  (boner  than  it  fhould  be  done.  The  fhip  imme- 
diately gathers  way,  and  holds  on  in  her  new  courfe 

But  it  frequently  happens,  that  in  this  converfion 
the  (hip  Infes  her  whole  progre(rive  motion.  This 
fometimes  happens  while  the  fails  are  (hivering  before 
they  are  taken  (ully  aback.  It  is  evident,  that  in  tliis 
cafe  there  is  little  hope  of  fuccefs,  for  the  (hip  now  lies 
like  a  log,  and  neither  fails  nor  rudder  liave  any  aflion. 
Tiie  (hip  drives  to  leeward  like  a  log,  and  the  water  ail- 
ing on  the  Ice-fide  of  the  rudder  checks  a  little  the  dri- 
ving of  the  (fern.  The  head  therefore  falls  offaijain, 
and  by  and  by  the  fails  fill,  and  the  (hip  continues  on 
her  former  tack.  This  is  called  missisg  stave,  and 
it  is  generally  ov/ing  fo  ti-ie  (hip's  having  too  little  ve- 
locity at  the  beginning  of  the  evolution.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  keeping  the  fails  well  filled  for  fome  little 
time  be(ore.  Rough  weatlier,  too,  by  railing  a  wave 
which  beats  violenfly  on  the  weather-bow,  ("requeiitly 
checks  the  tirfl  luffing  of  die  fhip,  and  beats  her  oiF 
again. 

If  the  fhip  lofes  all  her  motion,  after  the  head-fallt 
have  been  fully  taken  aback,  and  before  we  have 
brought  the  wind  right  ahead,  the  evolution  becomes 
uncertain,  but  by  no  means  defperate  ;  for  tlie  ai-^ion 
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ftf  thj  ■wind  on  the  hsadfaih  will  prsfently  give  her 
llern-w:i7.  Suppofe  this  to  happen  when  the  Ihip  is 
in  the  polition  C.  Bring  the  helm  over  hard  to  wind- 
ward, fo  that  the  rudder  fiiall  have  the  pofition  repre- 
fented  by  the  fmall  dotted  line  of.  It  is  evident,  that 
the  refillance  of  the  waicr  to  the  ftern-way  of  the  rud- 
der ads  in  a  favourable  direftion,  pulhlng  the  ftcrn  out- 
wards. In  the  mean  time,  the  adion  of  the  wind  on 
the  headfails  pulhes  the  head  in  the  oppofite  diredion. 
Thefe  aftions  confpire  therefore  in  promoting  the  evolu- 
tion  ;  and  if  the  wind  is  right  ahead,  it  cannot  fail, 
but  may  even  be  completed  fpeedily,  becaufe  the  fhip 
gathers  llern-way,  and  the  adion  of  the  rudder  becomes 
very  powerful  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  wind  comes  on  the 
formerly  lee-bow,  the  adion  of  the  water  on  the  now 
lee  quarter  will  greatly  accelerate  the  converfion.  When 
the  «nnd  therefore  has  once  been  brought  nearly  riglit 
ahead,  there  is  no  riik  of  being  baffled. 

But  lliould  the  ihip  have  loft  all  her  head-way  con- 
fiderably  before  this,  the  evolution  is  very  uncertain  : 
for  the  adlton  of  the  water  on  the  rudder  may  not  be 
nearly  equal  to  its  contrary  adlion  on  the  lee-quarter ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  adion  of  the  wind  on  the  headfails 
may  not  be  fufficient  to  make  up  the  difference.  When 
this  is  obferved,  when  the  lliip  goes  aftcrn  without 
changing  her  pofition,  we  muft  immediately  throw  the 
lieadUils  completely  aback,  and  put  the  helm  down 
again,  which  will  pay  off  the  (hip's  head  from  the  wind 
enough  to  enable  us  to  fill  the  fails  again  on  the  fame 
tack,  to  try  our  fortune  again  ;  or  we  muft  boxhaul 
the  (hip,  in  the  m^nIle^  to  be  defcribed  by  and  by. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  procefs  of  tacking  (hip;  a  pro- 
cefs  in  whicli  all  the  different  modes  of  action  of  the 
rudder  and  fails  are  employed.  To  execute  this  evolu- 
tion in  the  moft  expeditious  manner,  and  fo  as  to  gain 
as  much  on  the  wind  as  pofllble,  is  conlidered  as  the 
teft  of  an  expert  feaman.  We  have  defcribed  the  pro- 
cefs wliich  is  bell  calculated  for  enfur'mg  the  movement. 
But  if  the  fhip  be  failing  very  brilkly  in  fmcoth  water, 
lb  that  there  is  no  danger  ot  milFrng  (lays,  we  may  gain 
more  to  windward  confiderably  by  keeping  (aft  the 
tore-top  bowline  and  the  jib  and  (lay-fail  (heets  till  the 
fquare-fails  are  all  Ihivering  :  For  thefe  fails,  continuing 
to  draw  with  confiderable  force,  and  balancing  each 
other  tolerably  fore  and  aft,  keep  up  the  Ihip's  velocity 
very  much,  and  thus  maintain  the  power  of  the  rudder. 
If  we  now  let  all  fly  when  the  fquare-fails  are  fhlvering, 
the  (liipmaybe  confidered  as  without  (ails,  bu":  expofed 
to  the  aflion  of  the  water  on  the  lee-bow ;  from  which 
arifes  a  ftrong  preiTure  of  the  bow  to  windward,  which 
confpires  with  the  adion  cf  the  rudder  to  aid  the  con- 
verfion. It  evidently  leaves  all  that  tendency  of  the 
bow  to  windward  which  arifes  Irom  leeway,  and  even 
what  was  counteraded  by  the  formerly  unbalanced 
adion  of  thefe  head-ftayfails.  This  method  lengthens 
the  whole  time  of  the  evolution,  but  it  adv-inces  the 
lliip  to  windward.  Obferve,  too,  that  keeping  faft 
the  fore-top  bowline  till  the  fail  fhivers,  and  then  let- 
ting it  go,  infures  tlie  taking  aback  of  that  fail,  and 
thus  initantly  produces  an  adion  that  is  favourable  to 
the  evoluti  n. 

The  moft  expert  feamen,  however,  differ  among 
themfelves  with  rtfp:;(ft  to  thefe  two  methods  and  the 
firll  is  the  moft  generally  praftifed  in  the  Briiifli  navy, 
becaufe  the  leall  liable  to  fail.     The  forces  which  op- 


pofe  the  converfion  are  fooner  removed,  and  the  pro- 
duflion  of  a  favourable  adioa  by  the  backing  of  tha 
fore-topfail  is  alfo  fooner  obtained,  by  letting  go  the 
fore-top  bowline  at  the  firft. 

Having  entered  fo  minutely  into  the  defcription  and 
rationale  of  this  evolution,  we  have  futficiently  turned 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  dilferent  adion?  which  co- 
operate  in  producing  the  motions  of  converfion.  We 
(hall  therefore  be  very  brief  in  our  defcription  of  iho 
other  evolutions. 

To  VJiar  Ship. 

Whem  the  feaman  fees  tliat  his  fliip  will  not  go  to  a-< 
bout  head  to  wind,  but  will  mifs  (lays,  he  mult  change 
his  tuck  the  other  way  ;  that  is,  by  turning  her  head 
away  from  the  wind,  going  a  httle  way  before  the  wind, 
and  then  hauling  the  wind  on  the  other  tack.  This 
is  called  WEARING  or  VEERING  (hip.  It  is  moft  necef- 
fary  in  ftormy  weather  with  little  fail,  or  in  very  faint 
breezes,  or  in  a  difabled  fhip. 

The  procefs  is  exceedingly  fimple  ;  and  the  mere  nar- 
ration of  the  procedure  is  fufficient  for  Ihowing  the 
propriety  of  every  part  of  it. 

Watch  for  the  moment  of  the  (hip's  falling  off,  and 
then  haul  up  the  mainfail  and  mizen,  and  Ihivsr  the 
mizen-topfail,  and  put  the  helm  a-weather.  When  the 
(hip  falls  off  fenfibly  (and  not  before),  let  go  the  bow- 
lines. Eafe  away  the  forefheet,  raife  the  fore-tack,  and 
gather  aft  the  weather  fore-(heet,  as  the  lee-iheet  is  ea- 
fed  away.  Round  in  the  weather-braces  of  the  fore 
and  main  mafts,  and  keep  the  yards  nearly  bifcding  the 
angle  of  the  wind  and  keel,  fo  that  when  the  (hip  is 
before  the  wind  the  yards  may  be  fquare.  It  may  even 
be  of  advantage  to  round  in  the  weatlier-braces  of  the 
main-topfail  more  than  thole  of  the  headfails  ;  for  the 
mninmaft  is  abafc  the  centre  of  gravity.  All  this 
while  the  mizen-topfail  muft  be  kept  (hivering,  by 
rounding  in  the  weather-braces  as  the  ihip  pays  off 
from  the  wind.  Then  the  main-topfail  will  be  braced 
up  for  the  other  tack  by  the  time  that  we  have  brought 
the  wind  on  the  weather-quarter.  After  this  it  will 
be  full,  and  will  aid  the  evolution.  When  the  wind 
is  right  aft,  fhift  the  jib  and  ftay-fail  (heets.  The  evo- 
lution now  goes  on  with  great  rapidity  ;  therefore  briik- 
ly  haul  on  board  the  fore  and  main  tacks,  and  haul  out 
the  mizen,  and  fet  the  mizen-ftayfnil  as  fooa  as  they  will 
take  the  wind  the  right  way.  We  muft  now  check 
the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  fhip  comes  to  the 
wind  on  the  other  tack,  by  righting  the  helm  before 
we  bring  the  wind  on  the  beam  ;  and  all  muft  be  trim- 
med (harp  fore  and  aft  by  this  time,  that  the  headfails 
may  take  and  check  the  coming-to.  All  being  trim- 
med,  ftand  on  clofe  by  the  wind. 

We  cannot  help  lofing  a  great  deal  of  ground  in 
this  movement.  Therefore,  though  it  be  very  fimple, 
it  requires  much  attention  and  rapid  execution  to  do 
it  with  as  little  lofs  of  ground  as  poiriblc.  One  is  apt 
to  imagine  at  firft  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the 
headfails  braced  up  on  the  former  tack,  or  at  lealt  not 
to  round  in  the  weather-braces  fo  much  as  is  here  di- 
reded.  When  the  (hip  is  right  afore  the  wind,  we 
(hould  c\pe<5t  aQillance  from  the  obliquity  of  the  head- 
fails  ;  but  the  rudder  being  the  principal  agent  in  the 
evolution,  it  is  found  that  more  is  gained  by  increafing 
the  (hip's  velotity,  than  by  a  fnialler  impulfe  on  the 
£  e  2  head- 
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headfalls  more  favourably  direifted.  Experienced  fca- 
nien  dilFer,  however  in  their  prac5lice  in  refpeifl  of  this 
particular. 

To  boxhatil  a  JJo'if. 

This  is  a  procefs  performed  only  in  critical  fitua- 
tioni,  as  when  a  rock,  a  ihip,  or  fcinie  d.inger,  is  fud- 
dsnly  fcen  right  ahead,  or  when  a  (hip  milfes  Itays.  It 
rcquiies  the  Uioft  rapid  execution. 

The  fliip  being  clofe-hauled  on  a  wind,  hatil  up  the 
nialnfail  and  mizen,  and  Oliver  the  topfails,  and  put  the 
I'.elm  hard  alee  altogetl:er.     Raife    the    fore-tack,  let 
go  the  head   bowlines,   and  brace  about  the  headfails 
iharp  on  the  other  tack.     The  Ihlp  will  quickly  lofe 
her  way,  get  ftern-way,  and  then  fall  off,  by  the  joint 
action  of  "the    headfails    and    of  the  inverted  rudder. 
When  (lie  has  fallen  off  eight  points,  brace  the  after- 
fails  fquare,  wliich   have  hitherto  been  kept   Ihivering. 
This  will  at   firft  increafe   the  power  of  the  rudder,  by 
increafmg  tiie  ftern-way,  and  at  the  f  inie  time  it  makes 
no  oppofiuon  to  the  converfion  which  is  going  on.   The 
continuation  of  her  circular  motion  will  prefeutly  caufe 
them  to  take  the  wind  on  their  after  furt.ices.  Thiv  will 
check  the  Utin-way,  ftop  it,  and  give  the   ihip   a  little 
lisad-way.     Now  (liftthe  helm,  fo  that  the  rudder  may 
again  -xix  in  conjanclion  with  the   headfails  in  paying 
her  off  from  the  wind.     Tiiis  is  the  critical  part  of  the 
evolution,  bicaufe  the  (hip  has  little  or  no  way  through 
the  water,  and  will  frequently   remain  Inng  in  this  po- 
fjtioji.     But  as  there   are  no  counterailing    (orces,  the 
Ihip  continues  to  fail  off.     Then  the  weather-braces   of 
the  after-fails  may    be  gently   rounded  in,  fo  that   the 
wind  ading  on  their  hinder  furfaces  may  both  pulh  the 
Ihip  a  little  ahead  and  her   ftern  latetally  in   conjunc- 
tion with  the  rudder.     Thus  the  wind  is  brought  upon 
the  (fjUarter,  and  the  headfails  (hiver.     By  this  time  the 
ihip  has  acquired   fome  headway.     A  continuation  of 
the  rocatiiin  would  now  fill   the  headlails,  and  tb.eir  ac- 
tion  would     be    contrary    to  the     intended  evolution, 
They  are  therefore  immediately  braced  the  other  way, 
nearly  fquare,  and  the  evolution  is  now  completed  in 
the  lame  manner  with  wearing  ihip. 

Some  feamen  brace  all  the  (ails  aback  the  moment 
that  the  helm  is  put  hard  a-lee,  but  the  after  fails  no 
more  aback  than  juft  to  fquare  the  yards.  This  quick- 
ly gives  the  (hip  ftern-way,  and  brings  the  rudder  into 
a'fti'in  in  its  inverted  diiei'lion  ;  and  they  think  that  the 
evolution  is  accelerated  by  this  method. 

There  is  another  problem  of  feamanlliip  deferving  of 
our  attention,  which  cannot  properly  be  called  an  evo- 
lution. This  ii  lying-to.  This  is  done  in  general  by 
laying  iome  fiils  aback,  lb  as  to  ftop  the  headway  pro- 
duced by  others.  But  there  is  a  confiderable  addrefs 
necelfary  for  doing  this  in  fuch  a  way  that  the  (hip 
Ihall  l.e  eafily,  and  under  command,  ready  to  proceed  in 
her  courfe,  and  eafily  brought  under  weigh. 

To  bring-to  with  the  fire  or  niain-topfail  to  the  maft, 
bMce  that  fail  (harp  aback,  haul  out  the  mizen,  and 
clap  the  htlm  hard  a-lee. 

Suppofe  the  lore  loplail  to  be  aback  ;  the  other  fiils 
flriot  the  ihip  ahead,  and  the  lee-hshn  makes  the  (hip 
come  up  to  the  wind,  wl  icli  makes  it  come  more 
perpendicularly  on  the  fail  which  is  aback.  Then  its 
impulfe  foon  exceeds  ;h(  fe  on  tlie  other  fiih,  which  are 
ixvf  Ihivering,  or  almoft  (hiverirg.   The  (hip  ftands  ftill 


awhile,  and  then  falls  off,  fo  as  to  fill  the  after-fail<, 
which  again  ihoot  her  ahead,  and  the  procefs  is  thus 
repeated.  A  ihip  lying-to  in  this  way  goes  a  good 
deal  ahead  and  alio  to  leeward.  If  the  main-topfail  be 
aback,  the  (liip  Ihoots  ahead,  and  comes  up  till  the  di- 
niinilhed  impulfe  of  th^drawing  fails  in  the  dIre<nion  of 
the  keel  is  balanced  by  the  increafed  impulfe  on  the 
main-topfail.  She  lies  a  long  while  in  this  pofition, 
driving  ilowly  to  leeward  ;  and  ilie  at  laft  falls  oft"  by 
the  beating  of  the  water  on  her  weather-bow.  She  fallj 
cff  but  little,  and  foon  comes  up  again. 

Thus  a  fliip  lying-to  is  not  like  a  mere  log,  but  has 
a  certain  motion  which  keeps  her  under  command.  To 
get  under  weigh  again,  we  muft  watch  the  time  of  fall- 
ing off  ;  and  when  this  is  juft  about  to  finlih,  brace 
about  briikly,  and  fill  the  fail  which  was  aback.  To 
aid  this  operation,  the  jib  and  fore-topmalf  Itayfail  may 
be  hoirted,  and  tl:e  mizen  brailed  up  :  or,  when  the  in- 
tended courfe  is  before  the  wind  or  large,  back  the  tore- 
topfail  iharp,  (hiver  the  main  and  mi^en  topl'ail,  brail 
up  the  mizen,  and  hoift  the  jib  and  fore-topmaft  ftay- 
f.iils  altogether. 

In  a  ftorm  with  a  contrary  wind,  or  on  a  lee  fhore,  a 
iliip  is  obliged  to  lie. to  under  a  very  lowiail.  Some  fail 
is  abfolutely  neceffiry,  in  order  to  keep  the  (hip  fteudi- 
ly  down,  utherwife  ihe  would  kick  about  like  a  cork, 
and  roll  fo  deep  as  to  ftrain  and  work  herfelf  to  pieces. 
Different  ili'ps  behave  bcft  under  different  fails.  In  a 
very  violent  gale,  the  three  lower  llayfails  are  in  gene- 
ral well  adapted  for  keeping  her  iteady,  and  diftribu- 
ting  the  ftrain.  This  mode  feems  alfo  well  adapted  for 
wearing,  which  may  be  done  by  hauling  down  the  mi- 
zen-ftayfail.  Under  whatever  fail  the  fliip  is  brought 
to  in  a  ftorm,  it  is  always  with  a  fitted  fail,  and  ne- 
ver with  one  laid  aback.  The  helm  is  lalhed  down 
hard  a-lee;  tlierefore  the  (hip  Ihoots  ahead,  and  comes 
up  till  tl'.e  iea  on  her  weather-bow  beats  her  oiF  again. 
Getting  under  weigh  is  generally  dilKcult ;  becaufe  the 
fliip  and  rigging  are  loi'ty  abaft, and  hinder  her  from  fall- 
ing off  readily  when  the  helm  is  put  hard  a-weather. 
We  muft  watch  the  falling  off,  and  affift  the  fliip  by 
fome  fmall  headlail.  Sometimes  the  crew  get  up  on 
the  weather  fnre-lhron Js  in  a  crowd,  and  thus  prel'ent  a 
furface  to  the  wind. 

These  examples  of  the  three  chief  evolutions  will  en- 
able thofe  who  are  not  feamen  to  underftand  the  pro- 
priety of  the  different  fteps,  and  alio  to  underftand  the 
other  evolutions  as  they  are  defcribed  by  practical  au- 
thois.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  performance 
in  our  language  where  the  whole  are  confidtred  in  a 
connefled  and  fyftematic  manner.  'I'here  is  a  book  on 
this  fubjed  in  French,  called  l.e  Mariteuiricr,  by  M. 
Bourde  de  Viilc-Hiiet,  which  is  in  great  reputation  in 
France.  A  tranflation  into  Englllh  was  publilhed  fome 
years  ago,  faid  to  be  the  perft^rmance  uf  the  Chevalier 
de  Sauieuil  a  French  officer.  But  this  appe.-is  to  be  a 
bookfeller's  p'lff;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
fome  perfon  who  did  not  underftand  cither  the  French 
langu.ige,  cr  the  f.ibjeft,  or  the  mathematical  principles 
which  are  employed  in  the  fcienlific  part.  Tlie  blun- 
ders are  not  fuch  as  could  poffibly  be  made  by  a  French 
man  not  verl'ant  in  the  Englilh  language,  but  natural 
for  an  En''liihnian  ignorant  of  French.  No  Frcncli 
gcntl.m.^u  01  ofucer  would  lisivc  u^anflated  a  woik  of 
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tliis  kind  {wliichhe  profefTcs  to  think  fo  highly  of)  to 
ferve  tlie  rivals  and  foes  of  his  country.  But  indeed 
it  can  do  no  great  harm  in  this  way;  for  the  fcientific 
part  of  it  is  abfolutely  unintelligible  for  want  of  (cience 
in  the  tranflator  ;  and  the  praftical  part  is  full  of  blun- 
ders for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 

We  offer  this  account  of  the  fubjecl  with  all  proper 
rcfpeft  and  diffidence.  We  do  not  profefs  to  teacli  : 
but  by  pointing  out  the  defeats  of  the  celebrated  works 


of  M.  Bouguer,  and  the  courfe  which  may  be  taken 
to  remove  tliem,  while  we  preferve  much  valuable  know, 
ledge  which  they  contain,  v/e  may  perhaps  excite  fome 
perfons  to  apply  to  this  fubjefl,  wlio,  by  a  combination 
of  what  isjull  in  M.  Bouguer's  theory,  with  an  exyc 
rimental  doiSrine  of  the  impulfes  of  lluids,  may  produce 
a  tieatife  of  feamanfliip  which  will  not  be  confined  to 
the  libraries  of  matliematicians,  but  become  a  raanuali 
for  feamen  by  profefllon. 
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Seinien.        SEAMEN,  fuch  perfons   as  ferve  the  (late  or  otliers 
"^'^^'^  at  fea  by  navigation  and  fighting  lliips,  &c.     See  Al.i- 
kiTiMF.  Slate. 

Seamen  fighting,  quarrelling,  or  making  any  difturb- 
ance,  may  be  punilhej  by  the  comniilTioners  of  the  navy 
with  fine  and  inipril'onment.  Regilleied  feanien  are  ex- 
empted fiom  ferving  in  any  pariih,  office,  Sic.  and  are 
alL.wed  bounty-miney  befide  their  pay.  Sy  the  law  of 
merchants,  the  feamen  of  a  velfel  are  accountable  to  the 
mailer  or  commander,  the  mafter  to  the  osvners,  and 
the  owners  to  the  merchants,  for  damage  fuftained  ei- 
ther by  negligence  or  otherwife.  Where  a  fcanian  is 
hired  for  a  voyage,  and  he  deferts  before  it  is  ended, 
he  lliall  loieliis  w.iges ;  and  in  cafe  a  Ihip  be  loll  in  a 
florm,  the  feamen  lofe  their  wages,  as  well  as  the  own- 
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Means  of  Preferving  the  Health  of  Seamen. 
DiciNE,  n"  351. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  faid  ©n  this  fubjeifl  in 
the  place  referred  to,  we  (hall  iubjoin  fome  valuable  ob- 
fervatiiins  which  ve  have  met  with  in  the  (Ixth  vo- 
lume of  the  Memcirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
at  Paris  for  the  years  1784  and  1785. 

In  1783,  the  marllial  de  Caftries,  intending  to  make 
fome  chaiijies  in  the  regulations  of  the  navy,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  diet,  propofed  to  the  Ibciety  the 
two  following  quellions  :  i.  "  What  are  the  mod  whule- 
forne  aliments  for  feamen,  confidering  the  impuffibility 
of  procuring  them  frefli  meat  ?  And  what  kinds  of  fait 
meat,  or  filli,  of  pulle,  and  of  dtink,  are  moll  proper  for 
tlicm,  and  in  what  quantity,  not  omitting  to  enquire 
into  tlie  reginien-i  in  ufe  aniongll  other  maritime  nations 
for  what  may  be  adopted  by  u«,  and  into  what  expe- 
rience has  evinced  the  utility  of,  from  the  accounts  of 
tlie  moll  Cfleiirated  navigators  J"  2.  "  A  number  of 
patients  labouring  under  different  difeafcs  being  aiTem- 
bled  in  naval  hofpitals,  and  different  conllilntions  af- 
fected by  the  fame  dilbafe  requiring  difference  of  diet, 
what  general  dietetic  rules  for  an  hofpital  would  be  belt 
adapted  to  every  exigence,  dividing  the  patients  into 
three  clalfes  ;  the  fiiil  in  which  liquids  alone  are  proper, 
the  fccond  in  which  we  begin  to  give  folids  in  (mall 
quantities,  and  the  ftate  of  conval-fcence  in  which  a 
fuller  diet  ia  neceffary  :"  A  committee  was  appointed 
t.)  draw  up  an  anfwer  to  thefc,  who  invelligarej  the 
Jiibj^'ift  very  minutely.  The  refult  of  their  labours  is 
ilieie  given  at  large.  The  ohfervations  moft  worthy  of 
notice  are,  that  the  fcurvy  of  the  Englilti  feanien,  who 
live  chiefly  on  falt-meat,  is  a  putrid  liifeafe  ;  whillt  that 
o(  the  Dutch,  who  ufe  farinaceous  vegetables  and  dried 
pu!fc  in  large  quantities,  has  more  of  an  hydrcpical 
tendency.     A  mliiture  of  both,  even  at  the  fame  meal, 
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is  rceommeF.dcd.  This  is  fupported  by  phllofrphic  il 
resfoning,  and  the  example  ot  Captain  Cook,  who  was 
partly  indebted  to  this  njixed  icgiruen  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  his  crew.  Salt  fifli  fiiould  never  be  ufcd  :  file 
beef  grows  hard,  and  alter  boiling  its  fibrous  parts  only- 
remain,  which  are  mote  calculated  to  load  the  ftomach 
than  recruit  the  Ihcngth.  Salt  bacon  may  be  kept  at 
fea  18  months;  it  does  not  lofe  its  moilt  and  nutri- 
meiital  parts,  and  unites  better  with  puhe,  but  (houid 
not  be  uled  when  rancid.  Live  animals  kept  on  board 
fliips  tend  to  produce  difeafes  among  the  crew.  Rice 
fiiould  be  ufed  largely.  Our  puddings  are  bad  food  : 
the  flour  would  be  much  better  made'into  bread,  which 
might  be  done  at  (ca  with  no  great  trouble.  Snir  krouc 
fiiould  be  ufed  freely.  Mullard,  vinegar,  fugar,  melaf." 
fes,  and  honey,  are  good  antifcorbutlcs.  Of  drinks, 
wine  is  the  bed  :  wort,  fpruce-becr,  or  the  Ruffian  quas, 
are  good  fubllitutes.  Spirits  are  only  to  be  ufed  in  cold' 
climates,  and  in  fmall  quantity.  The  greater  part  of 
the  excellent  memoir  in  anfwer  to  the  feconJ  quellion, 
perfeftly  coincides  with  M.  Duhamel  du  Monceaux's 
"  Means  of  Preferving  tke  He.ilth  of  Seamen,"  and 
M.  PoUronnier  dcs  Pcrrieres's  treatlfes  "  On  the  Dif- 
eafes of  Seamen,"  anJ  "  On  the  advantages  of  changing 
the  Diet  of  Seamen,"  and  his  "  Examination  of  Priii- 
gle's  Differtation." 

SEAPOYS,  or  Sepovs,  natives  of  Indoftan  ferving 
in  a  military  capacity  unJer  the  European  powers,  and 
difciplincd  after  the  European  m.inner. 

The  Seapoys  of  the  Englilh  Eaft  India  company 
compoic  pe:li  i(js  the  m>ill  numerous,  regular,  and  l.ell 
dilclpllned  body  of  black  troops  in  the  woild.  They' 
are  r.iiled  from  among  the  natives  of  the  country,  anct 
conlld  of  Moors  or  Mahometaus,  Raj.i-pcots,  Hindoos,. 
Pariars,  befides  many  intermediate  calls  peculiar  to- 
lliemfelves  ;  the  wlu>le  modelled  in  all  coirefponding 
particulars,  an  J  difciplincd  in  every  rel'pecl  as  the  army 
of  Great  Britain. 

Tlie  military  cftabh'fliments  of  Bengal,  Madra?,  and- 
Bombay,  have  each  their  rcfpeclive  numbers,  that  ot^ 
Bengal  exceeding  the  reil.  Tlie  Seapoys  are  formed' 
into  complete,  uniform,  and  rcguhir  battalions,  as  the 
marching  regiments  in  England  being  intended  to  repre- 
fent  and  anlwer  fuly  to  every  purp.ife  in  India  to  the- 
like  trocps  in  Europe.  A  battalion  condlls  of  700 
men,  of  complete  efl'e(flive  ftrcngth*  Incach  tliereare 
eight  compa '.ies,  including  two  (lank  ones  «r  grena- 
diers. They  are  reTpeiflivtly  commanded  by  their  own, 
black  and  Eiropean  officers  ;  to  each  ccmp  iny  there 
i?  attached  a  fubaltern,  who  lakes  the  comm.md,  under 
whom  are  two  native  commKFioncd  ofncers,  bearing  tlie 
rank  of  fubidiir  at'.d  j:roindar  j  ot  eight  fubalterns,  f\f 

a.  3; 


Seamen, 

Seapoys. 
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are  lieutenants  tbe  other  enfigns  j  exclafive  is  a  lUff.    m^n.  with  their  refpeflivc  corps,  leading  a  life  often    s„,x>jr,. 
The  bl.«ck  nnn-commiflioned     replete  with  adventures  of  a  peculiar  nature.     An  in-     Starcli- 

dividual  in  luch  cafes  is  frequently  fecluded  from  thofe    warrant. 


of  adjutant  and  furgeon 

officers  avifiver  to  our  fergeants  and  corporals,  and  are 

called  havildc-rs  and  nai^ttcs.       There    is  alfo  to  each 

corps  an  Englllh  feijeant-major,  drill  and  Uore  ferjeant : 

to  each  battalion  is  a  band  of  diums  and  files,  and  to 

each    a    pair    of  colours.     A   captain  commands  the 

■whole. 

Their  jackets,  which  are  made  entirely  after  the  Eu- 
ropean fafhion,  are  of  a  red  colour  with  yellow  facings 
(as  worn  by  all  the  infantry  of  the  company  on  the 
Coromandcl  coaft).  The  remaining  part  of  their  at- 
tire refembles  more  the  country  or  Indian  habit,  and 
confiils  of  a  dark  blue  turban,  broad  and  round  at  top. 


ol  his  own  colour  when  up  in  the  country,  or  detached 
upon  command,  where  in  a  frontier  garrifon  or  hill  fort 
in  the  interior  parts  of  India  none  but  natives  are  to  be 
found.  Here  he  might  live  as  he  pleafes,  being  perfcift- 
ly  abfolute  withiu  hi>  jurifdiiStion.  Such  ftations  being 
lucrative,  with  management  may  produce  great  for- 
tunes. Ncitlier  is  the  condition  hard  to  a  perfon  conver- 
fant  in  the  laneuage  of  the  country,  or  that  ri"  the  Sea- 
poys  called  Mtors  (which  molt  officers  in  the  compa- 
ny's fervice  acquire)  ;  otherwife  the  lofs  of  fociety  is 
not  recompenced   by  other  advantages,  as  you  forget 


defcending  deep  to  the  bottom,  the    fides   of  which,     your  ov/n  language,  grow  melancholy,  and  pafs  your 

of  a  concave  form,  are  crolfed  by  a  white  band,  runnnig 

in  front,  faftsned  under   a  role  above.     As  an  tinder 

garment,  they  have    a  jacket  of  linen.     A  dark  blue 

lafli  girding,  to  anfwer  the    turban,   goes  round  their 

middle.     On  the   thighs  they  have  (hort   drawers,  taf- 

tened  by  a  fcoUoped  band.     Their  legs  are  bare,  which 

renders  them  more  ready  for  aflion   or  fervice.     Their 

armsare  a  fiielock  and  bayonet;  their  accoutrements 

or  crofs  belts  black  leather,  with  pouches  the  fame. 

A  battalion  drawn  out  cannot  but  ftrike  the  fpefta- 
tors  with  a  lively  and  fanciful  military  impreffion,  as 
they  unite  in  their  exterior  traits  refpedively  Indian 
and  European. 

They  are  brought  to  the  utmoft  exa^nefs   of  difci- 


pline  ;  go  through  their  evolutions  and  manoeuvres  with 
a  regularity  and  precilion  equal  to,  and  not  furpalfed  by, 
European  troops.  In  .Tftinn  they  are  brave  and  fteady, 
and  h;ive  been  known  to  ftand  where  Europeans  have 
<Jtven  way. 

Their  difcipline  puts  them  on  a  footing  with  Euro- 


days  without  comlort. 

The  peace  ellablilliment  at  Madras  confifts  of  30  Seu- 
poy  battalions,  but  in  time  of  war  is  augmented  as  oc- 
caiion  requires  ;  or  frequently  each  corps  is  ftrcngthen- 
ed  by  the  addition  of  two  compir ies,  which  are  reduced 
again  in  time  of  peace,  the  officers  remaining  fuper- 
numeries  in  the  lervice.  In  garrifon  they  are  quar- 
tered in  barracks  :  they  live  agreeably  to  the  ufage  of 
the  country,  fleep  on  the  ground  on  a  mat  or  thin  car- 
pet. In  tlieir  perfons  they  are  cleanly,  but  appear  to 
beft  advantage  in  their  uniform.  Oil  duty  they  go  as 
the  other  natives  in  poor  circumllances  ;  and  have  only 
a  cloth  round  their  middle  and  over  their  llioulders.  As 
to  the  diifcrent  calls,  the  Moormen  or  Mulfulmen  affert 
pre-eminence,  as  coming  into  the  country  by  conquelf. 
In  their  perfons  they  are  rather  robuft,  and  in  their 
tempers  vindictive.  Their  religion  and  drefs  is  diftindl 
from  the  Hindoos,  who  are  mild  and  palhve  in  their 
temper,  f  lithful,  Iteady,  and  good  foldiers.  The  Pa- 
riars  are  interior  to  the  others,  live  under  different  cir- 


pean  troops,  with  whom  they  are  always  'ready  to  ac^     cumftances,  dwell    in    huts,  and  affociate  not  on  equal 
in  concert.  terms  with  the  rell  ;    they  do  all  menial  offices,  are  Icr- 


Their  utility  and  fervices  are  evident  :  they  fecure  to 
the  company  the  internal  good  order  and  prefervation 
of  their  tenitorial  diftrids,  w-hiih,  though  pollible  to 
be  enforced  wiih  a  If  rong  hand  by  Europeans,  requires 
numbers,  and  can  only  be  conduced  with  that  eafe  and 
addrefs  peculiar  to  the  native  forces  of  the  country. 

They  aie  conlidered  with  refjiect  in  the   eyes  of  the 


vants  to  Europeans,  and  think  themfelves  happy  when 
by  them  employed,  though  they  are  equally  good  Sea- 
poys. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  company's  Seapoys,  we 
fliall  obferve  that  they  are  kindly  attentive  to  their  ofR- 
cers  when  often  in  ciicumftances  requiring  their  aQift- 
ance  ;  are  guilty  of  few  vices;  and  have  a   ftrong  at- 


other  natives,  though  they  fufficiently,  and  with  a  good     tachment  lor  thofe  who  have  commanded  them.     That 
grace,  feel  and  alTert  their  own  confequence.     In  large  '     '   '"'  ^"  "-•-—'—  ^■'  '-''  •■ 

garrifors,  where  the  duty  is  great,  as  Madras,  Pondi- 
cherry,  Trichincpoly,  Vellore,  &c.  two  or  three  batta- 
lions might  be  prefent  together,  cxclufive  of  Europeans. 
If  feat  lingly  up  the  country,  they  are  liable  to  be  de- 
tached, fometimes  by  one  or  more  companies  being  fent 
to  a  Ration  dependent  on  the  chief  garrifon  or  head- 
quarters, otherwife  they   are  d'fperfed  through  the  di-     ph.tlanx  of  Perfians 


acute  hillorian  Dr  Robertfon  has  remarked,  as  a  proof 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  recourfe  in  limilar  litua- 
tions  to  the  fame  e.ipedients  that  the  European  powers 
have,  in  forming  the  eftablilhment  of  thefe  native  troops, 
adopted  the  fame  maxims,  and,  probably  without  know- 
ing it,  have  modelled  their  battalions  of  Seapoys  upon 
the  fame  piinciples   as  Alexander  the  Great  did  his 


Itritts,  four  or  five  together,  with  a  non-commiffloned 
officer  (this  is  a  part  of  the  fervice  which  is  called  ^«/ij 
0)1  command),  on  hills,  or  in  vill.iges,  to  preferve  order, 
convey  intelligence,  and  afiill  tlie  tafildar,  renter,  or 
cutwall  of  the  place,  in  cafes  c  f  emergency.  They  al- 
fo enforce  the  police,  and  prevent  in  fuch  cafes  the  coun- 
try from  being  infclled  with  thieves,  which  olherwile 
have  ct.mbined,  forming  a  banditti,  to  rob  palfengers 
and  plunder  cattle,  of  which  there  arc  fo  many  inftances 
upon  record.     As  for  fuch  Biitilh  officers  in  the  com- 


SEARCH-wARRANT,  in  law,  a  kind  of  general  war- 
rant ilfued  byjullices  of  peace  or  magiftrates  of  towns 
for  fearching  all  fufpecfled  places  for  llolen  goods.  In 
Scotland  this  was  often  done  formerly  ;  and  in  fome 
Englilh  law-books  there  are  precedents  requiring  the 
conftable  to  fe.irch  all  fuch  fufpcifted  places  as  he  and 
the  party  complaining  fliall  think  convenient  ;  but  fuch 
praifiico  is  condemned  by  Lord  Hale,  Mr  Plawkins,  and 
the  bell  authoiitics  both  among  the  Englifli  and  Scotch 
lawyers.     However,  in  cafe  of  a  complaint,  and  oath 


fervice  as  are  attached  to  battalions,  they  are     made  of  goods  ftolen,  and  that  the  party  fufpefls  that 
«bli£ed  to  follow  the  fortunes  and  deRinations  of  their     thofe  goods  are  in  a  particular  houfe,  and  fhovs  the 

caufe 


piny 
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Btitcher  caiifc  of  fuch  fufpicion,  the  juflice  ma  jr  grant  a  warrant 
II  to  fearch  not  only  tliat  houfe  bat  other  fufpe<5led  p!a- 
Seafunu^  ces ;  an  J  to  attach  the  goods,  and  the  paity  in  whofe 
cuftody  they  are  found,  and  bring  t!iem  belorc  him  or 
I'ome  other  juftice,  to  give  an  account  how  he  came  by 
them,  and  to  abide  fuch  crdcr  as  to  law  (lull  appertain; 
^.'^ich  warrant  fhould  be  direfted  to  the  conll.ible  or 
other  public  officer,  who  in.iy  enter  a  fufpefled  houfe 
and  make  fcarch. 

SEARCHEI^,  an  cpjccr  in  the  cuftomF,  whofe  bu- 
finefs  it  is  to  forch  and  exaiDine  ih'ps  outward  bound, 
if  they  have  ?.ny  prohibited  goodi  on  board,  tec.  (12 
Car.  II.)  There  are  alfo  fearchers  of  leather,  &c.  See 
Alnagj?.. 

Sf.arciiir,  in  ordnance,  is  an  iron  focket  with 
branded,  from  fotir  to  eight  in  number,  a  little  bent 
cutw-ird'!,  with  fmall  points  at  their  ends  ;  to  this  focket 
is  fixed  a  «ooden  handle,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
long,  of  about  an  irch  and  a  quarter  di.imeter.  After 
the  gun  ha?  been  fired,  this  fe.ircher  is  intioduced  into 
il,  and  turned  round,  in  order  to  difcover  the  cavities 
wi.hin.  The  diflances  of  thefe  cavities,  if  any  be 
i()und,  are  then  maiked  en  the  cutfide  with  chalk, 
when  another  fearcher  that  has  only  one  point,  aljout 
wlrch  a  mixture  of  wax  and  tallow  is  put,  is  introdu- 
ced to  take  tlie  impreflion  of  the  holes  ;  and  if  there  be 
any  hole,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  or  of  any  confider- 
able  length,  the  pun  is  reje>fled  asunferviceabie. 

SEARCLOTH,  or  Cerecloth,  in  furgery,  a  form 
of  external  remedy  f. me  what  harder  than  an  unguent, 
yet  foUer  than  an  eirplafler,  though  it  is  frequently 
ufed  Loth  for  the  one  and  the  other.  The  cerecloth  is 
alw.iys  fuppoftd  to  have  wax  in  ics  compTfition,  which 
dillinguilhes  and  even  decominates  it.  In  efFe.ft,  when 
a  H  liinent  or  urguent  has  wax  enough  in  it,  it  does  not 
^ifier  from  a  cerecloth. 

SE.ASIN,  in  a  (hip,  the  n  ime  of  a  rope  by  which 
the  boat  rides  by  the  ftjip's  fide  when  in  harbour,  ^c. 

SEASONING,   the   firft    illnefs    to   which  perions 
habituated  toci^lder  climates  are  fubjeA  rn  their  ariival 
Hofclevon  '^  '^"^  V^'cfl  Indies.     This   fe.ifjning,  unlefs  they   live 
fropical      »er)'  temperately, or  are  in  a  proper  habit  of  body  (though 
Jifcafes.      fomc  [)ei  pie  are  unmolefted  for  many  months),  feldom 
fuffers  them  to  remain  long  before   it   makes  its  a^>pear- 
snce    in  fome  m(d;  or  other  ;  particularly  if  at  firft 
theyexpofe  thernfelves  in  a  Ihnwer  of  rain,  or  loo  long 
in  the   fun,  or  in    the   night  air;  or  when  the  body  is 
ir.u.h  heated,  if  they  drink  large  draughts  cf  cold   li- 
quors, or  bathe  in  cold  water  ;  or   ufe  much  esercife  ; 
or  commit  e>.cefs  in  drinking   wine  c  fpiriis  ;  or  by 
heating  the  boJy  and  inflaming  the  blood  ;  or   by  Aib- 
jeiftii  g  themielves  to  any  caufe  that  may  fuJdcnly  check 
perTpiration,  which  at  firft  is  generally  exceffive. 

Some  people,  from  a  tavcurablc  fiate-of  body,  have 
no  feafoii'g.  Thin  people,  and  very  young  people, 
are  moil  hkeiy  to  eicape  it.  'Women  generally  do  from 
their  temperance,  and  perhaps  tiieir  menftruation  con- 
tributes to  their  focurity  ;  indeed  hot  climates  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  delicacy  of  iheir  habits,  and  fuitable  to 
their  modes  ct  life.  Sv.me  efcape  by  preat  regularity 
cf  living  ;  fime,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  ralli,  called 
the  ^r/V/I/v  teat;  fome  by  a  gt eat  degree  of  perfpira- 
tii^n  ;  and  fome  by  obferving  a  cooling  regimen.  The 
^lurders  are  var4ous  tbet  conlliiute  tliis  fealouti^g  of 
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ne-w  comers  Zi  lliey  are  called  ;  depending  on  ngt,  con-  BesfoBinj- 

ftitJtion,  and  habit  of  body.     But  al!  feaf  )r.ing  difeafes 

are  of  the  inflammatory    kind;  and  yi;ld  to  aniiphlo- 

gillie  treatment  proportioned  to  their  violer.ce.     Wlien 

all  precaution  to  guard  agidnft  fickn^A  lus  failed,  and 

prudence  p;  oved  aboitive  to  new-comers,  they  w  11  have 

this  comfort  at  kaft  f.-r  their  pains,  th;it  their  difrrdeis 

wi.l  feldom  be  fevere  cr  expenfivc,  and  will  generally 

have  a  fpeedy  termination  ;  and  that  their  f.-aloning,  as 

it  is  emphatically  called,  will  be  removed   by  bleedin'^, 

a  dofe  of  falts,  reft,  and  a  cooling  regimer. 

SF,4so.vir.r:  of  Timber.     See  Timber. 

SEASONS,  in  cofmography,  certain  portions  or 
quarters  of  the  year,  diilinguillied  by  the  fij,'ns  which 
the  fun  then  enters,  or  by  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the 
fun;  conf.quent  on  which  ate  difTeicnt  temperntuies 
of  the  air,  different  works  in  tillage,  he.  S^e  Wea- 
ther. 

The  year  is  divided  into  f  nir  feafons,  fpring,  fum- 
mer,  autumn,  and  winter.  The  beginningi  and  endings 
of  each  whereof,  fe-;  under  its  proper  article.  It  is  t  > 
be  obferved,  the  feafons  anciently  began  differently 
from  wliat  they  now  do :  witnefs  the  old  verfes, 

Dat  CUrnens  hy:mim  ;  Jat  Peirus  wr  cU.'.iJnitui  ; 
JEJluat  Urlaiiuj  ;  autumnal  Bartfjokmaus. 

SE.A.T,  in  the  manege,  is  the  pofture  or  fituation  of 
a  horftman  upon  the  fadJle. 

SEATON,  a  fmall  filhing  town  on  the  fonrh  coaft 
of  Devon,  between  Lyme  and  Sidrnoulh.  Rildon  favs 
"  our  learn--d  antiquarians  would  have  it  to  be  that 
MarUunum  whereof  Antonine  fpake,  placed  between 
Dunnovaria  and  Ifca  ;  for  MarUunum  in  Britifli  is  the 
fame  with  S:a!on  in  EngliOi,  '  a  town  upon  a  h.ill  by 
the  fea  fide."  This  place  is  memorable  for  the  Dar.iih- 
princes  landing  there  in  the  year  937. 

SEBACIC  AGiD,  the  acid  procured  fr.-jm  fat.  To 
obtain  it, let  fome  fuet  be  melted  in  a  fkilkt  over  the 
fire,  along  «  ith  fome  quicklime  in  fine  powder,  and; 
corllantly  ftirred,  raifing  the  fire  towards  the  end  cf 
the  operation,  and  taking  care  to  avoid  the  vapours,, 
which  are  very  offenfive.  By  this  procefs  the  feb?.cic 
acid  unites  with  the  lime  into  a  febat  cf  lime,  which 
is  dillicultly  f iluble  in  water;  it  is,  however,  feparated- 
from  the  fatty  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed  by  fo!u- 
tion  in  a  large  quantity  (f  boiling  water.  From  this, 
the  neutral  (alt  is  feparated  by  evaporation  ;  and,  to 
render  it  pure,  is  ca'tined,  rediffclved,  and  attain  cry- 
fta'liied.  Alter  this  we  pour  on  a  proper  quantity  f  f 
fulphuric  acid,  and  the  febacic  acid  palfes  over  by  di- 
flillation.     See  Fat,  and  Chemistrv-ZW^x. 

St  SEBASTIAN,  a  handfome,  populous,  and  Rrong: 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gaip-.ifcoa,  with  ;i 
good  ar.d  well  frequented  harbour.  It  is  feated  at  t!ie 
f>- or  cf  a  moiin'a-n  ;  and  the  harbour  fecured  by  two 
moles,  and  a  narrow  entrance  for  the  fliips.  Ti.c  town 
is  furrounded  with  a  doui>le  wall,  and  to  the  fiTi-Me  i> 
fortified  V  i-.h  b^illions  and  half  moons.  The  ilreet^  ate 
long,  broad,  and  ftraight,  and  paved  with  white  fiag- 
ftorcs.  At  the  top  ot  the  mountain  is  a  citadel,  with 
a  garrifon  well  furnirtied  with  cannon.  The  town  car- 
ries on  a  confiderable  trade,  the  greateft  part  of  which 
confiils  of  iron  and  fteel,  which  f  me  re-  kon  to  be  the 
beft  in  Europe.     They  alfo  deal  in  wool,  wkieli  c<  mcs- 
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o  from  Old  Cailile.  W.  Lonjr.  i.  59.  N.  Lat.  43.  23  — 
The  capital  of  Br.ifil  in  Soudi  America  is  liktwife  call- 
ed Sehajhan. 

SEBASTIANO,  cilled  Del  Piombo,  from  an  ofike 
in  the  lead  mines  given  him  by  Pope  Clement  VII. 
was  an  emin;rit  Venetian  painter,  born  in  1485.  He 
vas  firll  adifciple  of  old  Giovanni  Bellino  ;  continued 
his  ftudies  under  Giorgionne  ;  and  having  attained  an 
excellent  manner  of  colouring,  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  infmuated  liimfelf  into  the  fa"our  of  Michael  Ange- 
lo.  He  has  the  name  of  bein^  the  firft  who  invented 
the  art  of  preparing  plaller-walls  for  oil-painting;  but 
was  fo  flow  and  lazy  in  his  work,  that  other  hands  were 
often  employed  to  finifli  what  he  began.     He  dle.i  in 

SEBESTEN.in  botany.     SceCoRniA. 
SEBUiET,  a  feet   among   the    ancient  Samaritans, 
■whom  St  Ephiphanius  accufes  of  changing  the  time  ex^ 
prelfed  in  the  law,  for  the  celebration  of  the  great  an- 
nual fealls  of  the  Jews. 

SEBLTRAI,SF.iiuRi.-Ei,aname  which  the  Jewsgive 
to  fuch  of  their  rabbins  or  dodors  as  lived  and  taught 
fome  time  after  the  fiaiflilng  of  the  Talmnd. 

SECACCL,  in  the  materia  madica  of  the  ancients, 
a  name  given  by  Aviccnna,  Serapion,  and  others,  to  a 
root  which  was  like  ginger,  and  was  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  ufcd  as  a  provocative  to  venery.  The 
interpreters  of  their  works  have  rendered  this  word 
iiiii^a  ;  and  hence  fome  have  fuppofed  that  our  eryngium 
or  eryngo  was  the  root  meant  by  it :  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  cafe  on  a  (Iria  inquiry,  and  there  is 
fome  reafon  to  believe  that  the  famous  root,  at  this  time 
called  a'ntfcrg,  was  wliat  they  meant. 

SECALE,  RvE,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
tlie  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gra- 
mina.  The  calyx  is  a  glume  of  two  leaves,  which  are 
oppofite  to  one  another,  ere>3,  linear,  pointed,  and  lefs 
than  the  corolla.  The  corolla  confifts  of  two  valves, 
the  exterior  of  which  ends  in  a  beard.  There  are  four 
I'pecles,  the  tiillofum,  oriniak,  cntictim,  and  cerenk.  The 
•-.'•/Mfm,  or  wood  rye-grafs,  is  diftinguilhed  by  a  calyx 
with  wsdge-lhapcd  fcales,  and  by  the  fringe  of  the  glume 
being  woolly.  Ti>e  glumes  of  the  oiientale  are  lliagsiy, 
Hnd  the  fcales  of  the  calyx  Ihaped  like  an  awl.  Tlie 
glumes  of  the  crctkinii  are  fringed  on  the  outfide.  The 
creak,  or  common  rye,  has  glumes  with  rough  fringes. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  illand  of  Candia,  was  introduced 
into  England  many  ages  ago,  and  is  the  only  fpecies 
of  rye  cultivated  in  that  kingdom.  There  are,  however, 
two  varieties,  the  winter  and  fpring  rye. 

The  winter  rye,  which  is  larger  in  the  grain  than  the 
fpring  rye,  is  fown  in  autunm  at  the  fame  time  with 
wheat,  and  fomelimes  mixed  with  it;  but  as  the  rye 
ripens  fooner  than  the  wheat,  this  method  mud  be  very 
exceptionable.  The  fpring  rye  is  fown  along  with  the 
oats,  and  ulually  ripens  as  foon  as  the  winter  rye;  but 
the  grain  produced  is  lighter,  and  it  is  therefore  fel- 
dom  fown  except  where  the  autumnal  crop  has  failed. 
Rye  is  commonly  fown  on  poor,  dry,  limeftone,  or 


fandy  foils,  wliere  wheat  will  not  thrive.     By  continu-    Secale. 
ing  to  fow  it  on  fuch  a  foil  for  tv.-o  or  three  years,  it  ^-^-•'^ 
will  at  length  ripen  a  month  earlier  than  that  which 
has  been  raifcd  for  years  on  ftrong  cold  ground. 

Rye  is  commonly  ufed  for  bread  either  alone  or  mix- 
ed with  wheat.     This  mixture  is  called  tinjlin,  and  was 
formerly  a  very  common  crop  in  fome  paits  ol  Britain. 
Mr  Marlhall  tells  us,  that  the  farmers  in  Yi-ikihire  be- 
lieve that  this  mixed  crc'p  is  never  aifedtd  by  mildew, 
and  that  a  fniall  quantity  of  rye  fown  among  \Uieat  will 
prevent  this  deftruclive  difeafe.      Rye  is  much  ufed  for 
bread   in  UuiH  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway  by  the 
poor  people.     About  a  centuty  ago  rye-bread  was  a.fo 
much  ufed  in  England  :  but  being  made  of  a  black 
kind  of  rye,  it  was  of  the  fame  colour,  clr.mmy,  very 
detergent,  and  confequently  not  fo  nourilhing  as  wheat. 
Rye  is  fubjeift  to  a  difeafe  which  the  Erencli  call  et' 
^0/,  and  the   Englilh  ho>7:ed  rye;  which  fometimes  hap- 
pens when  a  very  hot  fammer  fucceeds  a  rainy  fpring. 
According   to  Tilfot,  horned  rye   is  fuch  as  fufl'ers  an 
irregular  vegetation  in  the  middle  fubftance  between 
the  grain  and  the  leaf,  producing  an  cxcrefcence  of  a 
brovvnilh  colour,  about  an  inch  and   a  hall  long,  and 
two-tenths  of  an  inch  broad.     Bread  made  of  this  kind 
ot  rye  has  anaufeous  acrid  tafte,  and  produces  fpafmo- 
die  and  gangrenous  diforders.     In  1596,  an  epidemic 
difeafe  prevailed  in  Helfe,  which  the  phylicians  afcribed 
to    bread  made    of  horned  rye.     Si  me,   we  are  told,, 
weie  feized  with  an  epilepfy,  and  thefe  feldom  ever  re- 
covered ;  others  became  lunatic,  and   continued  flupid 
the  reft  of  their  lives  :  thofe  who  apparently  recovered 
had  annual  returns  of  their  diforder  in  January  and  Fe- 
bruary ;  and  the  difeale  was  laid  to  be  contagious  at 
leaft  in  a  certain  degree.     The  fafts  which  we  have 
now  mentioned  are  taken  from  a  work  of  Tiifot,  which 
was  never  ptlnted.     The  fame  difeafe  was  occafioned 
by  the  ufe  of  this  bread  in  feveral  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent in  the  years    1648,    1675,   1702,  1716,  1722,  and 
1736;  and  has  been  very  niinutely  defcribed  by    Hoff- 
man, A.  O.    Goelicke,    Vater    Buighart,  and  J.  A. 
Srink. 

In  the  year  1709,  one  fourth  part  of  all  the  rye 
raifed  in  the  province  of  Salonia  in  France  was  hom- 
ed, and  the  furge(m  to  the  hofpital  of  Orleans  had  ro 
lefs  than  500  patients  under  his  care  that  were  diftem- 
pered  by  eating  it :  They  were  called  ergots,  from  er- 
got (a),  the  French  name  for  horned  rye  ;  they  confift- 
ed  cljiefly  of  men  and  boys,  the  number  of  women  and 
girls  being  very  fmall.  The  firft  fymptom  was  a  kind 
of  drunkennels,  then  the  local  dilbrder  began  in  the 
toes,  and  thence  extended  fometimes  to  the  thigh, 
and  the  trunk  ilielf,  even  after  amputation,  which  is  a 
good  argument  againft  that  operation  before  the  gan- 
grene is  ftopped. 

In  the  year  I  7 10,  the  celehiated  Fontenelle  defcribes 
a  cafe  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
France,  which  exaiflly  refembles  that  of  the  poor  fa- 
mily at  Wattilham.  A  peafant  at  Blois,  who  had  eaten 
horned  rye  in  bread,  was  feized  with  a  mortification, 
which    firft  caufed  all  the  toes  of  one  foot  to  fall  off, 

then 


(a)  Ergot  is  French  for  a  cock's  fpur,  and  horned  rye  was  called  ergot  from  the  refemblance  of  its  cxcrefcence 

to  that  part. 
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xhcn  the  toes  of  the  other,  afterw.irds  the  remainder  of 
the  ttet,  and,  l.iftlv,  it  eat  oiT  the  flclh  of  both  his  legs 


and  thighs,  Uavinij  the  bones  hare. 

Horned  rye  is  not  only  liiii  tfiil  to  man,  but  to  other 
animals;  it  has  been  known  to  deltroy  evtn  the  flies 
thai  fttiled  upon  it;  Ihecp,  dogs,  deer,  gecfe,  ducK?, 
fwine,  and  poul  ry,  that  were  fed  with  it  for  experi- 
ment, died  miferably,  lome  convulfed,  others  mortitied 
and  ulcerated. 

SECANT,  in  geomc.ry,  a  line  that  cuts  another  or 
divides  it  into  part'.  The  fccant  of  a  circle  is  a  line 
dra«n  from  the  circumference  on  one  fide  to  a  point 
witliout  the  circumference  on  the  other  ;  and  it  is  de- 
monftrated  by  geometers,  that  of  feveral  fecants  drawn 
to  the  fume  point,  that  is  the  longed  which  p.iffes  thro' 
the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  portions,  however,  of 
thefe  feveral  fecants  that  are  without  the  circle  are  fj 
much  the  greater  as  they  recede  from  the  centre,  and 
the  leaft  external  pcrtion  is  of  that  fecant  which  palfes 
through  i:. 

Secant,  in  trigonometry,  denotes  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  which,  cutting  the  circum- 
ference, proceeds  till  it  meets  with  a  tangent  to  the  fame 
circle      See  Geometry,  n°  24 — 28. 

Line  of  Sf.cANfs,  one  of  thofe  lines  or  fcales  which 
are  ufually  put  upon  fe>n:ors.  How  fuch  a  fcale  is  form- 
ed win  be  feen  by  a  bare  infpeftion  of  fig.  53.  Plate 
CCKV;  for  C  10,  C  20,  C  30,  &c.  drawn  from  the 
centre  C  to  the  line  of  tangents  DE,  being  the  real  fe- 
cants of  the  arches  B  10,  B  20,  B  30,  it  is  obvious 
that  by  m.irkmg  off  the  diftanccs  B  10,  B  2C,  B  30, 
upon  any  other  line,  we  make  that  line  a  fcale  of  fe- 
cants. 

SECEDERS,  a  numerous  body  of  Prefbyterians  in 
Scotland,  wlij  hive  withdrawn  from  the  communion  of 
the  eftabliflied  church.  As  they  take  up  their  ground 
upon  the  ellablKhment  of  religion  from  1638  to  1^150, 
whicli  they  hold  to  be  the  puiell  period  trf  the  Scottilh 
church,  we  ihall  introduce  our  account  of  them  by  a 
Ihort  review  cf  ecclefiaftical  hKtory  from  that  period  to 
the  era  of  their  feceffion.  With  our  ul'ual  candour  and 
impartiality  we  mon  to  give  a  fair  ftatcment  of  tliofe 
events  with  which,  as  they  lay,  their  feccflion  is  con- 
neifted. 

James  I.  having  for  fome  time  previous  to  his  death 
entertained  a  wlih  to  form  the  church  of  Scotland  as 
much  as  pollible  upon  the  model  of  that  in  England, 
his  fon  Charles,  with  the  affillance  of  archbifliop  Laud, 
endeavoured  to  cai  ry  the  defign  into  execution,  by  ella- 
blilhing  canons  for  eccleliallical  difcipline,  and  introdu- 
cing a  liturgy  into  the  public  fervice  of  the  church. — 
Numbers  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  all  ranks  took  the 
alarm  at  what  they  confidercd  to  be  a  bold  and  dan- 
gerous iniioviuion  ;  and  after  frequent  applications  to 
the  throne,  they  at  laft  obtained  the  royal  proclamation 
for  a  free  parliament  and  jreneral  afll-nibly.  The  alfem- 
bly  met  in  1638,  and  began  their  lahours  with  a  repeal 
of  all  the  a<Sb  ot  the  fix  preceding  parliaments,  which 
had  favoured  th.-  dcfigns  of  James.  They  condemned 
the  litutgy,  togcthtr  with  every  branch  cf  the  hierar- 
chy. They  cited  all  the  ?cottilh  b'lhops  to  their  bar  ; 
and  after  having  excommunicated  nine  of  them,  and  dc- 
pofed  five  from  their  cplfcopal  office,  they  rellored 
kirk -fcilicns,  prefbytcrie;,  and  fynods  provincial  ;is  well 
as  national.     See  Pkesbyteriaks. 

V.-;l.  XVII. 
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Thefe  proceedings  were  ratified  by  the  parliament   Sectdm. 
which  met  in  1640.      The  law  of  patronage  was  in  full  ^— ^r-'-' 
force  lor  feveral  years  after  this  perioJ  ;   yet  great  care 
was  taken  tliat  no  mlnifter  flmuid  be  obtruded  on  the 
Ciiiiftian  people  contrary  to  their  incliiiarons ;  and  ia 
1641;  it  was  abolilhed  as  an  opiielUvc  grievance. 

The  Relloration  of  Charlcb  II.  in  1660  changed  the 
face  of  affairs  in  the  church  ..f  Scotland.  AH  th..t  the 
general  a/iembly  had  done  from  1638  to  1650  was  ren- 
dered null  und  void,  their  covenants  were  pronounced 
to  be  unlawful,  epifcop,,cy  was  reft,  red,  and  the  king 
was  declared  to  be  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church  in 
all  caufes  civil  and  ecclehallical.  During  this  period  the 
Piclbyterlans  were  fubjefled  to  fines  and  imprifonment, 
while  numbers  of  tliem  were  publicly  executed  for  their 
adherence  to  their  political  and  religicu,  tenets. 

The  Revolution  in  1688  gave  a  different  turn  to  the 
affairs  of  tl:e  churcli.  The  rirft  parliament  which  met 
after  that  event,  aboliflied  prelacy  and  the  king's  i"u- 
premacy  in  ccclefiallical  affairs.  They  ratified  the  Weft- 
minfter  Confcllion  of  Ealth,  together  with  the  Prefby- 
terian  form  of  cliurch-government  and  difclplii.c,  "  as 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  moft  conducive  t» 
the  advancement  ot  true  piety  and  godlinefs,  and  the 
eftablilhment  of  peace  and  tranquillity  within  thefe 
realms."  That  fame  parliament  aboliftied  patronage, 
and  lodged  the  eledtion  of  mil  ufers  in  the  hands  of 
heritors  and  elders,  with  tlie  confent  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

In  the  reign  of  Q^  Anne  the  true  Proteftant  religioa 
was  ratified  and  cltabhlhed,  together  witli  the  Preiby- 
terian  form  of  church-government  and  difcipline;  and 
the  unalterable  continuance  of  both  was  declared  to  be 
an  edentlal  condition  of  tJie  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
in  all  time  coming.  In  1712  die  law  refpefling  pa- 
tronage  was  revived,  in  refci.tment,  it  has  been  faid,  of 
that  warm  attachmL-nt  which  the  church  of  Scotland 
difcoveied  to  the  family  of  Hanover  ;  but  the  feverity 
of  that  law  was  greatly  mitigated  by  the  firft  parlia- 
ment of  George  I.  flat.  50.  by  wjilch  it  is  enafted,  that 
if  the  prefentce  do  not  lignify  his  acceptance,  the  pre- 
fentatlon  Ihall  become  void  and  null  in  law.  The 
chuich,  however,  old  not  avail  herftlf  of  this  fi.itute  ; 
and  an  event  which  happened  not  many  years  afterwards 
gave  rife  to  xhn  ficejfion.  5, 

In  1732  more  than  40  minifters  prefented  an  addrefs  Ocigin  cC 
to  the  general  affemhly,  fpecitying  in  a  variety  of  In- 
llances  what  they  conlidered  to  be  great  defedlions  from 
the  ertablilhed  cocllitution  of  the  church,  and  craving 
a  redrefs  of  thcie  grievances.  A  petition  to  the  fame 
effcift,  fubfcribed  by  feveral  hundreds  of  elders  and  pri- 
vate Cbrilllan;,  was  offered  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  the 
affembly  relufed  a  hearing  to  both,  and  enadcd,  that 
the  eleiftlon  of  minifters  to  vacant  charges,  where  an  ac- 
cepted prefentation  did  not  take  place,  fh-uld  be  com- 
petent only  to  a  conjunifl  meeting  of  elders  and  l.er- 
tors,  being  Proteftaius.  To  this  act  many  objeiftions 
were  made  by  numbers  of  minifters  and  privute  Chri- 
ftians.  They  alferted  that  rtiorc  than  30  to  one  in 
every  parifh  were  not  pofleifed  of  landed  property,  and 
v.-ere  on  that  account  deprived  of  what  ihey  deemed 
thtir  natural  right  to  choofe  their  own  pjftors.  It  was 
alfo  faid,  that  this  aft  was  extremely  prejudical  to  the 
honour  and  intercft  of  the  church,  as  well  as  to  the  edi- 
fication of  the  people  ;  and  in  fiiie,  that  it  was  direiflly 
F  f  contrary 
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contrary  to  the  appointment  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and   the   four  miniflers  ftill  adhering  to  their    proteft,  were  fuf-    8cceder«. 
pr.nftice  of  the  apDllles,  when   they   fi  led  up  thf  fid    pcnded  Irimi  tlic  exerciie  cf  their  office,  and  c'ted  to  "^  '  """^ 
vacancy  in  the  apollolic  college,  and  ^ppoinied  the  elec-    the  next  metting  "f  the  CDmniilHon  in  Ncvrmber  iol-         5 
tlon  of  deacons  and  elders  in  the  primitive  chiirch. —    lowing.    Frm  this  lenience  fevei.il  minillers  and  elders,  •!'"'l"^""^^ 
Many   of  thole  all"'  who  were  thought  to  be  the  bed    members  of  ;he  commiliion,   dilll-iited.     'Ihecomniii     "■""*'"= 
friends  of  the  church,   exprcifed  their  fears  that   this    fioi.   met   in   November,    and  the  fufpended  niiniller.s  ^^^-^  office 
a<S  would  have  a  tendency  to  overturn  the  ecclefiafti-    compeared.  Addreffe-.,  rcprefentation  ,  and  i.tter.  from 
cal  conllitution  which  was  edablilhed  at  the  lievolu-    feveral  fjnods  and  prefbyieries,  relative  to  the  bulincfs 
tion.  now   before   the   comnjillion,  were   r-jceived  and  read. 

Mr  Ebenezer  Erfkine  minifter  at  Stirling  diftin-  The  fynods  of  Dumfries,  Murr.iy,  Rof»,  Angus  ^nd 
guilhed  himfclf  by  a  b  dd  and  determined  oppofition  to  Meams,  Perth  and  Stilling,  craved  that  tlie  commif- 
■lie  nieaiures  <•{  the  aflcmbly  in  1732.  Being  at  that  fion  would  deliy  proceeding  to  an  higher  cenfure.  The 
time  moderator  of  the  f/nod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  he  fynods  of  Galloway  and  F  f.,  as  alio  tlie  prefbytery  of 
opened  the  meeting  at  Perth  witli  a  fermon  from  Pfalm  Dornoch,  jddreircd  the  c-mniiffion  hi^  lenity.  tt.ndernefs, 
cwiii.  22.  "  The  done  which  the  builders  rcjeifled  is  and  forbearance,  towards  the  f;ifpended  miiilters  ;  and 
become  the  head  llone  ot  the  corner."  In  the  courfe  the  preibytery  of  Aberdeen  repvefenttd,  that,  in  their 
of  his  iernion,  he  renoonltrat.-d  with  no  fmall  degree  of  judgm;iit,  the  fentence  of  fiifpenfion,  inflielcd  <.n  the 
freedom  againft  the  aA  if  the  preceding  alfembly  with  furelaid  minifters  was  too  high,  ••■nd  thar  it  was  a  llietch 
regard  to  the  fettlement  of  mir.ilters,  and  alleged  that  of  cccleliadital  authority.  Many  meu.beis  of  the  ct^m- 
it  wa  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  elhiblifh-  niifTioii  rcafoned  in  the  fame  manr.er,  and  alieged  that 
ed  C'  nditution  of  the  church.  A  formal  complaint  the  ai5l  and  i'entence  of  laft  affembly  did  not  obhge 
was  lodged  aj-ainft  him  for  uttering  feveral  oiFenllve  ex-  them  to  proceed  to  an  higher  ceniure  at  this  meet- 
preffions  in  his  fermon  before  the  fynod.  Many  of  ing  of  the  commiflion.  The  quellion,  however,  was 
the  members  declared  that  they  heard  him  utter  no-  put.  Proceed  t'  a  liigher  ceijiure,  or  not?  and  the 
thing  but  found  and  feafonable  uo>5lrine  ;  but  his  accu-  votes  being  i:umbered,  v\'ere  iound  equal  on  both  lides : 
fers  infilling  on  their  complaint,  obtained  an  app->int-  upon  which  Mi  John  Goldie  the  moderator  gave  his 
ment  of  a  commit:ee  of  fynod  to  coUeift  what  were  c.illing  vi  t:  to  proceed  to  an  higher  cenlbre  ;  whch 
called  the  oflFenfive  expreffions,  and  to  lay  them  before  dands  in  their  minutes  in  thefe  words :  "  The  commif- 
the  next  diet  in  writing.  This  was  done  acd  rdingly  ;  fion  did  and  hereby  do  lool'e  the  relation  of  Mr  Ebene- 
and  Mr  Erlkine  gave  in  his  aniwers  to  every  article  of  zer  Er<Tcine  minifter  at  Sirliug,  Mr  William  Wilfon 
the  complaint.  After  three  days  warm  leaioning  on  minifter  at  Perth,  Mr  Alcxaiider  Moncrief  minifter  at 
this  affair,  the  fynod   by  a  majority  of  fix  found   him    Abernethy,  and  Mr  James  Filh.-r  minilter  at  Kinclaven,  g 

_  v.-],  cenfurable  ;  agaiiid  which  fentence  he  protefted,  aid  to  their  refpeiflive  charges,  and  declare  them  no  Ungrr  Deprived 
their  mini-  appealed  to  the  next  general  alfembly.  When  the  af-  minifters  ct  this  cliurch  ;  and  do  hereby  prohibit  all  nii-  of  tlieir 
lUrs  are  fembly  met  in  May  1733,  it  alhrmed  the  lentence  of  nifters  of  this  church  to  employ  them,  or  any  of  them,  livings, 
cenfured,  the  fynod,  and  appointed  Mr  Eifkine  to  be  rebuked  in  any  minifterial  fundion.  And  the  commilhon  do 
and  adnitnifiied  from  the  chair.  Upon  which  he  pro-  declare  the  churches  of  the  faid  minifters  vacant  from 
tefted,  that,  as  the  affembly  had  found  him  cenfurable,  and  after  the  date  of  this  fentence." 
and  had  rebuked  him  for  doing  what  he  conceived  to  This  fentence  being  intimated  to  them,  they  proteft- 
be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  ftandards  of  ed,  that  their  minil'terial  ufHcc  and  relation  to  their  re- 
ihe  chuich,  he  fhouid  be  at  liberty  to  preach  the  fame  fpeilive  charges  lliould  be  held  as  valid  as  if  no  Inch 
truths,  and  to  teitify  againft  the  fame  or  fimilar  evils,  on  fentence  had  palled  ;  and  that  they  were  now  obliged  to 
every  proper  occilion.  To  this  proted  Melfrs  Wil-  make  a_/ff5^</«  Irom  the  prev-iil-ng  p^rty  in  the  ecclelia- 
liani  Wilfon,  minifter  at  Perth,  Alexander  Moncrief,  ftical  cou.  ts  ;  and  that  it  Ih.dl  bel.iwfuland  wanantalle 
minifter  at  Abernethy,  and  James  Fiflier,  minifter  at  for  them  to  prcaeli  ihe  Gofpel,  and  dilchaige  every 
Kinclaven,  gave  in  a  written  adherence,  under  the  firm  branch  of  the  p:.ftoraI  <jflite,  according  to  the  word  of 
of  indrument :  and  thefe  four  withdrew,  intending  to  God  and  the  edabiilhed  principles  ot  the  church  of 
return  to  their  refpeftive  charges,  and  aft  agreeably  to  Scotland.  Mr  Ralph  Erfkine  minifter  at  Dunl'ermline, 
their  proteft  whenever  they  fhouid  have  an  opportuni-  Mr  Thomas  Mair  minifter  at  Orwel,  Mr  John  M'Laren 
ty.  Had  the  affair  refted  here,  there  never  would  have  mhiifter  at  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Currie  minifter  at 
been  a  fecelhon  ;  but  the  affembly  refolving  to  carry  Kinglalhc,  ^Ir  Janus  Waidlaw  minifter  at  Dunleimline, 
on  the  procefs,  cited  them  by  their  ofticcr  to  compear  and  Mr  Thorn. is  Nairn  minifter  at  Abbutfhal,  protefted 
next  day.  They  obeyed  the  citation  ;  and  a  comm.ittec  againft  the  fentence  of  the  commiflion,  and  that  it 
was  appointed  to  reiiie  with  them,  in  order  to  perluade  fhouid  be  lawful  for  them  to  complain  of  it  to  any  fub- 
them  to  withdraw  their  proteft.  The  committee  ha-  fequent  general  alfeml)iy  of  the  church. 
ying  reported  that  they  ftill  adhered  to  their  proteft.  The  I'eceflion  properly  commenced  at  this  date.  And 
the  alfeiiibly  ordered  them  to  appear  before  the  com-  accordingly  the  ejetied  miniiters  declared  in  their  pro- 
miffion  in  Augud  foliowmr',  -.ind  reiraft  tleir  proteft  ;  teft  that  :hey  were  laid  under  the  difagreeable  neceftity 
and  if  '.hey  ihi.uld  not  comply  and  tellity  their  f  irrow  ot  feceding,  not  from  tlie  principles  and  conltitution  of 
for  their  conduft,  die  comnnifi  11  w.is  empowered  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  to  winch,  they  faid,  they  fled- 
ful'pend  them  from  the  exercife  of  their  miniftry,  with  faftdy  adhered,  hut  from  the  prefcni  church-courts, which 
certifica'ion  that  if  tney  Ihi'uld  aft  contraiy  to  faiJ  fen-  h:id  thrown  them  out  irom  minilleiial  communion, 
tence,  the  commiflion  fhouid  proceed  to  an  higher  cen  The  allembly,  however,  whicli  wet  in  May  1734  did  fo 
Ijjre.  far  modify   the  abc  ve  fei.rei  ce,  that  they  empowered 

The  commKlion  met  in  Auguft  accordingly  ;  ai^d  the    the  fynod  of  Penh  and  Stirling  to  receive  the  ejcfted 
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minirters  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  reftore 
ihem  to  their refpeilive  charges;  but  wltli  this  exprefs 
cliroftion,  "  that  the  faid  fynod  (ho-ild  not  take  upon 
them  to  judge  of  the  lecj.ility  or  formality  of  ihe  former 
procedure  of  the  churcli  judicatiries  in  relation  to  this 
afF<iir,  or  cither  approve  or  confute  the  fjme."  As  this 
appointment  neither  condfmn.-d  the  a<fl  of  the  prece- 
ding affembly  nor  the  conduit  of  the  commilTion,  the 
feceding  minifters  confidered  it  to  be  rather  an  ail  of 
grace  than  of  juUice,  and  therefore  tliey  faid  they  could 
not  return  to  the  church-courts  upon  this  ground  ;  and 
they  publilhed  to  the  world  the  realbns  of  their  refufal 
and  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  return 
to  the  communion  oftlie  eftabliflicd  church.  They  now 
ere(5t.;d  themfelves  into  an  ecclefiaftical  court,  which  they 
called  the  AJfoc'iatid  Pr^Jbytery,  and  preached  occalionally 
to  numbers  of  the  people  who  joined  them  in  dilferent 
parts  of  the  country.  They  alfo  publlflied  what  they  called 
■j^'aAc}, Declaration, and  Tejlimony,xox\\s  doiftrine,  wordiip, 
government,  and  difcipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
and  ag.iinft  feveral  inftances,  as  they  faid,  of  defection 
from  thefe,  both  in  former  and  in  the  prefenf  times. 
Some  time  after  this  feveral  niinifters  of  the  ellaWilhed 
church  joined  them,  and  the  Affociated  Prefbytery 
now  confillfd  of  eight  minifters.  15ut  the  general  af- 
fembiy  which  met  in  1738  finding  that  the  number  of 
Siceders  was  much  iicreafed,  ordered  the  eight  mini- 
Iterj  to  be  ferved  with  a  libel,  and  to  be  cited  to  the 
next  meeting  of  tlie  airembly  in  1739.  They  now  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  as  a  conltitutcd  prefbytery,  and  ha- 
ving forma'ly  declined  the  aflembly's  authority,  they 
iinmeJiately  withdrew.  The  alfembly  which  met  next 
year  depofed  them  from  the  office  of  the  mlnillry  ; 
wh'ch,  however,  they  continued  to  exercife  in  their 
refpeilive  congregations,  who  flill  adhered  to  them, 
and  erected  meeting-houfes,  where  tliey  preached  till 
their  death.  Mr  James  Fi(her,  the  laft  furvivor  of  them, 
wa>,  by  an  unanimous  call  in  1741,  Iranflated  from 
Kinclaven  to  Glafgow,  wiiere  he  continued  in  the  exer- 
cife of  his  miniilry  among  a  nuniercus  congregation, 
refpec^ed  by  all  ranks  in  that  large  city,  and  died  in 
1775  mucli  regretted  by  his  people  and  friends  In 
I  745  the  feceding  minillers  were  become  fo  numerous, 
th.it  tliey  were  erected  into  three  different  prefoyteries, 
under  one  fynod,  when  a  very  unprofitable  difpute  divi- 
ded them  into  two  parties. 

The  burgefs  oath  in  fome'of  the  royal  boroughs  of 
Scotland  contains  the  following  clauie :  "  I  profefs 
and  allow  v.ith  my  heart  the  true  religion  prefently 
profelfed  within  this  re.ilm,  and  authoriied  by  the  laws 
thereof.  I  will  abide  at  and  defend  the  fame  to  my 
lit'e's  end,  renouncing  the  Romifh  religion  called  Pa- 
piflry."  MtiVrs  Ebenczer  and  Ralph  F.rlhine,  J;imes 
F.fher,  and  others,  aiiirnied  th.it  this  claufe  was  no  way 
contrary  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  feceffion  was 
formed,  and  theiefore  every  Seceder  might  lawfully 
fwear  it.  MefFrs  Alexander  Moncrief,  Thomas  Mair, 
Adam  Gib,  ai.d  others,  contended  on  the  other  hand 
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that  tlie  f'A-earing  of  tlu  above  claufe  was  a  virtual  re- 
nunciation of  their  teftimony.  And  this  ccntrcverfy  was 
fo  keenly  agitated,  that  they  fplit  into  two  different 
p.tr  ies,  and  now  meet  in  diifeicnt  fynt  ds.  Tiiofe  of 
them  whoaflert  the  lawfulnefs  of  fwearing  the  burgefs 
oa'h  arc  called  Burghers,  and  tl;e  other  party  who  con- 
demn it  are  called  Antiburgher  Seceders.  Each  party 
claiming  to  itfelf  the  lawful  conflitution  of  the  Ajjociale 
Synod,  the  Anliburghers,  after  feveral  previou-.  lleps, 
excommunicated  tlie  Dui-ghers  on  the  ground  of  their 
fin  and  of  their  contumacy  in  it.  This  rupture  t.iok 
place  in  1 747,  fince  which  period  no  attempts  to  efFeft  a 
reunion  have  been  fuccefsful.  They  remain  under  the 
jurifdidion  of  diflerent  lynods,  and  hold  feparate  com- 
munion, although  much  of  their  former  hoftillty  has 
been  laid  afide.  The  Antibur!;hers  confider  the  Burgh- 
ers as  too  lax  and  not  fufficienily  ftedfaft  to  their  tef- 
timony. The  Burghers  on  tlie  other  h.md  contend 
that  the  Antiburghers  are  too  rigid,  in  tJiat  they  have 
introduced  new  terms  of  cnnimunion  into  the  fociety. 
The  Antiburf^hers  having  adopted  ideas  with  regard  to 
what  they  call  covenanting,  which  the  Burghers  never 
approved  (a),  have  been  in  ufc  of  renewing  in  their 
feveral  congregations  Jie  Scottilh  Coven.int,  by  caufing 
their  people  formally  fwear  to  maintain  it.  In  other 
refpefts  the  differences  between  the  two  parties  are  not 
material.  The  Antiburghers  are  mod  numerous  oti 
the  north  of  the  Tay,  and  the  burghers  on  the  fouth 
of  it. 

Wiat  follows  in  this  article  is  a  further  account  of 
thofe  wh.i  are  commonly  called  Burgher  Sec:d(rs. 
Thefe  have  a  greater  number  of  people  in  their  com- 
munion than  the  Antiburghers,  and  for  feme  years 
pall  they  have  greatly  increafed  in  the  fouthern  and 
wellern  dillriifls  oi  Scotland.  As  there  were  among 
them  from  the  commencement  of  their  fecefllon  feveral 
(Indents  who  had  been  educated  at  one  or  other  of  the 
univerfities,  they  appointed  one  of  their  minillers  to  give 
leclures  in  theology,  and  train  up  candidates  for  the 
miniftry.  Mclfrs  William  Wilfon  miniller  at  Perth 
and  Alex/nder  Moncrief  miniller  at  Abernethy  were 
their  proteifors  of  theology  before  their  feparation  from 
the  Antiburghers. 

Since  that  period  Mr  Ebcnezer  Erfkine  minider  at 
Stirling,  Mr  James  Filhcr  minider  at  Glafgow,  Mr 
John  Swanflon  minider  at  Kinrofs,  and  Mr  John  Brown 
minider  at  Haddington,  have  fucceeded  each  other  m 
tiiis  office.  At  prefent  (1794)  Mr  George  Lawion 
minider  at  S.lkirk  is  their  profelfor  of  theology,  and 
there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  dudents  who  at- 
tend his  leflures  annually.  The  number  of  their  mi. 
niders  is  about  an  hundred,  and  each  of  their  congrega- 
tions contain  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
thoufand  perfons  ;  and  there  are  among  them  at  prefent 
more  than  twenty  vac.int  charges.  Where  a  congrega- 
tion ib  very  numerous,  as  in  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  and 
Perth,  it  is  formed  into  a  collegiate  ch.irge,  and  provi- 
ded with  two  miuiders.  They  ate  erected  into  fix  dif- 
F  f  2  ferent 
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(a)  This  is  the  .account  which  the  Burghers  give  of  their  own  notions  refpeifling  the  covenant.  One  of  the 
m  d  euligatcned  of  their  opponents,  however,  affure  us  that  they  acknowledge  covenanting  to  be  a  moral  duly, 
and  ihit  the  loien.n  vt  ws  of  cur  ancedors  ate  obligatory.  But  fince  the  breach  in  the  fynod  they  have  iievcv 
engaged  in  this  work ;  giving,  as  their  rsafon,  that  this  is  not  ti.e  proper  feafon. 
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leceders.    ferent  prefbyteries,  united  in  one  general  fynoth  which 
^""'^  *"   cominoni)    meets  ai    EJirbuigh  in   My  and  Scpti.m- 
ber  (b).     They  htve  alio  a  lynod  in  Ireland  conipcfed 
of  three  or  four  dirterent  preftjyteiie^.  They  are  legally 
tolerated  in  Ireland  ;  and  government  tome  years  ago 
granted  L.  500  fer  annum,  and  ot  late  an  additional 
L.  500,  which,  when  divided  among  them,  afford  1.  to 
each  nnniller  aoout  L.   20  over  and  ab  've  the  ftipend 
which  he  receive;  from  his  hearers.     Thcfe  have  befides 
a  pre&ytery  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  fome  years  ago,  it  is 
faid,  that  the  Burgher  and  the  Antiburgher  niinilters  re- 
fiding  in  the   United  States  formed    a    coalition  and 
joinej  in  a  general  fynod,  which  they  call  the  Syr.cc/ of 
Nemj  Ttir I  a.ud  Penvfylvania.     They  nil  [)reach  thf  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  Weltminfter  Ci>nfe(rion  of  F.uih 
and  Crfthechilms,  as  they  believe  thefe  to  be  founded  on 
the    f.icred    fcriptures.     They  catecLife   their    hearers 
publicly,  and  vilit  ihem  from  lioul'e  to  houfe  once  every 
year.     Thev  will  t\'^i  give  the  Lord's  fupper  to  thole 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  Gofpcl,  nor  to 
fuch    as    are    fcandalous    and  mimoral  in  their  lives. 
They  condemn  private   baplifm,   nor  will  they  admit 
thofe  who  are  grofsly  ignorant  and  profane  to   be  fpon- 
fors  for  their  children.     Believing  that  the  people  have 
a  natural  right  to  choofe  their  own  paftors,   the  fettle- 
ment  of  their  rainifters  always  proceeds  upon  a  popu- 
lar eleilion ;  and  the  candidate  who  is    ele>fted    hy  the 
majority  is  ordamed  am'  ng  them.     Convinced  that  the 
charge   of  fouls  is  a   trull  of  the   greateft  importance, 
they  carefully  watch  over  the  morals  of  their  Undents, 
and  direfl  them  to  luch  a  courfe  of  reading  and  Ihidy 
as  they  judge  moft  proper  to  qu.V.ify  them  for  the  pro- 
fitable dilcharge  of  the  palloral  duties.     At  the  ordina- 
tion of  tiieir  minifters    they   ule    a  formula  oi  the  fame 
kind   with  'hat  of  the  eliablifhed   church,   which   their 
minifters  are  bound  to  fubfcribe  when  called  to  it  ;  and 
if  any  of  them  teach  dodrines  contrary  to  the  Scriptures 
or  the  Weltminller  Confeffion  of  Faith,  they  are  lure  of 
being  thrown  out  of  their  communion.      By  ihis  means 
uniformity  otl'entiment  is  preferved  among  them  ;  nor 
has  any  of  their  minifters,  excepting  one,  been  profeciited 
for  error  in  doftrine  fmce  the  commencement  of  their 
J  J       feceffion. 
rhclr  rules      They  believe  that   the  holy  fcriptures    are  the  fole 
<.f  faith,       criterion  of  tiuth,  and  the  only  rule  to   dircifl  mankind 
to  glorify  and  enjoy  God,  the  chief  and   eternal  good  ; 
and  that  "  tlie  Supreme  Judge,  by  which  all  controver- 
fies  of  religion  are  to  be  determined,  and  all  the  deciees 
of  councils,    opinions  of  ancient  writers,  dodtrines  of 
men  and  private  fpirits,  are  to  be   examined,  and  in 
whole  lenience  we  are  to  relt,  can  be  no  other  but  the 
Holy  Spirit  fpeaking    in  the    fcriptures."     Tliey  are 
fully  perfuadtd,  however,  that  the  ftandards  of  public 
authority  in  the  church  of  Scotland  exhibit  a  jull  and 


conliftent  view  of  the  meaning  and  defign  of  the  holy  Sccedcrs. 
fcriptures  witli  regard  to  doctrine,  worlliip,  government,  ^■^'^^'"^ 
and  difcipiine  ;  and  they  in  fo  far  differ  from  che  diliisnt- 
ers  in  EngUnd,  ia  that  tii«y  hold  iliefe  ftandards  to  be 
ni-t  only  articles  of  peace  aod  a  telt  of  irthodoxy,  but 
as  a  bond  of  unio«  and  lellowfhip.  They  conlid^r  a 
fimple  declaration  ol  adherence  to  ihe  Scriptures  .<s  too 
equivucal  a  proot  ot  unity  in  fcntin-.ent,  becanfe  Arians, 
Soctnans,  and  Arminians,  m  ike  luch  a  confcl;;on  of 
their  faith,  while  tbey  retain  ler.iiments  which  they 
(the  Seceders)  apprehend  are  fubveihveol  tiie  great  doc- 
trines of  the  Gofpel.  'I  hey  l)elieve  that  Jefus  Chrift 
is  the  only  King  and  He<!d  ot  the  Church,  which  is 
his  body;  that  it  is  his  fole  prerogative  to  en.iift  laws 
for  the  government,  of  ills  ki  gdom,  which  is  notoi  this 
world  ;  and  ihat  the  church  is  not  poilelied  or  a  les^illa- 
tive,  but  only  ol  an  executive  ptjwer,  to  be  exercifed  in 
explaining  and  applying  to  their  proper  objefts  and  ends 
thole  laws  wiiich  Chrill  hath  publilhed  in  the  Sciiptures. 
Th'fe  do(5lrines  which  they  teach  relative  to  iaith  and 
practice  are  exhibited  at  greit  length  in  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Wellminfter  Alien'bly's  Short«r  Cateciiifm, 
by  way  of  queltion  and  anfwi.r,  in  two  volumes,  c.im- 
poled  chieriy  by  Mi  James  Filher  late  of  Glafgow,  and 
pu'olifhed  by  delire  of  tlieir  fynod. 

For  thel-  fitty  ) ears  paft,  the  grounds  of  their  fecef- 
fion, they  allei;e,have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  pub- 
lic adminiitrati  ns  of  the  eltablilhed  church,  and  par- 
ticulirly  by  the  uniform  execution  of  the  law  refp;<5ling 
patronage,  which  they  lay,  has  obliged  many  thoufands 
of  private  Chnltians  to  withdraw  from  the  parifti- 
churches  and  j'in  their  fociety. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  their  number  has  rapidly 
increafed  of  late,  efpecially  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
kingdom.  They  h.>ve  three  different  congregations  in 
Edinburgh,  two  in  Glalgow,  and  two  in  London,  be- 
fides feveral  otheis  in  the  nor  h  of  En.;land.  In  moft 
of  their  congregations  they  celebrate  tl  e  Lord's  fupper 
twice  in  the  year,  and  they  catechlfe  their  young  people 
concerning  their  knowledge  ol  tlie  principles  of  religion 
previoully  to  their  admiflion  to  th<)t  fac lament.  When 
any  of  them  fall  into  die  fin  of  fornication  or  adultery, 
the  fcandal  is  regularly  purged  accorsling  to  the  form 
ot  procefs  in  the  ellabliihed  ..huich  ;  and  thole  of  the 
delinquents  wh"  do  not  lubmit  to  adequate  cenfure 
are  public kly  declared  to  be  lugitives  fr.  m  difcipiine 
and  are  expelled  the  fociety.  They  never  accept  a  fum 
of  money  a',  a  commutation  lor  the  offence.  They 
condemn  all  clandeltinc  and  irregular  marriages,  nor 
will  they  marry  any  perfons  unlefs  they  have  been 
proclaimed  in  the  parilh-church  on  two  dillereiit  Lord's 
days  at  leaft. 

When    they  feparated    from  the   cftabliflied  church,  Ami  politi. 
they  remained  firm  in  tneir  aitachment  to  the  Itate  ;  and  c:.!  princi- 

they  pies. 


(e)  The  conlVitution  of  the  Antiburgher  church  differ^  very  little  from  that  of  the  Burghers.  The  fupreme 
court  among  them  is  defigned  The  General  AJociale  Synod,  having  U'^der  its  jurifd.iftion  three  provincial  fynods 
in  Scotland  and  one  in  Ireland.  In  the  former  country  there  are  eleven  prelbyt.-r.es  ;  in  the  1  itier,  four.  They 
have  a  lew  congregations  in  En  land,  and  a  prelbytery  in  conneifi:  n  wit:j  ihcm  in  Nortli  America.  The 
numoerof  minifters  belonging  to  the  general  fyn  d  is  a  hundred  and  ihirty-feven ;  and  in  Scotland  there  are 
nine  cen  vacancies.  T!ie),  as  well  as  the  Burgher  Seceders,  have  a  pr'.felf  r  of  t  eol  gy,  wh^ife  'efturs  every 
candiaate  for  the  rfKcc  o  a  preacher  is  obliged  to  attend,  we  have  been  told,  for  no  lefs  than  five  or  fix  feffiooi  ! 
Surely  the  felTion  mull  be  of  Ihort  duratioa. 
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.Vce<|eni,   they  Were  not  many  years  form-d  into  a  diftlna  fociety,    way  of  greens  :  and  the  rnnt  of  the  old  vme  h  fome-  Seckmdwf. 

^^^^^^^  when  they  ex  polled  from  their  C'lmnnumon  a  Mr  Thomas    what  like   a  vam   (DU/corea),  and  on  being  boiled  cr     '*"^'''^- 
Nairn,  minifter  at  Kirkcaldy,  who  had  t.iughc  doadnes    roafted  ta  >,s  ♦;.'inaceous  and  wholefome.  ^""^      ""^ 

inimical  to  the  civil  irovernm-ntof  the  nation.  In  17+j  SECKENDORF  (Guy  Lewis  d.)  a  very  learned 
there  was  n  it  one  of  their  number  who  joined  ihe  then  Gcrm.in,  dcfcendcd  fioni  an  a-.ciei^t  and  n>ble  (\imily, 
pretender  to  the  Britilh  cr  -wn.  They  are  lliil  of  t!ie  wai  born  at  Aur.ch  in  Frauconia  in  1626.  He  was 
fame  fentiments  ;  and  in  their  public  afllmbiies  they  al-  a  good  linguift,  learned  in  law,  hill'irv,  and  divinity  ; 
ways  pray  for  the  fovere'gn  King  Geor-e,  with  the  and  is  fa.d  to  have  bctn  a  tolerable  painter  and  engra- 
royal  family,  and  for  all  who  arc  in  authority  under  ver.  He  was  honcyrably  employed  by  feveral  of  tlie 
them.  They  are  fo  far  from  wifliing  the  ovcrthiow  of  German  princes  ;  and  died  counfellor  » f  Hate  to  Fre- 
the  prefent  civil  government,  that  when  the  nation  was  deric  HI.  cxdor  of  Brandenburg,  and  cl;aDcellor  of 
lately  in  danger  of  being  tlirown  into  a  fermentation  by  the  univerlity  of  Halle,  in  1692.  He  wrote  many 
the  circulation  of  infl^mm.itirv  and  feditious  writing:,  hook';,  pirticulurly  "  A  hillory  and  defence  of  the 
they  warmly  recommended  peace  and  order  in  f  .ciety  Lutheran  religion,"  2  vols  folio,  Frankfort,  1602,  ia 
(c).     No  legal  difqualilications,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the    Laiin. 

dilfenters  in  England,  exclude  them  from  any  place  of  SECKER  (Thomas),  a  learned  and  refpeflable  pre- 
public  trull  in  the  municipal  government  oftlie  country  ;  late  of  the  church  of  England,  was  born  in  1693,  at  a 
and  fome  of  them  are  frequently  in  the  magiltracy  'f  village  called  Sibthorp,  in  the  vale  of  Belvolr,  Nottir.g- 
the  royal  boroughs.  They  are  not,  however,  legally  hanilhire.  his  fadier  was  a  proteftanl  dilfenter,  a  pi- 
tolerated,  but  are  fupported  by  the  mildnefs  of  admini-  ous,  virtuous,  and  fenfible  man  ;  who  having  a  fmall 
ftration  and  the  liberal  fpirit  of  the  limes.  Avowing  paternal  fortune,  followed  no  prolelEon.  His  motlier 
their  adherence  to  the  diftrines  contained  in  the  pub-  was  tije  daughter  of  Mr  George  Brou^iih,  a  fubftantial 
lie  ftandards  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  together  with  gentleman  farmer  of  Shelton  in  the  ame  county.  He 
the  prelbyterian  form  of  government,  from  which  they  jeceived  his  education  at  feveral  private  fchools  and  aca- 
ncv-r  intended  to  fecede,  they  deny  that  they  are  eitiicr  demies  ui  the  country,  bein?  obliged,  by  vaiious  acci- 
fchifmatics  or  feiflaries,  as  they  have  been  freqiently  dents,  to  change  his  mafters  frequently, 
called  :  and  when  they  withdrew  from  the  ecc'.efiaitical  NiUwithlUnding  this  difadvantage,  he  had  at  the  age 
courts,  th;y  did  not<  thev  fay,  cnftitute  a  church  of  of  19  not  only  made  a  confiderable  progrels  in  Greek 
their  own,  diflFerent  from  the  national  church,  but  pro-  and  Latin,  and  read  the  beft  writers  in  both  languages, 
fefs  to  be  a  part  of  that  church,  endeavouring  to  h  Id  but  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  French,  Hebrew, 
by  her  i  .-formed  principles  in  oppofition  to  thofe  devi-  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  ;  had  learned  gcgraphy,  logic,  al- 
ations  from  them  which  they  have  fpecified  in  their  gebra,  gei^metry,  conic  feftions,  and  gone  through  a 
jia  and  Tejlimny  Moft  o*"  them  live  in  habits  of  conrfe  of  Icftures  on  Jewilh  a' tiquities  and  other  points, 
friendfhip  and  intimacy  with  their  brethren  of  the  efta-  preparatory  to  tlie  critical  (ludy  of  the  Bible.  He  had 
blilhment,  and  they  profefs  an  afieiflionate  regard  for  been  deftined  by  his  father  for  orders  among  the  Dif- 
all  thofe  of  every  denomination  who  love  Jefus  Chtill  fenters.  With  this  view,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
in  fincerity  and  truth.  In  the  late  re-exhibition  of  education,  his  ftudies  were  chiefly  turned  towards  divini- 
their  teftimony,  they  have  declared  to  the  w<irld,  that,  ty,  in  which  he  had  made  fuch  quick  advances,  that  by 
were  the  giounds  c f  their  feceflion  hippily  removed,  the  time  he  was  23  he  had  carefully  read  over  a  great 
they  would  account  it  one  of  the  moii  Angular  f.licities  part  of  the  Scriptures,  particularly  the  New  Tiftament, 
of  their  time  to  return  with  pleafure  to  the  communion  in  the  original,  and  the  beft  comments  upon  it  ;  Eufe- 
of  the  eftabl'fhed  church.  bius's  Ecclefiallical  Hiftory,  The  Apoftolic.tl  Fathers, 

SECHIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  fyngenefia    Wliifton's  Primitive  Chriftianity,  and  the  princi))al  wri- 

order,  belonging  t'j  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and    ters  for  and  ai»ainft  Minifterial  and  Lay  Conformity 

in  the  n  itar.il  meth-  d  ranking  under  the  34th  order.  But  though  the  relult  of  thefe  inquiries  was  a  well- 
Cucirbitactir.  The  male  calyx  is  quinqueueiitate  an  J  grounded  belief  of  the  Chriftian  revelation,  yet  not  be- 
monophyllou  ;  the  corolla  monopetalou. ;  the  five  fila-  ing  at  that  time  able  to  decide  on  fome  ahftrufe  fpecu- 
ments  are  uni'ed  in  an  ereil  tube.  In  the  female  lative  doiflrines,  nor  to  determine  abfolutely  what  com- 
flrtwer  the  pilliilum  is  cylindrical  and  ereft  ;  the  dig-  munion  he  fhould  emiirace  ;  he  refolved,  like  a  wife  and 
ma  large,  pcltated,  and  refledle'l ;  the  pericarpium  large,  honeft  man,  to  purfue  fome  profeflion,  which  Ihuuld 
oval,  unequ,il,fle(hy,  and  nnilocular,coataining  one  feed,  leave  him  at  liberty  to  weigh  thofe  things  more  roa- 
which  is  fmooth,  (.ompreflTed,  and  flelhy.  Of  this  there  turely  in  his  thoughts,  and  not  oblige  him  to  declare  or 
is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  Ei/u/is,  or  Chocho  vine. —  teach  publicly  opinions  which  were  not  yet  thoroughly 
Tl)is  is  cultivated  and  grows  very  luxuriantly  in  many    fettled  in  his  own  mind. 

places  in  Jamaica.  The  vines  run  and  fpread  very  In  1 716,  therefore,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
much.     The  fruit  is  boiled,  and  ferved  up  at  table  by    phyfxc,  and  after  gaining  all  the  medical  knowledge  he 

could, 

(c)  A'l  this  is  faid  of  the  Burgher  Seceders  ;  but  we  hope  it  is  equally  true  of  thofe  who  are  ftyled  Anti- 
Burghers.  There  are  indeed  fome  claufesin  the  Covenant  which  they  fwear  to  maintain,  that  feem  not,  at  firft 
view,  very  friendly  to  civil  fuboi  dilation  ;  but  let  not  thofe  who  entertain  any  apprehenfim  on  this  ncci  unt, 
foraet  that  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  defences  of  the  Brilifh  conft'tution,  occafioned  I  y  the  late  faftiouv  fpirit  of 
denvKratic  innovation,  came  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Young,  the  Antlburgher  minilter  at  Hawick.  See  Taung't 
EJays. 
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Secter,  could,  by  reading  the  ufual  preparatory  bool^s,  and  at- 
tending the  bed  ledures  during  that  and  the  following 
winter  in  London,  in  order  to  improve  himt'elt'  farther, 
in  January  1718-19  he  went  to  Paiis.  There  he  lodg- 
ed in  the  fame  houfe  \vith  the  famous  anatomlft  Mr 
Winflow,  wliofe  lectures  he  attended,  as  he  did  thofe  of 
the  materia  medica,  chemiftry,  and  hotany,  at  the  king's 
gardens.  The  operations  of  I'urgery  he  Jaw  at  the  Ho- 
tel Di.'u,  and  attended  alfo  for  fome  time  M.  Gregoire, 
the  accoucheur,  but  without  any  defign  of  ever  prac- 
tifing  that  or  any  other  branch  of  furgery.  Here  lie 
became  acquainted  with  Mr  Martin  Benfon,  afterwards 
bilhop  of  Gloucefter,  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  and  vir- 
tuous men  of  his  time  ;  with  whom  he  quickly  became 
much  conneded,  and  not  many  years  after  was  unit- 
ed to  him  by  the  ftrifteft  bonds  of  affinity  as  well  as 
afFe^'lion. 

During  the  whole  of  Mr  Seeker's  continuance  at  Pa- 
ris, he  kept  up  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  Mr  ]■>• 
feoh  Butler,  afterwards  blfliop  of  Durham,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  at  the  academy  of  one  Mr  Jones, 
kept  firft  at  Gloucerter,  and  afterwards  at  Tewkibury. 
Mr  Butler  having  been  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls 
on  the  recommendation  of  Dr  Clarke  and  Mr  Edward 
Talbot,  fon  to  bitliop  Talbot,  he  now  took  occafion  to 
mention  his  friend  Mr  Seeker,  witliout  Seeker's  know- 
ledge, to  Mr  Talbot,  who  promifed,  in  cafe  he  chofe  to 
take  orders  in  the  church  of  England,  to  engage  the 
biiliop  his  father  to  provide  for  him.  This  was  com- 
municated to  Mr  Seeker  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Butler 
about  the  beginning  of  May  1720.  He  had  net  at 
that  time  come  to  any  refolution  of  quitting  the  ftudy 
of  phyfic  ;  but  he  began  to  forefee  many  obltacles  to 
his  purfuing  that  profeffion ;  and  having  never  difconti- 
nueJ  his  application  to  theology,  his  former  difficulties 
both  with  regard  to  conformity  and  fome  other  doubt- 
luL  points  had  gradually  leffened,  as  his  judgment  be- 
came ftronger,  and  his  reading  and  knowledge  more 
extenfive.  It  appears  alfo  from  two  of  his  letters  Hill 
in  being,  written  from  Paris  to  a  friend  in  England, 
(both  of  them  prior  to  the  date  of  Mr  Butler's  above- 
mentioned),  that  he  was  greatly  diir.itibfied  with  the  di- 
vifions  and  difturbances  which  at  that  particular  period 
prevailed  among  the  DilTenters. 

In  this  (late  of  mind  Mr  Butler's  unexpected  piopo- 
fal  found  him  ;  which  he  was  therefore  very  well  difpo- 
fed  to  take  into  confideratinn  ;  and  after  deliberating 
on  the  fubjecft  of  fuch  a  change  for  upwards  of  two 
months,  he  refolved  at  length  to  embrace  the  oflisr,  and 
for  that  purpofe  quitted  France  about  the  beginning  of 
Augud  I  720. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  introduced  to  Mr 
Talbot,  with  whom  he  cultivated  a  clofe  acquaintance  ; 
but  it  was  unfortunately  of  very  (liort  duration  ;  for  in 
the  month  of  December  ti^at  gentleman  died  of  the 
fmall-pox.  This  was  a  great  fhock  to  all  his  friends, 
who  had  juflly  conceived  the  higheft  expiations  ■  f 
him  ;  but  efpecially  to  an  amiable  lady  whom  he  had 
lately  married,  and  who  was  very  near  finking  under  fo 
iiidden  and  grievous  a  ftroke.  Mr  Seeker,  befides  Iha- 
r-n'r  largely  in  the  common  g'ief,  had  peculiar  reafon 
10  lament  an  accident  that  fcemed  to  put  an  end  to  all 
his  hopes;  but  he  had  taken  his  refolution,  and  he 
determined  to  perfeveie.  It  was  fome  encouragement 
to  him  to  find  that  Mr  Talbot  had,  on  his  death-bed, 
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recommended  him,  together  with  Mr  Benfon  and  Mr 
Butler,  to  h:>  iatt'.cr's  notice.  Thus  did  that  excellent  *■ 
young  man  (for  he  was  but  29  when  he  died),  by  his 
nice  difcernnient  of  characters,  and  his  confiderate  good 
nature,  provide  nioft  effi.(3ually,  in  a  few  folemn  mo- 
ments, for  the  welfare  of  that  church  from  which  he 
himfelf  was  fo  prematurely  fnatched  away  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  raifed  up,  vi'hen  he  lead  thought  of  it,  the 
truell  iriend  and  proteflor  to  his  wife  and  unboin 
daughter  ;  who  afterwards  found  in  Mr  Seeker  all  that 
tender  care  and  ailiftanre  v  hich.  they  could  have  hoped 
for  from  the  nearell  relation. 

It  being  judged  nerelVary  by  Mr  Seeker's  friends  that 
he  flxiuld  have  a  degree  at  Oxford;  and  having  been 
informed,  that  if  he  fhould  previoufly  take  the  degree  of 
Dodor  in  Phyfic  ut  Leyden,  it  would  probably  help 
him  in  obtaininjr  the  other,  he  went  over  and  took  his 
degree  there  in  March  1721  :  and,  as  part  ot  his  exer- 
cife  for  it,  he  compofed  and  printed  a  dilTertation  df 
Ahilicjna  Slatica,  wliich  is  Hill  extant,  and  is  thotight  by 
the  gentlemen  of  that  proleffion  to  be  a  fenfible  and 
learned  performance. 

In  April  the  fame  year,  he  entered  himfcIf  a  gentle- 
man commoner  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford  ;  after  which 
he  obtained  the  tiegies  of  Bachelor  ot  Arts,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  chancellor's  recommendatory  letter  to  the 
convocation 

He  now  fpent  a  confiderable  part  of  his  time  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  quickly  gained  the  efteem  of  fome  of  the 
moll  leanud  and  ingenious  men  of  thole  days,  particu- 
larly oi  Dr  Clarke,  rei5l-jr  or  St  James's,  and  the  cele- 
brated dean  Berkely,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Cloyne,  with 
whom  he  every  day  became  more  delighted,  and  more 
clofely  conne.5led.  He  paid  frequent  vifits  of  gratitude 
and  friendlliip  to  Mrs  Taibot,  widow  of  Mr  Edward 
Talbot,  by  whom  fhe  had  a  daughter  five  months  after 
his  deceale.  With  her  lived  Mrs  Catherine  Benfon,  filler 
to  bilhop  Benfon,  whom  in  many  refpefts  fhe  gieatly  re- 
fenibled.  She  had  been  forfeveral  years  Mrs  Talbot's 
infeparable  companion,  and  was  of  unfpeakatle  fervice 
to  her  at  the  time  of  her  huib.md's  death,  by  exerting 
all  her  courage,  activity,  and  good  fenfe  (of  which  llic 
poflelfed  a  large  (hare),  to  fupport  her  friend  under  fo 
great  an  afflidioii,  and  by  afterwards  attending  her  fick- 
ly  infant  with  the  utmolt  care  and  tcndernel's,  to  which, 
under  Providence,  was  owing  the  prel'ervation  of  a  very 
valuable  life. 

Bifliop  Talbot  being  in  1 72 1  appointed  to  the  fee 
of  Durham,  Mr  Seeker  was  in  1722  ordained  deacon 
by  him  in  St  James's  cliurch,  and  priell  not  long  after 
in  the  fame  place,  where  lie  preached  liis  firft  leimon 
March  28,  1723.  The  bifliop's  dtmeflic  chaplain  at 
that  time  was  Dr  Rnndle,  a  man  cf  waim  fancy  and 
very  brilliant  converfatlon,  but  apt  fonietimes  to  be  car- 
ried by  tlie  vivacity  cf  his  wit  into  indlfcreet  and  ludi- 
crous exprefhons,  which  created  him  enemies,  and,  on 
one  occalion,  produced  difagreeable  con.'equences.— • 
Wiih  him  Mr  Seeker  was  foon  after  affoclated  In  ihe 
bllhop's  family,  and  both  taken  down  by  his  lorddiip  to 
Durham  in  July  1723. 

In  the  following  year  the  bilhop  gave  Mr  Seeker  the 
reiflory  of  Houghton-le-Spriiig.  This  preferment  put- 
ting it  in  his  power  to  fix  himfelf  in  the  world,  in  a 
m.'nner  agreeable  to  his  inclinations,  he  foon  after  made 
a  propofal  of  marriage  to  Mrs  Benfon ;  which  being  ac- 
cepted, 
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cepted,  they  were  mnriied  by  bifhop  Talbot  in  1725. 
At  the  eirneft  reqiiell  of  b  )  h,  Mrs  I'^lb  it  and  ner 
dau_;hcer  confciued  to  live  wicli  them,  and  the  two  fa- 
milies frm  that  time  bee  line  one. 

ASouttljis  timebilh'ip  Talbot  alio  gave  preferm.-nts 
to  Mr  Biirler  and  Mr  Benfon,  whole  rife  and  piogicfs 
in  the  church  is  here  interwoven  with  the  hilt  >ry  of 
Mr  Seeker.  In  the  winter  of  1725-6,  Mc  BjtLr  tirll 
pnhlifhed  his  incompirabie  fermoui  ;  on  which,  as  Dr 
Beilby  Porteoiis  and  Dr  Stinton  inform  us,  Mr  Seeker 
took  pains  to  render  the  ftyle  more  familiar,  and  the 
author's  meaning  more  obvi  nis:  yet  tiiey  were  at  laft 
bv  many  called  obfcure.  Mr  Seeker  gave  his  trie. id 
the  fame  affillance  in  that  noble  work  the  Analogy  of 
Religion,  &c. 

He  now  gave  up  all  the  time  he  poflibly  cnuld  to  his 
relidence  at  Houghton,  applying  hin<felf  with  alacrity 
to  all  tlie  duties  of  a  country  cleigyniin,  and  fupport- 
inij  that  ufoful  and  rcfpefta'olc  charafter  throu^liout 
with  the  (triclell  propriety.  He  omitted  nothing  wliich 
hctliought  would  be  of  ufe  to  the  louls  and  bodies  of 
the  people  entrufted  to  his  care.  He  brought  down 
his  converfation  and  his  fernions  to  the  level  of  their 
underfta'idings  ;  he  vifited  thtm  m  private,   he  catechi- 


f  umd  means  to  have  Mr  Bu  Ut  effeflually  recommend- 
ed to  him  for  hib  chaplain.     Tne  q^jetn  alfo  appointed  " 
him  clerk  of  herclofet ;  ir..m  whenc;.-  he  rofe,  as  his  ta- 
len. :  e  ame  more  kn.>w.,,  to  ihofc  l,igh  dignities  which 
he  afterwards  attained. 

Mr  Seeker  now  began  to  have  a  public  char.ifler, 
and  lV)od  high  in  the  eltini  itiou  of  th  le  who  were  al- 
lowed to  be  the  bell  judi-es  of  merit:  h- had  .ilready 
given  proofs  of  abilities  that  plainly  indicHed  the  emi- 
nc:;ce  to  which  lie  mull  one  day  ri.e,  as  a  pre  .cher  and 
a  divi;ie  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  anoj  portunity  of- 
iere  i  o(  placing  him  in  an  advantag,-ous  point  of  view. 
Dr  Tyrrwhi;,  who  fucceeucd  Dr  Ciarke  as  reflor  of 
St  James's  in  1729,  found  tliat  p  caching  info  large  a 
church  endan>'ered  his  health.  Bilhop  Gibfon,  there- 
fore, his  failr.r  in-law,  prop  fed  to  the  crown  that  he 
fliouldbe  maderefidenti.ir.  of  St  Paui's,  and  that  Mr 
Seeker  ihuuld  fuccecd  hini  in  the  rectory.  This  ar- 
rangtment  was  fo  acceptable  to  thoie  in  power,  tliat  it 
took  place  without  any  diihculty.  Mr  Seeker  wis  in- 
ftituted  rector  the  i8lh  ot  May  17^3  ;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning ot  July  went  to  Oxford  to  lak;  his  d.gree  of 
DcAor  of  Laws,  not  being  of  futficient  Handing  for 
that   cf  divinity.      On   this    occalion   it  was  that  he 
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fed  the  young   and  ignoran',  he  rcceivea    his  country    preached  his  celebrated  Aft  Sermon,  on  the  advantages 
neighbours  and  tenants  very  kindly  and  hofpitably,ai.d    and  duties  of  academical  education,  which  was  univer 


wasof  great  fervice  to  the  poorer  fort  of  tiiem  by  his  (kill 
in  phyfic,  which  was  the  only  ule  he  ever  made  of  it. 
Though  this  place  was  in  a  very  remote  part  of  the 
world,  yet  the  folitude  of  it  perfeftly  fuited  his  (tudi- 
ous  diipofition,  ar  d  the  income  ariling  from  it  bcunded 
his  ambition.  Here  he  would  have  been  content  to  live 
and  die  ;  here,  as  he  has  often  been  Iieard  to  declare,  he 
fpent  fomc  of  tlie  happieft  hours  of  his  life  ;  and  it  was 
no  tiiought  or  choice  of  his  own  that  removed  him  to 
an  hi.^her  and  more  public  fphere  ;  but  Mrs  Seeker's 
btrtlth,  which  now  began  to  be  very  bad,  and  was 
thought  to  be  injured  by  ihe  dampnels  of  the  fituation, 
obliged  him  to  t'ink  of  exchanging  it  for  a  more  heal- 
thy one.  Acc'irdingly,  an  exchange  was  made  ihrough 
the  friendly  intcrpoli.ion  of  Mr  Benton  (who  generoui- 
ly  facrificed  his  o«n  in-.ereft  on  this  occalion,  by  rehn- 
quilTiing  a  prebend  of  his  own  to  fcrve  his  fiiend)  with 
Dr  Finney,  prebendary  -'f  Durham,  and  tedor  of  Ry- 
ton  ;  and  Mi  Seeker  was  inllituted  to  Ryton  and  the 
piehend  June  3,  1727.  For  the  two  following  years 
he  lived  chiefly  at  Duriiani,  going  every  week  to  offi- 
ciate at  Ryti>n,  and  fpcndng  there  two  or  three  months 
togecher  in  the  fumnicr. 

In  July  1732  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king  ; 
for  which  favour  he  was  indebted  to  Dr  Sherlock,  wno 
having  heard  him  preach  at  Bath,  had  conceived  tlie 
higlicft  opini.  n  of  hi- abilities,  and  thought  tiiem  well 
■worthy  of  iieing  brought  forward  into  public  notice. 
From  that  time  an  intimacy  commenced  beiweenthem, 
and  he  received  from  ^hat  great  prelate  many  folid  proois 
of  elleem  and  fii.ndrtup. 

Hi«  month  of  waiting  at  St  James's  happened  to  be 
Augiilt,  and  on  Sunday  'he  27th  of  that  month  he 
preached  before  the  queen,  ;iie  king  being  ihen  abioad. 
A  few  days  after,  her  niajcfly  fent  for  him  into  her  clo- 
fet,and  held  a  long  and  gracioua  converfation  with  him.; 
in  the  cou-fe  of  which  he  to.jk  an  op|i->nunity  of  men- 
tioning to  her  his  frienil  Mr  Batler.  He  alfo  not  icng 
after  this,  on  Mr;  Talbot's  being  made  lord  chancellor, 


fnlly  allowed  to  be  a  mallerpiece  of  found  reafoning 
and  juft  compofition  :  it  was  printed  at  the  defire  of  the 
heads  of  houies,  and  quickly  palfed  through  feveral  edi- 
ticns.  It  is  now  to  be  found  in  tlie  ftccnJ  colKdion  of 
Occafional  Seimons,  publilhed  by  himfelf  in  1766. 

It  was  thought  that  the  reputation  he  acquired  by 
this  fermcn,  contributed  not  a  little  toward  that  pro- 
motion which  very  foon  followed  its  publication.  For 
in  December  1734,  he  received  a  very  uneX|.eiSed  no- 
tice from  bifhop  Gibibn,  that  the  king  had  fixed  on 
him  to  be  bifhop  of  Briftol.  Dr  Benfon  was  about  the 
fame  time  appointed  to  the  fee  of  Gloucefter,  as  was 
Dr  Heming  to  that  ot  Carlifle  ;  and  the  tliree  new  bi- 
(liops  were  all  confecrated  together  in  Lambeth  Chape), 
Jan.  19,  1734-5,  ^^^  confecrationfermon  being  preach- 
ed by  Dr  Thomas,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Wincheller. 

The  honours  to  which  Dr  Seeker  was  thus  raifed  in 
the  piime  of  life  did  not  in  tlie  leaft  abate  hi«  diligence 
and  attention  to  bufinefs ;  for  which,  indeed  there  was 
now  moreoccafion  than  ever.  His  learned  biographers, 
Melfrs  Porteous  and  Stinton,  now  relate  the  manner  in 
which  he  fet  about  the  vilitation  of  his  diocefe,  and  the 
ceremony  of  coiifinnation,  which  he  performed  in  a 
great  number  of  jdaces  ;  he  alfo  preached  in  feveral 
cliurchcs,  fometimes  twice  a-day.  The  affairs  of  his 
parilh  of  St  James's  being  likewife  in  great  diforder,  he 
took  extraordinary  pains  to  regulate  and  aojiift  every 
thing,  particulailythe  manageiiientof  the  poor;  and  thus 
became  of  fignal  fervice  to  his  paiilhioners,  even  in  a 
temporal  view.  But,  fay  our  authors,  "  it  was  their 
fpiritiial  w-lt'are  wliich  engaged,  as  it  ought  to  do,  hit 
chief  attention.  As  far  as  the  circumltaiices  of  the 
times,  and  thj  populoufnefs  of  that  part  of  the  metro- 
polis allowed,  he  omitted  not  even  thofe  private  admo- 
nitions and  perfona!  aiiplicaiions  wliich  are  oiten  attend- 
ed with  the  happieft  effefts.  He  allowed  out  of  his 
own  incoo-.e  a  falaiy  for  reading  early  and  late  prayers> 
wliich  had  formerly  been  paid  out  of  the  offertory  mo- 
ney. He  held  a  confirmation  once  every  year,  and  ex- 
amined. 
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amined  die  candidates  feveral  weeks  before  In  the  veftry  imagined  that  with  thefe  powers  he  quickly  became  one 
;ind  gave  them  religious  trails,  which  he  alio  dillnbuteJ  of  tne  niol\  admired  and  popular  preached  ol  h.s  fn.e. 
M  otiier  limes  verjr  liberally  to  thole  that  needed  ihcm. 
He  drew  up,  for  the  ule  ot  his  pirilhioners,  that  acmi- 
lable  courfe  of  LeSlur^s  on  the  Chirch  Calcchlfin  which 
haih  been  lately  publilhed,  and  not  only  read  them  once 
every  week  on  the  ufual  days,  but  alfo  every  Sunday 
evening,  either  at  the  church  or  one  of  the  chapels  be- 
longing to  it." 

'i'he  fermons  which  at  the  fame  time,  we  are  told,  he 
fit  himlelf  to  compofe,  "  were  truly  excellent  and  origi- 
nal.    His  faculties  were  now  in  their  full  vig  >ur,  and 
he  had  an  audience  to  fpe.ik  before  tliat  rendered  the 
uimoft  exertion  of  them  neceit^ry.     He  did  not,  how- 
ever, leek  to  gratify  the  higher  part,  by  amufiiig  them 
witli  refuied  fpeculations,  or  ingenious  elFays,  unintelli- 
gible to  the  lower  part,  and   unprofitable  to  both  ;  but 
he  laid  before  them  all,  with  equal  freedom   and  plain- 
nefs,  the  great  Chriftian  duties  belonging  to   tlieir  re- 
Ipeitive  ftations,  and  reproved  th.-  follies  and  vices  of 
every   rank  among  them,  without  dillimftion  or  pallia- 
tion.    He  ftudied  human  nature  thoroughly  in  all  its 
various  forms,  and  knew  what  fort  of  arguments  would 
have  mod  weight  with  each  clafs  of  men.     He  brought 
thefubjeifl  home  to  their  bofoms,  and  did  not  feem  to 
be  merely  faying  tifeful  things  in  their  prefeiice,  butad- 
drcffing  himfelf  ptrfonally  to  every  one  of  them.     Few 
ever  polTefled,   in  a   higher   degree,   the  rare  talent  of 
touching  on  the  moft  delicate   fubjefls   with  the  niceft 
propriety   and  decorum,   of   faying  the  moft  familiar 
things  without  being  low,  the  plaineft   without  being 
feeble,  the  boldeft  without  giving  offence.     He  could 
dsfcend  with  fuch  lingular  eafe  and  felicity  into  the  mi- 
nuteft  concerns  of  common  life,  could  lay  open  with 
lb  muchaddrefs  the  various  workings,  artifices,  and  eva- 
llons    of    the    human    mind,  that  his  audience  often 
thought  their  own  particular  cafes  alluded  to,  and  heard 
with  furpiife  their  private  fentiments  and  feelings,  their 
•ways    of  leafoning   and   principles   of  afting,   exadlly 
rtat'ed  and  defcribed.     His  preaching  was,  at  the  fame 
lime  highly  rational,  and  truly    evangelical.     He  ex- 
plained with   perfpicuity,   he  aflerted  with  dignity,  the 
peculiar  charaflerillic  dciflrines  of  the  Gofpel.     He  in- 
culcated the  utility,  the  necelTity  of  them,  not  merely  as 
fpeilulative  truths,  but  as  aftual   inflruments  of  moral 
gnodnefs,  tending  to  purify  the  hearts  and  regulate  the 
lives  of  men  ;  and  thus,  by  God's  gracious  appointment 
as  well  as  by  the    infeparable  cony.eaion  between  true 
faith  and  right  praftice,  leading  them  to  falvalion. 

"  Thefe  important  truths  he  taught  with  the  autlio- 
rity,  the  tendernefs  the  familiarity,  of  a  parent  inllruft- 
ing  his  children.  T.loiigh  he  neitlier  polTefled  nor  af- 
feited  ihe  artificial  eloquence  of  an  orator  who  wants 
to  r.mufe  or  to  miflea  i,  yet  he  had  that  ■  f  an  li.  ncft: 
man  who  wants  to  convince,  of  a  Chriftian  preacher 
who  wants  to  reform  and  to  fave  thofe  that  hear  him. 
Solid  argument,  manly   fcnfe,  ufeful  diredions,  fti-rt, 
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nervous,  ftriking  fentence?,  awakening  qucftions,  Ire- 
ijiient  and  pertinent  applicatii  ns  ot  Scripture  ;  all  thefe 
following  each  other  in  quick  fnccellioii,  and  coming 
eviJeiitly  from  the  fpeakti'i  heart,  enforced  by  his  elo- 
cution, his  figure,  his  aiftion,  and  above  all  by  itie  cor- 
lefponding  faniflity  of  his  example,  ftamped  conviiftion 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  lent  them  home  widi 
impreffioiis  not  eafy  to  be  effaced.  It  will  readily  be 
4 


In  1737  he  fiiccerded  10  the  fee  of  Oxford,  on  the 
promotion  of  Dr  Potter  to  that  of  Canterbury,  then 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Archbilhop  Wake. 

Inthefpving  of  1748,  Mrs  Seeker  died  of  the  gout 
in  her  ft;omach.     She  was  a  woman  of  great  fenfe   and 
merit,  but  of  a  weak  and  firkly  conftitiition.     The  bi- 
(liop's  afFeaion  and  tendernefs  lor  her  was  fuited  to  his 
charaflcr.     In  1750,  he  was  inftalled  dean  01'  St  Paul's, 
for  which  he  gave  in  exchange  the  redory  of  St  James's 
and  his    prebend    of  Durham.     "  It  was  no  wonder 
(fay  our  authors)  that,  after  prefiding  over  fo  extenfive 
and  populous  a   parifh  for    upwards  of  17  years,  he 
IhouU  wdlingly  confent  to  be  releafed   from  a  burden 
which  began  now  to   grow  too  great  for  his   ftrength. 
When  he  preached  his  tarewelfermon,  the  whole  audience 
melted  into  tears  :  he  was  followed  with  the  prayers  and 
good  wifhes  of  thofe  whom  every  hnneft  man  would  be 
moft  ambitious  to  pl;afe  ;  and  there  are  numbers  ftill  liv- 
ing  who  retain  a  ftrong  and  grateful  remembrance  ot  his 
incetfant  and  tender  folicitude  for  their  welfare.  Having 
now  more  leifure  both  to  profecute  his  own  ftudies  and 
to  encourage  thofe  of  others,  he  gave  Dr   Church  con- 
fiderable  aHiftance  in  liis  Firfl  and  fecond  Vindication  of 
the  Miraculous  Poivers,  &c.   againft.   Dr  Middleton,  and 
he  was  of  equal  ule  to  him  in   his  Analyfn   of  Lord  Bc- 
Ungbrokc's  Works.     About  the  fame  time  began  the  late^ 
Archdeacon  Sharp's  controverfy    with  the  followers  of 
Mr  Hutchinfbn,  which  was   carried  on  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1755  "   Bilhop  Seeker,  we  are  told,  lead  over 
all  Dr  Sharp's  papers,  amounting  to  three  volumes  8vo, 
and  conec'ted  and  improved  them  throughout.   But  the 
eafe  which  this  late   change  of  fituation  g^ve  him  was 
foon  difturbed  by  a  heavy   and  unexpeded  ftroke,  the 
lofs  of  his  three  fi  lends,  Bifliops   Butler,  Benfon,  and 
Berkeley,  who  were  all  cut  oflF  within    the    fpace  of 
one  year. 

Our  authors  next  give  an  account  of  the  part  w-hich 
Dr  Seeker  bore,  in  the  H(  ufe  of  Lords,  in  refpeft  to 
the  famous  repeal  of  the  JeJf  bill  ;  for  which  the  duke 
of  Newciftle  moved,. and  was  feconded  by  tlie  Bifhop, 
in  a  fpeech  which,  we  are  told,  was  remarkably  well  re- 
ceived. At  length  his  diftinguiflied  merit  prevailed 
over  all  the  political  obftaclcs  to  his  advancement,  and 
placed  him,  without  any  efforts  or  application  of  his 
own,  in  that  important  ftation  which  he  had  lliown  him- 
felf fo  well  qualified  to  adoin.  On  the  death  of  arch- 
bilhop Hutton,  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury, and  was  confirmed  at  Biw  church,  April  21. 
175S  ;  on  which  nccafion  our  authors  obl'erve,  that  in 
accepting  tliis  hi^h  and  burdenfome  ft.ition,  Dr  Sec!:er 
aded  on  that  principle  whiih  influenced  him  through 
life  ;  that  hefactificedhis  own  e.ifeand  comti  rt  to  cow- 
liderations  of  public  utility  ;  that  the  mere  fecular  ad- 
vantages of  grandeur  were  objedls  below  hi<:  ambition; 
and  were,  as' he  knew  and  felt,  but  poor  compenfa.ions 
for  the  anxiety  and  difficulties  attending  them.  He  1  ad 
never  once  throu;j,h  his  whole  life  afV.ed  preferment  for 
himfelf,  nor  fliown  any  unbecoming  eagernefs  lor  it ; 
and  the  ufe  he  made  of  Ins  newly  ac<iuiied  dignity  very 
cleaily  lliowed,  that  rank,  and  wealth,  and  power,  bad 
in  no  other  light  any  charms  for  him,  than  as  they  en- 
larged the  fphere  of  his  a>;tive  and  Induftfious  bene- 
volence. 

He 
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He  fought  out  and  encouraged  men  of  real  genius 
'  or  extenfive  knowledge  ;  he  expended  300 1.  in  arran- 
ging and  improving  the  manufcript  library  at  Limbeth  ; 
and  obferving  with  concern,  that  the  library  of  printed 
books  in  that  fialace  had  received  no  additions  fince  the 
time  of  Archbilhop  Tennifon,  he  made  it  his  bufinefs 
to  ccllei.1  books  in  all  languages  from  moll  parts  of  Eu- 
rope at  a  very  great  expsnce,  with  a  view  of  fiipplying 
tliat  chafm  ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  by  leaving  them 
to  the  library  at  his  death,  and  thereby  rendered  that 
colleflion  one  of  the  noblell  and  moft  ufeful  in  th? 
kingdom. 

All  defigns  and  inftitiitioBs  which  tended  to  advance 
good  morals  anJ  true  religion,  he  patronized  with  zsal 
and  generofity  :  he  contributed  largely  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  fchools  for  the  poor  ;  to  rebuilding  or  repair- 
ing parfonagc  houfes  and  places  of  worfhip  ;  and  gave 
no  lefs  than  600  1.  towards  ereding  a  chapel  in  the  pa- 
riih  of  Lambeth.  To  the  fociety  for  promoting  Chiif- 
tain  knovvledije  he  was  a  liberal  benefaftor  :  and  to  that 
for  propagating  the  Gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  of  which 
he  was  the  prefident,  he  paid  mucli  attention  ;  was  con- 
llant  at  a'l  the  meetings  of  its  members,  even  fometimes 
when  hib  health  would  but  ill  permit,  and  fuperintendcd 
their  deliberations  with  confummats  prudence  and  tem- 
per. 

Whenever  any  publications  came  to  his  knowledge 
that  were  manileltly  calculated  to  corrupt  good  morals, 
or  iubvert  the  foundations  ol  Ciirillianity,  he  did  his 
utmod  to  rtop  she  circulation  of  them  ;  yet  the  wretch- 
ed authors  themfel  ves  he  was  fo  far  f:  om  wifhing  to  treat 
with  any  urdue  rigour,  that  he  has  more  than  once  ex- 
tended his  bounty  to  them  in  diftrefs.  And  when  their 
wiit'ngs  ccu'id  not  properly  be  fupprcfTcd  (is  was  too 
ol'ten  the  cafe)  by  lawful  authority,  he  engaged  men  of 
abiliiici  to  aniwer  them,  and  rewarded  them  for  their 
trruble.  His  attention  was  everywhere.  Even  the 
falfehoods  and  mifreprefentation  of  writers  in  the  newf- 
papers,  on  reiigfous  or  ecclefiaftical  fubjects,  he  general- 
ly took  care  to  havcconiradicleJ  ;  and  when  they  feem- 
cd  likely  to  injure,  in  any  material  degree,  the  caufe  of 
virtue  and  religion,  or  the  reputation  of  eminent  and 
worthy  men,  he  would  fometimes  take  the  trouble  of 
anfwering  them  himfelf.  One  inflance  of  this  kind, 
which  does  liim  honour,  and  deferves  mention,  was  his 
defence  of  Bilhop  Butler,  who,  in  a  pamplet  publilh- 
ed  in  1767,  was  accufed  of  having  died  a  Papift.  The 
condufl  which  he  obferved  towards  the  feveral  divifions 
and  denominations  of  Chriftians  in  the  kingdom  was 
fuch  as  Ihewed  liis  way  of  thinking  to  be  truly  liberal 
and  catholic.  The  dangerous  fpirit  of  popery,  indeed, 
he  thought  Ihould  always  be  kept  under  proper  legal 
reftraints,  on  account  of  its  natural  oppofition  not  only 
to  the  religious  but  the  civil  rights  of  mankind.  He 
therefore  obferved  its  movements  witli  care,  and  exhort- 
ed his  clergv  to  do  t!:e  fame,  efpecially  tJiofe  who  were 
fituated  in  tlie  midft  of  Roman  Catholic  families ; 
ag.ainft  whofe  influence  they  were  charged  to  be  upon 
their  guard,  and  were  furnilhed  with  proper  books  or 
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inftruaions  for  that  purpofe.     He  took  all  fit  opportu-    socket, 
nities  of  combating  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome  '-'^'■'*- 
in  his  own  writings  (a)  ;  and  the  beft  anfwers  that  were 
publiflied  to  fome  of  the  late  bold  apologies  for  popery 
were  written  at  his  inftance,  and  under  his  direiftion. 

Willi  the  Dilfenters  his  Grace  was  fuicerely  defirous 
of  cultivating  a  good  underftanding.  He  confidered 
them,  in  general,  as  a  confcientious  and  valuable  clafs 
of  men.  With  fome  of  die  mofl  eminent  of  them, 
Watts,  Doddridge,  Lel.ind,  Chandler,  Lardner,  he 
maintained  an  intcrcourfo  of  friendlhip  or  civility.  By 
the  moll  candid  and  confiderate  part  of  them  he  was 
highly  reverenced  and  eftecmcd  ;  and  to  fuch  among 
them  as  needed  help  he  (hewed  ro  lefs  kindnefs  and  li- 
berality  than  to  thofe  of  his  own  communion. 

Nor  was  his  concern  for  the  protellant  caufe  confined 
to  his  own  country.  He  was  well  known  as  the  great 
patron  and  proteftor  of  it  in  various  parts  of  Europe  : 
from  whence  he  had  frequent  applications  (or  affiftance, 
which  never^ailed  of  being  favourably  received.  To 
feveral  foreign  Proteftants  he  allowed  penfions,  to  others 
h;  gave  occafional  relief,  and  to  fome  of  their  nniverfi- 
ties  was  an  annual  benefactor. 

In  public  affairs,  his  Grace  adled  the  part  of  an  honeil 
citizen,  and  a  worthy  member  of  the  Brililh  legitlature. 
From  his  firll  entrance  into  the  houfe  of  Peers,  his 
parliamentary  conduifl  was  uniformly  upright  and  noble. 
He  kept  equally  cleat  from  the  extremes  of  factious  pe- 
tulance audfervile  dependence  ;  never  wantonly  th  wait- 
ing adminillration  from  motives  of  party  zeal  or  private 
pique,  or  perfonal  attachment,  or  a  pafllon  fpr  popula- 
rity :  nor  yet  going  every  length  with  every  minilter 
from  views  of  interell  or  ambition.  He  admired  and 
loved  the  conftitu-.ion  of  his  country,  and  wifhed  to 
prefei  ve  it  unaltered  and  unimpaired.  So  long  as  a  due 
regard  to  tliis  wds  maintained,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
fupporc  the  msafures  of  government ;  but  whenever  they 
were  evidently  inconfiftent  with  the  public  welfare,  he 
oppofed  them  with  freedom  and  firrnnefs.  Yet  his  op- 
pofition was  always  tempered  with  the  utmoft  fidelity, 
refpeifl,  and  decency,  to  the  excellent  prince  upon  the 
throne  ;  and  the  moll  candid  allowances  for  the  una- 
voidable  errors  and  infirmities  even  of  the  very  beft  mi- 
niflers,  and  the  peculiarly  difficult  lUuation  of  thofe  who 
govern  a  free  and  high-fpirited  people.  He  feldom 
fpoke  in  parliament,  except  where  the  interells  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue  feemed  to  require  it  ;  but  whenever 
he  did,  he  fpoke  with  propriety  and  ftrength,  and  was 
heard  with  attention  and  deference.  Though  he  never 
attached  himfelf  blindly  to  any  fet  of  men,  yet  his  chief 
political  conneiSlions  were  with  the  late  Duke  of  New- 
caftle  and  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke.  To  thefe  he 
principally  owed  his  advancement  ;  and  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  live  long  enough  to  ihow  his  gratitude  to 
them  or  their  defcendants. 

During  more  than  ten  years  that  Dr  Seeker  enjoyed 
die   fee  of   Canterbury,  he  refided   conftantly  at   his 
archiepifcopal  houfe  at  Lambeth.     A  few  months  be- 
fore his  deadi,  the  dreadful  pains  he  felt  had  compelled. 
G  g  him 


(a)  S.-e  pirticularly  his  fermons  on  the  rebellion  in  i  745  ;  on  the  Proteftant  working  fchools  in  Ireland  ;  on 
the  5th  of  November;  and  a  great  number  of  occafional  pilfages  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  various  parts  of 
his  Icdlures,  fermons,  and  other  works. 
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^  VcT      lilm  to  Uiink  of  trying  the  Bath  waters ;  but   that  dc-  ing  from  a  private  door  of  the  palace  to  the  north  door 

s.^r-^-^'  l\an  was  ftopped  by  tlie  fatal  accident  which  put  an  end  of  Lambeth  church  ;  and  he  forbade  any  monument  or 

to  his  life.  epitaph  to  be  placed  over  him. 

His  Grace  had  been  for  many  years  fubjefl  to  the  By  his  will  he  appointed  the  Rer.  Dr  Daniel  Bur- 
eout,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  returned  with  ton,  canon  of  Chrill-church,  and  Mrs  Catherine  Tal- 
more  frequency  ar.d  violence,  and  did  not  go  off  in  a  bot,  already  mentioned  inihecourle  of  ihefe  memoirs, 
iei;ular  manner,  but  left  the  parts  affefled  for  a  long  his  executors;  and  left  1 3,000  1.  in  truft  to  the  Dr. 
time  very  v.-eak,  and  was  fucctedeil  by  pains  in  diflerent  Porteous  and  Stinton,  his  chaplains  ;  to  pay  the  intered 
parts  of  the  body.  About  a  year  and  a  half  before  he  thereof  to  Mrs  Talbot  and  her  daughter  during  their 
died,  after  a  fit  of  tlie  gout,  he  was  attacked  with  a  joint  lives,  or  the  life  of  the  farvivor;  and  after  the 
i>ain  in  the  arm,  near  the  flioulder,  which  having  conti-  deceafe  of  both  thofe  ladies,  ii,ocol.  of  the  faid 
iiued  about  12  month?,  a  (imilar  pain  feized  the  upper  13,000  1.  are  to  be  tr.insferred  to  charitable  purpofes  ; 
and  outer  part  of  the  oppofite  thigh,  and  the  arm  loon  amongft  which  are  1000 1.  to  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
became  eafier.  This  was  much  more  grievous  than  the  pagationof  the  Gofpel,  and  1000 1.  to  the  fame  focicty 
former  a^  it  quickly  uifabled  him  from  walking,  :ind  for  a  billiop  or  bilhops  in  the  king's  dominions  in 
kept  him  in  alraoll  continual  torment,  except  when  he  America. 

>vas  in  a  reclining  pofition.     During  this  lime  he  had  The  following  defcription  is  given  of  his  perfon  :  He 

two  or  three  fits  of  the  gout  ;  but  neither  the  gout  nor  was  tall  and  comely  ;  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  flcn- 

ihe  medicines  alleviated    thefe  pains,  which,  with  the  der,  and  rather  confumptive  ;  but  as  he  advanced  in 

want  of  tAcrcife,  brought  him  into  a  general  bad  habit  years  his  conftitution  gained  (Irengtb,  and  his  fize  in- 

of  body.  creafed,    yet  never  to  a  degree  of  corpulency  that  Wks 

On  Saturday  ,luly  30,  1768,  he  was  feized,  as  he  difproportionate  or  troublel'onie. 
Tat  at  dinner,  with  ft  lickneit  at  his  ftomach.  He  re-  The  dignity  of  his  form  correfponded  with  the  great- 
covered  before  ni^ht  ;  but  the  next  evenirg,  while  his  nsfs  of  his  mind,  and  infpired  at  all  times  rel'pefl  and 
phylicians  were  attending,  and  his  fervants  raifing  him  awe  ;  but  peculiarly  fo  when  he  was  engaged  in  any  of 
on  his  couch,  he  fuddenly  cried  out  that  his  thigh-bone  the  more  folemn  fundions  of  religion,  into  which  he 
was  broken.  The  Ihock  was  fo  violent,  that  the  fervants  entered  with  fuch  devout  earneftnefs,  and  warmth,  wich 
perceived  the  couch  to  (hake  under  him,  and  the  pain  fo  jaft  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  place  he  was  in,  and  the 
fo  acute  and  uuexpefleJ,  that  it  overcame  the  firmnefs  bulinefb  he  was  about,  as  feemcd  to  ralfe  him  above  him- 
he  fo  remarkably  poffelFed.  He  lay  for  force  time  in  feif,  and  added  new  lii'e  and  fpirit  to  the  natural  grace- 
ofeat  agonies  ;  but  when  the  furgeons  arrived,  and  dif-  fulnefj  of  his  appearance. 

covered  with  certainty  that  the  bone  was  broken,  be  His  countenance  was  open,  ingenuous,  and  expreflive 
v>'as  perfedly  Tefigned,  and  never  afterwards  afked  a  of  every  thing  right.  It  varied  eafily  witli  his  fpirits 
nueftion  about  the  event.  A  fever  foon  enfued.  On  and  his  feelings,  fo  as  to  be  a  faithful  interpreter  of  his 
Tuefday  he  became  lethargic,  and  continued  fo  till  mind,  which  was  incapable  of  the  leaft  diffimulation.  It 
about  five  o'clock  on  Wednefday  afternoon,  when  he  could  fpcak  dejeiflion,  and,  on  occafion,  anger,  very 
expired  with  "-reat  calmnefs,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  ftrongly  ;  but  when  it  meant  tofhow  pleafure  or  appro- 
j,nj_  bation,.  it  foftened  into  a  moft  gracious  fmile,  and  dif- 
''On  examination,  the  thigh-bone  was  found  to  be  ca-  fufcd  over  all  his  features  the  m.oft  benevolent  and  re- 
rious  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  at  nearly  the  viving  complacency  that  can  be  imagined. 
jame  diftance  from  its  head.  The  difeafe  took  its  rife  SECOMIjE,  in  natural  hiftory  the  name  of  a  ge- 
from  the  internal  part  of  the  bone,  and  had  lb  entirely  nus  of  folllls  of  the  clafs  of  feptarix  ;  the  charaflers  of 
dellroyed  its  fubflance,  that  nothing  remained  at  the  which  are.  That  they  are  bodies  of  a  dufky  hue  ;  di- 
i  art  v.here  i:  was  broken  but  a  portion  of  iti  outward  vided,  by  fepla  or  partitions  of  a  fparry  matter,  into 
i-.iteeument  ;  and  even  this  had  many  perforations,  one  feveral  more  or  lefs  regular  portions  ;  of  a  mojerately 
rf\\hich  was  large  enough  to  admit  two  lingeis,  and  firm  texture;  not  giving  fire  with  fteel ;  but  ferment- 
was  filled  witli  a  fungous  fubftance  arifing  from  within  ing  with  acid  menllrua,  and  eafily  calcining.  The 
the  bone.  There  was  no  appearance  of  matter  about  feptaris  of  this  genus  are  of  all  others  the  moft  com- 
ilie  caries  and  the  furrounding  pails  were  in  a  found  raon,  and  are  what  have  been  known  by  the  listlc  ex- 
ft.ite.  It  was  apparent  that  the  torture  which  he  un-  prelhve  or  miflaken  names  of  the  waxen  vein,  or  ludus 
derwcnt  during  the  gradual  corrofion  of  this  bone  muft  Helmontii.  We  have  many  fpecies  of  thefe  bodies 
have  been  inexpreffibly  s;reat.  Out  of  tendernefs  to  his  common  among  u>.  Of  the  whitilh  or  brownilh,  we 
family  he  feldom  madeany  complaints  to  them,  but  to  have  thirteen  ;  of  the  yellowilh  five  ;  and  of  the  fcrru- 
his  phyficlans  he  frequently  declared  his  p.iins  were  fo  ginnus  ones  four. 

excruciating,  that  unlefs  fome  relief  could  be  procured  SECOND,  in  geometry,  chronology,  &c.  the  60th 

he  thought  it  would  be  impoffible  for  human  nature  to  part  of  a  prime  or  minute,  whether  of  a  degree  or  of 
fupport  them  long.     Yet  he  bore  them  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 

fix  months  with  aJloniihing  patience  and  fortitude  ;  fat  Second,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  mufical  intervals  ;  be. 

uoecnerally  the  "reater  part  of  the  day,  admitted  his  ing  only  the  difference  between  any  found  and  the  next 

particular  friends  to  fee  him,  mixed  with  his  family  at  ncareft  found,  whether  above  or  below  it. 
the  ufual  hours,  fometimes  with  his  ufual  cheerfulnefs;.       Skcond  Major,  in  mufic.     See  Interval. 
»nd  except  fome  very  flight  defeils  of  memory,  retain-        Shcokd  Minor,  in  mufic.     See  Interval. 

cd  all  his  faculties  and  fenfes  in  their  full  vigour   till  Sf.cond  S'-ght,  in  Erfe  called  Tuifch,  is  a  mode  o£ 

within  a  few  days  of  his  death.     He  was  buried,  ptir-  feeing  fuper.tdded  to  that  which  nature  generally  be- 

(uant  to  his  own  direilion,  in  a  covered  pailngc,  lead-  ftows.     This  gift  or  facuhy,  which  is  neither  voluntary 
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oni.  n  "ir  conflant,  is  in  gener.1l  rather  troublefome  ih.in  agree- 
*  *"  able  to  the  portellbrs  of  if,  who  are  chiefly  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Higlihnds  of  Scotland,  thofe  of 
the  Weftcrn  Ifles,  of  the  Ille  of  Mnn,  and  of  Ireland. 
It  is  an  impreflion  made  either  by  the  mind  upon  the 
eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind,  by  which  things  di- 
lUnt  or  I'uturc  are  perceived,  and  feen  as  if  they  were 
prefent.  A  man  on  a  journey  far  from  home  falls  from 
his  horfe  ;  an'^ther,  who  is  perhaps  at  work  about  the 
hcufe,  fees  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  commonly  with 
a  landfc.ipe  of  the  place  where  the  accident  befals  him. 
Another  feer,  driving  home  his  cattle,  or  wandering  in 
idlenefs,  or  mufing  in  the  funlhine,  is  fuddenly  furprifed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  bridal  ceremony,  or  funeral  pro- 
ceflion,  and  counts  the  mourners  or  attendants,  cf 
r-h-iTn,  if  he  knows  ihem.  he  rel  -.tt:  thi  name's ;  if  he 
knows  tiiem  not,  he  can  dckribe  the  drelfes.  Things 
diilant  are  feen  at  the  indant  when  they  happen. 

Of  things  future,  Johnfon  fiiys  that  he  knows  no  rule 
pretended  to  for  detiii  mining  the  time  between  the  fight 
and  the  event ;  but  we  are  informed  by  Mr  Grofe,  that 
in  general  the  time  of  accompli(hment  bears  fome  rela- 
tion to  the  time  of  the  day  in  which  the  impreffions  are 
received.  Thus  vifions  feen  early  in  the  morning  ( which 
feldom  happens)  will  be  muchfoor.er  accomplilhed  th  m 
thofe  appearing  at  mon  ;  and  ihofe  feen  at  noon  will 
take  place  in  a  much  fhorter  time  than  thnfe  happening 
at  night ;  foraetimes  the  accomplifhment  of  the  lall  does 
not  fall  out  within  a  year  or  more. 

Thefe  vifions  are  not  confined  to  folenn  or  import  int 
erenls  ;  nor  is  it  true,  as  is  commonly  reported,  that  to 
the  feccnd  fight  nothing  is  prefented  but  phantoms  of 
evil.  The  future  vifit  of  a  mountebank,  or  piper  ;  a 
plentiful  draught  of  fiili  ;  the  arrival  of  common  travel- 
lers ;  or,  if  poflible,  dill  more  trifling  matters  than  thefe, 
— are  forefeen  by  the  feers.  A  gentleman  told  Dr  John- 
Con,  that  when  he  had  once  gone  far  from  his  own  ifland 
one  of  his  labouring  fervants  predifled  his  return,  and 
defcribed  the  livery  of  his  attendant,  which  he  had  never 
worn  at  home ;  and  which  had  been,  without  any  pre- 
vious defign,  occafionally  given  him. 

As  many  men  eminent  for  fcience  and  literature 
have  admitted  the  reality  of  this  apparently  ufelefs  gift, 
we  fhall,  without  interpnfing  our  own  opinion,  give  the 
refleflions  of  two  of  the  firft  charaders  of  the  age  upon 
it,  and  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment. 
By  Dr  Beattie  of  Aberdeen  it  is  thus  accounted  for. 

The  Highlands  of  Scctland  are  a  pi>^urefque  but  a 
melancholy  country.  Long  trafls  of  mountainous  de- 
feit,  covered  with  dark  heath,  .ind  iften  obfcured  by 
milly  weather  ;  narrow  valleys,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
bounded  by  precipices  refounding  with  the  fall  of  tor- 
rents ;  a  foil  fo  rugged,  and  a  climate  fo  dreary,  as  in 
many  parts  to  admit  neither  the  amufemtnts  of  paf- 
turage  nor  the  labours  of  agriculture;  the  mournful 
dafhin^r  of  waves  along  the  friths  and  lakes  that  inter- 
fefl  the  country  ;  the  portentous  noifes  which  every 
change  of  the  wind  and  every  increafed  diminution  of 


the  waters  is  .ipt  to  ralfc  in  a  lonely  reign  full  of 
echoes  and  r  clcs  and  caverns;  the  grotefque  and 
ghaftly  appearance  ot  fuch  a  landfcape  by  the  light  rf 
the  moon  :  cbjeifls  like  thefe  ditfufe  a  gloom  over  the 
fancy,  which  may  be  compatible  enough  with  occafion- 
al  and  focial  merriment,  but  cannot  fail  to  tinflure  the 
thoughts  of  a  native  in  the  hour  of  filence  and  folitudc. 
If  thefe  people,  notwithllanding  their  reformation  in 
religion,  and  more  frequent  intercou.fe  with  llrar.gers, 
do  ftill  retain  many  of  their  old  fuperftitions,  we  need 
not  doubt  but  in  former  times  they  muft  have  been  mucli 
more  enflaved  to  the  horrors  of  imagination,  whtn  befet 
witii  the  bugbears  of  Popery  and  Paganifm.  Moft  of 
their  fuperltitions  are  ot  a  melancholy  call.  That  cf 
Jecondjight,  by  which fome  are  dill  (uppcfsd  to  he  haunt- 
ed, is  cunlidered  by  themfelves  as  a  misfortune,  en  ac 
count  of  the  many  dreadful  images  it  is  faid  to  obtrude 
upon  the  fancy.  It  is  faid  that  fome  of  the  Alpine  re- 
gions do  likewife  lay  claim  to  a  fort  of  feccnd  fight. 
Nor  is  it  wonderful,  that  perfons  cf  a  lively  imagination, 
immured  in  deep  folitude,  and  furrounded  with  the  ftu- 
pcndou,  fcenery  of  clouds,  precipices,  and  torrents, 
Ihould  dream  (even  when  they  think  themfelves  awake) 
of  thofe  few  ftiiking  ideas  with  which  their  lonely  lives 
.-ire  diverfified :  of  ccrpfes,  funeral  proceflions,  and  other 
fubjefls  of  terror  ;  or  of  marriages,  and  the  airival  of 
ftrangers,  and  fuch  like  matters  of  more  agreeable  curi- 
ofity. 

Let  it  b«  obferved  alfo,  that  the  ancient  Highland- 
ers of  Scotland  had  hardly  any  other  way  of  fupport- 
ing  themfelves  than  by  hunting,  filhing,  or  war  ;  pro- 
feilions  that  are  continually  expofed  to  fatal  accidents. 
And  hence,  no  doubt,  additional  honors  would  often 
haunt  their  ftlitude,  and  a  deeper  gloom  overfliadow 
the  imagination  even  of  the  hardieft  native. 

A  fufficient  evidence  can  haruly  be  found  for  the  re- 
ality ot  rhe/econdjight,  or  at  leaft  of  what  is  commonly 
undcrftcod  by  that  term.  A  treatife  on  the  fubjca 
was  publilhed  in  the  year  1762,  in  which  many  tales 
were  told  of  perfons  whom  the  author  believed  to  have 
been  f.ivoured,  or  haunted,  with  thefe  illuminations  ; 
but  moft  of  the  tales  were  trifling  and  ridiculous  :  and 
the  whole  work  betrayed,  on  the  part  of  the  compiler, 
fuch  extreme  credulity,  as  could  not  fail  to  prejudice 
many  readers  againft  his  fyftem. 

That  any  of  thefe  vifionaries  are  apt  to  be  fwayed 
in  their  declarations  by  finifler  views,  we  will  not  fay  ; 
but  this  m.iy  be  faid  with  confidence,  that  none  but  ig- 
norant people  pretend  to  be  gifted  in  this  way.  And 
in  them  it  may  be  nothing  more,  perhaps,  than  fliorc 
fits  of  fuddenfleepor  drowfinef's,  attended  with  lively 
dreams,  and  arifing  from  fome  bodily  diforder,  the  ef- 
fedl  of  idlenels,  low  fpirits,  or  a  gloomy  imagination. 
For  it  is  admitted,  even  by  the  moft  credulous  High- 
landers, thai  as  knowledge  and  induftry  are  propagat- 
ed in  their  coui  try,  ihe  fecond  fight  difappears  in  pro- 
portion, and  nob>  dy  ever  la  d  claim  to  the  faculty  who 
was  much  employed  in  the  intercourfe  of  fecial  \dt  (a) 
G  g  2  Nor 


Second. 


(a)  This,  however,  is  denied  by  Johnfon,  who  affirms  that  the  Idanders  of  all  decrees,  whether  of  ranker 
underftanding,  univerfally  admit  it  except  the  minifters,  who,  accoid  ng  to  him,  lejeift  it,  in  confequence  of  a  fy- 
ftem, ag^inft  conviflion.  He  affirms,  too,  that  in  1773  there  was  in  the  Hebrides  a  fecond-tightcd  gentleman, 
who  complained  of  the  terrors  to  which  he  was  expofed. 


SEC 


\ 


Second.  Nor  is  it  at  all  extraordinary,  that  one  fhoulJ  have  the 
'•^^-^'^•'-^  appearance  of  bcinj^  awake,  at\d  ihould  even  think  one's 
fdt  To,  during  thole  fits  of  dofing  ;  th;it  they  fliould 
come  on  fnddenly,  and  while  one  is  engaged  in  fome 
bulinefs.  The  f.irr.e  thing  happens  to  perfons  much 
f  itigned,  or  long  kept  awake,  who  frequently  fall  alieep 
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timony.     By  prctcnfions  to  fecond  fight,  ro  profit  was  Sccwij 
ever  Ibughc  or  gained.     It  is  an  inviluntary  alfcition,  || 

ill  which  ucilher  hope  nor  fear  aie  known  to  have  any  Secretary. 

part.     Thofe  who  profcfs  to  feel  it  do  not  boall  of  it  ~'   """^ 
as  a  j5rivilcge,nor  arc  conlidcred  by  oUieis  as  advanu- 
geoully  dillinguilhcd.      They  have  no  temptation  to 


for  a  moment,  or  for  a  lonjrfpace,  while  they  are  (land-    '^^'S"'  '"^^  ^^''"  I'^arers  have  r.o  motive  to  encourage 


ing  or  walking,  or  riding  vn  horfeback.  Add  but  a 
lively  dream  to  this  flumber,  and  (which  is  the  frequent 
cSl&  of  difeafe)  lake  away  the  conrcioufnefs  of  having 
been  aflcep,  and  a  fupetlliiious  man  may  eafily  niilVake 
his  dream  for  a  %vaking  vifion  ;  which,  however,  is  foon 
forgotten  when  no  fiibfequent  I'ccuucuce  recaUs  it  to 
his  memory  ;  but  which,  if  it  Ihall  be  thought  to  re- 
icmble  any  future  event,  exalts  th;  poor  dreamer  into  a 
HighL'.nd  Prophet.  This  conceit  makes  him  more  n- 
clufe  and  more  melanch.  ly  than  ever  ;  a".d  l\y  feeds  his 
difiafe,  and  multiplies  his  viilons  ;  which,  if  they  are  not 
diffip.ited  by  bulinefs  or  fociety,  may  continue  to  haunt 
him  as  long  as  he  live.*,  and  whidi,  in  their  progrefs 
through  the  neighbouihood,  receive  feme  new  tinflures 
of  the  marTcllous  from  every  mouth  tiiat  promotes  their 
circulation.  As  to  the  prophetical  na'urc  of  this  fe- 
cond fight,  it  cannot  be  admitted  at  all.  That  the  De- 
ity fh  !ulJ  work  a  miracle  in  order  to  give  intimation 
of  the  frivolous  things  that  thefe  tales  are  made  up  of, 
the  arrival  of  a  ftranger,  the  nailing  of  a  coffin,  or  the 
cilonr  of  a  fuit  of  clothes  ;  and  that  thefe  intimations 
Ihould  be  given  lor  no  end,  and  to  thofe  perfons  only 
wlio  are  idle  and  folitary,  who  fpeak  Gaelic,  or  who  live 
among  mouut-iins  and  deferts — is  like  nothing  in  nature 
or  providence  that  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  and  muft 
therefore,  unlef;  it  were  confirm -d  by  fatisfai.^ory  pniot 
(which  is  not  the  cafe),  be  rej-.'ded  as  abfurd  and  in- 
ci  edible. 

Thefe  vifions,  fuch  as  they  are,  may  reafmably 
enough  be  afcribed  to  a  diftempered  fancy.  And  that 
in  them,  as  well  as  in  our  ordinary  dreams,  certain  ap- 
pearances ftiould,  on  fome  rare  o«cafions,  refemble  cer- 
tain events,  is  to  be  expeded  from  the  laws  of  chance  ; 
and  feems  to  have  in  it  nothing  more  marvellous  or  fu- 
pern.itural,  than  that  tlie  p.irrot,  who  deals  out  his  fcur- 
;ilities  at  random,  fh luld  fometimes  happen  to  falute  the 
paifenger  by  his  right  appellation. 

To  the  confidence  of  thefe  objections  Dr  Johnfin  re- 
flies,  that  by  prefiiniing  to  determine  v,-liat  is  fit,  and 
v/liat  is  beneficial,  they  prefupjiofe  more  knowledge  of 
i!ie  univjrfil  fyllem  than  man  Ins  attained  ;  and  there- 
ore  depend  upon  pi  inciples  too  complicated  and  e.xten- 
llve  for  our  comprehcnfion  ;  and  that  there  can  be  no 
f::curity  i  •)  the  confequsnce  when  the  premifes  are  not 
iinderllood  ;  that  the  fecond  fight  is  only  wonderful  he- 
canfe  it  is  rare,  for,  confidered  in  itfelf,  it  involves  no 
more  difficulty  than  dreams,  or  perhaps  than  the  regu- 
lar euercife  of  the  cogituive  faculty  ;  that  a  general  opi- 
nion of  communicative  impulfes,  or  vifionary  reprefenta- 
tions,  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  all  nations;  that  par- 
ticular inftances  have  been  given  with  fuch  evidence,  as 
neither  Bacon  nor  Bayle  has  been  able  to  refill ;  that 
fudden  impreffims,  wh.ich  the  event  lias  verified,  have 
been  felt  by  more  than  own  or  publifb  them  ;  that  the 
fecond  fight  of  the  Hebrides  implies  only  the  local  fre- 
qjrency  of  a  power,  which  is  nowhere  totally  unknown  ; 
acd  that  where  we  are  unable  to  decide  by  antecedent 
reafon,  we  muft  be  co:;tent  to  yield  to  the  force  of  tef- 


the  impollure. 

Sfx~ND  Tcuiis,  in  algebra,  tliofe  where  the  unknown 
quantity  has  a  degree  of  pov^er  lefs  than  it  has  in  tlic 
term  where  it  is  raifed  to  the  highcll.  Tiie  art  of 
ihrc  wing  thefe  kcond  terms  out  cf  an  equaii..n,  that 
is,  of  fiuming  a  new  equation  where  they  liavc  no  plate^ 
is  one  of  the  moll  ingenious  and  ufeful  inventions  in  all 
algebra. 

SEc;01nDAkY,  ir.  genera';  fomethins  that  i5^  •&» 
fecond  or  in  fubordination  to  another. 

SF.cQis'D.mr,  UT  Secundary,  an  olticer  who  aifls  as  fe- 
cond or  next  to  the  chief  otEcer.  Such  are  the  fecond- 
aries  of  the  com  ts  of  king's  bench  and  common  pleas  ; 
the  fecondaries  of  the  CLinpteis,  who  are  next  the  (he- 
riS's  of  London  in  each  ot  the  two  compters:  iwole- 
fecondaries  of  the  pipe  ;  fecondaries  to  the  remembran- 
cers, &c . 

utcoNn.ikr  Circles  of  tin:  Eclifitic  are  circles  of  longi- 
tude of  die  iLara ;  or  circles  whicli,  palling  tlnough  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic,  are  at  right  angles  to  the  ecliptic. 
See  CiRCLF.i  of  Latitude, 

SEcohuAKr  ^duties   of  Bodies.     Se    Metaphysics, 
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SECONDAT.     See  Montesopieu. 

SECRETARIES  bird,  the  falco  ferpentarius  and 
fagictarius  ot  Liniixus,  but  clalfed  by  Latham  under 
the  genus  Vuli  ur  ;  which  fee. 

SECRETARY,  an  officer  who,  by  his  mailer's 
orders,  writes  letters,  difpatches,  and  other  inllruments, 
which  he  renders  authentic  by  his  fignet.  Of  theie 
there  are  feveial  kinds;  as,  i.  Secrctdries  of  (late, 
who  are  officers  that  have  under  their  management  and- 
direftion  the  moll  important  affairs  of  the  government, 
and  are  obliged  contt.mtly  to  atteiul  on  the  executive  : 
they  receive  and  dilpatch  whatever  comes  to  their 
hands,  either  from  the  cabinet,  tlie  army,  private 
grant!-,  pardons,  difpenfations,  &c.  as  likewile  jvctitions 
to  the  ibvereign,  which,  when  read,  are  retuincd  to 
them  :  all  which  they  difpatch  according  to  the  king's 
direflion.  They  liave  authority  to  commit  perfons  lor 
treafon,  and  other  ofiences  agaiidl  the  (late,  as  confer- 
vators  o{  the  peace  at  commun  law,  or  as  juliices  ol  the 
peace  tluoughout  the  kingdom.  They  are  members  (>f 
the  privy-council,  which  is  feldom  or  never  held  with- 
out one  of  them  being  pteR-nt.  As  to  the  bufinefs  and 
correfponjence  in  all  paits  of  tbat  kingdom,  it  is  manag- 
ed by  either  o)  the  fecretanes  without  any  diftindion  ; 
but  with  refpeifl  to  foreign  affairs,  the  bufinef;  is  divi- 
ded into  two  provinces  <  r  departments,  the  fonthera 
and  the  northern,  comprehending  all  the  kingdoms  and 
Hates  that  have  any  intercourfe  with  Great  Britain  ; 
each  fecretary  receiving  all  letters  and  addrelfes  from,, 
and  making  all  difpatches  to,  the  feveral  pi.nces  and 
Rates  comprehended  in  his  province.  Ireland  and  the 
Plantations  are  under  the  direflian  of  the  elder  fccreta- 
ly,  who  has  the  fouthern  province,  which  alio  compre- 
hends France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Turkey  ;  the  northern  province  includes  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, 
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3*rfi^ion    tries  Germany,  Denmark,   Sweden,  Poland,  and  Muf-  ACB  will  be  fimilar;  and  confequeiitry  llic  /ides  Al&f.  Jf^?f 

II  covy.  Each  of  ihe  fecrct.iries  has  an  apartment  in  all  DE,  AB,  and  liC,  proportional;  that  is,  as  AD  :  '"'"■^^^ 
^^^^^^  the  royal  houfes,  both  for  their  own  accommodation  DE  :  :  AB  :  BC  :  wlience,  if  AD  be  the  half,  tliird  cf 
aftd  Uieir  officers  ;  they  have  alfo  a  table  at  the  king's  fourth  part  of  AB  ;  DE  will  be  a  half,  tliird,  tr  fourth 
charge,  or  clfc  board-wages.  The  two  fecrctaiies  for  part  r.f  CB  :  and  the  fame  holds  of  all  the  rcfl.  If, 
Britain  have  each  two  under  fecretaries,  and  one  chief  therefore,  AD  be  the  chord,  fiiie,  or  tangent,  of  any 
clerk  ;  with  an  imcertain  number  cf  other  clerks  and  number  of  degrees  to  the  radius  AB  ;  DE  will  be  the 
tranftators,  all  wholly  depending  on  them.  To  the  fe-  fame  to  the  radius  BC.  2 
cretariesof  ftate  belong  the  curtody  of  that  fcal  properly  D:-fcnptl'm  of  tie  iVi7rv.  The  inftmment  cnnfifts  of  Defmbed. 
called  ihc Jignit,  and  llu  direftion  of  two  other  oflices,  two  ruKrj  or  legs,  of  braf;  or  ivory,  or  any  other  m.it- 
one  called  ihs paprr-office,  and  the  other  ihejt^nft  hjjice.  ter,  repicfenting  the  radii,  moveable  round  an  avis  or 
In  addition  to  thcfe,  there  is  at  prefent  ( 1 795 )  a  fccre-  joint,  the  middle  of  which  exprefies  the  centre  ;  whence 
tary  for  the  war  department,  whofe  olHce  mult  be  tem-  are  drawn  on  the  facts  ol  ihe  rul-rs  feveral  fcales,  which 
pcrary.  2.  Secretary  cf  an  cmbafly,a  pcrf<pu  attending  an  ma>  be  dillinguilhed  into  fingle  and  double, 
ambaffador,  for  wiiting  difpaiches  relating;  to  the  iiego.  The  double  fcales,  or  lines  graduated  i:pr>n  the  faci;s 
ciation.  There  is  a  great  dill'crence  between  the  fecrela-  of  the  inftrument,  and  which  are  to  be  iifed  as  fciSor.it 
ry  of  an  enibady  and  tlie  anibafFador's  i'ecrelary  ;  the  lines,  proceed  fiom  the  centre;  and  arc,  i.  Two  fcale; 
laft  being  a  domeftic  or  menial  of  the  ambafiador,  and  of  equal  parts,  one  on  each  leg,  maikjd  us.  cr  l.  each 
the  firft  a  fervant  or  miniftcr  rf  the  prince.  3.  The  fe-  of  thefe  fcales,  from  the  great  cxtiufivenefs  of  its  nfc, 
crctary  of  war,  an  officer  of  the  war-oflkc,  who  has  two  is  called  the  I'lr.'.  of  lin.^s.  2.  Two  lines  of  chords  mail- 
chief  clerks  under  him,  the  laft  of  whic'i  is  the  ferrets-  cd  cuo.  or  Ci  $.  Two  lin."'  cf  f*C."r.t;  Iftaileo  SBC. 
r^'s  melTciiirir.  Thsrc  are  i-'S"  r*'r"Z~:2s  iii  mcri'  of  or  s.  A  line  of  polygons  mar'.cd  pol.  I'pon  the 
die  other  otfi.-es.  other  face  the  fe«ftoral  lines  are,  I.  Two  I'nes  of  fines 

SECRETION,  in  the  animal  occonomy.     Sec  Phv-  marked  sik.  or  s.     2.  T«o  lines  of  tangents  marked 

sfOLOGY,  feifl.  VI.  TAN.  Or  T.     J.  Between  the  lines  of  targciits  and  fine-. 

SECT,  a  col'efUvre  term,  compre'ending  all  fuch  as  t*^ere  is  another  line  of  tangents  to  a  lelfcr  radius,  tn 

follow  the  doiSiines  and  opiiiions  of  fum;;  iamjus  divine,  fupply  the  defect  of  the  former,  and  ex:cnding  ficni  4j'*' 

pliilnfopher,  &c.  to  75",  marked  /. 

SECTION,  in  general,  denotes  a  part  of  a  divided        Each  pair  of  thefe    lines  (except  the  Ime  of  poly, 

thing,  or  the  divifion  itfelf.       S'lrli,  particularlv,  are  gon')  is  fo  adjafleJ  as  to  make  equal  angles  at   ihi; 

the  (ubdivifions  of  a  cliapter ;    called  alio  paragraphs  centre;   and  confequently  at  whatever  dillance  the  kc- 

R1\ii  articles  :  the  mark  of  a  fec'l'O.i  is  §■  tor  he  opened,  the  angles  will  be  always  refpeftively 

Stcrios,  in  geometry,  denotes  a  fide  or  furface  of  equ.il      That  is,  the  diftance  between  10  and   10   on 

a  body  or  fi  .ure  cu".  oif  by  another ;  or  the  p'ace  where  the  line  of  lines,  will  be  equal  to  60  and  60  on  the  line 

lines,  plant?,  &c.  cut  each  other.  of  chords,  90  and  90  on  the  line  of  fines,  and  45  and 

SECTOR,  in  gt-nmetry,  is  a  part  of  a  circle  com-  45  or.  the  line  of  tangents, 
prehended  between  two  radii  and  the  arch  ;  or  it  is  a         Belides    he  feftoral  fcales,  there    are  others  on  eich 

mixed  triaii^le,  formed  by  two  radii  and  the   arch  of  face,  placed  parallel  to  the  outward  edees,  and  ufcd  as 

a  circle.  thofe  of  'he  c  mmon  plane  fale.     i.  Thfc  area  line  of 

Scflor         SfecTOR,  is  alfo  a  m-.thenniatical  inftrument,  of  great  inches.     2.  Aline  ff  latitudes.     3.  A  line  of  hours, 

ufi  irt  finding  the  pr^pnrtion  between  quantities  of  the  4.  A  line  of  inclinati  n  of  meridians.     5.   A   line  of 

fame  kind  :  as  between  lines  and  lines,  furfaces  and  fur-  chords.     Three  logarithmic  fcales,  namely,  one  of  niim- 

faces,  Sic.  whence  the  French  call  it  the  rompufs  cf  pro-  bers,  one  of  fines,  and  one  of  tan:;ents  ;  thefe  are  ufed 

portion.     The  great  advintage  of  the  feflor  above 'he  when  the  feci jr  is  fully  opened,  the   legs   foriiiing  one 

c6mmin  ftal:?s,  &c.  is,  that  i'  is  made  fo  as  to  fit  all  ra-  line  (a J.  ^ 

dii  and  all  fcales.     By  the  lines  of  cliord.-,  fires,    &c.         The  value  of  the  divifions  on    ir,"fi   oft' e  lines  are  To  reat! 

rn  the  fe^lor,  we  hive  lines  cf  chords,  fines,  Ac.  to  .^ny  determined  by  the  figures  adjacent  to  them  ;  thefe  pro-andefti- 

radius  betwixt  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  feftor  xvhen  ceed  by  tens,  which  confiitute  the  divifK^ns  r.f  tJie  Hrft  "^.j^|_.'|j'' 

open.  order,  and  are  numbered  accordingly  ;  but  the  v.nlue  ol   'j^yj-jg'oj 

The  r;al  inventor  of  this  vMnable  inftrufhent  is  nn-  the  divifions  on  the  lire  of  lines,  that  are  didinguiliied  i^nd  line^. 

known;  yet  of  f  >  much  m'?rft  has  tlve  invention  appeared,  by  figures,  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  may  reprefenl  «ny 

that  it  w«sclaim;dby  Giiileo,  and  difpured  by  nations,  value  thnt  is  given  to  them  ;  hence  the  figr.tes   t,  2,  3, 

The'  feflor   is  founded   on  ihefourth  propofition  of  4,  &c.  may  denote  cither  ic,  20,  30,  40,  or  ipO,  200, 

the  fixth*  bo(ifc   of  Euclid  ;  where  it  is  demnnflrated,  300,  400,  and  foon. 

thut  fimilarlriangles  hrtvetlicir  h  >raologous  fides  pro-        Tt,;  line  of  lines  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  num. 

portinnal.     An  idea   of  the  theory  of  its   conftruiftion  bered   1,  2,  3,  to  jo  ^  thefe  may  be  called  i/;V/^on/ e/"/i^ 
m".»y  be  conceived  thus.     Let  the  lines  AB,  AC  (Plate  fkfi  order ;  each  of  thefe  are  again  fubdivided  into   10 

CCCCXI.VIII.  fig.  5.)  reprefent  the  legs  of  the  feflor  ;  other  equal  parts,  which  may  be  called  diviJfMS  cfih.Je- 

an  i  AD,  AE,  two  equal  fei5lion<.  from  the  centre  :  if,  cond  order ;  each  of  thefe  is  divided  into  two  equal  part«i 

r6\\'the  p'-ints  CB  and  DE  be  conneOed,  the  lines  CB  firming   divifions  of  the  thi.J  order.     The  divui.ins  on 

ahd  DE  will  be  parallel ;  therefore  the  triangles  ADE,  all  the  fcales  are  contained  between  four  parallel  lines  j. 

ih.ft 


(a)  The  lines  are  placed  in  different  orders  en  differsnt  feflors,  but  they  m?y  cafdy  be  four.d  by  ihefe  gene- 
^eftioDs. 
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SEC 


Sciftor. 


Divifion  of 
a  given  line 
by  the  line 
of  equal 
pans. 


5 

To  mea- 
frj-e  the  pe  ■ 
rimeter  of 
a  j)olygon 


6 

Subtrac- 
tion. 


Multipli- 
«ntioB. 


thofe  of  tlic  firft  order  extend  to  the  moft  diil.int;  thufe 
of  the  third  to  the  lenll  ;  ihofc  of  the  fecond  to  the  iiiter- 
rnediate  parallel. 

When  the  whole  line  of  lines  rcprcfents  100,  the  di- 
vilions  iif  the  firft  order,  or  thofe  to  \vl>ich  the  figures 
are  aHiieisd,  repiefent  tens  ;  thofe  of  the  fecund  order 
units  i  thole  of  the  third  order  the  halves  of  thefe  uniis. 
It'  the  whole  line  reprtfent  ten,  then  the  divifions  of 
the  firft  order  are  units  ;  tliole  of  the  fecond  tenths;  the 
third  twentieths. 

I",  the  line  of  tsngcnts,  the  divifions  to  which  the 
numbers  are  aflised,  are  the  degrees  expreffed  hy  thofe 
numbers.  Every  filth  degree  is  denoted  by  a  line  fome- 
what  longer  than  the  reft  ;  between  every  number  and 
each  finh  degree,  there  arc  four  divifions,  longer  than 
the  in:ermediate  adjacent  ones,  thefe  are  whole  de- 
grees ;  tlie  Ihorter  ones,  or  tholi:  of  the  third  order,  are 
5c  minutes. 

Frr  m  the  centre,  to  60  degrees,  the  line  of  fines  is 
divided  like  the  line  of  tangents,  from  60  to  70  ;  it  is 
divided  only  to  every  degree,  from  70  to  80,  to  every 
two  degrees,  from  80  to  90 ;  the  divifion  muil  be  efti- 
mated  by  the  eye. 

Tlie  divifions  on  the  line  of  chords  are  to  be  eftima- 
ted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tangents. 

The  lelfer  line  of  tangents  is  graduated  every  two 
degrees,  from  45  to  50  ;  but  from  50  to  60  to  every 
degree  ;  from  60  to  the  end,  to  half  degrees. 

The  line  of  lecants  from  o  to  10  is  to  be  eftimated 
by  the  eye  ;  from  20  to  50,  it  is  divided  to  every  two 
degrees ;  Irom  50  to  60  to  every  degree ;  from  60  to 
the  end  to  every  half  degree. 

Ufe  of  the  Line  of  Equal  Parts  on  the  Sfctor.  I.  To 
divide  a  given  line  into  any  number  of  equal  parts, 
fappofe  feven.  Take  the  given  line  in  your  compalfes  ; 
and  fetting  one  foot  in  a  divifion  ot  equal  parts,  that 
may  be  divided  by  feven,  for  example  70,  whofe  fe- 
venth  part  is  10,  open  the  feftor  till  the  other  point 
fall  exactly  on  70,  in  the  fame  line  on  the  other  leg. 
In  this  difpofition,  applying  one  point  of  the  compalfes 
to  10  in  the  fame  line  ;  ihut  them  till  the  other  fall  in 
10  in  the  fame  line  on  the  other  leg,  and  this  opening 
will  be  the  fevcnth  part  of  the  given  line.  Note,  if 
the  line  to  be  divided  be  too  long  to  be  applied  to  the 
legs  of  the  feifVor,  divide  only  one  half  or  one  fourth 
by  feven,  and  the  double  or  quadruple  thereof  will  be 
the  feventh  part  of  the  whole. 

2.  To  meafure  the  lines  of  the  perimeter  of  a  poly- 
gon, one  of  which  contains  a  given  number  of  equal 
parts.  Take  the  given  hne  in  your  compalfes,  and  fet 
it  parallel,  upon  the  line  of  equal  parts,  to  the  num- 
ber on  each  leg  exprelTing  its  length.  The  feflor  re- 
maining thus,  fet  off  the  length  of  each  of  the  other 
lines  parallel  to  the  former,  and  the  number  each  of 
them  falls  on  will  exprefs  its  length. 

3.  A  right  line  being  given,  and  the  number  of 
parts  it  cont:iins,  fuppofe  120,  to  take  from  it  a  Ihorter 
line,  containing  any  number  of  the  fame  parts,  fuppofe 
25.  Take  the  given  line  in  your  compalfes,  open  the 
fcaor  till  the  two  feet  fall  on  1 20  on  each  leg  ;  then 
■will  the  diftance  between  25  on  one  leg,  and  the  fame 
number  on  the  other,  give  the  line  required. 

4.  To  multiply  by  the  lin-;  of  equal  parts  on  the 
feilor.  Take  the  later*!  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the 


line  to  the  gi?cn  multiflicator  ;  operv^ihe  feAnr  till 
you  fit  that  lateral  diftance  tn  the  parallel  cf  1  and  i, 
or  10  and  10,  and  keep  the  feflor  in  that  difpofition; 
then  take  in  the  coropaffes  the  parallel  diftance  of  the 
multiplicand,  whicli  diftance,  meamred  1  iterally  on  the 
fame  lir.c,  will  give  the  produd  reiuired.  Thus,  fup- 
pofe it  were  required  to  find  the  produd  cf  8  multi- 
plied by  4  :  take  the  lateral  dilLmce  from  the  centre 
of  tl'e  line  to  4  in  your  compalics,  i.  e.  place  one  loot 
of  die  compafies  in  the  beginning  of  the  divifions,  and 
extend  the  other  along  the  line  to  4.  Open  the  fee- 
tor  till  you  fit  this  lateral  diftance  to  the  parallel  of  i 
and  I,  or  10  and  10.  Then  take  the  parallel  diftance 
of  8,  the  multiplicand  ;  /'  e.  extend  tlie  compalfes  from 
8,  in  this  line,  on  one  leg,  to  8  in  the  fame  line  on  the 
other  ;  and  that  extent,  meafurcd  laterally,  will  give  the 
produ(5l  required. 

5.  To  divide  by  the  line  of  equ.al  parts  on  the  fee- 
tor.  Extend  the  compalfes  laterally  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  line  to  i,  and  open  the  feiflor  till  you  fit 
that  extent  to  the  parallel  of  the  divilor;  then  take 
the  parallel  diftance  of  the  dividend,  which  extent,  mea- 
fured  in  a  lateral  direflion,  will  give  the  quotient  re- 
quired. Thus,  fuppofe  it  was  required  to  divide  36 
by  4  ;  extend  the  compalfes  laterally,  the  beginning  of 
the  line  to  i,  and  fit  to  that  extent  the  parallel,  of  4, 
the  divifor  ;  then  extend  the  compalfes  parallel,  from 
36  on  one  leg  to  36  on  the  other,  and  that  extent,  mea- 
Tured  laterally,  wdl  give  9,  the  quotient  required. 

6-  Proportion  by  the  line  of  equal  parts.  Make  the 
lateral  diftance  of  the  fecond  t;rm  the  parallel  diftance  of 
the  firft  term,  the  parallel  diftmce  of  the  third  term  is 
the  fourth  proportional.  Example.  To  find  a  fourth 
proportional  to  8,  4,  and  6,  lake  the  lateral  diftance  of 
4,  and  make  it  the  parallel  dillance  of  8  ;  then  the  pa- 
rallel diftance  o!  6,  extended  Irom  the  centre,  ihall  reach 
to  the  fourth  proportional  3. 

In  the  fame  manner,  a  third  proportional  is  found  to 
two  numbers.  Thus,  to  find  a  third  proportional  to 
8  and  4,  the  feflor  remaining  as  in  the  former  example, 
the  parallel  diftance  of  4,  extended  from  the  centre, 
fhall  reach  to  the  third  proportional  2.  In  all  thefe 
cafes,  if  the  number  to  be  made  a  parallel  diftance  be 
too  great  for  the  leftor,  fome  aliquot  part  of  it  is  to  be 
taken,  and  the  anl'wer  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber by  which  the   firft  number  was  divided. 

Ufe  of  the  Line  of  Chords  on  the  Sector.  1 .  To  open 
the  feflor  fo  as  the  two  lines  of  chords  may  make  an 
angle  or  number  of  degrees,  fuppofe  40.  Take  the  di- 
ftance from  the  joint  to  40,  the  number  of  the  degrees 
propofed,  on  the  line  of  chords  ;  open  the  feftor  till  the 
diftance  from  60  to  60,  on  each  leg,  be  equal  to  the 
gi»en  diftance  of  40  ;  then  will  the  two  lines  on  the  fee- 
tor  form  an  angle  of  40  degrees,  as  was  required. 

2.  The  feflor  being  opened,  to  find  the  degrees  of 
its  aperture.  Take  the  extent  from  60  to  60,  and  lay 
it  off  on  the  line  of  chords  from  the  centre  ;  the  num- 
ber whereon  it  terminates  will  fhow  the  degrees,  &c. 
required. 

3.  To  lay  oflF  any  number  of  degrees  upon  the  cir- 
cumference  of  a  circle.  Open  the  feiflor  till  the  di- 
ftance between  60  and  60  be  equal  in  the  radius  <  f  the 
given  circle  :  then  take  the  parallel  extent  of  the  chord 
of  the  number  of  degrees  on  each  leg  of  the  fe(5lor,  and 
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ScAoi.     lay  it  off  on  the  circumference  of  the  given  circle. — 
"^"■*~"~'  Hence  any  regular  polygon  may  be  eafily  infcribed  in  a 
given  circle. 

Ufe  of  the  lAne  of  Polygons  on  the  Sfctor.  1.  To  in- 
fcribe  a  regular  polygon  in  a  given  circle.  Take  the 
I'emidiameter  of  the  given  circle  in  the  compaiFcs,  and 
adjuft  it  to  the  number  6,  on  the  line  of  polygons,  on 
each  leg  of  the  ftflor  :  then,  the  feflor  remaining  thus 
opened,  take  the  dillance  of  the  two  equal  numbers, 
c.xprefling  the  number  of  fides  the  polygon  is  to  have  ; 
f.gr.  the  dillance  from  5  to  5  for  a  pentagon,  from  7 
to  7  for  a  heptagon,  &c.  Thefe  diftances,  carried 
about  tlie  circumference  of  the  circle,  will  diride  it  into 
fo  many  equal  parts. 

2.  To  defcribe  a  regnl.ir  polygon,  e.  gr.  a  penta- 
gon, on  a  given  right  line.  Take  the  length  of  the 
line  in  the  compaifes,  and  apply  it  to  the  extent  of 
fhe  number  5,  5,  on  the  lines  of  polygons.  The  fee- 
tor  thus  opened,  lipon  tjie  fame  lines  lake  the  extent 
from  6  to  6  ;  this  will  be  the  fcmidiameter  of  the  circle 
the  polygon  \~,  to  be  infcribed  in.  If  then,  with  this 
diftance,  from  the  ends  of  the  given  line,  you  defcribe 
two  arches  of  a  circle,  their  interfeclion  will  be  the 
centre  of  the  circle. 

3.  On  a  riglit  line,  to  defcribe  an  ifofceles  triangle, 
having  the  angles  at  the  bafe  double  that  at  the  ver- 
tex. Open  the  ftflor,  till  the  efids  cf  the  given  line 
f.ill  on  10  and  10  on  each  leg  ;  then  take  the  dillance 
from  6  to  6.  This  will  be  the  length  of  the  two  equal 
lides  ff  the  triangle. 

Ufc  of  the  Lints  of  S'mes,  Tangents,  an^  Secants,  on  the 
Sector.  By  the  levcral  lines  difpofed  on  the  feflor, 
we  have  fcales  to  feveral  radii  ;  fo  that  having  a 
length  or  radius  given,  not  exceeding  the  length  of  the 
fciftor  when  opened,  we  find  the  chord,  fine,  &c. 
thereto  :  e.  gr.  Suppofe  the  chord,  fine,  or  tangent, 
of  10  degrees,  to  a  radius  of  3  inches  required  ;  make 
3  inches  the  aperture,  between  60  and  60,  on  the  lines 
of  chords  of  the  two  legs  :  then  will  the  fame  extent 
reach  from  a5  to  45  on  the  line  of  tangents,  and  from 
9c  1090  on  the  line  of  the  fir.es  on  the  other  fide  ;  fo 
that  to  whatever  radius  the  line  of  chords  is  fet,  to  the 
fame  are  all  the  others  fet.  In  this  difpcfition,  there- 
fore, if  the  aperture  between  10  and  10,  on  the  lines 
ot  cliords,  be  taken  with  the  compafTes,  it  vill  give 
the  chord  of  )0  degrees.  If  the  aperture  of  10  and  10 
he  in  like  manner  taken  on  the  lines  ci  lines,  it  will 
be  the  fine  of  10  degrees.  Laftly,  if  the  aperture  of  10 
and  10  be  in  like  manner  taken  on  the  lines  of  tan- 
gents, it  gives  the  tangent  of  10  degrees. 

If  the  chord,  or  tangent,  of  70  degrees  were  re- 
quired ;  for  the  chord,  the  apperture  of  half  the  arch, 
viz.  35,  mull  be  taken,  as  before  ;  which  diftance,  re- 
]>eated  twice,  gives  the  chord,  ol  70  degrees.  To  find 
the  tangent  of  70  degrees  to  the  fame  radius  ;  the  fmall 
line  of  tangents  muft  be  ufed,  the  oilier  only  reaching 
to  45  :  making,  therefore,  3  inches  the  aperture  between 
45  and  45  on  the  fmall  line  ;  the  extent  between  70 
and  70  degrees  on  the  fame,  will  be  the  tangent  of  70 
degrees  to  3  inches  radius. 

To  find  the  fecant  of  an  arch,  make  the  gi'en  radius 
the  aperture  between  o  and  o  on  the  lines  of  fecants  : 
then  will  the  aperture  of  10  and  10,  or  70  and  70,  on 
the  faid  lines,  give  the  tangent  of  10"  or  70°. 

II'  the  converfe  of  any  of  thefc  things  were  required, 


that  is,  if  the  radius  be  required,  to  which  a  given     StSrnt, 
line  is   the  fine,  tangent,  or  fecant,  it  is  but  making    Secular. 
the  given  line,  if  a  chord,  the  aperture  on  the  lire  of  ^-'^''^*- 
chords,  between  10  and  10,  and   then  the  k€[or  will 
ftand  at  the  radius  required  ;  that  is,  the  aperture  be- 
tween 60    and  60  on  the  faid  line  is  the  radius.     If 
the  given  line  were  a  fine,  tangent,  or  fecant,  it  is  but 
making  it  the  aperture  of  the  given    number  of  de- 
grees ;  then  will  the  dillan-e  of  90  and  90  on  the  fines,, 
of  45  and  45  on  the  tangents,  of  o  and  o  on  the  fe- 
cants, be  the  radius. 

ytjironomical  StCTOK.     See  Astxokouic-h  Se^or. 

Dialing  Skctok.     See  Diji.isa. 

SECULAR,  that  which  i elates  to  affairs  of  the  f  re- 
fent  world,  in  which  fenfe  the  word  flands  oppofcd  to 
fpirilua',  rcdfiafikal :  thus  we  fay  fecular  power,  &o. 

Secular,  is  more  peculiarly  ufed  for  a  pcrfon  wlio 
lives  at  liberty  in  the  v\'orld,  not  fhut  up  in  a  irona- 
ftery,  nor  bound  by  vows,  or  fubjeded  to  the  particu- 
lar rules  of  any  religious  community  ;  in  which  {e.\.{i.- 
it  ftands  oppofcd  \.o  regular.  The  Roiiiilh  clergy  aie- 
divided  into  fecular  and  regular,  of  which  the  latter  ate 
bound  by  monaftic  rules,  the  former  not. 

Srcllar  Games,  in  antiqu'ty,  folemn  games  held 
among  the  Romans  once  in  an  age.  Thefe  games  laft-. 
ed  three  days  and  as  many  nights  ;  during  which  lime 
facrifices  were  performed,  theatrical  (hews  exhibited,^ 
with  combats,  fports,  &c.  in  the  circus.  The  cccafion 
of  thefe  games,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  was  to 
ftop  the  progrefs  of  a  plague.  Valerius  Publicolawas 
the  firft  who  celebrated  them  at  Rome  in  the  year  of' 
the  city  245.  The  folemnity  was  as  follows  :  The, 
whole  world  was  invited  by  a  herald  to  a  feall  which 
they  had  never  feen  already,  nor  ever  fiiouldfee  again. 
Some  days  before  the  games  began,  the  quindcctmviri 
in  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine  temple,  diftributrd  to 
the  people  fjrifying  compofitions,  of  various  kinds,  as 
flambeaus,  fulphur,  &c.  From  hence  the  populace 
palfed  to  Diana's  temple  on  the  Aveutine  mount,  with 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  as  an  oiTcring.  After  tliis,, 
whole  nights  were  fpent  in  devotion  to  the  Dcllinirs. 
When  the  time  of  the  games  was  fully  come,  the  people 
affembled  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  facrificed  to  Ju- 
piter, Juno,  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana,  the  ParcsE,  Ctrc;, 
Pluto  and  Proferpine.  On  tlie  firft  night  of  the  fcail, 
the  emperor,  with  the  quindecemviri,  caufed  three  altars 
to  be  erecfted  on  ilie  bank'of  the  Tiber, which  they  fprink- 
led  with  the  blood  of  three  l.imbs,  and  then  proceeded- 
to  regular  facrifice.  A  fpnce  was  next  ni:iv!<ed  out  fur 
a  theatre,  whicli  was  illuminated  with  i.inumeralile 
flambeaus  and  fires.  Here  they  fung  hymns,  and  cele- 
brated all  kinds  of  fports.  On  the  day  a'ler,  ha>ing 
offered  viiflims  at  the  Capitol,  they  went  to  the  Canpus 
Martius,  and  celebrated  fports  to  the  honour  of  Apolio 
and  Diana.  I'hefe  Lifted  till  next  day,  when  the  noble 
matrons,  at  the  hour  appointed  by  the  oracle,  went  to 
the  Capitol  to  fing  hymns  to  Jupi'.er.  On  the  third  day, 
which  concluded  the  folemnity,  twenty-feven  boys,  and 
as  many  girls,  fung  in  the  temple  of  P.ilatine  Apo'lo 
hymns  and  verfes  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  reci^mmend 
the  city  to  the  protection  of  lliofe  deities  wliom  they 
defigaed  particularly  to  honour  by  their  facrinces. 

The  inimitable  Carmen  Seculare  of  Horace  was  com. 
pofed  for  this  laft  day,  in  the  Secular  Games,  h>U  by 
Auguftus., 

It 
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It  hn  been  much  dlfputed  wheUier  thefe  games  were  mentions  the  death  of  Vale.rdus  with  every  ;.ppearance 

hi  ev^ry  hundred,  or  every  hundred  andNen  years,  ot  anto.gned  lorrow.     Another    utor  was    oon  prov.-  - 

ntui  every  iiu.iu...,  ,  ouoted  in  lup-  ded  ;  but  it  does  not  appear   that  Secundus  devoted 

p^  r  o^  i::'^r2r:^:^^^\Z7:^t  lJ.r  «uch  of  h.  time  to  Lgal  pu.fu.ts      poetry  a.d  the 
^^;hepn.ducedthec,La.cem^aUegi>Ur.^^^^^ 

ot  Auguftu.,  and  the  words  ol  Horac.  n.   the  becular  at^^_^  j^^  J^  P  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^J^^  ^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^^ 

P^*'"»  dry  ftudy  of  multy  c;    lans.     Secundus  is  faid  to  have 

C^lus  uncUnos  Jecles  per  annos.  written  verfes  when  i   1.  ten  years  old  ;  and  from  the 

tt  was  a  «neral  belief,  that  the  girls  who  bore  a    raitquantny  vvhie    hcleft  beh.nd  him,  we  have  reafoa 

nan  in  th^  fon.-  Ihould  be  fooneft  .Carried  ;  and  that    to  conclude  that  lach  wrumg  was  h.s  prn.cpal  employ- 

fhe  chiUr";  who  did  not  d.nce  and  hug  at  the  coming    ment.     He  tound  fme    however    to  carve  hgure.  of 

of  Apollonh.uld  d>e  unmarrted,  and  at°an  early  period    all  his   o;vi  family    ot  h,s  mUlreircs.  of  the  e.uperor 

f  rr  '"-'"'"  Chares  V.  ol  leveral  eminent  perlunages  oi  ihoie  limes, 

i'  c«..  Poem,  a  poem  fong  or  rchearfed  at  the  fe-    and  of  many  of  his  intimate  friends  ;  and  in  the   lalt 

ctir  gan  ef   of  whfch  kind  we  have  a  very  fine  piece    edition  ot  his  works  pubhllied  by  bc.rverius  at  Leyden 

amoni  the  works  of  Horace,  being  a  fapphic  ode  at  the    .  63 1 .  there  >s  a  print  ot  one  ot  h.s  muf, elfe,  with  this 

■",    &,.     '^     ,  °  inlcription  round  It  :  Vatis  AMATORis  Julia  scuLPTA 

end  ot  his  epoues.  .  '  ' 

SECULARIZATION,  the    aa    of  converting   a    manu.  ,        .  ■      1  ,,  c,       . 

reRular  perf  ,  .  place,  or  benel^ce,  into  a   fecular  one.        Secundus  having  nearly  attained   the  age  of  twen  y 

A  hnoil  all  the  cathedral  churches  were  anciently  regu-    one,  and  being  deterinmed.  as  ,t  would  leetn  to  comply 

llr  that  is,  the  canons  were  to  be  religious  ;  but   they    as  tar  as   polhble  with  die  wilhes  of  his  f.ther.  quitted 

Se  been  htce  fecularized.     For  the  fecularization  of    Mechelen,  and  i^ent  to  France,  where  Ht  Bour^.,,  a  city 

™hr  church,  there  is  required  the  authority  of  the    in  the  O.Wu,  he  ftudied  the  civ.l  law  under  the  cele- 

pope^.  that  of  the    prince,   the   bilhop  of  the  place,  the    brated  y/W....  AlcuUus      Alciatus  was  one  ot  the  mcil 

Matron,  and  even  the  content  of  the  people.      Religious    learned   civilians  of  that  age  ,  but  what  undoubtedly 

fha    want  to  be  releafed  from  their  vow,  obtain  briefs    endeared  him  much  more  to  our  author  was  his  general 

of  iLiilanzation  from  the  pope.  acquaintance  with  polite  l^erauire.  and  mo,c  parucular- 

SECUNDINES,    in    aiatomy,    the    feveral    coats    ly  h,.  taile    m   poetry.     Having    lluJied  a  year  under 

or  membranes  whe;ein  the  foetus  is  wrapped  up  in  the    this  eminent  protellor,  and  taken  his  degrees,  Secundus 

mothers  womb;  as  the  chorion  and  amnios,  with  the    returned  to  Mechelen,  where  he  remained  only  a  very 

niuuicr      <  ■.!"",  ^^^  months.     In  1533  he  went  into  Spam  with  warm 

SECUNDUS  (Joannes  Nicolaius),  an  elegant  writer    recommendations  to  tt.e  count  of  Nalfau  and  other  per- 

of  Latin  poetry,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  the  year    fons  ot  high  rank  ;  and  loon  aftenvard.  became  lecr.- 

/ci .       His  del-cent  was  from  an  ancient  and  honour-    tary  to  the  cardinal  auhbilhopot  Toledo  in  a  depart- 

able  family  in  the  Netherlands;  and  his  father  Nicola-    ment  ot  buUnels  which  required  no  other  qualincations 

ns  Everardus,  who  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of    than  what  he  poirdled  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  a  faci- 

Middlebur..,  feems  to  have  been  high  in  the  favour  of   lity  in  writing  with  elegance  the  Latin    anguage.     It 

;h     empero     Charles  V.  as  he  was  employed  by  that    was  during  h.s  relidence  with  this  cardinal  that  be  wrote 

monarch  in  leveral  ftations  of  conf.derable  importance,    h.s  BaJ^a,  a  ler.es  oi  wanton  poems,  ot  which  the  tilth. 

We  find  him  firft  a  member  of  the  grand  parhament    fevenlh.andn.nth  .„rm;/;^ot  C«/«//«.feernsto  haveg.ven 

or  council  of   Mechelen,    afterwards  prefident  of  the    the  hint    Secundus  was  not,  however,  a  lervile  imitator 

ftates  of  Holland  and  Zealand  at  the  Hague,  and  lal^    of  Catullus       H.s  e.xpreffions  feem  to  be  borrowed  ra- 

y  holding  a  fimilar  office  at  Mechelen,  w'here  he  died,    ther  from  r.bull,.  and  ProperUus  ;   and  ■"  >be  waimth 

ly  .10101115  <»  ^  ^j.  j^i^  defcriptions  he  lurpalfes  every  thing  that  has  been 

Tt^llVriol's'empioym'ems  did  not  occupy  the  whole  written  on  limilar  fubjefts  by  Catullus,  7il>ullus,  Propu- 

ofEverardus'stime.     Notwithftanding  the  multiplicity  tiu,,  C.  Callus,  Ov,d,or  Horace. 

cf  h's  b-.nnefs,  he  found  leifure  to  cultivate  letters  with  In  1535  he  accompanied  the  emperor  Chailes  V.  to 

"re  llucc^f^   and  even  to  aet  as  preceptor  to  his  own  the  l.ege  of  1  unis,  but  gamed  no  laurels  as  a  fold.er. 

chldren,    who    were    five  fons  and  three  daughters.  The  hardthips  which  were  endured  at  ih.t  memoiable 

They  al   'ook  the  name  of  Nicclaii  from  their  lather  ;  uege  were  Imi  little  luited  to   the  fott  difpofition  ot  a 

but  on  what  account  our  author  was  called  Secun.ius  is  votary  ot  Venus  and  the  mules  ;  and  upon  an  enterprife 

Z^  known.     It  could  not  be  from  ihe   order  of  his  wh.ch  might  have  /unnlhed  ample  .natter  tor  an  epic 

birlh,  for  he  was  the  voungelt  fon.     Perhaps  the  name  poem,  it  is  remarkable  that  Secundus   wrote  nothing 

Ls  not  eiven  him  till  he  became  eminent ;  and  then,  which  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  preiervation.     Ha- 

.-.ccordinl  to  the  falhion  of  the  age,  it  might  have  its  ving  returned  from  his  martial  expedition,  he  was  fent 

,ifefromfome  pun.  Inch  as  \^\^\>.\ng  Poet  arum  namni  by  the  cardinal  to    Rome   to   congratulate   the  pope 

Secundus.     Poetry,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  pro-  upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  emperor's  arms  ;  but  was  taken 

Xn  which  his  fatl.er  wilhed  him  to  follow.     He  in-  fo  ill  on  the  road,  that  he  was  n..t  able  to  complete  h.s 

tended  him  tor  the  law,  and  when  he  could  no  longer  journey.     He  wa,  adviled  to  leek,  without  a  moment  s 

dire-lhisftudieshimfelf,  placed  him  under  the  care  of  delay,  the  benetit  of  h.s  native  air  :  and  that,  happily 

Jar.ohusValeardus.     This  man  is  faid  to  have  been  every  recovered  h.m.       .      ..      ^      .          ,,           ,  ,  .0    „ 

:iay    well  qualified  to  difcharge    the  important  trutl  Having  row  quitted  the  tervice    of  the  archbilhop 

wh  ch  was  committed  to  him  ;  and  he  certainly  gained  of  Toledo,  Secundus  was  ernployed  m  the  fame  office  of 

^e  iraion  of  his  pupil,  who.  in  one  of  his  joems,  Secretary  by  the  bithop  of  Utrecht ;  and  fo  ipuch  had 
I 
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Secnndui    lie  hitlierto  iTiftinguinied  himfclf  by  the  claflical  elegance    Romans,  wliofe  arms  v.  ere  a  helmet    a  flii-lJ    and  a 
SecuLe.    "/'''''  compofitions,  tJiat  he  was  foon  called  upon  iv  fill    fword  .  r  a.leadcn  bullet.  'lUy  were  armed  in  this  man- 
^„^^^.^  the  importdiu  port  ot  priyatc  Laim  fecrctary  to  the  em-    ner,  becaufe  they  had  to  coi.tend  with  the  retiarii    who 
peror,  who  wa<^  then  in  Italy.     This  was  the  mort  ho-    were  drclfcd  in  a  iLort  tunic,  bore  a  three-pointed'lance 
nourable  office  to  which  our  author  was  ever  appointed  ;    in  their  lei't  hand,  and  a  net  in  their  right.     The  reli 
but  before  he  could  enter  upon  it  death  put  a  (lop  to  his    arius  attempted  to  call  his  net  over  the  held  of  the  ft- 
career  of  glory.     Having  arrived  at  &/«/ y/mnW  in  the    cutor  ;  and  if  he  fucceeded,  he  drew  it  together  and 
didria  ci  Tournay,    in  order  to  meet,  upon  btifiacis,    flew  him  witli  his  trijtnt:   but  if  he  mided  his  aim 
with  the  bifliop  of  Utrecht,  he  was  on  the  8th  of  Oclo-    he  ia^.mediately  betoolc  himfclf  to  flight  till  he  could' 
ber  1536  cut  off  by  a  violent  fever,   in  the  very  flower    find  a  kcond  opportunity  of  intanglin"  his  adverfary 
of  his  age,  not  having  quite  completed  his  twenty-fifth    with  his  net.     He  was  purfued   by  the  fecutor    who 
year.    He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Bensdidincs,    endeavoured  to  difpatch  him  in  his  fli"ht.         ' 
of  which  his  patron,  the  bilhop,  was  abbot  or  pro-abbot ;         Se.utores  w.is  alfo  a  name  given  to  fuch  gladiators 
and  his  near  relations   ereded  to  his  memory  a  marble    who  took  the  place  of  thofe  kdled  in  the  combat    or 
monument,  with  a  plain  Latin  infcription.  who  engaged  the  conqueror.     This  poft  was  ufuallr 

The  works  of  Secundus  have  gone  through  feveral  taken  by  lot. 
editions,  of  which  the  bell  and  moll  copious  is  that  of  SEDAN  is  a  town  of  Champagne  in  France  in  E 
.Scrivcrlus  already  mentioned.  It  conlifts  of  Julia,  £//■-.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat.  49.  46.  This  is  the  capital  of 
Lib.  I.  ;  Amores,  Ek^.  Lib.  2.  ;  ad  Diversos  EUg.  a  principality  of  the  fame  name,  (Uuatcd  on  the  Macfc, 
Lib.  3.  ;  Basia,  (lylcj  by  the  editor  incomparabilu  ct  fix  miles  from  Bouillon,  and  fiitcen  from  Charicviilc! 
divinus  prorfus  libir  ;  Epigrammata;  Odarum  Wit  Its  fituation  on  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of  Lice 
wiut ;  Epistolarum  ider  unus  Elegiac  a  ;  Epistola-  Namur,  and  Limburg,  formerly  rendered  it  one  of  the 
RUM  tiler  alter,  heroico  carmine fcriplus  ;  Funhrum  /ibir  keys  ot  the  kingdom.  It  is  extremely  well  fortitiej  and 
UHuj ;  SYLYiC  et  Carmikv M  /ranmen.'a  i  Pgemata  defended  by  a  Itiong  citadel.  Thecallle  is  fituated  on  a 
itonnulla  fratrum ;  Itineraria  Secundi  tria,  &c.  ;  rock,  furroundcd  with  large  towers  and  ftrone  Wills ; 
"EpisTOLX.  teiidtm,  fo/u.a  oratione.  Of  thefe  works  it  here  you  fee  a  moft  beautllul  magazine  of  ancient  arms, 
would  be  fuperfluous  in  us  to  give  any  charaifler  after  The  governor's  palace  is  oppolite  the  caftle.  From 
the  ample  tetlimonies  prefixed  to  them  of  Ldius  Greg,  the  ramparts  you  have  a  molt  agreeable  profpedl  of  tlie 
Gyruldus,  the  elder  Scaliger,  Tlnodore  Beza,  and  others  M.iefo  and  the  neighbouring  country.  Though  the 
equally  celebrated  in  the  republic  of  letters,  who  all  town  is  but  fmall,  yet  it  is  full  of  iradefraen,  as  tanners 
fpeak  of  them  with  rapture.  A  French  critic,  indeed,  weavers,  dyers,  &c.  tlie  roanufaflure  of  fine  cloth 
after  having  affirmed  that  the  genus  of  Secundus  never  in  tliis  city  employing  a  great  nun. ber  of  hands.  The 
produced  any  thing  which  was  not  excellent  in  its  kind,  principality  of  Sedan  formerly  belonged  to  the  duke  of 
adds,  wltli  too  much  truth,  Mais  fa  mufe  eji  un  peu  irop  Bouillon,  who  was  obliged  in  the  begiiuiing  of  the  lad 
lafcivc     For  this  fault  our  author  makes  the  following    century  to  refign  it  to  the  crowni. 


jipology  in  an  epigram  addrelled  to  the  grammarians ; 

Carmina  cur  fpargam  cundlis  lafciva  libellis, 

Queiilis?  Infulfos  arceo  gramm.iticos. 
Fortia  magnanimi  canerem  fi  Cacfiris  arma, 

Faiiave  Divorum  religiofa  virum  : 
Quot  mifer  exciperemque  notas,   patererque  lituras  ? 

Quot  fierem  tcneris  fupplicium  pueris  I 
At  nunc  uda  mihi  diclant  cum  Basia  carmen, 

Pruriet  et  verlli  mentula  multa  meo  ; 
Me  Icget  innuptz  juvenis  placiturus  amicse, 

Et  placitura  nova  blanda  puella  viro  : 
Et  qiiemcu:;qut  juvat  lepidotum  de  grege  vatum 

Otia  feilivis  ludere  dclicils. 
Lucibu!>  et  \xui  procul  hinc  abfiftite,  s^tti 

Grammatici,  injuftas  et  cohibite  nianus. 
Ne  puer,  ab  malleis  cael'us  hicrymanique  leporis  ; 

DuRAM   forte   MtlS   OSSIBUS  OPTET   HUMUM.  ^     .     J     T      r     Jt/r    •  n    .  T        i  jl  i 

n.  5.  de  Laja  Majcjtale.    In  the  puniilimcnt,  the  authors 

SECURIDACA,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  dafs  of  and    ringleaders  were   jiiUly  dillinguilliej  ircm  rhofe 

diadelphia,  ;ind   to  the  order  .  f  oclandrla.     The  calyx  who,  with  lef^  wicked    intention,    joined    and    made 

has  three  leaves,  which  are  fmall,  deciduous,  and  colour-  part  of  the  multitude. 

ed.    The  corolla  is  papi!ioT:aceous.    The  vexillum,  con-  The  fame   di(tin<ftion  holds  in  the  law  of  England 

filling  of  two  petals,  is  oblong,  llraight,  and  conjoined  and  in  tliat  ot  Scotland.     Some  kinds  of  fediin'n  in 

to  the  carina  at  ll;e  bafe.     The  carina  is  of  the  fame  England  amount  to  high  treafon,  and  come  w  ithin  the 

length  with  the  alar.     The  legumen  is  ovated,  unilocu-  Hat.   25  Edw.   III.  as  levying  war  ag^iinft   the  king, 

lar,  miun  fpeimous,    and    ending  in  a    li^rulated  ala.  And  feveral  fcditicns  are  mentioned  in  the  Scotch  a<5ts 

There  are   two  ip>:cies,  the  ereSa  and   volubilis.     The  ot  pari  ament  as  treafonai'le.      Bayne's  Crim.  Larv  of 

ereifla  ha>  an  upright  (lem  :  the  volubilis  or  fcandens  is  Scotland,  p.  33,  34.     The  law  of  Scotland  makes  rii-'t- 

a  clinibing  plan:,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  ous  and  tumultuous    aflemblies  a  fpecles  of  ftdition. 

SECUTOKES,  a  fpecies  of  gladiators  among  the  But  the  law  there,  as  well  as  in  England,  is  now  chlcHy 

Vol.  XVII.  H  k                           reguLuttl 


SEDAN-CHAIR  is  a  covered  vehicle  for  carrying  a 
fmgle  perfon,  fufpended  by  two  poles,  and  borne  by  t\»o 
men,  hence  denominated  chairmen.  They  were  nrft  in- 
troduced into  London  in  1634,  when  Sir  Sanders  Dim- 
comb  obtained  the  fole  privilege  to  ufe,  let,  and  Ijire  a 
number  of  the  laid  covered  chairs  for  fourteen  years. 

SEDITION,  among  civihans,  is  ufed  for  a  faftious 
com'i:otion  of  the  people,  or  an  alfembly  of  a  number 
ot  citizens  without  lawful  authority,  tending  to  dlHurb 
tlie  peace  and  order  of  the  locieiy.  This  offence  Is  of 
different  kinds ;  fume  I'editions  more  immediately  threat- 
ening the  fupreme  power,  and  the  fubverfion  of  the 
preftnt  conllitution  of  the  ftjte;  others  tending  only 
towards  the  redrefs  of  private  grievances.  Among  the 
Romans,  therefore,  it  was  varioufly  punilhed,  according 
as  its  end  and  tendency  threatened  greater  mifchief. 
See  lib.  i.  Cod.  de  Seditirfis,  and  M<it.  uc  Crimin.  lib.  ii. 


8c<!au, 

Sedition. 
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Stditives  regulated  by  the  riot  act,  made  i  Geo.  I.  only  it  is  to  be 
oblerved,  that  the  proper  officers  in  Scotland,  to  make 
the  proclamation  tliereby  enafled,  are  IherifFs,  ftewards, 
and  bailies  ot  regalities,  or  llieir  deputies;  magiftrates 
of  royal  bornughs,  and  all  other  inferior  judges  and 
magillrates  ;  high  and  petty  conllables,  or  other  officers 
of  the  peace,  in  any  country,  Uewartry,  city,  or  town. 
And  ii!  that  part  of  tlie  ifland,  the  punilhment  of  the 
otFence  is  any  thing  Ihort  of  death  which  the  judges, 
in  their  difcret'on,  nuiy  appoint. 

SLDA  I'lVES,  in  medicine,  a  general  name  for 
fucii  medicines  as  weaken  the  powers  of  nature,  fuch  as 
blood-let'ing,  conlnig  falls,  purgatives,  &c. 

SE  DEfENDENDO,  in  law,  a  plea  ufed  for  him 
that  is  charged  with  '.he  death  of  another,  by  alleging 
tliat  he  wab  under  a  neceffity  of  doing  what  he  did  in 
his  own  dtfei.ce  :  as  th  it  the  other  afiaulted  him  in  fuch 
a  II  anner,  that  if  he  iiad  not  done  what  he  did,  he  mulf 
have  been  in  hazard  of  his  own  life.  See  Homicide 
and  Murder. 

SEDIMENT,  the  fettlement  or  dregs  of  any  thing, 
or  that  griifs  heavy  part  of  a  fluid  body  which  fmks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veifel  when  at  rell. 

SEDLEY  (Sir  Charles),  an  Englifh  poet  and  wit, 
the  Ion  ot  Sir  John  Sedley  of  Aylestord  in  Kent,  was 
born  about  the  year  1639.  At  the  reftoration  he  came 
to  London  to  join  the  general  jubilee  ;  and  commen- 
ced wit,  courtier,  poet,  and  gallant.  He  was  fo  much 
admired,  that  he  became  a  kind  of  oracle  among  the 
poets  ;  which  made  king  Charles  tell  him,  that  Na- 
ture had  given  him  a  patent  to  be  Apollo's  viceroy. 
The  produdions  of  his  pen  were  fome  plays,  and  feveral 
delicately  tender  amorous  poems,  in  which  the  foftnefs 
of  the  verfes  was  fo  exquifite,  as  to  be  called  by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  Sedley's  •witchcraft.  "  There 
were  no  marks  of  genius  or  true  poetry  to  be  defcried, 
(fay  the  authors  of  the  B'lograph'ia  Britamuca)  ;  the 
ait  wholly  confifted  in  raifmg  loofe  thoughts  and  lewd 
defires,  without  giving  any  alarm  ;  and  fo  the  poifon 
worked  gently  ai.d  irreliftibly.  Our  author,  we  may 
be  fure,  did  not  eicape  the  infeiflion  of  his  own  art,  or 
rather  was  fivlt  tainted  himlelt  tetore  he  fpread  the  in- 
fcftion  to  others." — A  very  ingenious  writer  t.f  the  pre- 
fent  day,  however,  fpeaks  much  more  favourably  of  Sir 
Charles  Sedley's  writinj/s.  "  He  ftudied  human  na- 
ture ;  and  was  diftinguilhed  for  the  art  of  making  him- 
feU  agrcealile,  paniculaily  tnthc  ladies;  lor  the  verfes 
of  Lord  Rocheller,  beginning  with,  Sedley  has  that  pre- 
vailing gentle  a,  t,  &c.  lo  often  qnnte'.i,  allude  not  to  his 
nunt  ngi,  but  to  his  pirfonal  adJrrfi."  \_Lan^hurn''s 
Effufotis,  &c.] — But  while  he  thus  grew  in  reputation 
for  wit  and  in  favoui  with  the  king,  he  grew  poor  and 
debauch  d:  his  ellate  was  imi)aired,  and  his  morals  were 
corrupted.  One  of  his  Irolirs,  hovcver,  being  followed 
by  an  indiiflmei.t  and  a  heavy  fine.  Sir  Chailei  took  a 
more  fericus  turn,  applied  himlelf  to  bufm^fs,  and  be- 
came a  member  oi  parliament,  in  which  he  was  a  tre- 
quent  fpeaker.  Wc  tnd  him  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons in  the  reign  of  James  II.  whofe  attempts  upon 
the  conftitution  he  vigorcufly  witl  flood  ;  and  he  was 
very  aitive  in  bringing  on  the  revolution.  This  was 
thought  more  extraordinary,  as  he  had  received  favours 
from  James.  But  that  priiue  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Sir 
Charles's  daughter  (though  it  fcems  fhe  was  not  very 
haudfome),  and,  in  confequence  of  his  iatiigues  with 
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her,  he  created  Mifs  Sedley  countefs  of  Dorchefler.  SeJr 
This  honour,  fo  far  from  pleafing,  greatly  fhocked  Sir  II 
Charles.  However  libertine  he  himfelf  had  been,  yet  ^«<*"'5'o 
he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  his  daughter's  dil- 
honour  ;  and  with  regard  to  her  exaltation,  he  only 
confidered  it  as  rendering  her  more  confpicuoufly  in- 
famous. He  therefore  conceived  a  hatred  for  the  king  ; 
and  from  this,  as  well  as  ither  motives,  readily  joined 
to  difpolfefs  him  of  the  throne.  A  witty  faying  ot 
Sedle)'s,  on  this  occafion,  is  recorded.  "  I  hale  in- 
gratitude, (faid  Sir  Charles)  ;  and  therefore,  as  the 
king  has  made  my  daughter  a  countefs,  I  will  endeavour 
to  make  his  daughter  a  queen;"  meaning  the  pr  iicefs 
Mary,  mained  to  thepiinceof  Or.mge,  whu  difpofleffed 
James  of  the  throne  at  the  levolutioii.  He  lived  to  the 
beginning  of  qieen  Anne's  reign  ;  and  his  works  were 
printed  in  2  vols  8vo,  1719. 

SEDR,  or  SfcDRE,  ilie  high-prieft  of  the  fed  of  Ali 
among  the  Perfian?.  The  fcvlre  is  ajjpointed  by  the 
empcroi  ot  Perlij,  who  ufually  confers  the  Uigniiy  on 
his  n;arcft  rel.ition.  The  juiifdiftion  of  the  fedie  ex- 
tends over  all  effefts  deflnied  tor  puus  purpofes,  over 
all  mofques,  hofpitals,  colleges,  lepulchres,  and  mo- 
nafteries.  He  difpoies  ot  all  ecclefuliical  employments, 
and  n<iminates  all  the  fuperiors  of  leligii'us  houfc:..  His 
decifions  in  matters  of  religion  are  received  as  lo  many 
infallible  oracles  ;  he  judges  of  all  criminal  matters  in 
his  own  houfe  without  appeal.  His  authority  is  ba- 
lanced by  that  of  the  mudlitehid,  or  firft  theologue  of 
the  empire. 

SEDUCTION,  is  the  aft  of  tempting  and  drawing 
afide  from  the  right  path,  and  comprehends  every  en- 
deavour to  corrupt  any  individual  of  the  human  race. 
This  isthe  importof  the  word  in  itslargeftand  moft  gene- 
ral fenfe;  but  it  is  commonly  employed  to  exprefs  the  a<fl 
of  tempting  a  virtuous  woman  to  part  with  her  challity. 

The  feducer  of  female  innocence  praftices  the  fame 
ftratagems  of  fraud  to  get  pofTeilion  of  a  woman's  per- 
fon,  that  the yw/W/^r  employs  to  get  polTefTon  of  his 
neighbour's  goods  or  money  ;  yet  the  law  oi  honour, 
which  pretends  to  abhor  dcctil,  and  which  impels  its  vo- 
taries to  murder  every  man  whj  prefumes,  however  juft- 
ly,  to  fuipefl  them  of  fraud,  or  t"  queltion  their  vera- 
city, applauds  the  addrefs  of  a  fuccefsf'ul  intrigue,  tho* 
it  be  well  known  that  the  feducer  could  not  have  ob- 
tained his  end  without  fwearing  to  the  truth  of  a  thou- 
fand  fallehoods,  and  calling  upon  God  to  witnefs  pro- 
miles  which  he  never  meant  to  fulfil. 

The  1  iw  of  honour  is  inueed  a  very  capricious  rule, 
which  accommoddtes  itielf  to  the  pleafuies  and  conve- 
niences of  higher  lite;  but  the  law  of  the  ],<nd,  which 
is  enaded  U-r  the  eqtial  proteifiion  of  high  and  low, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  view  the  guilt  of  teduclion  with  a 
more  impartial  eye.  Yet  for  this  otFei  ce,  even  the 
1  iws  of  England  have  provided  no  other  punifhment 
than  a  pecuniary  fatisfaflion  to  the  injured  family  ; 
which,  in  England,  can  be  obtained  <  nly  by  one  of  the 
quai  tell  fidlions  in  the  world,  by  the  lather's  bringing 
his  a(5lion  againll  the  feducer  for  the  lofs  of  his  daugh- 
ter's fervice  during  1  ei  pregnancy  ard  nurturing.  See 
Paley's  Moral  Phdofophy,  Bo-k  III    Part  iii.  Chap.  3. 

The  moralift,  however,  who  cftiniates  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  adions,  not  by  Liws  if  human  appointment, 
but  by  theii  general  conl'equences  as  eftal  lilhed  by  the 
laws  of  luture,  muft  confider  the  feducer  as  a  criminal 
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lAioB.  of  the  deeped  guilt.  In  every  civilized  country,  and  in 
*'^'~'  many  countries  where  civilisation  lus  made  but  fniall 
progrefs,  tlie  virtue  of  women  is  collcifled  aa  it  were  in- 
to a  fuigle  point,  wliich  they  are  to  guard  above  all 
things,  as  that  on  which  their  happincfs  and  rcput  ition 
wholly  depend.  At  firft  light  this  may  appear  a  capri- 
cious regulation  ;  but  a  moment's  rcflciflion  will  con- 
vince us  ot  the  contrary.  In  the  married  itate  lo  much 
confidence  is  neceflarily  repofed  in  the  fidelity  of  wo- 
men to  the  beds  of  tlieir  hufbands,  and  evils  fo  great 
refult  from  the  violation  of  that  fidelity,  that  whatever 
contributes  in  any  degree  to  its  prefervation,  mull  be 
agree.ible  to  Him  who,  in  eftablilhiiig  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, intended  tliem  to  be  iublervient  to  the  real  happi- 
nel's  of  all  his  creatures.  But  nothing  sontributes  fo 
much  to  prefcrve  the  fldelity  of  wives  to  their  hufbauds, 
as  tlie  imprelling  upon  the  minds  of  women  the  highed 
veneraiion  lor  the  virtue  of  chafkity.  She  who,  when 
unmarried,  has  been  accuftomtd  to  grant  favours  to  dif- 
rent  men,  will  not  find  it  eafy,  if  indeed  poffible,  to 
lefift  afterwards  the  allurements  of  variety.  It  is  there- 
fore a  wife  inllitution,  and  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Him 
who  made  us,  to  train  up  women  fo  as  that  they  may 
look  upon  the  lofs  of  their  challity  as  the  mod  difgrace- 
Uil  ot  all  crimes  ;  as  that  which  finks  them  in  the  order 
of  fociety,  and  robs  them  of  all  their  value.  In  this 
light  virtuous  women  adlually  look  upon  the  lofs  of 
clialiity.  The  importance  of  that  virtue  has  been  fj 
deeply  imprelfed  upon  their  minds,  and  is  fo  clofely  af- 
fociaced  wi.Jj  the  principle  of  honour,  tliat  they  cannot 
think  but  with  abhorrence  upon  the  very  deed  by  which 
it  is  lolL  He  theiefore  who  by  fraud  and  falfeho<)d 
perfuades  the  unfufpeding  girl  to  deviate  in  one  in'.lance 
irom  the  honour  ot  the  liex,  weakens  in  a  great  degree 
her  moral  principle  ;  and  if  he  reconcile  her  to  a  repe- 
tition of  her  crime,  he  deftroys  that  principle  entirely, 
as  (he  has  been  taught  to  confider  all  other  virtues  as 
inferior  to  that  of  challity.  Hence  it  is  that  the  hearts 
of  proftitutes  are  generally  Reeled  againft  the  miferies 
of  their  fellow-creatures  ;  that  they  lend  their  aid  to 
the  feducer  in  his  praftices  upon  other  girls  j  that  they 
lie  and  fwear  and  (leal  without  compun(flion ;  and 
that  too  many  of  them  helita;e  not  to  commit  murder 
if  it  can  ferve  any  felfilh  pnrp.ile  of  their  own. 

The  lofs  of  virtue,  though  the  greatell  that  man  or 
woman  can  fudain,  is  not  the  only  injury  which  the  fe- 
ducer brings  upon  the  girl  whom  he  deceives.  She 
cannot  at  once  reconcile  herfelf  to  proftitution,  or  even 
to  the  lofs  ot  charadler ;  and  while  a  fenfe  of  fliame  re- 
mains in  her  mind,  the  mifery  which  (he  fuflFcrs  mull  be 
exquifite.  She  knows  that  Ihe  has  forfeited  what  in 
the  female  charajler  is  moll  v.ilued  by  both  fexes ;  and 
fhe  mull  be  under  the  perpetual  dread  of  a  difcovery. 
She  cannot  evi.n  confide  in  the  honour  of  her  feducer, 
who  may  revea'  her  fccret  in  a  fit  of  drunkenncfs,  and 
thus  rob  her  of  her  tame  as  well  as  of  her  virtue  ;  and 
while  ihe  is  in  this  ftate  of  anxious  uncertainty,  the 
agony  of  her  mind  mull  be  infuppoitable.  That  it  is 
io  in  faOl,  the  many  iiulances  of  child-murder  by  unmar- 
ijed  women  oi  every  tank  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt. 
The  alfeiflion  of  a  mother  to  her  new-born  child  is  one 
of  the  mod  unequivocal  and  flrongell  inftinfts  in  human 
nature  (fee  Instinct)  ;  and  nothing  ftiort  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  didrefs  could  prompt  any  one  fo  far  to  op- 


pofe  her  naHire  as  to  embiue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  Sedufl;. 
her  imploring  infant.  ^—^^^-^ 

Even  this  deed  of  horror  feldom  prevents  a  detec- 
tion ot  the  mother's  frailty,  which  is  indeed  commonly 
d.icovered,  though  no  child  has  been  the  confeqnenc- 
ot  her  intrigue.  He  who  can  feduce  is  bafe  enough  to 
betray  ;  and  no  woman  can  part  with  lier  honour,  and 
retain  any  well-grounded  hope  that  her  amour  fhall  be 
kept  lecret.  The  villain  to  wliom  fiie  fiirrcndered  will 
glory  m  his  vi^ory,  if  it  was  with  difficultv  obtained  ; 
and  it  (he  lurrcndered  at  difcrction,  her  own  behaviour 
will  reveal  lier  fecret.  Her  reputation  is  then  irretriev- 
ably loll,  and  no  future  circumfpeflion  will  be  of  the 
fmalicd  avail  to  recover  it.  She  will  be  (hunned  by  the 
virtuous  part  of  her  own  fei,  and  treated  as  a  mere  in- 
rument  of  pleafure  by  the  other.  In  fuch  circum- 
Itances  (he  cannot  expea  to  be  married  with  advantage. 
She  may  perhaps  be  able  to  captivate  the  heart  cf  a 
heedlels  youth,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  unite  his  fate 
to  her's  before  the  delirium  of  his  paQlon  (hall  give  him 
time  for  reHeaion  ;  (he  may  be  ajdrelfed  by  a  man  who 
IS  a  dranger  to  her  dory,  and  married  while  he  has  no 
(ulpicion  of  her  fecret;  or  (he  may  be  folicited  by  one 
ot  a  dation  interior  to  her  own,  who,  though  acquaint- 
ed with  every  thing  that  has  befallen  her,  can  barter  the 
delicacy  ot  wedded  love  for  (bme  pecuniary  advantage  ; 
but  tiom  none  of  thefe  marriages  can  flic  look  for  hap- 
pinels.  Tlie  delirium  which  prompted  the  firft  will 
foon  vamni,  and  leave  the  hutband  to  the  bitternefs  of 
his  own  refleaions,  which  can  hatdly  fail  to  produce 
cruelty  to  tlie  wife.  Of  the  fecret,  to  which,  in  the 
fecond  cale,  the  lover  was  a  dranger,  the  hufband  will 
foon  m.ike  a  difcovery,  or  at  lead  find  room  for  har- 
bouri  1^  drongfufpicions  ;  and  fufpicions  of  having  been 
deceived  in  a  point  Co  dchcate  hare  hitherto  been  uni- 
formly the  patents  of  mifery.  In  the  third  cafe,  the 
man  married  her  merely  for  money,  of  which  having 
got  the  polfeffion,  he  has  no  farther  inducement  to  treat 
her  with  refpea.  Such  are  fome  of  the  conlequences 
of  feduaion,  even  when  the  perfon  feduced  has  the  good 
fortune  to  get  afterwards  a  hufband  ;  but  this  is  a  for- 
tune  which  few  in  her  circumdances  can  reafonably  ei- 
pea.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  been 
defrauded  of  their  virtue  by  the  arts  of  the  feducer  (ink 
deeper  and  deeper  into  guilt,  till  they  become  at  l.ift 
common  proditutes.  The  public  is  then  deprived  of 
their  fervice  as  wives  and  parents  ;  and  inftead  of  con- 
tributing to  the  population  of  the  date,  and  to  tlie 
fum  of  dcmedic  felicity,  thefe  outrads  of  fociety  bs- 
come  feducers  in  their  turn,  corrupting  the  morals  of 
every  young  man  whofe  appetites  they  can  inflame, 
and  of  every  young  woman  whom  they  can  entice 
to  their  own  praaices. 

All  this  complication  of  evil  is  produced  at  fird  br 
arts,  which,  if  employed  to  deprive  a  m:in  of  his  pro- 
perty, would  fubjea  the  offender  to  the  execration  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  an  ignominious  death:  but 
while  the  forger  of  a  bill  is  purfued  with  relenrlefs  ri- 
gour by  tlie  niiniders  of  judice,  and  the  ("windier  load- 
ed with  univerlal  reproach,  the  man  wlio  by  fraud  and 
forgery  has  enticed  an  innocent  girl  to  gratify  his  de- 
fires  at  the  expence  of  her  virtue,  and  thus  introcjuced 
her  into  a  path  which  mud  infallibly  lead  to  her  awn 
luin,  as  well  as  to  repeated  injuries  to  the  public  at 
H  h  2  Urge, 
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itum.     The   following  fpecies     Sedum. 


larjre,  is  not  defpifed  by  his  own  fcc,  and  Is  too  often  19.  \  illofum ;  20.  Atr, 
c-i.elTcd  even  by  the  virtuous  part  of  the  other.  Yet  are  the  moft  remarkable, 
the  lofs  '-f  property  may  be  eafily  repaired  ;  the  lofs  of  T.  The  leicphium,  common  orpine,  or  hvc-long,  hath 
honour  is  irreparable  !  It  is  vain  to  plead  in  alleviation  a  perennial  root  compcftd  of  many  knobbed  tubercles, 
of  this  euilt,  that  women  (hould  be  on  their  guard  fending  up  ereft,  round,  fucculcnt  Italks,  branching  half 
againtl  the  arts  of  the  feducer.  Moft  unqueRionably  a  yard  or  two  leet  high,  g.nniiheJ  wiili  obloeg,  pi.me, 
the-  ihould  ;  but  arts  have  been  ufed  which  hardly  any  fci  rated,  fu>culcnt  leaves,  and  the  ftalks  terminated  by 
dee-ee  of  caution  would  have  been  fufficient  to  coun-  a  leafy  corymbus  .f  flowers,  of  different  colours  in  the 
a.  It  may  as  well  be  faid  that  the  trader  fliould  varieties.  This  fpecies  is  an  inhabitant  of  woods  and 
-    ■  ■   .     .  .     -      ^|.y  pi;n;£s  iij  England,  &c.  but  has  been  long  a  rcfi- 

dent  of  gardens  fur  variety  and  medical  ufe.  2.  'I'he 
anacampieios,  or  de  unibent  evcrj;reen  Italian  orpir.e, 
hath  a  fibious  perennial  root,  decumbent  ur  traiiin;; 
Ifalks,  wedge-flnped  entire  leaves,  and  the  llalk:; 
terminated  by  a  crymbus  of  purple  flowers.  3.  i'he 
rupelbe,  rock  fediim,  or  llone-cr  p  ot  St  Vincent's  rock, 
haJi  flendei,  trailing,  purple  Ilalks  ;  ilioit,  thick,  awl- 
Ihaped,  fucculcnt,  gl.^cous  leaves  in  ciultei  s,  cjuiiiqueta- 
riijully  iml)ricated  lound  the  Ilalks,  ai.d  the  ilalks  ter- 
minated by  roundilh  cymoie  bunchta  cif  bright  yellow 
It  grows  naturally  on  St  Vincent's  rock  near 
,uiiO«nceTwe"niean  the  pradiice  which  is  too  prevalent  Brilfol,  and  other  rocky  pUces  in  Europe.  4.  The 
amonK  young  men  of  iortune  of  employing  every  art  aizoon,  or  Siberian  yellow  orpine,  hath  a  tuberculate, 
in  their  power  to  gain  the  hearts  of  heedlcfs girls  whom  fibrous,  perennial  root;  many  upright,  round,  lucculent, 
they  ref  Ife  neither  to  marry  nor  to  rob  of  their  ho-  ilalks,  a  foot  high  ;  lanceolated,  plane,  ferrated,  thick- 
nour.  Should  a  man  adhere  to  the  Utter  pan  of  this  ifli  leaves  ;  and  the  ftalks  terminated  by  a  clofe -fitting 
refoliition,  which  is  more  than  common  fortitude  can    cymofe  clufter  of  bright  yellow  flowers.     5.  ''^'- 


teraCt.     -         ,  . 

be  on  his  guard  a.uainft  tlie  arts  of  the  lorger,  and  ac 
cept  of  no  bill  witlicut  previoully  confultir.g  him  in 
whofe  name  it  is  written.  Cafes,  indeed,  occur  in 
trade,  in  which  this  caution  M'ould  be  impoffible  ;  but 
l:e  muft  be  little  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  who  due^  net  know  that  fituati  ms  like- 
wife  recur  in  life,  in  which  it  is  equally  impollible  for  a 
girl  of  virtue  and  tendernefs  to  refift  the  arts  of  the  man 
who  has  completely  gained  her  affeaions. 

The  mentioning  of  this  circumftance  leads  us  to  conli- 
der  another  fpecies  of  fedu(5lion,  whicli,  though  not  fo 


hichlv  criminal  as  the  farmer,  is  yet  far  removed  from    flowers. 
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always  promife  for  itfelf,  the  injury  which  he  docs  to  flexum,  reflexed  fmall  yellow  fedum,  or  pric4cmadam, 

the  obieft  of  his  amufement  is  vet  very  great,  as  he  raifes  hath  a  flender  fibrous  perennial  root ;  fmall  trailing  fuc- 

hopes  of  the  moft  fanguine  kind  merely  to  difappoint  culent  ftalks,  garnilhed  with  thick,  awl-lhaped,  iuccu- 

them,  and  diverts  her  affeflions  perhaps  for  ever  from  lent  leaves  fparfedly,   the  lower  ones  recurved,  and  the 

fuch  'men    as,  had  they   been   fixed  on  one  of  them,  ilalks  terminated  by   reflexed  fpikes   of  brighc  yellovr 

might  have  rendered  lier  completely  happy.     Difap-  flowers.    It  grows  naturally  on  old  walls  and  buildings 

pointments  of  thib  kind  have  fcmetimes  been  fatal  to  in  England,  &c.     6.  The  acre,  acrid  fedum,  commou 

the  unhappy  girl ;  and  even  when  they  have  neither  de-  ftone-crop  of  tlie  wall,  or  wall-pepper,  hath  fmall  fibry 

privedher  of  life,  nor  dilordered  her  reafon,  they  have  roots,  very  flender  fucculent  italks  four  or  five  inches 

often  kept  her  wholly  from  marriage,  which,  whatever  high,  very  fmall,  iuboval,  gibbous,  ei  eft,  alternate  leaves, 

it  be  to  a  man,  is  that  Irom  which  every  woman  ex-  clofe  together,  ar.d  the  Itaiks  tcnriinated  by  trlfid  cy- 

peds  her  chief  happinefs.     We  cannot   therefore  ccn-  mcfe  bunches  of  fmall  yellow  flowers.     This  fort  grows 

elude  this  article  more  prcperly  than  witli  warning  our  abundantly  on  rocks,  old  walis,  and  top.  61  buuamgs, 

fc:ma!e  readers  not  to  give  up  their  hearts  !    .lily  to  men  almoft  everywhere,  which  often  appear  covered  with  the 

whole  Ration  in  life  is  much  higher  than  their  own;  flowers  in  lummer.     7.  The  iexangulare,  or  lexanguLir 

and  we  beg  leave  to  afl'ure  every  one  of  them,  that  the  ftone-crop,  hath  a   fibry  perennial  root ;  thick,  Ihcrt, 

man  who  folicits  the  laft  favour  under  the  moft  lokmn  fucculent  ftalk,  ;  I'mall,  fuboval,  gibbcu^s  eie^  leaves 

promife  of  a  fubfequent  marriage,  is  a  bale  feducer,  who  cloie  together,  arranged  lix  ways  inibricatini,  and  the 

prefers  a  momentary  gratification  of  his  own   to  her  ftalks    terminated    by  bunches  ot  yellow  flowers.     It 

honour  and  happinefs  through  life,  and  has  no  intention  grows  on  rocky  and  other  dry  places  in  England,  &c. 

to  iidfil  his  promife.     Or,  if  he  Ihould  by  any  means  8.  The  album,  or  white  ftone-crop,  hath  fibry  perennial 


be  compelled  to  fulfil  it,  ihe  may  depend  upon  much  ill 
treatment  in  return  for  her  premature  compliance  with 
his  bafe  defires. 

SEDUM,  ORPINE,  in  botany:  A  ger.us  of  the  pen- 
tagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs ot  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  i3;h  or- 
der, 'JuccuknliC.  The  calyx  is  quiuquefid  ;  the  corolla 
is  pentapetalov:s,  pointed,  and  fpreading  ;  theie  are  five 
ncflariferous  fquamx  or  fcales  ac  the  bafe  ot  tlie  ger- 
mtn.     The  capfules  are  five. 

The  fpecies  are  20  in  number,  i.  The  Verticilia- 
tum  ;  2.  Telephium  ,  3.  Anacampferos  ;  4,  Aizoon ; 
5.  Hybridum  ;  6.  Populifolium  ;  7.  Stellatum  ;  8,  Ce- 
paea  ;    9.  Libanolicum  ;    10.  Dalyphyllum  ;    11.   Re- 


roots;  trailing  flender  ftalks,  fix  or  eight  incites  long; 
oblong,  obtule,  ieflile,  fpreading  leaves ;  and  the  ftalks 
terminated  by  branchy  cymofe  bunches  of  white  flowers. 
This  grows  on  old  walls,  rocks,  and  buildings,  in  Eng- 
land, &c.  9.  The  hiipanicum,  >  r  Spanilh  teuum,  hath 
fibrous  perennial  roots,  crowned  with  cluliers  of  taper, 
acute,  ilicculent  leaves  ;  flender  fuLCulent  ilalks,  four 
or  five  inchcb  high,  garnifhed  alio  with  tapcv  leaves,  and 
terminated  by  downy  cymof,  clufteri  ot  w;.i:e  flowers. 
All  thclt  Ipecies  of  ledum  are  hardy  herbaceous  fuc- 
culent perenniaL,  durable  in  root,  butmcitly  a.uiual  in 
ftalk,  &c.  which,  riling  in  ipriiig,  flower  in  June,  July, 
and  Auguft,  in  diflFerent  forts;  the  fli  wers  coniifting 
univerially  ot  five  Ipreading  pi-faU,  generally  crowning 


flexum;   iz.Rupeilre;  i3.Lincare;    14.  Hiipanicum  ;    the  ftalks  numeroully  in  coryinb-ieand  cymofe  bunches 
ij.  Album  ;  16.  Acre;  17.  Sexangulare;  18.  Annuum;   and  fpikes,  appearing  tolerably  confpituous,  and  ars 

fuC" 
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fucceeded  by  plenty  cf  feeds  in  autttmn,  by  which  they    piiflures 


may  be  propagated,  alfo  abundantly  by  parting  the 
roots,  and  by  flips  or  cuttings  of  the  ftalks  in  funtmer  ; 
in  all  of  which  methods  they  readily  grow  and  fprcad 
Tery  ftft  into  tiiited  bunches :  being  all  of  fiicculcnt 
growth,  they  confequently  delight  moft  in  dry  foils,  or 
in  any  dry  rnbbilliy  earth. 

Ufes.  As  flowering  plants,  they  are  moflly  employ- 
ed to  emliellifti  rock-work,  ruins,  and  the  like  places, 
planting  either  the  roots  or  cuttings  of  the  (hoots  in 
a  little  mud  or  any  moift  foil  at  firft,  pl-icing  it  in  the 
crevices,  where  they  will  foon  root  and  fix  themfelves, 
an  1  fpread  about  very  lereeably.  For  economical  pur- 
pofes,  the  reflexum  and  rupeftre  are  cultivated  in  Hoi- 
isnd  and  Germany,  to  mix  with  lettuce  in  f.illads.  The 
wall-pepper  is  f  >  acrid,  that  it  bliftcrs  the  (kin  when  ap-    opened,  and  the  old  man  began  to  chant  to  the  timeof 


SEE 

1  u-  u  ^"J  '^* '*^^  ^^"'''  as  one  enter?,  is  the  chan- 
cel, which  IS  furni(hed  with  an  altar  coveted  witii  cloth 
ot  gold,  raifed  a  little  above  the  ground  in  a  declining 
polition.  About  it  were  feveral  flower-pots  and  rnfe- 
water  bottles,  and  three  urns  to  receive  the  donations 
of  the  charitable.  On  a  low  deflc,  ne^r  the  altar.  Hood 
a  great  book,  ot  folio  fize,  from  which  fome  portions 
are  daily  read  in  the  divine  fervicc.  When  notice  was 
given  that  it  was  noon,  the  congregation  arranged  them- 
felves  upon  the  carpet  on  each  fide  of  the  hail.  The 
great  book  and  de(k  were  brought  from  the  altar,  aiv,! 
placed  at  the  oppofite  extremity.  An  old  filver-haired 
man  kneeled  down  before  the  dcitc,  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  altar,  and  by  him  fat  a  mm  with  a  drum, 
and  two  or  three  with  cymbals.     The  book 


Se<.kf. 


was  now 


plied  externally.  Taken  inwardly,  it  excites  vomiting 
In  fcorbutic  cafes  and  quart  m  agues,  it  is  faid  to  he  an 
excellent  medicine  under  proper  management.  Goats 
eat  it ;  CiWi,  h'lrl'es,  Iheep.  and  fwine,  ret  life  it. 

SEED,  in  phvfiology,  a  fubflance  prepared  by  na- 
ture for  thereproduftinn  and  conr'-rvationof  the  fpecies 
both  in  animals  and  plants.  See  Botany,  feet.  iv. 
p.  435.  ;  and  Phtsiox-ogt,  feft.  xii. 

SEEDLINGS,  among  gardeners,  denote  fuch  roots 
of  g'lliflowers,  &c.  as  come  from  (ecd  fown.  Alfo 
the  young  tender  (hoots  of  any  plants  that  are  newly 
fown. 

SEEDY,  in  the  brandy  trade,  a  term  ufed  by  the 
dealers  to  denote  a  fault  that  is  found  in  feveral  parcels 
of  French  brandy,  which  renders  them  unfaleable.  The 
French  fuppofe  that  thefe  brandies  obtain  the  flavour 
vhich  they  exprefs  by  this  name,  from  weeds  that  grow 
among  the  vines  (rom  whence  the  wine  of  which  this 
brandy  is  made  was  preiTed. 

SEEING,  the  perceiving  of  extercal  objefls  by 
means  of  the  eye.  For  an  account  of  the  organs  of 
fight,  and  the  nature  of  vifion,  fee  Anatomy,  feft.  vi. 
and  Optics,  page  292,  el f^q. 

SEEKS,  a  religious  feci  fettled  at  Patna,  and  fo 
called  frrm  a  word  contaired  in  one  of  the  command- 
ments (f  their  fii.nder,  which  fignifies  learn  thou.  In 
bcoks  giving  an  account  o:"  oriental  fedts  and  oriental 
cuftoms,  we  find  mention  made  bo'h  of  Sreis  and  Seiht ; 
and  we  are   ftrrn?lv  inclined   to  think   tiiat  the  i.imt 


the  inilruments,  and  at  the  conclufion  of  every  verfe 
moft  of  the  congregation  joined  chorus  in  a  refponfe, 
with  countenances  exhibiting  great  marks  of  joy.  Their 
tones  were  not  harfli ;  tlic  time  was  quick  ;  andMr  Wil- 
kins  learned  that  the  iuhje^  was  a  hymn  in  praife  of  the 
unity,  omiiiprcfence,  and  omnipotence  of  the  Deity.  The 
hymn  concluded,  thewhole  company  got  up  and  prefcnt- 
ed  their  faces,  with  joined  hands,  towards  the  .iltar  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer.  Tiie  prayer  was  a  fort  of  litany 
pronounced  by  a  young  man  in  a  loud  and  diftinA 
voice  ;  the  people  ji^iniig,  at  certain  periods,  in  a  gc- 
neral  refponfe.  This  prayer  was  followed  by  a  (hort 
blerting  from  the  old  man,  and  an  invitation  to  the  af- 
fembly  to  partake  of  a  friendly  fea(l.  A  Ihare  was  of- 
fered to  Mr  Wilkins,  who  was  too  polite  to  refufe  h. 
It  was  a  kind  of  fweetmeat  cnmpofed  of  fugar  and 
flower  mixed  up  wiih  clarified  butter.  They  wtre  next 
ferved  with  a  few  fugar  plums  ;  and  thus  ended  the 
feaft  and  ceremony. 

In  the  courfe  of  converfation  Mr  Wilkins  learned  that 
the  founder  ot  this  k&.  was  Namek  Sah,  who  lived  about 
400  yrars  ago  ,  who  left  behind  him  a  book,  compofed 
by  himfelf  in  verfe,  containing  the  doctrines  he  hadefta- 
blilhed  ;  that  this  book  teaches,  that  there  is  but  cnc 
God,  filling  all  fpace,  and  pervading  all  matter  ;  and 
that  there  will  be  a  day  of  retribution,  when  virtue  will 
be  rewarded,  and  vice  punilhed.  (Our  author  forgot 
to  a(k  in  what  manner.)  It  forbids  murder,  theft,  and 
fuch  other   deeds   as  are  by   the  majority  of  mankind 


tribe  is  meant  to  be  lien:  minated  by  both  words.  If  efteemed  crimes,  and  inculcates  tlie  pr.Kftice  nf  all  the 
fo,  different  authors  write  very  differently  of  their  prin-  virtues;  but,  particularly,  a  univerfal  philanthropy  and 
ciples  and  manners.  We  have  already  related  what  we  hofpitahty  to  (Iraiigers  and  travellers.  It  not  onlv 
then  knew  of  the  Sfiks  under  the  article  Hindoos,  commands  univerlal  toleration,  but  forbids  difputes  with 
p.  530;  but  in  the  Afiuic  Refearches,  Mr  Wilkins  thofe  of  another  perfuafion.  If  any  one  (liow  a  fincerc 
gives  a  much  moie  amiable  account  of  the  &r;f/,  which    inclination   to  be  admitted  among  them,  any  five  or 


we  l.iy  betV.re  our  readers  with  ple.ifurr. 

The  Sscks  are  a  (cd  di(linL"iilhed  both  from  the 
Mulfu'inans  and  the  Wf  rlhipper-  of  Brahma  ;  and,  from 
our  au'hor's  account  cf  them,  mult  be  an  amiable  peo- 
ple. He  afked  leave  to  enter  into  their  chapel :  They 
faid  it  was  a  place  of  wor(hip,  open  to  all  men,  but  in- 
timated ih.it  he  muft  take  off  his  (hoes.  On  comply- 
ing with  this  ceren.ony,  ;  e  was  politely  conduced  into 
the  hall,  and  feated  up'n  a  caipec  in  the  midd  of  the 
affenibly.  The  v\h<  le  byiidingt'^  rnis  a  fqu.ire  of  about 
A.O  feet.     The  hall  is  in  the  centre,  div  dtd  from  four 


more  Seeks  being  a(renibled  in  any  piace,  even  on  the 
highway,  tliey  fend  to  the  firft  (Imp  where  fwcetmeats 
aie  fold,  and  procure  a  very  (mall  quantity  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  Called  batafri  (Mr  Wilkins  docs  not  tell  us  of 
what  it  is  compofed),  which  having  diluted  in  pure  wa- 
ter, they  fj'rinkle  fome  of  it  on  the  body  and  eyes  cf 
the  profelyte,  whilft  one  of  the  beft  inftru^ied  repeats  to 
him  the  chief  canons  of  their  faith,  and  eia(fls  from  him 
a  folenin  promifc  to  abide  by  them  the  reft  <f  his  life. 
Thty  offered  to  admit  Mr  Wilkins  into  their  fociety  ; 
but  he  declined  the  honour,  contenting  himfelf  with 
other  apartments  by  wooden  arches,  upon  pillars  of  the  their  alphabet,  which  they  told  him  to  guard  as  the 
fame  materials.  The  walls  above  the  arches  were  hung  apple  of  his  eye,  as  it  was  a  facred  ehiirailer.  Mr  Wil. 
with  European  looking-glaffes  in  gilt  frames,  and  with    kins  finds  it  but  little  different  from  the  Dewana^ari. 

"The 
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The  language  itfelf  is  a  mixture  of  Perfian,  Arabic,  and 
Shanfcrit,  graltcd  upon  the  provincial  dialed  of  Pun- 
jah,  which  is  a  kind  of  Hindowee,  or,  as  we  commonly 
Gill  it,  Moors.  ,      ,     1       r 

SEGEBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  ot 
Hoiaein,  and  in  Wagtia  ;  with  a  calUe  (landing  on  a 
high  mountain,  conlifting  of  llmeftone,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  carried  to  Hamburg  and  Lubeck.  It  be- 
longs to  Denmark,  and  is  leated  on  the  river  Treve,  in 
E.  Long.  10.  9.  N.  Lat.  54.  o. 

SEGEDIN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Czongrad,  witli  a  callle.  The  Imperi- 
alifts  took  it  from'the  Turks  in  1686.  It  is  leated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Teffe  and  Mafroch, 
in  E.  Long.  20.  35.  N.  Lat.  46.  28. 

SEGMENT  of  a  Circle,  in  geometry,  is  that  part 
of  the  circle  contained  between  a  chord  and  an  arch 
of  the  fame  circle.  ,     .      r 

SEGNA,  a  city  of  Croatia,  belonging  to  the  houle 
of  Auftria,  and  feated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Gulph  of 
Venice.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  tlrength  and  great 
importance  ;  but  it  has  fuffered  many  calamities,  and 
its  inhabitants  at  prefent  do  not  amount  to  7000.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  century  it  fent  50  merchant 
fhips  to  fea  ;  but  the  inconveniency  of  its  lituation  and 
badnefs  of  its  harbour,  in  which  the  fea  is  never  calm, 
difcouraged  navigation,  and  Segna  has  now  very  few 
ihips  belonging  to  it.  Among  the  cuftoms  of  the  Seg- 
uans,  Mr  Fortis  mentions  one  relative  to  the  dead, 
which  for  its  fingularity  may  be  worthy  of  notice. 

"  All  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  family  go  to 
kifs  the  corpfe,  by  way  of  taking  leave,  before  burial. 
Each  of  them  uncovers  the  face,  over  which  a  hand- 
kerchief is  fpread,  more  or  lefs  rich  according  to  the 
family  ;  having  kiffed  the  dead  perfon,  every  one  throws 
another  handkerchief  over  the  face ;  all  which  remain 
to  the  heirs,  and  fometimes  there  are  20,  30,  and  more 
at  this  ceremony.  Some  throw  all  thefe  handkerchiefs 
into  the  grave  with  the  c(.rpre  ;  and  this,  in  former 
limes,  was  the  general  cufti)m  ;  but  then  they  were 
rich.  This  feems  to  have  been  brought  into  ule  as  a 
Jubftitute  for  the  ancient  'unjt  /acrimatorii."  E.  Long. 
15.  21.  N.  Lat.  45.  22. 

SEGNI,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campagna 
of  Rome,  with  a  bifliop's  fee,  and  the  title  of  duchy. 
It  is  faid  that  organs  were  firil:  invented  here.  It  is 
leated  on  a  mountain.  E.  Long.  13.  15.  N.  Lat.  41.  50. 
SEGORBE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  ot 
Valencia,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  a  bifhop's  fee. 
It  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  between  the  moun- 
tains, in  a  foil  very  fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  and  where 
there  are  quarries  of  tine  marble.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Moors  in  1245  ;  and  the  Romans  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  carry  lome  of  the  marble  to  Rome.  W. 
Long.  o.  3.  N.  Lat.  39.  48. 

SEGOVIA,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  of  great  power 
,n  the  time  of  the  Csefars,  is  built  upon  two  hills  n  ar 
the  banks  of  the  Arayda  in  Old  Caftile.  W.  Long.  3. 
4S.  N.  Lat.  41.  o.  It  is  nill  a  bilhop's  fee,  and  is  dil- 
t'inguifted  for  fome  venerable  remains  of  antiquity.  In 
she  year  1525  the  city  contained  50CO  families,  but 
Kow  they  do  not  furpafs  200c,  a  fcanty  population  for 
25  parifhes;  yet,  beiides  21  churches  and  a  cathedral, 
there  are  21  convents. 

The  fira  objedl  in  Segovia  that  attrafls  the  eye  is 


the  aqueduft,  which  the  fingular  fituation  of  the  city 
rendeis  necelTary.  As  it  ii  built  up^n  two  hills,  and 
the  valley  by  which  they  are  lei)arated,  and  extends 
confiderably  in  every  diredlion,  it  was  difficult  for  a 
pan  ot  the  citizens  to  be  fupplied  with  water.  The 
difficulty  was  removed,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
learned,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  by  this  aqueduift,  which 
is  one  ot  the  moft  aftonifliing  and  the  belt  preferved  of 
the  Roman  works.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Swinburne, 
who  I'urveyed  it  in  1776,  and  who  feems  to  have  given 
a  very  accurate  account  of  the  curitfities  of  Segovia,  it 
is  fuperior  in  elegance  of  proportion  to  the  Pont  du 
Gard  at  Numes.  It  is  fu  pertedly  well  preferved, 
that  it  does  nut  feem  leaky  in  any  part.  Fr  m  the  fiifl: 
low  arches  to  the  lefervoir  in  the  town,  its  length  is 
2400  Spanilh  teet ;  its  greateft  height  (in  the  Plaza 
del  Azobsijo  at  the  foot  of  the  walls)  is  104  j  it  is  there 
compoftd  uf  a  double  row  ot  arches,  built  of  large  fquare 
ftones  without  mortar,  and  over  them  a  hollow  wall  of 
coarfer  materials  f  ir  the  channel  of  the  water,  covered 
with  large  oblong  flags.  Of  the  hwer  range  of  Arcades, 
which  are  15  feet  wide  by  65  high,  there  are  42.  The 
upper  arches  are  119  in  number,  their  height  27  Spa- 
nilh feet,  their  breadth  i'eventeen,  the  tranfverfal  thick- 
nels,  or  depth  of  the  piers,  eight  feet. 

The  caihearal  is  a  mixcure  of  the  Gothic  and  Moor- 
iQi  architecture.      Thi:  iaiide  is  very  Ipacious  and  of 
majellic  limpliclty.     The  windows   are  well  diipofed, 
and  the  great  altar  has    been  lately    decorated    with 
the  finell  Greuadian  marble.     But  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  in  this  cathedial,  as  well  as    in  molt    others  of 
Spain,  the  choir  is  pl.iccd  m  the  middle  of  the  nave. 
The   church   is  nearly   upon   tlie  model   of  the   great 
church  of  Salamanca,  but  it  is  not  fo  highly  finilhed. 
The  alcazar,  or  ancient  palace  of  the  Moors,  (lands 
in  one  of  the  finell  pofitions  poffible,  on  a  rock  rifing 
above   the  open  country.     A   very  pretty  river  wafhes 
the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and  the  city   lies  admirably 
well  on  each  fide  on  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  the  declivity 
is  woody,  and  the  banks  charmingly  rural ;   the  fuowy 
mountains  and  dark  forelts  of  Saint  Ildefonzo  compofe 
an  awful  back-ground    to  the  picflure.     Towards  the 
town  there  is  a  large  court  before  the  great  outward 
tower,  which,  as  the  prifon  of  Gil  Bias,   is  fo  well  de- 
fcribed  by  Le  Sage,  that  the  fubjeiS  requires  no  farther 
explanation.     The  reft  of  the  buildings  form  an  antique 
palace,  which  has  leldom  been  inhabited  by  any  but 
priioners  fmce    the  reign  of   Ferdinand  and   Ifabell.i, 
who  were  much  attached  to  this  fituation.     There  are 
fome  magnificent  halls  in    it,    with  much    gilding  in 
the  ceilings,  in  a  femi-barbarcus  tafte.     All  the  kings 
of  Spain  are  feated  in  ftate  along  the  cornice  of  the 
Treat  faloon  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  like 
the  princes  whofe  names    they  bear  ;    if   that  refem- 
blance,  however,  be  wanting,  they  have  no  other  me- 
rit to  claim.       The  royal  apartments  are  now  occu- 
pied by  a  college  of   young  gentlemen  cadets,    edu- 
cated at  the  king's  expence  in  all  the  fciences  requi- 
fitc  for  forming  an  engineer.      The  grand-mailer  of 
the  ordnance  refides  at  Segovia,    which  is    the  head 
eftablUliment  of  the  Spanilh  artillery. 

The  mint  is  below  the  alcazar,  a  large  building,  the 
moft  ancient  place  of  coinage  in  the  kingdom.  The 
machines  for  melting,  ftamping,  and  milling  the  coin, 
are  worked  by  water  :  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
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that  Seville  has  at  prefent  more  bufinefs,  as  being  near-   other  beaft,  is  drawn  in  an  efcutcheon  fitting  like  a  cat    Scjaniu. 

er  the  fource  of  riches,  the  port  of  Cadiz,  where  the    with  his  fre-teet  ftraight.  ^,^->,-^m. 

ingots  of  America  are  landed.  SEJANUS  (iElius),  a  native  of  Vulfinum  in  Tuf- 

The  unevennefs  of  the  crown  of  the  hill  gives  a  wild    cany,  who  diftinguifhed  himlelf  in  the  court  of  Tiberi- 

loolc  to  this  city.     Moll  of  the  llreets  are  crooked  and    us.     His  father's  name  was  Seius  M  rabo  ;  a  Roman 

dirty,  the  houfes  wooden  and  very   wretclied  ;  nor  do    knight,  commander  ot  the  pretoridii  guards.     His  mo. 

the  inhabitanU  appear  much  the  richer  fur  their  cloth    tliei  was  defcended  from  die  Junian  family.     Sejanus 

hrlt  gained  the  favours  of  Caiu»  Ca:far,  the  grandlbn  of 
Auguftus,  but  afterwards  he  attached  himfell  to  tlie  in- 


manufa<51ory.     Indeed,  it   is   not  in  a  very  flourilluiig 
condition,  but  what  cloth  tliey  make  is  very  fine. 

The  country  about  Segovia  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  beft  for  rearing  the  kind  of  (hecp  that  pi  edu- 
ces the  beautiful  Spaniih  wool ;  but  as  thole  flocks  wan- 
der over  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  Segovia  feems 
to  have  no  exclufive  title  to  this  reputation.  Segovia 
(fays  Mr  Townfend,  whofe  valuable  travels  will  be 
read  with  much  pleafure)  was  once  famous  for  its  cloth 
made  on  the  king's  account  ;  but  other  nations  have 
fince  become  rivaU  in  this  branch,  and  the  manufacture 
in  this  city  has  been  gradually  declining.     When  the 


terell  and  the  vie\T>  of  Tiberius  who  then  fat  on  the 
imperial  throne.     The  emperor,  who  was  naturally  of 
a  fufpicious  temper,  was  free  and  open  with  Sejanus, 
and  while  he  diilrufted   others,  he  communicated  his 
greatclt  fecrets  to  this  fawning  favourite.     Sejanus  im-  Lemprl- 
proved  this  confidence  ;  and  when  he  had  found  that  he  '-J'^''  "''=- 
puil'lfed  the  eftcem  of  Tiberius,  he  next  endeavoured  ''o°»^- 
to  become  the  favourite  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  darling 
of  the  fenate.     As  commander  of  the  pretorian  guards 
he  \sas  the  fecond  man  in  Rome,  and  in  that  important 


king  gave  it  up  to   a  private   cum|:any,  he  left  about  office  he  made  ule  of  infinuations  and  every  mean  arti 

3000  1.  in  trade;  but  now  he  is  no  longer  a  paitner  in  fice  to  make  himfelf  beloved  and  revered.  His  affability 

the    bufinefs.     In    the    year    1612    were    made    here  and  condelcenfion  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  common 

25,500  pieces  of  cloth,  which   conlumed  44,625  quin-  foliiicrs,  and,  by  appointing  his  own  favourites  and  ad- 

talsofwool,  employed  34,ii-9  pcilons  ;  but  at  jjreii.nt  her^nts  to  places  of  truft  and  honour,  all  the  officers  and 

they  make  only  about  4000  pieces.     The  priuciijai  im-  centurions  ot  the  army  became  devoted  to  his  intereft. 

perfe(ffior.s  of  this  cloth  arc,  ihat  the  thread  is  not  even,  'f'le  views  of  Sejanus  in  this  were  well  known  ;  yet,  to 

and  that  much  greafe  remains  111  it  v/nen  it  is  dehvered  advance  with  more  fuccefs,  he  attempted  to  gain  the  af- 

to  the  dyer  ;  in  confequeiice  of  which  the  colour  is  apt  f-tti-n  of  Uie  fenators.     In  this  he  met  with  no  oppo- 

to  fail.     Yet,  independently  ot  imperfeflions,  fo  n,any  fition.     A  man  wtio  has  the  difpofal  of  places  of  ho- 

are  the  difadvantages  under  which  the  manufaftiire  la-  n  ur  and  dignity,  and  who  has  the  command  of  the  pub- 

biiuis,  that  foreigners  can  afford  to  pay  3  1.  for  the  ar-  I'c  money,  cannot  but  be  the  favourite  of  thofe  who  are 

roba  of  hue  wool,  for  which  the  Spaniard  gives  no  more  in  need  of  his  alTiftance.     It  is  even  faid,  that  Sejanus 

than  20  fhillings,  and  after  all  his  charges  can  command  gamed  to  his  views  all  tlie  wives  of  the  fenators,  by  a 

tlie  market  even  in  the  ports  ot  Spain.  private  and  moft  fecret  piomile  of  marriage  to  each  of 

Slgovia  (New),  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New  them,  wliencver  he  had  made  himfelf  independent  and 

Spain,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guatimala  ;  feaied  on  the  fovereign  of  Rome.     Yet,  however  fuccefsful  with  the 

river  Yare,  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Hondu-  bell  and  noblelt  families  in  tlie  empire,  Sejanus  h.id  to 

las.     W.  Long.  84.  30.  N.  Lat.  13.  25.  combat  numbers  in  the  houle  of  the  emperor  ;  but  thefe 

Segovia,  a  tovn  of  America,  in  Terra  Firma,  and  feeniing  obll.icJes  were  fucn  removed.    All  tlie  children 

in  the  province  ot  Venezuela,  leated  on  a  river,  neara  and  grandchildren  of  Tiberius  were  facrificed  to  thi; 

very  high  mountain,  wheie  there  are  mines  of  gold.  W.  ambition  of  the  tavourite  under  various  pretences ;  and 

Long.  65.  30.  N.  Lat.  8.  20.  Drulus  the  fon  of  the  emperor,  hy    ftriking  Sejanus, 

Segovia,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  ifland  of  Manila,  made  his  dettru<5tion  fure  and  inevitable.     Livia,  the 

and  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  Philippines,  feated  at  the  wife  of  Drulus,  was  gained  by  Sejanus;  and,  though 

north  end  of  the  ifland,  240  miles  north  ot  Manila,  and  the  mother  of  many  children,  the  was  prevailed  upon  to 

fubjeit  to   Spam.     E.  Long.     120.  59.     N.  Lat.    18.  aflilt  her  adulterer   in  the  murder  of  her  hufband,  and 

36.  (he  contented  to  mairy  him  wlien  Drufus  was  dead.  No 

SEGREANT,  is  the   herald's    word  for  a  griffin  lb>.ner  was  Drufus  poifoned,  than  Sejanus  openly  decla- 

when  drawn  in  a  leaping  pollure   and  difplaying  bis  red  his  wilh  to  marry  L'via.     This  was  ftrongly  oppo- 

wings  as  if  ready  to  fly.  fed  by  Tiberius  ;  and  the  emperor,  by  recommending 

SEGUE,  in  the  Iialian  mufic,  is  often  found  before  Germanicus  to  the  fenators  for  his  fncceflbr,  rendered 

ttritit  alk'ujO,  amen,  &c.  to  thow  that  th(.fc  portions  or  Sejanus  bold  and  determined.     He  was  more  urgent  in 

parts  are  to  be  Inng  immediately  aftrr  tho  lait  note  of  his  demands  ;  and  when  he  could  not  gain  the  confent  of 

that  part  over   which  it  is  writ  ;  but  it  thefe  wordsyf  the  emperor,  he  perluaded  him  to  retire  to  folitude  from 

placet,  or  ad  lilitum,  ai  e  joined  therewith,  it  fignifies,  the  noife  of  Rome  and  the  troubles  of  the  government, 

that  thefe  portions  may  be  fung  or  not  at  pleafure.  Tiberius,  naturally  fond  of  eafe  and  Uxury,  yielded  to 

SEGUIERIA,    in  botanv  ;   a  plant    belonging  to  his  reprefentations  and  retired  to  Campania,  leaving  Se- 

the  clafs  of  p  lyandria,  and  the  order  of  monogynia.  janus  at  the  head  of  the  empire.     This  wa->  highly  gra- 

The   calyx   is    pentaphyllous  ;  the  phylla  are  oblong,  tifying  to  tlie  favourite,  but  he  was  not  without  a  ma- 

coacave,  coloured,  and  permanent ;   there  is  no  corolla.  Her.     Prudence  and  moderation  might  have  made  him 

The  capfule  is  oblong  and  mi  ■ni'lpermou'-,  tlie  large  ala  what  he  wilhed  to  be  ;  but  having  offended  the  emperor 

terminating  in  fmall  lateral  alx.    There  i$  only  one  fpe-  beyond  forgivenefs,  he  refolved  to  retrieve  his  lofs,  and 

tie?,  the  iimencana.  by  one  vigorous  effort  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire. 

SEJANT,  a  term  ufcdin  heraldry,  when  a  lion,  or  He  czJled  together  his  friends  and  followers ;  he  paid 

court 
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court  to  fuch  as  feeinftd  difiiffeclcd  ;  he  held  forth  re-  rending  the  ah"  with  fliouts,  and  pouring  forth  a  torrent 

wards  and  promifes  ;  and,  having  increafed  the  number  of  abule  and  fcuvrilcus  language.     Tlic  prifoner  endca- 

of  his  partiians,  formed  a  bold  conrpiracy,  refolvcd  by  voured  to  liide  his  face;  but  the  roob  delighted  to  ice 

any  means  to  fcize  the  Hivereign  power.  renurle  and  ihaine  and  guilt  and  horror   in  every  fea- 

A  powerful  league  was  formed  with  aftonifliing  rapi-  lure  of  his  diltraaed  ci  uutenance.     They  reviled  him 

dity,  and  great  numbers  of  all  delcripdons,  fenators  as  ipr  his  aiSts  ot  cruelty  ;  they  laughed  at  his  wild  ambi- 

well  as  military  men,  entered  into  the  plot.     Among  tio"  ;  they  tore  down  his  images,  and  dallied  his  ftatues 

tliefe,  Satrlus  Secundus  was  the  confidential  friend  and  to  pieces.     He  was  doomed  by  Tiberius  to  fulfer  death 

prime  agent  of  the  minilUr.     Whatever  was  this  man's  on  that  very  day  ;  but,  as  he  had  a  powerful  iaaion  in 

motive,  whether  fear,  or  views  of  intereft,  or  ingratitude  the  ienate,  it  was  not  thought  advifable,  for  the   mere 

(for  no  principle  ol  honour  can  be  imputed  to  him),  he  lormality  of  a  regular  condemnation,  to  hazard  a  dc- 

reiblved  to  betray  the  fecret  to  Tiberius.     For  this  pur-  bate.     Private  ordeis  were  given  to  Macro  to  difpatch 

pofe  he  addrefled  himfelf  to  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  him  without  delay  ;  but  the  coniul,  feeing  the  difpofi- 

Anthony  the  triumvir,  die  widow  of  Drufus,  and  the  tions  ot  the  people,  and  the  calm  neutrality  of  the  prx- 

mother  of  Germanicus.     When  this  illuftrious  woman,  tonan  guards,  judged  it  bell  to  re-aifemble  the  lathers. 


who  was  honoured  by  the  court  and  revered  by  the 
people,  heard  the  particulars,  (he  fcnt  difpatches  to  the 
emperor  by  one  of  her  flaves.  Tiberius  was  aftoniflied, 
but  not  diimayed.     The  danger  preifed  ;  his   habitual 

flownefs  was  out  of  feafon  ;   the  time  called  for  vigour  ,    .  

anddecifive  meafures.     He  fent  Macro  to  Rome,  with    of  three  days  \vas  thrown  into 

a  fpecial  commilllon  to  take  upon  him  the  command  ot 

the  pratorian  guards.     He  added  fall  inllruilions  tor 

his  conduifl  in  all  emergencies.     Early  in  the  motning 

on  the  15th,  before  the  kalends  of  November,  a  repoit 

was  fpread,  that  letters  had  arrived  at  Rome,  in  which 

the  emperor  fignified  his  intention  to  ail'ociate  Sejanus 

with  himfelf  in  the  tribunitian  power.     Tne  fenate  was 


They  met  in  tiie  temple  of  Concord.  With  one  voice 
Sejanus  was  condemned  to  die,  and  the  fentei;ce  was 
executed  wiihi  ut  delay.  He  was  llrangled  in  the  pri- 
fon.  His  body  was  dragged  to  the  Gemonix,  and,  af- 
ter every  fpecies  of  infult  iiom  the  populace,  at  the  end 

the  Tiber.  Such  was 
the  tragic  end  of  that  ambitious  favourite.  He  fell  a 
tenible  example  to  ;dl,  who,  in  any  age  or  country, 
may  hereafter  endeavour  by  their  vices  to  rife  above 
their  fellow-citizens. 

SEIGNIOR,  is,  in  its  general  fignification,  the  fame 
with  Jord ;  but  is  particularly  uled  for  the  lord  of  ths 
fee  as  of  a  manor,    as  feigneur  among  the  feudids  is 


fummoned  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  near  the  he  who  grants  a  fee  or  benefit  out  of  the  land  to 
imperial  palace.  Sejanus  attended  without  delay.  A  another ;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  having  granted 
party  of  the  prjEtorians  followed  him.  Macro  met  him  a\\.iy  the  ufe  and  profit  of  the  land,  the  piopcrty  or 
in  the  veftibule  of  the  temple.  He  approached  the  mi-  dominion  he  ftill  ret.iins  in  himfelf. 
nifter  with  all  demonftrations  of  profound  refptifl,  and  SEiGNlORjiGE,  is  a  royalty  or  prerogative  of  the 
taking  him  afide,  "  Be  not  furpriled  (he  laid)  that  you  king  of  Ei.gland,  whereby  he  claims  an  allowance  of 
have  no  letter  from  the  prince :  it  is  his  pleafure  to  de-  gold  and  lilver  bought  in  the  mafs  to  be  exchanged  for 
clare  you  his  colleague  in  the  tribunitian  power  ;  but  coin.  As  leigniorage,  out  of  every  pound  weight  of 
he  thinks  that  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance  (hould  be  gold,  the  king  had  tor  his  coin  5  s.  of  which  he  paid  to 
communicated  to  the  fatheis  by  the  voice  of  the  confuls.  the  mailer  ot  the  mint  fometimes  i  s.  and  fometimes  \  s. 
I  am  going  to  deliver  the  emperor's  orders."  Sejanus, 
elated  with  joy,  and  fluflied  with  his  new  dignity,  enter- 
ed the  fenate-houfe  ;  Macro  followed  him.  As  'oon  as 
the  conluls  arrived,  he  delivered  the  letter  from  Tibe- 
rius, and  immediately  went  forth  to  the  prxtorian 
guards.  He  informed  them,  that  by  order  of  tire 
prince,  a  large  donative  was  to  be  dillributed  among 
the  foldiers.     He  added,  that,  by  a  new  ccmmiffion, 


6  d.  Upon  every  pound  weight  of  filver,  the  leignior- 
age anfwered  to  the  king  in  the  time  of  Edward  111. 
was  iS  penny weit;hts,  which  then  amounted  to  about 
I  s.  out-of  which  he  fometimes  paid  8  d.  at  others  9  d.  to 
the  mailer.  In  the  reign  of  king  Henry  V.  the  king's 
leigniorage  of  every  pound  of  filver  was  15  d.  &c. 

SEIGNIORY,  is  borrowed  from  the  French  feig- 
tiairJi;  i.  e.  domiriulus,  i.nperiiim,  fr'mcipalus ;  and  ligni- 


he  himfelf  was  appointed  their   commanding  officer;     fies  with  us  a  manor  or  \ord{h\p,  fJj/iiory  de  Joicmans. 
and,  if  they  followed  him  to  the  camp,  they    would    Ss!gniory  in  grofs,  feems   to  be  the  title  of  him  who  is 


ot  lord  by  means  of  any  manor,  but  immediately  in  his 
own  perfon  ;  as  tenure  in  cupi.'i;  whereby  one  holds  of 
the  king  as  of  his  crown,  h/digniorv  in  grofs. 

SEIKS.     Sec  HiNDcsTAN,  p.  530. 

SEISIN,  in  law,  lignifies  poilelfion.  In  this  fenfe 
we  id), premitr  f.ijhi,  tor  the  fiifl  polieffion,  &c. 

Seilin  is  divided  into  that  in  deed  or  in  JaSl,  and  tliat 
in   uiTu.     A  feifin  in  iletd  is  where  a  potfelS'.n  is  aiff ually 


there  receive  the  promifed  bounty.  The  lure  was  not 
thrown  out  in  vain :  the  pntorian  guards  quitted 
their  lla'ion.  Laco,  who  Itood  near  at  hand,  imme- 
diately furroundcd  the  fenate-houfe  with  a  body  of 
the  city-cohorts. 

The  letter  to  the  confuls  was  confufed,  obfcure,  and 
tedious,  only  glancing  at  Sejanus,  till  at  lall  the  lan- 
giiage  of  inveflive  left  no  roum  for  doubt.       Sejanus 

kept  his  feat  like  a  man  benumbed,  fenfelefs  and  llupid  taken  :  but  a  feifin  in  latv  is,  where 
with  ailonilbment.  His  friends,  who  a  little  before 
congratulated  him  on  his  new  dignity,  deferted  him  en 
every  fide.  He  was  commanded  by  the  conful  to  rife 
and  follow  him,  and  being  loaded  with  irons,  was  con- 
ducted to  prifon.  His  downfal  filled  tlie  city  with  ex- 
ultation.    The   populace,  wlio  worlhipped  him  in  the 

,hour  of  profperity,  rejoiced  to  fee  tlie  fad  catallrophc    tate  he  is  fcifed,  &c. 
towJiichhe  was  nov/ reduced.  They  followed  in  crowds,       Seifin  of  ;i  fuperior  fervice  is  deemed  to  b 


ands  defcend,  and 
the  party  has  not  entered  thereon  ;  or  in  other  words, 
it  is  vherc  a  perfon  has  a  right  to  lands,  &c.  and  i*  by 
wrong  difieiied  cf  them.  A  feifin  in  law  is  held  to  be 
fu'.licicnt  ii  avow  on  ;  though  to  the  bringing  of  an  af- 
lize,  aiftual  feifin  is  required  ;  and  where  feifin  is  al- 
leged, the  perion  pleading  it  mull  lliow  of  what  el- 
he  is  fcifed,  &c.  ' 

a  feifin 
of 
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of  all  fuperior  and  cafual  fervices  that  are  incident  thcre- 
'  to  ;  and  feifin  of  it  lelFee  for  years,  is  fufiicieiit  for  hiin 
in  reverfion. 

Liviry  of  Skkih,  in  law,  an  efTential  ceremony  in 
tlie  conveyance  c-f  landed  properly  ;  being  r.o  oihsr 
than  the  pure  feodal  invcftilure,  or  delivery  of  corpo- 
ral poiTcffion  of  the  land  cr  tenenrient.  This  was  held 
abi'olutcly  Bcceflary  to  complete  the  dunation  ;  Nam 
feudum  Jine  invjlitura  Kullo  modo  conjlitiii  potu'it  ;  and 
an  ertate  was  then  only  perftd  when,  as  Fleia  eiprefles 
it  in  our  law,  Jit  juris  et  fe'ifinte  ci-ijutsSio.     See  Feof- 

MENT. 

Inveftitures,  in  their  original  rife,  were  probably  in- 
tended to  demonftrate  in  conquered  countries  tlie  adlual 
poffefllon  of  the  lord  ;  and  that  he  did  not  grant  a  bare 
litigious  right,  which  the  folJier  was  ill  qualified  to 
prolecute,  but  a  peaceable  and  tirm  pofiefiion.  And, 
at  a  lime  when  writing  was  fcldoni  praftifed,  a  mere 
oral  gift,  at  a  diftance  from  the  ("pot  that  was  given, 
was  not  likely  to  be  either  long  or  accurately  retained 
in  the  memory  ot  byftanders,  who  were  very  little  inte- 
leded  in  the  grant.  Afterwards  they  were  retained  as 
a  public  and  notorious  aift,  that  the  country  might  take 
notice  of  and  teflify  the  transfer  of  the  ellate  ;  and  that 
fuch  as  claimed  title  by  other  means  might  know  againd 
whom  to  bring  their  a>5iions. 

In  all  wcU-goveined  nations,  fome  notoriety  of  this 
kind  has  been  ever  held  requifite,  in  order  to  acquire 
and  afccicam  the  pr  pcrty  of  lands.  In  the  Rc-man 
\.ivr,  f!U;ium  (iaminium  was  not  faid  to  fubfift  unlefs  where 
a  man  had  both  the  rij^k  and  t!ie  corpora/  pojf.-ffi->n  ; 
whach  pollctTion  could  not  be  acquired  without  both  an 
a>:^ual  intention  to  potfefs,  and  an  afttial  feilin,  or  entry 
into  the  premiir^s,  cr  part  of  them  in  tlie  name  of  the 
whole.  A:id  eren  in  eccIeliallicHl  promotion?,  where 
the  freehold  partes  to  the  perfon  promoted,  corporal 
podelTion  is  required  at  this  day  to  veft  the  property 
completely  in  the  new  proprietor  ;  who,  according  to 
the  diftinfti^n  of  the  canonifts,  acquires  the_;a/  ad  rem, 
or  inchoate  and  imperfecfl  right,  by  nomination  and  in- 
ftitution  ;  but  not  the  jus  in  n,  or  complete  and  full 
right,  unlels  by  corporal  pofleflion.  Therefjre  in  dig- 
nities poffeOi'^in  is  given  by  ir.tlalment ;  in  reftorics  and 
vicarages  by  indi<5tion ;  wiiliont  which  no  temporal  rights 
accrue  to  the  miniller,  though  every  ecclefiallical  power 
is  vefted  in  him  by  inftitution.  Soalfo  even  in  defcents 
of  lands,  by  our  law,  which  are  caft  on  the  heir  by  a<51 
of  the  law  iifelf,  the  he-r  has  not  p'enum  dam'ninm,  or 
full  and  complete  owncrlliip,  till  lie  has  made  an  aflual 
corporal  entry  into  the  lands  :  for  if  he  dies  before  entry 
made,  hii  heir  lliall  not  he  entitled  to  take  tlie  po(Te(lion, 
but  the  heir  of  the  perfon  who  was  laft  aiflnally  feifed. 
It  is  not  therefore  only  a  mere  rij^ht  to  enter,  but  the 
aflunl  entry,  th.at  makes  a  man  complete  owner  ;  fo  as 
to  iranfmit  tlie  inlieritacce  to  his  own  heirs  :  nen  jus, 
fyd  feftna,  fact  jupi:ei)i. 

Yet  the  c  ■rp<iral  tradition  of  laiuh  beinj^  ibmetimes 
iticonvenent,  a  fymbolical  delivery  of  prir^ni'ii  was  in 
many  cafes  anciently  allowed  ;  by  transferring  fome- 
tjiing  near  at  hand,  in  the  prcfence  of  credible  wit- 
Heifc-,  which  by  agreement  fliould  ffrve  to  leprefcnt 
the  very  thing  defigned  to  be  conveyed  ;  and  an  occu- 
pancy of  this  fign  or  fymbol  was  permitted  as  equiva- 
lent to  occupancy  of  the  land  itfelf.  Among  the  J^-ws 
•ft'c  find  the  evidence  of  a  purchafe  thus  defined  in  the 
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book  of  Ruth  :  "  Now  this  was  the  reamier  in  former  , 
time  in  Ifrael,  concerning  redeeming  and  concernin!» 
changing,  for  to  confirm  all  things  :  a  man  plucked  <  ff 
his  flioe,  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbour  ;  and  this  was  a 
teRimony  in  Ifrael."  Among  the  ancient  Goths  and 
Swedes,  contrafls  for  the  fale  of  lands  were  made  in 
llie  prefenceof  witnefles,  who  extended  the  cloak  of 
the  buyer,  while  the  feller  caft  a  clod  of  the  land  into 
it,  in  order  to  give  polFcflion  ;  and  a  ftaff  or  wand  was 
alfo  delivered  from  the  vender  to  tlie  vendee,  whiclt 
paffed  through  the  hands  of  the  witnelfes.  With  our 
Saxon  ancellors  the  delivery  of  a  turf  was  a  neccfTary 
folemnity  to  cftablilh  the  conveyance  of  lands.  And, 
to  this  ii-^i.'^,  the  conveyance  of  our  copyhold  eflates  i; 
ufiially  made  from  the  feller  to  the  lord  or  his  ftcwarJ 
by  delivery  of  a  rod  or  verge,  and  ihtn  from  the  lord  to 
the  put  chafer  by  re-delivery  of  the  fame  in  the  prefer.ce 
of  a  jury  of  tenants. 

Conveyances  in  writing  were  the  laft  and  moft  re- 
fined improvement.  The  mere  delivery  of  polfefilor., 
either  aiftual  or  fymbolical,  depending  on  the  ocular 
teftimony  or  remembrance  of  tiic  witnefles,  was  liable 
to  be  forgotten  or  mifreprcfented,  and  became  frequent- 
ly incapable  of  proof.  Befides,  the  new  occafions  and 
necellities  introduced  by  the  advancement  of  commerce, 
required  means  to  be  d<vifed  of  charging  and  incumber- 
ing eftatcs,  and  of  making  them  liaoie  to  a  multitude  of 
conditions  and  minute  delignation*,  f^r  tlie  purpofes  of 
raifing  money,  without  an  abfolutc  fale  of  the  land  ; 
and  f.imetimes  the  like  proceedings  were  found  ufeful 
in  order  to  make  a  decent  and  competent  proviCion  for 
tlie  numerous  branches  of  a  family,  and  for  other  do- 
meliic  views.  None  of  which  could  be  aiT.'fled  by  a 
mere,  fimple,  corporal  transfer  of  the  foil  from  one  man 
to  another,  which  was  principally  calculated  for  convey- 
ing an  alifolute  unlimited  dominion.  Written  deeds 
were  therefore  introduced,  in  order  to  fpecify  and  ptr- 
petoate  the  peculiar  purp  ifes  ot  the  party  who  convey- 
ed :  yet  Hill,  for  a  very  long  feries  of  years,  they  were 
never  made  ufe  of,  but  in  company  with  the  more  an- 
cient and  notorious  method  of  transfer  by  delivery  of 
corporal  polfefllon. 

Livery  of  feifin,  by  the  common  law,  is  rccetrary  to 
be  made  upon  every  grant  of  an  eftate  of  fretliold  in  he- 
reditaments corporeal,  whether  of  inheritance  or  for  life 
only.  In  hereditaments  iocorporeal  it  is  impoflible  to 
be  made  ;  for  they  are  not  the  objeifl  of  the  fenfes  :  and 
in  leafes  for  j'ears,  or  ether  chattel  interefts,  it  is  not 
necelfary.  In  leafes  for  years  indeed  an  aflnal  r»/rj  is 
niceflary,  to  voft  the  eftate  in  the  leff.e :  for  a  bare  leafs 
gives  him  only  a  right  to  enter,  v.  hich  is  called  his  inte- 
relt  in  tlie  term,  or  int^rrje  termn'i :  and  v. l>en  he  enteri 
in  purfiiance  of  that  right,  he  is  then,  and  not  before, 
in  poffeiTlon  of  his  term,  and  complete  tenant  for  ye.irr^. 
This  entry  by  the  tenant  himfelf  ferves  ilie  purpofe  of 
notoriety,  as  well  as  livery  of  feifin  C-om  the  granter 
could  have  done  ;  which  it  would  have  '-een  improper 
to  have  given  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  that  filemiiity  >s  ap- 
propriated to  the  conveyance  of  a  freehold.  And  t\\\i 
is  one  reafon  why  freeholds  cannot  be  m.iJe  to  com- 
mence in  futti'o,  bccan  e  they  cannot  (at  the  common 
law)  be  made  but  by  livery  of  feifm;  which  li^erjr,  be- 
ing  an  actual  manual  tradition  of  th.e  land,  inuft  t«k« 
cft'eft  ir;  prrfcnti,  or  not  at  all. 

Liverv  of  feifin  is  cither  in  difeil,  or  in  L':: 
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Scilin,  Livery  in  deed,  is  thus  performed.  Tlie  feoffor,  lefTor, 

Seize,      or  his  altorney,  togciher  wit'i  the  feofice,  lelfee,  or  his 
•^'^''^^  attirniy,  (for  tiiis  may  as  cffeftiially  be  done  by  de- 
puty or  attorney   us  by   tlie  principals   themfclves    in 
p:iibn),  come  to  the  Ian  1  or  to  the  houfe  ;  and  tlierc, 
iii  the    prefence  of  wiineffes,    declare  the   contents  of 
the  fcoftniiiit  or  leafe  on  which  livery   i«  to  be  made. 
Ani  then  the  f.-olibr,  if  it  be  of  land,  doth  deliver  to 
ihe  feoiTee,  a".l  other  perfons  being  out  of  the  ground, 
a   clod   or  turf,  cr   a  twig  or   bough  there  growing, 
vith  vords  to  this  effeifl  :  "  1  deliver  thefe  to  you  in 
li.e  name  of  feifin  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  con- 
tained in  this  deed."     But,  it"  it  be  of  a  houfe,  the 
Jeoffor  mud  take  the  ring  or  latch  of  the   door,  the 
hjufe    bting  quite  empty,  and  deliver  it  to  the  feotl'ee 
in  the  fame  form  ;  and   then  the   feoffee  mud   enler 
alor.e,  and  fliul  the  door,  and  then  opei   it,  and  let 
in  the  others.     If  the  conveyance  or  ieoffnient  be  of 
divers  lands,.  l>ing  fcattered  in  one  and  the  fame  coun- 
IV,  ihe  1   in  the  feoffor's   polfefl'ion,  livery  of  f(.ifin   of 
uny  parcel,  in  the  name  of  the    r.-fl,  fnfficeth  f  5r  all  ; 
but  if  they  be  in   feveral  counties,  there  muft   be  as 
raany  liveries  as  there  are  counties.     For,  it  the  title  to 
thefe   lands   comes   to   be  difputed,  there  muft  be  as 
jnany  trials  as  there  are  counties,  and  the  jury  of  one 
lounty  are  no  judges  of  the  notoriety  of  a  i.i&.  in  ano- 
ther.    Befidef,  anciently,  this  feifin  was  obliged  to  be 
delivered  coram  paribus  de  viciiie'o,  before  the  peers  or 
ire-. holders   oi        j   neighbourhood,  who   atteiled  fuch 
delivery  in  the  body  or  on  the  back  of  the  deed;  ac- 
cording to   the  rule  of  the  feodal  law,   Funs  dhenl  iii^ 
Ijrejj'i:  inivjtilura  feudi,  et  tioii  ali'i :  for  which  this  reafon 
is  exprefsly  given  ;  becaufe  the  peers  or  vaffals  of  the 
lord,  being  bound  by  their  oath  of  fe.tlty,  will  take  care 
that  no   traud  be  committed  to  his  prejudice,  which 
liiangers  might  be  apt  to  connive  at.     And  though  af- 
terwards  the  ccular  attetlation   of  the  pares  wa?  held 
unneceflUry,  aiid  livery  might  be  made  before  any  cre- 
dible witueffes,  yet  the  trial,  in  cafe  it  was  difputed, 
^like  that  of  all  other  attellatior.s),  was  (till  referved  to 
x\\t  pares  or  j'lry  of  the  county.     Alfo,  if  the  lands  be 
out  on  Icafe,  though   all  lie  in  the  fame  county,  there 
luufl  be  as  many  llverie?  as  there  are  tenants  :  becaufe  no 
l.very  can  he  made  in  this  cafe,  but  by  tlie  conf.'nt  of 
the  particular  tciLint  ;  and  the  confeiu  nf  one  will  not 
bind  the  reff.     And  in  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  prudent,  and 
tifual,  to  indorfe  the  livery  of  feiiin  on  the  back  of  the 
deed,  fpecifying  the  manner,  pi  tee,  and  time  of  making 
it  ;  together  with  the  names  of  the  witnefles,    And  thus 
mucli  for  livery  in  deed. 

l.ivery  in  laiu  is  where  the  fame  is  not  made  on 
the  land,  but  in  Jight  of  it  ov\y  ;  the  feoffor  faying  to 
the  feoffee,  "  1  give  you  yonder  lanJ,  enter  and  take 
poficHion."  Heie,  if  the  feoffee  enters  during  the  life 
of  the  fe:fror,  it  is  a  good  livery,  but  not  otherwife  ; 
unL'fs  he  dares  not  enter  though  fear  of  his  life  or  bo- 
dily harm  ;  and  tli:n  his  continual  claim,  made  yearly 
in  due  form  of  law,  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  lands,  will 
fufhce  without  an  entry.  'Dii,  livery  in  law  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  given  or  received  by  attorney,  but  only  by  the 
parties  themfclves. 

SEIZE,  in  the  fea-l.inguage,  is  to  make  fall  or 
bind,  particularly  to  faften  two  ropes  together  \rith 
rope-yarn.  The  feizing  ol  a  boat  is  a  rope  tied  to  a 
ring  or  little  chain  in  the  fore-fliip  of  the  boat,  by  which 
iPvans  it  is  faflened  to  tlie  ftde  of  the  fhip. 
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SEIZURE,  in  commerce,  an  arrefl  of  fonie  mer- 
chandife,  moveable,  or  other  matter,  either  in  confe- 
quence  of  fome  law  or  of  fome  e.xprefs  order  of  the  ^, 
fivereign.  Contraband  goods,  thofe  fraudulently  en- 
tered, or  landed  without  entering  at  all,  or  at  wrong 
places,  are  fubjeifl  to  feizure.  In  feizures  in  Engl.md,  one 
half  goes  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  to  the  king. 

iSELAGO,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  angtofpern'ia 
order,  belonging  to  the  didynainia  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  48ih  order, 
A^gregalje.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  :  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  capillary,  with  the  limb  nearly  cqua',  and  a 
fingle  feed.     There  are  22  fpecies. 

6ELDEN  (Jnhn)  called  by  Grotics  the  glory  of 
Er,g!cii:l,  was  born  at  S.ilvington  in  Sulftx,  in  1584. 
He  was  educated  at  the  free-fchool  at  Chicheller  ; 
whence  he  was  fent  to  Hart-Hall  in  the  univerfity  ci 
0.xford,  where  lie  (laid  four  years.  In  1612,  he  enter- 
ed himielf  in  Clilford'b  Inn,  in  order  to  fludy  the  law  ; 
and  about  two  years  after  removed  to  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, where  he  fuon  acquired  great  repitation  by  his 
learning.  He  had  already  pnblilhed  fiveral  ofliis  works; 
and  this  year  wrote  veilcs  in  I.atm,  Greek,  and  Eng- 
lilh,  upon  Mr  Willian  Browne's  Brit.mnia's  Paftorals. 
In  1614,  he  publilhed  his  Titles  of  Honour  ;  and  in 
1616,  his  Ncteb  on  Sir  J  ihn  Fortefcue's  book  De  Lau- 
ddius  Lsgum  Aiigla.  In  1618,  he  publilhed  his  Hilfory 
of  Tythes ;  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  and 
v.is  animadverted  upon  by  leveral  writers ;  and  for  that 
book  he  was  called  before  the  high  commillion  cotirt, 
and  obliged  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his 
forrow  for  having  publilhed  it.  In  1 62  r,  being  fent  for 
by  the  parliament,  though  he  was  not  then  a  member 
of  that  houfe,  and  giving  his  opinion  very  f.rongly  in 
favjur  of  their  privileges  in  oppofition  tn  the  cotirt,  he 
was  committed  to  the  cuflody  of  the  iherifif  of  Lon- 
don, bat  was  fet  at  liberty  after  five  weeks  confinement. 
In  1623,  he  was  chofen  burgefs  for  Lancader  ;  but, 
amidll  all  the  divifions  1  f  the  nation,  kept  himfelf  neu- 
ter, profecuting  his  ftudies  with  fuch  application, 
that  though  he  was  the  next  year  chofen  reader  of 
Lyon's  Inn,  he  refufcd  to  perform  that  office.  In  1825, 
he  was  chofen  burgefs  for  Great  Bedwin  in  Wiltfhire, 
to  ferve  in  the  firll  pailianient  or  King  Charle.-.  I.  in 
which  he  declared  himfelf  warmly  againlf  the  duke  of 
Buckingham;  and  on  his  Grace's  being  impeached  by 
the  Houfe  of  Common^  wms  appointed  one  of  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  articles  agiinll  him,  In  1627  and  162S, 
he  oppofed  the  court  p.irty  with  great  vigour.  Th'5 
parliament  being  prorogued  to  January  20,  1C29,  Mr 
Selden  retired  to  tlie  eail  of  Ktnt's  houfe  at  Wreff,  in 
Bedfordlhire,  where  he  finllhed  his  Marmora  Arunde- 
liana.  The  parliament  being  met,  he,  among  otliers, 
ag.iin  diitinguidied  himfeli  by  his  zeal  againlf  the  court ; 
v.-hen  the  king  dllfolving  the  parliament,  ordered  feveral 
of  the  members  to  be  brought  before  the  King's-Bench 
bar,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Among  thefe  w-as 
Mr  Selden,  who  infilfing  on  the  benefit  of  tlie  laws,  and 
refufing  to  make  his  fulimifiion,  was  removed  to  the 
King's-Bench  prlfon.  Being  here  in  danger  of  his  life, 
on  account  of  tlie  jilague  then  raging  in  Southwaik,  he 
petitioned  the  lord  high  treafurer,  at  the  end  of  Tiini- 
ly-term,  to  intercede  with  his  Majelly  that  he  might  be 
removed  to  the  Gate-Houfe,  Wellminfler,  which  was 
granted  :  but  in  Michaelmas  teim  following,  the  judges 
objecting  to  the  lord  tieafurei's  warrant,  by  which  he 
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hftd  been  removed  to  the  Gate-houfe,  an  order  was  made 
for  conveying  him  back  to  the  King's  Bench,  whence 
he  was  releal'ed  in  the  hutcr  end  of  the  fame  year  ;  but 
fifteen  years  after,  the  parliament  ordered  him  50CCI. 
for  the  lofl'ei  he  had  fuftaincd  on  this  occaficn.  He  was 
afterwards  crmn;itted,  with  fevtra!  other  gentlemen,  for 
difperfmg  a  libel ;  but  the  author,  who  was  abroad,  being 
difcovered,  they  were  at  length  fet  at  liberty.  In  1634, 
a  dilpute  arifing  between  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  con- 
cerning the  heriifig  filhery  on  the  Briafh  coaft,  lie  was 
prevailed  npin  by  archbilhop  Laud  to  draw  up  his 
Mare  Claufum,  in  anfwer  to  Giolius's  Merc  Llkrum  : 
which  greatly  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the 
court.  In  1640,  he  was  chofen  member  for  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford  ;  when  he  again  tppofed  the  courr, 
though  he  might,  by  compl)ing,  have  raifed  himfelf  to 
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very  confiderable  ports.  In  1643,  he  was  appf  inted 
one  of  the  l.iy-niembers  to  fit  in  the  alfembly  ot  divinss 
at  Wcdminftcr,  and  was  the  fame  year  appointed  keeper 
of  the  records  in  the  Tower.  Wh'lil  he  attended  his 
duty  in  the  airtrmb'jy,  a  warm  debate  arofe  refpcfling 
the  diilance  of  Jericho  from  .Jerufalem.  The  party 
which  contended  fcr  the  fhorteft  dillar.ce,  urged,  as  a 
proof  of  ihcir  opinion  being  well-founded,  that  fifhes 
were  carried  from  the  one  city  to  the  other,  and  inld  in 
the  maiket.  Tl-.eir  adveif.iries  were  ready  to  yield  to 
the  ftrce  of  this  conclufive  argument,  when  Selden, 
who  difpiftd  both  parties,  a';  well  as  the  frivolou'.ncfs  of 
the  dilp.ne,  excl.iimed,  "  Perhaps  the  filhcs  were  fak- 
ed !"  This  unexpecled  remark  lelt  the  viflory  doubt- 
ful, and  renewed  the  debate  j  and  our  authrr,  who  was 
fitk  of  fiich  trifling,  foon  fiund  employmetit  more  fuit- 
ed  to  his  genius  ;  f  r,  in  1645,  ^^  ^'^^  made  one  of  the 
commillioners  if  the  admiralty.  Tlie  lame  year  he 
was  unanimoufly  eleifled  mafter  of  Tiinity-cdlege, 
Cambridge  ;  but  declined  accepting.  He  died  in  1654  ; 
and  was  interred  in  the  Temple-church,  \\hcre  a  n.onu- 
ment  is  ereifled  to  his  memory.  Dr  Wilkes  obferves, 
tliat  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  gravity  and  preatnefs 
of  foul,  averfe  to  flatteiy,  liberal  to  fcholars,  charitable 
to  the  poor  ;  and  though  he  had  gre.it  latitude  in  his 
principles  with  regard  to  ecclefiaftical  power,  yet  he 
had  a  fmcere  regard  to  the  church  of  Engl.md.  He 
wrote  many  learned  works  befides  thofe  already  men- 
tioned ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  i.  Df  Jure  Kalu- 
rali  Isf  Gentium  juxia  Dijciplinam  Hebraorum-  2.  De 
Nupliis  iff  Dh<orciis.  3.  De  Anno  C'lv'di  velerum  Heir  a- 
o'-iim.,  4.  De  Numm'is.  5.  De  Di'is  Syris.  6.  U\or 
Hebraka.  7.  J^^ni  Anglorum  Faiia  altera,  &c.  All  his 
works  were  printed  together  in  1726,  in  3  vols  folio. 

SELENITES,  in  natural  hiltiry,  the  name  of  a  large 
dafs  of  foffils  the  chara(fters  of  which  are  thcfe  :  they 
are  bodies  compofed  of  flender  and  fcarce  vifible  fila- 
ments, arringed  into  fine,  even,  and  thin  flakes  ;  and 
thofe  difpofed  into  regular  figures,  in  the  fevcral  diffe- 
rent genera,  approaching  to  a  rhomb  lide,  or  hexa  gular 
column,  or  a  rcdangled  parallelogram  ;  fifllle,  like  the 
talcs,  but  they  not  only  lie  in  a  horizontal,  but  alfo  in  a 
perpendicular  diredion  :  they  are  flexile  in  a  fmall  de- 
gree, but  not  at  all  elaftic  ;  they  do  not  ferment  with 
acid  menftrua,  but  readily  calcine  in  the  fire.  Of  this 
clafs  there  are  feven  orders  of  bodies,  and  under  thofe 
ten  genera.  The  fekni'.H  of  the  firll  order  arc  thofe 
compofed  of  horizontal  plates,  and  approaching  to  a 
rhoniboidal  f. Tm  :  of  the  fecond  are  thofe  compofed  <  f 
horizontal  plates,  arranged  into  a  columnar  and  arguLir 


form  :  of  the  thii  d  are  thofe  whofe  filaments  arc  fcarce 
vifibly  arranged  into  plates,  but  which,  in  the  whole 
made?,  appear  rather  of  a  llriated  than  of  a  tubulated 
ftiufluie  :  of  ihe  fcurlh  ate  thofe  wliich  are  flat,  but  of 
no  determinatcly  angular  figure  :  cf  the  filth  are  thofe 
formed  of  plates,  perpendicularly  arranged  :  of  the  fixth 
are  thofe  formed  of  congeries  of  plates,  arranged  int^j 
the  figure  of  a  ft.ir  ;  and  f  f  the  ftventh  are  thofe  of  .1 
complex  and  indeterminate  figure. 

Ot  the  firft  of  thefe  orders  there  are  three  genera. 

1.  The  liptodecarbomlcs.  2.  The  fachojicarl.ombts.  3.  Tlvi 
telradccathomles.  Of  the  fecond  order  there  are  alio  th'ee 
genera,  i.  'V\\t  ijehnambhaes.  2.  The  ifan.blucej.  3.  The 
oxiieitc.  Of  the  third  order  there  is  only  one  known  ge- 
nu?, the  hamb'.uch.  Of  tiie  fourth  order  there  is  alfo  only 
one  known  genus,  ihc  faniJin.  Of  the  fiith  order  thero 
is  alfo  only  one  known  genus,  the  cat/:etoli/ei.  Of  the 
fixth  order,  there  are  two  genera,      i.  Tht  lepajlra. — 

2.  The  Irhhejira.  Of  the  fever.th  order  there  is  onl)- 
one  genus  the  fymp.'exia. 

The  (Iruifture  of  the  felcnifs  of  all  the  genera  cf  tl.i: 
firft  ordtr  is  exadily  alike  ;  they  are  all  compofed  of  a 
great  number  of  broad  flakes  or  pljtes,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  extern. illy  refcmblir.g  the  flakes  of  the  foliaccru-. 
talis  :  thofe  aie  of  the  length  ard  breadth  of  the  whdc 
mafs  ;  the  tcp  and  bottom  being  each  01. ly  one  fucli 
plate,  nnd  thi  fe  between  them,  in  like  m.'.nner,  each 
comp'ete  and  Angle  ;  and  the  body  may  alwajs  be  eafily 
and  evenly  fplit,  acconling  to  the  direflion  of  thef- 
flakes.  Thcfe  differ,  however,  extremely  from  the 
talcs,  for  they  are  each  compofed  of  a  number  cf  paral- 
lel threads  or  filaments,  which  aie  ufually  difpofed  pa- 
rallelly  to  the  fides  of  the  bot'y,  though  fcmetimes  pa- 
ralielly  to  its  ends.  In  many  of  the  fpecies  they  aiu 
a!fo  divided  by  parallel  line',  placed  at  a  confiderable 
diilance  from  each  other,  and  the  plates  in  fplitting  of- 
ten break  at  thefe  lines  ;  add  to  this,  that  they  are  n<  c 
elallic,  and  that  they  readily  calcine.  The  llrudur.: 
( f  thi  fe  ot  the  fecond  order  is  the  fame  with  that  of  ihc 
firft  ;  but  tiiat  in  many  of  the  fpecimcns  of  them  tlv: 
filaments  of  wh'ch  the  plates  are  compofed  run  in  two 
dirciftions,  and  meet  in  an  obtule  angle  ;  and  in  the 
middle  there  is  generally  feen  in  this  cafe  a  ftraight  line 
running  the  wh.ole  length  of  the  column  and  fmall  par- 
cels of  clay  infinuating  themfelves  into  this  crack,  repre- 
fent  in  it  tiie  figure  of  an  ear  of  grafs  fo  raturaily,  as  to 
have  deceived  many  into  a  belief  that  there  was  really 
an  ear  of  grafs  there.  The  other  orders  confilling  only 
of  fingle  gene-a,  the  llruflure  cf  each  is  explained  under 
the  generical  name. 

SfLENiTES,  in  chemiftry,  called  a.\i'o  ^ypfum  fpatrfam, 
a  fpecies  of  gypfum  tr  plafter  c>f  Paris.  See  Gyp- 
sum. 

SELENOGRAPHY,  a  branch  of  cofmogr?phr, 
which  dtlcribcs  the  moon  and  all  the  parts  and  appear- 
ances thereof,  as  geography  docs  thcfe  of  the  earth. 
See  Moon. 

SELEUCIA,  (anc.  goeg.),  fnrnamcd  Balylonif, 
becaufe  lituated  on  its  conhn  s,  at  the  cnfliience  ot  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Polemy  places  it  in  Melbpo- 
tarnia.  It  is  called  alfo  Seliiciti  ad  Tigrim,  (Polybius. 
Strabo,  Ifidorus,  Charice.  us)  ;  wallicd  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Euphrates,  om  the  eall  by  'hcTigtis,  (Therpliy- 
hiiflus)  ;  generally  agrc.-d  to  have  been  '  u:lt  <  r  cnl  irTfd 
by  Scleucus  Nicanoi,  mnl'-r  of  the  e.ift  after  Alrxat!- 
der;  by  means  of  which  D.ibyl  n  came  to  Le  d.'!>itcd. 
I  i  3  It 
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It  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  called  C}.te,  (Ammian, 
Eutropius)  ;  though  others,  as  Arrian,  diftinguilh  it, 
as  a  village,  from  Stluc'ui :  and,  accordinjj  to  Zofimus, 
the  ancient  name  of  Selucia  was  Zocbajla.  Now  calkd 
Bagdad.  E.  Long.  44.  21.  N.  Lat.  33.  10.  There 
were  many  other  cities  ol  the  fdme  name,  all  built  by 
Seleucus  Nicanor. 

SELEUCIDiE,  in  chronology.  Era  of  the  Se- 
leucids,  or  the  S)  to-Macedonian  era,  \\  a  computa- 
tiMii  of  time,  commencing  from  the  ellablilhment  ot  the 
Sehucidx,  a  race  of  Greek  kings,  who  reigned  as  fuc- 
teflbrs  of  Alexander  the  Gie.it  in  Syria,  as  the  Ptole- 
mies did  in  E'<ypt.  This  era  we  find  exprcllcd  in  the 
books  of  the  Maccabee?,  and  on  a  gieat  number  of 
Greek  medals  llruck  by  the  cities  of  Syria,  &c.  The 
Ratbins  call  it  the  era  cfcontraSls,  and  the  Arabs  tkrlk 
ddkarnnin,  \.h?.t  is,  the  "  era  of  the  two  horns."  Accord- 
ing to  the  befl  accounts,  the  firft  year  of  this  era  falls 
in  the  year  311  B.  C.  being  12  years  after  Alexander's 
death. 

SELEUCUS  (Nirai>or),  one  of  the  cb'cf  generals 
under  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  after  his  death,  founder 
of  t:.e  race  of  princes  called  SelcucUie.  lie  is  equally  ce- 
lebrated as  a  renfv">vned  warrior,  and  as  the  father  oi  his 
people  ;  yet  his  virtues  ciuki  not  proted  him  from  the 
futal  ambition  of  Ceraiinns,oneoi  his  courtiers,  by  whom 
be  was  alT.itTmated  280  B.  C. 

SELF-Heal,  the  Prunella  Vulgaris  i  f  Linnxns. 
The  llem  is  ere5>,  and  about  tigi'.t  or  ten  inches  hiu;h. 
The  Icavesgrow  on  foot-rtalk?,  are  ovato-oblong,  flight- 
ly  indenled,  ard  fomewhat  h;iiry.  The  bra(fleac  are  heart- 
fhiped,  oppofite,  and  fringed.  The  flowers  are  white  or 
purplllh,  grow  in  denfi  fpikes,  and  are  termmal.  This 
plant  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  meadows  and  pafture 
ground?,  and  floweis  in  June  and  July. 

Tl.is  herb  is  recommended  as  a  mild  reftringent  and 
vu'nerary  in  fpittings  oi  blood,  and  other  hemorrhagies 
and  iluxcs ;  and  in  gnrgarifms  againfl  aphtha  and  inllam- 
mations  of  the  f.iiices.  Its  virtues  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  great  ;  to  the  talle  it  difcovers  a  very  flight  aufterity 
or  bitierilhnefs,  wl.ich  Is  more  icnllble  In  the  flowery  tops 
than  in  the  leavs«,  thoiigli  the  latter  are  generally  di- 
rciffed  for  medicinal  ufe. 

SuLf-Cn'ii'ianJ,  is  that  Heady  equanimity  which  en- 
ables a  man  in  every  fituallon  to  exert  his  re.iibning 
frtcul'.y  with  caolnels,  and   to  do  what  the  prefent  cir- 
cumlt.irces  require.   It  depends  much  upon  the  natur<il 
tempcranieritot  the  body,  «ndmoch  upon  the  moral  cul- 
liv.dtion  of  the  mind.       He   who  erjoys  good  healih, 
and  has  br;>c;d  his  fame  by  ejcrcfe,    has  always  a 
greater  command  of  himlclf  than  a  man  of  equal  mental 
powers,  who  h  is  fuiFered  his  conflltution  to  become  re- 
Lixed   by   indolence  ;  and  lie  wlio  has  from  his  early 
youth  been  accaft.'mcd  to  make  Ills  pallions  fubmlt  to 
his  reafin,  mull,  in  any  fudden  emergency,  be  more 
capable  »'f   arting  properly    than  he  who  has  tamely 
yielded  to  his  pilllor.     Hence   it  is  that  reclufe  and 
llter.iry  men,  v  hen  forced  into  the  bullle  of  public  life  ; 
are  incapab'e  cf  a£>ing  where  promptnefs  is  requilite  ; 
and  that  men  who  have  once  <  r  twice  yielded  to  a  fenfe 
of  impending  danger  Itldt  m  acquire  afterwards  that 
command  of  ihemielves  which  may  be  necefTary  t«  ex- 
tricate ihem  from  fubfi-quent  dangers.     In  one  of  the 
sarlieft  battles  fought  by  the  late  king  of  Pruflia,the  fove- 
tf'gu  Wixs  annmg  the  Sril  men  who  quitted  l!ie  field ; 
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had  he  behaved  in  the  fame  manner  a  fecond  and  a  third 
time,  he  would  never  have  become  that  hero  whofe  ac- 
tions allonilhed  Europe.  A  celebrated  engineer  among 
tlie  Englilh,  who  was  well  known  to  the  writer  of  this 
Ihort  article,  had  little  fcience,  and  was  a  ftranger  to 
the  principles  of  his  own  art ;  but  being  polleffed  of  a 
lirm  and  vigorous  frame,  and  having  been  accuflomed 
to  ftruggle  with  dangers  and  difficulties,  he  liad  fuch  a 
conllant  command  ot  hlmfelf,  as  enabled  him  to  employ 
with  great  coolnefs  every  necelfary  refource  in  the  day 
of  battle. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  battle,  and  in  tlie  face  of  imme- 
diate danger,  that  fclf-comanand  is  neccflary  to  enable  a 
mxw  to  ac^  with  propriety.  There  is  no  fituation  in  life 
where  dltficultles,  greater  or  lefs,  are  not  to  be  encoun- 
tered ;  and  he  who  would  pa's  through  life  with  com- 
fort to  himfelf,  and  with  utility  to  the  public,  mult  en- 
deavour to  keep  his  palfions  in  conllant  fubJLiftion  to  his 
reafon.  No  man  can  enjoy  without  Inquietude  what  he 
cannot  lofe  without  pain ;  and  no  man  who  is  overwhelm- 
ed with  del'pondency  under  any  fudden  misfortune  can 
exert  the  talents  necelfary  to  retrieve  Ids  circumlLince'i. 
We  ought,  therefore,  by  every  means  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  couftant  ecmmand  of  ourfelves  ;  and  nowhere 
Ihall  we  find  better  leilijns  for  this  purpofe  than  in  an- 
cient Lacedemcn.  There  certain  occupations  were  ap- 
pointed far  each  fcx,  for  every  liour,  and  for  every  fea- 
Ibn  cf  life.  In  a  life  always  aftlve,  the  pallions  have 
nocpportunlty  to  deceive,  leduce,  or  corrupt;  and  the 
nervous  fyllem  acquires  a  firmnefs  which  makes  it  a  fit 
inllrument  to  a  vigorous  mind. 

SRiF-Defence  implies  not  only  the  prefervation  of 
one's  lite,  but  alfo  the  proteiffion  of  his  property,  be- 
ciiufe  without  property  life  cannot  be  preferved  in  a  ci- 
vilized nation.  The  extent  of  property  elfential  to  life 
is  indeed  fmall,  and  this  c^nfideration  may  enable  us  to 
decide  a  queftion  which  f  me  morallfts  have  made  intri- 
cate. By  what  means,  it  has  been  afked,  may  a  man 
protect  his  property  .^  May  he  kill  the  perfon  who  at- 
tacks it,  if  he  cannot  otherwlfe  repel  the  attack  ? 

That  a  man,  in  a  ifate  of  nature,  may  kill  the  per- 
fon who  make:,  an  attack  en  his  lite,  it  he  cannot  other- 
wile  repel  the  attack,  is  a  trutli  which  lias  never  been 
controverted  ;  and  he  may  do  the  fime  in  civil  fbciety, 
if  his  danger  be  fo  imminent  that  it  can  ;ot  be  exerted 
by  the  interpolition  ot  the  protection  provided  for  ind- 
vlduals  by  the  ft  ite.  In  all  poffible  lituations,  except 
the  three  fullowing,  whatever  is  ablolutely  necelfary  to 
the  prefervation  ot  life  may  be  lawfully  performed,  for 
the  law  of  le'f  prefervati'  n  is  the  firll  and  moft  lacred 
of  tho.'e  laws  which  are  imprelled  upon  every  mind  by 
the  author  of  nature. 

The  three  excepted  fituations  are  thofc  of  a  foldicr 
in  the  day  of  battle,  of  a  criminal  about  to  fufFer  by  the 
laws  of  his  country,  and  of  a  man  called  upon  to  re- 
nounce lis  religion.  The  f  Idler  hazards  his  life  in  ths 
molt  honourable  of  all  caules,  and  cannot  betray  his 
truft,  or  play  the  coward,  without  incurrmg  a  high  de- 
gree of  moral  turpitude.  He  knows  that  the  very  pro- 
fellion  in  which  he  is  engaged  neceffarily  I'ubjcfts  him 
to  danger  ;  and  he  voluntarily  incurred  that  danger  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  vvhich,  with  great  propriety, 
annexes  to  his  profcllion  peculiar  privileges  and  much 
glory.  The  criminal  under  fentence  of  death  cannot, 
with;  Ui  adding  to  his  gullr,  refill  the  execution  of  that 
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fenience ;  for  the  power  of  infliding  paniikraent  is  el 
'  fenti^l  CO  fociety,  itud  fociciy  is  the  ortlinance  of  God, 
(ke  vJociety).  The  man  who  is  called  upon  to  re 
nuuiice  his  religion  ought  to  lubmit  to  ilie  crueilcH 
death  rather  tlian  comply  with  tflat  reijuell,  lincc  reh- 
gioii  ishii  only  lecurity  tor  luiuie  ami  permanent  hap- 
piiitfs.  liut  in  every  other  Ijtuation,  that  which  is  ab- 
loluicly  neceliary  to  the  prelei ration  ot  lile  is  undoubt- 
edly Jawtui.  Hence  a  u,  that  a  perlon  lii>kipg  in  wa- 
ter is  i.evcr  tliought  Cu  be  guilty  it  any  trinic,  ihcugh 
he  drag  his  iicignoour  alter  him  by  his  endeavours  to 
tavchiui.tilt  ;  aiiU  Iteuce,  too,  a  man  in  danger  oi  peiilh- 
iiig  by  lliipwrtcK  may  drive  another  iroai  a  pianL  which 
ciiniot  carry  th(.in  Ooth,  tur  lince  oneol  two  lives  mult 
be  lull,  no  law,  human  or  divine,  calls  upon  either  of 
them  to  preter  his  neiglibour's  hte  to  his  own. 

Uut  though  the  iiglns  of  felt-Jefence  authoiifi:  us 
to  repel  ev^iy  attack  made  upon  our  life,  an»l  in  cales 
of  extremity  to  lave  ourielves  ac  the  expeiice  ol  [he  lilc 
ot  our  iiiiK-cciil  neigliboUi  ,it  n  not  lu  evident  that,  ratlier 
than  give  to  an  uhjuii  demand  a  lew  Ihiilings  or  pounds, 
vc  ut.ty  lawlui.yuepiive  a  tcUow  creature  ot  liie,  and  tli; 
pubiK  ot  a  citueii.  A  tew  puandslolt  may  beealily  re- 
gaineJ  ;  Out  lile  when  lolt  can  never  be  recoverd.  If  tiiele 
poUuUs,iiiiteetJ,  be  the  whole  of  a  man's  property  ;  it  they 
mclude  his  cloiiies,  hii  loou,  and  the  huufe  where  he  Ihei- 
tcrs  lii>  head — there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that,  rather 
than  part  with  them,  he  ni.iy  lawluUy  kill  ilie  aggrelior, 
lor  uo  man  canexilt  without  Iheiter,  lood,  and  raiment. 
But  it  IS  Icldom  that  an  attempt  is  made,  t  r  is  indeed 
practicable,  to  rob  a  man  at  once  ot  alltijathe  pollelics. 
'A'he  quiiiion  then  of  any  iinpoitance  ii,  May  a  man  put 
a  robber  to  death  rather  than  part  with  afmall  part  t>f 
his  properly  ?  Mr  Paley  doubts  whether  he  could  inno- 
cently do  lo  in  a  liate  of  nature,  "  becaule  it  cannot  be 
contended  to  be  tor  the  augmentation  ot  humaB  happi- 
nels,  that  one  man  ihould  iofe  his  lite  or  hmb,  rather 
than  anoiher  a  pennyworth  ct  his  property."  He  al- 
lows, that  in  civJ  lociety  the  life  of  the  aggrelfor  may 
b«  always  t  aken  away  by  the  perfon  aggrieved,  or  meant 
to  be  as^grieved,  when  the  crime  attempted  is  fuch  as 
■would  iut>ictt  Us  perpetrator  to  death  by  tl>e  lawa  ol  his 
touniiy. 

It  is  BOt  often  that  we  feel  ontlelves  difpoftd  to  dif- 
fer in  opinion  from  this  moll  valuable  and  intelligent 
wiiter;  bm  on  the  prefent  occation  we  cannot  help 
thinking  th^t  he  does  rot  reafcn  with  his  ufiial  preci- 
lion.  To  Ui  he  teems  even  to  Iofe  fight  ot  his  own  prin- 
ciples. No  legilla.ure  can  have  a  right  to  take  away 
h.c  in  civil  lociety,  but  in  loch  cafes  as  individuals  have 
the  lame  light  in  a  Hate  of  nature.  If  thiiefore  a  man, 
in  the  Hate  of  nature,  have  not  a  right  to  proCeift  his 
property  by  kihing  the  aggreflor,  when  it  e.innot  be 
ntheiwile  piolciSled,  it  gppe^  s  to  »■>  leh-cvident  that  no 
k'Mftalure  can  have  a  right  to  infiidt  the  pnnilhmenc  of 
death  upon  fuch  offences  ;  bat  if  the  laws  infli<3ing 
death  upon  the  crime  of  robbery  be  mv  rally  evd,  it  is 
certain  that  an  individual  cannot  be  innocent  when  he 
prevents  rcbbery  by  the  death  of  the  roblier,  mertly 
becaule  he  knows  that  the  laws  of  his  country  have  de- 
creed that  punilhment  againft  thde  convi(fted  ot  that 
crime,  but  we  think  that  the  protecflion  cf  property 
by  the  death  of  the  aggrelTor  may  be  completely  vindi- 
cated upon  more  general  principles.  It  is  neceflliry,  in 
every  M»te,  ihat  property  be   protcfted,  or  mankind 
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cohW  not  fubna  ;  but  in  a  ftate  of  nature  every  man 
muft  be  the  defender  of  his  own  property,  wliich  in 
that  ftate  muft  necc/Tarily  be  fmall :  and  if  he  be  not  al- 
lowed to  defend  it  by  every  mean  in  his  power,  he  will 
not  long  he  able  to  prnu^  it  at  all.  By  giving  him 
fnch  liberty,  a  few  individuals  may.  Indeed,  occalionaily 
Iofe  (heir  lives  and  1  mbs  ior  the  prefervation  of  a  very 
imall  portion  of  private  property  ;  but  we  believe  th.it 
the  fum  of  human  happinefi  will  be  more  augmented  by 
cutting  oft' fuch  worthlcfs  wretches  than  by  cjpofin" 
property  to  perpetual  depredation  ;  and  therefore,  i1' 
general  utility  be  the  criterion  of  mora!  good,  we  muft 
l)e  of  opinion  that  a  man  m.iy  in  every  cafe  lawfully  kill 
a  robber  rather  than  comply  with  bis  unjutl  demand. 

But  it  a  man  m.iy  without  guilt  preferve  his  proper- 
ty by  the  death  of  the  ajrgreffor,  when  it  cannot  be  pre- 
ferved  by  any  other  means,  much  more  may  a  woman 
have  recourfe  to  the  lait  extremity  to  protell  her  chaf- 
tity  trom  forcible  violation.  This  indeed,  i>  admitted 
by  Mr  P.iley  himfelf,  and  wi'.l  be  controverted  by  no 
man  wh«  refle<Ss  on  the  importance  of  the  female  cha- 
ra,.^er,  and  the  probable  confequerces  of  the  fmalleft 
deviation  from  the  eflablilhed  laws  cf  female  honour. 
See  Seduction. 

SF.Lr-Kno'Zi-Mge,  the  knowledge  of  one's  own  cha- 
rafter,  abilities,  opiniors,  virtues,  and  vices.  This  has 
always  been  confidcrcd  as  a  difKciilt  though  important 
acquifiticn.  It  is  difficult,  becaufe  it  is  difjgreeable  to 
inveftigate  our  errors,  our  fnults  and  vices  ;  becaufe  we 
are  ajH  to  be  partial  to  ourielves,  even  when  we  have 
done  wrong;  and  becaufe  time  and  haLitu.il  attention 
are  requifite  to  enable  us  to  difcovcr  our  real  charafler. 
But  thefe  difficulties  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  advantages  of  felf-knowledge. 

By  knowing  the  extent  cf  our  abilities,  we  fhall  ne- 
ver rafhly  engage  in  enterprifes  where  our  inefle<ftual 
exertions  may  be  produtflive  of  harm  ;  by  inveftigating 
our  opinions,  we  may  difcover  thofe  which  have  no 
foundation,  and  thofe  alio  which  lead  us  infenfbly  into 
vice.  By  examining  our  virtues  and  vices,  we  fhall 
learn  what  principles  ought  to  be  ftrengthened,  and 
what  habits  ought  to  be  removed. 

Man  is  a  rational  and  intelligent  being,  capaMe  of, 
great  improvement,  and  li.ible  to  great  vices.  If  he  a<fls 
without  examinmg  his  principles  he  may  he  hurried 
by  blind  patTion  into  ciimes.  If  he  afpircs  ac  noble  and 
v.iluable  acquilitions,  he  muft  aO  upon  a  plan,  with  de- 
liberation and  fore-thought  ;  for  he  is  not  like  a  vcgc- 
tab'e,  wh'cli  attains  pcifce^ion  by  the  influence  cf  ex- 
ternal caufes  :  he  has  powers  within  himfelf  which  muft 
be  exerted,  and  eierted  with  judgment,  in  irder  to  at- 
tain the  perfeiftion  of  his  nature.  To  enable  him  tq 
employ  thefe  powers  aright,  he  muft  know,  firll,  whjt 
is  his  duty;  and,  fecon  Jly,  he  mull  often  review  his 
principles  and  conduA,  that  he  may  difcover  whether 
he  is  performing  his  duty,  or  in  what  circnmftanccs  he 
has  failed.  When  he  finds  that  he  has  fiUen  into  er- 
ror and  vice,  he  will  naturally  inquire  what  caufos  have 
produced  this  eHe<fl,  that  he  may  avrid  the  fame  tVr  the 
time  to  come.  This  is  the  mett>od  by  which  every  re- 
ff.rmation  in  religion  and  Itiencc  has  been  produced, 
and  the  method  by  which  the  arts  liav«  been  ■•mprov'.'d. 
Before  Lord  Dacon  introduced  t!ic  nev.-  way  of  philo- 
f.ph'iing,  he  muft  fir,1  have  cor.fidered  wherein  true 
phibfophy  confided  ;  fecondly,  he  mift  have  inquired 
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Self.  in  V'hat  refpeil^  the  ancient  mctliod  of  philofophuing 
'^-'^'^•^  svas  i'-ilie  or  uicleis :  and  after  determining  tliefe  two 
points  he  wis  qm'ilied  to  defcribe  the  way  by  vvhic!i 
the  iVady  of  phiWoi'hy  couU  be  luccefsfuUy  puifued 
without  deviiting  into  hypothefis  and  error.  Luther 
found  out  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Home  by  compa- 
ring ihcir  dodrincs  with  the  Scriptures.  But  had  tiiis 
comparifon  never  been  made,  the  reformation  could  ne- 
ver have  taken  place.  Without  ftlf-knowledge,  or 
without  that  knowledge  of  our  charaifter  which  is  de- 
rived from  a  coniparilon  of  cur  principles  and  conduit 
wiih  aperfeft  llandard  of  morality,  we  can  never  form 
pl.ms  and  refolutions,  or  make  any  exertion  to  abandon 
the  vicious  habitjwhich  we  have  contrafled.and  llrcngth- 
cu  thofe  viitu<u5  principles  in  which  we  are  deficient. 

As  much  may  be  learned  from  the  errors  of  thofe 
who  have  been  in  fimilar  Ikuaiions  with  ourfelvcs  ;  fo 
irary  ufeful  cautions  may  be  obtained  from  our  own 
errors ;  and  he  that  will  remember  tliefe,  wiilleldom  be 
twice  c.ullry  of  the  fame  vice. 

It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Providence  that 
man  rtiould  be  guided  chiefly  by  experience.  It  is  by 
the  ob.'ervaiions  which  we  make  on  what  we  fee  pif- 
fing  around  us,  or  from  what  we  I'ufFer  in  our  own  per- 
fiin,  that  we  form  maxims  for  the  conduit  of  lite.  'I'he 
more  minutely  therefi  re  we  attend  to  our  piinciples, 
and  the  moie  maxims  we  form,  we  ihall  be  die  better 
fined  ti  attain  moral  perfcitiou. 

■\\''ith  refpeit  to  our  underftanding,  to  mark  tlie 
em>rs  wliich  we  hare  fallen  into,  ei'.her  by  its  natural 
dcfeits  or  by  negligence,  is  alio  of  great  importance  ; 
for  the  greatcft  genius  and  moft  profound  idiolar  are 
liable  to  thefe  errors,  and  often  commst  them  as  well  as 
the  weak  and  illiterate.  But  by  obferving  them,  and 
tracing  them  to  their  caufes,  they  at  hngth  acquire  an 
habitual  accuracy.  It  is  true,  that  men  of  feeble  minds 
can  n:ver  by  knowing  their  own  defeils  exalt  themfelves 
to  the  rank  of  genius  ;  but  fuch  knowledge  will  enable 
them  to  improve  their  underflandings,  and  fo  to  appre- 
ciate their  own  powers,  as  feldom  to  attempt  what  is 
beyond  their  Hrength.  They  may  thus  become  ufeful 
members  of  fociety  ;  and  though  they  will  not  probably 
be  admired  for  their  abilities,  they  will  yet  efcape  the  ri- 
dicule which  is  poured  upon  vanity. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  precife  rules  for  the  acqui- 
fition  of  this  felf-knovvledge,  becaufe  almofl  every  man 
is  blinded  by  a  fallacy  peculiar  to  hinifelf.  But  when 
one  has  get  rid  of  that  partiality  which  ariles  from  (elf- 
love,  he  may  eafily  form  a  jult  eflimate  of  his  moral  im- 
provements, by  comparing  the  general  courfe  oi  his  con- 
duft  wiih  the  Ihindard  of  his  duty  ;  and  if  he  has  any 
doubt  of  the  e.\  tent  of  his  intelleitual  attainments  he  will 
moil  readily  difcover  the  truth  by  comparing  them  wi:h 
the  attainments  of  others  who  have  been  moll  I'uccefs- 
tul  in  the  fame  purfuits.  Should  vanity  arife  in  his 
mind  from  fuc)>a  ccmparifon,  let  him  then  compare  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  with  what  is  yet  to  be  known, 
and  he  will  then  be  in  little  danger  of  thinking  of  him- 
felf  moie  highly  than  he  ought  to  think.  See  Pxtju- 
BiCE  and  SELfPaniality. 

SpLF-Love,  is  that  inllin^ive  principle  which  impels 
every  animal,  rational  and  irrational,  to  preferve  its  life 
and  promote  its  own  happinefs.  It  is  very  generally  con- 
foundeiJ  wlthlelfifhnefs ;  but  we  think  that  theonepro- 
pcafity  is  ditlinft  from  the  other.  Every  man  loves  him- 
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felt";  but  every  man  is  not  felfifh.    Tlie  felfifti  man 
grafps  at  all  imiWid'/a/c  advantage?,  regardlcfs  of  the  con- 
fequences  which  his  conduit   niiy  have  upon  h'S  ncig'i- 
buur.     Self-love  only  prompts  him  who  is  aiflii.ited  by 
it  to  procure  to  hiniielfthe  greateil  pollible  Aim  of  hap- 
piness during  the  whole  of  his  exiltcnce.     In  this  pur- 
fuit  the  ration.d  felf-lover  will   cft;n    tore:»n   a  prefent 
enjoyment  to  obtain  a  gi  eater  and  more  ptimanent  one 
in  rev.rlion  ;  and  he   will  as  often   Jul  niit  to  a  pielent 
pain  to  avoid  a  gicater  hereafter.     Self-love,  as  diftin- 
guillied  from  feltilhnels,  always  comprehends  the  whole 
of  a  man's  exiltcnce,  and  in  that  extended  fenfe  of  the 
phrafe,  v.e  hetitate  not  to  lay  that  every  man  is   a  felf- 
lover  ;  for,  with  eternity   in  his  view,  it  is  furely  not 
pollible  for  the  moll  dilinterelled  of  the  human  race  not 
to   prefer   himlclt  to  all  other  men,  if  their  fi;ture  and 
everlalling  interells  could  come  into  competition.   This 
indeed  they  never  can  do  ;  for  though  the  introdiiiffion 
of  evd  into  the  world,  and  the  ditlcrent  ranks  which  it 
makes  neceflary  in  fociety,  put  it  in  tlie  power  of  a  man 
to  raife  himfclf,   in  the  prefent  Hate,  by   the   dcprellion 
of  his  neighbt  ur,  or  by  the  praifice  of  injullice,  yet  in 
the  purfuit  of  a  prize  which  is  to  be  gained  only  by  fo- 
bernefs,  righteoufnefs,  and  piety,  there  can  be  no  rival- 
Ihip    among  the  different  competitors.     The  fuccefs  of 
one  is  no  injury  to  another;   and  thcretoie,  in  this  fenfe 
of  the  plirale,  felf-hve  is  i  ot  only  lawful,  but  abfnlutely 
unavoidable.     It  has  been  a    queltion  in  morals,  whe- 
th.r  it  be  not  likswife    the   incentive    to   every  ac'tior, 
however  virtuo'js  or  apf  arenily  diiinterclled  ? 

Thofe  who  maintaui  the  affirmative  lide  of  this  que- 
flion  fay,  that  the  profpec^  of  immediate  pleafure,  or 
the  dread  ot  immediate  pain,  is  the  only  apparent  mo- 
tive to  action  in  the  mir.ds  of  intants,  and  indeed  cf  all 
who  loi  k  n~t  before  them,  and  infer  the  future  from 
the  paft.  They  own,  that  when  a  boy  has  had  fome 
experience,  and  is  capable  ot  making  comparilbns,  he 
will  often  decline  an  immediate  enjoyment  which  he  has 
formerly  found  productive  of  future  evil  more  than 
equivalent  to  all  its  good  ;  but  in  doing  fo  they  think, 
and  they  think  jultly,  that  he  is  ftiU  actuated  by  the 
principle  of  felf-love,  purfuing  the  greateft  good  ot 
which  he  knows  himfelf  to  be  capable.  After  experi- 
encing that  truth,  equity,  and  benevolence  in  all  his 
dealings  is  the  readielt,  and  indeed  the  only  certain,  me- 
thod ot  fecuring  to  himfelf  the  kindnefs  and  good  of- 
fices of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  much  more  when  he  has 
learned  that  they  will  recommend  him  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  upon  whom  depends  his  exiltence  and  all  liis 
enjoyments,  they  admit  that  he  will  practice  truth, 
equity,  and  benevolence  ;  but  fill],  from  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, purluing  his  own  ultimate  happinefs  as  the  ob- 
je(ft  wlvich  he  has  always  in  view.  The  profpeift  of  this 
great  objeit  will  make  him  feel  an  exquilite  pleafure  in 
the  performance  of  the  atftions  wJiich  he  conceives  as 
neceffary  to  its  attainment,  till  at  lalt,  without  attend- 
ing in  each  inilance  to  their  confequences,  he  will,  by  the 
great  alfcciating  principle  which  has  been  explained 
elfewhere  (fee  Metaphysics,  part  ill,  chap,  i.)  feel 
a  refined  enjoyment  in  the  ailions  themfelves  and  per- 
form them,  as  occafions  offer,  without  deliberation  or 
refleftion.  Such,  they  think,  is  the  orij;in  of  benevo- 
lence itfelf,  and  indeed  cf  every  virtue. 

Thofe  who  take  the  other  (ide  of  the  queflion,  can 
hardly  deny  that  felf-love  dius  moditicj  may  prompt  to 
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Self.  virtuous  and  apparently  difinterefted  condud  ;  but  they 
^"^'"''^  tliink  it  degrading  the  dignity  of  man  to  fuppofe  him 
;iiftuated  folely  by  motives  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
a  defire  ol  his  own  happineA.  They  obferve,  that  the 
Author  of  our  nature  has  not  left  the  prefervation  of  the 
individual,  or  the  continumce  of  the  fpecies,  to  the  de- 
duflions  of  our  reafon,  computing  the  fum  of  happinefs 
which  the  aiflion;  neceliary  to  thefe  ends  pr->duce  to 
ourfelves :  on  the  contrary,  He  has  taken  care  of  both, 
by  the  furer  impulfe  of  inftinift  planted  in  us  for  thefe 
very  purpofes.  And  is  it  conceivable,  fay  they,  that  He 
would  leave  the  care  of  our  fellow-crejtures  a  matter 
of  indifference,  till  each  man  ihould  be  able  to  difcover 
or  be  taught  that  by  loving  his  n'.-ighbmir,  and  doing 
liim  all  the  good  in  his  power,  he  would  be  mod  etfec- 
tu  illy  promoting  his  own  happinef%  ?  It  is  dilhonoiiring 
virtue,  they  continue,  to  make  it  proceed  in  any  in- 
(tance  fmm  a  profpeifl  of  happinefs,  or  a  dread  of  mife- 
ly;  and  ihey  appeal  from  theory  to  fn5t,  as  exhibi- 
ted in  the  conduct  of  fivage  tiihes,  who  deliberate 
little  on  the  conftquenccs  of  their  aiflions. 

Tlieir  antagonifts  reply,  that  the  conduift  of  favage 
tribes  is  to  be  cor.fidered  as  that  of  children  in  civili/ed 
nations,  regulated  enurely  by  the  examples  which  they 
liave  before  them  ;  that  their  aftions  cannot  bo  the 
i;ff^pring  of  innate  inftini^<,  othirwife  favage  virtues 
would  under  fimilar  circumftances,  everywhere  be  the 
fame,  which  is  contrary  to  ij.St ;  that  virtue  proceeds 
from  an  interefted  motive  on  either  fnppofrinn  ;  and 
that  tilt  motive  which  the  inftinclivc  fcheme  holds  up 
is  the  mofl  felfifli  of  the  two.  The  other  theory  fup- 
pofes,  that  the  governing  mitive  is  the  hope  oi future 
happinefs  and  the  dread  of  future  mifery  i  the  inllinc- 
tivc  fclieme  fupplies  a  prefint  motive  in  the  felf-compla- 
cency  arifing  in  the  heart  from  a  confcioufn-A  of  right 
conduift.  The  former  is  a  rational  motive,  the  litter 
lias  nothing  more  to  da  with  reafon  than  the  enjoyment 
arifing  from  eating  or  drinking,  or  from  the  inter- 
courfe  between  the  fexes.  But  we  mean  not  to  ptirAie 
the  ftibje>ft  farther,  as  wehavefaid  enough  on  it  in  the 
articles  Benevolekce,  Instinct,  Passiov,  and  Phi- 
LANTHHOPV.  We  fliall  therefcire  conclude  with  obferv- 
ing,  that  thete  is  certainly  a  virtuous  as  w;ll  as  a  vicious 
felf-love,  and  that  ''  true  felf-love  and  fecial  are  the 
fame." 

SElF-MurJer.      See   SuiClDE. 

,Sfi.F-P,irtiafi/y,  is  a   phrafe  employed  by  foma  philo- 
Secl.ora  fophers  *  to  exprefs  that  weaknefs  of  human  nature 
limes's     through  which  men  overv.alue  themfelves  when  compa- 
^.  "^        red  with  others.     It  is  dillingTiifhcd  from  general  par- 
iiiuing.    jj.^jity^  by  thofe   who  make  ufe  of  the  expreffion,  be- 
caufe  it  is  thought  that   a  man  is  led  to  over-ra'e  his 
own  accompliiliments,  either  by  a  particul  ir  infiiift.or 
by  a  procefs   of  in'elleiS  different  from   tint  by  which 
he  over-ratef  the  accomplifhments  of  his  friends  or  chil- 
dren.    Tlie  former  kind  of  partiality  is  wholly  felfifh  ; 
the  latter  partakes  much  of  benevolence. 

This  diftinftion  may  perhaps  be  deemed  plaufiblc  by 
thofe  who  confider  the  human  mind  as  little  more  than 
a  bundle  of  inftinds  ;  but  it  mufl  appear  perfcifHy  ridi- 
culous to  fuch  as  refolve  the  greater  part  of  appirent 
indinifls  into  early  and  deep- rooted  afTociations  ot  ideas. 
If  the  partialities  wliich  mod  men  have  to  their  friinds, 
llieir  families,  and  themfelves,  be  inllindive,  they  are 
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certainly  inftinfls  of  diff;rent  kinds ;  bet  an  inftiniflive 
partiality  it  a  contradiaion  in  terms.  Partiality  is 
founded  on  a  comparifon  between  two  or  more  rbjefts; 
but  genuine  in(lin<3s  form  no  comparifons.  See  Is--' 
STiNCT.  No  man  can  be  faid  to  be  partial  to  the  late 
Dr  Johnfon,  merely  for  thinking  liighly  of  hii  intellec- 
tual powers ;  nor  wa<  tli  •  l)0(5>or  partial  to  lilmfelf,  tho' 
he  thought  in  this  TifpeA  with  the  generality  of  his 
countrymen  ;  but  !•",  upon  a  comparif  .n  with  Milton, 
he  was  deemed  the  greater  poet  of  the  two,  fuch  a 
judgment  will  be  allowed  to  be  partial,  whether  formed 
by  himfelf  or  by  any  of  his  admirers.  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  the  procefs  of  its  tormation  was  the  fame 
in  every  mind  by  which  it  was  lielJ. 

Tlie  origin  of  felf-partiality  is  not  difEcult  to  be 
found  ;  and  our  partialities  to  ot:r  friends  may  be  tra- 
ced to  a  fimilar  fource.  By  the  coi.ftitution  of  our  na- 
ture we  are  impelled  to  llian  pain  and  to  puifue  plea- 
fire  ;  h'lt  remorfe,  the  fevered  of  all  pain-.,  is  the  never- 
failing  confequence  of  vicious  conduit.  Remorfe  arlfes 
from  the  dread  of  that  piinilhmcnt  which  we  believe  will 
in  a  future  date  be  infliffed  on  vice  unrepented  of  in 
thi^  ;  and  therefore  every  vicious  perfon  endeavours  by 
all  pofiible  means  to  banifh  that  dread  from  h's  own 
minJ.  One  way  of  efF:(5ling  this  is  to  compare  his 
own  life  with  the  lives  of  others  ;  for  he  fancies  th  it  if 
numbers  be  as  wicked  as  himfelf,  the  benevolent  Lord 
of  all  things  will  not  involve  them  in  rne  common 
ruin.  Hen.e,  by  magnif)ing  to  Iiimlelf  the  tempta- 
tions which  led  him  aftiay,  and  diminilhing  the  injuries 
which  his  conduct  has  done  in  the  v.'orlJ,  and  by  adopt- 
ing a  courfe  diametrically  the  reverfe,  when  edimatin  ' 
the  morality  or  immotahty  of  the  conduft  of  his  neigh- 
bours, he  foon  comes  to  believe  that  he  is  at  lead  net 
m  ire  wicked  than  they.  Thui  is  fclf-partiahty  formed 
in  th.'  mind,  and  quickly  blinds  him  who  is  under  its  in- 
fluence fo  completely,  as  to  hide  from  him  the  very- 
faults  which  he  fees  and  blames  in  others.  Hence  the 
oward  thinks  himfelf  only  cautiiius,  the  mifer  frugal. 
Partiality  is  formed  in  the  very  fame  manner  to  natural 
or  acquired  accomphdiments,  whether  mental  or  corpo- 
real. Thefe  always  procure  rcfpcS  to  him  who  is  pof- 
felfcd  of  them  ;  and  as  refpeit  is  accompan'cd  with  ma- 
ny advantage^,  every  man  wilhes  to  obt.(i;i  it  for  him- 
felf. I.  he  fail  in  his  attempts,  he  confoles  himfelf  with 
the  pe:fuafion  that  it  is  at  le.-d  due  to  h'S  merits,  and 
that  it  is  only  withheld  by  the  envy  of  the  public. 
He  cnmfiaies  the  particular  branch  oi  fclenTe  or  bodily 
accomplilliment  in  which  he  himfelf  mod  excels,  with 
thofe  wlvch  have  conferred  fplendor  on  his  rival  ;  and 
eafily  finds  that  liis  own  excellencies  an  of  tiie  liightli 
order,  and  entitled  to  the  greated  fliarc  of  puljilc  edecm. 
Henc?  the  p.lite  fchi'lar  defpifs  the  matliematician  f- 
the  reader  of  Arillotle  and  Plato  all  the  mTdorn  dfco- 
veries  in  phyllcal  and  moral  fcience  ;  and  the  mereex- 
perimentalid  holds  in  the  mod  fovereign  contempt  a  cri- 
tical knowledge  of  the  ancient  langu.igcs.  The  pupil 
of  the  ancients  denies  the  merits  ot  the  modern^,  whillb 
the  mere  modern  allows  nothing  to  the  ancients  ;  and 
thus  each  becomes  partial  to  his  own  acquifitions,  and 
of  courfe  to  himfelf,  for  having  been  at  the  trounle  t) 
make  them. 

Partiality  to  our  frien  Is  and  families    is  generated  irv 
the  very  fam;  way.     Wijeuever  we  acquire  fuch  an  af. 

fc.dhcr» 


Self. 
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feaion  for  ihem  as  to  confider  their  happinefs  »s  add-  1703,  in  the  capacit)-  of  f^iling-mafter  of  afmall  veifel 

in<' to  our  own   (fee  Passion),  we   m.tgnify  their  e^-  called  the  6'/fljaf-Ptfr/i  Grt%,  Cli.iiles  Pickering  captain, 

ceTlencies,  anJ  diminilh  their  defeas,  tor  tJie  lame  rea-  Imrthen  about  90  tons,  with  16  guns  and  63  men  ;  and 

f>m,  an  t  by  tiic  lame  procefs,  that  we  mugnily  and  lii-  in  Septemlier  the  fame  year  (aileJ  from  Corke,  in  com- 

minifli  our  own.     All  partialities,  however,   axe  prtju-  pany  wkh  another  (hip  of  26  guns  and  1  20  men,  called 


S.-lku-k. 


however 

dice>,  and  prejudices  of  die  woift  kind.     They  ought  tlie  St  George,  commanded  by  that  famous  navigator 

therefi.re  to  be  guarded  againll  with  the  utmoft  care,  William  Dampier,  intendina  to  cruize  on  tiie  Spaniardi 

by  the  fame  means  which  we  have  elfewliere  recom-  in  the  South  Sea.     On  the  coall  of  Brazil,  Pickering 

mended  (fee    Prejudice  and  Metaphysics,  n°  98.)  ;  died,  and  was  fuccceded  in  hi-  cuHimand  by  his  lieute- 

and  he  who  is  partial  to  his  own  virtue  or    his  own  nant  Thomas  Stradling.       They  proceeded    on  thsir 

knowledge,  will  do  well  to  compare  the  firmer,  not  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  to  tlie  Ifland  of  Juan  Fer- 

with  the  cf  ndud  of  his  neighbour,  but  with  the  exprefs  r.andes,  whence   they   were  driven  by  the  appearance 

rule  ofhisdutv  ;  and  to  confider  the  latter  as  no  far-  of  twn  French  Ihips  of  36  guns  each,  a 'd  left  five  of 

thcr  valu.ibk  than  as  it  contributes  to  the  fum  of  Lu-  Stradling's  men  there  on  llioie,  who  were  taken  off  by 

imn   happinefs.  the  French.   Hence  they  failed  to  the  coalt  of  America, 

SELIM   I.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the  feccmd  where  Dampier  and  Stradlingquai relied,  and  feparated 

fon  of  Bajazet  II.     He  made  war  upon  his  father,  and  by  agreement,  on  the  19  h  ot  May  1704.   In  Se  tember 

though  defeated  in  151 1,  he  at  iaft  dethroned  him  and  following,  Stradllng  came  again  to   tlie  iflaiid  of  Juan 

took  him  prifoner,  and  immediately  difp.itched  him  by  Feruandcs,  where  Selkirk  and  his  capt.iin  had  a  differ- 

pnifon,  tcgether  with   his  elder  brother  Achmet,  and  encc,  which,  with  the  circumllance  of  the  (hip's  being 

his  younger  KorkuJ,  an  amialile  and  enlightened  prince,  very  leaky,  and  in  bad  condition,  induced  him  to  deter 


Having  ellabhlhed  his  throne  by  theie  crimes,  he  march 
ed  againft  Campfou-Gaury  foverelgn  of  Egypt,  gained 
a  great  viflory  at  Aleppo,  and  (lew  their  general.  But 
though  the  fultan  perilhed  in  that  battle,  the   Mame- 


mine  on  (laying  there  alone  ;  but  when  his  companions 
were  about  tu  depart,  hisrefolution  was  fliaken,  and  he 
dellred  to  be  taken  on  board  acjain.  The  captain,  how- 
ever, lefuted  to  admithim,  and  he  was  obliged  to  remain, 
having  nothing  but  his  clothes,  bedding,  a  gun,  arid  a 
fm.iU  quantity  of  powder  and  ball ;  a  hatchet,  knite,  and 
kettle  ;  his  books,  and  mathematical  and  nautic  il  indnt- 
ments.  He  kept  up  his  fpirits  tolerably  till  lie  faw  the 
vedel  put' ff,  when  (as  he  arterwards  related)  his  heart 
yearned  within  him,  and  melted  at  parting  with  his  com- 


luks  determined  to  oppofe  the  emperor.  Sehm  enter- 
ing their  country  at  the  head  (<f  his  army,  deleated  the 
Egyptians  in  two  battles,  and  ordered  Toumonbal,  the 
new  elecled  fultan,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  to  be 
luing  on  a  gibbet.  He  then  took  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
and  in  a  fhort  time  reduced  all   Eaypt  to  fiibjeaion. 

Thus  endeii  the  dominion  of  the  Manieluks  in  Egypt,  rades  and  all  human  fociety  at  once, 
wliich  had  continued  for  m  ae  than  z6o  years.  He 
contirmed  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Venetians  in 
E"ypi;  and  Syria,  by  which  they  carried  on  their  com- 
merce with  India,  and  formed  a  league  with  them  to 
deliroy  the  power  of  the  Portuguefe  in  that  country. 
(See  India,  n°  37).  Selim  had  before  this  gainod  a 
creat  vidory  over  the  Perfians,  and  (tripped  them  of 
Tauris  and   Keman.       Pie  was    preparing    to  attack 


Yet  believe  me.  Areas, 


Such  is  the  rooted  love  we  bear  mankir.d, 
All  rviflians  as   they  were,  1   never  heard 
A  found  fo  dilmal  as  their  parting  oars." 

Tho-mfiin's  yfgamcmmrj. 

Thus  left  fole  monarch  of  the  ifland,  with  plenty  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  he  found  himfelf  in  a  lituation 
Chiiftendom  when  he  was  fei zed  with  an  ulcerous  fore  hardly  fupportable.  He  had  filh,  goat's  flelh,  turnips 
in  the  back.  Thinking  that  the  air  of  Adrianople  and  other  vegetables ;  yet  he  grew  dejeiffed,  languid, 
would  reftore  his  health,  he  ordered  himfelf  to  be  con-  and  melancholy,  to  luch  a  degree  as  to  be  f'carcc  able 
dufled  thither;  hut  he  died  at  Clari  in  Thrace  on  his  to  reliain  from  doing  violence  to  himfelf.  Eighteen 
road  to  that  city,  in  the  year  1520,  in  the  very  ipot  mi  nths  paffed  before  he  could,  by  reafoning,  read'ing 
•where  he  h.ad  poifoned  his  father.  He  reigned  8  years,  his  bible,  and  ftudy,  be  thoroughly  reconciled  to  his 
and  lived  54.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  courage,  fo-  condition.  At  length,  he  grew  happy,  employing  hlm- 
briety,  and  liberality  :  he  was  fond  of  hillory,  and  wrote  felt  in  decorating  hi>  hues,  chaling  the  goats,  vviiom  he 
fome  verfes.  But  ihefe  good  qualities  were  obfcured  equalled  in  fpecd,  and  fcarcely  ever  failed  in  catching, 
by  the  mod  abominable  crimes  that  ever  difgraced  hu-  He  alfo  tamed  young  kids,  laming  them  to  prevent 
man  nature  :  he  made  his  way  to  the  throne  by  fhed-  their  becoming  wild  ;  and  he  kept  a  guard  of  tame  cats 
cini;  the  blood  of  his  father,  ai.d  fecnred  it  by  murder-  about  hitn,  to  defend  him  when  afleep  from  the  rats, 
inghis  brothers  and  eight  nephews,  and  every  bafhaw  who  were  very  troublefome.  When  his  clothes  were 
who  hid  been  faithful  to  his  duty.  worn  out,  he  made  others  of  goats  fkins,  but  could  not 


digynia  fucceed  in  making  Ihoes,  with  the  ute  of  which,  how- 
ever, habit,  in  time,  enabled  him  to  difpenfe.  His  only 
liquor  was  water.  He  computed  that  he  had  caught 
1000  goats  during  his  abode  in  the  iiland  ;  of  which 
he  had  let  go  500,  alter  marking  them   by  flitting   tlieir 


who  had  been  faithful  to  Ins  duty, 

SELINUM,  in  botany  :    A    genus  of  the 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  ord-r, 
UtfibeiaU.    The  fruit  is  oval,  oblong,  comprefled,  plane, 
and  llriated  in  the  middle  :  the  involucrum  is  reflexed  ; 

the  petals  cordate  and  equal.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  cars.  Commodore  An(()n's  people,  who  were  there 
the  lylveltie,  paluflre,  culbiacum,  carvifolia,  chabraci,  about  30  years  after,  found  the  lint  g-at  which  they 
fcuuieri,  inoiinieri.  fhot  upon  landing  was  thus  marked,  and  as  it  appeared 

SELKIRK    (Alexander),    whofe  adventures  gave    to  be  very  old,  concluded  that  it  had  been  under  the 

rife  to  a  well-known  hiftoric:d  romance,  was  born  at    power  of  Selkirk.  But  it  appears  by  captain  Carteret's 

Largo,  in    the  county  of  Fife,  about  the  year   1670.    account  of  his  voyage  in  the  Swallow  floop,  that    other 

and  was  bred  a  feaman.     He  went  from  England,  in   peifons  praftifed  this  mode  of  marking,  as  he  found  a 

I  r.oat 


made 
dancing 
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Selkirk,    goat  with  Ilis  cars  thui  flic  on  th 

of  M;is-a-fuera,  where  Selkirk  never  was.  He 
companions  of  his  tarae  goats  and  cats,  often 
and  linging  with  them.  Though  he  conftantly  per- 
formed his  devotions  at  ftatetl  Jiours,  and  read  aloud; 
yet,  when  he  was  taken  cff  the  iiland,  his  langu.ige, 
from  difufe  of  converlation,  was  become  fcarcely  intelli- 
gible. In  this  folitude  he  continued  four  years  and 
four  months  ;  during  which  time  only  two  incidents 
happened  which  he  thought  worth  rehicing,  the  occur- 
rences of  every  day  being  in  his  circumftances  nearly 
fimilar.  The  one  was,  that,  purfuing  a  goat  eagerly, 
lie  caught  it  juft  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  which  was 
covered  with  bufhes,  fo  that  he  did  not  perceive  it,  and 
he  fell  over  to  the  bottom,  wiiere  he  lay  (according  to 
captain  Roger's  account)  24  hours  fenfelefs ;  but,  as  he 
related  to  Sir  R.  Steele,  he  computed,  by  the  alteration 
of  the  moon,  that  he  had  lain  three  days.  When  he 
came  tohimfelf,he  found  the  goat  lying  under  him  dead. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  crawl  to  his 
habitation,  whence  he  was  unable  to  (lir  for  ten  days, 
and  did  not  recover  of  his  bruifes  for  a  long  time.  The 
other  event  was  the  arrival  of  a  Ihip,  which  he  at  firlt 
fnppofed  to  be  French  :  and  fuch  is  the  natural  love  of 
fcciety  in  the  human  mind,  that  he  was  eager  to  aban- 
don his  folitary  felicity,  and  furrender  himfclf  to  them, 
although  enemies ;  but  upon  their  landing,  approach- 
ing them,  he  found  them  to  be  Spaniards,  of  whom  he 
had  too  great  a  dread  to  truft  himf.-lf  in  their  hands. 
They  were  by  this  time  fo  ne.ar  that  it  required  all 
his  agility  to  efcape,  which  he  efFecled  by  climbing 
into  a  thick  tree,  being  fhot  at  feveral  times  as  he  run  off. 
Fortunately  the  Spaniards  did  not  difcover  him,  though 
they  ftayed  fome  time  under  the  tree  where  he  was  hid, 
and  killed  fome  goats  juft  by.  In  this  folitude  Selkirk 
remained  until  the  2d  of  February  1709,  when  he  faw 
two  fliips  come  into  the  bay,  and  knew  them  to  be 
Englilh.  He  immediately  lighted  a  fiie  as  a  fignal  ; 
and  on  their  coming  on  iliore,  found  they  were  the 
Duke  captain  Rogers,  and  the  Duchcfs  captain  Court- 
ney, two  privateers  from  Briftol.  He  gave  them  the 
beft  entertainment  he  could  afford  ;  and,  as  they  had 
been  a  long  time  at  fea  without  frelh  provifions,  the 
goats  which  he  caught  were  highly  acceptable.  His 
habitation  conlifting  of  two  huts,  one  to  lleep  in,  the 
other  to  drefs  his  food  in,  was  fo  obfcarely  fituated,  and 
fo  difficult  of  accefs,  that  only  one  of  the  fliips  officers 
would  accompany  him  to  it.  Dampier,  who  was  pilot 
on  board  the  Duke,  and  knew  Selkirk  very  well,  told 
captain  Rngers,  that,  when  on  board  the  Cinque-Ports, 
he  was  the  beft  feam  ui  on  board  that  vedel  ;  upon 
•which  captain  Rogers  appointed  him  matter's  mate  of 
the  Duke.  After  a  fortnight's  ftay  at  Juan  Fernandes, 
the  (hips  proceeded  on  their  cruize  againfl.  the  Spa- 
niards ;  plunilered  a  town  on  the  coail  ot'  Peru  ;  took  a 
Manilla  ihip  off  California;  and  returned  by  w,.y  of 
the  Eaft  Indies  to  England,  where  they  arrived  the  ift 
of  Oflober    171 1  ;  Selkirk   hiving   been    abfent  tight 


Selkirk. 
Selkirk- 
ftirc. 


years,  more  th.in  halt  of  which  time  he  h.id  fpen:  alone 
in  the  iflanj.  The  public  curiolky  being  excited  rcfpcifl- 
ing  him,  he  was  induced  to  put  his  papers  into  the 
hands  of  Defoe,  to  arrange  and  f 'rni  'hem  into  a  re- 
gular narrative.  Thefe  papers  muft  have  been  drawn 
up  after  lie  left  Juan  Fernandes,  as  he  had  no  means  of 
recording  his  tranf.i<flions  there.  Captain  Cooke  re- 
marks, as  an  extraordinary  circumftancc.that  he  had 
•  Vol..  XVII. 
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neighbouring  iiland  contrived  to  keep  an  account  of  the  days  of  the  week 
aud  month  :  but  this  might  be  done,  as  Defoe  makes 
Robinfon  Crufoc  do,  by  cutting  notches  in  a  p  ft.  or  _ 
many  other  methods.  From  this  account  of  Selkirk,  ^' 
Defoe  took  the  idea  of  writing  a  more  extcnfive  work, 
the  romance  of  Robinfon  Crufoe,  and  very  dilhoneftly 
defrauded  the  original  proprietor  of  his  (bare  of  the 
profits.  Of  the  time  or  place  or  manner  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man's  death  we  have  received  no  account  ;  but 
in  1792  the  cheft  and  mulkct  which  Selkirk  had  with 
him  on  the  iiland  were  in  the  poiFcffion  of  his  grand- 
nephew,  John  Selkirk  weaver  in  Largo,  where  doubi- 
lefs  they  are  at  prefent. 

Selkirk,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame  name, 
is  a  fmall  town  plcafantly  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground, 
and  enjoys  an  cxlenlivc  piofpedl  in  all  dire<ftions,  eipe- 
cially  up  and  down  the  river  Etterick.  It  is  remark, 
able  tor  nothing  but  thofc  plaintive  airs  produced  in  its 
neighbourhood,  the  natural  fimplicity  of  which  are  the 
pride  of  Scotland  and  the  admiration  of  ftiangers. 
W.  Long.  2.  46.  N.  Lat.  55.  26. 

SELKIRKSHIRE,  called  alio  the  ShtnfJom  of 
Etterick  Forcjl,  a  county  of  Scotland,  extending  about 
20  miles  in  length  from  caft  to  well,  and  about  12  in 
breath  from  fouth  to  north.  It  borders  on  the  north 
with  part  of  Tweeddde  and  MiJ-Loth-an  ;  on  the  foutli 
and  eaft  with  Teviotdale  ;  and  on  the  weft  with  An- 
nandale.  This  county  was  formerly  referred  by  the 
Scottifli  princes  for  the  pleafure  of  the  chace,  and 
where  they  had  houfes  for  the  reception  of  their  train. 
At  that  time  the  face«of  the  country  was  covered  with 
wood»,  in  which  there  were  great  numbers  of  red  and 
fallow-deer,  whence  it  had  the  name  of  Etterick  Forcjl. 
The  woods,  however,  are  now  almoft  entirely  cut  down, 
and  the  county  is  chiefly  fupported  by  the  breed  of 
fheep.  They  are  generally  fold  iiito  the  fouth,  but 
fiimetimes  into  the  Highlands,  about  the  month  of 
March,  where  they  are  kept  during  fummer  ;  and  after 
being  improved  by  the  mountain-grafs,  are  returned  in- 
to the   Lowlands  in  the  beginning  of  winter. 

This  county,  though  not  very  populous  at  prefent, 
was  once  the  nurfe  of  heroes,  who  were  juftly  account- 
ed the  bulwark  of  their  native  foil,  being  ever  leady  to 
brave  danger  and  death  in  its  defence.  Of  this  «e 
have  a  memorable  proof  in  the  pathetic  lamentationi 
of  their  wives  and  daughters  for  the  difafter  of  the  field 
ot  Flowden,  "  where  their  brave  forefters  were  a'  wed 
away."  The  rivers  Etterick  and  Yarrow  unite  a  little 
above  the  town  of  Selkirk,  and  terminate  in  the  Tweed  ^"V.''.'"i 
For  five  miles  above  its  jiinffion  with  the  Etterick,  the 
Tweed  is  llill  adorned  with  woods,  and  leads  the  pleafed 
imagination  to  contemplate  what  thii  country  mull 
have  been  in  former  times.  Tlie  Yarrow,  for  .about 
five  miles  above  its  juniffion  with  Etterick,  exhibits  na- 
ture in  a  bold  and  flriking  afpeft.  Its  native  woods 
ftill  remain,  through  which  the  Ifreani  has  cut  its  turbid 
courfe,  deeply  ingulphed  amidft  rugged  rocks.  Here, 
certainly  in  a  flood,  flood  the  defcriptivc  Thcmfon 
when  he  faw  it 


Account  of 
Scotland, 
vol.  2. 


"  Work  and  boil,  and  foam  and  tliunder  through." 

Upon  a  peninfula,  cut  out  by  the  furrounding  ftream, 
in  the  middle  of  this  fantaftically  wild  fcenc  of  grandeur 
and  beauty,  flands  the  caftle  of  Newark,  which  has  been 
fuppofed  by  many  to  be  the  birih  place  of  M.iry  Scot 
the  flower  of  Yarrow  ;  but  this  we  believe  to  be  a  mill  ake. 
K  k  SELLA 
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SclU, 
Sdtzcr 


SELLA  TURCICA,  is  a  deep  depreflion  between  the  hindering  its  return  into  the  vefTel  A.  The  upper  veC-  'Sclczor, 
clinoid  apophyles  of  the  fphenoidbone.  See  Anatomy,  fel  C  terminates  below  in  a  tube  r /,  which  bting  crook-  '""^  ^^ 
p.  682.  ed,  hinders  the  immediate  afcent  of  the  bubbles  of  fixed 

SELTZER  WATER,  is  a  mineral  water  which  air  into  that  vellcl,  belore  they  reach  th<r  luj  face  of  the 
fpiings  up  at  Lower  Seltzer,  a  village  in  theekaorate  water  in  the  vefTcl  B.  The  velfl  C  is  alf  i  ground  air- 
of  Triers,  about  10  miles  from  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne.  tight  to  the  upper  rfick  or  tlie  njiddle  \i(iei  B,  and  has 
It  is  a  very  ufelul  meJxinal  water.  It  contains,  accord-  a  Hopper/*  fitted  to  its  \ipper  nuniih,  whicli  h  is  a  hole 
in?- to  fomc,  a  ver\  Im  ill  poriion  of  calcareous  earth,  through  its  middle.  Thv  upper  veflel  C  holds  juR  half 
of  a  nauvc  mineral  Alkali,  and  an  acid  ;  but  of  thele  the  as  much  as  the  middle  one  B  ;  and  th'.  end  /  v{  the 
quantity  is  t'lOlVnall  to  attribute  any  medicinal  virtues  crooked  tube  goes  no  lower  than  the  middle  of  the  vef- 
to  ;  but  it  contains  .lib    near  1.7th  of  its  bulk  of  fixed    fel  B. 

air,  which  is  more  than  is  found  in  any  other  mineral  Forthe  ufe  of  this  apparatus :  Fil!  the  middle  velfel 
water,  atio  ro  this  ii  'iwes  it'  pri.  cipal  virtues.  Others  B  with  fpring  or  any  oiher  wholefopie  water,  ai.J  join 
have  faid  that  it  i«  of  the  very  fame  .lature  with  Pyrmont  to  it  the  velfel  C.  Pour  water  into  the  velfel  A  (by  the 
water,  and  contain-  a  fubtilc  aqueous  fluid,  a  volatile  opening  m,  or  otherwife)  fo  as  to  cover  the  riling  part 
iron,  and  a  predominant  alkali,  all  joined  together  into  of  its  bottom:  for  this  about  three-fourths  ol  a  pint  will 
one  brifk  fpirituous  water.  The  confequence  of  thefe  be  fufficient.  Fill  an  ounce  phial  with  oil  uf  vitriol, 
diffeient  opinions  refpedting  its  conftituent  parts  is,  and  add  it  to  the  water,  fhaking  the  vefl'cl  fo  as  to  mis 
that  ditfereut  methods  have  been  recommended  for  imi-  them  well  together.  As  heat  is  generated,  it  will  be 
tating  it.  bell  to  add  the  oil  by  a  little  at  a    time,  otherwife  the 

According  to  the  former  analyfis,  artificial  Seltzer  velfel  may  be  broken.  Put  to  this,  through  a  wide  glafs 
water  may  be  prepared  by  adding  one  fcruple  of  mag-  or  paper  tunnel,  about  an  ounce  of  powdered  raw  chalk 
nefiaalba,  fix  fcruples  of  foffil  alkali,  and  four  fcruples  or  marble.  White  marble  being  firft  granulated,  or 
of  common  fait,  to  each  gallon  of  water,  and  faturating  pounded  like  coarfe  fand,  is  better  for  the  purpofe  than 
the  water  with  fixed  air  or  carbonic  acid.  According  to  pounded  chalk,  becaufe  it  is  harder;  and  therefore 
the  latter  it  may  be  imitated  by  adding  to  a  quart  of  the  aftion  of  the  diluted  acid  upon  it  is  flower,  and  lafts 
the  pureft  and  lighted  water  thirty  drops  of  a  ftrong  fo-  to  a  confiderable  time.  On  this  account  the  fupply  of 
lution  of  iron  made  in  fpirit  of  fait,  a  drachm  of  oil  of  fixed  air  from  it  L  more  regular  than  with  the  chalk  : 
tartar  per  deliquium,  and  thirty  drops  of  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  belides,  when  no  more  air  is  produced  the  water 
or  a  little  more  or  lefs  as  is  found  necelfary,  not  to  let  may  be  decanted  from  the  veffel  A,  and  the  white  fedi- 
the  alkali  of  the  oil  of  tartar  prevail  too  llrongly,  the'  ment  walhed  off,  and  the  remaining  granulated  marble 
it  muft  prevail  a  little.  If  the  proportions  be  carefully  maybe  employed  again,  by  adding  to  it  frefli  water 
obferved,  and  the  whole  of  thefe  ingredients  fhaken  and  a  new  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  funnel  in  this 
brhkly  together,  the  artificial  Seltzer  or  Pyrmont  wa-  procefs  is  made  ufe  of,  in  order  to  prevent  the  powder 
ter  thus  made  will  ftrongly  refemble  the  natural,  and  fiom  touching  the  infide  of  the  velfel's  mouth  ;  for  if 
have  the  fame  good  effeiS  in  medicine.  that  happens,  it   will  ftick   fo  ftrongly   to    the  neck  of 

But  as  fixed  air  is  the  only  efficacious  medicinal  part    the  velfel   B  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  feparated 
of  the  compofitloii  of  Seltzer  water,  the  beft  method  of    without  breaking.     Place   immediately  the  two  veflels 
imitating  it  is  by  in  pregnaiing  common  water  witl;  that    B  and  C  (fattened  to  each  other)  into  the  m'Uth  of  the 
acid  by  a    procefs  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr    velfel  A,  as  in  the  figure,  and  all  ti.e  fi.xed  air  which  is 
Priellly.     The  fir  ft  idea  of  this  kind  occurred  to  him    difengaged  from  the  chalk  or  marble  by  the  oil  of  vi- 
in  1767,  when,   having  placed  (hallow  veil'eK  ot  water    triol  will  pafb  up   through  the  valve  In  S   into  th<  vef- 
•wlthin  the  region  of  fixed  air,   on  the  furface  of  the  fer-     fel    B.     When  this  fixed  air   comes  to  the  top  of  the 
menting  velfels  of  a  brewery,  and  left  them  all  night  in    velfel  B,  it  will  diflodge  from  thence  as  much  water  as 
that  fituation,  he  found    that  the  water  had  acquired  a    is   equal  to  its  bulk;  which   water  will   be  Ibrced  up 
very  fenfible  and  pleafant  impregnation.     He  prcx-eeded    through  the  crooked  tube  into  the  upper  veffel  C. 
to   accelerate  the  impregnation  by    pouring  the  water        Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  fliake   the   veifel  A  vfhen 
from  one  velfel  into  another,  wh'e  they  were  both  held    the   powdered  chalk  Is   put  in;  otherwife   a  great  and 
-within  the  fphere    of   the   fixed   air.     The    methoil  of    fudden  effervefcence  will  eiifue,  which  will  peihaps  ex- 
efFefling  this    by    air  diflodged  from  chalk    and  other    pel  part  of  the  contents.     In  this  cafe  it  may  be  necef- 
calcareous  fubllances  did  not  occur  to   him  till  the  year    fary  to  open  a  little  the  ftopper/>,  n  order  ;o  give  vent, 
1772,  wheri  he  publifhed  his  diret^tionsfor   this  purpole,    otheiwife    the  veffel   A  may  burlt.     It  will  be  proper 
together  wiih  a   drawing  of  ih--   ncceilary  appai.itus,    alio  to  throw  away   the  contents  and  wafh  tlic  velfel; 
which  he  had  before  communicated   to  tlie   Board  of    for  the  matter  will  ftick    between    llie    necks  of  the 
A  !miraltv.     That    apparatus  has  now  given  way  to    velRls,    and    cement    them  together.     Th;  operation 
ccccLXiv  a  .other  invented  by  Dr  Nooth,  wlilch  is  made  ot  glafs,    mull  then  be  begun  afrelh.     But  if  the  chalk  be  put  into 
and   Hands  on  a  wooden  velfel    ti  d  (fig.    i.)   ref  m-    the  velfel  loofely  wrapt  up  in  paper,  this  accidcm  will 
bhng  a  tea-boid  :  the  middle  velfel  B  has  a  neck  which    be  Hill  better  guarded  againft.     When  tlie  etferveticence 
is  inferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  velfel  A,  to  which  it    g^es  on  well,  the  velfel  C  will  liaon  be  filled  with  water. 
Is    ground    air-tight.     The  lower  neck  of  the  vefl'el  B    and  the  velftl  B  halt  filled  with   air;  which  will  eafily 
hasaglal-  ftnppcr  S,  comp  fed  of  two  parts,  both  ha     be  known   to  be  the  cafe  by  the  air  going  up  in  large 
ving  holes  fufiici 'lit  to  let  a  good  quantity  of  air  pafs    bubbles  through  tlie  crooked  tube  r/. 
through  them.     Between  thefe  two  pans  is  left  a  fmall        When  this  is  obferved,  take  olf  the  two  veffels  B  and 
fpace,  containing  a  plano-convex  lens,  which  aflslike  a    C  together  as  they  are,  and  lliake  them  fo  that  the  wa- 
valve,  in  letiintj  the  air  pafs  from  below  upwards,  and    ter  and  air  within  them  may  be  much  agitated.  A  great 
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part  of  the  fixed  air  will  be  abfoibed  into  the  water,  ways  retain  its  virtue,  if  the  joints  and  cocks  of  th;    S«!tzfr. 
as  will  appear  by  the  cr.d  of  the  crooked  tube  being   midline   are  mad?  pcrfeiftly  air-tight  ;  for  wlii^h  pur. 


confiderably  under  the  fiirface  of  the  water  in  the  veilel. 
The  fliaking  them  for  two  or  three  minutes  will  be  fuf- 
ficicnt  for  this  purpofe.  Thefe  vclftls  mufl  not  be 
ihakcn  while  j  >ined  to  the  under  one  A,  oiherwife  too 
great  an  effervefcence  will  be  occafioned  in  the  latter, 
together  with  the  ill  confequence  abovementioned. 
After  the  water  and  air  have  been  fufficiently  agitated, 
loofcn  the  upper  veffel  C,  fo  that  the  remaining  water 
may  fall  down  into  B,  and  the  unabforbed  air  pafs  out. 
Put  thefe  vellels  together,  and  replace  them  into  the 
mouth  of  A,  in  order  that  B  may  be  again  half  filled 
with  fij.ed  air.  Shake  the  velfel  ~ 
out  the  tmabforbed  air  as  before.  By  repeating  the 
operation  three  or  four  times,  the  water  will  be  fuffi- 
ciently impregnated. 

Whenever  the  effervefcence  nearly  ceafes  in  the  vef- 
fel A,  it  may  be  renev.ed  by  giving  it  a  gentle  Ihake,  fo 
that  the  powdered  chalk  or  matble  at  the  bottom  may 
be  mixed  with  tlie  oil  of  vitriol  and  water  above  it  ; 
for  then  a  greater  quantity  of  fixed  air  will  be  difen- 
gaged.  Wlien  the  effervefcence  can  be  no  longer  re- 
newed by  (haking  the  veifcl  A,  either  more  chalk  mull 
be  put  in,  or  more  oil  of  vitriol  ;  or  more  water,  if 
neither  of  thefe  produce  the  defired  efFed. 

Mr  Magellan  has  (lill  farther  improved  this  contri- 
vance. He  has  two  fets  of  the  velfels  B  and  C.  While 
he  is  (haking  the  air  and  water  contained  in  one  of  thefe 


pofe  they  fhould  once  a  year  be  lupplied  with  a  iniall 
quantity  of  unfilled  lard.  This  app.iratus  is  exhibited 
by  fig.  2.  and  confifts  of  a  gl.ifs  veffel  A,  about  ten 
inches  high  in  the  cylindrical  patt,  and  fix  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter ;  another  glafs  veifcl  B,  about  twelve 
inches  high  in  the  conical  part,  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
the  neck,  and  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  ;  a 
copper  pipe  C  palling  through  the  itopper  of  tlie  ve(fel 
B,  and  tied  fail  in  the  flexible  tube  D,  made  of  ftrong 
leather,  air-tight,  and  kept  hollow  by  means  of  a  fpiral 
wire  palling  through  its  whole  length  j  a  conical  brals 
B  and  C,  and  let  pipe  E,  with  a  (lop-cock  fattened  to  the  tube  D  ;  ano- 
ther conical  pipe  F,  with  a  llop-cock  G,  into  wliich 
the  end  of  the  tube  E  is  accurately  ground  lb  as  to  b; 
air-tight,  and  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the 
atraofphere  when  the  pipt  E  is  removed  ;  two  larre 
hog's  bladders  H,  H,  each  of  which  ought  to  hold  two 
quarts  ;  a  llop-cock  I  to  prevent  the  water  rifing  into 
the  bladders  when  the  velfel  A  is  agitated  ;  a  bladder 
K  tied  to  the  crooked  tube  with  the  ilopcock  L, 
which  occafionally  opens  or  (hut^  the  communication 
with  the  veffel  B  ;  a  glafs  funnel  M,  accurately  fitted 
with  the  glafs  (lopp-.r  N  ;  an  aperture  O,  fitted  with  a 
glafs  ftopper  or  a  filver  cock,  from  which  the  impreg- 
nated water  is  to  be  drawn  for  ufe  ;  and,  laftly,  the 
tube  P  opening  into  the  veffel  A.  When  this  appara- 
tus is  ufed,  let  the  velfel  A  be  filled  with  pure  water 


lets,  tiie  other  may  be  receiving  fixed  air  fr.  m  the  veffel  and  any  other  ingredients  that  are  requ  red,  in  a  proper 
A.  By  this  means  twice  the  quantity  of  water  may  proportion  ;  into  the  veffel  B  put  as  much  marble  or 
be  impregnated  in  the  fame  time.  He  has  a  wooden  whiting,  in  fniall  lumps,  as  will  cover  its  bottom  to  the 
Hard  on  wh  ch  to  fix  the  vedels  B,  C,  when  taken  off  height  of  about  two  inches,  and  pour  in  water  to  the 
from  A,  which  is  very  conveaient.  He  has  a  fmall  height  reprefented  by  the  dotted  line  ;  let  the  mouth 
tui  troueh  for  meafuring  the  quantity  of  chalk  or  mar-  of  die  veffel  A  be  well  fitted  with  a  cork,  and  through 
ble  requifite  for  one  operation,  and  a  wide  glafs  funnel  a  hole  in  the  cork  pafs  the  tube  P,  putiing  upon  the 
for  putting  it  through  into  the  veffel  A,  co  prevent  its  cork  melted  fealing-wax  of  the  fofteft  kind,  or  model- 
iticking  to  the  fides,  as   mentioned  before.  ling-wax,  fo  as  to  make  the  whole  air-tight.     Let  the 

He  has  alfo  contrived  a  Hopper  without  a  hole,  to    mouth  of  the  veffel  B  be  ftopped  with  a  piece  of  ma- 


be  ufed  occafi.nally  inllead  of  the  perforated  one^.  It 
mull  be  of  a  conical  figure,  and  very  loofe  ;  but  fo 
exafily  and  fmoothly  gr  und  as  to  be  air-tight  merely 
by  its  preffure.  Its  ufe  is  to  comprefs  the  fixed  air  on 
the  water,  and  thereby  increafe  the  impregnation.  For 
by  keeping  the  air  on  the  water  in  this  compieffed  ftate, 
the  latter  may  be  made  to  fparkle  like  champaign.  And 


hogany,  turned  into  a  conical  figure  in  a  lathe,  and  of 
a  fize  fomewhat  larger  than  the  mouth  of  the  glafs  will 
admit ;  put  this  piece  of  wood  into  melted  bees-wax, 
and  heat  the  wax  till  the  wood  begins  to  grow  black  ; 
when  cool,  turn  it  again  till  it  fits  the  mouth  of  the 
velfel  :  the  tubes  C,  L,  and  M  are  fitted  into  holes 
and  bored  through  the  wooden  ftopper  previous  to  its 


if  the  veffels  are  llrong,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their   being  immerfed  in  the  wax  ;  pufli  thefe  tubes  through 
burlling  in  the  operaiion.  the  hole;:,  and  prefs  the  ftopper  into  the  orifice  of  the 

The  water  thus  impregnated  may  be  drawn  out  at  veffel  B,  and  cement  the  whole  with  fealing  or  mcdel- 
the  opening  i.  But  if  it  is  not  wanted  immediately,  ling-wax  :  (hut  the  llop  C(jcks  I  and  L,  having  previoufly 
it  will  be  better  to  let  it  remain  in  the  machine,  where    preifed  the  air  out  of  tlie  bladder  K  :  open  the  ftop-cocks 


it  has  no  communicatim  with  the  external  air;  other- 
wife  the  fixed  air  flics  off  by  degrees,  and  the  water  be- 
lomes  vapid  and  flat.  But  it  may  be  kept  a  long  time 
in  bottles  well  flopped,  efpecially  if  they  are  placed 
with  their  mou'.hs  downwards. 

Dr  Withering  i.f  Birmingham  has  lately  contrived  a 
aew  apparatus  for  impregnating  water  with  fixed  air, 
which,  he  fays,  is  preferable  to  that  in  common  ufe,  be- 
caufe  it  can  be  made  at  lefs  expence,  and  is  more  eafily 
prepared;  becaufe  the  whole  quantity  of  fixable  air 
produced  is  converted  to  ufe,  without  any  wafte  of  the 


G  and  E  ;  then  fquee/.e  the  air  out  of  the  bladder;  H,  H, 
and  afterwards  prefs  the  conical  pipe  E  into  the  pipe  F; 
pour  about  a  large  f|)oonful  of  oil  of  vitriol  through  tile 
funnel  M,  and  flop  it  with  its  ftopper  N.  The  fixable  air 
let  loofe  by  the  cffcrvelcencs  in  the  velfel  B,  rifing 
through  the  tube  C,  palfes  into  the  bladders  H,  H,  and 
diftcnds  them.  In  this  cafe  op.n  the  ftop-ct.ck  I,  and 
from  the  aperture  O  draw  out  about  a  quart  of  water; 
and  the  fpace  beiote  occupied  by  the  water  will  be 
filled  with  fi.xable  air,  which  foon  begins  to  be  abfotbej 
by  the  remaining  water,  and  is  ftill  fupplied  from  the 
bladders  H,   H,  and  from  the  cffervefcing  mixture  in 


vitriolic  acid  ;  becaufe  it  impregnates  three  times  the 

quantity  of  water  at  one   time   more  completely  and  the  veflcl  B.     When  the  bladders  arc  confiderabiy  col 
¥ith  Icfs  trouble ;  and  the  impregnated  water  will  al-  lapfed,  more  vitriolic  acid  muft  be  added  through  the 
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Scltztr.    funnel  M,  fo  that  tliey  may  be  always  kept  pretty  fully  and  thus  a  much  greater  quantity  of  it  may  be  given 


(Jillemied.  When  an  impregnation  is  fpeeilily  required, 
turn  the  (lop  cocks  at  G  and  E,  and  open  thai  at  L  ; 
then  feparate  the  pipe  E  from  the  tube  F,  and  agitate 
tlie  veiill  A  ;  the  fixable  air  will  pafs  into  the  bladder 
K,  and  may  be  preil'ed  into  the  two  other  bladders, 
vhen  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  united.  Duting 
the  agitation,  the  ftop-cock  at  I  fhould  be  clpfed,  and 
opened  only  occafionally  to  fupply  out  of  the  bladders 
H,  H,  the  fixablc  air  abforbed  by  the  water.  If  a 
llnng  impregnation  be  required,  this  procefs  Ihould  be 
carried  on  in  a  room,  the  heat  of  which  dncs  not  ex- 
ceed forty-eight  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
Dr  Withering  obferves,  that  the  impregnated  water  re- 
ceives no  talle  from  the  bladders  ;  and  that  if  the  vef- 
fel  A  with  iis  impregnated  water  be  feparaled  from  the 
veffel  B  at  the  conical  paiting  E,  F,  it  may  be  inclofed 


tlian  the  fame  quantity  of  water  alone  can  be  made  to 
imbibe.  Fixed  air  aifls  as  a  corroborant  ;  and  there- 
fore may  be  given  with  fuccefs  in  weaknefs  of  the 
llomach,  and  m  vomitings  ariling  from  that  caufe.  It 
has  alfo  been  given  with  luccefs  in  the  flone  and  in  nephri- 
tic complaints.  When  the  lungs  are  purulent,  fixed  air 
mixed  with  the  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  has  repeatedly 
been  found  to  perform  a  cure.  The  bark  alfo  may  be 
given  witli  advantage  in  water  impregnated  with  fixed 
air,  as  they  both  coincide  in  their  effeft.  Fixed 
air  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  fyringe,  funnel,  or 
otherwife,  ti<  uTllanied  breails,  putrid  ulcers,  mortified 
parts,  ulcerated  fore  throats,  and  has  been  found  in  fuch 
aud  fmiilar  cafes  to  have  very  remarkable  efficacy.  It 
may  alfo  be  given  internally  at  the  fame  time.  In  pu- 
trid dyfenteries,  and  in  putrid  llooU,  fixed  air  may  be 


in  a  pyramidal  mahogany  c.ife,  out  of  the  lower  part  of    given  by  way  of  clyller.     Fermenting  cataplafms  are 


which  the  filver  cock  at  O  projeifls  ;  and  thus  ferve  fr'r 
an  ornamifntal  as  well  as  luxurious  and  falubrious  addi- 
tion to  the  fide-board,  particularly  in  the  fummer  and 
autumnal  ftafons. 

The  artificial  mineral  waters  thus  made,  are  more 
pleafant  to  the  tafte  than  the  natural  Pyrmont  or  Selt- 
zer waters ;  which,  befides  their  fixed  air,  contain  fa- 
line  particles  of  a  difagreeable  tafte,  which  are  known 
to  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  their  medicinal  vir- 
tues, and  may,  in  fome  cafes  be  hurtful."  They  are 
likewife  confiderably  ftronger.  According  to  Sir  John 
Pringle,  thefe  waters  may  be  made  more  nearly  to  re- 
femble  genuine  Pyrmont  water,  by  adding  to  each  pint 
of  them  from  eight  to  ten  drops  of  titiilura  inarlls  cum 
fftntu  falls.     Or  this  may  be  done,  by  adding  to  the 

water  in  the  middle  veflel  B  (fig.  i.),  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  thirty  grains  of  Epfom  fait,  ten  grains  of    one  fpecies 

common  fait,  a  fcruple  of  magnefia  alba,  and  a  dram  of        SEMEN,  seed. 

iron  filings  or  iron  wire,  clean  and  free  from  ruft,  to 

one  gallon  of  fpring  water,  and  impregnating  the  whole 

with  fixed  air  in  the  manner  already  defcribed.     Let 

them  remain,  till  the  other  ingredients  and  as  much 

of  tlie  iron  as  is  necelfary  are  dilfolved  ;    which  will 

be  in  two   or  three    days  :    or   the  m.ignefia  may  be 

omitted,  and  then  the  operation  will  be  finHhed  in  lefs 

than  half  that  time.     Thefe  waters  may  be  rendered 

ferruginous  or  chalybeate  very  eafily,  by  putting  in  the 

middle  veflel    two   or  three  (lender  phials,  filled  with 

cuttings  or  fine -iron-binding  wire,  or  with  fmall  iron 

nails  ;    becaufe    the    impregnated    water    will    dilfove 

the  iron    fo    fall,    as    to    become  well  fatura'ed  with 

it  in  a  fesv  hours,  accoi-ding  to  the  experiments  nf  Mr 

Lane.     But   the   method   of  rendering   th.-fe  artificial 

waters  chalybeate,  ufed  by  Dr  Hulme,  is  to  add  one 

grain  of  fait  of  fteel  to  each  pint   (lixteen  ounces)  of 

water  already  impregnated  with  fixed  air. 

But  the  ingenious  Mr  Bewley  has  invented  a  ftill  bet- 
ter method  of  exhibitin"  fixed  air  as  a  medicine.     He 

direfls  a  fcruple  of  alkaline  filt  to  be  diffolved  in  a  fuf- 

ficient  qitantity  (a  quarter  of  a  pint,  or  lefs)  of  water, 

wliich  is  to  be  impregnated  with  as  much  fixed  air  as 

it  can   imbibe  :  this  is  to   be  taken    at  one  d"fe.     Mr 

Bewley  direiifs  it  to  be  prepared  in  large  quantities  at  a 

time,  and  calls  it  his  mephilic  julep.     If  imni.diately 

after  It  a  fpoonful  of  lemon  juice,  mixed   with  two  or 

three  fpoonfuls  of  water,  and  Iwectened  with  fngar,  be 

drunk,  the  fixed  air  w  ill  be  extricated  in  the  ftomach  j 


of  fervicc,  chiefly  as  they  fupply  fixed  air  to  the  part. 
In  cafes  of  putiidity  fixed  air  has  been  fuccefsfully  ap- 
plied to  the  furface  of  the  body  expofed  to  flreams  of 
it.  It  is  al(o  found  an  excellent  cooling  as  well  as 
ftrengtheniiig  beverage  in  hot  relaxing  weather,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  pleafant  to  the  tade. 

SEM,  or  Shem,  the  fon  of  Noah,  memorable  for 
his  filial  piety  in  concealing  the  folly  and  difgi-ace  of 
his  father  ;  for  which  he  received  a  remarkable  bene- 
diflion,  about  2476  B.  C.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  600 
years. 

Ras  Sf.m.     See  Ras  Sent    and   Pftrefied  City. 

SEMECARPUS,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  trigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants, 
Tha  corolla  is  quinquepetalous  ;  the  drupa  is  heart- 
ihaped,  cellulous,    and  monofpermous.     There  is  but 


See  Botany,  fefl.  iv.  p.  435. 

With  refpeft  to  number,  plants  are  either  lurnifhed 
with  one  feed,  as  fea-pink  and  billort ;  two,  as  woe  d- 
roof  and  the  umbelliferous  plants  ;  three,  as  fpurge  ; 
four,  as  the  lip-fiowers  of  Tournefort  and  rougii-leaved 
plants  of  Ray  ;  or  many,  as  ranunculus,  anemone,  and 
poppy. 

The  form  of  feeds  is  likewife  extremely  various,  be- 
ing either  large  or  fmall,  round,  oval,  he.irt-fhaped,  kid- 
ney-fhaped,  angular,  prickly,  rough,  hairy,  wrinkled, 
fleek  or  fiiining,  black,  white,  or  brown.  Moll  feeds 
have  only  one  cell  or  internal  cavity  ;  thofe  of  lefTer  bur- 
dock, valerian,  lamb's  lettuce,  cornelian  cherry,  and  le- 
beften,  have  two. 

With  refpeifl  to  fubftance,  feeds  are  either  foft,  mem- 
branaceous, or  of  a  hard  bony  lubltance  ;  as  ill  grom- 
well,  tamarind,  and  all  the  nuciferous  plants. 

In  point  of  magnitude,  feeds  are  either  very  large,  as 
in  the  cocoa-nut ;  or  very  fmall,  as  in  campanula,  am- 
matinia,  rampions,  and  throat-wort. 

With  refpeifl  to  fuuation,  they  are  either  difpcrfed 
promifcuoufly  througlr  the  pulp  fjh/iina  mJii'an/iaJ,  as 
in  water-lily  :  affixed  to  a  future  or  joining  of  the  valves 
of  the  fced-veffel,  as  in  the  crofs-fhaped  and  pea-bloom 
flowers ;  or  placed  upon  a  p!acer:ta  or  receptacle  within 
the  feed  veliel,  as  in  tobacco  and  thorn-ap;>le.  *   •■ 

Sesds  arc  faid  to  be  naked  (femina  inula)  which  are 
not  contaiu-'d  in  a  cover  or  veliel  :  fuch  are  thofe  of 
the  lip  and  compound  flowers,  the  umbelliferous  and 
rough-leaved  plants  ;  covered  feeds  (femina  Uda)  are 

coi> 
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Semen,    contained  in  fome  veflel,  whether  of  the  capfule,  pod,  in  oats  and  the  greater  number  of  ferns  ;   in  their /<?/- 

'^^'"""^  berry,  apple,  or  cherry  kind.  fius,  as    in   centaiirea  criipina  ;  or  in  llieir   copfuU,  as 

A  limple  leed  is  fuch  as  bears   neither  crown,  wing,  in  gcraunium,  h.rb-bennct,  African  fpirxa,  fraxinella, 

nor  downy />.j/^j// ;   the  varieties  in  feeds,  arifing  from  horletail,  ballam,  Mal:ibar  nut,  cucumber,  clatcrium, 

thefc  circumllances,  are  particularly  enumerated  under  and  male  b.tlfam  apple, 

their  rcfpeiftive  heads.  Semen,  in  the  animal  economy.     See   Physiologv 

In  afliniilating  ihe   animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  fe<ft.  xii.  and  Anatomy,  n"  IC9. 

Linnatus   denominates   feeds  the  eggs  ff  plants.     The  Sumfn  Sar.flum,  or  Santonkum.     See  Artemisia. 

fecundity  of  plants  is  frequently  marvellous;  from  a  SEMENDRIAH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 

fmgle  plant  or  ihilk  of  Indian  Turkey  wheat,  are  pro-  the  province  ot  Servia,  with  a  pond  citadel.     It  is  \.\vz 

duced  in   (m    fummer,    2000    feeds;  of  elecampane,  cap--al  of  a  fangiacate,    was  taken   by   the  Turks    in 

3000;  of  fun-flower,   4000;  of  poppy,  32,000;  of  a  ' 
ipilce  of  cat's  tail,   lo.oco  a^)d  upwards  :  a  fmgle  fruit, 
or  feed-veflel,  of  trbacco,  contains  1000  feeds  ;  that  of 
white   poppy,    8000.     Mr    Ray  relates,  from    experi- 
ments made  by  himfeif,    that  1012   tobacco-feeds  are 


1 690,  and  is  feated  00  the  Danube,  in  E,  Long.  2 1 .  45. 
N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

SEMENTIN.^  feri;e,  in  antiquity,  feafts  held  an- 
nually among  the  Romans,  to  obtain  of  the  gods  a  plen- 
tiful harveft.     They   were  celebrated  in   the  temple  of 


equ  il  in  weight  to  one  grain  ;  and  that  the  weight  of  Tellus,  where  folemn  facrifices  were  ofFer'jd  to  Tellus 
the  whole  quantum  of  feeds  in  a  fingle  tobacco-plant,  and  Ceres.  Thefe  fealls  were  held  about  feed-time, 
is  fuch  as  mufl,  according  to  tlie  above  proportion,  de-    ufually  in  the  month  of  January  ;  for,  as  Macrobius 


termine  their  number  to  be  360,000.  The  fame  au- 
thor c(lim.ates  the  annual  produce  of  a  fingle  (lalk  of 
Ipleen-wort  to  be  upwards  of  one  million  of  feeds. 

The  diflsmination  cf  plants  refpecis  the  different  me- 
thods or  vehiclei  by  which  nature  has  contrived  tj  dif- 
perfe  their  fctds  for  the  purpofe  of  increafe.  Thefe 
by  naturalifts  are  generally  reckoned  four. 

I.  Rivers  and  running  waters.  2.  The  wind.  3.  Ani- 
mals. 4.  An  elaltic  fpring,  peculiar  to  the  feeds  them- 
felves. 

I .  The  feeds  which  are  can  ied   along  by  rivers  and 


obferves,  they  were  moveable  feall' 

SEMI,  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  fignifying 
half;  but  Only  ufed  in  conipofition  with  other  words, 
as  in  the  following  articles. 

SEMi-Ariam,  in  ecclcfiaftical  hiflory,  a  branch  of  tlie 
ancient  Arians,  confiding,  according  to  Epiphanius,  of 
fuch  as,  in  appearance,  condemned  the  errors  of  that 
herefiarch,  but  yet  acquicfced  in  fome  of  the  principles 
thereof,  only  palliating  and  hiding  them  under  fofter 
and  more  moderate  terms.  Though  they  feparated  from 
the  Arian  faiflion  (fee  Arians),  they    could    never  be- 


torrents    are  fiequently   conveyed  many  hundreds  of  brought  to  acknowledge   that  the  Son  was  homooufios, 

leagues  from  tl.eir  native  fcil,  and  call  upon  a  very  dif-  that  is,  confubftantial,  or  of  the    fame   fubftance  with 

ferent  climate,  to  which,  however,  by  degrees  they  ren-  the  Father  ;  they  would  only  allow  him  to  be   homoi- 

der  themfelves  familiar.  oufios,  that  is,  of  a  like  fubftance   with   the  Father,  or 

2.  Thofe  which  are  carried  by  the  wind,  are  either  fimilar  to  the   Father  in  his  elfence,  not  by  nature,  but 
iv'tngid,  as  in  fir-tree,  trumpet-flower,  tulip-tree,  birch,  by  a  peculiar  privilege. 

arbor-viti,  meadow  rue,  and  Jeffamine,  and  fome  um-  The  femi-arianifm  of  the  moderns  confifts  in  tlieir 

belliferous  plants:  furnifhed  v^ith  3.  pappus,  or  downy  maintaining  that  the  Son  was   from  all  eternity  bcgot- 

crown,  as  in  valerian,   poplar,    reed,  fucculent  fwallow-  tan  by  the  w;7/ of  the  Father,  contrary  to    the  do(ftrir»e 

wort,  cotton-tree,  ,^nd  many  of  the  compound  flowers  ;  of  the  olhordox,  who  feem  to  teach  that  the  eternal  ge- 

placed  within  a  winged  calyx  or  feed-veflel,  as  in  fca-  neration  is   r.ecijfiiry.     Such   at   leaft  are   the  refpe(Sive 

bious,  fea-pink,   dock,  diofcor«a,  afh,  maple,  and  elm-  opinions  of  Dr  Clarke  and  Bifliop  Bull.  See  Theology. 

trees,  logwood  and  woad  ;  or  laftly,  cunlained  within  a  Semicircle,   in    geometry,  half  a  circle,  or  that  ti- 

fwelled  cahx  or  feed-velfel,  as  in  winter-cherry,  cucuba-  guie  comprehended  between  the   diameter  of  the  circle 

lus,  melilot,  bladder-nut,  fumitory,  bladder-fena,  heart-  and  half  its  circumference, 

feed,  and  chick  peafe.  Semicolon,  in  grammjr,  one  of  the  points  or  ftop.i 

3.  Many  birds  fwallow  the  fieds  of  vaneDoe,  juniper,  ufed  to  dilHnguiih  the   fevcral  members  of  a  fentencc 
roilletoe,  oats,  millet,  and  other  graffts,  and  void  them  from  each  other. 

entire.     Squirrels,  rats,  parrots,  and  other  animal>,  fut-  The  mark  or  character  of  a  femicolon  is    (;),  and 

fer  many  of  the  feeds  which  they  devour  to  efcape,  and  has  its  name  as  being  of  I'omewhat  lefs  cffeft  than  a  co- 

thus,  in  eflFeifl  dilfeminate  them.  Moles,  ani5,  earthworms.  Ion  ;  or  as  demanding  a  Ihorter  paufe. 

and  other  infeds,  by  plougl  ing  up  the  eart!;,  admit  a  The  proper  u(e  of  the  femicolon  is  to  diftinguiih  the 

free  pafTagc  to  thofe  feeds    whicii   have  been  Ibattered  corjcn«ft  members  of  a  fentence.     Now,  by  a  conjunft 

upon  its  fiirface.     Again,  fome  feeds  attach  themfelves  member  of  a  fentence  is  meant  fuch  a  one  as  contains 

to  animrils,   by  means   of  hooks,   crotchets,  or  hairs,  at  leaft  two  fimple  members. — Whenever,  then,  a  fen- 

which  are  cither  affixed  to  the  feeds  themfelves,  as  in  tencecan  be  divided  into  feveral  members   of  the  fame 

hound's  tongue,  moufe-ear,  vervain,  carrot,  baftard-par-  degree,  which  are  again  divifible  into  other  fimple  mem- 

fley,  fanide,  water  hemp-agrimony,  ardopus  and   vrrbe-  hers,  the  former  are  to  be  feparated  by  a  femicolon. 

Jlr.a  ;  to  their  calyx,  as  in  burdock,   agrimony,   rhcxia.  For  inftance  :  "  If  fortune  bear  a  great  fway  over  him, 

fmall  wild  buglofs,  dock,  nettle,  peUitory,  and  lead  wort ;  w  ho  has  nicely  ftated  and  concerted  every  circumftance 

or  to  their  fruit  or  feed-velfcl,  as  in   liquorice,  enchan-  of  an  affair;  we  mull  not  commit  every  thing,  without 

ter's  night   ftia  !e,  crofs-wort,   clivers,  French  honey-  referve,  to  fortune,  left  fhe  have  too  great  ahold  of  us." 

fuckle,  and  arrow-headed  grafs.  Again:  Si  quantum  in  ogro  locif que  tUfertii  audacia  foteji, 

4.  The  feeds  which  dilperfe  themfelves  by  an  elaftic  tantum  in  foro   a:que  judinis  impud;iilin  vairrei  ;  nen  mi- 
fcrce,  have  that  force  refidcnt  cither  in  their  caJyx,  as  nut  in  canifa  cedeitt  Aulas  Ctcinr.a   Scx.'a  /Ebulii  impu- 

den:iit , 
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^ir.tu,  qimnt  turn  in  vi  fac'ienia  rejfu  auilaci.e.     An  in-    the  European  provinces.     As  to  tlie  Greeks  and  other  Semiiamij, 
ftance  in  a  more  complex  fentence  we  have    in  Cicero  :    eaftern  ChrilVians,  they  h^d  embraced  the  S'-mipelagiin  Semptrvi- 

R(s  familiarit  primum  b.iie  parta   fit  nulkqu.'  turpi  quief-    doflrincs  before  Caffian,  and  ftill  adhere  to  lliem.     In  ''",'"'_■ 

tu  :  turn  quam  phirimi!,  mono  dlgn'is,  fe  u'iifm  prttl'dit ;  the  6th  century,  the  controverfy  between  the  Semipe- 
ittindeaiigealtir  taliom,  JiUqfiilia,  parfimonia  ;  nee  libidini  lagians  and  the  dilciples  of  Augullin  prevailed  much, 
potiiis luxuii.cjuf,  quam  Ubiralitali et  bsmfiantiit  partat.  and  continued  to  divide  the  weftern  churches. 

But  though  the  proper  ufe  of  the  I'emicolon  be  to  SEMIRAMIS  (tab.  hift.),  a  celebrated  queen  of 
dilUnguifli  conjunct  members,  it  is  not  necelfary  that  all  Aflyria,  daughter  of  the  goddefi  Derceto,  by  a  young 
the  members  divided  hereby  he  conjunft.  For  upon  All'yrian.  She  was  expol'ed  in  a  defcrt ;  but  her  life 
dividing  a  fentence  into  great  and  equal  parts,  if  one  of  was  preferved  by  doves  for  one  whole  year,  till  Simmas, 
them  be  conjunft,  all  thole  other  parts  of  the  fame  de-  one  of  the  fliepherds  of  Ninus,  found  her  and  brought 
gree  are  to  be  di.linguilhed  by  alemicolon. — Sometimes  her  up  as  his  own  child.  Semiraniis,  when  grown  up, 
alfo  it  happens,  that  members  Lhat  are  oppcfite  to  each  married  Mencnes,  the  governor  of  Nineveh,  and  accom- 
oiher,  but  relate  to  the  fame  verb,  are  ieparated  by  a  panied  him  to  the  fiege  of  Baflria  ;  where,  hy  her  ad- 
icmicolon.  Thus  Cicero  :  Ex  hac  parte  pudor,  i.Ttnc  vice  and  prudent  direiftions,  ihe  haftened  the  king's  ope- 
fehiLiniia ;  kinc  Jii1:s,  illinc  fraud itlo  ;  hinc  plelas,  ill'mc  rations,  and  took  the  city.  Thefe  eminent  fervices,  to- 
fci-lus,  Si.c.  To  thislikewife  may  be  referred  ilich  fenten-  gether  with  her  uncommon  beauty,  endeared  her  to  Ni- 
"ces,  where  the  whole  going  before,  the  parts  follow  :  as  nus.  The  monarch  aiked  her  of  her  hulband,  and  offered 
"  The  parts  of  oratory  are  four  ;  invention,  difpofition,  him  his  daughter  Sofana  in  her  ftead  ;  but  Menones,  who 
elocution,  and  pronunciation.'  tenderly  loved  Semiraniis,  refufed  ;  and  when  Ninus  h.'.d 

SEMitt;BiuM,  in  medicine,  an  half-bath,  wherein  the  added  threats  to  entreaties,  he  hanged  hiTiifelf.  No  foon- 
patient  is  only  placed  up  to  the  navel.  er  was  JV^enones  dead,  than  Semiraniis,  who  was  of  an 

Semidiameter.,  half  the  diameter,  or  aright  line  afpiring  foul,  married  Ninus,  by  whom  fne  bad  a  fon 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  fphere  to  its  cir-  called  Ninyas.  Ninus  was  fo  fond  of  Seniiramis,  that 
cumference  :  being  the  fame  with  what  is  olherwife  at  her  requelt  he  religned  the  crown,  and  commanded 
called  the  radius.  her  to  be  proclaimed  queen  and  fole  emprefs  of  Affyria. 

Semiflosculus,  in  botany,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  Of  this,  however,  he  had  caufe  to  repent:  Semiramis 
the  flowers  of  the  fyngenefia  clals.  Thefe  femiflofculi  put  him  to  death,  the  better  to  ellabliih  herfelf  on  the 
are  petals,  hollow  in  theii  lower  part,  but  in  their  up-  throne  ;  and  when  (he  had  no  enemies  to  fear  at  home, 
per  fiat,  and  continued  in  the  fliape  of  a  tongue.  fiie  began  to  repair  the  capital  of  her  empire,  and  by 

Semitone,  in  muhc.     See   Interval.  her  means  Babylon  became  the  moft  fuperb  and  mag. 

SEMINAL,fomethingbclongingtothefemenorfeed.  nihcent  city  in  the  world.  She  vifited  every  part  of 
SEMINARY,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  the  ground  herdominions,andleft  every  whereinmicrtal  monuments 
where  any  thing  is  fovvn,  to  be  afterwards  tranfplanted.  of  her  greatnefs  and  benevolence.  To  render  the  roads 
Seminary,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  frequently  ap-  paffable  and  communication  eafy,  (he  hollowed  moun- 
plied  to  places  of  education,  whence  fcholars  are  tranf-  tains  and  filled  up  valleys,  and  water  was  conveyed  at  a 
planted  into  life. — In  Catholic  countries  it  is  particu-  great  expence  by  large  and  convenient  aquedufts  to 
larly  ufed  for  a  kind  of  college  or  fchool,  where  youth  barren  deferts  and  unfruitful  plains.  She  w.is  not 
are  inilrufled  in  the  ceremonies,  &c.  of  the  facred  mi-  lefs  dillinguill-ied  as  a  warrior  :  Many  of  the  neighbour- 
niftry.  Of  thefe  there  are  great  numbers  ;  it  being  ing  nations  were  conquered  ;  and  when  Semiramis  was 
ordained  by  the  council  of  Trent,  that  there  be  a  fe-  once  told  as  fhe  was  dreffing  her  hair,  that  Babylon  had 
minary  belonging  to  each  cathedral,  under  the  direiflion  revolted,  Ihe  left  her  t.-^ilettc  with  precipitation,  and 
of  the  bifhop.  though  only  half  drelTed,  ihe  refufed  to  have  the  reft  of 

SEMINATION,  denotes  the  manner  or  aft  of  ilied-  her  head  adorned  before  the  fedition  was  quelled  and 
dine;  and  dil'peri'ing  the  feeds  of  plants.  See  Semen.  tranquillity  re-eftablllhed.  Semiramis  has  been  accufed 
SEMIPELAGIANS,  in  eccleliaftical  hillory  a  of  licentioufnefs  ;  and  Ibme  authors  have  obferved  that 
name  anciently,  and  even  at  this  day,  given  to  fuch  as  file  regularly  called  the  ftrongeft  and  ftouteft  men  in 
iftain  fome  linfture  of  Pelagianiiki.  See  Pelagians.  her  army  to  her  arms,  and  afterwards  put  them  to 
Caflian,  who  had  been  a  deacon  of  Conftantincple,  death,  that  they  might  not  be  living  witneiTes  of  her 
and  was  afterwards  a  pried  at  Marfeilles,  was  the  cliief  incontinence.  Her  paflion  for  her  fon  was  alfo  unnatu- 
rf  thefe  Semipelagians;   wht-fe  leading  principles  were,    r.il  ;  and  it  was  this  criminal  propenfity  which  induced 

1.  That  God  did  not  dil'penfe  his  grace  to  one  more  Ninyas  to  deftroy  his  mother  with  his  own  hands.  Some 
than  another  in  confequence  ot  predeftination,  ;.  e.  an  fay  that  Semiramis  was  changed  into  a  dove  after 
eternal  and  abfolute  decree,  but  was  willing  to  fave  all  death,  and  received  immortal  honours  in  Afi)T'-»-  ^'^ 
men,  if  they  complied   with  the  terms  of  his  Gofpel.    is  Uippofed  that  Ihe  lived  about  1 1  centuries  betore  t!ic 

2.  That  Cliri  11  died  lor  all  men.  5.  That  the  grace  Chriftian  era,  and  tiiat  ihe  died  in  the  62d  year  of  her 
purch4l€d  by  Clirill,  and  necelfary  to  falvation,  was  of-  age  and  the  25th  of  her  reign.  Many  fabulous  reports 
lered  to  all  men.  4.  That  man,  before  he  received  have  been  propagated  about  Seiniramic,  and  fnme  have 
grace,  was  capable  of  fath  and  holy  defires.  5.  That  declared  that  tor  fome  time  ihe  difguifed  herfelf  and  paf- 
man  was  born  free,  and  was  confcquently  capable  of  re-  fed  for  her  Ion  Niny.is.  Lcmpriere's  BiUictheca  Clajfica. 
lifting  the  influences  of  grace,  or  of  complying  with  its  SEMPERVIVUM,  house-leek,  in  botany:  A 
fuggeftion.  The  Semipelagians  were  very  numerous  ;  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  dodecagynia, 
and  the  doflrineof  Caflian,  though  v.irioufly  explained,  and  to  theclafs  oi'dodecandria;  and  in  thenaturalmetliod 
was  received  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  monaftic  Ichools  ranking  under  the  1 3th  order,  Succulenta.  The  calyx  is 
in  Gaul,  from  whence  it  fpread  itfcli'  far  and  wide  thro'   divided  into  1 2  parts ;  the  petals  are  1 2,  and  the  capfules 
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.  12,  containing  many  feeds.    There  are  I2fiiecies;  the  before  their  admiflion  into  the  fenate.     Thev  were  to 

arboreum,  canarienfe,  glutinofum,  glandulofum,  teifto-  be  above  the  age  of  25,  and  to  have  previoufly  palfed 

rum,  globiferum,  villofum,   tortuofum,   arachnoideuni,  througli  the  inferior  offices  of  quxllor,  tribune  of  the 

,  montanum,  fedeforme,  and  menanthes.     Linnaeus  has  people,  edile,  prxtor,  and  conful. 

only  eight  of  thel'e.     The  teftorum  alone  is  ii  native  of  The  fenate  always  met  of  courfc  on  the  ift  of  Janua- 

Britain.     The  ftalk  is  about  a  foot  high  ;  the  radical  ry,  for  the  inauguration  of  the  now  confuls  ;  and  in  all 

leaves  are  thick,  oval,  pointed,  fringed,  and  fpreading  in  months,  univerfally,  there  were  three  days,  viz.  the  ka- 

a  rofe  ;  thofe  on  the  ftem  are  imbricated  and  membra-  lends,  nones,  and  ides,  on  which  it  regularly  met :  but 

nous:  the  flowers  are  pale  red  and  feffile,  and  grow  on  it  always  met  on  extrai.rdmry  oc.-afions,  when  called 

curved  terminal  bunches.     It  is  frequent  on  the  tops  of  together  by  conial,  inbune,  01  diflator. 

houfes,  and  flowers  in  July.  To  render  their  decrees  valid  and  authentic,  a  cer- 

The   fallowing  chemical  defcription  of  this  fpecies  is  tain  number  of  members  w.is  requifite,    and   fuch  as 

given  by  Lewis :  "  The  leaves  ot  houfe-leek,  uf  no  re-  were   ablent  witlioat   f  me   pioper  ciufe  were  always 

markable  fmell,  difcover  to  the  tarte  a   mild  fubacid  fined.     In    the  rei^n  of  Augullus,  400  fen.itrr'i  were 

aufterity  :  their  ex prefTed  juice,  of  a  pale  yellowilh  hue  requifite  to  make  a  fenate.     Nothing  was  tranfafted  be- 

when   filtered,  yields  on  inlpilfation  a  deep  yellow,  lena-  fore  fun-;  if-,  or  after  fun  fct.     In  their  oHice  the  fena- 

cious,  mucilaginous  mafs,  confiderably  acidulous  and  tors   weie  ihc  guardians  of  religion,  they  difpofed  of 

acerb  :  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  this  herb  the   pioviiiccs  as  they  plcafea,  they  prorogued  the  af- 

lias  fome  claim  to  the  refrigerant  and  reft' ingent  virtues  femblics  oi   the  people,  they  appointed  thankfgivings, 

that  have  been   afcribed  to  it.     It   is  oblerva!>le   that  nomi  .ited  their  anibafliidors,  diltributed  the  public  mo- 

the  filtered  juice,   on  the  addition  of  an  equai  quan'iry  nev,  and  iu  fliirt  had  the  management  of  every   thin? 

of  reaified  fpirit  of  wine,   forms  a  light  white  coagu-  pohtical  or  civil  in  the  republic,  except  the  creating  of 

lum,  like  cream  of  fine  pomatum,  of  a  weak  but  pene-  magittrates,  the  eiiaaing  of  laws,  and  the  declarat'ions 

trating  tafte  :  this,  treed  from  the  fluid  part,  and  ex-  of  war  or  peace,  which  were  confined  to  the  alfemblies 

pofed  to  the  air,  almoft  totally  exhales.     From  this  ex-  of  the  people. 

pcriment  it  is  concluded  by  fome,  that  houfe-leek  con-  SENATOR,  in  general,  denotes  a  member  of  fome 

tains  a  volatile  alkaline  fait  :  but  the  juice  coagulates  fenate. 

in  the  fame  manner  with  volatile  alkalis  themfelves,  as  The   dignity  of  a  Roman  fenator  could  not  be  fup- 

alfo  with  fixed  alkalis  :    Acids  produce  no  coagula-  ported  without  the  poUcllion  of  80,000  fellerces,    or 

tion."  about  7000I.  Engldh  money  ;   and  therefore  fuch  as 

SEN.AAR,  or  Sennaar.     See  Sennaar.  fquandered  away  their  money,  and  whofe  fortune  was 

SENATE,  in  general,  is  an  aifembly  or  council  of  reduced  below  this  fum,  were  generally  ftruck  out  of 

fenators  ;  that  is,  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  ftate,  the  lift  of  fenators.     This  regulation  was  not  made  in 

who  have  a  (hare  in  the  government.  tlie  firft  ages  of  the  republic,  when  the  Romans  boafted 

The  fenate  of  ancient  Rome  is  of  all  others  the  moft  of  their  poverty.     The  fenators  were  not  permitted  to 

celebrated.     It  exercifed    no   contentious  jurifdidion  ;  be  of  any  trade  or  profeflion.     They  were  diftin<»uilhed 

but  appointed  judges,  either  from  among  the  fenators  from  the  reft  of  the   people  by  their  drefs  ;  they  wore 

or  knights,  to  determine  procefles  :  it  alfe'  appointed  go-  the  laliclave,  half  boots  ot  a  black  colour,  with  a  cref- 

vernors  of  provinces,  and  difp  'fed  of  the  revenues  of  the  cent  or  filver  buckle  in  the  form  of  a  C  ;  but  this  laft 

commonwealth,  &c.     Yet  did  not  the  whole  ibvereign  honour  was  confined  only  to  the  defcendants  of  thofe 

power  refide  in  the  fenate,  fmce  it  could  not   e\e&.  ma-  hundred  fenators  who  had  been  ele^ed  by  Romulus,  .is 


giltrates,  make  laws,  or  decide  of  war  and  peace  ; 
in  all  which  cafes  the  feoate  was  obliged  to  confuit  the 
people. 

The  fenate,  when  fii  ft  inftituted  by  Rom'ilus,  con- 


C  feems  to  imply.     See  the  preceeding  ar- 


the  letter 
tide. 

In  England,  fenator  is  a  member  of  parliament.     In 
the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  Confelfor,  we  are  to/d 


fifted  of  100  members  ;  to  whom  he  aftti  w.irds  added  that  the  Britons  called  tliofey^/w/or/  whom  the  Saxons 

the  fame   number   when   ihe  Sabines  had   migrated  to  called  afterwards  aldermen  and  borough-maflcr ;  though 

Rome.     Taiquin  the  ancient  made  ihe  fenate  coniul  of  not  for  their  age,  but  their  wifdom  ;  for  fome  of  them 

300,and  this  number  remained  fixed  for  a  ling  time;  but  were  young  men,  but   very  well  fkilled   in   the   laws, 

afterwards  it  fludluated  greatly,  and  was  intrtafed  lirft  Kenulph  king  ot  the  Mercians  granted  a  charter,  wliich 

to  700,  and  afterwards  to  900  by  J.  Csfar,  who  filled  the  ran  thus,  viz.    Coiifilio  et  confenfu  epii'coporum  et  fenato- 

fenate  with  men  of  every  ra-k  and  order.  Undci  Auguf-  mm  genlis  fux  largitus  fuit  ditto  momtjleiio,  &c. 

tus  the  fenators  amounted  to  1000,  but  this  number  was  In  Scotland,  the  lords  of  fcllion  are  called y^na/or/  of 

reduced,  and  Sxed  to  600.     The  place  of  a  fenator  was  the  college  of  juftice. 

always  beftoued  upon  merit:  the  monarch^  had  the  pii-  SENAI-US  auctoritas.  See  the  next  article, 
vilege  of  chooli'g  the  members  ;  and  .fttr  the  expulfion  Sf.NyiTL's-ConJulium,  whicli  made  part  of  the  Ro- 
of the  Tarqu  n>.,  it  was  one  ni  the  rights  of  the  con-  n,an  law.  When  any  public  matter  was  introduced 
fuls,  till  tile  cieiflion  of  the  cenfors,  who  from  theii  K^i-  into  the  fenate,  which  was  always  called  rejene  ad  je- 
flce  fcemed  moft  capable  if  making  hoice  of  men  whofe  luitum,  any  fenator  whofc  opinion  was  atked,  wa-  per- 
characlcr  w..s  ireproachable,  \\\\  fe  morals  weie  pure,  mitted  to  fpeak  upon  it  a^  long  as  he  plafed,  and  on 
and  relations  honourable.  Only  p.irticular  families  were  that  account  it  was  often  ufual  for  the  (en  iters  to  pro- 
admitted  into  the  fenate;  and  wh  n  the  plebeians  were  tra>51  :h^ir  fpeeches  till  it  was  too  late  to  determine, 
permitted  to  (hare  the  hi  nours  of  the  ftate,  it  was  then  When  the  queftion  was  put,  they  palfed  to  the  fide  of 
required  that  they  fliould  be  born  of  free  citizens.  It  that  fpe.iker  whofe  opinion  they  approved,  and  a  maj«- 
was  alto  required  thai,  the  candidates  fliould  be  knights  rity  of  votes  was  eafily  coUeded,  without  the  trouble 
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Sciicca.  of  counting  the  numbers.  When  tlis  majority  was  quired  tliat  prodigious  vveahli  which  rendered  him  in  a 
""^^  "~  known,  the  matter  was  determined,  and  -a.  fenatus  conful-  manner  equal  to  kings.  His  houfes  and  walks  were  the 
/!/w/ was  immeJi;Uely  written  by  tlie  clerks  ot  the  houfc,  moll  niagnilicent  in  Rome.  His  villas  were  innii- 
at  the  feet  of  the  chief  magilf  rates,  and  it  was  figncd  mcrable  :  and  he  had  immenfe  fums  of  money  placed 
by  all  the  principal  members  of  the  hoiife.  When  out  at  intereft  in  alnioft  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
there  was  not  a  fufficient  number  of  members  to  make  hillori.m  Dio  reports  him  to  have  had  250,0001.  Ster- 
a  fenate,  the  decil'ion  was  called yj'niJ.'iw  au^orilat, hwx.  it  ling  at  intcrell  in  Britain  alone;  and  reckons  his  call- 
was  of  no  force  if  it  did  not  afterwards  pafs  into  a  ing  it  in  all  at  a  fum,  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  a  war  with 
J'matus  cotijuhum.  that  nation. 

The  fenatus  confulta  were  at  firft  left  in  the  cudody  Ail  lliis  wealth,  however,  together  with  tlie  luxury 

of  the  kings,  and  afterward  of  the  confuls,  who  could  and  effeminacy  of  a  court,  does  not  appear  to  have  had 

fupprefs  or  preferve  them  ;  but  about  the  year  of  Rome  any  ill  effed  upon   the  temper  and  difpofuion  of  Se- 

304,  they  were  always  depofited  in  the  temple  of  Ce-  neca.     He  continued  abftemious,  cxaft  in  his  manners, 

res,  and  afterwards  in  the  treafury,  by  the  ediles  of  the  and,  above  all,  free  from  the  vices  fo  commonly  preva- 

people.  lent  in  fuch  places,  flattery  and  ambition.     "  I  had  ra- 

SENECA  (Lucius  Annteus),  a  Stoic  philofopher,  iher  (f.iid  he  to  Nero)  offend  you  by  fpeaking  the 
was  born  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  about  the  beginning  truth,  than  pleal'e  you  by  lying  and  flattery  :  malturim 
of  the  Chriftian  era,  of  an  equellrian  tamily,  which  veris  o/fctui.re,  quam  placcre  adulanilo."  How  well  he 
had  probably  been  trr.nfplamed  thither  in  a  colony  acquitted  himfelf  in  quality  of  precep;or  to  his  prince, 
from  Rome.  He  was  tlie  fecond  fon  of  Marcus  An-  may  be  known  from  the  five  firlt  years  of  Nero's  reign, 
nxus  Seneca,  commonly  called  the  rhciorician,  whofe  which  have  always  been  confidered  as  a  perfect  pattern 
remains  are  printed  under  the  title  of  Suaforiit:  £5°  Con-  of  good  government-,  and  if  that  emperor  had  but  been 
troverjiie,  cum  Declamationum  Escerplls  ;  and  his  youngcft  as  obfcrvaut  of  his  mafter  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
brother  Anna;us  Mela  (for  there  were  three  of  them)  it,  as  he  was  at  the  beginning,  he  would  have  been  the 
had  the  honour  of  being  father  to  the  poet  Lucan.  delight,  and  not,  as  he  afterwards  proved^  the  curfe  and 
He  was  removed  to  Rome,  together  with  his  father  and  detellation  of  mankind.  But  when  Poppxa  and  Ti- 
the reft  of  his  family,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  infancy,  gellinus  had  got  the  command  of  his  humour,  and  hur- 
There  he  was  educated  in  the  moll  liberal  manner,  and  lied  him  into  the  moft  extravagant  and  abominable  vices, 
under  the  beft  mailers.  He  learned  eloquence  from  his  he  fuon  grew  weary  of  his  matter,  whofe  life  muft  indeed 
father  ;  but  his  genius  rather  leading  him  to  philofophy,  have  been  a  conftant  rebuke  to  him.  Seneca,  percei- 
he  put  himfelf  under  the  Holes  Attalus,  Sotion,  and  ving  that  his  favour  declined  at  court,  and  that  he  had 
Papirius  Fabianus ;  men  famous  in  their  way,  and  of  many  accufers  about  the  prince,  who  were  perpetually 
whom  he  has  made  honourable  mention  in  his  writings,  whifpering  in  his  ear  the  great  riches  of  Seneca,  his 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  travelled  wlien  he  was  young,  magnificent  houfes  and  fine  gardens,  and  what  a  favour- 
fince  we  find  him,  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  parti-  ite  through  means  of  thefe  he  was  grown  with  the 
cularly  in  his  ^taejliones  NaturaUs,  making  very  exad  people,  made  an  offer  ot  them  all  to  Nero.  Nero  re- 
and  curious  obfervations  upon  Egypt  and  the  Nile. —  iuled  to  accept  them  ;  which,  however,  did  not  hinder 
But  this,  though  entirely  agreeable  to  his  own  hu-  Seneca  trom  changing  his  way  of  lite  ;  for,  as  Tacitus 
mour,  did  not  at  all  correfpond  with  that  fcheme  or  relates,  he  "  kept  no  more  levees,  declined  the  ufual  civi- 
plan  of  life  which  his  father  had  drawn  out  fc!r  him  ;  hties  which  had  been  paid  to  him,  and,  under  a  pretence 
who  therefore  forced  him  to  the  bar,  and  put  him  upon  of  indifpofition,  or  fome  engagement  or  other,  avoided 
fohciting  for  public  employments  ;  fo  that  he  afterwards  as  nmch  as  potlible  appearing  in  public." 
became  quxftor,  prxtor,  and,  as  Lipfius  will  have  it,  Nero,  in  the  mean  time,  who,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  had 
even  conful.  difpatched  Burihus   by  poifon,  could  not  be  eafy  till 

In  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  Ju-  he  had  rid  himfelf  of  Seneca  alfo  :  For  Burrhus  wars 
lia  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  was  accuf-d  of  adul-  the  manager  ot  his  milit.iry  concerns,  and  Seneca 
tery  by  MetfaUna,  and  banilhed,  Seneca  was  banilhed  conducted  his  civil  affairs.  Accordingly,  he  attempt- 
too,  being  charged  as  one  of  the  adulterers.  Corlica  ed,  by  means  of  Cleonicus,  a  frecdm.an  of  Seneca,  to 
was  the  feat  of  his  exile,  where  he  lived  eight  years  ;  take  him  i  ff  by  poifon  ;  but  this  not  fucceeding,  he 
••  happy  in  the  midft  of  thofe  things  which  ufually  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  upon  an  information 
make  other  people  miferable  inter  eas  ra  bealus,  qme  that  he  was  privy  to  Pifo's  confpiracy  aga:n(l  his  per- 
folent  mifcros  facerc :"  and  where  he  wrote  his  books  fon.  Not  that  he  had  any  re.d  proof  of  Seneca's  be- 
of  confolation,  addreffed  to  his  mother  Helvia,  and  to  ing  at  all  concerned  in  this  plot,  but  only  that  he  was 
his  friend  Polybius,  .-,nd  perhaps  fome  of  thofe  trage-  glad  to  lay  hold  ot  any  pretence  tor  deflroying  him. — 
dies  which  go  under  his  name;  for  he  fays,  moio fe  He  left  Seneca,  however,  at  liberty  to  choofe  his  man- 
lev'wr'ibus  Jludlis  Hi  oiMnfe.  Agrippina  being  mar-  ner  of  dying  ;  who  cauftd  his  veins  to  be  opened  immedi- 
ried  to  Claudius,  upon  the  death  of  Meffalina,  Ihe  pre-  atcly.  His  wife  Paulina,  who  was  very  young  in  coni- 
vailed  with  the  emperor  to  rec;'.ll  Seneca  from  ba-  parifon  of  himfelf,  had  yet  the  refolu'.ion  and  afftcflion 
nifhment  ;  and  al'lerwards  procured  him  to  be  tutor  to  bear  him  comjiany,  and  thereupon  ordered  her  veins 
to  her  fon  Nero,  whom  ihe  defignei  for  the  empire,  to  be  opened  ai  ihe  fame  time  ;  but  as  Nero  was  not 
Afncanus  Burrhus,  a  prxtoriau  prsfccl,  was  joined  willing  to  iii»ke  his  cruelty  n)ore  odi  his  and  infupport- 
with  him  in  this  important  charge  :  and  thefe  two  able  than  there  fecmed  occ.ifion  for,  he  gave  orders  to 
preceptors,  who  were  entrufted  "with  equal  autho-  have  her  diath  prevented  :  upon  wliich  her  wounds  weie 
rity,  had  each  his  refpeflive  department.  By  the  bound  up,  and  the  blood  (lopped,  in  juft  time  enough 
bounty  and  generofity  of  his  royal  pupil,  Seneca  ac-  to  fave  her  ;  tho',  as  Taci.us  fays,  (he  looked  fo  nvl'-r- 
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ably  pale  and  wan  all  her  life  after,  that  it  was  eafy  to 
read  the  lofs  of  her  blood  and  fpirits  in  her  counte- 
nince.  In  the  mean  time,  Seneca,  finding  his  death 
flow  and  lingering,  dcfired  Stat'us  Annarus  his  phyfi- 
cian  to  give  him  a  dofe  of  poifon,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared fome  time  before  in  cafe  it  iliould  be  wanted  ;  but 
this  not  having  its  ufual  elFeft,  he  was  carried  to  a  hot 
bath,  where  he  was  at  length  (titled  with  the  fleams. 
He  died,  as  Liplius  conjectures,  in  the  6;d  or  64th 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  atjout  tlie  loth  or  i  ith  of  Ne- 
ro's reij^n.  Tacitus,  on  mentioning  his  d:atl),  oblerves, 
that,  as  he  entered  the  bath,  he  took  of  the  water,  and 
with  it  fprinkled  fome  of  his  neareft  domeftics,  faying, 
"  That  lie  offered  thofe  libations  to  Jupiter  the  Deli- 
verer." Thsfe  words  are  an  evident  proof  that  Seneca 
was  not  a  Chrittian,  as  fome  have  imagined  him  to 
have  been  ;  and  that  the  13  epitUes  from  Seneca  to  St 
Paul,  and  from  St  Paul  to  Seneca,  are  fuppofuitious 
pieces.  His  philofophical  works  are  well  known. — 
They  confift  of  124  ep'ijlles  and  diilinifl  treatifes  ;  and, 
except  his  books  of  phylical  queftion?,  are  chiefly  of  the 
moral  kind,  treating  of  anger,  confolation,  providence, 
tranquillity  of  mind,  conftancy,  clemency,  the  iliortnefs 
of  lite,  a  happy  lite,  retirement,  benetits.  He  has 
beenjuftly  cenlured  by  Qiiintilian  and  otlier  critics,  as 
one  of  the  firft  corrupters  of  the  Rf.man  ftyle  ;  but  his 
works  are  highly  valuable,  on  account  of  the  vaft  eru- 
dition which  they  difcover,  and  the  beautiful  moral  fen- 
timents  which  they  contain. 

SENECIO,  Groundsel,  in  botany  :  A  genus  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  of  fyngenelia,  and  to  the  order  of 
polygamia  fuperflua  ;  and  in  the  natural  claffificatioH 
ranked  under  the  49th  order,  Comp'fua.  The  recep- 
tacle is  naked  ;  the  pappus  fimple  ;  the  calyx  cylindri- 
cal and  calycii!ated.  The  fcales  are  equal  and  contigu- 
ous, fo  as  to  feem  entire  ;  thole  at  the  bale  are  few,  and 
h.ive  their  apices  or  points  decayed.  There  are  57  fpe- 
cies.  Of  thefe,  feven  are  Britilh,  the  vulgaris,  vil'cofus, 
fylvaticus,  crucifolius,  jacobcea,  paludofus,  and  farace- 
nicus. 

I .  The  vulgaris,  or  common  groundfel,  has  its  co- 
roUcE  naked,  its  leaves  felTile,  fmooth,  and  linuated,  their 
fegments  Ihort,  broad,  and  minutely  ferrated  ;  the  flow- 
ers are  yellow,  and  without  radii.  This  w  eed  ^rows  in 
cultivated  ground  everywhere,  and  flowers  in  May.  Its 
leaves  have  been  ufed  in  medicine  externally  as  a  vulne- 
rary and  refriger.int,  and  internally  as  a  mild  emetic  ; 
but  they  have  little  or  no  efficacy.  2.  The  vifcofus,  or 
cotton  groundfel,  has  its  coroUx  revolute,  its  leaves  pin- 
natifid,  vifcid,  and  downy.  The  fcales  of  the  calyx 
are  lax  and  hairy,  and  are  of  the  lame  length  with 
the  perianthium.  3.  Ths/yhatkus,  or  mountain  ground- 
fel, has  Its  covol  a:  revolute,  its  leaves  pinnatltid  and 
dintateJ,  the  lle-n  cnmrybous  and  ereift.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  is  trequeni  in  woods  and  heaths.  4.  T])e 
fruci/olius,  li  ary  perennial  rai^wort  ;  the  ccrollse  are  ra- 
diant;  the  leaves  are  pinnatitid,  dentated,  and  downy 
ber^eath  ;  tlie  ilem  is  ered,  and  two  t'eet  high  ;  the  flow- 
er, are  yclhv  ,  and  grow  in  clufters.  This  plant  is  fre- 
quent in  woods  and  hedges.  5.  "Yhijucobaa,  common 
ragwTt  :  ih.  cor  Uae  a»-e  ladiant  ;  the  leaves  pinnated 
ant  lyre  Ih.iped,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour  ;  the  ftalk 
is  erciff,  round,  and  gently  purplifh  ;  the  flowers  grow 
in  clutters  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks.  The  leaves  have 
a  bittcrifli  fubacrid  tafte,  and  extremely  naufeou;.  ."ji- 
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mon  Paulli  fay?,,  that  a  decoflion  of  them  cured  many 
f.ildiers  of  an  epidemic  dyCcntery.  6.  The  paludofu:, 
marth  ragwort;  the  corollae  are  radiant;  the  leaves 
fw..rd  fliaped,  acutely  ferrated,  and  fom.ewhat  downy 
underneath  ;  the  11cm  is  crefl,  branched  towards  the 
top,  and  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  the  flowers  are  large 
and  yellow.  This  plant  is  trequent  in  fens  and  ditches 
in  England.  7.  I  \\<:fariicemcus,  bro.id  leaved  ragwort ; 
the  corolla:  are  radiant  ;  the  leaves  are  lanceolated,  fer' 
rated,  and  fomewhat  fmooth  ;  the  ftem  is  ere^,  limple, 
and  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  there  are  feveral  flowers  on 
each  foottlalk,  which  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  clufters 
on  the  top.  The  plant  grows  in  moill  paftures  in  Eng- 
land ;   and  flowers  in  July  or  Auguft. 

SENEGAL,  a  part  of  Negroiand  in  Africa,  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  not  known.     See  Guin-ka. 

Iflc  o/Sf.kfcai.,  fometimes  called  Saint  Louis,  is  a  fmall 
ifland  in, the  mouth  of  the  river  Senegal,  and  accordinc 
to  Miftcelyne's  tables  is  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  ij.  53^ 
W.  Long.  16.  31.  The  Dutch  were  the  firft  Euro- 
peans who  fettled  at  Senegal ;  but  their  colony  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  Erench  in  1687.  It  whs  taken  by  the 
Englilh  in  1692  ;  and  retaken  by  the  French  the  year 
following.  It  was  a  fecond  time  taken  p  irellion  .  f  by 
the  Englifh  in  1758  ;  but  in  1779  the  French  reco- 
vered it,  and  it  was  ceded  by  the  Britilh  crown  by  the 
treaty  of  1783. 

The  beft  account  of  this  ifland  which  we  have  feen, 
is  given  in  tl;e  interefting  voyage  of  M.  Saugnier  to  the 
coart  of  Africa.  This  adventurer  vifited  Senegal  in 
June  17S5. 

"  The  illand   (fays  he),  properly  fpeaking,  is  only  a 
bank  of  fand  in   the  middle  of  the  river.     It  is   loco 
geometrical  paces  long,  and  about  60  in  its  greateft 
width  ;  is  almolf  on  a  level  with  the  river  and  with  the 
fea,  being  defended  from  the  latter  by  Barbary  point, 
which  is  of  greater  elevation  than  the  colony.     The 
eaftern  branch  of  the  river  is  the  more  confiderable  of 
the   two,  being  about  400  toifes  acrofs  ;    the  weftem 
branch  is  only  from   90  to   200  toifes  wide.     The  iflc 
confifts  entirely  of  burning  finds,  on  the  barren  furfacc 
of  which  you  fometimes    meet    with  fcattered    flints, 
thrown  out  among  their  ballall  by  vetTels  coming  from 
Goree,  or  with  the  ruins  of  buildings  formerly  ercclsd 
by  Europeans.       There    is    fcarcely  fuch    a  thing  as 
a  garden  upon  the  illand  ;  European  feeds  in  general 
not  thriving  here.      It  is  not  furprifing   that  the  foil  is 
fo  unproduflive ;  for  the  air  is  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  fea  fait,  which  pervades  every  thing,  and  confumes 
even  iron  in  a  very  Ihort  fpace  of  time.     The  heats  are 
excellive,  and  rendered  ftill  more  infupportahle  by  the 
reflexion  of  the  fand ;   fo  that  from  ten  in  the  morning 
until  four  in  the  afternoon  it  is  almnlf  impof?^l>l£  to  do 
any  work.     During  the  months  of  Janjary,  February, 
March,  and  April,  the  heats  are  moderated;  t>ut  in 
Auguft  and  the  following  months  they  beoomc  fo  op- 
prelfive  as  even  to  afFcl  tjie  natives  tiiemfelvcs.     What 
etfea  then  muft  theyh.ive  upon  the  Europeans,  fudden- 
ly  tranfported  into  ihis  burning  chniate  ?  I'he  nights  are 
a  little  lefs  fu'itry  ;  not  always,  liowevjr,  but  on'l)  when 
the   lea-breeze  fets  in.     It  is  then  th.it  tlie  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  breathe  a  freflier  air,  for  which  they  have 
been  longing  the  whole  of  the  d  ly  ;  but  this  air  in  our  cli- 
mate would  feem  a  burnin  ;  vapour.     The  nights  are  ne- 
vorthelets  troublefome,  nntwithftandinjj  the  comforts  of 
L  1  \h<i 
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Sfnfgal.    the  fea-brceie.  Tlie  inftant  the  fun  is  fct,  we  are  aflailed  fleep  prornifcuoufly,  men,  woiren,  girls,  and  boys.     A    Senegal. 

— '^•-^— '  t,y  an  infinity  of  gnats,  which  are  called  mufqmtos ;  their  fire  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  which  is  filled  '"^'~^^~' 

llin'^s  arc  very  pa'niul,  and  their  multitudes  incredible,  with  fmoke,  lu-licient  to  (lifle  any  man  but  a  ncp.io. 
Tl>c  inhabitants  find  but  u  poor  defence  in  ihe.r  gauze-         The  men  are  tail,  and  the  womtn  are  accounted  the 

curtains.     For  my  own  part,  accuftomed  as  I  had  been  handl'omi.11  negrelFes  of  all  Alrica.     Tlie  Stnegalian;. 

to  live  among  the  Moors,  1  was  but  little  annoyed  by  may  be  conlioered   as  tloe  moil  coiirauious  people  of 

ihefe  infti.'t?.     Being  half  a  favage,  I  felt  no  defire  to  that  part  of  the   world,  without  even    excejjting    the 

retomniend  myfelf  to  the  favourable  regard  of  the  tair  M^ors.     Their  courage,  however,  is  m.ore  neatly  allied 

ll'X,  and  I  was  therefore  under  no  necellity  of  taking  to  temerity  than  to  bravery.     In  the  courfe  of  tlie  voy- 

care  of  my  perfon.    In  imitation  of  my  former  malters,  age  to  Galam,  they  meet  thegrcatcll  dangers  witli  gaic- 

I  fmeared  myfelf  with  butter,  and  this  expedient  pre-  ty  and  loug  ;  they  dread  neither  mufket  nor  cannon,  and 

fcrved  me  at  all  times  from  lliefe  impertinent  (lingers,  arc  equally  fearlefs  of  the  cayman  or  crocodile.   Slioidd 

thefe  fpiteful  enemies  to  th.e  repofecf  the  human  kmd.  one  of  their  companions  be  killed,  and  devouied  by 

"  If  the  prcfpea  of  Senegal  is  not  agreeable  to  the  thefe  animals  before  their  face,  they  are  not  deterred 
eye,  riiuch  lefs  are  its  environs,  which  are  covered  over  from  plui-ging  into  the  water,  if  the  workii  g  of  the 
only  with  land,  and  overrun  with  mangles.  It  may  be  ihip  require  it.  Thefe  excellent  qualifications  which  di- 
faid,  without  exaggeration,  that  there  is  nota  moietor-  ftinguilh  then),  and  on  wliich  they  value  thenifelves  fo 
lorn  fituation  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  inhabited  iiiuch,  do  not,  however,  preferve  them  from  the  com- 
c'obe,  or  a  place  in  which  the  common  ncceifaries  of  mon  contagion  of  the  country,  which  inclines  them  all 
life  are  procured  with  greater  difficulties.  Water,  that  to  rajine.  They  arc  emulous  to  fuipafs  one  another 
indifpenfable  aliment  ot  man,  is  heie  not  potable.  Wells  in  all  the  arts  of  over-reachln?  and  fraud.  The  con- 
are  due  in  the  fand  to  the  depth  of  five  or  Ux  teet,  and  dufl  ot  the  Europeans  has,  no  doubt,  encouraged  thefe 
water  is  obtained  by  thefe  means  ;  but  whatever  pains  vices  as  much  as  the  leifjns  of  the  marabous,  who  in- 
are  taken  to  frclhen  it,  it  ever  retains  a  brackilli  lalle.  culcate  the  duty  of  plundering  the  Chriftians  to  the  ut- 
I  have  dilliUcd  this  water  myfilf,  and  obferved  that  it  mod  of  their  power. 

always  had  a  difagree.ible  favour,  which  cannot  fail  to         The  Yolui  negroes  of  Senegal  are  cither  Chriftians 

be  hurtful  to  the  health:  it  is  true,  that  when   the  ri-  or  Mahometans,  or  rather  one  and  the  other,  or  with 

ver  is  high,  its  llreams  are  iVelh,  but  the  water  is  only  more  truth  neither  ;  religion  being  a  matter  of  indiffe- 

the  more  dangetous.     It  proves  the   caufe  of  moll  of  rence  to  them.     'I'hofe  on  the  continent  are  of  the  fame 

thofe  maladies  which  carry  off  the  Europeans  fo  rapid-  way  of  thinkinp;,  and  their  religious  pradlices  are  kept 

ly,  that  at  the  end  of  every  three  years  tlie  colony  has  up  only    for    the    fake    of    form.     A  b.ir  of  iron,  a 

a  frelh  fet  of  inliabitants.     The  blacks   tlienifelves,  al-  few  beads,  will  make  them  change  their  opinion  at  will. 

though  accullomed  to  the  climate,  are  not  in  this  feafon  13y  inch  means  are  they  aiflcd  uprn  ;  a  fufficient  proof 

free  from  difeafe."  ot  their  want  of  all  religious  principle.  The  marabous. 

The  fort  of  St  Louis  is  a  quadrangle,  and  has  two  or  pnells,  and  the  men  of  their  law,  are  no  b-^tter  than 

baftions  of  conliderable  Itrength;  but  the  greateltfetu-  the  reft.     "  I  have  examined  the  charafter  of  feveral  of 

rity  of  the  fort  i^  its  natural  iituation.     The  cannon  of  this  order  of  men  (fays  M.  Saugnier),  and  even  among 

the  fort  are  numerous,  and   the   arfenal  well  lupplied  the  nation  of  the  Poules,  who  are  confidered  as  great 

with   fmall   arms    and    ftores.     Befides    this  furt  the  fanatics,  I  difcovered  that  they  were  only  publiclv  at- 

French  1  ad  no  other  upon  the  river,  except  Fort  St  tached  to  their  opinions.     '  This  white  man  (lay  they) 

Jofcph,  which  Hands  auout  four  leagues  below  the  ca-  does  fo  ;  he  i<.  better  inf  nmed  than  I,  and  why  flioulJ 

taraft  at  Govina,  though   they  had  a  few  taiftories  in  not  I  imitate  his  example?"     This  way  of  reafoning  is 


difi'eient  part* . 

The  principal  commodity  of  this  country  is  tliat  of 
gum  Senegal  (fee  GuM-Sei:egah,  which  is  a  valuable 
branch  of  commerce,  as  it  is  uled  in  many  arts  and  ma- 


comtnon  to  all  that  tradl  of  country. 

'I'he  colony  of  Senegal  is  furrounded  with  iilands, 
which,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  fea,  aie  all 
more  unhealthy  than  that  on   which  the  town  is  built. 


nufaftures,  particularly  by  the  painters  in  watei-colours,  They  are  full  of  Handing  p.  <-ls,  that,  wlien  dried  up  by 

the  filk  weavers,  and  dyers.  the  fun,  exhale  a  putrid  vapour  that  cariies  morrality 

The  French  import  in.m  the  river  Senegal  not  only  with  it,  and  delblates  thefe  iilands.     It  is  doubtlefs  the' 

"um-arabic,  tut  elephants  teeth,  hides,  bees-wax,  gold-  fame  caufe  that  takes  off  fo  many  of  the  French  at  Se- 

duft,  cotlc.n,  olliich  feathers,   ambergris,  indigo,  and  negal  during  the  dangerous  feafon  of  the  year.     This 

civet.  alio  may  be  in  part  occafioned  by  the  bad  quality  of 

Notwithftanding  the  barrennefs  of  the  fpoc,  Senegal  the  water,  which  flows  from  the  ponds  in  the  neigh- 
contains  more  than  6000  negroes,  including  the  cap-  bcurhood  ot  the  colony,  and  tliough  incorporated  with 
lives  of  the  Tapades,  or  negroes  born  of  the  black  in-  that  of  the  river,  comes  down  little  agitated  by  the  cur- 
liabitants  of  the  cou.  try.  They  are  never  put  up  to  rent,  and  is  eafily  dillinguiliied  by  a  vapid::ei's  of  talk. 
fale,  unlcfs  convidted  of  fume  crime:  Their  huts,  con-  This  particular  is,  in  my  opiuon,  elFentially  woithy  of 
ftrufted  in  tlie  form  of  bee-hives,  and  fupp'  rtcd  upon  notice,  and  il  properly  attended  to  by  our  medical  men, 
four  flakes,  furround  the  habitali<ms  ot  tiic  negro  inha-  might  become  the  means  of  preferving  many  lives, 
bitants.  The  entire  height  of  thnle  huts  may  rite  to  SENROAL-River,  fee  Niger.  As  ib  little  is  known 
about  12  feet,  the  width  in  every  direction  is  common-  refpciSing  this  river,  which  is  one  of  the  grcatell  in  A- 
ly  from  10  to  iz.  Tiie  beds  a:e  compofed  of  hurdles  frica,  any  additional  information  m.uil  be  intere fling.  We 
laid  upon  en  fs  bars,  fiipported  by  fort.cd  ft  ikeb  at  the  Ihall  therefore  prefent  our  readers  with  the  account  con- 
height  of  about  a  foot  irom  the  ground.  Here  the  (laves  tained  in  the  communications  prefcnted  to  the  Aflbcia- 
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-itg.il,  lion  for  promoiing  the  difcovery  of  the  Interior  Paits 
ritka.    Qf  Africa,  wliich,  as,  far  as  v.e  know,   is  the  lateft  and 
mod  authentic. 

The  river  known  to  Europeans  by  tlie  name  of  Niger 
or  Senegal  Tvmi  on  the  fouth  of  the  kingdom  of  Cafm.i, 
in  its  courle  towards  Tombuflou  ;  and  if  the  leporc 
•which  Ben  Alii  heard  in  that  town  may  be  credited,  it 
is  afterwards  loft  in  the  faiids  on  the  foulii  of  the  coun- 
try of  Tom  juAou.  In  the  map  (a),  only  the  known 
part  of  its  courfe  is  marked  by  a  line  ;  and  the  fuppoli- 
titious  part  by  dots.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
the  Africans  have  two  names  for  this  river  ;  that  is, 
Ncel  il  Abeed,  or  river  of  the  Negroes  ;  and  Ntelll Kiliecr, 
or  ihe  great  river.  They  alfo  term  the  Nile  (that  is 
the  Egyptian  river)  Neel  Shem  ;  fu  that  the  term  Nee!, 
from  whence  our  Nile,  is  nothing  more  than  the  appel- 
lative of  river;  like  Ganges,  or  tjinde. 

Of  this  river  the  rife  and  termination  are  unknown, 
but  the  courfe  is  from  eall  to  weft.  So  great  is  its  ra- 
pidity, that  no  velfel  can  afcend  its  ftream  ;  and  fuch 
is  the  want  of  fkill,  or  fuch  the  abfence  of  commeicial 
ir.duccmtnts  am  ng  the  nations  who  inhabit  its  borders, 
that  even  with  the  current,  neither  veffcls  nor  boats  are 
feen  to  navigate.  In  one  place,  indeed,  the  traveller 
finds  accommodations  for  tlie  pafl'age  of  himfelf  and  of 
his  goods  ;  but  even  there,  though  the  ferrymen,  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  fullan  of  Cadina,  are  exempted 
trom  all  taxes,  the  boat  which  conveys  the  merchan- 
dife  is  nothing  more  than  an  ill-conltrufled  raft  ;  for 
the  planks  are  faftened  to  the  timbers  with  ropes, 
and  the  feams  are  clofed  both  within  and  without  by 
a  plafter  of  tough  clay,  of  which  a  large  provifion 
is  always  carried  on  the  raft,  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
cluding the  ftream  wherever  its  entrance  is  obferved. 
The  dep'.h  of  the  river  at  the  place  of  p^ffage,  which 
is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  city 
of  Callina,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  that  name,  is 
ellimated  at  23  or  24  feet  Englilh.  Its  depth  is  from 
10  to  12  peeks,  each  of  which  is  27  inches. 

Its  widtli  is  fuch,  that  even  at  tlie  ifl.tnd  of  Gongoo, 
Vfhere  the  ferrymen  refide,  the  found  of  the  loudeft  voice 
irom  the  northern  thore  is  fcarcely  heard  ;  and  at  Tom- 
buflou,  where  the  name  of  Gne-ua,  or  black,  is  given  to 
the  Itrcam,  the  width  is  defcribed  as  being  that  of 
Weftminfter.  In  the  rainy  feafon  it 
banks,  and  not  only  floods  the  adja- 
(ften  fweeps  before  it  the  cattle  and 
Ihort-fighted  or  too  conlident  inhabi- 
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the  Thames  at 
fwells  above  its 
cent  lands,  but 
cottages  of  the 
tants. 

That  the  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Niger  (houid  lefufe  to  protit  by  its  navigation,  may 
juftly  furpi  ii'e  the  traveller  :  but  much  greater  is  his 
aftor.ilhment,  when  he  finds  that  even  the  food  which 
the  bounty  ot  the  ftream  would  gi^e,  is  ufelefsly  oiFer- 
ed  to  their  acceptance  ;  for  fuch  is  tl»e  want  of  ikill,  or 
fuch  the  fettled  dflike  of  the  people  to  this  fort  of,pro- 
vifion,  that  the  lilh  svith  wiiich  the  river  abounds  are 
left  in  undifturlded  poilefllon  (  f  its  waters. 

SENEKA,  or  Seneca,  Rattlejnake-root,  Milh-'worl, 
a  medicinal  plant.     See  Polegala. 
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SENESCMAL,  (SenefihallusJ,  derived  from  the 
Geiman/rtfl  "  a  houfe  or  place,"  and /ca/^  "an  of- 
ficer," IS  a  fteward,  and  ligniiies  one  wlio  has  the  dlf-  ,„^-v-^ 
p-nling  ot  juftice  in  fome  particular  cafes  :  As  the 
high  fenefchal  or  fteward  of  England  ;  fnefchol  de  lu 
hotel  de  roi,  "  fteward  of  the  king's  h.jufchold,  fcnef- 
chal  or  fteward  of  courts,  &c."  Co.  l.ii.  61.  Croh's 
Jurifd.  102.  K\tch.  83.     See  Steward. 

SENNA,  the  leaf  of  the  caffia  fenna  of  Linncsus. 
See  Cassia. 

Stiina  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Parkinfon  (1640)  ;  and  Miller  tells  us,  thil  WooJ- 
by  keeping  thefe  plants  in  a  liot-bed  all  the  fummer,  »'"="•  Ms- 
h:  irequcntly  had  th.m  in  flower;  but  adds,  it  is  very  'i'"' Bo- 
rarely  that  Uiey  perfed  their  feeds  in  England.     There  '^"'^' 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  but  that  f<me  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  polfeilions  may  be  found  well  enough  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  this  vegetable,    and  thai  the  pitriot-j 
views  ot  ihc  Society  fur  encouraging  Arts,  olc.  whic!i 
has  oiiered  a  reward  to  thofe  who  fucceed  in  the  ac- 
attempt,  will  be  ultimately  accjmpli(he~^d. 

Seiin.i,  which  is  in  common  ufe  as  a  purgative,  w.ii 
firft  known  10  the  Arabian  pliyficians  Serapion  and 
Mefue:  tiie  firft  among  the  Greeks  who  takes  anr 
notice  of  it  is  Aa.iarius,  but  he  only  fpeaks  of  the 
fruit,  and  not  of  the  leaves.  To  remove  the  difagr;e- 
able  taUe  of  this  medicine,  DrCuUen  recommendstori- 
ander  leeds ;  and,  fur  preventing  the  gripings  with  which 
it  is  iometimcs  attended,  he  thinks  the  warmer  aroma- 
tics,  as  cardamoms  or  ginger,  would  be  more  eflciftual. 

Pi-.e  Senna  Italica,  or  blunt-leaved  fenna,  is  a  variety 
of  the  Alexandrian  fpecies  ;  which,  by  its  cultivation  in 
the  fouth  of  France  (Provence),  has  been  found  to  al^ 
fume  this  change  It  is  Ids  purgative  than  the  pointed- 
Laved  fenna,  and  is  therefore  to  be  given  in  larger  do- 
fes.  It  was  employed  as  a  cathartic  by  Dr  Wright  at  Lond. 
Jamaica,  where  it  grows  on  the  fand-banks  near  the  fea.  Med.  Jour. 

SENNAAll,  a  country  of  Africa,  bordering  upon  vol- !>'• 
Abyliinia,  with  the  title  of  a  kingdom  ;  the  prefent  "go- 
vernment of  which  was  eftablidisd  in  the  1 6th  century 
by  a  race  of  negroes  named,  in  their  own  language, 
ShillocL  This  country,  together  with  all  the  northern 
parts  ot  Africa,  has  been  over-run  by  the  Saracens  du- 
ring the  rapid  conquefts  of  the  khalifs ;  but  in:kad  of 
erecting  any  d\i\'\ni.t  principalities  here,  as  in  other 
parts,  they  had  incorpurated  themfelres  with  the  old 
inhabitants  called  SheJ>herds,  whom  they  found  at  their 
arrival  ;  had  converted  them  to  their  religion,  and  be- 
come one  people  with  them.  In  1504  the  Shillook,  a  peo- 
ple before  unknown,  came  from  the  weftern  banks  of 
the  river  Bahiar  el  Abiad,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the 
Nile,  and  conquered  the  country  ;  allowing  the  A  Tabs, 
however,  to  retain  their  po/Teflions  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing them  a  certain  tribute.  Thefe  founded  ihe  city  <>f 
Sennaar,  and  have  ever  fince  continued  ro  carry  on  an 
intercourie  with  Egypt  in  the  way  of  mcrch mdWi:. 
At  the  cftablilhment  of  their  monarchy  the  whole  na- 
tion were  Pagans,  but  fon  after  became  converts  to 
Mohammcdar.ifm,  and  took  the  name  of  Fun^;,  an  ap- 
pellation fignifying  "  lords  or  conquerois,"  and  like- 
L  1  2  wife 


(a)  The  map  alluded  to  is  that  which  accompanies  the  volume  which  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  AfTocia- 
lions.     This  work  was  printed  in  1791. 
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Scnnaar.  wife  free  citizens.  Mr  Bruce,  who  pafled  through 
this  counlry  in  his  return  from  Abyflinia,  gives  a  lift 
of  20  kings  who  have  reigned  in  it  fince  the  conqueft 
of  the  Shillook. 

This  country  is  inhabited  by  a  people  fo  barbarous 
:ind  brutifli,  that  no  hiftory  of  tliem  ran  be  expeited. 
One  of  the  mod  remarkable  of  their  culloms  is,  that 
the  king  afcenJs  the  throne  with  the  expei-latinn  ol  be- 
ing murdered  whenever  the  general  council  ot  the  na- 
tion thinks  proper.  The  dreadful  ollice  of  executioner 
belongs  to  one  fmgle  officer,  ftyled,  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  SiJ  el  Conm  ;  and  wlio  is  always  a  relation 
of  the  monarch  hinifelt.  It  was  from  his  regifters  that 
Mr  Bruce  took  the  lill  of  the  kings  already  mention- 
ed, with  the  number  oi"  years  they  leigned,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  received  as  authentic.  The  Sid  el 
Coom  in  office  at  the  time  that  Mr  Bruce  vifited  this 
country  was  n.imed  Achmet,  and  was  one  of  his  bell 
friends.  He  had  murdered  the  late  king,  with  three 
of  his  fons,  one  of  whom  was  an  infant  at  its  mother's 
breall:  ;  he  was  alfo  in  daily  expeiSation  of  perlorming 
the  fame  office  to  tlie  reigning  fovereign.  He  was  by 
no  means  referved  concerning  the  nature  of  his  office, 
but  anfwered  freely  every  qneftion  that  was  put  to  him. 
When  aiked  by  Mr  Bruce  why  he  murdered  the  king's 
young  fon  in  his  father's  prefence  ?  he  anfwered,  that 
he  did  it  from  a  principle  of  duty  to  the  king  himfelf, 
who  liad  a  light  to  fee  his  fon  killed  in  a  lawful  and  re- 
gular manner,  which  was  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a 
fword,  and  not  in  a  more  painful  or  ignominious  way, 
which  the  malice  of  his  enemies  might  poffibly  have  in- 
fliaed. 

The  king,  he  faid,  was  very  little  concerned  at  the  fight 
of  his  fon's  death,  but  he  was  fo  very  unwilling  to  die 
himfelf,  that  he  often  prelfed  the  executioner  to  let  him 
cfcape;  but  finding  his  intreaties  ineffeiflual,  he  fubmitted 
at  laft  without  rellftance.  On  being  afked,  whether  he 
was  not  afraid  of  coming  into  the  prefence  of  the  king, 
confidering  the  office  he  might  poffibly  have  to  perform  ? 
he  replied,  that  he  was  not  in  the  leaft  afraid  on  this 
account ;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  with  the  king  every 
morning,  and  very  late  in  the  evening  ;  that  the  king 
knew  he  would  have  no  hand  in  promoting  his  death  ; 
but  that,  when  the  matter  was  abfoluti-ly  determined, 
the  reft  was  only  an  affair  of  decency  ;  and  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  his  own  choice,  rather  to  fall  by  the  h  '.nd 
of  his  own  relation  in  private  than  by  a  hired  alfaffin, 
an  Arab,  or  a  Chriftian  Have,  in  the  fight  of  the  popu- 
lace. Baady  the  king's  father,  having  the  misfortune 
to  be  taken  prifoner,  was  fent  to  Atbara  to  Welled 
Haffan  the  governor  of  that  province  to  be  put  to  death 
there.  But  the  king,  who  was  a  ftrong  man,  and  al- 
ways armed,  kept  fo  much  upm  his  guard,  that  Welled 
could  find  no  opportunity  of  killing  him  but  by  running 
him  through  the  back  with  a  lance  as  he  was  walhing 
his  hands.  For  this  Welled  hi.Tifelf  was  afterwards  put 
to  death;  not  on  account  of  the  murder  itfelf,  but  be- 
caufe,  in  the  firft  place,  he,  who  was  not  the  pioper  ex- 
ecutioner, had  prefumed  to  put  the  king  to  death  ;  and, 
in  the  next,  becaufc  he  had  done  it  with  a  lance,  where- 
as the  only  lawful  inftrument  was  a  fwird. 

On  the  death  of  any  of  the  fovereigns  of  this  coun- 
try, his  eldeft  fon  fucceeds  to  the  throne  of  courfe  ;  on 
which  as  many  of  his  brothers  as  can  be  found  are  ap- 


prehended, and  put  to  death  by  the  Sid  el  Coom  Scnnaar. 
in  the  manner  already  related.  Women  are  excluded  ^— '^''"^ 
from  the  fovereignty  here  as  well  as  in  Abyffinia. 
The  princelfes  ot  Sennaar,  however,  are  worfe  oflc 
than  thofe  of  AbyUInia,  having  no  fettled  income,  nor 
being  treated  in  any  degree  better  than  the  daugh- 
ters of  piivate  perfons.  The  king  is  obliged,  once  in 
his  lil'ctimc,  to  plough  and  fow  a  piece  of  ground  ; 
whence  he  is  named  Baady,  the  "  countryman  or  pca- 
f.int ;"  a  title  as  common  among  the  monarchs  of  Sen- 
car  as  Casiar  was  among  the  Romans.  The  royal  fa- 
mily were  originally  negroes ;  but  as  the  kings  frequent- 
ly marry  Arab  v/omen,  the  white  colour  of  the  mother 
is  communicated  to  the  child.  This,  we  are  told  by 
Mr  Bruce,  is  invariably  the  cafe  when  a  negro  man  of 
Sennaar  marries  an  Arab  woman  ;  and  it  holds  equ-tlly 
good  when  an  Arab  man  marries  a  negro  woman  ;  and 
he  likewiie  informs  us,  that  he  never  faw  one  black. 
Arab  all  the  time  he  was  at  Sennaar. 

The  foil  and  climate  of  this  countr)  is  extremely  un- 
favourable both  to  man  and  beaft.  The  men  are  ftrong 
and  remarkable  for  their  fize,  but  lliort  lived  ;  and  there 
is  fuch  a  mortality  among  the  children,  that  were  it 
not  for  aconftant  importation  of  flaves,  the  metropolis 
would  be  depopulated.  The  fliortnefs  of  their  lives, 
however,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  from  their  in- 
dulging themfelves  from  their  infancy  in  every  kind  of 
excels.  No  horfe,  mule,  nor  afs,  will  live  at  Sennaar 
or  for  many  miles  round  it.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
bullocks,  flieep,  dogs,  cats,  and  poultry ;  all  of  them 
muft  go  to  the  iands  every  half-year.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this  mortality  ;  though  Mr  Bruce  affures 
us  it  is  the  cafe  everywhere  about  the  metropolis  of  this 
country,  where  the  foil  is  a  fat  earth  during  the  firft 
ieafon  of  the  rains.  Two  greyhounds  which  he  brought 
along  with  him  from  Atbara,  and  the  mules  he  brought 
from  Abyffinia,  lived  only  a  few  weeks  after  their  arri- 
val at  Sennaar.  Several  of  the  kings  of  Sennaar  have 
tried  to  keep  lions,  but  it  was  always  found  impoffible 
to  preferve  them  alive  after  the  rains.  They  will  live, 
however,  as  well  as  other  quadrupeds,  in  the  fands,  ac 
no  great  diftance  from  the  capital. — No  fpecies  of  tree 
except  the  lemon  flowers  near  this  city  ;  the  cultivation 
of  the  rofe  has  often  been  attempted,  but  always  with- 
out fuccefs.  In  other  refpeds,  however,  the  foil  of 
Sennaar  Is  exceedingly  feitlle,  being  faid  to  yield  300 
fold  ;  but  this  is  thought  by  Mr  Bruce  to  be  a  great 
exaggeration.  It  is  allfown  with  dora  or  millet,  which 
is  the  principal  food  of  the  people;  wheat  and  rice  are 
alfo  produced  here,  which  are  fold  by  the  pound,  even 
in  years  of  plenty.  The  foil  all  round  is  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated with  fait,  fo  that  a  fufficient  quantity  to  ferve 
the  inhaliitants  is  extrafled  from  it. 

Sennaar,  a  city  of  Africa,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  that  name.  It  ftands,  according  to  Mr  Bruce's 
obfervations,  in  N.  Lat.  13°  3+'  36"  E.  Long.  33° 
30'  30"  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Nile,  and  dole  upon 
the  banks  of  it ;  the  ground  on  vvliich  it  ftands  bting  juft 
high  enough  to  prevent  the  inundation.  The  town  is 
very  populous,  and  contains  a  great  many  houfes.  In 
Poncet's  time  they  were  all  of  one  ftory  ;  but  now 
moft  of  the  officers  have  houfes  of  two  llories  high. 
They  are  built  oi  clay  mixed  with  a  very  little  ftraw, 
and  have  all  flat  roofs ;  which  fliows  that  the  rains  here 

muft. 
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lennaar.    muft  be  much  lefs  In  quantity  than   to  the  fouthward. 

'^^^'"'^  During  the  time  of  Mr  Bruce's  relidence  here,  however, 
there  was  one  week  of  continual  rain,  and  the  Nile,  af- 
ter loud  thunder  and  great  darknefs  to  the  fouth,  in- 
creafed  violeutly  ;  the  whole  llream  being  covered  with 
the  wrecks  of  houfes  and  their  furniture  ;  fo  that  he 
fuppofed  it  had  deftroyed  many  villages  to  the  fouth- 
■ward.  About  12  miles  to  the  north  weft  of  Sennaar  is  a 
colle<5lion  of  villages  named  ShaJdIy,  from  a  great  faint 
of  that  name  who  conftrufled  fevcral  gianaries  here. 
Thefe  are  no  other  than  large  pits  dug  in  the  ground, 
and  well  plaftered  in  the  infide  with  clay,  then  fi'l-.d 
with  grain  when  it  is  at  its  loweft  price,  and  afterwards 
covered  up  and  plailcred  again  at  top  :  thel'e  pits  they 
call  malamores.  On  any  profpect  of  dearth  they  are 
opened,  and  the  corn  fold  to  the  people.  About  24 
miles  north  of  Shaddly  there  is  another  fet  of  granaries 
named  Wcd-Ahoud,  ftill  greater  than  Shaddly  ;  and  upon 
tliefe  two  the  fubliftence  of  the  Arabs  principally  de- 
pends :  for  as  thefe  people  are  at  continual  war  with 
each  other,  and  dired  their  fury  rather  againft  the  crops 
than  the  perfons  of  their  enemies,  the  whole  of  them 
would  be  unavoidably  ftarvcd,  were  it  not  i  r  this  ex- 
traordinaiy  refource.  Small  villages  of  fildiers  are 
fcattereJ  up  and  down  this  country  to  guard  the 
grain  after  it  is  fown,  which  is  only  that  fpecies  of 
millet  named  Dora  ;  the  foil,  it  is  faid,  being  inca- 
pable of  producing  any  other.  There  are  great  hol- 
lows made  in  the  earth  at  proper  diftances  through- 
out the  country,  which  fill  with  water  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  and  are  afterwards  of  great  ufe  to  the  Arabs 
as  they  pafs  from  the  cultivated  parts  to  tlie  fands. 
The  fly,  which  is  fuch  a  dreadful  enemy  to  the  cat- 
tle, is  never  feen  to  the  northward  of  Shaddly. 

To  the  weftward  of  thefe  granaries  the  country  is 
quite  full  of  trees  as  far  as  the  river  Abiad,  or  £l-atce. 
In  this  extenfive  plain  there  arife  two  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, one  called  y'Mel  Moira,  or  the  Mountain  of  water  ; 
the  other  Jibirl  Segud,  or  the  Cold  Mountain.  Both  of 
them  enjoy  a  fine  climate,  and  ferve  for  a  proteftion  to 
the  farms  about  Shaddly  and  Aboud  already  mentioned. 
Here  alfo  are  fortrelFes  placed  in  the  way  of  the  Arabs, 
which  ferve  to  oblige  them  to  pay  tribute  in  their  flight 
from  the  cultivated  country,  during  the  reigns,  to  the  dry 
lands  of  Atbara.  Each  of  thefe  dilhidts  is  governed 
by  the  defcendant  of  their  aiicient  and  native  princes, 
who  long  refifted  all  the  power  of  the  Arabs.  S.icri- 
fices  of  a  horrid  nature  are  faid  to  have  been  offered  up 
on  thefe  mountains  till  about  the  year  1554,  when  o  .e 
of  the  kings  of  Sennaar  befieged  firft  one  and  then  the 
other  of  the  princes  in  their  mountains ;  and  having 
forced  them  to  furrender,  he  fattened  a  chain  of  gold 
to  each  of  their  ears,  expofed  them  in  the  market  place 
at  Sennaar,  and  fold  them  for  flaves  at  lefs  than  a 
farthing  each.  Soon  after  this  they  were  circumcifed, 
converted  to  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  rellored  to 

1    ■        their  kingdoms. 

"  Nothing  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  is  more  pleafant  than 
the  country  around  Sennaar  in  the  end  of  Augull  and 
beginning  of  September.  The  grain,  being  now  fpriing 
up,  makes  the  whole  of  this  immenie  plain  appear  a  le- 
vel green  land,  interfperfed  with  great  lake>  of  water, 
and  ornamented  at  certain  intervals  with  groups  of  vil- 
lages ;  the  conical  tops  of  the  houfes  preftnting  at  a 
diftaocc  the  appearance  of  fmall  encampments.  Through 
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this  very  extenfive  plain  winds  the  Nile,  a  delightful 
river  there,  above  a  mile  broad,  full  to  the  vcrv  brim, " 
but  never  overflowing.  Everywhere  on  thele  banks 
are  fecn  herds  of  the  moft  beau:iful  cattle  of  v.irious 
kinds.  The  banks  of  the  Nile  about  Sennaar  refemble 
the  pleafanteft  part  of  H<-lltnd  in  the  fummer  fea- 
fon ;  but  foon  aftiT,  when  the  rains  ceafe,  ?.nd  the  fun 
exerts  its  utmoft  influence,  the  dora  begins  to  ripen,  the 
leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  to  rot,  the'hikes  to  putrefy, 
Imell,  become  full  of  vermin,  and  all  its  beauty  fuddenly 
dilappears  :  harefcorched  Nubia  returns,  and  al!  its  ter- 
rors of  poifonous  winds  and  moving  finds,  glowing 
and  ventilated  with  fiiltry  blaftj,  wh:ch  are  ioUoweJ 
by  a  troop  ot  terrible  attendants  ;  epilepfief,  apoplexies, 
violent  fevers,  obllinate  agues,  and  lingering  painful 
dyfenteries.  Hill  more  oLltmate  and  mortal. 

"  War  and  treaffm  feem  to  be  the  only  employment 
of  this  horrid  people,  wliom  Heaven  has  feparat'ed  by 
almolt  inipairuble  deferts  from  the  rcll  of  mankind  ;  con- 
fining them  to  an  accurfed  fpot,  feemingly  to  give  them 
an  eainell  ir.  time  of  the  only  other  curfe  which  he 
has  refcrved  to  them  for  an  eternal  hereafter." 

With  regard  to  the  climate  of  the  country  round 
Sennaai ,  Mr  Bruce  has  feveral  very  curious  obferva- 
tions.  The  thermometer  rifes  in  the  fiiade  to  1 19  de- 
grees ;  but  the  degree  indicated  by  this  inUrument  does 
not  at  all  correfpond  with  the  fenfaiions  occafioned  by 
it ;  nor  with  the  colour  of  the  people  who  live  under  it. 
"  Nations  of  blacks  (fays  he)  live  within  latitude  13 
and  14 degrees;  about  10  degrees  fouth  of  them,  nearly 
under  the  line,  all  the  people  are  white,  as  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  obferving  daily  in  the  Ga  la  Sennaar, 
which  is  in  latitude  13  degrees,  is  hotter  by  the  ther- 
mometer 50  degrees,  when  the  fun  is  moft  diftant  fr  m 
it,  than  Gondar,  which  is  a  degree  fartlier  fouth,  when 
tlie  fun  is  vertical. — Cold  and  hot  (fays  our  author) 
are  terms  merely  relative,  not  determined  by  the  lati- 
tude, but  elevation  of  the  place,  W^hen,  therefore,  we 
fay  hot,  fomc  other  explanation  is  neceflary  concerning 
the  place  where  we  are,  in  order  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  fenfations  of  that  heat  upon  the  body,  and 
the  effefts  of  it  upon  the  lungs.  The  degree  of  the 
thermometer  conveys  this  but  very  imperfeftly  ;  90  de- 
grees is  exceflively  hot  at  Loheia  in  Arabia  Felix  ;  and 
yet  the  latitude  of  Loheia  is  but  15  degrees  ;  whereas 
90  degrees  at  Sennaar  it  only  warm  as  to  fenfe  ;  though 
Sennaar,  as  we  have  already  faid,  is  in  latitude  13  de- 
grees. 

"  At  Sennaar,  then,  I  call  it  cold,  when  one  fully 
clothed  and  at  reft  finds  hinifelf  in  want  oi  fire.  I  call 
it  cool,  when  one  fully  clothed  and  at  reft  feels  he  could 
bear  more  covering  all  over,  or  in  part,  than  he  has  ac 
that  time.  I  call  it  timpcrale,  when  a  man  fo  clothed, 
and  at  reft,  feeh  no  fuch  want,  and  can  take  moderate 
exercife,  fuch  as  walking  about  a  room  without  fweat- 
ing.  I  call  it  iv-irm,  when  a  man,  fo  cloathed,  does  not 
fweat  when  at  reft  ;  but,  upon  taking  moderate  exercife, 
fweats,  and  again  cools.  I  call  it  hot,  when  a  man  at  reft, 
or  with  moderate  exercife,  fweats  exceftively.  I  call  it 
very  hot,  when  a  man  with  thin,  or  little  clothing,  fweats 
much,  though  at  left.  I  call  it  cxcfjfi-ve  hot,  when  a 
man,  in  his  (hirt  and  at  reft,  fweats  exceflively,  when 
all  motion  is  painful,  and  the  knees  feel  feeble,  as  if  .nf- 
ter  a  fever.  I  call  it  extreme  ho.',  wlien  the  ftrenglli 
fails,  a  difpofiiion  to  faint  comes  on,  a  ftraitnefsis  found 
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in  the  temples,  as  If  a  fmall  cord  was  drawn  tight  about   and  rhinoceros.     Her  features  perfeflly  refembled  thofe    Scnnaar, 
the  hc.id,  tlie  voice  impaired,  the  ikin  dry,  and  the  head    of  a  negio  :  a  ling  of  goUl  palFeJ  through  her  under  hp,  -^'ctmertu. 


fecms  more  tiian  ordinarily  large  and  light.  This,  I 
apprelicnJ,  denotes  death  at  hand  ;  but  this  u  rarely 
01  never  effciSed  by  the  fun  alone,  without  the  addition 
of  that  poifonous  wind  which  purfued  us  through  At- 
bara,  where  it  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  the  toul 
extiuftion  of  every  thing  that  hath  the  breath  of  life. 
A  thermometer,  graduated  upon  this  fcale,  WL>uld  exhi- 
bit a.  figure  very  dilferent  from  the  common  one  ;  tor  I 
am  convinced  by  cxpeiiment,  that  a  web  of  the  finelt 
mudin,  wrapt  round  the  body  at  Sennaar,  will  occalmn 


and  weighed  it  down,  till,  like  a  flap,  it  covered  her 
chin,  leaving  her  teeth  bare,  ^\hich  were  fmall  and  very 
fine.  The  infide  ot  her  lip  was  made  black  with  an;i- 
mony.  Her  ears  reached  down  to  her  IhoulJers,  and 
had  the  nppeaiance  of  wings  :  there  was  a  gold  ring  in 
each  of  them  ubnut  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  fome- 
what  fmaller  than  a  man's  little  finger  ;  the  weight  of 
which  had  drawn  down  the  hole  where  her  ear  was 
pierced  fo  much  that  three  fingers  might  ealily  pafs 
above  the  ring.     She   had  a  gold    necklace  like  that 


at  mid-ilay  a  greater  fenfation  of  heat  in  the  body,  than    called  Efc!uva:_e,  of  feveral  rows,  one  below  another; 


a  rife  of  5  degrees  in  the  tliermometer  of  Fahrenheit. 

"  At  Sennaar,  from  70  to  78  degiees  ot  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  is  cool ;  from  79  to  92  temperate  ;  at  92 
degrees  begins  warmth.  Although  the  degree  rl  the 
th--rmometer  marks  a  greater  lieat  than  i;,  felt  by  the 
bndy  of  us  (Irangers,  ii;  leems  to  me  th.at  the  fenfations 
<  f  the  natives  bear  Hill  a  lef>  proportion  to  that  degree 
than  ours.  On  the  2d  of  Auguft,  while  I  wab  lying 
perfectly  enervated  on  a  carpet  in  a  room  deluged  with 
water  at  12  o'clock,  the  thermometer  at  116,  I  faw 
feveral  black  labourers  pulling  down  a  houfe,  working 
with  great  vigour,  without  any  fymptoms  ot  being  in- 
commoded." 

The  urefs  of  the  people  of  Sennaar  confifts  only  of 
a  long  Ihirt  of  blue  cloth,  which  wraps  them  up  irom 
the  under  part  of  the  neck  to  the  feet.  It  does  not, 
liowever,  conceal  the  neck  in  the  men,  though  it  does 
in  the  women.  The  men  fometin.es  have  a  falh  tied 
about  their  middle  ;  and  both  men  and  women,  go  bare- 
footed in  the  houfep,  whatever  their  rank  may  be.  The 
iloors  of  their  apartments,  tlpecially  thofe  ol  the  wo- 
men, are  covered  with  Perfian  carpets.  Both  men  and 
women  anoint  themfelves,  at  leaft  once  a-day,  with  ca- 
mel's greafe  mixed  with   civet,  which,  they  imagine. 


ibftens  their  fkir.s,  and    preferves  them  from   cutane-    it  openly 
ous  erupticns ;  of  which  they  are  fo  learful,  that  they    tans,  doi 


to  which  were  hung  rows  of  fequins  pierced.  She  had 
two  manacles  of  gold  upon  her  ancles  larger  than  thofe 
uled  for  chaining  felons.  Our  author  could  not  imagine 
how  it  Was  pofllble  for  lier  to  wal!<  with  them,  till  he 
was  infoimed  that  they  were  hollow.  The  others  were 
drelfed  much  in  the  fame  manner  ;  only  there  was  one 
who  had  chains  coming  from  her  ears  to  the  outfide  of 
each  noftril,  where  they  were  faftened.  A  ring  was 
alio  put  thr<  ueh  the  griflle  of  her  nofe,  and  which  hung 
duwn  to  the  opening  of  her  mouth  ;  having  all  together 
fomething  of  the  appearance  of  a  horfe's  bridle  ;  and 
Mr  Bruce  thinks  that  (he  muR  have  breathed  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  poorer  fort  of  the  people  of  Sennaar  live  upon 
the  flour  or  bread  ol  millet  ;  the  rich  make  puddings 
of  this,  toafting  the  flour  before  the  fire,  and  putting 
milk  and  butter  into  it  ;  befides  which  they  ufe  beef 
partly  roalled  and  partly  raw.  They  have  very  fine 
and  fat  horned  cattle,  but  the  meat  commonly  fold  \x\ 
the  market  is  camel's  flerti.  The  liver  and  fpare  rib 
of  this  animal  are  always  eaten  raw;  nor  did  our  au- 
thor fee  one  inftance  to  the  contrary  all  the  time  he 
was  in  the  cotmtry.  Hog's  flcfh  is  not  fold  in  the 
market  ;  but  all  the  common  people  of  Sennaar  eat 
thofe  in  office,  who  pretend  to  be  Mahome- 


ci.nfli-.e  themfelves  to  the  houfe  if  they  oblerve  the 
i'mallell  pimple  on  their^flcins.  With  the  fame  view 
of  pieferving  their  Ikins,  though  they  have  a  clean 
Ihirt  every  day,  they  ileep  with  a  greafcd  on;  at  night, 
having  no  other  covering  but  this.  Their  bed  is  a 
tanned  bull's  hide,  which  this  conllant  gteafing  foitens 
very  much  ;  it  is  alfo  very  cool,  though  it  gives  a  fmell 
to  their  bodies  from  which  they  cannot  be  treed  by  any 
wafliing. 

Our  author  gives  a  very  curious  defcription  of  the 
queens  and  ladies  of  the  ciAirt  at  Sennaar.  He  had 
accels  to  them  as  a  pbyfician,  and  was  permitted  to  pay 
his  vifit  alone.  He  was  firft  ihown  into  a  large  I'quare 
apartment,  where  there  were  about  50  black  wouen, 
ail  quite  naked  excepting  a  very  narrow  piece  ol  cotton 
ra?  about  their  waills.  As  he  was  mufmg  v\hetht;r 
thtfe  were  all  (pitens,  one  c  f  them  took  him  by  the 
hriiid,  and  led  him  into  another  apartment  much  better 
Here  he  faw  three  women 


ng  the  fame  in  fecret. 

are  no  manufadures  in  this  country,  and  the 


There 
piincipiil  article  ol  trade  is  blue  Surat  cloth.  In  for- 
mer times,  when  caravans  could  pais  with  fafety,  Indian 
goods  were  brought  in  quantities  from  Jidda  to  Sen- 
naar, and  then  dilperfed  over  the  country  of  the  blacks. 
The  returns  were  made  in  gold,  a  powder  called  Tibbar, 
civet,  rhiKOceri'fes  horns,  ivory,  oilrich  feathers,  and 
above  ail  {laves  or  glafs,  more  of  thefe  being  export- 
ed from  Sennaar  than  from  all  the  Eafl  of  Africa. 
This  trade,  however,  as  well  as  that  of  the  gold  and  ivo- 
ry, is  almofl:  d^flroyed  ;  though  the  gold  is  Hill  reputed 
to  be  the  bell  and  purell  in  Africa,  and  is  th.ereforc 
bought  at  Mccha  to  be  carried  to  India,  where  it  all 
centres  at  lalh 

SENNERTUS  (Daniel),  an  eminent  phyfician,  was 
born  in  1572  at  Brtflaw;  and  in  iS'Ji  ^'^  ^^''^  '"ft  to 
Wittemberi;,  where  he  made  great  progiefs  in  philo- 
fopliy  and  phytic.  He  vifited  the  univeriities  of  Eeip- 
lighted  than  the  former.  Here  he  faw  three  women  fic,  Jena,  Fr.incfort  upon  the  Oder,  and  Berlin  ;  but 
f.tting  upon  a  bench  or  fofa  covered  with  blue  Surat  foon  returned  to  V/ittemberg,  where  he  was  prompted 
tloth^;  they  themfelves  being  clothed  from  the  neck  to  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic,  and  foon  after  to  a 
'.he  feet  with  cotton  Ihirts  of  the  fame  colour.  Thefe  profeiTorihip  in  the  fame  faculty.  He  was  the  firft  who 
were  three  of  the  king's  wives  ;  his  favourite,  who  was  introduced  the  ftudy  of  cheniillry  into  that  univerfity  ; 
one  of  the  number  ajjpcared  to  be  about  fix  feet  high,  he  gained  a  great  reputation  by  his  works  and  praflice, 
and  fo  corpulent  that  our  traveller  imagined  her  to  be  and  was  very  generous,  to  the  poor.  He  died  of  the 
the  largeft  creature  he  liad  fccn  next  to  the  elephant  plague  at  Wittcmberg,  in   1637.     He   raifed  himfelf 

enemies 
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enemies  by  contraditfling  the  ;incients.  He  thought  the  may  appear  rtrange  nt  firft  view  :  fomc  of  our  moralifts  Senfe, 
feeJotall  living  creatures  anjiaited,  and  that  the  ioul  thcmielvos  are  oflendcd  at  it  in  Lord  Sh.iltefoary,  a5  "enfiiik. 
of  this  leeJ  piudiices  organization.  He  was  acculVd  being  accullonied  to  deduce  every  approbati'in  or 
ct"  impiety  for  allerting  that  the  louls  <;f  bealls  are  not  aveiiijn  from  rational  views  of  intereft.  It  is  certain 
material;  for  this  was  alnrmsd  to  be  the  lamo  tiling  that  Jiii  lordlliip  has  carried  tlie  inHuence  of  the  mo. 
with  alferting  that  they  are  imjnortal ;  but  he  reject-  ral  fenie  very  far,  and  fome  of  his  followers  have 
ed  this  conlequence.  as  he  well  might  do.  See  Me-  carried  it  farther.  The  advocates  for  the  felGHi  fyf. 
TAPHYsics,  Part  HI.  chap.  vi.  tern  feem  to  drive  their  opinions  to  the  oppnfite  ex- 

SENONES,  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  GalUa  Cel-  treme,  and  we  have  elfewhere  endeavoured  to  ihiw 
tica,  lituated  on  tiie  Sequana  to  the  fouth  of  the  Parilii,  that  the  truth  lies  between  the  contending  parties, 
near  the  confluence  ot  the  Jeauna  or  Yonne  wii!i  the  See  Moral  Philosophy,  n"  27, — 32. 
abovementtoncd  river.  Tlieir  moit  conliJcrable  ex-  Public  Sf.viE  is  defined  by  the  n^ble  author  of  the 
ploii  WHJ  their  invalioB  of  Italy,  and  taking  and  burn-  Charaifleriltics  to  be  an  innate  propenfity  to  be  plsafed 
ing  Rome,  as  related  under  that  article.  This  was  di>iie  with  tJie  happinefs  of  others,  and  to  be  iineafy  at  their 
by  a  colony  of  them  long  bclore  traiifpiited  into  Italy,  niif^ry.  It  is  iound,  he  fays,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree 
and  fettled  on  the  Adriatic.  Tlieir  capr.al,  Agendi-  in  all  men,  and  was  fonietinics  called  xoiuronjua,  or  y^n- 
cum  in  Gaul,  was  in  the  lower  age  called  ^enones,  now  fus  cutmnutiij,  by  ancient  writers. 

Si/is.     In  Italy  the  Senones  eMcnded  tlitnifelves  as  far        Of  the  icality   oi  th:s  public    fenfe  we  have  great 

-.'.%  the  liver  Aelis  ;  but  weie  atterw.irds  driven  beyond    doubts.     The  condufl  of  lavages,  who  are  more  under 

the  Rubicon,  which  became  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Ci-    the  influence  of  original   in(lin£t    than  civilized  men, 

lalpuii,  (Polybius,  iitrabo.)  gives  no  co.intenauce  to  it.     Their  affeiflions  feem  all 

SENSATION,    in  pliilofophy,    the    perception  of  to  be  felfilh,  or  at   leall  to  fpring  from  felf-love  vari- 

citernal  objects   by  means  of  the  fenfes.     See  Meta-   oully  modified.     For  the  hnppinefs  of  their  wives  they 

PHYSICS,  Part  I.  chap.  i.  have  very  little  regard,  conlidering  them  merely  as  in- 

SENSE,  a  faculty  ot  the  foul   whereby  it   perceives    flruments  of  their  own  pleafure,  and  valuing  them  tor 

external  objefts  by  means  of  the  impreflions  tliey  mike    nothing  elfe.     Hence  they  make  them  toil,  wh-le  they 

on   certain   organs  ot   the  body.     See   Metaphysics,    themielves  indulge  in  lilllcfs  idlenefs.  To  their  children 

Part  I.  and  Anatomy,  n"  137,  &c.  we  believe  they  exhibit  Ibong  fymptonis  of  attachment. 

Common  Sense,    is  a  term    that  has  been  varioufly    as  foon  as  they  derive  aHill;ince  from  them  in  war,  or  in 

ufcd  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers.     \Viih  lome    the  bulinefs  of  the  chace  ;  but  during  the  lielplefj  years 

it  has  been  fynonymous  with  public  tenfe  ;  with  otlieis    of  infancy,  the  child  is  left  by  the  felfilh  fuller  wholly 

it  has  denoted  prudence  ;  in  certain  inltances,  it  has  been    to  the  care  and  protei5tion  of   its    wretched  mother; 

confounded  with  fome  of  the  powers  of  tafte  ;  and,  ac-    who,  impelled  by  the  Jhrge  of   all  females    to  their 

cordingly,  thofe  who  commit  egregious  blunders  with    young,  cheriihes  her  otfspring  with  great  fondnel's. — 

regard  to  decorum,  faying  and  doing  what  is  olFenllve    The  lavage  is,  indeed,  fufceptible  of  ftrong  attaehmeiif, 

to  their  company,  and  inconliilent  with  their  own  dia-    fimilar  to  that  which  we  call  friendlhip  ;  but  fuch  at- 

rader,    have  been  charged  with  a  defeifl  in  common    tachments  are  no  proofs  of  difiiiterclled  benevolence,  or 

fenle.     Some  men   are  diltinguiihed  by  an  uncommon    what  liis  Lordlhip  calls  tlie/'tti//Vyi«/?'.    Tv.o  barbarous 

acutenel'-,  in   difcovering  t  e  charaiflers  of  others  ;  and   heroes   are   probably   firll  linked   together  by  the  oh- 

this  talent  has   been  fometimes  called  common  J'cnfe ;  fi-   fervation   of  each  other's  prowei's  in  war,  or  their  fkiil 

milar   to  which  is  ;h.it  ufe   of  the   term,  which  makes    in  purfuing  their  game  ,  for  fuch  oblcrvalion  cannot  fail 

it  to    iignily   that    experience    and  knowledge  of    life    to  Ihow  them  that  they  may  be  ufeful  to  one  another  ; 

which  is  acquired  by  living  in  fociety.     To  ihis  mean-   and  we  have  elfewhere  Ihown  how  real  friendlhip  may 

ing  Quintilian    refers,  fpeaking  of  the  adva  tages  of  a   fpring  from  fentiments  originally  felfilh.     The  favage  is 

public  education:  Senfum  ipfum  qui  communis  di.itur,  ubi  very  much  attached  to  his  horde  or  tiibe,  and  this  at- 

difcet,  cum  fi  a  congreju,  qui    nun   hominibus  folum,  fed   tachment  relembles  patriotifm  :    but  patriotilm  itfelf  is 

mutts  quoque  animaliOus  mtuialis  e/J,  fign^arit  ?    Lib.  i.   not  a  fentiment  of  pure  benevolence  delighting  in  the 

cap.  2.  happinefs  of  others,  and  grieving  at  their  mifery  ;  for 

I3ut  the  term  common   fenfi    hath  in  m^  dern  times   the  patriot  prefers  his  own  country  to  all  others,  and  is 

been  ufcd  to  fignify  that  p  wer  of  tlie  mind  which  per-    not  very  fcrupul  us  with  refpeil  to  the  reflitude  of  the 

ceivci  tiuth,  or  commands  belief,  not  by  progrefllve  ar-    means  by  which  he  promotes  its  intereft,  or  depreffes  its 

gumentati  n,  but  by  an  inllantaneou-,  inltiiii.Tive,  and    rivals.     The  lavage  purfues  with  relentlefs  rigour  t!it 

irrelillible  inipulfe  ;  derived  neither  from  cducati.n  nor    enemies  of  himfelt  or  of  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs ; 

from  habit,   but   from  nature  ;   afting  independently  of   (hows  no  mercy  to  them  when  in   his  power,   but  puts 

our  will,  whenever    it*  objedl  is  ptelented,  according  to    them   to  the  crucllell  death,  and  carries  their  fcalps  to 

an  eflablilhed  law,  a:,d  therefore  called yj^y^ ;   and  aft-    the  leader  of  his  party.     Thefe  fads,  which  cinnot  be 

ing   in  a  I. milar  manner  upon  all,  or  at  leall   upon  a  controverted,  are  perfedly  irrcconcileable  with  innate 

great  majority  of  mankind,  and  therefore  called  common  benevolence,  or  a  public  fenfe  comprehending  tlie  wliolc 

fi>ij(\:     See  Metaphysics,  n°  127.  r.ice  of  men;  and   Ihow  the  truth  of  that  theory  by 

Moral  Sense,  is  a   determination  of  the  mind  to  be  which  we  have  in  another  place  endeavoured  to  account 

pleafed  with  the  contemplation  of  thole  atfeaions,  ac-  for  all  the  pallions,  fecial  as  well  as  felfilh.     See  Pas- 

tions,  or  charadlers,  of  rational  agents,  which  we  call   sion. 

^ood  or  virtuous.  SENSIBLE  NOTE,  in  mufic,  is  that  which  confli- 

This  moral  fenfe  of  beauty  in  aftions  and  affeaions  tutcs  a  third  major   above  the  dominant,  and  a  feml- 

tOE- 
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s.nfibility.  tone  beneath  the  tonic.     Si,  or  B,  Is  the  fenfible  note    to  give;  for  there  is  not  a  faa  better  eftablifhed  in  the  Senf.Iiilit; 
w^-r-^  i„  the  tone  of  tit  or  €/&/«;  or  G  lliarp,  in  the  lone   fcience  of  human  nature,  than  that  palEve  perceptions    Scnfitjvcji 
of  Aj  or  a.  grow  gradually  weaker  by  repetition,  while  aiflive  ha- 

They  call  it  the /f 7^//^  no/f  on  this  account,   that  it    bits  daily  acquire  Ihtngth. 
caufes  to  be  perceived  the  tone  or  natural  feiies  of  the         It  is  ot  gr;at  impoi lance  to  a  literary  man  to  culti- 
key  and  ihe  tonic  itfclf ;  upon  which,  after  the  chord  of   vate  his  taite,  becaufe  it  is  ihe  fource  of  much  elegant 
the  dominant,  the  fenhble  note  taking  the  lliorteft  road,    and  refined  pleauire.     (fee  Taste)  ;  but  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  faflidiouliiefswhichrenders  that  pleafure  impof- 


is  under  a  necedity  of  rifing  ;  which  has  made  fomc  au- 
thors treat  this  fenfible  note  as  a  major  diflbnance,  for 
want  of  obferving,  that  dilFonance,  being  a  relation, 
cannot  be  conftituted  unlefs  by  two  notes  between  which 
it  fubrtfts. 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  fenfible  note  is  the  feventh  of 
the  tone,  becaufe,  in  the  minor  mode,  this  feventh  can- 
not be  a  fenfible  note  but  in  afcendlng  ;  for,  in  defcend- 
in^,  it  is  at  the  diftance  of  a  full  note  from  the  ionic, 
aiiil  of  a  third  miner  from  the  dominant. 

SENSIBILITY,  is  a  nice  and  delicate  perception  of 
pleafure  or  pain,  beauty  or  deformity.  It  is  veiy  near- 
ly allied  to  tafte  ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  natural,  feems  to 
depend  upon  the  organization  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 
It  is  capable,  however,  of  cultivation,  and  is  experien- 
ced in  a  much  higher  degree  in  civilized  than  infavage 
nations,  and  among  perlons  liberally  educafed  than 
amonu  boors  and  illiterate  mechanics.  The  man  who 
has  cultivated  any  of  the  fine  aits  has  a  much  quicker 
and  more  exquifite  perception  ot  beauty  and  deformity 
in  the  execution  of  that  art,  than  another  of  equal  or 
even  "-reater  natural  powers,  who  has  but  cafualiy  in- 
fpe^ed  its  productions.  He  %vh  <  has  been  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  that  decorum  of  manners  which  chara<5terizf-s 
the  polite  part  of  the  world,  perceives  .^lmoft  inftantane- 
ouily  the  fmalleil  deviation  from  it,  and  feels  himfelf  al- 
moll  as  much  hurt  by  behaviour  harmlefs  in  itfelt,  as  by 
the  grollell  rudenefs ;  and  the  man  who  has  long  pr 


iible  to  be  obtained,  and  is  the  certain  indicatii  n  of  ex- 
piring letters.  It  is  necelfary  to  fubmit  to  the  artificial 
rules  ot  p'>litenefs,  for  they  tend  to  promote  the  peace 
and  harmony  ot  fociety,  and  are  Ibmetimes  a  ufeful  fub- 
llitute  for  moral  virtue  ;  but  he  who  with  relpeft  to 
them  has  fo  much  fenfibility  as  to  be  difgufted  with  all 
wliofe  manners  arc  not  equally  polilhed  with  his  own,  is 
a  very  troublefome  member  of  lociety.  It  is  every  man's 
duty  to  cultivate  his  moral  fenfibilities,  fo  as  to  make 
them  fubfervient  to  the  purp  fes  for  which  they  were 
given  to  liim  ;  but  if  he  either  feel,  or  pretend  to  fee!, 
the  niileiies  of  others  to  fo  exquifite  a  degree  as  to  be 
unable  to  afford  (hem  the  relief  which  they  have  a  right 
to  expeft,  his  lenlibihties  are  ot  no  good  tendency. 

That  the  man  of  true  fenfibility  has  more  pains  and 
more  pleaiures  than  the  callous  wretch,  is  univerfally  ad- 
mitted, as  well  as  that  his  enji>yments  and  fufferii  gs  ate 
more  exquifite  in  their  kinds  ;  and  as  no  man  lives  for 
himlelf  alone,  no  man  will  acknowledge  his  wart  of 
fenfibility,  or  exprefs  a  with  that  his  heart  were  calh^us. 
It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  fonie  moment  to  diltinguilh 
real  fenfibilities  from  ridiculous  atfedations;  thofe  which 
tend  to  incrcafe  the  fum  of  human  happinefs  from  fuch 
as  have  a  contrai  y  tendency,  and  to  cultivate  ihem  all  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  anfwer  the  ends  for  wtiich 
they  were  implanted  in  us  by  the  beneficent  Author  o(  na- 
ture.    This  can  be  done  only  by  watching  over  them  as 


ceeded  fteadily  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  often  painted  over  other  aifociations,  (tee  Metaphysics,  n°98.)  j  for 

to  himfelf  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  the  miferies  of  excetfive  fenfibility,  as  it  is   not  the  gift  of  nature,  is 

which  it  is  produdive,  is  more  quickly  alarmed  at  any  the  bane  of  human  happinefs.     "  Too  much  tendernefs 

deviation  frcm  reftltude,  than  another  who,  though  his  (as  Roufleau  well  obferves)  proves   the  bitterell  curfe 

life  has  been  (tained  by  no  crime,  has  yet  thought  lefs  inflead  of  the  mod  fruitful  blethng  ;  vexation  and  dif- 


upon  the  principles  of  virtue  and  confequences  of  vice. 

Every  thine;  which  can  be  called  fenfibility,  and  is 
not  born  with" man,  may  be  refolved  into  aliijciation, 
and  is  to  be  regulated  accordingly  ;  for  fenfibilities  may 
be  acquired  which  are  inimical  to  happinefs  and  to  the 
piainlce  of  virtue.  The  man  is  not  to  be  envied  who 
has  fo  accuftomed  himlelf  to  the  forms  of  polite  addiefs 
as  to  be  hurt  by  the  unaflefled  language  and  manners  of 
the  honeft  peafant,  with  whom  he  may  have  occafion 
to  tranfaift  bufinefs  ;  nor  is  he  likely  to  acquire  much 
ufeful  knowledge  who  has  fo  feduloufly  Itudied  the 
be.iU'.ies  of  compofition  as  to  be  unable  to  re  id  without 


appointment  are  its  certain  confequences.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  air,  the  change  of  the  fealons,  the  brilli- 
ancy of  the  fun,  or  thicknefs  of  the  fogs,  are  fo  many 
moving  iprings  to  the  unhappy  polfeflbi ,  and  he  becomes 
the  wanton  fport  of  their  arbitration." 

SENSITIVE-i-LANT.  See  Mimosa,  Dion;ea,  and 
Hf.dysarum. 

The  fcnfitive  plants  are  well  known  to  pnflefs  a  kind 
of  motii  n,  by  v.hich  the  leaves  and  (talks  are  contract- 
ed an  :  fall  down  upon  being  fiightly  touched,  or  ihakcii 
wi:h  fome  degree  ot  violence. 

Tlie  contraction  ot   the  leaves  and  branches  of  the 


dif-'ull  a  book  of  fcience  or  cfhillory,  of  whicli  the  ftyie  feniitive  plant  when  touched,  is  a  very  fingular  phenome- 

coracs  net  up  to  his  fiandard  of  perfection.     Th.u  fen-  non.     Ditferent  hypothefes  have  been  firmed  by  bora- 

fibility  which  we  either  have  from'  nature,  or  necclfanly  nilts  in  order  to  explain  it  ;  but  we  are  difpofed  to  be- 

ncquire,  of  the  miferies  of  others,  is  of  the  grcatcft  ufe  lieve  that  thele  have  generally  been  deduced  rather  from 

^hen  properly  regulated,  as   it  poweifully   impels  us  andlogi,  al  reafoBir.g  that  frorri  a  colleeTicn  of  faCts  and 

to  relieve  their  diftrefs  ;  but  if  it  by  any  means  become  obfervations.     We  {hall  therefore  give  an  account  of  all 

fo  exquifite  as  to  make  us  Ihun  the  fight  of  mifery,  it  the  important  tafts  which  we  have  been  able  to  c(^'\ei\. 

counteracts  the  end  for  which  it  was  implanted  in  our  upon  this  curious  fubjeCt  ;  and  then  draw  tuth  conclu- 

natuie,  and  only  deprives  us  of  happinefs,  while  it  con-  fions  as  obvioully  lefult  frcm  them,  without,  h'-wcver, 

tributes  nothing  to  the  goo.l   of  others.      Indeed  there  attempting  to  fuppcrt  any  old,  or  to  cllablilh  anew,  by- 

is  reafon  to  believe  that  all  fiich  extreme  fenfibilities  are  pothtfis. 

fclfifh,ilTee1ations,employed  as  apologies  for  withholding  1.  It  is  difficult  to  touch  the  leaf  of  a  healthy  fenfi- 

from  the  miferable  that  relief  which  it  is  in  our  power  live  plant  fo  delicately  that  it  will  not  immediately  col- 

^  lapfc 
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i£nl5tl»c.  Upfe  (a),  die  foliola  or  little  leares  moring  at  their 
•'''^''^'-^  bale  till  tliey  come  into  contadl,  and  then  applying 
themfelves  clofe  together.  It  the  leaf  be  touched  with 
a  little  more  force,  the  oppodte  leaf  will  exhibit  the 
fame  appeamnce.  If  a  little  more  force  be  applied,  the 
partial  luotllalks  bend  down  towards  the  common  foot- 
llalk  from  which  they  iliue,  making  with  it  a  more  acute 
angle  than  before.  If  the  touch  be  more  viohnt  Hill, 
all  the  leaves  lituateJ  en  the  fame  lide  witli  the  one 
that  has  been  touched  will  inllantly  collapfe,  and  the 
partial  fooiitalk  will  approach  the  common  footltalk  to 
which  it  is  attached,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  partial 
iootllalk  of  the  leaf  approaches  tlie  ftem  or  branch 
from  which  it  iilues ;  fo  that  the  whole  plant,  from  ha- 
ving it:>  brancheb  extended,  will  immediately  appear  like 
a  Weeping  birch. 

2.  i'hele  motions  cf  the  plant  are  performed  by  means 
of  three  diltinit  and  I'eniible  articulations.  The  firll, 
that  ot  the  loliola  or  lobes  of  the  partial  footftalk  ;  the 
fecond,  that  of  the  partial  footlkalk  to  the  common  one  ; 
ilie  tlurd,  that  of  the  common  foctltalk  to  the  trunk. 
The  primary  motion  of  all  which  is  the  clofing  of  the 
leat  upon  the  partial  fuotllalk,  winch  is  performed  in 
a  (imiUr  maimer,  and  by  a  firailar  articulation.  This 
hov/ever,  is  much  lels  vifible  ttian  the  others.  Theie 
motions  are  wnolly  independent  on  one  another, as  miy 
be  proved  by  expcruneLt.  It  appears  that  if  the  par- 
tial fot.tft.ilks  are  moved,  and  coUaple  toward  tlie  petioll, 
or  thefi  toward  the  tiunk,  the  little  leaves,  whofe 
motion  is  ul'ually  primary  to  thee,  (hould  be  afFtcled 
alfo  ;  yet  experiment  proves,  that  it  is  pttfible  to  tnuch 
the  lootltalks  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  affeft  them 
only,  and  make  them  apply  themfelves  to  tlie  trunk, 
while  tlie  leaves  Icel  nothing  of  the  touch  ;  but  this 
cannot  be,  unlefs  llie  tootltaiKs  are  fo  diipol'ed  as  that 
they  can  fail  to  the  trunk,  without  fuiFtnng  tlieir  leaves 
to  touch  any  part  of  the  plant  in  their  pall'aire,  becaufe, 
if  they  do,  liaey  are  immediately  affeded. 

3.  Winds  and  heavy  rain>  make  the  leaves  of  the  fen- 
fiiive  plant  contra^  and  clofe  ;  but  no  fuch  effeift  is 
produced  from  flight  Ihowers. 

4.  At  night,  Or  when  expofed  to  much  cold  in  the 
day,  the  leaves  meet  and  clofe  in  the  iisni  manner  as 
when  touched,  folding  their  upper  furtaces  together, 
and  in  part  over  each  o.her,  like  fcalci  or  tiles,  fo  as  to 
eipofe  as  little  as  polTible  of  the  upper  furface  to  the 
air.  The  oppofite  fides  of  the  leaves  (foliola,  do  not 
come  clofe  together  in  the  night,  for  when  touched  they 
apply  themfelves  clofer  together.  Dr  Darwin  kept  a 
fenfitive  plant  in  a  dark  place  for  fome  hours  after  day- 
break ;  the  leaves  and  footltalks  were  coUapfed  as  in 
its  mod  profound  fleep  ;  and,  on  expofing  it  to  the  light, 
abuve  20  minutes  pailed  bef.re  it  was  expanded. 

5.  In  the  month  of  Auguft,  a  fenfitive  plant  was 
carried  in  a  pet  out  of  its  ufual  place  into  a  dark  cave, 
the  motion  that  it  reaeived  in  the  carriage  (hut  up  its 
leaves,  and  they  did  not  open  till  24  hours  afterwards  ; 
at  this  time  they  became  moderately  open,  but  were  af- 
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terwards  fubje<3  to  no  changes  at  night  or  morning,  tut  Ser.f.t;v<r 
remained  three  days  and  nights  with  their  leaves  in  the  '  """"' 
fime  moderately  open  lute.  At  the  end  of  thi?  time 
they  were  brought  out  again  into  the  air,  and  there  re- 
covered their  natural  peiioiiical  motions,  Ihuttin^  every 
night  and  opening  every  morning,  as  naturally'and  as 
ftiongly  as  if  the  plant  had  not  been  in  tliis  forced  ilate  ; 
and  while  in  the  cave,  it  was  obferved  to  be  very  little 
lei's  afFcdled  with  the  touch  than  when  abroad  in  the 
open  air. 

6.  The  great  heats  of  fummer,  when  there  is  open 
funliiine  at  noon,  affe<fl  the  plant  in  fonie  degree  like 
cold,  caufing  it  to  fliut  up  its  leaves  a  little,  but  never 
in  any  very  great  degree.  The  plant,  however,  is  leall 
of  all  afiected  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an.i 
that  is  coniequently  the  propereft  time  to  make  experi- 
ments on  it.  A  brcnch  of  the  fenfitive  pLnt  cut  iff, 
and  laid  by,  rtt.«ins  yet  its  property  of  Ihutting  up  and 
opening  in  the  morning  for  fome  days;  and  it  holds  it 
longer  if  kept  with  one  end  in  water,  than  if  left  to 
dry  more  fuddenly. 

7.  The  le:»vesonly  of  the  fenfitive  plant  fliut  up  in  tlie 
night,  not  the  branches  ;  and  if  it  be  touched  at  this 
time,  the  brandies  ate  afFefled  in  the  fame  manner  as 
i.ithe  day,  ll'.atting  up,  or  approaching  to  the  llalk  tr 
trui.k,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  often -vvitli  more  foice. 
It  is  of  no  confequence  what  the  fubftance  is  with  which 
the  plant  is  touched,  it  anfwers  alike  to  all  ;  but  there 
m.iy  be  obferved  a  little  fpot,  diftingiiilhable  by  its  paler 
colour  in  the  articulations  cf  its  leaves,  where  the 
greateft  and  niceft  iienfibility  is  evidently  placed. 

8.  Duhamel  having  obferved,  about  the  15th  cf 
Septeir.ber,  in  moderate  weather,  the  natural  motion 
cf  a  branch  of  a  fenfitive  plant,  remarked,  that  at  nine 
in  the  morning  it  formed  with  the  ftem  an  angle  cf  ico 
degree;  at  noon,  112  degrees;  at  three  afternoon,  it 
returned  to  icc  ;  and  after  touching  the  branch,  the 
angle  was  reduced  to  9c.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour 
after  it  had  mounted  to  112  ;  and,  at  eight  at  night,  it 
dcfcended  agai.i,  without  being  touched,  to  90.  The 
day  after,  in  finer  weather,  the  fame  branch,  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  made  an  angle  of  135  degrees  with  the 
ftem  ;  after  being  touched,  the  angle  was  dimlnidied  to 
80  ;  an  hour  aiter,  it  rofe  again  to  135  ;  being  tcuch- 
ed  a  fecond  time,  it  defcended  again  to  80  ;  an  hour 
and  a  half  alter,  it  had  rifen  to  145;  and  upon  being 
touched  a  th  rd  time,  defcended  to  135  ;  and  remained 
in  that  pofiiion  till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
bein^.<  touched  a  fourth  time  it  fell  to  1 10. 

9.  The  paits  of  the  plants  which  have  coILpfed  af- 
terwards unfold  themftlves,  and  return  to  their  former 
expanded  ftate.  Tlie  time  required  for  that  purpofe 
varies,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  the  feai'on 
of  the  year,  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  ftate  '  i  the  at- 
mofphere.  Sometimes  half  an  hour  is  requilite,  fome- 
timesonly  ten  minutes.  The  order  in  whicli  the  pins 
recover  themfelves  varies  in  like  manner :  fometimes  it 
is  the  common  footftalk;  iometimes  the  rib  to  which 

M  m  the 


(a)  As  the  nature  of  the  fenfitive  plant  is  curious,  we  wifli  to  make  the  defcription  of  it  intelligible  to  thofe 
who  ate  not  acquainted  with  the  technical  language  of  botany.  We  have  therefore  ufed  the  word  Z-^infteadof 
Jolii  um  or  lobe. 
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ScnDtivc.  the  leaves  arc  attncl-cd  ;  and  fometinies  the  leaves  thcm- 
*"''~"'""~'  fclves  are  expanded,  betbre  the  other  parts  have  made 
any  attempt  to  be  rcinftated  in  their  tormer  pol'ition. 

10.  If,  without  lliaking  the  other  (mailer  leaves,  we 
cut  cffthe  half  of  a  Udl  or  lobe  belonging  to  the  Lift 
pair,  at  ihe  extremity  or  fummit  of  a  wing,  the  leaf 
cut,  and  its  ant.igonii},  that  is  to  fay,  the  firft  pair, 
begin  to  approach  each  other  ;  then  tlie  fccond,  and  10 
on  fucceffively,  till  all  t!ie  lelfer  leaves,  or  lobes  of  that 
vin)',  have  collapi'ed  in  like  manner.  Frequently,  at- 
ter  12  or  15  leconds,  llie  lobes  of  the  other  wings, 
which  were  not  inunediately  afFefled  by  the  llroke,  Qiut  j 
vliilft  the  fliU  and  its  wing,  beginning  at  the  bottom, 
nnd  pioceed  ng  in  order  to  the  top,  gr.idiiaUy  recover 
t'lemfvlres.  If,  inllead  of  one  of  tlie  leiler  extreme 
l-'aves,  we  cut  off  oncbclonj^ing  to  the  pair  that  is  next 
the  foitftilk,  its  antagonift  Ihut?,  as  do  the  other  pairs 
fucceflivoly,  from  I  he  bottom  tr>  the  top.  If  all  the 
leaves  of  one  fide  of  a  wing  be  cut  olF,  the  oppofite 
Uaves  are  not  affcifled,  but  remain  expanded.  With 
f  )me  addrefs,  it  is  potllble  even  to  cut  off  a  branch 
without  hurting  the  leaves,  or  making  them  fill.  The 
common   footlialk  of  the  winged  leaves  being  cut  as 

•  Jar  as  three-fourths  of  its  di.imeter,  all  the  p  iris  which 

hang  down  collapfe,  but  q'lickly  recover  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  fuffered  any  confiJerable  violence  by 
the  Ihock.  An  incillon  being  made  into  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches  to  the  depth  of  onc-h.ilf  the  dlametLr, 
the  brinclies  fituated  betwixt  the  fcflion  and  the  root 
will  fall  down  ;  thofe  above  the  incilion  lemain  as  be- 
Jore,  and  the  Idler  leaves  continue  open  ;  but  this  di- 
reftion  is  foon  dcttr.iyed,  hy  cutting  off  one  of  tlie 
lobes  at  the  extremity,  as  was  obferved  above.  LaQly, 
a  wliole  wing  bein?  cut  off  widi  precaution  ne^r  its  i.i- 
ferlion  into  the  common  fo.itthilk,  the  other  wings  are 
not  affeifted  by  it,  and  its  own  lobss  do  not  fluit.  No 
motion  eni'ues  from  piercing  the  branch  with  a  needle 
or  other  (harp  in'.liunient. 

1 1.  If  the  end  of  one  of  the  leaves  be  burned  with 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  by  a  burning  glafs,  or  by 
touching  it  with  hot  iron,  it  clofes  up  in  a  moment,  and 
the  oppofite  leaf  does  the  fame,  and  after  that  the 
whole  fcries  of  leaves  on  each  fide  of  tlie  partial  or 
little  footftalk;  then  the  footft.ilk  itfelf;  then  thebranch 
or  common  footftalk  ;  all  do  the  fame,  if  the  burning 
has  been  in  a  iulhclent  degree.  This  proves  that  there 
is  a  very  nice  communication  between  all  the  parts  of 
die  plant,  by  means  of  which  the  bulnin^J,  which  only 
is  applied  to  the  extremity  of  one  leaf,  diffufes  its  influ- 
ence ihiough  every  part  of  the  ftiub.  If  a  drop  of 
yquaiortis  be  carefully  laid  upon  a  leaf  of  ilie  fenhtive 
pJant,  fo  as  not  to  fliake  it  in  the  leaft,  the  leaf  does 
not  begin  to  move  till  the  acrid  liquor  corrodes  the  fub- 
llance  of  it ;  but  at  tliat  time,  not  only  that  particular 
leaf,  but  all  the  leaves  placed  on  the  fime  footftalk, 
dole  thcmfelves  up.  Tlie  vapour  of  burning  fuiphur 
h  IS  alfo  this  cffcifl  on  many  leaves  at  once,  according  as 
they  .ire  more  <>r  lefs  cxpofed  to  it;  but  a  bottle  of 
^eiy  acrid  and  fulpliurcous  fpirit  of  vitriol,  placed 
under  the  branches  unllopped,  produces  nc  fuch  eilcft. 
Wetting  tlie  leaves  with  fpirit  of  wine  has  been  obferved 
aifo  to  Jiave  no  cffeifl,  nor  the  rubbing  oil  of  almomli 
r  vcr  tliem  ;  though  this  laft  application  deftroys  many 
plants. 

I'VotB  the  prcc«<Jiag  cxp:Tin3cnt£  the  following  con- 


clufions  may  be  fairly  drawn  :  i.  The  contra^ion  of  ScnCiivc 
the  parts  of  the  fenfitive  plant  iscccalioned  by  an  ester-  *"'~*"'~' 
nal  force,  and  the  contraiftion  is  in  proportion  to  the 
force.  3.  All  bodies  which  can  e>;crt  any  force  affeft 
the  fenfitive  pl.int ;  fome  by  the  touch  or  by  agitation, 
as  the  wind  rain.  Sec.  ;  h  me  by  chemical  influence,  as 
heat  and  cold.  3.  Touching  or  agitating  the  plant  prf>- 
ducts  a  gre.ater  elfeifl  than  an  incifion  or  cutting  off  a 
p.irt,  or  by  applying  heat  or  cold. 

Attcmi)ts  have  been  made  to  eitplain  thefe  curious 
jhenonienui  Dr  Darwin,  in  the  notes  to  his  .idmired 
poem,  intitled,  T/.^e  Botanic  Garden,  lays  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  "  the  (iecp  of  animals  conlilts  in  a  fuf- 
pinfion  of  voluntary  motion  ;  and  as  vegetables  are  lub- 
ject  to  deep  as  well  as  animals,  there  is  re.tfon  to  con- 
clude (f.<ys  he)  th.it  the  vaiious  adion  ot  clofing  their 
petals  and  foliage  may  be  jullly  afcribed  to  a  voluntary 
power;  for  wiilunit  the  faculty  of  volition  fieep  would 
not  have  been  necelfary  to  them."  Wliether  this  defi- 
nition of  iieep  when  applied  to  animals  be  juft,  we  fhall 
not  inquire  ;  but  it  is  evident  the  llippofed  analogy  be- 
tween tlie  fleep  of  animals  and  die  ileep  ol  plants  has 
led  Dr  Darwin  to  admit  thisaftomlbing  conclufion,  that 
plants  have  volition.  As  volition  prefupp>  fes  a  mind  or 
Ibul,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  he  had  given  us  fome  in- 
formation concerning  the  nature  of  a  vegetable  ful^ 
which  can  thnk  and  will.  We  ful'ped,  however,  that 
this  vegetable  foul  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  mechani- 
cal or  chemical  one  ;  for  it  is  afl'ceted  by  e.vternil  iorces 
uniformly  in  the  fame  way,  its  volition  is  merely  pallivc, 
and  never  makes  any  fuecefslul  reliltance  againlt  thofe 
caufes  by  which  it  is  influenced.  All  this  is  a  mere 
abufe  of  words.  The  fleep  oi  plants  is  a  metaphorical 
expreflTion,  and  has  not  the  leall:  reftinblance  to  tliii 
fleep  of  animals.  Plants  are  faid  to  fleep  when  the 
flowers  or  leaves  are  conr.ifled  or  folded  together  ;  but 
we  never  heard  that  theie  is  /.ny  fimilar  contradiou  ia 
the  body  of  an  animal  during  fleep. 

The  tibres  of  vegetables  have  been  compared  with 
the  niufcles  of  animals,  and  the  motion  cf  the  fenfitive 
plant  have  been  fuppofed  the  fame  w  itli  mufcular  motion. 
Between  the  fibies  of  vegetables  and  the  niufcles  of  ani- 
mals, however,  there  is  not  the  leaft  fimilarity.  If  mufcles 
be  cut  through,  fo  as  to  be  fcparated  from  the  joints 
to  which  they  are  attached,  their  powers  are  completely 
deftroyed  ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  vegetable  fibres. 
The  following  veiy  ingenious  expeiinieut,  which  was 
communicated  to  us  by  a  refpee'table  member  of  the 
Univerlky  of  Edinburgh,  is  decifive  on  this  fiibjeA. 
He  fcleiSed  a  growing  poppy  at  that  period  of  its 
growth,  before  unfolding,  when  the  head  and  neck  are 
bent  down  ahnoll  double.  He  cut  the  ftalk  where  it 
was  curved  half  through  on  the  under  fide,  and  half 
through  at  a  fmall  diltauce  on  the  upperfide,  and  half 
through  in  the  middle  puint  between  the  two  feftions, 
fo  that  the  ends  of  the  iibres  were  feparated  from  die 
ftalk.  Nntwiihftanding  thefe  feveial  cuttings  on  the 
neck,  the  poppy  railed  its  head,  and  alfumed  a  more 
erei^t  pofition.  There  is,  therelore,  a  complete  diftiiiiition 
between  mufcular  motion  and  the  motions  of  a  plant, 
for  no  motion  can  take  place  in  the  limb  of  an  animal 
when  tlie  mulcles  of  that  limb  are  cut- 
in  fine,  v.e  look  upon  all  attempts  to  explain  the 
motions  ol  plants  as  abfurd,  and  all  icalbaing  fram  fup- 
ptjlitd  analogy  between  animal.-,  and  vegetables  as  the 

illUKU 
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niencc   foorce  of  wild  conjeflure,  and  no:  of  found  philofophy.    of  external  ob'ecls. 


SEN 


8  We  view  die  contraitioii  and  cxpanfion  of  ihe  fenfitive 

SeJitimcr.t.  p].,nt  in  the  fame  light  as  we  do  gravitation,  chemical 

*""'~"'"^'  attradion,  eleAricity,  and  mJtj"="""'  "'  *  fingular  fa(ft, 

the  circumft/.nces  of  which  we  may  be  fully  acquainted 

with,  but  mull  defpair  of  underllanding  its  caufe. 

What  hai  been  faid  under  this  article  chiefly  refers  to 
the  mmofaf:nf:iiva  and  ptiJica.  For  a  full  account  of 
the  motions  of  vegetables  in  general,  fee  VegstabU  Mo- 
lion,  under  tlie  article  Motion. 

SENTENCE,  in  law,  a  judgment  parted  in  court 
by  the  judge  in  fome  procefs,  either  civil  or  criminal. 
See  Judgment. 

Sentence,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  period  ;  or  a  fet 
of  i>ords  comprehending  fonie  perfeft  fenfe  or  fenti- 
ment  of  the  mind.     The  bufmefi  of  pointing  is  to  di- 


Cicero, 


It  diders  from  confcioufiiefs  of  an  Str.t:i- 
internal  aiSion,  iuch  as  ihiiiling,   fufpending  thought,  ^""'^ 
inclining,  refolving,  willing,  &c.     And  it  differs  fioni 
the  conception  of  a  relation  among  ohjeils  ;  a  concep- 
tion of  that  kind  being  termed  opinion. 

Sentiments,  in  poetiy.  To  talk  in  llie  language 
of  mufic,  each  paffion  hath  a  certain  tune,  to  which 
every  feiitiment  proceeding  from  it  ought  to  be  tuned 
witli  the  greatell  accuracy:  which  is  no  eiify  work, 
efpecialiy  where  fuch  harmony  ought  to  be  fuppnrted 
during  the  courfe  of  a  long  theatrical  leprefentation. 
In  order  to  reach  fuch  delicacy  of  execution,  it  is  ne- 
cefTiry  that  a  writer  adlime  the  precife  chara(5tcr  and 
paGton  ot  the  perfonage  reprefented  ;  which  requires 
an  uncommon  genius.  But  it  is  the  only  difficulty  ; 
tor  the  writer,  who,  annihilating  himfelf,  can  thus  be- 


(linguifh  the  feveral  parts  and  members  of  fentences,  fo  come  another  perfon,  need  be  in  no  pain  about  the  fen 

as  to  render  the  fenfe  theieot  as  clear,  diftinft,  and  full  timents  that  belong   to  the  alfumed  charadler  :  thefe 

as  pofTible.     See  Punctuation.  will  flow  without  the  lead   ftudy,  or  even  preconcep- 

in  every  fentence  there  are  two  parts  neceffarily  re-  tion  ;  and  will  frequently  be  as  delightfully  new  to  him- 

quired  ;  a  noun  for  tlie  fubjcft,  and  a  definite  verb:  felf  as  to  his  reader.     But  if  a  lively  pidure  even  of  a 

whatever  is  found  more  th.in  thefe  two,  affeifls  one  of  fingle  emotion  require  an   effort  of  genius,  how  much 

them,  either  immediately,  or  by  the  intervention  of  fome  greater  the  effort  to  compofe  a  paffionate  dialogue  witl 


other,  whereby  the  firft  is  affected. 

Again,  every  fentence  is  either  fimple  or  compound  : 
a  fimpie  fentence  is  that  confuting  of  one  fingle  fub- 
je<51,  and  one  finite  verb.  A  compound  fentence  con- 
tains feveral  fubjefts  and  finite  verbs,  either  exprefsly 
or  implicitly. 

A  fimple  fentence  needs  no  pointer  dillinftion  ;  only 
a  period  to  clofe  it :  as,  "  A  good  man  loves  virtue 
for  itfelt." — In  fuch  a  fentence,  the  feveral  adjunfts  af- 
fefl  eiti  er  the  fubjeft  or  the  verb  in  a  different  man- 
ner.    Thtis  the  word  good  expre/icb  the  quality   of  the 


as  many  different  tones  of  paffion  as  there  are  fpeal:- 
ers  ?  With  what  du<51ility  of  feeling  muft  that  writer 
be  endued,  who  approaches  perfedion  in  fuch  a  work; 
when  it  is  neceffary  to  alfunie  different  and  even  oppo- 
fite  charaifters  and  paffions  in  the  quickeft  fucceffion  ? 
Yet  this  work,  difficult  as  it  is,  yields  to  that  of  com- 
pofing  a  dialogue  in  genteel  comedy,  exhibiting  cha- 
racflers  without  paQlon.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  diffe- 
rent tones  of  chara(51er  are  more  delicate,  and  lefs  in 
fight,  than  thofe  of  paffion  ;  and,  accordingly,  many 
writers,  who  have  no  genius  for  drawing  characlers. 


fubjeift,    "uiitue  the  objc(fl  of  the  ailion,  and  ySr    ilfctf  make  a  fhift   to  reprefent,  tolerably   well,  an  ordinary 


the  end  thereof. — Now  none  of  thefe  adjunftb  can  be, 
feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  fentence  :  for  if  one  be, 
why  fliould  not  all  tlie  reft  ?  and  if  all  be,  the  fentence 
■will  be  minced  into  almoft  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
words. 

But  if  feveral  adjunfts  be  attributed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner either  to  the  lubjet^  or  the  verb,  the  fentence  be- 
comes compound,  and  is  to  be  divided  into  parts. 

in  every  compound  fentence,  as  many  fubjefts,oras 
many  finite  verbs  as  there  are,  either  exprefsly  or  im- 
plied, fo  many  diftinftions  m  ly  there  be.  Thus,  "  My 
hopes,  fears,  joys,  pains,  all  centre  in  you."     And  thus 


paffiiin  in  its  fimple  mtvements.  But  of  all  works  of 
tiiii  kind,  whiit  is  truly  the  nioft  difficult,  is  a  charac- 
teriilical  dialogue  upon  any  phikf^phical  fulijefl  ;  to 
interweave  cluraifter  with  leafoning,  by  fuiting  to  the 
charaiftcr  of  each  fpeaker  a  peculiarity  not  only  of 
thought  but  of  expreffion,  requires  the  perfedion  of 
genius,  tafte,  and  judgment. 

How  difficult  dialogue  writing  is, will  be  evident, even 
without  reafoning,  from  the  miferable  compofitions  cf 
that  kind  found  without  number  in  all  languages.  The 
art  of  mimicking  any  Angularity  in  geftuie  or  in  voice, 
is  a  rare  talen:,  though  directed  by  light  and  hearing. 


Cdtilina  ab'iit,  e::cejfu,  cuajit,  erupit. The  reafon  of  the  acuteil  and  moft  lively  of  our  external  ienl'es  :   how 

which  pointing  is  obvious  ;  for  as  many  fubjeds  or  fi-  much  more  rare  muft  that  talent  be,  of  imitating  cha- 

nile  verbs  as  there  are  in  a  fentence,  fo  many  members  radcrs  and  internal  emotions,  tracing  all  their  ditfe- 

does  it  really  contain.     Whenever,  therefore,  there  oc-  rent  tints,  and  reprefenting  them  in  a  lively  manner  by 

cur  more  nouns  than  verbs,  or  contrarywife,  they  are  natural  feniiments  pioperly  expreffed  ?    The  truth   is, 

to  be  conceived  as  equal.     Since,  as  every  fubjeft  re-  fuch  execution  is  too  del'cate  for  an  ordinary  genius  ; 

quires  its  verbs,  fo  every  verb  requires  its  fubjed,  where-  and  for  that  reafon  the  bulk  of  writers,  inllead  of  ex- 

with  it  may  agree :  excepting,  perhaps,  in  fome  figu-  preffing  a  paffion  as  on^  does  who  feels  it,    content 

rative  expreffions.  themfelves  with  dcfcribing  it  in  the  language  of  a  fpec- 

SENTICOS.£  (from  y^-w/zV,  a"briaror  br.imble);"  tator.     To  awake  pafllon  by  an  intern  d  effort  merely, 

the  name  or  the  35th  order  in  Linnasus's  fragments  of  without  any  external    caul'e,  requires  giea'  fenfibility  ; 

a  natural  method,  confifting  of  rofe,  bramble,  and  other  and  yet  that  opera  ion  is  neceffary,  not  lefs  to  the  wri- 

plants,  which  refemble  them  in  port  and  external  ftruc-  ler  than  to  tlie  ador  ;  becaufe  none  but  thofe  who  ac- 


ture      See  Botasv,  page  ^G^. 

SENTIMEN  r,  according  to  Lord  Kamcs,  is  a 
term  appropriated  to  fuch  thoughts  as  are  prompted 
by  padion.  It  differs  from  a  perception  ;  for  a  per- 
ception figalfits  the  aft  by  which  we  become  confcioas 


tually  feel  a  piffijn  can  repre.ent  it  to  the  life.  The 
writer's  part  is  the  more  complicated :  he  muft  add 
compofition  to  paffion  :  and  muft,  in  the  quickeft  fuc- 
ceffion, adopt  ev^ry  different  charadcr.  But  a  very- 
humble  flight  of  imagination  m^y  fcrve  to  convert  a 
M  m  i  writfr 
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.-"intliiienti.  writer  into  a  f|)e>;Uti)r,  fu  as  to  figure,  in  forr:e  obfcure 
-'  ""  ^^  manner,  an  aflion  as  paffln^^  in  his  (iglit  and  hearing. 
In  thit  fi;;ured  Cituation,  b.ing  led  njturally  to  write 
l:ke  a  r^eit.Uor,  lie  entertains  his  read.-ri  with  liis  own 
rjfleilions,  with  cool  defcription,  and  fiotid  declam*- 
lion;  infteadof  making  them  eye-witnefles  as  it  were, 
10  a  real  event,  and  to  every  movsmiiit  of  genuine  pal- 
lion.  Thus  moll  of  our  plays  appear  to  be  call  in  the 
fimc  mould  ;  peironas;is  without  char.iifler,  the  mere 
outlines  of  padliJii,  a  tirtfome  monotony,  and  a  pomp- 
ous declamatory  ftyle. 

This  dcfcriptivc  m.inner  of  reprefenting  paflion  U  a 
very  col, 1  cn:erta'ntnent ;  oar  fympathy  is  not  raifed 
by  dcfcription  ;  we  mull  tirH  be  lulled  into  a  dream  of 
reality,  and  every  thing  mull  appear  as  paffing  in  our 
fight.  Unhappy  is  the  player  of  genius  who  ads  a 
part  in  whit  may  be  termed  a  diJciipUvi  trag.dy  ;  af- 
ter alFuming  the  very  palllon  that  is  to  be  reprelonted, 
Iiow  is  he  cramjied  in  aflion,  when  he  mull  utter,  not 
the  fentimen's  if  the  paffion  l.c  feels,  but  a  cold  de- 
fcription  in  the  language  of  a  byfl.inder,?  It  is  that  im- 
]-erfeaicn,  undoubtedly,  in  the  bulk  of  our  plays, 
which  cnnline;  cur  Ihige  almoft  entirely  to  Shakefpeare, 
iiotwiihllanding  his  many  irrcgularties.  In  our  late 
Knglilli  tragedies,  we  fometinies  find  feiuiments  tole- 
I  ably  well  adapted  to  a  plain  palTion  :  but  we  mud  not 
in  any  of  tliem  expefl  a  fentinient  exprefl'ive  of  clia- 
rai-^er  ;  and,  lipo)  th.at  very  account,  our  late  perform- 
ances of  the  dramatic  kind  are  for  the  mod  part  into- 
lerably iiifipid. 

But  it  may  be  proper  to  iiludrate  this  fu'ijefl  by  ex- 
amples. The  firll  examples  fhill  be  of  fentiments  that 
appear  the  legitimate  offspring  of  paffion  ;  to  which 
fhall  be  oppofed  what  are  defcriptive  only,  and  illegi- 
ir.ate  :  and  in  making  this  compirifon,  the  inftances  Ihall 
be  borrowed  from  Shakefpeare  and  Corneille,  who  for 
genius  in  dram  itic  compolition  fland  uppermoft  in  tbe 
lolls  of  fame. 

I.  Shakefpeare  (hall  furnilli  the  firft;  example,  being 
<if  fentiments  diftated  by  a  violent  and  perturbed  paf- 
fion ; 


l.iar 


-Filial  ingratitude  ! 


- —  t> 

Is  it  not  as  if  this  mouth  fliould  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to't  ? — But  I'll  punifli  home; 

No,  I  will  weep  no  more. In  fuch  a  night, 

To  Ihut  me  out! Pour  on,  I  will  endure. 

In  fuch  a  night  as  thit,  !   O  Regan,  Gonerill, 
Your  old  kind  father,  whofe  frank  heart  gave  all— 
O !  that  way  madnefs  lies  ;  kt  me  Ihun  that ; 
No  more  of  lliat. 

Kent.  G'-od,  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Prithee,  go  in  thyfelf,  feek  thine  own  eafe, 
This  temped  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  huttir.e  more  : — but  I'll  go  in  ; 

In,  boy,  go  fiift.     You  houfelefs  poverty 

Nay,  get  thee  in  ;  I'll  pray,  and  then  I'll  fleep — 
Poor  naked  wretches,  whercfoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitilefs  ftorm  ! 
How  Ihall  your  houfelefs  beads,  and  unfed  fides. 
Your  loop'd  and  wlndow'd  raggednefs  defend  you 

From  feaibns  fuch  asthefe  ! O  I  have  la'en 

Tooiittle  care  of  this  !   take  phyfic.  Pomp  ; 
"Kxpofe  thyfelf  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 


That  thou  may'A  fhake  the  fuperflux  to  them.  Sentiments. 

And  Ihow  the  heav'ns  moie  juft.  ^-»'^«->iw 

King  Lear,  ail  ^.f;.  5. 

With  regard  to  the  French  author,  truth  obliges  us 
to  acknowledge,  that  he  dtfcribes  in  the  ftyle  of  a  fp»c- 
tator  inllead  of  exprciVing  paflion  like  one  who  feels 
it;  which  naturally  betrays  him  into  a  tiicfome  mono- 
tony, and  a  pompous  declamatory  ftyle.  Itislcarce 
ncccllary  to  give  examples,  for  he  never  varies  from 
that  tone.  We  (hall,  however,  take  two  paflages  at  a 
venture,  in  order  to  be  confronted  with  thofe  tranlcri- 
bed  above.  In  the  tragedy  of  Cinna,  after  the  con- 
fpiracy  was  difcovereJ,  jKmilia,  having  rothing  in  view 
but  racks  and  death  to  herlelf  and  her  lover,  receives 
a  pardon  fiom  Auguftus,  attended  with  the  brightellr 
circumftances  of  magnanimity  and  tenden.efs.  Tnis  is 
a  lucky  fituation  for  reprefenting  the  paQlons  of  fut- 
prife  and  gratitude  in  their  diiferent  ftages,  which  fecm 
naturally  to  be  what  f  illow.  Thefe  pallions,  raif^d  at 
once  t'j  the  utmoft  pitch,  and  being  at  firll  too  big  fur 
utterance,  muft,  for  fbme  moments,  be  expreiled  by 
violent  gcftures  only  :  fo  foon  as  there  is  vent  fjr  words, 
the  firll  expr^ffions  are  broken  and  interrupted  :  at  l.ill, 
we  ought  to  expert  a  tide  of  intermingled  fentiments, 
occafioned  by  the  Hudluation  of  the  mind  between  the 
two  paffions.  TEinilia  is  made  to  behave  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner ;  with  extreme  coolnefs  (he  defcribes  her 
own  fi' nation,  as  if  flie  were  merely  a  fpedlator  ;  or  ra- 
ther the  poet  t  ikes  the  tafli  oiF  her  hands : 

Et  je  me  rends,  Seigneur,  "a  ces  hautes  bontes  : 

Je  recoiivre  la  vue  aupres  de  leurs  claries. 

Je  connois  mon  forfaitqui  me  fembloit  juftice  ; 

Et  ce  que  n'avoit  pii  la  terreur  du  fupplice, 

Je  fens  naitre  en  nnn  ame  un  repentir  puiffant, 

Et  mon  cceur  en  fcciet  me  dit,  qu'il  y  content. 

Le  ciel  a  refolu  votre  grandeur  fuprcme ; 

Et  pour  preuve,  Seigneur,  je  n'en  veux  que  moi  ni£me. 

J'ole  avecvaniie  me  donner  cet  eclat, 

Puii'qu'il  change  mon  ccsur,  qu'il  veut  changer  I'etat. 

Ma  haine  va  mourir,  que  j'ai  crue  immortelle  ; 

Elle  eft  morte,  et  ce  cceur  devient  fujet  fidele  ; 

Et  prenant  dolbrmais  cette  haine  en  horreur,     _ 

L'ardeur  de  vous  fervir  fuccede  a  fa  fureur. 

^/7  5./-.  3. 

So  much  in  general  up^n  the  genuine  fentiments  of 
paflion.  We  proceed  to  particular  obfeivations.  And, 
firft,  paffions  feldom  continue  uniform  any  confiderable 
time  :  they  generally  fluftuate,  fwelling  and  fubfiding 
by  turns,  often  in  a  quick  fuccelBon  ;  and  the  fenti- 
ments cannot  be  juft  unlefs  they  correfpond  to  fuch  fluc- 
tuation. Accordingly,  a  cl'max  never  ftiows  better  than 
in  expreffing  a  fweihng  paflion :  the  following  paflages 
may  iuffice  for  an  illuftration- 

jUmeria. How  haft  thon  charm'd 

The  wildnefs  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this  ; 
That  thus  relenting  they  have  giv'n  thee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  love  and  me  ? 

Mourning  Bride,  ad  I  ■  ft.  7. 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'ft 
For  the  whole  fpace  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grafp, 
^nd  the  rich  earth  to  boot, 

Macb.th,  aS  if.fi.  ^, 
Tltf 
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The  following  pafiage  eipreffes  finely  the  progrefs  of 
coHviiStion. 

Let  me  not  ftir,  nor  breatlie,  left  I  diffolve 
That  tender,  lovely  form,  of  painted  atr, 
So  like  Almeria.     Hi  !  it  finks,  it  fails  ; 
I'll  catch  it  e'er  it  goes,  and  gralp  her  fliaJe. 
'Ti5  life  !   'tis  warm  !  'lis  (lie  !   'tis  Ihe  herfel/l 
It  is  Almeria  !  'tis,  it  is  my  wife  ! 

Mattriiiiig  Bride,  a8  2.fc>  6. 

In  the  progrefs  of  thought  our  rcfolutions  become 
more  vigorous  as  well  as  our  paffions. 

If  ever  I  do  yield  or  give  confent, 

By  any  aiflion,  word,  or  thought,  to  wed 

Another  lord  ;  may  then  juft  heav'n  fhow'r  down,  &c. 

Mourning  Bride, ad  l.fc.  I. 

And  this  leads  to  a  fecond  obfervation.  That  the  dif- 
ferent Ixages  of  a  paflion,  and  its  didPerent  diieflions, 
from  birth  to  extindion,  muft  be  carefully  reprefcntod 
in  their  order  ;  becaufe  otherwife  the  fentimcnts,  by 
lieing  mifplaced,  will  appe  ir  forced  and  unnatural. — 
Refentment,  for  example,  when  provoked  by  an  atro- 
cious injury,  difcharges  itfelf  firft  upon  the  author  : 
fentimentb  therefore  ot  revenge  come  always  firft,  and 
muft  in  fome  meafure  be  cxhaufted  before  the  pcrfon 
injured  think  of  grieving  fir  himfelf.  In  the  Cid  of 
Corneille,  Don  Diegue  having  been  affronted  in  a  cruel 
inanner,  exprefles  fcarce  any  ftntiment  of  revenge,  but 
is  totally  occupied  in  contemplating  tl;e  low  fituation 
to  which  he  is  reduced  by  the  affront : 

O  rage  !  6  defefpoir !  6  vieillefTe  ennemic  ! 

N'ai-jc  done  tant  vecu  que  pour  cette  infamie  ? 

Et  ne  iui»-je  blanchi  dans  les  travaux  ajuerriers, 

Que  pour  voir  en  un  jour  fletrir  tant  dc  lauriers  ? 

Mon  bras,  qu'avec  refpeft  tout  l'Efpaa;ne  admire, 

Mon  bras  qui  tant  de  fois  a  fauvc  cet  empire, 

Tant  de  fois  afFcrmI  le  tr6ne  de  fon  roi, 

Trahit  done  ma  querelle,  et  ne  fait  rien  pour  moi ! 

O  cru-jl  fouvenir  de  ma  gloire  pafiel 

Oeuvrc  de  tant  de  jours  en  un  jour  efFacee  ! 

Nouvelle  dignitt  fatale  a  mon  bonheur  ! 

Precipice  eleve  d'c u  tomhe  mon  honneur  ! 

Fautil  de  votre  eclat  voir  triompher  le  comte, 

Et  mourir  fans  vengeance,  ou  vivre  dans  la  honte ; 

Comte,  fois  de  mon  prince  a  prefent  gouverneur, 

Ce  haut  rang  n'admet  point  un  homme  fins  honneur; 

Et  ton  joloiix  orgucil  par  cet  alTront  infigiie, 

Malgrc  le  choir  du  roi,  la'en  a  fu  ren  Jre  indigue. 

Et  toi,  de  mes  exploits  glnrieux  inftrumeni, 

Jvlais  d'un  corps  tout  de  glace  inutile  ornement, 

Eerjadis  tant  a  craindre,  et  qtii  dans  cette  oiTeafe, 

M'as  fervi  de  parade,  et  non  pas  de  defenfe, 

Va,  qu'.t-te  deformais  le'dernier  des  humaios, 

PalTe  pour  me  venger  en  dc  meiileures  mains, 

Le  CiJ,a8  \.fc.  J. 
Thefe  fentiments  are  certainly  not  the  firft  that  are 
foggefted  by  the  paflion  of  refentment.  As  the  firft 
movements  of  refentment  are  always  direfted  to  its  ob- 
jcifl,  the  very  fame  is  the  cafe  of  grief.  Yet  with  rela- 
tion to  tlie  fudden  and  fevere  diftemper  tliat  feized 
Alexander  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  Quintus  Cur- 
tius  defcribes  the  firft  emotions  of  the  army  as  directed 
to  ihcmfelves,  lamenting  that  they  were  left  without  a 
kader,  far  ftom  bome,  and  had  fcarce  any  hopes  of  le-^ 
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turning  in  fafety  :  their  king's  diftrefs,  which  muft  na-  Scntimenu* 
turally  have  been  their  firft  concern,  occupies  ihembut  '^-""^■'''•'^ 
in  the  fecoad  place  according  to  that  author.  In  the 
Amiiita  of  Talfo,  Sylvia,  upon  a  report  of  her  lover's 
death,  wliich  (he  believed  certain,  inftead  of  bemoaning 
the  lofs  o(  her  beloved,  turns  her  iliouglus  upon  heiklt, 
and  wonders  Jier  heart  does  not  break : 

Ohlme,  ben  fun  di  faiTo, 

Poi  die  quefti  novella  non  m'uccide,       ylef.  e,.Jc.  i. 

In  the  tragedy  of  J  mc  Shore,  Alicia,  in  the  full  pur- 
pofe  of  diftroying  her  rival,  has  the  following  leilec- 
tion  : 

0  Jealoufy  !  thou  bane  of  pleafing  friendlhip, 
Thou  worft  invader  of  our  tender  bofoms  ; 
How  does  thy  rancour  poifon  all  cur  fofmefs. 
And  turn  our  gentle  r;iture  into  blfcrnefs  ! 

See  where  the  comes  !  Ouce  my  hc.irt'a  deaiefl  Lleflir.g^ 
Now  n.y  chang'd  eyes  arc  blaftcd  uith  her  beauty. 
Loathe  tliat  biown  face,  and  ficken  to  behold  hej. 

Thefe  are  the  reflexions  of  a  cool  fpedtator.  A  pailion, 
while  it  has  the  afceiidant,  and  is  freely  ludulgoi,  fug- 
gefts  not  to  the  perfon  who  feels  it  any  fenlimein  to  it; 
own  prejudice  :  reflections  like  the  foregoing  occur  cot 
readily  till  the  paffion  has  fpent  its  vigour. 

A  perlon  fomelimes  is  agitated  at  once  by  different 
pafllons  ;  and  the  mind  in  that  eafe,  vibrating  like  a  pen- 
dulum, vents  itfelf  in  fentiments  that  partake  of  the  fame 
vibration.     This  we  give  as  a  third  obfervation  : 

Queen.  Would  I  had  never  trod  this  EnglLQi  earth. 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 
Ye've  angels  faces,  but  heav'n  knows  your  hearts. 
What  fliall  become  of  me  now  ?  wretched  lady  '.  , 

1  am  the  moft  unhappy  woman  living.  J 
Alas  !  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortures  ? 

[To^rr  -wonutu 
Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity. 
No  friends,  no  hope,  no  kindred,  weep  for  me  1 
Almoft  no  grave  allow'd  me. 

Henry  \Ul.aa  ^./t.  I.. 

Othe'lt.  Oh  devil,  devil! 
If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears. 
Each  drop  (he  falls  weuld  prove  a  crocodib. 
Out  of  my  fight  ! 

Difdttmna.  I  will  not  ftay  t 'offend  you.  {Gmi^,. 

Lcdovico.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady  :. 
I  do  befeech  your  lordlhip,  call  her  back, 

0th.  Miftrefs 

Def.  My  lord. 

Otb.  What  would  you  with  her.  Sir 

Lod.  Who,  I,  my  loid  \ 

Otk.  Ay  ;.  you  did  widi  that  I  would  make  hep  tura^. 
Sir,  (he  can  turn  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on  ; 
And  turn  again.     And  flie  can  weep.  Sir,,  weep  ; 
And  file's  obedient  ;  as  you  fay,  obedient : 
Very  obedient — proceetl  you  in  your  tears — 
Concerning  this.  Sir,  — oh  well-painted  paftion  1 —  ^ 

I  am  commanded  home — get  you  away,  f 

I'll  fend  for  you  anon — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate. 

And  will  return  to  Venice. H^aice,  avaunt ! 

\^Ex'it  Defdemona. 

0;be!lo,aa  ^fc.6.. 

£tiiluk. 
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Pwitimmu. 


JEmiHii.  Oh !  my  good  lord,  I  would  fpe.ik  a  word 
with  you. 

OtMfo.  Yes,  'tis  TEmilia — By  and  by. — She's  dead. 
•Tis  like  (lie  comes  co  I'peat:  of  Cafliio's  death  ; 
The  noiie  was  liigli.— Hi  1  no  more  movinji;  ? 
Still  as  the   c;r.-ive.     Shall  (he  come  in  ?  wer't  good  > 
I  think  Ihe  (\irs  again— No — what's  the  beft  ? 
If  Ihe  come  in,  (he'll,  fure,  fpeak  10  my  wife  ;  _ 
My  wife  !  my  wife  !  wh.u  wife  ?  I  have  no  wife  : 
Oh  infupportablc  '  oh  heavy  hour  ! 

OibcUo,  aa  s-fi-T- 

A  fourth  obfcrvation  is,  That  nature,  which  gave  us 
pafTioDs,  and  made  them  extremely  beneficial  wtien  mo- 
derate, intended  undoubtedly  that  they  Ihould  be  fub- 
jciSed  to  the  government  of  reafon  and  confcience.  It 
is  therefore  aeainft  the  order  of  nature,  that  patfion  in 
any  cafe  (hnuld  take  the  lead  in  contr.adiiflion  to  reafon 
and  confcience  :  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind  is  a  fort  of  anarchy 
which  every  one  is  adiamed  of  and  endeavours  to  hide 
or  diffenible.  Even  love,  however  laudable,  is  attended 
with  a  confcious  Hiame  when  it  becomes  immoderate  : 
it  is  covered  from  the  world,  and  difclofed  only  to  the 
beloved  objeil  : 

Et  que  I'amour  fouvent  de  remors  combattu 
Paroiffe  une  foibleflfe,  et  non  une  vertu. 

Buiktiu,  I'Jrt  Poet,  ckant.  3.  /.    lOI. 

O,  they  love  lead:  that  let  men  know  they  love. 

Tvio  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  i.fc,  3. 

Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  reprefentation  of  Immode- 
rate paffions,  that  they  ought  to  be  hid  or  diifembled 
as  much  as  pofllble.  And  this  holds  in  an  efpecial  man- 
ner with  refpe^  to  criminal  paflions  :  one  never  coun- 
i'els  die  commiinon  of  a  crime  in  plain  terms  ;  guilt 
mud  not  appear  in  its  native  colours,  even  in  thought  ; 
the  propofal  mull  be  made  by  bints,  and  by  reprefent- 
ing  the  aiflion  in  ibme  favourable  light.  Of  the  pro- 
priety of  fentiment  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  Shakefpeare, 
in  the  Tanp-Jl,  has  given  us  a  beautiful  example,  in  a 
fpeeoh  by  the  ufurping  duke  of  Milan,  advifmg  Se- 
baftian  to  murder  his  brother  the  king  of  Naples : 


too  lite,  make  a  fcurth.     Vicious  fentiments  erpofed  5cntllnc!^^ 
in  their  native  drefs,  inllead  of  being  concealed  or  dlf-  ^"^  ^ 
gutfcd,  make  a  tilth.   And  in  the  lalt  clafs  Ihall  be  col- 
lected fentiments  fiiited  to  no  chara^-ler  nor  palGon,  and 
therefore  unnatural. 

Tlie^r/?  clafs  contains  faulty  fentiments  of  various 
kinds,  whicli  we  (hall  endeavour  to  dilfinguilh  irom  each  • 

other. 

I.  Of  fentiments  that  are  faulty  by  being  above  the 
tone  of  the  pallion,  the  following  may  ferve  as  an  ex- 
ample ; 


Antonio. 


-What  might. 


Worthy  Seballian, — O,  what  might — no  more. 

And  yet,  methinks,  I  fee  it  in  thy  face 

What  thou  fliouldft  be  :  the  occafion  fpeaks  thee,  and 

My  ftrong  iii'.a^'inatinn  fees  a  crown 

Dropping  upon  thy  head.  A3  i.fc.  2. 

A  piftnre  of  this  kind,  perhaps  ftill  finer,  is  exhibited 
in  Kin^  y^bn,  where  tliat  tyrant  folicitis  (afl  ^.  fc.  5.) 
Huben  to  marder  the  young  prince  Arthur;  but  it  is 
too  long  to  be  inferted  herf*. 

II.  As  things  are  beft  illuftrated  by  their  contraries, 
we  proceed  to  faulty  fentiments,  dildaining  to  be  in- 
debted  for  examples  to  any  but  the  moft  approved  au- 
thors. The  firft  clafs  Ihall  confill  of  fentiments  that  ac- 
cord not  with  tlie  piffion  ;  or,  in  other  words,  fenti- 
ments that  the  pallion  does  not  naturally  fuggeft.  In 
the  fecond  clafs  (hall  be  ranged  fentiments  thxt  may  be- 
long to  an  ordinary  palhon,  but  unfuitabh  to  it  as  tinc- 
tured by  a  fingu^ar  charafter.  Thoughts  that  properly 
are  not  fentiments,  but  rather  defcriptions,  make  a 
third.  Seuiracnts  that  belong  to  the  padion  repre- 
I'ented,  but  are  faulty  as  being  introduced  too  early  or 


Othello  ■ 


O  my  foul's  joy  ! 


If  after  every  tempeft  come  fuch  calms, 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  death : 

And  let  tlie  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  feas 

Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 

As  hell's  from  heaven  !  Othello,  a£l  i.fc.  6. 

This  fentiment  may  be  fuggetled  by  violent  and  infla- 
med pairion  i  but  is  not  fuited  to  the  fatisfaiflion,  how- 
ever great,  that  one  feels  upon  efcaping  danger. 

2.  Inftance  of  fentiments  below  the  tone  of  the  paf- 
fion.  Ptolemy,  by  putting  Pompey  to  death,  having 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Csfar,  was  in  the  utmoft 
dread  of  being  dethroned  :  in  that  agituing  fituation, 
Corneille  makes  him  utter  a  fpeech  full  of  cool  reflec- 
tion, that  is  in  no  degree  expreflive  of  the  pailion. 

Ah  !   fi  je  t'avois  cru,  je  n'aurois  pas  de  maitre, 
Je  ferois  dans  le  trone  oii  le  ciel  m'a  fait  naitre  ; 
Mais  c'eft  une  imprudence  alfez  commune  au.x  rois, 
D'ecouter  trop  d'avis,  et  fc  tromper  au  choi.\. 
Le  Deftin  les  aveugle  au  bord  du  precipice, 
Ou  (i  quelque  lumiere  en  leur  ame  fe  glide, 
Cctte  faulTe  clarte  dont  il  les  eblouit, 
Le  plonge  dans  une  gou(Fre,  et  puis  s'evanouil. 

La  Mart  de  Pompe,  aa  t^.  fc.  I . 

3.  Sentiments  that  agree  not  with  the  tone  of  the 
pallion ;  as  where  a  pleafant  fentiment  is  grafted  upon 
a  painful  pafTion,  or  the  contrary.  In  the  following 
inftances,  the  fentiments  are  too  gay  for  a  ferious  pa(- 
fion  ; 

No  happier  talk  thefe  faded  eyes  purfue ; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Ehifa  to  Ahelard.  I.  47. 
Again  ; 

Heav'n  firft  taught  letters  for  fome  wretch's  aid, 
Some  banilh'd  lover,  or  fome  captive  maid  : 
They  live,  they  fpeak,  they  breathe  what  love  infpires. 
Warm  fmni  the  foul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires  ; 
The  virgin's  wi(h  without  her  fears  impart, 
Excufe  the  blulh,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart ; 
Speed  the  foft  intercourfe  from  foul  to  foul, 
And  waft  a  figh  from  Indus  to  the  pole. 

Ehifa  to  Abelard.  /.  51. 

Thefe  thoughts  are  pretty  :  They  fuit  Pope,  but  not 
Eloifa. 

Satan,  enraged  by  a  threatening  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
anfwers  thus  : 

Then  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains. 
Proud  limitary  cherub  ;  but  ere  then 
Far  heavier  load  thyfeK  expefl  to  feel  -' 
From  my  prevailing  arm,  though  heaven's  King  -• 
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ntlmcnti-      RiJe  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers, 
^"^"""^      Us'd  to  the  yoke,  draw'ft  his  triumphant  wheels 
In  progrefs  thro'  the  toad  of  hei\'njlar-/>av'ci. 

Parad'ijc  Lojl,  b,  4. 

The  concluding  epithet  forms  a  grand  and  delightful 
image,  wliich  cannot  be  the  j^eriuine  oSspring  of  i-.i<?e. 

4.  Scntimentstooartifici.il  for  a  ferious  pallion.  The 
fird  example  is  a  fpeech  of  Percy  expiring. 

O,  Harry,  thou  haft  robb'd  me  of  my  growth  : 

I  better  brook  the  lofs  of  brittle  life, 

Tlian  tliofe  proud  titles  thou  halt  won  of  me;      [llefh. 

Tiiey  wo'in.i  my  thoughts  worfe  thvn  thy    fword  my 

But  thouglu's  the  flave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool ; 

And  time,  that  takes  furvey  of  all  the  world, 

Mull  have  a  ftop. 

Ftrjl  Part,  Henry  If.  aS  ^.fc.  9. 

The  fentiments  cf  the  Mournirg  Bride  are  for  the 
mod  part  no  lefs  delicate  than  juft  copies  of  n;iture: 
in  the  following  exception  the  picture  is  beautiful,  but 
too  artful  to  be  fuggefted  by  fovere  grief. 

Almeria.     O  no  !  Time  gives  increafe  to  my  afflic- 
tions. 
The  circling  hours,  that  gather  all  the  woes 
Which  are  difFus'd  through  the  revolving  year, 
■  Come  heavy  laden  with  th'  oppreflive  weight 
To  me  ;  with  me,  fucceffively,  th^y  leave 
The  tighs,  the  tears,  the  gtoans,  the  relllcfs  cares 
And  all  the  damps  of  grief,  that  did  ri/tard  their  Hight ; 
They  fluke  their  downy  wings,  and  leaner  .nil 
The  dire  colleiSed  dews  on  my  poor  head  ; 
Then  fly  with  j'jy  and  fwifinefs  from  me.      A&  i.fc.  i. 

In  tlie  f ime  play,  Almfria  feeina;  a  dead  body,  which 
fhe  took  to  be  Alphonfo's  exprelFes  fentiments  drained 
and  artificial,  which  nature  fuggefts  not  to  any  perfon 
upon  fuch  occafion  : 

Had  they  or  hearts  or  eyes,  that  did  this  deed  ? 
Could  eyes  endure  to  guide  fuch  cruel  hands  I 
Are  not  my  eyes  guilty  alike  with  theirs, 
That  thus  can  gaze,  and  yet  not  turn  to  ftone  ? 
— I  do  not  weep  !  Thefpring?  of  tears  are  dry'd, 
And  of  a  fudden  I  am  calm,  as  if  fd^r'd  ! 

All    things  were  well ;  and  yet  my  hufband's  mur- 
Yes,  ves,  I  know    to  mourn  :   I'll  fiuice  this  heart, 
The  fource  of  wo,  and  let  the  torrent  in. 

/lil.^.fc.    II. 

Pope's  elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady, 
cxprelfes  delicately  the  moft  tender  concern  and  forrcw 
that  one  can  feel  for  the  dcplirable  fate  of  a  perfnn  of 
worth.  Such  a  poem,  deeply  ferious  and  pathetic,  re- 
jeifls  with  dil'dain  all  fii^ion.  Upon  that  account,  the 
following  paflage  deferves  no  quarter  ;  for  it  is  not  the 
lar,guage  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  imagination  indulging 
its  flights  at  eafe,  and  by  that  means  is  eminendy  dif- 
cordant  with  the  fubjeit.  It  would  be  a  llill  more  fe- 
vcre  cenfure,  if  it  (hou'd  be  afcribed  to  imitation,  copy- 
ing  indifcreelly  what  has  been  faid  by  others  : 

What  tho'  no  weeping  loves  thy  afhes  grace, 
■Nor  polifli'd  marble  emulate  tliy  face  ? 
^V^lat  though  no  facred  earth  allow  tlsee  room. 
Nor  hallow'd  dirj^e  ba  inutter'd  o'er  thy  tomb  ? 
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Yet  (hall  thy  grave  with  rifing  fiow'rs  be  Axtd, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  bread  : 
There  fhall  the  morn  her  earlieft  tears  beftow, 
There  the  firft  rofes  of  the  year  (hall  blow; 
While  angels  with  their  fdver  wings  o'erfhade 
The  ground,  now  facred  by  thy  relics  made. 


ScntiiD(nt9> 


5.  Fanciful  or  finical  fentiments.  Sentiments  that 
degenerate  into  point  or  conceit,  however  they  mav 
amufe  in  an  idle  hour,  can  never  be  the  offs,])ring  of 
any  ferious  or  important  pa(rion.  In  the  Jtiufulent  of 
Talfo,  Tancred,  after  a  lingle  combat,  fpent  with  fa- 
tigue and  lofs  of  blood,  falls  into  a  fwocn  ;  in  which 
fuuation,  underdood  to  bi  dead,  he  is  difcovered  by 
Erminia,  who  was  in  love  with  him  to  diftraftion.  A 
more  happy  fuuation  cannot  be  imagined,  toraife  gr.ef 
in  an  indant  to  its  higheft  pitch  ;  and  yet,  in  venting 
her  fortow,  fhe  defcends  moft  abominably  into  antitiiefiB 
and  conceit  even  of  the  lowed  kind  : 

E  in  lui  verso  d'inefHcabil  vena 
Lacrime,  e  voce  di  fofpiri  rnifta. 
In  che  mifero  punto  hor  qui  me  mena 
Fortuna  ?  a  che  veduta  amara  e  trida  ? 
Dopo  gran  tempo  i'  ti  ritrovo  a  pena 
Tancredi,  e  ti  riveggio,  e  non  fon  vifta 
Vida  non  fon  da  te,  benche  prefente 
T  irovando  ti  perdu  eternamente. 

Canto  19.7?.  lOj"* 

Armida's  lamentation  refpeding  her  lover  Rinaldoisia 
the  fame  vicious  tafte.  Vid.  canio  zo.  ftao.  124,  125,. 
126. 

^uen.     Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation, 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints  ; 
All  fprings  reduce  tlieir  currents  to  mine  eyes. 
That  I,  being  govern'd  by  the  wat'i  y  moon. 
May  fend  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world. 
Ah,  for  my  hulband,  for  my  dear  lord  Edward. 

King  Richard  III.  ad.  2.fc.  2^ 

Jane  (hore  utters  her  laft  breath  in  a  witty  conceit : 

Tlien  all  is  well,  and  I  (hall  lleep  in  peace 

'Tis  very  dark  and  I  liave  lod  you  now . 

Was  theie  not  fometliing  I  would  have  bequeath'd  you  I 
But  I  have  nothing  left  me  to  bedow, 
Nothing  but  one  fad  Ggh.     Oh  mercy,  Heav'n  [Z);Vj-. 

Ails. 

Gilford  to  Lady  Jane 
demned  to  die: 


Gray,  when  both  were  co» 


Tliou  ftand'd  unmov'd ; 
Calm  temper  iits  upon  thy  beauteous  brow  ; 
Thy  eye>  that  flow'd  fo  fad  for  Edward's  lofs. 
Gaze  unconcern'd  upon  the  ruin  round  ihee, 
As  if  thou  hadd  refolv'd  to  brave  thy  fate, 
And  triumph  in  the  middof  defolation. 
Ha  !   fee,  it  fwells,  the  liquid  crj  dal  rifcs, 

Ic  dans  in  Ipite  of  thee but  1  will  catch  it. 

Nor  let  the  earth  be  wet  with  dew  fo  rich. 

Lady  Jane  Cray,  li?  4.  nsar  the  ::nd. 

The  concluding  fentiment  is  altogether  finical,  unfiiit- 
able  to  the  impcriance  of  the  cccalion,  and  even  to  the. 
dignity  of  the  padion  of  love. 

CoroflU'-v 
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Canft  thou  forgive  me  all  my  follies  pad  ! 
I'll  henceforth  be  indeed  a  father  ;  never. 
Never  more  thus  expofe,  but  cherilh  thee, 
Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  leeds  my  life, 
Dear  as  thofe  eyes  that  weep  in  fondncfs  o'er  thee  : 
Peace  to  thy  heart. 

,  .  ^     _  Immoral  fentiments  expofed  in  their  native  colours, 

,  that  forced  thoughts  are  more  agreeable  than  thofe   Jnfte^j  gf  tieh\g  coi.cealcd  or  difguifed,  compofe  thcjtjl// 

clal's. 

The  Lady  Mdcl)eth,  projefting  the  death  of  the  king>. 

has  the  iollowing  foliloquy  : 

The  raven  himfelf's  not  hoarfc 

That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
U.idermy  b.itdemeuts.     Come,  all  you  fpirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unfex  me  here. 
And  fill  me  from  the  crow  n  to  the  toe,. top  full 
Ofdircift  cruelty  ;  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  th'  accefs  and  paffage  to  remorfe, 
1'hatno  compunftuous  vilit'ngs  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpofe.  Macieth,  aS  l.fc.  7. 

This  fpeech  is  not  natural.  A  treacherous  murder  wa» 
never  perpetrated  even  by  the  moft  hardened  mifcreant 
without  compundlion  :  and  that  the  lady  here  muil 
iiave  been  in  horrible  agitation,  appears  from  her  invo- 
king the  infernal  fpirlts  to  fill  her  with  cruelty,  and  to 
llop  up  all  avenues  to  remt<rfe.  But  in  that  flate  of 
mind  it  ii  a  never-lailing  art  fiice  ot  felf-deceit  to  drawf 
the  thickelt  veil  over  the  wicked  adtion,  and  to  exte- 
nuate it  by  all  the  circumltanccs  that  imagination  caa 
I'uggeft  ;  and  if  the  crime  cannot  bear  dilguife,  the  next 
attempt  is  to  thrull  it  out  of  mind  altogether,  and  to 
ralh  on  to  adion  without  thought.  This  lalt  was  th<i 
hu(band's  method. 


i!i^«im«t..  Conu-iUe,  in  his  £«.j-7J«  oft/,:  Ctd,  anfwermg  an  ob- 
«-^v-*-  jefiion.  That  his  fentiments  are  fometunes  too  much  re- 
lined  for  perfons  in  deep  diftrefs,  obferves,  that  if  poeis 
did  not  indultje  fentiments  more  ingenious  orrefined  than 
are  prompted  by  palfion,  their  performances  would  of- 
ten be  lo«-,  and  e.urcn)e  gri.f  would  never  fuggeft  but 
exclamations  merely.     This  is  in  plain  language  to  af- 

fert,  that  forced  thou^, 

th.at  arc  natural,  and  ought  to  be  prefeired 

Thefecond  clafs  is  of  fentiments  that  may  belong  to 
an  ordinary  paffion,  but  are  not  perfeflly  concordant 
with  it,  as  tiuaured  hy  a  fingular  charaifter. 

In  the  lart  afl  of  that  excallcnt  comedy  The  Carehfs 
If'./ijnJ,  Lady  E;ify,  upon  Sir  Cliarles's  reformation, 
!•>  iTiade  to  exprefs  more  violent  and  turbulent  fenti- 
ments of  joy  than  are  confident  with  the  mildaefs  of  her 
ckirafler. 

Lady  Eajy.  O  the  foft  treafure  !  O  the  dear  reward 
of  long-deliring  love. — Thus!  thus  to  have  you  mine, 
is  ibroething  more  than  happinefs  ;  'tis  double  life,  and 
madnefs  of  abounding  joy. 

The  following  inllances  are  defcriptions  rather  than 
fer.timents,  which  comp  fe  a  third  clafs. 

Of  this  defcriptive  manner  of  painting  the  palTions, 
there  is  in  the  Hiffo'yius  of  Euripides,  aS  v.  an  illu- 
ftrious  inftance,  vix.  the  fpeech  of  Thei'eus,  upon  hear- 
ing of  his  fon's  difmal  exit.  In  Racine's  tngedy  rf 
FJlher,  the  queen  hearing  of  the  decree  ilTued  againft 
her  people,  inlltad  of  ex prefTing  fentiments  i'uitable  to 
the  occalion,  turns  her  attenti(  n  upon  heifelf,  and  de- 
fcribes  with  accuracy  her  own  fituation. 

fufte  ciel !  tout  mon  fing  dans  mes  veiaes  fe  glace. 

Again, 

Aman  C'en  eft  fait.  Mon  orgueil  eft  force  de  plier. 
L'inexorable  Aman  eft  rcduit  a  prier. 

Efther,aai.fc.S. 


SantiratBM^ 


Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand  ; 
Which  muft  be  a(5ted  ere  they  mutl  be  fcann'd. 

The  lady  follows  neither  of  thefe  courfes,  but  in  a  de- 
liberate manner  endeavours  to  fortify  her  heart  in  the 
Athalie.  Quel  prodige  nouveau  me  trouble  et  m'em-  commilfion  of  an  execrable  crime,  without  even  attempt- 


barrafle  ? 

I^a  douceur  de  fa  voix,  fon  enfance,  fa  grace. 
Font  infenfiblement  a  mon  inimitie 

Succeder Je  ferois  fenhble  a  la  pitie  ? 

AlhaUe,aa  2.  fc.  7. 

Titus.     O  de  ma  paffion  fureur  defefperte ! 

Brutus  of  Voltaire,  aS  'J,.fc.  6. 

What  other  are  the  foregoing  inftances  but  defciibing 
the  paffion  another  feels  ? 


ing  to  colour  it.  This,  we  think,  is  not  natural  ;  we 
hope  there  is  no  fuch  wretch  to  be  found  as  is  here  re- 
prei'ented. 

The  lajl  clafs  comprehends  fentiments  that  are  unna- 
tural,  as  being  fuited  to  no  charaifler  nor  paffion.  Thefe 
may  be  fubdivided  into  three  branches :  firft,  fentiments 
unl'uitdble  to  the  conftitution  of  man,  and  to  the  laws 
of  his  nature ;  fecond,  inconfiftent  fentiments  ;  third 
fentiments  that  are  pure  rant  and  extravagance. 

When  the  fable  is  of  human  affairs,  every  event,  eve- 


The  fourii  clafs  is  of  fentiments  exprefied  too  early  or  ry  incident,  and  every  circumllance,  ought  to  be  natu- 


too  late. 

Some  examples  mentioned  above  belong  to  this  clafs. 
Add  the  following  from  Venict  Prrferv'd,  aS  5.  at  the 
clofe  of  the  fcene  between  Belvidera  and  her  father 
Priuli.  The  account  given  by  Belvidera  of  the  danger 
ihe  was  in,  and  of  her  hufband's  threatening  to  murder 
her,  ought  naturally  to  have  alarmed  her  lelenting  fa- 
ther, and  to  have  made  him  exprefs  the  moft  perturbed 
fentiments.  Inftead  of  which,  he  dilfolves  into  tender- 
nefs  and  love  for  his  daughter,  as  if  he  had  already  de- 
livered her  from  danger,  and  as  if  tliere  were  a  perfeft 
tranquillity: 


ral,  otherwife  the  imitation  is  imperfedt.  But  an  im- 
perfedt  imitation  is  a  venial  tault  compared  with  that 
of  running  crois  to  nature.  In  the  Hippolytus  ot  Euri- 
pides [aSlw./c,  5.),  Hippolytus,  wilhing  lor  another 
felf  in  his  own  fituation,  "  How  much  (lays  he)  Ihould 
I  be  touched  with  his  misfortune!"  as  if  it  were  natu- 
ral to  grive  more  for  the  misfortune  of  another  than 
for  one's  own. 

Ofmyn.  Yet  I  behold  her — yet — and  now  no  more. 
Turn  your  lights  inward,  eyes,  and  view  my  thought  j 
So  (hall  you  Sill  behold  her — 'Twill  not  be. 

Oim- 
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^Btlments.  O  impotence  of  fight  !  nuehanic  fenfe, 
'"'^^^'^  Which  to  exterior  objcft  -    u*  'ft  thy  faculty, 

Not  feeing  of  ekiflioi),  but  uccelfity. 

Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  eonimon  mirrors, 

Sncceffively  rtfleifl  fucceeding  images. 

Nor  what  they  would,  but  muik  ;  a  ftar  or  toad  ; 

Juft  as  the  hand  of  chance  adminillers  ! 

Mourning  Bride,  act  2.JI'.  8. 

No  man,  in  his  fenfes,  ever  thought  of  applying  his 
eyes  to  difcover  what  partes  in  his  mind  ;  fnrlefs  ot  bla- 
minj;  his  eyes  for  not  feeing  a  thought  or  idea.  In  Mo- 
Yure's  PJvarc  {aO'w.fc.  7.)  Harpagon,  being  robbed 
cf  his  money,  feizes  himfelf  by  the  arm,  mirtaking  it 

Wr  for  that  of  the  robber.     And  again  he  exprefles  himfeif 

'^  as  follows  : 

Je  veux  aller  querir  lajuftice,  et  faire  donner  la  que- 
flion  a  toute  ma  maifon  ;  afervantes,  a  valets,  a  His,  a 
Hile,  et  a  moi  audi. 

This  is  fo  abfurd  as  fcarce  to  provoke  a  fmile,  if  it  be 
not  St  the  author. 

Of  the  fecond  branch  the  following  example  may 

fuffice : 

Now  bid  me  run. 

And  I  will  ftrivc  with  things  impoffsble. 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them. 

Juliui  Ctefar,  aa  z.fc.  3. 

Of  the  tlurd  branch,  take  the  following  famplcs. 
Lucan,  talking  of  Ponipey'*  fepulchre, 

Romanum  nomen,  et  omne 

Imperium  magno  eft  tumuli  modus.     Obrue  faxa 
Crimine  plena  deiim.     Si  tota  eft  Herciilis  Oete, 
Et  jiiga  tota  vacant  Bromio  Nyfcia ;  quare 
Unus  in  Egypto  Magno  lapis  ?  Omnia  Lagi 
Rura  tenere  poteft,  (i  nuUo  cefpite  nomen 
Hxferit.     Erremus  populi,  cinerumque  tuorum, 
Magne,  metu  nullas  Nili  calcemus  arenas. 

L.  viii.  /. 

Thus,  in  Rowe's  trandation : 

Where  there  are  feas,  or  air,  or  earth,  or  {kies. 
Where'er  Rome's  empire  ftretches,  Pompeylies. 
Far  be  the  vile  memorial  then  convey'd  ! 
Nor  let  this  ftone  the  partial  gods  upbr.iid. 
Shall  Hercules  all  Oeta's  heights  demand, 
And  Nyfa's  hill  fnr  Bacchus  only  ftand  ; 
While  one  poor  pebble  is  the  warrior's  do'  m 
That  fought  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  Rome  ? 
If  Fate  decrees  he  muft  in  Egypt  lie, 
Let  the  whole  fertile  realm  his  grave  fupply, 
Yield  the  wide  country  to  his  awful  (bade, 
Nor  let  us  dare  on  any  part  to  tread. 
Fearful  we  viclaie  the  mighty  dead. 

The  following;  parages  are  pure  rant.  Coriolanus, 
fpeaking  to  his  mother, 

What  is  this  I 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corredled  fon  ? 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 

Fillrp  the  (\ar'  :  then  1st  the  mutinous  winds 

Strike  tl.c  proud  cedars  'j.ninft  the  fiery  fun: 

MoiJ'ringimfolIJbility,  tomake 

Wfajt  cannot  be,  flight  work. 

Vol.  XVIL  ,     ^  ■'     ^ 
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C.tfar. Danger  knows  full  well. 

That  Ca;far  is  more  d.ingcrous  than  he. 
We  v.-ere  two  lions  littcr'd  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible. 

Juliut  Cafar,  all  2.  fc.  4. 

Vaitidius.     But  you,  ere  love  milled  your  wand'ring 
eyes, 
Were  fure  the  chief  and  beft  of  human  race, 
Fram'd  in  the  very  pride  and  boaft  of  nature. 
So  perfeift,  that  the  gods  who  form'd  you  wonder'd 
At  their  own  (kill,  and  cry'd,  A  lucky  hit 
Has  mended  ourdefign.      Dryden,  All  for  Love,  afl  i. 

Not  to  talk  of  the  impiety  of  this  fentiment,  it  is  ludi- 
crous inftead  of  being  lofty. 

The  famous  epitaph  on  Raphael  i«  not  lefs  abfurd 
than  any  of  the  foregoing  palfiges : 

Raphael,  timuit,  quo  fofpite,  vinci, 
Rerum  magna  parens,  et  moriente  mori. 

Imitated  by  Pope,  in  his  epitaph  on  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler  : 

Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works  ;  and  dying,  fears  herfell  may  die. 

Such  is  the  force  of  imitation;  for  Pope  of  himfelf 
wuuld  never  have  been  guilty  of  a  thought  fo  extrava- 
gant. 

SENTINEL,  or  Sentrv,  in  military  affairs,  a 
private  fulJier  placed  in  fome  poft  to  watch  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  to  prevent  furprifes,  to  flop  fuch 
as  would  pafs  witliout  orders  or  difcovering  who  they 
are.  They  are  placed  before  the  arms  of  all  guards, 
at  the  tents  and  doors  of  general  officers,  colonels  of 
regiments,  Sec. 

Sf.ntikel  Perdu,  a  foldier  ported  near  an  efiemy,  or 
in  fome  very  dangerous  poft  where  he  is  in  hazard  of 
being  loft. 

All  fentinels  are  to  be  vigilant  on  their  ports  ;  neither 
are  they  tn  fing,  fmoke  tobacco,  nor  fuffer  any  noife  to 
be  made  near  them.  They  are  to  have  a  watchful  eye 
over  the  things  committed  to  their  charge.  They  are 
not  to  fuffer  any  light  to  remain,  or  any  fiie  to  be 
made,  near  their  pifts  in  the  night-time  ;  neither  is  any 
fentry  to  be  relieved  or  removed  from  his  poft  but  by 
the  corporal  of  the  guard.  They  are  not  to  fiiffer  any 
one  to  touch  or  handle  their  arms,  or  in  tlie  night-time 
to  come  witliin  ten  yards  of  their  poft. 

No  perfon  is  to  ftrike  or  abufe  a  fentry  on  his  poft  ; 
but  when  he  has  committed  a  crime,  he  is  to  be  relie- 
ved, and  then  puniihed  accor  ling  to  tlie  rules  and  ar- 
ticles of  war. 

A  fentinel,  on  his  poft  in  the  night,  is  to  know  no- 
body but  by  the  counter-fign  ;  when  he  ch.ille'.gcs, 
and  is  anfwered,  Relief,  he  calls  ouf.  Stand,  relif !  ad- 
vance, corporal !  upon  which  the  corporal  hairs  his  men, 
and  advances  alone  within  a  yard  of  the  fentrv's  fire- 
lock  (firft  ordering  his  party  to  reft,  on  which  the 
fentry  does  the  fame),  and  gives  him  the  cou..ter-lign, 
taking  care  that  no  one  hear  it. 

SEPIA,  the  Cuttle-fish,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  molufca.  There  ar:  ei;;lit  hra- 
chia  interfperfed  on  the  interior  lide,  with  httle  round 
ferrated  cups,  by  the  contraction  of  which  the  .inimal 
lays  faft  hold  of  any  thing.  Befides  thefe  eight  arms, 
Nn  it 
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Septa,  it  l!as  two  tentncula  longer  than  tlie  arms,  an  J  frc<iuent- 
"""""^  ly  pedunculated.  Tlie  mduili  is  lituated  in  the  centre 
ct"  the  arm<,  and  is  horny  and  hooked,  like  the  bill  of  a. 
havk.  'I'he  eyes  are  below  the  teinacula,  towards  the 
body  of  the  animal.  The  body  is  flefhy,  and  received 
into  a  fiieath  as  tar  as  the  bread.  Thtir  food  arc  tun- 
nies, fprats,  lobfters,  and  other  liicll-fini.  With  their  arms 
and  trunks  they  faften  thcmfelves,  to  rcfift  the  motion 
of  the  waves.  Their  beak  is  like  that  of  a  parrot. 
The  females  are  dillinguiflied  by  tv\o  paps.  They  co- 
pul. lie  ?s  the  polypi  do,  by  a  mutual  embrace,  and  lay 
their  eggs  upon  Icaveed  and  plants,  in  parcels  liko 
bunches  of  grapes.  Immediately  after  they  are  laid 
they  are  wliilc,  and  the  males  pafs  over  and  impregnate 
tliem  with  a  black  liquor,  alter  wh.ich  they  grow  larger. 
On  opening  the  egg,  the  embryo-cullle  is  tound  alive. 
The  males  are  very  conflant,  accompany  their  Jemales 
everywhere,  face  every  danger  in  their  defence,  and 
refcue  them  intrepidly  at  the  hazaid  of  their  own  lives. 
The  timorous  females  fly  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  males 
wounded.  Thcnoife  of  a  cuttle  fifli,  on  being  dragged 
out  of  the  water,  refembles  the  grunting  of  a  hog. 
When  tlie  male  is  purfued  by  the  fea-wolf  or  other 
r.ivenous  rifh,  he  fliuns  the  danger  by  llratagem.  He 
Iquirts  his  black  liquor,  fometimes  to  the  quantity  of  a 
dram,  by  which  the  water  becomes  black  as  ink,  under 
flieltcr  of  which  he  baffles  the  purfuit  of  his  enemy. 
This  ink  or  black  liquor  lias  been  denominated  by  Mr 
le  Cat  athlops  animal,  and  is  refeived  in  a  particular 
gland.  In  its  liquid  (late  it  refembles  that  of  the  cho- 
roid in  man  ;  and  would  then  communicate  an  inde- 
lible dye  ;  when  dry,  it  might  be  taken  for  the  produft 
of  the  thick  liquor  in  negroes  dried,  and  made  a  preci- 
pitate by  fpirit  of  wine.  The  itlilops  animal  in  ne- 
groes as  well  as  in  the  cuttle-filh,  is  more  abundant 
after  death  than  even  during  life.  It  may  ferve  either 
for  writing  or  printing  ;  in  the  former  of  which  ways 
the  Romans  ufed  it.  It  is  faid  to  be  an  ingredient  in 
the  compofition  of  Indian  ink  mixed  with  rice.  There 
are  five  fpecies. 

1.  The  loligo,  or  great  cuttle,  with  fliort  arms  and 
lons^  tentacula  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body  rhomboid 
and' pinnated,  the  upper  thick  and  cylindric.  They  in- 
habit all  our  feas,  where  having  blackened  the  water  by 
the  efFufions  of  their  ink,  they  abfc0nd,and  with  their  t.iil 
leap  out  of  the  water.  They  are  gregarious  and  fwift 
in  their  motions  :  they  take  their  prey  by  means  ot 
their  arms ;  and  embracing  it,  bring  it  to  their  central 
mouth.  They  adheie  to  the  rocks,  when  they  with  to 
be  quiefcent,  by  means  of  the  concave  difcs  that  are  pla- 
ced along  their  arms. 

2.  The  odlopodia,  with  eight  arms,  connefled  at 
their  bottom  by  a  membrane.  This  is  the  polypus  of 
Pliny,  which  he  diftinguilhes  from  the  loligo  and  fcpi.i 
by  the  want  of  the  tail  and  tentacitla.  They  inhabit 
our  feas,  but  are  moft  at  home  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  hot  climates  thefe  are  found  of  an  enornn  us  fize. 
The  Indians  afliim,  that  fome  have  been  feen  two  fa- 
thoms iiroad  over  tlieir  centre,  and  each  arm  nine 
fathoms  long.  When  the  Indians  navigate  their  little- 
boats,  they  go  in  dread  of  them  ;  and  led  thele  animals 
Jhould  fling  their  arms  over  and  fink  them,  they  never 
fail  without  an  ax  to  cut  them  off.  When  ufed  for 
fi'od  tliey  are  fcrved  up  red  from  their  own  liquori 
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which  from  boiling  with  the  additinn  of  nitre  becomes      Sopia, 
red.     Bailhol.  fays,  upon  cutting  one  of  them  open,  fo    Scpiari.-i, 
great  a  light  bioke  forth,  tliat   at  night,  upon  taking  ^"''''''"*' 
away  the  candle,  the  whole  houfe  feemed  to  be  in  a 
blaze. 

3.  The  media,  or  middle  cuttle,  with  a  long,  ilender, 
cylindric  body  ;  tail  finned,  pointed,  and  caiinated  on 
each  fide  ;  two  long  tentacula  ;  the  body  almoft  tranfpa- 
rent,  green,  but  convertible  into  a  dirty  brown  ;  con- 
firming the  remark  of  IMny,  that  they  change  their 
colour  througli  fear,  ad.ipting  it,  chameleon-like,  to 
that  of  the  place  they  are  in.  The  eyes  are  large  and 
fmaragdine. 

4.  The  fepiola,  or   fmall   cuttle,  with  a  fhort  body,, 
rounded  at  the  bottom,  has  a  round  fin  on  each  fide  and 
two  tentacula.  They  are  taken  off  Flintltire,  buichieBr 
inhabit  the  Mediterranean. 

5.  The  officinalis,  or  officinal  cuttle,  with  an  ovatej 
body,  has  fins  along  thj  whole  of  the  fides,  almoft 
meeting  at  the  bottom  ;  and  two  long  tentacula.  Tlic 
body  contains  the  bone,  the  cuctle-bone  of  the  (hops, 
which  was  formerly  ufed  as  an  abforbent.  Tlie  bones 
are  freqaeotly  flung  on  a\\  our  fliores  ;  the  animal  veiy 
rarely.  The  conger  eels  bite  olF  their  arms,  or  tect ; 
but  tliey  grew  again,  as  does  the  lizard's  tail  (Plin.  i.v. 
29).  They  are  preyed  upon  by  the  plaife.  This  fifh 
emits  (in  common  with  the  other  fpecies),  when  fright- 
ed or  purfued,  the  black  liquor  which  the  ancients  fup- 
pofed  darkened  the  circumambient  wave,  and  concealed 
it  from  the  enemy. 

The  endanger'd  cuttle  thus  evades  his  fears,^-  ,V 

And  native  hoards  of  fluid  fafety  bears. 
A  pitchy  ink  peculiar  glands  lupply, 
Whofe  fhades  the  Iharpeft  beam  cf  lii^ht  defy. 
Purfu'd,  he  bids  the  fable  fountains  flow,  .-:: 

And,  wrapt  in  clouds,  eludes  th'  impending  foe. 
The  fifh  retreats  unfeen,  while  felf  born  night. 
With  pious  (hade  befriends  her  parent's  flight. 

The  ancients  fometimes  made  ufe  of  it  inflead  of  ink.. 
Perlius  mentions  the  ipecie^s^^Jn^his  defcription  of  the 
noble  Itudent. ,-  ->^ 

yam  liber,  Hticolor  poftl'is  me7iSrana  capVJh., 

Inque  mainu  charl^c,   nodajque  venii  ariiiido. 

Turn  quer'nnur,  crajfus  calavw  quod pendeai  humor  ; 

Ni^ri?  quod irifufa  veiicfcat  fepia  lyvphj. 

At  length,  h'S  book  he  fpteads,  his  pen  he  takes; 

His  papers  here  in  learned  order  lays. 

And  there  his  parchment's  fmoother  fide  diiplays. 

But  oh  !  what  crolles  wait  on  (ludious  men  ! 

The  t«//.V's  juice  hangi  clotted  atourj>€n. 

In  all  my  Ufe  fuch  Jluff  1  never  ktwvi. 

So  {;uiiimy  th'ich  —  Dilute  it,  it  will  do.  '^<4^^ 

Noy,  now  'th  tuatcr !  Dry  den.      ' '*'''^ 

This  animal  was  efteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  ancients^ 
and  is  eaten  even  at  preient  by  tJie  Italians.  Rondcle- 
tius  gives  us  two  receipts  for  the  drelling,  which  may 
be  continued  to  this  day.  Athenxus  alfo  leaves  us 
the  method  of  making  an  antique  cuttle-fifh  faufage ; 
and  v.e  learn  from  Ariftotle,  that  thofe  animals  arc  il\ 
higheft  leafon  when  pregnant. 

SEPIARij'E,  {{xom  fepis,  "  a  hedge"),  the  name 
ol  the  44ih  order  of  Linna;us's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
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Method,  confifting  of  a  beautiful  collection  of  woody 
pl.ints,  lome  01  which,  frum  their  fizc  and  elegance,  are 
very  proper  l'urn:ture  ior  Iiedfjes.  See  Botany,  p.  467. 
SEPS,  in  zoology,  a  (jjecics  ot  Lacf.rta. 
SEPTARIj^i,  in  natural  liillory,  a  iaige  clafs  of 
foflils,  commonly  kniwn  by  the  names  c'f  Indus  Hct- 
month  ai:d  luaxtn  veins. 

They  are  dclined  to  be  fofTils  not  inflammable,  nor 
foluble  in  water  ;  of  a  moderately  fii  m  texture  and 
duilcy  hue,  divided  by  fcveral  fepta  or  thin  partitions, 
and  compofed  of  a  fparry  matter  greatly  debafed  by 
earth ;  not  giving  fire  with  (leel ;  fermenting  with 
acids,  and  in  gr;at  part  dillolved  by  thtm  ;  and  calci- 
ning in  a  moderate  fire. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  two  di{lin<fl  orders  ot  bodies, 
and  under  t.  ofe  fix  genera.  The  feptaris  of  the  6r(l 
order  arc  thofe  which  are  ufttally  found  in  large  maf- 
fes,  of  a  fimple  uniform  conllrudtion,  but  divided  by 
large  fepta  either  into  larger  and  more  irregular  por- 
tions, or  into  imaller  and  more  equal  ones,  called  talc. 
The  genera  of  this  order  are  four.  i.  Thofe  divided 
by  fepta  of  fpar,  called  yfcom/'if ;  2.  Thofe  divided  by 
fepta  of  earthy  m;itter,  c^Xtii  gaioprhagmia  :  3.  Thofe 
divided  by  fepta  of  the  matter  of  the  pyrites,  called />)'W- 
tenia  :  And,  4.  Thefe  divided  by  fepta  of  fpar,  wi;h 
an  admixture  of  cryllal,  called  diau^ophrag?nia. 

Thofe  of  the  fccond  order  are  fuch  as  are  ufually 
found  in  fmaller  malfes,  of  a  cruftated  ftruifture,  form- 
ed by  various  incrullations  round  a  central  nucleus,  and 
divided  by  very  thin  fepta.  Of  this  order  are  only 
two  genera.  l.  Thofe  with  a  fhort  roundilh  nucleus, 
inclofed  within  the  body  of  the  mafs  ;  and,  2.  Thofe 
vith  a  long  nucleus,  Handing  out  beyond  the  ends  of 
the  mafs. 

SEPTAS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  oi  Heptagynia,  and  the  cUfs  of  Heptandria  ; 
and  in  the  natural  fyrtem  ranged  under  the  13th  order. 
Succulents.  The  calyx  is  divided  into  feven  parts ;  the 
petals  are  feven  ;  the  germens  feven  :  the  capfules  are 
alfo  feven,  and  contain  many  feeds.  There  is  only  one 
fpecies,  the  Capenjis,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  round-leaved,  and  flowers  in  Auguft 
or  September. 

SEPTEMBER,  the  ninth  month  of  the  year,  con- 
fiding of  only  tliirty  days ;  it  took  its  name  as  being 
the  feventh  month,  reckoning  from  March,  with  which 
the  Romans  began  their  year. 

SEPTENNIAL,  any  thing  lafting  feven  years. 
SsrTFKNi.11  E/t/iions.  Blackftone,  in  his  Commen- 
taries, Vol.  I.  p.  1S9.  fays,  (after  obferving  that  the 
iitmoft  extent  of  time  allowed  the  fame  parliament  to 
fit  by  the  flat.  6  W.  and  M.  c.  2.  was  three  years), 
"  But,  by  the  ftatute  i  Geo.  I.  ft.  2.  c.  38.  (in  or- 
der profejfedh  to  prevent  the  great  and  continued  ex- 
pences  of  frequent  cledlions,  and  llie  violent  heats  and 
animofities  confequent  thereupon,  and  for  the  peace  and 
fecurity  of  the  government,  jufl  then  recovering  from 
the  late  rebellion),  this  term  was  prolonged  to  feven 
years ;  and  what  alone  is  an  inftance  of  the  vaft  au- 
thority of  parliament,  the  very  fame  houfe  that  was 
chofen  for  three  years  enaifled  its  own  continuance  for 
feven." 

SEPTENTRIO,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation,  more 
ufually  called  urja  minor. 


In  cofmograpliy,  the  term //./i-n/rio  denotes  the  fame 
with  north  :  and  lience  feptentrit  nal  is  applied  to  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  north  ;  Ai  fiptcntrional Jigns ,  pn- 
rail.  Is,  &c. 

SE pries,  are  thofe  fubftances  which  prom(5te  pu- 
tref  idion,  chie.ly  the  calcareous  earths,  magnefia,  and 
tcftaceous  powders.  From  the  many  cunous  experi- 
ments made  by  Sir  John  Prin^le  to  afcertai.n  ihefiptic 
and  antifeplic  virtues  of  natural  bodies,  it  appears  that 
there  are  very  few  fubftances  of  a  truly  y(/>//V  nature. 
Thofe  commonly  reputed  fuch  by  authors,  as  tlie  al- 
kaline and  v(jlatile  falts,  he  found  to  be  no  wife /(■/»//>. 
Hov.ever,  he  difcovered  fom.-,  where  it  fecmed  leaft 
likely  to  find  any  fuch  qu.ility  ;  thefe  were  chalk,  com- 
mon fait,  and  teftaceous  powders.  He  mixed  twenty 
grains  of  crabs-eyes,  prepared  w;lh  fix  drams  of  ox's 
gall,  and  an  equal  qi.an  Ity  of  water.  Into  another 
pliial  he  put  an  equal  quantity  of  gall  and  water,  but  no 
crabs-eyes.  Both  thefe  mixtures  being  placed  in  the 
furnace,  the  putrefaifion  began  muih  fooner,  wl:erc 
the  powder  was,  than  in  the  other  phial.  On  making 
a  like  experiment  with  chalk,  its/eptic  virtue  was  tound 
to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  crabs-eyes :  nay, 
what  the  doftor  had  never  met  w  ith  before,  in  a  mixture 
of  two  drams  of  flefh,  with  two  ounces  of  water  and 
thirty  grains  of  prepared  chalk,  the  flefh  was  refolved 
into  a  perfedf  mucus  in  a  few  days. 

To  try  whether  the  teftacious  powders  would  alfo 
diifolve  vegetable  fubftances,  the  do^or  mixed  them 
with  barley  and  water,  and  compared  this  mixture  with 
another  of  barley  and  water  alone.  After  a  long  ma- 
ceration by  a  fire,  the  plain  water  was  found  to  fwell 
tlie  barley,  and  turn  mucilaginous  and  lour ;  but  that 
witli  the  powder  kept  the  grain  to  its  natural  fize,  and 
though  it  ibftened  it,  yet  made  no  mucilage,  and  re- 
mained fweet. 

Nothing  could  be  more  uneipedled,  than  to  find  fea 
fait  a  haftener  of  putrefadlion  ;  but  the  faflis  thus  ;  one 
dram  of  fait  preferves  two  drams  of  frefh  beef  in  two 
ounces  of  water,  above  thirty  hours  uncorrupted,  in  a 
heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  body  ;  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  this  quantity  of  fait  keeps  flelh  fweet 
twenty  hours  longer  than  pure  water ;  but  then  half  a 
dram  of  fait  does  not  preferve  it  above  two  hours 
longer.  Twenty-five  grains  have  little  or  no  antifeptic 
virtue,  and  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  grains,  manifeft- 
ly  both  haften  and  heighten  the  corruption.  The 
quantity  which  had  the  moft  putrefying  quality,  was 
found  to  be  about  ten  giains  to  the  above  proportion  of 
flefh  and  water. 

Many  inferences  might  be  drawn  from  this  experi- 
ment :  one  is,  that  fince  fait  is  never  taken  in  aliment 
beyond  the  pioportion  of  the  conupting  quantities,  it 
would  appear  that  it  is  fubferviont  to  digeftion  chxfly 
by  \x.%  feptii  virtue,  that  is,  by  foftening  and  refolving 
meats  ;  an  adiou  very  different  from  what  is  commonly- 
believed. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  above  experiments 
were  made  with  the  fait  kfpt  for  domeftic  ufes.  See 
Pringle's  Obferv.  on  the  difeafes  of  the  army,  p.  348, 
et  feq. 

SEPTIZON,  or  Septizonium,  in  Roman  antiqui- 
ty, a  celebrated  maufoleum,  built  by  Septimus  Severus, 
in  the  tenth  region  of  tne  city  of  Rome :  it  was  fo 
N  n  2  called 
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called  from  feptm  and  ■i.ona,  by  reafon  it  confided  of 
ieven  ftories,  each  of  which  was  furrcunded  by  a  row  of 
columns. 

SEPTUAGESIMA,  in  the  kalendar,  denotes  tlie 
third  Sunday  befoie  Lent,  or  before  Q^adiagefiina 
Svinday  :  fuppofed  by  Ibnie  to  take  its  name  from  its 
being  about  feventy  days  before  Eafter. 

SKPILIAGINT,  the  name  given  to  a  Greek  ver- 
fion  I'f  the  b  oks  of  the  Old  Tellament,  from  its  being 
luppofed  to  be  the  work  of  ftventy-two  Jews,  who  are 
ufually  called  the  fc-.'enly  ir.terprders,  becaufe  feventy  is 
a  round  number. 

The  hiito-y  of  this  verfion  is  exprcfsly   written  by 
Arilla;as,  an  officer  of  the  guards  to  Ptolemy  Pliiladcl- 
phus,  the  fubllance  of   whofc  account  is  as  ioUows  : 
PU'lemy  having  erefled  a  fine  library  at  Alexandria, 
which  he   took  c.-.re  to  fill  with   the  moll  curious  and 
valuable  books  from  all  paits  of  the  world,  was  infr.rm- 
ed  that  the  Jews  had  one  containing  the  laws  of  Mofes, 
and  the  liiftory   of  that  people  ;  and  being  defirous  of 
enriching  his  library  with  a  Greek  tranflation  of  it,  ap- 
plied to  the   high-prieft  of  the  Jews  ;  and  to  engage 
him  to  comply  with  his   requell,  fet   at  hberty  all  the 
Jews  whom  his   father   Ptolemy  Soter  had  reduced  to 
llavery.     After  fuch  a  ftep,  he  enfily  obtained  what  he 
defired  j  Eleazar  the  Jewiih  high-prieft   fent  back  his 
amb.ill'adors  with   an  exaft  copy   of  the  Mofaical  law, 
written  in  letters  of  gold,   and  lix  elders  of  each  tribe, 
in  all  feventy  two  ;  who  were  received  with  marks  of 
rcfpeift  by  the  king,  and  then  conduced  into  the  ifle 
of  Pharos,  where  they  were  lodged  in  a  houfe  prepared 
for  their  reception,  and  (upplied   with  every  thing  ne- 
celTary.     They  fet  about  the  tranllation  without  lofs  of 
time,  and  finilhed  it  in  feventy-tvvo  days  :  and  the  whole 
being  read  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  he  admired  the 
profound  wifdom  of  the  laws  of  Mofes  ;  and  fent  back 
the  deputies  laden  with   prefents,  for  themfelves,  the 
high-pneft,  and  the  temple. 

Arillobulus,  who  was  tutor  to  Ptolemy  Phyfcon, 
Philo  who  lived  in  our  Sav  o  jr's  time,  and  was  contem- 
porary with  the  apoflles,  and  Jofephus,  fpeak  of  this 
tranflation  as  made  by  72  interpreters,  by  the  care  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  All  the  Chriftian  writers,  during  the  tirll  15 
centuries  of  tl.e  Chrift-  m  era,  have  admitted  this  ac- 
count of  the  Septuagint  as  an  undoubted  faft.  But 
fmcc  the  reformation,  critics  have  boldly  called  it  in 
queltion,  becaufe  it  was  attended  with  circumftances 
which  they  think  inccnliftent,  or,  at  leaft,  improbable. 
Du  Pin  has  afked,  why  were  72  interpreters  employed, 
fince  1 2  would  have  been  fufficient .'  Such  an  ohjeoftiou 
is  triBii.g.  We  may  as  well  afk,  why  did  king  James  I. 
employ  54  tranflators  in  rendering  the  Bible  into  Eng- 
lifh,  lince  Uu  Pin  thinks  12  would  have  been  futfi- 
cient  ? 

1.  Prideaux  objefls,  that  the  Septuagint  is  not  writ- 
ten in  the  Jewiih,  but  in  the  Alexandiian,  dialcifl  ;  and 
could  not  thertfdre  be  the  work  of  natives  of  Palelline. 
But  thefe  dialeiils  were  probably  at  that  time  the  fame, 
for  both  Jews  and  Alexandrians  had  received  the  Greek 
Jangu.ige  fr-  m  the  Macedonians  about  jo  years  before. 

2.  i:'rideaux  further  contends,  tliat  ali  the  books  ot  the 
Old  Tellament  could  not  be  tranflated  at  the  fame  time  ; 
for  they  eihibit  great  difference  of  Ityle.     To  this  it  is 
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fufficient  to  reply,  that  they  were  the  work  of  72  men,  bcptusgiut. 
each  of  whom  had  feparatc  portions  afligncd  him.  "^^      " 

3.  The  Dean  alfo  urges,  that  Arillxis,  Arillobulus, 
Philo,  and  Jofephus,  all  diredly  Icll  us,  that  the  law  was 
tranflated  without  mentioning  any   other  of  the  lacred 
books.     But  nothing  was  more  common  among  writers 
of  the  Jewiih  nation  than  10  give  l!.is  name  to  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  whole.     In  the  New  Teltam-iit  law  is  ufed 
as  fyncnymous  with   v.hat  we  call  the  Old  Tellament. 
Belides,  it  is  expielsly  faid  by  Arillobulus,  in  a  frag- 
ment quoted  by  Eulebius  (J'rajj   Evjn.  1.  i.),  that  the 
whole  Sacred  Scripture  wis  righly  tranliited  through 
the  means  of  Demetrius  Phaiei  .us,  and  by  the  command 
ot   Philadeiphu...       Jofephus    indeed,  fays  the  learned 
Dean,  alJerts,  in  the  preface  to  his  Antiquities,  that  the 
Jewifli  interpreters  did  not  ti  anflate  lor  Ptolemy  the 
whole  Scriptures,  but  the  law  only.       Here  the  evi- 
dence is  c  )ntradii5li  ry,  and  we  have  to  deteimine,  whe- 
ther Arillobulus  or  Joiephus  be  mofl  woriliy  of  credit. 
We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  accule  either  of  forgery, 
but  only  to  enquire  wliich  had  the  bell  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  truth.     Arillobulus  was  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  tutor  to   an  Egyptian  king,  and  lived  within  100 
years  after  the  tranflation  was  made,  and  certainly  had 
accefs  to  lee  it  in  the  royal  library.      Jofephus   was  a 
native  of  Paleftine,  and  lived  not  until  300  years  or 
more  after  the  tranflation  was  made,   and  many  years 
after    it   was    burnt   along   with   the  whole  library  of 
Alexandria  in  the  wars  of  Julius  Caefar.    Suppofing  the 
veracity  of  thefe  two  writers  equal,  as  we  have  no  proof 
of  the  contrary,  which  of  them  ought  we  to  confider  as 
the  bell  evidence  ?  Arillobulus  furely.  Prideaux,  indeed, 
feems  doubtful  whether  there  was  ever  fuch  a  man  ;  and 
Dr  Hody  fuppoies  that  the  Commentaries  on  the  five 
books  of  Mofes,  which    bear  the   name  of  Ariflobulus, 
were  a  forgery  of  the  fecond  century.     To  prove  the 
exillence  ot  any  human  being,  who  lived  2000  years  be- 
fore us,  and  did  not  periorm  Inch  works   as   no  mere 
man  ever  performed,  is  a  talk  which  we  are  not  difpofed 
to  undertake  ;  and  we  believe  it  would  not  be  lets  dif- 
ficult to  piove   that  Philo    and  Jofephus  exitled,  than 
that  fuch  a  perfon  as  Arillobuius  did  not  exift.     If  the 
writings  which  have  palied  under  his  name  were  a  for- 
gery of  the   fecond    century,  it   is  furpiifii.g  that  they 
fhould  have  impoled  upon  Clemens  Alexandnnns,  who 
lived  in  the  fame  century,   and  was  a  man  of  abilities, 
learning,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
ancie.its.     Eufebius,  too,    in  his  Pntp.    Evan,  quotes 
the  commentaries  of  Arillobulus.     Bur,  contniues  the 
learned  Dean,  "  Clemens  Alexandnnus  is  tlie  firll  au- 
thor that  mentions  them.  Now,  had  any  fuch  commen- 
taries  exilled  in  the  time   of  Philo  and  Jofephus,  they 
Would  furely  have  mentioned  them."     But  is  the  cir- 
cumltance  of  its  not  being  quoted  by  every  iiiccctding 
author  a  fufficient  realoa   to   diiprove  the  authenticity 
of   any  book  ?     Neither  Philo  nor  Jofephus  undei  took 
to  give  a  lifl  of  preceding  authors,  and   it  was  by  no 
means  the  uniform    practice  of  thefe  times  always  to 
name  the  autliors  from  whom  they  derived  their  infor- 
mation. 

4.  Prideaux  farther  contends,  that  the  fum  which 
Ptolemy  is  faid  to  have  given  to  the  interpn  lers  is  too 
great  to  be  credible.  It  his  computa:ion  were  jufl,  it 
certainly  would  be  fo.      He  makes  it    L.  2,000, ooo» 

Sterling, 
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Sterling,  but  other  writers  *  reduce  it  to  L.  85,42 1 , 
and  feme  to  L.  56,947  ;  neither  of  which  is  a  fum  {o 
very  extraordinary  in  fo  great  and  magnificent  a  prince 
as  Philadelphus,  who  fpent,  according  to  a  palHige  in 
Athenaeus  (lib.  v.),  no  lefs  than  10,000  talents  on  the 
furniture  of  one  tent ;  which  is  fix  times  more  than 
what  was  fpent  in  the  whole  of  the  enibarty  and  tranf- 
lation,  wliicli  amounted  only  to  1552  talents. 

5.  Piideaux  fays,  "  that  what  convifts  the  whole  ftory 
of  Arifteas  of  fallity  is,  that  he  makes  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  to  be  the  chief  aiftor  in  it,  and  a  great  favourite 
of  the  king  ;  whereas  Philadelphus,  as  f.'on  as  his  father 
was  dead,  caft  him  into  prifon,  where  he  foon  alter 
died."  But  it  may  be  replied,  that  Philadelphus  reign- 
ed two  years  jointly  with  his  father  Lagus,  and  it  is 
not  faid  by  Hermippus  that  Deme'.rius  was  out  ot  fa- 
vour with  Philadelphus  during  his  father's  life.  Now, 
if  the  Septuagint  was  tranllated  in  the  bei'inn-n/  ot  the 
reign  of  Philadelphus,  as  Eufebius  and  Jerome  think, 
the  difficulty  will  be  removed.  Demetrius  migiit  have 
betn  librarian  during  the  reign  of  Philadelphus,  and  yet 
imprifoned  on  the  death  of  Lagus.  Indeed,  as  the 
caufe  of  Philadelphus's  difpleafure  was  the  advice  whicli 
Demetrius  gave  to  his  father,  to  prefer  the  Ibns  of  Ar- 
f;noe  before  the  fon  of  Berenice,  he  could  fcarcely  Ihow 
it  till  his  father's  death.  The  Septuagint  tranflation 
might  therefore  be  begun  while  Philadelphus  reigned 
jointly  with  his  father,  but  not  be  finifhed  till  after  his 
father's  death. 

6.  Befides  the  objeftions  which  have  been  confidered, 
there  is  oij'.y  one  that  deferves  notice.  The  ancient 
Chriftians  not  only  differ  from  one  another  concerning 
the  time  in  which  Ariftobulus  lived,  but  even  contra- 
difl  themfclves  in  different  parts  of  their  works.  Some- 
times they  tell  us,  he  dedicated  his  book  to  Ptolemy 
Philnmeter,  at  other  times  they  fay,  it  was  addreffed  to 
Philadelphus  and  his  father.  Sometimes  they  make 
hini  the  fame  perfon  who  is  mentioned  in  2  Maccabees, 
chap.  I.  and  fometimes  one  of  the  72  interpreters  152 
years  before.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  authors  fall 
into  fuch  inconfiftencies,  but  it  is  probably  occafioned 
by  their  quoting  from  memoiy.  This  was  certainly 
the  praftice  of  almoft  all  the  early  Chriftian  writers, 
and  fometimes  of  the  apoftles  themfelves.  Millakes 
wore  therefore  ir.rvitable.  Jofephus  has  varied  in  the 
circumftances  of  the  fame  event,  in  his  antiquities  and 
wars  Lf  the  Jews,  probably  from  the  fame  caufe  ;  but 
we  do  not  hence  conclude,  that  every  circumftance  of 
fuch  a  relation  is  entirely  falfe.  In  the  account  of  tlie 
Maiquis  of  Argyle's  death  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
we  have  a  very  remarkable  contradiAion.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon relates,  that  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanued, 
which  was  performed  the  fame  day  :  on  the  conir.iry, 
Burnet,  Woodrow,  Htatb,  Echsird,  concur  in  Hating, 
that  he  was  beheaded  ;  and  that  he  was  ccmdemned 
upon  ihi  Saturday  and  executed  upon  the  Monday  f . 
Wa-  any  reader  of  Englilh  biftt  ry  ever  fceptic  enough 
toraife  from  hence  a  queftion,  whether  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  was  executed  or  not  ?  Yet  this  ought  to  he 
left  in  uncertainty  according  to  the  way  of  reifoning  in 
which  the  faiSs  relpeifling  the  tranflation  of  the  Septua- 
gint is  attempted  to  be  difproved. 

Such  are  the  objedlions  which  the  learned  and  inge- 
nious Prideaux  has  r.iifed  agiirft  the  common  account 
of  the  Septuagint  tranflation,  and  fuch  are  the  anfwers 


which  may  be  given  to  them.  We  have  chofen  to  fup-  S -ntuaglnt 
port  that  opinicn  which  is  fanflioned  by  hiftorical  evi- 
dence, i'l  preference  to  the  conjedlnres  ( f  modern  critics 
however  ingenious  ;  being  perfuaded,  that  there  are  ma- 
ny things  recorded  in  hiftory,  which,  though  pirfeftly 
true,  yet,  from  our  imperfe<fl  knowlea^^c  <-.f  the  conco- 
niilant  circumftances,  may,  at  a  dillant  period,  feemli- 
able  to  objecSi'ms.  To  thofe  who  require  pofuive  evi- 
dence, it  may  be  llatcd  thus.  Arills^as,  Ariftob'ilus, 
Philo,  »T\L^  Jofepl'.us,  affure  us,  that  the  law  was  trunf- 
lared.  Taking  the  law  in  the  moft  reftrifted  fenfe,  we 
have  at  Icafl  luflicicnt  authority  to  affer:,  that  xht  Pen- 
la'eiich  was  rendered  into  Greek  under  Ptclemy  Phila- 
delphus. Arillobuhis  affirms,  that  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures were  tranflated  by  the  72.  Jofephi'S  confines 
their  labours  to  the  books  of  M  I'es.  He  therefore 
who  cannot  determine  to  which  of  th^  two  thegreateft 
refpeft  is  due,  may  fufpe-d  his  iipinion.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  many  of  the  otlier  b.-oks  were  tranflated 
before  the  acre  of  cur  Saviour  ;  for  they  are  quoted  both 
by  him  and  his  apoflles  :  and,  perhaps,  by  a  minute  exa- 
mination of  ancient  aiilhors,  in  the  fame  way  that  Dr 
Lardner  has  ex.nnined  the  Chriftian  fiithers  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  th.e  New  Teftamcnt,  the  precife  period 
in  which  the  whole  books  of  the  Septuagint  were  com- 
pofed  might,  witli  confiderable  accuracy,  be  afcertain- 
ed. 

For  4C0  years  this  tranflation  was  in  high  eftimation 
with  the  Jews.  It  was  read  in  their  fynagogues  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Hebrew  ;  not  only  in  thofe  phices  where 
Greek  was  the  common  language,  but  in  many  fyna- 
gogues of  Jerufalem  and  Judea.  But  when  they  faw 
that  it  was  equally  valued  by  the  Chriftians,  they  be- 
came jealoBs  of  it,  and  at  length,  in  the  fecond  century, 
Aquila,  an  apoftate  Chriftian,  attempted  to  fubftitute 
another  Greek  tranflation  in  its  place.  In  tliis  work 
he  wa«  careful  to  give  the  ancient  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  Mefflah  a  different  turn  from  the  Septua- 
gint, that  they  might  not  be  applicable  to  Chrifl.  In 
the  fame  defign  he  was  followed  by  Symmachus  and 
Theodotion,  who  alfo,  -is  St  Jerome  informs  us,  wro:e 
out  of  hatred  to  Chrifti  in'ty. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Septuagint,  from  the  ignorance, 
boldnefs,  and  carelefTnefsof  tranfcribers;  became  full  of 
errors.  To  corred  thefe,  Origen  pnblifhed  a  new  edi- 
tion in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  which  he 
placed  the  tranfl  itions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  The- 
odotion. This  edition  w?.s  ciUed  7V//-(7/>/j,  thetranfia- 
tions  being  arranged  oppofite  to  one  another  in  four 
columns.  He  alfo  added  one  column,  containing  the 
Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  letters,  and  another  exhibiting 
it  in  Greek.  In  a  fecond  edition  he  publifhed  two  ad- 
ditional Greek  verfions  ;  one  of  which  was  found  at  Ni- 
copolis  and  the  other  at  Jericho :  this  w.as  called  the 
Hesapla.  By  comparing  fo  many  tranflations,  Origen 
endeavoured  to  form  a  correift  copy  of  the  Scriptues. 
Where  they  all  agreed,  he  confidered  them  right.  The 
paffages  which  he  found  in  the  LXX.  but  not  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  he  marked  \7ith  an  obelillt :  what  ho 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  b'.H  not  in  the  LXX,  he  marked 
with  an  aftenfk.  St  Jerome  fays,  that  the  additions 
w!  ich  Origen  made  to  the  LXX,  and  nwrked  with  an 
allerifk,  were  toiknn  from  Theodotion.  From  this  valu- 
able work  (S  Origen  the  verfion  0/  the  LXX  was 
tranfcrib'^^^  in  a  feparate  volume,  with  the  afterifks  and 
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Scpticgint  obtlilks  for  the  ufe  nf  the  chinches ;  and  from  this  cir- 
^~'~^'^'  cumlbince  ihe  great  work  itfclf  was  ne^leifted  and  loll. 

About  the  year  300  two  new  editions  of  the  LXX 
wcie  publilhed  ;  the  one  by  Hefychius  an  Egyptian  bi- 
Jhi'p,  and  the  other  by  Liician  a  prefbyrer  of  Aniioch. 
But  ai  thefe  authors  did  not  mark  with  any  note  of 
diilini^lion  the  alteiations  which  they  had  made,  tlieir 
edition  dues  not  poifefs  tlie  a(.!vanta;;cs  of  Origen's. 

The  bell  edition  of  the  LXX  is  that  of  Ur  Grabe, 
which  was  publilhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  piefent 
century.  He  had  acceis  to  two  MSS,  nearly  <if  ctjiial 
aniiqviity,  the  one  found  in  the  Vatican  libraiy  at 
Ronie,  the  other  in  the  Royal  library  at  St  J.mies's, 
which  was  pr^rfcnted  to  Charles  I.  by  Cyril,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  and  hence  is  commonly  called  the  ^lUxan- 
flriiie  MS.  Anxious  to  difcover  wliich  of  thele  was 
according  to  the  edition  of  Origin,  Dr  Giabe  crlleifled 
llie  lia^mer.ts  of  the  Hcitapla,  and  found  they  agreed 
with  the  Alexandrian  M6.  but  not  with  the  Vatican 
where  It  diffeied  with  the  otlier.  Hence  he  concluded 
that  the  Alexandrine  MS.  was  taken  from  the  edition 
of  Origen.  By  comparing  the  quotations  irom  Scrip- 
ture in  the  works  of  Athanafuis  and  St  Cyril  (who 
were  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  at  the  time  St  Jerome 
fays  Hefychius's  edition  of  the  LXX  was  there  ufed) 
with  the  Vatican  MS.  he  found  they  agreed  fo  well 
tiiat  he  juftiy  interred  that  that  MS.  was  taken  from 
the  editi  n  of  Hefychius. 

This  verfion  was  in  ufe  to  the  time  of  our  bleffed 
Saviour,  and  is  that  out  of  which  moft  of  the  citations 
in  the  New  Teftament,  from  the  Old,  are  taken.  It 
was  alfo  the  ordinary  and  canonical  tranflation  made 
life  of  by  the  Oiriftian  church  in  the  earliell  ages  ; 
and  it  ftill  fubfifts  in  the  churches  both  of  the  eaft  and 
weft. 

Thofe  who  defire  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
Septuagint  tranflations  may  conlult  Hody  de  BiHiorum 
Texlihus,  Prideaiix's  Conneiftions,  Owen's  Inquiry  into 
the  Septuagint  Verfion,  Blair's  Leisures  on  the  Canon, 
and  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Teftament, 
laft  edition. 

SiVtuAGis't  Chronology,  the  chronology  which  is 
formed  from  the  dates  and  periods  of  time  mentioned 
in  the  Septuagint  tranflation  of  the  Old  Teftament.  It 
reckons  1500  years  more  from  the  creation  to  Abraham 
than  the  Hebrew  bible.  Dr  Kennicot,  in  the  differta- 
lion  prefixed  to  his  Hebrew  bible,  has  ihown  it  to  be 
very  probable  that  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  fcrip- 
tures,  fincethe  period  juft  mentioned,  was  corrupted  by 
the  Jews,  between  the  years  175  and  200,  and  that  tlie 
chronology  of  the  Septuagint  is  mere  agreeable  to 
truth.  It  is  a  faft,  that  during  the  fecond  and  tliird 
centuries  the  Hebrew  fcriptures  were  almoft  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  while  the  Septuagint  was  con- 
fined to  the  Chrlftianb.  The  J;ws  had  therefore  a 
very  favourable  opportunity  for  this  corrupti-m.  The 
following  is  the  reafon  which  is  given  by  oriental  wri- 
ters :  It  being  a  very  ancient  tradition,  that  the  MelTiah 
was  to  come  in  the  fixth  chiliad,  becaufe  he  was  to  come 
ill  the  laft  days  (founded  on  a  myftical  application  of 
the  fix  days  creation),  the  contrivance  was  lojhorlen  the 
age  of  the  -world Jror?i  about  5500/0  3760;  and  thence  to 
prove  that  Jefus  could  not  he  the  Mejfiah.  Dr  Kennicot 
adds,  that  feme  Hebrew  copies  having  the  larger  chro- 


nology were  extant  till  the  lime  of  Eufebius,  and  fome 
till  ihe  year  700. 

SEPTUM,  in  anatomy,  an  inckfure  or  partition  ;  a 
term  applied  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  which  ferve 
to  fcparate  one  part  Irom  an  ther;  2.%,j'eplumnarium,  or 
partition  between  the  noftrils,  &c. 

SEPULCHRAL,  fomething  belonging  to  fepul- 
chres  or  tombs  :  thus  a  fepulcliral  column  is  a  column 
erefled  over  a  tomb,  with  an  infcription  on  its  fliaft  ; 
and  fcpiilchral  lamps,  thofe  faid  to  have  been  found 
burning  in  the  tombs  of  feveral  martyrs  and  others. 
See  Lamp. 

SEPULCHRE,  a  tomb  or  place  deftined  for  the 
interment  of  the  dead.  This  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  the  burylng-places  of  the  ancisnts,  thofe  of 
the  moderns  being  luually  called  tombs. 

Sepulchres  were  held  facred  and  inviolable  ;  and  the 
care  taken  of  them  has  always  been  held  a  religious 
duty,  grounded  on  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  belief  of 
the  foul's  immortality.  Thofe  who  have  fearched  or 
violated  them  have  been  thought  odi>  us  by  all  na- 
tions, and  were  always  fev^rely  puniflied. 

The  Egyptians  called  fepulchres  eternal houfes,  in  con- 
tradillinclion  to  thc't  ordinary  houfes  or  palaces,  which 
they  called  inns,  on  account  of  their  ftiort  ftay  in  the  one 
in  comparilon  of  their  long  abode  in  the  other.  See 
Tomb. 

Regular  Canons  of  St  Sfpulchxi;,  a  religious  order, 
formerly  inftituteJ  at  Jerufalem,  in  hcnour  of  the  holy 
fepulchre,  or  the  tomb  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

Many  of  thefe  canons  were  brought  from  the  Holy- 
Land  into  Europe,  particularly  into  France,  by  Louis 
the  Younger  ;  into  Poland,  by  Jaxa,  a  Polifti  gentle- 
man ;  and  into  Flanders,  by  the  counts  thereof ;  many 
alfo  came  into  England.  This  order  was,  however 
fuppreifed  by  pope  Innocent  VIII.  who  gave  its  reve- 
nues and  effefts  to  that  of  our  lady  of  Bethlehem  : 
tvhich  alfo  becoming  exlinft,  they  were  beftowed  on 
the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem.  But  the  fup- 
predion  did  not  take  efFeifl  in  Poland,  where  they  ftill 
fublift,  as  alfo  in  feveral  provinces  of  Germany.  Thefe 
canons  follow  the  rule  of  St  Auguftine. 

Knights  of  the  Holy  Sei'ulchkf.,  a  military  order, 
eftabliihed  in  Paleftine  about  the  year  11 14. 

The  knights  of  this  order  in  Flanders  chofe  Phi- 
lip II.  king  of  Spain  for  their  mailer,  in  155S,  and 
afterwards  his  fon  ;  but  the  grand-mafter  of  the  order 
of  Malta  prevailed  on  the  laft  to  lefign  ;  and  when 
afterwards  the  duke  cf  Nevers  alfumed  tlie  fame  qua- 
lity in  France,  the  fame  grand-mafter,  by  his  inteieft 
and  credit,  procured  a  like  renunciation  of  him,  and 
a  confirmation  of  the  union  of  this  order  to  that  of 
Malta. 

SEQUANI,  a  people  anciently  forming  a  part  of 
Gallia  Celtica,  but  annexed  to  Belgica  by  Auguftus, 
feparated  from  the  Helvetii  by  mount  Jura,  with  the 
Rhine  on  the  eaft  (Strabo),  bordering  on  the  JEdu'i, 
and  Seguftiano  to  the  fouth,  and  Lingones  to  the  weft 
(Tacitus).     Now  Franche  Comte. 

SEQUESTRATION,  in  common  law,  is  fetting 
afide  :lie  thing  in  controverfy  from  the  poifelfion  of 
both  the  parties  that  contend  for  it.  In  which  fenfs 
it  is  either  voluntary,  as  when  dc  ne  by  the  confent  of 
the  parties  ;  or  neceifary,  as  where  it  is  done  by  the 

judge. 
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judge,  of  his  owa  authority,  whether  the  parties  will 
or  not. 

Srquestration,  in  the  civil  law,  is  the  aft  of  the 
ordinary,  difpofing  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  one 
deceafed,  whofe  e[l;ite  no  man  will  meddle  witTi. 

A  widow  is  alfo  laid  to  fequefter,  when  fhe  difclaims 
having  any  thing  to  do  wilh  the  ellate  of  her  deceafed 
hufband. 

Among  the  Romanifts,  in  queftions  of  marriage, 
where  the  wile  complains  of  impotency  in  the  hufband, 
(he  is  to  be  fequellered  into  a  convent,  or  into  the  hands 
of  matrons,  till  the  procefs  be  determined. 

SEQOtsTRATioN  Is  all'o  ufcd  for  the  aft  of  gathering 
the  fruits  of  a  benefice  void,  to  tlie  ufe  of  the  next  in- 
cumbent. 

Sometimes  a  benefice  is  kept  under  fequeftration  for 
many  years,  when  it  is  of  fo  fmall  value,  that  no  cler- 
gyman fit  to  fcrve  the  cute  will  be  at  the  charge  of  ta- 
king it  by  inllitution ;  in  which  cafe  the  fequeftration 
is  committed  either  to  the  curate  alone,  or  to  the  curate 
and  church-wardens  jointly.  Sometimes  tlie  profits  of 
a  living  in  controverfy,  either  by  the  confentof  the  par- 
ties, or  the  judge's  auvhority,  are  fequeftcred  and  pla- 
ced for  fafety  in  a  third  liand,  till  the  fuit  is  determi- 
ned, a  minifter  being  appointed  by  the  judge  to  ferve 
the  cure,  and  allowed  a  ceitain  falary  out  of  the  pro- 
fits. Sometimes  the  profits  of  a  living  are  fequeftered 
for  negleft  of  duty,  for  dilapidations,  or  for  fatisfying 
the  debts  of  the  incumbent. 

Sequestration,  in  chancery,  is  a  commiffion  ufu- 
ally  direfted  fo  feven  pcrffais  therein  named,  empower- 
ing them  to  feize  the  defendant's  perfonal  eftate,  and 
the  profits  of  his  real,  and  to  detain  them,  fubjeft  to 
the  order  of  the  court.  It  iflues  on  the  return  of  the 
ferjeant  at  arms,  wherein  it  is  certified,  tliat  the  defend- 
ant had  fecreted  himlelf. 

Sequeftrations  were  firft  introduced  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  lord  keeper  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
before  which  the  court  found  feme  difficulty  in  enfor- 
cing its  procefs  and  decrees  ;  and  they  do  not  feem  to  be 
in  '.he  n.ature  of  procefs  to  bring  in  the  defendant,  but 
only  intended  to  enforce  the  performance  of  the  court's 
decree. 

A  fequeftration  is  alfo  made,  in  London,  upon  an 
aftion  of  debt ;  the  courfe  of  proceeding  in  which  cafe 
is  this  :  The  aftion  being  entered,  the  officer  goes  to 
the  defendant's  (hop  or  warehoufc,  when  nn  perfon  is 
there,  and  takes  a  padlock,  and  hangs  it  on  the  door, 
utteiing  thefe  words:  "  I  do  fequefter  this  warehoufe, 
and  the  goods  and  merchandize  therein,  of  the  defend- 
ant in  this  aftion,  to  the  ufe  of  the  plaintitf,"  &c.  after 
which  he  fets  on  his  feal,  and  makes  a  return  of  the  fe- 
queftiation  in  the  compter ;  and  four  days  being  pafled 
after  the  leturn  made,  the  plaintiff  may,  at  the  next 
court,  have  judgment  to  open  the  fliop  or  warehoufe, 
and  to  have  the  gouds  appraifed  by  two  freemen,  who 
are  to  be  fworn  at  tlie  next  court  held  for  that  comp- 
ter ;  and  then  the  ferjeant  puts  his  hand  to  the  bill  of 
appraifement,  and  the  court  grants  judgment  thereon  ; 
but  yet  the  defendant  may  put  in  bail  befoie  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  by  that  means  dilfolve  the  fequeftration  ;  and 
after  falisfaftion,  may  put  in  bail  to  difprove  the  debt, 
ice. 

tn  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  fequeftration  was  ufed 
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for  a  feizing  of  the  eftates  of  delinquents  for  tlie  ufe  of  Sequeftra- 
the  commonwealth.  tion 

SEtiuFSTRATios,  in  Scots  law.     See  Law,  p.  683. 

SEQUIN,  a  gold  coin,  ftruck  at  Venice,  and  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  Grand  Signi')r'»  dominions.  In  Tur- 
key it  is  called  Jahii,  or  piece  of  go'd,  and  according 
to  Volney  is  in  value  about  6  s.  3  d.  Sterling.  It  va- 
ries, however,  confiderably  in  its  value  indifferent  coun- 
tries.   At  Venice  ii  is  equal  to  about  9  s.  2  d.  Sterling. 

The  Venetian  fequins  are  in  great  requeft  in  Syria, 
from  the  finenefs  of  their  ftandard,  and  the  praftice 
they  have  of  employing  them  f  >r  women's  trinkets. 
The  falhion  of  thefe  trinkets  does  not  require  much  art  ; 
the  piece  of  gold  is  fimply  pierced,  in  order  to  fufperd 
it  by  a  cliain,  likewilc  of  gold,  which  flows  upon  the 
brcaft.  The  more  fequins  that  are  att.ached  to  this 
chain,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  thefe  chains,  t!ie 
more  is  a  woman  thought  to  be  ornamented.  This  h 
the  favourite  luxury,  and  the  emulation  of  all  ranks. 
Even  the  female  peafantf,  for  v.ant  of  gold,  wear 
piafters  or  fmaller  pieces  ;  but  the  women  of  a  certain 
rank  difdain  filver  ;  tliey  will  accept  of  nothing  but  fe- 
quins of  Venice,  or  large  Spanilh  pieces,  and  crufadoes. 
Some  of  them  wear  200  or  3C0,  as  well  lying  flat,  as 
ftrung  one  on  another,  and  hung  near  the  forehead,  at 
the  edge  of  the  head-drefs.  It  is  a  real  load  :  but  they 
do  not  think  they  can  pay  too  dearly  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  exhibiting  this  treafure  at  the  public  bath,  be- 
fore a  crowd  of  rivals,  to  awaken  whofe  jealoufy  confti- 
tutes  their  chief  pleafure.  The  effeft  of  this  luxury  on 
commerce,  is  the  withdrawing  confiderable  fums  from 
circulation,  which  remain  dead  ;  belldes,  that  when  any 
( f  thefe  pieces  return  into  common  ufe,  having  loll 
their  weight  by  being  pierced,  it  becomes  neceffary  to 
Weigh  them.  The  praftice  of  weighing  money  is  ge- 
neral in  Syria,  Egvpt,  and  all  Turkey.  No  piece, 
however  eftaced,  is  refufed  there  ;  the  merchant  draws 
out  his  fcales  and  weighs  it,  as  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, when  he  purchafed'his  fepulchre.  In  coniider- 
able  payments,  an  agent  of  exchange  is  fent  for,  who 
counts  paras  by  th'ufands,  rejefts  a  great  many  pieces 
of  falfe  money,  and  weighs  all  the  fequins,  either  fepa- 
rately  or  tog<  ther. 

SERAGLIO,  formed  from  the  Pgrfian  v/ordfirmv, 
or  Turkifh  word  farai,  which  fignifies  a  honfe,  and  is 
commonly  ufed  to  exprefs  the  houfe  or  palice  of  ;i 
prince.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  frequently  ufed  at  Conftan- 
tin'>ple  ;  the  houfes  of  foreign  ambalfadors  are  calledy*- 
raol'int.  But  it  is  c.  mmonly  ufed  by  way  of  eminence 
for  the  palace  of  the  grand  fignicr  at  Ccnftantinople, 
where  he  keeps  his  court,  and  where  his  concubines  are 
lodged,  and  where  the  youth  are  trained  up  for  the  chief 
ports  of  the  empire. 

It  is  a  triangle  about  three  Italian  miles  round,  whol- 
ly within  the  city,  at  the  end  of  the  promontory  Chry- 
foreras,  no'.v  called  the  Seraglio  Point.  The  buildings 
run  back  to  the  t-p  of  the  hill,  and  from  thence  are 
gardens  that  reach  to  the  edge  of  the  fea.  It  is  inclo- 
fed  with  a  very  high  and  ftrong  wall,  upon  which  there 
are  feveral  watch  towers  :  and  it  has  many  gates,  fome 
of  which  open  towards  the  fea-fide,  and  the  reft  into  the 
city  ;  but  the  chief  gate  is  one  of  the  latter,  which  is 
conftanily  guarded  by  a  company  of  capoochees,  or 
porters  ;  and  ia  the  night  it  is  veil  guarded  toward.'i 

the 
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ScrigUo.   the  fea.     The  outward  appearance  is  not  very  beauti- 
•'-''^■''^^  ful,  tlicarchitefture  being  irregular,  confillirg  ot  Icpa- 
rate  edifices  in  the  t'orm  ot"  pavilions  and  domes. 

The  ladles  of  the  feraglio  are  a  colleJlioii  of  beauti- 
ful young  women,  chiefly  fent  as  prefents  trom  the  pro- 
vinces and  the  Greek  iflaiids,  moft  of  them  ihe  children 
of  ChnlUan  parents.  The  brave  prince  Heraclius  hath 
for  fume  years  pnft  abolilhed  the  infamous  tribute  ol  chil- 
dren of  both  fexcs,  which  Georgia  formerly  paid  every 
year  to  the  Porte.  The  number  of  women  In  the  harem 
depends  on  the  tafie  of  the  reigning  monarch  or  fukan. 
Selim  had  20CO,  Achmet  had  but  300,  and  the  late 
fukan  had  nearly  i6co.  On  their  admillion  they  are 
committed  to  the  care  of  old  ladies,  taught  fewing  and 
embroidery, mufic,  dancing, and  other  accnmplilhments, 
ar.d  furnillied  with  the  richeft  clothes  and  ornaments. 
They  all  ileep  in  feparate  beds,  and  between  every 
fifth  there  is  a  preceptrefs.  Their  chief  governefs  is 
called  K.Uon  Kiaga,  or  governefs  of  the  noble  young 
ladies.  Thers  is  not  one  fervant  among  them,  for  ihey 
are  obliged  to  wait  on  one  another  by  rotation  ;  the 
la'.l  that  is  entered  ferves  her  who  (receded  her  a;.d  her- 
felt".  Thefe  ladies  are  fcarcely  ever  fuffered  to  go 
abroad,  except  when  the  grand  fignior  removas  from 
one  place  to  another,  when  a  troop  of  black  eunuchs 
conveys  them  to  the  boats,  which  are  inclofed  with  lat- 
tices and  linen  curtains  ;  and  when  they  go  by  land 
they  are  put  into  clofe  chariots,  and  I'lgnals  are  made 
at  certain  diftances,  to  give  notice  that  none  approach 
the  roads  through  which  they  march.  The  bnats  of 
the  harem,  which  carry  the  grand  figniot's  wives,  are 
manned  with  24  rowers,  and  have  white  covered  tilts, 
fhut  alternately  with  Venetian  blinds.  Among  the  em- 
peror's attendants  are  a  number  of  mutes,  who  uifl  and 
converfe  with  figns  with  great  c|uicknefb,  and  ii>me 
dwarfi,  who  are  exhibited  for  the  diverfion  of  his  ma- 
jefty. 

When  he  permits  tlie  women  to  walk  in  the  gardens 
of  the  feraglio,  all  people  arc  ordered  to  retire,  and  on 
every  fide,  there  is  a  guard  of  black  eunuchs,  with  ia- 
bres   in  their  hands,  while  others  go  their  rounds  in 
order  to  hinder  any  perfon  from  feeing  them.     It,  un- 
fortunately, any  one  is  found  in  the  jjaiden,  even  thro' 
ignorance  or   inadvertence,  he  is  undoubtedly  killed, 
and  his  head  brought  to  the  feet  of  the  grand  fignior, 
who  gives  a  great  leward  to  the  guard  for  their  vigi- 
lance.    Sometimes    the    grand  fignicr  palfes  uito  the 
gardens  to  amufe  himfelf  when  the  women  are  there  ; 
and  it  is  then  tliat  they  make  ufe  of  their  utmoft  etlorts, 
by  dancing,  finging,  feducing  geftures,  and  amorous 
blandifliments,  to  eiifnare  the  afFcflions  ol  the  monarch. 
It  is  not  permitted  that  the  monarch  fiiould  take  a  virgin 
to  his  bed,  except  during  the  folemn  feftivals,  and  on 
oc.afion  of  fome  extraordinary  rej  licings,  or  the  arrival 
of  fome  good  news.     Upon  fuch  occafion-,  if  the  fnl- 
tan  chooies  a  new  companion  to  his  bed,  he  enters  into 
the  apanment  ot  tlie  women,  wi  o   are  ranged   in  files 
by  the  governefles,  to  vvlu  m  he  fpeaks,  and   intimates 
the  pcrlbn  he  likes  bed  :   the  ceremony  of  the  handker- 
chief, which  the  grand  figric>r  is  laid  to  '.brow  to  the 
girl  tha:  he  elei.^s,  in  an  idle  tale,  without  any  founda- 
tion.    As  foon  as  the  grand  lignior  has  d'ofen  the  girl 
that  he  has  dellined  to  be  the  partner    f  his  bed,  all  the 
others  follow  her  to  tlie  bath,  walh  ug  and  perfuming 
her,  and  dreding  her  fuperbly,  condufting  her  finging, 
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dancmg,  and  rejoicing,  10  the  bed-chamber  of  the 
grand  llgi.ior,  wlio  is  generally,  on  fuch  an  occafi.  u,  al- 
ready ill  b  d.  Scarcely  has  ihe  new-elefted  favourite 
enteted  the  chamber,  introduced  by  the  grand  eunuch 
who  is  upon  guard,  than  Ihe  kneels  down,  and  when 
the  lultan  calls  her,  (he  creeps  into  bed  to  him  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  if  the  fultan  does  not  order  her,  by 
efpecial  grace,  to  approach  by  the  fide  :  after  a  certain 
time,  upon  a  fignal  given  by  the  fultan,  the  governefs 
of  the  girls,  with  all  her  fuite,  enter  the  apartment,  and 
take  her  back  again,  conducing  her  with  the  fame  ce- 
remony to  the  women's  apartments ;  and  if  by  good 
fbitunelhe  becomes  pregnant,  and  is  delivered  of  a  boy, 
flie  is  called  afali  fullaiiejs,  that  is  to  fay,  fultanefs-nio- 
ther  ;  for  the  firft  fon  fhe  has  the  honour  to  be  crown- 
ed, and  fhe  has  the  liberty  of  forming  her  court. 
Eunuchs  are  alfo  afllgned  for  her  guard,  and  for  her 
particular  fervice.  No  other  ladies,  though  delivered 
of  boys,  are  either  crowned  or  maintained  with  fuch 
cf'fily  di(liii(flion  as  the  firft  ;  however,  they  have 
tlicir  fervice  apart,  and  hand  fome  appointments.  Af- 
ter the  death  cf  the  fultan,  the  motl-.ers  of  the  male 
children  are  fluit  up  in  the  old  feraglio,  from  wlience 
they  can  never  come  out  any  more,  unlefs  any  of 
their  fnns  afcend  the  throne.  Baron  de  Tott  in- 
forms us,  that  the  female  flave  who  beci.mes  the  mo- 
ther cf  the  luita.,  and  lives  long  enough  to  fee  her  foil 
mount  the  throne,  is  the  only  woman  who  at  that  period 
a.cne  acquires  the  diflindion  oi Jultana-mother ;  fhe  is 
till  then  in  the  interior  of  her  pnfon  with  her  fon.  The 
title  oibache  tadun,  principal  woman,  is  the  firft  digni- 
ty of  the  grand  fignior's  harem  ;  and  fhe  hath  a  larger 
allowance  than  thofe  who  have  the  title  of  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  woman,  which  are  the  four  free  women  the 
Koralf*al!ows. 

This  is  a  defcription  of  the  grand  fignior's  feraglio: 
we  Ihall  now  add  an  account  of  the  fer.iglio  or  harem, 
as  it  is  often  called,  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  irom 
the  very  interefting  tour  of  Mr  Lempriere.  Th^s  gen- 
tleman bein ^  a  fuigeon  by  profefTion,  was  admitted  into 
the  harem  to  prefcribe  for  fome  of  the  ladies  who  were 
indifpfifed,  and  was  therefoie  enabled  to  give  a  particu- 
lar account  of  this  female  prifi^n,  and,  wliat  is  ftill  more 
curious,  of  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  harem  forms  a  part  of  the  palace.  The  apart- 
ments, which  are  all  on  the  ground  floor,  are  fquare, 
very  lofty,  and  four  of  them  inchfe  a  fpacious  fquare 
court,  into  which  they  open  by  means  of  large  f-jlding 
doors.  In  the  centre  of  thel'e  courts,  which  are  floor- 
ed with  I'lue  aiid  white  checquered  tiling,  is  a  foun- 
tain, fu[-plied  by  pipes  from  a  large  refervoir  on  the 
outfide  cf  the  pal.ice,  wliich  ferves  for  the  frequent  ab- 
Iutioi-,s  recommended  by  the  Mahometan  religion,  as 
well  as  for  other  purpo.'es.  The  whole  of  the  harem 
conlills  of  about  twelve  cf  thefe  fquare  courts,  commu- 
nicating with  each  other  by  narrow  palfages,  which  af- 
ford a  free  acccls  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and 
of  which  all  the  women  are  allowed  to  avail  themlislves. 

Ttie  apartments  are  ornamented  on  the  outfide  with 
beauti  ul  carved  wood.  In  the  infide  moft  of  the 
rooms  are  hung  with  rich  damafk  of  various  colours  ; 
the  floors  are  covered  with  beautiful  carpets,  and  there 
are  matrell'es  difpofedat  different  dillances,  for  thepur- 


Scraglip. 


pofe  of  fitting  and  fleepi: 
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Befides  thefe,  the  apartments  are  furniflied  at  each 
extremity  with  an  elegant  European  mahogany  bcd- 
ftead,  hung  with  diimafk,  having  on  it  feverilmatrefltfs 
placed  one  over  the  othsr,  whicli  are  covered  with  va- 
rious coloured  filkb  ;  hut  thefe  beds  are  merely  placed 
there  to  ornament  the  room.  In  all  the  apartments, 
without  exception,  the  ceiling  is  wood,  carved  and 
painted.  The  prir.cipal  ornaments  in  fome  were  large 
and  valuable  lo  •iking-glalTes,  hung  on  different  parts  of 
the  wrills.  In  others,  checks  and  watches  of  different 
lizes,  in  glafs  cafes,  were  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  fultana  Lalla  Bat>om  and  another  favourite 
were  indulged  with  a  whole  fqiiare  to  themfelves  ;  but 
the  concubines  were  each  allowed  only  a  fingle  room. 

Each  female  had  a  feparate  daily  allowance  from  the 
emperor,  proportioned  to  the  clliniaiion  in  which  they 
vera  held  by  him.  The  late  emperor's  allowance  was 
very  trifling  :  Lalla  Donyaw,  th':  favourite  fultana,  had 
very  little  more  than  half-a-crown  Englilh  aday,  .ind 
the  others  lefs  in  proportion.  It  mud  be  allowed,  that 
the  emperor  made  them  occafional  prefents  of  money, 
drefs,  and  trinkets ;  but  this  could  never  b;  fuflicient 
to  fupport  the  number  of  domeftics  and  other  exptnces 
they  mod  incur.  Their  greatefl  dependence  therefore 
was  on  the  prefents  they  received  from  thofe  Europeans 
and  Moors  who  vifited  the  court,  and  who  employed 
their  influence  in  obtaining  fome  particular  f  ivour  from 
the  emperor.  This  was  the  mofl  fuccefsful  mode  that 
conld  be  adopted.  When  Mr  Lempriere  was  at  Mo- 
rocco, a  Jew,  defirous  ot  obtaining  a  very  advantage- 
ous favour  from  the  emperor,  for  which  he  had  been  a 
longtime  unfuccefbfuUy  foliciting,  fent  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal ladies  of  the  harem  prefents  of  pearls  to  a  very 
large  amount  ;  the  confequence  was,  that  they  all  went 
in  a  body  to  the  emperor,  and  immediately  obtained 
the  wilhed-for  conceffion. 

The  ladies  feparatcly  fiirnifh  their  own  rooms,  hire 
tlieir  own  domeftics,  and,  in  fait,  do  what  they  pleaie 
in  the  harem,  but  are  not  permitted  to  go  out  without 
an  ciprefs  order  from  the  emperor,  who  very  felJom 
grants  them  that  favour,  except  when  they  Are  to  be  re- 
moved from  rne  palace  to  another.  In  tliat  cafe,  a 
party  of  foldiers  is  difpatchcd  a  little  diftance  before 
them,  to  difperfe  the  male  palfcngers  in  pariicubr,  and 
to  prevent  the  poflihility  of  their  beir^  feen.  This 
previous  ftep  being  taken,  a  pi;ce  oi  linen  clcth  is  tied 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  afterwards  thefe 
miferable  females  cover  thtmlelves  entirely  with  their 
haicks,  and  either  mount  mule^,  which  they  ride  like 
men,  or,  what  is  more  ufual,  are  put  into  a  fquare  car- 
riage or  litter,  cc.nllru(fled  for  this  purpofe,  which  by 
its  lattice  work  allows  them  to  fee  without  being  feer.. 
In  this  manner  th:y  fet  nff,  under  the  charge  cf  a  guaid 
of  black  eunuchs.  This  journey,  and  lomctimes  a  walk 
within  the  brainds  of  the  palace,  with  which  they  are, 
however,  feldoni  indulged,  is  the  only  exercife  they  are 
peimitted  to  take. 

The  late  emperor's  harem  crnfifled  of  between  60 
and  100  females,  belldes  their  d(  meflics  and  flaves, 
which  were  vtry  numerr.u'.  Many  of  the  concubines 
Were  Moorifh  women,  who  had  been  prefented  to  the 
tmpcror,  as  the  Moors  conflder  it  an  honour  to  have 
their  daughters  in  the  harem  ;  fcveral  were  European 
flavcs,  who  had  cither  been  made  captives,  or  put  cha- 
fed by  the  emperor:  and  fome  were  Negroes. 
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In  this  group  the  Europeans,  or  their  defcendants,  Seragli*. 
had  by  far  the  greatefl  claim  to  the  charaifler  of  hand-  ""^  ~ 
fome.  There  was  one  in  particular,  who  was  a  native 
of  Spain,  and  taken  into  the  harem  at  about  the  lame 
age  as  Lalla  Douyaw,  vvho  was  indeed  a  perfe<5l  beau- 
tv.  Nor  was  this  lady  quite  fnigular  in  that  refpeff, 
for  many  others  were  almofl  equally  handfome. 

The  eunuchs,  who  have  the  entire  charge  of  the 
women,  and  who  in  faff  live  always  among  them,  arc 
the  children  of  Negro  flaves.  Tliey  are  generally  ei- 
ther very  Ihort  and  fat,  or  elfe  tall,  deformed,  and  lame. 
Their  voices  have  that  particular  tone  which  is  obfer- 
v.able  in  youths  who  are  jufl  arriving  at  manhood  ;  and 
their  peribris  altogether  allbrd  a  difguftiog  image  of 
weaknefi  and  effeminacy. 

'i'he  fame  gentleman  give?  us  a  very  cuiious  account 
of  the  manners  and  ignorance  of  thefe  immured  feirnle;, 
from  his  own  obfervation,  when  vifitlng  the  prince's  IiA- 
rem.  "  Attended  by  an  eunuth  (fa)  s  he),  after  palling 
the  gate  of  the  harem,  whijh  is  always  locked,  and  un- 
der the  care  of  a  guard  of  eunuchs,  we  entered  a  nar- 
row  and  dark  paffage,  which  f  mn  brought  us  to  the 
court,  into  wh'ch  the  women's  chambers  open.  Wo 
here  faw  numbers  of  both  bl  ick  and  white  women  an»l 
children;  feme  concubines,  fome  flaves,  and  others  hired 
domeftics. 

"  Upon  their  obferving  the  unufual  figure  of  an  Eu- 
ropean,  the  whole  multitude  in  a  body  furronndcJ  me, 
andexprelfed  the  utmoft  aftonithment  at  my  drefs  and 
appearance.  Some  flood  motionlefs,  with  their  hands 
lifted  up,  their  eyes  fixed,  and  their  mouths  open,  in 
the  ufual  attitude  of  wonder  and  furprife.  Some  burit 
into  immoderate  tits  of  laughter  ;  while  others  again 
came  up,  and  with  uncommon  attention  eyed  me  from 
head  to  foot.  The  parts  of  my  drefs  which  feemed 
mofl  to  attrafl  their  notice  were  my  buckles,  buttoirs, 
and  ftockings  ;  for  neither  men  nor  women  in  this  coun- 
try wear  any  thing  of  the  kind.  With  refpedl  to  the 
club  of  my  hair,  they  feemed  utterly  at  a  lul's  in  what 
view  to  conlider  it ;  but  the  powder  which  I  wore  they 
conceived  to  be  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  dellroy- 
ing  vermin.  Moft  of  the  children,  when  they  faw  me, 
ran  away  in  the  mnft  perfeifl  conllernation ;  and  on  the 
whole,  I  appeared  as  lingular  an  animal,  and  I  dare  fay 
had  the  honour  of  exciting  as  much  curiofiiy  and  at- 
tention, as  a  lion  or  a  man-ti;;er  jiift  imported  from 
abroad,  and  iniroduced  into  a  country  town  in  England 
on  a  market. day.  Every  tinie  1  vifited  the  Jiarem,  I 
was  furrciindcd  and  l.iughed  at  by  this  curious  mob, 
who,  on  my  entering  the  gate,  followed  me  clofe  to  the 
very  chainber  to  which  I  was  proceeding,  and  on  my 
return  univerfally  elcorted  me  out. 

"  The  greatell  part  of  the  womrn  were  uncommonly 
fat  and  unwieldy  ;  had  black  and  full  eyes,  round  faces, 
withfmall  nc.fes.  They  were  of  different  complexions  ; 
fome  very  fair,  Ibme  fallow,  and  others  again  psrfefl 
Negroes. 

"  One  of  my  new  patients  being  ready  to  receive  me, 
I  was  defired  to  walk  into  her  loom;  where,  to  my 
great  furprife,  I  faw  nothirg  tut  a  curtain  drawn  quite 
acrofs  the  apartment,  fimilar  to  that  cf  a  theatre  which 
fepaiates  the  fiage  f'nm  the  audience.  A  female  do. 
mellic  brougl.t  a  very  low  ftool,  placed  it  near.the  cur- 
tain, and  told  me  I  was  to  fit  down  there,  and  feel  Jift- 
mirtrefs's  pulfe. 

O  o  '■•  The 
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Srr»gu».  "  '1'iirl.n.ly,  who  had  by  tliis  lime  fumnioiied  up  cou-^ 
^—^^'^•^  raj^e  to  fpciU,  introduced  her  hand  from  the  bottom  of 
th."  curtain,  and  daired  me  to  inform  lier  of  all  her  com- 
plaints, wliich  ihc  conceived  I  might  perl'eflly  do  by 
merely  feeling  the  pulf-.  It  was  in  vain  to  afk  her 
V, hcie  her  pain  was  leatcJ,  whether  in  her  ftomach, 
head,  or  back  ;  the  only  anfwer  I  could  procure  was  a 
icqucll  to  feel  the  pulic  of  the  other  hand,  and  then 
p;>inl  cut  the  feat  oi'  the  difealc,  and  the  nature  of  the 
pa'n. 

"  Having  neither  fatislied  my  curiofity  by  exhrbltinp 
her  face,  nor  made  me  acquainted  with  the  nature  ot 
her  complaint,  I  was  under  the  neccffity  of  informing 
lier  in  polltlve  t:rm?,  that  to  U'.ideift.ind  the  dife.'.fe,  it 
was  abfolutcly  neceifary  to  fee  the  tor-jue  as  well  as  to 
feel  the  pulfe  ;  and  that  without  it  I  could  do  nothing 
for  her.  My  eloquence,  or  rather  thai  of  my  Jewifh  inter- 
preter, was,  however,  for  a  long  time  exerted  in  vain  ; 
and  I  am  perfuaded  i>.e  would  have  difmKTed  me  without 
any  further  inquiry,  had  nut  her  Invcnslo.i  fupplicd  her 
v.'ithahippy  expedient  to  remove  her  emb.nrairment. 
She  contrived  at  laft  to  cut  a,  hole  through  the  curtain, 
through  wl)ich  the  extruded  her  tongue,  and  thus  com- 
plied 'rtith  my  irjunclion  as  far  as  it  was  necelTary  in  a 
medical  viev.-,  but  rr.oft  clTeclually  dlfappointed  my  cu- 
riofity. 

"  I  was  afterwards  ordered  to  look  at  aaother  of  the 
piince'i  wives,  who  was  afFefted  w'lxh  a  fcrophulous 
fv.cUinginher  neck.  This  lady  was,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  otlier,  at  fiiil  excluded  from  my  fight;  but 
V.s  fiie  was  obliged  to  fliow  rne  her  complaint,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  leeing  her  face,  and  obfervcd  it  to  be 
■very  hindfime." 

It  is  curious  to  obfcrve  the  (Irange  and  childidi  no- 
t'oaSi  of  ptrf jns  who  have  been  totally  feclndcd  from 
the  vvorh!..  All  tlie  ladies  of  the  harem  expeiftcd  that 
our  author  fiiould  have  inllantly  d;fcovercd  their  com- 
pis.iiUs  upon  fc'.'hng  the  piilfe,  and  that  he  could  cure 
evejy  dikafe  iiiihnu.mcoufly.  Pie  found  them  proud 
and  vsin  of  their  peifons,  and  extremely  ignoi  ant.  "  A- 
inong  many  ridii-ulous  quellions,  they  afked  my  inter- 
preter (fays  Mi  Lcmpriere)  if  I  could  read  and  write; 
up(>n  being  anfwcred  in  the  affirmative,  ihey  exprelFed 
the  uimoll  furpril'e  and  admiration  at  the  abilities 
cf  the  Chriftians.  There  was  not  one  among  them  who 
rould  do  either;  thcie  rudiments  of  learning  are  indeed 
only  the  lot  of  a  few  of  their  men,  who  on  that  ac- 
count are  named  Ttilis,  or  explainers  of  the  Mahome- 
tan law." 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflefl  en  tlie  fituation  of  thefe 
\jnfortunate  v.-omen.  Being  confidered  as  the  mere  in- 
llruments  of  pleafure,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  ira- 
f  rovcment  of  the'r  mindsv  They  have  no  employment 
to  occupy  their  time.  Their  needle-work  is  performed 
by  Jeweffes ;  their  food  is  drefled,  and  their  chambers 
taken  care  of,  by  flaves  and  domefcics.  They  have  no 
anuifement  but  a  rude  and  barbarous  kind  of  melan- 
choly mufic,  without  melody,  variety,  or  tafte  ;  and 
ri  nverfation  with  one  another,  which  muft  indeed  be 
very  confined,  uniform,  and  inanimate,  as  they  never 
fee  a  new  object.     Excluded   from   the    enjoyment   of 


the  moll   abjeifl  of  flaves — flaves  to  the  vices  and  ca-      Jn-iJ 
price  of  a  licentious  tyrant,  who  ex;u5ls  even   from  his  U 

wives    thcmi'elves  a    degree   of  fubmiffion  and  refpcft  ,^^^^!l: 
which  borders  upon  idolatiy,  andv.hich  God  and  na^ 
tuie  never  meant  Ihould  be  paid  to  a  mortal. 

SERAI,  a  building  on  the  high-road,  or  in  large  ci- 
ties in  India,  crcdled  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers. 

SERAPH,  or  Seraphim,  a  fpirit  of  the  highelt 
rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  angels;  who  are  thus  called, 
from  their  being  fuppofed  to  be  moll  inflamed  with  di- 
vine luve,  by  their  nearer  and  more  immediate  atten- 
dance at  the  throne  of  God,  and  to  communicate  their 
fervour  to  the  remoter  and  inferior  orders.     See  Am- 

CEI-. 

SERAPHIC,  burning  orinfl.imed  with  love  or  ze.il, 
like  a  fera^jhim  :  thui  St  Bonaventure  is  called  the  fi- 
raph'ic  doP,or,  from  his  abundant  zeal  and  fervour. 

SERAPIAS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  diandria,  and  to  the  clafs  of  gynan- 
dria  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyllem  arranged  ur.der  the  7th 
order,  (Xrckidet.  'J  he  neflarium  is  egg-fliaped  and  gib- 
bous, with  an  egglhaped  lip.  The  fpecies,  according 
to  Linnxus,  are  ten.  i.  Latifolia ;  2.  Longitolia ; 
3.  Giandiflora,  or  enfifoha  ;  4.  Lancifolia  ;  5.  Rubra; 
6.  Lingua;  7.  Cordigera;  8.  Capenfis ;  9  Er.fta; 
10.  Falcata.  The  three  firft  are  natives  of  Britain. 
I.  The  LntifoFia,  or  broad-leaved  helleborine,  is  di- 
ftinguiflicd  by  fibrous  bulbs,  by  ovate  fiemclafping 
leaves,  and  pendulous  flowers.  The  flalk  is  erei5l» 
about  k  cubit  high,  and  fuiniflied  with  fit  or  eight 
nervou';  oval  leaves ;  the  fpikc  is  about  fix  inches  long  ; 
tlie  three  upper  petals  are  of  a  green  colour,and  'fan  oval 
acute  form;  the  lateral  ones  are  a  little  fliorter,  and  of 
a  white  colour,  wiih  a  little  tinge  of  green.  2.  The 
Palujjris,  or  marlh  helleborine,  grows  in  rough  boggy 
palfurei.  and  marflies,  and  flowers  in  July.  It  is  dillin- 
guilhed  by  fibrous  bulbs,  fword-ihaped  feffile  leaves, 
pendulous  flowers ;  and  the  lip  of  the  neclaiium  is  ob- 
tufe,  fomewhat  ferrated,  and  longer  tlvin  die  petals. 
The  flowers  grow  to  the  number  ot  15  or  20  in  a  loole 
fpike.  The  three  exterior  petals  are  gieen  mixed  with 
red;  the  lateral  ones  are  white  with  a  red  blufh  ;  and 
the  neclarium  is  marked  with  red  lines  and  yellow  tur 
berculous  fpots.  3.  The  Grand'Jlora,  or  white-flowered 
helleborine,  grows  in  woods,  and  flowers  in  June.  Its- 
characflerillics  are,  fibrous  bulbs,  fword-fliaped  leaves, 
erect  flowers  ;  and  the  lip  of  the  ne<fl.irium  is  obtnfe  and 
fliorter  than  the  petals.  The  floweis  are  large  and  ered, 
and  confining  of  (x-a  or  eight  in  a  thin  fpike  ;  the  petals 
are  all  white,  and  connive  together;  the  lip  of  the. 
nei5larium  is  indofed  within  the  petals,  is  white  and 
flreaked  with  three  yellow  prominent  lines. 

SERAPION,  a  phyfician  of  Alewndria.  He  and 
Philinus  of  the  ifle  of  Cos  were  both  fcholars  of  Hero- 
philus,  and  were  founders  of  the  empiric  fed  ;  which 
happened  about  287  B.  C. 

SERAPIS,  in  mythology,  an  Egyptian  deity,  who 
was  wcrlhipped  under  various  names  and  attributes,  as 
the  tutelary  god  of  Egypt  in  general,  and  as  the  patron 
of  feveral  of  their  principal  cities.     Tacitus  informs  us. 


fiela  aif  and  exercife,    fo  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of    that  he  was  woifhipped  as  a  kind  of  univcrl'al  deity  that 


hejith  and  life  ;  deprived  of  all  fociety  but  that  of  their 
fellow  fuffsrers,  a  fociety  to  which  motl  of  them  would 
prefer  folitudc  itfclf ;  they  arc  only  to  be  confidcred  as 


reprefenteJ  Efculapius,  Ofiris,  Jupiter,  and  Pluto  ;  and 
he  was  fometimes  taken  for  Jupiter  Amnion,  ti;e  Sun, 
and  Neptune  ;  and  the  honours  that  were  rendered  to 
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him  at  Alexandria  were  more  folemn  and  extraordinary 
than  thofe  of  any  other  place. 

Plutarch  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  Ta- 
ac.Hift.  citus*,  inform  us,  that  wliile  the  firll  Pinleniy  was  em- 
l.iv.  cap.  3.  ployed  in  fortifying  Alexandria  wiih  v;alls,  adorning  it 
with  temples  and  Itately  buddings,  there  appeared  to 
him  in  his  flcep  a  young  man  of  eitraordinaiy  beauty, 
of  a  ftature  more  il:an  hum.in,  admonifhing  him  to  dif- 
patch  into  Ponius  fome  of  his  moll  tru(ty  fri:nds  to 

t  bring  from  thence  his  llatue  ;  he  allured  him,  that  the 

city  and  kingdom  which  poffelfEd  it  fnould  prove 
happy,  glorious,  and  powerful.  The  young  man  ha- 
ving thus  fpi'ice  difappearcd,  mounting  up  into  heaven 
in  a  blaze  of  fire. 

Ptolemy  di.covered  his  vihon  to  the  pritfts ;  but  find- 
ing them  ignorant    of  Pontus,  he   hid   recoutfe  to  an 
Athenian,  who  informed   him  that  near  Sir.ope,  a  city 
of  P  ntus,  there  wa.s  a  temple  much  rvfjrted  to  by  the 
■  r.atives,  which  was  conlecrated  to  Pluto,  w  l.erc  he  had 

B  a  llatue,  near  which  flood  th  it  of  a  W(>m.in.    Ptolemy, 

ncg'eifting  the  injunctions  of  the  .Tppariti.n,  it  again 
appeared  to  him  in  a  menacing  attitude  j  and  the  king 
immediately  dil'patched  ambaifadors  to  the  Serapian 
monarch,  loaded  with  prelisnts.  The  king  of  Bir.opc 
cnnfented  t  but  his  A'.bjeifls  oppofed  the  removal  of  the 
llatue.  Tlie  gud,  however,  of  his  own  accord,  as  we 
are  inlotmed,  conveyed  himfelf  to  the  ambaffador's  fiiip, 
and  in  three  days  landed  in  Alexandria.  Tlie  llatue  of 
Serapis  was  trecled  in  one  of  the  luburbs  of  the  city, 
whcte  a  magnificent  temple  was  afterwards  reared. 

The  llatue  ot  Serapi?,  according  to  Macrobius,  was 
of  a  human  form,  with  a  baiket  or  bufbtl  on  his  hea'd, 
lignifying  p'.enty  ;  his  right  hand  leaned  on  the  head 
ot  a  fcrpcnt,  whole  bojy  was  wound  round  a  figure 
with  three  heads,  of  a  dog,  a  lion,  and  a  wolf:  in  his 
left  hand  he  held  a  mrafiire  of  a  cubit  length,  as  it  were 
to  tike  the  hcieht  of  the  waters  of  the  N'ile.  The  figure 
of  Serapis  is  found  on  many  ancient  medals. 

The  famous  temple  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria  was 
dcftroyed  by  order  of  Theodolius  ;  and  the  celebrated 
flatne  of  this  deity  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  its  limbs 
canied  firll  in  triumph  by  the  Chriftians  through  the 
city,  and  then  thrown  into  a  fierce  fire,  kindled  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  amphhheatre.  As  the  Egyptians  afcri- 
iied  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  to  which  was  owing 
the  fertility  of  their  country,  to  the  benign  influence  of 
their  god  Serapis,  rhty  concluded,  that  now  he  was 
deftroyed,  the  ri  v.r  would  no  longer  overflov/,  and  that 
a  general  famne  would  crfuc  ;  but  when  they  obfcrvcd, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  Nile  iVdlcd  to  a  greater 
height  than  had  l>c;en  kn.iwn  in  the  memory  of  man, 
and  thereby  produced  an  immenfe  plen-y  ot  all  kinds 
of  provilions,  many  ot  the  pagans  renouncing  the  wor- 
fhipof  id"ls,  adored  the  God  of  the  Chriftians. 

SERENA  GUTTA,  the  fame  as  amaur'.Jis.  See  Me- 
dicine n°  360. 

SERENA.de,  a  kind  of  concert  given  in  the  night 
\vf  a  lover  to  his  r.liftrefs,  under  her  window,  Thefc 
fomctimes  only  con!. ft  of  inlliumentil  mufic,  but  at 
other  times  voices  are  added:  the  inufic  and  longs  com- 
polod  for  thefe  occafions  are  alio  called y£r<'n<7tf/. 

SERENE,  a  t^te  of  h'^nour  given  to  fcveral  princes 
and  to  the  principal  magillrales  of  rcpni)lic=.  Theking 
cf  Britain,  the  republic  and  dt-ge  of  Ve;iice,  and  tlie 
cliildren  of  the  king  of  SfAJr,  ar:  •called  wj^ /rr/7-; 


and  wheit  the  pope  cr  the  facred  college  write  to  the 
emperor,  to  kings,  or  to  the  doge,  tl.ey  give  them  no 
other  title.  In  hki  manner,  the  emperor  gives  no  other 
title  to  any  king,  except  to  the  king  of  France. 

SERENUS  (Sammonicu!),  a  celebrated  phyfician 
in  the  reigns  of  the  emperor  Severus  and  Caracalla,  in 
and  about  the  year  zco.  He  wrote fevcral  treaiifes  on 
hiilory  and  the  works  of  nature  ;  but  there  is  only  one 
of  them  extant,  whicli  is  a  very  inditferent  poem  on  the 
Remedies  of  Dilcafes.  He  was  murdered  at  a  feftival 
by  the  order  of  Caracalla.  He  had  a  library  that  con- 
tained 62,cco  volumes,  which  Qiiintns  Serenus  Sam- 
monicus  his  fon  gave  to  Gordian  itic  Younger,  to  whom 
he  wa';  preceptor. 

SERES  (Ptolemy)  ;  a  people  of  the  Farther  Afia  j 
bounded  on  the  well  by  Scythia  extra  Im.ium  ;  on  the 
north  and  eaft,  by  Terra  Incognita  ;  and  on  \h't  Ibuih, 
by  India  extra  oangem.  According  to  thefe  liniiti:, 
their  country  an.fV-ers  nearly  to  Cathay  or  North  China. 
Other  authors  vary  greatly  in  placing  tliem,  though 
the  geneidlity  agree  in  placi  ig  them  f.tr  to  tlie  e;Uh 
Mela  places  them  betweeh  tiie  Indi  and  ScythSE  ;  !ind 
perhaps  beyond  the  InJi,  if  tvc  diftinguilh  the  Sina 
from  them.  The  ancients  commend  them  for  their  cot- 
ton manufaiflures,  different  from  the  produce  of  the 
bombyces  or  iilk-worms,  called//,-/  by  the  Giecks; 
whetice/c/vVj  "  filk." 

SERGE,  a  woollen  quilted  fluff,  manufa>.1urcd  on  a 
loom  with  four  treddles,  after  (he  manner  of  rateem, 
and  other  fluffs  that  have  the  whale.  The  goodnefs  of 
ferges  is  known  by  tile  quiiting,  as  that  cf  clcths  by 
the  fpinning.  Or  ferges  liierearc  varir.iis  kinds,  deno- 
minated either  from  the  difterent  qualities  thereof,  or 
from  the  places  wliere  they  are  wrought.  The  moll 
conilderable  is  the  London  fcrge,  now  hiijhly  valued 
abroad,  particularly  in  Fr.ince,  where  a  manufaanre  is 
carried  on  with  conliderablc  luccefs,  under  the  title  cf 
fer^e  fiigun  tie  Londres. 

The  method  of  making  the  London  ferge  we  fhall 
now  defcribe  :  For  wool,  the  longefl  is  chnfen  for  the 
warp,  and  the  fli:  rteft  for  tiie  woof.  Before  either  kind 
is  uled,  it  is  firll  fcoured,  by  putting  it  in  a  c  ppcr  of 
liquor,  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  compifcd  of 
three  parts  of  fair  water  and  one  cf  urine.  After 
having  flayed  long  enough  therein  for  the  liquor  to 
dillolve,  and  take  off  thegreafe,  &c.  it  is  Ifirred  btiikiy 
about  with  a  w.-oden  peel  ;  taken  out  of  the  liqiicr, 
drained,  and  walhed  in  a  running  water,  dried  in  tl.c 
fiiide,  beaten  with  Hicks  on  a  wooden  rack  to  drivj 
out  l!ie  coarfcr  diift  and  filth,  and  then  picked  clean 
with  the  hands.  Thus  far  prepared,  it  is  greafcd  witli 
oil  of  olives,  and  the  longeft  part,  dellincd  for  the  warp, 
is  combed  wiih  large  combs,  heated  in  a  Utile  fiirnact; 
for  the  purpofe.  To  eleav  oifthe  oil  again,  the  wool 
is  put  in  a  liquor  com|^ofed  cf  hot  water,  with  fcap 
melted  thirein:  whence  being  taken  oiu,  wrung,  and 
dried,  it  is  fpun  on  the  wheel. 

As  to  the  Ih.irtcr  wool,  intended  for  the  woof,  it 
is  only  carded  on  the  knee  with  fmall  c  -.rds,  and  the;* 
fpun  on  tiie  wheel,  withojt  being  fcoured  of  its  oil. 
Itmuft  be  icmaiked,  th.at  the  thrc^ui  lor  the  warp  is  al- 
v>-ays  to  be  fpun  much  finer,  and  b;tter  twilled  than 
that  ol  the  woof.  The  wool  both  for  the  warp  and 
the  woof  being  fpun,  and  the  thread  divided  into  Jk.iiii!, 
that  of  the  wo  J' is  put  on  fpocls  (unlefs  it  have  been 
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ferge,     fp'Jn  upon  them)  til  for  ihe  cavity  cr  ey«  of  ihe  (liiit'J.c  ; 

S«rgc»nt.    and  th.it  for  the  warp  is  wound  on  a   kind  ol   wooden 

'""'^  ""'  bobbins  to  ti:  it  for  wiirping.      When  warped,  it  is  ftiff- 

enjd  \vith  :i  kind  of  lizc,  whereof    th.it  made  of  the 

lliredi  of  parchment  is  held  the  b^ft  ;  and  when  dry  is 

put  on  the  Iconi. 

Wlien  mnmu-d  on  the  loom,  the  workman  raifing 
and  lowering  the  thie.ids  (which  are  palFed  through  a 
Teed),  by  nie.insoffour  ireddles  pl.iced  underneath  the 
loi>m,  which  he  makes  to  3.A  tinnfverfely,  equally,  and 
alieruiti-ly,  one  after  another,  with  hi5  feet,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  threads  are  railed  and  lowered,  throws  the 
lliuttle  acrofs  from  one  fide  to  the  other  ;  and  each 
time  tiiat  the  lliutlle  is  thrown,  and  the  thread  ot  the 
woof  ii  crolfcd  between  thofe  of  the  warp,  llrikes  it 
■with  the  frame  to  which  the  reed  is  faflened,  through 
vhofc  t;eth  the  threads  cf  the  warp  pafs  ;  and  this 
llroke  he  repeats  twice  or  thrice,  or  even  more,  till  he 
■adgts  the  eroding  of  the  ferge  lufFiciently  clofe  :  thus 
iifx  proceeds  till  the  warp  is  all  filed  with  wool. 

The  ferge  now  taken  olT  ili;  loom  is  carried  to  the 
fuller,  who  fcours  it  in  the  trough  of  his  mill  with  a 
kind  of  fat  earth,  calUdfii.'iir's  caril',  firft  purged  ol  all 
Itones  and  filth.  After  three  or  four  hour<;  fcouring, 
l!ie  l"iil!er'b  earth  is  wallied  out  in  fair  water,  brought  by 
little  and  little  into  the  trough,  out  of  which  it  is  taken 
uhen  all  the  earth  is  cleared  ;  then,  with  a  kind  ot  iron 
pincers  or  plyers,  they  pull  off  all  the  knots,  endj, 
draws,  iScc.  flicking  out  on  the  furface  on  either  fide  ; 
und  then  returning  it  into  the  fulling  trough,  where  it 
is  worked  with  water  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm, 
with  foap  diifolvcd  therein  for  near  two  hours  ;  it  is 
then  wailied  out  till  fuch  time  as  the  water  becotaes 
quite  clear,  and  there  be  no  figns  of  foap  left  ;  then  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  trough,  the  knots,  &c.  again  pulled 
off,  and  then  put  on  the  tenter  to  dry,  taking  care  as 
fill  as  it  dries  to  ftretch  it  out  bcth  in  length  and 
breadth  till  it  be  brought  to  its  julf  d:m,cnfions.  When 
well  dried,  it  is  taken  off  the  teater,  and  dyed,  Ihorn, 
and  prelfcd. 

SERGEANT,  or  Serjeant  at  La<w,  or  cf  the  Coif, 
is  the  highell  degree  taken  at  the  common  law,  as 
that  of  DoSor  ij  of  the  civil  law;  aiu  as  thefe  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  motl  learned  and  experienced  in  the 
praftice  of  the  ccurtf,  tliere  is  one  court  appointed  for 
them  to  plead  in  by  themfclves,  which  is  the  common 
j/Ieas,  where  the  common  law  of  England  is  miff  ftricl- 
ly  obfervcd  :  but  they  are  not  redricled  from  pleading 
in  any  other  court,  where  the  judges,  who  cannot  have 
that  honour  till  they  have  taken  the  degree  of  ferjeant 
at  law,  call  ihf:m  brcthcn. 

Sfkisc.AN'r  at  Arms,  or  Mace,  an  officer  appointed  to 
attend  the  perfon  of  the  king  ;  to  arie'l  traitors,  and 
fuch  perfons  of  quality  as  offend  ;  and  to  attend  the  lord 
high  Iteward,  when  fitting  in  judgment  on  a  traitor. 

Of  thefe,  by  ftatute  1 3  Rich.  II.  cap.  6.  there  are 
not  to  bs  above  30  in  the  realm.  There  are  now  nine 
at  court  at  L.  too  per  annum  falary  each;  they  aie 
called  the  king's  fergeants  at  arms,  to  diftinguilli  them 
from  (•ther'!  :  they  are  created  with  great  ceicmony, 
the  perfon  knetling  btfnre  the  king,  his  r;iajefty  lays  tl;e 
mace  on  his  ligh.t  ihoulder,  and  fay.  Rife  i./i,  frgiant 
alarms,  and  efquire  Jor  ever.  They  have,  befide;,  a  pa- 
tent for  the  office,  which  they  hold  for  lil'e. 

T^hcy  have  their  attendance  iji  ilie  prefcnce- chamber. 


where  the  band  of  gentlcnien-penfioners  wait ;  and,  re- 
ceiving the  king   at  the  door,  they  carry  tiic  maces  be- 
fore him  to  the  chapel  door,  whiilt  the  band  of  penlion-  , 
ers  (land  foremoll,  and    make   a  lane  for   the  king,  as 
thcv  alio  do  when  the  king  goes  to  fhe  houfc  of  lords. 

Th;rc  are  four  other  feri;eantsat  arms,  created  in  the 
fame  manner ;  one,  who  attends  the  lord  chancellor ;  a 
fecond,  tlie  lord  treafurer  ;  a  third,  the  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  oi  commons ;  and  a  fourth,  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  on  folemn  occallons. 

They  have  a  conlidcrable  Ihare  of  the  fees  of  honour, 
and  travelling  charges  allowed  them  when  in  waiting, 
r/'i.  five  (hillings  per  day  when  the  court  is  within  ten 
miles  of  London,  and  ten  (hillings  when  twenty  miles 
from  London.  The  places  are  in  the  lord  chamberlain's 
gift. 

There  are  alfo  fergeants  of  the  mace  of  an  inferior 
kind,  who  attend  the  mayor  or  other  head  officer  of  a 
corporation. 

Common  SKRcm.iyr,  an  of5cer  in  tlie  city  of  London, 
who  attends  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  on 
court  days,  and  is  incoui.cil  with  them  on  all  occalions, 
within  and  without  the  preci  .<fls  or  liberties  of  the  city. 
He  is  to  take  care  of  orplian's  cllates,  eillier  by  taking 
account  of  them,  or  t'>  llyn  tlieir  indentures,  before  their 
patling  the  lord  mayor  and  ceurt  of  aldermen  :  and  he 
was  likewife  to  let  and  manage  the  orphan's  ellates,  ac- 
cor.iing  to  his  judgmeat  to  their  bell  advantage.  See 
Recorder. 

SiiiGEANT,  in  war,  is  an  uncommilTioned  officer  in  a 
company  of  foot  or  troop  of  dragoons,  armed  with  an 
halbert,  and  appointed  to  fee  difcipline  obferved,  to 
teach  the  foldicrs  tiie  exercife  of  their  arms,  to  order, 
ftraiten,  and  form  their  ranks,  files,  &c.  He  receives 
the  orders  from  the  adjutant,  which  he  communicates 
to  his  oflicers.  Each  company  generally  has  tvi'o  fer- 
geants. 

SERGEANTY  fSerJeantlaJ,  fignifies,  in  law,  a  fer- 
vice  that  cannot  be  due  by  a  tenant  to  any  lord  but  tlie 
king;  and  this  \s  eaher  i^rand  ferj^eanfy,  or  petit.  The 
firll  is  a  tenure  by  which  the  one  hold^  his  lands  of  the 
king  by  fuch  Cervices  as  he  ouc^ht  to  do  in  perlbn  to  the 
king  at  his  coronation  ;  and  may  alfo  concern  matters 
military,  or  iervices  of  honour  in  peace  ;  as  to  be  the 
king's  butler,  carver,  &c.  Petit  fergeait,y  is  where  a 
man  holds  lands  oT  the  king  to  furni(h  him  yearly  with 
fome  ("mill  thing  towards  his  wars  ;  and  in  effetft  pay- 
able as  rent.  Thougli  all  tenures  are  turned  into  foccage 
by  the  12  Car.  II.  cap.  2+.  yet  ihe  honorary  fervices  of 
grand  lergeanty  llill  remain,  being  therein  excepted.  See 
KfiGHT-  Scriice. 

SERIES,  in  general,  denotes  a  continual  fucceffiotv 
of  things  in  the  fame  order,  and  having  the  fame  i  ela- 
tion or  connedlii  n  with  each  other :  in  this  fenfe  we 
fay,  a  feries  of  emperors,  kings,  bilhops,  &c. 

In  natural  hillnry,  a  feries  is  ufed  for  an  order  or  fub- 
divifion  ot  fome  clals  of  natural  bodies  ;  comprehending 
all  fuch  as  are  dillinguillied  from  tlie  other  bodies  of 
that  clafs,  by  certain  tharacfers  which  they  polfefs  in 
common,  and  which  the  reft  of  the  bodies  cf  that  call 
hdve  not. 

SuRiKs,  in  arithmetic  and  algeb-a,  a  rank  or  num- 
ber of  terms  in  (ucceffn  n,  incre<iling  or  dimiuilliing  in 
fome  certain  ratio  or  proportion.  Theie  are  feverai 
kinds  of  feticsj  as   aritl.melical,  geometriial,  injinite,  &c. 

The 
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The  two  Hrl\  of  tlicfe  are,  however,  more  generally 
known  or  dilUnguilhed  by  the  names  of  arithmetical  -iaii 
ginm:lncal progrelfion.  Tlicfe  fericles  liive  already  been 
explained  and  illudrated  in  the  article  Algr  ura,  par- 
ticularly  llic  two  firft  ;  it  therefore  only  remains,  in 
this  place,  to  add  a  little  to  what  has  already  been 
done  to  the  lall  of  thefe  ;  namely. 

Infinite  Seriks, 

Is  formed  by  dividing  the  numerator  of  a  fraflion 
by  its  den()minator,that  denominator  being  a  comf  oand 
quantity  ;  or  by  extraftlng  the  ro^t  of  a  furd. 

An  infinite  feries  \%^\\\\z\  converging  or  diverging. 

A  converging  feries  is  that  in  which  the  magnitude 
ofthefevcral  terms  gradually  dimiiiilh  ;  and  a  diver- 
ging feries  is  that  in  which  the  fucceffive  terms  increafe 
in  magnitude. 

The  /atu  Q'i  an  infinite  feries  is  the  order  in  which 
the  terms  are  obferved  to  proceed.  This  law  is  often 
eafily  difcovered  from  a  few  of  the  firft  terms  of  the 
feries ;  and  then  the  feries  maiy  be  continued  as  far  as 

may  be  thought  neceliary,  without  any  fartlier  divifion    ^„j  ^j^^  w"^Ahe  feries  is  obvious. 
or  evolution. 

An  infinite  feries,  as  his  already  been  obferved,  is 
obtained  by  divifion  or  evolution;  but  as  that  method 
is  very  tedious,  various  other  methods  have  been  pro- 
pofed  for  performing  the  fame  in  a  more  eafy  manner  ; 
as,  by  alfuming  a  feries  with  unknown  coefficients,  by 
the  binomial  theorem,  &c. 

I.  Of  the  Method  of  Series  by  Divi/lgn  and  Evolution^ 

Rule. 

Let  the  divifion  or  evolution  of  the  given  fraflion, 
which  is  to  be  converted  into  an  infinite  leries,  be  pcr- 
fortiied  as  in  Chapters  I.  and  IV.  of  our  article  Alge- 
bra, and  the  required  feries  will  be  obtained. 
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3-  Reduce  the  fraftion  ^^-±'^_  into  an  infinite  feries  >• 
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Hence  the  fraAIon- 


I .V 


=  i-f.v-j-.v'-|-x'-f.r«,  &c. 

From  infpeflion  of  the  terms  of  this  feries,  it  appears 
that  each  te^  n  is  formed  by  multiplying  the  precc  Jing 
te:m  liy  x  ;  and  hence  it  may  lie  continued  as  tar  as 
may  be  thought  neceliary  without  continuing  the  divi. 


Hence 
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the  law  of  the  feries  is  evident. 
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-2ay-^- 

-2<y 4_y' :£_ 

a 


a 

a         a 


^''^iy* 


&C, 


Wheace 
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' — ^ Wlience  ___._  =  i  _  _J  +  1.  — ^,  &.c. ,  anJ  ^^.j^^^^  nwltiplied  by  c'  +  2  c  y—f,  gives                       w>.^ 

each  term  is   found  by  multipljing  the  preceding  by  <'=«-■'  A  +  c'  Y> y  +  c'  CjJ +c'  D/.  &c. 

<-  and  increafing  the  coefficient  by  unity.  A^' B^'. 

7                  T    .  ./  .  .    T  I                    1-  •         •  c„-..  r  ,:.^  )  Now,  by  equatinir  the  coefficient?  of  the  homologous 

Andcvolu-      5.  L«.^"'  +  f  l-^  f  "verted  mto  an  mfia.te  fenes  ?  ^^^^^^  ^J^^^l^  ^^^^,  A, .'  B  +  2  .  A  =  ..  r  =  C  +  2. 

*^-                  "+'•■    )fl +  !_*_, +  ii_ i—  B— A=o,<:'  D   +  2<rC  —  B  =«,&c.;  \v  hence  A=: 

"        '        2j      bj        i6j'      laSx'  _            jA             2    „       A— 2,rB     I4.A      c  ^ 


i,  B  =  -i^  =  -i,  c=Aril5=L±i=i,D  = 


-+£)::+^  B_:Z!£^=^i^=--,  ace;  whence  - 


c 


za+  —  —  ) -. 

a       Sj-'        4'' 


4/J*  c'  f'  c'  f=.+  2c7-_y' 


4.)'  ^.  Required  the  fquare  root  of  a* — .v'  ? 


i 


4<j'      8.<*       64a*  bein,'  Iqiiarcd  gives 


Let  a^— A.'i=A  +  B.v'+C.v*  +    Dx\  &c.   which 


a' 


—  .v'i::A*  +  2AB.x'  +  B'  .V*  +  2  A  D  .v«,  &c. 


.v-      v*  •>-Mjil_   ••^'  +  2ACx*+2   BCa:». 

2^4._—       +__;^^^      64a*  Hence  A*=^%2  AB+  1  =0,  B'  +  2AC=  ff, 

X*    ,     X*  __  x'"        x"  3  A  D  +  2  B  C  =  »,    &c.     Then    A  =  «,  B  =  — 

8;;^'*"T6l'^     6:^"*'256a'«  _L  -_i_,  C  -  —  Jl'_-L-,  D=— ^=_i— 

— .  2A~       a-j'  2A-8fl''  A       i6as  ' 

__5.^j.j;; _._^ kc.  i  whence  a* — .v',T=<r — ' — ; ,  &c. 

64^'      644"        2563'"  '  i"      ^«'      JOdS 

Hence  the  fquare  rootofa'+x'=a+_— ^  +  _—  jjj_  p^^,^^  ^^^^^^_^  ^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^  /„<?;,„„/  ^,^,-7%  /«« 

(jn  Infinite  Series  by  the  Binomial  1  k-oran. 


-,  &c. 


9 


I28x'  _  As  this  method  h;is  already  been  ilUiftrated  in  the  An<l  liy  Sif 

In  continuing  the  operation,  thofe  terms  may  be  ne-    mticle  Alcekra,  we   Ih  ill  therefore  bri.Hy   lUtc  thclf^acNcw- 
^''leaed  whofe  dimer.fions  exceed  thofe  of  the  lall   term    theorem,  and  add  a  few  examples.  toiABino- 

to  which  the  root  is  to  be  ccniinued.  mialtlwa- 

Biaom'ml  Thiorem .  '<^^ '"  • 


»;— l/j 


II.  Of  the  Method  of  Stries  b :  ajfamiig  a  Series  •with  unlno-yan  „            ^               ^_^ 

Coefficients.  —  ~        w      _  „,        p,-_„       . 

-^  a-^-b^"  =  a    "     +T a    "     ^+~X— — Xa     »      ** 

*              Rule.     Affiime  a  feries  with  unknown  coefficients  " 

ofj^tf"     to  rcprefent  that  required.     Let  this  feries  be  multiplied  „,       f„_„     m—2n        -~'~ , , 

fumcdfc-     or  involved,  according  to  the   nature  of  the  qucllion  ;  "^IT^I^^""^    ^^     "     ''  '  ^'^' 

ri";           m,j  tiiequ.mtities  of  the  f.micdimenfion  being  put  equal  ^^                        •> 

to  each  other,  the  coefHcients  will  be  determined  ;  and  _m_  —       m 

hence  die  required  feries  will  be  known.  Orn  "  X   1   -4-i-l  —  ^    »  x/.i'".,  *    ,  "'     '"■"     *' 

X  -,  .^  '^T^  —  "XI-j X  — -}-—  X  V  — 

EiAMPi-Es-    I.    Let be  converted    mto  an  mn-  *  I                          n      a      n       2n      a^ 

HI      m — n      m — 2n      0  ' 

liitt  feries .'  AlTume  _L  =  A  +  B  x  +  C  -V  +  D.v '  +  +^  ^  "IT"  ^  ~T^~  ^  7^' 

ax 

li;A-',&;c  Examples. 

Then  this  anfumcd  feries    mult.plied  by  /i — x.  gives  ^ 

I  =  a  A  +  /7  B  A-  +  «  C  .v'  -»-  a  D  .v'  +  a  E  .Vj  &c.  1.  Let — 5^  be  converted  into   an  infinite  fe- 


_A.*-_B»'  —  C  Jt!  _Dx*,  &c. 


a  X- 


fl  X  ax—  x-]  =  =z.A  X 


Now,  bv  cquatin*;  the  coefficients  of  the  fame  powers     .     ,  t^^,„         " 

,'a  -pa  n        u  r\    lies:    iNOW .  ^  :z  a  x   ax  — x  \  —  =i- 

ofx,  wehave  a  A=  I,  a  B— A  =  o,.iC  — B  =5,  aD  a-^— .v^l  '  '  a  .vj 

_  C  =  «,  a  E— D=o,  &c.     Hence  A=:i,B=z:^         — J 

a  a  ' 


1— r^ 


■r  J £.     And  this  lad  exprcHlon,   being 

X        al 


..L,  C=iL=-i-,D=:  .^=-V,E  =  -i^  =JL, 

a'aa'  aa  a  a'  , 

1  I.     r  I  R-, ,„•«.,     „..  iiQVP    '     _'.•>■  comparad  with  the    general  theorem  gives -=-,  mz: 

&c.  ;  whence,  by  fubltitution,    we  nave =-+  ~  '^  °  °        a     " 


a 

—  1,  n—  Z.   Hence,  by  fubftitution,  we  have  -= 


a'      a^     a'  ^ 

2.  Convert  the  quantity Into  an  infinite  =  -I     y  1  —  \      —      ,  v  ' X  — —  i  X 

f'  +  2-J~y'  .ri      ^  a  —  iX.  4  a 

fines  r  1     .'    ./ 


SEW 


] 


S  E  IK 


i6a»  •    i2iia*' 
2.  Required  the  fquare  root  of  a*"  +x"  ? 
By   comparing  this  with   the  general  theorem,    we 
hxvea  :=  a',  b=:  x',  m—  1,  n  =:  2.    Hence,  by  fubllitii. 

tion,  the  ferics  becomes  <iXi+4x  —  +iX 

a'  2X2 


5t;o49K'*  ~  '  ^"'■'^  ><  ^"1     =  —  0.00CX30001 


Sum  of  the  pofitive  term?. 
Sum  of  tlic  negative  terms. 

Difference, 


1.0576096* 
o.co33i»8j 

1.OJ429083 
i 


a* 2x2      3x2 


4     *       „ 

^X— ,  &c.  =  a   X   1  +- 


8a' 


16./" 


12S,/' 


— ,    &c.      And  a'   —6'\i  = 


"''  yx' 


«     V     I __ J  fc.(. 

In  order  to    apply   this   t^  numbers,  let  the  fquare 
root  of  8j  be  requiied?  Now,    the    fqii.ire   root  of   S5 
s:  n/  8  1  +4 ;  hence  a=9,  and  x'  =  4. 
Then     1  = 

j^     _  ± _ 

2x81 
4  X  4 


2a' 
l6a* 


8xSiX«i 

4X4  X  J_      _ 
i6xSix8ix8i 


1. 000000 
C.024691 

o.ooo3«4 
0.000007 


Cube  root  of  600,         =:  8.43432664 

In  operations  of  this  kind,  the  neareQ  power  to  the 
given  number, whethergreater  or  lefs  than  it, is  to  be  ufed, 
as  by  thai  means  the  (cries  will  converge  more  quickly 

An  infinite   fcrtes    m.iy    be  involved  to  any  given  1° 

power,  or  any  propofed  root  of  a  given  fcries  may  be  '"^'"'"''on 
exlr^ided  b)  means  of  the  following  general  theorem        "'''^ "","'"' 

.:^'j:J^r  "*"•-'"-"■■  -■)■ = '  -. «-.°:  - 

'  '  rics. 


,  m—l  \ 


m —  I     m  —  » 


I  024394 
9 

9.219546 


Square  root  of  85  = 

true  except  the  laft  decimal. 

3.  Required  the  cu  'C  not  of /j'+i'  ? 

This  being  compared  with  the  general  theorem  gives 
a  =  x\f--  >'■  m—  1,  n  =   ^.      Hefice  <? '   4-  /'Mt  = 


1—6 


X— ,  &.C.  =  a  X    I  4--^ 
*"  3x' 


5y 


8i> 


-i^_,  &c.     Anda>— iMT=a  X  I  — ^— — .— 
243.V"  3« '      9* 

8ix'      243x'^  

Let  the  cube  root  of  600  be  required .'  Now  6co)  7 
=  8X14-  /AIt-  Then  ^' =  88,  x'  =5J2,ot=  I, 
and  0  =  3. 


•len         I 
3x> 
9x» 

Six' 

8« 
~         3x512 

—       T     X 

512 

=    ^x^.|'       = 

l.OOOOOCOO 

0.05729166 
0.00328233 
0x0031341 

ley'* 
243X'* 

22  V  ■  '  _ 

'  in    * 

=  ^°J    X      TTT             =     _ 

■^\    X    Tt-^l                   = 
I  <  A      ..      II  8    IS 

0.00003591 
0.00000453 
o.ooooQo6(i 

72(;x" 

»-54v" 
c6i  *  '« 

2        ?        +        s    ■ 


+ », .  :izil  .ULizl  f-ZLS.  4^ '''-  4  i  V 
234 

z  3       ^  l+*'a' 

•r    m  . 2(j  .{    ,  , 

2  t  +/'tf 

m — I    n). — 2   m — ?    ot — 4.  m — e  '" — 6  , 

6  * 


23  456'  * 

+  « .  ""'  ."'~2  ,'"—3  .!^zz.4_3/'  —  Si*,: 

r63V 
l4^'' 


+  OT. 


*  3  4  5 

m  —  I   m  —  2   w  —  3   m 

3 


—  1   m  —  z     OT  — 3  f.^*''" 
--.a  ^\6bcd 


m  —  1       OT  —  2SI   -^ 
Id' 


+  ma 


Nev 
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Now  each  term  of  the  given  feries  is  to  be  compared    above  theorem  ;  and  by  fubftitution  in  tlie  fecond,  the     Scilex 
Titli  the  correfpoiidenc  terms  in  the  firft  part  of  the    fcveral  terms  of  the  requiredfe'ies  will  be  obtained.         >-'>'-» 

ExAMTLES. 

I/?.  What  is  the  fquarc  of  the  feries  j— jr '  -\ry'—f  +  &c.  ? 

Bjr  comparing  this  with  tSe  general  theorem,  we  find  zz=y,  az=  i,l>z=9,  c=~i,  d=  e,  g=—i,  Icc-  and 

«  =  2;whcnce  y—y^^/—y'\'=y'  X  {l—2ax'  +  c'  x' —  2  f  ^  .v«v,  &c.  =jy- X  (1—2^'  +  3J''— 4/). 

+  2  e  X* —  3  f  x^J 

Sec.  =  ;•' —  ij''  +  •»/  —  4.''''  &c. 

2J.  Required  the  tounh  power  of  the  feries  i  +a-}--'  +  x',  &:c.? 
Here  cr  =  1 .  a  =  I .  /  =  l,C=  \,d=   I,  &  w  z=  4. 

Then'i  +  .v+a,' +x',&c.|*  =1  J^^bx  +  6b^  x'  +  ^ b' x'' +  b*  .-:\  kc. 

-J-  4  c         -\-  \  2  b  c  -{■  \2  b'c 
+   \d       ■{■  6  c* 

+  12  b  d 

+  4' 
=  1   +4x4-    10. v'  +    2C:.v'  +  35  .x',  &C. 

4i,  What  is  the  fquare  of  J-  +_!_+  —-+-—.  &c. 

In  this  cafe  s  =— .  x=— ,  <i=i,i—  i,rr:i,£^=l,&w=2. 

Then  i_+A  +  -L,&c>=— x(i  +2iX— +i'X-i  +  2  3  ^  X -^  +  2  ^J  x  ^T'  ^c- 
X  ^  x'       x^  I         x'       ^  X  .V-  x3  X* 

+  2C         +   2   d  +    f> 

+  2e 


=       4x(.+  i.    +4  +  ^,    +     4,  Sec.) 

X*  ^  X  X-  .\  '  X*  ' 


L+±     +    J-    +     ±    +     5      &c. 
.■'^x»    ^     X*  xS  X* 


I 


uh,  \\Tiat  is  tlie  fquare  root  of r 

r'— - +±-  — 1_+ :i-,  &c. 


The  quantity  reduced  is    i_  x 


2/-'      4r'       Or''       8r8 

In  this  example  =  =r — ^  x  =  s',  o  =  ij  i  = ,  c  =  -i_,  i/  = i,  f;r.  and  m  zz — _'  m  —  i  =  — 

/■'  2r'  4r*  6r'  -— 

=—  1,  Sec. 


4         3  64 


Then    rr— TJ =  7  ^  V  '  +— +  ,^7".  +  T^.'  «^'^- 


2        4r- 


3 


8r*       32r» 
I 


+ 


izr" 

+    — J    +    :    +    1  &C. 

r            4r'           32,-  3S.^r' 

/Tjrmonic  5e)!;Aj,  a  feries  of  terms  formed  in  harmoni-  Again,  let  x  be  the  fourth   term,  to  find   which   In,       *« 

Of  Jhar-  *^*^  P'"°P'"'''''"*     It  ha';  been  already   ohfcrved  in  the  terms  of  a  and  i,  wc  have                                                       ihl^'cx" 

monicalfe  ='-^'^'<^'«  ^'""'°'^'^"'<    '^"'*t  '*    '^'if"   numbers  be  in  liar-  ,            ab      .  _  a3^ tcndin/jli 

lies.            monical  prop'rlion,  the  fiift  is  to  thethiid  as  the  dif-  ^rx::/;         ^^L/,  '    2a— b       "  •                      fcr.cs. 

ference  between  the  firll  and  fecond  is  to  the  difference  „b                   ab^ 

between  the  fecond  and  ihiid.  Then  i  x .    x  =  — — j  —  ^x 

Let  a,  i,  and  x  be  three  terms  in  harmonical  proper-  ,  ; ''T-.               /» 

tion:then«:x::«_i:*_«                            ^    '^  il^jA- .x=  _  ii- 

■wherxeox  — ix  =ai_ax.  ^    — *            ^''~'^ 

*nd  2ax— ^x=<i4  x  =  _f£!_  .  _ifll^  =-_^_; 

then.v= _.    Hence  the  three  fira  ^                    ab           ab 

'  "     •*  therefore  the  four  firft  terms  are  a.b- 


Cenns  of  this  feries  i,  a,  h-±^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^  f^^;^^  i^  obvioSi^d  it"  maj  be 


2a 


continued 


I 


Sexiet. 


continued  as  follow?,  a.  b. 
ab 


S  E  R 

al 


al 


la  —  b  ' 
,  &c.  and  ihe  «"'  term  i>  : 


3  a 2« 

ab 


a^b 

4"— T^. 


97    3 
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I.? 

The  fira 
tcrn\  Icfi 
than  the 
fecond,  and 
boihpo- 
fltivc,  the 
fcrles  will 
become  ne- 
gative. 
14 
But  if  the 
firft  is 
greater 
than  tha 
fecond,  the 
ferics  is  af- 
firmative, 

15 

The  reci- 
proculb  of 
an  arith- 
metical 
|)rogrcf- 
lion  in  har- 
monical 
proportion, 
and  con- 
Tcrfely. 
16 
Summa- 
tion of  a 
recurring 
ficries. 


5  a  —  4b'  n — I.  a  —  n — z.b 

If,  in  a  ferics  of  terms  in  harmonical  proportion,  a  and 
i  be  two  aflirmatlve  quiintities,  and  fuch  that  a..:^^  ; 
then  this  fcrles,  which  is  pofitive  at  firft,  will  become 
negative  as  foon  as  «  —  2  .  b  exceeds  n  —  I  .a.  But  if 
a~^b,  the  feries  will  converge,  and  although  produced 
to  infinity  will  not  become  negative. 

Let  a  and  b  be  equal  to  2  and  i  refpeiflively  ;  then 
thisferiei  becomes  -i-i-r-l.  ^c-  and  fince,  if  each  teim 
of  an  haimnnical  feries  be  divided  by  the  fame  quantity, 
the  feries  will  llill  be  harmonical.  Therefore  I  t-t-t-T' 
&c.  is  an  liarmonical  feries  :  whence  the  denominators  of 
this  feries  form  a  feries  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  pro- 
giefllon  ;  and  convevfelv,  the  reciprocals  of  an  aritlime- 
tical  progrefllon  are  in  harmonical  proportion. 

Recurring  Ssries,  a  feiies  of  which  any  term  is  form- 
ed by  the  addition  of  a  ceitain  number  of  preceding 
term-,muliiplied  or  divided  by  any  determinate  numbers 
whether  pofuive  or  negative.  Thus  2.  3.  19.  loi.  543. 
2917.  i567i,&c.  is  a  recurring  feries,  each  term  of 
wh'ch  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  two  preceding 
rerms,  the  firft  cf  which  being  previoully  multiplied  by 
the  conrtant  quantity  2  and  the  other  by  5.  Thus  the 
third  term  19=2x2  +  3X5;   the  fouith   term  101  = 

3X2+19X5. &"-■• 

Th-j  ^rincip.il  operation  in  a  feries  of  this  nature  is 
that  of  tinding  its  fum. — For  this  purpofe,  tl.e  two  firft 
and  two  laft  terms  of  the  Icries  mull  be  given,  together 
with  the  conftanc  multipliers. 

Let  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  &c.  be  any  number  of  terms  of  a 
feries  formed  according  to  the  abuve  law,  each  fuc- 
ctflive  term  being  equil  to  the  fum  of  the  produfts 
cf  the  two  preceding  terms,  the  firft  being  multiplied 
by  the  given  quantity  m,  and  the  other  by  the  given 
quantity  n.  Hence  we  will  have  the  following  feries 
of  equations  c  =z  m  a  ■\-  n  I,  d  =.  m  b  -{■  n  c,  e=.  m  c  ■\- 
n  d,f—  md  +  ne,  &c.  Then  adding  thcfe  eqnation?, 
we  obtain  c  +  d  -{-  e  +/zr  >v  x<'+b-[-c-\-d+nX 
/,  ^  c  ^  J  ^  e.  Now  the  fivft  member  of  this  equation 
is  the  fum  of  all  the  termi  except  the  two  firft  ;  the 
quantity  by  which  tn  is  multiplied  in  the  iecond  mem- 
ber is  the  fum  of  all  the  terms  exc?pt  the  two  laft ;  and 
that  by  which  n  is  multiplied  is  the  fum  of  all  the  terms 
except  the  firft  and  laft^  Now  let  /  =  fum  oi  the  feries  ; 
2  — b—m 


Rfo:rf.t,n  of  Si.ktf.i  is  the  method  of  i»l'ng  t!ie 
value  of  the  quantity  whofe  feveral  powers  are  involved 
in  a  feries,  in  terms  of  the  quantity  which  is  equal  to 
the  given  feries. 

In  Older  to  this,  a  ferics  muft  be  aflumed,  which  be- 
ing involved  and  fubftituted  for  the  quantity  equal  to 
the  feries,  and  its  powers,  neglefling  thofe  terms  whofe 
poweis  exceed  the  higheft  power  to  wliich  it  is  pro- 
pofed  to  extend  the  feries. 

Let  it  be  required  to  revert  the  feries  a  x-if.b  x}  + 
f  .v'+^v*+f  *',  &c.=:^' ;  or,  to  find  .x  in  an  infinite 
feries  expreflcd  in  the  powers  of  ji. 

Subftitutej"  for  .y,  and  the  indices  of  the  powers  ot 
y  in  the  equation  will  be  11,  2  n,  ^  n,  &c.  and  i,  there- 
fore n=l  ;  and  the  differences  are  o.  i.  2.  3.  4.  5.  &c. 
Hence,  in  this  cafe,  the  feries  to  be  alfumed  is  A^  +  B;!' 
-f-Cj'+D^'',  &c.  which  being  involved  and  fubftitu- 
ted for  the  refpsclivc  powers  of  a-,  then  we  have. 

ax  =     a  A^  +  aB/ +  aC>''  +aD>',&c.  1 

+  bBY^^'-\=y 
<r.v'=  +cAy  +  icA'By\Scc.\ 

d.x*=  +dAy,Scc.} 

Whence^   by  comparing    the    homologous    terms, 

we  have   a  Ay  —y  ;  therefore  A  =  — ,  B  =  — ,  C 


then  J 
Hence  s=:  '■ 


Xf+/+" 


X  s  —  e- 
X  a 


/  + 


X  /— a- 

+/—'!  — I; 


-f 


Two  laft  terms 
Sum 


Sum 


—  2  +  3 

2  +  5—1=6 

Vol.  XVn. 


115671 
1   2317 
i85b8 

37176 

115541 

? 

'•553'^ 
19256  rr  Sura  of  the  feries 


(  =  - 
(  = 


2i5A  B  +  f  A5 


)  = 


a 
2  b' 


D 


—         2^AC+^B'  +  3gA'B  +  ^AS 


§  abc — 5^' — n^d 


.,  Sic.  and    confequently  x  —  L.  — 


'-^  + 


2  b' 


■  ac  >;  b^ — t;abc  +  i7'd 

. ^j,3_^ ^-^ Xy\&C, 


iplei 


w  +  n  —  I 

Let  the  fum  of  the  firll  feven  terms  of  the  above 
feries  be  required  ? 


ij.  Let K—  —  +  —  —  — ,  &c.  =y.     There  a  be- 
234 

ing  in  this  cafe  equal  to  l,b  = ,  c  — ,  d  =  —  — 

"  234. 

&c.  we  fliall,  by  fubftituting  thefe  values,  have  x  =:y  + 

yl+yl+ylscc. 

2         6        24 

2d,  Let  .\-  —  x'  +  A-'  —X*  +  .v',  &c.  =_)•;  to  fin  J 
x> 

In  this  example  we  have  x—  x,  a—  i,b  —  —  i. 


Firft  term  2 

Laft  term  15671 

Sum  15673 

"        - 5 

78365 


&c.  =y+/  +>•'  +y'> 


id.  Let  a  =  r + 

^  2  r        24r' 

&c.  to  firid  X  ? 

Put  r  —  a  —  v;  then  v  —  ' —  - 


^■« 


720r* 


T  + 


4032^' 


24 


20r* 


By  comparifon  we  find  .v  —  x'',y  ~  v. 


7  2  o  r  5 
PP 


,d  = 


—  1 

4032  r'' 


&c. 


Serici. 


Hecce 


iictic*. 
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I  I  I  2.  Required  the  fum  of  the  feries  i'  +  2'  +  3* ,n',      Scrits. 

-7— J  Tsl"         i440r~        or  I, +  4 +  9 +16 nl  >— ^r-* 

Hsnce  x'  =  2  ri»  —  Z-i- —  v*  + ■ —        Let  A«'  +  B  «'  +  C  n,  according  to  the  aforefaij 

_J '  obfervations,  be  aifunied  =  1'  +  2' +3' «' ;  then, 

^•^  '  3  ^z"  as  in    the  preceding  cafe,  we  fliall  have  A  X  n-+-  il' 

t>',  &C.  =  2rv+  -L  v'-+  -^t'  +  ^r— T'"''  ^"^^  +  ^  X  "+  il'  +  C  X  n+  i  =  l'  +  2'  +  3* n^  X 

3  ''^  ^  C,  \J         r  -,'  »  +  il*  ;  that  is,  by  involving  n  +  i  to  itsfeveial  pow- 

vhence  x  =  v^2  r  i.  x  ( '  + h  4—7  +  i^x  "s,  A;;'+3An'  +  3An  +  A -)-B  «' +  2  B«+D 

V  w  «6ar  8y6r'  +c«4- C  =  .  ^  +  2'  +  3  "--^  +  "T^h  ;  from  ^vh,ch 

San^auon  of  S.^.f.s  is  the  niethod    of  finding   the  f^^traalng  the  iorn.er  equation^  obtain^  3  A  «'  + 

fum  of  tlie  terms  of  an  infinite  feries  produced   to  in.  3  A  h  +  A  +  2B  «  +B+C  (_»+  i|   )  =  «    +2r:+i  ; 

finity,  or  the  fum  of  any  number  of  terms  of  fuch  a  and  confequently  3  A  —  i  xn^H-3A+  ^B  —  2X'i 

feiits.  +A  +  B  +  C  —  1=  o;  whence  3  A  —  i  =  o,  3  A 

The  value  of  any  arithmetical  feries,  asi'+2*  +  3'  +2B— 2  =  c,  andA+B+C  —  1  =0;  therefore 

+  4' n',  varies  according  as  (ri)  the  number  ^  —    '     3  —   ^  —  3  -A  _  j^    q  _    ^  ^^ B  =:  -'• 

of  its  terms  varies ;  and  therelore,  it  it  can  be  exprefs-  '  3  "'  ' 

ed  in  a  eeneral  manner,  it  mull  be  explicable  by  n  and  ,«',«',« 

its  powers  with    determinate    coeflkients ;    and    thole  and  confequently  i  +  4  +  9  +  >6 „  =  _4- _ +_ 

powers,   In  this  cafe,  muft  be  rational,  or  fuch  whofe  _ _     — — 

iiidices  are  whole  pofitive  numbers  ;  bec.uife  the  progref-  or  - — — "*"  '  '  ^  "  ~tj.^ 

lion,  being  a  wliole  number,  cannot  admit  of  furd  quan>  6 

ttes.     Laftly,  it  will  appear  that  the  greateft  of  the  What  is  the  fum  of  the  ten  firft  terms  of  the  feries 

faid  indices  cannot  exceed  the  common  index   of  the         1"  4-  2'  +  3',  &c.  i 

ieries  by  more  than  unity  :   for,  otherwife,  when  «  is  _  1       «  '«+  i  •  2n+  i  _   lox  11x21 

taken  indefinitely  great,  the  liigheft  power  of  «  would         ^™"  n  -  10,  tlien 

be  indefinitely  greater  than  the  fum  of  all  the  reft  of  _  ,^r 

the  terms.  ,_  Required  the  fum  of  the  feries  i '+2'+3'-{-4' n' 

Thus  the  higheft  power  of  /;,  in  an  expreffion  exhi-        ^^  j  +  8^-27  +  6ji....n'  ? 
biting  the   value  of  1'  +  2"  +  3^  +  4'.../j'-,  cannot  be        jjy  puttinc;  A  n*  +  15  «'  +  C  n'  +  D  «  =  i  +  8  + 

greater  than  «'  ;  for  i'  4-  2'  +  3'  +  4'....«'  is  mamfeft-  ^7  4.  64  ...«"'  ;  and  proceeding  as  above,  we  (h.\\\  have 

ly  lefs  than?;',  orn' + /;"  4- «' +,  &c.  continued  to  n  ^  A  n^  +6  a  n+  ^a,i+  A  +  ^H  n'  +  3Bn+B4-   2Ca 
terms ;  but  «\   when  n  is  indefinitely  great,   .s   mdefi-         c  4-  D  (  =  TTu^ )  =  «'  +  3  «'  +  i,  and  therefore, 

nitely  greater  than  n',  or  any  other  inferior  power  ot  Jl ^ — !— £ ->      — — - — •- 

H,  and  therefore  cannot  enter  into  the  equation.      'J'hls  4A— i  X«'+  6  A  4-  3  li—i-x.''-+  4  A  +  3B  +  2C— 3 

beintr  pr'jmifed,  the  method  of  inveftigation  may  be  as  X«  +  A  +  B  +  C4-D— 1  =  0.     Hence  A  =  y, 

follows:  B  (=J^-^)  =  i,  C  (^3-4A-3j)  ^  ^, 
Examples.  3  ^ 

^       .     ,    ,     .  r  c^     r-  .  Df  =  l  — A — B  —  C)  =  o;  and  therefore  i' +  2» 

1.  Required  the  fum  of  n  terms  ol  tlie  fenes  i  +  2  4-         *■  ,         ,        ,  ,     , 

3  +  4-K...«?  4-3'  +4' „^  =  'll  +  'iL+I!:,or^'Oi!l±n' 

LctA«'->-BH  be  alTumed,  according  to  the  fore-  424  4 

•going  obfervations,  as  an  unlverfd  exprelhon  for  the  In  the  very  fame  manner  it  -will  be  toimd,  that 

value  of  I  +  2  +  3  4-  4.  ...«,  where   A  and  B  repie-  j  4  ^  j'*  4-  3* n*  =  ll +—   +  — - 

fer.t  unknown  but  determinate  quantities.     Theretore,  ^     5         2  3       30 

Inice  the   equation    is  fuppofed    to    hold    univerfally,       j    ,    ,!    ,      5  s— ""j- "'  4.  5^1* "' 

■whatfoever  is  the  number  of  terms,  it  is  evident,  that  if  '      '    "    +3    "  ~"    g"""  "^     ^    12        Ti 

the  r.umber  of  terms  be  increafed  by  unity,  or,  which  ^i     „«       „s      „i       ^ 

is  the  fame  thing,  if  »  +  r  be  wrote  therein  inllead  of  '     +2     +3     "    — — "^T'^'i g'^a^' 

„,  tl-^_eqaation  will   ftiU  fubfift  ;    and  we  fhalljiave  ^,j^^^   .^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  7.^^   Urms  of  the  fedes 

A  X  «+  '1'  +  C  X  «  +  1  =  1  +24-  34-4 n+/;— 1.         i  > -f.2 '  +  3',  &c  .  ? 

From  which  the  firfc  equation  being   fubtrai5ted,  there  ,      —  ,;  ^^^ 

remains  Ax"7+7|'— A«'-hBx«— 1— B«:=«+  I  ;  «  =  10,  then  ^ 1±_L  = -—=25  X  121 

this  contraaed    will    be2An-}-A  +  B  =  »4-i;  "^  '* 

whence  we  have  2A— iXn  +  A+B  —  1=0:  ^_   Required  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  tlie  feries  of  trl- 

■VVhtrefore,  by  taking  2  A  —  i  =0,  and  A  +  B  —  1         angular  numbers  o,  i,  3,  6,  10 ».  ? 

^  o,  we  have  A  =  i,  and  B  :;  -.  ;  and  confequently        ^et  A  >;'  +  B  h"-  +  C  «  =  o,  1,  2,  3 «,  =  /.— 

1  +  2+34-  4 H  (   =An'  +  Bn)  = J-—  =:  Now  the  n  +  Ttli  term  of  this  feries,  by  Example  2,  is 

■-  '  ^        ^  "Ji+H.     Then  A.  «  +  il'    -f   B  .T+Tf--  .  C . 

n  X  11+  1,  2        2  III  'I 

Wha't  is  the  fum  of  the  ten  Gift  terms  of  the  feries  ^~+ ~  =  ^  +  "1  +  "-.     Now,  the    firft  equation  be- 

1  +  2  +  3,  &c. .  fubtraifled  from  tills,  we  have  3  A  »'  -f  3  A  -f  2  B 

Inth«cafe«=jo,then — -= 55-  vr  n  4-  A  -f  B-t-C=—  -4-  -.  Or,  3  An'  +3A«+ 

A 


Ptri<-». 
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'  A+  C= -+T^B  x«  — B. 
2 

\\Tieiice,  by   equating   tl:e  homologous  term?,    we 

Lave  3  A  =  i,  and  A  =  -tf  :  4  —  2  B  =  3  A  ;  whence 

2  B  =  i  —  {-  =  0,  A  +  C=—  B.     Hence  C  =  —  |. 

Now,   thefe    values    being    fubftituted    ia    the   above 

equation,  gives  the  fum  =  —  — -=r 


S  E  R 


The  difference  of  thcfeferies  is — 


which  reduced  becomes 


n  +  a —  I  X 


film  of  «  terms  of  this  ferles  will  be  — : — it — ! — it — 

1-2.3 
By  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner,  the  fum  of  « 
terms  of  pyramidal  numbers,  i,  4.,  10,   20,  35,  &c 

„  will  be  found  =  I^£Tli£±l^fL±J.       And 

. '  •      *       •      3       •     .4  , 
the  fum  of  any  feries  of  figurate  numbers  is  determined 
by  a  like  formula,  the  law  of  continuation  being  obvi- 
ous. 

What  is  tlie  fum  of  the  ten  firft  terms  of  triangular 
numbers  i,  3,  6,  10,  15,  &c.  ?      

Here  n=ioj   then — '■ -p 

1.2.3  " 

=  220. 

c.  Let  the  fum   of   the  feries  i_  +  -1_  +  -i-  conti- 

nucd  to  n  terms  be  required  ? 

If  we  multiply  this  feries   indefinitely  continued  by 


R —  i|>,  or  R'  —  2  R  +  I,  the  produil  is  R  ;  there- 
fore tlie  amount  of  the  indefinite  feries  is  — ;i,  and 

R— il 

the  fum  of  n  terms  may  be  found  by  fubtrading  the 
terms  after  the  «th  from  that  amount.     Now,  the  terms 

after  the  »th  are  ^-it U  -— ,  &c.  which  may 

R"+i  R'  +  2  ^ 

be  divided  into  the  tv.-o  following  feries  : 

XT-  n     1     .,     I      ,     I      ,      I      o      n  I 

F.rft.  ^^  X  j^Jj^H^.  &-  =  j^.  X  J—-. 

Second,  ±  X  —  +  -^  +  -^,  &c.  =  -i-  X  =^-=. 
R"       K       R'^R''  R'l       R— !('• 

Now,  if  we  write  a  for  — '  and  r  for  R —  i,  and 

fubtra<.'l  the  fum   of  thcfe  two  feries  from  the  amount 
ot  the  propofe J  leries  indefinitely  continued,  the  remain- 


der will  be  found  =: 


xR- 


r 


6.  Let  the  fum  of  the  feries  — 


Li -f  1-3 


«  R      '     «  R'  n  iV 

&c.  be  required  ? 

This  feries  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing. 

'       L      I         o 

r^-"r1'^'^-  = 


rirft,    "    +     " 
»  R      «  R 

-  + 

1 

n 

-,e. 

c.  = 

i- 

1  —  (1. 

r 

Second,  — ;r+- 
n  R 

2 

nR' 

+  - 

n 

3 
K3' 

Sec. 

=  1> 

a 

&c.  =  1  X  L 

» 

r 

a 
-  X 

R- 

/7 

1  I  ! 

R  ^  R'  "*■  Ri 


To  proceed  farther  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the  li- 
mits aliigned  for  this  article ;  we  mull  therefore  refer 
thafe  who  require  more  information  on  this  fubjeift  to 
the  following  authors. — Bercrand's  Dl-jy.oppiHi:r.t,  &c. 
vol.  I  ;  Dodfon's  Mathematical  Repofitory,  vol.  i  ;  E- 
merfon's  Algebra  ;  Appendix  to  Gravelcnd's  Algebra  ; 
Hutton's  Paper  on  Cubic  Equations  and  Infinite  Sc. 
ries,  in  the  Philofopliical  Tranfaclions  for  1780  ;  M.ic- 
laurin's  Fluxions:  Malcolm's  Arithmetic  ;  Mafcr;'s  .'\n- 
nuities  ;  and  S:rij!torcs  Logaril/jimci,kc.  ;  De  Mcivre's 
Doftrine  of  Chances,  and  a  Paper  by  die  fame  author  ii» 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  n*  24.0  :  Slmpfou's  Al- 
gebra, Eifays,  Fluxion?,  and  Mifcellanies  }  Sterling's 
Summa.'ia  el  Inler^elatia  Scrierum  ;  Syntagma  Malhejios, 
&c. 

SERINGAPATAM,  the  capital  of  Myfore,  the 
dominions  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  is  fituated  in  an  illand 
of  ilieCavery  river,  about  290  or  300  miles  from  Ma- 
dras. The  ifland,  upon  furvey,  appeared  to  be  about 
four  miles  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
acrcfi  the  middle,  where  it  is  likewife  higheft,  whence 
it  gradually  falls  and  narrows  towards  the  extremitier. 
The  weft  end  of  the  illand,  on  which  there  is  a  fort  of 
conliderable  ftrength,  llopes  more,  efpecially  toward.": 
the  north  ;  and  the  ground  riimg  on  die  oppofile  lide 
of  the  river  commands  a  diftincl  view  of  every  part  of 
the  fort.  The  fvjrt  and  outworks  occupy  about  a  mile 
of  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland,  and  are  diftlnguifhed  by 
magnificent  buildings,  and  ancient  Hindoo  pagoJas, 
contrafted  with  the  more  lofty  iind  fplendid  monuments 
lately  laifed  in  honour  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The 
great  garden,  called  the  haul  Baug,  covers  about  as 
much  of  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland  as  the  fort  and  out- 
works do  of  the  weft  ;  and  the  whi;le  intermediate  fp.ice, 
except  a  fm.ill  inclofure,  on  the  north  bank  near  the  fort, 
was  before  the  laft  war,  filled  with  houfcs,  and  Ibrmed 
an  extenfive  fuburb,  of  which  the  greateft  part  was  dc- 
ftroyed  by  Tippoo  to  make  room  for  batteries  to  de- 
fend the  ifland  when  attacked  by  the  combined  ftirccs 
of  Earl  Cornwallis  and  the  Mahratta  chiefs  in  Fcbrnii- 
ly  1792.  This  fuburb,  or  town  of  modern  ftruclure, 
is  about  half  a  mile  fquare,  divided  into  regular  crol's 
ftreets,  all  wide,  and  ftiaded  on  each  fide  by  trees.  It 
ib  furrounded  by  a  ftrong  mud  wall,  coiitains  many  gord 
houfef,and  feems  to  have  been  prcfcrvsd  by  ti»e  Sultan 
for  the  accommodation  of  merchants,  and  for  ih.c  con- 
venience of  trorps  llationed  on  that  part  of  the  iflanj 
for  its  defence.  A  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  tov.ii 
is  the  entrance  to  die  great  garden,  which  was  laid  out 
in  regular  (hady  wa  ks  ot  large  cyprcfs  trees,  and 
abounding  witli  fruit-trees,  flowers,  and  vegetables  of 
every  d;fcription.  It  poffelfed  .ill  the  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  a  country  rctiremen:,  and  was  dignified  by 
the  maufoleum  of  Hyder  the  late  fultan,  and  a  iiiperb 
new  palace  built  by  hlsfon.  Tiiis  noble  garden  was 
devoted  to  deftruft  on  ;  and  the  trees  which  had  fh  ided 
dieir  proud  matter,  and  contributed  to  his  pleafures, 
were  formed  into  the  means  of  protiiling  his  enemies 
in  fubverting  his  empire.  Before  dial  event,  fo  glori- 
ous to  the  arms  of  England,  this  infuUted  jnctropclin 
Pp   2  {lays 
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SerinRhaiM  (fays  Major  Dirom)  mull  have  been  the  richefl,  moft    who,  together  with  the  Siphnii,  joined  Greece  againft 

I  convenient,  and  breauliful  Ijiot  polleired  iu  the  prefent    Xerxes,    were  aln-.oft.  the  only   iflanders  who  refufed 

Sirlphus.    ^o-c  bv  any  native  prince  in  India;  but  when  the  alhes    to    give  him  earth  and  water  in  token  of  i'ubmiliion, 

''^'''"""  lel[  it',  the  Sultan's  fort  and  city  only  remained  in  re-    (Herodotus).     Scriphea  Rami,  a  proveribial  faying  con- 

pair  amidrt  all  the  wrecks  of  his  former  grandeur,  the    earning  a  perfou  who  can  neither  fing  nor  fay  ;  frogs  in 

ifiand  prefenting  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  wretch-    this  ifland  being  faid  to  be  dumb,  (Piiny ). 

td  b.uiccnefs.     Tippoo  h  a  man  of  talents,  enterprife,        SERMON,  a  dlfcourfe  delivered  in  public,  for  the 

and  great  wealth  ;   but  ia  the  opinion  of   our  author, 

the  leniauiing  years  of  his  ill-fated  life  will  be  unequal 

10  renew  the  beauties  of  his  terrellrial  paradife.  N.  Lat. 

I  2"  31'  45".  E.Long.  96"  46'  45". 
SERINGHAM,    an    ifland  of  IndoQan,    formed 


purpofe  of  religious  inflruftion  and  improvement. 

Funeral  Sf.rmo.v.      Se,-  Fl!<f.r.u.  Ortilious. 

SERON  OF  ALMONDS,  is  the  quantity  of  two  hun- 
dred weight  ;  of  anife  ieed,  it  is  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred ;  of  Cuftile  f^ap,  from  tv/o  hundred  and  an  half  to 


about  fix  miles  north-well  of  Trinchinopoly  by  the  river  three  hundred  and  three  quarters. 

Cavcry,  which  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches  :  that  to  SEROSITY,  in  medicine,   the  watery  part  of  the 

iJie    northward    takes    the  name  of  Cohrovi,  but  the  blood. 

fouthern  branch  preferves  its  old    name  the  Cavery.  SERPENS,    in    aftronoiTiy,    a  conftellation  in  the 

Each  of  thefe  rivers,  after  a  courfe  of  about  90  miles,  nortliern  hemifphere,  called  more  particularly  Serpens 

empty  ihemfslves  into  the  fea  ;  the  Coleroon  at   Devi-  Oph'iuchi.     The    flars  in  the  conrtcUation    Serpens,  in 

cottah,  and  the  Cavery  near  Tranqusbar,  at  about  20  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  are  iS  ;  in  Tycho's,  13  ;  in  He- 

mlles  dirtance  from  one  another.     In  th.is  ifland  facing  velius's,  22  ;  and  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  64. 

Trinchinopoly,  Hood  a  famous  pagoda  furrounded  by  SFitrfs-s  Biceps,  or  Double-headed  Snake  ;  a  nionftcr 

feven  fquaie  walls  of  ilone,   27  feet  high  and  four  feet  of  the  ferpent  kind  there  being  no  permanent  fpccies 

thick.     The  fnace  between    the  outward    and  fecond  of    this    conformation.      That    reprefented    on    Plate 

walls  meafured   ^10  feet,  and  fo  proporlionably  of  the  CCCCXLIX.  and  copied  from  Edwards,  came  from 

reft.     Each  end  Jiure  had  fourlarr'e  gates,  with  a  high  the  illand  of  Barbadoes  ;  and  was  faid  to  have  been  ta- 

towcr  ;  which  were  placed,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  ken  out  of  an  egg  of  the  lize  of  a  fmall  pulht's  egg  by 

fide  of  ll;e  inclofurc,  and  oppofite  to  the  four  cardinal  a  man  who  found  it  under-ground  as  he  was  digging, 

p.'ints.     The  outward  wall  was  about  four  miles  in  cir-  The  heads  were  not  in  an  hozont.al  pofition  when  the 

cumference,  and  its  gatew.iy  to  thcfouth  was  ornament-  fnake  lay  on  its  belly,  but  inclined  to  each  other  on 

cd  with  pillars,  fome  of  which  were  iingle  ilones  33  feet  their  under-fides  leaving  an  opening  for  the  throat  to 

in  lenfTth  and  five  in  diameitr  ;  while  thofe  that  formed  come  in  bstwesn  the  two  headb  underneath,  as  is  e.\- 

the  rocf  were  llill  l.irger;  and  in  the  in:iioft  inclofure  preficd  at   A.     The  upper  fide,  for  the  whole  length, 

were  the  chapel?. About  half  a  mile  to  the  eal\  was  was  covered  witli  fniall  fcalcs,  falling  one  over  another  ; 

another  large  pagoda  CA]lid  ^umUiiJlna,  which  had  but  the  belly  was  c^-vered  witli  iingle  fcales  runr.iag  acrofs 

one  inclofur^.  it,  in  the  form  of  h.ilf  rings       It  was  all  over  of  a  yel- 

The  pa'^odaof  Scrin-'ham  was  held  in  great  venera-  lowiih  colour,  without  any  fpots  or  variation.    Mr  Ed- 

tim    froni^abeliefth'.t  it  contained  die  identical  image  wards  alio  infc:m3  u',  that  a  perfon  brought  to  him 

of  the  "od  Wiilncuworlhipped  by  Drama;  and  pilgrims  a  common  Englilh  frakc,  which  had  two  heads  quite 

came  here  from  all  parts  of  India  with  offerings  clmo-  feparate  from  each  other,  the  necks  parting  about  an 

n'cy  to  procure  abfohr.ion.     A  large  part  of  the  reve-  inch  from  the  head. 

nut    of   the  ifland   was  allotted  for    maintenance    of  Serpens,    Serpent,    in  the  Linnaean  fyfl.em  of  zoo- 

theBramins  who  inhabited  the  pagoda;  and  thefe,  with  logy,  an  order  of  animals  belcnging  to  the  clafs  of  am- 

their  families,  formerly    amounted  to  no  fewer  than  phiilii,  and  comprehending  f.x  genera,  viz.  the  crotalus, 

io,QOO  perfons  all  maintained  by  the  fuperfticious  li-  cr  rattle-fnake  ;  xhs  bi.a,  incladinu'  ten  fpccies:  the  co- 

Lci'ality  of  the  adjacent  country.  luk-r,  or  viper ;  the  ar.gnh,  or  fnake  ;  the  ciniphijhtna,  or 

SERIOLA,  in  botany  :  A  oenus  of  plants  belonging  annulated  fnake,  the  body  and  tail  ^-i  wliicii  are  corn- 
to  the  order  of  polyganiia  xqualis,  and  to  the  clals  of  poled  of  annular  fegments  ;  and  the  cdceilh,  or  tentacu- 
fyn'^e'nelia  ;  and  in  the  na'nral  fyllemran-ed  under  the  lated  fnake,  the  body  and  tail  ot  which  are  wrinkled, 
/oih  order,  Comp'fit^.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous  ;  without  fcalcs,  and  the  upper  part  fumifhed  with  two 
the  calyx  fimple  ;  and  the  pappus  is  fumewhat  phimofc.  feelers ;  and  including  two  fpecies.  See  an  account  of 
There  are  four  fpecies ;  i.  The  Levigata.  2.  iEthntn-  thefe  genera  under  their  lelpeitive  names. 
fis.  ?.  Crctinlis.  4.  Urens.  The  firll  is  a  native  The  charaflers  of  ferpents,  according  to  Linnxus, 
tif  tht' ifland- fCandia,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft;  are  thefe:  They  are  amphibious  animah,  breathing 
the  fecond  is  a  nitive  of  Italy  ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  na-  through  the  mouth  by  means  of  lungs  only  ;  ha /lag  a 
tive  (  f  the  fouth  of  Europe.  tapeiing  body,  no  dillinft  neck  ;  the  jaws  not  a:ticula- 

SERIPHIUM,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  beh  ng-  ted,  but  dilatable,  and  deftitute  of  feet,  fins,  and  ears, 

in!;  to  tlr;  order  cf  monogamia,  and  to  the  clais  of  fyn-  The  ferpent  has  from  the  bei;inning  been  the  en^my 

"ei.efia.     The  calyx  ii  imbricated  ;  the  corolla  is  mo-  of  man;  and  it  has  hitherto  coi.tinued  to  terrify  anii 

nopetal'ous  and  leiular,  wiih  one  oblong  feed  under  it.  annoy  hirri,   notwithlUnd  ng  all  the  arts  which  have 

There  is  only  one Ypecies,  the  c'mcreum,  which  is  a  na-  been  praaifed  lo  deliroy  it.      E- rmidable  in  itfelf,  it 

live  of  the  Cape  cfGoodHpe.  deiers  the  invader  from  the  purluit ,  and  from   its  fi- 

SEIUPHUS  (anc.  geog.),  one  rf  the  Cydadcs  cr  gure,  capable  cf  fii.daig  Iheiter  in  a  litUe  fpace,  it  is 
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iflinds  in  the  ^Egean  fea,  called  Saxum  Scr'iphium  by  nut  eafily  difcovered  by  th  ne  who  woulo  wntu- 
'i'  icitus  as  if  all  a  rock  ;  one  i-f  the  ufual  places  of  ba-  encounter  it.  Thas  pofielicd  at  once  of  potsnt  a 
BiiUmtftt  among  the  R.ma?.s.     The  people,  i'fn/^ii ;    and  inacccthble  or  fecurc  retreats,  it    baffles  all  the 
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Strpenj.  arts  cf  man,  though  ever  fo  carncftly  bent  upon  its 
^"''^''"■^  deftruiflion.  For  this  reafon,  there  is  I'carce  a  country 
in  the  world  that  does  not  ftill  give  birth  to  this  poi- 
Ibnous  brood,  that  feems  formed  to  quell  human  pride, 
and  reprels  the  boaft  of  fccurity.  Mankind  liave  dii- 
veii  the  lion,  the  tyger,  and  the  wolf,  from  their  vicini- 
ty ;  but  the  fnake  and  the  viper  ilill  defy  their  power. 

Their  numbers,  however,  are  thinned  by  human  af- 
fiduity  ;  and  it  is  poffible  fome  of  the  kinds  are  whol- 
ly deilroyed.  In  none  cf  the  countries  of  Europe  are 
they  fufficicntly  numeious  to  be  truly  terrible.  The 
various  malignity  that  has  been  afcribed  to  European 
ferpcnts  of  old  i,  now  utterly  unknown;  there  arc  not 
above  three  or  four  kinds  that  aie  dangeious,  and 
their  poifon  operates  in  all  in  ihe  fame  manner.  The 
drowfy  death,  the  (l.irting  of  the  blood  iVom  every 
pore,  the  infatiable  and  burning  third,  the  melting 
down  the  folid  mafs  of  the  whole  form  into  one  heap 
of  putrefadion,  faid  to  be  occafioned  by  the  bites  of 
African  f-rpcnts,  are  horrors  with  which  we  are  entire- 
ly unacquainted. 

But  tliough  we  have  thus  reduced  thefe  dangers,  ha- 
ving been  inc  ipable  of  wlioUy  removing  them,  in  other 
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ture,  and  exhibiting  a  whole  nation  finking  under  th 
ravages  of  a  fnigle  fcrpcnt.  At  that  time  man  had  no 
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learned  the  art  of  uniting  the  efforts  of  many  to  effca 
one  great  purpofe.  Oppofiug  multitudes  only  added 
new  viflims  lo  the  general  calamity,  and  increafed  mu- 
tual embarairmcnt  and  terror.  The  animal  was  tlierc 
fore  to  be  fmgly  oppofed  by  him  who  had  the  grcatelt 
Itrcngth,  the  beil  armour,  and  the  moil  undaunted  cou- 
rage.  In  fuch  an  encounter,  hundreds  mull  have  fiil- 
len;  till  one,  more  lucky  than  the  reft,  by  a  fur:unatc 
blow,  or  by  taking  the  monfter  in  its  torpid  incerval, 
and  furchargcd  wiih  fpoil,  might  kill,  and  thus  rid  his 
country  of  the  deltroyer.  Such  w.is  the  t  riginal  oc- 
cupation of  heroes;  and  thcfe  who  firll  obtained  ihit 
name,  from  their  dcdroying  the  ravagors  of  tin  earth, 
gained  it  much  more  defci  vedly  than  their  fuccelfors 
who  acquired  tlieir  reputation  only  for  their  fkill  in  de- 
ftrcying  each  other.  Bu:  a>  we  dcfcend  into  more  en- 
lightened antiquity,  we  find  thefe  animals  lefs  formi- 
dable, as  being  attacked  in  a  more  fuccefsful  nanner. 
We  are  tcld,  that  while  Regulus  led  his  army  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  B.igraJa  in  Africa,  an  enormous  fer- 
pent  difputed  his  pafTagc  over.  We  are  atTured  by  Pinv, 
parts  of  the  world  they  ftill  rage  with  all  their  ancient  that  it  was  120  feet  long,  and  that  it  had  dcftroyed  many 
malignity.     In  the  warm  countries  that  lie  within  the    of  the  army.     At  lall,  however,  the  batteiing  engines 

■"[cre  brought  out  againlt  it ;  and  thefe  affailing  it  at  a 
dillancc,  it  w.is  foon  dcftroyed.       Its  fpoils  were  car- 


tropics,  as  well  as  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north, 
where  the  inhabitants  arc  few,  the  ferpcnts  propagate 
in  equal  proportion.  But  of  all  countries  thofe  re- 
gions, have  them  in  the  j>reatcrt  abundance  where  the 
ilelds  are  unpeojiled  and  fertile,  and  where  the  climate 
fupplies  warmth  and  humidity.  All  along  the  fwampy 
iianks  of  the  river  Niger  or  Oroonoko,  where  the  fun 
is  hot,  the  forclls  thick,  and  the  men  but  few,  the  fer- 
pcnts cling  among  the  branch«s  of  the  trees  in  infinite 
numbers,  and  carry  on  an  unceafing  war  agaiuft  all 
other  animals  in  their  vicinity.  Travellers  have  allured 
us,  that  they  have  often  feen  large  fnakes  twining 
round  the  trunk  cf  a  tall  tree,  encomp.ifling  it  like  a 
wrenh,  and  thus  lifrng  and  dcfcending  at  pleafurc. — 
We  are  n"t,  tlierefore,  to  rcjeit  as  wholly  fabulous  the 
accounts  kft  us  by  the  ancients  of  the  terrible  devalta- 
llons  committed  by  a  ffngle  ferpent.  It  is  probable,  in 
early  times,  when  the  arts  were  little  known,  and  man- 
kind were  but  thinly  fcattcred  over  the  earth,  that  fer- 
pents,  continuing  undiiturbed  polfelfors  of  tlie  foreft, 
grew  to  an  amazing  magnitude  ;  and  every  other  tribe 
of  animals  fell  before  them.  It  then  might  have  hap- 
jicned,  that  the  fcipcnts  leigned  tyrants  of  the  diftriifl 
lOr  centuries  V  gether.  To  animals  of  this  kind,  grown 
•by  time  and  rap.icity  to  100  or  150  feet  in  length,  the 
lion,  the  tiger,  and  even  the  elephant  itie'.f,  were  but 
fjebleopponcnts.  That  hoirible  foetor,  which  even  the 
commoneft  and  the  moll  harmlcfs  fnakes  are  ftill  f  lund 
tj  diffufe,    might,  in  thefe  larger  ones,    become   too 


powerful  fur  any  living  be:ng  to  withftand  ;  and  while   jury. 


ried  to  Rome,  and  the  general  was  decreed  an  ovation 
for  his  fuccefs.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  fadls  better 
afcettained  in  hiftory  than  this  :  an  ovation  v.-as  a  re- 
markable honour;  and  was  given  only  for  fome  fifnal 
exploit  that  did  not  deferve  a  triumph:  no  hiftonan 
would  offer  to  invent  th  it  part  of  the  ftory  at  leaft, 
without  being  fubjeft  to  the  moft  fhameful  deteaion. 
The  ikin  was  kept  for  feveral  years  after  in  the  Capi- 
tol ;  and  Pliny  fays  he  faw  it  there.  At  prefent,  in- 
deed, fuch  ravages  from  ferpents  are  fcarce  Teen  in  any 
part  of  the  world  ;  not  but  that,  in  Al'rica  and  Ame- 
rica, fome  of  them  are  powerful  enough  tJ  brave  the 
aiiaults  of  men  to  this  day. 

Nequcnt  explcri  con.'a  tiicnJo 
tirrlbilcs  cculos  lillofaquc fct'is pcHcre, 

If  we  take  afurvey  of  ferpents  in  general^  they  have 
m;uks  by  which  they  are  dillinguifiied  from  all  the  reft 
of  animated  nature.  They  have  the  length  and  the  flip, 
plenefs  of  the  eel,  but  want  fins  to  fwim  vriih  ;  ihcy 
have  the  fcaly  covering  and  pointed  tail  of  the  lizard, 
but  they  want  legs  to  walk  with;  they  have  the 
cr.avvling  motiin  of  the  worm,  but,  unlike  that  animiil, 
they  hare  kmgs  to  breathe  wiih  :  like  all  the  reptile 
kind,  they  are  refentful  when  offended  ;  and  nature  has 
fupplied  them  with  tenible  arms  to  reven<'e  every  in- 


they  preyed  without  dlftinftion,  they  might  thus  alfo 
have  poiloned  the  atmofphere  around  them.  In  this 
manner,  having  for  ages  lived  in  t!ie  hiJdcn  and  un- 
peopled foreft,  and  finding,  a-  their  appetites  were  more 
powerful,  the  quaniity  '  f  thcr  prey  decreafing,  it  is 
poflible  they  might  venture  bolJly  from  their  retreats 
into  the  morccultivited  parts  of  the  country,  and  carry 
ccnllernation  amorg  mankind,  as  they  had  before  dc- 
i'ol.iiicn  among  the  lower  ranks  of  nature.  We  have 
ica^iy  hiilorics  of  antiquity,  piefsr.tirg  as  fi:ch  a  pic- 


Though  they  arc  pofteffed  of  very  different  degrees  Conrorma;^ 
of  malignity,  yet  they  are  all   formidable  to  man,  and  t'""?  °^ 
have  a  ftrong  finiiliiude  of  form  to  each  other.     With  ''"'"' 


rcfpefl  to  their  conformation,  all  ferpents  have  a  very 
wide  mouth  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  head  ;  and, 
what  is  very  extraordinary,  they  can  g.ipe  and  fwallow 
the  head  of  another  animal  which  is  thiee  times  as  big 
as  their  own.  However,  it  is  no  way  furpriflng  that 
the  fkin  01  the  fnakc  lli mid  ftretch  to  receive  fo  large 
a  moifcl ;  the  wonder,  feems  bow  the  jaws  could  take  if 

in. 


mouth. 
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S-rptr.s    in.     To  explain  this,  it  muft  be  cb'crvcd,  lliat  ilie  jaws  and  in  the  water  ;  and  tl.at  alio  ilier  are  torpid  in  win-    s„pt„. 
*-'-^^-^-'  of  ihis  iiuinul  do  not  open  as  ou:s,  in  the  manner  of  a  ter,  like  the  bac,  the  hzard,  and  other  annuals  lornK-U  w^-^w. 
pair  of  lilnijes,  wheie  bones  are  aj  plied  to  bones,  and  in  the  fame  manner.  ^ 

i>lay  upon  one  another  :  en  the  contrary,  tisc  Icrpeiu's  The  vent  in  thcle  animals  ferves  for  the  emifllon  of  M,.rfc  of 
jaws  aie  held  together  at  the  rootb  by  a  Uretching  niiif-  the  urine  and  the  fxccs,  and  for  the  purpoie  of  gene-  gc-ncrution. 
cular  (kin  ;  by  wliich  means  tliey  open  as  widely  as  the  ration.  The  inllrument  of  generation  in  the  male  is 
animal  choofes  to  Itietch  them,  and  admit  of  a  prey  double,  being  forked  like  tlie  tongue:  the  ovaiies  in 
ij.uch  thicker  than  t!ie  fiiake's  own  body.  The  throat,  the  female  are  double  aho;  ;ind  the  aperture  is  very 
like  llieKrhir.g  le^lher,  dilates  to  admit  the  morld  ;  large,  in  order  to  receive  the  double  mllrument  ot  the 
the  llomach  receives  it  in  parr,  and  the  rclt  remains  in  male.  Tiiey  copuLue  in  (heir  retreats  ;  and  it  is  faid 
ih;  gullet,  till  putrcfjaion  and  the  juices  of  the  ler-  by  the  ancients,  that  in  this  fiuation  they  appear  hke 
rent's  body  unite  to  dilwlve  it.  one  lerpent  with  two  heads.  i3 

■*  Some  Itip-'nts  have  fangs  or  canii:e  teeth,  and  others        As  tlie  body   oi  tliis  animal  is  long,  {lender,  and  ca- Number  of 

7^^  are  withciit  them.      'I'he  teeth  in  all  aie  crooked  and    pable    of  bending  in  evety    oireaion,  llse  number  oljoimsin 

'"''    '  hollow;  and,  by  a  peculiar  contrivance,   are   capable  joints  in  ihe  batk-boiie  are  numerous  bcyonj  what  one '"^ ''^'"■■ 

being  cre^ed  ordef-reifed  atpleafurc.  would  imagine.     In  thegeneraUty  of  quadrupeds,  they    °'''" 

r   .  ■^  Tlie  eyes  of  all  lerpents  are  fmall,  if  compared  to   amount  to  not  above  30  or  40;  in  die    fcrpent  kind 

^"'  the  length  of  the  body;  and  though    diflerently    co-   they  amount  to  145  from  the  head  to  the  vent,  and  25 

loured  fn  diftercnt  kinds,  yet  the  appearance  of  all  is  more  from  that  to  lire  tail.  The  number  ot  thefe  joiiui 
niah"n  and  heavy;  and,  from  their  known  qualities,  mull  give  the  i^ack-bone  a  furpriling  degree  ot  pliancy  ; 
tliey^Urlke  llie  imagination  wiili  the  idea  of  .1  creature  but  this  is  (till  increaled  by  the  manner  in  which  eacli 
xreuiiatin"  mifchicf.  In  fome,  the  upper  e\<lid  is  ot  thele  joints  are  lucked  into  the  other.  In  man  and 
vanting,  'and  the  ferpent  winks  uiily  wiili  that  below  ;  quadrupeds,  the  riat  furfaces  of  the  bones  are  laid  or.e 
in  other?,  the  animal  has  a  niclitaling  membrane  or  againit  tlie  other,  and  bounu  tight  by  linews  ;  but  in 
fkin,  refembling  that  which  is  found  in  birds,  which  lerpents,  the  bones  play  one  witliin  the  other  like  ball 
keepo  the  eye  clean  and  preferves  the  fight.  The  lub-  and  locket,  fo  that  they  have  lull  motion  upon  each 
llance  of  the  eye  in  all  is  ha'd  and  homy  ;  the  cryltal-  other  in  every  direaion.  ^  „ 

line  humour  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  globe.  Tnough  the    number  of  joints  in  the  back-bcne  is  Numbered 

The  holes  for  hearing  are  very  vilible  in  all :  hue   great,  yet  that  of  die  ribs  is  Itill  greater  ;  ior,  from  f'bs. 

there  are  no  conduits  for  fmelling  ;  th<ugh  it  is  prcba-  the  head  to  the  vent,  there  are  two  ribs  to  every  joint, 

ble  that  fome  of  them  enjoy  that  fenfe  in  tolerable  per-   which  makes  their  number  290  in  all.     Thefe  ribs  are 

feition.  turnilhed  with  mufcles,   four  in  number  ;  which  being 

_.     *  The  tongue  in  all  tl>efe  animals  is  long  and  forky.    inferted  into  the  head,  run  along  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 

•  ""S"-      jj  jj  compofed  of  two  long  flclhy  fubd inces,  which   and  give  the  animal  great  Itrength  and  agility  in  all  its 

terminate  in  Iharp  points,  and  are  very  pliable.     At  motions  ^^ 

the  root  it  is  connecfted  very  Itrongly  to  the  neck  by  two  The  llcin  alio  contributes  to  its  motions,  being  com-  Scales, 
tendins,  diat  give  it  a  variety  of  play.  Some  of  tlie  vi-  poled  of  a  number  of  fcales  united  to  each  other  by  a 
per  kind  have  tongues  a  tifth  part  of  the  length  of  their  tranfparent  membrane,  which  grows  harder  as  it  grows 
bodies ;  they  are  continually  darting  them  out  ;  but  they  older,  until  the  animal  changes,  which  is  generally  done 
are  entirely  harmlefb,  and  only  terrify  thofe  who  are  ig-  twicea-ye.tr.  Tnis  cover  then  burlls  near  the  head, 
norant  of  the  real  fitualion  of  their  poifon.  and  the  ferpent  creeps  from  it  by  an  undulatory  mo- 

If  from  the  jaws  we  go  on  to  the  guilet,  v;e   fliall    tion,  in  a  new  Itin,  much  more  vivid  than  the  former. 
'         find  it  very  wide  for  the  animal's  fize,  and  capable  of   If  the  old  Hough  be  then  viewed,  every  fcalc  will  be 
being  diltended  to  a  great  degree;  at  the  bottom  of  diiHnflly  feen    like  a  piece  of  net-work,   and   will   be 
this  lies  the  Itomach,  which   is  not   fo  capacious,  and  found  greateil  where  the  part  of  the  body  uiey  covered 
receives  only  a  part  of  the  prey,  while  tlie  rell    conti-  was  largelt. 

nues  in  the  gullet  for  digeftion.  When  the  Inbft ance  Tliere  is  much  geometrical  neatnefs  in  the  difpof  il  of 
in  the  ftomach  is  dillblved  into  chyle,  it  palFes  into  the  the  ferpent's  Icalcs,  for  allilling  the  animal's  (inuous 
intelii  ie«,  and  from  thence  goes  to  nourilhment,  or  to  mijtion.  As  the  edge  of  tli;  toremoll  leaks  lie  over 
be  excluded  by  the  vent.  the  ends  of  their  following  fcales,  fo  tliole  edges,  when 

8  Like  moll  other  animals,  ferpents  are  furniflied  with   the  fcales  are  ereJled,  which  the  animal  has  a  power  of 

•Lruigsand  ]ii.ngs,  which  we  fuppofe  are  ferviceahle  in   breathing,   doing  in  a  fmall  degree,  catch  in  the  ground,  like  the 
'■^  ■  thour^h  we  cani.ot  perceive  the  manner  in  which  this  nails  in  the  wheel  ot  a  chariot,  and  fo  promote  and  la- 

opeiation  is  performed;  for  th.Aigh  ferpents  are  often  cilitate  the  animal's  piogrellive  motion.  I'he  erefling 
feen  ipp.irenily  to  draw  in  their  breath,  yet  we  cannot  thefe  fcales  is  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  diilinci  mufcles 
find  the  fmallell  figns  of  their  ever  refpiring  it  again  with  which  each  is  fupplied,  and  one  end  of  which  is 
Their  lungs,  however,  are  long  and  large,  and  doubt-  tacked  each  to  the  middle  of  the  foregoing, 
lefs  are  necedary  to  promote  their  languid  circulation.  In  fome  of  the  ftrpent  kind  there  is  the  exaifleft  fym- 
The  heart  is  formed  as  in  the  turtoi;e,  the  frog,  and  metry  in  thefe  fcales ;  in  others  they  are  difpoled  m  re 
the  lizard  kiads,  lb  as  to  work  without  the  affiftance  irregulary.  In  fome  there  ajeLirger  fcales  on  the  bel- 
of  the  lungs.  It  is  fmgle  ;  the  gieateft  part  of  the  ly,  and  often  anfwerlng  to  the  number  of  ribs  ;  in  others, 
4>loOu  fliwing  from  the  great  vein  to  tiie  great  artery  however,  the  animal  is  without  them.  Upon  this  llight 
Ijy  tl  e  ihortell  coiiile.  By  this  contrivance  of  nature  dilTcrence,  Linn;cus  has  founded  his  dilliuctions  of  the 
ve  talily  gath.r  iv.'o  coi.fequences  ;  that  fnakes  are  various  dalles  f  the  ferpent  tribe, 
amphibiuus,  being  equally  capable  of  living  on  land       When  we  come  to  compare  jeipents  with  each  other,  ^i   ■''!■ 
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Serpent,    the  firft  great  diftinftion  appears  in  their  fize  ;  no  other 
"  '  tribe  of  animals  differing  lo  widely  ia   this  particular. 

This  tribe  of  animals,  lilie  that  of  fifhes,  feems  to  have 
no  bounds  put  to  their  growth:  their  bones  are  in  a 
great  mealure  cartilaginous,  and  they  are  confcquently 
capable  of  great  extcnfion  :  the  older,  therefore,  a  fer- 
ptnt  becomes,  the  larger  it  grows  ;  and  as  they  lecm  to 
live  to  a  great  age,  ihey  arrive  at  an  enormous  fi/e. 

Leguat  afTures  us,  that  he  faw  one  in  Java  that  was 
50  feet  long.  Carli  mentions  their  growing  to  above 
40  feet ;  and  there  is  now  the  fkin  of  one  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  Mufasum  (hat  meafures  32.  Mr  Wentworth,  who 
had  large  concerns  in  the  Bcrbices  in  America,  artures 
us,  that  in  that  country  they  grow  to  an  enormous 
length.  He  one  day  fent  oui  a  foldier,  with  an  Indian, 
to  kill  wildfowl  for  the  table  ;  and  they  accordingly 
went  fomc  miles  from  the  fort :  in  purfuing  their  game, 
the  Indian,  who  generally  marched  before,  beginning 
to  tire,  went  to  rcll  hlrafeli  upon  the  fallen  trunk  of  a 
tree,  as  he  fiippofed  it  to  be  ;  but  when  he  was  juft 
going  to  fit  down,  the  enoimous  monfter  began  to 
move  ;  and  the  poor  favage  perceiving  that  he  had  ap- 
proached a  loa  ;  the  greatell  of  all  the  fcrpent  kind. 
dr.pped  down  in  an  agony.  The  foldier,  who  percei- 
ved at  fome  dilhince  what  had  happened,  levelled  at 
the  (crpent's  head,  and  by  a  lucky  aim  iliot  it  dead  : 
howevei,he  coninueo  his  fire  until  he  was  allured  that 
the  animal  was  killed  ;  and  then  going  up  to  refcue  his 
companion,  who  was  fallen  motionlefs  by  its  lide,  he, 
to  his  aftonilliment,  found  him  dead  likewife,  being 
killed  by  the  fright.  Upon  his  return  to  the  fort,  and 
telling  what  had  happened,  Mr  Wentworth  ordered 
the  animal  to  be  brougiit  up,  when  it  was  meafured, 
and  found  to  be  36  feel  long.  He  had  the  fkin  fluff- 
ed, and  then  fcnt  10  Europe  as  a  prefent  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  in  whcfe  cabinet  it  was  lately  to  be  feen  at  the 
Hague;  but  the  fkin  is  ihrunk.by  drying,  two  or  three 
feet.  In  the  Eall  Indies  they  grow  alfo  to  an  enormous 
fize,  particularly  in  the  illand  of  Java,  where,  we  are  af- 
fured,  that  one  of  tliem  will  deflroy  and  devour  a  buf- 
falo.    See  Boa. 

But  it  is  happy  for  mankind  that  the  rapacity  of  thefe 
frightful  creatures  is  often  Diieir  punilhment ;  for  when 
ever  any  of  the  ferpent  kinil  have  gorged  thenifelves  in 
this  manner,  whenever  their  body  is  feen  particularly 
dillended  with  food,  they  then  become  torpid,  and  may 
he  approached  and  deltioyed  with  fafety.  Patient  of 
hunger  to  a  furprillng  degree,  whenever  they  feize  and 
fwallow  their  prey,  ihsy  feem,  like  furfeited  gluttons, 
unwieldy,  flupiJ,  helplefs,  and  llecpy  :  they  at  that 
time  feek  fomc  retreat,  where  they  may  lurk  for  feve- 
ral  days  tcgethcr,  and  digefl  their  meal  in  fafety:  the 
fmallert  effort  at  that  time  is  capable  of  dellroying 
them  ;  they  can  fcarce  m:.ke  any  refillance  ;  and  they 
are  equally  unqualified  for  fliglit  or  oppofition  :  that  is 
the  happy  opporlunit)  of  attacking  them  with  fuccefs  ; 
at  that  time  the  naked  Indian  himfelf  does  not  fear  to 
alTail  them.  But  it  is  otherwifc  when  this  ileepy  in- 
terval cf  digeftiun  is  over  ;  they  then  ilfue,  with  fa- 
milhcd  appetites,  from  their  ictie.its,  and  with  accu- 
mulated terrors,  while  every  animal  of  the  forett  flies 
before  them. 

But  though  thefe  animals  are  of  all  others  the  moft 
voracioMS,  and  though  the  morfel  whidi  ihey  fwallow 
without  chewing,  is  greater  than  what  any  other  crea- 
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tiire,  either   by  land  or  water,  can  devour  ;  yet  no  an!-    Scrffwu 

mals  upon  earth    bear   abllinence  to  long  as  they.     A  *—'>''"•>«' 

fingle  meal,  with  many  of  the  fnake  kind,  feems  to  be 

the  adventure  ofafealbn;  it  is  an  occurrence,  of  which 

they  have  been  for  weeks,  nay  fometim.s  for  months,  in 

patient     expc<5lation.     Wncn   they    have    ieized   their 

prey,  their  indullry  forfeveial  weeks  is  entirely  difc(  n- 

tinued  ;  the  fortunate  capture  of  an  hour  often  fatiifie^ 

them  for  the  remaining  period  of  their  annual  a(;tivitf. 

As  their  blood  is  colder  than  that  of  moft  other  terref- 

trial  animals,  and  as  it   circulates  but   flowly  throu"!i 

their  bodes,  fo  their  powers  of  digeflion  are  but  feeble. 

Their  prey  continues,   for   a  long  time,  partly  in  the 

llomach,  partly  in  the  gullet,  and  is  often   feen  in  part 

hanging  out  of  the  mouth.     In   this  manner   it  digeits 

by  degrees;  and  in  proportion  as  the  part   below  is  diU. 

f()lved,  the  part  above  is  taken  in.     It   is  not  theitiom 

till   this  tedious   operation  is  entirely  performed,  that 

the  ferpent   renews  its  appetite  and    its  aflivity.     But 

fliould  any  accident  prevent  it  from  iffuing   once  more 

from  its  cell,  it  flill   can  continue  to  bear  famine  for 

weeks,  months,  nay  for  years  together.    Vipers*  are  of-  ,g       .-(►-- 

ten  kept  in  boxes   for  fix  or  eight  months,  without  any  ntnce* 

food  whatever  ;  and  there  are  little  ferpents  fornetimcs 

fent   over  to  Europe  from   Grand  Cairo,  that  live  lor 

feveral  years  in  glalfes,  and  never  eat  at  all,  nor  even 

flain  the  glafs  with  their  excrements. 

Other  creatures  have  a  choice  in  their  provifion  :  but 
the  ferpent  indifcriminately  preys  upon  all  ;  the  buf- 
falo, the  tiger,  and  the  gazelle..  One  would  think  that 
the  porcupine's  quills  might  be  fuilicient  to  proted  it  ; 
but  whatever  has  life  ferves  to  appeafc  the  hunger  of 
thefe  devouring  creatures  :  porcupines,  with  all  their 
quills,  have  frequently  been  found  in  their  ftoniachs 
when  killed  and  opened  ;  nay,  they  mofl  frequently  are 
feen  to  devour  each  other. 

A  life  of  fivage  hodility  in  the  forefl  offers  the  ima-  ^^ 

gination  one  of  the  molt  tremendous  pidures  in  nature.  ,"^  ,  ^ 
In  thole  burning  countries,  where  the  iun  dries  up  eve-  fi-cniu.-uu 
ry  brook  for  hundreds  of  miles  round  ;  when  what  had 
the  appearance  of  a  great  river  in  the  rainy  fcafon,  be- 
comes, in  fummer,  one  dreary  bed  offand;  in  thofe 
countries  a  lake  that  is  never  dry,  or  a  brook  that  ij 
perennial — is  confidered  by  every  animal  as  the  greatelt 
convenience  of  nature.  When  they  have  difcovertd: 
this,  no  dangers  can  deter  them  from  attempting  to 
flake  their  thirrt.  Thus  the  neighbourhood  of  a  rivu- 
let,  in  the  heart  of  the  tropical  continents,  is  generally 
tlie  place  where  all  the  holfile  tribes  of  nature  draw  m 
for  the  engagement.  On  the  banks  of  this  little  envied 
fpot,  thoufands  of  animals  of  vaiious  kinds  are  Cecn  ven--  " * 

turing  to  quench  their  thirll,  or  preparing  to  fcizs  their 
prey.  The  elephants  are  perceived  in  a  long  line,  marc'.i- 
ing  from  the  darker  parts  of  tlie  forell  ;  the  biitfiloev 
are  there,  depending  upon  numbers  for  fecurity  ;  the 
gazelles  relying  folely  upon  their  fwiftncfs  ;  the  lion  and, 
tiger  waiting  a  proper  opportunity  to  feize  ;  but  chief- 
ly the  larger  ferpenti  are  upon  guard  there,  and  defend: 
the  acceffes  of  the  lake.  Not  an  hour  pa/Fes  without 
fomc  dreadful  combat;  but  the  ferpent,  defended  by  its 
fc:iles,  and  naturally  capable  of  fuliaining  a  multitude 
of  wounds,  is,  of  all  others,  the  mofl  formidable.  Ic 
is  the  nroft  wakeful  alfo;  for  the  whole  tiibc  ileep. 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  are  confcquently  for  ever 
upon  the  watch  ;  fo  that,  till  thtir  rapacity  is  fatisfieJ, 

ffew. 
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How  thsy 
more. 


few  othcT  amnvih  will  venture  to  approach  their  fta- 

tinn.  .         . 

In  comparing  ftfrpents  a?  to  their  voices  fome  are 
f-.unJ  lilent,  ioin«:  have  a  peculiar  cry  ;  but  hilimg  is 
the  found  which  they  molt  commonly  (end  lorth,  ei- 
tlier  as  a  call  to  their  kind,  or  as  a  threat  to  the.r  cne- 
niies.  In  the  countries  wliere  they  abound,  they  are 
generally  f.lent  in  the  middle  of  the  d..y,  when  they 
are  obliged  to  retire  from  the  heat  ot  the  chmate  ;  but 
as  the  cool  <^f  the  evening  approaches,  they  arc  then 
heard  illuiuK  from  their  cells  with  continued  hilU.igs  ; 
and  fnch  is  the  variety  of  their  notes,  that  fome  have 
alTured  us  they  very  much  refenible  the  muhc  ot  a>t 
En-hlh  "rove.  This  fome  will  hardly  credit  ;  at  any 
rate,  fuch  notes,  howeve."  mel.dious,  can  give  but  very 
little  delight,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  malign.ty  ot 
the  minrtrel.  If  c-nfidered,  indeed,  as  they  anUver  the 
animal's  own  occafions,  they  will  be  lound  well  ad  ipt- 
ed  to  its  nature,  and  fully  anfwe.ing  tlie  purpoles  ot 
tcrrltVin-  fuch  as  would  Venture  to  olfend  it. 

With  refpeft  to  motion,  fome  Icrpents,  partieuiarly 
thofe  of  the    viper  kind,  move   llowly  ;  whde  others 
d.rtwith  amazing  fwiftncfs.     The  mot.on  m  all  .s  h- 
milar  ;  but  the  ftrength  of  body  in  fome  g.ves  a  very 
Afferent  appearance.     The  viper,    that  .s  but  a  (low 
fecb'e  bodied  animal,  makes  way  in  a  heavy  undulatmg 
minner;  advancins  its  head,  then  drawing  up  its  tail 
behind,  and  bending  the  body  into  a  bow  ;  then  from 
the  fpot  where  the  head  and  tail  were  umted,   advan- 
cing the  he,td  forward  as   before.     Thi.,  which  is  tlie 
modon    of  all  ferpents  is   very  diff.-rent  from  that  ot 
the  eanh-worm  or  the  naked    fnail.     1  he  ler,  ent,  as 
ivas  f  lid  above,  has  a  back-bone,  with  numerous  joiats  ; 
and  this  bone  the   animal   has   power  ot   bending   m 
every  direflion,  but  without  being  able  to  Ihorten    or 
len-rth-n  it  at  pleafure.     The  earth-worm,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  bick-bone  ;  but  its  body  is  compoled  ot 
rinjrs  which,  like  a  barber's  p  iff,  it  can  lengthen  or 
ih.rten  as  it  finds  neceilary.     The  earth-worm,  there- 
fore   in  order  to  move  forward,  lengthens  the  body ; 
then  by  the  fore  part  clings  to  the  ground  where  it  has 
reached,  and  then  contrails  and  brings  up  its  rear  : 
then,  when  the  body  is  thus  Ihortencd,  the  tore-part  is 
lengthened  again  for  another  pvogreinon,  and  lo  on. 
Th-  ferp=T.t,  inllead  of  (hortcning  the  body,  bends  it 
into  an  arch  ;  and  diis  is  the  principal  difference  between 
leroer.tine  and  vermicular  progreffion. 

We  have  iulbnced  this  motion  in  the  viper,  as  moil 
ea-lly  diicerned  ;  but  there  are  many  ferp.:nts  that  dart 
ivith  fuch  ama-z.ing  fwiUnefs  that  they  appear  rather 
to  leap  than  crawl.  It  is  moll  probable,  however,  that 
no  ferpent  can  dart  upim  evei  ground  farther  than  its 
<,-.vn  length  at  «ne  etfort.  Our  fears  indeed  may  m- 
crea'-  the  force  of  their  fpeed,  which  is  fometimes 
f.nind  fo  fatal.  We  are  told  by  fome,  that  they  will 
dart  to  a  very  great  dill.ince  ;  but  this  we  have  never 
hf^n  able  to  alcertain.  The  manner  of  progreffion  m 
thefvufteft  feipent  we  kr\'-w,  which  is  the  jaculus,  is 
Ly  inllintly  coihng  itfclf  upon  its  tail,  and  darting 
from  thence  to  itsVull  extent  :  then  carrying  the  tail, 
as  qu-ck  as  li-htning,  to  the  head  ;  coiling  and  dart- 
ii-T  again  ;  and  by  this  means  pioceedlng  with  extreme 
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Taoidi;y,    without  ever  quitting  the  ground.     Indeed, 
if 'we  confider    the  length  and  the  weaknefs  of    the 
back-bone  in  all  thefe  animals;  if  we  regard  tlis  make 
I 


of  the  vertebra,  in  vhich  we  lliall  find  the  jun^urcs  Scrpfix.. 
all  furmed  to  give  play,  and  none  to  give  power  ;  we  '"•'"••''"^^ 
cannot  be  of  opinion  that  they  have  a  faculty  cf  fpiing- 
ing  from  the  ground,  as  they  entirely  want  ^fiilcnim, 
if  "we  miy  fo  exprefs  it,  from  whence  to  take  their 
fjjring ;  the  whole  body  being  compofed  cf  unfup- 
poned  mufcles  and  joints  that  are  yielding. 

Though  all  ferpents  are  amphibi(  us,  fome  are  much 
fonder  of  the  water  than  otlierb ;  and  though  deftitute 
of  lins  or  gills,  remain  at  the  bottom,  or  fwim  along 
the  iiirface,  with  great  eafe.     From  their  internal  Ihuc- 
ture,  we  fee  how  well  adapted  they  are  for  either  ele- 
ment :  and  how  capable  their  blood  is  of  circulating  at 
the  botrom  as  freely  as    in  the  frog  or  the  torto:fe. 
They  can,  liowever,  endure  to  live  in  frelh  water  only  ; 
for  lalt  is  an  cflei-lual  bane  to   the  whole  tribe.     The 
greatelt  ferpents  are  moll  ufually  found  in  frilh  water, 
either  choofing  it  as  their  favourite  elenunt,  or  finding 
their  prey  in  fuch  places  in   the  greateft    abundance. 
But  that  all  will  live  and  fwim  in  liquids,  appears  from 
an  experiment  of  Redi  ;  who  put  a  fcrpent  into  a  large 
glafs  velfel  of  wine,  where  it  lived  fwimming  about  iix 
hours  ;  though,  when  it  was  by  force  immcrfed  and 
put  under  that  liquid,  it  lived  only  one  h'lur  and  an 
half.     He  put  another  in  common    water,    where  ic 
lived  three  days  ;  but  when  it  was  kept  under  water 
it  lived  only  about    12  he>urs.       Their  motion  there, 
however,  is  perfeftly  the    revcrfe  cf  what  it  is    upon 
land  ;  for  in  order  to  fupport  themfelves  upon  an  ele- 
ment  lighter  than  their  bodies,  they  are  obliged  to  in- 
creafe  their  furface  in  a  very  artificial  manner.  On  earth 
their  winvliiigs  are  perpendicular  to  the  fui  face  ;  in  wa- 
ter they  are  parallel   to  it  :  in  other  words,  if  a  perfon 
fhould  wave  his  hand  up  and  down,  it  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  animal's  progrefs  on  land  ;  if  to  the  right  and 
left,  it  will  give  f  me  idea  cf  its  progrefs  on  the  water. 
Some  ferpei  ts  have  a  mi>ll  horrible  lector  attending 
them,  wh'ch  is  al.me  capable  ot  intimidating  the  brave. 
This  proceeds  from  two  glands  near  the  vent,  like  thofe 
in  the  weafel  or  polecat ;    and,  like  thofe  animah,  in 
proportion  as  they   are  excited  by  rage  or  by  fear  the 
icent  grows  llronger.     It  would  feem,  however,  that 
fuch  ferpents  as  are  mofl  venomous  arc  leall  offenfive  in 
this  particular;  fmce  the  rattle  fnake  and  the  viper  have 
no  I'mell  whatever;  nay,  we  are  told,  that  at  Calicut 
and  Cranganon,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  there  are  fome  ve- 
ry  noxious  ferpents,  who  are  fo  far  from  being  dift- 
greeable,  that  their  excrements  are  fought  after,  and 
kept  as  tlie  moll  plealing  perfume.      The    Efculapian 
ferpent  is  alfo  of  this  number. 

Some  ferpents  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  as  the 
viper;  fome  bring  fortli  eggs,  which  are  hatclicd  by 
the  heat  of  their  htuation,  as  the  commrn  black  fnakc, 
and  the  majority  ot  the  ferpent  tribe.  Wi;en  a  reader, 
ignorant  of  anatomy,  is  told,  that  f -me  of  thofe  ani- 
mals  produce  their  young  alive,  and  that  fome  produce 
e^fgs  only,  he  is  apt  to  fuppofe  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  internal  conformation,  which  makes  llich  a  varie- 
ty in  the  manner  of  bringing  forth.  But  this  is  not 
the  cale  :  thefe  animals  are  intern -.lly  alike,  in  what- 
ever manner  they  produce  their  young  ;  and  the  variety 
in  their  bringing  forth  is  rather  a  flight  than  a  real  dil- 
crimiuation.  I'he  only  difletence  is,  that  the  viper 
liatches  her  eggs,  and  brings  them  to  maturity,  within 
her  body;  the  fnakc  is  moic  premature  in  her  produc- 
tions, 
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Serpent,  tions,  and  fends  her  eggs  into  tlie  light  fome  time  be- 
fore die  young  ones  are  capable  of  leaving  the  fhell. 
Thus,  if  either  are  opened,  the  eggs  will  be  found  in 
the  womb,  covered  with  their  membranous  fhell,  and 
adhering  to  each  other  like  large  beads  on  a  firing.  In 
the  eggs  of  both,  the  young  ones  will  be  foimd,  though 


the  fnake  a  whip  acrofs  the  neck,  and  fo  the  Ajuirrel  be-    Serptnf. 
ing  releafed,  he  ran  into  the  creek.  ^»^>r--~^ 

"  When  I  was  about  13  years  old,  I  lived  with  Wil. 
liam  Atkinfon,  an  honell  men  in  Bucks  county,  who, 
returning  from  a  ride  in  warm  weather,  told  us,  that 
while  his  hoife  was  drinking  at  a  run,  he  heard  the  cry 


I 


at  different  ftages  of  maturity:  thofe  of  the  viper  will  of  a  blackbird,  which  he  fpied  on  the  top  of  a  fapling, 

crawl  and  bite  in  the  moment  tlis  fliell  that  inclofes  fluttering  and  draining  the  way  he  feemed  unwilling  to 

tliem  is  broke  open  :  thofe  of  the  fnake  are  not  yet  ar-  fly,  and  holding  fo  faft  the  fprigs  lie  was  perched  upon 

rived  at  their  perfeft  form.  that  the  fapling    top    bent.     After  he  had  viewed  the 

Father  Laliat  took  a  ferpent  of  the  viper  kind  that  bird  a  few  minutes,  it  quitted  the  pUce,  and  made  a 

was  nine  feet  long,  and  ordered  it  to  be  opened  in  his  circle  or  two  higher  in  the  air,  and  then  refumed  its 

prefence.     He  then  faw  the  manner  in  which  the  eggs  former  (landing,    fluttering  and    crying  :    Thereupon 

of  thefe  animals  lie  in  the  womb.    In  this  creature  there  William  rode  the  way  the  bird  drained,  and  foon  fpieJ 

were  fi.x  eggs,  each  of  the  fize   of  a  goofe   egg,  but  a  large  black  fnake  in  coil,  deadily  eyeing  the  bird.    He 

longer,  more  pointed,  and  covered  with  .i  membranous  gave  the  fnake  a  lafli  with  his  whip,  and  this  taking  off 


fkin,  by  which  alfo  they  were  united  to  each  other. 
Each  of  thefe  eggs  contained  from  13  to  15  young 
ones,  about  fix  inches  I'^ng,  and  as  thick  as  a  goi  fe- 
quill.     Though  the  female  from  whence  ihey  were  ta 


the  fnake's  eye  from  his  prey,  the  charm  was  broken, 
and  away  fled  the  bird,  changing  its  note  to  a  fong  of 
j..y. 

"  Mr.  Nicholas  Scull,  a  furveyor,  told  me,  that  when 


I 


ken  was  fpotted,    the   young  feemed  to   have  a  va-  he  was  a  young  man,  as  he  happened  once  to  be  Ican- 

riety  cf  colours  very  different  from  the  parent ;  and  this  ing  upon  a  fence,  and  looking  over  it,  he  faw  a  large 

led  the  traveller  to  fuppofe  that  the  colour  was  no  cha-  rattlefnake  in  coil,  looking  fteadtadly  at  him.    He  f  ur.d 

tafterillic  mark  among  ferpents.     Thefe  little  mifchie-  himfelf  furprifed  and  liftlefs  immediately,  and  had  no 

vous  animals  were  no  fooner  let  loofe  from  the  fliell,  power  for  about  a  minute  (as  he  thinks)  but  to  look  at 

than  they  crept  about,  and  put  themfelves  into  a  threat-  the  fnake,  and  then  he  had  the  refolution  to  pudi  him- 

ening  pofture,  coiling  themfelves  up  and  biting  the  dick  felf  from  the  fence,  and  turn  away,   feeling  fuch  horror 

with  which  he  was  dellroying  them.     In  this  manner  he  and  confufion  as  he  would  not  undergo  again  for  any 


Fafcinating 
power 
afcribcd  to 
fcTpcnte. 


killed  74  young  ones;  thofe  that  were  contained  in  one 
of  the  eggs  efcaped  at  the  place  where  the  female  was 
killed,  by  the  burfting  of  the  egg  and  their  getting 
among  the  budies. 


confideration. 

"  Doflor  Chew  tells  me,  a  man  in  Maryland  was 
found  I'ault  with  by  his  companinn  that  he  did  not 
come  along  ;  the  companion  Ifepping  towards  him,  ob- 


i  he  fafcinating  power  afcribed  to  ferpents,  efpecially  ferved  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  rattlefnake  which 
to  rattlefnakes,  by  which  they  are  faid  to  draw  animals  was  gliding  flowly  towards  him,  with  his  head  raifed  as 
to  them,  is  very  curious.  It  has  been  defcribed  by  fo  if  he  was  reaching  up  at  him  ;  the  man  was  leaning  to- 
many  different  perfinis,  who  affirmed  that  they  had  wards  the  fnake,  and  firing  to  himfelf,  he  -will  bile  r,u' ! 
feen  indancss  cf  it,  .and  has  been  believed  by  fo  many  he  ivill  Lite  me  !  Upon  which  his  companion  caught  him 
men  of  penetration  and  difcernment,  that  it  deferves  at  by  the  Ihoulder,  and  pulled  him  about,  and  cried  out, 
lead  to  be  mentioned.     The  rattlefnake  fixes  its  eyes  Wh.it  the  ilcvil  ails  you  ?   lie  iv'iH  bite  you  fvrc  enough! 


upon  any  animal,  fuch  as  a  bird  or  a  fquirrel.  Wlien  the 
animal  fpies  the  fnake,  it  fkips  from  fpray  to  fpray,  ho- 
vering and  approaching  nearer  the  enemy  ;  defcending, 
with  didraiSed  geftures  and  cries,  fVom  the  top  of  the 
loftieft  trees  to  the  mouth  of  the  fnake,  who  opens  his 
jaws,  and  in  an  indajit  fwallows  the  unfortunate  ani- 
mal. 


This  man  found  himfelf  very  fick  after  his  enchant- 
ment." 

The  fafcinating  power  of  ferpents  was  believed  by 
Dr  Mead  and  other  eminent  men,  who  certainly  thought 
they  had  fuflicient  evidence  for  admitting  it.  Incredible 
therefore  as  it  appears,  it  ought  not  to  be  rejeifled 
without  examination  ;  though  being  of  a  very  extraor- 


The  following  indances  of  fafcination  has  fo  much  dinary  nature,  it  cannot  be  received  without  unquedicn- 

the  appearance  of  fidion,  that  it  wnuld  require  a  very  able  evidence.     Scepticifm  is  no  lefs    ah  urd   th^ii  crc- 

uncommon  degree  of  evidence  ts  render  them  credible,  dulity  ;  and  the   true  philofopher  will  caicfully  avoid 

They  are  extraifled  fiom  a  paper  in  the  Gentleman's  both.     Human  knowledge  is  founded  on  obfeivati'in 

Magazine  for  the  ycHr  1765,  p    511.  which  was  com-  and  experience  ;  not,  however,  on  every  man's  perfonal 

municated  by  Mr  Peter  CoUinlon  from  a  correfpondent  obi'ervation   and    experience,    but   on   the    united    ob- 

in  Philadelphia.  fervalion  and  experience   of  all    mar.kind.      But   this 

"A  perfon  of  good  credit  was  travelling  by  the  fide  prefuppofes  the  credibility  of  human  tf  diniony  in  every 
of  a  creek  or  fmall  river,  where  he  faw  a  ground  fquirrel  cafe  that  does  not  involve  an  impoflibiliiy.  All  the 
running  to  and  fiO  between  the  creek  and  a  great  tree  laws  of  nature  are  not  yet  known,  nor  all  the  wonder- 
a  few  yards  didant;  the  fquirrcl's  hair  looking  very  ful  powers  of  which  flic  is  polfeifed.  It  is  not  more  in- 
rough,  which  fliowed  he  was  icared,  and  his  returns  being  credible /}  ;>r/'vr;,  that  the  eye  of  a  ferpent  fliould  at- 
fhorter  and  (liorter,  the  man  flood  to  obferve  the  caufe,  traA  an  animal  than  th.it  a  magnet  fli^uld  attr.i(5l  a 
and  ioon  fpied  the  head  and  neck  of  a  r  ;  tlefuake  point-  piece  of  iron,  or  a  piece  of  iron  attrafl  elei51vical  mat- 
irg  at  the  fquirrel  through  a  hole  of  a  great  tree,  it  ler.  The  evidence  of  thefe  fads  rells  entirely  on  per- 
bcing  hollow  ;  the  fquirrel  at  length  gave  over  running,  fonal  obfervation  or  authentic  tedlmony.  Ths  only 
?nd  laid  himfelf  quietly  down  with  his  head  clofe  to  thing  requifite  with  refpecl  to  objeds  oi  telliro'iny  is, 
the  fnake's  ;  the  fnake  then  opened  Ins  mouth  v.-ide,  and  when  the  fad  is  fo  extraordinary  as  has  not  fallen  within 
took  in  the  fquirrcl's  head ;  upon  which  the  man  gave  die  obfervation  of  the  generality  of  mcni  the  ftrcngth 

Vol.  XVII,  Q^q                                        of 
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S=rp«n'-    f'f  '!"=  evidence  mull  be  in  proportion  to  tlie  exiraordi- 
*— '^''"~-'  njiy  nature  of  the  f.i(fl.     To  apply  this  to  the  prefent 
rale  :  We  have  the  tcftimony  ot"  many   perlbns   th.it 
r>n)e  f-Tpents  have  a  power  of  f.ifcination  ;   but  the  ge- 
nerality of  men  have  never  obfcrved  this ;  it  ii  thtreiore 
an  cxtraodinary  fafl,  and   requires  extraordinary   evi- 
dence.    But  the  evidence  is  not  fatiifaflory  ;  therefore 
vse  do  not  receive  it  as  a  faft  :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
linphilofophic  il  to  rejeift  it  a  priori. 
How  "^thcir       No  fubjeia  has  excited  more  philofophical  controver- 
poifon  npc.  fy   than  tlie  poil'on  of  lerpents,  with  regard  to  its  na- 
ratcs.  lure  and  mode  of  operating.     Antiquity  lias  not  been 

fparinj;  in  conjecture  and  fiilion  upon  this  fuhjeifl,  and 
its  errors  have  been  retained  with  the  moll  reverential 
obftiiiacy  by  the  vulgar:  among  thefe  we  are  to  rec- 
kon the  ficlitioub  fting  fixed  in  the  tail  of  the  lerpenr,  as 
ih.e  painters  fometimes  have  groundlefsly  enough  repre- 
ftnted  it  ;  foine  have  invented  a  limilar  fi^^ion  <  f  a  black 
luiked  tongue,  which  the  ferpent  vibrates  on  both  lides, 
;ind  have  alcribcd  its  power  of  producing  luch  noxious 
elF;.5l  to  this  ;  while  others,  ano>ifing  nn  air  of  fupeiior 
ilifcennnent,  have,  upon  equally  good  rcafons,  afciibed 
i.  t)  tlie  tctth  in  general:  tliefc  are  all  errors  of  a  niig- 
jiitude  lliJt  the  moll  delultory  attention  to  the  fuljeil 
\iould  have  been  fullicient  to  have  removed.  There  is 
.-.  very  Imall  bone  clollly  fixed  to  the  upper  jaw,  in  tlie 
Inlide  of  the  lip  of  a  p.ifonous  ferpent,  which  has  a 
jiower  of  moving  backward  or  forward;  to  this  two  or 


bile  ;  they  applied  this  fiflion  without  hefitation  to  the 
prefent  fubje(fl,  and  founded  an  hypothefis  upon  it,  to  * 
account  lor  the  cfl'ecTs  of  the  bite  of  an  iiicenfed  fer- 
pent ;  pretending  to  have  difcovcred  an  ideal  canal 
which  conducted  the  bile  from  it^  veficls  to  the  mouth 
of  the  ferpent,  whence  it  flowed  into  the  part  bitten, 
and  produced  the  moll  fatal  fymptoms.  But  toward 
the  end  ot  the  lall  ccrt'.ury,  this  fubjed  was  greatly  il- 
lullrated  under  the  aufpices  of  Ferdinand  II.  Great 
Duke  of  Tufcany  :  Thii  prince,  delirous  of  enquiring 
into  that  myllerious  queflion,  the  niture  of  ferpent-,  in- 
vited Stcno,  Rhedl,  and  fome  other  phil  jfopher^  ol  the 
fiill  eminence,  to  his  court  ;  and  a  multitude  of  the 
moll  poifonous  feipents  being  collecSed,  Rhedi  made  fe. 
veral  experiments  upon  them,  which  difcovered  to  him 
a  number  of  particulars  before  unknown;  of  which  the 
following  feem  to  have  the  bell  claim  to  our  attention. 
When  he  either  caufed  a  living  viper  to  bite  a  dog,  or 
wounded  him  with  the  teeth  of  one  newly  dead  (the 
poifonous  velicle  remaining  unbroken),  tlie  event  was 
the  fime.  If  the  bite  was  repeated,  its  elfecl  became 
weaker,  and  at  lall  was  loll,  the  poifon  contained  in  the 
veficle  being  totally  exhaulled.  That  the  teeth  of  fer- 
pents,  when  extended  to  bite,  were  moillcned  over  with 
a  certain  liquor;  and  when. the  veficle  at  the  bafe  was 
prelled,  a  drop  of  poifon  flowed  to  the  point  of  the 
fang.  When  the  poifon  thus  flowing  from  tlie  veficle 
was  received  in  fott  bread  or  a  fponge,  an  animal  biiten 


Strpent. 


three  fangs  are   annexed  larger  than  the  teeth,  which    by  the  ferpent  received  no  more  harm  from  the  wound 


tiie  ferpent,  by  its  alfiilance,  when  enraged,  darts  for- 
v.-ard,  or  withdraws  and  conceals  at  his  pleafure,  in  a 
iiinilar  manner  to  the  claws  of  a  cat:  thefe  fangs,  which 
the  common  people  name  the  large  teeth  of  the  ferpent, 
arc  excellently  defcribed  by  Tyfon  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  ratllefnakf,  which  he  has  given  in  the  Philofo- 
jhical  Tranfaaions.  "  In  thefe  [Xhe.  fangs)  we  obfer- 
•.  ed  a  cor.fiderable  cavity  near  the  bale;  and  near  the 
]>oinc  a  very  difccrnible  filhire  of  fome  length  like  the 
jlit  of  a  pen :  the  part  of  the  tooth  from  the  filfure  to 
•he  root  was  manileflly  channelled,  which  we  firll  dif- 
tOvereJ  by  liahily  pieffing  the  gums;  we  then  faw  the 
iHiifou  afcend  through  the  cavity  of  the  fang  and  flow 
out  of  the  fiilure  ;  and  as  thefe  fangs  are  fo  very  acute, 


than  from  being  pricked  by  a  needle,  till  after  a  few 
days,  when  the  venom  was  rellored  afrefh  ;  but  when  an 
animal  was  wounded  with  the  point  (>f  a  needle  dipped 
in  the  poifon,  it  was  tormented  with  the  fame  pains  as  if 
it  had  been  bitten  by  the  viper  itfelf.  Picferving  fome  of 
this  poifon  in  a  glafs,  and  totally  evaporating  the  moif- 
ture  in  the  fun,  when  the  refiduum  was  diluted  again 
with  water,  and  llie  point  of  a  needle  dipped  in  the  fo- 
lution,  Rhedi  found  to  his  great  furprize  that  it  had  the 
fame  e.S.e&  as  when  recent.  But  the  boldnefs  of  Toz- 
zi,  one  who  charmed  vipers,  flung  all  thefe  men  who 
were  deeply  verfed  in  natural  philofophy  into  the  ut- 
moft  atlonilhment.  They  happening  to  fall  into  dif- 
courfe  (while  the  prince  was  prefent)  upon  the  certain 


U,  firm  and  lolid  toward  the  point  (the  filfure  being  on    death  which  would  attend  any  perfon's  fwallowing  this 


poifon  of  the  viper  by  miftake,  indead  of  fpirit  of  ui.ne 
or  water  ;  Tozzi,  confiding  in  his  art,  drank  a  confi- 
derable  portion  of  it  without  hefitation  :  they  were  all 
allonilhed  at  his  apparent  raflinefs,  and  predifled  inllant 
death  to  the  man  ;  however,  he  efcapcd  as  fafely  as  if  he 
had  drunk  only  fo  much  water.  This  event,  which 
ftruck  the  prince  and  his  illullrious  alfociates  in  thefe 
philofophical  enquiries  by  its  novelty,  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients.     Lucan,  in  the  9th  book  of  the  Phar- 


liie  external  and  convex,  not  the  internal  fide),  nothing 

could  be  conceived  more  convenient  either  for  infliifling 

a. wound,    or  to    infurc  the   infufion    of  the   poifon." 

]-"ach  of  the  fangs  is  furrounded  witli  a  veficle  furuilh- 

cd  with  g'ands  fecreting  a  certain  fluid  ;  which,  upon 

the  veficle  being  prelfed,  feems  to  flow  out  of  the  point 

of  the  fang.     The  ferpent  when  incenfed,  railing  his 

liead,  extends  the  fmall    bone   armed   with   the  fings 

mcnlionrd  above  ;  and  attacking  his  enemy  with  a  force 

combined  of  the  weight  of  his  body  and  the  aflion  of    falia,  fpeaking  of  the  ferpent,  fays, 

the  mufcles,  he  wounds  him  with  the  expanded  fangs, 

and  the  veficle  being  comprelfed  the  poifon  immediately 

flows  into  the  wound  :  this  is  clear  from  the  experience 

of  thofe  who,  having  broken  off  their  fangs  with  a  pair 

of  forceps,  handled  the  ferpent  thus  difarmed  without 

any  hurt.     The   North  Americans,  after  carefully  ex- 

traffing  thefe  venomou?  fangs,  fulTer  the  rattlefnake  to 

bite  and  gnaw  them  witli  his  t?etli  till  the  blood  flows 

freely,  with  total  impuriity 


Noxla  ferpent iini  ejl  adm'ijlo  fat'.gmne  pji'is 

Murfu  virus  hahent  el  faium  dente  miiianlur, 

Pociila  iiiorte  careut.  Phar.  1.  9.  v.  614,. 

Mix'd  with  the  blood  that  venom  flays  alone, 
His  bite  is  poifon  ;  death  is  in  his  fang , 
Yet  is  the  draught  innoxious. 

Nor  mud  we  omit  obferving,  that  barbarous  nations 

Antiquity  amufed   itf;lf  with  a  fable  dcflitute  of  all    are  perfeftly  acquainted  with  the  property  of  the  poi- 
jppejraace  of  tiuth,  thai  anger  was  excited  by  black   ion  of  ferpcuts  by  which  it  retains  its  detdly  power  af- 
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Ser^trt.  ter  it  has  been  long  kept ;  they  have  been  pofleiFed  of 
'"^^r-'^  (l^jj  fatjj  fecret  for  ages  pad  ;  it  being  their  cuftom  to 
tinge  the  points  of  their  arrows  with  the  juice  of  fpurge, 
putrid  flelh,  or  oil  of  tobacco,  but  more  particularly 
with  the  poifon  of  vipers.  Some  moJcrn  Indiana  con- 
tinue the  practice  to  this  day  ;  and  we  have  the  tefli- 
mony  of  Pliny,  in  liis  Natural  HiQory,  that  the  Scy- 
thians had  long  .igo  the  fame  cullom  :  "The  Scythians 
(lays  that  author)  dip  their  arrows  in  the  poifon  of  vi- 
per»  and  human  blood  ;  a  hurrid  pra^flice,  as  the  flight- 
eil  wound  inriided  by  one  ot  them  defies  all  the  art  of 
medicine." 

The  poifon  of  ferpents  produces  fatal  effedls  only  by 
mixing  with  the  lilood.  To  cntirm  this  principle,  the 
Florentine  philofophers  colkded  a  quantity  ot  poiibn, 
and  gave  it  to  different  animals  without  producing  the 
leall  inconvenience  ;  but  when  applied  to  an  external 
wound,  every  one  of  thofc  horrid  lymptoms  which  ac- 
company tlie  real  bite  followed,  viz.  inB.immatory  and 
maiigiiaiit  tevers,  ending  in  death,  unltfs  nature,  by  a 
fponianeoub  hemorrhage,  or  fome  other  evacuation,  dif- 
charged  this  poilon.  With  relpeit  to  the  experiments 
of  Knedi,  eveiy  one  of  his  oblervations  piove,  that  the 
liquid  piellca  out  of  the  vellcle  wiiich  moiltens  the 
fangs  ut  the  lerpents  is  only  noxious  by  being  convey- 
ed into  the  blood,  by  means  ol  a  puniSure  or  wound  ; 
and  the  caie  ot  Toz/i,  who  drank  a  confider^ble  quan- 
tity of  this  poilon  witliout  futfcring  injury,  proves  that 
it  hurts  the  Oiood  only  wiien  exttrnally  mixed  with  it. 

Tne  lymptoms  ot  the  bite  of  the  viper  have  already 
been  (JcKnbed  uader  Medicine,  u"  40S.  with  tlie  cures 
recommendeJ  by  i)r  Mead  :or  the  bit.-  of  lerpents  in 
general.  Under  the  article  Poison,  p.  269.  we  have 
mentioned  the  Abbe  Pontuna's  niethnd  ot  cure,  -uiz.  li- 
gatures, and  tlie  benehcial  etfeds  of  the  volatile  alkali. 
We  Ihall  now  therefore  luppiy  what  has  been  omitted 
in  theie  anicle>,  by  del'cribing  the  f)mp'LOins  which  ac- 
company the  bite  ot  oth^r  feri)ent>. 

Tne  lymptoms  attending  tJie  bite  of  the  coluber  pref- 
Ur,  a  native  of  Sweden,  are,  pain  in  the  wounJ,  tumor, 
thirft,  allhma,  anxieties,  ccnvullions,  and  death. 

There  is  a  ferpent  ItiU  more  dreadi'ul  than  any  of  the 
former,  found  in  Sweden,  called  coluber  carchi.  The 
bite  oi  this  is  followed  by  immediate  change  of  colour, 
coldnefs,  llupor,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  acute  pain  all 
over  the  body,  and  de^th.  Linnseus  tried  oil  in  this 
cafe,  bat  it  proved  inetfeftual. 

The  crotalus  horrldus  of  Linnaeus,  the  rattlefnake, 
kills  in  a  very  fjdden  manner  ;  1  is  bite  ufually  produ- 
cing death  within  twelve  hours. 

The  following  account  of  the  poifon  ferpent  of  the 
Ealt  Indies  is  given  by  M.  d'Obfonville.  •'  Among  the 
ferpents  of  Inaia,  that  which  1  believe  to  be  moit  tor- 
midable  is  but  about  two  feet  long,  and  very  fmall.  Its 
fkin  IS  treckied  with  little  traits  of  brown  or  pale  red, 
and  cootralted  with  a  ground  of  dirty  yellow:  it  is 
niollly  found  in  dry  and  rocky  places,  and  its  bite  mor- 
tal in  lef>  than  one  cr  two  minutes.  In  the  year  1759, 
and  in  the  province  of  Cadapet,  1  faw  fevcral  inftinces 
of  it ;  and  among  others,  one  very  lingular,  in  the  mdll 
of  a  corps  of  troops  commanded  by  M.  de  Bully.  An 
Indian  Gcnioo  merciiant  perceived  a  Mahometan  fol- 
dier  ol  his  acquaintance  going  to  kill  one  of  thefe  rep- 
tiles, which  he  had  found  lleeping  under  his  packet. 
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the  Gentoo  flew  to  beg  its  life,  proteding  it  would  do  Serpent, 
no  hurt  if  it  was  not  firft  provoked  ;  pading  at  the  "— '^•""^^ 
fame  time  his  hand  under  its  belly  to  carry  it  out  of  the 
camp,  when  fuddenly  it  twilled  round,  and  bit  his  little 
finger  ;  upon  which  this  unfortunate  martyr  of  a  fana- 
tic charity  gave  a  Ihrieic,  tot,k  a  few  fteps,  and  fell 
down  infenfible.  They  flew  to  his  aflillance,  applied 
the  ferpent-rtone,  fire,  and  fcarifications,  but  they  were 
all  ineffeflual,  his  blood  was  already  coagulated.  About 
an  hour  after,  I  faw  the  body  as  they  were  going  to 
burn  it,  and  I  thought  I  perceived  fome  indications  of 
a  complete  dilfolution  of  the  blood. 

"  The  yfr^i-/)/ ir«/a/w,  or  burning  ferpent,  is  nearly  of 
the  fame  form  with  tiie  lad  mentioned  ;  its  Ikin  is  not 
quite  of  fo  deep  a  brown,  and  is  fpeckled  with  dark 
green  fpots  ;  its  poifon  is  almoft  as  dangerou-,  but  it  is 
lels  aiffive,  and  its  efFedfs  are  very  different :  in  fome 
perfons  it  is  a  devouring  fire,  which,  as  it  circulates 
through  the  veins,  prefently  occafions  death  ;  the  blood 
diifolves  into  a  lymphatic  liquor,  refembling  thin  broth, 
without  apparently  liaving  palfed  through  the  interme- 
diate llate  of  coagulation,  and  runs  from  eyes,  nofe,  and 
ears  and  even  through  the  pores.  In  other  fu!)jei.Ts, 
the  poifon  feems  to  have  cjianged  the  very  nature  of  the 
humours  in  dilfolving  them  ;  the  flcin  is  chapped  and 
become  fcaly,  the  hair  falls  off,  the  members  are  tume- 
fied, the  patient  feels  all  over  his  body  the  moll  racking 
pains,  numbnefs,  and  is  not  long  in  penlliing.  It  is 
laid,  however,  that  people  have  been  cured  by  remedies 
well  and  foon  applied.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  feems  to 
me  that  the  poifon  of  thefe  different  reptiles  is  in  gene- 
ral more  powerful  tlie  more  they  live  in  hot  and  dry 
places,  where  they  feed  upon  inleds  that  are  full  of  fa- 
line,  volatile,  and  acrimonious  particles." 

We  are  ignorant  of  what  fpec^es  the  hetmrrhoU  was, 
which  is  del'cribed  by  Lucan  as  cauling  by  its  bite  a 
fluxof  blopd  from  every  part  of  the  body.  But  the 
bte  of  an  American  ferpent  named  de  la  crux  kills  in 
the  fame  manner. 

Tlie  dipftifiis  is  at  prefent  likewife  unknown.  Lu- 
can informs  us,  that  the  perfon  wounded  by  it  was  at- 
tacked by  an  unquenchable  thirft.  This  is  finely  paint- 
ed by  him  ;  where  A.  Tufcus,  ftandard -bearer  of  Cato, 
is  delcribed  as  bitten  by  that  ferpent  : 

Non  decus  'imperii,  nonmtgjli jura  Caton'u 
Ardentem  lenucie  virum,  quin  fpargere  figna 
jtudcrel,  lotifquefureni  exquireret  agris 
^as pofcebat  aquas fuiem  In  corde  vcnenum. 

Pharfal.  I.  9, 

His  wild  impatience,  not  his  honour'd  ftate, 
Nor  forrowing  Cato's  high  command,  reftrain  ; 
Furious,  difhonour'd  in  the  dull,  he  flings 
His  facred  eagle,  and  o'er  all  the  fields 
Rapid  he  burlls  to  feek  the  cooling  ftream, 
To  quench  the  thirfly  poifon  in  his  breaft. 

And  a  few  verfes  after  : 

Scrutatur  venat penilus  fquakntts  arene 
Hu'c  re!i  a.,  Syria, et  Jlutus  accipit  ore, 
JtquTeafqw ph<et,fcd  tibti  fibifujfuit  humor, 
NfC  fenit!  iatique  genus,  morlemque  vemnl, 
Sid puiat  fffe jltim  ;  Jerroque  aperire  tumentes 
Suji.nuit  venal,  alque  os  imp'erecruore, 

Qjl  2  Now 
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S«T>*»«-        Now  teaiing  up  the  faads,  fome  latent  vein 
Fruftrate  he  feeks ;  now  to  the  Syrtes  Ihore 
Return'd,  he  fvvallows  down  tlie  briny  Hood 
MixM  with  its  rolling  fands  ;  nor  knows  his  f.ite 
/\nd  the  fad  poilbn's  death,  but  calls  it  thiril ; 
Then  with  his  Avord  opens  his  fpjuting  veins, 
And  diinks  the  burlUna;  blood. 
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are  the  charaflerillics  which  diftinguifii  poifonous  from 
harm'.cfs  ferpents.  The  external  charaileriftic*  of  the 
poifoiUiUs  triae  arc  thcfe  ; 

"  I.  A  broad  head,  covered  with  fmall  fcales,  though 
it  be  not  a  certain  criterion  of  venomous  ferpents,  is, 
with  fome  few  exceptions,  a  general  chara>51er  of  them. 

"  2.  A  tail  under  one-fifth  of  the  whole  length 
is  alfo  a  general  charadcr  of  venomous  ferpents  ;  but. 


Serpcat. 


How  10  d;- 

ftinguiSi 

poiJbnoui 

ferpents. 

Phil.Trinf 

vol.  Ixxix. 


The  phyias,  or  itiindyics  of  Linnxus,  or  according  fince  many  of  thofe  which  are  not  vtnomous  have  tails 
to  others,  th:  fo/u/r/- oy^V/,  fcems  to  have  been  the  ier-  as  fliort,  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  tli.it  cir- 
pcnt  maile  ufc  of  by  Cleopatra  to  deftroy  herfelf.  This  cumflaticc  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tail  exceeding 
v.-cman,  to  terminate  a  diflipaied  life  \?ith  an  eafy  death,  th.-it  proportion,  is  a  pretty  certain  mark  that  the  fpc- 
ordered  her  phylicians  to  prepare  n  poifon  for  her  which  cies  to  which  it  belongs  is  not  venomou 
might  belt  efFe(ft  this  purpofe.  Having  tried  a  nuni- 
l.-T  of  diiFerent  e.tperinients  iip'n  conjtmned  criminals, 
they  at  laft  difcovcred  this  fpecies  of  afp,  which  brings 
on  death  without  any  previous  appe.irance  of  diltcmp.T 
or  hiccough  :  the  face  feenis  in  a  flight  pei-fpir  itio'i,  an 
rafy  infenlibility  and  lethargy  creeps  upon  the  whole 
frame,  and  the  pcrfon  bitten  fccnis  alnrnft  totally  igno- 
rant of  his  approaching  dilFolution.     Having  acqiiaint- 


"  3.  A  thin  and  acute  tail  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  peculiar  to  venomous  ferpents  ;  llioa£»h  a  thick 
and  obiufe  one  is  only  to  be  foaiiJ  among  thofe  which 
are  not  venomous. 

"  4.  Ctriiiated  fcales  are,  in  fome  meafurc,  charafler- 
iftic  of  venonittus  ferpents,  fincc  in  them  they  arc  more 
common  than  foiooth  ones,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly 
four  to  one  ;  whereas  fmooth    fcales    are,  in  thofi  fer- 


cJthe  queen  with  their  difcovery,  fiic  applied   the  afp  pents  which  are  not  venomrus,  more  conmion,  in  the 

cither  tiher  boi()m  or  her  arms ;  or,  according  to  fome  proportion  ol  nearly  three  to  one. 

au.hors,  dipping   th-j  point  of  a  needle  in  the  poifon,         «' Upon  the  whole  therefore,  it  appears,  that  though 

and  pricking  heifelf  with  it,   llie  expired  m  an  eafy  a  pretty  certain  conjai^ure  may,   in  many  inftances,  be 

fleep.  made   from  the   external  characflers,   yet,    in  order  to 

The  bile  of  ih:  n.ya  is  fo  fatal,  that  a  man  dies  by  determine  with  certainty  whether  a  ferpent  be  venom- 
it  in  the  fpice  ofan  hour,  his  flelh  entirely  fiiUing  off  ous  or  not,  it  becomes  necellary  to  have  retoutfe  to  fome 
liis  bnes  in  a  fcmidiflblved  putrid  (late  :  this  makes  it  certain  diagnollic.  This  can  only  be  fought  for  in  the 
prob.ible  that  it  isth:  fame  lerpent  which  the  ancients  mouth  :  we  muft  therefore  next  confider  how  the  fangs, 
r.amcd  the  fije.  v.'lth  which  the  mouths  of  venomous    ferpents  are   lur- 

The  e;:peiimen'.s  of  Rhedi  have  not,  in  the  opinion  nifhed,  are  to  be  diftinguifiied  trom  common  teeth, 
of  fome  celebrated  philofophers,  fo  far  cleared   tlie  the-         "  To  thofe  who  form  their  ideas  of  the  fangs  of  a 

ory  of  the  operation    of  the  poifon  of  the   viper,  as  to  venomous  ferpent,  from  thofe  of  the  rattlefnake,  or  even 

leave  nothing  further  to  be  defired  upon  th.\t  fubjeft.  from  th'ife  of  the   Englllh  viper,  it  will  appear  llrange 

Fontana  and  Carminati  have  endeavoured  to  invcttigate  that  there  fhould  be  any    difficulty   in    diltinguifhing 

its  operation;  more  clearly.     C  irminati,  from  i  i   expe-  thofe  weapons  from  common  teetli  ;  and  indeed  the  di- 

riments,  dcducej  the  following  conclufions  :    i.  Th.it  if  ftintflion   would  really  be  very  eafy,  were  .all  venomous 

poifon  be  infiilled  into  a  nerve,  the  animal  wounded  dies  ferpents  furniflied  with  fangs  as  large  as  thofe  ot  the 

iilmoft  inftant'y ;  and    the  whole   nervous  fyftem,  to  fore  mentioned  fpecies.     But  the  iaift  is,  that  in  many 

which  it  is  rapidly  conveyed,  is  deprived  of  its  quality  fpecies  the  fangs  are  full  as  fmall  as  common  teeth,  and 

called /7_y5'ii/;'y.     2.  Ifa  mufcle  be  wounded,  it  is   de-  confequently  cannot,  by  their  fi/.e,  be  known  from  them  ; 


prived  of  its  irritability.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
jieriments  of  Fontana.  3.  The  poifon  injected  into  a 
wounded  mufcle  or  tendon  is  confiderablv  lonscer  in  kill- 
ing  an  animal  tiian  that  introduced  into  a  nerve.  4. 


this  is  the  cafe  with  the  colub.r    laticaudai.is,   laQ:ut^ 
nsd  fever.il  others." 

Linnxus    tliought    thit  the  fangs  might  be  diftin- 
guifiied by  tluir  mobility  and  fituation  ;  but  other  iia- 


Tiie  fymptoms  which  precede   the  death  of  the  aiimal  turalllls  have  not  found  it  a  general  f.iift  that  f.mgs  are 

bitten  arc,  a  unpor,  lethargy,  tremors,  convulfions,  pa-  loofe  in  their  fockets,  nor  have  they  obferved  any  dilfe- 

raiyfi'.  of  the  legs  (part  wounded),  entire  diflblution  of  rence  in  fituation  between  tlie  fangs  of  venomous  fer- 

ihelimh?.     Tne  blood  is  not  always  coagulated,  nor  its  pents  and  the  teeth  of  others.     The  following   dirtir.c- 

crafis  dilR'lved.     Marks  of  inflammition  are  fometimes  tion  is  eftablithed  by  Dr  Gray  in  a  paper  infeited  in  the 

difcovcred  in  certain  parts  of  the  animal  after  death,  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  Vol.  Ixxix.  Ad  iKiKmous  f:r- 

fometimcs  not :  thefe  are  the  efFcfls  of  fpafms  and  con-  pcnts  havt  only  two  rows  of  teeth  in  the  upptr  jaw,  and 

vulfions,   not  of  the   poifon.  5.  Not    the  leafl  fign  of  all  ethers  have  four. 

the  jaundice  was  dlfcoverable  in  the  eyes  of  any  of  the  In  the  preface  to  the  Mufum  Regis,  and  in  the  in- 

animals  upon  which    Carminati  made  his  experiments,  troduiflion  to  the  clafs  amphibia  in  x.\\z  Syfiema  Nalura, 

6.  The  ilomach  in  every  one  of  them  was  very  much  Linnxus  fays,  that  the  proportion  of  venomous  ferpents 

inflated  ;  a  fymptom  remarked  only  by  Fallopius    and  to  others  is  one  in   ten  ;  yet,  in  the  Sjjlema  Nature,  of 

Albertinl.     7.  A  ligature  applied   inftantly  above  the  which  tl.e  fum  total  in  fpecies   in  131,  he  has   marked 

part  bitten,   it  it  be  fo    placed  as  to  admit  one,   was  23  as  venomous,  which  is  fomewhat  more   than  one  in 

found  by  fome  experiments  a  good  preventive    againil  fix.     How  he  came  to    be  fo  much  at  variance  with 

the  d  tTufion  of  the   poifon:  its  comprelllon  fliould  be  himfelf,  it  is  not  eafy   to  fay  ;  but  the  lall  mentioned 

confuler.ible,  butnot  exceffive.  proportion  feems  to  I)e  not  far  from  the  truth,  as  Dr 

As  few  furpentf,  comparatively  fpcaking,  are   poifon-  Gray,  after  examining   154  fpecies  of  ferpent?,  found 

cu^iitniay  be  intereding  to  our  readers  to  know  what  only  ;6  that  feemed  to  be  venomous.. 

Th» 
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^       Tlie  colulcr  piatus  and    nyaerh.ans,   though    mark-  the  common  dofe  of  it  is  lefs  than  the  fourth  part  of  a     Serpent, 

ed  by  Luinsus.we  arc  adurcd  by  Dr  Griiy  are  not  pci-  kernel;  and  that  no  hot  liquor,  as  wine    brandy    &c   "— ^^'""*' 

Amous :  he  tlilnks  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the /At;/  rouft  be  drunk  immediately  after  takine  it' '    '      ^' 
and  dypfai.     Oa  the  other  hand,  he  obfcrves,  thit  the        "  Tlie  Catthaecra  be.in,  or  hablUa, 'is  found  in  preat 

lea  coiitorlrix,    coluber  cerajles,  lalicandalut,  and  coluber  abundance  in  the  Weft  Indian  illsnd/  whei'e  it  is  eere 

fulvui,  none  cf  which  arc  marked  in  the  Sijtenm  Nalura,  rally  known  by  the  name  cf  Anildottox  Co-oon    cr  Jin- 

are  all  f.oifonous.  lU.i,  Cocoon.     In  fmall  dofes  it  is  aoma'chic  and  dia^ 

In  addition  to  the  metliod  cf  cure  mentioned  in  the  I'horciic  ;  and  in  l.irge  dofes  emetic  and  purgative      In 

■tides  relerrfil  tn  aliov^.    \v.'»  {\\.i\\  fiiKinin  ilip  nr/^fr-rin.  /everal  Hin-»Tr?prc  it  i..  o  T^i-....^..f.,t i__      1     ^' . 


16 
Or  Mofc- 
lc)'s  me- 
thod of 
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ieveral  difotdcrs  it  Ji  a  powerful  r.-meJy  ;  but  its  virtuei 
are  net  fufHeicntly  known,  except  among  the  Indiins 
and  negroes,  who  clujfly  ufe  an  infiifion  or  tinfture  of 
It  made  in  mm.  This  is  externally  as  well  as  internally, 
iifcd  lor  many  complaints  (a). 

"  I  liave  been  inlornied  by  fume  i;itelliger.t  Indians 
Uiat  (my  o{  the  red  peppers,  fuch  ai  bird  pepper,  cr 


articles  referred  to  above,  v.i  (lull  fubjoin  the  prefcrip- 
V.  32.  tion  of  a  new  author,  Dr  Mofcly*,  who  fpent  12  years 
in  the  Well  Indies,  and  wh')fs  abilities  and  extcnfive 
praiflicc  veiy  jjftly  entitle  liis  rpinion  to  a  j)i.ice  in 
this  work,  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  to  all 
medical  gentlemen  going  to  the  Well  Indies, 

"  The  bites  and  Itmgs  of  all  venomous  animals  are  ^"^1  m,j  m  v„e  rea  peppers,  luch  as  bird  pepper,  cr 
cured  by  the  fame  local  means ;  which  are  very  fimple,  bell  pepper,  or  what  is  called  Cayenne  pepper,  i>ovidered 
if  they  were  always  at  hand.  The  injured  part  mull  and  taken  in  a  glufs  of  rum  as  much  as  the  ftomach  can 
be  inllantly  dearoyed  or  cut  out.  Deltroying  it  is  tlie  pofTibly  bear,  fo  as  to  caufe,  and  keep  up  for  fome  time, 
moft  faf-,  and  etiually  certain:  and  the  be;l  applica-  great  heat  and  inflamm.itinn  in  the  body  and  a  vigor- 
tion  for  that  purpofe  is  the  lapis  infernal'S  cr  the  but-  "us  circulation,  will  (lop  tlie  progrefs  of  the  poifoii  of 
ler  of  antimony. — Thefc  are  preferable  to  an  hot  iron,  ferpents,  even  after  its  effcas  are  vilible,  and  that  the 
which  the  ancients  ufcd,  becaufe  an  hot  iron  forms  a  bitten  part  only  afterwards  mortifies  and  Veparates  and 
cruft,  which  ads  as  a  difence  to  the  under  parts,  in-  that  the  patient,  with  bark,  wine,  and  cordials,  foo'n  re- 
read ol  dellroying  them.     'J'he  lapis  infernalis  is  much  covers. 

better  than  any  other  cauftic,  as  it  me^ts  and  peneiiates         "  This  fiery  praflice  is  certainly  a-reeable  to  thu  of 

during   its  application.     The  bitten  part  mud   be  de-  the  ancients,  and  probably  the  orily Internal  treatment 

(Iroyed   to  the   bottom,  and  where  there  is  any  dou!>t  ihat  can  have   any  good   eSeSi  ;  as  in  thefe  cafes  the 

that  the  bottom  of  the  wound  is  not  fuflicicntly  expo-  powers  of  life,  and  the  aflion  of  the  heait,  are  fuddenly 

tcA,  butter  of  antimony  fliould  be  introduced  into  it  on  enfeebled,  and  the  pulle  in  ftrength  and  frequency  ob- 

the  following  day,  ss  deep  as  poffible  ;  and  incifions  ferves  almoR  a  regular  declenfion  from  the  time  of  the' 

(hnild  be  made  to  liy  every  part  open  to  the  afllon  of  bite  until  it  entirely  ceafes  in  death." 

thefe  applications.     Belides  de.lroying,  burning,  or  cut-         Polygah  f:,:ega,    or    rattlefnake-root,    was   formerly  Why 'fome- 

ling  out  the  part,  incilions  (hoiild  be  made  round  thi  confidtred  as  a  fovereign  remedy  f^r  the  bite  of  the  ferpemtare 

wound,  to  prevent  the  communica:ion  of  the  Vitus.   The  J^attlefnake  ;  but  this  opinion  is  new  exploded!  '     po'fonous. 

wt)und  is  to  be  drelfed  for  fome  time  with  poultices,  t )        If  it  be  aikcd  for  what  purpol'e  were  fcrp-nts  crea'-ed 

afiuagi  the  inaammation  caufed  by  the  caullici ;  ar.d  ^vith  fu:h  deftru(5live  weapons?  we  anfwer',  that  th=v 

afterv.-ards   with  acrid  drefllngs  and  hot  d^geftives  to  ^vere  given   f:.r  fslfdefence.     Without  thefe    ferpents 

diam  the  injured  parts.  f.f  all  other  animals  wjuld  be  the  moil  c.xpofed  at.d  de' 

•'   Where   tlie    abivementioned  canai.-s  cannot   be  Jencelels  ;  without  feet  for  efcaplng  a  purfuit,  without 

procured,  con  olive  fublimate,  oil  of  vitriol,  aquafortis,  teeth  capable  of  inflicling  a  dangerous  wound'  or  with- 

Ipirit   of  fait,  common  caullic,    or  a  platter  made   cf  out   ftrength  for  rcfiftance  ;  incapable,  from  'their  fi/e' 

quicklime  and   foap,    may  be  applied   to   the  wound,  of  finding  fecurity  in  very  fmall  retreats  like  the  earth- 

C.unpnwder  laid  on  the  part,  and  fired,  has  b:en  ufed  worm,  and  difgufting  all  from  their  deformity,  nothinj 

with  (uccefs.      When  a  perfon   is  bitten   remote  from  was  left  for  them  but  a  fpeedy  extirpation.     'But  fur^ 


any  affi.iance,  he  fhould  make  a  tight  ligature  above 
the  part,  until  proper  application  can  he  m^de.  The 
Sp.inilh  writers  fiy,  that  the  haliVa  de  Cartlxigtna,  cr 
Carthagcna  bean,  is  a  fpecilic  for  poilbnous  bites,  taken 
inwardly. 

"  Ulloa  fays,  it  is  «  one  of  the  mod  effeifluil  anti- 
dotes kno\TO  in  that  country  (Carthagena)  againft  the 
bites  of  vipers  and  ferpents  :  for  a  little  of  it  being 
eaten  immedi.itelv  after  the  bite,  it  prefently  flops  the 
ffFefls  of  the  poilbn  ;  and  accordingly  all  who  frequent 

the  woods,  either  for  felling  trees  or  hunting,  never  fail    «>.itu    wiui  uuuoie   precau 
»o  eat  a  little  of  this  habiila  fafting,  and  repair  to  their    them  poifon  for  the  genera 

work  without  any  appiehenfion,  feeble;  bat  i:  has  thinned  me  numbers  ol  thn(e  wliich 

^  •  The  natives  tell  you,  that  this  habiila  being  hot  in    are  venomous,  lelVthey  (liould  become  too  powerful  for 
the  higheft  degree,  much  of  it  cannot  be  eaten  ;  that    the  reft  cf  animated  nature. 

From 


nifh:d  as  they  are  with  powerful  poifon,  every  rank  of 
animals  approach  them  v.i-h  dre.'d.  and  never  fcize  them 
but  at  an  advantage.  Nor  is  this  all  the  benefit  they 
derive  from  it.  The  malignity  of  a  few  ferves  for  the 
proteaion  of  all.  Though  not  above  a  tenth  cf  their 
niimber  are  aftually  venomcu^  yet  the  fimiiitnde  they 
all  bear  to  each  other  excites  a  general  terror  of  the 
vyhole  tribe  ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  enemies 
about  what  lerpents  are  poifonous,  makes  even  the  mod 
harmlefs  formidable.  Thus  Providence  feems  to  have 
afted  with  double  precaution:  it  has  given  fome  rf 
1  defence  of  a  tribe  naturally 
the  numbers  of  thnfe  wliich 


:cr). 


(a)  •«  This  bean  is  the   feed  of  the  FevUlea  foliis  cord  itis   cf  Plumier,  Ed.  Burmanni,  p.   203.  tab. 
F<-c\:ha  foliis  cordatis,  angulatis,  of  Linraus,  Spec.  P.     Fiv'idca  foliis  craOioribjf,  glabris,  quandoque  zwilui 
«iuandoque  trilobis,  or  Ant'idoe  Co:con,  of  Brown,  p,  374."  ' 
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l-Voni  thefc  noxious  qualities  in  the  fcrpent  kind,  it 
is  no  wonjer  that  not  only  man,  but  bealls  and  birds, 
carry  on  an  unceiulng  war  againll  tliem.  The  ichneu- 
mon ot  the  Indians,  and  the  peccary''  of  Aniciic;i,  tit- 
ftroy  them  in  great  nutnb;rs.  I'liclc  animiils  iuvc  the 
art  of  fiizing  them  near  the  liead  ;  and  it  is  faiJ  lliat 
they  can  ficin  th.m  wi;h  great  dexterity.  Tlie  vulture 
and  the  eagle  alfo  prey  upon  them  in  great  abundance  ; 
and  oftL-n,  fcufinj;  down  from  the  clouds,  drop  upon  a 
long'.erpent,  which  they  fnatch  up  ftruggling  and  wri- 
tliing  m  the  air.  Dogs  alfo  are  bred  up  to  oppofe 
theni.  Father  Feuillee  tells  us,  tliat  being  in  the  woods 
of  Martinico,  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  ferpent,  which 
he  cotdd  not  enfily  avoid,  when  his  dog  immeJi.itely 
came  to  his  relief,  and  feized  the  adailant  with  great 
courage.  The  ferpent  entwined  him,  and  prelTcd  him 
fo  vii  lenlly,  that  the  blood  came  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
yet  the  dosj  never  ccafed  till  he  had  torn  it  to  pieces. 
The  dog  was  not  fcnlihle  of  his  wounds  during  the 
fight  ;  butfoon  after  his  head  fwelled  prodigloufly,  and 
he  lay  en  the  ground  as  dead.  But  his  mailer  haring 
found  a  banana  tree  hard  by,  he  applied  its  juice  mixed 
with  treacle  to  the  wounds,  which  recovered  the  dog, 
and  (jiilckly  healed  his  fores. 

The  Pfylli  of  old  were  faaious  for  charming  and  de- 
ftroying  fcrpents  «f.  Some  moderns  pretei'.d  to  the 
fame  a.'t.  Cafaubon  fays  that  he  knew  a  man  who 
could  at  any  time  fummcn  100  ferpents  together,  and 
draw  them  into  the  fiie.  Upon  a  certain  occadon, 
when  one  of  them,  bigger  than  the  rell,  would  not  be 
brought  in,  he  only  repeated  his  charm,  and  it  came 
forward,  like  the  reft,  to  lubmit  to  the  flames.  Philo- 
flratus  defcribes  particularly  how  the  Indians  charm  fer- 
pents. "  They  take  a  fcarlet  robe,  embr'idered  with 
golden  letters,  and  fpread  it  before  a  fcrpent's  hole. — 
The  golden  letters  have  a  fiifcinating  power;  and  by 
looking  lleadfaftly,  the  ferpent's  eyes  are  overcome  and 
laid  alleep."  Thefe  and  many  other  feats  have  been  of- 
ten praclifed  upon  thel'e  animals  by  artful  men,  who  had 
firft  prepared  the  ferpents  for  their  exercife,  and  then 
exhibited  them  as  adventitioufly  aflembled  at  their  call. 
In  India  there  is  nothing  fo  common  as  dancing  fer- 
pents, which  are  carried  about  in  a  broad  flat  velfel, 
Ibmewhat  refembling  a  fieve.  Thefe  eredl  and  put 
themfelves  in  motion  at  the  word  of  command.  When 
tJieir  keeper  fings  a  flow  tune,  they  feem  by  their  heads 
10  keep  time  ;  when  he  fings  a  quicker  meafure,  they  ap- 
pear to  move  more  brifl<  and  lively.  All  animals  have 
a  certain  dej',ree  of  docility;  and  we  find  that  ferpents 
themfelves  c.in  be  brought  to  move  and  approach  at  the 
voice  of  their  mafter.  From,  this  trick,  fuccefbfully 
praftifed  before  the  ignorant,  it  is  moll  probable  has 
arifen  moft  of  the  boalled  pretcnfions  which  fome  have 
made  to  charming  of  ferpents  ;  an  art  to  which  the  na- 
tive Americans  pretend  at  this  very  day,  but  the  exift- 
ence  of  which  we  are  affured  of  by  Mr  Halfelquift 
among  the  native  Egyptians. 

Though  the  generality  of  mankind  regard  this  for- 
midable race  with  horror,  yet  there  have  been  fome  na- 
tions, ar.d  there  are  fome  at  this  day,  that  confider  them 
with  veneration  and  regard.  The  adoration  paid  by 
tlie  ancient  Egyptians  to  a  ferpent  is  well  known  : 
many  of  the  nations  at  prefent  along  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Africa  retain  the  fame  unaccountable  veneration.  Up- 
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on  the  gold  and  flave  coans,  a'ftrangcr,  upan  enterinc;  Serpent, 
the  cottages  of  die  natives,  is  often  furprifed  to  fee  the  ^-^^f^^" 
roof  fwarming  with  ferpents,  that  cling  there  without 
molediiig  and  unmoleftcd  by  the  naiivcs.  But  this  fur- 
prife  \\  ill  incrcafe  upon  going  farther  fouthward  to  the 
kingdom  of  Widah,  when  he  finds  that  a  f.rpent  is  the 
god  of  the  country.  This  animal,  which  travellers  de- 
Icribe  as  a  huge  overgrown  creature  has  its  habitation, 
its  temple,  and  its  priefts.  Thefe  imprefs  tjie  vulgar 
with  an  opinion  of  its  virtues;  and  numbers  are  daily 
feen  to  oiFer  not  only  their  goods,  their  provifinns,  and 
their  prayers,  at  the  (htine  of  their  hideous  deity,  but 
alfo  their  wives  and  daughter?.  Thefe  the  priells  rea- 
dily accept  of,  and  after  fome  days  of  penance  return 
them  to  their  fuppliants,  much  benefitted  by  tlie  ierpenl's 
fuppofcd  embraces. 

t^ERPENT,  a  mullcal  inftrument,  ferving  as  a  bafe 
to  the  c.irner,  or  fe/inll  Jha'zum,  to  fullain  a  chorus  oi 
fingers  in  a  large  edifice.  It  has  its  n^mt  fcrf-ent  from 
its  figure,  as  confilling  of  feveral  folds  or  wreaths,  which 
ferve  to  reduce  its  length,  whicli  would  otherwife  be 
fix  or  feven  feet. 

It  is  ufually  covered  witli  leather,  and  confifts  of 
three  parts,  a  mouJi-piece,  a  neck,  and  .a  tail.  It  has 
fix  holes,  by  means  whereef  it  takes  in  the  compafs  of 
two  ocflaves. 

Mcrfennus,  who  has  particularly  defcribed  this  in- 
ftrument,  mentions  fome  peculiar  propcrti'-s  of  it, 
e.  gr.  that  the  found  ot  it  is  ftrong  enough  to  drown 
20  robutl  voices,  being  animated  merely  by  the  breath 
ot  a  boy,  and  yet  the  found  of  it  may  be  attempered  to 
the  foftnefs  cf  the  fwectell  voice.  Another  peculiarity 
to  this  inflrument  is,  that  great  as  the  diftance  between 
the  third  and  fourth  hole  ai^pears,  yet  whether  the  third 
hole  be  open  or  fhut,  the  difierence  is  but  a  tone. 

Serpent,  in  mythology,  was  a  very  common  fymbol 
of  the  tun,  and  he  is  teprefentcd  biting  his  tail,  and 
with  his  body  formed  into  a  crrde,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  this  luminary,  and  under  this 
form  it  was  an  emblem  of  time  and  eternity.  The  fer- 
pent was  alfo  the  fymbol  of  medicine,  and  of  the  gods 
which  prefided  over  it,  as  of  Apollo  and  jEfciilapius  : 
and  this  animal  was  the  objeiS  of  very  ancient  and  gene- 
ral worlhip,  under  various  appellations  and  charaiffers. 
In  moll  of  the  ancient  rites  we  find  fome  allulion  to 
the  ferpent,  under  the  fcvcral  titles  of  Ob,  Ops,  Py- 
thon, Sec.  This  idolatry  is  alluded  to  by  Mofes,  (Lev. 
XX.  27.)  The  woman  at  Endor  who  had  a  familiar  fpi- 
rit  is  called  Oub,  or  Ob,  and  it  is  interpreted  Pythonif- 
fa.  Tlie  place  where  Ihe  refided,  fays  tlic  learned  Mr 
Bryant,  feems  to  have  been  named  from  the  worlhip 
then  inllituted  ;  for  Endor  is  compounded  of  En-ciaor, 
and  fignifiesyinj-  Pythonis,  "the  Icuntain  of  light,"  the 
oracle  of  the  god  Ador,  which  oracle  was  probably 
founded  by  the  Canaauiies,  and  had  never  been  totally 
fupprefled.  His  pillar  was  alfo  called  Albadir  or  Ah- 
iidtr,  compounded  of  ab  and  ailir,  and  meaning  the 
ferpent  deity  Addir,  the  fame  as  Adorns. 

In  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  the  perfons  who  partook 
of  the  ceremony  ufed  to  carry  ferpents  in  their  hands, 
and  with  horrid  fcieams  call  upon  Eva  !  Eva!  Eva 
being,  according  to  the  wri  er  jult  mentione  1,  the  fame 
as  epha,  or  opha,  which  the  Greeks  rendered  oj;his, 
and  by  it  denoted  a  ferpent.     Thefe  ceremonies  and 
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this  fymbolic  wordiip  began  among  the  Magi,  who 
were  the  fons  of  Chus;  and  by  tbem  they  were  piopa- 
gated  ill  various  parts.  Wherever  the  Amonians  tound- 
'  ed  any  places  of  wodhip,  and  introduced  their  rites, 
there  was  generally  lome  ftory  of  a  ferpenl.  There  was 
a  legend  about  a  ferpcnt  at  Colchis,  at  Thebes,  and  at 
Delphi ;  and  likewiie  in  other  places.  The  Greeks 
called  ApoUo  himlelf  Python,  which  is  the  fame  as 
Opis,  Oupis,  and  Oub. 

In  Egypt  there  was  a  ferpent  named  Thermutliis, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  very  lacred  ;  and  the  natives 
arefaid  to  have  nikide  ule  of  it  as  a  royal  tiara,  v.itii 
which  they  ornamented  the  llatues  of  His.  The  kings 
of  Egypt  wore  high  bonnets,  terminating  in  a  round 
ball,  and  furroundcd  with  figures  of  alps  ;  and  the 
pricds  likswifehad  the  reprefeutaiion  of  ferpents  upon 
their  bonnets. 

Abadon,  or  AbaJJon,  mentioned  in  the  Revelations 
XX.  2.  is  fuppofed  by  Mr  Bryant  to  have  been  tlie  name 
Iff  the  Ophite  god,  with  whofe  worihip  the  world  had 
t>ecn  fo  long  infciftcd.  This  worfliip  began  among  the 
people  ofChalJca,  who  built  the  city  of  Ophis  upon 
the  Tigris,  and  were  greatly  add iifleJ  to  divination,  and 
to  the  worihip  of  ihi  ferpent.  From  Chaldea  tlie  wor- 
fhip  palfed  into  Egypt,  wliere  the  ferpent  deity  was 
called  Canoph,  Cancpii,  and  C'neph.  It  had  alfo  the 
name  of  O  >  or  0;ib,  and  was  the  fame  as  the  Bafilifcus 
or  royal  ferpent,  the  fame  as  the  Thermuthis,  and  made 
life  of  by  way  of  ornament  to  the  ftatues  of  their  god':. 
The  chief  deity  of  Egypt  is  faid  to  have  been  Vulcan, 
who  was  flylej  Op.is.  He  was  the  f.ime  as  Oliris,  tlie 
iJuii,  and  hence  was  often  callid  Oj-c1,  or  Pythofol  ; 
and  tliere  were  pillars  facred  to  him,  with  curious  hie- 
roglyphical  infcriptions  bearing  the  i'jir.e  name  ;  whence 
among  the  Greeks,  who  copied  irom  the  Egyptians, 
ev.-ry  thing  gradually  tapering  to  a  point  was  ftyled 
tbelos  or  obt'ifcus. 

As  the  wci  Ihip  of  tl-.e  ferpent  began  among  the  fons 
of  Chus,  Mr  Bryant  coiijevftures,  that  from  thence  tl.cy 
were  denominated  E-hiopians  and  Aithiopians,  from 
Ath  ope  or  Ath-opcs  the  god  wliom  they  worfliipped, 
:ind  not  from  their  complexion  :  the  Ethiopes  broui^ht 
thefe  rites  into  Greece,  and  called  theillind  where  they 
fiift  eftablilhed  them  £/'o/>ia,  So'is  Ssrpenlis  inJuLi,  the 
fame  with  Eutx.i,  or  Oubj'ia,  i.  e.  "  the  ferpent  illmti." 
The  fime  learned  writer  difcoveis  traces,  of  the  ferpmt 
worlh'p  among  the  Hyperboreans,  at  Rhodes  nanried 
Op'.iiufa,  in  Tlirygia,  and  upon  the  Hellefpont,  in  the 
ilLnJ  Cypru>,  in  Ciete,  among  the  Athenians,  in  the 
name  ofCecrops,  among  the  natives  of  Thebes  in  Boro- 
lia,  among  the  L.a'-edemonians,  in  Italy,  in  Syria,  &c. 
:ind  in  the  names  of  many  places,  as  well  as  of  the  peo- 
ple v^here  tiie  Ophites  fettled.  One  of  the  mofl  early 
herefies  introduced  into  the  ChrilUan  church  was  that 
of  the  OphitcE.  Bryant's  Analyfis  of  Ancient  My- 
thology, vol.  i.  p.  43.  &c.  p.  473   &c. 

SxRrRyT  Siona.     See  Cosnv  j^mmonis, 

Sen-SfRFFNT.     See  SF.A-Scrpenl. 

SERPf.NTARIA,  snake-root;  a  fpecies  of 
Aristolochia. 

SERPENTARIUS;  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation 
of  the  northern  bemifphere,  called  alfo  Ophiuchus,  and 
anciently  iEfculapius.  The  ftars  in  the  conftellation 
Strjjeniarius,  iiiPtolemy's  ca:aloguc,are  29  ;  InTycho's 
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1 5  ;  in  Hevelius's  40 ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  they  5  trpeftm 
are  74.  '-'      ^ 

SERPENTINE,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  that 
refemblcs  a  ferpent ;  hence  the  worm  or  pipe  of  a  ftill, 
twifted  in  a  fpiral  manner,  is  termed  a  ferpentme  'zuorm. 

ShRPfNTiss  Stone,  a  genus  ot  magnehan  earths,  of 
which  there  are  different  fpecies  :  1.  Thefibrorus,c(!m- 
poled  of  fibrous  and  coherent  particle;.  This  refem- 
bles  tlie  afbellos  fo  niu..h  that  it  might  be  confounded 
With  it,  were  not  the  liores  of  tlie  ierpentiiie  fo  clofely 
coherent,  that  they  cannot  be  dillinguilhed  when  the 
(lone  is  cut  or  polilhed.  The  fibres  themfelves  are 
large,  and  feem  to  be  twilled.  There  are  two  varieties, 
a  dark  green  and  a  light  one;  the  foimer  from  Ger- 
many, the  latter  from  Sweden.  2.  The  zotblitz  fcr- 
pentine,  found  near  that  place,  of  many  different  co- 
lours, as  black,  deep  green,  light  green,  red,  bluilhgrey, 
and  white  ;  but  the  green  colour  is  mod  predominant. 
3.  Porcelain  earth  mixed  with  iron  ]c  is  met  witJi 
either  diffufable  in  water  or  indurated.  The  former  is 
lound  of  a  red  colour  from  China  and  Montmarire. 
The  watcr-clinkeis,  inipoited  fiom  fome  places  in  Ger- 
many, feem  to  be  made  of  this  kind  of  earth.  'I'heie 
are  two  varieties  of  the  indurated  kind,  viz.  th;  mar- 
tial loapcatth,  of  a  red  colour,  from  Jnfberg  and  oJicr 
places  in  Norway,  or  black  from  fome  p.irts  of  Sweden. 
.4.  The  telgfton  of  the  Swedes,  the  fame  with  the  la- 
pis ollatis.  It  is  found  in  various  places  of  Norway, 
as  light  grey,  dark  grey,  whitilh  yellow,  and  dark 
green.  It  is  employed  with  great  advantage  for  build- 
ing fire-place<,  furnaces,  6cc.  the  extremities  of  the 
llrata  being  turned  towards  the  fire  when  it  is  flaty.. 

M.  Magellan  obferves,  that  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  colour  as  well  as  compofition  in  this-Jdiid  of  ftones  ; 
it  being  found  either  w-hite,  green,  brown,  yellow,  light-- 
blue,  black,  fp. 'tted,  or  Itreaked  with  veins  of  differert 
colours.  Its  texture  is  either  inJiftiiiifl,  obfcuiely  la- 
minar, or  fibrous.  The  fpecific  gravity  is  from  2400. 
to  2650  ;  and  it  is  harder  than  foap-rock  or  fteatites  ; 
though  not  hard  enough  to  ftrixe  fire  with  fteel  -^ 
being  lefs  fmoth  to  the  tmich  than  lleatites,  but  fuf- 
ceptible  of  a  cood  polilh,  lookiiig  like  marble  :  and  is 
often  met  with  in  thin  fem-tranfparent  plates.  It  mehs^ 
in  a  ftrong  heat  with-  ut  addition,  and  corrodes  the  cru- 
cible-, but  hardens  in  a  lower  degree  of  heat.  It  is 
flowly  an  J  partially  foluble  in  acidi,  but  does  not  tfFei- 
velce  with  them.  According  to  Bayon's  analylis,  i;o 
parts  ot  it  contain  about  41  of  filex,  or  rather  mica  ; 
»3  of  magnefia  ;  10  of  ar.illaceous  earth;  12  of  water 
and  about  3  of  iron.  That  bi ought  from  Corfica 
contains  a  greater  proportion  of  arpil.  and  a  finailerone 
of  filex.  Tlie  ferpentine  commonly  fo  called,  accord- 
ing to  Fabroni,  is  a  true  lapis  ollaris  ;  but  has  its  name 
from  being  variegated  with  green,  yellowilh,  and  brown, 
fpots,  like  the  fkin  of  fome  ferpents  ;  great  quantities 
of  it  are  found  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  where  it  is  fre- 
quently worked  into  diflies  and  otiier  velftls. 

Serpentine  wrfes,  are  fuch  as  begin   and  end  with 
the  fame  word.     As, 

Amlojlorenles  ictatilus.  Arcades  amid, 

Seivpentise,  in  the  Mauege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to. 
have  a  ferpentine  tongue,  if  it  is  always  friflcing  and 
moving,  and  fomctimes  paffing  ever  the  bit,  inltead  of 

ktepin.'. 
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SERPICULA,  in  botany  ;  a  g«nuj  of  pUnis  be- 
longing to  die  claf^  of  moncccia,  and  to  the  order  nf  te- 
trandi.i.  The  male  calyx  is  q:i\idriJentate,  and  the  c<'- 
rolla  confilh  ot  four  petals :  The  female  calyx  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  and  pericarpium  is  a  tcmentcfe  nut. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  the  verticdlata  and  repens. 

SERPIGO,  in  furgery,  a  k'nd  of  herpes,  popularly 
called  a  utter  or  ringworm.     See  Surgery. 

SERPULA,  in  natural  hillory  ;  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  clafs  of  vermes,  and  to  the  order  of  teftacea.  The 
fiiell  is  fingle,  tubular,  and  adhering  to  other  bodies.  The 
animal  which  inhabits  it  is  the  terebella. 

SERRANUS,  (Joannes),  or  John  de  Serres,  a  learn- 
ed  French  Protcftant,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
(ixteenih  century.     He  acquired  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  at  Laufanne,  and  grew  very  fond  of  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  Arillotle  and  Plato.    On  his  return  to  France 
he  lludied  divinity.     He  began  to  dilHnguilh  himfelf 
in    1572  by  his  writings,  but   was  obliged  to  torfake 
his  country  after  the  dre,idful  maffacre  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew,    he  became  minifter  of  Nifmes  in  1582,  but 
was  never  regarded  as  a  very  zealous  Calvinifb:  he  has 
even  been  fufpetSe  U  though  witliout  reafon,  of  having 
aflually  abjured  the   Prcteftart  religion.     He  was  one 
of  the  four  clergymen  whom  Henry  IV.  confulted  about 
the  Romilh  religion,  and  who  returned  for  anfwer,  that 
Catholics  might  Is  fnveJ.     He  wrote  afterwards  a  trea- 
tiie  in  order  to  reconcile  the  two  communions,  entitled 
Defile  Cathoi.ca,  fivs  cL-  principils  nligioiiii    Chnjtiin.t, 
lOtnmunl   omnium    Chrijli<itwrum    conft-nfu,  f;mper  el    ubiqu: 
ratis.     This  work  was  difliked  by  the  Catholics,  and 
received  witli  fuch  indignation  by  the  Calvinills  of  Ge- 
neva, that  many  writers  have  affirmed  that  they  poifon- 
ed  tl  e   author.     It  is   certain  at  leall  that  he  died  at 
Geneva   in    159S,    at   the   age   of  50.     His    principal 
works  arc,   i.  A  L.iiin  Tr^nllation  of  Plato,  publiftied 
by  Henry  Stephens,  which  owes  much  of  its  reputation 
to  the  elegance  of  the  Greek  copy  which  accompanies 
it,     2.  ATreatife  on  the    Immortality  cf  the  Soul. 
3.    De  Jlatu   reliponis  et  repubUctc  in  Francia.     4.   Me- 
vwhe  lie  h  ^tre  guerre  civile  et  dernien  troubles  ile  France 
put  Charles  IX   l^c.     5.  Invetitaire geito-al  de  I'HiJloire  de 
France,  itlujlre  par  la  conference  de  I' Eglife  et  de  V Empire, 
l^c.     6.   Recued  de  chofe  viemorahle  eveniie  en   France  fous 
ILnri  II.  Fraiigois  II.  Charles  IX.  Henri  III.     Thele 
three  hirtorical  treatifes  have  been  jultly  accufed  of  par- 
tiality and  paflion  ;  faults  which  it  is  next  tn  impoffible 
for  a  contemporary  writer  to  avoid,  efpeci^lly  if  he  bore 
any  p.irt  in  the  tranfacf^ions  which  he  deicribes.   His  ftyle 
is  exceedingly  incorredt  and  inelegant  ;  his  miftakes  too 
and  mift.itements  of  fa<5ts  are  very  numerous. 

SERIIAI'ED,  in  general,  fomething  indented  or 
notched  in  the  manner  of  a  faw  ;  a  term  much  ufed  in 
the  defcription  of  the  leaves  of  plants.    See  Botany. 

SERRATULA,  saw-wo?.t,  in  botany:  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  fyngeiielia,  and  to  the 
order  of  polygamia  squalls.  In  the  natural  fyftem  it  is 
ranged  under  the  49th  order,  Compofiiie.  The  calyx  is 
fubcylindrical,  imbricated  ;  the  fcales  of  it  pointed,  but 
not  fp'nous.  There  are  15  fpecies  :  The  tindloiia,  al- 
pina,  arvenfi":,  corrn^ta,  japi'nicn,  falicifolia,  multidora, 
noveboracenfis,  prx^dta,  glanca,  fcpiarrofi,  fcariofa.  fp'- 
caca,  amara,  and  centauroides.  The  three  firll  fpecies 
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ftem  ereft  and  flcnder,  branched  at  the  top,  and  three  II  ., 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  pinnatified,  and  fer-  ,^^^^.^^* 
rated  :  The  flowers  are  purple,  in  umbch,  and  terminal. 
The  down  of  t'-;e  feed  is  glofTy,  with  a  brown  or  grid 
ti«ge.  It  grows  in  woods  and  wet  paflurc:.  It  dyes 
cloth  of  an  exceeding  fine  yellow  colour,  which  ftands 
well  when  fixed  with  alum.  Goats  eat  this  plant  ; 
horfes  are  not  fond  of  it;  cattle,  fwine,  and  Ihcep,  leave  it 
untouched.  2.  Theo^/na,  or  mountain  faw-wort.  The 
root  and  ftem  are  woody  ;  the  latter  being  from  one 
to  two  ieet  high.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  triangu- 
lar, long,  pointed,  fubftantial,  dark  green  above,  white 
beneath,  and  ferrated,  with  round  intervals  between 
the  teeth,  on  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  purple.  The 
fealcs  of  the  calyx  are  very  fliort  and  downy.  It 
grows  on  high  mountains,  and  flowers  commonly  in 
July  or  Auguft.  3.  The  arxenfu,  corn  faw-wort,  or 
way-thiftle.  The  llem  is  generally  ereft,  branched, 
and  two  or  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fmuated, 
ferrated,  and  fpinous  ;  thofe  above  being  almoft  entire. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  ;  the  down  is  very  long. 
This  plant  grows  in  cultivated  grounds  and  by  way- 
fides,  and  flowers  in  July  or  Auguft.  When  burned 
it  yields  good  afhes  for  making  glafs  or  fixed  alkali. 

SERRATUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
mufdes,  from  their  refemblance  to  a  faw.  See  Ana- 
TOMY,   Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

SERTOllIUS  (Qnintus),  sn  eminent  Roman  ge- 
neral; (fee  Spain),  under  the  hiftory  of  which  his  ex- 
ploits are  related. 

SERTULARIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  clals  of  vermes,  and  to  the  order  of  zoophy- 
ta.  The  llem  is  radicated,  fibrous,  naked,  and  jointed  ; 
the  florets  aie  hydroe,  and  there  is  one  at  each  joint. 
This  genus  comprehends  42  fpecies  of  corallines. 
SERVAL,  mountain  cat.  See  Felis,  xvi. 
SERVANDONl  (John  Nicolas),  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1695.  He  rendered  himlelf  f.imous  by  his 
exquifite  talte  in  architecflure,  and  by  his  genius  for 
decorations,  fete?,  and  buildings.  He  was  employed 
and  rewarded  by  moll  of  the  princes  in  Europe.  He 
was  honoured  in  Portugal  with  the  order  of  Chrift  :  In 
France  he  was  architeifl  and  painter  to  the  king,  and 
member  of  the  different  academies  eftablifhed  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  thefe  arts.  He  received  the  fame  titles 
from  the  kings  of  Britain,  Spain,  Poland,  and  from 
the  duke  of  Wirtemberg.  Notwithllanding  the.'e  ad- 
v.intages,  his  want  of  economy  was  fo  great,  that  he 
left  nothing  behind  him.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1766. 
Paris  is  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  its  ornaments. 
He  made  decorations  for  the  theatres  of  London  and 
Drefden.  The  French  king's  theatre,  called  la  falle 
des  Machines,  was  under  his  management  for  fome  time. 
He  was  permitted  to  exhibit  Ihows  confifting  of  fimple 
decorations :  Some  of  thele  were  aftonilhir.gly  fublime  ; 
his  "  Defcent  of -jCneas  into  Hell"  in  partis  ular,  and  his 
«'  Enchanted  F'oreft,"  are  well  known.  He  budt  and 
embellilhed  a  theatre  at  Chambor  f i  r  Marcfchal  SaxC  ; 
and  furnifhed  the  plan  and  model  ot  the  theatre  rcyal 
at  Drefden.  His  genius  for  fetes  was  rcm.irkable  ;  he 
had  the  management  of  a  great  number  in  Paris,  and 
even  in  London.  He  conducted  one  at  Liftjon  given 
on  account  of  a  viiffory  gained  by  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land.    He  was   employed  fic(juently   by   the   king   of 
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Portugal,  to  whom  he  prefented  fevenil  elegant  plans 
and  models.  The  prince  of  Wales,  too,  father  to  tlie 
prefent  king,  engaged  him  in  his  fcrvice  ;  but  the  death 
of  that  prince  prevented  the  execution  of  the  defigns 
which  had  been  proje>fted.  He  prelided  at  the  niag- 
niflcent/f/f  given  at  Vienna  on  account  of  the  marriage 
of  the  archduke  Jofeph  and  the  Infanta  of  Parma. 
But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of 
all  his  performances  and  exhibitions. 

SERVANT,  a  term  of  relation,  fignifying  a  perfon 
who  owes  and  pays  obedience  for  a  certain  time  to 
another  in  quality  of  a  mafter. 

As  to  the  feveral  forts  of  fervants  :  It  was  obferved, 
under  the  article  Liberty,  th.nt  pure  and  proper  fla very 
does  not,  nay  cannot,  fubfill  in  Biitain  :  fach  we  mean 
whereby  an  abfolute  and  unlimited  power  is  given 
to  the  mafter  over  the  life  and  fortune  of  the  flave. 
And  indeed  it  is  repugnant  to  reafon,  and  the  principles 
of  natural  law,  that  fuch  a  ftate  Ihoukl  fubfill  anywhere. 
Sat  Slavrry. 

j  The  law  of  England  therefore  abhors,  and  will  not 
endure,  the  exiflence  of  flavery  within  this  nation  :  fo 
that  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it,  by 
Uatute  1  Edsv.  VI.  c.  3.  which  ordained,  that  all  idle 
vagabonds  (hould  be  made  flaves,  and  fed  upon  bread, 
water,  or  fmall  drink,  and  refufe-meat ;  (hould  wear  a 
ting  of  iron  round  their  necks,  arms,  or  legs ;  and  fhould 
be  compelled,  by  bea  ing,  chaining,  or  otherwife,  to 
perform  the  work  affigncd  them,  were  it  ever  fo  vile  ; 
the  fpitit  of  the  nation  could  not  brook  this  condition, 
even  in  the  mod  abandoned  rogues ;  and  therefore  this 
ftatue  was  repealed  in  two  years  afterwards.  And 
now  it  is  laid  down,  that  a  fl.ive  or  negro,  the  inftant 
he  lands  in  Biitain  becomes  a  freeman;  that  is,  tlie 
law  will  protcifl  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  perfon 
and  his  property.  Yet,  with  regard  to  any  right 
which  the  mafter  may  have  lawfully  acquired  to  the 
perpetual  fervice  of  John  or  Thomas,  this  will  remain 
cxaiflly  in  the  fame  llate  as  before :  for  this  is  no 
more  than  the  fame  ftate  of  fubjecflion  for  life  which 
every  apprentice  fubmits  to  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years, 
or  fometimes  for  a  longer  term.  Hence,  too,  it  follows, 
that  the  infamous  and  unchrillian  practice  of  withhold- 
ing baptifm  from  negro-fervants,  left  they  ihould  there- 
by gain  their  liberty,  is  totolly  without  foundation,  as 
well  as  without  excufe.  The  law  of  England  ai5ts 
upon  general  and  exter.five  principles  :  it  gives  liberty, 
rightly  underftooj,  that  is,  protedion,  to  a  Jew,  a 
Turk,  or  a  Heathen,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  profefs 
the  true  religion  of  Chrift ;  and  it  will  not  diflblve  a 
civil  obligation  between  mafter  and  fervant,  on  account 
of  the  alteration  of  faith  in  either  of  the  parties ;  but 
the  flave  is  entitled  to  the  fame  prote<5tion  in  England  be- 
fore as  after  baptifm  ;  and,  whatever  fervice  the  Heathen 
negro  owed  of  right  to  his  mafter,  by  ger.eral,notby  local 
law,  the  fame  (whatever  it  be)  is  he  bound  to  render 
when  brought  toEnglandand  made  aChriftian. ) 

I.  The  firft  foit  of  fervants,  therefore  acknowledged 
by  the  laws  of  England,  are  mcniat fervants  ;  Co  called 
from  being  intra  nixnia,  or  domeftics.  Tlie  contracft 
between  them  and  their  mafters  arifes  upon  tiie  hiring. 
If  the  hiiing  be  general,  without  any  particular  time 
limited,  the  law  conftrues  it  to  be  a  hiring  for  a  year ; 
«.pon  a  principle  of  natural  equity,  that  the  fervant  ihall 
ferve  and  the  mafter  maintain  him,  throughout  all  the 
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revolutions  of  the  refpeftive  feafons  ;  as  well  when  tlisre 
is  work  to  be  done,  as  when  tliere  is  nn  :  hut  t'le  con- 
UJii\  may  be  made  for  any  larger  or  fmaller  tern;.  All 
fingle  men  between  12  years  old  and  60,  and  married 
ones  under  30  years  nj" age, and  all  Tingle  wcmen  Letwcen 
12  and  40,  not  having  any  vilible  livelihood,  arc  com- 
pellable by  two  juftices  to  go  out  to  fervice  in  huf- 
bandry  or  certain  fpccitic  trades,  for  the  promotion  of 
honcft  induftry  ;  and  no  mafter  can  put  away  his  fer- 
vant, or  fervant  leave  his  mafter,  after  being  fo  retained, 
either  before  or  at  the  end  of  his  term,  without  a  quar- 
ter's warning  ;  unlefs  upon  reafonable  ciufe,  to  be  allow- 
ed by  a  juftice  ot  ilie  p;acc  :  but  they  may  part  by  con- 
fent,  or  make  a  fpecial  bargain. 

2.  Another  fpecies  of  fervants  are  called  a/>/ireulies, 
(from  ii/>/>renJre,  to  learn)  ;  and  are  ufually  bound  for 
a  term  of  years,  by  deed  i:idented  or  indentures,  to 
ferve  their  maftirs,  and  be  maintained  and  initrufted 
by  them.  This  is  ufually  done  to  perfons  of  trade,  in 
order  to  learn  their  art  and  myllery;  and  fometimes 
very  large  fums  are  given  with  them  as  a  premium  for 
fuch  their  inUruiSion  :  but  it  may  be  done  to  hufband- 
men,  nay,  to  gentlemen  and  others.  And  children  of 
poor  perfons  may  be  apprenticed  out  by  the  overfesrs, 
with  confent  of  two  jullices,  till  24  years  of  age,  to 
fuch  perfons  as  are  thought  fitting  ;  who  are  alfo  com- 
pellable to  take  them  :  and  it  is  held,  that  gentlemen 
of  fortune,  and  clergymen,  are  equally  liable  with 
others  to  fuch  compullion :  for  wl-.ich  purpofe  the 
ftatutes  have  made  the  indentures  obligatory,  even 
though  fuch  parifh-apprentice  be  a  minor.  Apprentices 
to  trades  may  be  difcharged  on  realbnable  caufe,  either 
at  the  requeft  of  themfelves  or  mafters,  at  the  quarter- 
felTIons,  or  by  one  juftice,  with  appeal  to  the  fefllons ; 
who  may,  by  the  equity  of  the  ftatute,  if  they  think  it 
reafonable,  direfl  rellitution  of  a  rateable  (hare  of  the 
inoney  given  with  the  apprentice :  and  pariih-appren- 
tices  may  be  difcharged  in  the  fame  manner  by  two 
juftices.  But  if  an  apprentice,  with  whom  lefs  than  10 
pounds  hath  been  given,  runs  away  from  his  mafter,  he 
is  compellable  to  ferve  out  his  time  of  abfence,  or  make, 
fatibfaiftion  for  the  fame,  at  any  time  within  feven  years 
after  the  expiration  of  his  original  contra(ft.  See  Ap- 
prentice and  Apprenticeship. 

3.  A  third  fpccies  of  fervants  are  labourer!,  who 
are  only  hired  by  the  day  or  the  week,  and  do  not  live 
inira  mxnia,  as  part  of  the  family  ;  concerning  vhom 
the  ftatutes  before-cited  have  made  many  very  good  re- 
gulations ;  I.  Direifling  that  all  perfons  who  have  no 
vifible  effcifls  may  be  compelled  to  work:  3.  Defining 
how  long  they  muft  cuntinue  at  work  in  fu/nmer  and  in 
winter  :  3.  Punifhing  fuch  as  leave  or  defert  their 
work:  4.  Empowering  the  juftices  at  i'effions,  or  the 
fheriff  of  the  county,  to  fettle  their  wages  :  and,  5.  In- 
flicting penalties  on  fuch  as  either  give  or  exad  more 
wages  than  are  fo  fettled. 

4.  There  is  yet  a  fourth  fpecies  of  fervants,  if  they 
may  be  lo  called,  being  rather  in  a  fuperior,  a  min  fte- 
rial,  capacity ;  fuch  as  jle'wards,  faOors,  and  builift  ; 
whom,  how-ver,  the  law  confiders  as  fervants  pro  Itm- 
pore,  with  regard  to  fuch  of  their  acls  as  affeia  their 
mafter's  or  employer's  property. 

As  to  the  manner  in  vhich  this  relation  affeifts  the 
mafter,  the  fervant  himfelf,  or  third  pv'i«f|  fee  the  ar- 
ticle Mauls,  and  Servant. 
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Scrvrtifti.      For  the  condition  of  fervar.ts  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 

Strvetm-  fee  Law. 

*'"''^''~*'  SERVETISTS,  a  name  given  to  the  modern  An- 
titriniturians,  from  their  being  iuppoled  to  be  the  fal- 
lowjrs  of  Michiel  oervetus ;  who,  in  the  year  1553, 
was  burnt  at  Genev.i,  together  with  his  books. 

SERVETUS  (Michael),  a  le.uned  Spaaifii  phyfi- 
cian,  was  bornat  Villaiicuva,  in  Ariagon,  in  1509.  He 
w.is  f:nt  to  the  univerlity  of  Touloufe  to  (ludy  the  civil 
law.  Tlie  Reformation,  which  had  awakened  the  moll 
poli(h;d  nations  of  Europe,  directed  the  attention  of 
thinking  men  to  the  errors  ot  the  Komilh  church  and 
to  the  lludy  of  the  Scriptures.  Among  the  rell  Ser- 
vetns  applied  to  this  lludy.  From  the  love  of  novelty, 
or  the  love  of  truth,  he  carried  his  inquiries  far  beyond 
the  other  reformers,  and  not  only  i  enounced  tlie  falfe  opi- 
nions of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  went  fo  far  as  to 
<jueftion  the  doifliine  of  llie  Trinity.  Accoidingly,  af- 
ter fpending  two  or  three  years  at  Touloufe,  he  deter- 
mined to  {10  into  Germany  to  propagate  his  new  opi- 
nions, where  he  could  do  it  wiih  moll  fafety.  At  Ba- 
fil  he  had  fonie  conferences  with  Oeculampadius.  He 
went  next  to  Stralburgh  to  vilit  Bucer  and  Capito, 
two  eminent  reformers  of  that  town.  From  Stiafburgh 
he  went  tc  Hugenau,  where  he  printed  a  book,  intitled 
De  Tr'witatis  Erroribus,  in  1531.  The  enfuing  year 
he  publilhed  two  otlier  treatifes  on  the  fame  fubjedl :  in 
an  advertifement  to  which,  he  informs  the  reaJer  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  retraifl  any  of  his  former  fen- 
timents,  but  only  to  ftate  them  in  a  more  diilinft  and 
accurate  manner.  To  thefe  two  publications  he  had  the 
courage  to  put  his  name,  not  fufpeiflin^  that  in  an  age 
when  liberty  of  opinion  was  granted,  the  exercife  of 
that  liberty  would  be  attended  with  danger.  After 
publilhing  thefe  books,  he  lett  Germany,  probably  find- 
ing his  doftrines  not  {o  cordially  received  as  he  expeifl- 
ed.  He  went  firll  to  Bafil,  and  thence  to  Lyons,  where 
he  lived  two  or  three  years.  He  then  removed  to  Pa- 
lis, where  he  iludied  medicine  under  Sylvius,  Fernelius, 
and  other  profertbrs,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  mafter 
of  arts  and  doflor  of  medicine.  His  love  of  contrnverfy 
involved  him  in  a  ferious  difpute  with  the  phyficians  of 
Paris ;  and  he  wrote  an  Apology,  which  was  fupprelfed 
by  ;.'ji  ediit  of  the  Parliament.  The  mifunderftanding 
whiciS  this  difpute  produced  with  his  colleagues,  and  the 
chagri^n  which  fo  unfavourable  a  termination  occafioned, 
made  kirn  leave  Paris  in  difgnft.  He  fettled  two  or 
three  years  in  Lyons,  and  engaged  with  the  Frellons, 
eminent  printers  of  that  age,  as  a  correftor  to  their 
prefs.  Ac  Lyons  he  met  with  Pierre  Palmier,  the 
archbifhop  c>f  Vienne,  with  wljom  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted at  P..'Tis.  Tiiat  Prelate,  who  was  a  great  en- 
courager  of  lea-ned  men,  peifed  him  to  accompany  him 
to  Vienne,  offering  him  at  the  fame  time  an  apartment 
in  his  palace.  Servctus  accepted  the  otfer,  and  might 
have  lived  a  tranquil  and  happy  life  at  Vienne,  if  he 
could  have  cinfi-^ed  his  attention  to  medicine  and  lite- 
rature. But  the  love  of  controverfy  and  an  eagernefs 
to  eilablilhhis  opinion?,  always  polielTed  him.  At  this 
time  Calvin  was  at  the  head  of  the  reformed  ci.urch  at 
Geneva.  With  Servetus  he  had  been  acquainted  at  Pa- 
ris, and  had  there  oppofed  his  .pinions.  For  16  years 
Calvin  kept  up  a  cr.rrefpondence  with  him,  endeavour- 
rng  to  reclaim  him  from  his  errors.  Servetus  had  read 
the  works  of  Calvin,  but  did  not  tliink  they  merited  the 
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high  eulogies  of  the  reformers,  nor  were  tliey  fufficient 
to  convince  him  of  his  errors.  He  continued,  however,  ' 
to  confult  him  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  fent  from  Lyons  to 
Geneva  three  qucftiona  whi.h  rcfpefled  the  divinity  of 
Jefus  Chrill,  regeneration,  and  the  neccfiity  ol  baptifm. 
To  thefe  Cilvin  returned  a  civil  anfwer  Servetus  treat- 
ed tae  anfwer  with  contempr,  and  Calvin  replied  with 
warmth.  Fron  realbning  he  had  recourfe  to  abufive  lan- 
guage ;  and  tliis  produced  a  pclemical  hatred,  the  moft 
implacable  dil'polition  in  the  world.  Calvin  having  ob- 
tained fome  of  Scrvetus's  papers,  by  means  it  is  faid, 
not  very  hrnour.ible,  fcnt  them  to  Vienne  alo.  g  witli 
the  private  letters  v.liich  lie  liad  received  in  the  courfe 
of  their  onefpondence.  The  confequence  was,  that 
Servetus  was  ai rolled  ;  but  having  efcaped  from  prilbn, 
he  refolved  to  retire  to  Naples,  where  he  hoped  to 
praflife  medicine  with  the  fame  reputati  n  which  he  had 
fj  long  enjoyed  .it  Vienne.  He  imprudently  took  his 
roui  through  Geneva,  though  he  could  not  but  know 
that  Calvin  was  his  mortal  enemy.  Calvin  informed  the 
m.igiltrates  oi  his  arrival ;  Servetus  was  apprehended, 
and  appointed  to  (land  trial  for  herefy  and  blafphemy. 
It  was  a  law  at  G:.neva,  that  every  acccufer  Ihould  fur- 
renJer  himfelf  a  pnfoner,  that  if  the  charge  ihould  be 
found  falfe,  the  accufer  Ihould  fuffer  the  punifhment  in 
which  he  meant  to  involve  the  accufed.  Calvin  not  choof- 
ing  to  go  to  prifon  himfelf,  fent  one  of  liis  domeftics  to 
prefent  the  impeachment  againll  Servetus.  The  articles- 
brought  againft  him  were  colleifled  from  his  writings 
with  great  care ;  an  employment  which  took  up  three 
days.  One  of  thefe  articles  was,  "  that  Servetus  had 
denied  tliat  Judcea  was  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  fertile  coun- 
try ;  and  affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  travellers,  that 
it  was  poor,  barren,  and  difagreeable."  He  was  alfo 
charged  with  "  corrupting  the  Latin  Bible,  which  he 
was  employed  to  correct  at  Lyons,  by  introducing 
impertinent,  trifling,  whimfical,  and  impious  notes  of 
his  own  through  every  page."  But  the  main  article, 
which  was  certainly  fatal  to  him,  was,  "  that  in  the 
perfon  of  Mr  Calvin,  minifter  of  die  word  of  God  in 
the  church  of  Geneva,  he  had  defamed  the  doiflrine  that 
is  preached,  uttering  all  imaginable  injurious,  blafphe- 
mous  words  againft  it." 

Calvin  vifued  Servetua  in  prifon,  and  had  frequent 
conferences  with  him  ;  but  finding  that,  in  oppofition 
to  all  the  arguments  he  could  employ,  the  prifoner  re- 
mained inflexible  in  his  opinions,  he  left  him  to  hit  fate. 
Before  fenterice  was  pafled,  the  magiftrates  of  Geneva 
confulted  the  minifters  of  Bale,  of  Bern,  and  Zurich  ; 
and,  as  another  account  informs  us,  the  magillrates  of 
the  Protellant  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  And  to  ena- 
ble them  to  firm  a  judgment  of  the  criminality  of  Ser- 
vetus, they  tranfmitted  the  writings  of  Calvin,  with  his 
anfwers.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  Servetus  ought 
to  be  condemned  to  death  for  blafphemy.  He  was  ac- 
cordmgly  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  on  the  27th  of 
0(5lober  1553.  As  he  continued  alive  in  the  midft  of 
the  flames  more  than  two  hours,  it  is  faid,  finding  his 
torment  thus  protradled,  he  exclaimed,  "  Unhappy 
wretch  that  I  am  !  Will  tlie  flames  be  infuflicient  to 
terminate  my  mifery !  What  then  !  Will  the  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  and  the  rich  collar  which  they  took  from 
me,  not  purchafe  wood  enough  to  confume  me  more 
quickly  !"  Though  the  fentence  of  de.ith  was  pafled 
againft  Servetus  by  the  magiftrates  of  Geneva,  with  the 
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Strvetm  approbation  of  a  great  number  of  the  magiftrates  and 
II  minifters  of  Switzerland,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  mod 

Service,  hillorians  that  tliis  dreadful  ftntcnce  w.is  impofed  at  the 
''~'  '  '*-'  inftigation  of  Calvin.  This  iSt  of  feverity  for  holding  a 
fpsculative  opinion,  however  erroneous  and  abfurd,has 
left  a  llain  on  tlie  charafter  of  this  illullrioiis  reformer, 
which  will  attend  the  name  of  Calvin  as  long  ashiftory 
(hall  prcferve  it  from  oblivion.  The  addrcfs  and  art 
which  he  ufed  in  apprehending  Servetus,  his  inhuma- 
nity to  him  during  his  trial,  his  diflimulation  and  ma- 
levolence after  his  condemnation,  prove  that  he  was  as 
much  influenced  by  perfonal  hatred  as  by  a  delire  to 
fupport  the  intereft  of  religion,  though  probably,  du- 
ring the  trial,  Calvin  believed  he  was  performing  a  very 
pious  aftion.  This  intolerant  fpirit  of  Calvin  and  the 
niagillrates  of  Geneva  gave  the  Roman  Catholics  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  accufe  the  Proteftanti  of  incon- 
fiftency  in  their  principles,  which  th:y  did  not  fail  to 
embrace.  "  How  could  the  magiftrates  (fays  the  au- 
thor of  die  Z)/V7/onar?  </ej  Here/ies)  who  aclcnowledged 
no  infallible  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  condemn 
Servetus  to  death  becaufe  he  explained  them  differently 
from  Calvin  ;  fmce  every  man  has  the  privilege  to  ex- 
pound the  Scripture,  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  church  ?  It  is  a  great 
injullice  to  condemn  a  man  becaufe  he  will  not  fubmit 
to  the  judgment  of  an  enthufiaft,  who  may  be  wrong 
as  well  as  himfelf." 

Servetus  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs  and  learning, 
and  well  verfed  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  In  his  own 
profefllon  his  genius  exerted  itfelf  wiih  fuccefs.  In  his 
traifb intitled  ChriJJianifmi Rfjlitutio,  pxihWfhed  in  I554,he 
remarks,  that  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  pafles  tlirough 
the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  opinion  which  was  then  univerfally  enter- 
tained, that  the  blood  paffes  through  the  partition  which 
divides  the  two  ventricles.  This  was  an  important  Hep 
towards  the  difcovery  cf  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

His  works  confift  of  Controverfial  Writings  concern- 
ing the  Trinity;  an  edition  of  Pagninus's  Verlion  of  the 
Bible,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  publiflied  under  the 
name  of  Michael  Villanevanus ;  an  Apology  to  the 
Phyficians  of  Paris  ;  and  a  book  intitled  Ratio  Syrupo- 
Tum.  Molheim  has  written  in  Latin  a  Hiftcry  of  the 
Herefy  and  Misfortunes  of  Servetus,  which  was  publilh- 
ed  at  Helmtladt,  in  4to,  in  1728.  From  the  curious 
details  which  it  gives  it  is  extremely  interefting. 

SERVIA,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  rivers  Danube  and  Save,  which 
feparatf  it  irom  Hungary ;  on  the  eaft,  by  Bulgaria  ; 
on  tlie  we.1,  by  Be  fniu ;  and  (  n  the  fouth,  by  Albania 
and  Macedonia.  It  is  about  190  miles  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft  ;  95  in  breadth  frum  north  to  fouth  ;  and  is 
divided  in:o  four  fangiacates.  Twoof  thefe  were  ceded 
to  the  Chiiftlans  in  1718,  who  united  them  into  one. 
This  continued  till  1739,  when  the  Turks  were  v-dori- 
ous  \  and  then  they  were  abandoned  to  the  Turks  by 
the  treaty  of  Belgrade.     Belgrade  is  the  capital  town. 

SERVICE,  in  law,  is  a  duly  which  a  tenant,  on 
account  of  his  fee,  owes  to  his  lord. 

There  are  many  divifions  of  fervice ;  as,  i.  Into 
peribnal,  where  fomething  is  to  be  done  by  the  tenant 
in  perfon,  as  homage  an.'  fealty.  2.  Real,  fuch  as 
wards,  marriages,  ic.  3.  Accidental,  including  he- 
riots,  reliefs,  and  th;:  like.     4.  Entire,  where,  on  the 


alienation  of  any  part  of  the  lands  by  a  tenant,  the  scttic;. 
fcrvices  become  multiplied.  5.  Frank-fetvice,  which  '"^'^  '^ 
was  performed  by  freemen,  who  were  not  obliged  to 
perform  any  bafe  fervice,  but  only  to  find  a  mun  and 
horfe  to  attend  the  lord  into  the  Hrmy  ur  to  court. 
6.  Knight's  fervice,  by  wliich  lands  were  anciently  held 
of  the  king,  on  paying  homage,  f.rvice  in  war,  ic. 

As  in  every  tree  and  well  regulated  focicty  there 
mull  be  a  diverfity  of  ranks,  there  muft  be  a  great  num- 
ber of  perfons  employed  in  fervice,  both  in  agriculture 
and  domertic  afiairs.  In  this  country,  fervice  is  a  contract 
into  which  the  fervantvoluntarilyenters;and  the  mafter's 
authority  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  performance  of 
that  fpecies  of  labour  for  which  the  agreement  was  made. 

"  The  treatment  of  fervants  (fays  that  rcfpeflable  mo-  Paicy's 
ralift  Mr  Paley),  as  to  diet  difcipline,  and  aecommoda-  Moral  and 
tinn,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  work  to  be  required  of  Political 
tliem,  the  intermiffion,  liberty,  and  indulgence  to  be  al-  P'^'''''°" 
lowed  them,  mult  be  determined  in  a  great  mca.lire  by  ^  '^'^' 
cuftom  ;  for  where  the  contrafl  involves  fomany  parti- 
culars, the  contradling  parties  exprefs  a  few  perhaps  of 
the  principal,  and  by  mutual  underftanding  refer  the 
reft  to  the  known  cuftom  of  the  country  in  like  cal'es. 

"  A  fervant  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  unlawful  com- 
mands of  his  mafter  ;  to  minifter,  for  inftance,  to  his  un- 
lawful pleafures  ;  or  to  aflift  him  in  unlawful  pradices 
in  his  profeffion  ;  as  in  fmuggling  or  adulterating  the  ar- 
ticles which  he  deals  in.  For  the  fervant  is  bound  by 
nothing  bu:  his  own  promife  ;  and  the  obligation  of  a 
promife  extends  not  to  things  unlawful. 

"  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  mafter's  authority  doesnot 
juftify  the  fervant  in  doing  wrong  ;  for  the  fervant's 
own  promife,  upon  which  that  authority  is  founded, 
would  be  none. 

"  Clerks  and  apprentices  ought  to  be  employed  entire- 
ly in  the  profeflion  or  trade  which  they  are  intended  to 
learn.  Inftruflion  is  their  wages ;  and  to  deprive  them 
of  the  opportunities  of  inftruiflion,  by  taking  up  their 
time  with  occupations  foreign  to  their  bufinefs,  is  to 
defraud  them  of  their  wages. 

"  The  mafter  is  refponfible  for  what  a  fervant  does  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  employment ;  for  it  is  done 
under  a  general  authority  committed  to  him,  which  is 
in  juftice  equivalent  to  a  fpecific  diredlion.  Thus,  if 
I  pay  money  to  a  banker's  clerk,  the  banker  is  ac- 
countable :  but  not  if  I  had  paid  it  to  his  butler  or  his 
footman,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  not  to  receive  money. 
Upon  the  fame  principle,  If  I  once  fend  a  fervant  to 
take  up  goods  upon  credit,  whatever  goods  he  after, 
wards  takes  up  at  the  fame  fhop,  fo  long  as  he  conti- 
nues in  my  fervice,  are  juftly  chargeable  to  my  ac- 
count. 

"  The  law  of  this  country  goes  great  lengths  in  in- 
tending a  kind  of  concurrence  in  tlie  mafter,  fo  as  to 
charge  him  with  the  conlequences  of  his  fervant's  con- 
duifl.  If  an  innkeeper's  fervant  rob  his  guefts,  the 
innkeeper  muft  make  reftitution  ;  if  a  farrier's  fervant 
lame  your  horfe,  the  farrier  muft  anfwer  for  ihe  da- 
mage ;  and  ftill  farther,  if  your  coachman  01  carter 
drive  over  a  paflenger  in  the  road,  the  paifenger  may 
recover  from  you  a  fatisfadtion  for  the  hurt  he  fuiFers. 
But  thefe  determinations  ftand,  I  think,  rather  upon 
the  authority  of  the  law,  tlian  any  principle  of  natural 
juftice." 

There  is  a  grievance  which    has    long   and  juftly 
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been  complained  of,  the  giving  of  good  charaiflers  to 
bad  fervants.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  careUlfnefs, 
to  a  deiirc  of  getting  rid  of  a  bxd  fsrv.mt,  or  to  milhi- 
ken  conipafTion.  But  fuch  cardeiriief,  ii  inexcufable. 
When  a  man  gives  his  fan<aion  to  the  charafler  of  a 
bad  f;rvant,  he  ought  to  reHecl  on  the  nature  and  confe- 
quences  vt'  wliat  hi  is  d^ing.  He  is  giving;  his  name 
10  a  falfehood  ;  he  ir.  deceiving  the  honell  man  who  con- 
fides in  liis  veracity  ;  and  he  is  deliberately  giving  a. 
knave  an  opportunity  of  che.itiiig  an  honert  man.  To 
endeavour  to  get  quit  of  a  bad  fcrvant  in  this  wjy,  is 
furcly  not  kfs  criminal  than  concealing  the  faults  and 
difadvanlages  of  an  ellate  which  is  advertifed  tor  fale, 
and  afcribing  to  it  advantages  which  it  does  not  poflefs. 
In  this  Cife,  we  know  iho  fi.e  would,  be  reduced,  and 
the  advcrtifer  difgraceii.  Many  mailers  give  characters 
to  fervants  out  of  companion  ;  but  it  is  to  this  millaken 
companion  that  the  diibrderly  behaviour  of  f;rvants  is 
perhaps  principally  owing  :  for  if  the  punilhment  cf 
diflionefty  be  only  a  change  of  place  (which  may  be  a 
reward  iiillead  of  a  punilhment),  itceafes  to  be  a  fer- 
vant's  intereft  to  be  true  to  his  truft. 

We  have  laid  above  that  a  mafter's  authority  over 
liis  fervant  extends  no  fartherthan  the  terms  of  contraft  ; 
by  which  we  meant,  that  a  mailer  could  give  no  unrea- 
fonable  orders  to  his  lervant,  or  fuch  as  was  inconliltent 
with  tlie  terms  of  contraJl.  But  the  relation  between 
a  mailer  and  fervant  is  certainly  clofer  than  the  mere 
terms  of  a  contraifl  :  it  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  legal 
relation.  A  mailer  of  a  family  ought  to  fuperinteiid 
the  morals  of  his  fervants,  and  to  reltr.iin  them  fiom 
vices.  This  he  may  do  by  his  example,  by  his  influ- 
ence, and  authority.  Indeed  every  man  pofleffed  of 
authority  is  guilty  of  criminal  negligence  if  he  does  not 
exert  his  authority  for  promoting  virtue  in  his  inferiors ; 
and  no  authority  is  fo  well  adapted  for  this  purpofe  as 
that  of  mailers  of  families,  becaufe  none  operates  with 
an  influence  fo  immediate  and  conllant.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  much  good  a  nobleman  or  gentlemen  of  tor- 
tune  can  do  to  his  domeftics  by  attending  to  their  mo- 
rals ;  and  every  mafter  may  be  a  bleffing  to  individuals 
and  to  fociety,  by  exerting  prudently  that  influence 
which  his  fuuation  gives  him  over  the  conduft  of  his 
fervant. 

Choral  Seriice,  in  church-hiftory,  denotes  that  part 
of  religious  worfliip  which  confifts  in  chanting  and  fing- 
ing.     The  adrocatcs  for  the  high  antiquity  of  linging, 
as  a  part  of  church-mufic,    urge  the  authority  ot   St 
Paul  in  its  favour  (Ephef.  chap.   v.  ver.   19.  and  Co- 
lof.  chap  iii.ver.  16).     On  the  authority  of  vvhith  paf- 
fages  it  ij  aflerted,  that  fongs  and  hymns  were,  from  the 
ellablifliment  of  the  church,  fung  in  the  alfeniblies  of 
the  faithful  ;  and  it  appears  from  undoubted  leftimony, 
that  iipging,  which  was  praitifed  as  a  facred  rite  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews,  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
which  likewife  conftituied  a  confiderable  part  of  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  ol  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  made  a 
part  of  tbereli^ious  worlhip  rfClirillians, not  only  before 
churches  were  built,  and   their  rclit;ion  ellabliftied    by 
law,  but  from  the  firll  profefllon  of  Lhriltianity.     How- 
ever, the  era  from  whence  others  have  dated  iheintro- 
duiflion  of  mufic  into  the  fervice  of  the  church,  is  that 
period  during  which  Leontiiis  governed  the  chuich  of 
Antioch,  /.  e.  between  the  year  of  Chrift  347  and  356. 
See  Antiphoky. 


le  pradlice  foon  fptend  through  the    Service, 
he  Eall  ;  and  in  a  few  ages  after  its        ^»'"^ 


From  Anlioch  the 
otlier  churches  of  the  Ji,alt  ;  and  in  a  tew  ages 
firll  Introduction  in  the  divine  fervice,  it  not  only  le- 
ceived  the  fimflion  of  public  autliority,  but  thofe  were 
forbid  to  jrin  in  it  wlio  were  ign-rant  of  mufic.  A 
canon  to  this  purpofe  was  made  by  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  which  was  held  about  the  year  372  :  and  Zona- 
nas  informs  us,  that  thefe  canonical  fingers  were  rec- 
koned a  part  of  the  clergy.  Singing  was  introduced 
into  the  wellcrn  churches  by  St  Anibrofc  about  the 
year  374,  who  was  the  infti'utor  ol  the  Ambtofian 
chant  eliahlillied  at  Milan  about  the  year  3S6  ;  and 
Eufebius  (lib.  ii.  cap.  17.)  tells  us,  that  a  regular  choir, 
and  method  of  finging  the  fervice,  were  firft  ellabliflicd, 
and  hymns  ufed,  in  the  church  at  Antii  ch  duiing  the 
reign  of  Conllantine,  and  that  S'  Anib-cle,  who  had 
long  refided  there,  had  his  melodies  thence.  This  was 
about  230  years  afterwards  amended  by  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  ellabliflied  the  Gregorian  chant ;  a 
plain,  unifonous  kind  of  melody,  which  he  tiiought 
confident  with  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  fervice  to 
which  it  was  to  be  applied.  This  prevails  in  the  Ro- 
man church  even  at  this  day  :  it  is  known  in  Italy  by 
the  name  of  canto fermo;  in  France  by  that  oi  plain 
chant  ;  and  in  Germany  and  mod  other  countries  by 
tliat  of  the  frt;/;w  Grcgorianut.  Although  no  fatisfaflory 
account  has  been  given  of  the  fpecific  difference  between 
the  Ambrofian  and  Gregorian  chants,  yet  all  writers  on 
this  fubjecl  agree  in  faying,  that  St  Ambrofe  only  ufed 
the  four  authentic  modes,  and  that  the  fourplagal  were 
afterwards  added  by  St  Gregory.  Each  of  thefe  had 
the  fame  final,  or  key-note,  as  its  relative  authentic  ; 
from  which  there  is  no  other  difference,  than  that  the 
melodies  in  the  four  authentic  or  principal  modes  are 
generally  confined  within  the  compafs  of  the  eight 
notes  above  the  key-note,  and  thofe  in  the  four  plagal 
of  relative  modes,  within  the  compafs  of  the  eight  notes 
below  the  fifth  of  the  key.     See  Mode. 

Eccelefiallical  writers  feem  unanimous  in  allowing 
that  Pope  Gregory,  who  began  his  pontificate  in  590, 
colle<5led  the  mufical  fragments  of  fuch  ancient  pfalms 
and  hymns  as  the  firft  fathers  of  the  cliurch  had  appro- 
ved and  recommended  to  the  firfl  Chriftians  ;  and  that 
he  I'elefted,  methodized,  and  arranged  them  in  the  or- 
der  which  was  long  continued  at  Rome,  and  foon 
adopted  by  die  chief  part  of  the  weflern  church.  Gre- 
gory is  alfo  faid  to  have  baniflied  from  the  church  the 
canto  figuratv,  as  too  light  and  diffolute ;  and  it  is  add- 
ed, that  his  own  chant  was  called  canto  fermo,  from  its 
gravity  and  fimplicity. 

It  has  been  long  a  received  opinion,  that  the  eccle- 
fiallic.il  tones  were  taken  from  the  reformed  modes  of 
Ptolemy  ;  but  Dr  Burney  obierves,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  difcover  any  conneiftion  between  them,  except  in 
their  names  ;  for  thtir  number,  upon  examination,  is 
no;  tlie  fame  ;  thofe  of  Ptolt.my  being  feven,  the  ec- 
clefiallical  ei/ht ;  and  indeed  the  Greek  names  given  to 
the  eccleliaftical  mode,  do  not  agree  with  thofe  of  Pto- 
lemy in  the  linglc  inftance  ot  key,  but  with  thc'fe  of 
higher  ant'ipaity.  Fiom  the  time  of  Gregory  to  that 
of  Guido,  there  was  no  other  diftindlion  of  keys  than 
that  of  auihentii  und  plagal  ;  nor  were  any  feniitones 
uicil  but  ihi-.fe  from  E  to  F,  B  to  C,  and  occafionally 
A  to  Bi. 

With  refpei5l  to  the  mufic  of  the  primitive  church,  it 

may 
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may  be  obferveJ,  that  thoujjh  it  confided  in  tfie  finging    the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  chant 


of  pfalms  and  hymns,  yet  it  was  performed  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways  ;  fometimes  the  pfalms  were  fung  by  cue 
perfon  alone,  whilil  tlie  reft  attended  in  lilcnce  ;  fome- 
times they  were  fung  by  the  whole  aflembiy  ;  fumetimes 
alternately,  the  congregation  being  divided  into  fepa- 
rate  choirs  ;  and  fometimes  by  one  perfon,  who  repeated 
the  firft  part  of  the  verfe,  the  reft  joining  in  the  clofe  of 
it.  Of  the  four  different  metliods  of  ftnging  now  reci- 
ted, the  fecond  and  third  were  properly  dillinguiflied  by 
the  names  oi  fymphony  and  antlphony  ;  and  the  latter  was 
fometimes  called  rej[>onfaria,  in  which  women  were  al- 
lowed to  join.  St  Ignatius,  who,  according  to  So- 
crates (lib.  vi.  cap.  S.j,  converfed  with  the  apcftlea,  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft  who  fuggefted 
to  the  pririiitive  Chriftians  in  the  Eaft  the  method  of 
finging  hymns  and  pfalms  alternately,  or  in  dialogue  ; 


At  length  the  fuc 
ceffors  of  St  Grc,^ory,  and  of  Auftin  his  million.iry, 
having  eftablilhed  a  fchool  forecclefia'tical  mul'.cat  Can- 
terbury, the  reft  of  the  ifland  was  furnilhed  wiih  ma- 
fters  from  that  fcminary.  The  choral  fcrvice  was  fii  il 
introduced  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  ;  and 
till  the  arrival  of  Theodore,  and  his  fettlcment  in  ihac 
fee,  the  praflice  of  it  fcems  to  have  been  coiitined  to  tlie 
churclies  of  lve;it  ;  but  after  that,  il  (prcad  over  the 
whok  kingdom  ;  and  we  meet  witli  recoids  of  very 
iiniple  endowments  for  the  fupput  of  this  part  of  public 
worlhip.  This  mode  of  religious  woilliip  prevailed  in 
all  the  European  churches  tiil  the  time  ol  the  Retbrma- 
tion  :  the  firft  deviation  from  it  is  that  which  followed 
the  Reform. (tion  by  Luther,  who,  being  himfclf  a  lover 
of  mufic,  formed  a  liturgy,  which  was  a  mufical  fervice, 
contained   in   a  wc  rk  entitled    PJalmodia,  h.  e.  Cantlca 
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and  the  cuftom  foon  prevailed  in  every  place  where  facra  Veleris  Ecclefue  jele^la,  printed  at  Norimberg  in 


Ciiriftianity  was  eftablilhed  ;  though  Theodoret  in  his 
hiftory  (lib.  ii.  cap.  24.)  tells  us,  that  this  manner  of 
finging  was  fiift  praflifed  at  Antioch.  It  likewife  ap- 
pears, that  almoft  from  the  time  when  mufic  was  firft 
introduced  int;)the  fervice  of  the  church,  it  was  of  two 
kinds,  and  confifted  in  a  gentle  inflexion  of  the  voice, 
which  they  termed  plaui  fong,  and  a  more  elaborate 
and  artificial  kind  of  mufic,  adapted  to  the  hymns  and 
folemn  offices  contained  in  its  ritual  ;  and  this  diftinc- 
tion  h.iS  been  maintained  even  to  the  prefent  day. 

Althougii  we  find  a  very  early  diftinAion  made  be- 
tween the  manner  of  finging  the  hymns  and  chanting 
the  pfalms,  it  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Martini,  that  the  mufic  of  the  firft  five  or  fix  ages  of 
the  church  confifted  chiefly  in  a  plain  and  fimple  chant 
of  unifons  and  odtaves,  of  which  many  fragments  are 
ftill  remaining  in  the  canio  firmo  of  the  Romilh  milTals. 
For  with  refped  to  mufic  in  parts,  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, in  thefe  early  ages,  that  either  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans were  in  poflefllon  of  harmony  or  counterpoint, 
which  has  been  generally  afcribed  to  Guido,  a  monk  of 
Arezzo  in  Tufcany,  about  tlie  year  1022,  though  others 
have  traced  the  origin  of  it  to  the  eighth  century.  It  is 
in  vain  to  feek  it  in  the  church.  The  choral  mufic, 
which  had  its  rife  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  and  from 
thence  fpread  through  Greece,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  was  brought  into  Britain  by  the  fingers  v  ho 
accompanied  Auftin  the  monk,  when  he  came  over,  in 
theyeai  596,  charged  with  a  commiffion  to  convert  the 
inhabit.tnt'i  of  that  country  to  Chriftianity.  Bede  tells 
us,  that  when  Auftin  and  the  companions  of  his  mif- 
fion  had  their  firft  audience  of  king  Ethelbert,  in  the 
iOe  of  Thanet,  they  appoached  him  in  proceffion,  fing- 
ing litanies;  and  that  afterwards,  when  iliey  entered  the 
city  of  Canterbury,  tiiey  fung  a  litany,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  AUelujah.  But  though  this  was  the  firft  time  the 
Anglo  oaxonb  had  heard  the  Gregorian  chant,  yet  Bede 
likewife  tels  us,  that  our  Britilh  ar.cellors  had  been  in- 
ftrufted  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Galilean 
church  by  St  Germanus,  and  heard  him  fmg  AUelujah 
many  years  before  the  arrival  of  St  Aaftin.  In  680, 
John,  praecentor  of  St  Peter's  in  Rome,  was  fent  over 
by  pope  A^atho  to  inftruit  the  monks  of  Werem  uth 
in  ■ho  art  of  finging;  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  open 
fchiiols  for  teaching  mufic  in  otlier  pbccs  in  Northum- 
berland. Cenediel  Bifcop,  the  preceptor  of  Bede,  Adrian 
the  monk,  and  many  others,  contibuted  to  diffeminate 


1553,  and  at  Wittemberg  in  1561.  Biit  Calvin,  in  his 
eltablifhment  of  a  cliurch  at  Geneva,  reduced  the  whole 
of  divine  fervice  to  prayer,  preaching,  and  finging  ;  the 
latter  of  which  he  rcftrained.  He  excluded  the  offices 
of  the  antiphon,  hymn,  and  motet,  of  the  Romifh  fer- 
vice,  with  that  artificial  and  elaborate  mulic  to  which 
they  were  fung  ;  and  adopted  only  that  plain  metrical 
pfilmody,  which  is  now  in  general  ufe  among  the  re- 
formed churches,  and  in  the  parochial  churches  of 
Great  Britain.  For  this  purpofehe  made  ufe  of  Marot's 
verlion  of  the  Pfalms,  and  employed  a  mufician  to  fet 
them  to  eafy  tunes  only  of  one  part.  In  1553,  he  di- 
vided the  Pl'alms  into  paufes  or  fmall  portions,  and  ap- 
pointed them  to  be  fung  in  churches.  Soon  after  they 
were  bound  up  with  the  Geneva  catechifm  ;  from  which 
time  the  Catholics,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  fing 
them,  were  forbid  the  ufe  of  them,  under  a  fevere  pe- 
nalty. Soon  after  the  Reformation  commenced  in  Eng- 
land, complaints  were  made  by  many  of  the  dignified 
clergy  and  others  of  the  intricacy  and  difficulty  of  the 
church-mufic  of  thofe  times  :  in  confequence  of  which, 
it  was  once  propofed,  that  organs  and  curious  finging 
ftould  be  remoTed  from  the  churches.  Latimer  in  his 
diocefe  of  Worcefter,  went  ftill  fartlier,  and  ilfued  in- 
jundlions  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St  Mary,  forbid- 
ding in  their  fervice  all  manner  of  finging.  In  the  reigu 
oi  Edward  VI.  a  commiffion  was  granted  to  eight  bi- 
fhops,  eight  divines,  eight  civilians,  and  eight  common 
lawyers,  to  compile  a  body  of  fuch  ecclefialtical  laws  as, 
fhoiild  in  future  be  obferved  throughout  the  realm.  The 
refult  of  this  compilation  was  a  work  firft  publilhed  by 
Fox  the  martyrologift,  in  1571,  and  afterwards  in  1640, 
under  the  title  ot  Reformalio  Legum  EcdeftajVtcarum. 
Thefe  32  commillioners,  inftesd  of  reprobating  church, 
mufic,  merely  condemned  figurative  and  operofe  mu- 
fic, or  that  kind  of  finging  which  abounded  with 
fugues, refponfive  pairagej,and  a  commixtureof  various 
and  intricate  proportions  ;  which,  whether  extemporary 
or  written,  is  by  mulicians  termed  <i'^a/;/.  However, 
notwithftanding  theobjeftions  againft  choral  mufic,  and 
the  practice  of  lome  of  the  reformed  churches,  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Englilh  liturgy  in  1548,  and  the  king  him- 
felf,  determined  to  retain  mufical  fervice.  Accordingly 
the  ftatute  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  cap.  i.  thougli  it  contains 
no  formal  obligation  on  the  clergy,  or  otliers,  to  ufe  or 
join  in  either  vocal  or  inftrumental  mufic  in  the  common 
prayer,  does  clearly  recognife  the  praiflice  of  finging  ^ 
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iiervicc  and  in  lefs  than  two  years  after  the  compiling  of  King 
y  Edward's  liturgy,  a  formula  was  compofed,  which  con- 
Sfrum.  tinues,  v.'i:h  fcarce  any  variation,  to  be  the  rule  for  chn- 
"^  ral  fervice  even  at  this  day.     The  author  of  this  work 

was  John  Matbecke,  or  Marbeike  ;  and  it  was  printed 
by  Richard  Grafton,  in  1550,  under  the  title  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  noted.  Queen  Mary  labour- 
ed to  re-eftablifh  the  Romiih  choral  lervice  ;  but  the  ac 
ceOlon  of  Elizabeth  was  followed  by  the  ad  of  unifor- 
mity ;  in  confequence  of  which,  and  of  the  queen's  in- 
junaion«,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  noted  by  Mar- 
b;cke,  was  confidered  as  the  general  formula  of  choral 
fervice.  In  1560,  another  mufical  fervice,  with  fomi 
additions  and  improvements,  was  printed  by  John  Day  ; 
:ujd  in  1565,  another  coUeiStion  of  olhces,  with  mul'ical 
notes.  Many  objeflions  were  urged  by  Cartwiight  and 
other  Puritans  againft  the  form  and  manner  of  cathe- 
dral fervice.  Do  which  Hooker  replied  in  h'S  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  Polity.  In  1664,  the  ftatues  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth,  for  uniformity  in  the  Common  Prayer,  were 
repealed  ;  and  the  Direiftory  for  Public  Worlhip,  which 
allows  only  of  the  fmging  of  pfalms,  eftablifhed.  But 
upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  choral  fervice  was 
again  revived,  and  has  fmce  uniformly  continued.  See 
on  this  fubjeft  Hawkins's  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  vol.  i. 
p.  404.  vol.  ii.  p.  264.  vol.  iii.  p.  58 — 468,  &c.  vol. 
iv.  p.  44—347- 

SuRiicF.-Tree.     See  Sorbus. 

SERVITES,  a  religious  order  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  founded  about  the  year  1233,  by  feven  Floren- 
tine merchants,  who,  with  the  approbation  of  the  bilhop 
of  Florence,  renounced  the  world,  and  lived  together  in 
a  religious  community  on  mount  Senar,  two  leagues 
from  that  city. 

SERVITOR,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  a  ftu- 
dent  who  attends  on  another  for  bis  maintenance  and 
learning.     See  Sizar. 

SERVITUDE,  the  condition  of  a  fervant,  or  ra- 
ther flave. 

Under  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  new 
kind  of  fervitude  was  introduced,  different  from  that  of 
the  ancient  Romans  :  it  confided  in  leaving  the  lands  of 
fubjugated  nations  to  the  firft  owners,  upon  condition 
of  certain  rents,  and  fervile  offices,  to  be  paid  in  ac- 
knowledgment. Hence  the  names  of  fervi  tenjili,  a- 
J'cri^titii  and  addiSi  glcbic  ;  fome  whereof  were  taxable 
at  the  rsafonable  diicretion  of  the  lord  ;  others  at  a 
certain  rate  agreed  on  ;  and  others  were  mainmortable, 
who,  having  no  legitimate  children,  could  not  make  a 
will  to  above  the  value  of  five  pence,  the  lord  being 
heir  of  all  the  reft  ;  and  others  were  prohibited  marry- 
ing, or  going  to  live  out  of  the  lordfhip.  Moft  of  thefe 
fervices  exilTed  lately  in  France  ;  but  they  were  long 
ago  abolilhed  in  England.  Such,  however,  was  the  ori- 
ginal of  our  tenures,  &c.     See  Slave. 

Servitude,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
Sea.  ix. 

SERVIUS  (Maurus  Honoratus)  a  celebrated  gram- 
marian and  critic  of  antiquity,  who  flouriftied  about  the 
time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius ;  now  chiefly  known 
ty  his  Commentaries  on  Virgil.  There  is  alfo  extant 
a  piece  of  Servius  upon  the  feet  of  verfes  and  the  quan- 
tity of  fyllables,  called  Centime/rum. 

SERUM  ;  a  thin,  tranfparent,  faltilh  liquor,  which 


makes  a.  confiderable  part  of  the  mafs  of  blood.  See 
Anatomy,  n"  126.  and  Blood. 

SESAMOIDEA  ossA,  certain  fmall  bones  fome- 
what  refembling  the  feeds  of  fefamum,  whence  their 
name.  They  are  placed  at  the  under  pait  of  the  bones 
of  the  lafl  joints  of  tlie  fingers  and  toes. 

SESAMUM,  OILY  GRAIN,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  didynamia,  and  to 
the  order  of  angiofpermia  ;  and  in  the  natural  f)f- 
tem  ranging  under  the  20th  order,  Ltiridt.  Tlie  ca- 
lyx is  divided  into  five  parts.  The  corolla  is  cam- 
panulated,  the  tube  of  which  is  nearly  the  length  of 
the  calyx;  the  throat  is  inflated,  and  very  large  ;  the 
border  is  divided  into  five  parts,  four  of  which  are 
fpreading  and  nearly  equal  ;  the  fifth  is  the  loweft  and 
largeft.  There  are  four  filaments,  and  the  rudiments  of 
a  fifth.  The  ftigma  is  lanceolatcd,  and  the  caplulchai 
lour  cells.  There  arc  only  two  fpecies,  the  or'ienlale 
and  indicum.  i.  The  orientale  has  ovate,  oblong,  entire 
leaves.  It  is  an  annual,  and  grows  naturally  on  the  coa(l 
of  Malabar  and  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ;  rifing  with 
an  herbaceous  four-cornered  ftalk,  two  feet  high,  fend- 
ing out  a  few  fhort  fide-branches  ;  the  leaves  are  ob- 
long, oval,  a  little  hairy,  and  ftand  oppofite.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  (haped  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  fox-glove.  After  the  flowers  are  pad, 
the  germen  turns  to  an  oval  acute-pointed  capfule  with 
four  cells,  filled  with  oval  comprefled  feeds,  which  ri- 
pen in  autumn.  2.  The  indicum,  with  trifid  lower 
leaves  grows  naturally  in  India :  this  is  alfo  an  annual 
plant ;  the  ftalk  rifes  taller  than  that  of  the  former  ;  the 
lower  leaves  are  cut  into  three  parts,  which  is  the  only 
difference  between  them. 

The  firft  fort  is  frequently  cultivated  in  all  the  eaft- 
ern  countries,  and  alfo  in  Africa,  as  a  pulfe  ;  and  of 
late  years  the  feeds  have  been  introduced  into  Carolina 
by  the  African  negroe.-,  where  they  fucceed  extremely 
well.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  make  an  oil 
from  the  feed,  which  will  keep  good  many  years, 
without  having  any  rancid  fmell  or  tafte,  but  in  two 
years  become  quite  mild  ;  fo  that  when  the  warm 
tafte  of  the  feed,  which  is  in  the  oil  when  firft  drawn, 
is  worn  off,  they  ufe  it  as  a  falad-oil,  and  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  fweet  oil.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alio 
ul'ed  by  the  negroes  for  food  ;  which  feeds  they  parch 
over  the  fire,  and  then  mix  them  with  watei,  and  ftcw 
other  ingredients  with  them,  which  makes  an  hearty 
food.  Sometimes  a  fort  of  pudding  is  made  of  thefe 
feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  millet  or  rice,  and 
is  by  fome  perfons  efteemed,  but  is  rarely  ufed  for  thefe 
purpofes  in  Europe.  This  is  called  benny  or  benny  in 
Carolina.  In  England  thefe  plants  are  prefcrved  in  bo- 
tanic gardens  as  curiolities.  Their  feeds  muft  be  fowa 
in  the  fpring  upon  a  hot  bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  muft  be  traniplanted  into  a  Irclli  hot  bed 
to  bring  them  forward.  After  they  have  acquired  a 
tolerable  degree  of  ftiength,  they  ftiould  be  planted  into 
pots,  and  plunged  into  another  hot-bed,  managing 
them  as  hath  been  dircfled  for  amar^inths  ;  for  if  thefe 
plants  are  nut  thus  brought  forward  in  the  former  part 
of  the  fummer,  they  will  not  produce  good  feeds  in 
this  country. 

From  nine  pounds  of  this  feed  which  came  from  Ca- 

xolina, 
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roiina,  there  were  upwards  of  two  quarts  of  oil  drawn,    eeed  to  judgment,  but  in  the  prefence  of  one  of  the 
which  is  as  great  a  quantity  .is  hath  been  obtained  from   juftices  of  tlie  courts  of  king's-bench  or  common-pleas, 
any  vegetable  whatever.     This  might  occafion  its  be-    or  one  of  the  judges  of  alFi/e:  and  therefore  murders 
ing  called  the  o;.^^rn»«.  and  other  capital  felonies,  are  ufually  remitted  for  a 

SESELI,  MtADOw  SAXIFRAGE,  in  botany :  A  ge-  more  folemn  trial  to  the  allizes.  They  cannot  alfo  try 
nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  pentandria,  and  any  new-created  offence,  without  exprefs  power  "ivcn 
to  the  order  of  dlgynia;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ihcm  by  the  flatule  which  creates  it.  But  there  are 
ranging  under  th^  4Sth  order,  Umlelliita.  The  umbels  many  offences  and  pariicular  matters  which,  by  pani- 
are  gh  bular ;  the  involuc.  jm  cunlills  of  one  or  two  cular  ftatutes,  belong  properly  to  this  juri!'di^5^ion,  and 
leaflets  ;  the  fruit  is  egg-(hiped  ar.d  ftreaked.  There  ought  to  be  profecuted  in  this  court  ;  as,  the  frnall- 
are  11  fpecies,  \^c  pimptndloidcs,  monianum,  glaucuvi,  an-  er  mifdcmeaiiors  a^ainll  the  public  or  cemmonwealji, 
nuum,  ammoidei,  lorluofum,  turbilh,  hypptimaralhrum,  py-  not  amounting  to  felony  ;  and  efpecially  offences  relat- 
reiucuni,  fiixifrugum,  and  elatum.  The  niontanuni  grows  ing  to  the  game,  highways,  alehoufes,  baftard  children, 
naturally  in  France  and  Italy  ;  the  glaucum  is  a  native  the  fettlementand  provilion  for  the  poor,  vagrants,  fer- 
of  France  ;  tlie  ammoides  and  tortuofum  grow  in  the  vanes  wages,  and  Popifli  recufants.  Some  of  thefe  are 
fouth  of  Europe  ;  and  the  hyppomarathruni  is  a  native  proceeded  upon  by  indiiflment:  otliers  in  a  fuminany 
of  Auftiia.  way,  by  motiv^n,  and  order  thereupon;  which    order 

SESOSTRIS,  king  of  Egypt.  See  Egypt,  p.  may  for  the  moll;  part,  unlefs  guarded  againft  by  parti- 
s'**- cular  ftatutes,  be  removed  into  the  court  of  king's-bencii 

SESQUI,  a  Latin  particle,  fignifying  a  whole  and  by  writ  oi  certiorari  facias,  and  be  there  either  quaflied 
a  half ;  which,  joined  with  altera,  terxa,  quarla.  Sec.  is  or  confirmed.  The  records  or  rolls  of  the  feffions  are 
much  ufed  in  the  Italian  mulic  to  exprefs  a.  kind  of  ra-  committed  to  the  cuflody  of  a  fpecial  officer,  denomi- 
tios,  particularly  feveral  fpecies  of  triples.  naied  cu/los   rotuhrum,  who  is  always  a  juftice  of  the 

SFsnyi-j^Uerale,  in  geometry  and  arithmetic,  is  a  ra-  quorum  ;  and  among  them  of  tlie  quorum  (faith  Lam- 
tio  between  two  lines,  two  numbers,  or  the  like,  where  bard)  a  man  for  the  moft  part  efpecially  picked  our» 
one  of  them  contains  the  other  once,  with  the  addition  either  for  wifdom,  countenance,  or  credit.  The  nomi- 
ot  a  halt.  nation  of  the  cuflos  rotulorum  (who  is  the  principal  ofti- 

Thus  6  and  9  are  in  a  fefqui-alterale  ratio ;  fince  cer  in  the  county,  as  the  lord-lieutenant  is  chief  in  mi- 
9  contains  6  once,  and  3,  which  is  half  of  6,  over  ;  litary  command)  is  by  the  king's  fign-manual :  and  to 
and  20  and  30  are  in  the  fame  ;  as  30  contains  20,  him  the  nomination  of  the  clerk  of  the  pe.ice  belono-s  • 
and  half  zo  or  10.  which  office  he  is  exprefsly  forbidden  to  iell  for  mo- 

SES£>ui-DupUcatc  ratio,  is  when  of  two  terms  the  great-  ney. 
er  contains  the  lefs  twice,  and  half  the  lefs  remains  ;  as        In  moft  corporation-towns  there  are  quarter-feflions 
15  and  6  ;  50  and  20.  kept   before  juftices  of  their  own,  within  their  refpec- 

SEsfjui-Teriional  proportion,  is  when  any  number  or  tive  limits ;  which  have  exadlly  the  (ame  authority  as 
quantity  contains  another  once  and  one  third.  the  general  quarter-feffions  of   the  county,  except  in  a 

SESSILE,  among  botanifts.  See  Botany.  very   few  inftances ;    one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of 

SESSION,  in  general,  denotes  each  fitting  or  affem-  which  is  the  matter  of  appeals  from  orders  of  removal 
bly  of  a  council.  Sec.  of  the  poor,  which,  though  they  be  from  the  orders  of 

Session  of  Parliament,  is  the  feafon  or  fpace  from  its  corporation-juftices,  muft  be  to  the  feffions  of  the  coun- 
mseting  to  its  prorogation.     See  Parliament.  ty,  by  ftatute  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  30.       In  both  corpo- 

Ktri-SsssioN,  the  name  of  a  petty  ecclefiaftical  court  rations  and  counties  at  large,  there  is  fometimes  kept  a 
in  Scotland.     See  KtRK-SsJion.  fpecial  or  petty  feffiou,  by  a  few  juRices,  for  dilpatch- 

Sesskns  for  weights  and  meafures.  In  London,  ing  fmaller  bufinefs  in  the  neighbourhood  between  the 
four  juftices  from  among  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  al-  times  of  the  general  feffions  ;  as  for  licenling  alehoufes, 
dermen  (of  whom  the  mayor  or  recorder  is  to  be  one),  paffmg  the  account  of  parilli.officers,and  the  like, 
may  hold  a  feffion  to  inquire  into  the  offences  of  felling  SESTERCE,  Sestertius,  a  filver  coin,  in  ufe  a- 
by  falfe  weights  and  meafures,  contrary  to  the  ftatutes  ;  mong  the  ancient  Romans,  called  alfo  fimply  nuvimusy 
and  to  receive  indiflments,  punifh  offenders,  &c.  Char,  and  fometimes  nummus  fejlsrtim.  Thefertertius  was  the 
king  Charles  I.  fourth  part  of  the  denarius,  and  originally  contained  two 

Court  of  SsisioK.     See  Law,  Part  III.  Seft.  ii.  affes  and  a  half.     It  was  at  firft  denoted  by  LLS  ;  the 

Court  of  garter  Sfssioks,  an  Englifh  court  that  muft  two  L's  fignifying  two  librae,  and  the  S  half.  But  the 
be  held  in  every  county  once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year  ;  librarii,  afterwards  convening  the  two  L's  into  an  H, 
which,  by  ftatute  2  Hen.  V.  c.  4.  is  aj^pointed  to  be  in  expreffed  the  feftertius  by  HS.  The  v/otd  fefiertius  was 
the  firll  week  after  Michaelmas-day,  the  firft  week  after  firll  introduced  by  way  of  abbreviation  for  femiflertius, 
the  epiphany,  the  firft  week  after  the  clofe  of  Eafter,  which  fignifies  two,  and  a  half  of  a  third,  or,  literally, 
and  in  the  week  after  the  tranflation  of  St  Thomas  tlie  only  halt  a  third  ;  for  in  exprefling  half  a  third,  it  was 
martyr,  or  the  7th  of  July.  It  is  held  before  two  or  underftood  that  there  were  two  before, 
more  juftices  of  the  peace,  one  of  which  muft  be  of  the  Some  authors  make  two  kinds  of  fefterces  ;  the  lefs 
quorum.  Tlie  jurifdiflion  of  this  court,  by  i\  Edw.  called  y^^r/w,  in  the  mafculine  gender  ;  and  the  great 
III.  c.  1.  extendsto  the  trying  and  determining  all  fe-  one,  called  fflertium,  in  the  neuter  :  the  firft,  that  we 
lonies  and  trefpaffes  whatfoever  :  though  they  feldom,  have  already  defcribed  ;  the  latter  contahiing  a  thoufand 
if  ever,  try  any  greater  offence  than  fmall  felonies  with-  of  the  other.  Others  will  have  any  fuch  diftinflion  of 
in  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  their  commilEon  providing,  great  and  little  fefterces  unkno\vn  to  the  Romans  ifrfler^ 
that  if  any  qale  of  difficulty  arifes,  they  fltall  not  pro.  iius,  fay  they,  was  an  adjeaive,  and  fignified  as  fefl.r- 

tius^ 


SeflioD, 
Scftcrce. 
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•tdf  rcf.    tins,  or  two  afTes'and  a  half ;  and  when  ufed  in  the  plural, 
'•*'"^'^**'  ;is  in  quinq'!ag!nfa fejlcitlum,  or  fejlcrlia,  it  w;is  only  by 
way  of  abbreviation,  and  there  was  always  undcrrtood 
ccittina,  viUI'ia,  &c. 

Tliis  matter  has  been  accurately  dated  by  Mr  Raper, 
in  the  following  manner.  The  fubflantive  to  which 
fertertius  riferreJ.is  either ar  or poii Jus  ;  And ff/li-rtius  as 
is  two  ailcs  and  a  half;  fi  lerlium  ;>onJus,  two  pondera 
and  a  half,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  denarii.  Wicn 
the  denarius  parted  for  ten  alFe;.,  the  feftcrtius  of  two  alfes 
and  a  half  was  a  quarter  c.f  it  ;  and  the  Romans  conti- 
nued to  keep  their  accounts  in  thei'e  feftcrces  long  atter 
the  denarius  p.ilfsd  for  (ixteen  alTes  ;  till,  growing  rich, 
they  found  it  more  convenient  to  reckon  by  quarters  of 
the  denaiius,  which  they  called  mimmi,  and  nfcd  the 
words  nummus  xnApJieriius  indifferenlly,  as  fynonymous 
teims,  and  fometimes  both  together,  as  Jejhrthis  vum- 
Mus  !  in  which  cafe  the  word  feJ}'.rl'tiK,  h.wing  loft  its 
original  fignification,  was  ufed  ub  a  kibftantive  ;  (ot  fif- 
terthis  nuvLinus  was  not  two  nummi  and  a  half,  but  a 
I'lngle  numnnis  of  four  affes.  They  called  any  fum  un- 
der two  thoufand  fellerces  fo  m:\n\  fcjlcrlii  in  the  niafcu- 
line  gender  ;  two  thoufand  fellerces  they  called  duo  or 
bhici0ertia,  in  the  neuter,  fo  many  quarters  making 
five  hundred  denarii,  which  was  twice  the  feltertium  ; 
and  they  faid  Jena,  -Acena,  Scc.J}/krliii,  till  the  fum  a- 
mounted  to  a  thoufand  feftertia,  which  was  a  million  of 
fefterces.  But,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  they  did  not  ufe  the 
ntuter  /ijler tram  in  the  Angular  number,  when  the  whole 
fum  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  thoufand  fefterces,  or 
one  feftertium.  They  called  a  million  of  fefterces  Jecies 
nummtSm,  or  Jec'ies  fcjhrudin,  for  Jsaes  ccntena  vnllia  niim- 
m^rum,  or fe/l.Tliorum  {ia  the  mafculine  gender),  omit- 
ting caiKna  miHia  for  the  fake  of  brevity.  They  like- 
wife  called  the  fame  fum  decks  fiftirlium  (in  the  neuter 
gender)  for  dicUs  ccntin  ffjlertium  omitting  centies  for 
the  fame  reafon  ;  orfimply  decies,  omitting  centena  millia 
fejlert'idm,  Qx  caitiei  fejlcrtium  ;  and  with  the  numeral  ad- 
verbs decies,  •vicies,  centies,  millies,  and  the  like,  eitlier 
ccnlcna  willia  or  centies  was  always  underftood.  Theie 
were  their  moft  ufual  forms  of  expreffion  ;  though  for 
iiiia,  dena,  vicenafejertia,  they  frequently  faid  bina,  dena, 
•vicena  millia  iiummilm.  If  the  conlular  denarius  contain- 
ed 60  troy  grains  of  fine  filver,  it  was  worth  fomewhat 
more  than  eight-pence  farthing  and  a  half  fterling  ;  and 
the  as,  of  16  to  the  denarius,  a  little  more  than  a  half- 
penny. To  reduce  the  ancient  fefterces  of  two  aifes  and 
a  half,  when  the  denarius  palfed  for  16,  to  pounds  fter- 
ling, miihiply  the  given  number  by  5454'  ^"'i  ^^^  ^^ 
fix  fi'^ures  on  the  right  hand  for  decimals.  To  reduce 
nummi  fejirtii,  or  qu  liters  of  the  denarius,  to  pounds 
fterling  ;  if  the  given  fum  be  confular  money,  multiply 
it  by  8727,  and  cut  off  fix  figures  on  the  right  hand  for 
decimals ;  but  for  imperial  money  dlmiuilh  the  faid  pro- 
duft  by  one-eighdi  of  itfelf.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixi. 
part  ii.  art.  48. 

To  be  qu  ilified  for  a  Roman  knight,  an  eftate  of 
tfOZ,ooo i'ificrces  was  required  ;  and  for  a  fenator,  of 
800,000. 

Authors  alfo  mention  a  copper  fejlcr^e,  worth  about 
one-third  of  a  penny  Englilli. 

Sesifrce,  or  feflcrtiui,  was  alio  ufed  by  the  ancients 
for  a  thing  containing  two  wholes  and  an  half  of  ano- 
ther, as  ai  was  taken  for  any  whole  or  integer. 
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SESTOS,  a  noted  fortrefs  of  European  Turl;ey,  fi- 
tuated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellefpont  or  Dardanelles, 
24  miles  fouth-wert  of  Gallipoli.  This  place  is  famous 
for  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  fung  by  the  poet 
Mufius. 

SESUVIUM,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  clafs  of  icofandria,  and  to  the  order  of  trigy- 
nia.  The  calyx  is  coloured  and  divided  into  five  parts ; 
there  are  no  petals  ;  the  capfule  is  egg-fliaped,  three- 
celled,  opening  horizontally  about  the  middle,  and  con- 
taining many  feeds.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  xhs portu- 
lacqflrum,  purflane-leaved  fefuvian,  which  is  a  native  of 
the  Weft  Indies. 

SET,  or  Sets,  a  term  ufed  by  the  farmers  and  gar- 
deners to  exprefs  the  young  plants  ot  the  white  thorn 
and  other  fhrubs,  witlr  which  they  ule  to  raife  their 
quick  or  quick-fet  hedges.  The  white  thorn  is  the  beft 
of  all  trees  for  this  purpofe  ;  and,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, its  fets  feldom  fail  of  anfwering  the  farmer's  utmoft 
expcflations. 

SfT-off,  in  law,  is  an  a<fl  whereby  the  defendant  ac- 
knowledges the  juftice  of  the  plaintiff's  demand  on  the 
one  hand  ;  but,  on  the  other,  fets  up  a  demand  of  his 
own,  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  plaintiff,  either  in 
the  whole,  or  in  part :  as,  if  the  plaintiff  fues  for  10  1. 
due  on  a  note  of  hand,  the  defendant  may  fct  off  9  1. 
due  to  himfelf  for  merchandife  fold  to  the  plaintiffj 
and,  in  cafe  he  pleads  fuch  fet  off,  muft  pay  the  remain- 
ing balance  into  court.  This  anfwers  very  nearly  to 
the  compenfalio  or  ftoppage  of  the  civil  law,  and  depends 
upon  the  ftatutes  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  22.  and  8  Geo.  II. 
cap.  24. 

SETACEOUS  WORM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name 
given  by  Dr  Lifter  to  that  long  and  flender  water- 
worm,  which  fo  much  refembles  a  horfe-hair,  that  it 
has  been  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  an  animated  hair 
of  that  creature.  Thefe  creature^,  fup'iofed  to  be  living 
liairs,are  a  peculiar  fort  of  infers,  which  are  bred  and  nou- 
rilhed  within  the  bodies  of  other  infeifls,  as  the  worms  of 
the  ichneumon  flies  are  in  the  bodies  of  the  caterpillars. 

Aldrovand  defcnb.s  the  creature,  and  tells  us  it  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  but  called  fela  aqualica,  and 
vermis  fetariiu,  by  the  moderns,  either  from  its  figure 
refembling  that  of  a  hair,  or  from  the  fuppofition  of  its 
once  having  been  the  hair  of  fome  animal.  We  gene- 
rally fuppole  it,  in  the  imaginary  ftate  of  the  hair,  to 
have  belonged  to  a  horfe  ;  but  the  Germans  fay  it  was 
once  the  hair  of  a  calf,  and  call  it  by  a  name  fignifying 
Vilnius  aquaticus,  or  the  "  water  calf." 

Albertus,  an  author  much  reverenced  by  the  common 
people,  has  declared  that  this  animal  is  gen-rated  of 
a  hair;  and  adds,  that  any  hair  thrown  into  ftanding 
water,  will,  in  a  very  little  time,  obtain  life  and  motion. 
Otlier  authors  have  dilFented  from  this  opinien,  and  fup- 
pofed them  generated  of  the  fibrous  roots  of  water- 
plants  ;  and  others,  of  the  parts  of  grafshoppers  fallen 
into  the  water.  This  laft  opinion  is  rejeffed  by  Al- 
drovand as  the  moll  improbable  of  all.  Standing  and 
foul  waters  are  moft  plentifully  ftored  with  them  ;  but 
they  are  fomeiinies  found  in  ihe  clcarcft  and  pureft 
fprings,  and  fometimes  out  of  the  water,  on  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  plants,  as  on  the  fruit-trees  in  our  gardens, 
and  the  elms  in  hedges.  They  are  fiom  three  to  five 
inches  long,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  large  hair  ;  and  arc 
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brown  upon  the  back,  and  wli'te  under  the  belly,  and 
the  tail  is  white  on  every  pait. 

SETH,  the  third  Ion  ot  Adam,  the  father  of  Euos, 
was  born  3874  B.  C.  and  lived  912  years. 

SETHIANS,  in  church  liillory,  Chriflian  heretics  ; 
fo  called  bccauie  they  paid  divine  worlliip  to  Sclh, 
whom  they  looked  upon  to  be  Jeius  Chrifl  the  fon  of 
God,  but  who  was  made  by  a  third  divinity,  and  fub- 
llituted  in  the  rocm  of  the  two  families  of  Abel  and 
Cain,  which  had  been  dellroyed  by  the  deluge.  Thefe 
heretics  appeared  in  Egypt  in  the  fecond  century  ;  and 
as  they  were  addifted  to  all  foits  of  debauchery,  ihey 
did  not  want  followers  ;  and  continued  in  Egypt  above 
200  years. 

SETIMO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  tli';  province  of  Pied- 
mont, (Uuatcd  on  the  river  Po,  eight  miles  north  of 
Turin. 

SETON,  infurgery,a  few  horfe  hairs,  fmall  tlireads, 
or  large  packthread,  drawn  through  the  lliin,  chicHy 
the  neck,  by  means  of  a  large  needle  or  probe,  with  a 
view  to  reftore  or  prcferve  health. 

We  find  by  experience,  that  fetons  are  very  ufeful  in 
catarrhs,  inflammations,  and  other  diforders,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  eyes,  as  a  gutta  ferena,  catarati,  and 
incipient  fuffufion  ;  to  th.fe  we  may  add  intenfe  head- 
achs,  with  ftupidity,  drowlinefs,  epilepfics,  and  even 
the  apoplexy  iticlf. 

SE  TTEE,  in  fea-language,  a  vefTel  very  common  in 
the  Mediterranean  with  one  deck  and  a  very  long  and 
lliirp  prow.  They  carry  fome  two  malls,  fonie  three, 
without  topmafts.  They  have  generally  two  malls, 
equipped  with  trianguhir  fails,  commonly  called  Litem 
fills.  The  leall  of  them  are  of  60  tuns  burden.  Tiiey 
ferve  to  transport  cannon  and  provifions  for  Ihips  of  war 
and  the  like.  Thefe  velfels  are  peculiar  to  the  Medi- 
terranean fea,  and  are  ufually  navigated  by  Italians, 
Greeks,  or  Mahomet  ins. 

SETTING,  in  allronomy,  the  withdrawing  of  a  liar 
or  planet,  or  its  fmking  below  the  horizon.  Adrono- 
mers  and  poets  m.rke  three  different  kiad>  of  fetting  of 
the  liars,  \\l.  the  Cosmical,  Acronycal,  and  Heli- 
.ICAL.     See  thefe  articles. 

Setting,  in  the  fea-language.  To  fet  the  land  or 
the  iun  by  the  compafs,  is  to  obferve  how  the  land 
bears  on  any  point  of  the  comp;ifs,  or  on  what  point 
of  [he  compafs  the  fun  is.  Alfo  when  two  fliips  fail  in 
fight  of  one  another,  to  mark  on  wliat  point  the  chafed 
bears,  is  X.t\mzd.  Jetting  the  chafe  by  the  comp.ifs. 

Setting,  among  I'portfmen,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  manner  of  taking  partridges  by  means  of  a  dog 
peculiarly  trained  to  that  pnrpofe.     See  Shooting. 

Act  of  SETTLEMENT,  in  Britilh  biftory,  a 
name  given  to  the  ilatute  12  and  13  W.  III.  cap.  2. 
whereby  the  crown  was  limited  to  his  prefent  majefty's 
illuflrious  houfe  ;  ;Hid  fome  new  provifions  were  added, 
at  the  fame  fortunate  era,  for  better  fecuring  their 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties  ;  which  the  ftatute  declares 
to  be  the  birthright  of  the  people  of  England,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  common  law. 

SEVENTH,  in  muiic,  an  interval  called  by  the 
Greeks  heptacbordon.      See  Interval. 

SEVERANCE  in  law,  the  fingling  or  fevering  two 
or  more  that  join  or  are  joined  in  the  fame  writ  or  ac- 
tion. As  if  two  join  in  a  writ,  ile  Ubertate  probanda, 
and  the  one  be  afterwards  nonfuited  ;  here  feverancc  is 
Vol.  XVII. 


permitted,  {o  as  notwithftanding  the  nonfuitof  the  cne, 
the  other  may  feverally  proceed. 

There  is  alfo  feverance  of  the  tenants  in  affizc  ;  when 
one,  t'A-o,  or  more  dilfeifecs  appear  upon  the  writ,  and 
not  the  other.  And  feverance  in  debt,  where  two  exe- 
cutors are  named  plaintifTs,  and  the  one  refufes  to  pro- 
fccule.  We  alfo  meet  with  feverance  of  fummons,  fe- 
verance in  attaints,  &c.  An  eflate  in  joint  tenancy  may 
be  fevered  and  dellroyed  by  dellroying  any  of  its  uni- 
ties. I .  That  of  time,  which  refpeifts  only  tlie  original 
commencement  of  the  joint  cllate,  cannot  ind^-ed  (being 
now  part)  be  afFefled  by  any  fubfcquent  tranfaiflioii. 
But,  2.  The  joint-tenants  cftate  may  be  dedroycd  with- 
out any  alienation,  by  merely  difuniting  their  poireillon. 
3.  The  jointure  may  be  de(lroyed,by  dellroying  the  uni- 
ty of  title.  And,  4.  By  dedroying  the  unity  of  intcrsft. 

SEVERIA,  a  province  of  the  RuGian  empire,  wiiii 
the  title  of  a  duchy,  bounded  on  the  north  h/  Smo- 
lenfko  and  Mufcovy,  on  the  call  by  Voro'.i;,' .i  and 
the  country  of  the  Colfacks,  on  the  fouth  by  the  fame, 
and  on  the  weft  by  Zernegovia.  It  is  a  country  over- 
run with  woods,  and  on  the  fouth  part  is  a  foreft  of 
great  length.  Novogrodec,  or  Novogorod,  is  the  ca- 
pital town. 

St  SEVERINA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  in  Lower  Calabria,  with  an  areli- 
bi (hop's  fee.  It  is  very  well  fortified,  and  feated  on 
a  craggy  rock,  on  the  river  Neeto  ;  in  E.  Long.  17. 
14.  N.  Lat.  39.  15. 

SEVERING,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  Marche  of  Anconia,  with  a 
bilhop's  fee.  It  has  fine  vineyards,  and  is  f;ated  be- 
tween two  hills  on  the  river  Petenza,  in  E.  Long. 
13.  6.  N.  Lat.  43.  16. 

SEVERN,  a  river  which  rifes  near  Plimlimmor.- 
HiU  in  Montgomeryfhire,  and  before  it  enters  Shrop- 
fiiire  receives  about  30  llreams,  and  partes  down  to 
Laudring,  where  it  receives  the  Morda,  that  flows 
from  Ofweftry.  When  it  arrives  at  Monford,  it  re- 
ceives the  river  Mon,  palling  on  to  Shrcwfbury,  which 
it  almoft  furroundb,  then  to  Brldgeworth  ;  afcerwarcls 
it  runs  through  the  (kirts  of  StafForJfliire,  enters  Wor- 
cedcrfhire,  and  palFcs  by  Worceller  ;  then  it  runs  to 
Tewkeft)ury,  where  it  joins  the  Avon,  and  from  thence 
to  Glouceder,  keepini;  a  n  irth-weilerly  courfe,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Brillol  Channel.  It  begins  to  be  naviga- 
ble f'->r  boats  at  Welchpool,  in  Montgomeryihire,  and 
takes  in  feveral  other  rivers  in  its  courfe,  befides  thofe 
already  mentioned,  and  u  the  fecond  in  England.  By 
the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has  communication  w^ith 
ihe  rivers  Merfsy,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Der- 
v/ent,  Hiimber,  Thames,  Avon,  he.  which  naviga- 
tion, including  its  windings,  extends  p.bove  500  miles 
in  the  counties  of  l^incoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lan- 
cafter,  Wedm. Ireland,  Chefter,  Stadord,  A\''arwick, 
Leiccfter,  Oxford,  Worcedcr,  &c.  A  cannl  from 
Stroud -"Water,  a  branch  of  the  Severn,  to  join  the 
Thames,  has  lately  been  undertaken,  by  which  great 
undertaking  of  cojveying  a  tunnel  16  feet  h.igh  and  16 
feet  wide,  under  Sappertou-Mill  and  Hayiey-Wood 
(very  hi^h  ground),  for  tv/o  miles  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  liirough  a  very  hard  rock,  lined  and  arclied 
with  brick,  is  entirely  completed,  and  boats  palfcd 
through  it  the  21ft  of  May  1789.  By  this  opening, 
a  communication  is  made  between  the  river  Severn  at 
S  s  Frr.nii- 
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Stvtrus.    FramiloaJ  .ind  the  Thamei  near  Leechlade,  and  wi'.l  be  the  yet  unconquercd  nations."     As  tl.e  refidence  of  the    Scvcriis. 

^"^""""^  continued  over  tlie  Thames  near   Iuglelhan:i,  into  deep  emperor  Scverus  in  Britain  was  not  quite  four  years,  it  ^— '"v-^ 

water  in  the  Thames  below  St  John-Bridge,  and  fo  to  is  probable  tliat  the  two  hill  of  them  were  employed  in 

Oxford,  &c.  and     London,  for    conveyance  of  coals,  building  this  wall  ;  according  to  which  account,  it  was 

goods,  &c.     It   is  now  navigable  from  the  Severn  to  begun  A.  D.  209,  and  finifiied  A.  D.  210. 


Themsford,  by  way  of  Stroud,  Cirenceftcr,  Ctick 
lade,  S:c.  being  filled  with  water  for  that  purpofe  near 
40  miles. 

SEVERUS  (Cornelius),  an  ancient  Latin  poet  t.f 
the  Auguftan  age  ;  whofe  jEt:uu  together  with  a  frag- 
ment De  irorle  Ciccionii,  were  publilhed,  with  notes 
and  a  profe  interpretation,  by  Le  Clerc,  121110,  Am- 
Jlerdam,  1703.  They  were  before  inferted  among  the 
CataUaa  rirtiHii  publiflied  by  Scaliger  ;  whc.fe  notes, 
with  others,  Le  Clerc  has  received  among  his  own. 

Severus  (Septimus),  a  Roman  emperor,  who  has 
been  fo  much  admired  for  his  military  talent.^  that 
fome  have  called  him  the  moll  warlike  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  As  a  monarch  he  was  cruel,  and  it  has  been 
oblerved  th.it  he  never  did  an  ad  of  humanity  or  tor- 
gave   a   fault.     In  his  diet  he  was  temperate,  and  he 


This  wall  of  Scverus  was  built  nearly  on  the  fame 
tra(ft  with  Hadrian's  rampart,  at  the  dillance  only  of  a 
lew  pace>  north.  'I'he  length  of  this  wall,  from  Coufins' 
houfe  near  the  mouth  of  the  ri\  er  Tyne  on  the  eaft,  to 
Boulnefs  on  the  Solway  fritli  on  the  weft,  hath  been 
found,  from  tvi-o  a>^tual  menfurations,  to  be  little  mote 
than  68  Englidi  miles,  and  a  little  lefs  than  74  Roman 
miles.  To  the  north  of  the  wall  was  a  broad  and  deep 
ditch,  the  original  dimenfions  of  which  cannot  now  be 
afccrtained,  only  it  feems  to  have  been  larger  tJian  that 
of  Hadrian.  The  wall  itftlf,  whicli  ftood  on  the  foutli 
brink  of  the  ditch,  was  built  of  free-ftone,  and  where 
the  foundation  was  not  good,  it  is  built  on  piles  of 
oak  ;  the  interdices  between  the  two  faces  of  this  wall 
are  filled  with  broad  thin  (lones,  placed  not  perpendicu- 
larly, but  obliquely  on  their  edges  ;  the  running  mort.ir 


always  lliowed  himfelf  an  open  enemy  to  pomp  and  or  cement  was  then  poured  upon  them,  which,  by  its 

fple'ndor.     He  loved  the  appellation  of  a  man  of  let-  great  ftrength  and  tenacity,  bound  the  whole  together, 

ters,  and  he  evenconipofedanhillory  ol'his  own  reign,  and  made  it, firm  as  a  rock.     But  though  thefe  mate- 

whicli  fome  have  praifed  for  its  correanefs  and  veracity,  rials  are  fufficiently  known,  it  is  not  eafy  to  guefs  where 

However  cruel  Severus  may  appear  in  his  punilhments  they  were  procured,  for  many  parts  of  the  wall  are  at 

andinhisrevenge,many  have  endeavoured  to  exculpate  a  greatdilfance  from  any  quarry  of  free  ftone ;  and, 


him,  and  obferved  that  there  was  need  of  feventy  in 
an  empire  where  the  morals  were  fo  corrupted,  and 
where  no  lefs  than  3000  perfons  were  accufed  of  adultery 
during  the  fpace  of  17  years.  Of  him,  as  of  Augulhis, 
fome  were  fond  to  f.iy,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  world  if  he  had  never  been  born,  or  had  never 
died.     See  Rome,  n"  372. 

SErERi's's  Wall,  in  Britifh  topography,  the  fourth 
and  laft  barrier  erefled  by  the  Romans  agaiuft  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  North  Britons.  See  the  articles  Adri- 
an, and  AsTONiNUi's  U^all. 

We  learn  fromfeveral  hints  in  the  Roman  hiftorians, 
that  the  country  between  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  continued  to  be  a  fcene  of  perpetual  war 
and  fubjea  of  contention  between  the  Romans  and  Bri- 
tons, from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Commodus 
to  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  in  Bri- 
tain, A.  D.  206.  This  laft  emperor  having  fubdued 
the  Mxatx,  and  repulfed  the  Caledonians,  determined 
to  erea  a  ftronger  and  more  impenetrable  barrier  than 
asy  of  the  former,  againft  their  future  incurfions. 

Though  neither  Dio  nor  Herodian  make  any  men- 
tion of  a  v.all  built  by  Severus  in  Britain  for  the  pro- 
teaion  of  the  R  ^man  province,  yet  we  have  abundant 
evidence  from  other  writers  of  equal  authority,  that  he 
really  built  fuch  a  wall.  "  He  fortified  Britain  (fays 
Spartian)  with  a  wall  drawn  crofs  the  ifland  from  lea 
to  icA  ;  which  is  the  greateft  glory  of  hrs  reign.  After 
the  wall  v.-as  finilhed,  he  retired  to  the  next  ftation 
(York),  not  only  a  conqueror,  but  the  founder  of  an 
eternal  peace."  To  the  fame  purpofe,  Aurelius  Viaor 
and  Orofius,  to  fay  nothing  of  Eutropius  and  Calliodo- 
rus  :  "  Hiving  rebelled  the  enemy  in  Biitain,  he  for- 
tified the  country,  which  was  foiled  to  that  purpofe, 
with  a  wall  drawn  crofs  the  ifland  from  fea  to  fea." — 
"  Severus  drew  a  great  ditch,  and  built  a  ftrong  wall, 
fortified  with  feveral  turrets  from  fea  to  fea,  to  protea 
that  part  of  tlic  iQand  whicli  he  had  recovered  from 


though  ftone  of  another  kind  was  within  reach,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  anywhere  ufed.  The 
height  of  this  wall  was  12  feet  befides  the  parapet,  and 
its  breadth  8  feet,  according  to  Bede,  who  lived  only  at 
a  imall  diltance  from  the  eaft  end  of  it,  and  in  whofe  time 
it  was  almoft  quite  entire  in  many  places.  Such  was  the 
wall  ereaed  by  the  command  and  under  the  direaion  of 
the  emperor  Severus  in  the  north  of  England  ;  and, 
confidering  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  folldity, 
it  was  certainly  a  work  of  great  magnificence  and  pro- 
digious labour.  But  the  wall  itfelf  was  but  a  part,  and 
not  the  moft  extraordinary  part,  of  this  work.  The 
great  number  and  different  kinds  of  fortrelfes  which 
were  built  along  the  line  of  it  for  its  defence,  and  the 
military  ways  with  which  it  was  attended,  are  llill  more 
worthy  of  our  admiration,  and  come  now  to  be  de- 
fcribed. 

The  fortreffes  which  were  ereaed  along  the  line  of 
Seveius's  wall  lor  its  defence,  were  of  three  ditferent 
kinds,  arid  three  diflerent  degrees  of  ftrength  ;  and 
were  called  by  three  different  Latin  words,  whicli  may 
be  tranflated  Jlatlons,  caJJles,  and  turrets.  Of  each  of 
thefe  in  their  order. 

The-Jiaiioms,  ftations,  were  fo  called  from  their  fta- 
bility  and  the  ftated  refidence  of  ganifins.  They 
were  alfo  called  cj'A-a,  which  hath  bem  converted  into 
chcjlrcs,  a  name  which  many  of  .liem  llill  bear.  Thefe 
were  by  far  the  largell,  ftrongeft,  and  moft  magnificent 
of 'he  fortreffes  which  were  built  upon  the  wall,  and 
were  acdgned  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  cohorts  of 
troops  which  weie  placed  thera  in  garriion,  and  from 
whence  detachments  were  fenl  into  the  adjoining  caftles 
and  turrets.  Thefe  ftations,  as  appears  from  the  vef- 
tiges  of  them  which  are  ftill  vifible,  were  not  all  exaa- 
ly  of  the  fime  figure  nor  of  the  fame  dimenfions  ;  fome 
of  them  being  exaaly  fquares,  and  others  oblong,  and 
fome  of  them  a  little  larger  than  others.  Thefe  varia- 
tions were  no  doubt  occafioned  by  the  difleveBcc  of  (i- 

toation 
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Illation  and  other  circutnftanccs.  The  flations  were 
fortified  with  deep  ditches  and  ftrong  walls,  tlie  wall 
itfelf  coinciding  with  and  forming  the  noith  wall  of 
each  ftation.  Within  the  (lations  were  lodgings  for  the 
officers  and  foldicrs  in  garrifon  ;  the  fmallelt  of  them 
bein^  fufficieiit  to  contain  a  cohort,  or  600  men. 
Without  the  walls  of  each  ftation  was  a  town,  inhabit- 
ed by  labourers,  artificers,  and  others,  both  Romans 
and  Britons,  who  chcfe  to  dwell  under  the  protedion 
of  thcfe  fortiefTes.  The  number  of  the  ftations  upon 
the  wail  was  exa^flly  18  ;  and  if  they  had  been  placed 
at  equal  di (lances,  the  interval  between  every  two  of 
tlicm  would  have  been  four  miles  and  a  few  paces  :  but 
the  intervention  of  rivers,  marflies,  and  mountains  ;  the 
conveniency  of  fituations  for  ftrength,  profpedl,  and 
water;  and  many  other  circumftances  to  us  unknown, 
determined  them  to  place  thcfe  ftations  at  unequal  dif- 
tances.  The  fituation  which  was  always  cholen  by  the 
Romans,  both  here  and  everywhere  elfe  in  Britain 
where  they  could  obtain  it,  was  the  gentle  declivity  of 
u  hill,  near  a  river,  and  facing  the  meridian  fun.  Such 
was  the  fituation  of  the  far  greatcft  part  of  the  ftations 
(in  this  wall.  In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
ftations  ftood  thickeft  near  the  two  ends  and  in  the 
middle,  probably  becaufe  the  danger  of  invafion  was 
greateft  in  thefe  places.  But  the  reader  will  form  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  number  of  thefe  ftations,  their  La- 
tin and  Englifti  names,  their  fituation  and  diftance  from 
one  another,  by  infpefting  the  following  table,  than  we 
can  give  him  with  equal  brevity  in  any  other  way.  The 
tirft  column  contains  the  number  of  the  ftation,  reckon- 
ing from  eaft  to  weft  ;  the  fecond  contains  its  Latin, 
and  the  third  its  Englifh  name;  and  the  three  laft  its 
dillance  from  the  next  ftation  to  the  weft  of  it,  in  miles, 
furlongs,  and  chains.         , 
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Latin   Name. 


Segedunum 

Pons  MVii 

Condercum 

Vindobala 

Hunnum 

Cilurnum 

Procolitia 

Borcovicus 

Vindolana 

jEfica 

Magna 

Amboglanna 

Petriana 

Aballaba 

Congavata 

Axelodunum 

Gabrofentum 

Tunnocelum 


Englith  Njme. 


Coufin's-houfe 

Newcaftle 

Benwell  hill 

Rutchefter 

Halton-chefters 

Walwick-chefters 

Carrawburgh 

Houfefteeds 

Little  Chefters 

Great  Chefters 

Carrvoran 

Burdofwald 

Cambeck 

Watchcrofs 

Stanwix 

Brugh 

Brumbrugh 

Boulnefs 


Length  of  the  wall 


M. 

F. 

C. 

3 

5 

14 

2 

0 

9 

6 

6 

5 

7 

0 

34 

5 

I 

7 

3 

I 

8 

4 

S 

34 

I 

3 

8 

3 

6 

4 

2 

I 

64 

2 

6 

0 

6 

2 

8 

2 

6 

6 

5 

I 

9 

3 

3 

4 

4 

0 

9 

3 

4 

I 

0 

0 

0 

68 

3 

3 

The  cajlella,  or  caftles,  were  the  fecond  kind  of  for- 
tifications which  were  built  along  the  line  of  this  wall 
for  its  defence.  Thefe  caftles  were  neither  fo  large 
nor  ftrong  as  the  ftations,  but  much  more  numerous, 
being  no  fewer  than  8i.  The  Ihape  and  dimenfions  of 
the  calUes,  as  appears  from  the  foundations  of  many 
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of  them  which  are  ftill  \Ifible,  were  exicl  fquares  of  Severus. 
66  feet  every  way.  They  were  fortified  on  every  fiJe  """^^ 
with  thick  and  lofty  walls,  but  without  any  clittl),  ex- 
cept on  the  north  (ide  ;  on  which  the  wall  itfelf,  raif;d 
much  above  its  ufual  he'ght,  witii  the  ditch  attending 
it,  formed  the  fortification.  Tlie  caftles  were  fituated 
in  the  intervals  betv/ccn  the  ftations,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  feven  fui longs  from  each  other  ;  though  parli- 
ciilar  circumftances  fomctinies  occafioned  a  little  v.tri- 
ation.  In  thefe  caftles,  guards  were  conftantly  kept  by 
a  competent  number  of  men  detached  from  the  neartft 
ftations. 

The  tune!,  or  turrets,  were  the  third  and  laft  kind 
of  fortifications  on  the  wall.  Thefe  were  ftill  much 
fmaller  than  liie  caftles,  and  formed  only  a  fqu.irc  of 
about  12  feet,  ftanding  out  of  the  wall  on  its  fouth 
fide.  Being  fo  fmall,  they  are  more  entirely  ruined 
than  the  ftations  and  caftles,  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  difcover  their  exacl  number.  They  ftood  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  caftles ;  and  from  the  faint  veftiges 
of  a  few  of  them,  it  is  conjeftured  that  there  were  four 
of  them  between  every  two  caftles,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  300  yards  from  one  another.  According  to  this 
conjedlure,  the  number  of  the  turrets  amounted  to  324. 
They  were  dcfigned  for  watch-towers  and  places  for 
fentinels,  who,  being  within  hearing  of  one  another, 
could  convey  an  alarm  or  piece  of  intelligence  to  all 
parts  of  the  wall  in  a  very  little  time. 

Such  were  the  ftations,  caftles,  and  turrets,  on  the 
wall  of  Sevcrus  ;  and  a  very  confiderable  body  of  troops 
was  conftantly  quartered  in  them  for  its  defence. 
The  ufual  complement  allowed  for  this  fervice  was  as 
follows  : 

1.  Twelve  cohorts   of  foot,  confifting  of  600 

men  each,  -  •  7,200 

2.  One  cohort  of  mariners  in  the  ftation  at  Boul- 
nefs, -  -  600 

3.  One  detachment  of  Moors,  probably  equal  to 

a  cohort,  -  -  600 

4.  Four  alx  or  wings  of  horfe,  confifting,  at  the 
loweft  computation,  of  4C0  each,         -  1,600 


10,000 


For  the  conveniency  of  marching  tliefe  troops  from 
one  part  of  the  wall  to  another,  with  the  greater  eafe 
and  expedition,  on  any  fervice,  it  was  attended  with 
two  militaiy  ways,  paved  with  fquire  ftones,  in  the 
moft  folid  and  beautiful  manner.  One  of  thefe  ways 
was  fmaller,  and  the  other  larger.  The  fmaller  military 
way  run  clofe  along  the  fouth  fide  of  the  wall,  from 
turret  to  turret,  and  caftle  to  caftle,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
foldiers  in  relieving  their  guaids  and  fentinels,  and  fuch 
fervices.  The  larger  way  did  not  keep  fo  near  tlie 
wall,  nor  touch  at  the  turrets  or  caftles,  but  purfued 
the  moft  direft  courfe  from  one  ftation  to  another,  and 
was  defigned  for  the  conveniency  of  marching  larger 
bodies  of  troops. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  cannot  gratify  tlie 
reader's  curiofity,  by  informing  him  by  what  particu- 
lar bodies  of  Roman  troops  tlie  feveral  parts  of  this 
great  work  were  executed  ;  as  we  were  enabled  to  do 
with  regard  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius  from  in- 
fcriptions.  For  though  it  is  probable  that  there  were 
S  s  2  Hones 
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ftones  with  Infcripllons  of  the  iUme  kind,  nientioning  latjes  around  were  bulk ;  and  is  now  fo  entirely  ruined,    Scvigo*. 
the  f-vcral  bodies  of  troops,  and  the  quantity   of  work   that  the   penetrating  eyes  ot    the  moil   ponng  and   pa- 
performed  by  each  of  them,  originally  inferted  in  the   tient  antiquarian,  can  hardly  trace  its  vamnung  founda. 
face  of  this  wall,    yet  none  of    them  are  now  to  be    ^ions.  ,    ,,.-.„..».         -.r     a  \ 

found.     There  have  indeed  been  difcovered,  m  or  near        bLVIGNL   (Mane  de   Rabut.n,  Marqu.Ue    de),  a 
the  ruins  <  f  this  wall,  a  greai  number  of  fmall  fquare    French  lady,  was  born  in    1626.     When  only  a  year 
(lores  with  very  (liort,  and  generailv  imperfea,  infcrip-    old  (he  loit  her  father,  who  was  killed  in  the  defcent  of 
lion^  upon  them  ;   mentioning  ^aUicular  legions,  co-   the  EngliQi  on  the  ifle  ol  Rhe,  where  he  commanded  a 
hurts  and  centuries  ;    but    witho-at    direftly  aiferting    company  ot  volunteers.     In  1A44  |l,c  marned  the  Mar- 
that  'hey  had  built  any  part  of  the  w.ill,  or  naming  any    quis  of  Sevigne-,  wl)o  was  Ham  in  a  duel  by  die  Cheva- 
number  of  paces.       O'  tliefe  inlcriptions,   the  leader   lier  d'Albret.  in  1651.     She  had  by  him   a  iun  and  a 
may   fee   no   fewer   that   twenty-nine  among  the  Nor-    daughter,  to  the  education  ct  whom  (lie  alterwards  te- 
thumberland  and  Cumberland  infcriptions  in  Mr  Horf-    ligioully  devoted  herielf      Her  daui;hter  was  married 
ley's  Bri'annia  R^mana.     As  tlie  llunes  on  which  thefe   in  1669    to  the  Count  of  Gugnan,  who  cor.duaed  her 
infcriptions  are  cut  ate  of  the  lame  lliape  and  li/e  with    to  Provence.     Madame  de  Sevignc  c  nloled  hcrfelf  by 
the  ofher  facing-lloncs  of  this  wall,  it  is  almoft  certain    writing  frequent   letters   to  her  daughter.     She  ted  at 
that  ihey  have' been  originally  phiced  in   he    ace  of  it.   laft  the  viftim  to  her  maternal  tendernefs.      In  ..ne  of 
It  is  equallv  cert.iin,  from  the  uniformity  o,   thefe  in-   her  vifits  to  Griguan,  Ih.  fatigued  herlelt  io  much  du- 
fcriptions,  'that  thev  were  all  intended  t.>  imitate  fome   ring  the   fn.l.iie/'.  of   her  daughter,  that  ihe  was  feizxd 
one  thing,  and  n.  tiling  f.  probable  as  th.it  the  adjacent    w.th  a  tevei.  which  earned  her  off  on  the    14th  of  Ja- 
wall  was  built  by  the  troops  mentioned  in  them.     This    nuary  1696.     We  have  two  portraits  ot   Madame  de 
was,  perhaps,  fo  well  underftood,  that  it  was  not  thought    Sevi-ne  ;  liie  one  by  the  Compte  de  Bufli,  the  other 
neceilary  to  be  expicHed  ;  and  the  Uiaauce  of  thefe  in-    by  Mad-.me  de  la  Fayette.      1  he  hrft  exhibits  her  de- 
fcriptions  from  one  another  ihowed  the  quantity  of  wcik    le^s  ;  the  iecond  her  excellencies.     Bufl,  delcribes  her 
performed.     If  this  was  really  the  cafe,  ve  know  in  ge-    a^  a  hvely  gay   coqueite,  a  lover  ot  flattery,  lond  ot 
neral   that  this  great  work  was  CNecuttd  by  the  fecond    titles,  honour,  and  difhnaion  :    M.   de  la   Layette  as 
and  fkth  legionl,  thefe  being  the  only  legions  mention-    a   woman  ot  wit    and    good  fenfc,    as  polfelled    of  a 
ed  in  thtfe  uiferiptions.     Now,  if  th'ls  pr.'digious  wall,    noble  loul,  formed  for  dilpeniing  benefits,    incapable 
wtliall  its  appendages  of  ditches,  ftations,  caftles,  tur-    of  debaf.ng  hetieit  by  avarice,  and  bleiled   with  a  ge- 
rets,  and  military  ways,  was  executed  in  the  Ipace  of  nerous,  obliging,  and  faithful  heart.     Both  thefe  por- 
two  years  bv  two  legirns  only,  which,  when  mofl  com-   traits  are  in  fome  mealuie  juf^.     That  the  was  vain- 
plete,   made  no   more  than   i2,oco  men,  how  greatly    glorious,  appears  evident  from  her  own  letters,  which, 
mufl  we  admire  the  fTcill,  the  induftry,  and  excellent    on  the  other  hand,    exhibit  undoubted  proofs  of  her 
difcipline  of  the  R.  man  fc^diers,  who  were  not  only  the    virtue  and  goounefs  of  heart. 

valiant  guardians  of  the  empire  in  times  of  war,  but  its        This  iUulbi.  us  lady  was  acquainted  with  all  the  wits 
moll  aaive  and  uleful  members  in  times  of  peace  ?  of  her  age.     It  is  faid   that  (lie  decided  the  famous  dil- 

This  wall  of  Severus,  and  its  fortrelfes,  proved  an  pute  between  Perrault  and  Boileau  concerning  the  pre- 
impenetrable  barrier  to  the  Ri  man  territories  for  near  ference  of  the  ancients  to  the  moderns,  thus,  "  The  an- 
2CO  years.  But  about  the  beginning  ,  f  the  5th  cen-  cients  are  the  finelf,  and  we  are  the  prettieft."  She 
tury,  the  Roman  empire  being  •■ifFai'ilted  on  all  fides,  left  behind  her  a  mofl  valuable  colleaion  ot  letters,  the 
and  the  bulk  of  their  forces  withdrawn  from  Britain,  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1775,  in  8  vols  i2mo. 
the  Mseaia;  and  Caledonians,  now  called  Scots  and  "  Thefe  letters  (fiys  Voltaire)  are  filled  with  anec  Siccle  de 
Pias,  became  more  daring  ;  and  fome  of  them  break-  dotes,  written  with  freedom,  and  m  a  natural  and  anim.:-  Louis  XIV 
ing  through  the  v/a!l,  and  others  failing  round  the  ends  ted  Ityle  ;  are  an  excellent  ciiticifm  upon  thidied  letters.  '<""•  "• 
it  It,  they  carr.ed  their  ravages  into  the  very  heart  of  of  wit,  and  tUll  more  upon  thole  fictitious  letters  which 
I'rov'incial  Britain.  Theib  invaders  were  indeed  feveral  aim  at  the  epiftolary  ftyle,  by  a  recital  of  falfe  fenti- 
times  repulfed  after  this  by  the  Roman  legions  feiit  to  ments  and  feigned  adventures  to  an  imaginary  c  rre- 
the  relief  of  the  Briton-.  The  lafl  of  thefe  legions,  fpondent."  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  a  proper  (elec- 
under  the  command  of  Gallio  of  Ravenna,  having,  with  tion  had  been  made  ot  thefe  letters.  It  is  difficult  to 
the  atliflance  of  the  Britons,  th<  rougbly  repaired  the  read  eight  volunus  ot  letters,  which,  though  inimitably 
fereachesof  Seveius's  wall  and  its  fonrelles,  and  exhort-  written,  prefent  frequent  repetitions,  and  are  <,ften 
ed  the  Britons  to  make  a  bra?e  defence,  took  their  final  fihed  with  trifles.  What  makes  them  in  general  per- 
farewellof  Brit.in.  It  foon  appeared,  that  the  ftr.uig-  haps  fo  interefting  is,  tlva  they  are  in  part  hiflori- 
eft  walls  and  ramparts  are  no  fecurity  to  an  undiicipli-  cal.  They  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  relation  of  the 
ned  and  daftardly  rabble,  as  the  unhappy  Biitout  then  manners,  the  ton,  the  genius,  the  fafhions,  the  eti- 
wcre.  The  Scots^  and  Pias  met  with  little  refillance  in  quctte,  which  reigned  in  the  court  ot  Louis  XIV. 
breaking  through  the  wall,  while  the  towns  and  caflles  They  contain  many  curious  anecdotes  nowhere  ell'e  to 
were  t.amely  abandoned  to  their  deRruaive  rage.  In  be  found:  But  thefe  excellencies  would  be  Rill  more 
many  places  they  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  that  it  arikin-,  weie  they  fometiines  fliipped  of  that  multi- 
might  prove  no  obftruaion  to.  their  future  inroads—  tuJe  ot  domeffic  affairs  and  minute  incidents  which 
From  this  time  no  attempts  were  ever  made  to  repair  ought  naturally  to  have  died  with  the  mother  and  the 
this  noble  work.  Its  beauty  and  grandeur  procured  daughter.  A  volume  entitled  SsvignLuta  was  publifhed 
it  no  rcfpea  in  the  dark  and  taftelefs  ages  which  fuc-  at  Pans  in  1756,  which  is  n.>llii,  g  n..  re  than  a  colkaion 
ceeded.  It  became  tlie  common  cpiarry  for  more  than  of  the  fine  fentiments,  literal y  in.!  hifluncal  anecdotes, 
at  tlioufand  yeajs,  out  of  which  all  the  towns  and  v  11-   and  moral  apothegms,  fcatcered  throughout  thelV;letter.v 
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Seville.  SEVILLE,  a  large  and  populous  city  of  Spain, 
'"^"^''^''^  ftands  on  ihe  banks  of  the  Guadalquivcr,  in  the  midll 
of  a  rich,  and  to  the  eye  a  boundlefs,  plain  ;  in  W. 
Long.  5°  5'  N.  Lat.  37"  20'.  This  city  is  fiippofed 
to  have  been  founJed  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  gave  it 
die  name  of  Hifpal'is.  When  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  it  was  called   'Jul'ui  ;  and  at  lall,  after  a 

P  variety  of  corruptions,  was  called  SebiHu   or    Sevilla  ; 

'  both  of  which  names  are  retained  by  the  Spaniards.  The 

Romans  cmbellillied  it  with  many  magnificent  edifices ; 
of  which  fcarce  any  veftige  now  rem.iins.  The  Go- 
thic kingi  for  fome  time  made  it  their  refidence  :  but 
in  proceisof  time  they  removed  their  court  to  Toledo  ; 
and  Seville  was  taken  by  florm  foon  after  the  vidory 
obtained  at  Xeres  over  the  Gothic  king  Rodrigo. — 
In  1027,  Seville  became  an  independent  monarchy  ; 
but  was  conquered  70  years  afterwards  by  Yufef  Al- 
iiioravides,  an  African  prince.  At  lail  it  was  taken 
by  Ferdinand  III.  after  a  year's  fiege  ;  and  300.000 
Moors  were  then  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  Not- 
iii  vithllanJing  this  prodigious  emigration,  Seville   con- 

■  tinued  to  be  a  great  and  populous  city,  and  foon  alter 

it  was  enlarged  and  adorned  with  many  magnificent 
buildings,  the  chief  of  wliich  is  the  cathedr.d.  Seville 
arrived  at  its  ucmoft  pitch  of  i;randeur  a  litila  after  the 
difcoveiy  of  America,  the  reafon  of  which  was,  that  all 
the  valuable  proJudions  ot  the  Weft  Indies  were  carried 
thither.  Its  court  was  then  tlie  moll  fplendid  in  Europe; 
but  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  ye^rs  all  this  grandeur  difap- 
peared,  ow^ng  to  the  Impediments  in  navigating  the  Gua- 
dalquivcr. The  fuperior  excellence  of  the  port  of  Ca- 
diz inJuced  government  to  order  the  galeons  to  be  fta- 
tioned  there  in  time  to  come. 

Seville  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  is  furrounded  by  a 
wall  about  five  miles  and  a  half  in  circumfeience,  con- 
taining 1/6  towers.  The  ditch  in  many  pK^ces  is  filled 
up.  The  Ibeets  of  Seville  are  crocked  and  dirty,  and 
moft  of  them  fo  narrow  that  tsvo  carriages  can  fcarccly 
pais  one  another  abreaft. 

Seville  is  laid  to  contain    80,268  louls,  and  is  divi- 
ded into  30  pariilies.     It  has  84  convents,  with  24  hof- 
pitals. 
Town-  ^'  '^^    public    edifices  of  this  city  the  cathedral  is 

fcnd's  Tra-  the  mcft  magnificent.  Its  dimenfions  are  420  teet  in 
TcU,  vol.  ii.  length,  263  in  breadth  witliin  the  walls,  and  126  feet 
in  height.  It  has  nine  doors,  80  altars,  at  which  500 
malTes  are  daily  celebrated,  and  80  windows  ot  painted 
glafs,  each  of  which  coil  1000  ducats.  At  one  anj,le 
Hands  a  tower  of  M  orifh  wo.  kmanfhip  350  feet  high. 
On  the  top  of  it  is  the  giralda,  or  large  brazrn  image, 
which,  with  its  palm  branch,  weighs  near  one  ton  and 
a  half,  yet  turns  as  a  weather-cock  with  tlie  fligiieft 
variation  of  the  wind.  The  whole  work  i.s  biick  and 
mortar.  The  palfage  to  the  top  is  an  inclin-'d  plane, 
which  winds  about  in  the  infide  in  the  mann  r  of  a  fpi- 
ral  ftairca.'e,  fo  eafy  of  afcent  th.U  a  horfe  m'ghl  trot 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ;  at  the  fame  'ime  it  is  fo 
wide  that  two  horfenien  may  ride  abreaft.  What  ap- 
pears very  unaccountable,  the  folid  niaf  nry  in  tl:e  up- 
per half  is  juft  as  thick  again  as  that  in  the  .owcr,  though 
on  the  outfide  the  tower  is  all  the  way  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions. In  the  opinion  of  M;  Swinburne,  this  c,i- 
thedral  is  inferior  to  Yoikmir.fter.  Its  lieifures  are 
inellimable  ;  one  altar  with  all  its  ornaments  is  folid  fil- 
Yer  ;  of  the  ikme  metal  are  the  ira.iges  of  St  Ifidore 
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and  St  Leander,  whld)  are  as  large  as  the  l!.'"e  ;  and  Seville. 
a  tabernacle  for  the  hoft  more  than  four  yards  high,  *— '"^''^^ 
adorned  with  eight  and  forty  columns.  Before  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
Chriftopher  C-himbus,  the  difcoverer  of  America.  His 
monument  confilh  of  one  ftone  only,  on  which  thefe 
words  are  inl'cribed,  A  Cnjhlla  y  Jlrrcgon  olro  mi/Ws  Bourgoan- 
J:o  Colon;  tliat  is,  "  To  Callile  and  Arragon  Colum-ie'sTni- 
bus  wave  another  world  :"  an  infcription  firnple  and  ex-  '"^'  ™'-  "• 
prelTive,  thejuftnefs  of  which  will  be  acknowledged  by 
thofe  who  have  read  the  adventures  of  this  iUmlricus 
but  unfortunate  maa.  The  cathedral  was  be^un  by 
Don  Sanch)  the  Btave,  about  the  clofe  of  the  13th 
century,  and  finilhcd  by  John  II.  about  an  hundred 
years  after.  To  the  cathedral  bel.ngs  a  library  of 
20,000  volumes,  collected  by  Hernando  the  fo:i  of  Co- 
lumbus ;  but,  to  tiie  difgrace  ol  the  Spa;  iards,  it  has 
fcarcely  received  any  addition  fincc  the  deatli  of  the 
founder.  Theorg.m  in  thi-.  cathedral  is  a  very  inge- 
nious piece  of  mechanifm  f .  "  I  was  much  plenfe'd  (fiys  t  Vol.  ii. 
Mr  Townfend  in  his  interelliug  travels)  with  the  con- P'  3'*- 
ftiuflion  of  a  new  organ,  containing  5300  pipes,  witli 
110  (lops,  wliich  latter,  as  tiie  builder  told  me,  is  50 
more  than  aie  in  the  famous  one  of  Harlem  ;  yet,  fo 
artiple  are  the  bellow.>,  that  when  llretchsd  they  fupply 
the  dill  organ  15  minutes.  The  mode  of  filling  thetii 
witii  air  is  lingul  .r  ;  for  inllead  of  working  with  his 
hands,  a  man  walks  backwards  and  fcrwMrds  along  an 
inclined  plane  of  about  15  feet  in  length,  which  is  ba- 
lanced in  the  middle  on  its  axis  ;  under  each  end  is  a 
pair  of  bellows,  f  about  fix  feet  by  three  and  an  half. 
Thefe  communicate  with  five  other  pair  united  by  a 
bar  ;  and  the  latter  are  fo  contrived,  that  when  they  are 
in  danger  ot  being  overftrained,  a  valve  is  lifted  up,  and 
gives  them  relief.  Faffing  10  limes  along  the  inclined 
plane  fills  all  thefe  velfels." 

The  Canus  de   Carmone,  or  great  aqueduct  of  Se-  Swine- 
ville,  is  reckoned     by    the  hiilorians  of  this  city  one  burne's 
of  the  moll    wonderful  works  of  antiquity.      Mr  Swin-  "^  "'^'"^ 
burne,  however,   remarks,  that  it  is  ugly,  crooked,  the  T'-^^- 
arches  unequal,  and   the  architedlure  negk(fled.     The 
con  ,uit  is  fo  leaky,  that   a  rivulet   is    formed    by  the 
walle  water.     Neverlheleff,  it  ftiU  conveys  to  the  city 
an    ample    fupply    of  water  fufTicient  to  turn  fever.j 
mills,  and  to  give  almoft  every  houfe  in  town  the  bene- 
fit of  it. 

Many  of  the  convents  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  ihtir  architecture  ;  but  in  Seville  the  eye  covets  only 
piflures,  of  which  there  is  a  wonderful  profufion. 
Am  mg  thefe  are  tlie  works  of  the  famous  painter  Mu- 
rillo,  with  many  others  univerfiUy  admired. 

The  convent  of  the  Francifcans  contiins  15  cloifters, 
with  apartments  for    200    monks,  though,  when  Mr 
Townfend  vifited  them,  they  amounted  only  to   14c. 
The  annual  expenditure    of  thefe,  who  are  all  fed   on  Tovm- 
charity,  is  about  L.  4000  Sterling.     "  In  the  principal  fend's  Tw- 
cloifter  (fays  the  fame  intelligent   traveller),  which  is  ^''^''.  vol.  ii, 
entirely  inciofed  by  a  multitude  of  little  chapels,  are  re-  P'  32^- 
piefcnted,  in   14  piilurcs,  each  called  a y/^.'w/7,  all  the 
iuikrings  of  tiie  Redeemer.     T.'iefe  are  fo  arranged  as 
to  mark  given  dillances  by  walking  round  the  cloiller 
from  the  hrll  to  the  ficond,  and  fo  in  order  to  the  reft. 
Over  them  is   mentioned  the  number  of  fleps  taken  by 
our  Li  rd   between  the    fcveral    incidents  ot  his  paffioii 
in  his  way  to  Cavalry  ;  and  thefe  precilely  are  the  pacei 
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S.vnit.  me.ifured  for  the  penitents  in  tlieir  progrefs  from  one 
'^^-■''''^  l^ation  to  another.  Over  one  is  the  iVUowing  Infciip- 
tinn  :  «  This  ftation  cooHfts  of  10S7  (leps.  Here  the 
blelfcd  Redefmcr  fell  a  fecond  time  under  the  weight 
of  his  crofs,  and  here  is  to  be  gained  the  indulgence  of 
feven  years  and  forty  quarantines.  Mental  prayer,  the 
Pa'.crnofter,  and  t)ie  Ave  M.iri.i.'  'I'his  may  ferve  as 
an  example  fdr  the  reft." 

The  principal  roanufaiflure  of  Seville  is  fnufF.  Mr 
Townfend,  who  p.iid  particular  attention  to  it,  inlorms 
us,  that  the  building  in  wliich  it  is  carried  on  is  elegant 
and  fimple  in  its  form,  and  is  about  600  ieet  by  480, 
and  not  lefs  than  60  feet  in  height,  with  four  regular 
fronts,  inclofing  28  quadrangles.  It  coft  37,000,000 
of  reals,  or  about  L.  370,000  Sterling.  At  prefent 
(1787),  no  more  th.in  1700  workmen  are  employed, 
and  100  horfes  or  mules  ;  but  formerly  3000  men 
were  engaged,  and  near  400  horfes.  This  falling  off 
is  attributed  by  Mr  Swinburne  to  a  practice  which  the 
dire^ors  followed,  of  adulterating  the  tobacco  with  the 
red  earth  of  Almazaron.  When  Mr  Townfend  vifited 
this  manufaflure,  they  had  changed  their  fyftem.  From 
the  year  1780,  he  informs  us,  the  annual  fale  of  tobac- 
co from  Brazil  has  been  1,500,000  pounds,  purchafed 
from  the  Portuguefe  at  three  reals  a  pound ;  and  of 
ihufFfrom  the  pmduce  of  their  own  colonies  1,600,000 
pounds,  hsMt  cigars  (a)  to  a  very  confiderable  amount. 
They  have  lying  by  them  more  than  5,000,000  of 
pounds  of  fnufF  unfold  ;  but  as  it  will  not  fufFer  by 
age,  they  are  not  uneafy  at  this  accumulation.  Befides 
the  peculiar  kind  of  fnufF  with  which  Spain  was  accu- 
(lomed  to  fupply  the  market,  they  have  lately  introdu- 
ced the  manufafture  of  rappee.  In  this  br.inch  alone 
are  employed  220  perfons,  old  and  young,  with  i6 
mules. 

"  All  the  workmen  (continues  Mr  Townfend)  depofit 
the  cloaks  at  the  door  ;  and  when  they  go  out  are  fo 
ftridiy  examined,  that  they  have  little  chance  of  being 
able  to  conceal  tobacco  ;  yet  they  fometimes  venture  to 
hide  it  about  their  perfons.  An  othcer  and  a  guard  is  al- 
ways attending  to  take  delinquents  into  culfody  ;  and  that 
they  may  prevent  refiftance,  no  workman  is  permitted  to 
enter  with  a  knife.  Were  it  not  for  this  precaution,  the 
confequence  of  a  deteftion  might  be  fatal.  The  whole 
bufmefi  is  conduced  by  a  direflor,  with  a  falary  of 
40,000  reals  a-year,  and  54  fuperior  officers,  affifted  by 
as  many  fubordinate  to  them.  For  grinding  their  fnutf, 
they  have  40  mills,  each  confiding  of  a  ftone  roller, 
moved  by  a  large  horfe  or  mule,  with  the  traces  faften- 
ed  to  a  beam  of  eight  feet  in  length,  in  the  angle  of  45 
degrees,  confequently  lofmg  precifely  half  his  force." 

Before  Mr  Townfend  left  Seville,  according  to  his 
tifual  praftice,  which  was  truly  laudable,  he  enquired 
into  the  prices  of  labour  and  provifions.  As  a  piece  of 
curiouj  and  ufeful  information,  and  as  an  example  to 
other  travellers,  we  prefent  them  to  our  readers.  They 
are  as  follow  : 

Day-labourers       -       4I  reals,  about  L.  o     o  loj 

Carpenters  from  7  to  1 1     

Joiners,  if  good  work- 
men -  24    or  -049 
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0 

0 

0 

4r 

0 

li 

0 

4t 

0 

5t\ 

0 

3i 

0 

5t's 

0 

J IV- 

Weavers,  if  good  workmen,  15  reals, 

about  -  -  L. o 

Bread,  for  3  lb.  of  16  oz.  or  1 6  quartos,  oro 

fometimes  28  quartos,  or  o 

Beef,  30  quartos  for  32  oz.  per  lb.  about  o 
Mutton,  38  do.  do.  -  -         o 

Kid,  24  do.  -  -  o 

Fork  from  36  to  42  quartos,  do.     ■}  , '  ° 

The  price  of  wheat  has  at  different  periods  been  very 
remarkable.  In  1652,  it  fold  at  the  rate  of  i  5  s.  34d. 
tlie  bulhel;  and  in  1657,  it  Icll  ib  low  as  1  s.  4;d.  per 
budicl,  reckoning  the  lanega  at  109^  lb.  and  the  bulhel 
at  70. 

SEVUM  MiNKRALE,  mineral  tallow;  a  fubflance 
fcmewhat  refembling  tallow,  found  on  the  fea-coalls  of 
Finland  in  the  year  1736.  It  burns  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  fmell  of  greafe,  leaving  a  black  vifcid  matter  which 
cannot  eafily  be  confumed.  It  is  extremely  light ;  be- 
ing only  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  0.770;  whereas  tal- 
low is  not  lefs  than  0.969.  It  is  partly  foluble  in 
highly  reftitied  fpirit  of  wine;  but  entirely  fo  in  ex- 
prelfed  oils  when  boiling.  It  is  met  with  in  fome  of 
the  rocky  parts  of  Perfia,  but  there  it  appears  to  be 
mixed  with  petrolxnim.  Dr  Herman  of  Strafburg 
mentions  a  fpring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city 
which  contains  a  fubftance  of  this  fort  diiFufed  ihroueh 
It,  feparating,  and  capable  of  being  colleiffed  on  ebul- 
lition.— A  fat  mineral  matter  refembling  butter  or 
tallow  has  lately  been  extrafted  from  peat  in  Lan- 
cafliire.     See  Peat. 

SEWAURY,  a  Hindoo  word  ufed  in  Bengal,  and 
fignifying  the  train  cf  attendants  that  accompany  a 
nabob  or  great  man. 

SEWER,  in  the  Houfchold,  an  officer  who  arranges 
on  the  table  the  difhes  of  a  king  or  nobleman. 

Sev/er  is  alfo  a  padage  or  gutter  made  to  carry  wa- 
ter into  the  fea  or  a  river,  whereby  to  preferve  the  land, 
&c.  from  inundations  and  other  annoyances. 

Court  of  C(jm7mjfwm  of  Seh-aks.  in  England,  a  tem- 
porary tribunal,  erefled  by  virtue  of  a  commiflion  un- 
der the  great  feal  ;  which  formerly  ufed  to  be  grant- 
ed/iro  re  nata  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown,  but  now  at 
the  difcretion  and  nomination  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
lord  treafurer,  and  chief  juftices,  purfuant  to  the  flatute 
23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  Their  jurifdidion  is  to  overlook 
the  repairs  of  fea-banks  and  fea-walls,  and  the  cleanfmg 
of  rivers,  public  flreams,  ditches,  and  other  conduits, 
whereby  any  waters  are  carried  off;  and  is  confined  to 
fuch  county  it  particular  dilf;rift  as  the  commiillon  fhall 
exprefsly  name.  The  commiflioners  are  a  couit  of  re- 
cord, and  may  fine  and  imprifon  for  contempts ;  and  in 
the  execution  of  tlieir  duty  may  proceed  by  jury,  or 
upon  their  own  view,  and  may  take  order  for  the  remo- 
val of  any  annoyances,  or  the  fafeguard  and  conferva- 
tion  of  the  fewers  within  their  commiflion,  either  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  culloms  of  Romney-marfh,  or 
otherwife  at  their  own  difc:rction.  They  may  alfo  af- 
fefs  fuch  rates  cr  fcots  upon  tlie  owners  of  lands  within 
their  diftrift  as  they  Ihall  judge  neceflary  :  and  if  any 
perfon  refufes  to  pay  them,  the  commiflioners  may  levy 
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(a)  Thefe  are  little  rolls  of  tobacco  which  the  Spaniards  fmolic  without  a  pipe. 
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tlie  fame  hy  diftrefs  of  his  goods  and  chattels 
■  may,  by  ftatuce  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  fell  his  freehold- 
lands  (and  by  the  7  Ann.  c.  10.  his  copyhold  alio),  in 
order  to  pay  fuch  fcots  or  afTeffrnents.  13ut  their  con- 
dudl  is  under  the  controul  of  the  court  of  King's-bench, 
which  will  prevent  or  punilli  any  illegal  or  tyrannical 
proceedings.  And  yet  in  tlie  reign  ot  King  James  I, 
(8th  Nov.  16 1 6.),  the  privy  council  took  upon  them 
to  order,  that  no  a<f(ion  or  complaint  iliould  be  profe- 
cutcd  againllthe  commiirioners  unlefs  before  that  board  ; 
and  committed  feveral  to  prifon  who  had  brought  fuch 
adions  at  common  law,  till  they  Ihould  releafe  tlie  fame: 
and  one  of  tlie  rcafons  for  difcharging  Sir  Edward  Coke 
from  his  office  of  lord  chief-jullice,  was  for  countenan- 
cing thofe  legal  proceedings.  The  pretence  for  thcfe 
arbitrary  meafures  was  no  other  than  the  tyrarit's  plea 
of  the  necejjliy  of  unlimited  powers  in  works  of  evident 
utility  to  the  public,  "  the  fupreme  reafon  above  all 
reafons,  which  is  the  falvation  of  the  king's  lands  and 
people."  But  now  it  is  clearly  held,  that  this  (as  well 
as  all  other  inferior  jurifdiiflionsj  is  fubjeiS  to  the  dif- 
cretionary  coertion  of  his  majefty's  court  of  Kiag's- 
bench. 

Common  Sf.irF.Rs,  in  Rome,  were  executed  at  a  great 
expence.  It  was  propofed  that  they  Ihould  be  of  fuffi- 
cient  dimeafions  to  admit  a  waggon  loaded  with  hay. 
WTien  theie  common  fewers  came  to  be  obftruded,  or 
out  of  repair,  under  the  republic,  the  cenfors  contract- 
ed to  pay  a  thoufand  talents,  or  about  193,000  1.  for 
clearing  and  repairing  them.  They  were  again  in  dif- 
repair  at  the  acceflion  of  Auguftus  Cxfar,  and  the  re- 
inftating  them  is  mentioned  among  the  great  works  of 
Agrippa.  He  is  laid  to  have  turned  the  courfe  of  fe- 
vea  rivers  into  thefe  fubterraneous  palfages,  to  have 
made  them  navigable,  and  to  have  adually  palTed  in 
barges  under  the  llrects  and  buildings  of  Rome.  Thefe 
works  are  ftill  fuppofed  to  remain  ;  but  as  they  exceed 
the  power  and  refources  of  the  prel'ent  city  to  keep  them 
in  repair,  they  are  i|uite  concealed,  except  at  one  or 
two  places.  They  were  in  the  midft  of  the  Roman 
greatnefs,  and  itill  are,  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world  ;  and  yet  they  are  faid  to  have  been  works  of  took  of  the  fruit  thereof. 
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or  they  it  was  laid  out  !n  his  time  ;  they  were  carried  In  direc- 
tions acrofs  the  ftreets,  and  pallbd  under  buildings  of ' 
the  gteateft  antiquity.  This  derangement  indeed  he 
imputes  to  the  hally  rebuilding  of  the  city  after  its  de- 
llrudion  by  the  Gauls  ;  but  halle,  it  is  probable,  would 
have  determined  the  people  to  build  on  their  old  foun- 
dations, or  at  leall  not  to  change  them  fo  much  as  to 
crofs  the  diredion  of  former  ftreets. 

.SEX,  the  property  by  which  any  animal  is  male  or 
female. 

L.ivater  has  drawn  the  following  charaderiftic  di- 
ftindions  between  the  male  and  female  of  the  humarv 
fpecies. 

"  The  primary  matter  of  which  women  are  conftitii- 
ted  appears  to  be  more  flexible,  irritable,  and  elaftic, 
than  that  of  man.  They  are  formed  to  maternal  niild- 
nefs  andaffcdion  ;  all  their  organs  are  tender,  yielding, 
eafily  wounded,  fcnfible,  and  receptible.  Among  "k- 
thouland  females  there  is  fcarcely  one  without  the  i^e- 
neiic  feminine  figns  ;  the  flexible,  the  circular,  and  the 
irritable. 

"  They  are  the  counterpart  of  man,  taken  out  of 
man,  to  be  fubjed  to  man  ;  to  comfort  him  like  angcU,. 
and  to  lighten  his  cares.  '  She  fliail  be  faved  in  child- 
bearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith,  and  charity,  and  holi- 
nefs,  with  fobriety"  (i  Tim.  ii.  15.)  This  tendernefs, 
this  fenfibility,  this  light  texture  of  her  fibres  and  or- 
gans, this  volatility  of  feeling,  render  them  fo  eafy  to 
condud  and  to  tempt  ;  fo  ready  of  fubmifiion  to  the 
enterprife  and  power  of  the  man  ;  but  more  powerful 
through  the  aid  of  her  charms  than  man,  witii  all  his 
l^rength.  The  man  was  not  firft  tempted,  but  the  wo- 
man, afterward  the  man  by  the  woman.  And,  not  on- 
ly  eafy  to  be  tempted,  flie  is  ca|able  of  being  formed 
to  the  pureft,  nobleff,  moft  feraphic  virtue  ;  to  every 
thing  which  can  deferve  praife  or  afFedion.  Highly 
fenfible  of  purity,  beauty,  and  fymmetry,  flie  does  not 
always  take  time  to  reHed  on  internal  life,  internal 
death,  internal  corruption.  '  The  woman  faw  that  the 
tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleafant  to  the 
eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  defirtd  to  make  one  wife,  and  flie 


(Gen.  iii.  6.) 
"  The  female  tliinks  i;ot  profoundly  ;  profound 
thought  is  the  power  of  the  man.  Women  feel  more. 
Senfibility  is  the  power  of  woman.  They  often  rule 
more  etFtdiially,  more  fovcreignly,  than  man.  They 
rule  with  tender  looks,  tears,  and  fighs  ;  but  not  with 
execute  works  oi  great  m.ignificence,  as  tortrefies  and  p.iflion  and  threats  ;  for  if,  or  when,  they  fo  rule,  they 
temples,  for  the  purpofcs  of  war  and  fuperftition  ;  but  are  no  longer  women  but  abortions.  They  are  capable 
feldom  palaces,  and  ftill   more  feldom  works  of  mere    of  the   fweetefl  fenfibility,  the  moft  profound  emotion 


the  elder  Tarquin,  a  prince  whofe  territory  did  not  ex- 
tend, in  any  diredion,  above  16  miles;  and,  on  this 
fuppofition,  they  muftliavj  been  made  to  accommodate 
a  city  that  was  calculated  chiefly  for  the  reception  of 
cattle,  herdfmen,  and  banditti.  Rude  nations  fometimes 


convenience  and  cleanlineA,  in  which  for  the  moft 
part  they  aie  h^ng  defedive.  It  is  not  unreafonable, 
therefore,  to  queflion  the  authority  of  tradition  in  re- 
fped  to  th.s  finjular  monument  of  antiquity,  which  fb 
greatly  exceeds  what  the  beft  accommodated  city  of 
modern  Europe  could  undertake  for  its  own  conveni- 
cncy.  And  as  thofe  works  aie  ftill  entire,  and  may 
continue  fo  for  thoufands  of  years,  it  may  be  fufpeded 
that  they  were  even  prior  to  the  fettlement  of  Romu- 
lus, and  may  have  been  the  remains  of  a  more  ancient 
city,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  foilowcrs  of  Romulus 
fettled,  as  the  Arabs  now  hut  or  encamp  on  the  ruins 
of  Palmyra  and  Balbcck.  Livy  owns,  that  the  common 
fewers  were  not  accommodated  to  the  plan  of  Rome,  as 


the  utmoft  humihty,  and  the  exctfs  of  enthafiafm.  In 
their  countenance  are  the  figns  of  f  indity  and  inviola- 
bility, which  every  feeling  man  honours,  and  the  efFeds 
of  which  are  often  miraculous.  Therefore,  by  the  irri- 
tability of  their  nerves,  their  incapacity  for  deep  inquiry 
and  firm  decirion,they  may  eafily  from  their  extreme  fen- 
fibility become  the  moft  irreclaimable,  the  moft  raptu- 
rous enthufiafts.  Their  love,  ftrong  and  rooted  as  it  is, 
is  very  changeable  ;  their  hatred  almi  ft  incurable,  and 
only  to  be  eftaced  by  continued  and  artful  flattery. 
Men  are  moft  profound  ;  women  are  more  fubllme. 

"  Men  moftly  embrace  the  wtiole  ;  women  remark  in- 
dividually, and  take  more  delight  in  feleding  the  mi- 
nutis  which  form  the  whole.   "Man  hears  the  burfting 

thunder,^ 
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thunder,  views  the  deftruclive  boh  wiih  feicne  afpe^t, 
and  Hands  ereift  amidft  the  fearful  mnjclly  of  the  bream- 
ing clouds.  Woman  trembles  at  the  lit;luniiig,  and 
the  voice  ofdiUar.t  thunder;  and  Ihiinks  into  herlelt 
or  finks  into  the  arms  of  man.  Man  receives  a  ray  of 
light  fingle,  woman  delights  to  view  it  through  a  prifm 
in  all  its  d.r/.zling  colours.  She  contemplates  the  rain- 
l)Ow  as  the  promife  of  peace  ;  he  extends  his  inquiring 
eye  over  the  whole  horizon.  Woman  laughs,  man 
fmiles ;  woman  weeps,  man  remains  lilent.  \V'oman  is 
in  anguiih  wlieii  man  weeps,  and  in  defpair  when  man 
is  in  anguiih;  yet  lias  ihe  often  more  faith  than  man. 
Man  wiciiout  religion,  is  a  difeal'ed  creature,  who  would 
perfuade  himfelf  Jie  is  well,  and  needs  not  a  phyl'ician; 
but  woman  without  religion,  is  raging  and  monftrous. 
A  woman  v.  ith  a  beard  is  not  fo  dilguiUng  as  a  woman 
who  aifts  the  freetliinker  ;  her  fex  is  formed  to  piety 
and  religion  ;  to  them  Chrill  firft  appeared  ;  but  he  was 
I  bliged  to  prevent  them  from  too  ardently,  and  too 
hallily,  embracing  him  :  '  Touch  me  not.'  They  are 
pronijit  to  receive  and  feize  novelty,  and  become  its  en- 
thufuuls.  Tlie  whole  world  is  forgotten  in  the  emo- 
tion caufed  by  the  prefence  and  pro.\imity  of  him  they 
love.  They  fmk  into  the  mofl  incurable  melancholy, 
as  they  alfo  rife  to  the  moll  enraptured  heights. 

"  Male  fcnfation  is  more  imaginatiem,  temale  more 
heart.  When  communicative,  tliey  are  more  communi- 
cative than  man  ;  when  fecret,  ni'ire  fecret.  In  gene- 
ral they  are  more  patient,  long-futt'-ring,  credulous,  be- 
nevolent, and  modell.  Woman  is  not  a  foundation  on 
whieh  to  build.  She  is  the  gold,  filver,  precious  Hones, 
wood,  hay,  Hubble  (i  Cor.  iii.  12.)  ;  the  mateti.ils  for 
building  on  the  male  foundation.  She  is  the  leaven,  or 
more  e.vprelFively  the  oil  to  the  vinegar  of  man:  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  the  book  of  man. 

"  Man  lingly  is  but  half  man  ;  at  lead  but  half  hu- 
man ;  a  king  without  a  kingdom.  Woman,  who  feels 
properly  what  the  is,  whether  ftill  or  in  motion,  refts 
upon  the  man  ;  nor  is  man  what  he  may  and  ought  to 
be,  but  in  conjunction  with  woman :  therefore,  '  it  is 
not  good  that  man  (hould  be  alone,  but  that  he  thoiild 
leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and 
they  two  fhall  be  one  flelli." 

They  dilier  alio  in  their  exterior  form  and  appear- 
ance. 

"  Man  is  the  moft  firm  ;  woman  the  moll  flexible. 
Man  is  the  ftraightell  ;  woman  the  moft  bending.  Man 
Hands  ftedfafl ;  woman  gently  retreats.  Man  furveys 
i-nd  obferves  ;  woman  glances  and  fsels.  Man  is  fe- 
lious;  woman  is  g.iy.  Man  is  the  talleft  and  broadeH  ; 
woman  the  fmalleft  and  weakell.  Man  is  rouph  and 
liard  ;  woman  fmooth  and  (oft.  Man  is  brown  ;  wo- 
man is  fair.  Man  is  wiinkly;  woman  is  not.  The 
hair  of'  man  is  more  ftrong  and  Ihort ;  of  woman  more 
long  and  pliant.  The  eyebrows  of  man  are  comprelfed  ; 
of  wi'man  lefs  fr  wning.  Man  has  moft  convex  lines  ; 
woman  moft  concave.  Man  has  moH  ftraight  lines  ; 
woman  moft  curved.  The  countenance  of  man  taken 
in  profile  is  more  ftldom  perpendicular  than  that  of  the 
woman.  Man  is  nicft  angular  ;  v/oman  moft  round." 
In  determining  the  crni  arative  merit  of  the  two 
fcxes,  it  is  no  derogation  from  female  excellency  that  it 
differs  in  kind  from  that  which  dillinguifhes  the  male 
part  of  our  fpecies  :  and  if,  in  general,  it  fhould  be 
found  (what  upon  an  impartial  inquiry  will  moll  cer- 
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tainly  be  found)  that  women  611  up  their  appointed 
circle  of  aiftion  with  greater  regularity  than  men,  the  ^ 
claim  of  preference  cannot  iuftly  be  decided  in  our  fa- 
vour. In  the  prudential  and  ecun<jmical  parts  of  life, 
it  is  undeniable  that  ihey  rife  tar  above  us  :  and  if  true 
fortitude  of  mind  is  befl  difcovered  by  a  cheerful  refig- 
nati  n  to  the  meafures  of  Providence,  we  fhall  not  find 
icafon,  perhaps,  to  claim  that  moft  fingular  of  the  hu- 
man virtues  as  our  peculiar  privilege.  There  are  num- 
bers of  the  other  fex  who,  from  the  natural  delicacy  of 
their  conftitutiun,  pafs  through  one  continued  fcene  of 
fuffering  from  their  cradles  to  their  graves,  witli  a  fiim- 
nels  of  reioUnion  that  would  deferve  fb  many  ftatues  to 
be  eredled  to  their  memories,  if  heioifm  were  not  ef- 
teemed  more  by  the  fplendor  than  the  merit  of  ac- 
tions. 

But  whatever  real  dilFeience  there  may  be  between 
the  moral  or  inlelleftual  powers  oC  the  male  and  fe- 
male mind.  Nature  does  not  feem  to  have  marked  the 
diftiniflion  fo  Hrongly  as  our  vanity  is  willing  to  ima- 
gine ;  and  after  all,  perhaps,  education  will  be  found  to 
conftitute  the  principal  fuperiority.  It  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, at  lead,  that  in  this  article  we  have  every  ad- 
vantage over  the  fofter  lex  that  art  and  induftry  can 
poflibly  fecure  to  us.  The  moft  animating  examples 
of  Greece  and  Rome  are  fet  before  us,  as  eaily  as  we 
are  capable  of  any  obfervation  ;  and  the  nobleft  compo- 
fitlons  of  the  ancients  are  given  into  our  hands  alrni'H 
as  feon  as  we  have  Hrength  to  hold  them  ;  while  the 
eniploymen's  of  the  other  fex,  at  the  fame  period  of 
life,  are  generally  the  reverie  of  every  thing  that  can 
open  and  enlarge  their  minds,  or  fill  them  with  juft  and 
rational  notions.  The  truth  of  it  is,  female  education 
is  fo  much  worfe  than  none,  as  it  is  better  to  leave  the 
mind  to  its  natural  and  uninftruifled  luggeftions,  than 
to  lead  it  into  falfe  purfuits,  and  contraift  its  views,  by 
turning  them  upon  the  h.weft  and  mcft  trifling  objeifls. 
We  feem,  indeed,  by  the  manner  in  which  we  luffer  the 
youth  of  that  i'cK  to  be  trained,  to  confider  women 
agieeably  to  the  opinion  of  certain  Mahometan  doctors, 
and  treat  them  as  if  we  believed  they  liad  no  fouls  : 
why  elfe  are  they 

Bred  only,  and  completed  to  the  tafte 
Of  luftful  appetence,  to  ling,  to  dance, 
To  drefs,  and  troul  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 

Milton. 

This  ftrange  negleiS  of  cultivating  the  female  mind 
can  hardly  be  allowed  as  good  policy,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered  how  much  the  intereft  of  focicty  is  concerned  in 
the  redlitude  of  their  underflandings.  That  feafon  of 
every  man's  life  which  is  mofl  fufceptible  of  tlic  Hrong- 
eft  impreftions,  is  necelfarily  under  female  diredion  ;  as 
there  are  few  inllances,  perhaps,  in  which  that  fex  is 
not  one  of  the  fecret  fprlngs  which  regulates  the  moft 
important  movements  of  private  or  public  tianiafiions. 
What  Cato  obferves  of  his  countrymen  is  in  one  refpcfl: 
true  of  every  nation  under  the  fun :  "  the  Romans 
(faid  he)  govern  the  world,  but  it  is  the  women  that 
govern  the  Romans." 

If  it  be  true  then  (as  true  beyond  all  peradventure  it 
is)  that  female  influence  is  thus  extenfive,  nothing  cer- 
tainly can  be  of  more  importance  than  to  give  it  a  pro- 
per tendency,  by  the  afhftance  of  a  well-direeled  edu- 
cation.    Far  are  we  tVo.'n  recommending  any  attempts 

to 
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they  (hould  be  raifed  above  ignorance.  Such. a  general 
tinfktite  of  the  mod  ufeftil  fcionces  as  m^y  ferve  to  free 
the  mind  from  vulgar  prcjudic:?,  rinJ  give  It  a  rclilh 
for  the  rational  exercife  of  its  powers,  might  very  juUly 
enter  into  a  plan  of  feni;ile  erudition.  That  fex  n)iglit 
be  taught  to  turn  the  courfe  of  their  refiefiioiis  into  a 
proper  and  advantageous  channel,  without  any  danger 
of  rendering  lliem  too  elevated  for  the  feminine  duties 
of  life.  In  a  word,  they  ought  to  be  confidered  as  de- 
figned  by  Providence  for  uft;  as  well  as  fh^w,  and  train- 
ed up,  not  only  as  women,  but  as  rational  creatures. 

Sfx  of  Bees.     See  Bt  e. 

Sf.k  of  Plants,     S<;e  Botanv,  p.  448. 

SEXAGENARY,  fomething  relating  to  the  num- 
ber fixty  :  thus  fex.igenary  or  fexagefimal  arithmetic  is 
a  method  of  computation  proceeding  by  fixties ;  fuch  is 
that  ufed  in  the  divilicn  of  a  degree  into  fixty  minutes, 
of  the  minute  into  iixty  feconds,  of  the  fecond  into 
fixty  thirds,  iVc.  Aifo  fcxagenary  tables  are  tables  of 
proportional  parts,  Ihuwing  the  produift  of  two  fexage- 
naries  that  are  to  be  muhiplied,  or  the  quotient  of  the 
two  that  are  to  be  divided. 

SEXAGESIMA,  the  fecond  Sunday  before  Lent, 
or  the  next  t<>  Shrove-Sunday,  fo  called  as  being  abuut 
the  60th  d.iv  bef  re  Eafter. 

SEXAGESIM.'VLS,  rr  Sexagesihal  FraHiont,  frac- 
tions whofe  denoniinattrs  jirocced  in  a  fexagecuple  ra- 
tio ;  th.it  is,  a  piime,  or  the  lirft  minute,  ■=.  -^^  :  a  fe- 
cond =  TToTj;  a  third  =-rrTo^ro  •  .  Anciently,  there 
were  no  other  than  fexagefimals  ufed  in  aftronomy  ;  and 
they  are  Ihll  retained  in  many  cafes,  though  decimal 
arithmetic  begn's  to  grow  in  ufe  now  in  allrononiical 
calculations.  In  thele  fradlions,  which  fome  call  aftro- 
mmicalfrall'wiis,  the  denominator  being  always  60,  or  a 
multiple  thereof,  is  ufually  omitted,  and  t.ae  numera- 
tor only  written  down  :  thus  4",  59',  32',  50'",  16"  " 
is  to  be  read,  4  degrees,  59  minutes,  32  feconds,  50 
tliirds,  16  fc^irths  &c, 

SEX'i'ANS,  Sb.xTANT,  a  fixth  part  of  certain  things. 
The  Romans  having  divided  their  rtj  into  12  ounces  or 
uncia,  the  iixth  part  of  that,  or  two  ounces,  was  the 
fextans. — Sexiam  was  alfo  a  meafure  wliich  contained 
two  ounces  of  liquor,  or  two  cyathi. 

Sextans,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftelhuion  cf  the 
fotitnern  hemil'phere,  made  by  Hevelius  cut  of  unform- 
ed liars.  In  Hevolius's  catalogue  it  contains  11,  but 
in  the  Britannic  catalogue  41   liars. 

SEXTANT,  in  ma-heniatics,  'lenotes  the  fixth  part 
of  a  circle,  or  an  arch  comprehending  60  degrees. 

The  word  fe\tai:t,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an 
adroni'mical  inftrument  made  like  a  quadrant,  except- 


It  appears   that  he  wifli- 
cd  to  ellabliih  a  fchool  at   Rome,  and  that  his  tenets, 
though  chiefly  drawn  Avm  the  doarines  of  Pythagoras,  ^ 
In  fome  particulars  refcmbicd  thofe  of  the  Stoics. 

He  foon  found  hinife'.f  involved  in  many  Jiffi;ultics. 
His  laws  were  tindured  with  great  fevcrity  ;  and  in  an 
early  period  of  his  ellablifinnent,  he  found  his  mind  fu 
haraffed,  and  the  h.irllincfs  of  the  doclrines  which  he 
wifhed  to  ellablifli  fo  rcpulfivc  to  his  feelings,  that  he 
h.id  nearly  worked  liimfclf  up  to  fuch  a  I;eight  of  de- 
fperation  as  to  refolve  on  putting  a  period  to  his  e» 
iflence. 

Of  the  fchoc.l  of  Sextius  were  Fabianus,  Sotion.Fla- 
vianus,  Cradititis,  and  Celfus.  Of  his  works  only  a 
few  iragments  remain  ;  and  whether  any  cf  them  form- 
ed a  pai  t  of  the  work  which  Seneca  admired  fo  much, 
cannot  now  be  determined.  Some  of  his  maxims  are 
valuable.  He  recommended  an  cxamin.ilion  of  the  ac- 
tions of  tlie  day  to  his  fchojars  when  they  retired  ti> 
reft  ;  he  taught,  that  the  road  to  Heaven  (adajira)  was 
by  frugality,  temperance,  and  iortitude.  He  ufed  to 
recommend  holding  a  looking-glafs  before  perfons  dif- 
ordered  with  paffion.  He  enjoined  his  fcholars  to  ab- 
llain  from  animal  food. 

SEXTON,  a  church-officer,  thus  called  by  corrup- 
tion of  the  L.Tiiln  facri/Ia,  or  ^^xon  fegerjl'^iie,  which  de- 
notes the  fame.  His  office  is  to  take  care  of  the  velFels, 
veftments,  &c.  belonging  to  the  church;  and  to  attend 
the  minilter,  church-warden,  &c.  at  church.  He  is 
ufually  chofen  by  the  parfon  only.  Sextons,  as  well  a.s 
pariih-clerks,  are  regarded  by  the  common  law  as  per- 
i'oiis  who  have  freehold  in  their  offices  ;  and,  thereiore, 
th' ugh  they  may  be  punilhed,  yet  they  cannot  be  de- 
prived, by  ecclefialiical  cenfures. 

The  office  ot  Sexton  in  the  pope's  chapel  is  appro- 
priated to  the  order  of  the  hermits  of  St  Auguftine. 
He  is  generally  a  bifhop,  th  >ugh  fometimes  the  pope 
only  gives  a  birtiopric,  in partibas,  to  him  on  whom  he 
confers  the  port.  He  takes  the  title  of  Prcfefl  of  th.- 
Fife's  Sacr'ify,  and  has  the  keeping  the  velfels  of  gold 
and  (liver,  the  relics,  &c.  When  the  pope  fays  mafs, 
the  fexton  always  talies  the  bread  and  wine  firft.  If  it 
be  in  private  he  fays  mafs,  his  holinefs,  of  two  wafers, 
gives  him  one  lo  eat  ;  and,  if  in  public,  the  cardinal, 
who  affifts  the  pope  in  quality  of  deacon,  of  three  wa- 
fers, gives  him  two  to  eat.  When  the  pope  is  defpe- 
raiely  fick,  he  adminillers  to  him  the  facranient  of  ex- 
treme undion,  &c.  and  enters  the  conclave  in  quality 
of  firft  conclavirt. 

The  office  of  a  fexton  in  Sweden  is  f^mewhat  An- 
gular. During  M.  Outhier's  ftay  at  Stockholm  in  1  736 
he  vifited   the  church  of  St  Clara,  and  during  divine  fer- 
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ing  tiiat  its  limb  only  comprehends  60   degrees.     The    vice  he  obferved  a  fexton  going  about  with  a  long  rod. 


ufe  and  application  of  the  fextant  is  the  fame  with  that 
Lf  the  quadrant.  See  Quadr.imt  ;  and  Navig.\tion, 
p.  7.^7'  &c. 

SEXTILE,  fixtUts,  the  pofition  or  afpeifl  of  two 
plane's  v  hen  at  60  degrees  diftance,  or  at  the  diftance 
of  two  figns  from  one  another.  It  is  marked  thus  (*) 
See  AspKCT. 

SEXTIUS  (Qtiintus),a  Pythagorean  phllofopher, 
flourilhcd  ir  the  time  nf  Augullus.  He  feemed  form- 
ed to  rife  in  the  republic  ;  but  lie  ilirunk  from  civil  ho- 
nours, and  declined  accepting  the  rank  of  fenator  when 
it  was  offered  him  by  Julius  Crefar,  that  he  might  have 
Vol.  XVII. 


waking  thofe  perfons  who  had  fallen  aflecp. 

SEXTUPLE,  in  mufic,  denotes  a  mixed  fort  of  tri- 
ple, which  is  beaten  in  double  time. 

SEXTUS  Emtiricus,  a  lamous  Pyrrhonian  philo- 
fopher,  lived  in  the  fecond  century,  under  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  the  Debonair.  He  was  a  phyfician  of  the 
feet  of  the  Empirics,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of 
the  preceptors  of  Antoninus  the  philofopher.  There 
are  ftill  extant  his  Pyrihonian  InUicutions,  and.a  large 
work  againft  the  m.ithcmaticians,  &c.  The  beft  edition 
of  Sextus  Empiricus  is  that  of  Fabricius  ia  Greek  and 
Latin,  printed  at  Leipfic  in  1718,  folio. 
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iVfi.»       SliXUALlST^'Z,  :i)nc  r.g    bouinical  vtkers,  ihofe    that  unfonurate  prince.     He  made  liinifelf  mnfler  of 

v-ho  h:ive  eliaWilh.'d  the  clalFes  of  plants  upon  the  dif-    feveial  places  in  Ancona,  from  wLicli  he  was  driven  by 

'"'""■     ftrcnc£s  cf  the  fexes  and  pans  of  fiuiairtcaiion  in  plants,     pope  Engenius  1\'.  who  defeated  and  c.xconimunicalcd 

""^^  acordiiii!^  to  the  modern  method  ;  as  Linn-i-n?,  &c.         him  ;   but  he  foon  rc-clUibhflied  his  afi'aiis  by  a  viiflory. 

SEZAWI'L,  a  Hindoo  word,  ufed  in  Bengal  to    His  reputation  was  now  l"o  great,  that  the  pope,  the  Ve- 

e::prefs  an  officer  employed  at  a  monihiy  f.ilary  to  col-    neiians,  and  tlie  Fhirentines,  chofc-  h.im  for  their  genc- 

l:il  therevennes.  '  '■''  '"g'tinft  'he  duke  ofMilan.     Sfoiza  had  already  con- 

I'lFOUZA  (James),  was  the  founder  of  the  illulln-    duiftcJ  Venetian  armies  againft  that  prince,  though  he 

c  13  houle  of  Sior/a,  which  aded  fo  confpicuous  a  part  in    had  cfpoufed  his  daughter.     The   duke  dying  in  1447, 

Italy  durirs;  the  J5th  and  l6th  centuries,  which  gave  fix    the  mhabitants  of  Milan  invited   Sfuiza,  his  fon-in-law, 

liiikesto  M.tan,  and  ror.uafled  alliances  with  almolt  eve-    to  lead  them  againfl  that  dnke.     But,  after  fome  cxer- 

:  y  f.ncvei"n  in  Europe.   Tames  Sf  r/.a  was  born  on  the    lions  in  their  iavour,  he  turned  his  arms  againll  them- 

;r>thofMliy  i;Cc;,  atCat'ignola,  a  fmsll  town  in  Italy,    felves,  laid  fiege  to  Milan,  and  obliged  ihem  to  receive 

lyin"  between"  Imola  and  racrxa.     His  f.uher  was  a    him   as    duke,  notwiihlUnding    the  right.-,  ot   Charles 

ii.iy-Ubourer,  or,  according  to  Commincs,  a  lliocmaker.    duke  of  Orleans,   the  Ion  of  Valentine  ofMilan.     In 

'{company  of    foldiers  "happening  one  day  to  pafs    1464,  Louis  XI.  who  hated  Orleans,  gave  np  to  Sfor- 

t'  rou-h  Calignola,  I'.e  was  feized  with  the  defire  of  ac-    za  the  rights  which  the  crown  of  Fiance  had  over  Gc- 

com^ianving  them  to  the  wars.     "  I  will  go  (faidheto    noa,  and   even  put  into  his  hands   Sav.  na,  a  town  be- 

}  imfe'lf)',and  d.irt  my  hatchet  a-jalnft  that  tree,  and  if   longing  to  that  repuV.lic.     The  duke  of  Milan  foon  af- 

iiUi'ck  faft  in  tl:e  wood,  I  will  immediately  become  a    »cr  n'ade  himfelf  mafter  of  Genoa.     He  died  in  1466, 

foidier  "     The  hatchet  accordingly  (luck  faft,  and  our    with  the  reputation  of  a  man    who  was  willing  10  fell 

a'ventu-erenii;kd;andbecaufe,faystheAbbedeChoiri,    his  blood  to  the  bell  purchafer,  and  who  was  not  too 

J  '•'  had  thrown  the  axe  with  all  his  force,  lie  alfumed  the    fcrupulous  an  obferver  of  his    word.     His  fecond  wife 

rriraeofSfovza;  for  his  true  name  was  Giacomuzzo,  or    was  Blanche  Marie,  natural  daughter  of  Philip  Marie 

'ames  Attendu'lo.     He  rofe  rapidly  in  the  army,  and    ^^.kc  of  Milan.     She  bore  him  Galeas  Marie,  and  Lu- 

'   "  '  "  -..-..    dgyig   Marie,   dukes  of  Milan,  Philip  Marie  count  <f 

Pavia,  Sfor/a  Marie  duke  of  Bari,  Afcagne  Marie  bi- 
fliop  of  P.ivia  and  Crem.ina,  and  a  cardinal.  He  was 
taken  prifoner  by  the  troops  of  Louis  XII.  and  confi- 
ned for  Ibme  time  in  the  tower  of  Bourtres.     He  was  a 


ibon  became  commander  of  7000  men.  He  delenJed 
the  caufe  of  Jane  If.  queen  of  Naples  fur  many  years, 
and  was  made  conftable  of  her  kingdom.  He  was  crea- 
ted Count  of  Catignola  by  pope  John  XXII.  by  way 

.ifpayine  a  debt  of  14000  ducats  which  the  church  of  .  ,,.     j  r.     ,■,,,,,,-      , 

Rome  owed  hv-n.  |His  e.':ploits  became  every  day  more  cunning  man,  and  deceived  Cardinal  d'Amboife  when 
iiluftrious-  he  cbli-ed  Alphonfo  king  of  Airagon  to  that  prelate  afpired  at  the  papacy.  His  daughters  wcis 
Taife  tJie  fic"-  of  Naples;  and  reduced  feveial  places  Hyppohti,  married  to  Alphonf-.  of  Arr.igon,  afterwards 
that  hid  r^vSl'ted  in  .^braz/o  and  L;  Labour;  but  while  king  of  N.tples  ;  and  Elizabeth,  married  to  WiUi.im 
in'pur'fuit  of  his  enemies  he  wai  unfortunately  drowned  m.-.rquis  of  Monif.-rrai.  He  had  belides  leveral  natural 
la  the  river  Aterno  on  the  3d   J.muaiy    1424,  at   the     children. 


age  of  54  years. 


His  h;roic  qualities  and  the  continual        SHACK,  in  ancient  cufloms,  a  liberty   of  wlnter- 
Ta"-ed,  did  not  hinder  him  from    pafturage.     In  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the- 

lord  of  the  manor  has  fiiack,  ;'.  e.  a  liberty  of  feeding 


wars  in  wliich  he  was  engag 

forming  an  attachment  to  ihe  f.iir  fex.  In  his  yoath  he 
fell  in  love  with  a  wom;-.n  c.iUed  Luci,i  Trezaiia,  whom 
lie  married  after  flie  had  born  him  feveval  children.  He 
married  afterwards  Antoinette  Salembini,  who  brought 
Mm  feveral  excellent  eftates ;  Ihe  bore  him  Bofio  Slor- 
va,  compte  of  Sant^-Flor,  a  warrior  and  governor  ot 
Orvicita  for  Pope  Martin  V.     His  third  wife  was  Ca 


his  Iheep  at  pleafure  in  his  tenants  lands  durins;  the 
fix  v.-inter  months.  In  Norfolk,  fhack  alfo  extends  to 
the  common  for  hogs,  in  all  men's  grounds,  from  the 
end  of  harveft  till  feed-time.  Whence  to  go  a-pack,  is 
to  feed  at  large 

SHACKLES,  aboard  a  fhip,  are  thofe  oblong  iron 


thariii'"  AV  pa,  hller  of  R.odolpho,  grand  chamberlain  to  rings,  bigger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  with  which 
the  fjverei-n  of  Napl.:s.  His  laft  wife,  for  he  was  four  the  poits  are  fluit  fuft,  by  thruftii.g  the  wooden  bar  of 
limes  married,  was  Mary  Marzana,  daught/'v  to  the  the  port  through  them.  There  is  alfo  a  fort  of  ihackle*. 
duke  of  SeiTi.  She  bore  him  Charles  Sforz.U  *-vho  was  to  hit  the  hatches  up  w'th,  ot  a  like  figure,  but  fnialler. 
eeneral  of  the  order  of  Auguftines,  and  archbilliop  of  They  are  faftened  at  the  corners  cf  the  l.atches. 
\ir-\.  SHAD,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Clupeji. 

'sforza  (Francis),  the  fon  of  James  Sforza  by  SHADDOCK,  a  fpecies  of  Citrus. 
Lucia  Trezana,  v/as  born  in  1401,  and  trained  up  by  SHADOW,  in  optics,  a  privation  or  diminution  of 
his  father  to  the  prof;fllon  of  arms.  At  the  age  of  light  by  the  interpofition  of  an  opaqne  body  :  or  it  is. 
24  he  defeated  the  iioops  of  Braccio,  who  difputed  a  plane  where  the  light  is  either  altogether  obarufted, 
wHr  him  the  paifi-'e  of  the  Atetno.  In  this  ac-  or  greatly  weaUned,  by  the  interpofition  of  fome  opaque 
lion  his  father  was  downed,  and  Francis,  though  il-  body  between  it  and  the  lum.inary. 
legitimate  fucceeded  him.  He  fou'.;ht  fnccefsfully  a.  Shadow,  in  painting,  an  imitation  of  a  real  (liadnw, 
•■ainft  the  Spaniards  and  contributed  a  great  deal  both  eflefled  by  gradually  heightening  and  darkening  the 
foward.'.  raiiinn-  the  '^v^'jt  of  Naples,  and  to  the  vidory  colours  of  fuch  figures  as  by  their  difpofitions  cannot  re- 
vhich  was  trai'ii-'d  over  the  troops  of  Braccio  near  A-  ceive  any  diiedl  rays  from  the  luminary  th.at  is  fuppofed 
flivlh  in  142?,  where  thatfencr.il  v,MS  killed.     After    to  enhghten  the  piece. 

the  dca-h  of  queen  Jane,  in  1435,  he  eipoufed  the  in-  Shadow,  in  perfpcdive,  the  appearance  of  an  opaque 
lerc'h  (if  the  .!ukc  of  Aiijou,  to  whom  fhe  had  left  her  body,  and  a  luminous  one,  whole  rays  diverge  {e.  gr.  a 
ciown  and  bv  his  courage  and  abilities  ably  fupported  candle,  lump,  c^.c.},  being  given;  to  find  thejuft  ap. 
^  '  ^  gearajict 
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Shadwell  pear.incc  of  the  fhsuow,  according  to  the  laws  of  por- 
ipeit'v.'.  The  mcthud  is  this:  From  the  luminous  bo- 
dy, which  is  here  corifK^ere  J  as  i  point,  le:  fall  a  per- 
pendicular to  the  perfpe^tive  p'ain  or  tal)le  ;  ;'.  c.  fiiul 
the  aj)pcarance  of  ;i  point  upon  which  a  perpenuiciilar, 
drawn  from  the  mid-lit  of  the  luminary,  falls  on  the  pcr- 


shaftcf- 
bury. 


buried  here.  It  had  three  mints  before  tie  cortnicft, 
and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  was  lie  fee  of  a  fuf- 
fragaii  bilhop.  It  was  incorporated  by  q'.iecn  Elizabetli 
and  ChaiLs  II.  and  is  governed  by  a  maycr,  recorder, 
twelve  Kldermcn,  bailiffs  and  a  ccmmoTi.cturieil.  It 
contains    about    320   houfe«,    many    cf   whiLh  arc  of 


fpeitive  plane  ;  and   from   the  fiveral  angles,  or  raifed  free-flonc.       \7acer    is    fo    fca'ce,    that  it  ufed  to  b; 

point;  of  the  body,  let  fall  peipendiculars  to  the  plane,  fupplicd  from  Motccmb  ;    but   it    was   obtaired  more 

Thefe  points,  whereon  the  perpendicuLirs  fall,  connetit  commodioufly  in    1718,    by  means  cf  engines,  which 

by  right  lire;,  with  the  point  upon  which  the  perpcn-  raifed  the  water  above    3C0  feet   perpendicular,    and 

dicular  let  fa.l  fiom  th;  luminary  falls;  and  continue  C(  nveyed  it   to   a  laige    cillern  in  the  middle  of  th^: 

the  lines  to  the  fide  oppolite  to  the  luminary.     Lalily,  town,  from  the  di'dance  of  two  miles.     Vet  even  this  is 

through  the  raifed  points  draw  lines  through  the  centre  laid  afide,  and  ihey  hive  dug  (everal  pits, in  which  thc\' 

of  the  luminary,  interfering  the  former  ;  the  points  cf  preferve  the  rain-water  ;  and  the  poor  get  their  liv'n;; 

jnterfeilion  are  the  terms  i  r  bounds  of  the  ihadow.  to  this  day  by  fetch  :ig  it  in  pails  or  on  hi  rfes.     It  gives 

SHADWELL  (Thomas),  defcended  of  an  ancient  the  litle  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Cooper, 

family  in  StafF'rdlhire,  was  born  in  1640,  and  educated  Shaftesbury   (earl  cf).     Sec  Cooper. 

at  C  lius  college,  Cambridge.     He  then  wa5  placed  in  SII.AG,  in  ornithology.     See  Pelicanus. 

the  Middle  Temple  to  lludy  the  laws  ;  where  having  SHAGREEN,  or  Chagreen,  in  commerce,  a  kind 

fpent  fomc  time,  he  travelled  abroad.     Upon  his  return  of  grained  leather  prepared  of  the  Ikin  of  a  fpecies  of 

home,  he  became  acquainted   with  the  nioft  celebrated  Sijuai-us,  much  ufed  in  covering  cafes,  books,  c2cc. 


perfons  of  wit  in  that  age.  He  applied  himfelf  chieHy 
to  dramatic  writing,  in  which  he  had  great  fuccefs ;  and 
upon  the  revolution  was  made  poet  laureat  and  hifto- 
riograplur  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  in  the 
room  of  Mr  D.  yden.  Thefe  employments  he  enjoyed  till 
bis  death,  which  happened  in  1^92.    Befides  his  drama- 


Manni-r  of  preparing  Sh.icrfs.:/.  'J'he  (kin,  beinij 
flayed  oif,  is  (Irettiied  our,  covered  over  with  mudard- 
feed,  and  the  feed  bruifed  on  it ;  and  thus  it  is  expcild 
to  the  v.-eatlier  for  feme  days,  and  then  tanned. 

The  bcft  is  that  brought  from  Conftantinople,  of  a 
brownilh    colour  ;    the    white  is   the  worft.     It   is  ex- 


tic  writings,  he  conipof;d  feveral  other  pieces  of  poetry  ;  tremely  hard  ;  yet,  when  fteepcd  in  water,  it  bcccmet 

the  chief  of  which  are  hi-,  congratulatory  poem  on  the  very  foft  and  pliable;  whence  it  is  of  great  ufe  among 

prince   of  Orange's  coming  to    England  ;  anotlier  on  cafe-makers.     It  takes  any  colour  that  is  given  it,  rea, 

queen  Mary  ;  his  tranflanon  of  Juvenal's   loth  fatire,  green,  yellow,  or  black.     It  is  frequently  counterfeited 

&c.     Mr  Dryden  treats  him  with  great  contempt,  in  by  morocco,  formed  hke  fliagreen  ;  but  this  lad  is  dif- 

his  fatire  called  Mac-FUckno.     The  bell  judges  of  that  tinguilhed  by  its  peeling  off,  which  the  fiill  does  not. 

age,  however,  gave  their  teftimony  in  favour  of  his  co-  SHAIK  properly   fignifies  an  old  man.     In  the  call 

niedies  ,  which  have  in  them  tine  ftroke;  of  humour;  it  is  ufed  to  denote  a  lord  or  cliicf,  a  man  cf  eminei.ce 

tlie  characters  are  often  original,  ftrongly  marked,  and  and  property.     See  Schiechs. 

well   full  lined.     An  edition   f  f  his  works,  with  fome  SHAKE,  in  finging.     See  Trill. 

account  of  his  life  and  wriiings  prefixed,  was  publilhcd  SHAKESPEARE  or  Shakspeare  (William)  ilji 

in  1720,  in  4  vols  8vo.  prince   of    dramatic   writers,    was    born    at    Stratford 

SHAFT,  o/a  Column,  in  building,  is  the  body  there-  upon  Avon  in  Warvvjcklhire,    on    tlie    23d  of   Aprl 

of  between  the  bafe  and  capital;  focalledfrom  its  ftraight-  1564.     From  the  regifter  of  (liat  town,  it  appears  ihac 

nefs.     See  Architecture.  a  plague  broke  out  theie  on  the  3cth  of  June  follow. 

Shaft,  in  mining,  is  the  pit  or  hollow  entrance  into  ing,  which  raged  with  great  violence ;  but  fortunately 

the  mine.     In  the  tin-mir,es,  after  this  is  funk  about  a  it  did  not  reach  the  houfe  in  which  this  infant  prodigy 

fathom,  they  leave  a  little,  long,  fquare  place,  which  is  lay.     His  father,  John  Shakefpcare,   enjoyed  a  fmail 

called  a  y^jwi/f.  patrimonial   eflate,   and   was  a  connderable   dealer    in 

Shafts  are  funk  fome  ten,  fome  twenty  fathoms  Jeep  wool ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert 

into  the  earth,  more  or  lefs.     Of  thefe  (halts,  there  is  Arden  vi  Wellingcote.     Our  illulfrious  poet  beinT  dt- 

the  landing  or  working  fliaft,  uhere  they  bring  up  the  ligned  for  the  bulinefs  of  his  father,  received  no  better 

work  or  ore  to  the  fuiface;  but  if  it  be  worked  by  a  education  than   the   inflru'flions  which   the   free-fchool 

horfe  engine  or  whim,  it  is  called  a  '-.vhim-jky't ;  and  of  Stratford  could  afford.     After  apjilying  fome  time 

where  the  water  is  drawn  out  of  the  mine,  it  is  indif-  to  the  ftudy  of  Latin,  he  was  called  home  to  afilft  his 

ferently    named   an  engir.e-Jhafl,  or  the  rod-Jbaft.      See  father,  who  feems  by  fome  accident  to  have  been  redu- 

MiNE.  ced  in  his  circumllances.     Before  arriving  at  the  age 

Shaft,  in  ornithology.     See  Trochilus.  of  19,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr  Hatliaway,  a 

SHAFTESBURY,  a  town  of  Dorfetfhire  in  Eng-  fubflantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratfoid. 

land,  in  W.  Long.  2.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  o.     It  (tands  on  This  lady    was  eight   years  older  than   her  hulband. 

a  high  hill,  and  is   built  in  the  form  of  a  bow.     It  en-  Having  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  bad  company,  he 

joys  a  fcrene  wholefome  air,  and  has  a  fine  profpcift.   It  vras  feduced  into  fome  proliigate  a(5l;ons,  which  drew 

is  a  good  thoroughfare,  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  on  him  a  criminal  profecution,   and   at  Icnjth   forced 

fends  two  members  to  pArham-  it.     This  t'  v/n  is  fup-  him  t'>  take  refuge   in  the   capital.     In  concert   with 

pofed  to  have  been  built  in  the  8  h  century,  and  to  have  his  alTociates,  he   brr  ks    ir.to  a   park  belonging  to  Sir 

been  enlarged  by  king  Alried,  and  liad  i  2  churc^ies,  be-  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote,  and  carried  iff  fome  of 

fides  a  Eenediiline  monaltery,  m  ihe  time  o!  the  :raxons,  his  deer.     Every  admirer  of  Shakefpcare  will   regret 

but  has  now  only  three.     St  Edward  the  maityr  was  that  fuch  a  blemilh  flionld  have  Aair,cd  bis  charaaer: 

T  t  2  but, 
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Shake-  but  perhaps,  if  any  thing  can  extenuate  his  guilt,  we 
fpcart.  might  afciibe  it  to  the  opinions  of  the  ;igc,  which  per- 
h.ii  s,  as  was  I'ormerly  the  cafe  in  Scotland,  iTiij;ht  not 
diUiiij'uilh  the  killing  t  fdeer  by  any  mark  of  difgracc, 
or  any  char;;e  of  criminality.  One  thing  at  kaft  is 
certain,  that  Shakefpeare  himfclf  thought  that  the  pro- 
fecution  which  Sir  Tiiomas  raifed  againft  him  wai  car- 
ried on  with  too  great  feverity  ;  an  opinion  which  he 
could  not  have  entertained  had  this  aiftion  been  at  that 
time  vieued  in  the  fame  criminal  light  as  it  is  at  pre- 
fent.  Shakelpeare  lellificd  his  ref-ntmcnt  ugainft  Sir 
Tliomas,  by  writing  a  i'.itlrical  ba'.laJ,  which  cxaip.ra- 
tcd  him  fii  mi'.ch,  that  the  procefs  was  carried  oa  with 
redoubled  violence;  and  tiie  young  p  let,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  punilhment  of  the  law,  was  obliged  to  make 
his  efcape.  Tiiis  ballad  would  be  conlidered  as  a  curi- 
ous rtlicl,  on  account  of  its  being  the  firll  produi5l:on 
of  Sh.ikefpeare  ;  it  would  alio  be  mterelliiig  to  perufe 
a  poem  svhich  could  irritate  the  baronet  to  fo  high  a  de- 
gree.    Tradition  has  preferved  the  rirll  llanza  : 

A  parliamente  member,  a  judice  of  peace. 
At  home  a  poor  fcaie-cruw,  at  London  an  afle. 
If  lowfie  is  Lucy,  as  fome  volke  milcalle  it, 
Then  Lucy  is  lowfie  whatever  befall  it : 

He  thinks  hi;iifelf  greate, 

Yet  an  alfe  in  his  ftate, 
We  allowe  by  his  ears,  but  with  afles  to  mate. 
If  Lucy  is  lowfie,  as  fome  volke  mifcalle  it. 
Sing  lowfie  Lucy  whatever  befall  it. 

If  the  reft  of  the  ballad  was  of  a  piece  with  this 
llanza,  it  might  alii  (I  us  to  form  fome  opininn  of  the 
irritability  of  the  baronet,  but  will  enable  us  to  form  no 
idea  of  the  opening  genius  of  Shakef)  eare. 

Thus  expelled  from  his  native  village,  he  repaired  to 
London,  where  he  was  glad  to  accept  a  uibordinate  of- 
fice in  the  theatre.  It  has  been  faid  that  he  was  tirft 
engaged,  while  the  play  was  acJting,  in  holding  the  hories 
of  thofe  who  rode  to  the  theatre  ;  but  this  llory  reds 
on  a  flsnder  foundation.  As  his  name  is  found  print- 
ed among  thoie  of  the  other  players  before  f  ime  old 
plays,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  iome  time  employed 
as  an  a(ftor;  but  we  are  not  infumed  what  charafters 
he  played  ;  we  arc  only  told,  that  the  part  which  he 
a^ed  bell  was  that  of  the  Ghoft  in  Hamlet;  and  that 
he  appeared  in  the  charaifler  of  Adam  in  y/s  you  tike 
it.  If  the  names  of  the  aiflors  prefixed  to  lien 
Johnfon's  play  of  Evay  Man  in  his  Humour  were  ar- 
ranged in  the  fame  i.rder  as  the  perfons  reprefented, 
which  is  very  probable,  Shakefpeare  played  the  part  of 
O'.d  Ki-.owell.  We  have  reaf  m  therefore  to  fuppofe, 
as  far  as  we  can  argue  from  thele  few  f  ifts  that  he  ge- 
nerally reprelented  old  men.  See  Malone's  Chronolo- 
gy, in  his  edition  of  Shakelpeare. 

But  though  he  was  not  qualified  to  fliine  as  an  ac- 
tor, he  was  nnvv  in  the  fitualion  which  could  moll  el- 
feflually  roufe  thofc  latent  fp^rks  of  genius  which  af- 
terwards burft  forth  with  fo  refplendcnt  a  flame.  Be- 
ing well  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  bulinefs  of  the 
theatre  and  thctarte  oi  the  limes ;  polfeHed  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  chara>fters  of  men  rcfembling  intuition,  an 
imajinatiou  that  ranged  at  large  throuv-h  nature,  fe- 
lc<5iing  the  grand,  the  fublime,  and  the  boauliful  ;  a  ju- 
dicious caution,  that  difpoled  him  to  prefer  th;.fe  plots 
which  had  already  been  found  to  pleafe  j  an  imcouimoa 
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fluency  and  force  of  expreffion  ;  he  w.ts  qualified  at 
Once  to  eclipfe  all  who  had  gone  before  him.  ^_ 

NotwithlUnding  the  uniivalled  genius  of  Shake- 
fpeire,  moll  of  his  plots  were  the  invention  of  others  ; 
which,  however,  he  cert  liiily  mvxh  improved,  if  he  did 
not  entirely  new-model.  We  are  aHnred,  that  prioi  to 
the  theatrical  compofitions  of  Shaktipeare,  dramatic 
pieces  were  written  on  the  following  (iibjeffs,  viz. 
King  John,  King  Richard  li.  and  III.  King  Henry 
IV.  and  V.  King  Henry  VIII.  King  I^ear,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  Meafure  fir  Meafure,  the  Meiciiantof 
Venice,  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  and  the  Comedy  of 
Errors. 

Among  his  patrons,  the  earl  of  Southampton  is 
particularly  honoured  by  him,  in  the  dedication  of 
two  poems,  Venis  and  Adonis,  and  Lurrtce  ;  in  the 
letter  efpecially,  he  exprelled  hitnfcli  in  fuch  terms  as 
gives  coiinienance  to  what  is  related  of  th  u  patron's 
dillinguillied  generofity  lo  him.  In  the  beginning  of 
king  James  I.'s  reign  (if  n^t  fooner)  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  managers  of  the  p'ayhoufe,  and  conti- 
nued in  it  feveial  years  afterward  ;  till,  having  ac- 
ciuired  fuch  a  f  irtune  as  latisfied  his  moderate  wilhes 
and  views  in  life,  he  quitted  the  ftage,  and  all  other 
bufinefs,  and  palled  the  remainder  <  f  his  time  in  an  ho- 
nourable eafe,  at  his  native  town  of  Stratford,  where  he 
lived  in  a  handfome  houfe  of  his  own  purchafing,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ne-w  Place  ;  and  he  had 
the  guod  fortune  to  fave  it  from  the  flames  in  the  dread- 
ful tire  that  confumed  the  greateft  part  of  the  town  in 
1614. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1616,  he  made  his 
will,  wherein  he  tellified  his  refped  to  his  quondam 
partners  in  the  theatre  :  he  appointed  his  youngeft 
dau;.;hter,  jointly  with  her  hulhand,  his  executors,  and 
bequeathed  to  them  the  befl  part  of  his  eftate,  which 
they  came  into  the  polfeffi'.n  of  not  long  after.  He 
died  on  the  23d  of  Ap:il  following,  being  the  53d  year 
of  his  age  ;  and  was  interred  among  his  anceltors  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  chancel,  in  the  great  church  of 
Stratford,  where  there  is  a  handfome  monument  ereiffed 
for  him,  inlcribed  with  the  following  elegiac  ditlich  in 
Liitin. 

fudicio  Pyliiim,  f;emo  Socraiem,  arte  Marotiem, 
Terra  tegii,  Popiilus  mdret,  Olympus  halel. 

In  the  year  1 740,  another  very  noble  one  was  raifed  to 
his  memory,  at  the  public  expence,  in  Weftminfter-ab- 
bey  ;  an  ample  contribution  for  this  purpofe  being  made 
upon  exhibiting  his  tragedy  of  Julius  Caefar,  at  the 
theatre-royal  in  Drury-Lane,  April  28th  1738. 

Nt  mull  we  omit  mentioning  .mother  teltimony  of 
the  veneration  [Kiid  to  his  manes  by  the  public  in  gen'-ral, 
which  is,  that  a  mulberry-tree  planted  upon  his  ellate 
by  the  hands  ol  this  reverend  bard,  was  cut  down  not 
ni '.ny  years  ago;  and  the  wood  being  converted  to 
fcveral  d  meflic  ufes,  was  all  eajjerly  bought  at  a  high 
price,  and  each  fnigle  piece  trealured  up  by  its  purcha- 
ler  as  a  precious  memorial  of  the  planter, 

The  charadler  of  Shakefpeare  as  a  dramatic  writer 
has  been  often  drawn,  but  perhaps  never  with  more  ac- 
curacy than  by  the  pen  of  Dr  Johnfon  :  "  Shakefpeare 
(fays  he)  is  above  all  writers,  atleall  a'lovc  all  ni  idem 
writers,  the  poet  of  nature  ;  the  p  jet  that  holds  up  to 
Lis  readers  a  faithfvd  mirror  cl  manners  and  of  life. 
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His  charadlers  are  not  modified  by  ths  cuftt.nis  of  par- 
ticular places,  unpradlifed  by  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  by 
the  peculiarities  ot  lluJies  or  proleftions,  which  can 
operate  but  upon  (mall  numbers  ;  or  by  the  accidents 
of  tranfient  falhions  or  temporary  opinions :  they  are  the 
'.genuine  progeny  of  common  huniaiiity,  fuch  as  tiie 
world  will  always  fupply,  and  obfervalion  will  always 
find.  His  perfons  aifl  and  /pcaic  by  the  influence  of 
thofe  general  pafiions  and  principles  by  which  all  mirda 
are  agitated,  and  tlie  whole  iyltem  t)f  life  is  continued 
in  motion.  In  the  wriiiiij^a  ol  other  poets,  a  character 
is  too  often  ai»  individual ;  in  thofe  of  Shakefpeare,  it  is 
commonly  a  fpecies. 

"  It  is  from  this  wide  extenfion  of  defifjn  that  fo 
much  inftruiSion  is  derived.  It  is  this  whiLh  fills  the 
plays  of  Shakefpeare  wuh  practical  axioms  and  domef- 
tic  wifdom.  It  was  faid  of  Euripides,  ihat  every  verfe 
was  a  precept  ;  and  it  may  be  faid  of  Shakefpeare,  that 
from  his  works  may  be  collefted  a  fyftem  of  civil  and 
economical  prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not  fliown 
in  the  fplendour  of  particular  paifages,  but  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  fable,  and  the  tenor  of  his  dialogue  ;  and  he 
that  tries  to  rccoiriniend  him  by  fek-(ft  quotations,  will 
fucceed  like  the  pedant  in  Hier.  :cles,  wlio,  uhen  he  of- 
fered h.is  h(  ulc  to  fale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as 
a  fpecimen. 

"  Upon  every  other  ftage  the  univerfal  agent  is  love, 
by  whofe  power  all  good  and  evil  is  diftributed,  and 
every  aiflion  quickened  or  retarded.  But  love  is  only 
one  of  many  paflions  ;  and  as  it  has  no  great  inSuence 
upon  the  funi  of  life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dra- 
mas of  a  poet  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living 
world,  and  exhibited  only  what  he  faw  before  him. 
He  knew  that  any  other  palTion,  as  it  was  regular  or 
exorbitant,  wa^  a  caule  of  happinefs  or  calamity. 

"  Charaflers  thus'  ample  aud  general  were  not  eafily 
difcriniinated  and  preferved  ;  yet  perhaps  no  poet  ever 
kept  his  perfonages  more  dilUnft  from  each  other. 

"  Other  dramatifts  can  onl)  gain  atteuiion  by  hyper- 
bolical or  aggravated  charaders,  by  fabulous  and  unex- 
empled  excellence  or  depravity,  as  the  writers  of  bar- 
barous romances  invigorated  the  reader  by  a  ^iai  t  and 
a  drawf ;  and  he  that  lliould  form  his  expectatiins  of 
human  affairs  from  the  play,  or  fiom  the  tale,  would 
be  equally  deceived.  Stiakefpearc  has  iio  heroes,  his 
fceiies  are  occupied  only  by  men,  who  ait  and  fpeak  as 
the  reader  thinks  that  he  ihould  himfelf  have  fpoken 
or  aded  on  die  fame  occafion  :  Even  where  ihe  agency 
is  fuperr.alural,  the  dialogue  is  level  witli  life.  Other 
writers  difguife  the  moit  natural  p;.lfions  and  moft  fre- 
quent incidents  ;  lo  that  he  who  contemplates  them  in 
the  book  will  not  know  them  in  the  wi  rid  :  Shake- 
fpeare ajjpioxiniates  the  rcmt>te,  and  familiarizes  the 
wonderful ;  the  event  which  he  reprtfents  will  not  hap- 
pen, but  if  it  were  poiTible,  its  effcifls  would  [irob.ibly 
be  fuch  as  he  has  afligfed  ;  and  it  may  be  faid,  lliai  he 
has  not  only  lliown  human  nature  as  it  afts  in  real  exi- 
gencies, but  as  it  would  be  found  in  trials  to  which  it 
cannot  be  expofed. 

"  This  therefore  is  the  praife  of  Shakefpeare,  that 
his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life  ;  that  he  who  has  mazed 
his  imagination,  in  following  the  pi  antoms  which  ot!;cr 
wr-.iers  raife  up  before  him,  may  here  be  lUred  of  his 
delirious  ccftafies,  by  reading  liumm  fcntimencs  in  hu- 
man language ;  by  fcenes  from  which  a  hermit  may  efti- 


mate  the  tranfaiTiions  of  the  world,  and  a  confclTor  pre- 
ditT:  the  progrefs  of  the  paffions." 

Tiie  learning  of  Shakffpcare  has  frequently  been  a 
fubjt(ft  of  inquiry.  That  he  poireifed  much  claflical 
knowledge  docs  not  appear,  yet  he  was  certainly  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  Latin  poets,  paiticularly  with  Te- 
rence, as  Colman  has  juftly  remarked,  which  appears 
from  his  ufing  the  word  thrafonlcal.  Nor  was  he  un- 
acquainted with  French  and  Italian.  We  are  indeed 
told,  that  the  parages  in  which  thefe  languages  occur 
might  be  impertinent  additions  of  the  players  ;  but  is  it 
probable,  that  any  of  the  players  fo  far  furpalFed  Shake- 
Ipeare  ? 

That  much  knowledge  is  fcattered  over  his  works  Is 
very  juftly  obfcrved  by  Pope  ;  but  it  is  often  fuch 
knowledge  as  books  did  not  fupply.  "  There  is,  how- 
ever, proof  enough  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  that  he  was 
a  very  diligent  reader  ;  nor  was  our  language  then  fo 
indigent  of  books,  Imt  that  he  might  very  liberally  in- 
dulge his  curiofity  vithout  excurlion  into  foreign  lite- 
rature. Many  of  the  Roman  authors  were  tranfiated, 
and  fome  of  the  Greek  ;  the  Reformation  had  filled  the 
kingdom  with  theological  learning  ;  moll  of  the  topics 
of  human  dilquifilion  had  found  Englilh  writers  ;  and 
poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not  only  with  diligence, 
but  fuccefs.  This  was  a  ftock  of  knowledge  fufficienc 
for  a  mind  fo  capable  of  appropriating  and  improving 
it." 

The  works  of  Shakefpeare  confift  of  35  dramatic 
pieces.  The  following  is  the  chronological  order  which 
Mr  Malone  has  endeavoured  to  eftablifh,  after  a  minute 
inveftigation,  in  which  he  has  in  general  been  fuccefs- 
ful: 

1.  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

2.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream 
Comedy  of  Errors 
Taming  of  the  Shrew 
I^ove's  L  ibour   Loft 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
Romeo  and  Juliet 
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9- 
10. 
1 1. 
12. 

13- 
14- 
'5- 
16. 

17- 
18. 


Hamlet 
King  John 
King  Richard  II. 
King   Richard  III. 
Firlt  Part  of  King  Henry   IV. 
Second  P-irt  of  King  Henry  IV. 
The  Merchant  ot  Venice 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 
King  Heniy  V.  .  . 

19.   Much  Ad.^  about  Nothing 
As  you  like  it 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor 
King   Henry  VIII. 
Tri  ilus  and  Creffida 
Mtafure  for  Meafure 
The  Winter's  Tale 
King  Lear 
Cynib'.lliue 
Macbeth 
Julius  Cxfar 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra 
Tinion  of  Athens 
Coriolanus  •>  - 


20. 

21. 

22. 

zj- 
24. 

25- 

26. 

27- 

28. 
29. 

3°- 
31- 
32- 


1589 
1591 
1591 
1592 
1593 
159+ 
J  594. 
1595 
•595 
1596 

1596 
1597 
1597 
1597 
1598 
1598 
1598 

1599 
1600 
1600 

lf)OI 

1601 
160a 
1603 
1 604. 
1605 
1605 
1606; 
1607 
160& 
i6ot;^ 
l6iQ, 
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33.  Ot'iello 

34.  The  Temrell 
3,-.  Tv.-elf  h  Night 


161 1 
1612 
1614 


The  three  fii  ft  cfthefe,  Mr  M;ilonc  thinks,  there  is 
very  ftrong  rsa 'on  to  believe  arc  not   die  original   rro- 
('.■jflions  <V  Sh.ihsfpearc  ;  but  that  he  piobably  aliere^l 
th:ni,  and  iuiJcJ  1".  tnc  new  frcr.es. 
■    In  the  lirft  lolio  edition  in  1623,  thefe  plays  were  en- 
titled "Mr William  Shalrefpeare's  Ccn:eilic5,  Hiitories, 
and  Traged'es."    Tluy  have  been  publilhcd  by  various 
editors.     The  firft  folio  edition  by  Ifaac   Jaggard   and 
Edwanl  Blount;  the  fccond,  folio,  1632,  by  Thomas 
Cote?  for  Robert  Allot  ;  the  third  1664,  for  P.   C; 
thi  fouith,   1685,  for   H.    Herringman,  E.   Brewder, 
and  R.  Bentley.     Rowe  publifhed  an  8vo  edition  in 
1709,    in   7  vols,    and    a   i2mo  edition    in    17 14,    in 
9  vols,  for  which  h:  received  L.   36   los.     Pope  pu- 
blillied    a   410    edition   in    1725,    in    6    vols,    and    a 
limo  in   1728,    in    10  vols;  for  vhich   he   was  paid 
I..    217,   I2S.     Theobald  gave  a  new   edition   in    8vo 
in  1733,  in  7  vols,  anotlier  in  i2mo  in  1740,  in  8  vols  ; 
and  received  for  his  labour  L.  6j2.    los.     Sir  Thomas 
Hanmcr  publilTied   an    edilit  n    1 744,    in   6  vcls  410. 
Dr  Warburton's  8vo   edition  came   out  in   1747,    in 
8  voIm  for  wlrch  he  was  paid  L.  560.     The  editions 
pnblilhed  fmce  that  time,  are  Dr  Johnfon's  in  1765,  in 
8  vols  8vo.     Stevens's  in  1766,  in  4  vols  8vo.     Ca- 
pell's  in  1768,  in  10  vols,  crown  8vo  ;  for  this  the  au- 
tlior  was  piid  L.  300.     A  fecond  edition  of  Hannicr's 
in   1771,  6  vcls.     Johnfon's  and  Stevens's  in  1773,  in 
TO   vols   Cvo  ;  a  feco-.id   edition  in    1778  ;  a  third  by 
Reed  in  1785  ;    and    M^^lone's  crown  8vo  edition  in 
1789,  in  10  vols. 

The  moft  authentic  of  the  old  editions  is  that  of 
1623.  "  At  laft  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  an  edition  was 
undertaken  by  Rowe  ;  not  becaufe  a  poet  was  to  be 
publiflied  by  a  poet,  for  Rowe  fcems  to  have  thought 
very  little  on  correflion  or  explanation,  but  that  our 
author's  works  might  appear  like  thofe  of  his  fraterni- 
ty, with  the  appendages  of  a  life  and  recommendatory 
prefac;.  Rowe  has  been  cbmoroufiy  blamed  for  not 
performing  what  he  did  not  undertake,  and  it  is  time 
that  jullice  be  done  him,  by  confefling,  that  though  he 
feems  to  have  had  no  thought  cf  corruption  beyond  the 
printer's  errors,  yet  he  has  made  many  emendations,  if 
ihey  were  not  made  befor;,  which  liis  fucceflbrs  have 
received  without  acknowledgment,  and  which,  if  they 
had  produced  them,  would  have  filled  pages  with  cen- 
fures  of  the  liupidity  by  which  the  faults  were  com- 
mitted, witli  dilpl.iys  of  the  abfurdities  which  they  in- 
volved, with  o'lentatious  expofitions  of  the  new  reading, 
and  felf-coneratulations  on  the  happinefs  of  difcovering 
it." 

The  nation  had  been  for  many  years  content  enough 
with  Mr  Rowe's  performance,  when  Mr  Pope  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  true  ftate  of  Shakefpeare's 
text,  fhowed  that  it  was  extremely  corrupt,  and  gave 
reafin  to  hcpe  that  there  were  means  of  retoiming  it. 
Mr  Pope's  edition,  however,  he  obferves,  fell  below  his 
own  expeftations ;  and  he  was  fo  much  offended,  wlien 
he  was  found  to  have  left  any  thing  for  others  to  do, 
that  he  pafled  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  ftate  of 
hoftility  with  verbal  criticifm. 

The  only  ta(k,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Malone,  for 
which  Pope  was  eminently  and  indifputably  qualified, 


was  to  niaik  the  faults  and  beauties  of  Ivis  author. —  *hake- 
■Whtn  he  undertook  the  ofiice  of  a  connnienta'or,  every  ,^fP^^!^ 
anomaly  of  language,  and  every  exiirLiiion  that  was  cur- 
rent.y  in  ufe,  were  crnddered  as  enrrs  or  ci  rrup'.ions, 
and  the  text  was  altered  or  amended,  as  it  was  called,  at 
pleafure.  Pope  is  openly  charged  ^\  ith  being  one  of  the 
grcu  corrupters  of  Shakefpeare's  tc.\t. 

P.ipe  was  fiiccecded  by  Theobald,  wlio  cdhted  the 
ancient  copies,  and  rectified  many  errors.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  of  narrow  conipiclitnfion  and  of  little 
learning,  atid  what  is  we»rfe,  in  his  repoi  ts  <•(  o  pies  and 
editions,  he  is  not  to  be  trulljd  without  examination. 
From  the  liberties  taken  by  Pope,  the  edition  of  Theo- 
bald  was  juflly  preferred,  becaule  htproteflld  to  adhere 
to  the  ancient  copies  more  flridly,  and  iUuftrated  a  few 
palfages  by  extradls  from  the  writers  of  our  poet's  age. 
Still,  however,  he  was  a  confiderable  innovator  ;  and 
while  a  few  arbitrary  cha:  ges  made  by  Pcpe  were  de- 
tcfted,  innumerable  fuphiltications  were  filently  adopt- 
ed. 

S'r  Thomas  Hanmer,  who  comes  next,  was  a  man  of 
ciitical  abilili.s,  and  ol  extenlive  learning.  His  correc- 
tions are  commonly  jiift,  but  fometimes  capricious.  He 
is  cenfurable,  too,  tor  receiving  without  examination  al- 
moft  all  the  innovations  of  Pope. 

The  original  and  predominant  error  of  Warburton's 
commentary,  is  acquiel'cence  in  his  firft  thoughts  ;  that 
precipitation  which  is  produced  by  a  confcioufnefs  of 
quick  difcernment ;  and  that  confidence  which  prefumes 
to  do,  by  furveying  the  fuiface,  what  labour  only  can 
perform,  by  penetrating  to  the  bottom.  His  notes 
exhibit  fometimes  peiverfe  interpretations,  and  fome- 
times improbable  conjeftures  ;  he  at  one  time  gives  the 
author  more  profundity  cf  meaning  than  the  fentence 
admits,  and  at  another  difcovers  abfurdities  where  the 
fenfe  is  plain  to  every  other  reader.  But  his  emenda- 
tions are  likewile  often  happy  and  juft  ;  and  his  inter- 
pretation of  obfcure  palfages  learned  and  fagacious. 

It  has  indeed  been  faid  by  his  defenders,  that  his  great 
objeft  was  to  difplay  his  own  learning  ;  and  certainly, 
in  fpite  of  the  clamour  raifed  againft  him  for  fubftitu- 
ting  his  own  chimerical  conceits  inftead  of  the  genuine 
text  of  Shakefpeare,  his  work  increafed  his  reputation. 
But  as  it  is  of  little  value  as  a  commentary  on  Shake- 
fpeare, fince  Warburton  is  now  gone,  his  work  will  pro- 
bably foon  fink  into  oblivion. 

In  1765  Dr  Johnfon's  edition,  wliich  had  long  been 
impatiently  expefled,  was  given  to  the  public.  His  vi- 
gorous and  comprehenfive  underftanding  threw  more 
light  on  his  author  than  all  his  predeeelfor's  had  done. 
The  ch.irafler  which  he  gave  of  each  play  is  generally 
julh  His  refutation  of  the  falfe  gloffes  of  Theobald  and 
Warburton,  and  his  numerous  explications  of  involved 
and  difficult  paffages,  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of 
every  .idmirer  of  Shakefpeare. 

The  laft  editor  is  Mr  Malone,  who  was  eight  years 
employed  in  preparing  his  edition.  By  collating  the 
moft  authentic  copies,  he  has  been  careful  to  purify  the 
text.  He  has  been  fo  induftrious,  in  order  to  difcover 
the  meaning  of  the  author,  that  he  has  ranfacked  many 
volumes,  and  trufts  tliat,  belides  his  additional  illuftra- 
lionj,  not  a  fingle  valuable  explication  of  any  oblcure 
palfage  in  thefe  yliys  has  ever  appeared,  which  he  has 
not  inferted  in  his  edition.  He  rejefts  Titus  Andro- 
nicus,  as  well  as  the  three  plays  formerly  mentioned,  as 

not 
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Shale-    sot  being  tlicaiuhentic  proJudions  of  Shakefpearc.    To   or  bad  fortune.     They  pretend  llkewifc  to  chiroHiancy,  Shatnblas, 
(fitarc.     the  whole   he  has  added  an  appendix,  and  a  copious    and  to  foretel  a  man's  good  or  ill  fuccefs  by  Uie  iir.cs  of  Sifiam"'"- 
,    II         giofTiiry. — Of  this  work  a  lefs  expenfive  edition  has  been    his  hand.     15y  tliefe  and  fudi  like  means  they  have  a  ^'"'^^^"^ 
^^maus^  publilhsd  in  7  vols   i2mo,  in  which  the  general  Intro-    very  great  aicendency  over  the  underftandines,  and  a 
duflory  obfervations  prefixed  to  the  different  plays  are    great  influence  on  tl:e  ccnduiS,  of  thoie  people. 


preferved,  and  the  numerous  notes  abridged. 

Tliis  judicious  commentator  lias  certainly  done  more 
for  tlie  elucidation  and  correiflion  of  Shakefpeare  tiian 
all  who  came  before  him,  and  lias  followed  with  inde- 
fatigable patience  the  only  road  which  a  commentator 
of  .Shakclpeart;  oiiybt  to  obf;rve. 

Within  50  years  after  our  poet's  deatli,  l^iydcn  f:iys 
that  he  was  become  "  a  little  obfolete  ;"  and  in  the  be- 
I'inning  of  the  preftnt  century  Lord  Shaftcfhury  com- 
pi  '.ins  of  hi;,  nuic  iiid  unpolilhed  llylc,  and  liis  iuitiqiiated 
phrafe  and  wit.  Tliele  complaints  were  owing  to  the 
jMeat  revolution  which  the  Englilh  language  li.is  under- 
gone, and  to  the  want  of  an  cnlightendcd  commentutur. 
Tliefe  complaints  arc  now  removed,  for  an  enlightened 
commentator  has  been  found  in  Mr  Malone. 

We  have  only  farther  to  add,  that  in  the  year  1790 
a  copious  index  to  the  remarkable  palfagcs  and  words 
in  the  plays  of  Shakefpeare  was  publillied  by  the  Re- 
verend Mr  Ayfcough;  a  gentleman  to  wliom  the  litera- 
rary  woild  is  much  indebted  for  feveral  very  valuable 
keys  of  knowledge.  In  fine,  the  admirers  cf  Shake- 
fpeare are  now,  by  the  labours  of  feveral  eminent  men, 
Jurnilhed  with  every  help  that  can  enable  them  to  un- 
derftand  the  Itiife  and  to  talle  the  beautie,  of  this  illti- 
llrious  poet. 

JSHAKLES.     See  Shackles. 

SHALE,  in  natural  hiltory,  a  fpccies  of  Schistl's. 
It  is  a  black  flaty  fubftance,  or  a  clay  hardened  into  a 
ftony  conliltence,  and  fc  much  impregnated  witli  bitu- 
men that  it  becomes  fomev.hat  like  a  coal.  The  acid 
emitted  from  (Tiale,  during  its  calcination,  uniti.ig  itlelf 
to  the  argillaceous  e.irih  {>t  tlic  (hale,  forms  a.um.  About 
120  tons  of  calcine.)  fhale  will  make  one  ton  of  alum. 
The  Urale,  afttr  being  calcined,  is  llceped  in  water,  by 
which  means  the  alum,  which  is  formed  during  the  cal- 
cination of  tlic  ih:ilc,  is  dilFnlvcd  :  this  difFolved  alutn 
xindergoes  various  operations  before  it  is  formed  into 
the  alum  of  the  ihops.  Watlon's  Chemical  ElFays, 
\ol.  ii.  p.  315.     S:ei\LUM. 

This  kind  cf  flate  forms  large  /Irata  in  Derbyfliirc  ; 
and  that  which  lies  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  of  a 
fofter  and  mi. re  Ihivery  texture  than  that  which  lies 
deeper.  It  is  alfo  fourd  in  large  flrata,  generally  above 
the  coal,  in  moft  coal  ccunti;s  of  Great  Britain.     Dr 


SHAMBLES,  among  miners,  a  fort  cf  niches  or 
landng  places,  left  at  fuch  dillances  in  the  adits  of  the 
mines,  that  the  Hiovel-men  may  conveniently  tlirow  up 
the  ore  from  fbanible  to  llwmble,  till  it  comes  to  the 
top  of  the  mine. 

SHAMOIS,  Chamois,  or  Shammy,  a  kind  of  lea- 
ther, either  diilll'd  in  oil  or  tanned,  much  tlletmed 
for  its  fl)ftiiefs  pliancy,  ftc.  It  i;  prepared  fn  m  the 
fkin  of  the  chamois,  or  Ihamoi;,  a  kind  of  rupicapra, 
or  wild  go.it,  called  alio  ilard,  inliabiting  the  mountains 
of  Daupliiny,  S  ivoy,  I'.cdinont,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Be- 
fides  the  foltnefs  and  warmth  of  tlie  leather,  it  has  the 
faculty  of  beaiing  foap  without  damage;  which  rci.diis 
it  very  ufeful  on  many  accounts. 

In  France,  &c.  fome  we.ir  the  fkin  raw,  without  any 
preparation.  Shammy  leather  is  ufed  for  the  purifying 
of  mercury ;  which  is  done  by  palling  it  through  the 
pores  of  this  fkin,  which  are  very  clofe.  The  tme 
chamois  leather  is  counterfeited  with  common  goat,  kid, 
and  even  with  fiiccp  fkins,  the  praftice  of  which  makes 
a  particular  profefhon,  called  by  the  French  ciamoif.tre. 
The  laft,  though  the  leall  efleemed,  is  yet  fo  popular, 
and  fuch  vail  quantities  of  it  arc  prepared,  e:p;cidlly 
about  Orleans,  Marfeilles,  and  Thouloufe,  that  it  may 
not  be  aniiis  to  give  the  method  of  piepaiation. 

Munner  cfJJjamsifing,  cr  pretarivg  P?eep,  goat,  or  Hi 
Jiins  in  oU,  in  imilaiian  of  jlainmy. —  The  fitir.s,  beirg 
walhed,  drained,  and  fneared  over  with  quicklime  011 
the  tlelhy  fide,  aie  folded  in  t.vo  length  wife,  the 
wool  outwards,  and  laid  on  heapi,  and  fo  left  to  ferment 
eight  days,  or,  if  they  had  been  left  to  dry  after  flaying,, 
then  fifteen  days. 

Then  they  are  waflied  out,  drained,  and  half  dried  ; 
laid   on  a  wooden  leg,  cr  horfe,  the   wool  flripped  t  IF' 
with  a  round  ftaff  for  that  purpofe,  and  laid  in  a  weak 
pit,  the  lime  whereof  had  been  ufed  before,  and  has  lofb 
the  greateft  part  of  its  force. 

After  24  hours  they  are  taken  out,  and  left  to  drain- 
24  more  ;  th'.y  are  then  put  iu  another  ftronger  pir. 
This  done,  they  .nre  taken  out,  drained^  and  put  in 
again,  by  turns  ;  which  begins  to  difpofe  them  to  take 
oil  ;  and  this  praftice  they  continue  for  fix  weeks  iix 
funimer,  or  three  months  in  winter :  at  the  end  whereof 
tliey  are  v/alhed  out,  laid  on  the  v.ooden  leg,  and  ll.^ 


Shi^rt  informs  us,  that  the  Ih.ile  waftes  the  lead  ore  near    furface  of  the  fkin  on  the  wool  fide  peeled  off,  to  rend.-r 


it,  by  its  llrong  acid  ;  and  that -it  corrodes  and  deftroys 
all  minerals  near  it  except  iron  or  coal,  of  whofc  vitriol 
it  partakes. 

SHALLOP,  Shalloop,  or  Sloop,  is  a  fmall  light 
veffel,  with  only  a  fmall  niainnialf,  and  fore-maft,  and 
lug-fails,  to  bale  up,  and  let  down,  on  occallon. — 
Shallops  are  commonly  good  failers,  and  are  therefcte 
often  ufed  as  tenders  upon  men  of  war. 

SHALLOT,  or  Eschalot.     See  Allium. 

SHAMANS  are  wizards  or  coijiircrs,  in  high  re- 
pute among  feveral  idolatrous  natioriv  inhabiting  dif. 
lerent  parts  of  RufTia.  By  their  enchantments  they 
pretend  to  cure  difeafes,  to  divert  misfortunes,  and  to 
loretel  futurity.  They  are  gre.it  obfervers  of  dreams, 
by  the  interpretatioD  cf  whicb  they  judge  of  their  good 


them  the  fofter  ;  then  made  into  parcels,  fteeped  a  ni|-hc 
in  the  river,  in  winter  more,  fcretched  fix  or  feven  ov;r 
one  another  on  the  wooden  leg,  and  the  knife  paf'cd 
flrongly  on  the  flelh  fide,  to  take  off  any  thing  fupei- 
fluous,  and  render  the  fkin  fmooth.  Then  they  are 
fteeped,  as  before,  in  the  river,  and  the  fame  operatio;! 
is  repeated  on  the  wool  fide ;  they  are  then  thrown  into 
a  tub  of  water,  with  bian  in  it,  which  is  brewed  among 
the  fkiiis  till  the  greatell  part  (licks  to  them,  and  thea 
feparated  into  diftinct  tubs,  till  tb<-y  fweli,  and  rife  of 
themfelves  above  the  water.  By  this  means  the  re- 
mains of  the  lime  are  cleared  out  ;  they  are  then  wrun"- 
out,  hung  up  to  dry  on  ropes,  and  fent  to  the  ni'll,  witn 
the  quantity  of  oil  necelTary  to  fcour  them  :  the  bell  oil 
is  that  of  ilfick-filb.     Here  they  are  firtt  thrown   in 
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bundles  into  the  river  for  1 2  hours,  dien  laid  in  the 
mill-trough,  and  fulled  v.itliout  oil  till  ihcy  be  well  foU- 
,  encil  ;  then  oiled  with  the  hand,  one  by  one,  and  thus 
formed  into  parcels  of  four  (kins  each  ;  which  are  mill- 
ed and  dried  on  cords  a  fecond  time  ;  then  a  third  ;  and 
then  oiled  again,  and  dried.  This  procefs  is  repeated 
as  often  as  neceffity  requires ;  when  done,  if  there  be 
any  moifturc  reniaiiiing,  they  are  dried  in  a  ftove,  and 
made  up  into  parcels  wrapped  up  in  wool ;  after  fome 
time  they  are  opened  to  the  air,  but  wrapped  up  again 
as  before,  till  fuch  time  as  the  oil  feenis  to  have  loft  all 
its  force,  \vh;ch  it  ordinarily  does  in  24.  hours.  The 
iliins  are  then  returned  from  the  mill  to  the  cliamoifer 
to  be  feoured  :  which  is  done  by  putting  them  in  a  lixi- 
vium of  wood  afiie-;,  working  and  beating  them  in  it  with 
poles,  and  leaving  them  to  flccp  till  the  lee  hath  had 
its  effeifl ;  then  they  are  wrung  out,  fteeped  in  anoth'T 
lixivium,  wrung  agaui  ;  and  this  is  repeated  till  all  the 
greafc  and  oil  be  purged  out.  When  tliis  is  done,  they 
are  half  dried,  and  paded  over  a  Iharp-edged  iron  inftru- 
meiit,  placed  perpendii:ular  in  a  block,  which  opens, 
fcftens,  a  '.d  makes  them  gentle.  Laftly,  they  .ire  tlio- 
rouc;hly  dried,  and  palfjd  over  the  fame  inftrument 
again  ;  which  Hnilhes  the  preparation,  and  leaves  theia 
in  f  Tm  of  Ihammy. 

Kid  and  g-at  Ikins  are  fham  ^fcd  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thnfe  of  Ihcep,  excepting  that  the  hair  is  taken  off 
■without  the  ufe  of  any  lime;  aid  that  wlien  brought 
from  the  mill  they  un-lerj^o  a  particular  preparation 
called  ramaltin^,  the  motl  delicate  and  difficult  of  all  the 
Others.  It  confuls  in  this,  that,  as  foon  as  brought 
from  the  mill,  they  are  (lecped  in  a  fit  lixivium,  taken 
out,  llretched  on  a  round  wooden  leg,  and  the  h.iir  is 
fcraped  off  with  the  knife  ;  this  makes  them  fmooth, 
and  in  working  to  caft  a  kind  of  fine  knap.  The  diffi- 
culty is  in  fcraping  them  evenly. 

SHANK,  or  SH.iSK-Piwiier,  in  a  (hip,  is  a  ftort 
chain  fattened  under  the  forcmaft-lhrouds,  by  a  bolt,  to 
the  Ihip's  fides,  having  at  the  other  end  a  rope  faftened 
to  it.  On  this  fhank-painter  the  whole  vs'eight  of  the 
aft  part  of  the  anchor  tells,  when  it  lies  by  the  Ihip's 
fide.  The  rope,  by  which  it  is  hauled  up,  is  made  fall; 
about  a  timber-head. 

Shank,  in  the  manege,  that  part  of  a  horfe's  fore- 
leg which  lies  between  the  knee  and  the  footlock. 

SHANKER,  or  Ch.\ncre,  in  medicine,  a  malignant 
rlcer,  ufually  occalioned  by  fome  venereal  diforder.  See 
Mf.niciNE,  n"  350. 

SHANNON,  the  largeft  river  in  Ireland,  and  one 
of  the  finefl  in  the  Britilh  dominions,  not  only  on 
account  ot  its  rolling  200  miles,  but  alfo  of  its  great 
depth  in  moft  places,  and  the  gentlenei's  of  its  current, 
by  which  it  might  be  made  exceedingly  ferviceable  to 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  the  communication  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  confeqnently  the  prcmnting  of  inland 
trade,  through  the  grealell  part  ot  its  long  courfe. 
But  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  tiliann'.'n  is  its  fitu- 
ation,  running  from  north  to  fouth,  and  feparating  the 
provinie  of  Connaught  from  Leinller  and  Munfter,  and 
ol  confiquence  dividing  thegieatelt  part  of  Ireland  in- 
to what  lies  on  the  ealt  and  that  on  the  weft  of  the  ri- 
ver ;  watering  in  its  pallage  the  valuable  county  of 
Leitrim,  the  plentiful  ihire  of  Rofcommon,  the  fruitful 
county  of  Galway,  and  the  plcafant  county  of  Clare ; 
the  fmall  but  fine  Ihire  of  Longford,  the  King's  coun- 
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ty,  and  fertile  county  cfMeath  in  Leinfter,  the  popn-  Sh.Tiifcrit 
Inus  county  of  Tipperary,  the  fpaciims  Ihire  ol  Lime- 
rick, and  the  rough  but  puafant  county  of  Kerry  ii\  ^ 
Munfter  ;  vifiting  10  counties  in  its  palfage,  and  having 
on  its  banks  the  following  remarkable  places,  viz.  Lei- 
trim, Jameftown,  Lanelborough,  Athlone,  CUnfert, 
Killaloe,  and  Limerick  ;  at  20  le.igues  below  the  latter 
it  fpreads  gradually  feveral  miles  in  extent,  fo  that  fome 
have  confidered  its  expanfion  as  a  lake.  It  at  laft  j  ins 
its  waters  to  the  fea,  being  n.ivigable  all  that  way  for 
the  largeft  velfels. 

SHANSCRIT  the  language  of  the  Brartiins  o^  Hin- 
doftan.      See  PuiLOLOGy,  fei.'>.  v. 

SHARE,  of  a  Plol'gh,  that  part  which  cuts  the 
ground  ;  the  extremity  forwards  being  covered  with  a 
ih  irp-pointed  iron,  called  the  point  of  thi  fiare,  and  the 
end  of  the  wood  behiid  the  tail  of  the  Jharc. 

SHARK,  in  ichthyology.     See  Sijualus. 

SHARON,  a  name  common  tii  three  cantons  of  Pa- 
leflinc.  The  firll  lay  between  mount  T.ib'  r  and  the  fea 
ot  Tiberias  ;  the  fecond  between  the  city  of  Caefarea  of 
Paleftine,  and  Joppa  ;  and  the  third  lay  beyond  J  >ruan. 
To  give  an  idea  of  perfe^.^:  beauty.  If  liah  faid,  tlie  glory 
of  Lebanon  and  the  beauty  ot  Carniel  mull  be  joined  to 
the  abundance  of  Sharon.  (Ifriah  xxxiii.  9.  xxxi.  2.) 
The  plains  ot  Sharon  are  of  vail  extent ;  and,  when 
furveyed  by  the  Abbe  Mariti  a  lew  ye.irs  ago,  they 
were  fown  with  cucumbers;  and  he  informs  us,  ihsc 
fuch  a  number  is  annually  produced,  as  not  only  to 
fupply  the  whole  neighbourhood,  hut  alio  all  the  coafts 
of  Cyprus  and  the  city  of  Damietla.  In  tlie  middle 
of  the  plain,  between  iVrfu^  and  Lydda,  rifes  a  fmall 
mountain,  upon  the  ridge  of  which  there  is  a  frnall  vil- 
lage  called  Sharon,  from  the  name  of  the  ancient  city 
whofe  kiniT  was  conquered  by  Jolhua. 

SHARP  (James),  Archbilhop  of  St  Andrew's,  was 
born  of  a  good  family  in  Banffthire  in  1618.  He  de- 
voted himlclf  very  early  10  the  church,  and  was  edu- 
cated for  that  purpofe  in  the  Univerfity  of  Aberdeen. 
When  the  folemn  league  and  covenant  was  frame  i  in 
1638,  the  learned  men  in  that  feminary,  and  young 
Sharp  in  particular, declared  ihcmfclves  decidedlyagainlt 
it.  To  avoid  the  infults  and  indignities  to  whidi  he 
was  lubjefled  in  coniequencc  of  this  condudl,  be  retired 
to  England,  v/here  he  contraifled  an  acquaintance  with 
fome  of  the  moll  celebrated  divines  in  that  country. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  he  returned  to 
Scotland.  During  his  journey  thither,  he  accidentally  met 
with  Lord  Oxcnford,  who  was  f  1  charmed  with  his  con- 
verf  uion,  th.it  he  invited  him  to  his  houfe.  While  he  reli- 
deJ  with  that  nobleman,  he  became  known  to  the  earl 
ci  Rothes,  who  procured  him  a  profelforlhip  at  St  An- 
drew's. By  the  iiiter;ft  of  the  earl  of  Crawford  he  was 
foon  after  appointed  minifter  of  Crail  ;  where  he  ccn- 
d'.ioled  hinilelf,  it  is  faid,  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

Sliarp  had  always  inclined  to  the  caufe  of  royalty, 
and  had  for  fome  time  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with 
hi',  exiled  prince.  Ater  the  death  of  the  pruteflnr  he 
began  to  declare  liimlclf  more  openly,  and  feems  to  have 
enjoyed  a  great  (hare  of  the  confidence  of  Monk,  who 
was  at  that  time  planning  the  relloration  of  Charles  II. 
When  that  general  marched  to  London,  the  prelbyte- 
tians  fcnt  Sharp  to  attend  him  in  order  to  fupport  their 
interelts.  At  the  requell  of  general  Monk  and  the 
chief  pitlbytetians  in  Scotland,  Mr  Sharp  was  foon  af- 
ter 
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Shsrp.  tcr  lent  over  rn  d>2  king  at  Breda  to  prr.cure  from  him, 
"^■r^^^  \f  poffible,  the  eftablilhnient  of  prefbyterlanifm.  On 
his  return,  he  nfiured  his  friends  tJjat  "  he  had  found 
the  king  very  affecSionste  to  Scotland,  and  rcfolrcd  not 
n  wrong  the  fettbd  government  of  the  church  :  but  he 
apprehended  they  were  miilakea  who  went  about  to 
eil^blifh  the  preCjytcrian  govcrr.mcnt." 

Chsrlcs  was  fo-n  after  rertorcd  withoT.t  any  terms. 
All  the  hws  pnfTed  in  Scotland  fince  the  year  1633  were 
repealed  ;  the  king  and  his  minifteri  refoWcd  at  all  ha- 
zirds  to  reftore  prelacy.  Mr  Sharp,  who  had  been 
comirriinoned  by  the  Scotch  prefbyierians  to  manage 
their  interefts  with  t!;e  king,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
abandon  the  party  ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  compliance, 
he  wis  made  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew's.  This  condu(fl 
rendered  him  very  odioas  in  Scotland  ;  he  was  accufed 
of  treachery  and  perfidy,  and  reproached  by  his  old 
friends  as  :i  traitor  and  a  renegado.  The  abfurd  and 
wanton  cruelties  which  were  afterwards  committed,  and 
which  were  imputed  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  archbi- 
fhop,  rendered  him  ftill  more  detefted.  Nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  thcfe  accufit'ons  were  without  foundation : 
the  very  circumfl.ir.ce  of  his  having  been  formerly  of 
the  prefbyterian  party  would  induce  him,  after  forfaking 
them,  to  treat  them  with  feverity.  Befides,  it  is  certain, 
that  when  after  the  rout  at  Pentland-hills  he  received 
an  order  from  the  king  to  ftop  the  executions,  he  kept 
it  for  fome  time  before  he  produced  it  to  council. 

There  was  one  Mitchell  a  preacher,  and  a  defperate 
fanatic,  wlio  had  formed  the  defign  of  taking  vengeance 
for  tl'.efe  cruellies  by  alTiffina'ing  the  archbifhop.  He 
fired  a  pirtol  at  him  as  he  was  fitting  in  his  coach  ;  but 
the  bilhop  of  Orkney,  lifting  up  his  hand  .it  the  moment, 
intercepted  die  ball.  Though  this  happened  in  the 
midft  of  Edinburgh,  the  primate  was  fo  much  detefted, 
that  nobody  ftopped  the  affalTin  ;  who,  having  walked 
leifurely  home,  and  thrown  rlF  his  difguife,  returned, 
and  mixed  nnfufpedled  with  the  crowd.  Some  years 
after,  the  archbiilmp  obferving  a  man  eyeing  him  with 
kjcnnefs,  fufpefled  that  he  was  the  affallin,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  brouglit  before  him.  It  was  Mitchell.  Two 
loaded  piflols  were  found  in  his  pocket.  The  primate 
offered  him  a  pardon  if  he  would  confefs  the  crime: 
tlie  man  complied  ;  but  Sharp,  regardlefs  of  his  promife, 
condudled  him  to  the  council.  The  council  alfo  give 
him  a  folemn  promife  of  pardon  if  he  would  confefs  his 
guilt,  and  difcover  his  accomplices.  They  were  much 
difappointed  to  hear  that  only  one  man  was  privy  to  his 
purpofe,  who  was  fince  dead.  Mitchell  was  then  brought 
before  a  court  of  juftice,  and  ordered  to  make  a  third 
confeffion,  which  he  refufed.  He  was  imprifoned  for 
feveral  years,  and  then  tried.  His  own  cont'eflion  was 
urged  againll  him.  It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  plead  the 
illegality  of  that  evidence,  and  to  appeal  to  the  promife 
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of  pardon  prcvJouny  given.  The  council  took  an  oath 
that  they  had  given  no  ftich  promife  ;  and  Mitchell  was 
condemned,  i^auderdale,  who  at  that  lime  governed 
Scotland,  would  have  pardrned  him,  but  the  primalc; 
infifted  on  his  execution  ;  obferving,  tliat  if  affHfllns  were 
permitted  to  go  unpunilhed,  his  life  muft  be  continually 
in  danger.     Mitchell  was  accordingly  executed. 

Sharp  had  a  fcrvant,  one  Carmichael,  who  by  hi'; 
cruelty  had  rendered  himfelf  particularly  odious  to  the 
zealots.  Nine  men  formed  the  refolution  of  waylayin" 
him  in  Magus-miiir, about  three  miles  from  St  Andrew';;. 
While  they  were  waitirg  for  this  man,  the  primate  him- 
felf appeared  with  very  few  attendants.  This  they  look- 
ed upon  as  a  declaration  of  heaven  in  their  favour  ;  and 
calling  cut,  "the  Lord  has  delivered  him  into  our 
hands,"  they  ran  up  to  tlie  carriage.  They  fired  at  him 
without  effedl ;  a  circumftance  which  was  afterwards 
imputed  to  magic.  They  then  difpatched  him  with 
fwords,  rcgardlefs  of  the  tears  and  intreaties  of  his 
daughter,  who  accompanied  him  (a). 

Thus  fell  archbifhop  Sharp,  whofe  memory  is  even 
at  prefent  detefted  by  die  common  people  of  Scotland. 
His  abilities  were  certainly  good,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  he  appears  with  honour  and  dignity.  But 
his  conduifl  afterwards  was  too  cruel  and  infincere  to 
merit  approbation.  His  treatment  of  Mitchell  was 
mean  and  vi3di(51ive.  How  far  he  contributed  to  the 
meafures  adopted  ngainft  the  pre(byterians  is  not  certain. 
They  were  equally  cruel  and  impolitic  ;  nor  did  their  ef- 
fects ceafe  with  the  meafures  themfelves.  The  un- 
heard-of cruelties  exercifed  by  the  minifters  of  Charles 
II.  againft  the  adherents  of  the  covenant,  raifed  fuch  a 
flame  of  enthufiafm  and  bigotry  as  is  not  yet  entirely 
extinguifhed. 

Sharp  (Dr  John  ),archbifliop  of  York,  wasdofcend- 
ed  from  the  Sharps  of  Little  Norton,  a  family  of  Brad- 
ford Dale  in  York-fhlre  ;  and  was  fon  of  an  eminent 
tradefman  of  Bradford,  where  he  uas  born  in  1644. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1667  entered 
into  orders.  That  fame  year  he  became  domeftic  chap- 
lain to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  attorney-gener.al.  In 
1672  he  wascrllated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Berkftiire. 
In  1675  ^s  wasinftalled  a  prebendary  in  die  cathedral 
church  of  Norwich  ;  and  the  year  following  was  infli- 
tuted  into  the  redtory  of  St  Bartholomew  near  the 
Royal  Exchange,  London.  In  1681  he  was,  by  the 
intereft  of  his  patron  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  m^de  dean  of  Norwich  ;  but  in 
1686  was  fufpenfed  for  taking  occafioB,  in  fome  of  his 
fermons,  to  vindicate  thedodrine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land in  oppofition  to  Popery.  In  1688  he  was  fwom 
chaplain  to  king  James  II.  being  then  probably  reftored 
after  his  fufpenfion  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  he  was  cha- 
plain  to  king  Charles  11.  and  attended  as  a  couit  clia- 
U  H  plain 
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(a)  Such  is  the  account  given  by  all  our  hiftorians  of  the  murder  of  archbifhop  Sharp ;  and  that  he  fell  by 
the  hands  of  fanatics,  whom  he  perfecuted,  is  certain.  A  tradition,  however,  has  been  preferved  in  different  fa- 
milies defccnded  from  him,  which  may  be  mentioned,  and  is  in  itfelf  certainly  not  incredible.  The  primate,  it 
fecms,  who,  when  mitvifter  of  Crail,  was  peculiarly  fevere  in  punifhing  the  fin  of  fc  inication,  had,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  archicpifcopal  authority,  taken  notice  of  a  criminal  amour  carried  on  between  a  n'bleman  high  in  office 
and  a  lady  of  fome  fafliion  who  lived  within  his  difcefe.  This  interference  was  in  that  licentious  age  deemed 
very  impertinent ;  and  the  arcbbilhop's  defcendants  believe  that  the  proud  peer  inftigated  the  deluded  rabbis  to 
murder  (heir  anceftor. 
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Sharp,  plain  at  the  coronation  of  king  James  II.  In  1689  lie 
Shaftcr.  ^-;,s  derhired  dean  of  Canterbury  ;  but  never  could  be 
*  ^'  perfiiaded  to  fill  up  ;iny  of  ilie  vacancies  made  by  the 
deprived  billnps.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr  I.aniplugh, 
lie  »MS  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Vork.  In  1702  he 
preached  the  fermon  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Anne  } 
and  the  fame  year  was  Avorn  of  the  privy-council,  and 
made  Icird  almoner  to  her  nnjel^y.  lie  died  at  Batli  in 
1713  ;  and  was  interred  in  the  catliedral  of  York,  where 
•a  monument  is  ereifled  to  his  memory. — His  fermins 
which  were  collefted  after  his  death  and  publiflied  in 
7  vols  8vo,  arejalUy  adniiied. 

.SHARP,  in  mufic.     Sec  Intkrval. 

SHASTER,  or  Bedang,  the  name  of  a  facred 
book,  in  high  elUmation  among  the  idolaters  of  Hindo- 


] 
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of  the  bramins  or  pi  lefts,  appointed  to  inftruifl  the 
people  ;  the  fecond,  that  of  the  kultcris  or  nobles,  who  ' 
are  the  magillrates  ;  the  third,  tliat  of  the  fhudderis 
or  merchants  ;  and  the  fourth,  that  of  the  mechanics. 
Each  perl'on  is  required  to  icmain  in  the  clafs  in  which 
lie  was  born,  and  to  purfue  the  occupation  aflli^ned  to 
him  by  tlie  Shafter.  According  to  the  bramins,  the 
Shatter  was  imparted  by  God  himfelf  to  Brahma,  and 
by  him  to  the  ]5raniins  ;  vOio  communicated  the  con- 
tents of  it  to  the  pei>p!e. 

Modern  writeis  have  given  us  very  different  accounts 
of  the  antiquity  and  importance  of  the  Shafter.  Mr 
IIolwcll,  who  had  made  cunfiderable  progrefs  in  the 
tranllation  of  this  book,  apprehends,  ihat  the  mytliolo- 
gy  a)  well  as  the  cofmogony  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
ftan,  containing  all  the  dogmas  of  the  vcllgim  of  the    and  Romans,  were  bonowed  irom  the  doflrines  of  the 


bran-.ins,  and  all  ilic  ceremonies  of  their  worfliip  ;  and 
icrving  as  a  comuijn'.ary  on  the  Vedam. 

The  teim  .S/jj/Vr  den  )tes  "  fcience"  or  «'fynem;" 
and  is  applied  to  other  works  of  aftr.inomy  and  philo- 
Ibphy,  which  liave  no  relition  to  the  religion  of  the  In- 
dians.    None  but  the  bramins  and  rajahs  of  India  are 


bramin?,  contained  in  it,  even  to  the  copying  ol  their 
exteiiors  of  worlirp,  and  the  dillribution  of  their  idol?, 
th  ugh  grofs'y  mutilated  and  adulterated.  With  refpti't 
to  the  Vcd.im  and  Shaller,  or  fcriptures  of  the  Gti.- 
toos,  this  writer  informs  us,  that  J'eilav!,  in  the  Mala- 
bar language,  figniGe^  the  fime  as  ShaJ!er  in  the  Shan- 


Uowcd  ti  read  the  Vedam  ;  the  pnefts  of  the  Banians,  fciit  ;  and  ih  it  the  tirft  book  is  f.jllowed  by  the    Gen- 

cj\\C'.\Jh:i(lt>\rs,  may  read  the  Shafter  ;  and  the  people,  toos  of  the  Malabar  and  Coroniandel  coafts,  and  alfo  of 

in  general,  are  allowed  to  read  only  the  Peran  or  Pou-  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.     Tlie  Shafter  is  f  jllowed  by  the 

I  an,  which  is  a  commentary  on  the  Shafter.  Gentoos   of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  and  by  all  the 


The  Sliafter  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  nrft  con 
laining  tlie  moral  law  of  the  Indians  ;  the  fecond,  the 
lites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion  ;  and  the  third, 
the  diftri'jution  of  the  people  into  tribes  or  dalles,  with 
t'le  duties  pertaining  to  each  clafs 


Gentoos  of  the  reft  of  India,  commonly  called  Jr.tiia 
Proper,  along  the  courfe  of  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jum- 
na to  the  Indus.  Both  thel'e  books  (he  fays)  contain 
the  inl1.it ntes  of  their  rcfpeftlve  religion  and  worlhip, 
as  well  as  the  hiftory  of  their  ancient  rajahs  and  princes 


The  prlncip.il  precepts  of  morility  contained  in  the    of.en  couched  under  allegory  and  fable.     Their  anti- 


firft  part  of  the  Shafter  are  the  following  :  that  no  ani 

mal  be  killed,  becaufe  the   Indians   attribute  fouls  to 

brute  auimals  as  well  as  to  mankind ;  that  they  neither 

hear  nor  fpe  ik  evil,  nor  drink  wine,  nor  eat  flefli,  nor 

touch   any  thing    that  is  unclean  ;    that  they  obferve 

the  feafts,  prayers,  and    walliings,    whieh    their    law 

prefc'ribes;  that  they  tell  no  lies,  nor  be  guilty  of  de-    furdities  and  impurities  of  the  Vedam,  we  need    not 

ccit  in  trade ;  iliat  they  neither  opprefs  nor  offer  vio-    LeGtate  to  pronounce  the    latter  a   corruption  of  the 

lencc  to  one  another;  that  they  celebrate  the  folemn    former. 

iealts  :ind  fafts,  and  appropriate  certain  hours  of  or-        With  regard  to  the  high  original  of  thefe  fcriptures, 


quity  is  contended  for  by  the  partisans  of  each  ;  bat  he 
thinks,  that  the  fimi'itude  of  their  names,  idols,  and 
great  part  of  their  v  orlhip,  leaves  little  room  to  dcnbt, 
nay  plainly  evinces,  that  both  thefe  fcriptures  were  di- 
gitally one.  He  adds,  if  wc  compare  the  great  purity 
and  chafte  manners  of  the  Shafter  with  the  great  ab- 


the  account  of  the  bramins  is  as  foil  ws.  Brahma 
(that  is  "Mighty  Spirit"),  about  4866  years  ago,, 
a'fumed  the  firm  of  man  and  the  government  of  Indo- 
ftan.  He  tranliated  the  divine  law  (defigned  for  the 
reftorati.in  of  mankind,  \\\\o  had  offended  in  a  pre-ex- 
iftent  ftate,  and  who  are  now  in  their  laft  fcene  tf  pro- 
bation, to  the  dignity  from  which  they  were  degiaded^ 
out  of  the  l.mguage  of  angels  into  the  well  known  Shan- 


d'nary  Ceen  to  cultivn'.c  a  difpolition  for  prayer  ;  and 
that  t^.cy  do  not  fteal  or  defraud  one  another. 

The  ccreninnies  contained  in  the  fecond  part  cf  the 
Shafter  are  iuch  as  thefe  :  tliat  they  waOi  often  in  the 
rivers,  licreby  cb'a'ning  the  pardon  of  their  fins ;  that 
they  mark  their  forehead  with  red,  in  token  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  Deity;  that  they  prefent  offerings  and 
prayers  under  certain  trees,  fet  apart  for  this  purpofe  ; 

that  they  pray  in  the  temples,  make  oblations  to  their    fcrit  language,  and  called  his  tranllation  the   Chart.ih 
pagodas  or  idols,  fmg  hymns  and  make  procefllons,    Uhadc  Shajlab  of  Bnniah,  or  the  Six  Scnplurcs  of  Divint 


&c.  that  they  m  ike  pilgrimages  to  diftant  rivers,  and 
c.'jiecially  to  the  Ganges,  there  to  walh  themftlves  and 
make  offerings  ;  that  they  make  vows  to  particular 
faints,  according  to  their  refpecTive  departments  ;  that 
ihey  render  homage  to  the  Deity  at  the  firft  fight 
of  the  fun  ;  that  they  pay  their  refpec't  to  the  Inn 
and  moon,  which  are  the  two  eyes  cf  the  Deity  ;  and 
that  they  treat  with  particular  vcri;raticn  thofe  animals 
that  are  deemed  more  pure  than  others  ;  as  the  cow, 
buffaloe,  &c. ;  becaufe  the  fouls  of  men  have  tranf- 
iT.igratcd  inti  thefe  animals. 

The  third  part  of  the  Shafter  records  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  people  into  four  daffes  :  the  firft  being  that 


Shaftc 


IVords  of  Ike  Mi^/:ty  Spirit.  He  appointed  the  bramins, 
deriving  their  name  from  him,  to  preach  the  word  of 
God  ;  and  the  doftrines  of  die  Shafter  were  according- 
ly preached  in  their  original  purity  icoa  years.  About 
this  time  there  was  publiihed  a  paraphrafe  on  the  Char- 
tah  Bhadc  ;  and  about  500  years  afterwards  a  fecond 
ex-pofition,  called  the  Aunhlorrah  Bhade  Shafij,  or  Ei^h- 
t;en  Books  of  D ■•vine  JForch,  viitttn  in  a  characficr  com- 
pounded of  the  common  Indoftan  and  the  Sh.infcrit^ 
This  innovation  produced  a  fchifm  among  the  Gen- 
toos ;  on  which  occafion,  it  is  faid,  thofe  of  Coroman- 
del  and  Malabar  formed  a  fcripture  of  tlieir  own, 
which  they  pretended  to  be  founded  on  tlie  Chart.ih 

Bhade 
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Shaftcr.  Bh.iJe  cf  Eramali,  anJ  called  it  the  Vtdam  of  lilr- 
'-""'"*' 7nc/i,  (T  Dlvlni  Wcrih  of  tie  M ghty  Spirit.  The  ori- 
ginal Chartah  Bhadc  was  thrown  aiide,  and  at  kr.gih 
wholly  unknown,  except  to  a  few  families  ;  who  c.in 
flill  read  and  expound  it  in  the  Shanfcrit  chara<aer. 
With  the  eftiblidiment  of  the  Augh'orrali  Bhadc,  and 
Vedatn,  which,  according  to  the  Gentoo  account,  is 
3366  years  ago,  their  polytheifm  commenced  ;  and  the 
principles  of  religion  became  fo  obfcure,  and  their  ce- 
remonies fo  numerous,  that  every  head  ot  a  family  was 
obhged  to  keep  a  bramin  as  a  giiide  both  in  faith  and 
pradice.  Mr  Holwell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Chat  tali 
Bhade,  or  Original  Scriptures,  are  not  copied  from  any 
other  fyftem  of  theology,  promulgated  to  or  obtruded 
upon  mankind.  The  Gentoos  do  not  attribute  them 
to  Zoroaikr  ;  and  Mr  H'-lwell  fuppofes,  that  both  Z')- 
roalkr  and  Pyth:tgoras  rifiied  Indollan,  not  to  in(lruc'>, 
but  to  be  inftrufted. 

From  the  account  of  Mr  Dow,  we  learn,  that  the 
books  which  contain  the  religion  and  philofophy  ot  the 
Hindoos  are  diftinguitlitd  by  the  name  of  Bs.'Jas  ;  that 
they  are  four  in  number,  and,  like  tlie  facred  writings 
of  other  nations,  f.iid  to  be  penned  by  the  Divinity. 
Beda,  he  fays,  in  the  Shanfcrit  language,  literally  fig- 
nifies/;/nrf;  and  thofe  books  treat  not  only  of  religion 
and  moral  duties,  but  of  every  branch  of  philofophic 
knowledge.  The  bramins  maintain,  that  the  Bedas 
are  the  dirine  laws,  which  Brimha,  at  the  creation  of 
the  woilj,  delivered  for  the  in'.lrudlion  of  mankind  ; 
but  they  affirm,  th:it  their  meaning  was  perverted  in 
the  firft  age  by  the  ignorance  and  wickedneis  ot  fome 
princes,  whom  they  reprefent  as  evil  fpirits,  who  then 
haunted  the  earth. 

The  firft  credible  account  we  have  of  the  Bedas  is, 
that  about  the  commencement  of  the  Cal  Jug,  of  which 
er.i  the  year  1768  was  the  48S6th  year,  ihey  were 
written,  or  rather  collecled,  by  a  great  philofopher  and 
reputed  prophet,  called  Bea/j  Muni,  or  Becifs  the  In- 

The  Hindoos,  fays  Mr  Dow,  are  divided  into  two 
great  religious  feifls  :  the  followers  of  the  doiftrine  of 
Bedang,  which  is  the  original  Shafter,  or  coinmentary 
upon  the  Bedas ;  and  thofe  who  adhere  to  the  pi  inci- 
ples  of  the  Neadirfen.  The  original  Shafter  is  called 
Bedang,  and  is  a  commentary  upon  the  Bedas.  This 
book,  he  fays,  is  errcneoully  called  in  Europe  the  V:- 
ihm.  It  is  afcribed  to  Beafs  Muni,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  rev i!ed  feme  years  after  by  one  Serrider  Swami, 
fmce  which  it  has  been  reckoned  facred,  and  not  fubjeil 
to  any  farther  alcerations. 

Almoft  all  the  Hindoos  of  the  Decan,  and  th^fe  of 
the  Mai  ibar  and  Coromanjel  coafts,  are  cf  this  feft. 
The  followers  of  the  Bedang  Shailer  do  not  allow  that 
any  phyfical  evil  exifts  ;  they  maintain  that  God  crea- 
ted all  things  perfeflly  good  ;  but  that  man,  being  a 
free  agent,  may  be  guilty  of  moral  evil,  which  may  be 
injurious  to  hinifclf,  but  can  be  of  no  detriment  to  the 
•general  fyflem  of  nature.  God,  they  fity,  being  pcr- 
fe^ly  benevolent;  never  punilhed  the  wicked  otherwife 
than  by  the  pain  and  afflidlion  which  are  the  natural 
confequences  of  evil  aiflions  ;  and  hell,  therefore,  is  no 
other  than  a  confcioufnefs  of  evil. 

The  Neadirfen  Shafter  is  faid  to  have  been  written 
by  a  philofopher  called  Goulavi,  near  four  th^ufand  years 
ago.     The  bramins,  from  Mr  Dow's  account  ot  their 


facred  books,  appear  to  bcliive  invariably  in  the  unity, 
eternity,  omnifcience,  and  omnipotence  of  God  ;  and 
the  polytheifm  cf  which  they  have  been  accufed  is  no 
more  than  a  fymbolcal  worftiipof  the  divine  attribute";, 
which  they  divide  into  three  dalles.  Under  the  name 
of  Brimha,  they  worfhip  the  wifdom  and  creative  power 
of  God  ;  under  the  appellation  oi  Bilhe»i,  his  providen- 
tial and  prefer ving  quality  ;  and  under  that  of  SkiLah, 
that  attribute  which  tends  to  deftroy. 

As  few  of  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
perufing  the  Shafter,  we  lliall,  by  way  of  fpecinlen  fub- 
join  a  paffage  from  it,  which,  though  it  contains  tome 
metaphyfical  myftcries  concerning  the  creation,  yet  dif- 
covers  views  of  God  fo  enlightened  that  they  would  net 
difgrace  more  refined  nations.  The  palEige  which  we 
fhall  quote  is  the  firft  chapter  of  the  Shafter,  which  is 
a  dialogue  between  Brimha  the  Wifdom  of  the  Divini- 
ty, and  Narud  or  Reafon,  who  is  reprefented  as  the  fo.-i 
of  Brimha.  Narud  dedrei  to  be  inrtru<5ted  by  his  fa- 
ther ;  and  for  that  purpofc  puts  the  following  qujftions 
to  him  : 

"Narud.  O  father!  thou  firft  of  God,  thou  art  faid 
to  have  created  the  world,  and  thy  fen  Narud,  aftcn.lh- 
ed  at  what  he  beholds,  is  defirous  to  be  inftru<flcd  how 
all  thefe  things  were  made. 

"  Brimha.  Be  not  deceived,  my  fon  I  do  net  imagine 
that  I  was  the  creator  of  the  world,  independent  ot  the 
Divine  Mover,  v.'ho  is  the  great  originil  eifence  and 
creator  of  all  things.  Look,  therefore,  only  upon  mc 
as  the  ir.ftrument  of  the  great  -ujiil,  and  a  part  of  hi; 
being,  whom  he  called  forth  to  execute  his  eternal  de- 
figns. 

"  Narud.  What  fliall  we  think  of  God  ? 

"  Brimha.  Being  immaterial,  he  is  above  all  concep- 
tion ;  beir.g  invifible,  he  can  have  no  form  ;  bur,  from 
what  we  behold  in  his  works,  we  may  conclude  that  he 
i5  eternal,  omnipotent,  knowing  all  things  and  prefent 
everywhere. 

"  Narud.  How  did  God  create  the  world  ? 

"  Brimha.  AfFeflion  dwelt  with  God  from  all  eter- 
nity. It  was  of  three  different  kinds  ;  the  creative,  tlie 
preferving,  and  the  deftruflive.  This  firft  is  reprefent- 
ed  by  Brimha,  the  fecond  by  Biflien,  and  the  third  by 
Shibah.  You,  O  Narud !  are  taught  to  worfhip  all 
the  three  in  various  fhapes  and  likeneiFes,  as  the  Crea- 
tor, the  Preferver,  and  the  Deftroyer.  The  affeaion  of 
God  then  produced  power,  and  power,  at  a  proper  con- 
jun;ftion  of  time  and  fate,  embraced  goodnefs,  and  pro- 
duced matter.  The  three  qualities  then  aiSting  upon 
m;(tter,  produced  the  univerfe  in  the  following  manner; 
From  the  oppofite  aflirns  of  the  creative  ar.d  deflruc- 
tive  quality  in  matter,  felf-niotio}i  firft  arofe.  Self- 
motion  was  ot  three  kinds ;  the  firft  inclining  to  plafti- 
city,  the  fecond  to  difcord,  ar.d  the  third  to  reft.  The 
difcord,.nt  aft.ons  then  produced  the  Akaih  (a  kind  of 
celertial  eienier.t),  which  invifible  element  poifefTed  the 
quality  of  conveying  found  ;  it  produced  air,  a  palpable 
elemeni  ;  tire,  a  vifibie  element ;  water,  a  fluid  element'; 
and  earth,  a  folid  element. 

"  The  Afc.ilh  difperfeJ  itfelf  abroad.  Air  formed 
the  atmofpl.ere  ;  fire,  colkaing  itfelf,  bhzed  forth  in 
the  hoft  of  he-aven  ;  water  rofe  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  being  forced  from  beneath  by  the  gravity  f  f  tlTe 
latter  element.  Thus  bnke  forth  the  world  from  "the 
veil  of  darkssfi,  in  which  it  was  formerly  comp rchend- 
Uu  2  ed 
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Siullcr.     cJ  by  GoJ.      OiJcr  role  (  ver  the  ur.ivcilo.    'I'hc  Uvea 
^'"'"''''"^  heavens  were  formed,  ar.J  the  feven  worlJi  were  lixcd 
in  their  ['laces  ;   ihcie  to  remain  till  the  gre.it  dilFolu- 
ticn,  when  all  ihinjjs  (Lall  be  abfoib;d  into  Gcd. 

"  God  feeing  the  canh  in  full  bloom,  and  that  vege- 
tation was  ftroug  from  its  fccJs,  ealled  forth  for  the  firll 
time  intclleil,  wliichhe  endued  with  various  organs  and 
ihapes,  to  furra  a  diverfity  of  animals  upon  the  eaith. 
He  endued  the  Linlmali  with  five  fenfej ;  tceling,  feeing, 
inicUing,  tailing,  and  hearing  ;  but  to  man  lie  gave  je- 
iioLlion,  to  raife  him  above  the  beads  of  the  rield. 

"  The  creatures  were  created  male  and  ieniale,  that 
ihey  might  jnopagatc  their  fpecics  upon  ihi  ciith. 
Every  herb  bore  the  feed  t  f  its  kind,  that  the  wuild 
might  be  clothed  with  verdure,  and  all  animals  pio- 
\  ided  with  tood. 

'■  Nuivd.  What  doll  thou  mean,  O  father !  by  In- 

f.Ucft  ? 

"  Brlmha.  It  is  a  portion  i)f  the  great  foul  of  the 
univerfe  breathed  into  uU  creatures,  to  animate  them 
for  a  certain  tinic. 

"  NaruJ.  What  becomes  of  it  after  death  ? 

««  Brimha.  It  animates  other  bodies,  or  returns,  like 
a  drop,  into  that  unbounded  cccan  from  which  it  firlt 
arofe. 

"  Ncrud.  Shall  not  then  the  fouls  of  good  men  re- 
ceive rewards  ?  nor  the  fouls  vi  the  bad  meet  with  pu- 
nilhmsr.t  ? 

"  Brlmha.  The  fouls  of  men  are  diftinguifhed  from 
thofe  of  other  animals ;  for  the  firft  are  endued  with 
leafon,  and  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  right  and  wiong. 
If  therefore  man  (hall  adheie  to  the  iirll,  as  far  as  liis 
(lowers  (hall  e.\"end,  his  fc  ul,  when  difengaged  from  the 
body  by  death,  ihall  beabfnbed  into  tlie  divine  elfence, 
and  ihall  nsver  more  reanimate  flelh  :  But  the  fouls  of 
thofe  who  do  evil  are  not,  at  death,  dilengaged  liom 
all  the  elements.  They  arc  immediately  clothed  with 
a  body  of  fire,  air,  and  akalh,  in  which  they  are  for  a 
lime  punilhed  in  hell.  After  the  feaf  .n  of  their  grief 
is  over,  they  reanimate  other  bodies  j  but  till  they  fhall 
arrive  at  a  ft.Ue  ct  purity  thty  can  never  be  ablbibed 
into  God. 

"  Narud.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  abforbed  flate 
which  the  fouls  of  good  men  enjoy  after  death  ? 

"  Brlmha.  It  is  a  [larticipation  of  the  divine  nature, 
where  all  palilons  are  utterly  unknown,  and  where  con- 
icioulhefs  is  loft  in  blifs. 

•'  Narud-  Thou  fayeft,  O  father,  that  unlefs  the 
foul  is  pctfefily  jiure  it  cannot  be  abforbcd  into  God  : 
now,  as  the  adions  of  the  generality  of  men  are  partly 
good  and  partly  ^'ad,  whither  arc  their  fpirits  fent  im- 
mediately ai'ter  death? 

"  Brlmha.  They  muft  atone  for  their  crimes  in  hell, 
where  they  muft  remain  for  a  ipace  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  their  iniquities  ;  then  they  rife  to  hea- 
ven to  be  rewarded  for  a  time  ibr  their  viitues ;  and 
from  thence  they  will  return  to  the  world  to  reani- 
mate other  bodies. 

"  Narud.  Whi'.t  is  time  ? 

"  Brlmha.  Time  exifttd  fiom  all  eternity  wiih  God  : 
but  it  can  on!:'  be  eftimatcd  fmce  motion  was  produ- 
ced, and  orly  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  from  its  own 
COi^ftvmt  progrcfs. 

"  Norud.  How  long  fliall  this  woild  remain? 

•'  Brlmhcf.  Until  the  four  lungs  fliall  have  revolved. 


Then  Rudder  (the  fame  with  Skihah,  the  deilroying 
tjualiiy  of  God),  with  the  ten  fpirits  cf  dillblution, 
Ihall  roll  a  comet  under  the  moon,  that  Ihall  involve  all 
tilings  in  fire,  and  reduce  the  world  into  aihei.  God 
fliall  tlien  esift  alone,  for  matter  will  be  totally  annihi- 
lated." 

Tiiofe  who  defire  more  information  on  this  fubjeift 
miy  confult  Dow't  Hijiory  of  IndaJUn,  and  Hokveli's 
IntirtjUns   UlJhrKal  Events. 

SHAW  (Dr  Thomas),  known  to  tha  learned  world 
by  his  tr.iveU  to  Darbary  and  the  Lev-int,  was  bom  at 
Kendal  in  Weftmorcland  (Englind)  about  the  year 
1692.  He  was  ajjpoiuted  chaplain  to  ihe  Knglilh  con- 
ful  at  Algiers,  in  which  Itation  he  coniiiiued  lor  leveral 
years  ;  and  from  thence  look  proper  opportunities  of 
travelling  into  difrcrent  parts.  He  returned  in  1733; 
was  ckifled  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  publilhed 
t'.ie  account  of  his  travelb  at  Oxford,  folio,  173S.  In 
1740  he  was  nominated  principal  of  Si  Edniundh.dl, 
which  he  railed  from  a  ruinous  itate  by  his  munificence  ; 
and  was  regius  profelfor  of  Gieek  a:  Oxford  until  bis 
death,  which  happened  in  1751.  Dr  Clayton,  Bp.  <.f 
Clogher,  having  attacked  thele  Travels  in  his  D-'. 
fcriplion  of  Uie  Eaft,  Dr  Sliaw  publifhed  a  fupple- 
ment  by  way  oi  vindication,  which  is  incorporated 
into  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Travels,  prepared  by 
liimfeH,  and  publilhcd  in  410,   1757. 

SHAWLS,  arc  woollen  handkerchiefs,  an  tU  wide, 
and  near  two  long.  The  wool  is  fo  fine  and  filky, 
that  the  whole  handkerchief  may  be  contained  in  the 
two  hands  doled.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  Thibet  flie^p; 
but  fome  fay  that  no  wool  is  employed  but  that  of 
lambs  torn  from  the  belly  of  their  mother  before  the 
time  of  birth.  The  moll  beautiful  fhav\ Is  come  from 
Calhmire :  their  pjice  is  from  150  livres  (about  f.-t 
guineas)  to   1200  hvres   (or  L.  50  Stcrlirg.) 

In  the  TrantuiStions  of  the  Soci-ty  for  Encouraging 
Arts,  Mauufaifturts,  &;c.  fur  the  year  1792,  we  are  in- 
formed that  a  fhaivl  counterpane,  four  yards  fquare, 
manufaiflured  by  Mr  P.  J.  Knights  cf  Noiwith,  wa.s 
prclented  to  the  fociety  ;  and  that,  upon  examinati(;ii, 
it  appeared  to  be  of  greater  breadth  than  any  goods 
of  equal  flnenels  and  texture  that  had  ever  before  besa 
prefented  to  the  Ibciety,  or  to  their  knowledge  woven 
in  Engbnd.  The  Ihawls  of  Mr  Kmghts's  manufac- 
ture, it  is  faid,  can  fcarcely  be  diltinguifhed  from  In- 
dian fliawls,  though  they  can  be  afforded  at  one-twen- 
tieth part  of  the  price.  When  the  fhawl  is  16  quarters 
fquare,  Mr  Knights  fjys  it  may  be  retailed  at  L.  io  ; 
if  it  conlifted  of  12  quarters,  and  embioidered  as  the 
former,  it  will  colt  L.  15  ;  if  plain,  with  a  fringe  otly, 
a  fhawl  of  16  quarters  fquare  may  be  fold  at  L.  8.  t:  s. ; 
if  I  2  quarters  and  fringed,  at  L.  6.  6  s. 

Mr  Knights  maintains,  that  his  counterpane  cf  four 
yards  fquare  is  equal  in  beauty,  and  f  uperior  in  ftreiigth, 
to  the  Indian  counterpanes  which  are  fold  at  200  gui- 
neas. The  principal  confumption  of  this  cloth  is  in 
traindrellls  for  ladies  ;  as  likewife  for  long  fcarfs,  in 
imitation  of  the  real  Indian  fcaifs,  which  are  f.'ld  from 
1^.  60  to  L.  80  ;  whereas  fcarfs  of  this  fabric  are  fold 
foi  as  many  Ihillings,  and  the  ladies'  fquare  fhawls  in 
proportion. 

SHEADING,  a  riding,  titliing,  or  divifion,  in  tlie 
Iftc  of  Man  ;  the  whole  ifland  being  divided  into  fix 
Ihsadings  ;  in  every  one  of  which  is  a  coroner  or  chief 
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EhczrliU  co:;(lable,  Eppointed  by  ihe  tlcllvery  of  a  rod  at  tht  wi- 
ll nual  cunvcuiion. 
^^T-  tHEARBILL,  the  Rhyschops  Nigra  of  Linnxus, 
the  BUck  SMimiair  ol  Peniiaiu  and  Lath.ini,  and  Cul- 
>iuater  ol  Caidby,  l:s  bill  is  much  coniprcU'ed ;  the 
edges  are  ihaip ;  the  lower  mandible  is  foui  inches  and 
ii  hull  long  ;  llic  upper  only  three;  the  bale  red  ;  the 
lelt  i^  bhick  :  the  tcrchead,  chin,  from  ol  the  neck,  the 
brc.ifl,  and  belly,  are  white  :  tlu  head  and  vvliole  upper 
pdirt  of  the  boJy  are  bUclt :  the  wings  are  of  the  lanic 
colour  :  the  lower  part  of  the  inn;r  webi  of  the  pri- 
uui'ies  is  uhtte  :  tlic  tail  is  llurt,  and  a  little  forLeJ  ; 
Uie  niidJL  leathers  are  dulky  ;  the  others  are  wiiite  oa 
their  fides  :  the  Lys  are  weak  and  red  :  the  Irn^tli  is 
one  toot  eight  inches :  the  extent  ii  tlirce  tcct  leven 
i.ichis.  It  inhabits  America  fiom  New  York  to  Gui- 
aaa.  It  Ikims  uiinljly  alo^ig  tlie  water,  with  its  under 
mandible  jult  beneath  the  lurface,  feeding  oa  the  infciSs 
iiiid  fniall  tilh  as  it  proceeds.  It  frequents  alio  oyllcr- 
bankt  ;  its  bill  being  p;irtly  like  that  of  llie  oylUr- 
cjtclier,  adapted  for  pieying  on  thole  lh;ll  filh. 

bHLATrilNG,  in  thi  fea-language,  is  the  cafing 
that  part  ol  a  rtup  which  is  to  be  under  water  with  lii- 
boafd  of  an  inch  thick  ;  fiift  l.i)inghair  and  tar  mixed 
together  under  the  boards,  and  then  nailing  tiiem  on, 
in  order  to  prevent  worms  from  eating  ihe  Ihip's  bot- 
tom.— iahips  of  war  are  now  generally  (heathed  witli 
copper  :  but  copper  iheathing  is  liable  to  be  ci'rroded 
by  the  ailion  ot  fait  water,  and  fimething  is  ftili  want- 
ing to  eticvt  this  purpofe.  It  ij  very  probable  that  tar 
might  aiifwer  very  well. 

In  the  Corniih  mines,  copper  or  brafs  pnmps  are 
often  placed  in  the  deepell  parts,  iinJ  are  conleqiiently 
cxpofcd  to  the  vitriolic  or  ether  mineral  waters  with 
which  feme  of  thele  mines  abound,  and  which  are  known 
to  have  a  much  llronger  eff^iS  on  copper  than  fea-wa- 
ler.  Thefe  pumps  are  generally  about  fix  feet  long, 
and  are  Icrewed  together,  and  ma.ie  tight  by  the  inter- 
pofuion  ol  a  ring  of  lead,  and  the  joinings  are  aftcr- 
wariii  tarred.  One  of  thefe  pumps  was  fo  much  cor- 
loded  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  ufe  ;  but  ihe  fpots  of  lar, 
which  by  accident  had  dropped  on  it,  prefer ved  t!ie 
parts  they  covered  from  the  aftion  of  t!ie  water,  '^rhefe 
IirojoSed  in  fome  places  more  th.in  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ; 
and  the  joints  were  fo  far  defended  by  the  thin  coat  of 
tar,  that  it  was  as  jierfefl  as  when  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  manufafturcr.  If  tar  thus  etfe<51ually  de- 
fends copper  fiom  thefe  acrimonious  waters,  ca;i  there 
jeinain  a  doubt  of  its  prcferving  it  from  the  much  mild- 
tr  waters  of  the  fea? 

SHEATS,  In  a  (hip,  are  ropes  bent  to  th?  clews  of 
the  fails  ;  fcrving  in  the  lower  fails  to  haul  aft  the  clews 
«.f  the  fail ;  but  in  topiails  they  ferve  to  haul  home  the 
clew  of  the  lal  clofe  to  the  yard  arm. 

SHEEP,  in  zoology.     Sie  Ovis  and  Wool. 

Amongft  the  various  animals  with  which  Divine  Pio- 
vidence  has  llored  the  world  for  the  ufe  of  m.in,  none  is 
to  he  fouod  more  innocent,  mora  ufeful,  or  more  valua^ 


able,  than  the  fn^cp.  The  Ihecp  fujiplics  us  with  food 
and  clothing,  and  findj  ample  employment  for  our 
poor  at  ail  times  and  f?afoni  of  the  year,  whereby  a 
\ariety  o(  irianufa^tuies  of  woollen  cloth  is  carried  on 
without  interruption  to  d^nuftic  comfort  and  lofi  to 
fiiendly  li.ciety  or  injury  to  liealih,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
many  (.thcr  occupatiaus.  Every  1.  ck  c.f  wod  that 
growi,  on  its  back  becomes  ihi  means  of  fupport  to 
Ibp'.ei-s,  dycis  pickers,  fc ouicr-,,  fciibb'.ers,  carders 
combers,  fpl  ii.er s,  fp.-okrs,  uarpcrs.qutekis,  weavers, 
iull.rs,  tucksis,  biiil-r:,  Ihearn.en,  i>iefli.Ms,  tlothi-.r., 
and  packers,  who,  one  after  anctl;er,  luniblc  and  to.'s, 
and  tiviil,  and  bake,  and  boil,  thi,  r<w  matoriil,  till 
they  have  t.ich  exlia-fted  a  liveliliood  out  of  it;  ar.d 
then  Comes  tlie  m.-ri-iianr,  who,  in  Ills  turn,  Ihips  it  (in 
its  h'^hell  (la'.e  of  improv^nicn-)  to  all  qiiartcii  of  tie 
gl.ibe,  from  whence  he  brings  back  every  kind  of  relics 
to  hi»  country,  in  return  for  ihit,  valuable  coniBiodity 
whith  the  flieep  aflbrds. 

Bcfidcs  this,  tlie  ufelul  ani.iial,  after  being  deprived 
of  his  coat,  produces   another    a;;:iiii(l    the  next  year  ; 
and  v.hen  we  are  hungry,   and    kill  him  for  food,  l.e 
gives  up  his  Ikin  to  employ  the  fell-monfreis  and  paich- 
nient-niakcrs,  who  fupply  us  with  a  durable  material  for 
Iccuring  our  eftates,  rights,  and  pofleffions ;  and  if  our 
enemies  take  the  field  againft  us,  fupfl'es  us  with    a 
powerful   inftrument   for  roufing  our  courage  tD  repel 
their  attacks.     When   the  parchment-maker  has  taken 
as  much  of  the  fkin  as  he  can  ufe,  the  glue -maker  ccmes 
after  and  picks  up  every  moifel  that  is  left,  and  there- 
with fupplies  a    m.itcrial  for  the  carpenter  and  cabi- 
net-maker, which   they    cannot  do  v.-ithout,  and  which 
is  elfenlially  necelfarv  before  we  can  have  e'.ecmt  furni- 
ture in  our  hcufes  ;  tables,  chairs,  looking  glaffes,  and  a 
hundred  other  articles  of  convenience  :  and  when  the 
winter  nights  come  on,  while  ve  are  deprived  of  the 
cheering  light  of  tlie  fun,  the  fheep  fupplies  us  v  ith  a  i 
artifici-il  mode  of  light,  whereby  we  prefervc  every  p'c.i- 
fure  of  domeftic  fociety,  and  with  wliofe  alTiflance  we 
can  continue  our  work,  or  wtite  or  read,  and   improve 
our  n.inds,  or  enjoy  the  focial  mirth  of  cur  tables.  An- 
other part  of  the  flaughtercd  animal  fup>plies  us  with  an 
ingredient  rectlFary  for  making  good  common  foap,  a 
ufeful  flore  for  producing  cle  mlinefs  in  every  family-, 
rich    or    poor.     Neidier    need     tlie    horns  be  thrown 
away  ;  for  they  are  converted  by  the  bultrnmakcrs  and 
turners  into  a  cheap  kind  of  buttons,  tips  for  bows, 
and  many  uf.ful  ornaments.     From  the  very  trotters 
an  oil  is  extra>5led  ufeful  for  many  purpofes,  and  they 
afford  good  food   v.hcn  baked  in  an  oven. 

Even  the  bones  are  ufeful  alfo  ;  for  by  a  late  inven- 
tion of  Dr  Higgins,  they  are  foiind,  when  reduced  to 
afhes,  to  be  an  ufeful  and  elTential  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  fineil  artificial  flone  in  ornamental  woik 
for  chimney-pieces,  cornices  of  rooms,  houfes,  &c. 
whjcli  renders  the  compofition  more  durable  by  effcc- 
tu.illy  preventing  its  cracking  (a). 

Jf  it  is  oLjided  to  the  meek  inoffenfive  creature,  that 

he 
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(a1  Any  cuiions  perfon  would  be  much  en'crtaincd  to  fije  the  maniifaftnry  of  bone-afli,  now  carried  rn  by 
Mr  Minilh  of  White-chipel,  New  Road,  wherein  the  b  nes  of  (heep  and  cows  undergo  many  ingenious  prorelfes, 
I.  There  is  a  mill  to  break  them  ;  2.  A  cauldron  to  extrafi  tli«ir  oil,  marrow,  and  fat  ;  3.  A  reverberalory  to  heat 
ihem  red-hot ;  4-  An  oven   for  thofe  b">n;s  to  moulder  to  aOies ;  5.  A  fli'l  to  colleif  the  fames  of  the  burnt 

bones 
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hs  is  espjnTivc  while  liv-ng,  in  eating  up  rur  graf?, 
&-.  it  ni;iy  he  anfwercd  that  it  is  q-iits  tlie  contrary  ; 
for  he  can  tc.-d  where  every  other  animal  has  been  be- 
fore him  anJ  grazed  all  ihey  ctnild  find  ;  and  that  it  lie 
t. ikes  a  1  ttle  grafs  on  our  downs  or  in  our  fisldshe 
amply  repays  us  fiT  every  bl^dc  of  grafs  in  the  riclmels 
of  ihe  manure  which  he  leaves  behind  him.  He  pro- 
tecls  the  hands  from  tiiecild  wi-.ury  blall.by  pioviding 
them  with  '.he  fof;efl  leather  gloves.  Kvcry  gentle- 
nun's  library  is  alfj  indebted  to  him  for  the  neat  bind- 
ing rf  his  books,  for  the  Ihra'.Ii  of  his  fword,  and  fcir 
cafes  for  his  inftruments  ;  in  (horr,  nut  to  be  tedious  in 
menticnlnor  the  various  ufes  of  leather,  tliere  is  hardly 
any  furniture  or  utenfil  t  f  life  but  the  llieep  contri- 
butes to  render  either  more  ufefu!,  convenient,  or  orna- 
mental. 

As  th.e  fheep  is  fo  valuable  an  animal,  every  piece  of 
inforniation  concerning  the  proper  method  ot  managing 
it  mull  be  of  importance.     It  will  not  therefore  be  ufe- 
lefs  nor  uneniertaining  to  give  fome  account  of  the  man- 
ner of  maniging  Iheep  in  Spain,  a  country  famous  lor 
*       J.  producing  die  bell  wool  in  the  world. 
th"spaiiifli       ^"  Spa  n  lliere  are  two  kinds  of  Iheep  :   the  coarfe- 
Ihcep.  woollcd  iheep,  which  always  remain    in    their  n  itive 

country,  and  are  houfed  every  night  in  winter  ;  and  the 
fine-woc)led  flieep,  whicli  are  always  in  the  open  air, 
and  travel  every  fummer  from  the  cool  mountains  ot  the 
nirthern  parts  of  Spain,  to  feed  in  winter  on  the  fouth- 
ern  warm  plains  of  Andalufia,  Mancha,  and  Ellrama- 
dura.  Of  thefe  latter,  it  appears  from  accurate  com- 
put.itions,  that  there  are  about  five  millions  (d)  ;  and 
that  the  wool  and  flelli  of  a  flock  of  lo.oco  iheep  pro- 
duce yearly  about  24  reals  a  head,  or  about  the  value 
.  ol"i2  Englilh  fixpences,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
owner,  three  to  the  king,  and  the  other  eight  are  aU 
lowed  for  the  expences  of  p^fture,  tytlies,  (liepherds, 
dogs,  fait,  fliearing,  Sec.  Ten  ihoufand  llieep  form  a 
flock,  which  is  divided  into  ten  tribes,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  one  perfon,  who  has  abfolute  dominion 
over  fifty  fhepherds  and  fifty  dogs. 

M.  Bourgoanne,  a   French  gentleman,  who  refided 

many  years    in  Spain,  and  diredled  his  inquiries  chiefly 

to  the  civil  government,  trade,  and  manufacflures,  of 

g  that  country,  gives  the   following  account  of  the  wan- 

anne'f  Tra-  ''^fifg  ftieep  of  Segovia.     "  It  is  (lays  he)  in  the  neigh- 

vcls.vol.  i.   bnuring  mountains  that  a  part   of  the  wandering  fheep 

tS3-  feed  during   the  fine  feafon.     They  leave  them  in  the 

month  of  Odlober,  pafs  over  ihofe  which    feparate  the 

two  Cnftiles,  crofs  New  Calfile,  and  difperfe  themfelves 

in  the  plains  of  Ellramadura  and  Andalufia.    For  ibme 

years  pall  thofe  of  tlie  two  Cslliles,  which  are  v;ithin 

reach  of  the  Sierra-Morena,  go  tliither  to  pais  the  win- 
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ter;  \vhi:h,  in  t!  at  part  cf  Spain,  is  more  mild:  the 
length  of  their  day's  journey  is  in  proportion  to  the 
palturc  ihey  meet  with.  They  travel  in  flocks  fiom 
icoo  to  1200  in  number,  under  die  condud  of  two 
(liepherds ;  one  of  whom  is  called  the  Maycral,  the 
other  the  Zct;,i/.  When  arrived  at  the  place  of  their 
dellination,  they  are  diftributed  in  tlie  paftures  pievi- 
ouily  adigncd  them.  They  return  in  die  monih  of 
April ;  and  whether  it  be  habit  or  natural  inllln.fl  that 
draws  them  towards  the  climate,  which  at  this  feafon 
becomes  moll  proper  for  them,  the  intiuielude  which 
they  manifell  might,  in  cafe  of  need,  ferve  as  an  alma- 
nac to  iheir  conduiflors." 

Mr  Arthur  Young,  in  that  patriotic  work  which  he 
conduced  with  great  induliry  and  judgment,  the  An- 
nals of  Agriculture,  gives  us  a  very  accurate  and  inte- 
relling  account  of  the  Pyreneanor  Catalonian  flietp. 

"  On  the  northern  ridge,  bearing  to  the  weft,  are 
the  pallures  of  the  Spanilh  flocks.  This  ridge  is  not, 
however,  the  whole;  there  are  two  other  mountains, 
quite  in  a  different  fituation,  and  the  Iheep  travel  from 
one  to  anodier  as  the  pallurage  is  Ihort  or  plenTiful.  I 
examined  the  foil  of  thefe  mountair  pallures,  and  iound 
it  in  general  ftony  ;  what  in  tlie  well  of  England  would 
he  called  ■Af.one  brajl,  with  fi  ine  mixture  of  loam,  and 
in  a  few  places  a  little  peaty.  The  plants  are  many  of 
them  untouched  by  the  (heep  ;  many  ferr.s,  narcilfus, 
violets,  &c.  but  burnet  (potcrium  f.uigniforba)  and  the 
na; row-leaved  plaintain  ( plant. igolance-jlata)  were  eaten, 
as  may  be  luppofed,  cicfe.  I  looked  fur  trefoils,  but 
found  icarcely  any :  it  was  very  apparent  that  f<-il  and 
peculiarity  of  heibage  had  little  to  do  in  rendering  thefc 
heights  proper  for  iheep.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, the  ti  ps  of  mountains  half  the  height  of  thefc 
(for  we  were  above  fnow  in  J.ily)  are  bogs,  all  aie  lo 
which  I  have  feen  in  our  illands,  or  at  leail  the  pro- 
portion of  dry  land  is  very  trifling  to  that  v/hich  is  ex- 
tremely wet :  Here  they  are  in  general  very  dry.  Now 
a  great  range  of  dry  land,  let  the  plai.ts  be  what  they 
may,  will  in  every  country  fuit  iheep.  The  Hock  is 
brought  eveiy  night  to  one  Ipot,  which  is  fituated  at 
the  end  of  the  valley  on  the  river  I  have  mentioned,  and 
near  the  port  or  pail'age  ofricada:  it  is  a  level  ipot 
fheltered  from  all  winds.  The  foil  is  S  or  9  inches  deep 
of  old  dung,  not  at  all  inclofed  :  from  the  fredoom  If'  m 
wood  all  around,  it  feems  to  be  chofen  partly  forfai'ety 
againd  wolves  and  hears.  Near  it  is  a  very  large  Hone, 
or  lather  a  rock,  fallen  from  the  mountain.  This  the 
fhepherds  have  taken  for  a  flieltcr,  and  have  built  a  hut 
againll  it ;  their  beds  are  flieep  fkins,  and  their  door  ia 
fniall  that  they  crawl  in.  I  law  no  place  for  fire  ;  but 
they  have  it,  fince  they  drefs  here  the  flcflj  of  their  iheep, 

and 
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bones  into  a  brown  fluid,  from  whence  hartfhorn  is  made  ;  6.  Furnaces  for  making  parts  thereof  into  Glauber's 
falts  ;  7.  A  fand  heat  containing  twelve  jars,  for  colleiflinga  cryftallizir.g  vapour  into  I'al-ammoiiiac. 

(b)  In  the  16th  century  the  travelling  fheep  were  ellimated  at  i'even  millions:  under  Philip  III.  the  number 
was  diminilhed  to  two  millions  and  a  half.  Ullariz,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  this  cei.tuv,  nadi  it  amount 
to  four  millions.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  at  prefent  it  does  not  exceed  five  millions.  If  to  this  number  the 
eight  millions  of  (lationary  fheep  be  added,  it  will  make  nearly  thirteen  millions  1  f  ajimals,  all  ni.  ra  n.riry 

to  the  true  interefts  of  Spain,  for  the  advantage  of  a  few  individuals.  For  the  proprietors  cif  ftatii  n^ry  nocks 
alio  have  privileges  which  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the  members  of  tlie  Mella.  According  ti  Air  q  eb.ii.  Spain 
contains  eight  millions  of  fine-woolled  fheep,  ten  millions  of  coarfe-woolled,  and  five  hundred  thoufand  bulls,  oxea 
and  cows. 
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and  in  the  night  fometimes  keep  ofT  the  hears,  by  wliirl- 
ing  fire-brands  :  four  of  them  belonging  in  the  flock 
mentioned  above  lie  here.  I  viewed  their  flock  very  care- 
fully, and  by  means  of  our  guide  and  interpreter,  made 
fonie  inquiries  of  the  fticpherds,  which  they  anfwered 
rca.lily,  and  very  civilly.  A  Spaniard  at  VenafijiM,  a 
city  in  the  Pyrenees,  gives  600  livrcs  Frencli  (the  livre 
is  loid.  Eiiglifli)  a-year  for  the  pallurage  of  this  flock 
of  2000  flieep.  In  the  winter  lie  fends  them  into  tlie 
lower  patts  of  Catalonia,  a  journey  of  12  or  13  days, 
and  when  the  fnow  is  melted  in  the  fpring,  they 
nre  conduced  back  again.  They  are  the  whole  year 
kept  in  motion,  and  moving  from  fpot  to  fpot,  which 
is  owing  to  the  great  range  they  everywhere  liave  of 
palliire.  They  are  always  in  the  open  air,  never  l:oufed 
or  under  cover,  and  never  title  of  any  food  but  what 
ibey  can  find  on  tlie  Iiills. 

"  Four  lliepherds,  and  from  four  to  fix  large  Spanifli 
dogs,  have  the  care  of  thi>  flock  :  the  latter  are  in  France 
ciiled  cf  the  Pyrenees  breed  ;  they  are  black  and  white, 
t  f  the  fize  f  f  a  large  wolf,  a  large  head  and  neck,  arm- 
ed with  collars  (hick  with  iron  fpikes.  No  wolf  can  Hand 
againll  them  ;  but  bears  are  more  potent  advetfaries: 
it'  a  bear  can  reach  a  tr:e,  he  is  fafe  ;  he  rifes  on  liis  hind 
l.gs,  with  his  bick  to  the  tree,  and  fets  the  dogs  at  de- 
fiance. In  the  light  the  iliepherds  rely  entirely  on 
iheirdogs;  tut  on  hearing  tliem  bArk  are  ready  with 
firi  arms,  as  the  dogs  laicly  bark  if  a  bear  is  not  at 
land.  I  was  fuip-ifed  to  find  tliat  tliey  are  fed  only 
villi  bread  and  milk.  The  head  lliej  herd  is  paid  120 
livres  a-year  wages  and  brcid  ;  the  others  80  livics  and 
bread.  But  they  are  allowed  to  keep  goats,  of  which 
they  have  many  whicli  they  milk  every  day.  Their  food 
is  milk  and  bread,  except  the  fltfli  of  fuch  flicep  or 
l.imbs  as  accidents  g've  them.  The  head  fhepheid 
Keeps  rn  the  m.')untain  tr.p,  or  an  elevated  fpot,  from 
whence  he  can  the  bctcr  fee  around  while  the  flock  tra- 
verfjs  the  didiTitics.  In  doing  this  die  flieep  are  cx- 
j.ofed  to  great  danger  in  places  that  are  ftony ;  for  by 
walking  among  tli;  rocks,  and  cfpecially  t'le  goats, 
ihey  move  the  ftones,  wliich,  tolling  down  the  hills, 
;icquire  an  accelerated  force  enough  to  knock  a  man 
doun,  und  fliicp  are  of:en  killed  by  them  ;  )et  we  fiw 
}iow  alert  tliey  were  to  avoid  I'uch  flones,  and  cautiouf- 
ly  on  their  guard  againft  th.em.  I  examined  the  flieep 
attentively.  Tliey  arc  in  general  polled,  but  ibme  have 
liorns ;  which  in  the  rams  turn  backwards  behind  the 
cars  and  prrjeft  half  a  circle  firward  ;  the  ewes  horns 
turn  alfo  behind  the  ear;,  hut  do  not  projetS  :  the  legs 
white  or  reddilh  ;  fpeckled  faces,  fime  white,  fom; 
reddilli  ;  they  would  wc'gh  fa',  I  reckon,  on  an  average, 
from  15  lb.  to  18  lb.  a  q  larter.  Some  tails  fliort,  fonie 
1  -ft  1  mg.  A  few  black  iheep  among  them  :  fotr.e  with 
a  very  little  tuft  of  wool  on  their  fo.-eheads.  On  the 
whole  they  refemble  thofe  on  the  South  Downs ;  tl;eir 
legs  are  as  fliort  as  thofe  of  that  bleed  ;  a  point  which 
merits  cbfervation,  as  they  travel  fo  much  and  fo  well. 
'iTieir  Ihape  is  very  good  \  round  ribs  and  flat  flraight 
backs ;  and  would  with  us  be  reckoned  handfome 
Ihccp;  all  in  good  order  and  flefh.  In  order  t  >  be  Itiil 
better  acquainted  with  them,  I  defired  one  of  tlie  fhep- 
licrds  to  catch  a  ram  for  me  to  feel,  and  evamine  the 
wool,  which  I  found  very  thick  and  good  of  the  card- 
ing fort,  as  may  be  fup pofed.     I  took  a  fpecimen  of  it, 
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and  alfo  c^f  a  hoggit,  or  lamb  of  laft  year.  In  regard  Shetp. 
to  the  mellow  foftne!"s  under  the  (l;in,  which,  in  Mr  ^■^'"■^'""— 
Bakewell's  opinion,  is  a  ftrong  indication  of  a  good 
breed,  with  a  difpofition  to  fatten,  he  liad  it  in  a  much 
fupcrior  degree  to  many  of  our  Englilh  breeds,  to  the 
full  as  mud)  fo  as  the  South  Downs,  which  are  for  that 
point  the  bed  Ihort-woolled  flue])  which  I  know  in 
England.  The  fleece  was  (in  his  back,  and  weighed,  as 
I  guc;L-d,  about  8  lb.  Englllh  ;  but  the  average,  they 
fay,  of  tlic  flock  is  from  four  to  live,  as  I  calculated  Ly 
TeJucing  the  Catalonian  pound  of  12  cz.  to  ours  of  16, 
and  is  all  fold  to  the  French  at  30  s.  the  lb.  French.  Tliis 
ram  had  the  wool  cl  t)ie  back  part  cf  the  neck  tied  clofe, 
and  the  upper  tiift  tied  a  fecond  knot  by  way  of  orna- 
ment ;  nor  do  they  ever  Ihear  this  part  of  the  fleece  for 
that  leafon  :  we  faw  fevcral  in  the  flock  with  this  fpc- 
cies  of  decoration.  They  faid  that  this  lam  would  fell 
in  Catalonia  for  20  livics.  A  circumllance  which  can- 
not be  too  much  commended,  and  deleives  nn  veiful 
imitation,  is  the  extreme  docili;y  they  acculloni  them 
to.  When  I  dclucd  the  llicphcrd  to  catch  one  of  his 
rams,  I  fuppcfed  he  would  do  it  with  his  crool;,  or  pin- 
bably  rot  be  able  t  >  do  it  at  all  ;  but  he  walked  into 
the  flock,  and  fingling  cut  a  ram  and  a  goat,  bid  ihtnx 
follow  him,  which  they  did  immediately  ;  and  he  talk- 
ed to  them  while  they  were  obeying  him,  holding  cut 
his  hand  as  if  to  give  them  fbrrcthing.  By  this  method 
he  brought  me  the  ram,  vhich  I  caught,  ar.d  bdd  with- 
out difliculty."  5 

The  btft  fort  of  Oieep  for  fine  wool  are  thofe  bred  Wfiitftitep 
in  Herefordfl.ire,  Devcnfh  re,  and  Worcenerlljire  ;  but  j'™''""',^'' 
they  are  fmall,  and  black-faced,  and  bear  but  a  fmall 
qnantity.  Warwick,  Leicefterfliire,  Buckingham,  and 
Northamptonfhire,  breed  a  large-boned  fheep,  of  the 
befl  fliape  and  deepelt  Enghlli  wool.  The  marfhes 
of  Lincolnfh're  breed  a  very  lar^e  kind  of  fhcep,  luit 
their  w.  ol  is  not  good,  unlefs  the  breed  be  mended  by 
l)ringing  in  flieep  of  other  countries  among  thfm,  whicli 
is  a  fcheme  of  lat;  very  profitably  followed  there.  In 
that  county  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  give  fifty  gui- 
neas f.r  a  ram,  and  a  guiiiea  fcr  the  adm'fllon  cf  an 
ewe  to  one  of  thefe  valuable  male?,  or  twenty  guineas 
for  the  ufe  of  it  for  a  certain  number  of  ewes  during 
one  feafon.  Suffolk  alio  breeds  a  very  valuable  kind 
cf  Iheep.  The  north.ern  counties  in  gener;il  b-'eed  flieep 
with  long  but  hairy  wool :  however,  the  wool  whicli 
is  taken  from  the  neck  and  fnnulders  of  the  Yorklh'rr 
flieep  is  ufed  for  mixing  with  Spanilh  wool  in  fme- 
of  their  fineft  cloths. 

Wales  be?.rs  a  fmall  hardy  kind  of  fheep,  which  has. 
the  hefl  taflcd  flefli,  but  the  worff  wool  of  all.  Nrver- 
thele^s  it  is  of  more  exterUive  uTe  than  the  fincfl  Sego- 
vian  fleeces  ;  for  the  benefit  ol  the  flannel  manufaflure 
is  univerfally  known.  The  fheep  of  Ireland  vary  like 
thofe  of  Great  Biitain  :  thofe  of  the  fouth  and  eall  be-- 
ing  large  and  their  flefh  rank  :  thofe  of  the  north  and 
the  mountainous  parts  fmall  and  their  flelh  fweet.  'I'he 
fleeces  in  the  faine  manner  differ  in  degrees  cf  value. 
Scotland  breeds  a  fmall  kind,  and  their  fleeces  are 
coarfe. 

But  the  new  Leicefterlliire  breed  is  tlie  moil  fafhion- 
ab'c,  and  oi  courfe  the  mod  profitable  breed  in  the 
ifland.  Jofeph  Altom  of  Clifton,  who  raifed  himlelf 
from  a  plough-boy,  was  the  firfl  who  diftinauiihed  him- 

ftii; 
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ShcT».     fdf  in  ihe  r.iJlar.J  counties  of  EnglAnJ  for  a  fuperirr  circale,  wh:n  fully  ut,  takes  a  remartabla  form  ;  much      Sicff. 
'~^^''^'~'  breed  of  iheep.     How  hi  improved  his  breed  is  not  wiJcr  than  it  is  deep,  and  ^Imoll  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  ""'"^''^^ 
known  ;  b-.:t  it"ra^c".iflomary  for  em-nent  firnfrsinhis  Full  on  the  Ihouldcr,  widell  on  the  ribs,    n.^rm  <  ins^ 
time  to'fjo  to  Clif'on  in  fiim'mcr  to  ch:infcaiid  piirchafe  with  a  regular  curve  towards  the  tail  ;    appro;iching 
r.im-lam"bs,  for  which  they  piid  two  or  three  guineas,  the  fcrm  of  the  turtle  nearer  pcihaps   than   any  other 
This  man  was  fiicccedeJ  by  Mr  CHk;\rell  ;  «nd  it  riT.y  animal.    I  he  pelt  is  thin,  and  the  tail  ftnall.    The  wool 
reaf  T.ably  be  fuppofed  that  the  breed,  by  means  of  Al-  is  (horter  than  long  wrols  in  general,  but  much  longer 
to;n*s  flock,  htd  paffed  ths  firfl  (l:^ge  of  improvement  th.in  the  middle  w.  ols  ;  the  ordinary  length  of  Itapla 
before  Mr  Bakcwell's  tim?.     Still,  h  nvever,  it  muft  be  five  to  feveii    niches,    varying  much    in    finencfs  and 
acknowledged,  th.it  the  Leicefterlhire   breed  ol   fticep  weight."                                                                                            9 
owes  its  prefent  high  ftate  of  improvement  to  the  ab'.ii-  This  breed  AirpafTes  every  other  in  bcnuty  of  form  ;  F»"fn  re- 
ty  and  care  of  Mi  Bakewell.  l5i«y  a-e  *""'!  and  weighty  in  the  fore-quarters  ;  and  are  "'"^'^^^ 
Acccuntof      "  The  manner  in  which  Mr  Baliewell  raifeJ  his  (hee?  remarkable  for  fmalincfs  of  bone.     Mr  Marlhal,  who        * 
Mr  filke-"' to  the  degree  (if  celebrity  in  which  they  defervedly  (land,  has  been  of  fo  much    benefit    to  agriculture  and  his 
well's          is,  riotwi-hftanding  the  recentnefs  of' the  improvement,  country  by  his  public.ntior.s,  informs  us,  in  his  Rural 
hrced.     _    an^j  its  being  done  in  the  day  of  thcufands  nnv.-  living,  Economy  of  the  Midland  Counties,  that  he  has  feen  a 
Marmairs   ^  ^y^-^^  -^^  difpute  ;   even  amon^  men  high  in  the  pro-  rib   of  a  fheep  of  this  breed  ccntralled  with  one  of  a 
CountU:'!     fed^ion,   and  living  in  the  very  diftri^  in  which  the  im-  Norfolk  fheep  :  the  difparity  was   Itriking  ;  die  latter 
vol.  i.'  ''    provcment  has  been  carried  on  !  nearly  twice  the  fize  ;   while  the  meat   which  covered 
p.  38i.            «  Scm;  are  of  opinion  that  he  effeaed  it  by  a   crofs  the  former  was  three  times  the  thicknel's  :  confequently 
7         with  the  Wilifliire  breed  ;  an  improbable  idea,  as  their  the  proportion  of  meat  to  bone  was  in  the  one  incom- 
How  it  is     form  altogether  contradifls  it:  others,  that  the   Rye-  parably  rrreater  than  in   the  other.     Therefore,  in  this 
[m''r°ved     'a"J  breed  were  ufed  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  with  fome  point  of  view,  the  improved  breed  has  a  decided  pre- 
improve      (j,,,^  „f  probability.     If  any  crofs  whatever   was  ufed,  ference  :    for    furely  while    mankind    continue  to    eat 
the  Ryelard  breed,  whether  we    view   the  form,  the  f^efh  and  throw  away  bone,  the   former  mull  be,  to 
fi/»,  die  wool,  the  flcfh,  or  the  fatting  quality,  is  the  the  confumer  at  lead,  the  more  valuable, 
mod  probable  indrument  of  improvement.  The  criteiicns  of  good  and  bad  flefh  while  the  ani- 
"  Thefe    ideas,    however,    are  regiftered  merely  as  mal  is  alive  differ  in  different  fpecies,  and  are  not  pro- 
matters  of  opinion.      It   is    more  tlian  probable  that  perly  fettled  in  the  fame  fpecies.     One  fuperior  breeder 
Mr  Bakewell  alone  is  in  prlTflllon  of  the  feveral  mi-  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  flelh  is  not  loofe,  it  is  cf  courfe 
i.utii  of  improvement ;  and  the  public  can  only  hope  good  ;  holding,  that  the  flefh  of  fheep  is  never  found 
that  at  a  proper  time  the  fails  may  be  communica-  in  a  Hate  of  liardnefs,  like  that  of  ilj-flefhed    cattle: 
ted  for  the  direflion  of  future  improvers.  while  others  make  a  fourfold  diftin<9ion  of  the  flefh  of 
"  Whenever  this  fhall  take  place,  it  will  mofl  probably  fheep;    as  loofenefs    mellownefs,   firmnefs,  hardnefs  : 
come  out  that  no  croi's    with  any  alien  breed  whatever  confidering  the  firfl:  and  the  laft  equally  exceptionable, 
has  been  ufed  ;  but  that  the  improvement  has  been  ef-  and  the  fecond  and  third  equally  defirable ;  a  happy  mix- 
fefled    by  fele>5ling  individuals  from  kindred,  breeds ;  tute  of  tlie  two  being  deemed  the  point  of  perfeAiop. 
from   the  feveral  breeds  or  varieties  of  long-woolled  The  flefh  of  fheep,  when  flaughtered,   is  well  kiio\vn 
fheep,  with  which  Mr  Bakewell    was    furrounded  on  to  be  of  various  qualities.     Some  is  compofed  of  large 
alraod  every  fide,  and  by  breeding-,  inanHm  (c),  with  coarfe  grains,  interfperfed  with  wide  empty  pores  like 
this  feleaion:   folicitonfly  fcizing  the  fuperior  acciden-  a  fponge  :  others,  of  large  grains,  with  wide  pores  fill- 
tal  vaiieties  produced  ;  afTociatmg  thefe  varieties;  and  ed  with  fat  ;  others,  of  fine  dole  grains,  with  fmaller 
fliU  continuing  to  felect,  with  judgment,  the  fuperior  pores  filled  with  fat:  and  a  fourth,  of  clofe  grains,  with- 
jj         individuals.  out  any  intermixture  of  fatnefs. 
Dcfcription      "  It  now  remains  to  give  a  defcription  of  the  fuperior  The  flefh  of    fheep,    when  dreffed,  is  equally  well 
of  his  ewes  clafs   of  individuals  of  this  breed  efpecially  ewes  and  known  to  pofTefs  a  variety  of  quahties :  fome  mutton  is 
andwea-     .vveathers,  in  full  condition,  but  not  immoderately  fat.  coarfe,  dry,   and  infipid  ;  a  dry  fponge,  affording  little 
thers.          The  rams  will  require  tn  be  diftinguifhed  afterwards,  or  no  gravy  of  any  colour.     Another  fort  is  fomewhat 
"The  he^d  is  long,  fmall,  and  hornlefs,  with  ears  firmer,  imparting  a  light-coloured  gravy  only.  A  third 
fomewhat  long,  and  Handing  backward,  and  with  the  plump,  fhort,  and  palatable;   affording  a  mixture  of 
nofe  fhootinglorward.  The  neck  thin,  and  clean  toward  white  and  red  gravy.     A  fourth  likewife   plump  and 
the  head  ;  but  taking   a   conical  form;  ftanding  low,  well-flavoured,  but  difcharging  red  gravy,  and  this  in 
gnd  enlargiiig  every  way  at  the  bafe  ;  the  fore  end  alto-  various  quantities. 

gether  fhort.     The  bofom  broad,  with  the  fhoulders.  It  is  likewife  obfervable,  that  fome  mutton,  when 

ribs,  and  chine  extraordinary  full.  The  loin  broad,  and  dreffed,  appears  covered  with  a  thick,  tough,  parch- 

the    back  level.     The  hauches  comparatively  full  to-  ment-like  integument  ;  others  with  a  membrane  compa- 

ward  the  hip?,  but  light  downward  ;  being  altogether  ratively  fine  and  flexible.     But  thefe,  and  fome  of  the 

fmall  in  prop.rtien  to  the  fore-parts.       The  legs,  at  other  qualities  of  mutton,  may  not  be  wholly  owing  to 

ptefent,  of  a  moderate  length  ;  with  the  bone  exterme-  breed,  but  in  part  to  the   age  and  the  ftate   of  fatnefs 

ly  fine.     The  bone  throughout  remarkably  light.     The  at  the  time  of  flaughter.     Examined  in  this  light,  whe- 

I  ther 

(c)  Inandin  is  a  term  ufed  In  the  midland  counties  of  England  to  sxprefs  breeding  from  the  fame  family. 
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"Shetp.     tlier  we  conH Jjr  the  degree  of  fatnefs,  or  their  natural    ftiarhogs  is  feen  their  degree  of  inch'nation  to  fat  at  an 
■^'^'^^^  propenfity  to  a  (late   ot  fatnefs,  even  at  an  early  age,     early  age. 

the  improved  breed  of  Leicellei  Ihire  iheep  appear  with        "  Fatting  quality  being  the  one  thing  needful  in  gra- 
many  fuperior  advantages.  zing  ftock,  and  being  found,  in  fome  confiderable  de- 

The  degree  of  fatnels.  to  which  the  individuals  of  this    gree  at  leaft,  to  be  hereditary,  the  fatteft  rams  are  of 
breed  are  capable  of  being  raifed,  will  perhaps  appear    courfe  the  bed  ;  though  other  attachments    well  or  ill 
incredible  to  thofe  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of    placed,  as  to  form  or  fafliionable  points,   will  perhaps 
beinc;  convinced  by  their  own  obfervation.  "  I  have  ieen    have  equal  or  greater  weight  in  the  minds  of  fome  men 
CJIanJ      weddcrs  ^f.iys  Mr  Marlhall)  of  only  two  (hear  (two  to    even  in  this  enlightened  age.     Such  (hearlings  as   will 
ountics,     three  years  old)  fo  loaded  with  fat  as  to  be  fcarcely    not  make  up  fufficiently  as  to  form  and  fatnefs,  are  either 
"'•  '•         able  to  make  a  run  ;  and  whofe  fat  lay  fo  much  with-    kept  on  to  another  year  to  give  them  a  fair  chance 
'  ^'  out  the  bone,  it  feemed  ready  to  be  (haken  from  the  ribs    or  are  caftrated,  or  butchered  while  fliarhogs." 

on  the  fmallcft  agitation.  From   the  firft   letting,  about  40  years  aio,  to  the 

"  It  is  common  for  the  flieep  of  this  breed  to  liave  fuch    year  1 780,  the  prices  kept  gradually  rifing  from  fifteen  Mr  Bake" 
a  projection  of  fat  upon   the  ribs,  immediately  behind     (hillings  to  a  guinea,  and  from  one  to  ten.      In   lySowellre- 
the  fliouldir,  that  it  may  be  c;ilily  gathered  up  in  the    Mt  Bakewell  let  feveral  at  ten  guineas  eacli  ;  and,  what  chived  for 
hand,  as  the  flank  of  a  fat  bullock.     Hence  it  has  gain-    is  rather  inexplicable,  Mr  Parkinfon  of  Quarndon  let  '"''"? 
eJ,  in  technical  languacje,  the  name  of  the  fore-Jlank  j   .one  the  fame  year  for  twenty-five  guineas ;  a  price  which  ''"^"'' 
n  point  which  a  modern  breeder  never  fails  to  touch  in    then  allonilhed  the  whole  country. 

judgingof  the  qi^dity  of  this  breed  of  (heep.  From  that  time  to  1786  Mr   Bakewell's   ftock  rofe 

"  Wiiat  is,  perhaps,  ftill  more  extraordinary,  it  is  not  rapidly  fiom  ten  to  a  hundred  guineas  ;  and  that  year 
rare  for  the  r.ims  at  lead  of  this  breed,  to  be  '  cracked  he  let  two  thirds  of  one  ram  (refervinfr  one  third  of  th'i 
on  the  back  ;'  that  is,  to  be  cl  iven  along  the  top  of  ufual  number  of  ev.-es  to  himfelf)  to  two  principal  breed- 
the  chine,  in  the  manner  fat  (heep  generally  are  upofi  ers,  for  a  hundred  guineas  each,  the  entire  fervices  of 
the  rump  This  mark  is  confidercd  as  an  evidence  of  the  ram  being  rated  at  three  hundred  guineas  !  Mr 
the  hed  lilood.  Bakewell  making  that  year,  by  le  ting  twenty  rams  on. 

"  Extraordinary,  however,  as  are  thcfe  appearances  ly,  more  than  a  thoufand  pounds ! 
vliile  t!io  anirr!  lis  arc  li\  iig,  l!ie  fafls  arc  ftill  mote  flri-  Since  that  lime  the  prices  have  been  ftiil  rifing.  Four 
king  wfter  they  aro  flaughterod.  At  Litchfield,  in  hundred  guineas  have  been  tepjatcdly  given.  Mr  Bakc- 
Febniafy  1 7S5.  I  law  a  tore  quarter  of  mutton,  fatted  well,  iliis  year  ( i  789)  makes,  fays  Mr  Marlhall,  twelve 
by  Mr  Piincep  of  Croxall,  and  which  me.uured  upon  hundred  guineas  by  three  rams  (brothers,  we  belijve)  ; 
ihc  ribs  fonr  inches  rf  fat.  It  rnuft  be  acknowledged,  two  thou'and  of  feven  ;  and  of  his  whole  letting,  full 
hov.-cver,  tliit  tiie  I^eifofterdiire  breed  do  not  producii    three  thoufand'guitieas ! 

l-efjdis  ti)is  extraordinary  fum  made  by  Mr  Bakewell, 

tlicic  .ate  fix  or  feven  other  breeders  who  make  from 

live  hundred  to  a  tlioufand  guineas  each.     Tiie  whole 

a-nountof  monies  produced  that  year  in  the  Midland 

"  T!)e  princip.n  rani-brceders  f.ivc  annually  twenty,    Countic.-;,  by  letting  rams  of  the  modern  breed  for  one 

thirty,  or  perhaps  (orty  x.\-n  Irmbs  ;  caUrntinn  being    fcafon  only,  is  eflimated,  by  thofe  who  are  adequate  to 

feldo^r.  applied,  m  ilie  (;rl  inllaiicc,  to  the  produce  of  u    tJie  fubjed,  at  the  almoft  incredible  fum  of  ten  thoufand 

'.•alu.ible  rain  :  for  in  the  ehdice  of  thefc  !ami>s  tliey  are    pounds. 

led  moie  by  bi.W,  or  parentage,  than  by  form  ;  on        ll.inis  previous  to  the  feafon  are  reduced  from  the  The  treat- 
v/hirh,  It  an  early  ag?,  lii'le  dependence  can  be  plucoj.    cumbrous  fat  (late  in  which  they  are  (hown.     The  ufual  ment  of 
Th^ir  treatment  from  the  time  tliey  are  weaned,  in  Ju-    time  of  fending  them  out  is  the  middle  of  September,  the  rams 
ly  or  Auguil,  until  the  tiiia,-flluari:'.^7,  the  firft.  week    They  arc  conveyed  in  carriages  of  two  wheels   with  *"'' ''*°'" 
in  Jimc,  confill  in    g'ving  them  every  indulgence  of   fprings,  or  hung  in  flings,  20  or  30  miles  a  day,  fome- '^^''^'^°***' 
in  order  to  p'.:ih  th:m  forward  for  the  lliow ;  it    times  to  the  diftance  of  209  or  30c  miles.     They  are 

not  turned  loofe  among  the  ewes,  but  kept  apart  in  a 
fmall  inclofure,  where  a  couple  of  ewes  only  are  admit- 
ted at  once.  When  the  feafon  is  over  every  care  is  takea 
to  make  the  rams  look  as  fat  and  handfome  as  pofllble. 

In  the  ch.-.ice  of  ewes  the  breeder  is  led  by  the  fame 
criterions  as  in  the  choice  of  rams.     Breed  is  the  lirft 


fo  much  wool  PS  ino;l  o:htr  long-wooled  iheep." 

As  ti:c  prnfc'ce  <'t  iettiir,^  latin  by  ih:  feafon  is  now 
hecome  profitable,  it  may  be  ufcful  to  mention  the  me- 
shod  of  jearinir  thtiti. 


•ecp: 

being  the  common  nr-i51!cc  to  let  fi'ch  as  aie  fit  to  be 
let  the  firft  feiifon,  while  they  arc  yet  yearlings — pro- 
vinci  rlly  '  fli  irliogs.' 

"Their  fi~^  palture,  after  weaning,  is  pr.-tty  generally, 
I  bell  vf,  clover  that  has  been  mown  early,  and  has  got 
a  fecrT'.d  lime  into  head  ;  the  heads  of  clover  being  con 


fidere  J  as  a  moll  forcing  food  of  fheep.    After  this  goes  objeifl  of  confidcration.     Excellency,  in  any  fpecies  or 

off,  turnips,  cabbages,  colewort,  with  hay,  and  (report  variety  of  live-dock,  cannot  be  attained  witli  any  degree 

fays)  with  corn.     But  the  ufe  of  this  the  brei.ders  feve-  of  certainty,  let  the  male  be  ever  fo   excellent,  unlefs 

rally  deny,  though  colleiiively  they  may  be  liable  to  the  the  females  employed  likewife  inherit  a  large  proportion 

thar!»e.  of  the  j^cr.uine  blood,  be  the  fpecies  or  variety  what  it 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  fomethingconfidcr-ible  depends  on  may.      Hence  no  prudent  man  ventures  to  give  the 

the  art  of  making  up,  not  lambs  only,  but  rams  of  all  higher  prices  for  the  Dilliley  rams,  unlefs  his  ewes  are 

ages.     Fat,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  faults  ;  deeply  tiniftured  with    the  Dilhley  blood.       Next   to 

and  befide«,  is  the  bed  evidence  of  llieir  ("atting  quality  breed  is  flclh,  fat,  form,  and  wool, 
which  their  owners  can  produce  (i, e.  their  natural  pro-        After  the  lambs  are  weaned,  the  ewes  are  kept  in 

penfity  to  a  date  of  fatnefs),  while  in  the  fatnefs  of  the  common  feeding  places,  without  any  alteration  of  paf- 
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■Shetp.  ture,  previous  to  their  taking  the  ram.  In  winter  they 
-'"^'^''^  are  kept  on  grafs,  hay,  turnips,  and  cabliages.  As  the 
heads  of  the  modern  breed  are  much  finer  than  moft 
otliers,  the  ewes  lamb  with  lefs  difficuhy. 

Tlie  female  lambs,  on  beinj;  weaned,  are  put  to 
good  keep,  but  have  r.ot  fuch  high  indulgence  fhown 
them  as  the  males,  the  prevailing  praiiticc  being  to  keep 
them  from  the  ram  the  lirll  autumn. 

At  weaning  lime,  or  prcviouily  to  the  admilTion  of 
the  ram,  the  ewes  are  culled,  to  make  room  for  the 
thavcs  or  (liearlings,  wlii  fc  luperior  blood  and  falliion 
intitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  breeding  (lock.  In  the 
work  of  culling,  the  ram-brccder  aiui  the  mere  gra/ier 
go  by  fomewhat  different  guides.  'I'he  grazier's  guide 
is  piincipally  age,  feldom  giving  his  ewes  the  ram  after 
they  are  four  Ihcar.  The  ram-breeder,  on  the  con- 
trary, goes  chiefly  by  merit;  an  ewe  that  has  brought 
him  a  good  r.im  or  two  is  continued  in  the  flock  fo 
long  as  ihe  will  breed.  There  are  inftances  of  ewes  ha- 
ving been  prolific  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year  ;  but  in 
general  the  ewes  of  this  breed  go  off  at  fix  or  fcven 
ihear. 

In  the  practice  of  fome  of  the  priiicip.il  rambrceders, 
the  culling  ewes  are  never  fuffered  to  go  out  of  their 
hands  until  aftei  they  are  ilaugluered,  the  breeders  not 
only  fatting  them,  but  having  them  butchered,  on  their 
premifes.  There  are  others,  however,  who  fell  them; 
andfomctimes.at  extraordinary  prices.  Three,  four,  and 
even  fo  high  as  ten,  guineas  each  have  been  givi.n  for 
thefe  ouicalls. 

There  are  in  the  flocks  of  feveral  breeders  ewes  that 
would  fetch  at  audtion  tweniy  guineas  each.  Mr 
Bakewell  is  in  polfcffion  of  ewes  which,  if  tliey  were 
now  put  up  to  be  fold  to  the  bed  bidder,  would,  it  is 
«ilimatcd,  fetch  no  lefs  than  fifty,  each,  and  perhaps, 
through  the  prefent  fpirit  of  contention,  much  higher 
prices. 

The  following  inftruftions  for  purchafing  fheep,  we 
hope,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  country  readers. — 
purchafing  ^j^^  farmer  (hould  always  buy  his  flieep  from  a  worfe 
land  than  his  own,  and  they  fhould  be  big-boned,  and 
have  a  long  grcafy  wool,  curling  clofe  and  well.  Thefe 
fheep  always  breed  the  fineft  wool,  and  are  alf^  the  moft 
approved  of  by  the  butcher  for  fale  in  the  market. 
For  the  choice  of  fheep  to  breed,  the  ram  mull  be 
young,  and  his  fkin  of  the  fame  cohmr  with  his  wool, 
tor  the  lambs  will  be  of  the  fame  colour  with  his  fkin. 
He  (liould  have  a  large  long  body;  a  broad  forehead, 
round,  and  well  rifmg  ;  large  eyes  ;  and  Rraight  and 
Ihort  iinftrili.  The  polled  (lieep,  tliat  is,  thofe  which 
have  no  horns,  are  found  to  be  the  beft  breeders.  The 
ewe  fhould  have  a  broad  back  ;  a  large  bending  neck  ; 
fmal!,  but  fliort,  clean,  and  nimble  legs  ;  and  a  thick, 
deep  \^  ool  covering  her  all  over. 

To  know  whether  they  be  found  or  not,  the  firmer 
/hould  examine  the  wool  that  none  of  it  be  wanting, 
and  fee  that  the  gums  be  red,  the  teeth  white  and  even, 
and  the  billltetfkin  red,  the  wool  fiim,  the  breath 
fweet,  and  tlie  feet  not  hot.  Two  years  old  is  the  beft 
time  for  beginning  to  breed  ;  and  their  firft  lambs  (hould 
not  be  kept  too  !•  ng,  to  weaken  ihf^m  by  fuckling,  but 
be  fold  as  foon  as  conveniently  may  be.  They  will 
breed  advantageoufly  till  they  are  leven  years  old.  The 
farmers  have  a  method  of  knowing  the  age  of  a  flieep, 
as  a.  horfc's  is  known,  by  the  mouth.       Wh'in  a  Iheep 
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is  one  fliear,  as  they  exprefs  it,  it  has  two  broad  teeth 
before  ;  when  it  is  two  (hear,  it  will  have  four  ;  when 
three,  fix  ;  and  when  four,  eight.  After  this  their 
mouths  begin  to  break. 

Tiie  dilTerence  of  land  makes  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  fheep.  The  fat  paftures  breed  flraight  tall  flieep, 
and  the  barren  hills  and  downs  breed  fquaie  fhort  ones  j 
woods  and  mountains  breed  tall  and  llender  Ihccp  ;  but 
the  beft  of  all  are  ;hofe  bred  upon  new-pl.)ughcd  land 
and  dry  grounds.  On  the  contrary,  all  wet  and  moift 
lands  are  bad  for  llieep,  efpccially  fuch  as  are  fubjeft  to 
be  overflowed,  and  to  hive  fand  and  dirt  left  on  them. 
The  fih  marlhei  are,  however,  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule,  for  their  faltnefs  makes  amends  for  their 
moilture  ;  fait,  by  reafon  of  its  drying  qujllty,  being  of 
great  advantajie  to  flieep. 

As  to  the  time  of  putting  the  rams  to  the  ewes,  the 
farmer  muft  cor.fider  at  wh.it  time  ot  the  ipriug  his  grafs 
will  be  fit  to  maintain  them  and  their  lambs,  and  whe- 
ther he  has  turnips  to  do  it  till  the  grafs  comes  ;  lor 
very  often  both  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  deftroyed  by 
the  want  of  food  ;  or  if  this  does  not  happen,  if  the 
lambs  are  only  Hinted  in  their  growth  by  it,  it  is  an 
accident  that  they  never  recover.  The  ewe  goes  20 
weeks  with  lamb,  and  according  to  this  it  i»  eafy  to 
calculate  the  proper  time.  The  befl  time  for  them  to 
yean  is  in  April,  unlefs  the  owner  has  very  forward 
grafs  or  turnips,  or  ths  flieep  are  field  fheep.  'W^here 
you  have  not  inclofuresto  keep  them  in,  then  it  may  be 
proper  they  fhould  yean  in  January,  that  the  lambs 
may  be  ftrong  by  May-day,  and  be  able  to  follow  the 
dam  over  the  fallows'  and  water-furrows  ;  but  tiien  the 
lambs  that  come  fo  early  mull  have  a  great  deal  of  care 
taken  of  them,  and  fo  indeed  Ihould  all  other  lambs  at 
their  firft  falling,  elfe  while  they  are  weak  the  crows 
and  magpies  will  pick  their  eyes  out. 

When  the  fheep  are  turned  into  fields  of  wheat  or 
rye  to  feed,  it  muft  not  be  too  rank  at  firft,  for  if  it  be, 
it  generally  throws  them  into  fcourings.  Ewes  that  are 
big  fliould  be  kept  but  bare,  for  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
them  to  be  fat  at  the  time  of  their  bringing  forth  their 
young.  Tiicy  mny  be  well  fed,  indeed,  like  cows,  a 
fortnight  beforehand,  to  put  them  in  heart.  Morti- 
mer's Hufbandry,  p.  243. 

The  feeding  fheep  with  turnips  is  one  great  advan- 
tage to  the  farmers.  When  they  are  made  to  eat  tur- 
nips  they  foon  fatten,  but  there  is  fome  difhculty  in 
bringing  this  ab'Ut.  The  old  ones  always  refufe  them 
at  firft,  and  will  fometimes  fall  three  or  four  days,  till 
alnioft  famillicd  ;  but  the  young  lambs  fall  to  at  once, 
The  common  way,  in  fome  places,  of  turning  a  flock 
of  fheep  at  large  into  a  field  of  turnips,  is  very  difad- 
vanCageous,  lor  ihey  will  thus  d»ftroy  as  many  in  a 
fortnight  as  would  keep  them  a  whole  winter.  There  are 
three  other  ways  of  feeding  them  on  this  food,  all  of 
which  have  their  feveral  advantages. 

The  firft  w.iy  is  to  divide  the  land  by  hurdles,  and 
allow  the  fhccp  to  come  upon  fuch  a  portion  only  at  a 
time  as  they  can  eat  in  one  day,  and  fo  advance  the 
hurdles  farther  into  the  ground  daily  till  all  be  eaten. 
T.his  is  infinitely  better  than  the  former  random  me- 
thod ;  but  they  never  cat  them  clean  even  this  way,  but 
leave  the  bottoms  and  outlides  fcooped  in  the  ground  : 
the  people  pull  up  thefe  indeed  vrith  iron  crooks,  and 
lay  them  before  the  fheep  again,  but  they  are  common- 
ly 
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If  fo  fouled  with  the  creature's  dang  and  urine,  and  duce  fatal  efFe<f\s,  by  the  admiflion  of  pure  water  only 

with  the  dirt  from  their  feet,  that  they  do  not  care  for  into  its  component    p:irts,    which    at    other    times    is 

them  ;  th«.y  eat  but  little  of  them,  and  wh.it   they  do  p;rfei!^ly    innocent,    although    brought    to   its  utmoll 

e.it  does  not  nourilh  them  like  the  frclh  roots.  ilrength  and  maturity   by  the  genial  influence  of  th'i 

The  fccond  way  is  by  inclofing  the  fheep  in  hurdles,  fun.      Uefides,    the  conftant  praftice  of  mofl  farmers 

as  in  the  former  ;  but  in  this  they  pull  up  all  the  turnips  in  the    kingdom,  who  with  the  greatefl  fecuiiiy  feed 

v-hich   they  fupoofe  the   (hccp  can  e.^t  in  one  day,  and  their  me  idows  in  the  fpring,    when  the  grufs    Ihooti 

daily  remove  the  hurdles  over  the  ground  whence  they  quick  and  is  full  of  juices,  militates  dire(flly  againft  this 

have   pulled  up  the  turnips  :   by  this  me.ins  there  is  no  opinion. 

■wade,  and  Icfs  expence,  for  a  peifon  m,iy  in  tv/o  hours        Mr  Arthur  Young,  to  whom  agriculture  is  much  in- 

pull  up  all  thofe  turnips;  the  remaining  fhells  of  which  debted,  afcribes  this  difeafe  to  moifture.     In  contirma- 

would  have  employed  three  or  four  labourers  a-day  to  tion  of  this  opinion,  which  has  been  generally  adopted, 

get  up   with   their   crooks  out  of  the  ground  trodden  we  are  informed  in  the  B.ith  fociety  papers*,  by  a  cor- 

hard  by  the  feet  of  the  flieep  ;  and  the  worfl  is,  that  as  refpondcnt,  that  there  was  a  paddock   adjoining  to  his 

in  the  method  of  pulling  up  firft,  the  turnips  are  eaten  park  which  had  for  feveral  years  caufed  the  rot  in  mod 

up  clean;  in   this  way,  by  the  hook,  they  are  wafted,  of  the  Iheep  which  were  put  into  it.        In    1769    he 

the  fheep  do  not  eat  any  great  part  of  them,  and  when  drained    it,    and  from    that   time  his  (heep  were  free 

the  ground  comes  to  be  tilled  afterwards  for  a  crop  of  from  this  malady.      But  there  are  fads  wliich  render  it 

corn,  the  fragments  of   th.e  turnips  arc    fcen  in  fuch  doubtful- that  moifture  is  the  fole  caul'e.     We  are  told, 

quantities  on  the  furface,  that  half  the  crop  at   leaft  the  dry  limed  land  in  Dcrbylhire  will   produce  the  rot 

feems  to  have  been  walled.  as  well  as  water  meadows  and  ft.ignant  marflies  ;  and 

The  third  manner  is  to  pull  up  the  turnips,  and  re-  that  in  fome  wet  grounds  Iheep  fullain  no  injury  for 
move  them  in  a  cait  or  waggon  to  fome  other  place,  many  weeks.  io 
fpreading  them  on  a  frefli  place  everyday  ;  liy  this  me-  Without  attempting  to  enumerate  other  hypotliefes  '"  "'''^' 
tiiod  the  fheep  will  eat  them  up  clean,  both  root  and  which  the  ingerious  have  formed  on  this  fubjeft,  we 
leaves.  Thegrcat  advantage  of  this  method  is,  when  there  (hall  purfue  a  different  method  in  order  to  difcover  the 
is  a  piece  of  land  not  far  off  which  wants  dung  more  than  caufe.  On  differing  iheep  that  die  of  this  diforder,  a 
that  where  the  turnips  grew,  which  perhaps  is  alfo  too  great  number  of  infers  cAlsdJluLcs  (See  Fasciola) 
wet  for  the  Iheep  in  winter,  and  then  the  turnips  will,  are  found  in  the  liver.  That  thefc  flukes  are  the  caufe 
by  the  too  great  moifture  and  dirt  of  the  foil,  fometimes  of  the  rot,  therefore,  is  evident;  but  to  explain  how 
fpoil  the  (heep,  and  give  them  the  rot.  Yet  fuch  ground  they  come  into  the  liver  is  not  fo  eafy.  It  is  probable 
will  often  bring  foith  more  and  larger  turnips  than  that  they  are  fwallowed  by  the  fheep  along  with  their 
dry  land,  and  when  they  are  carried  off,  and  eaten  by  food  while  in  the  egg  ftate.  The  eggs  depofited  in 
the  Ihccp  on  ploughed  land,  in  dry  weather,  and  on  the  tender  geim  are  conveyed  with  the  food  into  the 
green  fward  in  wet  weather,  the  fheep  will  fucceed  much  ftomach  and  inteftines  of  the  animals,  whence  they  are 
better  ;  and  the  molft  foil  where  the  turnips  grew  not  received  into  the  ladeal  veifels,  carried  off  in  the  chyle, 
being  trodden  by  the  fheep,  will  be  much  fitter  for  a  and  pafs  into  the  blood  ;  nor  do  they  meet  with  any 
crop  of  corn  than  if  they  had  been  fed  with  turnips  obftrucflion  until  they  arrive  at  the  capillary  vefFels  of 
on  it.  The  expence  of  hurdles,  and  the  trouble  of  the  liver.  Here,  as  the  blood  filtrates  through  the  ex- 
moving  them,  are  faved  in  this  cafe,  which  will  coun-  treme  branches,  anfwering  to  thofc  of  the  vena  porta 
terbalance  at  leaft  the  expence  of  pulling  the  turnips  in  the  human  body,  the  fecerning  veffels  are  too  minute 
and  carrying  them  to  the  places  where  tliey  are  to  be  to  admit  the  impregnated  ova,  which,  adhering  to  the 
eaten.     They  mull  always  be  carried  off  tor  oxen.  membrane,  produce  thofe  animalculse  that  feed   upon 

The  difeafes  to  which  fheep  are    fubjedl   are  thefe,  the  liver  nnd  deftroy  the  fheep.      They  much  refemble 

rot,  red-water,  foot-rot  and  hoving,  fcab,  dunt,  rickets,  die  flat  filh  called  plaice,  are  fometimes  as  large  as  a  Cl- 

fly-ilruck,  f!u.<,  andburfting.     Of  each  of  thefe  we  Ihall  ver  two-pence,  and  are  found  both  in  the  liver  and  in 

give  the  beft  defcription  in  our  power,  with  the  moll  the   pipe   (anfwering  to  that  of  the   vena  cava)  which 

approved  remedies.  conveys  the  blood  from  the  liver  to  the  heart. 

The  rot,  which  is  a  very  pernicious  difeafe,  has  of        The   common  and  moft  obvious  obje(51ion  to    that 

late  engaged  the  attention  of  fcientific  farmers.     But  opinion  is,  that  this  infeifl  is  never  found  but  in  the  li- 

neither  its  nature  nor  its  caufe  has  yet  been  fully  af-  ver,  or  in  fome  parts  of  the  vifcera,  of  fheep  that  are 

certained.     Some  valuable  and  judicious  obfervations  difeafed  more  or  lels  ;  and  that  they  muft  therefore  be 

have,  however,  been  made  upon  it,    which   ought  to  bred  there.     But  this  ohjedion  will  lole  its  force,  when 

be  circulated,  as  they  may  perh.ips,    in    many  cafes,  we  conlider  that  many  ini'ecls  undergo  feveral  changes, 

furnifh  an  antidote  for  this  malign  mt  diftemper,  or  be  andexift  under  forms  extremely differentfrom  each  other, 

the  means  of   leading  others    to  fome  more    ctHcaci-  Some  of  them  may  therefore  appear  and  be  well  known 

ous  remedy.     Some  have  fuppofed  the  rot  owing  to  luider  one  fhape,  and  not  known  to  be  the  fame  under 

the  quick  growth  of  grafs  or  herbs   that  grow  in  wet  a  fecond  or  tliird.       The  fluke  may  be  the  lafl  ftate  of 

places.     Without  premifing,  that  all-boimteuus  Provi-  fome    aquatic  animal  which  we  at  prefent  very  well 

dence  has  given  to  every  animal  its  peculiar  tafte,  by  know  under  one  or  other  of  its  previous  forms, 
which  it  diflinguiihes  the  food  proper  for  its  prefcrva-        If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  (heep 

tion  and  fupport,  if  not  vitiated  by  fortuitous  clrcumftan-  may,  on  wet  grounds  efpecially,  take    multitudes    of 

ces,  it  feems  very  difficult  to  difcover  on  phlloiiaphical  thefe  ova  or  eggs  in  with  their  food  ;  and  that  the  fto- 

principles  why  tlie  ciuick  growth  of  grafs  fhould  render  mach  and  vifcera  of  the  flieep  being  a  proper  nidus  for 

it  noxious,  or  why  any  herb  fliould  at  one  feafon  pro-  tbein,  tliey  of  courfc  hatch,  and  appearing  in  their  fluke 

X  X  2  or 
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Sheep,     or  laft  ftate,  feed  on  the  liver  of  the  animal,  and  occa-   ftone,  and  alum,  boiled  together,  and  then  rubbed  over  ^^^^^^f- 
^^^^f^^'  fion  this  diforder.  the  iheep.     If  only  partial,  tar  and  greafe  may  be  fuf- 

It  is  a  fiogular  fa.3,  «' that  no  ewe  ever  has  the  rot    ficieni.     But  the  fimplcll  and  moll  efficacii>ui  remedy 
while  (he  has  a  lamb  by  her  fide."     The  reafon  of  this    for  this  difeafc  was  communicated  to  the  Society  for 
may  be,  that  the  impregnated  ovum  paflTes  into  the  milk,    the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  by  Sir  Jofeph  B^nks-         25  ' 
and  never  arrives  at  the  liver.     The  rot  is  fatal  to  (beep,        "   Take  one  pound  of  quickfilver,  half  a  pound  "f '^'|,"''^'''^j** 
hares,  and  rabbits,  and  fometimes  to  calves;  but  never  in-   Venice  turpentine,  half  a  pint  of  oil  <  f  turpentine,  and  ^^  ^.  ^■^' 
fefts  animals  of  a  larger  fize.  four  pounds,  of  bogs  lard  (c).     Let  them  be  rubbed  ii  jofcph 

*'  «        Miller  fays  that  parlley  is  a  good  remedy  for  the  rot   a  mortar  till  the  quickfilver  is  thoroughly  incorporated  Uaalu. 
jnoroved     in  flieep.     Perhaps  a  llrong  dscoiSion  of  this  plant,  or    witli  the  other  ingredients ;  for  the  properniode  of  do- 
;ure.  the  oil  ex'rafted  from  its  feeds,  might  be  of  fervice.    ing  which,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  the  advice,  or  even 

Salt  is  alfo  a  ufeful  remedy.  It  feems  to  be  an  ac-  the  aflillance,  of  fome  apothecarj  or  other  perfon  ufcd 
kiiowledged  fail  that  fait  marflies  never  produce  the    to  make  fuch  mixtures. 

lot.  S.dt  indeed  is  pernicious  to  moft  infeds.  Com-  "  The  method  ot  ufing  the  ointment  is  this  :  Begin- 
mnn  fait  and  water  expel  worms  from  the  human  body  ;  ning  at  tlie  head  of  tlie  Iheep,  and  proceeding  from  bc- 
and  fea-weed,  if  laid  in  a  garden,  will  lirive  away  infeiffs;  tween  the  ears  along  the  back  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
but  if  the  fait  is  feparated  by  lleeping  it  in  the  pureft  the  wool  is  to  be  divided  in  a  furrow  till  the  fkin  can 
fnriig-water  for  a  few  days,  it  abounds  with  animalculx  be  touched;  and  as  the  furrow  is  made,  the  finger 
(if  various  fpecies.  flightly  dipped  in  the  ointment  is  to  be  drawn  along  the 

Lifle,  in  his  b  ick  of  hufbandry,  informs  us  ef  a  far-  bottom  of  it,  where  it  will  leave  a  blue  llain  on  die 
mer  who  cured  his  whole  flock  of  the  rot  by  giving  fkin  and  adjoining  wot  1  :  from  tliis  furrow  fimllar  ones 
each  Iheep  a  hand;ul  of  Spanilh  fait  for  five  or  fix  morn-    muff  be  drawn  down  the  ihoulders  and   thighs  to  the  , 

ings  fucceluvely.  The  hint  was  probably  taken  from  legs,  as  far  as  they  are  wooly  ;  and  if  the  anhnal  is 
the  Spaniards  who  frequently  give  their  fheep  fait  to  much  inleded  two  or  more  fliould  be  diawn  along  each 
Veep  them  healthy.  On  fome  farms  perhaps  the  ut-  fide  parallel  to  that  on  the  back,  and  one  down  each 
moll  caution  cannot  always  prevent  this  diforder.  In  fide  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs. 
wet  and  warm  feafons  the  prudent  farmer  will  remove  "  Immediately  after  being  drelled,  it  is  ufual  to  turn 
his  fh^ep  from  the  lands  liable  to  rot.  Thole  who  the  flieep  among  other  ftock,  withiut  any  fear  cf  the 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  this  may  give  each  infedlion  being  communicated;  and  there  isfcarcely  an 
faeep  a  fpoonful  of  common  fait,  with  the  fame  quan-  iiiftai.ce  of  a  Iheep  futlerlTig  any  injury  from  the  appH- 
lity  of  flour,  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  once  or  cation.  In  a  lew  days  the  blotches  dry  up,  tlie  itch- 
twice  a-week.  When  the  rot  is  recently  taken,  the  ing  ceafes,  and  the  animal  is  completely  cured  :  it  is  ge- 
fime  remedy  given  four  or  five  mornings  fuccefllvely    nerally,  however,  thought  proper  not  to  delay  the  ope-  I 

will  in  all  probability  efleift  a  cure.     The  addition  of   ration  beyond  Michaelmas.  | 

the  flour  and  water  (in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Price  cf  "The  /?i/>/>ol'ofca  ovina,cd.\\ed'\n'L\nco\n(W}Te/hee/>j'a^, 
Salifbury,  to  whofe  excellent  paper  in  the  Bath  Soeie-  an  animal  well  known  to  all  fliepherds,  which  lives  a- 
ty's  TrarifaiSions  we  own  ourfelves  much  indebted)  mong  the  wool  and  is  hurtful  t(  the  thriving  of  fheep 
will  not  only  abate  the  pungency  of  the  fait,  but  dil'-  both  by  the  pain  its  bite  <ccalions  and  the  blood  it 
pole  it  to  mix  with  the  chyle  in  a  more  gentle  and  eflS-  fucks,  is  deftroyed  by  this  appliciticm,  and  the  wool  is 
cacious  manner.  not  at  all  injured.    Our  wool-tuyers  purchafe  the  fleeces 

A  farmer  cf  a  c^nfiderahle  lordfhip  in  Bohemia  vi-  on  which  the  Rain  of  the  ointment  is  vilible,  rather  in 
filing  the  hot- v>'ells  of  Carlfbad,  related  how  he  prefer-  preterencs  toothers,  from  an  opinion  that  the  ule  of 
ved  his  flocks  of  fluep  frem  the  mortal  didemper  which  it  having  prelerved  the  animal  fioni  being  vexed  either 
raged  in  the  wet  year  1 769,  of  whicli  fo  many  perilhed.  with  the  fcsb  or  faggs,  the  wool  is  lofs  liable  to  the  de- 
His  prefcrvative  was  very  fimple  and  very  cheap :  "He  lefts  of  joints  or  knots;  a  fault  oblerved  to  proceed 
fed  them  every  night,  when  turned  under  a  (lied,  cover,  from  every  fudden  Hop  in  the  tliriving  of  the  animal> 
or  (fables,  with  hafhed  fodder  draw  ;  and,  by  eating  it  either  from  w;mt  of  food  or  from  difeafe. 
greedily,  ihey  all  efcaped."  "  This  mode  of  curing  was  brought  into  that  part 

Red-wiitcr.  "  R'd-waL-r  is  a  diforder  mrfl  prevalent  on  wet  of  I.incnlnfhire  where  my  property  is  fitwated  about  i  2 
grounds.  I  have  heard  (fays  Mr  Arthur  Young)  that  years  ago,  by  Mr  Stephunfon  of  Mareham,  and  is  now 
k  has  fometimes  been  cured  by  tapping,  as  for  a  drop,  lb  generally  received,  that  the  fcab,  which  uled  to  be 
fy.  This  operation  is  done  on  one  fide  of  the  belly  to-  the  terror  of  the  farmers,  and  which  frequently  dcter- 
wards  the  flank,  juft  below  the  wool.  red  tlie  more  careful  of  them  from  takuig  the  advan- 

'■J  "  The  foot-ret  and  Ikvik^,  which  is  very  common  on    tage  cf  pafturing  their  Iheep  in  the  fertile  and  exten- 

Foot-rot.  1q\v  fjnny  grounds,  is  cured  by  keeping  the  part  clean,  fivecommons  with  which  that  diftrift  abounds,  is  no 
and  lying  at  reft  in  a  dry  pafture."  longer  regaided  vvith  any  apprehenljon  :  by  far  the  mod 

*t  Tht/cab  is  a  cutaneous  difeafe  owing  to  an  impuri-    of  them  have  their  flock    anointed  in  autumn,  when 

ty  of  the  Wood,  and  is  moft  prevalent  in  wet  lands  or  they  return  from  the  common,  whether  they  Ihow  any 
in  rainy  feafons.     It  is  cured  by  tobacco-water,  brim-    fymptoras  of  fcab  or  not ;  and  having  done  fo,  conclude 

them 

(c)  By  fome  unaccountable  miftake  the  laft  ingredient,  tlie  four  pounds  of  hogs  lard,  is  omitted  in  the  receipt 

pubHlhed  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Society  ;  a  circumftance  that  might  be  productive  of  ba^i  eHeds. The  leaf 

which  contained  the  receipt  has  fince  been  cancelled,  and  a  new  one  printed. 
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them  fafe  for  Come  time  from  either  giving  or  receiving  the  only  chance  of  faving  their  life  is  bjr  ftabbing  them      ihttf. 

infeiflion.      There  are  people  who  employ  themfelves   in  the  maw  with  an  inftrument  made  for  tht  purpole.  -"'^'>— ' 

in  the  bufmefs,  and  coatraft  to  anoint  our  large  Jheep    The  inllrument  is  a  hollow  tube,  with  a  pointed  wea- 

at  five  lliillings  a  fcore,  infuring  for  that  price  the  fuc-    pon  palling  through  it.       A  hole  is  made  with   the 

ccfs  of  the  operation  ;  that  is,  agreeing,  in  cafe  many  of  pointed  weapon  ;  which  is  immediately  withdrawn,  anil 

the  fheepbrealc  out  afrelh,  to  repeat  the  operation  gra-   the  hole  is  Leptopen  byinferting  the  tube  till  the  wind 

tis  even  fome  months  afterwards."  is  dilcharged.  .^ 

The  Juni  is  a  diftemper  caufed  by  a  bladder  of  wa-       Sheep  are  infefted  with  worms  in  their  nofe  called  Account  of 
ter  gathering  in  the  bead.     No  cure  for  tliis  has  yet    ce/lrut  oits,  and  produced  from  the  egg  of  a  large  two-  thenofe- 
been  dilC'  vered.  winged  fly.     The  frontal  finufes  above  the  nole  in  Ihesp  *'of"i« 

The  ricLts  is  a  hereditary  difeafe  for  which  no  anti-  and  other  animals  are  the  places  where  thcfe  worms  live  Ta'a!  '"" 
dileij  known.     The  tirft  fymptom  is  a  kind  of  light-   and  attain  their  full  growth.     Thefe  fmufes  are  always  "^" 

heiidednefs,  wliich  makes  the  affsfled  llfeep  appear  wild-  full  of  a  foft  white  matter,  which  furnilhes  thefe  worms 
cr  thjn  ulual  when  the  Ihepherd  or  any  perfon  ap-  with  a  proper  nourilhment,  and  are  fufficiently  large 
proachos  him.  He  bounces  up  fuddenly  from  his  lare,  for  their  habitation  ;  and  when  they  have  here  acquired 
and  runs  to  a  diftance,  as  though  he  were  purfued  by  their  dcftlned  growth,  in  which  they  are  fit  to  undergo 
dogs.  In  the  fecond  llage  the  principal  lyniptom  is  their  changes  tor  the  Hy-ltate,  they  leave  their  old  habi- 
the  Iheep's  rubbing  himfelf  againll  trees,  &c.  with  fuch  tation,  and,  tailing  to  the  eartli,  bury  themfelves  there  ;, 
fury  as  to  pull  cif  his  wool  and  tear  away  his  fielh.  and  then  thele  are  hatched  into  flies,  the  female,  when 
"  The  diiirelled  animal  has  now  a  volent  itching  in  his  flie  lias  been  impregnattd  by  tlie  ii;alL-,  knnws  that  the 
(kin,  the  elF>.-<5t  o(  an  highly  inflamed  blood  ;  but  it  does  nofe  of  a  Iheep  or  other  animal  is  the  only  place  for  her 
not  appear  that  there  is  ever  any  cutaneous  ernptiiin  or  to  depolit  her  eggs,  in  order  to  their  coming  to  maturi- 
falutary  critical  difcliarge.  In  lliort,  from  all  tircum-  ty.  Mr  Vallifnieri,  to  whom  the  world  owes  fo  many 
llances,  the  lever  appeal  s  now  to  be  at  its  height." —  di'coveries  is  the  infeft  clals,  in  the  firft  who  has  given 
The  lall  ftage  of  this  difeafe  "  feems  only  to  be  the  pro-  any  true  account  of  the  origin  of  thefe  worms.  But 
grefs  of  dillolution,  after  an  unfavourable  crifis.  The  though  theii  true  hiftory  had  been  till  that  time  nn- 
po')r  animal;  as  condemned  by  Nature,  appears  (lupid,  known,  the  creatures  thcmf..lves  were  very  early  difco- 
walks  irregulaily  (whence  probably  the  name  rkkils),  vered,  and  many  ages  fmce  were  efteemed  great  medi- 
generally  lies,  and  e^ts  little  :  thefe  f)  niptoms  incrcale  in    cines  in  epileplies. 

degree  till  death,  which  follows  a  general  confumption.  The  fly  produced  from  this  woim  has  all  the  time  of 
as  appears  upon  diffeiftion  of  the  carcafe  ;  the  juices  its  life  a  very  lazy  difpofition,  and  does  not  like  to 
and  even  fohds  having  {uifered  a  general  dilfoluiion.         make  any  u!e  either  of  its  legs  or  wings.     Its  head  and 

In  order  to  difcovi.T  the  feat  and  nature  of  this  dlf-  corl'elet  together  are  about  as  long  as  its  body,  which  is 
cafe,  Iheep  that  die  of  it  ought  to  be  diffcifled.  This  compofed  of  five  rings,  ftreaked  on  the  back  ;  a  pale 
is  laid  to  have  been  done  by  one  gentleman,  Mr  Beal ;  yellow  and  brown  are  there  difpofed  in  irregular  fpots ; 
and  he  found  in  the  brain  or  membranes  adjoining  a  the  belly  is  of  the  fame  colours,  but  tliey  are  there  more 
"^''gg'"  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  regularly  difpofed,  for  the  brown  here  makes  three  lines, 
brownilh  colour.  A  few  experiments  might  eafily  de-  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  on  each  fide,  and  all  the 
lermii.e  ihi>>  faifl.  intermediate  I'paces  are  yellow.    Tlie  wings  are  neai  ly  of 

The  Jlyjhuck  is  cured  by  clipping  the  wool  off  as  the  fame  length  with  the  body,  and  are  a  little  inclined- 
far  as  infeiSfed,  and  rubbing  the  parts  dry  with  lime  or  in  their  polition,  fo  as  to  lie  upon  the  body  :  they  do 
wood  alhes  ;  curi  iers  oil  will  heal  the  wounds,  and  pre-  not,  however,  cover  it ;  but  a  naked  fpace  is  left  between 
vent  their  beini;  (truck  any  more  ;  or  tiiey  may  be  cu-  them.  The  ailerons  or  petty  wings  which  are  found  un- 
red  with  care,  without  clipping,  with  oil  of  turpentine,  der  each  of  the  wings  are  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  per- 
which  will  kill  all  the  vermin  where  it  goes ;  but  the  fiflly  cover  the  balancers,  fo  that  tliey  are  not  tj  be 
former  is  the  fureft  way.  feen  without  lifting  up  thefe. 

Tht flux  is  another  difeafe  to  which  fhecp  are  fub-  The  fly  will  live  two  montlis  afier  it  is  firil  prodj- 
je(5l.  The  bcft  remedy  is  laid  to  be,  to  houfe  the  fhesp  ced,  but  will  take  no  nourilhment  of  any  kind ;  and  pof- 
immediately  when  this  dillemper  appears,  to  keep  them  fibly  it  may  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  butterflies, 
very  warm,  and  feed  them  on  dry  hay,  giving  them  lie-  which  never  take  any  food  during  the  whole  time  cf 
quent  glyllers  of  warm  milk  and  water.  TtiC  caufe  of  their  living  in  that  ftate,  Reaumur,  Hill.  Lif  vol.  iv. 
that  dillemper  is  either  their   feeding  on  wet  lands,  or    p.  552,  &c..  3^ 

on  grals  that  is  become  molfy  by  the    lands    having        To  find   a  proper  compofition  for  marking  fhcep  is  Compofi-. 
been  fed  many  years  without  being  ploughed.      When    a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  great  quantities  of  wool  ''°"  ^"^ 
the  faimer  perceives  his  (hecp-walks  to  bec'me   molfy,    are  every  year  rendered  ufelefs  by  the  pitch  and  tar  Jj^^*^     S 
or  to  produce  bid  grafs,  he  Ihould  either  plough  or  ma-    with   which  they  are  ufually  marked.     The  requilite     *^'^' 
nure  with   hot  lime,  making  kilns  either  very  near  or    qualities  for  fuch  a  compofition  are,  that  it  be  cheap, 
in  the  llieep  walks,  becaule  the  hotter  the   lime  is  put   that  the  colour  be  ftrong  and  lalling,  fo  as  to  bear  the 
on,  the  fweeter  the  grafs  comes  up,  and  that  early  in    changes  of  weather,   and  net  to  injure  the  wool.      Dr 
tl)e  year.  Lewis  recommends  for  this  purpofe  melted  tallow,  with 

Burfiing,  or  as  it  is  called  in  fome  places  the  biqPy  at-  fo  much  charcoal  in  fine  powder  ftirred  into  it  as  is  fuf- 
tacks  (Vitep  when  driven  into  frefh  grafs  or  young  clo-  ficient  to  make  it  of  a  full  black  colour,  and  of  a  thick 
ver.  They  overeat  themfelves,  foam  at  the  mouth,  confillence.  This  mixture,  being  applied  warm  with  a. 
fwell  exceedingl},  breathe  very  quick  and  lliort,  then  marking  iron,  on  pieces  of  flannel,  quickly  fixed  or  har- 
jump  up,  and  iollantly  fall  dowa  dsad..     In  this  cafe,  dened,  bjrc  moierdCe  rubbing,  refill;*  1  ihc  fun  acJ  rain, 

and: 
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and  yet  could  be  watlicd  out  freely  with  foap,  or  ley, 
or  Hale  urine.  In  order  to  render  it  dill  more  dur.iblc, 
and  prevent  its  belnt;  nibbed  oiF,  with  the  t.iUow  may 
be  melted  an  eighth,  lixth,  or  iourth,  ot'  its  weight  of 
tar,  which  will  readily  wath  out  along  with  it  from  the 
wool.     Lewis's  Com.  Phil.  Teclin.  p.  361. 

SHF.f.pStealiii'j.     Sec  Thlft. 

SHEERING,  in  the  fea-l.ingn:ige.  When  a  fliip  is 
not- fteercd  lUadily,  they  fay  Ihe  Inicrs,  or  goes  Ibeer- 
ing ;  or  when  at  anchor,  (he  goes  in  and  out  by  means 
of  the  current  of  the  tide,  they  alio  fay  Ihe  iheers. 

SHEERNESS,  a  fort  in  Kent,  fcated  on  the  point 
where  the  river  Medway  falls  into  the  Thames.  It  was 
built  by  kingCh.iiles  II.  after  the  inl'ult  of  the  Dutch, 
who  burnt  the  men  of  war  at  Chatham.  The  buildings 
belonging  to  it,  in  which  the  officers  lodge,  make  a  pretty 
little  neat  town  ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  yard  and  a  dock, 
a  chapel  and  a  ch.iplain.  Mr  Lyons,  who  failed  with 
the  Honourable  Captain  Phi]  ps  in  his  voyage  towards 
the  pole,  fixed  the  longitude  of  Sheernefs  to  o.  48'.  E. 
its  latitude  51°  25'.  N. 

SHEERS,  a  name  given  to  an  engine  ufed  to  hoift 
or  difplace  the  lower  mails  of  a  lliip.  The  Iheers  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe  in  the  royal  navy  are  compofed 
of  feveial  long  malls,  whole  heels  reft  upon  the  fide  of 
the  hull,  and  having  their  heads  declining  outward 
from  the  perpendicular,  lb  as  to  hang  over  the  velfcl 
whofe  maftsare  to  be  fixed  or  difplaced.  The  tackles, 
which  extend  from  the  head  of  the  m.ill  to  the  Iheer- 
heads,  are  intended  to  pull  in  the  latter  toward  the  maft- 
head,  particularly  when  they  are  charged  witli  the 
weight  of  a  nr.ift  alter  it  is  railed  out  of  any  fliip, 
which  is  performed  by  llrong  tackles  depending  from 
the  Iheer-heads.  The  effort  of  thefe  tackles  is  produced 
by  two  capfterns,  fixed  on  the  deck  for  this  purpofe. 

In  merchant  fliips  this  machine  is  compofed  of  two 
mafts  or  props,  erefted  in  the  fame  veflel  wherein  the 
maft  is  to  be  planted,  or  from  whence  it  is  to  be  remo- 
ved. The  lovi-er  ends  of  theie  props  reft  on  the  oppo- 
file  fides  of  the  deck,  and  their  upper  parts  are  faften- 
ed  acrofs.fo  as  that  a  tackle  which  hangs  from  the  in- 
terfedlion  may  be  almoft  perpendicularly  above  the 
ftation  of  the  maft  to  which  the  mechanical  powers  are 
applied.  Thefe  fiieers  are  fecured  by  ftays,  which  ex- 
tend forward  and  aft  to  the  oppofitc  extremities  of  the 
vefTel. 

SHEET-Lfad.     See  Plumbsry. 

Sheet,  in  fea-language,  a  rope  fattened  to  one  or 
both  the  lower  corners  ot  a  fail,  to  extend  and  retain  it 
in  a  particular  ftation.  When  a  fhip  fails  with  a  lateral 
wind,  the  lower  corner  of  the  main  and  fore  fail  are  faf- 
tencd  by  a  tack  and  a  (heet  ;  the  former  being  to  wind- 
ward, and  tiie  latter  to  leeward  ;  the  tack,  however,  is 
entirely  diffufed  with  a  ftern  wind,  whereas  the  fail  is 
never  ipread  without  the  affillance  of  one  or  both  of  the 
(lieets.  The  ftay  fails  and  ftudding-fails  have  only  one 
tack  and  one  iheet  each  :  the  ftay-lail  tacks  are  always 
fattened  forward,  and  the  flieet  drawn  aft  ;  but  the  ftud- 
ding-fail  tack  diaws  the  under  clue  of  the  fail  to  the  ex- 
tiemity  of  the  boom,  whereas  the  fheet  is  employed  to 
extend  the  inmoft. 

SHEFFIELD,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of 
Yorkftiire,  about  162  miles  from  London,  is  a  large, 
thriving,  populous  town  on  the  borders  of  Derbyfhire ; 
has  a  fine  ftone  bridge  over  the  Don,  and  another  over 
the  Sheaf,  and  a  church  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I 
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It  had  a  cattle  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  in  ShfffieM. 
wliich,  or  elfe  in  the  manor-lioufe  of  the  Park,  M.iry  ^-''><^^' 
Queen  of  Scots  was  prifoner  16  f  r  I  ">  years  ;  but  after 
til  death  of  Charles  I.  it  was,  with  fevcral  others,  by 
order  of  parliament  demolilhed.  In  1673  ;'n  hofpital 
was  crefted  here,  and  endowed  with  200I.  a-ycar.  There 
is  a  charity-fcliQol  for  30  boys,  and  anot."er  for  30  girls. 
This  town  has  been  noted  feveral  hundred  years  for  cut- 
lers and  fmiths  manufadures,  which  were  encouraged 
and  advanced  by  the  neighbouring  mines  of  iron,  parti- 
cularly for  files  and  knive  ,  or  whittles  ;  for  the  laft  of 
which  efpecially  it  has  been  a  ftaple  for  above  300  years  ; 
and  it  is  reputed  to  excel  Birmingham  in  thefe  wares, 
as  much  as  it  is  furpalFed  by  it  in  locks,  hinges,  nails,  and 
polilhed  fteel.  The  firft  mills  in  England  for  turning 
grindftones  were  alf)  fet  up   here.     The  houfes  look  ,J 

black  from  the  continual  imoke  ot  the  forges.  Here 
arc  600  matter  cutlers,  incoiporated  by  the  ftyle  of  the 
Cutlers  of  Hiilhimjhire  (of  which  this  is  reckoned  the  chief 
town),  who  employ  not  lefs  than  40,000  pcrlbns  in 
the  iron  manufa(5tures  ;  and  e  ich  of  the  malVers  gives  a 
particular  ttamp  to  his  wares.  There  is  a  large  market 
on  Tuefday  for  many  commodities,  but  efpecially  for 
corn,  which  is  brought  up  here  for  the  whole  Weft  Ri- 
ding, Derb\  lliire,  and  Nottinghamfhire.  It  has  fairs 
on  Tuefday  after  Trinity- Sunday,  and  November  28. 
In  the  new  market-place,  erefted  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  Ihanibles  are  built  upon  a  moft  excellent  plan, 
and  ftrongly  inclofed.  Tiiere  are  feveral  othernew  good 
buildings,  fuch  as  a  large  and  elegant  oiflagon  chapel 
belonging  to  the  hofpital  or  alms-houfes ;  likewifc  a  good 
attembly-rocm  and  theatre.  We  mutt  not  omit  the  large 
fteam-engine,  lately  finifhed,  for  the  purpofe  of  poliih- 
ing  and  grinding  the  various  forts  of  hardware.  The 
parilh  being  very  large,  as  well  as  populous,  Mary  I. 
incorporated  1 2  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  and  their 
fuccelfors  for  ever,  by  the  ftyle  of  the  Twelve  Cap'ilal 
Burgjfis  of  Sheffield,  empowering  them  to  eled  and 
ordain  three  priefts  to  alhtt  tlie  vicar,  who  were  to  be 
paid  out  of  certain  lands  and  rents  which  Ihe  gave  out 
of  the  crown  ;  and  fince  this  fettlement  two  more  cha- 
pels have  been  built  in  two  hamlets  of  this  parilh, 
which  are  ferved  by  two  of  the  afliftants,  while  the 
third,  in  his  turn,  helps  the  vicar  in  his  p. iriflr  church. 
James  I.  founded  a  free  grammar-fchonl  here,  and  ap- 
pointed 13  fchool  burgelfes  to  manage  the  revenue,  and 
appoint  the  matter  and  ulher.  A  new  chapel  was  built 
lately  by  the  contributions  of  the  people  of  the  town 
and  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  anJ  gentry.  Water 
is  conveyed  by  pipes  into  Sheftield,  whofj  inhabitants 
pay  but  a  moderate  rent  for  it.  In  the  neighb(<urhood 
there  are  fome  mines  of  alum.  The  remains  of  the  Ro- 
man fortification  between  this  town  and  Rotheram, 
which  is  fix  miles  lower  down  the  river,  are  ftill  vifiblc  ; 
and  here  is  alfo  the  famous  trench  of  five  miles  h  ng, 
by  fome  called  Devil's  or  Dime's  Bunk,  and  by  others 
Kemp  BaiiL -i'Ad  Temple's  Bank.  W.  Long.  I.  29.  N. 
Lat.  ^i.  20. 

Sheffield  (John),  duke  of  Biicki'\ehamlhire,  an 
eminent  writer  of  the  laft  and  prefeiit  century,  of 
great  perfonal  bravery,  and  an  able  minifter  of  ftate, 
was  born  about  1650.  He  loft  hi-  father  at  nine 
years  of  age ;  and  his  mother  marrying  lord  Olful- 
(lon,  the  care  ot  his  education  was  lef  entirely  to  a 
governor,  who  did  not  greatly  improve  him  in  his 
lludics.     Finding  that  he  was  deficient  in  many  parts 
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of  literature,  lie  refolved  to  devote  a  certain  number 
of  hours  every  day  to  his  ftudies  ;  and  thereby  im- 
^  proved  himCelf  to  the  degree  of  learning  he  afterwards 
attain-d.  Though  pofTeffed  of  a  good  eftate,  he  did 
not  abandon  himfelf  to  pleafure  and  indolence,  but 
entered  a  volunteer  in  the  fecond  Dutch  war  ;  and 
accordingly  was  in  that  famous  naval  engagement 
uhere  the  duke  of  York  commanded  as  admiral  ;  on 
which  occafi on  his  lordfliip  behaved  fo  gallantly,  that 
he  wa'i  appointed  commander  of  the  Royal  Catharii.e. 
He  afterward  made  a  campaign  in  the  French  fervice 
unJcr  M.  de  Turenne.  As  Tangier  was  in  danger  of 
being  taken  by  the  M'ors,  he  offered  to  head  the 
forces  which  were  fent  to  defend  it  ;  and  accordingly 
wa^  appointed  to  command  them.  He  was  then  carl 
of  Mulgrave,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  king  Charles  II.  The  Moors  retired  on  the  ap- 
proach of  his  majelly's  forces  ;  and  the  refult  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  the  blowing  up  of  Tangier.  He  continu- 
ed in  feveral  great  polls  during  the  ihort  teij^n  of  king 
James  II.  till  that  unfortunate  prince  was  dethroned. 
Lord  Mulgrave,  though  he  paid  his  refpefts  to  king 
William  before  he  was  advanced  to  the  throne,  yet 
did  not  accept  of  any  poll  in  the  government  till  fome 
years  after.  In  the  fixth  year  of  William  and  Mary 
he  was  created  marquis  of  Normandy  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln.  He  was  one  of  the  mod  active  and  zealous 
oppofers  of  the  bill  which  took  away  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick's  life ;  and  exerted  tlie  utmoft  vigour  in  carrying 
through  the  Treafim  Bill,  and  the  bill  for  Triennial  Par- 
liaments He  enjoyed  fome  confiderable  pofts  under  king 
William,  and  enjoyed  much  of  his  favour  and  confidence. 
In  1702  he  was  I'worn  lord  privy  feal ;  and  in  the  fame 
year  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  to  treat  of 
an  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  In  1 703  he 
was  created  duke  of  Normandy,  and  foon  after  duke  of 
liuckinghamfhire.  In  17 11  he  was  made  fteward  of  her 
majelly's  houfehold,  and  prefident  of  the  council.  During 
queen  Anne's  reign  he  was  but  once  out  of  employ- 
ment; and  then  he  voluntarily  refigned,  being  attached 
to  wh^t  were  called  the  Tory  prlnciplts.  Her  majelly 
offered  to  make  him  lord  chancellor  ;  but  he  declined  the 
office.  He  w.is  inftrumental  hi  the  ch.nge  of  the  mi- 
niftry  in  1710.  A  circumilante  that  refleifts  the  hi.-h- 
eft  hon'ur  <>n  him  is,  the  vigour  with  which  he  acted  in 
favour  nf  the  unhappy  Catalans,  who  afterward  were  fo 
inhumanly  facrificed.  He  was  furvived  by  only  onele- 
gitimite  fon  (who  died  at  Rome  in  1735)  ;  but  left  fe- 
deral natural  children.  His  worft  enemies  allow  that 
he  lived  on  very  good  terms  with  his  lall  wife,  natural 
daughter  to  king  lames  II.  the  late  duchefs  of  Buck- 
ingham, a  lady  who  always  behaved  with  a  i.ignity  fult- 
able  to  the  daughter  of  a  ling.  He  died  in  1721. 
He  was  admired  by  the  poets  of  his  age  ;  by  Dryden, 
Prior,  and  Garth.  His  Eifay  on  Poetry  was  applauded 
by  Addifun,  and  his  Reht  arfal  is  ftill  read  with  pleaiure. 
His  writings  were  fplendidly  printed  in  1723,  ii\  two 
volumes  4to  ;  and  have  fnice  been  reprinted  in  1 729,  in 
two  vols  8vo.  The  firll  contains  his  poems  on  vat  i  us 
fnbjefts  :  the  fecond,  his  profe  w.  rks  ;  which  confift  of 
hiftorical  memoirs,  fpeeclics  in  parliament,  charadters, 
dialogues,  critical  obfervations,  elfaya,  and  letters.  It 
mav  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  edition  of  1729  is 
callrated  ;  fome  particulars  relating  to  the  revolution  in 
that  of  172    having  given  offence. 

SH£FFIELL*IA,   in   botany;  a  genus  of  plants 
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belonging  to  tlie  clafs  of  pcntandrFa,  and  to  the  order 
of  monogynia.     The  coioUa   is  bell-fhaped  ;  the  fila- 
ments are   lo,  of  which  every  fecond  is  barren.     The  ,.„^~^-^.^ 
capfuleconfilhofone  cell,  which  has  four  valves.    There  """"''^'^ 
is  only  one  fpecies,  the  repent. 

SHEIK,  in  the  oriental  cuftoms,  the  perfon  who 
has  the  care  of  the  mofques  in  Egypt ;  his  duty  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  imams  at  Conltantinople.  There 
are  more  or  fewer  of  thefe  to  every  mofque,  according 
to  its  fize  or  revenue.  One  of  thefe  is  head  over  the 
reft,  and  anfwers  to  a  parifh-prieft  with  us  ;  and  has 
under  him,  in  large  mofques,  the  readers,  and  people 
who  cry  out  to  go  to  prayers ;  but  in  fmall  mofques 
the  flieik  is  obliged  to  do  all  this  himfelf.  In  fuch  it 
is  their  bufinefs  to  open  the  mofque,  to  cry  to  prayers, 
and  to  begin  their  lliort  devotions  at  the  head  of  the 
congregation,  who  ftand  rank  and  file  in  great  order, 
and  make  all  iheir  motions  together.  Every  Friday 
tlie  fheik  makes  an  harangue  to  his  congregation. 

i>HFiK-£eUet,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the  Oriental 
nations.  In  Egypt  the  flieik-bellet  is  the  head  of  a 
city,  and  is  appointed  by  the  pacha.  The  bufinefs  of 
this  officer  is  to  take  care  that  no  innovations  he  made 
which  may  be  prejudicial  to  tlie  Porte,  and  that  they 
fend  no  orders  wliich  may  hurt  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  But  all  his  authority  depends  on  his  credit 
and  intereft,  not  his  office  :  for  the  government  of  Egypt 
is  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  often  the  people  of  the  leaftpow- 
er  by  their  pofts  have  the  greateft  influence  ;  and  a  caia 
of  the  janizaries  or  Arabs,  and  lometlmes  one  of  their 
meanelt  officers,  an  oda-ballia,  finds  means,  by  his  parts 
and  abilities,  to  govern  all  things. 

SHEILDS.     See  Shields. 

SHEKEL,  the  name  of  a  weight  and  coin  current 
among  the  ancient  Jews.  Dr  Arbuthnot  makes  the 
weight  of  the  (liekel  equal  to  9  pennyweights  24  grains 
Troy  weight ;  and  the  value  equal  to  2  s.  ^\d.  Ster- 
ling.    Tiie  golden  fhekel  was  worth  L.  i  :  16  :  6. 

SHELDRAKE,  in  ornithology.     See  Anas. 

SHELF,  among  miners,  the  fame  with  what  they 
otherwife  call  ffijl  ground  r  r  fajl  country  ;  being  that 
part  of  die  internal  ftrufture  of  the  earth  which  they 
find  lying  even  and  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  evidently 
retaining  its  primitive  form  and  fituation. 

SHELL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  hard,  and,  as  it  were, 
ftony  covering,  with  which  certain  animals  are  defend- 
ed,  and  thence  cA\edJhsl!-Jijh. 

The  fingular  regularity,  beauty  and  delicacy  In  the  pormatio* 
ftriifture  ot  the  (helL  of  animals,  and  the  variety  and  of  (hells, 
brilliancy  in  the  colouring  of  many  of  them,    at  the 
fame  time  that  they  ftrike  the  attention  of  the  moft  in- 
curious oblervers,  have  at  all  times  excited  philofophers 
to   inquire  into  and  deteil,  if  pcfTible,  the  caufes  and 
manner  of  their  fc  rmation.     But  the  attempts  of  natu- 
ralifts,  ar.cieiit  and  modern,  to   diicover  this  procefs, 
have  conftantly  proved  unfuccefsful.     M.  dc  Reaumur 
hitherto  appears  alone  to  have  given  a  plaufible  account, 
at  leaft,  of  the  formation  of  the  fheil  of  the  garden-fnail 
in  particular,  founded  on  a  courfe  of  very  ingenious  ex- 
periment?, related  in  tlie  Paris   Memoirs*.      He  there 'Sce  Mem . 
endeavc  iirs  to  Ihow,  that  this  fubftance    is  produced  de  1' Acad.' 
merely  by^the  perfpirable  matter  ol  tlie  animal  conden-  ^°«  1709^ 
ling  and  it"terwards  hardening  on  its  fdrface,  and  accord-  ?•  ^T^' 
ingly  taking  the  figure  oi  its  body,  which  has  perform.  HoUa^de 
eti  the  office  of  a  mould  to  it ;  in  (hort,  that  the  Ihell  in°iimo.' 
of  a  Inail,  and,  as  he  fuppoled,  of  all  other  animaU  pof- 
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Shell.     feifsJ  of  fhells,  was  only  the  product  of  a  vifcous  tranf-  cimen,  the  cuiious  membranous  ftruflure  obferveJ  In     8h«n. 
'~'^''~^'  udation  from  the  body  of  the  animal,  containing  earthy  the  laminx  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  other  iliells  of  the  '— '^'"^ 
particles  united    by   mere   juxt.ipolition.     This  hypo-  fame  kind,  aiter  having  been  expofed  to  tho  operation 
tliefis,  h'^wever,     is  liable    to     very  great  and  infur-  of  the  author's  fulvent.     Be(ide  the  great  variety  of 
mountable  difficulties,  if  we  apply  it  to  the  formation  fixed  or  permanent  colours  with  which  he  found  the 
of  fume  of  the   muft  common  Ihclls  :  for  how.',  accord-  animal-tiianicnts  of  thefe  Ihe'.k    to     be  adorned,  it  is 
in^  to  tiiis  fyftem,  it  may  be  alked,  can  ihe  oyfter,  known,  that  the  (IkH  iUelt  prcfcnts  to  the  view  a   fuc- 
for  inllance,  confidered  fimply  as  a  mould,  form  to  it-  ccllion  .f  rich  and  changeable  col  lurs,   ihe  produ>5lion 
felf  a  covering  fo  much  exceeding  its  own  body  in  di-  of  which  he  eafily  explains  from  tlie  configurations  ef 
menfions  ?  their  membranc-s.     Nature,   he  i-bferves,  aK^ays  mag- 
Are  com-          M.  Heridant,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  nidcent  in  her  dcligns,  but  finguiaily  frugal  in  the  exe- 
pofedof       Sciences  for  1766,  has  difcovered  the  ilruflure  .  f  (hells  cution  of  them,  produces  ihele  brilliant  decorations  at 
antarthy     ((,  (,;  organical.     In  the  numerous    experiments  that  a  very  fm  ill  expence.     The  membranous  fubllance  a- 
maVfub""* '^'^  made  on  an  immenl'e  number,  and  a  very  great  va-  bovemeniioned  is  plaited  and  rumpled,  as  it  "eie,   in 
Ibuice'!  '      riety,  of  animal  flielU.  he  conllantly  found  that  they  fucli  a  manner,  that  its  exterior  lamlns,  incrulhd  with 
were  compofed  of  two  diflina  fubllances  ;  one  of  which  their  ea-tby  and  fenii-tr  ^nlpareiu  matter,  f.-.rm  an  infi- 
19  a  cretace  )us  or  earthy   matter:  and   the  other  ap-  nire  nunilier  ot  little  pnlms,  placed  in  all  kind.>  ol  dire.-- 
peared,  from  many   experiments     made    upon     it  hv  lions,  whch  refr  iifl  the  ray;,  of  light,  and  produce  all 
burninc,  dillillation,  and  otherwlfe,  to  b?  evidently  of  the  change,  f  f  colour  obfervdSjle  in  thefe  Ihells. 
an  animal  nature.     Thefe  two  i'ubllances  he  dexterouf-        With  relpect  to  the  figures  and  colours  of  ihAh,  h 
ly  fepanited  from  each  other  by  a  very  eafy  chemical  is  nbfervcd,  that  river  Ihells  have  not  f  ■  agreeable  ordi- 
analyfis  ;  by  the  o-entle  operation  of  which  tlicv  were  verfjfied  a  colour  as  the  land  and  fea  (hells  ;  but  theva- 
exhibltcd  diftindly  to  view,  without  any  material  altc-  riety  in  the  figure,  colours,  and  other  charaftcrs  of  fet 
ration  (rom  the  a<5lion  of  the  folvent,  or  inllrument  em-  (hells,  is  alnic  II  i.. finite.     The  number  of  di.iinifl  fpecies 
ployed  for  that  purpofe.      On  an    entire    fliell    or    a  we  find  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  is  very  grc^t ;  and 
fragment  of  one,  c.  ntamcd  in  a  glafs  ve(rel,  he  poured  doubtlefs  the  deep  bottoms  of  the  fea,  and  the  Ihores 
a  lufficient  quantity  cf  the  nitrous   acid,  confidcrably  yet  unexplored  contain  multitudes  Hill  unknown  to  us. 
diluted  either  with  water  or  f|>irit  of  wine.     After  the  Even  the  fame  fpecies  diiRr  in  fome  di-rec  in  almoll 
liquor    has   dilfolved  all  the  earthy   pait  01   the   Ihell  every  individual  ;  f<uhat  it  is  rare  to  fir.d  any  two  (hells 
{which  may  be   colleiled  after  precipitation  by  a  fixed  which  are  alike  in  allrefpeft'.. 

or  volatile  alkali),  there  remains  floating  in  it  a  foft  iub-         This  wonderful  variety,  Iiowever,  is  not  all  the  pro-  -wj,,  ,,(.,1 

llance,  conlilting  of  innumerable  membranes  of  a  reti-  duco  of  one  leA  or  one  counry ;    the  different  parts  of  the  inofl 

form  appearance,  and  difpoled,  in  dillerent  Ihells,  in  a  the  world  aff;  rd   us  tlieir  di'.l'erent  beauties.     Bonatii  Ixautlful 

variety  of  poflfons,  which  conllirutes  the  animal  part  obierves,  that  the  mofi  beaiiffu!  (hells  we  are  acquaint-  "j'^-';'  ="■« 

of  it.     This,  as  it  ha-;  not  tieen  afTedted  by  the  folvent,  ed  with  come  from  tlie  ta!t   Indies  and  from  th.-  Ued  °-'"'"'^'^- 

retains  the  exafl  figure  of  the  fliell  ;  and,  on  being  view-  Sea.     This  is  in  fomc  degree  ct.unicnanced  i-y  what  :s 

ed  through  amicrofcope,  exhihito  fatisfacftory  proofs  of  found  to  this  day;  and  from  the  general  (bfervations  of 

a  vafcular  and  organical  ftruaure.     He  fh.nvs  that  this  the  curious,  it  feems,  that  the  fun,  by  the  great  heat 

membranous  fubft ance  is  an  appendix  to  the  body  of  the  that  it  gives  to  the  countries  near  the  line,  exalts  the 

animal,  or  a  continuation  ■  f  the  tendinous  fibres  that  colours  of  the  (hells  produced  there,  and  gives  them  a 

compofe  the  ligaments  by  which  it  is  fixed  to  its  Ihell  ;  lu(fre  and  brilliar.cy  thai  ihofe  of  colder  climates  always 

and  that  this  lafi  owes  its  hardnefs  to  the  earthy  par-  want:  and  it  may  be,  that  the  waters  of  ihofe  vad  feas, 

tides  conveyed  through  the  velfels  of  the  animal,  which  which  are  not  fnbjcifl  -to  be  weakened  by  frefh  rivers, 

fix  themfelves  into,  and  incrulf,  as  it  were,  the  melhes  give  a  nonrilliment  to  tlie  filh,  that  may  add  to  the  bril- 

formed  by  the  reticular  filaments  of  which  this  mem-  liaacy  of  their  Ihells. 

branous  fubftance  is  compofed.     In  th.-  (hell  c?.\Ud por-  The  (hores  of  Afia  furnilh  us  with  the  pearl-oyfters  sj,(,]i/ 

ce'.ainr,  in  partict:lar,  the  delicacy  of  thefe  membranes  and  f.allops  in  great  perfedion.     About  Amboyna  ave  f„u,id  in 

was  fo  great,  that  he  was  ob'iged  to  put  it  into  fpirit  found  the  moR  beautiful  iperimens  of  the  cabbage-fnell,  Afia, 

of  wine,  to  which  he  had  the  patience  to  add  a  fingle  the  aro(V)ir,  the  ducal  mantle,  and  the  coral  oyllers,  or 

drop  of  fpirit  of  nitre  day  by  day,  for  the  fpace  of  two  echinated  oyftcrs.     H?re  allin  are  found  a  great  variety 

months  ;  left  die  air  generated,  or  let  loofe  by  the  ac-  of  extremely    beautiful  mufcies,  tellinx,  and  voluta: ; 

tion  of  the  acid  on  the  earthy  fubftance,  Ihould  tear  the  fome  fine  buccinum?,  and  the  fhell  called  the  Ethiopian 

compares  of  its   fine   membranous  ftrufture  into  (hat-  crown,  in  its  greateft  perfedlion.     The  dolia,  the  mu- 

ters  ;  as  it  certainly  would  have  done  in  a  more  haity  rices,  and  the  cafiandrne,  are  alfo  found  on  thefe  coafts 

and  Icfs  gentle  dillblution.     The  delicate  reticulated  in  great  beauty.     Many  elegant  fnails  and  fcrew-fhells 

film,  left  after  this  operation,  had  all  the  tenuity  of  a  are  alfb  brought  from  thence  ;   and  finally,  the  ferapion 

fpider's  web;  and  accordingly  he  does  not  attempt  to  andfpiderfhells.     The  Maldive  and  Phillippineiflands, 

dclineata  its  organization.     In  other  fhells  he  employed  Bengal,  and  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  abound  with  the  mo(t 

even  five  or  fix  months  in  demonllrating  the  complica-  elegant  of  all  the  fpeciesof  fnails,  and  furnilh  manyother 

ted  membranous  ftruiflure  cf  this  aiiimal-fubftance  by  kinds  of  (hells  in  great  abundance  and  perfedion.  China 

^■^^  this  kind  of  chemical  anatomy.     In  general,  however,  abounds  in  the  fineft  fpecies  of  porcelain  (hells,  and  has 

-"""ft""      the  procefs  dr.es  not  require  ninch  time.  alfo  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  fnails.     Japan  furnifhes 

tur"e'pro-'^'        Of  the  many  fingular  configuraiions  and  appearances  us  with  all  the  thicker  and  larger  bivalves  ;  and  the  ifle 

ducesgrcat  of  the  men^branous  part  of  diffeient  fhells,  which  are  of  Cyprus  is  famous  above  all  other  parts  if  the  v.orld 

"^rri-ty  of     defc.  ibeJ  in  ihi5  memoir,  and  are  delineated  in  feveral  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  patella  or    limpet 

'kdours.        well  executed  plates,  we  fha  11  mention  only,  as  a  fpe-  found  there. 

I  America 
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America  afibrJs  many  tiff  elegant  fliellsj  but  neitlier  with  them  a  v;ift  number  of  the  fblcns  of  all  the  kncwn 

in  I'o  great  abunJunce  nor  beauty  as  the  /hores  of  Alia,  fpecies.     The  i!land  of  Sicily  is  famous  for  a  very  ele- 

Panama  is  fainous  f(  r  tlie  cylindeis  or  rL<  mbl,  and  we  gant  kind  of  oyller  which  is  white  all  over  ;  pinnae  ma- 

havc  belide,  from  the  fame  place,  fotnegood  porcelain?,  rinse  and  porcelains  are  slfo  found  in  great  plenty  there, 

and  a  very  fine  fpecies  of  i/o/ium,  or  ancha  ghliofn,  call-  with  tellinx  and   chamos  of  many  fpecies,   and  a  great 

ed  fiom  this  place  the  Panaitu purple Jheli.     One  t>f  the  variety  of  other  beau:iful  (liells.      Corfica  is  famous, 

moll  beautiful  of  the  cylinders  is  alfo  known  amorig  our  beyond  all  other  places,  for  vail  quantities  of  the  pinna: 


SkvU*. 


naturalills  under  the  name  of  the  PanumaJleH.  About 
liralil,  and  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  there  are  fmnd  mu- 
rices  and  dolia  of  extreme  beauty  ;  and  alfo  a  great  va- 
riety of  porcelains,  purpuisc,  pectens,  nerrtB,  bucardise 
cr  heart  Ihells,  and  elegant  li.xpets.  The  ifle  of  Cay- 
enne affords  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  buccinuni 


marina;  ;  and  many  other  very  beautiful  fliells  are  found 
there.  (Leifter,  Hilt.  Conchyl.)  About  Syracufe  arc 
found  the  gondola  (hell,  the  alatcd  murex,  and  a  great 
variety  of  elegant  fnails,  with  fome  of  the  dolia  and  nc- 
ritx.  The  Adriatic  fea,  or  gulf  of  Venice,  is  lefs  fur- 
nilhed  with  (hells  thin  almolt  any  of  the  feas  there- 
kind,  and  the  Midas  ear  is  found  p  incipally  about  this  about.  Mufcles  and  oyflers  offeveral  fpecies  arc  how- 
place.  Jimaica  and  the  i flan d  of  Barbadoes  have  tlielr  ever  lound  there,  and  fome  of  the  cordifcirm  or  heart- 
lb.  res  covered  with  porcelains,  chamss,  and  buccin  i  ;  lliells  ;  there  are  alio  fome  tellinE.  About  Ancona 
and  at  St  Domingo  there  are  iVmnd  almolt  all  tlie  fame  there  are  found  vail  numbers  of  the  pholades  buried  in 
fpecies  of  Ihells  that  we  have  from  the  E.id  Indies  ;  only  (lone  ;  and  the  antes  marirte  are  particularly  frequent 
they  arc  lei's  beautiful,  and  the  colours  more  pale  and    about  Puzzoli.     ( Botiani,  Rccreat.  Mail,  et  Ocul.)  9 

d^-ad.     The  pcarl-oyller  is  found  alfo  on  this  coart,  but        The  ports  of  Maifeilles,  Toulon,  and  Antibes  are  O"  'he 
fmaller  than  in  the   Perlian  gulf.     At   Mai  tinico  there    full  of  pinna;  marirje,    mufcles,    tcliinae,  and  rhamx.  ™^'*  "' 
are  found  in  general  the  (ame  Ihells  as  at  St  Domingo,    The  coalls  of  Bretagne  afford  gieat  numbers  c.f  the  "'"'"■> 
bf.t  yet  Ids  iieautilnl.     About  Canada  are  found  the    conchx  anatifetx  and  poulTepieds  ;  they  are   found  on 
vivlet  chamse,  and  the  lakes  ot  that  country  abound    old  rotten  boards,  on  ("ea  fubftances,  and  among  chif- 
wiih  mulcles  of    a    very  elegant    pale  blue  and  pale    ters  of  l'ponge<:.     The  other  ports  of  Prance,  as  Ro- 

chcUe,  Dunkirk,  Brefl,  Sc  Maloe?,  and  ethers,  fur- 
ni(h  oyders  excellent  for  the  table,  but  of  the  com.- 
mon  kind,  and  of   no    beau  y    in  their    (hells;  gre^t 


red  colouis.  Some  fjiecies  of  theie  are  remarkably 
lii;ht  -..nd  thin  ;  others  are  very  thick  and  heavy.  The 
Great  bank  ■  f  Newfoundland  is  very  barren  in  (hells  : 


the  princ  pal  kind  t'l  und   there  are   niukies  of  feveral    numbers  of  mufcles  are  alfo  found  there;  and  the  com- 


fp.cie";,  feme  of  whi^h  aie  of  ccnlide-rhble  beauty. 
About  C.irthagena  there  are  many  mi  ther-of  pearl 
(li^lls,  but  they  are  rii.t  oi  io  brilliant  cch  urs  as  thole 
f  f  the  Perlian  gulf.  The  ifliind  of  Magellan,  at  the 
f  utliern  point  of  America,  lurnilhes  us  with  a  very 
rcniarkab.e  ff  ecits  of  mufcle  called  by  its  name  ;  and 


mon  tiUinx,  the  onion  peel  cyders,  the  fjlons,  and 
conchas  anatilera;,  aie  alfo  frequent  there.  At  (3ran. 
ville,  in  Lower  Normardy,  there  are  found  very  bean, 
tiful  pefler.s,    and  (bnie    of  the    coidifeirm    or  heart- 

(hell-. 

The  Englilh  coafts  are  not  the  lead  fruitful  in  fliells.  Of  Britain, 

feveral  very  elegant  fpec'cs  e.1  1  11. pets  are  tound  there,  thou^li  they  do  not  produce  fiich  elegantly  painted  ones 

paititiilarly  the  pyramidal.  as  the  Indies.  About  Plymouth  are  found  oyders,  muf- 

In  Africa,  on  the  to.ld  of  Gu'nea,   there  is  a  prodi-  dcs,  and  folens,  in  great  abundance  ;  and  there,  and  oa 

gi'us  quantity  of  that  imall  fpecies  of  porcelain  which  molt  of  the  other  (hores,  are  numbers  of  the  aures  mari- 

ib  ufed  there  as  money  ;  and  there  is  anc'iher  fpeciis  of  rje  and  dentalia,  with  peiSens,  which  are  excellent  food  ; 

pocelain  on  tl  e  (iime   co.dt   which  is   all  over  white  :  and  many  elegant  fpecies  of  the  chams  and  tellirae  are 

the  women  make  bracelets  o(  thcfe,  and  the  people  of  iilhed  up  in  the  fea  about  Scarborough  and  oth.r  place?, 

tl  e  Levant  adorn  their  hair  witli  th.eni.     The  coall  ef  Ireland  affords  great   numbers   of  mu(i:les,   and  Ibme 

Zanguebar  is  very  ricii  in  (hells  :  we  find  there  a  vad  veiy  elegant  f(;<illop-lhclls  in  great  abundance,  and  the 

variety  iif  the  large  porcelains,  many  of  them  of  great  pholades   are  frequent   on    mod  of  the  Britilh  (horc. 

beauty  ;  and  the  nux  maris  or  fca-nut  is  very  (Vequent  'I'hey  have  alfo  great  variety  (  f  the  buccina  and  coch- 

there.     Belide  thcfe,  and   many  other  (hells,    there  are  hx,  fume  volutx  ;  and,  on  the  Guernfey  coad,  a  pecu- 

f(  und  on  this  coall  all  the  (pecies  rf  nautili,  many  of  liarly  beautiful  (hail,  called  thence  the  Gutrnfey  fna'th 
which  are  very  beautiful.     The  Canary   ides   a  ound         The  coads  of  Spain  and  Portugal  afford   much  tlie  qj  Spj;^ 

with  a  vad  varie  y  of  the  murices,    and    fome  other  fame  fpecies  of  (liells  with  the  Eall  Indies,  but  they  arc  and  Portu- 

good  (hells;    and  we  have  from    Madeira    great  va-  of  muth  fainter  coU  urs,  and  greatly  inferior  in  beauty,  gal,  &c. 

liety  of  tie  echini  or   fea-eggs   didcrei.t   from  thol'c  ."f  There  are,  according  to  Tavern-er  and  others,  fome  ri- 

the  European  lea?.     Several  Ipecies  of  mufcles  are  alio  vers  in  Bavari.i  in  which  there  are  found  pearls  of  a  fine 

common  tiiere,  andahe  aurij  marina  is  nowhere  more  water.     About  Cadiz   here  are  found  very  large  pinnx 

abundant.     The  Red   ("ea  is  beyond  all  other   parts  of  marinx,  and  iome  fine  bucc'na.     The   ides  of  Majorca 

the  wdilJ  ab  ndaiit   in   (hells,  fcarce  any  kind  is  want-  and  Minorca  afford  a  great  variety  o(  extremely  elegant 

ing  there  ;   but  what   we  principally  have  from  thence  (hells.       The  pinnx    marii  x  are  alfo  very  numerous 

are  the  purpuix,  porcelain>,  and  ecliini  mar;ni.  there,  and  th-.ir   (ilk  is  wrought  into  gloves,  dockings. 

The   Mcditerra  .ean  and  northern   ocean  contain  a  and  o'her  things.     The  Baltic   affords  a  great   many 

great  variety  ol  (hels,  and  many  of  very  remarkable  ele-  beautilul  fpecies,  but  particularly  an  orange-colouted 

gancc  and  beauty  ;  they  are  ui>on  the  wli.  le,  however,  peiflen,  or  icallopdiell,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other 

greatly  iiif.ricT  to  thcfe  of  the  Eall  Indies.     The  Me-  part  of  the  wcrld.  u 

diterranean    abounds    much  n.ore   in    (hells  than  the  1  he  frelh    water  (hells  are   found  much  more  fre- Krdh  wa- 

Ocean.    The  gulf  of  Tarentum  alFords  great  variety  of  qucntly,    and  in    much   greater    plenty  than  the  fea- "' fliell». 

pU[Ui£,  of  porcelains,  nautili,  and  elegant  oyders  ;  the  kinds;  there   is  fcarce   a  pond,  a  ditch,  or   a  river  of 

frelh  water  in   any  part  of  the  wcrld  in  which  there 
Yy  aie 


coads  of  Naples  and  Sardinia  afford  oTlb  the  fame,  and 
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shcr.t.     :ire  not  found  vail  numbers  of   thefe  llic'.ls  wiih  the  outer  iliin,  which  is  in  many  rough  and  downy  or  hairy. 

X       '  fiiti  Hvin"  in  them.      All  thefe  fhclls  arc  i'm;tU,  and  The  tcllinx,  the  mufcles,  the  cochlea,  and  many  others, 

tbey  are  ai  very  little  beauty,  being  ufually  of  a  plain  are  of  this  kind.     The  more  nice  colleiSors,  as  natiira- 

crtyidi  or  brownifh  colour.       Our  ditches    afford  us  lifts,  infill  upon  having   all  their  flielh  in  their  native 

chamx,  buccina,  neritx,   and  fome  patellae ;    but  the  and  genuine  appearance,  as  they  arc  found  when  living 

Ni'c,  and  fome  otiier  rivers,  furnillied  the  ancients  with  at  fea  ;   but  the  ladies,   who  make  colletftions,  hate  tlie 

a  fpecics  of  tellina  which  was  large  and  citable,  and  to  (Jif.igreeable   oulfides,  and  will  have  all  fuch  polillicJ. 

m'Jch   fupcrinr  to  the  common  fea  tJlina  in  flavour,  It  would  be  very  advifablc,  however,  for  '      '   '•    • 


diat  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  o(  ulUnj  reg'ia, 
"  the  royal  tellin  i."  We  have  a  fmall  fpecies  of  bucci- 
r.um  common  in  our  fielh  waters,  which  is  very  ele- 
gant, and  always  has  its  operculum  in  the  manner  ct 
the  larger  buccina;   a  fmall  kind  of  mufcle  ib  alio  very 
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Art  of  po- 

lithing 

/hells. 


both  kinds  of 
colleiSors  to  have  the  fame  lliells  in  different  fpecimens 
both  rough  and  polilhed  :  the  naturalill  would  by  this 
means,  befides  knowing  the  outfide  of  the  ihell,  be 
better  acquainted  with  its  internal  chard<5lers  than  he 
othcrn'ife  could  be,  and  the  lady  would  have  a  plcaJure 


common,  which  is  fo  extremely  thin  and  tender,  that  it  in  comparing  the  beauties  of  the  flitll,  in   its  wrought 

can  hardly  be  handled  without  breaking  to  pieces.  The  ftate,  to  its  coarfe  appearance  as  nature  ijives  it.     How 

large  fredi  water  mufcle,  commonly  called  in  England  rnany  elegancies  in  ihis  part  of  the   creation  muft  be 

the  korJe-mufcU,  is  too  well  kr.own  to  need  a  defcriplion  ;  wholly  lolt  to  us,  if  it  were  not  for  tlje  afiiftince  of  an 

and  the  Hze  fufliciently  diftinguillies   it  from  all  other  art  of  this  kind  !   Many  (hells   in  their  native  ftate  are 

freMi  water  lliells.  lik^  rough  diamonds  ;  and  we  can  form  no  juft  idea  of 

In  ci'lleclin  "  ihells,   it  is  mod  advifablc,  whenever  their  beauties  till  they  have  been  poliflied  and  wrought 

it  can  be   done,  to  get  thofe  which  have  in  them  the  li-  into  form. 

ving  animal; ;  bec.iu'.e  we  lliall  thus  obtain  the  natural         Though  the  art  of  poliiliing  (hells  is  a  very  valuable 

hillory  of  the  animals,  and  the  (hells  themfelves  in  their  one,  yet  it  is  very  dangerous  to  the  ihells  ;  for  without 

ratnral  beaury,    and  the  full  glow    of   their  colours,  the  utmoft  care,  the  means  ufed  to  polilh  and  beautify 

Shells  IhoulJ  be  alio   procured  from  the  deeper  parts  a  Ihell  often  whc'Iy   dellroy  it.     When  a  (hell  is  to  be 

of  their  refort?,  and  immediately  al"ter  ftoims  on  the  polilhed,  the  firll  thing   to  be  examined  is  whether  it 

f.-a  beaches  and  lliores  ;  becaufc,  by  being  much  expoied  have  naturally  a  fmot^tli  fui  face,  or  be  covered  with  tu- 

to  the  f^jn,  their  colours   fade,  and   they  are  liable  to  bercles  or  prominences. 

other  accidents  that  injure  them.     In  order  to  kill  the         A  fliell  which   has  a  fmooth  fuiface,  and  a  natural 

fiih  that  Inhabits  them,  Mr  Da  Coda  advifes   to   give  dull  poliih,  need  only  be  rubbed  with  the  hand,  or  with 

ihjm   a  quick  dip  in  boiling  water,  and  when  they  are  a  piece  of  chamoy  leather,   with   fome  tripoli,  or  (ine 

cooled,  to  lay  thein  in  cold  water  till  they  are  cleaned  ;  rotten  ftone,  and  will  become  of  a  perfeflly  bright  and 

a'ld  in   this  operation  they  llioulJ  not  be  touched  with  fine  poliih.     Emery  is  not  to  be  ufed  in  this  occafion, 

aquafortis,  or  any  other  acid,  nor  expofed  to  the  heat  becaufe  it  wears  away  too  much  of  the  (hell.     This 


of  the  fire  and  fun. 

The  art  cf  polifhing  fiiells  arrived  but  lately  at  its 
prefent  ftate  of  perfc^ion  ;  and  as  the  love  of  fea-(hells 
is  become  lb  common  among  us,  it  may  not  be  difagvee- 
able  to  the  reader  to  find  fome  inftruaions  in  etecuting 
fo  pleafirg  a  method  of  adding  to  their  natural  beau- 


operation  requires  the  hand  of  an  experienced  perl'cn, 
that  knows  how  fuperlicial  the  work  miift  be,  and  where 
he  is  to  ftop  ;  for  in  many  of  thefe  (hells  the  lines  are 
only  on  the  furface,  and  the  wearing  away  ever  fo  little 
of  the  (liell  defaces  them.  A  (hell  tha;  is  rough,  foul, 
and  crufty,   or  covered  vi-ilh  a  tartareous  coat,  muft  be. 


tv    the  rules  for  which  are  at  prefent  fo  little  known,  left  a  whole  day  fteeping  in  hot  water  :  when  it  has  im- 

tiiouffh  the  effecl  of  them  be  fo  much  efteemed.  bibed  a  large  quantity  of  this,  it  is  to  be  rubbed  with 

Amon-'  the  immenfe  variety  of  lliells  which  we  are  rough  emery  on  a  ftick,  or  with  the  blade   of  a  knife, 

acquainted  with,  force  are  taken  up  out  of  the  lea,  or  in  order  to   get  olF   the  coat.      After  this,  it  may  be 

found  on  its  fhores  in  all  their  perfeftion  and  beauty  ;  dipped  in  diluted  aquafcrcis,  fpirit  of  fait,  or  any  other 

their  colours  being  all  I'pread  by  nature  upon  the  fur-  acid  ;  and  after  remaining  a  few  moments  in  it,  be  again 

face,  and  their  natural  polilh  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  plunged  into  common  water.     This  will  add  greatly  to 

art  could  give.     Where  nature  is  in  herfclf  thus  perfecf,  the   fpeed   of  the    work.     After  this  it  is  to  be  well 

it  were  madnefs  to  attempt  to  add  any  thing  to  her  rubbed  with  linen  cloths,  impregnated  with  common 

charms :  but   in  others,  where  the   beauties  are  latent  foap  ;  and  when  by  thefe  feveral  means  it  is  made  per- 

and  covered  with  a  coarfer  cuter  (kin,  art  is  to  be  called  feelly   clean,  the  pohOiing  is  to  be  finilhed  with  fine 

in-  and  the  outer  veil  being  taken  off,  all   the  internal  emery  and  a  Lairbnilh.     If' after  this  the   lliell  when 

beauties  nroear.  dry  appears  not  to  h^.ve  fo  good  a  polifii  as  was  defired, 

Among  the  fhells  which  are  f^ound  naturally  polidied  it  muft  he  rubbed  over  with  a  fqlution  of  gum  arabic;. 

are  the  porcelains,  or  cowi  ies  ;  the  caiTmdcrs ;  the  do-  and  this  will  add  greatly  to  its  glofs,  without  doing  it 

lia,  or  concha:  globofE,  or  tuns  ;  fome  buccina,  the  vo-  the  fmallcft  injury.     The   gum-w-ater  muft.  not  be  too 

lutes,  and  the  cylinders,  or  olives,  or,  as  they  are  gene-  thick,  and  then  it  gives  no  fenfible  coat,  only  lieigbten- 

rally  though   improperly  called,  rhi  rhomli ;  excepting  ing  the  colours.     The   white  of  an   egg  auUvers  this 

only   two'"cr  three,  as  the  tiara,  the  phimb,  and  the  purpofe  alio  very  well  ;  but  it  is  fubject  to  turn  yellow. 

butter-tub  rhombt;?,  where  there  is  an  unpromiling  film  If  the  fhell  has  an  cpiderm.is,  which  will  by  no  means 

on  the  furface,  hiding  a  very  great  (hare  of  beauty  with-  admi;  the  poli(hing  of  it,  it  is  to  be  dipped  feveral  times 

in.     Though  the  generality  <'f  the  (hells  of  thefe  genera  in  diluted  aquafortis,   that  this  maybe  eaten  oiF;  and 

are  taken  out  of  the  fea  in  all  their  beauty,  and  in  their  then  the  (hell  is  to   be   polilhed   in  the  ufual  way  with  . 

utmoft  natural  polilh,  there  aie  feveral  other  genera,  in  p'ltty,  fine  emery,  or  tripoli,  on  the  hair  of  a  fine  brulli. 

which  all  or  mod  of  the  fpecies  are  taken  up  naturally  When  it  is  cnly  a   pellicle  that  hides   the  colours,  the 

roughandfcul,  and  covered  wiih  an  cpidsrmij,  or  coarle  flielis  mud  be  deeped  in  hot  water,  and  after  that  the 

ikia 
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{kin  worked  off  I17  degrees  with   an   old  file.     This  's    as  the  leaden  one,  or  by  the  common  method  of  work-  ^ 
the  cafe  with  feveral  of  the  cylinders,  which  have  not    ing  with  the  hand  with  the  f.ime  ingredients.     AVhcn  a 
the  natural  polilh  tif  the  red.  '^ell  is  full  of  tubercles,  or  protuberances,  which  mud 

When  a  Ihdl  is  covered  with  thick  and  fatty  epi-  be  preferved,  it  is  then  impoffiblc  to  ufe  the  wheel :  and 
dermis,  as  is  the  cafe  with  feveral  of  the  mufcles  and  if  the  common  way  of  dipping  into  aquafortis  be  at- 
tcUiiix  ;  in  this  cafe  aquafortis  will  d  >  no  fcrvice,  as  it  tempted,  the  tubercles  being  harder  than  the  reft  of 
will  not  touch  the  fliin  :  then  a  rougli  bru(h  and  coarfe  the  (hell,  will  be  eat  through  before  the  reft  is  fuffici- 
emcry  are  to  be  ufed  ;  and  if  this  does  not  fucceed,  ently  fcaled,  and  the  fliell  will  be  fpoileJ.  In  this  cafe, 
feal-flcin,  or,  as  the  workmen  call  \\.,fjlijhin  and  /u-  induftry  and  patience  are  the  only  means  of  effefting  a 
m'tcejl'.ne,  are  to  be  employed.  polifh.     A  camel'shair  pencil  muft  be  dipped  in  aqua- 

When  a  (hell  has  a  thick  cruft,  which  will  not  give  fortis  ;  and  with  this  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  (hell 
way  to  any  of  thefe  means,  the  only  way  left  is  to  muft  be  wetted,  leaving  the  protuberances  dry  :  this  is 
plunge  it  feveral  times  into  ftrong  aquafortii,  till  the  to  be  often  repe.ited  ;  and  aficr  a  few  moments  the  (hell 
itubborn  cruft  is  wholly  eroded.  The  limpits,  auris  is  always  to  be  plunged  into  water  to  ftop  the  crofion 
marina,  the  helmet  (hells,  and  feveral  other  fpecies  of  of  the  acid,  which  would  otherwife  cat  too  deep,  and 
tliis  kind,  muft  have  this  fort  of  management ;  but  as  deftroy  the  beauty  of  the  fliell.  When  this  has  fuffi- 
thc  deli'/n  is  to  fhow  the  hidden  beauties  under  the  cienlly  taken  o(F  the  foulncfs  of  the  fli.dl,  it  is  to  be 
cruft,  !ind  not  to  deftroy  the  natural  beauty  and  polifti  poliihed  with  emery  of  the  fineft  kind,  or  witli  tripoli, 
rl  the  inlide  of  the  (hell,  the  aquafirtis  muft  be  ufed  in  by  means  of  a  fmall  ftick,  or  the  common  poliflung- 
this  manner  :  A  long  piece  of  wax  muft  be  pro-  ftone  ufed  by  the  goldfmiths  may  be  ufed. 
vidcd,  and  one  end  of  it  made  perfc(flly  to  cover  the  This  is  a  very  tedious  and  troublefome  thing,  efpe- 
who'.e  mouth  of  the  (hell  i  the  other  end  will  then  ferve  cially  when  the  echinatcd  oyfters  and  murices,  and 
as  a  handle,  and  the  mouth  being  ftopped  by  the  wax,  fome  other  fuch  Ihells,  are  to  be  wrought:  and  what  is 
the  liquor  cannot  get  in  to  the  infide  to  fpoil  it;  then  worft  of  all  is,  that  when  all  this  labour  has  been  em- 
there  muft  be  placed  on  a  table  a  velfcl  full  of  aquafor-  ployed,  the  bufinefs  is  not  well  done  ;  for  there  ftill  re- 
lis,  and  another  full  of  common  water.  main  feveral  places  which  could  not  be  i  cached  by  any 

The  fliell  is  to  be  plunged  into  the  aquafortis ;  and  inftniment,  fo  that  the  (hell  muft  necelfarily  be  rubbed 
after  remaining  a  few  minutes  in  it,  is  to  be  taken  over  with  gum-water  or  the  white  of  an  egg  afterwards, 
out,  and  plunged  into  the  common  water.  The  pro-  in  order  to  bring  out  the  colours  and  give  a  glofs  ;  in 
grefs  the  aqu'ifortis  makes  in  eroding  the  furface  is  fome  cafes  it  is  even  necellary  to  give  a  co  it  of  varnifli. 
thus  to  be  carefully  obferved  every  time  it  is  taken  Thefe  are  the  means  ufed  by  artifts  to  brighten  the 
out:  the  point  rf  the  fliell,  and  any  other  lender  pans,  colours  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  fliells  ;  and  the 
are  to  be  coveted  with  wax,  to  prevent  the  aquafortis  changes  produced  by  polifliing  in  this  manner  are  fo 
from  eating  them  away  ;  and  if  there  be  any  worm-  great,  tliat  the  iliell  can  fcarcely  be  known  afterwards 
holes,  they  alfo  muft  be  ftopped  up  with  wax,  other-  to  be  the  fame  it  was ;  and  hence  we  heir  of  new  (hells 
wife  tl:c  aquafortis  would  f  on  eat  through  in  thofe  in  the  cabinets  of  colleilor?,  which  have  no  real  exiJlence 
places.  A\'hen  the  repeated  dippings  into  the  aqu.a-  as  feparate  fpecies,  but  are  (hvlls  well  Lnown,  difgui- 
iortis  fliow  that  the  coat  is  fulHciently  eaten  away,  fed  by  polilh'ng.  To  caution  the  reader  agair.lt  er- 
then  the  fliell  is  to  be  wrought  carefully  with  fine  rors  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  the  moft  re- 
cmery  and  a  brufli  ;  and  when  it  is  poliihed  as  high  as  markahlc  fpecies  thus  ufually  altered, 
can  be  by  this  mean?,  it  muft  be  wiped  clean,  and  The  onyx-fiiell  or  volute,  called  by  us  the/>K>/iV  or 
rubbed  over  with  gun-water  or  the  white  of  an  egg.  •viohl-tip,  which  in  its  natural  ftate  is  of  a  fimp  e  pale 
In  this  fort  of  work  the  operator  muft  always  h.ave  the  brov/n,  when  it  is  wrought  flightly,  or  poliihed  with 
camion  to  wear  gl  I  ves  ;  otherwife  tlie  Icaft  touch  of  the  juft  the  fuperficies  taken  oft",  is  of  a  fine  bright  yellow; 
aqn  ifoi  tis  will  burn  the  fingers,  and  torn  them  yellow  ;  and  when  it  is  eaten  away  deeper,  it  appears  ol  a  fine 
and  ofccn,  if  it  be  not  regarded,  will  eat  oft'  the  (kin  milk-white,  with  the  lower  part  blui(h  :  it  is  in  tliis 
and  the  nails.  ftate  that  it  is  called  the  onyx-Jh-H ;  and  it  is  'prefcrved 

Thefe  are  the  metlinds  to  be  ufed  with  fliclls  which  in  many  cabinets  in  its  rough  ftarc,  and  in  its  yellow 
require  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  furface  to  be  appearance,  as  di(Ferent  fpecies  of  (hells, 
taken  off;  but  there  are  others  which  leqnire  to  have  a  The  vlolel  JJull,  fo  common  among  the  cuious,  is 
larger  quanti'y  taken  off,  and  to  be  uncovered  deeper  ;  a  fpecies  of  porcelain,  or  common  cowry,  which  does 
this  is  called  entirely  fcaling  a  fliell.  This  is  done  by  not  appear  in  that  elegance  till  it  has  been  poliflied  ; 
means  of  a  horizontal  wheel  of  lead  or  tin,  impreg-  and  the  common  auris  marina  (hows  itfelf  in  two  or 
rated  with  rough  emery  ;  and  the  fliell  is  wrought  down  three  different  forms,  as  it  is  more  or  leis  deeply 
in  the  fame  manner  in  which  ftones  arc  wrought  by  the  wrought.  In  its  rough  ftate  it  is  dufky  and  coarfe,  ot 
lapidary.  Nothing  is  more  difticult,  however,  than  the  a  pale  brown  on  the  oulfide,  and  pearly  within  ;  when 
performing  this  work  with  nicety:  very  often  fliells  are  it  is  eaten  down  a  little  way  below  the  furface,  it  (hows 
cut  d')v.'n  too  far  by  it,  and  wholly  fpoiled  ;  and  to  ^aricgations  of  black  and  green  ;  and  when  ftill  farther 
:ivoid  this,  a  coarfe  vein  muft  be  often  left  ftanding  in  eroded,  it  appears  of  a  fina  pearly  hue  wiiliin  and 
fome  place,  and  taken  down  afterwards  with  the  file,    without. 

when  the  cutting  it  down  at  the  wheel  would  have        The  natitihis,  when  it  is  poliflied  down,  appears  all 
fpoiled  the  adjacent  parts.  over  of  a   fine  pearly   colour;  but    when    it  is  eaten 

After  the  Iliell  is  thus  cut  down  to  a  proper  degree  away  but  to  a  fmall  depth,  it  appears  of  a  fine  yellowifh 
it  is  to  be  poliflied  with  fine  emery,  tripoli,  or  rotten  colour  with  du(ky  hairs.  The  burgau,  when  entirely 
ilor.e,  with  a  wooden  wheel  turned  by  the  fame  machine   cleared  of  its  coat,  is  of  the  moft  beautiful  pcarl.co- 
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lo'jrj  but  vhen  but  (lightly  eroded,  it  appears  of  a 
variegated  miiture  of  green  and  red  ;  whence  it  has 
been  called  the  ['arrotjuelJlilL  The  common  helmet- 
ftcU,  when  wrought,  is  of  the  colour  of  the  fincll 
agote ;  and  the  niufcles,  in  general,  though  very  plain 
ihells  in  their  common  appearance,  become  very  beauti- 
lul  when  pol.fhed,  and  Ihow  large  veins  of  the  moil  ele- 
gant colours.  The  Peifian  fliell,  in  its  natural  (late,  is 
all  over  white,  and  covered  with  tubercles  ;  but  wjien  it 
lias  been  ground  down  on  a  wheel,  and  polilhed,  it 
appears  of  a  grey  colour,  with  fpots  and  veins  of  a 
very  blight  and  Iiighly  polifhed  white.  Tlie  limpets,  in 
gcnetal,  become  very  different  wheti  polKhed,  moft  of 
lliem  fiiowing  very  elegant  colour^  ;  among  tliefe  the 
tcrloi(e-(hell  limpet  is  the  principal  ;  it  does  not  appear 
at  all  of  that  colour  or  tranfparence  till  it  has  been 
wrought. 

That  elegant  fpecies  of  fbcll  called  t\\i  junquil-chavia, 
which  has  deceived  fo  many  judges  of  ihefe  things  In- 
to an  opinion  of  its  being  a  new  fpccics,  is  only  a  while 
chama  wi.h  a  re'.iculated  furface  ;  but  when  this  is  po- 
1  (hed,  it  lofes  at  or.ce  its  reticular  work  and  its  colour, 
and  becomes  perfiflly  fmooih,  and  of  a  fine  bright 
vtUow.  The  vi.. let-coloured  chama  of  New  Eng- 
iand,  v'hen  worked  down  and  polilhed,  is  of  a  fine 
milkvvl.i*e,  with  a  great  number  of  blue  veins,  difpo- 
fed  like  the  varijgilier.s  in  agates^. 

The  cjfisearjhil,  when  polillicd  after  the  working  it 
down  wiiii  the  file,  becomes  exiiemely  g'ofiyt  ^'^^  °''" 
tains  a  fine  rofe-colour  all  about  the  mouth.  Thefe  are 
fome  of  the  moft  frequent  anrmg  an  endlefs  variety  of 
changes  wrought  on  (helh  by  polilliing  ;  and  we  find 
there  a-e  many  of  the  very  greatefi  beuities  of  this  part 
(f  the  creation  which  muft  have  been  lotl  but  for  this 
method  of  fcarchiKg  deep  in  the  fibftance  of  the  (hell 
for  them. 

The  Dutch  are  vciy  f.md  of  fhclls,  and  are  very 
nice  in  their  manner  of  working  tliem  :  they  are  under 
no  reflraint,  however,  in  their  works  ;  but  w'ie.  the  moil 
violent  methods,  fo  as  often  to  deftroy  all  the  beauty  ot 
the  lliel!.  They  file  'hem  down  on  all  fides,  and  often 
take  them  to  the  wl-.eel,  when  it  mull  deftroy  the  very 
charviaers  of  the  fpecies.  Nor  do  they  flop  at  this  : 
but,  determir.ed  to  have  beauty  at  any  rate,  th;y  are 
fur  improving  upon  nature,  and  frequently  add  fome 
lines  and  colours  with  a  pencil,  afterwards  covering 
them  with  a  fin3  coat  of  varnifli,  fo  that  they  feem  the 
natural  lineations  of  the  Ihcll  :  the  Dutch  cabinets  are 
by  thele  means  made  very  beautiful,  but  they  are  by  no 
mear.s  to  be  regarded  as  in[lru(5lors  in  natural  hidory. 
There  are  fome  artificers  of  this  nation  who  hrve  a  way 
of  covering  fnells  all  over  with  a  diacrent  tinge  from 
that  which  nature  gives  them  ;  and  the  cuiious  are  of- 
ten enticed  by  thefe  triclcs  to  purchafe  them  for  new 
fpecies. 

There  is  another  kind  of  work  beftowed  on  certain 
fpecies  of  (hells,  particularly  the  naiitUm  ;  namely,  the 
engraving  on  it  hues  and  clicks,  and  figures  ot  ftars, 
and  other  things.  This  is  too  obvious  a  work  of  art 
to  fafF>.'r  any  one  to  fiippofe  it  natural.  Buonani  has 
figured  fevcralof  thefe  wrought  fliells  at  the  end  of  his 
work  ;  b\it  this  was  applying  his  labour  to  very  little 
purpofe  ;  the  fliells  are  fpi>iled  as  objedb  of  natural  hlftory 
■IJy  it,  and  the  engraving  is  feldom  worth  any  thing. — 
They  are  principally  done  in  the  EaU  Indies. 
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Shells  are  fubjeiSl  to  feveral  imperfeolions ;  fome  of     ShelU. 
which  are  natural  and  others  accidental.     The  natural  ^"'"X"^' 
defers  are  the  e(reift  o(  age,  or  fickncfs  in  the  filh.    The  impcrf«- 
greatcd  mlfchief  h.appens  to  fliells  by  the  filh  d)ing   in  tioiis  of 
them.     The  curious   in  thefe  things  pretend  to  be   al-  i^f"*  no- 
ways able  to   dillinguilh  a  fliell  taken  up  with  the  filh  '"'':'l  ""  j 
alive  from  one  found  on  the   fliores :  they  call  the  firft 
a  living,  the   fecond  a  dead  fliell  ;  and  fay  that   the  co- 
lours are  always  much  fainter  in  the  dead  fliells.  Wlien 
the  (hells    have    lain    long    dead  on  the  lliorej,  they 
are  fubjecl   to  many  injuries,  of  which  the  being  e.iten 
by  fea-worms  is  not  the  leall  :  age  rendeis  the  fineft 
fhells  livid  or  dead  in  their  colours. 

Befides  the  imperfedions  arlfing  from  age  and  fick- 
nefs  in  the  filh,  (liellj  are  fubjciS  to  other  dcformites, 
fuch  as  morbid  cavities,  or  protuberances,  in  parts 
where  there  (hould  be  none.  When  the  (hell  is  va- 
lu.ible,  thefe  faults  may  be  hid,  and  much  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fpeclnien,  without  at  all  injuring  it  as 
an  objeil  of  natural  hlftory,  which  fliould  always  be  the 
gre.it  end  of  colleding  thefe  things.  Tlie  cavities  may 
be  filled  up  with  m.iftlc,  dlifolved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
with  ifinglafs :  thefe  fubdances  mull  be  either  cloured 
to  the  tinge  of  the  fliell,  or  elfe  a  pencil  dipped  in  wa- 
ter-colours mull  finilh  them  up  to  the  refemblir.ce  of 
the  reft  ;  and  llien  the  whole  ihell  being  rubbed  over 
with  gum-water,  or  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  fcarce 
any  eye  can  perceive  the  artifice  :  the  fame  fubftanccs 
mav  alfo  be  ufed  to  repair  the  battered  edge  of  a  fliell 
provided  the  pieces  chipped  o(F  be  not  too  large.  And 
when  the  excrefcences  1  fa  Ihell  are  faulty,  tl'.ey  are  to 
be  taken  down  with  a  fine  file.  Il  the  lip  o(  a  fliell  be 
fo  bat'ered  that  it  will  not  admit  of  repairin^'  by  any  ce- 
ment, the  whole  mull  be  filed  down  or  ground  on  the 
wheel  till  it  become  even. 

Fojfil  Shells.     Thefe  found  buried    at  great   depths 
in  the  earth. 

Of  thde  fome  are  found  remaini;ig  almoft  entirely, 
in  theirnative  (late,  but  others  .Tre  varioufly  altered  by 
being  Impregnated  with  panicles  of  lions  and  ol  other 
foihls  ;  in  the  place  of  others  there  is  found  mere  done 
or  fpar,  or  fome  other  native  mineral  body,  expretling  all 
their  lineaments  in  the  moft  exact  manner,  as  having  been 
formed  wholly  from  tlem.the  fhell  having  been  firft  de- 
pofit-d  in  fome  folid  mntrix,  and  thence  dilfolved  by  very 
flow  degrees,  and   this  matter  left  in  its  place,  on    the 
cavities    of    done    and  other  folid  fiibftances,  out  of 
which   fliells  had  been  dilfolved  and  wa(hed   away,  be- 
ing afterwanis  filled  up  hfs  flowly  with  thefe  dKFerent 
fubrtances,  vhelhcr   (par  or  whatever  clfe  :  thefe  fub- 
ftanccs fo  filling  the   cavities,  can  neceifarily   be  cf  no 
other  form  than  that  of  the   Ihell,  to   the  abfcence   of 
which   the   cavity  was  owing,  though  all    the  nicer  li- 
neaments may   not    be   fo    Ciaflly   exprelfed.      Bcfidcs 
rhefe,  we  liave  alfo  in   many  places    malfcs  of  ftone 
formed  within  various    (hells  ;  .and   thefe  having  been 
received  into  the  cavities   of  the  flielU  while  they  were, 
perfe«5lly  fluid,  and    having    therefore    nicely   filled   all 
their  cavities,  mull  ret-iin  the  perfet^  figures  of  the  in- 
terna] part  of  the  fliell,  when  the  (hell  itielf  fliould  be 
worn  away  or  pcrilhed  from    their  outfide.     The  va- 
rious fpecies  wc  find  of  thefe  are,  in  many  genera,  as 
numerous  as  the  known  recent  ones ;  and  as  we  have  in 
our  own  ifland    not  only  the   (hells  of  our  own  (hores, 
but  thof«  of  many  oditr  very  diftwit  on;s,  fo  we  have 

alio 
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SUeUs.  alfo  many  fpeeJes,  and  ihofe  in  great  numbers,  -wbi;!! 
^'~-~^'  are  in  their  recent  ftate,  the  inhabitants  of  other  yet 
unknwwn  or  uufearched  feas  and  (hores.  The  cockles, 
mufdes,  uyfters,  and  the  other  common  bivalves  of 
our  own  feas,  are  veiy  abundant :  but  we  have  alio  an 
amazing  number  of  the  nautilus  kind,  particuUrly  of 
the  nautilus  grxcurum,  which  thi.ugh  a  (hell  nit  found 
liring  in  our  own  or  any  neij»hbouring  fca',  yet  is 
found  buried  in  all  our  r.l.iy-pits  about  London  a.d 
elfewhere  ;  and  the  moll  frequent  of  all  foflll  ihells  in 
fome  cf  our  counties  are  the  conchs  anomise,  which 
yet  we  know  not  of  in  any  part  of  the  world  in  their 
recent  ftate.  Of  tl  is  fort  ahb  are  the  cornua  ammo- 
iiis  and  the  gryphitse,  wiili  feveral  of  the  echinitx  ani 
others. 

The  exaL^  fimilitude  of  the  known  (hells,  recent  and 
fotni,  in  their  feveral  kinds,  will  by  no  means  fuffer  us 
10  believe  that  ihefe,  though  n">t  yet  known  to  us  in 
their  living  ftate,  are,  as  fome  have  idly  thought,  a  fort 
oi  lufut  na.ura.  It  is  certain,  that  of  the  many  known 
(hores,  very  lew,  not  even  thofc  of  Great  Britain, 
hav::  been  yet  carefully  fearchcd  for  the  llicll-filh  that 
inhabit  them  ;  and  as  we  fee  in  tlie  nautilu*  graccornm 
ail  mllance  of  Ihclls  being  brought  fr^  m  very  diftant 
parts  of  the  world  to  be  buried  here,  we  cannot  won- 
der that  yet  unknown  (bores,  or  the  unknown  bottoms 
of  deep  feas,  (liouid  have  furmllied  us  with  many  un- 
kr.ovin  flicll-filh,  which  may  have  been  brought  with 
ihe  icft  ;  whether  that  were  at  tlie  tiiiie  of  tlie  general 
deluge,  or  tlie  elfeiff  of  any  other  cataftrophe  of  a  like 
kind,  or  by  whatever  otlier  means,  to  he  left  in  the  yet 
ur.hr.leneJ  matter  of  our  ftony  and  clayey  ftrata. 

Shells,  in  gunnei  y,  are  hollow  iron  balls  to  throw 
out  ol  m  Jitars  or  howitzers,  with  a  fufe-h.  le  of  about 
an  inch  diameter,  to  load  them  with  powder,  and  to 
receive  the  fufe.  The  bottom,  or  part  oppofite  to  the 
fufe,  is  ma.ie  thicker  ih  in  the  reft,  that  tlie  fufe  may 
fill  uppermoft.  But  in  fmall  elevations  this  does  not 
always  happen,  nor  indeed  is  it  neceliary  ;  for,  let  the 
Ihell  fill  as  it  will,  the  fufe  fe:s  fire  to  the  powder  with- 
in, which  burft-i  the  Ihell,  and  caufes  great  dev  iftation. 
The  Ihells  had  much  better  be  rf  an  equal  thickncfs ; 
for  then  they  biirft  m-.o  more  pieces. 

Mejfcgc  SuKLLs,  are  nothing  more  tlian  howitz-fhells, 
in  the  iu.ide  of  which  a  letter  or  otlier  papers  are  put  ; 
the  fufe  hole  is  ftopped  up  with  wood  <  r  cork,  and  the 
fbtlU  are  fired  out  of  a  royal  or  howitz,  either  into  a 
garrifjn  or  can.p.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  perf  n  to 
whom  the  letter  is  fcrnl  knows  the  time,  and  according- 
ly appoints  a  guard  to  look  out  for  ita  arrival. 

SutlL-Fi/h.  Thefe  animals  are  in  gencr..]  ovipa- 
rcu?,  very  few  inllaiices  having  been  f  lund  of  fuch  as 
are  viviparous.  Among  the  oviparous  kinds,  anatomills 
have  frund  that  fome  fpecies  are  cf  different  fexes,  in 
tlie  different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  but  others 
are  hermaphrodites,  every  one  being  in  itfelf  both  male 
and  female.  In  both  cafes  their  incre;ife  is  very  nume- 
rous, and  fcarc;  inferior  to  that  of  plants,  cr  of  the 
noil  fruitful  rf  ihe  infect  clafs.  The  eggs  are  very 
fmall,  and  arc  hung  together  in  a  fcrt  of  clufters  by 
means  cf  a  glu'.inous  humour,  which  is  always  placed 
about  them,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  the  jelly  c  f  frog's 
fpawn.  By  mtans  of  this,  they  are  not  only  kept  to- 
gether in  the  pjircel,  but  the  whole  clufter  is  fallened 
to  tlie  rocks,  (hells,  or  ether  folid  fubftanccs ;  and  thus 
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they  are  preferved  from  being  dtiven  on  Diore  by  the 
waves,  and  left  where  they  cannot  fuccced.     See  Tes- 

TACEA. 

Shf.ii-Go/J.     See  Gold. 

SHELTJE.  a  fmalfbut  ftrong  kind  cf  horfe,  fo  called 
from  Shetland,  or  Zetland,  where  they  are  produced. 

SHELVES,  in  fea-language,  a  general  name  given 
to  any  dangerous  (hallows,  land  banks,  or  recks,  lyinr; 
immediately  under  the  furface  of  the  water,  fo  as  lo 
intercept  any  (hip  in  her  paffage,  and  endanger  her  de.- 
ftrucJlion. 

SHENAN.  See  Dying  of  JLihthfr,  vol.  Ix.  p. 
750.  foot-note. 

SHENSTONE  (AVilllam),  an  admired  Englifli 
pret,  the  eldeft  fi>n  of  a  plain  c<untry  gentleman,  vho. 
faimed  his  own  eftate  in  Shropftiire,  was  born  in  No- 
vember 1 714.  He  leamed  to  read  cf  an  old  dame, 
whom  his  poem  of  the  "  School  miftrcft"  has  deliver- 
ed to  pofterity  ;  and  fonn  received  fuch  delight  from 
books,  that  he  was  always  calline  ft  r  new  entertain- 
ment, and  expeifled  that,  wlien  any  of  the  family  vent 
to  market,  a  new  bock  fhould  be  brought  him,  which, 
when  it  came,  was  in  fondrefs  carried  to  bed,  and  la'd 
by  him.  It  is  f.iid,  th.'t  when  his  requcft  had  been  ne- 
glefled,  his  mother  wtapped  up  a  piece  of  weed  of  ih-e 
fame  form,  and  pacified  h'm  for  the  night.  As  he 
giew  older,  h;  went  for  a  while  to  the  gran  mar-fchocl 
in  Hales-Owen,  and  was  placed  afterwards  with  Mr 
Ciumpicn,  an  eminent  fchcol-maller  at  Solih.ul,  where 
he  diftinguifhed  himleH  by  the  quicknefs  of  his  progrels. 
When  he  wa".  young  (June  i  724), he  was  deprived  cf  his 
father  ;  and  foon  alter  (Auguft  1726)  of  his  grandfa- 
ther ;  and  was,  w  ith  hii  bn  ther,  w  ho  died  afterwards 
unmarried,  left  to  the  care  of  his  grandmcther,  whu 
managed  the  eftate.  Fiom  fchool  he  was  lent,  in  1732, 
to  Pembroke  college  in  Oxford,  a  fociety  v.'hich  for  i.alf 
a  centuiy  has  been  eminent  for  Engl  (h  poetry  and  ele- 
gant literature.  Here  it  appears  that  he,  found  deligrrt: 
and  advantage  ;  for  he  continued  his  name  there  len 
years,  though  he  tock  no  degree.  After  the  firft  fcur 
years  he  put  en  the  civilian's  g(  wn,  but  without  fi.ow- 
ing  any  intention  to  engage  in  the  profefTicn.  About 
the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  the  death  cf  his 
grandmother  devolved  his  allairs  to  the  care  of  the 
reverend  Mr  Dolman,  rf  Brome,  in  Staffordfliire, 
whofe  atteniicn  he  always  mentioned  with  gratitude. 
— At  Oxford  he  applied  to  Englilh  poetry  ;  ard, 
in  1737,  publiihed  a  fmall  Mifctrrany,  without  his 
name.  He  then  for  a  lime  wandered  about,  to  ac- 
quaint himfelf  vith  liie,  and  was  fometimes  at  Lou- 
don,  fometimes  at  Baih,  or  any  place  of  public  refort  ; 
but  he  did  not  forget  his  pretry.  He  publifhcd,  in 
1740,  his  "Judgment  of  Hercules,"  addrelfcd  to 
Mr  Lyttleton,  whofe  irtertft  he  fupported  with  great 
warmth  at  an  eleiflion  ;  this  was  two  years  afterwards 
followed  by  the  "  Schoolmiftrefs."  Mr  Dolman,  to 
whofe  care  he  was  indebted  for  his  eafe  and  leilure,  died 
in  174J,  and  the  care  of  his  fortui  e  now  fell  upon 
himfelf.  He  tried  to  efcape  it  a  v^hile,  and  lived  at 
his  h  ufe  with  his  tenants,  who  were  diftintly  related  ; 
but,  finding  that  imperfeift  podeflion  inconvenient,  he 
took  the  whole  eftate  into  his  c  wn  h"ards,  an  cvtnj 
which  rather  improved  its  beauty  than  increafed  its  pro- 
duce. Now  began  his  delight  in  rural  pleafuies,  and 
bis  1  allien  of  rural  elegance  ;  but  in  time  his  experces 
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Shenftoae  occaRoned  clamours  that  overpowered  the  lamb's  bleat 
II         and  tlie  linnet's  I'^ng,  and  his  groves    were    liaunted 

Slitrbet^  by  beings  very  different  from  fawns  and  fairies.  He 
"^  Ipcnt  his  ellatc  in  adoniins;  it,  and  his  de.ith  was 
probably  hiflened  by  his  anxieties.  He  wms  a  lamp 
that  fpent  its  oil  in  blazing.  It  is  ("aid,  that  if  he 
l.ad  lived  a  little  longer,  he  would  have  been  afTilled 
by  a  penfmn  ;  fuch  bounty  could  not  have  been  more 
properly  bellowed,  but  that  it  was  ever  afked  is  not 
certain  ;    it  is  too  certain  that  it  never  was  enjoyed. 

He  died  at  the  I.eafowes,  of  a  putrid  fever,  about 

five  on  Fiiday  morr.ing,  l"eb.  1 1.  1763;  and  was 
buiied  by  tlic  fide  of  his  brother,  in  llic  churchyard 
of  H.des  Owen. 

In  his  private  opinions,  our  author  adhered  to^no 
particular  feift,  and  bated  all  religious  difputes.  Ten- 
d;rnefs,  in  every  fcnfe  of  the  word,  was  his  peculiar 
char.»auriftie  ;  and  his  friends,  domeftics,  and  poor 
neiglibours,  daily  experienced  the  eiVeas  of  his  benevo- 
lence. Tliis  virtue  he  carried  to  an  cxcefs  that  feemed 
to  border  upon  weaknefs ;  yet  if  any  of  his  friends 
treated  him  ungensroully,  he  was  not  eafdy  reconciled. 
On  fuch  occafions,  however,  he  ufcd  to  fay,  "I  never 
will  be  a  revengeful  enemy  ;  but  I  cannot,  it  is  not  in 
my  nature,  to  be  half  a  frien.l."  He  was  noeconomiit ; 
for  the  generofity  of  his  temper  prevented  his  paying  a 
proper  regard  to  tlie  ufc  of  money  :  he  exceeded  there- 
fore the  bounds  of  his  paternal  fortune.  But,  if  we 
confider  the  perfea  paradife  into  which  he  had  con- 
verted his  eftatc,  the  hofpitallty  with  which  he  lived, 
his  charities  to  the  indigent,  and  all  out  '.fan  eftatc  that 
did  not  exceed  300  1.  a-year,  one  ihould  rather  wonder 
that  he  left  any  thing  behind  him,  than  blame  his  want 
of  economy  :  he  yet  left  more  than  fufhcient  to  pay  all 
his  debts,  and  by  his  will  appropriated  his  whole  ellate 


folved  perfumed  calces  made   of  excellent  Damafcas  Sheridan, 
fruit,  containing  an    infufion    of   fome    drops  of  rofe  '"^'^''^"^ 
water.     Another  kind  of  it  is  made  of  violets,  honey, 
juice  of  raifms,  &c. 

SHERIDAN  (Thomas),  D.  D.  the  intimate  friend 
of  Dean  Swift,  is  laid  by  Shield  in  Gibber's  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  to  have  been  born  about  16P4,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  where,  according  to  the  fame  autho- 
rity, his  parents  lived  in  no  very  elevated  (late.  They 
are  defcribed  as  being  unable  to  afford  their  fon  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  liberal  education  :  but  h.e,  being  obfcrved 
to  give  early  indications  of  genius,  attrafted  the  notice 
of  a  friend  to  his  family,  wlio  fent  liim  to  the  college  of 
Dublin,  and  contributed  towards  his  fupport  while  he 
remained  there.  He  alterward  .  entered  into  orders,  and 
fet  up  a  fohool  in  Dublin,  which  long  maintained  a 
very  high  degree  of  reputation,  as  well  for  the  attention 
bellowed  on  the  morals  of  the  fcholars  as  for  their  pro- 
ficiency in  literature.  So  gieat  was  the  eftimation  in 
which  this  feminary  was  held,  that  it  is  alTcrted  to 
have  produced  in  fnme  years  the  fum  of  L.  1000.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  conliderable  prefer- 
ment;  but  his  intimacy  with  Swilt,  in  1725,  procured 
for  him  a  living  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland  worth  about 
L.  15c  a-year,  which  he  went  to  take  polfelTion  of, 
and,  by  an  aft  cf  inadvertence,  deftroyed  all  his  future 
expeffati'ns  of  rifmg  in  the  church  ;  for  being  at  Corke 
on  the  iftofAuguft,  the  anniverfary  of  King  George's 
birth-day,  he  preached  a  fermcn,  which  had  for  its  text, 
"  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  there  'f."  On  this 
being  known,  he  was  Rruck  out  cf  the  lift  cf  chaplains 
to  the  lord  lieutenan'',  imd  firbidden  the  caflle. 

"^I'his  living  Dr  Siieridan  afiet  wards  changed  'Or  that 
ofDunboyne,  which,  by  the  knavery  of  the  farmers, 
and  power  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  tell 


to  tliat  purpofe.  Though  he  had  a  high  opini 
many  of  the  fair  fex,  he  forbore  to  marry.  A  paf- 
fion  he  entertained  in  his  youth  was  with  difficulty  fur- 
ni.  unted.  The  lady  was  the  fubjefl  of  that  admirable 
paltoral,  in  four  paits,  which  has  been  fo  univerfally 
and  lb  juiUy  admired,  and  which,  one  would  have 
thought,  muft  have  foftened  the  proudeft;  and  moft 
.obdurate  heart.  His  works  have  been  publiihed  by 
Mr  Dodfley,  in  3  vols  8vo.  The  tirft  volume  crn- 
tains  his  poetical  works,  which  are  partirularly  dillin- 
^uiflied  by  an  amiable  elegance  and  beautiful  limpli- 
city  ;  the  fecond  volume  contains  his  profe  works ; 
the  third  his  letters,  &c.     Biogr.jpbical  biStionary. 

SHEPI'EY,  an  iHand  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Medway,  about  20  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  has 
afeilile  f.il,  which  feeds  great  flocks  of  (heep.  The 
borough  town  of  Qaecnborough  is  feaied  thereon  ;  be- 
fides  which  it  has  fcveral  village--. 

SHEH  ARDIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gyr.ia  (^der,  belonging  to  the  tetandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  r. inking  under  the  47lh  or- 
der, Stilldt,t.  Tl.e  calyx  is  fmall,  quadridentate  ;  the 
corolla  monopetalous,  long,  and  funnel  lliaped.  The 
two  feeds  are  naked,  and  crowned  with  the  calyx. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  viz.  1.  Aivenfis  ;  2.  Muralis  ; 
3.  Fruticofa. 

SHERBET,  or  Sherbit,  a  compound  drink,  firft 
brought  into  England  from  Turkey  and  Perfia,  confift- 
ing  of  water,  lemon-juice,  and  fugar,  in  which  are  dif- 


on  of   fo  low  as  L.  80  /'Cr  nnv.um.     He  gave  it  up  for  the  free 


fchool  of  Cavan,  where  he  might  have  lived  well  in  fo 
cheap  a  country  on  L.  80  ayear  falary,  befides  his 
fcholars  ;  but  the  air  being,  as  he  faid,  too  moift  and 
unwholefome,  and  being  difgufted  with  fome  peiions 
■who  lived  there,  he  fold  the  fchool  for  about  L.  400; 
and  liaviiJg  foon  fpent  the  money,  he  fell  into  bad 
health,  and  died   Sept.    10.    1738,  in  his  55th  year. 

Lord  Crokchas  given  the  following  characlerof  him  : 
"  Dr  Sheridan  was  a  fchonl-mafter,  and  in  many  in- 
ftances  pcrlciftly  well  adapted  for  that  ftation.  He  was 
deeply  verfed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  and 
in  their  culloms  and  antiquities.  He  had  that  kind  of 
good  nature  which  ablence  of  mind,  indolence  of  bo- 
dy, and  carelelihel's  of  fortune,  produce  ;  and  although 
not  over  ftriifl  in  liis  own  condufV,  yet  he  took  care  of 
the  morality  of  his  fcholars,  whom  lie  lent  to  the  univer- 
fity  remarkably  well  founded  in  all  kinds  of  clalhcal 
learning,  and  not  ill  inftrufted  in  the  fbclal  duties  of 
life.  He  was  flovenly,  indigent,  and  cheerful.  He 
knew  books  much  better  than  men  ;  and  he  knew  the 
value  of  money  leaft  of  all.  In  this  fituation,  and  with 
this  difpofnion,  Swift  faOcned  upon  him  as  upon  a  prey 
with  which  he  intended  to  reg.ile  himfelf  whenever  his 
appetite  fhould  prompt  him."  His  Lurdlhip  then 
mentions  the  event  of  the  unlucky  fermon,  and  adds : 
"  This  ill-ftarred,  good-natured,  imprnvident  man,  re- 
turned to  Dublin,  unhinged  from  all  favour  at  court, 
and  even  baniftied  from  the  calllc.  But  ftill  he  remain- 
ed a  punfter,  a  quibbler,  a  fiddler,  and  a  wit.     Not  a 
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Sheridiin,  d.iy  palTed  without  a  rebus,  an  anagram,  or  a  madrigal,  the  fhire  is  faid  to  have   been  committed  at  tlie  firfl      Shcrill. 

Sheriff.    His  pen  and  his  fiddlellick  were  in  continual  motion  ;  divillon  of  this  kingdom  into  counties.      But  the  earls,  ""■•"'^'''^~ 

'"''^'^^"'~'  and  yet  to  little  or  no  purpofe,  if  wc  may  give  credit  in  procefs  of  time,    by  reafon  of  their    high  employ. 

to  the  following  verfes,  which  ihall  fcrve  as  the  conclu-  ments  and  attendance  on  ihe  king's  perfcn,    not  be- 

fion  of  his  poefcal  charafter  :  ing  able  to  tranfitt  tlie  bufinefs  of  the  county,  were 

„  ,Tr-  1         r         1         .               11    1 1  r  >  I  delivered  of  that  burden  :  refervine  to  therrfclves  ilie 

«'  With  mufic  and  poetry  equ.illy  blefs'd,  ,  ^ i    .  .u     i  i  i  •  i   *'  \^      ..,      -M-      ., 

"  A  bard  thus  Apollo  moft  humbly  addrefs'd  ;  "7"^'  ^'\'  '^^  ^l^^--  "^^^  '«'^/;"  '}^\  ^}''^f:     ^ 

.'  Great  author  of  poetry,  mufic,  and  light.  . ''':",  ,"°^^  "^f  ^"^^^  .'  \r n    ""nS  f  ''"'^^"'^'^^  '"  '^'^ 

«.  Inllruaed  by  thee.  1  both  fuldk-  and  write;  'u?   ^  '  ?"f  '^''':^^  ^/  ^'  r '"  ""'''  v,c..c..cs,   yet 

"  Yet  unheeded  I  fcrapc,  or  I  fcribble  all  dav,  ^'  ,''  ^""7'^  >"f '=P^"dent  of,  anu   not  fubje^  to,  the 

"  My  tunes  are  ■.egleclcd,  my  verfe  flung  away.  ";.' '   '^'  .J'"?'  '^^    "^  ,  ^".';"  P^f  "^  conun.ltmg  a./- 

■      «  Thy  fubltitut.  here,  Vice-ApoUo  dild^ns  "''''"'  %""'•""  'f  ^''^  ,"'^':«'.  ^'"J  '"  h^m  a  <;ne. 

«•  To  vouch  for  my  numbers,  or  lill  to  my  llrains.  .  Sheriff,  were  lormer  y  cholcn  by  the  .nhah.tan.s  of 

.,  rri.                 I  r       1         r  /•     .         .  *"e  leveral  counties.     In  ciinrniation  of  which  it  was 

"  Thy  m.inual  fisrn  he  reiules  to  put  „,,  ■     j    i     n              o  i- i       t        „      .     mw.  n  ««» 

«  To  the  airs  I  produce  Irom  the  pen  or  the  gut :  ^/''^.'^J'^ '  ^^  ^Tl'  '^^,^""-^^-.  "■  ^-  ')i''  '^\  ^enple 

.<  Be  thou  then  propitious,  ceat  1  hcebus,  and  ^rant  '  '""Id  have  an  e.ce^ion  of  (her.ff.  ,n  every  (hire  where  ,ho 

«'  Relief,  or  reward,  to  my  merit  or  want.  il.nevaky  ,s  not  c.f  .nhentance       F..r  ancicn.ly  ,n  fom-j 

•'  Tho'  the  Dean  and  Delany  tranfcendantly  fcine,  '""'"'"  '^'.^  "'"^^^  ^''n  ^'''t'^'^  '  ■'l'^''  arprehend 

«'  O  !   brighten  one  fob  or  fonnet  of  mine  :  I a-u'  '"          • '"'   ""  ''"  "^^ r"!^'?  "^""i  ' ':  '^  ^}- ' 

«•  M.ikc  one  work  immorlal,  'tis  all  I  requeft.  ""'^  ^'  '  "^''^tinue  m  the  county  of  VVeftmoieland  to  thi. 

«•  Apollo  look'd  pleas'd,  and  refolving  to  jeft,  T' il  ■      '-"^  "f  aV'm  "r  '^^^'"S  '^"^/';^  mhcntanre  of 

"  Re-plied-Honell  friend,  I've  confider'd  your  cafe,  '}''  <liV,?;="'>'  i  M-dJ  c(ex  veiled  ,n  their  body  by  char- 

"  Nor  dinike  yotir  unmeaning  and  innocent  !acc.  !"•      \^'^  '"^^«'°"  °'  '''^'^'  P<'P"1^"-  ^^•='^"""''  '»  ••'"■K'H'l 

•'  Your  petition  I  giai-.t,  the  ton  is  not  great,  '"  '^^  'l^f  ^■''^''\  "■  'i-  "  "«'  J^^  commons  might 

«  Your  works  (hall  continue,  and  here's  the  receipt,  J^"'^'"^  ^"^'^  «^  ^■5''!''^  ""' be  a  burden  ,o  them.'     And 

"  Oit  rondeaus  heieafter  your  tidJle-ftrin^s  fpend,  ''7'"  fPP/"'  P'^'"'.y  =«,  '^'•^"R  '"","[  ''"^  '^^"^'^ciati. 

"  Write  verfes  in  circles,  they  never  (luUend."  f''  1'*^.   f>f  o"r  conlhtution  ;  in  which  (e.m  ot  govern- 

ment  it  is  an  indif|  enfable  requilite,  that  the  people 
"  One  of  the  volumes  of  Swift's  mifccllanics  confitls  (hould  chnofe  their  own  magKhatcs.  'I'his  eleelioit 
almoft  entirely  of  letters  b.'twoen  liim  and  tlie  Dean,  was  in  all  probability  not  ablolutcly  verted  in  the  corn- 
He  publilhed  a  prole  tranllation  of  Perfeus ;  to  wliich  mens,  but  lequiied  the  royal  apprt  baticn.  I'or  in  tlie 
he  added  the  be(l  notes  of  former  editors,  together  with  Gothic  conftilution,  the  judges  cf  their  ccunty-coui  ts 
many  judicious  ones  of  his  own.  This  work  was  print-  (which  c(!ice  is  executed  by  the  ilieriff)  were  elc<5(ed 
ed  at  London,  1739,  in  i2mo.  Bio^raf'hical  Diclionary.  by  the  peeple,  but  coniirmed  by  the  king:  and  th- 
Sheridan  (Mrs  Frances),  wife  to  Thomas  Sheri-  form  of  their  cled  ion  was  thus  managed;  the  people, 
dnn,  M.  A.  was  born  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1724,  or  incolis  ierriloni,  ch(  fe  twelve  electors,  and  they  no- 
but  defcended  from  a  good  Englilh  family  which  had  niinaled  three  perfons,  ex  quilus  rex  uiium  confrmabU. 
removed  thither.  Her  maiden  name  was  Chambcrlainc,  But,  with  us  in  England,  thefc  popular  el  iflions  "tow- 
and  Ihe  was  grand-daugluer  of  Sir  Oliver  Chamherlaine.  ing  lumu^tucus,  were  put  an  tnd  to  ty  the  ftaiute  9 
The  firft  literary  performance  by  which  (he  dillinguilh-  Edw.  II.  It.  2.  which  eraiScd,  that  the  (heriffs  fl  ould 
ed  herlelf  was  a  little  pamphlet  at  the  time  of  a  violent  from  ihercefoilh  be  adigned  by  (he  chanctllor,  irea- 
party-difpute  relative  to  tlie  theatre,  in  which  Mr  She-  furer,  and  the  judges  ;  as  being  pcifons  in  vhcm  the 
ridan  had  newly  embarked  his  fortuae.  So  well-timed  fame  tiuil  might  with  confiderce  be  rtpoied.  By  fi.-.- 
a  work  exciiipg  the  attention  cf  Mr  Sherid.in,  he  by  tutcs  14  Edw.  III.  c.  7.  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  8.  and  21 
an  accident  dil'covered  his  fair  patronefs,  to  whom  he  Hen.  V 11 1,  c.  20.  the  charcdlor,  trt;ifiirer,  prefidert 
was  foon  afterwards  married.  She  was  a  perfon  of  the  of  the  king's  council,  chief  jufticrs,  and  chief  barrn, 
m:-)ft  amiable  charafler  in  every  relation  of  life,  with  the  are  to  make  this  cleclion  ;  and  that  on  the  morrow  of 
moll  engaging  manner'.  After  lingering  fome  years  All  Souls,  in  the  exchequer.  And  the  king's  letters 
in  a  very  weak  (late  of  health  fhe  died  at  Blois  in  the  patent,  appointing  the  new  (heriffs,  uled  commonly  to 
f'Uth  of  France,  in  the  year  1767.  Her  "  Sydney  bear  daie  the  fix'h  day  of  Novimbcr.  Tlie  ftatute  if 
Biddulph"  may  be  ranked  with  tlie  (irft  produflions  of  Cambiidge,  12  R!c.  II.  c.  2.  ordains,  that  the  ehan- 
ihat  clafs  in  ours  or  in  any  otlier  language.  She  alfo  cellor,  treafurcr,  keeper  of  tlie  piivy-fe^l,  (Icward  of  ll.o 
wrote  a  little  romance  in  one  volume  called  Noiirjihml,  king's  houfe,  the  king's  chamberhin,  clerk  of^  the  rolls 
in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  invigination  produdlve  the  juflices  cf  the  one  bench  and  tlie  other,  barons  of 
of  an  admirable  moral.  And  liie  was  the  authorefs  of  tlie  exchequer,  and  all  o;her  tliat  lliall  be  called  10  or- 
two  comt-di-s  "  The  Difcovtiy"  and  "  The  Dupe."  dain,  name,  or  make  juflices  of  the  peace,  (heiifls,  and 
Bhck-  SHERIFF,  an  officer,  in  each  county  in  England,  other  officers  of  the  king,  lliall  be  fworn  to  a^'l  indiffe- 
ftont's  nominated  by  th.e  king,  inverted  with  a  judicial  and  renlly,  and  to  name  no  man  th.it  fuetli  to  be  put  in  of- 
Cnn-mcii-  minillerial  power,  and  who  takes  place  of  every  noble-  fice,  but  fuch  only  as  they  (hall  judge  to  be  the  IhII 
tarus.vol.  ,ii;in  jj,  jim  county  during  the  time  of  his  office.  and  mort  fulEcicnt.  And  the  curtom'nov/  is  (and  has 
•-•  p-  ii')-  'fi,5  Uietig'  is  an  officer  of  very  great  antiquity  in  been  at  leart  ever  fince  the  time  ot  Foriefcue,  who  w;ts 
tliis  kingdom,  his  name  beirg  derived  from  two  Saxon  chief  juftice  and  chancellor  to  Henry  the  fixtli),  that 
words,  fignilying  the  reeve,  bailiff,  or  officer  of  the  all  the  judges,  together  with  the  other  great  oll:cer- , 
fliire.  He  is  called  in  Latin  vice-comes,  as  being  the  meet  in  the  exchiquer  chamber  rn  the  morrow  (  f  All 
deputy  of  the  carl  or  comes,  to  whom  tlie  cullody  of  Stuls  yeaily,  (which  day  is  now  altered  to  the  mcirow 
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Flicrin".     cfStNfauin  by  tl;e  lad  aift  for  ubbrewating  Micliatl-  tinne  in  their  office  no  longer  tlian  cne  year  ;  and  yet  it    Gheriff. 

■— ^^"^"^   irias  iciin),  :incl  tier,  anj  tlute  iircpofe  tlirie  pericns  to  haili  been  fuid  th:ic  ^  (licrirt'  may  be   appointed  durant;  ^— '"^'"^ 

ti  e  king,  wlu>  afteiwaio's  appoir.ts  cue  (  t"  them  to  be  ler.t plac'ito,  or  duiiiif!;  the  king's  ple.ifurc  ;  and  lb  is  the 

fiicritT.     'ibis  ciilhm  (>f  the  twelve  judj^es  piopoHng  form  cf  tiie  royal  wi it.     Therefore,  till  a  nc.v  (lieiilFle 

three  ptrfoi.s  fee^.s    borrowed  iiom  the  Gothic  confti-  named,  his  office  cannot  be  d-itermined,  unlefs  by  his 

tuticn    belore-n:tritior.ed  :  wiih     this    difFerence,    that  own  death,  cr  the  dcmife  of  the  king  ;  in  which  hii  lafe 

arr.cng  ll.e  Gcihi  the  12  r.ominors  wtre  hi  ft  elcifted  by  it  was  ufual  fcr  the  fuccelfor  to  lend  a  new  writ  to  the 

the  people  thcnifelves.     And   tliis  ufage  <f  ouis,  at  its  old  iheriff ;  but  now,  by  llatute  i  Anne  ft.  i.  c.  8.   all 

firll  intiodu(5lion,  there  is  reafiii  to  believe,  was  found-  otKccrs  appointed  by'lhc  preceding  king  may  hold  tl  eir 

cd  upon  fonie  ft.itutc,  though    net  row  to  be  found  offices   for    (11  months  after   tlie  king's  demifc,  un  efs 

aii.ong  cur  piintcd  laws;  tiill,  bccaufe  it   is  materially  Iboner  difplaced  by  the  fucceflbr.     We  may  f.irthei  ob- 

different  from  the  dindion   of  all  the  llatutes   before-  i'erve,  that  by  ftatute  i   Rir.  II.  c.  it.  no  man  tint  ha* 

mentioned  ;  which  it  is  luird  to  conceivetbat  the  judges  llrved  the  o/Hce  of  (herilT  for  one  year  can  be  con  pelled 

would  have  countenanced  by  lluir  concurrence,  or  that  to  fcrve  the  fame  again  witliin  three  years  after. 
Foitifcue  would  have  inserted  in  his  bo>  k,  unlefs  by  tl  e        We  (liall  find  it  is  of  the  ntmoft  inipoititnce  to  have 

audioiiiy  ot  lonie  llaiute  ;  and  alio,  becanfe    a   ftatute  the  Ihenif  appointed  according;  to  law,  when  ve  confi- 

is  exprefsly  itfened  to  in  the  record,  which   Sir  Ed-  der  his   power  and  duty.     Thefc  are  either  as  a  judge, 

ward  Cokettlh  us  he  tranfciibed  Irom  the  council  book  as  the  keeper  of  the  king'j  peace,  as  a  miwifte   alortijer 

of  3d  Match,  34  Hen.  VI.   and  which  is  in  lubftance  of    the    fupcrior    courts    ot    jullice,  or  as  ti:c  king's 

■as  Idlcws.     Ihe    kiig  had   of  his  own  authoiity  ap-  bailiff'. 

pointed  a  man  Iherifl"  of  Lincolnlliire,  which   cfHce  he        In  his  ju.-'ici.il  capacity  he  is  to  hear   and  determine 

relufed  to  take  upon  him  ;  whereupon   the  opinions  of  .ill  caufes  ot  40  lhilhnt;s  value  and  under, In  his  countv- 

tht  judges  were  taken,  what  Ih  uld  be  done  in  this  be-  conit  :  and  he  has  alfo  a  judicial  power  in  divers  other 

halt.     And  the  two  cl  ief  jullices.  Sir  J' hn  Fortefcue  civil   calcs.     He  is  hkewi  e  to  decide   the   elections  rf 

and  Sir  John  Prifot,  delivered  llie  unanimous  opinion  of  knights  of  the    fhire,   (fubje\S    to  the  controul  of  the 

thtm  all ;  "  that  the  king  did  an  error  when  he  n)ade  a  Houfe  of  Commo:5s),  of  coroners,  and  of  verc'erors  ; 

peifon  iheiiff  that  was  nc;t  chofen  and  prefented  to  hirn  ti)  judge  cf  the  qiialitication  of  voter',  and  to    return 

acctrdii'g  to  the  ffauile  ;  that  the  peifon   refufing  was  fuch  as  he  fhall  determine  to  be  duly  eleifled. 
liable  to  no  fine  f(/r  difobedience,  as  if  lie  had  been        As  the  kcepeis   of  the   king's   peace,  both   by  corr.- 

one  of  the  three  peifoi  s  chi  fen  accord'ng  to  tl  e    te-  mon  liw  and  fpecial  conimiilion,  he  is  the  fi:  ft  man    in 

nor  of  ihe  rtalue  ;  that  they  would  advife  the  king  to  tlie    county,  and    lupe'ior    in  rank  to  any  nobleman 

liave  recourfe  to  the  tlireepeifons  that  Wire  ch^'fei  accord-  therein,  durirg    his  <  ffice.     He  may  apprehend,  and 

irg  to  t!  e  ffatute,  or  that  fonie  other  thriity  iran  be  in-  commit  to   prifon,  ail  perfons  who  break  the  peace,  or 

tiea'.cd  to  occupy  the  1  ffice  fcr  this  year  ;  and,  that  the  attenipt  to  break  It  ;  and  inny  bmd  any  one  in  a  recog- 

next  year,'o  efchew  fuch  inconvenience^,  the  order  ol  tl  e  lizai  ce  to  keep  the  king's  peace.     He   may,  and   is 

ftatute  In  this  behalf  made  be  obfeived."    But,  nctwith-  bound,  fx  o^'tro,  to  pnrfne  and    take   all  traitors,  mur- 

ftanding  this  unanimous  relolution  of  all  the  judges  of  dcrerf,  ielons,  and  <  ther  mildcers,  and  commit  thera 

England,  thus  entered  in  the  council-book,  and  the  fta-  to  gaol  for  fdfe  cuftody.  He  is  alfo  to  defend  his  coun- 

tute  34  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26.  ^  61.  which  exprefsly  ty  againft  any  of  the    king's  enemies  when  they  come 

recc  gnizcs  this  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  fome  of  our  into  the  lard;  and    for    this  purpofe,  as  well  as  for 

wi iters  have  afHimed,  that  the  king,  by  his  prerogative,  keeping  the    peace  and  purfuing  felons,  he   may  cmi- 

niay  nanae  whcni  he  pleafes  to  be  Iheriff',  whether  cho-  maud  all  the  pe.  pie  ot  his  county  to  attend  him;  whlih 

fen  by  the  judges  or  not.     This  is  grounded  on  a  very  is  called   the  pajfe  com'iialus,  or    power  of  the  county  ; 

particular  calb  in  the    fifth  year  cf  queen  Elizabeth,  which  fummon-,  every  per  fon  above  15  years  old,  and 

■when,  by  reafon  of  the  plngue,  there  was    no   Michael-  under  the   degree  of  a  peer,  is  bound  to  attend  upon 

mas  term  kept  at  Weftminffer  ;  fo  that  the  judces  could  ■warning,  under  pain  of  fine  and   imprifonnient.     -But 

not  meet  there  r«  crajl.no aT.imarum  to  nonrinate  the  (he-  though  the  IherilF  is  thus   the  principal  confervator   of 

rilFs  :  whereupon  the  queen  named  thenr  herfclf,  with-  the    peace  in  his  county,  ya,  by  the  exprefs   dire(5lions 

out  fuch  previou^:  affemblv,  appointing  for  the  moil  part  of  the  great  charter,  he,  together  with  the  ccnffable, 

one  of  two  remaining  in  the  laft  year's  lift.     And  tliis  cort  ner,  and  certain  other  officers  of  the  king,  are  for- 

cafe,  thus  ciiciimffanced,  is    the  only  authoiity  in  our  bidden  to  hold    any    ple;rs  ot  the  crown,  or,  in  oiher 

books  for   the   m.iking  thefe  extraf]rdii.ary  fheriff;.     It  words,  to  try  any  criminal   offence.     For  it  would  be 

is  true,  the  reporter  addf,  that  It  was  held  that  the  queen  high'y    unbectniing,  that    the  executioners    of  ju  ffice 

by  her  |)rerogdtive   might  make  a  fiierifF  without  the  fh'uld  be  alio  the  judges  ;  fliould  impofe,  as  well  as  levy, 

eleiSion  t'f  the  judges,  non  ohjldr.te  al'tquojlatuto  hi  cor.trn-  fines  and  amercements  ;  ihould  one  day  condemn  a  man 

Warn;  btit  tlic   doftri:  e  of  nu/;  o.y/oH/^,  which  fets  the  to  death,  and  perfonally  execute  him  tlie  next.     Neither 

prercigatlve  above  the  laws,  was  eff.otually  denn  lifted  may  he  adt  as  an  ordinary  jnftice  of  the  peace   during 

by  the  I  ill  of  rights  at  th.e  revolution,  and  abdicated  the  time  of  his  office  ;  for  this  would  be  equally  incon- 

Weftminffer-h.tU  when  king  James  abdicated  the  king-  fiffent,  he  being  in  many  refpeds  the  fervant  ot  the  jiif- 

riom.     However,  it  muft  be   acknowledged,  that  the  tices. 

iTra(5fice  of  occafn-nally  naming  whit  are  called  po.ket-        In  his  minifterial  capacity,  the  fheriffis  bound  toexe- 

Jhir'ffs,  by  the  fole  authority  if  the  crown,  hath  uni  ■cute  all  proccfs  ilFuing  from  the   king's   courts    of  juf- 

iorinly  C'lUiiiiued  to  the  rei^n  of  bis  prefent   niajtfty;  tice.      In  ihe  commencement  of   civil   caufes  he  is  to 

in  which,  it  is  believed,  few  (if  any)  inftances  have  oc-  ferve  the  vrit,  to    arreft,  and  to  take   bail ;  when  the 

curreJ  caul'e   comes  to  tr  al  he  mull  fummon  and  return  the 

ShcriiTf,  by  virtue  of  fevcral  old  ftatutes,  are  to  con-  jury  ;  when  it  is  determined,  he  mull  fee  the  judgment 
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of  ihe  court  carried  into  execution.     In  criminal  mat- 
te s,  he  alfo  arrelU  and  imprifons,  he  returns  the  jury, 
"  lie  has  the  cuftody  of  the   delinquent,  and  he  executes 
the  fcn'cnce  of  the  court,  though  it  extend  to  death  itfelf. 

As  the  king's  bailiff,  it  is  his  bulinefi  to  prcferve  ihc 
rights  of  the  king  u'itliin  his  bailiwick;  for  lo  his  coun- 
ty is  frequently  called  in  the  writs:  a  word  introduced 
by  the  princes  ot  the  Norman  line  ;  in  imitation  of  the 
French,  whofe  territory  is  divided  into  bailiwicks,  as 
that  of  England  into  counties.  He  mufl'feize  to  the 
king's  ufe  all  lands  devolved  to  the  crown  by  attainder 
or  cfcheat ;  mull  levy  all  fines  and  forfeitures,  mu(l  fcize 
and  keep  all  waifs,  v.Tecks,  edruys,  and  the  like,  unlefs 
tJiey  be  granted  to  fome  fuhjetfl ;  and  muft  alfo  coiled 
the  king's  rents  within  his  bailiwick,  if  commanded  by 
proccfs  from  the  exchequer. 

To  execute  thtfe  various  offices,  the  (herilFhas  under 
him  many  inferior  officers  ;  an  under-lheriff,  bailitfs, 
and  gaolers,  who  mu(\  neither  buy,  fell,  nor  farm  their 
offices,  on  firieiture  of  500 1. 

The  under-lheriff  ufually  performs  all  the  duties  of 
the  office;  a  very  few  only  excepted,  where  the  per- 
fonal  prcfcnce  of  the  high-lheiiff  is  neceffary.  But  no 
iir.det-lherifF  Ihall  abide  in  his  office  above  oneyc^ir; 
and  if  he  does,  by  ftatute  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  8.  he  for- 
feits  200I.  a  very  large  penalty  in  thofe  early  days.  And 
no  under-lheriff  or  flieriff^s  officer  ffi.iU  pra(flii'e  as  an  at- 
torney during  the  time  he  continues  in  fuch  office  :  for 
this  would  he  a  great  inlet  to  partiality  and  oppreffion. 
But  thefe  falutary  regulations  are  fliamel'ully  evaded,  by 
praifliling  in  the  names  of  other  attorneys,  and  putting 
in  (ham  deputies  by  way  of  nominal  under-fhenffs :  by 
reafon  of  which,  fays  Dalton,  the  under-flieriffs  and  bai- 
liffs do  grow  fo  cunning  in  their  feveral  places,  tliat  they 
are  able  to  deceive,  and  it  may  well  be  feared  that  many 
of  Uiem  do  deceive,  both  the  king,  the  high-Hieriff,  and 
the  county. 

Sheriff,  in  Scotland.  See  Law,  Part  iii.  feft.  3. 
SHERLOCK  (William),  a  learned  Englifn  divine 
in  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  1641,  and  educated 
at  Eaton  fchool,  where  he  dillinguifhed  himfelf  by  the 
vigour  of  his  genius  and  his  application  to  ftudy. 
Thence  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degrees.  In  1669  he  became  redlor  of  the  parifli 
ot  St  George,  Botolph-lane,  in  London  ;  and  in  1681 
^vas  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Pancras,  in  the  catlicdral 
of  St  Paul's.  He  was  likewife  chofen  mafter  of  the 
Temple,  and  had  the  reftory  of  Thertield  in  Hertford- 
fhire.  After  the  Revolution  he  was  fufpended  from 
his  preferment,  for  refufmg  the  oaths  to  king  William 
and  queen  Mary  ;  but  at  laft  he  took  them,  and  public- 
ly juftified  what  he  had  done.  In  1691  he  was  inflal- 
led  dean  of  St  Paul's.  His  Vindication  of  the  Doflrine 
of  the  Trinity  engaged  him  in  a  warm  contioverfy  with 
Dr  South  and  others.  Biffiop  Burnet  tells  us,  he  was 
"  a  clear,  a  polite,  and  a  ftrong  writer;  but  apt  to  af- 
fume  too  much  to  himfelf,  and  to  treat  his  adverfaries 
with  contempt."  He  died  in  j  707.  His  works  are 
very  numerous  ;  among  thefe  aie,  i.  A  difcourfe  con- 
cerning the  knowledga  of  JeUis  Chrift,  againft  Dr 
Owe:;.  2.  Several  pieces  againfl  the  Papifts,  the  So- 
cinians,  and  Diffenters.  3.  A  pradlical  Treatife  on 
Death,  which  is  much  admired.  4.  A  pradical  Dif- 
courfe on  Providence.  5.  A  praftical  Difcourfe  on  the 
futur.-  J  iiJgment ;  and  many  other  works. 
Vol.  XVII. 


Sherlock    (Dr  Thomas),  bifhop  of  London,  was  SherlocV. 
the  fon  of  the  preceding  Dr  William  Sherlock,  and  Shcrriffc^ 
was  born  in  167S.     He  was  educated  in  Cathcrine-hall,  """'^ 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  ci  which 
he  became  m.afler  :  he  was  made  mailer  of  the  Temple 
very  young,  on  tlic  refignation  of  his  father  ;  and  it  is 
reniarkable  that  this  mailerfliip  was  held  by  father  and 
fon  lucceffivcly  for  more  than  70  years.     He  wus  at. 
the  head  of  tl:e  oppofition  agair.ll  Dr  Hondley  bilLop 
of  B.mgor  ;  during  which  conteft  he  publiflied  a  great 
number  of  pieces.     He  attacked  the  famous  Ccliins'3 
"  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the  CIirlAlan  Religion,"  in 
a  courfe  of  fix  fermonj,  preaohcd  at  the  Templi-church, 
which  he  entitled,  "  The  ufe  and  Intent  of  Prophecy  in 
thefeveral  Ages  of  the  World."    In  1728,  Dr  Sherlock 
was  promoted  to  tl;e  bifhrpric  of  Bangor  ;  and  wai 
tranflated  to  Saliuiury   in   1734.     In    1747   he  rcfufed 
the    archbillinpric  of  Canterbury,  on  account  of  his  ill 
ftate  of  health;  but  iccovering  in  a  good  degree,  ac- 
cepted the  fee  of  London  the  following  year.     On  oc- 
calion  of  the  earthquakes  in    1750,  he  publiHied  an  ex- 
cellent Paftoial  Letter  to   the   clergy  and   inhabitants 
of  London  and  Weflminfler  :  of  which  it  is  faid  there 
were   printed   in  410,  5000  ;  in   8vo,  20,000  ;  and  in 
12-mo,  about  30,000;  btfides  pirated  editions,  of  wliich 
not  Ids  than  50,000  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  fold. 
Under  the  weak  Hate  of  body  in  which  he  lay  for  feveral 
years,  he  revifed  and  publiflied  4  vols  of  fcrmons  in  8vo, 
which  are  particularly  admired  for  their  ingenuity  and 
elegance.      He    died   in    1762,  and  by  report  worth 
150,000!.     "  His  learning,"  fays  T)r  Nicholas,  ?'  was 
very  extenfive  :  God  had  given  him  a  great  and  an  un- 
derUanding  mind,  a  quick  comprehenfion,  and  a  folid 
judgment.     Thefe  advantages  of  nature  he  improved  by 
much  indudry  and  application.     His  fkill  in  the  civil 
and  canon  law  was  very  confiderable ;  to  which  he  had 
added  fuch  a  know  ledge  of  the  common  law  of  England 
as  few  clergymen  attain  to.    This  it  was  that  gave  him 
that  influence  in  all  caufes  where  the  church  was  con- 
cerned ;  as  knowing  precifely  what  it  had  to  claim  from 
its  conftitutions  and  canons,  and  what  from  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land."    Dr  Nicholas  then  mentions  his 
conftant  and  exemplary  piety,  his  warm  and  fervent  zeal 
in  preaching  the  duties  and  maintaining  the  do<5lrinesof 
Chriftianity,  and  his  large  and  diffufive  munificence  and 
charity ;  particularly  by  his  having  given  large  fums  of 
money  to  the  corporation  of  clergymen's  fons,  to  feveral 
of  the  hofpitals,  and  to  the  fociety  for  propagating  the 
Gofpel  in  foreign  parts  ;  alfo  his  bequeathing  to  Catha- 
rine-hall in  Cambridge,  the  place  of  his  education,  his 
valuable   library  of  books,  and  his  donations  for  the 
founding  a  librarian's  place  and  a  fcholarlhip,  to  the 
amount  of  feveral  thoufand  pounds. 

SHERRIFFE  of  Mecca,  the  title  of  the  defcen- 
dants  of  Mahomet  by  Halfan  Ibn  Ali.  Thefe  are  di- 
vided into  feveral  branches,  of  which  the  family  of  Ali 
Bunemi,  confifting  at  lead  of  three  hundred  individuals, 
enjoy  the  fole  right  to  the  throne  of  Mecca.  The  Ali 
Bunemi  are,  again,  fubdivided  into  two  fubordinate 
branches,  Darii  Sajid,  and  Darii  Barkad  ;  of  whom 
fometimes  the  one,  fometimes  the  other,  have  given  fo- 
vereigns  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  'when  thefe  were  fepa- 
rate  (fates. 

Not  only  is  the  Turkifh  Sultan  indifferent  abou'  the 

order  of  fiicceffion  in  this  family,  but  he  feems  even  to 

Z  z     '  foment 
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sherrifff.  foment  the  diflenfions  which  arifc  among  them,  and  fa-  Englilh,  as  the  pofl'elTors  of  Sural ;  and,  till  they  fliould  ShctlaniJ. 
^*'~'''""*^  vours  the  ftrongeft,  merely  that  he  may  weaken  them  fatisfy  him,  forbade  their  captains  to  leave  the  port  of 
all.  As  the  order  of  fiicceffioB  is  n<it  deterniinntcly  Jiddn.  But  the  Englilh  dilrei^arding  tiiis  prohibition, 
fixed,  and  the  Ihorriircs  may  all  aipirc  alike  to  the  fo-  the  Ihcrride  complained  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  they 
rereign  power,  this  unceitainty  of  right,  aided  by  the  communicated  his  complaints  to  the  Englilh  anbalfa- 
intrigues  of  the  Turkiih  officer;.,  occalions  frequent  re-  dor.  He  at  the  fame  time  opened  a  negociation  with 
volutions.  The  grand  IherrifTe  i$  feljom  able  to  main-  the  nominal  N.-ibob,  who  refides  in  Surat.  Dot  thcfe 
tain  himfelf  on  tlie  throne  ;  and  it  ilill  ftldomer  happens  Heps  proved  all  fruitlefs  :  and  the  fovcreign  of  Mecc;» 
that  his  reign  is  not  difturbed  by  the  revolt  of  his  near-  feems  not  likely  to  be  ever  more  benefited  by  the  con- 
ell  relations.     There   have  been  inftanccs  of  a  nephew  tribtition  from  India. 

J'ucceedmg  his  uncle,  an  uncle  fucceeding  his  nephew  ;  Tlie  power  of  the  flierrifFi  extends  not  to  fpiritual 

andfometimesof  apcrfon.fromaremote  branch,  coming  matters ;  thefe  are  entirely  managed  by  the  heads  of  tlie 

•in  the  room  of  the  reigning  prince  of  the  ancient  houl'e.  clergy,  of  diffeient  fe^fts,  who  are  relldent  at  Mecca. 

When  Niebuhr  was  in  Arabia,  in  1763,  the  reigning  Rigid  Muilulmans,  fuch  as  the  Turks,  are  not  very  fa- 

.Sherriffe  Mcfad  had  fittcn  fourteen  ye.irs  on  the  throne,  vourable  in  their  I'entiments  of  tlie  flieirilFes,  but  fulpeft 

and,  during  all  that  period,  had  been  continually  at  war  their  orthodnxy,  and  look  upon  them  as  fecrctly  attach- 

with  the  neighbouring  Arabs,  and  with  his  own  nearefl  ed  to  the  tolerant  fedl  of  the  Zeidi. 

relations  fonietimes.     A  few  years  before,  the  Pacha  of  SHETLAND,  the  name  of  certain  iflands  belong- 

Syria  had  depoled  him,  and  raifed  his  younger  brother  ing  to  Scotland,  and  lying  to  the  northward  of  Orkney, 

to  the  fovereign  dignity  in  his  Head.        But  after  the  There  are  many  convincing  proofs  that  thefe  illands 

departure  of  the  caravan,  Jafar,  the  new  flierrilTe,  not  were  very  early  inhabited  by  the  Pids,  or  rather   by 

being  able  to  maintain  himfelf  on  the  throne,  was  obli-  thole  nations  who  were  the  original  pofielFors  of  the 

ged  to  rtfioin  the  fovereignty  again  to  Mefad.  Achmet,  Orkneys  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  total  dellruflion   of 

the  fecondbrother  of  the  flierriflfe,  who  was  much  belo-  thcfe  nations,  if  any  credit  be  due  to  tradition,  their 

ved  by  the  Arabs,  threatened  to  attack  Mecca  while  Nie-  woods  were  entirely  ruined  (a).     It  is  highly  probable 

buhr  was  at  Jidda.  Our  traveller  was  ibon  after  informed  that  the  people  in  Shetland,  as  well  as  in  the  Orkneys, 

of  the  termination  of  the  quarrel,  and  of  Achmet's  re-  tlourilhed   under  their  own  princes  dependent  upon  the 

■turn  to  Mecca,  where  he  continued  to  live  peaceably  in  crown  of  Norway  ;  yet  this  feems  to  have  been  rather 

a  private  char.idler.  through  what  they  acquired  by  filhing  and  commerce, 

Tiiefe  examples  fhow  that  the  MulTulmans  obferve  than  by  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.     It  may  alio  be 

not  the  law  which  forbids  them  to  bear  arms  againll  reafonably  piefumed,  that  the/  grew  thinner  of  inhabi- 

their  holy  places.     An   Egyptian  Bey  even  prefumed,  tants  after  they  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  ; 

a  few  years  fmce,  to  plant  fome  fmall  cannons  within  and  it  is  likely  that  tiiey  revived  again,   chiefly  by  the 

the  compafs  of  the   Kaba,  upon  a  fmall  tower,  from  very  great  and  extenfive  improvements  which  the  Dutch 

which  he  fired  over  that  facred  manfr^n,  upon  the  pa-  made  in  the  herring-filhery  upon  their  coafts,  and  the 

lace  of  SherrilFe  Mefad,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance,  trade  that  the  crews  ol  their  buffes,  then  very  numerous. 

The  dominions  of  the  flierriffe  comprehend  the  cities  carried  on  witli  the  inhabitants,  necelfai  ily  refulting  from 

of  Mecca,  Medina,    Jambo,    Taif,  Sadie,  Ghunfude,  their  want  of  provifnms  and  other  conveniencies,  which 

Hali,  and  thirteen  others  lefs  confiderable,  all  iituated  in  in  thofe  days  could  not  be  very  cnnfidcrable. 

Hedjas.     Near  Taif  is  the  lofty  mountain  of  Gazvan,  There  are  nianv  reafons  which  may  be  affigned  wliy 

■which,  according  to  Arabian  authors,  is  covered  with  thele  iflands,  though  part  of  the  Britilh  dominions,  have 

fnow  in  the  midll  of  fummer.       As  thefe  dominions  not  hitherto  been    better  known.        They   were  com- 

^-'        are  neither  opident  nor  extenfive,  the  revenue  of  their  monly  placed  two  degrees  too  far  to  the  north  in  all  the 

fovereign  cannot  be  confiderable.  old  maps,  in  order  to  make  them  agree  with  Ptolemy's 

He  finds  a  rich  refource,  however,  in  the  imports  le-  defcription  of  Thnle,  which  he  alfeited  to  be  in  the  la- 
vied  on  pilgrims,  and  in  the  gratuities  offered  him  by  titude  of  63  degrees ;  which  we  find  urged  by  Camden 
Muliulnian  monai  chs.  Every  pilgrim  pays  a  t:ix  of  from  as  a  reafon  why  Thule  mull  be  one  of  the  Shetland  ifles, 
ten  to  an  hundred  crowns,  in  proportion  to  liis  ability,  to  which  Speed  alio  agrees,  though  from  their  being 
The  Ore  it  Mogul  remits  annually  lixty  thonfand  rou-  thus  wrong  placed  he  could  not  find  room  for  them  in 
pees  to  the  Iherriife,  by  an  afiignment  upon  the  govern-  his  maps.  Another,  and  that  no  light  caufe,  was  the 
ment  of  Surat.  Indeed,  fince  the  Englifh  made  them-  many  falfe,  fabulous,  and  impertinent  rela'.ions  publilh- 
felves  mailers  of  this  city,  and  the  territory  belonging  ed  concerning  them  (b),  as  if  they  were  countries  in- 
to it,  the  J'lbob  of  Surat  has  no  longer  been  able  to  hofpitable  and  uninhabitable ;  and  laftly,  the  indolence, 
pay  the  fum.     The  flierriffe  once  demanded  it  of  the  or  rather  indifference,  of  the  natives,  who,  contenting 

themfelves 

(a)  The  tradition  is,  that  this  was  done  by  the  Scots  wlien  they  deflroyed  the  Pixfts ;  but  is  more  probably 
referred  to  the  Norwegians  rooting  out  the  original  polTeirors  of  Shetland. 

(b)  They  reprefented  the  climate  as  intenfely  cold  ;  the  foil  as  compofed  of  crags  and  qiragmire,  fo  barren 
as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  corn  ;  to  fupply  which,  the  people,  after  drying  fifh-bones,  powtlered  them,  then 
kneaded  and  baked  them  for  bread.  The  large  filh-bones  were  faid  to  be  all  the  fuel  they  had.  Yet,  in  fo  dreary 
a  country,  and  injuch  miferable  circumftances,  they  were  acknowledged  to  be  very  long-lived,  cheerful,  and  cor.. 
tcme<L 
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ihrtland.  themfclves  with  thofe  neceflaries  and  conveniences  prp- 
''^'"'''"^^  cured  by  their  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  and  con- 
ceiving thcnifelves  neglefled  by  the  mother  country, 
have  leldom  troubled  her  with  their  apphcations. 

There  are  few  countries  tliat  have  gone  by  more 
names  than  theie  ifl.inds  ;  they  were  called  in  Iflandic, 
JilalllaniHa,  tV'im  hiali,  the  "  the  hilt  of  a  fword  ;"  this 
might  be  polhbly  corrupted  into  HetlamI,  Hhland,  or 
Hcihlftnd,  tlinugh  fome  tell  us  this  fignlfies  a  "  high 
land."  they  have  been  likewife,  and  are  flill  in  fome 
maps,  called  Zetland  and  Zealand,  in  reference,  as  has 
been  fuppofed,  to  their  fituation.  By  the  Danes,  and 
by  file  natives,  they  are  llykd  Tea/ialand ;  and  not- 
■withftanding  the  oddnefs  of  the  orthography,  t.'.is  dif- 
fers very  little,  if  at  all,  from  their  manner  of  pronoun- 
cing Zetland,  out  of  which  pronunciation  grew  the  mo- 
dern names  oi  Shetland ^nd  ^hotland. 

The  iflands  of  Shetland  as  we  commonly  call  them, 
are  well  fituated  for  trade.  The  nearell  continent  to 
them  is  Norway  ;  the  port  of  Bergen  lying  44  leagues 
ealt,  whereas  they  lie  46  leagues  north  north-eaft  from 
Buchanncfs  ;  eaft.  northeall  from  Sanda,  one  of  the 
Orkneys,  about  16  or  18  leagues  ;  fix  or  feven  leagues 
north-call  from  Fair  Ills  ;  58  leagues  call  from  the  Fer- 
roe  ifles  ;  and  at  nearly  the  fame  dillance  north-eall  from 
Lewis.  The  fouthern  promontory  of  the  main  land, 
called  Sumburgb  Head,  lies  in  59  degrees  and  59  minutes 
of  nortli  latitude  ;  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Unft, 
tlie  moft  remote  of  them  all,  in  the  latitude  of  61  de- 
grees 15  minutes.  The  meridian  of  London  pafles 
through  this  lall  ifland,  which  lies  about  2  degrees  30 
minutes  weft  from  Paris,  and  about  5  degrees  15  mi- 
nutes eaft  from  the  meridian  ot  Cape  Lizard.  Accord- 
ing to  Gilford's  "  Hiftorical  Defcription  of  Zetland," 
the  inhabited  iflands  are  33,  of  which  the  principal  is 
ftyled  Main  Land,  and  extends  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth  about  60  miles,  and  is  in  fome  places  20  broad, 
though  in  others  not  more  than  two. 

It  is  impoflible  to  fpeak  with  precifion ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  beft  computation  which  we  have  been  able  to 
form,  the  Shetland  ifles  contain  near  three  times  as 
much  land  as  the  Orkneys  :  they  are  confidered  alfo 
as  equal  in  fize  to  the  ifland  of  Madeira  ;  and  not 
inferior  to  the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Zealand,  and  all 
the  reft  of  the  Dutch  iflands  taken  together  ;  but  of 
climate  and  foil  they  have  not  much  to  boaft.  The 
longelt  day  in  the  iiland  of  Unft  is  19  hours  15  mi- 
nutes, and  of  confequence  the  fhorteft  day  4  hours  and 
45  minutes.  The  fpring  is  very  late,  the  fummer  very 
(hort ;  the  autumn  alfo  is  of  no  long  duration,  dark, 
foggy,  and  rainy  ;  the  winter  fets  in  about  November, 
and  lafts  till  April,  and  fometimes  till  May.  They  have 
frequently  in  that  feafon  ftorms  of  thunder,  much 
rain,  but  little  troft  or  fnow.  High  winds  are  indeed 
very  frequent  and  very  troublefome,  yet  they  feldom 
produce  any  terrible  effefls.  The  aurora  borealis  is  as 
commfii  here  as  in  any  of  the  northern  countries.  In 
the  winter  feafon  the  fea  fwells  and  rages  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  for  five  or  fix  months  their  ports  are  inac- 
ceflible,  and  of  courfe  the  people  during  that  fpace  have 
no  correfpondence  with  the  reft  of  the  world. 

The  foil  in  the  interior  part  of  the  main  land,  for  the 
moft  part,  is  mcuntainous,  moorifli.and  boggy,  yet  not 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  render  the  country  utterly  im- 
paffable ;  for  many  of  the  reads  here,  and  la  fome  of 


the  northern  ifles,  are  as  good  as  any  other  natural 
roads,  and  (he  people  travel  them  frequently  on  all  oc- 
calions.  Nrar  the  coaft  there  are  fometimes  for  miles 
together  flat  pleafant  fpots,  veiy  fertile  bo'.h  in  pallure 
and  com.  The  mountains  produce  larj;e  crops  of  very 
nutritive  grafs  in  the  fummer  ;  and  they  cut  confider. 
able  quantities  of  hay,  with  which  tlicy  feed  their  cattle 
in  the  winter.  They  might  with  a  little  attention  bring 
more  of  their  country  into  cultivation:  but  the  people 
are  fo  much  addicted  to  their  filhcry,  and  feel  fo  li.tk 
neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  tliis  method  for  fubfift- 
ence,  that  they  are  content,  how  ftrange  foevcr  that 
may  fecm  to  us,  to  let  four  parts  in  five  of  their  land 
remain  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 

They  want  not  confiderable  quantities  of  marie  in 
different  iflands,  though  they  ule  but  little  ;  hitherto 
there  has  been  no  chalk  found  ;  limcft.one  and  freeftonc 
there  are  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  main  land  in  great 
quantities,  and  alfo  in  the  neighbouring  iflands  parti- 
cularly Fetlar  ;  and  confiderable  quantities  of  flate,  very 
good  in  its  kind.  No  mines  hive  been  hitherto  wrought, 
though  there  are  in  many  places  vilible  appearances  ol 
feveral  kinds  of  metal.  Some  folid  pieces  of  (ilver,  it  is 
faid  have  been  turned  up  by  the  plough.  In  fome 
ot  the  fmaller  ifles  there  are  ftrong  appearances  of  iron  ; 
but,  through  the  want  of  proper  experiments  being 
made,  there  is  in  this  refpedl  at  leaft,  hitherto  nothing 
certain.  Their  meadows  are  inclofed  with  dikes,  and 
produce  very  good-grafs.  The  little  corn  they  grow 
is  chiefly  barley,  with  fome  oats  ;  though  even  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  Unft  the  little  land  which 
they  have  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  hllla 
abound  with  medicinal  herbs ;  and  their  kitchen  gar- 
dens thrive  as  well,  and  produce  as  good  greens  and 
roots,  as  any  in  Britain.  Of  late  years,  and  fince  this 
has  been  attended  to,  fome  gentlemen  have  had  eveft 
greater  fuccefs  than  they  expedled  in  the  cultivating  of 
tulips,  rofes,  and  manyother  flowers. They  have  no  trees, 
and  hardly  any  ftirubs  except  juniper,  yet  they  have  a  tra- 
dition that  their  country  was  formerly  overgrown  with 
woods  ;  and  ic  feems  to  be  a  confirmation  of  this,  that 
the  roots  of  timber-trees  have  been,  and  are  ftiU,  dug 
up  a  great  depth  ;  and  that  in  fome,  and  thefe  too 
inaceflible,  places,  the  mountain  afli  is  ftill  found  grow- 
ing wild.  That  this  defeft,  viz.  the  want  of  wood  at 
prefent  does  not  arife  entirely  from  the  foil  or  climate, 
appears  from  feveral  Lite  experiments  ;  fome  gentlemen 
having  raifed  afti,  maple,  horfe  chefnuts,  &c.  in  their 
gardens.  Though  the  inhabitants  are  without  either 
wood  or  coals,  they  are  very  well  fupplied  with  fuel, 
having  great  plenty  of  heath  and  peat.  The  black 
cattle  in  this  country  are  in  general  of  a  larger  fort 
than  in  Orkney,  which  is  owing  to  their  having  more 
extenfive  paftures  ;  a  clear  proof  that  ftill  farther  im- 
provements  might  be  made  in  rdpeft  to  fize.  Their 
horfes  are  fmall,  but  ftrong,  ftout,  and  well  fliaped,  live 
very  hardy,  and  to  a  great  age.  They  have  hkewife  a 
breed  of  fmall  fwine,  the  flefh  of  which,  when  fat,  is 
efteemed  very  delicious.  They  have  no  goats,  hares,  or 
foxes;  and  h\  general  no  wild  or  venomous  creatures  of 
any  kind  except  rats  in  fome  few  iflands.  Thjy  have 
no  moor-fowl,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there 
are  everywhere  immenfe  quantities  of  heatli ;  but  there 
are  many  foits  of  wild  and  water  fowl,  particularly 
the  dunter-goofe,  clack-goofe,  folan-goofe,  fwans, 
Z  z  J  ducks. 
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.<l.<.tland.  ducks,  teal,  wh^p^  foills,  lyres,  kiuiwaiks,  maws,  plo- 
>"'^r-^^  vers.coiniorants,  &c.  There  is likewil'e  the  ambcr-Roofe, 
which  is  iaid  to  hatch  her  egg  uiiJer  her  wing.  Eiigles 
and  h  uvks.as  alio  ravens,  crows,  mews,  S:c.  abound  here. 
All  thefe  illands  are  well  watered  ;  for  there  are  eve- 
rywhere excellein  I'prings,  Tome  of  them  mineral  and 
medxiniil.  'i  hey  have  inded  no  rivers ;  but  many  plea- 
lant  rills  or  rivulets,  which  they  call  lur'u,  oi  diflcrent 
fizcs  ;  in  fome  of  the  largell  they  have  admirable  trouls, 
Ibme  of  which  arc  of  1 5  and  even  of  zo  pounds  weight. 
They  have  likewife  many  frelliwater  lakei,  well  Uoied 
with  trout  and  eels,  and  in  moft  of  them  there  are  alio 
large  and  Hnc  Hounders ;  in  fome  very  excellent  cod. 
Thefe  frefli-witer  lakes,  if  tlie  country  was  belter  peo- 
pled,  and  the  common  people  more  at  their  eale,  are 
certainly  capable  of  great  iroprrvements.  The  fea- 
coads  of  the  main  land  of  Shetland,  in  a  llraight  line, 
arc  5S  leagues  ;  and  therefore  there  cannot  be  a  coun- 
try conceived  more  proper  for  elhiblilhing  an  extenfive 
lllliery.  What  the  inh.ibitanls  have  been  hitherto  able 
to  do,  their  natural  advantages  confidered,  does  not  de- 
lerve  that  name,  notwilhftandiuy;  they  cxi)oi  t  large  quan- 
tities of  cod,  tulk,  ling,  and  Ikatc,  infomuch  tliat  the 
bounty  nllowed  by  afts  of  parliamenc  amounts  hem 
L.  1400  to  L.  2C00  annually.  They  have,  befides, 
haddocks,  whitings,  turbot,  and  a  variety  of  other  filli. 
In  many  of  the  inlets  there  are  prodigious  quantities 
of  excellent  oyfters,  lobflers,  mufcles,  cockles,  and  other 
ItieU-tilli.  As  to  amphibious  creatures,  tiiev  liave  nmlti- 
tudes  of  otters  and  feals;  add  to  thefe,  tnat  amber,  amber- 
gris, nnd  other  Ipoils  of  the  ocean,  are  irequcutly  tound 
upon  the  coalls. 

Tlie  inhabitants  are  a  ftout,  well-made,  comely  peo- 
ple ;   the  lower  fort  of  a  fwarihy   complexion.      The 
gentry  are  .lUowed,  by  all   who  liave  converfed  with 
them,    to  be    moll    of  them   polite,    llirewd,    fenfible, 
lively,  aflive,  and  intelligent  perfons  ;    and   thefe,  to 
the    number    of    100    families,    have   very  handfome, 
llron^,  well-built  houfes,  neatly  furnillied  ;  their  tables 
well  ferved,  polirtied  in  their  manners,  and  exceedingly 
liofpitable  and  civil  10  llrangers.     Thofe  of  an  inferior 
rank  are  a  hardy,  roboll,  and  laborious  people,  who, 
generally   fpeakiiig,  get   their  bread   by  hlhing  in   all 
u-eathers    in  their'yiwls,  whicli  are  little  bigger  than 
Gravefend  wherries  ;  live  hardily,  and  in  the  fummer 
icafon  ni.ilUy  on  hih  ;  their  drink,  which,  in  relerence 
to  ihe  Britilh  dominions',  is  peculiar  to  the  country,   is 
called  bLrii/,  and  is  a  fort  of  butter-milk,  long  kept,  and 
very  four.     Many  live   to   great  ages,  though   not  fo 
long  as  in  former  times.     In  refpcft,  however,  to  the 
hulk  of  the  inhabitants,  from   tlie  poornefs  of  living, 
from  the   nature  of  it,   and   from   the  drinking  great 
<iuanti-.ics  o^  corn-fpirits  of  the  very  worft  fort,  multi- 
tudes are   alllided   with   an   inveterate  fcurvy  ;    from 
which  thofe  in  better  circumftances  are   entirely  free, 
and  enjoy  as  good  henlth   as  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.     As  they  h^vc  no  great  turn  to  agriculture, 
and  are  perfuaded  that  their  country  is  not  fit  for  it, 
tliey  do  not  (though  probably  they  might)  raife  corn 
enough  to  fupport  tliem  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
year.     But  tliey  are  much  more  fuccefsful  in  their  pat 
tuie-grounds,  which  arc  kept  well  Inclofcd,  in  good  or- 
<jcr,  and,  together  with  their  common-,  fupply  them 
plcntd'ully  with  beef   aad   mutton.      They  pay  their 
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rents  generally  in  biit'.cr  at  Lammas,  .ir.d  in  money  at 
Martinmas.  As  to  manufadures,  they  make  a  ftrong 
coarfe  cloth  for  their  own  ulc,  as  alfo  linen.  They 
make  likewil'e  of  their  own  wool  very  fine  llockings. 
They  export,  befides  the  different  kinds  of  filh  already 
mentioned,  fome  herrings,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  but- 
ter and  tr.iir.-oil,  oner  and  feal  lliins,and  no  incc  nil dei  able 
quantity  of  the  line  llockings  jull  mentii.  lied.  Their  chief 
trade  is  to  Leith,  London,  H.imburgh,  Spain,  and  to  the 
Straits.  They  import  timbers,  deals,  and  fome  of  their 
bell  oats,  from  Norway  ;  coin  and  flour  from  the  Orl:- 
neys,  and  frcm  North  Britain  ;  fpirits,  and  lomc  other 
things  from  Hamburgli ;  chuhs  and  better  fort  of  lineu 
from  Leith  ;  grocery,  houfeh  Id  furniture,  and  other 
neceilarics  from  London.  The  fuperior-duties  to  the 
carl  cf  Morton  are  generally  let  in  farm  ;  and  are  paid 
by  tiie  people  in  butter,  oil,  and  money.  The  rem.iins 
of  the  old  Noiwtglan  conltitution  are  llill  vilible  in  the 
divifion  of  their  hinds ;  and  they  have  fome  udalmen  or 
freeholders  amongll  them.  But  the  Scots  laws,  cullonis, 
manners,  drefs,  and  language,  prevad  ;  and  they  have  a 
Ihentr,  and  other  maaillrates  tor  tlie  adminillration  ol  jul- 
tice,  as  well  as  a  cuftjmhoufe,  wi'li  a  proper  number  of 
ofticers.  In  reference  Vj  thei.-  cccleliaftic.il  concerns,  they 
have  a  prefbyiery,  12  minilters,  and  an  itinerant  lor 
Foula,  Fair  Illand,  and  the  Skerries.  Each  of  thefe 
minillcrs  has  a  Itipend  of  between  40  and  50  pounds, 
befides  a  houfe  and  glebe  free  troni  taxes.  The  number 
oi  fouls  in  thele  illar.ds  may  be  about  20, ceo. 

SHEW-EREAD,  the  loaves  of  bread  which  the  priell 
of  the  week  put  every  Sabbath-day  upon  ihe  golden- 
table  in  the  lanifluary,  before  the  Lord,  in  the  temple 
ot'  the  Jews.  They  were  twelve  in  number,  and  were  of- 
fered to  God  in  the  name  ot  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifracl. 
They  weic  Ih.iped  like  a  brick,  were  ten  palms  long  and 
five  bread,  weighed  about  eight  pounds  each.  They 
were  unleavei.cd,  and  m.ide  of  fine  flour  by  the  Leviies. 
The  priells  fet  them  on  the  table  in  two  rows,  fix  in  a 
row,  and  jnit  frankincenfe  upon  them  ir  prelervc  them 
from  moulding.  They  w^re  changed  every  S.ibbath, 
and  the  old  ones  belonged  10  the  priell  upon  duty.  Of 
this  bread  none  but  the  priells  might  eat,  except  in 
cafes  of  neceflity.  It  was  called  the  i/re.:d  cf  faces, 
becaufe  the  table  of  the  lliew-bread,  being  .ilmoll  over 
againll  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  loaves  might  be  laid 
to  be  fet  belore  the  face  of  God.  The  original  table 
was  carried  away  to  Babylon,  but  a  new  one  was  made 
for  the  lecond  temple.  It  w;is  of  wood  overlaid  with 
gold.  This,  with  the  cand'.r.tick  and  fome  other  fpoils, 
was  can  led  by  Titus  to  Rome. 

SHIELD,  an  ancient  weapon  of  defence,  in  form  of 
alight  buckl;r,  borne  on  the  :irm  to  fend  off  lances, 
darts,  &c.  The  form  of  the  fliield  is  reprefcnted  by 
the  efcutclieon  in  coats  of  arms.  The  Ihield  was  that 
part  of  the  ancient  armour  on  which  the  perfons  of  di- 
Iliniflion  in  the  field  ot  battle  always  had  their  aims 
painted  ;  and  moll  oi  the  words  ufed  at  this  time  to 
exprefs  the  fpace  that  holds  the  arms  of  families  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  name  for  a  lh\e\d,/culum.  The 
French  r/^u  and  cfcujfton,  and  the  Englilh  word  efcutcheoiiy 
or,  as  we  commonly  fpeak  \x.,fcutckccn,  aie  evidently  from 
this  origin  ;  and  the  Italian  JcuJo  lignifies  both  the 
fliield  of  arms  and  that  ufed  in  war.  The  Latin  name 
chfcus,  for  the  fame  Uiing,  feems  alfo  to  be  derived  from 
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ShicW.     the  Greek  word  7>.»ti<r,  to  engrave  ;  and  it  had  this  naire 
— '"^^^^^  from  the  leveral  figures  engraved  on  it,  as  marks  of  dif- 
tindlion  ot  the  pcribii  wlio  wore  it. 

The  fliielJ  in  war,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
was  not  only  ulet'ul  in  the  defence  of  the  body,  but  it 
was  alfo  a  token,  or  badge  of  honour,  to  the  wearer  ; 
and  he  who  returned  from  battle  without  it  was  always 
treated  with  infamy  afterwards.  People  have  at  all 
times  thought  this  honourable  piece  of  the  armour  the 
propercll  place  to  engrave,  or  figure  on  the  figns  of  dig- 
nity of  the  polfellbr  of  it ;  and  hence,  when  arms  came 
to  be  painted  for  families  in  aftertimes,  the  lieralds  al- 
ways chole  to  rcprel'ent  them  upon  the  figure  of  a  Ihield, 
but  with  feveral  exterior  additions  and  ornaments  ;  as 
the  helmet,  fupportcrs,  and  the  red. 

The  form  of  the  Ihield  has  not  only  been  found  diffe- 
rent in  various  nations,  but  even  the  people  of  the  fame 
Bation,  at  different  times,  have  varied  its  form  extreme- 
ly  ;  and  among  feveral  people  there  have  been  (hieids 
of  feveral  forms  and  fizes  in  ufe,  at  the  fame  period  of 
lime,  and  fuited  to  different  occalions.  The  moft  an. 
cieut  knd  univerfal  form  of  Ihields,  in  the  earlier  ages, 
le:ms  to  have  been  the  triangular.  This  we  fee  inllan- 
ces  of  in  all  the  monuments  and  gems  of  antiquity  :  our 
own  moil  early  monuments  lliow  it  to  have  been  the 
moll  antique  fliape  alfo  with  us,  and  the  heralds  have 
found  it  the  moll  convenient  for  their  purpofes,  when 
they  had  any  odd  number  of  figures  to  rcprefent ;  as  if 
three,  then  two  in  the  broad  bottom  part,  and  one  in 
the  narrow  upper  end,  it  held  them  very  well ;  or  if  five, 
they  Hood  as  conveniently,  as  three  below,  and  two 
above.  The  other  form  of  a  Ihield,  now  univerfally 
ufed,  is  fquare,  rounded,  .ind  pointed  at  the  bottom  : 
this  is  taken  from  the  fipure  of  the  Samnitic  fljield  ufed 
by  the  Rj-mans,  and  fince  copied  very  generally  by  the 
Englilh,   French,  and  Germans. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefc  have  the  like  general 
form  of  Ihields,  but  they  are  round  at  the  bottom  with- 
out the  point  ;  aud  the  Germans,  befide  the  Samnite- 
(hicld,  have  two  others  pretty  much  in  ufe  :  thefc  are, 
t.  1  he  bulging  fliield,  dillinguilhd  by  its  fvvelling  or 
bulging  out  at  the  flanks ;  and,  2.  The  indented  fhicld, 
or  Ihield  cliancree,  which  has  a  number  of  notches  and 
indentings  ,11  round  its  fiJes.  The  ufe  of  the  ancient 
Ihield  ot  hi"  form  was,  that  the  notches  ferved  to  rell 
the  lance  upon,  that  it  might  be  firm  while  it  gave  the 
tlirull  ;  but  this  form  being  lefs  proper  for  the  receiving 
armorial  figures,  the  two  former  liave  been  much  more 
ufed  in  the  heraldry  of  that  nation. 

Befide  tliis  different  form  (f  the  fhields  in  heraldry, 
we  find  them  alfo  often  diflin<'uilhed  by  their  differert 
pofitions,  fome  of  them  (landing  ertO,  and  others  fiant- 
ing  various  ways,  and  in  different  degrees  ;  tliis  the  he- 
lalds  cxprtfs  by  the  word  pendant,  "  hanging,"  they 
feeming  to  be  hung  up  not  b)  ihe  centre,  but  by  tlie 
right  or  left  corner.  The  French  call  thefe  ecu  pendant, 
and  the  common  antique  triangular  ones  ecuancitn.  The 
Italians  call  this  fcuto  pendente ;  and  the  leafon  given  for 
exhibiting  the  fhield  in  thefe  figures  in  heraldry  is,  that 
in  the  ancient  tilts  and  tournaments,  they  who  were  to 
juft  Ht  thefe  military  exerciles,  were  obliged  to  hang  up 
their  fhields  with  iheiratmciies,  or  coats  of  arms  on  them, 
out  at  the  windows  and  balconies  of  the  houfes  near  the 
place;  or  upon  trees,  pavilions,  or  the  barriers  of  the 


ground,  if  the   cicrcifc  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
field. 

Thofe  who  were  to  fight  on  foot,  according  to  Co- 
lumbicr,  had  their  fhields  hung  up  by  the  right  comer, 
and  thofe  who  were  to  fight  on  horfeback  had  theirs 
liung  up  by  the  left.  This  polition  of  the  (hieids  in 
heraldry  is  called  couche  by  fome  writers,  though  by  the 
generality  pendant. 

It  was  very  frequent  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  arms 
given  between  iJie  iith  and  I4tli  ccnturcs  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  hanging  by  the  left  corner, 
as  it  was  the  token  of  the  owner's  being  to  fight  on  horfe- 
back, fo  it  was  ellecmcd  the  moll  honourable  and  noble 
fituation  ;  and  all  the  pendant  fhields  of  the  fons  of 
the  royal  family  of  Scotland  and  England  of  the  nol  i- 
lity  at  that  time,  are  thus  hanging  from  the  left  coi- 
ner. The  hanging  from  this  corner  was  a  token  of  ih* 
owner's  being  of  noble  birth,  and  having  fought  in  tie 
tournaments  before  ;  but  no  fbvereign  ever  had  a  (liield 
pendant  any  way,  but  always  ereift,  as  they  never  for- 
mally entered  the  lilU  of  the  tournament. 

The  Italians  generally  have  their  fhields  of  arms  of 
an  oval  form  ;  this  f;ems  to  be  done  in  imitation  of 
thofe  of  the  popes  and  other  dignified  clergy  :  but 
their  herald  Petro  Sanclo  feems  to  regret  the  ufe  of 
this  figure  of  the  fhield,  as  an  innovation  brought  in 
by  the  painters  and  engravers  as  moft  convenient  fur 
holding  the  figures,  but  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the 
pofTeflbr,  as  not  reprefenting  either  antiquity  or  honours 
won  in  war,  but  rather  the  honours  of  fome  citizen  or 
perfon  of  learning.  Some  have  carried  it  lb  far  as  to 
fay,  that  thofe  who  eitlier  have  no  ancient  title  to  nobi- 
lity, or  have  fullied  it  by  any  unworthy  aclion,  cannot 
any  longer  wear  their  arms  in  fhields  properly  figured, 
but  were  obliged  to  have  them  painted  in  an  oval  or 
round  fhicld. 

In  Flanders,  where  this  author  lived,  the  round  and 
oval  fhields  are  in  the  difrepute  he  (peaks  of;  but  in 
Italy,  befide  the  popes  and  dignified  prelates,  many  of 
the  firft  families  of  the  laity  have  them. 

The  fecular  princes,  in  many  other  countries,  alfo 
retain  this  form  of  the  fhield,  as  the  moft  ancient  and 
truly  expreffive  of  the  Roman  clypeus. 

Shield,  in  heraldry,  the  efcutcheon  or  field  on  which 
the  bearings  of  coals  of  arms  are  placed.  SeelinRALDxy. 

SHIELDRAKE,  in  ornithology.     See  An.'.s. 

SHIELDS,  North  and  South,  two  fen-port  towns, 
the  one  north  of  the  Tyne  in  Ncjrthumberland,  the 
other  on  the  fouth  of  the  Tyne  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham. South  Shields  contains  above  200  (alt-pans,  and 
on  both  banks  of  the  liver  are  many  convenient  houles 
for  the  entertainment  of  fvamen  and  colliers,  moft  of 
the  Newcaftle  coal  fleet  having  their  (lation  here  ufually 
till  their  coals  are  brought  down  in  the  barges  and 
lighters  from  Newcaftle.  A  very  large  Roman  altar, 
ot  ore  entire  ftone,  was  found  fome  years  ago  near  this 
place,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  learned  Dr  Lifter, 
who,  in  his  account  of  it  fent  to  the  Royal  Snciety, 
fays  it  was  ereifled  to  Marcus  Auielius  Antoninus  Ca- 
racalla,  when  he  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
empire  and  the  whole  army  (after  his  father's  death  at 
York),  for  his  fafe  return  from  his  fuccefsful  expedition 
againft  the  Scots  and  Pifls.    ^^'.  Long.  1.  12.  N.  Lat. 
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SHIFTERS,  on  board  a  man  of  war,  certain  men 
win  are  employed  by  the  cooks  to  fl»ift  and  change  the 
water  in  which  tlie  flcfti  or  filh  is  put,  and  laid  ior  ibme 
time,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  kettle. 

SHIFTING  A  T.\CKLE,  in  fea  language,  the  afl  of 
removing  the  blocks  of  a  tackle  to  a  gre.iter  diltance 
from  each  other,  on  the  objedl  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied in  order  to  give  a  greater  fcope  or  extent  to  their 
purchafe.  This  operation  is  otherwife  called  _^(//;«_f. 
{Shifting  the  helm  denotes  the  alteration  of  its  pofitiou, 
by  pulliing  it  towards  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Ihip. 
Shifting  the  voyal,  fignities  changing  its  pofition  on  the 
c.ipflcrn,  from  the  right  to  the  lelt,  and  vice  verfa. 

SHILLING,  an  Englilh  filver  coin  equal  to  twelve 
pence  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound. 

Freherus  derives  the  &3.\c\r\  fciilin^,  whence  our  fhil- 
ling,  from  a  corruption  oi  filiqua  ;  proving  the  deriva- 
tion by  feveral  texts  of  law,  and,  among  others,  by  the 
26th  law,  De  antiuis  legatis.  Skinner  deduces  it  from 
the  S-ixon  /ei/id  "  ihield,"  by  reafon  of  the  efcutcheon 
of  arms  thereon. 

Bilhop  Hooper  derives  it  from  the  ArMc /ciede,  fig- 
rifying  a  iweig/jt ;  but  others,  with  greater  probability, 
deduce  it  from  the  Latin_/?f//;V«j,  which  fignified  in  that 
language  a  quarter  oj  an  ounce,  or  the  48th  part  of  a 
Roman  pound.  In  confirmation  of  this  etymology  it 
is  alleged,  that  the  fhilling  kept  its  original  fignification, 
and  bore  the  fame  proportion  to  the  Saxon  pound  as 
ficilicus  did  to  the  Roman  and  the  Greek,  being  exaft- 
ly  the  48th  part  of  the  Saxon  pound  ;  a  difcovery 
which  we  owe  to  Mr  Lambarde*. 

However,  the  S.ixon  laws  reckon  the  pound  in  the 
round  number  at  50  (hillings,  but  they  really  coined 
out  of  it  only  48  ;  the  value  of  the  ihilling  was  five- 
pence  ;  but  it  was  reduced  to  fourpence  above  a  centu- 
ry before  the  conqueft  ;  for  feveral  of  the  Saxon  laws, 
made  in  Athenian's  reign,  oblige  us  to  take  this  efti- 
mate.  Thus  it  continued  to  the  Norman  times,  as  one 
of  the  Conqueror's  laws  fufficiently  afcertains  ;  and  it 
fcems  to  have  been  the  common  coin  by  which  tlie 
Englifh  payments  were  adjufted.  After  the  conqueft, 
the  French  folidus  of  twelvepence,  which  was  in  ufe 
among  the  Normans,  was  called  by  the  Englilh  name  of 
Ihilling  ;  and  the  Saxon  fhilling  of  fourpence  took  a 
Norman  name,  and  was  called  ihe  groat,  or  great  coin, 
becaufe  it  was  the  largeft  Englifh  coin  then  known  in 
England. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  bifhops  Fleetwood  and 
Gibfon,  and  of  the  antiquaries  in  general,  that,  though 
the  method  of  reckoning  by  pounds,  marks,  and  fhil- 
lings,  as  well  as  by  pence  and  farthings,  had  been  in 
conftant  ufe  even  from  the  Saxon  times,  long  before 
the  Norman  conqueft,  there  never  was  fuch  a  coin  in 
England  as  either  a  pound  or  a  mark,  nor  any  fhilling, 
till  the  year  1504.  or  1505,  when  a  few  filver  Ihillings 
cr  twelve-pences  were  coined,  which  have  long  fnice 
been  folely  confined  to  the  cabinets  of  colleiflors. 

Mr  Clark  combats  this  opinion,  alleging  that  feme 
coins  mentioned  by  Mr  Folkes,  under  Edward  I.  were 
probably  S.ixon  (hillings  new  minted,  and  that  arch- 
bifliop  Aelfric  cxprefsly  faysf ,  that  the  Saxons  had 
three  names  for  their  money,  viz.  raancufes,  fhillings, 
and  pennies.  He  alfo  urges  the  different  value  of  the 
S.ixon  fliilllng  at  different  times,  and  its  uniform  pro- 
portion  to  the  pound,  as  an  argument  that  their  (hil- 
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ling  was  a  coin  ;  and  the  teftimony  of  the  Saxon  gofl  Shilling, 
pels,  in  which  the  word  we  have  tranflated  pieces  ofjil-  Shiloh. 
i>er  is  rendered  Jl/ill'mgs,  which,  he  fays,  they  would 
hardly  have  done,  if  there  had  been  no  fuch  coin  as  a 
(hilling  then  in  ufe.  Accordingly  the  Saxons  cxprclfed 
their  Ihilling  in  Latin  by  Jichis  and  argcnieus.  He  far- 
ther adds,  that  the  Saxon  fi;illing  was  never  e:;pre(ied 
by  foliilu!  till  after  tlie  Norman  fettlements  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  h  'wfocver  it  altered  during  the  long  period 
that  elapled  from  the  conqueft  to  the  time  of  Hen- 
ry VII.  it  was  the  moft  conllant  denomination  of  mo- 
ney in  all  payments,  though  it  was  then  only  a  fpccies 
of  account,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  the  pound  Ster- 
ling :  and  when  it  was  again  revived  as  a  com,  itlellen- 
ed  gradu.illy  as  the  pound  Sterling  ledened,  from  the 
aSth  of  Edward  III.  to  the  43d  of  Elizabeth. 

In  the  year  1560  there  was  a  peculiar  I'ort  of  (hiU 
ling  rtiuck  in  Ireland,  of  the  value  of  ninepence  Eng- 
lilh, which  palfcd  in  Ireland  for  twelvepence.  The 
motto  on  the  reverie  was,  p'ifui  Deum  adjutorem 
meum.  Eighty-two  of  thefe  Ihillings,  according  10  Ma- 
lynes,  went  to  the  pound  ;  they  therefore  weighed  20 
grains,  one-fourth  each,  which  is  fomsv^hat  heavier  in 
proportion  than  the  Englifh  fhilling  of  that  time,  62 
whereof  went  to  the  pound,  each  weighing  92  grains 
feven-eighths ;  and  the  Inlh  fhilling  being  valued  at  the 
Tower  at  ninepence  Englifh,  that  is,  one-fourth  part 
lefs  than  the  Englifh  (hilling,  it  (kould  therefore  pro- 
portionably  weigh  one-fourth  part  lefs,  and  its  full 
weight  be  fomewhat  more  than  Gz  grains  ;  but  fome 
of  them  found  at  this  time,  though  much  worn,  weighed 
69  grains.  In  the  year  1598,  five  different  pieces 
of  money  of  this  kind  were  ilruck  in  England  for  the 
fervice  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Thefe  were  fhil- 
lings to  be  current  in  Ireland  at  twelvepence  each  ;  half 
(hillings  to  be  current  at  lixpence,  and  quarter  fhillings 
at  threepence.  Pennies  and  halfpennies  were  alfo  ftruck 
of  the  fame  kind,  and  fent  over  for  the  payment  of  the 
army  in  Ireland.  The  money  thus  coined  was  of  a 
very  bafe  mixture  of  copper  and  filver  ;  and  two  years 
after  there  were  more  pieces  of  the  fame  kinds  ftrucic 
for  the  fame  fervice,  which  were  ftill  worfe  j  the  former 
being  three  ounces  of  filver  to  nine  ounces  of  copper  ; 
and  thefe  latter  only  two  ounces  eighteen  pennyweights 
to  nine  ounces  two  pennyweights  of  the  alloy. 

The  Dutch,  Flemifh,  and  Germans,  have  likewife 
their  Ihilling,  caWedJchdin,  fchiU'mg,  fcalin,  &c.  but  theie 
not  being  of  the  fame  weight  or  finenefs  with  the  Eng- 
lilh  fhilhng,  are  not  current  at  the  fame  value.  The 
Englifh  fhilling  is  worth  about  23  French  fols  ;  thofe 
of  Holland  and  Germany  about  1 1  fols  and  an  half ; 
th'  fe  of  Flanders  about  nine.  The  Dutch  (hillings  are 
alfo  called  Jols  de  grot,  becaufe  equal  to  twelve  gros. 
The  Danes  have  copper  fhillings  worth  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  farthing  Sterling. 

SHILOH  is  a  term  famous  among  interpreters 
and  Ci'mmentators  upon  Scripture.  It  is  found  (Gen. 
xl'x.  10.)  to  denote  the  Metliah.  The  patriarch  Ja- 
cob forctels  his  coming  in  thefe  words  ;  "  The  fceptre 
(hall  not  dep.irt  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  be- 
tween his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come  ;  and  unto  him  (hall 
the  gatherina:  of  the  people  be."  The  Hebrew  text 
reads,  n'rtt?  KD'  'D  Ij;  until  Shilob  come.  All  Chriftian  com- 
menta''rs  agree,  that  this  word  ought  to  be  undcrftood 
of  the  Mefliah,  or  Jefus  Chrift  ;  but  all  are  not  agreed 
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about  its  llteralanJ  grammatical  fignification.  St  Jerome, 
who  tranflates  it  by  i^'/  mitundus  ejl,  manifeftly  reads  Shi- 
loach  "  fent,"  inllead  of  Sbiloh.  Tlie  Septuagint  have  it 
E«<  «»  <>■•&»  T*  aTfiifii'a  etuTH)  ;  or,  tut  ca  «a8-ip  •  aTammti, 

(as  if  they  had  read  frv  inllead  of  rhf), «.  e.  "  Until 
the  coming  of  him  to  whom  it  is  referved  ;"  or,  "  Till 
we  fee  arrive  that  which  is  referved  for  him." 

It  muft  be  ciwned,  that  the  fignification  of  the  He- 
brew word  Shiloh  is  not  well  known.  Some  tranllate, 
"  the  fceptre  Ihall  not  depart  from  Judah,  till  he  comes 
to  whom  it  belongs  ;"  n^l?  or  -h-J  inllcad  of  ps  <?.  O- 
ihers,  "  till  the  coming  of  the  peace-maker  ;"  or,  "  the 
pacific  ;"  or,  "  of  profperity,"  nyj  profperatut  eft.  Sha- 
lah  fignifies,  "  to  be  in  peace,  to  be  in  profperity  ;" 
others,  "  till  the  birth  of  him  who  ihall  be  born  of  a 
woman  that  fliall  conceive  without  the  knowledge  oi  a 
man,"  VtUf  or  t<«'7cr  fecundina  Jluxm\  ;  otherwife,  "  the 
fceptre  liiall  not  depart  from  Judah,  till  its  end,  its  ruin  ; 
till  the  downfal  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews,"  ^w?  or 
n'^ff  it  ha  I  ccafcd,  it  hasjinijhed  f .  Some  Rabbins  have 
taken  the  name  Siloh  or  Shiloh,  as  if  it  fignified  the  city 
of  this  name  in  Paleftine  :  "  The  fceptre  Ihall  not  be 
taken  away  from  Judali  till  it  comes  10  Shiloh  ;  till  it 
fhall  be  taken  from  him  to  be  given  to  Saul  at  Shiloh." 
But  in  what  part  of  Scripture  is  it  faid,  that  Saul  was 
acknowledged  as  king  or  confecrated  at  ShiloJi  I  If  we 
would  underltand  it  of  Jereboam  t.,e  fon  of  Nebat,  the 
matter  is  ftill  as  uncertain.  The  Scripture  mentions  lo 
alFembly  at  Shiloh  that  admitted  him  as  king.  A  more 
modern  author  derives  Shiloh  from  rhs,faii^ar,  which 
fometimes  fignirtes  to  be  ivea-y,  lofuffcr;  "till  his  la- 
bours, his  fufferings,  his  paffion,  iliall  happen." 

But  not  to  amufe  ourfelves  about  feeking  out  the 
grammatical  fignification  of  Shiloh,  it  is  fufficient  for 
us  to  (how,  that  the  ancient  Jews  are  in  this  matter 
agreed  with  the  Chriltians  :  they  acknowledge,  tliat 
this  word  (lands  f.)r  the  Meffiah  the  King.  It  is  thus 
that  the  paraphrafts  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  that  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  commentaries  upon  Genefis,  and  that  the 
Talmudifts  themfelves,  explain  it.  If  Jeius  Chrill  and 
his  apoRles  did  not  make  ufe  of  this  pa(rage  to  prove 
the  coming  of  the  Mefliah,  it  was  becauie  then  the  com- 
pletion of  this  prophecy  was  not  fuiKciently  manifeft. 
The  fceptre  ftill  continued  among  the  Jews  ;  they  had 
•ftill  kings  of  tlietr  own  nation  in  the  perfons  of  the  He- 
rods  ;  but  foon  after  the  fceptre  was  entirely  taken  away 
from  them,  and  has  never  been  reftored  to  them  fince. 

The  conceited  Jews  feek  in  vain  to  put  forced  mean- 
ings upon  this  prophecy  of  Jacob  ;  faying,  for  example, 
that  tlie  fceptre  intimates  the  dominion  of  ftrangers,  to 
which  they  have  been  in  lubjeilion,  or  the  hope  of  fee- 
ing one  day  the  fceptre  or  fupreme  power  fettled  again 
among  themfelves.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  all  this 
is  contrived  to  deliver  themfelves  out  of  perplexity.  In 
■vain  likewife  they  take  refuge  in  certain  princes  of  the 
captivity,  whom  they  pretend  to  have  fublilted  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  exercifing  an  authority  over  their  nation 
little  differing  from  abfolute,  and  being  of  the  race  of 
David.  This  pretended  fucceirion  of  princes  is  perfeiftly 
chimerical  ;  and  though  at  certain  times  they  could  fhow 
a  fuccefljon,  it  continued  but  a  (hort  time,  and  their  au- 
thority was  too  obfcure,  and  too  much  limited,  to  be 
the  objeft  of  a  prophecy  fo  remarkable  as  ihis  was. 

SHINGLES,  in  building,  pieces  of  wood  fawn  to  a 
certain  fcantling,  or,  as  is  more  ufual,  cleft  and  made 


like  wedges.  There  are  different  fizesj  the  largeft  three 
feet  by  about  fix  inches,  and  in  thicknefs  tapering  from 
lefs  than  three  fourths  to  about  the  ninth  of  an  Incli. 
There  are  fome  two  feet,  and  others  eighteen  inches  in 
length  ;  thefe  have  breadth  and  thicknefs  correfponding 
to  their  length.  They  are  made  of  ditferent  kinds  of 
wood,  but  cedar  affords  the  lighted  and  mo(l  durable. 

Shingles  are  made  in,  and  great  numbers  annually 
exported  from,  many  parts  of  "the  United  States.  The 
Want  of  them  is  in  many  countries  fupplied  by  thatch, 
tiles,  and  flales:  the  firft  of  thefe  is  inferior  in  every 
refpefl  ;  the  two  others  are  more  lecure  from  fire,  but 
on  account  of  their  great  weight  embarrafs  the  architect, 
and  are  not  fo  fit  for  the  conftruiffion  of  laree  roofs. 

SHIP,  a  general  name  for  all  large  velfels,  particu- 
larly thofe  equipped  with  three  mails  and  a  bowfprit ; 
the  marts  being  compofed  of  a  lowermaft,  topmaft,  and 
top-gallant-maft  :  each  of  thefe  being  provided  with 
yards,  fails,  &c.  Ships,  in  geiKral,  are  either  employ- 
ed for  war  or  merchandize. 

Sn:ri  of  Wiir  are  velTels  properly  equipped  with  ar- 
tillery,  ammunition,  and  all  the  neceliary  martial  wea- 
pons and  inllrumeuts  for  attack  or  defence.  They  are 
diftinguilhed  from  each  other  by  their  feveral  ranks  or 
claiFes,  called  rates,  as  follows  :  Ships  of  the  firft  rate 
mount  from  ico  guns  to  no  guns  and  upwards ;  fe- 
cond  rate,  from  90  to  98  guns  ;  tliird  rate,  from  64  to 
74  guns  ;  fourth  rate,  from  50  to  60  guns  ;  fifth  rate, 
from  32  tn  44  guns  ;  and  fixth  rates,  from  20  to  2S 
guns.  See  the  article  Rate.  Veflcls  carrying  lefs  than  20 
guns  are  denominated_/796/>f ,  cutlers,  fire-Jhifs,  and  bcmis. 
It  has  lately  l)e;n  piopofed  to  reduce  the  number  of 
thefe  rates,  which  w  .  uld  be  a  faving,  and  alfo  produflive 
of  feveral  material  advantages. 

In  Plate  CCCCL.  is  the  reprefentation  of  a  firfl 
rate,  with  rigging,  Sec.  the  feveral  parts  of  which  are 
as  follow  : 

Parts  of  the  hull. — A,  The  cathead  ;  B,  The  fore- 
ehain-wales,  or  chains ;  C,  The  main-chains  ;  D,  The 
mizen-chains  ;  E,  The  entering  port  ;  F,  The  hawfe- 
holes  ;  G,  The  poop. lanterns  ;  H,  The  chefs-tree  ;  I, 
The  head  ;  K,  The  Hern. 

I,  The  bowfprit.  2,  Yard  and  fail.  3,  Gammon- 
ing.  4,  Manrope.  5,  Bobllay.  6,  Spritfail-fheets. 
7,  Pendants.  8,  Braces  and  pendants.  9,  Halliards. 
10,  Lifts.  J  I,  Clue-lines.  12,  Spritfail  horles.  13, 
Buntlines.  14,  Standing  lifts.  15,  Bowfprit-lhroud, 
16,  Jib-boom.  17,  Jibftay  and  fail.  18,  Halhards. 
19,  Sheets.  20,  Horfes.  21,  Jib-guy.  22,  Spritfail- 
topfail  yard.  23,  Horfes.  24,  Sheets.  25,  Lifts. 
26,  Braces  and  pendants.  27,  Cap  of  bowfprit.  I'i, 
Jack  ftaif.  2y,  Truck.  30,  Jack  flag. — 31,  Fere- 
maft.  32,  Runner  and  tackle.  33,  Shrouds.  34, 
Laniards.  35,  Stay  and  laniard.  36,  Preventer-(tay 
and  laniard.  37,  Woolding  of  the  maft.  38,  Fore- 
yard  and  fail.  39,  Horfes.  40,  Top.  41,  Crowfoot. 
42,  Jeers.  43,  Yard-tackles,  44,  Lifts.  45,  Bracts 
and  pendants.  46,  Sheets.  47,  Foretacks.  48,  Bow- 
lines and  bridles.  49,  Fore  bunt  lines.  50,  Fore  leecli- 
hnes.  51,  Preventer-brace.  52,  Futtock-ftirouds. — 
^'^,  For.top-maJ}.  54,  Shrouds  and  laniards.  55.  Fore- 
tr.p-lail  yard  and  fail.  56,  Stay  and  fail.  57,  Runner. 
58,  Back-ftays  59,  Halliards.  60,  Lifts.  61,  Braces 
and  pendants.  63,  Horfes.  63,  Clew-lines.  64,  Bow. 
lines  and  bridles.     65,  R?ef-tpckles.     66,  Sheets.     67, 

Buntlines^ 
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Bimtllnes.  68,  Crofs-trces.  69.  Cap.  70.  lorctop- 
e.illant-tnaft.  71,  Shrouds.  72,  Yird  and  iail.  73. 
Backna/s.  74,  St„y.  75,  Lifts.  76,  Clew-lmes.  77, 
Braces  and  pendants.  7?,  Dowliiics  and  bridles.  79, 
riaR-ftaflt.  80.  Truck,  Si.FKigllay-italF.  82,  lug 
ot  the  lord  high  admiral.— S3,  Mammxjl.  84,  Shn  uds. 
85,  Laniards.  86,  Runner  and  tackle.  87,  luttock- 
ihrouds.  88,  Toplanrern.  89.  Crank  of  d.tto.  90, 
H  ,.y.  91,  Preventer  ftay.  92,  Stay-tackles.  93, 
Wooldiog  of  the  inaft.  94,  Jeers,  gj.  Yard-tackle.^-. 
96,  Lifts.  97,  Braces  and  pendants.  98,  H.rles.  99, 
Sheets.  100,  Tacks.  101,  Bowlines  and  br.dle.. 
102,  Crow-foot.  103,  Cap.  104,  Top.  105,  Buiic- 
lincs.  106.  Leech-lines.  107,  Yard  and  lad.— 10b, 
M,:in-topmaJ}.  109,  Shrouds  and  laniards, 
and  fail.  Ill,  Futtock  (lirouds.  112 
113,  Stay.  h4,  Stayfail  and  halliards. 
116,  Halliards.  117,  Lifts.  118,  Clew-Iines. 
Braces  and  pendants.    120,  Horfes.    121.  Sheets 


1 10,  Yard 
Backltays. 
115,  Tye. 
I  19, 
.    122. 


Fiag- 

Flag, 

En- 


Bow'.ines  and  bridles.  123,  Buntlines.  124,  Rect- 
tackhs.  i25,Crofs.trees.  126,  Cap.— 127,  ilW'.'/- 
raliatit-majl.  1 28,  Shiouds  and  laniards.  129,  laid 
and  f-il.  1^0.  Backrtays.  131,  Stay.  132  St.iy- 
failand  halliards.  133,  Lifts.  134,  Bracts  and  pen- 
dant=.  135,  Bowlir.c  and  bridlcb.  136,  Clew-luus. 
137,  FlagdatT.  138,  Truck.  139,  Flagltaff-lUy.  140. 
Fhig-ftandard.- 141,  Mi^cnmajL  142.  bhrouds  and 
laniavds.  143,  Cap.  144,  Vard  and  lail.  145. 
Block  for  fignal  halliards.  146,  Sheet.  147.  i^^^"- 
dant  lines.  148.  Peck-brails.  149.  Staylail.  150, 
Stay.  151,  Derrck  and  fpan.  152,  lop.  153, 
Crofs-jack-yard.  i>4,  Crofs-jack  litcs.  IJ5,  Crol.- 
j,ck  braces.  156,  Crofs-jack  Hings.-i57.  Mrzai-top- 
nnifl.  1,-3,  Shrouds  and  laniards.  159,  ^ard  and  lail. 
160,  Bickftays.  161,  Stay.  162,  Halliards.  163, 
LiUs.  164,  Braces  and  pendants.  l6j,  Bowlines 
and  bridles.  166,  Sheets.  167,  Clew-hnes.  168, 
Stayfail.  169,  Crofs-trees.  170,  Cap.  171, 
ilaff.  172,  Flagllaff-ftay,  17.3,  Truck.  174, 
union.  175,  Eufignftatr.  176,  Truck.  177 
licrn.     178,  Stern  ladder.     179,  Bower  cable. 

Fig.  2.  Plate  CCCCLI.  is  a  vertical  longitudinal 
feaion  of  a  firft  rate  ihip  of  war,  with  references  to  the 
principal  parts  ;  which  are  as  follow ; 

A,  Is  the  head,  containing, — i.  The  ftem  ;  2,  Phe 
l;nee  of  the  head  or  cutwater  ;  3,  The  lower  and  up- 
per cheek  ;  4,  The  trail-board  ;  5,  The  figure  ;  6,  Ihe 
gratings  ;  7,  The  brackets  ;  8,  The  falfe  Item  ;  9,  Ihe 
breaahooks;  10,  The  haufe  holes  ;  1 1,  The  buikhead 
forward  ;  12,  The  cathead  ;  13,  The  cat-hook  ;  14, 
Neceifary  feats;  15,  The  manger  within  board;  16, 
The  bowfprit. 

B,  Upon  the  forecaftle— 17,  The  gratings  ;  18,  The 
partners  of  the  maft  ;  19,  Tlie  gunwale;  20,  The  bel- 
fry ;  2  I,  The  funnel  for  fmoke  ;  22,  The  gangway  go- 
ing  oflF  the  forcaftle  ;  23,  The  forecaftle  guns. 

C,  In  the  forecaaie— 24,  The  door  of  the  bulkhead 
forward  ;  25,  Officers  cabins  ;  26,  Staircafe  ;  27,  Fore- 
top.fail  /heet  bits  ;  28,  The  beams  :   29,  The  carliii^^s. 

D,  The  middle  gun-deck  forward — 30,  The  fore- 
jeer  bits  ;  31,  The  oven  and  furnace  of  copper  ;  32,  The 
captain's  cook  room  ;  33,  The  ladder  or  way  to  the 
forecaftle. 

E,  The  lower  gun-deck  forward — 34,  The  knees  fore 
and  aft;  35,  The  fpirketings,  or  tlw  fira  ftreak  next 


to  each  deck,  the  next  under  the  beams  being  called 
ciamft  ;  36, The  beams  ot  the  middle  gun-deck  t^rc  and 
att ;  37,  The  carlings  of  the  middle  gun-deck  fore  and 
alt;  38,  The  fore-bits;  39,  The  after  or  main  bits; 
40,  'Ihe  hatchway  to  the  gunner's  and  boatlwaiu's  llore- 
roonis  ;  41,  The  jeer-capllan. 

F,  Tlie  oilop — 42,43,44,  The  gunner's,  bcatf wain's, 
and  carpenter's  llure-rooms  ;  45,  The  beams  of  the 
lower  gun-deck  ;  46,  47,  The  pillars  and  die  riders, 
lore  and  ait  ;  48,  The  bulkhead  of  the  ftore-rooms. 

G,  The  hoki — 49,  50,  51,  The  foot-hook  rider,  the 
floor  rider,  and  the  ft.u>d.ud,  fore  and  aft  ;  52,  The 
pillars  ;  53,  The  Hep  of  the  foremaft  ;  54,  The  kclfon, 
or  f.iUe  keel,  and  dead  riiing;  ^^,  The  dead-wood. 

H,  At  midlhips  in  the  hold — 56,  The  floor-timbers ; 
57,  The  keel ;  3S,  The  well  ;  59,  The  chain-pump  ; 
60,  The  Itep  ot  the  mainmaft  ;  61,  62,  Beams  and  car- 
lings  of  the  01  lop,  fore  and  aft. 

1,  'Ihe  orlop  amidlbips — 63,  The  cable  tire  ;  64,  The 
main  hatchway. 

K,  The  lower  gun-deck  amidfliips — 65,  The  ladder 
leading  up  to  tlie  middle  gun-deck ;  66,  The  lower  tire 
oi  ports. 

L,  The  middle  gun-deck  amidfhip — 67,  The  middle 
tire  of  ports;  68,  The  entering  port;  69,  The  main 
jeer  bits  ;  70,  Twitted  pillars  or  Itanchions  ;  71,  The 
capilan  ;  72,  Gratings  ;  73,  The  ladder  leading  to  the 
upper  deck. 

M,  The  upper  gun-deck  amidlliips — 74,  The  maintop- 
faillheet  bits ;   75,  the  upper  partners  of  the  mainmaft  ; 

76,  The  gallows  on  which  fpare  topmafts,  &c.  are  laid  ; 

77,  The  forelheet  blocks:  78,  The  rennets  ;  79,  The 
gunwale  ;  80,  The  upper  gratings  ;  81,  The  drift 
brackets  ;  82,  The  pifs  Jale  ;  83,  The  capftan  pall. 

N,  Abaft  the  mair.mall — 84,  The  gangway  oft"  the 
quarterdeck;  85,  Tlie  bulkhead  of  the  coach  ;  86,  The 
llaiicafe  down  to  the  middle  gun-deck  ;  87,  The  beams 
of  the  upper  deck  ;  88,  The  gratings  about  the  main- 
maft  ;  89,  The  coach  or  council-chamber  ;  90,  The  Hair- 
cafe  up  to  the  quarterdeck. 

O,  The  quarterdeck — 91,  The  beams;  92,  The  car- 
lings  ;  93,  The  partners  of  the  mizenmaft  ;  94,  The 
gangway  up  to  the  poop  ;  95,  The  bulkhead  of  the 
cuddy. 

P,  The  poop — 96,  The  trumpeter's  cabin ;  97,  The 
tafForel. 

Q,  The  captain's  cabin. 

K,  the  cuddy,  ufually  divided  for  the  mafter  and  fe- 
crecary's  officers. 

S,  The  llate-room,  out  of  which  is  made  the  bed- 
chamber and  other  conveniencies  for  the  commander  in 
chief ;  98,  The  entrance  into  the  gallery  ;  99,  The 
bulkhead  of  the  great  cabin  ;  100,  The  ftern  lights  and 
after  galleries. 

T,  The  ward-room,  allotted  for  the  lieutenants  and 
marine  officers;  loi,  The  lower  gallery;  102,  The  fteer- 
age  and  bulkhead  of  the  wardroom  ;  103,  The  whip- 
Half,  command  in  <  the  tiller  ;  104,  The  after  ftaircale 
leauing  down  to  the  lower  gun-deck. 

V,  Several  officers  cabins  abaft  the  mainmaft,  where 
the  foldiers  generally  keep  guard. 

W,  The  gun-room — 105,  The  tiller  commanding  the 
rudder;  106,  Tiie  rudder  ;  107,  The  ftern-poft  ;  108, 
The  tiUer-tranlbm  ;  109,  The  feveral  tranfcms,  viz.  i, 
2>  3i  4t  S-  i  no,  The  gun-room  ports,  or  ftern-chafe  ; 

III, 
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Ship.       nil  The  bread-room  fcuctle,  out  cf  the  gunroom  ; 
-^-v— ^   I  I  2,  The  main  capllan  ;  113,  The  pall  of  the  capftan  ; 
114,  Thj  partner;   115,  The   bulkhead  of  tlie  bread- 
room. 

X,  The  bread-room. 

Y,  The  lleward's  .room,  vhere  all  provifions  are 
weighed  and  fervcd  nut. 

Z,  The  cockpit,  where  are  fubJivifions  for  the  purfer, 
tlie  furgeon,  and  his  mates. 

A  A,  The  platfoim  or  orlop,  where  provifirn  is  made 
for  the  wounded  in  tiie  time  of  fervice  ;  116,  The  hold 
abaft  the  m.<in-maft  ;  1 1 7,  The  ftcp  of  the  niizen-m<i(l  ; 
118,  The  telibn,  or  falle  keel;  119,  The  dead  wood, 
or  rifing. 

Sliipa  of  war  are  fitted  out  either  at  the  expcnce  of 
the  Itate  or  by  individvals.  Thofe  fitted  out  by  the  Bri- 
tilh  government  are  called  Kir.^s  Jhips,  and  are  divided 
into  Jliipi  of  the  I'm:,  frigates,  Jloops,  &c.  'For  an 
account  of  each  of  thele,  fee  tlie  refpeflive  articles. 
Ship:>  of  war  fitted  out  by  individuals  are  called  priva- 
teers.    See  the  article  Privateer. 

Anned-SHiT.     See  ARMRo-Shlp. 

Bovih-SHir.     See  Bosia-Vejjels, 

Double-Snip.     See  Snip-Buildiaj. 

Fire- Shi  p.     See  FiRF.-Ship. 

Ho/pltitt-SHip,  a  velfel  fitted  up  to  attend  on  ji  fleet 
of  men  of  war,  and  receive  their  fick  or  wounded; 
for  which  purpcfe  her  decks  Ihould  be  liigh,  and  her 
ports  fulFicieatly  large,  ller  cables  ought  alio  to  run 
upon  the  upper  deck,  to  the  end  that  the  beds  or  cra- 
dl.:s  mny  be  more  conimodioully  placed  between  decks, 
and  admit  a  free  palfige  of  the  air  to  difperfe  that 
which  is  cffenfive  or  coiiupted. 

Mirchani-Shir,  a  veliel  employed  in  commerce  to 
cirry  commodities  of  various  furts  from  one  port  to 
another. 

The  largeft  merchant  (hips  are  thofe  employed  by 
the  dilfercnt  companies  of  merchants  who  trade  ro  the 
Eaft-Indies.  They  are  in  general  larger  than  Engliih  40 
gun  fhips  ;  and  aic  commonly  m  lunted  with  20  guns 
on  their  upp^r-dciik,  which  are  nine  pounders  ;  and  fix 
on  their  quarter-deck,  which  are  (ix  pounders. 

RcgiJJur'SHiP.     See  REaisTrR-Ship. 

S:ore-SHip,  a  vellcl  employed  to  carry  artillery  or 
naval  ftores  for  tl.e  ufe  cf  .\  fleet,  furirefs,  or  garrifon. 

Tranfport-SHip,  is  generally  ufed  to  conduct  troops 
from  one  place  to  another. 

liefiJes  thj  dilFerent  kinds  of  fliips  abovementioned, 
which  are  denominated  from  the  purpofe  for  which 
they  are  employed,  vtireh  have  alfo,  \.\  general,  been 
named  according  to  the  diflfercnt  manner  of  rigging 
them.  It  would  be  an  endlefs,  and  at  the  fame  tmie  an 
unnecelfary  talk,  to  enumerate  all  the  dilferent  kinds  of 
velfels  with  refpcft  to  their  rigging;  and  thetef  re  a 
few  only  are  here  taken  notice  of.  Fg.  3.  Plate 
CCCCLI.  is  a  Jhip  which  would  be  converted  inio  a 
hark  by  ibipping  the  mizen  malt  o.'"  its  yards  and  the 
fails  belonging  to  them.  If  each  mift,  its  c  nrefponding 
topmalland  topgallant-m.irt,  inilead  of  being  conipofed 
of  feparate  pieces  of  wood,  were  all  of  one  continued 
piece,  then  this  velfel  with  very  little  alteration  would 
be  a  polacre.  Fig.  4.  reprefenis  a  Jnoiv;  fig.  5.  aZ'/- 
Lm.tir  ;  Hg.  6.  a  brig;  fig.  7.  a  kc.'cb  ;  fig.  8.  a  fchoon- 
fig.  9.  a  Jloop  ;  fig.  10.  a  zcbcc  ;  fig.  II.  a  galliot  ; 
12.  3.  digy^r !  fig.  13-  a  gi^ey  under  fail ;  fig.  14. 
ditto  rowii.g. 
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Ships  are  alio  fometimes  named  accoidingto  the  dif-      Slrp. 
ferent  modes  of  their  con:lrui5licn.     I'hus  wc  fay,  a  cc:t-  ~"   ''"'"~' 
built  Ihip,  &c. 

To  S:iiP,  is  cither  ufed  aclivcly,  as  to  ctiibar'^  any 
perfon  or  put  any  thing  aboard  Ihip  :  or  pallively,  to 
receive  any  thing  iiito  a  fliip  ;  as,  "  we  Cippcd  a  hea- 
vy lea  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

To  Ship,  alfo  implies  to  C>;  any  tl)ing  in  its  place  ; 
as,  to  fhip  the  oars,  thi'.t  is,  to  put  them  in  their  rov.-- 
lucks;  to  Ihip  the  fwivel  guns,  is  to  fi.t  tlicm  in  their 
fockets ;  to  fnip  the  handl'pokes,  &c. 

Alackinc  for  dra-wing  Volts  out  of  Ships,  an  inltru- 
mcnt  invented  by  Mr.  William  Kill  for  this  purpofe. 
His  account  of  which  is  as  follows*.  •  Tranfac- 

"  Firft,  The  ufe  of  this  machine  is  to  draw  the   kel- t'orsof  th; 
fon  and  dead  wood  bolts  out,  and  to  draw  the  knee  ol  -°"«'y  f°' 
the  head  bolts. — Secondly,  The  heads  of  the  kclfon  bolts  ' jLn,"^""* 
heretofore  were  all  obliged  to  be  driven  thro'  the  kelfon,  of  Artj.&c. 
floor  timbers,  and  keel,  to  get  them  out:  by  this  means  vol.  i. 
the  kelfon  is  often  entirely  deftroyed,  and  the  large  hole 
the  head  makes  materially  wounds  the  floors ;  and  fre- 
quently, when  the  bolt  is  much  corroded,  it  fcaifi,  and 
the   bolt"  comes  out  of  the  fide  of  the  keel. — Thirdly, 
The  dead  wood  bolts  that  are  driven  with  two  or  ih.e^ 
drifts,  are  feldom  or  never  got  out,  by  which  means  the 
dead-wood  is  condemned,  when  fume  of  it  is  really  fer- 
vice.ible. — Fourtlily,  In  drawing  the  knee  of  the  head- 
bolts,  fometimes  the  knee  ftarts  off,  and  cannot  be  got 
to  again,  but  furs  up,  and  with  this   machine   may  be 
drawn  in  ;  for  it  has   been  proved  to  have  more  power 
in  ftarting  a  bolt  than  the  maul." 

In  fig.  I.  "  A,  A,  reprelent  two  ftrong  m:ilc  fcrews,  pi^f- 
working  in  female  fcrews  ne.ir  the  extremities  of  the  cccclhi. 
cheeks,  againfl  plates  of  iron  E,  E.  C  C  is  the  b  )lt 
to  be  drawn  ;  which,  bei.-.g  held  between  tl.e  ch.ips  of 
the  machine  at  DD,  is,  by  turning  the  fcrews  by  the 
lever  B,  forced  upwards  out  of  the  wood  or  plank  of 
the  fliip.  F,  F,  are  two  dog?,  with  hooks  at  their  low- 
er extremities  ;  which,  being  driven  into  the  plank,  ferve 
to  fupport  the  machine  till  the  chaps  have  got  fail  h(  Id 
of  the  bolt.  At  the  upper  part  ot  ihefe  dogs  are  rings 
palling  thro'  holes  in  a  collar,  moveable  near  the  heads 
of  the  fcrew.  Fig.  2.  is  a  view  of  the  upper  fide  of  the 
checks  when  joined  together  ;  a,  u,  the  holes  in  which 
the  fcrews  work  ;  6,  the  chaps  by  wliich  the  bolts  are 
drawn.  Fig.  3.  The  under  fide  of  the  cheek  :  a,  a, 
the  holes  in  wliich  the  fcrews  work;  b,  the  ch.ips  by 
which  tlie  bolts  are  drawn,  and  where  the  teeth  that 
gripe  the  bolt  are  more  diftln^tly  fhcwn.  Fig.  4.  One 
of  the  cheeks  feparated  from  the  other,  the  letters  refer- 
ring as  in  fig.  2.  and  3. 

This  machine  was  tried  in  his  majefly's  yard  at  Dept- 
ford,  and  was  found  of  the  greateft  utility. — "  Fiill,  it 
drew  a  bolt  that  was  driven  down  fo  tight  as  only  to 
go  one  inch  in  fixteen  blows  with  a  double-headed 
maul,  and  was  well  clenched  below  :  the  bolt  drew  the 
ring  a  confiderable  way  into  the  wood,  and  wire  drew 
itfelf  througii,  and  left  the  ring  behind.  Secondly, 
it  drew  a  bolt  out  of  the  Venus's  dead-wood  th.it  could 
not  be  got  out  by  the  maul.  That  part  of  it  wliich 
went  through  the  keel  was  bent  clofe  up  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  dead-wood,  and  the  machine'drew  the  bolt 
(Iraight,  and  drew  it  out  with  eafc.  It  alio  drew  a  kelfi>n 
bolt  out  of  the  Stanley  Weil  1  diamm,  in  Meilrs 
Wells'  .  .'.rd,  DeptfoiJ.  which  being  a  bolt  of  two 
driftf ,  could  not  be  driven  out. 

3  A  JUan  "^gemeiit 
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.Siiip.  MiK/fg.'ment  a/  Ships  at  finale  anchor,  1%  the  merhod  keep  it  ftanding  until  it  (hakes  ;  then  brace  all  the  yiirds        Ship. 

'"^-^"'^  of  tilling  care  of  a  fliip  whilr  riding  at  Tingle  anchor  in  lliarp  forward,  efpecially  if  it  is  likely  to  blow  (Irong.        ""    'C~^ 
a  iiJe-w.iy    by  prLvenlinj;  her  fr;mi  fouling  her  anchor,         Ir  Living  in  theaforelaij  pofition,  and  Ihe  brcal^s  her  How  to 

&c.     The  ii  llowing  rules  for  this  piirpofe,  with  which  flieer,  brace  about  the   inain-yai  ■  immediately  ;  if  rtie  manage 

'  Taylor's    w-j  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Henry  TayLir*  of  Nor;h  recovers  and  brings  die  buoy  on  the  lee  or  larboard  quar-  ^'''I* '''? ' 

loftrudi-     Shields,  will  be  found  of  liie  utmoll  cont'equence.  ter,  let  the  main-yard  be  again  br  teed  about  ;  but  if  Ihe  v'.'J'/^'^.'^j.p 

""* '°  Riding  in  a  tiJe-wav,  with  a  frc(h-of-wind,  the  fhip  come  to  a  <hecr  the  other  way,  by  bringing   the  buoy 

jjj^i°^jj[  fhould  have  what  is  called  a  _/;66r/ or  •u.'inJivarJ  firvice,  on  tlie  other  quarter,  change  tiie  hilni  and  brace  the 

iiiiT  at  Au-  fay  45  or  50  faihoms  of  cable,  and  always  fheeied  to  fore-yard  to.  6 

chorii;mo-  windward  (a\  not   always   with  the  helm  hard  down,         Ridinj;  leeward  tide  wi^h  more  cable  than  the  w-ind-  j^^"'''^"* 

d-ratcwea-  but  more  or  Icfs  fo  accorduig  to  the  Ihength  or   wenk-  ward  fervice,  and   expefling  the  Ihip    will  go  to  wild-  ™?"", 

thcr.  j,jfj;  of  [},g  ji^^(,_     j(  jg  .^  known  fact,  that  many  thips  ward  of  her  anchor,  b.-jjin  as  foo:i  as  th  ■  t  de  eafe^  ti-  and  the 

Iheer  their  anchors  home,  drive  on  board  of  'thcr  Ihips,  (honen  in  the  cable.     '1  iVs  i>  often  hard  woik  ;  but  il  fliip  islik. 

and  on  the  fands  near  which  they  rude,  betore  it  has  is  neceflarv   to  be  done,  otherwife  the  anchor  may  be  ly  to  go  !• 

been  difcovered  that  the  anchor  had  been  moved  from  f.  uled  by  the     real  length  o    cable  the  (hip  has  to  draw  windwurc 

1         the  place  where  it  was  let  go.  roujid  ;  bur  evjn  if  tliat  could  be  done,  the  cable  would 

When  the        Wlien  the  wind  is  crofs,  or  nearly  cuifs,  off  (hore,  or  be  damiged  agaiuft  the  b  ws  or  ci.t-water.     It  is  to 

(hip  will      in  the  oppolite  direction,  (hips  will  ..Iwa)  m  back.     This  be  oiiferv.d,  that  w  len  a  (hip  lides  windward   tid^  the 

bact.  i;;  Jone  by  tlie  mizen-iopfail,  affiltcd,  if  iieidiul,  by  the  cabl    II  "uld  be  cackled  fioni  the  (hoit  fervice  towards 

mizen-ftayf lil ;    fuch   as  have    no    mizen-topfail    ci  m-  the  .u.ci   -r,   as  (ar  as  will  prevent  the  bare  past  touch- 

nionly  ufe  the  main-topfail,  or  if  it  blows  frelh,  a  tip-  i:)C  ihe  (hip. 

gallant-lail,  or  any  fuch  (ail  at  the  giflF.  When  thr  fliip  tends  to  windward  and  muft  be  fet  a- 

In  backing,  a  fliip  Ihould  always  wind  wiih  a  taught  head,  hoiit  ihe  tnre-ltayfail  as  foon  as  it  will  Hand,  and 

cable,  that  it  may  be  certain  the  anchor  is  drawn  round,  wbeii  l^e  bui'-y  comes  on  the  leequarter,  haul  down  the 

In  cafe  there  is  not  a  fufHciency  of  wind  for  that  pur-  fore-itayfai!,  brace  to   the  I'nre-yard,  and  put  the  helm 

1         pole,  the  (hip  Ihould  be  hove  apeak.  a-lee  ;  for  till  then  the  helm  muft  be  kepi  a-weather  and 

How  the  Riding  with  the  wind  atbrc    the  beam,    the    yards  the  yards  fidU 

y"|''°''S'>'  (hould  be  braced  forward  ;  if  abaft  the  beam,  they  are         When  the  (hip  rides  leeward  tid-,  and  the  wind  in-  How  t* 

"•d  *    "'    to  be  braced  all  aback.  creaf.s,    care  (hould   lie   taken   to   give   her  more   ca- manage  h 

,  If  the  win.l  is  lb  far  aft  that  the   fliip  will  not  back  ble  in  time,  otherwife  the  anchor  may  ftart,  and   pro- ^ ''<"■'"• 

Riding         (which  fliould  not  be  attempted  if,   when  the  tide  eafes,  bably   il  will   be  troubkfome  to  get   her  brought  up  a- 

windward    ihe  ihip  forges  ahead,   and  brings  the  buoy  on  the  lee  gain;  and  this  care  is  the  nuTe  ncce(r,»ry  when  the  iliip 

tiileindan-  quarter),  (lie  muft  be  fet  ahead:  if  the   wind  is  far  aft,  rides  in  the  haufe  of  anther  (hip.      Previous  to  giving 

^"  Z-  and  blows  frelh,  the  uimoft  care  and  attention  is  necef-  a  Ifug  fervice  it  h  ufual   to  take  a  weather-bit,  that  is, 

her  Iheer.     f^ry,  as  (hips  riding  in   this  fitualion  often  break  their  a  turn   of  the  caMe  over  the  windlafs  end,  fo  that  in 

iheer,  and  come   to  windward   of  their  anchors  again,  veering  away   the  (hip  will  be  under  command.     The 

It  (hould  be  obferved.  that  when  the  fhip  lies  in  this  fervice  ought  to  be  greafed,  which  will  prevent  its  cha- 

tickli(h  (ituation,    the  after-yards  muft  be  biaced   for-  (ing  in  the  haufe. 

ward,  and  the  fore-yards  the  contrary  way  :  (he  will  lay         If  the  gale  continues  to  increafe,  the  topmafts  fhould 
fafe,  as  the  bu>'y  can  be  kept  on  the  leequarter,  or  fup-  be  (Iruck  in  time  ;  but  the  fore-yard  fhould  feldom,  if 
pofe  the  helm  is  aport,  as  long  as  the  buoy   is  on  the  ever,  be  lowered  down,  that  in  caie  of  parting  the  fore- 
larboard  quarter.     With  the  helm  thus,  and  the  wind  fail  may  be  ready  to  be  (et.      At  fuch  times  there  fhould 
right  aft,  or  nearly  fo,  the  ftarboard  main  and  fore  bra-  be  more  un  deck  than  the  common  anchor-watch,  that 
ees  Ihould  be  hauled  in.     This  fuppofes  the  main  braces  no  accident  may  hajjpen  from  inattention  or  (ailing  a- 
to  lead  forw'id.  fleep. 
rending  to       When  the  (hip  begins  to  tend  to  leeward,  and  the         In  a  tide-way  a  fecond   anchor  fhould  never  be  let 
leeward       buoy  come>  on  the  weather-quarter,  the  firft  thing  to  go  but  when  abfoiutely  neced'ary;  for  a  fhip  will  fume- 
when  the     be  done  is  to  brace  about  the  foie-yard  ;  and  when  the  limes  lide  eafiei  and  lafer,  efpecially  if  the  lea  runs  high, 
Ihip  muft    vvind  comes  near  the  beam,  fet  the  fore-ttayfail,  and  witha  very  long  fcope  of  cable  and  one  anchor,  than  with 

\^^f^-  lefs 

head. 

(a)  It  has  bffen  thought  by  fome  theorifts,  that  fhips  fhould  be  fheered  to  leeward  of  their  anchors  ;  but  expe- 
rience  and  the  common  pi  aiSice  of  the  beft  informed  feamen  are  againft  th..L  opinion  :  for  it  is  found,  that  when  a 
(hip  rides  leeward  tide  and  Iheered  to  windw<rd,  with  the  wind  two  or  three  points  upon  the  bow,  and  blowing 
hard  in  the  interval  between  the  (quails,  the  fheer  will  draw  her  towarils  the  wind's  eye  ;  fo  that  when  the  next 
(quail  comes,  bef  re  (he  be  pre(red  aftream  of  her  anchor,  it  is  p  obable  thsre  will  be  a  lull  again,  and  the  fpring 
which  the  cable  got  by  rhe  fheer  will  greatly  eafe  it  during  the  fquall. 

Evtry  feaman  knows  that  no  fliip  without  a  rudder,  or  the  helm  left  loofe,  will  wear  ;  they  always  in  fuch  fi- 
tuations  fly  to  :  this  proves  thdt  the  wind  prelling  upon  the  qua;  ter  and  the  helm  alee,  a  (hip  will  be  lefs  liable 
to  break  her  (hter  than  when  the  helm  is  a-weather.  Befides,  if  the  helm  is  a-lee  when  (he  breaks  her  fheer,  it 
will  be  a-weather  when  the  wind  comes  on  the  other  quarter,  as  it  ought  to  be  until  (he  either  fwing  to  leeward, 
or  bring  the  buoy  on  the  other  quarter.  Now  if  the  fliip  breaks  her  fheer  with  the  helm  a-weather,  it  throws  her 
head  to  the  wind  fo  fud.lenly  as  fcarce  to  give  time  to  brace  the  yards  about,  and  very  probably  fhe  will  fall  over 
heranchor  before  the  foreliayfail  can  be  got  up. 
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Ship,  lefs  length  and  two  cables ;  however,  it  is  advif^ble,  as  a 
^""""^  preventive,  when  lliips  have  not  room  to  drive,  and  llie 
night  is  dark,  to  Jet  (all  a  fccond  anclor  under  foot,  wiili 
a  range  of  cible  along  ilie  deck.  It"  this  is  not  thought 
ncced'ary  to  be  done,  the  deep-(ta  lead  Ihould  be  thrown 
overboard,  and  the  line  frequently  handled  by  the  watch, 
that  they  may  be  alFured  (he  rides  fall. 

If  at  any  time  the  anchor -watch,  prefuming  on  their 
own  knowledge,  fhonld  wind  the  Ih'p,  or  fulTer  her  to 
break  her  fn.er  witliout  calling  the  mate,  he  fiiould  im- 
mediately, on  the  very  firft  opportunity,  oblige  the  crew 
to  heave  the  anciior  in  fight;  which  will  prevent  the 
commiflion  of  the  like  fault  again;  for  befides  the  Ihare  of 
trouble  the  watch  will  have,  the  reft  of  the  crew  will 
blame  them  for  negle>5ling  tlieir  duty. 

Prudent  mates  leldom  lie  a  week  in  a  road-ftead 
without  heaving  their  anchor  in  fight ;  even  though  they 
tf  have  not  the  lead  fufpicion  of  its  being  foul.  There 
are  other  reafons  why  tlie  anchor  rti  luld  be  looked  at ; 
lometimes  the  cable  receives  damage  by  fweeping  wrecks 
or  anchors  that  have  been  loll,  or  from  rocks  or  Hones  ; 
and  it  is  often  neceliary  to  trip  the  anchor,  in  order  to 
take  a  clearer  birth,  wliich  (hould  be  done  as  often  as 
any  Ihip  brings  up  too  near. 

Method  for  the  fafe  removal  of  fuch  Ships  at  have  been 
driven  onjhire.  For  this  purpole  empty  caiks  are  ufually 
employed  to  float  off  the  vellel,  efpecially  if  ihe  is  fmall, 
and  at  tlie  fame  time  near  the  port  to  whicli  it  is  propoled 
to  conduft  lier.  In  oiher  cafes,  the  following  method 
adopted  by  Mr  Barnard*  wdl  anfwer. 

"  On  January  i,  1779  (f'lys  Mr  Barnard),  in  a  mofl 
dreadful  llorm,  the  Y('i  k  Ea(l  Indiaman,  of  eiglit  hun- 
dred tons,  liomeward  b'Hud,  with  a  pepper  cargo,  part- 
ed lier  caljles  in  Margate  road^,  and  was  driven  on  lliore, 
within  one  hundred  fe;t  of  the  head  and  thirty  feet  of 
the  fide  of  Ma' gate  pier,  then  drawing  twenty-two  feet 
lix  inches  water,  the  flow  of  a  good  fpring  tide  being  only 
fourteen  feet  at  that  place. 

"  On  the  third  of  the  fame  month  I  went  down,  as  a 
fhip-builder,  to  affill,  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power,  my 
worthy  friend  Sir  Richard  Hnh am,  to  wh  im  the  iinp 
belonged.  I  found  htr  perfe^ily  upright,  and  her  Ihere 
(or  fide  appearance)  the  fame  as  when  firil  built,  but 
funk  to  the  twelve  feet  water-mark  fore  and  aft  in  a  bed 
of  chalk  mixed  with  a  IlitF  blue  clay,  exatflly  the  fliape 
of  her  body  below  tliat  draft  of  water  ;  and  from  the 
rudder  being  torn  from  her  as  Ihe  llruck  coming  on 
fhore,  and  the  violent  agitation  of  the  fea  after  her  be- 
ing there,  her  llern  was  fo  greatly  injured  as  to  admit 
free  accefs  thereto,  which  filled  her  for  four  days  equal 
to  tlie  flow  of  the  tide.  Having  fully  informed  my. elf 
of  her  fituation  and  the  flow  of  fpring  tides,  and  being 
clearly  oi  opinion  fhe  might  be  again  got  cfF,  I  recom- 
mended, as  the  firft  necelfary  ftep,  the  immediate  dif- 
chaige  of  th-.  cargo  ;  and,  in  the  progrcfs  of  that  bufi- 
nefs,  1  found  the  tide  always  flowed  to  the  fame  height 
on  the  (hip  ;  and  when  the  cargo  was  half  difcharged, 
and  I  knew  the  remaining  pait  (hould  not  make  her 
draw  more  than  eighteen  feet  water,  and  while  I  was 
obfeiving  tlie  water  at  twenty-two  ieet  fix  inches  by  the 
fhip's  mark,  flie  inftanrly  lifted  to  ieventeen  feet  eight 
inches ;  the  water  and  air  being  before  excluded  by  her 
prelfure  on  the  clay,  and  the  atmofphere  ading  upon 
her  upper  part  equal  to  fix  hundred  tODS,  which  it  the 
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weight  of  waler  difphced  at  the  difference  of  thefe  two 
draltf  of  water. 

"  The  moment  the  fhip  lifted  I  difcoTer«d  flie  had 
received  more  damage  than  was  at  firft  apprehended,  her 
leaks  being  futh  as  filled  her  from  four  to  eighteen  feet 
water  in  an  hour  and  an  h  dt.  As  nothin'j;  effciflual  was 
to  be  expt(5lcd  from  pumping,  feveral  fcuttles  or  holes 
in  the  flup's  fide  were  made,  and  valves  fixed  thereto, 
to  draw  oiF  the  water  at  the  loweft  ebb  of  the  tide,  to 
facilitate  the  difcharge  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  car- 
go ;  and,  after  many  attempts,  I  fucceeded  in  an  exter- 
nal apphcation  of  iheep-ikin  fewed  on  a  fail  and  thruft 
under  the  bottom,  to  flop  the  body  of  water  from  rufli- 
ing  fo  furioully  into  the  ih'p.  This  bufinefs  eflvflcd, 
moderate  pumping  enabled  us  to  keep  the  fhip  to  about 
fix  feet  water  at  low  w.iter,  and  by  a  vigorous  effort  v  e 
could  bring  the  iliij)  fo  I'ght  as  (when  the  cargo  ihould 
be  all  difcharged)  to  be  eallly  removed  into  deeper  water. 
But  as  the  external  application  might  be  difturbed  by 
fo  doing,  or  totally  removed  by  the  agitation  of  the 
(hip,  it  was  abfolutely  nece/Fary  to  provide  fome  per- 
m  ment  fecurity  for  tlie  lives  of  thofe  who  were  to  na- 
vigate her  to  the  river  Thames.  I  then  recommended 
as  the  cheapeft,  quickeft,  and  moft  efFedlual  plan,  to  lay 
a  deck  in  the  hold,  as  \nw  as  the  water  could  be  pump- 
ed to,  flamed  fo  iblidly  and  fecurely,and  caulked  fo  tight, 
as  to  fivlm  the  fiiip  independent  ot  her  own  leaky  bottom. 

"  Beams  of  fir-timber  twelve  inches  fquarc  were  pla- 
cd  in  the  h">ld  under  every  lower  deck  beam  in  the 
(hip,  as  low  as  the  water  would  permit  ;  thcfe  were  in 
two  pieces,  for  the  conveniency  ot  getting  them  down, 
and  alfo  for  the  belter  fixing  them  of  an  exadl  length, 
and  well  bolted  together  when  in  their  places.  Over 
thefe  were  laid  long  Dantzic  deals  ot  two  inch.es  and 
an  half  tliick,  well  nailed  and  caulked.  Ag.iinll  the 
(hip's  fide,  all  fore  and  aft,  was  well  nailed  a  piece  of 
fir  twelve  inches  broad  and  fix  inches  thick  on  the  low- 
er and  three  inches  on  the  upper  edge,  to  prevent  the 
deck  from  rifing  at  the  lide.  Over  the  deck,  at  every 
beam,  was  laid  a  crofs  piece  of  fir  timber  fix  inches  deep 
aid  twelve  inches  broad,  reaching  from  the  pillar  of 
the  hold  to  the  (hip's  fide,  on  which  the  (bores  were  to 
be  placed  to  refill  the  prelfure  of  the  water  beneath. 
On  each  of  thefe,  and  againft  the  lower-deck  beam,  at 
equal  diftances  from  the  iide  and  middle  of  the  fliip,  was 
placed  an  upright  (hore,  fix  inches  by  twelve,  the  lower 
end  let  two  inches  into  the  crofs  piece.  From  the  (bot 
of  this  fhore  to  the  (hip's  fide,  under  the  end  of  every 
lower  deck  beam,  wa>  placed  a  diagonal  fhore  fix  inch- 
es by  twelve,  to  eafe  the  (hip's  deck  of  part  of  the  ftrain 
by  throwing  it  on  the  fide.  An  upright  (liore  of  three 
inches  by  twelve  was  placed  from  the  end  o(  every  crofs 
piece  to  t!  e  lower  deck  beams  at  the  fide,  and  one  of 
three  inches  by  twelve  on  the  midfhip  end  of  every  crols 
piece  to  the  lower  deck  beam,  and  nailed  to  the  pillars 
in  the  hold.  The  firm  tight  bulkheads  or  partitions 
were  made  as  near  the  citremes  of  the  (hip  as  pofTible. 
The  ceilini'  or  infide  plank  of  the  (hip  was  very  fecurely 
caulked  up  to  the  lower  deck,  and  the  whole  formed  a 
complete  (hip  with  a  flat  brtrom  within  lide,  to  fwini  the 
ouLfide  leaky  one;  and  the  bottom  being  deprciTed  fir 
feet  below  the  external  water,  rcfifted  the  (hip's  weight 
above  it  equal  to  five  hundred  and  eic;hty-one  tons,  and 
fafely  conveyed  her  to  the  dry-dock  at  Deptford." 
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SHIP-BUILDING. 


I         QHIP-CUILDING,  or  Naval  Architecture,  is 
Definition.  |^    j^^.  ^t  of  conftriiaing  a  fliip  f )  as  to  anfwer  a  par- 

t'culir  i-urpofc  either  ot"  wur  or  merchandile. 
HiCory.        To  wlmni  the  world  is  indebted  tor  the  invention  of  ihips 
i?,  like  all  olLer  tliincs  of  equal  antiquity,  uncertain. 

A  very  fniall  ponion  of  art  or  contrivance  was  feen 
in  the  fir(l  Ihips  :  thiy  were  neither  flrong  nor  durable  ; 
Imt  confided  only  of  a  few  planks  l.iid  together,  with- 
out beauty  or  ornament,  and  jul\  fo  tompa>5led  as  to 
ke>p  out  the  water.  In  fomc  places  tlioy  were  inily  the 
hulks  or  Hocks  cf  trees  hollowed,  and  then  confilUd 
only  of  one  piece  of  limber.  Nor  was  wood  alone  ap- 
plied to  th  s  ule  ;  but  any  other  buoyant  materials,  as 
the  Egyptian  reed  papyrus  ;  or  leatlier,  of  wliich  the 
primitive  Ihips  were  frequently  compofed  ;  the  bottom 
and  Tides  being  extended  on  a  frame  of  thin  battens  or 
feantlings,  of  flexible  wood,  or  begirt  with  wickers, 
fuch  as  we  have  frequently  beheld  amongll  the  Ameri- 
can f.ivages.  In  this  manner  they  were  often  navigated 
upon  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Jind  Sabcein  Arabia, 
even  in  Liter  times.  But  in  the  iirll  of  them,  we  find 
no  mention  of  any  thing  but  leather  or  hides  fewed  to- 
tethc:'.  in  a  veii'el  of  this  kind,  Dardanus  fecured  his 
ictrejt  to  the  country  afterwards  called  Troui,  when  he 
was  compelled  by  a  terrible  deluge  to  forfake  his  former 
habitati 'n  of  Samothrace.  According  to  Vngil,  Cha- 
ron's infernal  boat  was  of  the  fame  compofition. 

But  as  the  other  arts  extended  their  inlliience,  naval 
architt.51ure  likewie  began  to  emerge  from  the  gloom 
of  ignorance  and  barbarifm  ;  and  as  the  fliips  of  thofe 
ages  were  increafed  in  bulk,  and  belter  proportioned 
for  commerce,  the  appearance  of  thofe  floating  citadels 
of  uniifual  form,  full  ot  living  men,  flying  with  feemingly 
expanded  wings  over  thefurtaceof  the  untravelled  ocean, 
llruck  the  ignorant  people  with  terror  and  allonilhment : 
and  hence,  as  we  are  told  by  Arillophanes,  arofe  the 
fable  of  Perfeub  flying  to  the  Gorg  ui,  who  was  aflu- 
a!ly  carried  thitlier  in  a  iliip  !  Hence,  in  all  probability, 
the  famous  flory  of  Tri;)tclemus  riding  on  a  winged 
ilragon  is  deduced,  only  bec.iule  he  failed  from  Athens, 
in  the  time  of  a  great  deanh,  to  a  more  plentiful  country, 
to  fiipjily  the  r.eceflities  of  his  people.  The  fiiflion  of 
the  flynij;  horfe  Pegnfus  may  bejuined  with  thefe,  who, 
as  feveral  mythologilb  report,  was  no'.hing  but  a  (hip 
with  fails,  and  thence  fiid  to  hi  the  ofl'spring  of  Nep- 
tune the  ibvereign  of  the  fca  ;  nor  does  there  appear 
any  other  foundation  for  the  (lories  of  griffins,  or  of 
ihips  transformed  into  birds  and  filhes,  which  we  fo 
often  meet  with  in  the  ancient  poets.  So  acceptable  to 
the  firlT.  ages  of  the  world  were  mvcntions  of  this  nature, 
that  whoever  made  any  improvements  in  navigation  or 
naval  arc'r.iteflure,  building  new  (hips  better  fitted  (or 
ilrength  or  fwiftncfs  than  thofe  ufed  before,  or  rendered 
the  oid  mnre  commodious  by  additional  contrivances, 
or  difcovered  countries  unknown  to  former  tr.tvellers, 
were  thought  worthy  of  the  greatcfl  honours,  and  often 
affociat-'d  into  the  number  of  their  deified  heroes.  Hence 
we  have  in  ailronomy  the  figns  of  Aries  and  Taurus, 
which  were  no  other  than  two  (hips :  the  former  trauf- 


ported  Phryxus  from  Greece  to  Colchos,  and  the  lat- 
ter Euiopa  tVom  Phoenicia  to  Crete.  Argc,  Pegafus,  ^ 
and  Pel  feus,  were  like  wife  new  fliips  of  a  different 
fort  ironi  the  former,  which  being  greatly  admired  by 
the  batbarous  and  uiiinllruc^ed  people  of  thofe  time., 
were  tranflated  amongli  the  liars,  in  ccmmemoratijn  of 
theii  inventors,  and  metaniorphofed  into  conllellations 
by  the  poets  of  their  own  and  oi  fuccceding  .ages. 

The  chief  parts,  of  which  fliips  anciently  confided, 
were  three,  viz.  the  belly,  the  prow,  and  the  (lern  :  tricfc 
were  again  c^  mpofed  of  other  fnialler  parts,  which  (hall 
be  brietly  defcribed  in  their  order.  In  the  defcriptiun, 
we  chieHy  follow  Schefler,  who  liath  fo  copioufly  treat- 
ed this  fubjecl,  and  with  fuch  indiillry  and  learning  col- 
leiiled  whatever  is  neceflary  to  illuftrate  it,  that  very  little 
room  is  left  ibr  enlargement  by  thole  who  incline  to  pur- 
fue  this  inveftigation. 

I .  In  the  belly,  or  middle  part  of  the  fliip,  there  was 
Tfiiait,  carina,  or  the  "  keel,"  which  was  compofed  of 
wood  :  it  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  (hip,  being 
defigned  to  cut  and  glide  through  the  wavef,  and  there- 
foie  was  not  broad,  but  narrow  and  (harp  ;  whence  it 
may  be  pciceived  that  not  all  (hips,  but  only  the  /^amtK, 
which  (hips  cf  war  are  called,  whofe  bellies  were 
Ifraiglit  and  of  a  fmall  circumierence,  weie  provided 
with  keels,  the  rcll  having  ufually  flat  bottoms.  Around 
tlie  ouilide  ot  the  keel  were  fixed  pieces  of  wood,  to  pre- 
vent It  from  being  damaged  when  the  fliip  was  firll 
launched  into  the  water,  or  afterwards  (truck  on  any 
rocks  ;  thefe  were  called  ^i\ivT[j.tTa,  in  Latin  cunci. 

Next  to  the  keel  was  <f«^«/!,  the  "  pump-well,  or 
well-room,"  within  which  was  contained  the  avT>.;ev,  or 
"  pump ;"  through  wliich  water  was  conveyed  out  of 
the  (hip. 

A(ter  this,  there  was  J'yj-nfa  Tp«.ir/c,  or  the  "  fecord 
keel,"  fomewhat  refembling  what  is  now  called  the 
ii^lfcifi ;  it  was  placed  berieatli  the  pump,  and  called 
/icr?/(,v,  ;:^«>v»»i!,  KXf/TBwoJ'/ov ;  by  fome  it  is  falfely  fuppo- 
iid  to  be  the  fame  with  <faxxit. 

Above  the  pump  was  an  hollow  place,  called  by  He- 
rodotus K0//.11  TB!  v»of,  by  Pollux  xvTtc  and  >ay;a,  becaule 
large  and  capacious,  after  the  foim  of  a  belly  ;  by  the 
Latins,  tejludo.  This  was  formed  by  crooked  ribs,  with 
which  it  was  furrounded,  which  were  pieces  of  wi;od 
rifing  from  the  keel  upwards,  and  called  by  Hefychius 
vo«(<t,  and  by  others,  ffneixia,  the  belly  of  the  (hip  be- 
ing contained  within  them  :  in  Latin,  co/lx;  and  in  Eng- 
lifli,  limlcrs.  Upon  thefe  were  placed  certain  planks, 
which  Arillophanes  calls  tntcmtiit:^  or  iiT.fniiJit. 

The  CTAttfai,  latera,  or  "  fides"  of  the  (hip,  encom- 
pafled  all  the  former  parts  on  both  hands ;  thefe  were 
compofed  of  large  ralceis  extending  irom  prow  to  Hern, 
and  called  fnjy;-ff!,  and  't^u/xi^fxata,  becaufe  by  them  the 
whole  fabiic  was  begirt  or  furrounded. 

In  both  thefe  fides  the  rowers  had  their  places,  call. 
ed  'roi'}(_ti  and  tJuxia,  in  Latin  y^/ri  and  tranflra,  placed 
above  one  another  ;  the  lowell  was  called  ■S-a)ia,uct,  and 
tliofe  that  l.iboured  therein  $ax«,«ic(  the  middle,  fi/>», 
and  the  men  ^i/v""»  the  uppirmott  5f!<n;,  whence  the 
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innory.  rowers  were  termed  ^fanirai.  In  thefe  apartments  were 
"'~'~''~*^  fpaces  through  which  the  towers  put  llieir  oars  ;  thefe 
were  fom.times  one  continued  vacuity  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  called  T/a?»f,  but  morj  ufually  diilitufl  holes, 
each  of  which  was  del'igntd  fcr  a  finyle  oar;  thefe 
were  (lyleJ  tfrtuxra,  Tf^a-nuaTa,  as  alfo  t^SvXn/,  bccaufe 
not  unlike  the  ejcs  of  livinj;  creiturci.  AW  cf  them  were 
by  a  m(/re  v^eneral  nan)C  termed  ijiiftiT*,  from  containing 
iheoirs ;  but  i>xia-.i  feems  to  have  been  another  thing, 
fignifying  the  fpices  between  the  banks  of  oars  on  each 
fide,  where  the  palfcngcrs  appear  to  have  been  placed. 
On  the  top  oi  all  there  was  a  palfige  or  place  to  wall:, 
called  «-;<:«/ec,  and  «-»s»6fa»ot,  as  joining  to  the  S-,;aio;, 
or  uppermoft  bank  of  oais. 

2.  rifsfa,  thi  "  prow  or  fore-deck,"  whence  it  Is 
fomctimcs  called  /ifTwrcr,  and  commonly  di.linguilhed 
by  oth-T  mct.iphorical  titles  taken  from  human  faces. 
In  fonie  (liijis  there  is  mention  of  two  prows,  as  alfo 
two  fterns  ;  inch  was  Daiiauj's  Ihip  adorned  by  Miner- 
va when  he  fled  from  Ilgypt.  It  was  ufual  to  beautify 
the  prow  with  g  >ld  and  various  forts  of  paint  and  co- 
lours ;  in  the  prinvtiie  times  red  was  m  )ft  in  ufc  ; 
whence  Homer's  (hips  were  commonly  dignified  with 
the  titles  of  >uXTnj-3fiio/,and  ^o.r/x«j»aj»(;/,or  "  re  J  faced;" 
the  blue  likewife,  or  fky-colour,  was  frequently  made 
ufe  of,  as  bearing  a  near  rcfemblance  to  the  colour  of 
thefca;  whence  we  find  Ihips  c.i'led  by  Homerxaj((iirf»fo/, 
by  Ariftophanes  xn'f/xfe>.6<.  Several  other  colours  were 
alfo  made  ufe  of;  nor  were  they  b  irrly  varnilhed  over 
with  them,  bu:  very  often  annealed  by  wax  melted  in 
the  fire,  [o  as  neither  the  fun,  winds,  nor  water,  were 
able  to  delace  them.  The  art  of  doing  this  was  called 
from  the  wax  ic»ft>fa(pi»,  from  the  fire  iUasi*',  which 
is  defcribed  by  Vitruvius,  and  mentioned  in  Ovid. 
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Ccruleam  matran  conzava  puppis  halet. 

Tiie  painted  (hip  with  melted  wax  anneal'd 
Had  Tethys  for  its  deity 

In  thefe  colours  the  various  forms  of  gods,  animals, 
plants,  &c.  were  ufually  drawn,  which  were  likewife 
often  added  as  ornaments  to  other  parts  of  the  (hips,  as 
plainly  appears  from  the  ancient  monuments  prefcnted 
to  the  worlJ  by  Bayfius. 

Tiie  fides  of  the  prow  were  termed  c-Tui,  or  "  wings," 
and  ■»«>.»,  according  to  SchefF.-r,  or  rather  -nraeua/  ■,  fir 
fince  the  prow  is  commonly  compared  to  a  human  face, 
it  will  naturally  follow  that  the  fiJes  Ihauld  be  called 
cheeks.     Tiiefe  are  now  called  hoivs  by  our  mariners. 

3.  ITft.,ui>i,  "  the  h:n  j-deck  or  p"op,''  f  imetimes  cUled 
»^»,  the  "  tail,"  becaufe  the  hinJmolt  part  of  the  fliip  ; 
it  was  of  a  figure  more  inclining  to  round  than  the 
prow,  the  extremity  of  which  wis  iharp,  that  it  might 
cut  the  waters  ;  it  was  alio  built  higher  than  the  prow, 
and  was  the  place  where  the  pilot  fat  to  fteer  ;  the 
outer-bending  part  of  it  was  called  iTio-i/m,  anfwering 
to  our  term  quarter. 

They  hid  various  ornaments  of  fculpture  on  the 
pnw  ;  as  helmets,  animals,  triumphal  wieaths,  &c. — 
'I'he  Hern  was  mire  particularly  adorned  with  wing^, 
Ibields,  &c.  Sometimes  alit:le  mail  was  ereifled  where- 
on to  hang  ribbands  of  divers  col  >nri,  which  ferved  in« 
(lead  of  a  flaj;  t-)  diftinguifh  the  Ihip;  and  a  weather- 
cock, to  ligniiy  the  part  from  whence  the  wind  blew. 


On  the  extremity  of  the  prow  was  placsd  a  round  HiiTory 
piece  of  wood  called  the  «*-r<./j':,  from  its  bending  ;  and  "^""'^^^ 
fometimeso<?6«>u(3,,  the  "  ejc"of  the  fl;ip.  becaufefix- 
ed  ill  the  f.re-deck  ;  on  this  was  ini'cribcd  the  name  ff 
the  ili'p,  whirl)  was  ufually  taken  from  the  figure  pair.t- 
ed  on  the  flag.  Hence  comes  the  frequent  mention  of 
ihips  called  Pegcfi,  ScylU,  bul'i,  ram,,  timers,  &c.  which 
the  poets  took  the  liberty  to  reprc'cnt  us  li/ing  crea- 
tures that  tranfpirtcd  tluir  riders  from  cm  countrv  to 
anc. titer. 

The  whole  fabric  bting  completed,  it  was  fortified 
wirh  pitch,  and  fonietim.-s  a  mlMure  of  roiin,  to  fecnie 
the  wood  from  the  waters  ;  whence  it  comes  ilut  Ho- 
mer's (hips  are  everywhere  mentioned  wi.h  the  epi:het 
of  ^i>.».ra/,  or  "  black."  The  fird  that  made  ufe  of 
pitch  were  the  inhabitants  of  Phx.icia,  (incc  called  Cm- 
lica  ;  fometinies  wax  was  emjiluyed  in  the  fame  ufe; 
wliei:cc  Ovid. 

Caru'ea  ceratas  accipit  unda  rales. 

The  azure  waves  receive  the  waxed  (hips. 

After  all,  the  (liip  being  bedecked  with  garlands 
and  flowers,  the  maiiners  alfo  adorned  with  crowns,  fue 
was  launched  into  the  fca  with  loud  acclamations  and 
other  exprellions  of  joy  ;  and  being  purified  by  a  (>ritlt 
with  a  lighted  torch,  an  egg  and  brim'.loiie,  or  after 
Jbme  other  manner,  was  couieciated  to  the  god  whole 
image  fhe  bore. 

The  Ihips  of  war  of  the  ancients  were  diftingui(h-d 
from  other  kinds  of  velfcls  by  various  turrets  and  acccf- 
fions  ol  building,  fome  to  defend  their  own  foldiers,  ard 
others  to  annoy  the  enemy  ;  and  from  one  another,  in 
latt-r  ages,  by  feveral  degrees  or  ranks  of  oars,  the  molt 
uiual  number  of  which  was  four  or  five,  which  iippear 
not  to  have  been  arranged,  as  fume  imagine,  on  the 
fame  level  in  difT;rent  parts  of  the  fliip  ;  nor  yet,  as 
others  have  fuppofed,  dirc'lly  above  one  another's 
heads ;  but  their  feats  being  placed  one  behind  another, 
afcended  gradually,  like  Itairs.  Ptolemy  Philtpatcr, 
urged  by  a  vain-glorious  defire  of  exceeding  all  the 
world  befides  in  naval  architecture,  is  faid  to  have  far^ 
ther  enlarged  the  number  of  banks  to  40  ;  and  the  (hip 
being  otherwife  in  equ;'.l  proportion,  this  raifed  her  to 
fuch  an  enormous  bulk,  that  tlie  appeared  at  a  ciftance 
like  a  floating  mountain  or  illand  ;  and,  upon  a  nearec 
view,  like  a  prod'gious  caftle  on  the  ocean.  She  wa'i 
280  cubits  long,  !j8  broad,  and  48  high  (each  cubit  be- 
ing I  Englilh  foot  54-  inches),  and  c.inied  40D  rowers» 
400  friilors,  and  3000  foldiers.  Another  which  the 
fame  prince  made  to  i^\\  on  the  Nile,  ve  are  told,  was 
half  a  lladium  long.  Yet  thefe  wcie  nothing  in  compa* 
rtfon  of  Hiero's  fliip,  built  under  the  diredioii  cf  Ar- 
chimedes ;  on  the  flruJture  wlicreof  Mofchion  wrote  a 
wliole  volume.  There  was  wotxl  enough  employed  in 
it  to  make  50  galleys  ;  it  had  all  the  variety  <.f  apart- 
ments of  a  palace  ;  fuch  as  banquetingrooms,  galleries 
gardei^s,  filii  ponds,  ftables,  mills,  baths,  and  a  temple  to 
Venus.  The  floors  of  the  middle  .ipartnient  were  all- 
inhid,  and  reprelented  in  various  colours  the  (lories of 
Homer's  Iliad.  The  ceilings,  v.-indows,  and  all  other 
parts,  were  finiihed  witii  wonderful  art,  and  embelliflicd 
with  all  kinds  of  ornaments.  In  iho  uppermoil  apait- 
ment  there  was  a  fpacious  gymnafium,  or  place  for  ex- 
ercife,  and  water  was  conveyed  10  the  garden  by  pife-, 
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fomc  of  hardened  clay,  and  others  ol'  le.id.  The  floors 
■  of  ihe  temple  of  Venus  were  inl.iid  witli  agates  and 
other  precious  ftoiiei  ;  the  inliJe  lined  with  cyprel's. 
wood  ;  the  windows  adorned  with  ivory  paintings  and 
frnall  flataes.  There  was  likewile  a  library.  This  vcl- 
fol  was  adorned  on  all  fidss  with  fine  paintings.  It  had 
20  benches  ol'  oars,  and  was  encompalFed  with  an  iron 
rampart,  eight  towers,  with  walls  and  bulwarks,  furndli- 
cd  with  machines  of  war,  particularly  one  which  threw 
a  (lone  of  300  pounds,  or  a  dart  12  cubits  long,  the 
Ipace  of  halt  a  mile,  with  many  other  particulars  related 
by  Athenxus.  Caligula  likewife  built  a  velFel  adorned 
■with  jewels  in  the  po.>p,  witli  fails  of  many  colours,  and 
furniihed  with  l.irge  porticoes,  bagnios,  and  banquet- 
ing-rooms,  bcfidcs  rows  of  vines,  and  fruit-trees  ot  va- 
lious  kinds.  But  thele,  and  all  fuch  montlrous  fabrics, 
ferved  only  for  ihow  and  ollentation,  being  rendered  by 
iheir  vaft  bulk  unwieldy  and  unfit  for  fervice.  Athe- 
nxus informs  us,  the  common  names  they  were  known 
by,  were  Cyclndcs,  or  jEtr.a,  i.e.  "  iilaiids,  or  moun- 
tains,"  to  which  they  feemed  nearly  equal  in  bignefs  ; 
confining,  as  fome  report,  of  as  many  materials  as 
would  have  conipofed  5c  triremes,  or  Ihips  of  three 
banks. 

The  veffels  employed  by  the  northern  nations  appear 
to  have  been  hill  more  imperfea  than  tbofe  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  for  a  law  was  enadted  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Honorius,  2\.h  September,  A.  D.  418,  inflift- 
ing  capital  piinifjjment  on  any  who  Ihoiild  inllruifl  the 
barbarians  in  the  art  of  fhip-building  ;  a  proof  at  once 
of  the  great  eilim.ition  in  which  tliis  fcience  was  then 
lield,  and  of  the  ignorance  of  the  barbaiians  with  re- 
gard to  it. 

The  fleet  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  when  he 
weighed  anchor  for  the  h<Oy  war  from  Metrma,  in  Si- 
cily, where  he  had  palfed  the  winter,  A.  D.  1 190-1, 
is  faid  to  have  confifted  of  150  great  fiiips  and  53  gal- 
leys, befides  barks,  tartans,  &c.  Wiiat  kinds  of  Ihips 
ihefe  were  is  not  nienti>  ned.  To  the  crufades,  however 
pernicious  in  other  refpeifls,  this  fcience  leems  to  owe 
fome  improvements ;  and  to  this  particular  one  we  are 
indebted  for  Richard's  marine  code,  commonly  calljd 
the  Laii's  of  Oleron,  from  the  name  of  a  fnndl  idand  on 
the  coaft  of  France,  where  he  conipofed  them,  and 
■which  moll  of  the  notions  in  Europe  I'ave  made  the  ba- 
fis  of  their  maritime  regulations.  Thofe  Ihips,  if  tliey 
merited  the  name  of  fhips,  were  probably  veryfmall, 
as  we  find  that  fo  long  after  as  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
anno  1304,  40  men  were  deemed  fufficient  to  man  the 
iv,  beft  and  largeft  velfels  in  England  ;  and  that  Edward 
the  Third,  amo  1335,  ordained  the  mayor  and  llierifFi 
of  London  to  "  take  up  all  fhips  in  their  p>  rt,  and  all 
other  ports  in  the  kingdom,  of  the  burden  of  40  tots 
and  upwards,  and  to  furnith  the  fame  with  aimed  men 
and  other  necelfaries  of  war,  againlt  the  Scots  his  ene- 
mies, confederated  with  certain  perlbns  of  foreign  na- 
tions." Edward  the  Third's  fleet  before  Calais,  anno 
5347,  confifted  of  738  Englilh  ih  ps,  carrying  14.956 
mariners,  being  on  an  average  but  20  nr-en  10  each  (h'p  ; 
ij  ihips  and  459  mariners,  from  B,.Yonne  in  Guienne, 
being  30  men  to  eacli  Ihip  ;  7  fhips  and  184  men  from 
Spain,  which  is  26  men  to  each  (hip  ;  one  from  Ireland, 
carrying  25  men;  14  from  Flanders,  with  133  men. 


being  foarcely  10  men  to  each  fliip  ;  and  one  from  Guel-    Hiflory. 
d.'i  land,  with  24  mariners.     Fiiteen  of  thefe  were  call-  "^^^-^^^-^ 
ed  the  king's  own  (hips,  manned   with  419  mariners, 
being  fomewhat  imder  17  to  each  Ihip. 

Hillorians  rcprefent  tlie  veffels  of  Venice  and  Genoa 
as  the  largefl  and  the  beft  about  this  lime,  but  they 
were  foon  exceeded  in  (ije  by  tlic  Spanilh  velTels  called 
carrlcis,  fome  of  which  carried  cannon  ;  and  thefe  again 
were  e.\ceeded  by  the  velills  built  by  the  northei  n  peo- 
ple, particularly  thofe  belonging  to  the  Hanfe  towns. — 
In  the  i4Ch  century,  the  Hanfiatics  were  the  fovereigns 
of  the  northern  feas,  as  well  without  as  within  the  Bal- 
tic ;  and  their  ihips  were  fo  large,  tiiat  foreign  princes 
fiten  hiied  them  in  their  wars.  According  to  H.ik- 
luyt,  an  Enghfli  fliip  from  Newcaftle,  of  200  tons  bur- 
den, was  feized  in  the  Baltic  by  thofe  of  Wilhiar  and 
Roftock,  ai!>w  1394;  and  another  Englilh  velfel  ol  the  pj^j^f, 
fame  burden  was  v.olently  leized  in  the  port  of  Lilbon,  vol.  viii'. 
anno    14 1 2.  p.  727. 

Soon  after  fiiips  of  a  much  larger  fize    were    con-  jj,  ^^i^  j;_ 
firnded.     It  is  meniioned   that  a   very  large  ihip  was  p.  ^^g. 
built,  iinno   14.^9,  by  John  Taverner  ot  Hull;  and  in  ji,.  vol.xi. 
the    yea.-     14^5,    kTng  Henry  IV,    at  tlie  requeft  of  p.  364. 
Ciiarles  king  of  Sweden,  granted  a  licence  for  a  Swedilh 
(hip  of  the   burden   of  a  thoul'and  tons  or  under,  laden 
with  merchandize,  au''  hayin^^  120  perfons  on  board,  to 
come  to  the  ports  ot  iLngla'  2,  there  to  dupofe  of  their 
ladii'.g,   and  to  rcladc  back  with  Englifh  mercliandize, 
paying  the  ufual  culloms.     Tfie  in  'riptionon  thetomb 
rt  W;iliam  Canning,  an  eminent  merchant,  who  had 
been  five  linies  mayor  of  Biiltol,  in  ?a:cliif-church  at 
Briftol,  anno    1474,  mentions  liis  having  forfeited  the 
kinej's  peace,  for  which  he  was  conden:ned  10  pay  300 
meiks  ;  in  lieu  of  which  f'um,  king  Edward  IV.  took 
of  him    2470  tons  of  fliijjping,  amongft  which  tliere 
was  one  ihip  of  9C0  tons  burden,  anotiier  cf  5C0  tons, 
and  one  of  400  cms,  the  :eft  beirg  fmallijr. 

In  tlie  year  1506,  king  Jimes  IV.  ot  Scotland 
built  the  largeft  lliip  which  had  hitherto  been  feen,  but 
which  was  loll  in  her  way  to  France  in  the  year  15)  2, 
owing  probably  to  a  defe<Sive  conftrucSion,  and  the  un- 
fkilfnlnefs  of  the  crew  in  managing  fo  large  a  fliip  — 
About  this  time  a  very  large  ihip  was  likewife  built 
in  France.  In  the  fleet  fitted  out  by  Henry  VIII. 
anno  1512,  there  was  one  ihip,  the  Regent,  of  jooo 
tons  burden,  one  ot  500,  and  three  of  400  each.  A 
fhip  ftill  larger  than  the  Regent  was  built  foon  after, 
called  Hi-nri  Grace  Biai !  In  the  year  1522  the  firil 
voyage  round  the  globe  was  finlfhed. 

The  Englifh  naval  hiftorians  think  that  fliips  carried 
cannon  on   their   upper  decks  only,  and  had  not  gun- 
ports  before  the  year  1545  :  and  it  is  certain  that  many 
of  die  largeft  ihips  in  former  times  were  fitted  out  from 
harbours,  where  fhips  of  a  moderate  fize  now  would 
not  have  water  enough  to  float  them.      In   1575  th^ 
whole  of  the  royal  navy  did  nJt  exceed  24  fhips,  and 
the  number  of  merchantihips  belonging  to  England 
amounted  to  no  more  than  135  vell'els  above  100  tons, 
and  656  between  40  and  too  tons.     At  queen  Eliza--,,    , 
beth's   death,   auno   1603,  there  were  not    above  four  -^^^^x 
merchant-lhips  in  England  of  400  tons  burden  each. —  TracSs, 
The  largeft  of  queen  Elizabeth's  ihips  of  war  was  1000  p-  »?<• 
totts  burden,  carrying  but  340  men,  and  40  guns,  and 
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the  fmalleft  600  tons,  carrying  ijo  men  and  30  guns. 
Smaller  veirels  were  occafiunally  hired  by  lier  from  pri- 
vate owners. 

In  the  memorable  fea-fight  of  Lepanto  between  the 
Turks  and  Chrillians,  anno  1571,  no  velich  were  em- 
plc.yed  but  g.illeys  ;  and  it  would  appear  from  the  car- 
caics  of  fome  of  them,  which  are  ftill  preferved  in  the 
arfenal  at  Venice,  that  even  ihefe  were  not  f:>  large  or 
fo  well  conflruded  as  ihofe  of  our  times.  The  Invin- 
cible Armada,  as  Spaiiifh  vanity  ftyled  it,  once  the 
terror  and  admiration  of  nations,  in  the  pompous  and 
exaggerated  defcriptions  of  which  the  Spanilh  authors 
of  tiiofe  times  dwelt  with  fo  much  apparent  pleafure, 
coniilled  of  130  (hips,  near  100  of  which  were  the 
Aateliell  that  had  yet  b;en  f^en  on  the  ocean.  The  Lir- 
gell  of  thefe,  however,  would  be  no  more  than  a  third  rate 
veltel  in  the  BriiiHi  navy,  and  they  were  fo  ill  conftrudcd, 
that  tliey  would  neither  move  eafily,  fail  near  the  wind, 
nor  be  properly  worked  in  tempe(tuous  weather.  The 
whole  of  the  naval  force  coUeded  by  Q^een  Elizabeth 
CO  oppofe  this  formidable  fleet,  including  hired  velfels, 
tenders,    lljrelhips,    &c.  amounted  to  no  more  than 

r43- 

Ship-building  began  now  to  make  a  confiderabl-;  pro- 

grefs  in  Britain.  Both  war  and  trade  required  an  in- 
creafe  of  fhipping;  fo  that,  in  the  year  1670,  I'.ie  an- 
nual charge  f^f  the  iiavy  was  reported  to  be  L  500,000; 
and  ill  1678  the  navy  confined  of  83  fliips,  m  which 
58  Were  of  the  line.  At  this  time  the  t'xi)orts  amount- 
ed to  te«  millions  frr  annum  ;  and  the  balance  of  trade 
was  two  millions.  In  1689  there  were  173  lliips,  great 
and  fmali,  in  the  royal  navy,  and  it  has  been  conllant- 
ly  increaling  ;  fo  that  in  1761  the  ihips  in  the  navy 
amounted  10  372,  of  which  129  were  of  the  line;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795,  the  total  amount 
was  above  43c. 

As  lliips  of  the  common  conftrudtion  are  found  to 
be  very  defe<ftive  in  many  particulars,  various  methods 
have  ihercftre  from  time  to  tirr.e  been  propofed  to  re- 
move fome  lit  the  bad  qualities  they  p(  ffelFed. — As  it 
would  be  an  endlefs  tafk  to  enumerate  the  different  in- 
ventions for  this  purpofe,  therefore  a  few  of  them  only 
will  be  menfi^ncd 

In  1663  Sir  William  Petty  conftru<5led  a  double  fliip, 
or  rather  a  fnigle  fhip  with  a  double  bottom,  which  was 
found  to  fail  conliderably  t.iller  than  any  of  the  fh'ps  with 
which  it  had  an  opportonity  of  being  tried.  Her  firft 
vov^ge  was  from  DuSlin  to  Holyhead;  and  in  her  return 
•'  (he  turned  into  that  narrow  harbour  a^ainA  wind  and 
tide,  among  rocki  and  fhips,  w  ith  fuch  dexterity  as  many 
;..i.nt  (e;ur.en  c  jnfeiieci  they  had  never  feen  the  like." 
This  vetfel  '.vith  70  m.-re  were  loft  in  a  dreadful  tempeft. 

This  fubjefl  was.  again  revived  by  Mr  Gordon,  in  his 
Principles  of  Naial  Arci.iteiflure,  printed  at  Aberdeen 
anno  1784:  wh.re,  having  delivered  his  fentiments  on 
the  conftrudtioa  of  large  mafts,  he  fays  :  "  Thefe  ex- 
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periments  likewife  point  out  to  tis  methods  by  which  Hiftory. 
two  velfelsmiy  be  laterally  connc^ed  togaher,  though  ^""^  '"' 
at  a  criifiderable  diftance  fromcacJi  other,  in  a  manner 
fufficici.tly  ftrcpg,  with  veiy  little  increafe  cf  weiahtor 
expencc  of  materials,  and  widmut  expofing  much  fur- 
fnce  to  the  action  or  infiucnce  of  the  wind  or  the  waves, 
or  ob(lru.fling  theit  motion  in  any  coalidcrabh  degree, 
and  confcquently  without  bci.ig  much  oppofed  by  them 
on  that  account  under  .my  circumftances  ;  and  i;  velfels 
are  jtidicioufly  conftrucled  with  a  view  to  fuch  a  junc- 
tion, it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  all  the 
advantages  that  m.iy  be  obtamed  by  this  means."  He 
then    enumc.ites    the    advantages  that   double  veflels  7 

would  have  over  thofe  of  the  common  conllruflion.  And  latclj 
Soon  after  double  fliips  were  a^ftually  built  by  Mr  Mil-  onOruacd 
lir  of  Dah'winton.  byMrMU- 

Another  plan  was  propofed  by  Mr  Gordon  to  make  Principles 
a  (iiip  fail  f  ift,   dr.iw  liitle  water,  and   to  keep  a  g  od  of  Naval 
wind.   For  this  purpofe,  "  the  bottom  (he  fays)  fliould  Architec- 
be  formed  quite  H.it,  and  the  fides  made  to  rife  perpen-  ^""^^  P-  "6- 
dicular  from  it,  without  any  curvature  ;  which  would  ^      ^l     f 

not  only  render  her  m  re  (teady,  as  beii-g  more  oppofed  ,„!f"^„L 
»     *.i.  *  It*  I        1*1  •,•      wdLcr  pro* 

to  the  Water  in  rofhng,  but  likewuc  more  convenient  for  pofcdto  be 

fti>wcgc,  &c.    while   the  iimplicily  cf  the  form  would  diminifbed 

contribute  greatly    to    tlie    eale    and    expedition  witli '"  o''''<^rt« 

whicli  flie  might  be  fabricated.      Though  diminifhing  ^^?'"  ^f 

the   draughr  of  water  is,    cjeleri,   paribui,  undoubtedly         ' '      ' 

the  nioft  ilFecffual  method  of  auementine  the  velocity  ■       ' 

hi  ■   1         ,f  1  I     .  1     "   ■     .       ^  •'   Inconvc- 

which  veilcU  go  before  the  wmd  ;   yet,  as  it  pro-  niency  of 

portionally  dimlnilhcs  their  hold  of  the  water,  it  ren- this  plan. 

dsrs  them  extremely  liable  to  be  driven  to  leeward,  and         10 


Thi. 


Remedied 


Itcgether  incapable  of    keeping  a  good  wind.      

defed  may,  however,  be  remedied,  in  a  fimple  and  ef-  ''''  ^".^" 
1-  jci      1  .  ...  *      .  ,      mentine 

Jeetual   manner,     by    proportionally    augmenting    the  ,he  dcpt,. 
depth  or  keel,  or,  as  fo  large  a  keel  would  be  inconve-  of  the  keel, 
nienton  many  accounts,  proportionally  increafing  their         n 
number  ;  as,  in  place  of  adding  a  keel  eight  feet  deep  °''  *'>■'"" 
to  a  veifel  dr.iwing  fix  feet  water,  to  affix  to  different  ,^|^!^''"^ 
pirts  of  her  fiat  bottom,  which  would  be  well  adapteJ  hcror"' 
for  receiving   them,  fix  different  keels  of  two  feet  deep  keels, 
each   at  equal  dillances  from  each  other,  with  proper 
intervals   between  ;    which   will   be   found   equally   ef- 
{<^&\.\,\\  for   preventing  thefe    pernicious  effefts.     Four 
fuc!i,  indeed,  would  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  as  well 
as  the  eight  feet  keel,  were  it  not  for  the  fuperior  pref- 
fure  or  relillance  of  the  lower  water  (a). 

Thus  then  it  appears,  that  a  vcifel  drawing  eight  feet 
water  only,  keels  and  ail,  may  be  made  to  keep  as  good 
a  wind,  or  be  as  little  liable  to  be  driven  to  leeward,  as 
the  Iharpeft  built  velfel  of  the  fame  kngth  drawing  14, 
nay  20  or  upwards,  if  a  few  more  keels  are  added,  at 
the  fame  time  that  iLe  would  be  little  more  refilled  in 
moving  in  the  line  of  the  keels  than  a  veffel  drawing 
fix  feet  water  only.  Thele  keels,  befides,  would 
(Irengthcn  the  velfel  confiderabiy,  would  tender  her 
more  fteady,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  overfet,  and  ther.-by 

enable 


(a)  This  is  frequently  repeated  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Gordon  and  others.  Theory  fays  otherwife  ;  and  the 
experiments  of  Sir  Ifaac  N-vvton  Ihow  in  the  moll  unexceptionable  manner,  that  the  rtfiftance  of  a  ball  de- 
fcending  through  the  water  ■>  the  fame  at  all  depths  ;  nay,  the  heaping  up  of  the  water  on  the  bow,  cccafioning 
a  hydroitatical  prell'ure  in  addition  to  the  real  refifta.ice,  will  make  the  whole  o^pofition  to  an  equal  furfuce^ 
but  of  greater  hoiizonialdimenlions,  greater,  becaufc  il  bears  a  greater  proportion  10  the  iefiftanc«. 
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enable  lier  tn  ca-ry  more  fail ;  and  Mr.  Gordon^  then 
enumerates  the  leverAl  advantages  iha:  a  ihip  of  this 
conilrui^ion  will  poirefs. 

This  plan  has  lately  been  put  into  ejcecuiion  hy  Cap- 
tain Schank,  with  this  difference  only,  that  inflead  of 
the  keels  being  fixed  ai  propofod  by  Mr.  Gordon,  Cap- 
tain Sdwnk  conftruaed  them  fo  as  to  Aide  down  to  a 
certai.T  depth  below  the  bottom,  or  to  be  drawn  up 
within  the  lliip  as  occ.ifion  might  rtq-nre. 

Captain  Schank  having  commuuic.ited  his  plans  to 
the  Navy  Board,  tw.)  velfels  were  in  confequcnce  or- 
dcicd  to  be  built  of  13  tons  each,  and  llmilar  in  dimen- 
(ions  one  on  the  old  conllruflio;',  and  the  other  flat- 
bottomed,  with  Aiding  kec'j.  In  1790  a  compara- 
tive tii.il  in  prefcnce  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  navy 
w.Tj  made  on  the  rivir  Thames,  each  having  the  lame 
quantity  of  fail  ;  and  although  ihe  velfel  on  the  old 
conftiu^ioii  had  leehoards,  a  greater  quantity  of  bal- 
bll,  and  two  Thames  pilots  aboard,  yet  Captain 
Schnnk's  velfcl  witli  three  Hiding  ksds  beat  the  other 
velfel,  to  tlieallonilliment  ofall  prefent,  one  half  of  the 
wh.ole  dillancc  failed  ;  and  no  doubt  flie  would  have 
beat  her  much  n:ore  had  (lie  been  furniihed  with  a 
Thames  pilot. 

This  trial  gave  fo  much  fatisfa(riicn,  that  a  king's 
cutter  of  120  tons  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  budt 
on  the  fame  ccnftruiftion,  and  Captain  Schank  was  le- 
quefted  to  fuperintend  its  buildmg.  This  vcffel  was 
launched  at  Plvmou'h  in  1791,  and  named  the  Trhl. 
The  length  of  this  veifel  is  66  feet,  breadth  2 1  feet, 
and  depth  ot  the  hold  feven  feet :  her  boltcm  is  quite 
flat,  and  draws  only  fix  feet  water,  with  all  her  guns, 
rtores,  S:c.  whereas  all  other  velfels  of  her  tonr.age  on 
the  old  ccnfliuifiion  draw  14  feet ;  fo  that  Ihe  can  go 
with  fafety  into  almoft  any  harbour  or  creek.  She  has 
three  Hiding  keels  inclofed  in  a  cafe  or  well ;  they  are 
each  14  feet  in  length  ;  the  fore  and  the  alter  keeh  .ire 
three  feet  broad  each,  and  the  middle  keel  is  fi.';  feet 
broad.  The  keels  are  moveable  by  means  of  a  winch, 
:ind  may  be  let  down  feven  feet  below  the  real  keel; 
and  they  work  equally  well  in  a  florm  as  in  Hill  wa- 
ter. Her  hold  is  divided  into  feveral  compartments,  all 
vater-tighl,  and  fo  contrived,  that  fliould  even  a  plank 
or  two  Hart  at  fea  in  different  parts  of  the  veflel,  ihe 
may  be  navigated  with  the  greateft  fecurity  to  any 
p  ace.  If  Oie  ihould  be  driven  en  Ihrre  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  file  will  not  foon  become  a  wreck,  as  her  keels 
will  be  driven  up  into  their  cafes,  and  the  ihip  being 
flat-bottomed,  will  not  be  eafily  overfet ;  and  being 
able  to  go  into  fuch  lliallow  water,  the  crew  may  all  be 
eaiily  fivcd.  By  means  of  her  Aiding  keels  (he  is  kept 
ftcady  in  the  greateft  gale  ;  ihe  is  quite  eafy  in  a  great 
fea,  does  not  I'train  in  the  Icafl,  and  never  takes  in  wa- 
ter on  her  deck  ;  and  when  at  anchor,  Ihe  rides  more 
upright  and  even  than  any  other  Ihip  can  do  :  ^s  iails 
very  faft  either  before  or  upon  a  wind  ;  no  vedcl  Ihe 
has  ever  been  in  company  with,  of  equal  fize,  has  been 
able,  upon  many  trials,  to  beat  her  in  failing;  and  yet 
her  fails  feem  too  fmall. 

It  has  alfo  been  propofed  to  conftruift  vefTels  of  other 
materials  than  wood  ;  and  lately  a  velfel  was  built  whofe 
bottom,  inftead  of  being  plank,  was  copper. 
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A  sHiPOUght  tobeconftruifled  fo  as  to  anfwer  thepar-  General 
ticular  purpoi'e  for  which  ihe  is  intended.  It  would  be  an  principles 
eafy  matter  to  determine  the  form  of  a  ihip  intended  to  ,    .j^lP" 
fail  by  means  of  oars ;  but,  when  fails  arc  uied,  a  ihip    *"      ^ 
is  then  afled  upon  by  two  elements,  the  wind  and  wa- 
ter: and  therefore  it  is  much  more  difficult  than  is  com- 
monly imagined  to  afcertain  the  form  of  a  (liip  fo  as  to 
aiifwer  in  an  unfavourable  as  well  as  a  favourable  wind  ; 
the  Ihip  at  the  fame  time  having  a  cargo  of  a   certain 
weight  and  magnitude.  iC 

Every  fliip  ought  to  fail  well,  but  particularly  when  PropertiM 
the  wind  is  upon  the  beam;  for  this  purpofc  a  confider-  «''^' ^">'P 
able  lengtli  ni  proportion  to   the  breadth  is  necellary,  j-^j-jfo  i,^ 
and  the   plane  of  reliftance   ihould  be  the  leaft  potlJble.  a  guodfail- 
The  main  frame  Ihould  alio  be  placed  in  a  proper  fitua-  er. 
tion;    but   according  to  the   experiments  of  Mr.  Chap- 
man*,   its  plane  is  variable    with  the  velocity  of  the  'Traite.de 
fliip  :  the  mean  place  of  the  main  frame  has,  however,  I?    q"" 
been  generally  ellimated  to  be  about  one-twelftl\   of  the  jcsVaif- 
length  of  the  keel  before  the  middle.     Without  a  fuf-  fcaux,  p. 
ficient  degree  of  flability  a  ihip  will  not  be  able  to  car-  40. 
ry  a  prefs  of  fail :  a  great  breadth  in  proportion  to  the 
length  and  low  upper-works  will  augment  the  liability. 
The  following  paiticulars  being  altentied  to,  the  above 
property  will  be  gained,    and  the  Ihip  will  alio  fteer 
well.  Tne  wing  tranfom  ihould  be  carried  pretty  high  ; 
the  fafnion-pieces  well   formed,  and  nc  t  lull  below   the 
load  water-lire  :   the  lower  part  ot  the  Hem  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  a  circle,  and  to  have   a  coufiderable  rake  :  the 
llernpoft  to  be  neaily  perpendicular  to  the  keel ;  and  all 
the  upper  works  kept  as  low  as  pciriblc.  j, 

Riany  (hips  from  conltruflion  are  liable  to  make  much  To  make 
leeway.  This  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  avoided  by  gi-  a  (hip  keep 
ving  the  iliip  a  long  keel,  little  breadth,  and  a  cenfider-  *  g°"<^ 
able  depth  in  the  hold  ;  whence  the  bow  will  meet  with  '"''"''• 
little  reliftance  in  comparifon  to   the  fide,  and  therefore 
the  fhip  will  not  fall  much  to  the  leeward.  , 

Another  very  great  retardation  to  the  velocity  of  a  And  to  fail 
ihip  is  her  pitching.    The  principal  remedy  for  this  is  to  fmoothly 
increafe  the  length  of  the  keel  and  floor,  to  dimiuifli  without 
the  riling  afore  and  abafr,  and  to  conltrud  the  hull  in  P"*^'>'ng 
fuch    a    manner    that    the    contents  of   the  fore-body    "  ' 
may  be  duly  proportioned  to  the  contents  of  tlie  after- 
body. ,^  j^J9  ^j 

In  a  ihip  of  war  the  lower  tier  of  guns  ought  to  be  ^^^  the" 
of  a  fufficient  height  above  the  water,  otherwife  it  will  lower  deck 
be  impolfible  to  work  the  lee-guns  when  it  blows  hard,  guns  to  be 
This  property  wdl  be  obtained  by  giving  her  a  long  'i^'ficicntly 
floor-timber,  little  riling,  a  full  midlhip  frame,  light  up-  ^^^^  ^''""^ 
per  works,  and  the  wing  tranfuni  not  too  high  :     And 
in  every  ihip  the  extreme  breadth  ought  always  to  be 
higher  afore  and  abaft  than  at  midlhips.  jg 

A  merchant  fhip,  befides  being  a  faft  failor,  ought  Propertie* 
to  carry    a    confiderahle    cargo    in    proportion  to  its  of  a  mer- 
length,  to  fail  with  little  ballall,  and  to  be  navigated  '^^^^  *'?» 
with  few  hands. 

That  a  ihip  may    take  in  a  confiderahle  carg",    it        ^^ 

Ihould  '^°  '"^^  '» 
a  great  c»r- 
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ftiould  Imve  a  preat  breadUi  and  Jepdi  in  proportion  to  ftanccs,  and  would  contribute  much  to  improve  tLefaHing 
it?  lergtb,  a  full  bottim,  and  a  long  and  flat  flior.  of  fudi  vefkis."  Fiom  wl-.eiice  it  appears,  that  there 
Bui  a  Ihip  of  this  conftiuJlion  will  neither  fail  fad,  nor  would  be  united,  what  h. is  hitherto  been  deemed  irrecon- 
caify  much  fail.  cileable,  the  grca'.etl  poffihlc  liability,  which  is  nearly  a< 
li  a  (liip  be  filled  out  much  towards  the  line  of  float-  the  arei  of  a  tranverfe  feftinn  of  tlie  immerfed  part  of 
ation,  together  with  low  upper  wc.rks,  fhe  will  require  the  l:oJy  at  the  niidflilp  fiame:  ai'.da  body  tiiat  is  broaii 
little  ballaft  :  and  that  Ihip  which  is  ftiff  from  conllruc-  and  (hallow  is  rr.uch  IlifTcr  than  one  of  the  fame  c;ip.'.- 
tion  is  much  better  adapted  for  failing  fall  than  one  city  that  is  narrow  and  deep.  A  fliip  of  tliis  conllru.-- 
which,  in  order  to  carry  the  fame  quantity  of  canvas,  tirn  may  take  in  a  confideiable  cargo  in  proporiion  to 
is  obliged  to  be  loaded  with  a  much  greater  weight:  h;r  fize  ;  but  if  deeply  loaded  will  Uijtfail  fall,  for  then 
for  the  reiillaiice  is  as  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  re-  the  area  cf  a  fedion  of  the  immcrfed  part  at  the  mid- 
moved,  or  nearly  as  the  area  ot'  a  tranfverfe  feiSion  of  fhip  frame  will  be  very  confid^rablc  ;  and  as  the  fails  of 
the  imnnerfed  part  of  the  body  at  the  midflup  frame ;  fuch  a  fliip  mull  necelTarily  be  large,  more  hands  will 
and  a  body  that  is  broad  and  Ihallow  is  much  flilFer  tlierefore  be  required. 

than  one  ot  the  fame  capacity  that  is  narrow  and  deep.  The  lefs  the  breadth  of  a  fliip,  the   fewer  hands  will 

"  The    advantages  (fays  Mr  Gordon)   arc  numerous,  be  neceiTai  y  to  work  lier  ;  as  in  that  cafe  the  quantity 

important,  an.l  obvious.     For  it  is  evident,  that  by  en-  of  fail  will  be  lefs,  and  the  anchors  alfo  of  lefs  weight, 

l.irging,  perhaps  doubling,  the  breadth  uf  vcllels,  and  We  (hall  gain  much  (fays  M.  Bougutr)by  making  the 

forming  their   bi  ttoms    Hat  and    well    furnifhed  with  extreme  breadth  no  more  than  the  fifth  or  fixth  part 

keels,  they  mull,  in  \he  Jiiji  place,  become  much  Ilea-  of  the  length,  if,  at   the   fame  time,    we  diminifh  the 

dier,  roll  little,  if  any,  and  be  enabled  to  catry  greatly  depth  proportionally;  and  likewilie  this  mod  furprllirg 

more  tail,  and  thjt  in  a  better  diredlion,  at  the  fame  circumllance,  that  by  dlminilhing  thefe  two  dlmenlions, 

timi  that  they  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  dlfmafl-  or  by  increafing  the  length,  a  (hip  may  be  made  to  go 

ed  or  overfet,  unlefs  the  mafts  were  of  a  moll  e.xtraor-  fomctimes  as  faft  as  the  wind. 

dinary  height  indeed.     Se:onil!y,  They  would  have  little  In  order  to  obtain  the  preceding  properties,  very  op- 

or  no  occdli;n   for  ballaft,  and  if  any  was   ufcd,  could  pofite  rules  muft  be  followed  ;  and  hence  it  appears  to 

incur  Itfs  danger  from  its  Ih  fting.  Tbii-dlv,  That  there  be  impoffible  to  conftruil  a  fhip  fo  a;  to  be  prlull'ed  of 

would  be  much  more  room  upon  deck,  as  well  as  ac-  them  all.    The  body,  however,  mull  be  fo  formed,  that 

tommodation  below;    the  breadth  being  fo  much  in-  as  many  of  ihefe  properties  may  be  retained  as  polllble, 

ere  ifed  without  any  diminution  of  the  height  above  tlie  always  obferving  to  give  the  preference  to  thole  which 

load-water    line.     Fourthly,    That  they  would  deviate  are  mod  required.     If  it  is  known  what  particular  trade 

much  lefs  from  the  intended  courfe,  and  penetrate  the  the  (hip  is  to  be  employed  in,  thofe  qualities  are  then 

water  muh  eafier  in  the  proper  diredlion  :  for  doubling  principally  to  be  adhered  to  which  are  moll  eirentially 

the  bread  1,  without  any  incrcafe  of  weight,  would  di-  nccedary  for  that  employment. 

m''ni(h  the  depth  or  draught  cf  water  one  half;  and  It  rniy  ealily  be  dcmonllrated  that   fmall  fhlps   will 

though  the  extent    of   the    dlreflly    oppofmg    furface  not  have  the  fame  advantages  as  large  ones  of  a  fimllar 

VI  uld  be  the  f..mc  as  before,  yet  the  vclTel  in  moving  form,  when  employed  in  the  fame   trade  :  for  a  large 

would  meet  with  half  the  former  reliftance  only  :  for  fo  fhip  will  not  only  lail  fafter  than  a  fmall  oae  of  a  limi- 

great  is  the  dllT.rence  between  the  prelluie,  force,  or  lar  form,  but  will  alfo  require  fewer  hands  to  work  lier. 

readion,  of  the  upper  and  the  under  water.     Fifthly,  Hence,  in  order  that  a  fm;dl  (hip  may  polfefs  the  (xvsm^ 

That  they  would  by  this  me.'.ns  be  adapted  for  lying  advantages  as  a  large  one,  the  correfpondlrg  dlmenlinns 

unfupported  in  doclcs  and  harbours  when  dry,  be  ten-  will  not  be  proportional  to  e.ich  otlier.     The  reader  will 

dered  capable  of  being  navigated  in  (hallow  water,  and  fee     in     Chapman's     /Irchltedura    Navalis    Menalotin 

ot  being  benefited  by  all  the  advantages  attending  that  ample  tables  of  the  feveral  dimenfions  of  fliips,  of  dif- 

very  important  circumftance;  and  it  is  particulaily  to  ferent  claffes  and  fizes,  deduced   from  theory  combined 

be  obferved,  that  making  velFels  which  may  be  naviga-  with    experiments.     Tables    of   the  dimenllons  of  the 

ted  in  fliallow  water,  may,    in  many  refpt<5ls,  julUy  be  principal  Ihlps   of  the  Brit  Ih  navy,  and  of  other  (hips, 

regarded  as  a  matter  of  equal  importance  with  increa-  are  contained  in  the  Ship-buUder's  Rcpofitory,  and   in 

fing  the  number  of  harbour*,  and  improving  them,  as  ha-  Murray's  Treatife  on  Ship-building. 

ving  identically  the  (ame  eS'edls  with  regard  to  navica-  ^    .      ■,-,      ^^  .      ,._      ,   „/        r      c/v 

.-    °      .  .,     ^  '       .          ,        ,     ,        i-      ^1  •  1          11*  Chap.  II.     Of  the  different  Plain  of  a  Shtp. 

tion  ;  at  the  lame  time,  that  the  bcnehts  winch  would  re-  j          ji                    j           r 

fu!t  from  fuch  circuniflances  are  obtained  by  this  means  When  it  is  propofed  to  build  a  (hip,  the  propor- 
without  either  expence,  trouble,  o;  inconveniency  :  be-  tional  fize  of  every  part  of  her  is  to  be  laid  down  ;  from 
fides,  it  would  not  only  enable  velfcls  t  ■>  enter  many  ri-  whence  the  frm  and  dimenfions  of  tlie  timbers,  and  of 
vers,  bays,  and  creeks,  formerly  Inacceilible  to  Ihlps  of  every  partlcul.ir  piece  of  wood  that  enters  into  the  con- 
burden,  but  to  proceed  to  (uch  places  as  are  mod  (Iruilllon,  is  to  be  found.  As  a  (hip  has  length, 
land-locked,  where  they  can  lie  or  riue  moll  fecure,  breadth,  and  depth,  three  diflFerent  plans  at  lead  are 
and  with  lead  cxpence  of  men  and  ground  tackle.  As  necelfary  to  exhibit  tlie  form  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a 
ihlps  of  war  would  carry  their  guns  well  by  being  fo  (h'p  :  thtfe  are  ufually  denominated  the  Jl^ecr  plan,  the 
fteady,  there  could  be  but   litth  occafion  for  a   high  half  breadth  iixid  LoJy  plans. 

toplide,  or  much  height  of  hull   above   water;  ;:iid  as  Ths  Jlieer  plan  or  draught,  otherwife   called  the ^/^n 

little  or  no  ballad  would  be  required,  th  r,:  would   be  of  devntion,  is   that  fei5lion  of  the   (hip  which   is  nude 

no  neceffity,  as  in    otiicr  velT.  N,   lor  increaling    their  by   a   vertical   plane   paffing  througli  the  keel.     Upon  elev^ticn 

weight  on    that   account,  and  thereby  preliiug    them  thi>  plan  are   laid  down    the   length    of  the   keel;  the 

deepet  into  the  water.  Thefe  are  very  important  circum-  height  and  rake  of  the  dem  and  llernpod  ;  the  fituatio;i 
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and  height  0/  c!ie  miJfliip  and  other  frames  ;  the  place       Framei,   are  circular  pieces  of  timber  bolted    toge-    nifferent 

of  the  malls  and  channels  ;  the  projsflion  of  the  head  ther,  and  rafed  upon  the  keel  at  certain  diflances,  and   l"'^"'  of" 

a:ul  quarter  gallery,  and  tl)eir  appendages  ;  and  in  a  fliip  to  wliich  the  planks  are  fattened.  A  fr.ime  is  cumpofcd  ^.^ij^'^;,^ 

(■:   war  the  jiolltifcnS  hndidiikicniions  of  the  gun-povi*^- '*f' bh^flaifltshtter,  two  or  tliree  futtncks,  and  a  top-        31 

.Stv.-ial  inaginary  lines,  namely,  the  upper   and  lower  timber  on  each  fide:  which  being  united  logellier,  fonn  Framce, 

height  of  breadth  lines,  water  lines,  &c.  are  alfo  drawn  a  c-ir^ularinclofure,  and  that  whicli  inclofes  the  greatelt  ""*f°" 

...  _....._  -  — *-»  ltd  i,f  a 
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in  this  plan. 


([Jjace  4S  called  the  tirdjhip  or  t/min  frame.     The  arms 


The   ha'f-lresihh  cr Jloor  plan,  or,  Zik  is  frequently    of  thfe  floor-limber  of  this  fran)e  form  a  very  obtufe  ^er,  fut- 
cilled  the /'«-•;  s5;;/fl/  plane,  contains  the   feveral  half-    angle  ;  but  in  the  other  frames  this  angle  decrcafes  with  tocks,  and 
breadths  of  eveiy  frame  i.f  limbers  at  different  heiglus.:    the  diil^nce  cif  the  frame  from  midlhips.     Thofe  floor  top  timber. 
ribb.inds,  water  lines,  &c.  are   alfo  defciibed  on  tnis    irmbcrs    vvliicn    form  very    acute    angles    are    called 
plane.  crutche  .     The  length  of  tlie  midlhip  floor  timber  is  in 

The  loJy  pV.i'n,  or  fi'ane  of /'rojeflion,    is  a  fet'lion  of   general  abou*^  half  the  length  of  tlie  maiaframe.  jj 

the  lliip  at  tiic  mdlliip  frame  orbro,idell  place,  perpcn-        A  frame  of  timbers  iscommonly  formed  by  arches  Sweeps  of 
I'icuiar  to  the  two  former.  The  fereral  breadths,  and  the    of    circles  ca'led' /tp.>j^.  \  There    are    generally  five  the  feveral 
pinicular  .'brm  ot  eveiy  frame  of  timbers,  arc  delcribed    fwefps :  ijt,  'thvjla->r-_^;y>\;  which  is  lini^ed  by  a  lirte  T""*  "^  * 
on  th's  plane.     As  the  two  iiJesofa  (hip  are  finiilar  to    in  the  body  plim  peipcirJicular  to  the  plane  cf  eleva-   ""''^'' 
e.ich  oher,  i'r  is  therefore  iinncoelTary  to  lay  down  both  ;    tion,  a  l.tlle  abovc^1le  t.'eel  5  acd  t!ie  height  of  this  line 
hence  thifianies  contairied  between  the  m.iiff  fr.ime  and    ab<ive  the  ketl  at  the  niiJUiip  fiame  is  culled  the  *-</,^ 
tl.c  ftem  ;ire,  defiiibed  on  one  ;fide  of  the  middle  line,  tii^'../Tiie  upi»er  p.irt-Q(^i\_av<:h  forms  the  head  of 
commonly  on  the  right>liand  (5de,  andthe  after  frames    tlie  floor  timber.     21J,    TheJozLVr  Irtadih  Jii'eep j  the^ 
are  defcrlbeJ  on  tlie  other  fide  of  that  line.     \.'      <,        centre  of  which' is  in  the-Iine,  rteprefenttng- the  lowibH 

Se\'er.il  lines:  ^re  delqib'ed  en  thefev.plaiies,\ih  ord^ir  Ijeight  of 'breadth,     3^,  'Ttfj  ,rehn.iiikg  Jivcfp.'' /T'^  :\ 
the  irore  read>ly<,_to  allift  in.  the  f.  rmalwn  of  the  lin^-    ivvte^  joins  the  two  former,  '  <^'itEqip."iiiterlj^iTg  feif 
bers  !  the  principal  of  i^hich  are,  the  following:  ther  ;  and  mikes  a  fair  curve  frons  the,  lower  he>ghtic/f 

Tlie  tjp-timlerl'::^^  i^Cp*^  nftHUX»gi:^Cte<SfeW4J-iteM'-'^,*°  '^^  riling  line.  '  If  a-  lirrfigllt' line ji  drjArti  _ 
the  fh  p  at  each  tiniberS:^  ^^'•^•^'  ^  '^^^trom  the  upper  eJije  of  the  keel  to  toucfrthe  bacU  f)fi 

The  lop-t:.Ti''er  Lalfbre^^^Th-^tier  ii>  a  Teffltm-of  -the  'the  floor  fweep,  the  term  of  the  midlhip  frame:  beWv) 

f.iip  at  tlie  he'ght  of  the  top-timber  hue,   perpendicular    tlie  lower  lieight  oi    bie.iddi  uiU  be   obtained. 4 

lo  the  plane  ot  eievaiion.  'Tht  uppir  breadth  fweep  ;  the  centre  of  which  is  in  the 

The  hc:^h!  of  hre.idth  lines,  are  two  lines  named  the  line  reprefenting  the  upp«r  height  of  breadth  of  the 
upper  and  hiu.r  heights  of  breadth.  Thefe  lines  are  tiaiber.  This  fweep  delcribed  upwards  forms  the  lower 
deicribed  on  the  plane  of  elevation  to  determine  the  J5art  of  the  top  timber,  j'/j.  The  top  timber  fweep  is 
h.e-ght  of  the  bioadelt  part  of  the  thip  at  each  timber  ;  ■  that  '^Tiich  forms  the  hollow  of  the  top-timber.  This 
and  being  defcribcd  in  the  body  plan,  limits  the  height  hollow  is,  however,  very  often  formed  by  a  mould,  fo 
and  breadth  of  eadi  frame  at  its  broadelt  part.  ..m^laced^  |tc^tc^j:h  the  upper  breadth  fweep,  and  paf 

I\T.;in  haflrca..th,  is  a    feftion  of  the    fiiip    at  "the    through  the  point  limiting  the  half  breadth  of  the  toj 
hroadefl  part,  perpendicular    to  the  flieer    plan,    and   timber. 

leprcfen:;.  the  greatell  breadth  at  the  outfide  of  every        The  main  frame,  or  as  it  is  ufuallyf  ailed  ^fa, 
limber.  denoted  by  the  character  @.  Tlic  timbers  beforenJem^ 

Water  I'wcs,  arc  lines  fnppofed  to  be  defciibed  on  the    flat  are  marked  A,  B,  C,  &c.  in  order  ;  and  thofl 
h)lfm  of  a  Ihip  wlien  afli^at  by  the  furface  of  water  ;    de;.d-flat  by  the  figures  i,  2,  3,  &c.     Ti;e  timbers   a^ 

':  lines,  or  that  delcribed  by   jacent  to  dead-flat,  and  of  the  fiine  dinienfims  neaily",  T 
nttenj-when  Ibfficiently  load-   are  diflinguifbed  by  the  characters  (A),  (B),  vS:c.  ani^    " 
,4  line.      According  as  the    ( i ).    [2),  &c.     That  part  of  the  ihip  aha't  the  main 
ill  rife  higher  out  of  the  water ;    frame  is  called  l)xii  after  body  i  and  that  btfore  It  tlie 
.,iies  will  be  f.iimcd.      II  flie  \rc  fore  b-jdy. 

All  timbers  are   p 
il:in.      Tlmfp  rimher*;  whole  DlAneHtiri 

ill  be  rcpielented  by  ftraight  wh  ife  planeb  are  inclined  to  it  ait  calicl  csuled  timbers 
-  in  the  body  plan  ;  otherwife         The  rijing  line,  is  a  curve  drawp.  in  the  llieer  plan,  at 

!>re.'.dth  plan,  thefe  lines  are  tlie  heigtits  of  the  centres  of  tlie  floor  fweepa  in  tlic 

''    <  i  li.e 'Ivp  at  the  heiglu  body  plan.     As,  however,   this   line,  if  drawn    in  this 

J   iiiCer  1  1  in.     In  or-  manner,  would  extend  beynnd  the  upner  li«e  ol'  tliC  ti- 

;,   t^/L  ,  .ire    ulually   drawn  in  gure,  it  is  therefore  ufually  fo  drawn  that  its  h)V.-er  part 

may   touch  the  upper  edge  of  the  Iceel.     This   is  pcr- 

are  curves  c.ii  a  fliip's  bottom  by  llie  in-  formed  by  taking  the  heiglits  of  eashol  the  centies  in  the 

ttrfefsicn  cf  a  jime  irclined  to  the  plane  of  elevation  ;  body  plan,  trom  the  height  of  the  tdntre  ofthefweepof 

iind  aic  denomina'cJ  d'uigtmal  or  hsrizw.'.cd,  according  dead-flat,  and  letting  them  olF  on'  khe  correfponding 

14  they  are  meafurcd  n]'on  the  dio;"-r.al,  nr  in  a  direc-  timbers  in  the  llieer  plan  from  thej  upper  edge  of  the 
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Different  The  rifir.g  of  the  flotr,  h  a  curve  drawn  in  the  flieer 
Plans  nf  a  p];,n,  at  the  height  of  the  enJs  of  the  floor  timbers. 
,J^:^,  It  is  limited  at  the  main  frame  or  dead  flat  by  the  dead 
riiing,  and  in  flat  fhips  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  keel  for 
fome  timbers  afore  and  abaft  the  midlhip  frame  ;  for 
which  reafon  thefe  timbers  are  (.dWeJ^u/t  ;  but  in  (harp 
fhips  it  rifcs  gradually  from  the  main  frame,  and  ends  on 
the  ftem  and  port. 

Cutting  down  line,  is  a  curve  drawn  on  the  plane  of 
elevation.  It  limits  the  d^pth  of  every  floor  timber  at 
the  middle  line,  and  alfo  the  height  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  dead  wood  afore  and  abaft. 

Timber  and  room,  or  room  and  fpace,  is  the  di^ance 
between  the  moulding  edges  of  two  timbers,  which  muft 
always  contain  the  breadih  ot  two  timbers  and  an  inter- 
val of  about  two  or  three  inches  between  them.  In 
forming  the  timbers,one  mould  ferves  for  two,  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  one  being  fiippofed  to  unite  with  the  aftlide 
of  the  other,  and  fo  make  only  one  line,  which  is  called 
the_/5xn/  of  ike  tmbers. 
Principal  If  order  to  illuftrate  the  above,  and  to  explain  more 
pieces  that  particularly  the  principal  pieces  that  compoie  a  (hip,  it 
compofe  vvill  be  nece(rary  to  give  a  defcription  of  them.  Thefe 
pieces  are  fiT  the  moll  part  reprefented  according  to  the 
order  cf  their  difpolition  in  fig.  i.  Plate  CCCCLIV. 

A,  Rcprefents  the  pieces  of  the  keel  to  be  fecurely 
bolted  together  and  clinched. 

B,  The  fternpoft,  which  is  tenanted  into  tlie  keel,  and 
conneifled  to  it  by  the  knee  G. 

E,  The  back  of  the  poft,  which  is  alfo  tenanted  into 
the  keel,  and  fecurely  bolted  to  the  poft  ;  the  intention 
o'i  it  is  to  give  lufficient  breadth  to  the  poll,  which  fel- 
dom  can  be  got  bruad  enough  in  one  piece.  C  is  the 
falfc  poft,  which  is  fayed  (b)  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
fternpoft. 

C,  The  ftem,  in  two  pieces,  to  be  fcarfed  togetlier. 
The  ftem  is  joined  to  the  fore  foot,  which  makes  a  part 
of  both. 

H,  The  apron  in  two  pieces,  to  be  fcarfed  together, 
and  fayed  on  the  inlide  of  the  ftem,  to  lupport  the  fcarf 
thereof;  and  therefore  the  fcarf  of  tlie  apicn  muft  be  at 
fome  dillance  from  that  of  the  ftsm. 

I,  The  ftcmfon,  in  two  pieces,  to  fupport  the  fcarf  of 
the  apron. 

D,  The  beams  which  fupport  the  deck  ;  and  F  the 
knees  by  which  the  beams  are  faftened  to  the  fides  of 
the  ftiip. 

K,  The  wing  tranfom :  it  is  fayed  acrofs  the  ftern- 
poft, and  bolted  to  the  head  of  it,  and  its  extremities 
are  faftened  to  the  falhion  pieces.  L,  is  the  deck  tran- 
fom, parallel  to  the  wing  tranfom.  M,  N,  Two  of  the 
lower  tranfoms  :  thefe  are  faftei'ed  to  the  fternpoft  and 
falhion  pieces  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wing  tranfuni. 
Q,  The  knee  whiih  (iftens  the  tranfom  to  the  (hip's 
fiue.  And,  O,  The  fa(hionpiece,  of  which  there  is 
one  on  each  fide.  The  keel  of  the  fa(hion  piece  is  con- 
nedted  with  the  dead-wood,  and  the  head  is  faftened  to 
the  wing  tranfom. 

R,  S,  Brcaft-hooks  :  thefe  are  fayed  in  the  Infide  to 
the  ftem,  and  to  the  bTw  on  each  fide  of  it,  to  which 
they  are  faftened  with  proper  bolts.     There  are  gene- 
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rally  four  or  five  in  the  hold,  in  the  form  ofch.i:  m  ir5:-  ttifcront 
ed  R,  and  one  in  the  form  of  that  mark.d  S,  into  which  P'^";"'' ' 
the  lower  deck  planks  are  rabbeted  ;    Tiicre  is  al.o  on;  ^^',^ 
immediately  under  the  haufi  holes,  a.,  i  anodier  und,-r 
the  fecond  deck. 

T,  The  rudder,  wh^ch  is  joined  to  t!ie  fternpoft  by 
the  rudder  irons,  upon  which  it  ti.r  is  round  in  the 
googings,  fattened  to  the  ftcnipoft  fir  lh.it  purpcfe. 
There  is  amortife  cut  in  the  head  of  the  rudder,  into 
which  a  long  bar  is  fitted  called  the  tdUr,  and  by  which 
the  rudder  is  turned. 

U,  A  floor  timber  ;  it  is  laid  acrofs  the  keel,  to 
which  it  is  faftened  by  a  bolt  through  the  middle. 
V,  V,  V,  V,  The  lower,  the  fecond,  th:rd,  and  fourth 
futtocks.  W,  W,  'i'he  top  timbers.  Thefe  r.  prefent 
the  length  and  fcarf  of  the  feveral  timbers  in  tlic  mid- 
lhip  frame. 

X,  Tlie  pieces  which  compofe  the  kelfon.  They 
are  fcarfed  togeilier  in  the  fame  ni.inner  as  the  keel,  and 
placed  over  the  middle  of  the  fl  )or-timbers,  being  fco- 
red  about  an  inch  and  a  half  down  upon  each  fide  of 
them,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure. 

Y,  The  feveral  pieces  of  the  knee  of  the  head  ;  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  fayed  to  the  ftem,  and  its  keel  is 
fcarfed  on  the  head  of  the  forefoot  It  is  faftened  to 
the  bow  by  two  knees,  called  cheeks,  in  the  form  of  that 
reprefented  by  Z  ;  and  to  the  ftem,  by  a  knee  called  a 
Jiandiird,  in  the  form  of  that  maikcd  0. 

a.  The  cathead,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  fide 
of  the  bow,  projeifling  fo  far  as  to  keep  the  anchor  clear 
of  the  (hip  when  it  is  hove  up. 

b.  The  bits,  to  which  the  cable  is  faftened  when  the 
ftiip  is  at  anchor. 

d.  The  fide  counter  timbers,  which  terminate  the  Ihip 
abaft  within  tlie  quarter  gallery. 

e,  e.  Two  pieces  of  dead  wood,  one  afore  and  the 
other  abatt,  tayed  on  the  keel. 

P'g.  2.  is  a  perfpe(fHve  reprefention  of  a  (hip  fra- 
med and  ready  for  the  planking  ;  in  which  A,  A  is  the 
keel  ;  B,  the  fternpoft  ;  C,  the  ftem  ;  K,  L,,  IvI,  the  tran- 
foms  ;  F,  F,  F,  F,  F,  F,  the  ribbands. 

Chap.  III.  Containing  Pre'iminary  Prohletns,  &c. 

The  general  dimenfions  of  a  fliip  are  the  length, 
breadth  and  depth. 

Toafcertain  thofe  dimenfions  that  will  beft  anfwer  Pro,  .r- 
the  intended  purpofe  is,  no  doubt,  a  problem  of  confi-  tio::al  >li- 
derabla  difficulty;  and,  from  theory,  it  tn.iy  be  Ihown,  mffio^* 
that  there  are  no  determinate  proportions  fubfifting  be-      ^  ^ ''' 
tween  the  length,  breadth  and  depth,  by  which  thefe  -^^  \^  ,„. 
dimenfions  may  be  fettl;d  ;  yet,  by  combining  theory  ferrtdfrom 
and  praiftice,  the  proportional  dimenfions  may  be  ap-  theory 
proximatedto  pretty  nearly.  cemhined 

As  (hips  are  conftruae'd  for  a  variety  of  different  T '''  P"'*'" 
purpofes,  their  principal  dimenfions  mult  therefore  be 
altered  accordingly,  in  order  to  adapt  them  as  nearly 
as  po{fi'.)le  to  the  propofed  intention ;  but  fince  there  is 
no  fixed  rt,ind.ird  whereby  to  regulate  thefe  dimenfions, 
the  methods  therefore  introduced  are  num'ron  ,  ind  in 
a  great  mjafure  depend  upon  cuft  )m  and  fancy. 

With,  regard,  however,   to  the  proportional   dimen^ 
3  B  2  fii.s. 


(b)  To  fay.,  is  to  join  two  pie-^es  of  timber  toget'ier. 
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fions,  tl:cT  pcrl'.iips  may  be  inferred  from  the  circle. 
Tlius,  ifthe  e.artiiic  breadth  be  nnJc  c<iual  lo  the  dia- 
meter, the  length  at  the  load  water  line,  or  the  diftance 
between  the  labbcts  at  the  (lem  and  poll  at  that  pl.ice, 
may  be  made  equal  to  the  circumference  ot  the  lame 
circle  ;  and  the  depth  of  the  liold  equal  to  the  radius,  the 
upper  works  being  continued  upwards  according  to  cir- 
cnmllar.ces.  A  Ihip  formed  from  ihele  dimcnfions,  with 
a  bottom  more  or  Icfs  full  according  as  may  be  judged 
neccffary,  will  no  doubt  anfwer  the  propofed  intention. 
Nevertbtlefs,  one  tr  other  of  thele  dinienfions  may  be 
varied  in  order  to  gain  fome  elFential  property,  which  the 
trade  that  the  vedel  is  intended  for  may  require. 

The  following  hmts  are  given  by  Mr  Hutchinfon  f 
towards  fixing  luks  for  tlic  bell  conllruaion  of  Ihips 
bottoms. 

1.  "  I  would  recommend  (fays  he),  to  prevent  fliips 
bottoms  from  hogging*  upwards  amidlliip,  to  have  the 
fore  and  after  pan  of  their  keels  deep  enough,  that  the 
upper  part  may  be  made  to  admit  a  rabbet  ior  the  gar- 
board  (Ircak,  that  the  main  body  and  bearing  part  of 
the  Ih-ps  bottoms  may  be  made  to  form  an  arch  down- 
wards in  their  length,  fuppofe  with  the  fame  Iheer  as 
their  bends,  at  tlie  rate  of  about  2  Inches  ior  every  30 
leet  of  tlie  extrefne  length  of  the  keel  towards  the  raid- 
Ihip  or  main  frame,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  crown 
of  the  arch  ;  and  the  lower  part  of  [he  keel  to  be  made 
firalv^hr,  but  laid  upon  blocks  fo  that  it  may  form  a  re- 
<mlar  convex  curve  downwards  at  the  rate  of  an  inch 
Rr  every  %o  feet  of  the  extreme  length  of  the  keel,  the 
loweft  part  exa^ly  under  the  main  irame  ;  which  curve, 
I  reckon,  is  only  a  lufiicient  allowance  for  the  keel  10 
l)ecome  llraight  below,  after  they  are  launched  afloat, 
by  the  prclfure  of  the  water  upwards  againil  their  floors 
amidlhip,  which  caufcs  their  tendency  to  hog.  And 
certainly  a  ftraight  keel  is  a  great  advantage  in  falling, 
as  v.-ell  as  to  fuppon  them  when  laid  upon  level  ground 
or  en  llraight  blocks  in  a  repairing  dock,  without  taking 

damage. 

2.  "  As  fquare  fterned  lliips,  from  experience,  are 
found  to  anlwer  all  trades  and  purpofes  better  than 
roimd  or  pink  lieined  iliips,  1  would  recommend  the 
f.ne  p.irt  of  the  ftcrnpoll  on  account  of  diawing  the 
tv^ter  lines  in  the  draught,  only  to  have  a  few  inch.s 
r;..l;e,  that  the  after  pait  may  Hand  quite  upright  per- 
pendicular to  the  keel :  and  for  the  rake  of  the  Item  I 
would  propofe  the  rabbet  for  the  hudding  ends  for  the 
entrance,  and  bows  fiom  the  keel  upwards,  to  form  the 
fimC  curve  as  the  water  line  from  the  Hem  at  the  har- 
pin  towards  the  main  breadth,  and  the  bows  at  the  har- 
'v'.n  to  be  formed  by  a  iweep  of  a  circle  of  half  ihe  three- 
iouvths  of  the  main  breadth  ;  and  the  main  tranfom  to 
be  three-fourths  of  the  main-breadth  ;  and  the  buttocks, 
at  the  load  or  failing  mark  aft,  to  be  formed,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  bows  at  the  harpin,  with  a  fweep  oi  a 
circle  of  half  the  three-fourths  of  the  main  breadth,  to 
extend  juft  as  far  from  the  Hem  ;md  ftern  poft  as  to  ad- 
mit a  refuilar  convex  curve  to  the  main  frame,  and  from 
liiefe  liown  to  the  keel  to  form  regular  convex  water- 
lines,  without  any  of  thofe  unnatuial,  hdlow,  concave, 
ones  either  in  the  entra.xe  or  run  ;  which  rules,  in  my 
opinion,  will  agree  with  the  main  body  of  tlie  fliip, 
whether  (lie  is  defigncd  to  be  built  full  for  burden  or 
fh.np  below  for  fai'inT. 

3.  "  This  rale  for  raking  die  ftern  will  admit  all  the 


water-lines  in  the  fhip's  entrance  to  fotm  convex  curves 
all  the  way  from  the  ftem  to  the  midlhip  or  main  frame, 
vhich  aiifwers  much  better  for  failing  as  well  as  making 
a  Ihip  more  eafy  and  lively  in  bad  weather.  And  the 
bows  ihould  flange  off,  rounding  in  a  circular  form 
from  the  bends  up  to  the  gunwale,  in  order  to  meet  the 
main  breadth  the  fooner,  witli  a  fweep  'f  half  the  main 
breadth  at  the  gunwale  amidfiiips  ;  which  will  not  only 
prevent  them  greatly  from  being  plunged  under  water 
in  bad  weather,  but  fprcad  the  Handing  fore-iigging  the 
more,  to  fupport  ihefc  maleiial  malls  and  fails  forward 
to  much  greater  advantage  than  in  ihofe  over  fliarp 
bowed  lliips,  as  has  been  mentioned.  And  as  the  fail- 
ing trim  ot  lliips  in  general  is  more  or  lefs  by  the  (tern, 
tills  makes  the  water-lines  of  the  entrance  in  pr 'portion 
the  fliarper  to  divide  the  pnticles  of  water  the  eafier, 
fo  that  the  fliip  may  prefs  through  it  with  the  leaft  re- 
finance. 

4.  "  The  run  ought  to  be  formed  fhorter  or  longer, 
fuller  or  Iharper,  in  proportion  to  the  entrance  and  main 
body,  as  the  Ihip  is  defigned  lor  burden  or  failing  faft. 
The  convex  curves  of  the  water  lines  ihould  lelfen  gra- 
dually irom  the  load  or  failing  mark  aft,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  downwards,  till  a  fair  flraight  taper  is  foiTn- 
ed  from  the  after  part  of  the  floor  to  the  lltrnpoft  be- 
low, without  any  concavity  in  the  water  lines  ;  which 
will  not  only  add  buoyancy  and  burden  to  the  alter 
body  and  run  of  the  lliip,  but,  in  my  opinion,  will  help 
both  her  failing  and  (leering  motions ;  for  the  preffure 
of  the  water,  as  it  clofcs  and  riles  upon  it  to  come  to 
its  level  again,  and  fill  up  that  hollow  which  is  made 
by  the  fore  and  main  body  being  preifed  forward  with 
fail,  will  impinge,  and  aA  with  more  power  to  help  the 
fhip  forward  in  her  progreffive  motion,  than  upon  thofe 
unnatural  concave  runs,  which  have  fo  much  more  flat 
dead  wood,  that  mult,  in  proportion,  be  a  hindrance 
to  the  ftern  being  turned  fo  ealily  by  tlie  power  of  the 
helm  to  fteer  the  ihip  to  the  greateft  advantage." 

Many  and  various  are  the  methods  which  are  employ. 
ed  to  dtfcribe  the  fevcral  parts  of  a  fhip.  In  the  fol'ow- 
ing  problems,  however,  thofe  metlinds  only  are  given 
which  appear  to  be  moft  ealily  applied  to  praflice,  and 
which,  at  the  fame  time,  will  anfwer  any  propofed  pur- 
pofe. 

Prob.  I.  To  defcrihe  in  the  plane  of  elevation  the 
fhcer  or  curvature  of  the  top-timbers. 

Let  QR  (fig.  3.)  be  the  length  of  the  fliip  between 
the  wing  tranfom  and  tiie  rabiiet  of  the  ftem.  'Hien 
fince  it  is  generally  agreed,  efpecially  by  tlie  French 
conftru^ors,  that  the  broadell  part  of  th.-  Ihip  ought 
to  be  about  one-twelfth  of  the  length  before  the  main 
frame  or  dead  fiat  ;  therefore  make  R0  equal  to  five 
twelfths  of  QR>  and  0  will  be  tlie  ftation  of  the  main 
frame  :  fpace  the  other  frames  on  the  keel,  and  from 
thefe  points  let  perpend'culars  be  drawn  to  the  keel. 
Let  @P  be  the  height  of  the  ihip  at  the  main  fi  ame, 
VF  the  height  at  the  aftermoft  frame,  and  RK  the 
height  at  the  Hem.  Through  P  draw  EPL  paral- 
lel to  the  keel ;  defcribe  the  quadrants  PGI,  PMN,  the 
radius  being  P0  ;  make  PH  equal  to  EF,  and  PO 
equal  KL,  and  draw  the  parallels  GH,  OM :  Divide 
GH  fimilar  to  0C,  and  OM  fimilar  to  0R.  Through 
thefe  points  of  divlfion  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  EL, 
and  the  feveral  portions  of  thefe  perpendiculars  contain- 
ed between  ILL  and  the  arch  will  be  tlie  rifings  of  ihe 

top. 
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top  timber  line  above  EL.     A  curve  drawn  through       Thefe  rules,  it  is  evident,  are  variabls  at  plcaf.iie:  and  Prelim.u"- 
thcfc  points  will  form  the  top-timber  line.  any  perlon  acquainted  with  the  firft  principles  of  mathe-     ry  Pio- 

Thi.  line  IS  more  eafily  drawn  by  means  of  a  curved    matics  may  apply   calculation   to  End  the- radii  of   the      ^''^''"• 
or   bent  nihr,  fo  placed    tliat  it  may  touch  ihe  three    feveral  fweeps.  '--'->.  -^p/ 

points  r,  P,  and  K.  Prob.  V.     To    dcfcribe  the    main   frame  or  dead- 

Prod.  II.  lo  defcribe  the  Item.  flat. 

llclcm,       Let  K  (fif-  3-)   l>^  the  upper  part  of  the  ftcm,  thro'       This  frame  is  that  which  cont.iins  the  creatcft  fnare,  nf  ,■' 
which  dr.-.w  Kb  parallel  to  the  keel,  and  equal  to  twice    and  the  particular  form  of  each  of  t)ie  other  fninies  dc-  .  liJlhi. 
KR:     Throuj^h  the  termination  of  the  wales  on  the   pends  very  much  on  it.    If  the  (hip  is  intended  to  c-rry  fr^nic." 
ftem  draw  TW  parallel  to  QR.     'Jlicn  from  the  centre  a  great  burden  in  piroponion  to  her  piir.c'.p:*!  dirii-n- 
S,  with  the  dillaiice   SK,  delcribe  an  arch:     Take  an    fions,  this  frame  is  made  very  full  ;   but  it   fliei^intend- 
extent  equal  to  the  neare.l  dilla,.ce  between  the  paral-   ed  to  fall  faft,  it  is  iifu.dly  made  fliarp.     Iknce  aiifcs 
lels  WT,  Qll;  and  find  the  point  W,  fiich  that  one   diverfity  of  opinions  refpeaing  its  form;  each  c  irftiuc- 
point   of  the   coir.p.)fs   being   pl.iced  there,    the  other  tor  uliiig  that  whicli  to  him  appears  preferable.     In  or- 
point  will  juft  touch  tiie  neareft  part  of  the  above  arch  ;   dcr   to  live  repetition,    it  is  judged  pio;-er  to  explain 
and  from  this  point  as  a  centre  defcribe  an  arch  until  it   certain   opeiations  wliioh    ni.ce(rarily  eiitcr  i  uo  all  the 
meets  the  keel,  and  the  fleni  will  be  formed.  different  methods  of  conftructmg  this  frame 

Pkob.  III.  To  defcribe  the  llerr.poft.  In  l])e   plane  of  the  upper  fiJe  of  the  keel  p-oduced.  G.natl 

itndpoft.       Set    off   QV    (fig.    ^)   lor    the    rake  of   the    pod:   draw  the  line  AB  (fig.  5.)  equal  to  the  propof.d  bieaJlh  Kcccpt* 
draw   VX  perpendicular   to    the  ketl,    and    equal  to  of  the  Ihip  ;  bifea  AB  in  C,  and  draw  AD,  CE    and  f'"  '^•''■^"- 
the  height  of  tlie  wing  tranfoni,  join  QX,  and   it  will  BF,  perpendicular  to  AB      Then,  fmce  the' t-.v.)' fides  """^ '' 
repeient  the  aftfiJe  of  the  port.  of  a  ihIp  are  fimilar,  it  is  therefore  thou-Iit  fufficien-   to 

^j  pROB.  IV.  T.  ■  d.-fcrihe  the  half  breadth  line.  dsfcribe  the  h.df  of  e.icli  frame  between  Uic  mai  1  fr  ime 

Main  half  Let  MN  (fig.  4.)  be  the  given  length  :  M;ike  N(g)  and  the  ftem  on  one  fiJe  of  the  m  ddle  line  CE,  aad 
trcadth  equal  to  five-l'vtlfths  ot  MN  ;  draw  the  line  0P  per-  the  half  of  each  of  thofe  be!"ore  ihe  m.iln  frame  on  the 
,liae.  pendlcular  to  MN,  and  equal  to  the  propofed  extreme   otlirr  fide  of  it.     Tlie  tirft   half  is  called  the  afrer^o^v 

h.ilf  breadth.  Let  ME  be  the  round  att  of  the  Hern  and  the  other  the  fore-hody.  The  after-body  is  ccrn- 
or  wing  tr.infom  ;  make  EO  perpendicular  t.>  MN,  and  monly  defcribed  on  the  kit  fide  of  the  middle  line- 
equal  to  the  given  ha  f  breadth  ai  the  Hern,  which  is  and  the  fore  body  on  the  right  fide  of  it :  hence  the 
generally  between  two  thirds  ard  three  f.uiths  of  the  line  AD  Is  called  the  7?,.^ /iw  of  the  ./^r'b'dv,  and 
main  half  breadth  ;  and  dcfcribe  the  arch  MO,  the  BF  the  fide  line  of  the  fore  body.  Make  AD  and  BF 
centre  of  which  is  in  the  middle  line.  Space  the  frames  each  equal  to  the  height  of  the  Ihip  at  the  ma'n  frame 
(A),  A,  B,  &c.  and  ( I ),  i,  2,  fee.  From  the  ctnre  Make  AG,  BG,  and  AH,  BH,  equal  to  the  lower' and 
0,  with  the  radius  0P,  <iefcribe  the  q't:;drant  PRS  ;  upper  heights  of  breadth  refpeitively,  taken  from  the 
defcribe  alfo  the  quadr.ii:t  PCT.  Through  the  point  Iheer  plan.  Let  I  I  be  the  load  waier  li-ie,  or  line  of 
O  draw  ORU  parallel  to  ilN  ;  divide  the  Hraight  line  floatation  when  the  (hip  is  loaded,  and  KK  the  heiglt 
KU  (imilir  to  M(J^  ;  and  through  thefe  points  of  di-  of  the  rifini;  line  of  tlie  floor  at  this  frame.  M.ike'  CN 
vifion  d.aw  lines  perpendicular  to  MN,  and  meeting  CO,  each  equal  to  half  the  length  ot  the  floor  timber' 
the  arch.  Transfer  thefe  lines  to  llie  correipondent  a  ;d  N,  O,  will  be  the  heads  01  the  fl  jor  timber,  thro'* 
Irames  each  to  each,  and  a  curve  drawn  through  the  whicli  draw  perjiendiculais  to  A 15.  Make  C  in  E  »; 
extremities  W'U  rtprefei  t  that  part  of  the  fide  c  .main-  each  e-jual  to  halt"  ihe  thicknefs  of  the  llernpr-ft,  and  C  «' 
ed  between  the  main  frame  and  ti,e  Rein.  Again,  thro'  En,  equal  to  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftcrn.'and  join' 
Q,  the  e.T'r  mity  of  the  foremoll  ("rame,  dr;iw  QV  pa-   mm,  n  n. 

ralicl  toMN.  Or  make  PV  a  fourth  or  third  part  of  Method  I.  Of  defcriling  a  main  frame.— V\OTr\  the 
PU,  according  iis  it  is  intended  to  make  the  (hip  more  centre  a  (tig.  5.),  in  the  lower  breadth  line,  defcribe 
or  lefs  full  towaids  the  bow.  D'vide  VC  ftmllar  to  the  lower  breadth  Aveep  C,  e  ;  make  N  i  equal  to  the 
g)C  ;  thiough  thefe  points  draw  iin;s  perpendicular  to  propofed  radius  of  the  floor  fweep,  and  tiom  the  cei.tie 
MN,  and  tcrnimaling  in  the  qu  idrantal  arch  :  Transfer  b  delctribe  the  floor  fueep  N/.  Let  the  radius  of  the 
thefe  lines  to  the  correfponding  limbers  in  the  fore  part,  reconciling  fweep  be  A^,  equal  to  r.bont  the  half  c.f 
and  a  curve  drawn  tl;rough  tlie  e.xtreine  points  will  li-  AC;  then  make  A  h  equal  to  N  ^,  and  A  m,  equ.dto 
niit  that  p:rrt  of  the  (iiip's  iidec<;ntained  between  P  and  G<i.  Now  from  the  centre  a,  with  an  ex'cnt  equal  to 
Q.  Continue  the  curve  to  the  next  timber  at  X.  From  g  m,  defcribe  an  arch,  and  from.  t!ie  centre  b,  with  the 
C>_draw  QZ  perpendicular  to  QX ;  make  the  angle  extent  ^ />,  defcribe  an  arch  inteife(rti.;g  the  former  in 
.ZiNQ^cqual  to  ZQN,  and  tlie  po;nt  Z  will  be  the  cen-  c,  wlilch  will  be  the  centre  of  the  reconcilInT  fv  eep  ef. 
tre  of  the  arch  forming  the  bow.  Remark,  if  it  is  pro-  Join  N  m,  by  an  Inverted  cm  ve,  the  centre  oi^which  may 
poled  that  tiie  breadth  of  the  fl)lp  at  tlie  frames  adj.i-  be  in  the  line;^  N  produced  downwards  ;  or  it  mj\-  be 
cent  to  the  m.'.in  frame  fhall  be  eq.ial  to  the  breadth  at  joined  by  two  curves,  or  by  a  flraight  line  if  theic  is 
the  mainframe;  in  this  cafe,  the  centres  cf  the  qua-  little  rifing;  and  hence  the  lower  port  of  the  main  frame 
drantal   arches   will  be  at  the  points   of  interfeftion  of   will  be  defcribed. 

thefe  frames  with  the  line  MN  ;  namely  at  (A)  and  ( i ).  In  order  to  form  the  top  timber,  rrake  F  i  equal  to 
Alfo,  if  the  height  of  the  fiiip  at  the  frames  (A)  and  fuch  part  of  the  half  breadth,  agreeable  to  the  prop,,. 
(1)  is  to  be  the  fame  as  at  dead  flat,  the  quadrantal  fed  round  of  the  fide,  as  one-fsventh  ;  jomi  Hi,  i,i:d 
arches  in  fig.  3.  are  to  be  defcribed  from  the  points  of  make  k  i  equal  to  about  tvo-thiids  of  H  i :  make  liie 
imerieiaion  of  thefe  frames  with  the  line  EL.  an^le  H //  equal  to;H/j  and  from  the  cer.tre  /at  ifs 
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diftancs  /  H  defcrPjs  Uie  arch  H  ;' ;  and  'Vom  the  cen- 
tre 5,  tlieinwrfcaionof/i  and   i  1"  produced,  defcribe 
,  the  arch  /  /•,  and  the  top  timber  will  be  formed. 

JIi.  To  Jijiribe  amain  frame  of  an  intei  me.Hflte  capacity, 
th'it  it,-i.cthlr  'tlijiat  nor  tooJharp.—DWxdi  the  line  AX 
(fig.  6),  which  limits  the  head  ot  the  floor  timber,  into 
three  equal  parts;  and  make  ab  equal  to  one  of  them. 
Divide  the  line  (/B,  the  perpendicular  dillance  between 
the  load  water  line  and  die  pl.ine  of  the  upper  fide  of 
t!ie  keel,  intoTeven  eqnal  parts  ;  and  fet  off  one  of  thefe 
parts  from  d  to  r,  and  from  c  to  m.  Let  GH  be  the 
lower  deck,  join  G  vi,  and  produce  ic  to  q.  Draw  the 
rtra^ight  line  V  a,  bife^  it  in  n,  and  from  the  points 
«,  a,  defcribe  arches  with  the  radius  G  q  interfeaing  each 
other, in  P,  whxh  will  be  the  centre  of  the  arch  n  a. 
'I'he  centre  of  the  arch  V  n  is  found  by  defcribing  arches 
dovvn\^*rds  with  the  fame  radius. 

;|With  an  extent  equal  to  once  and  a  half  of  B  e,  de- 
fcribe .irches  from  the  points  h,e,  iriterfeaing  each  other 
in  A,  and  from  this  point  as  a  centre  defcribe  the  arch 
e  b;  make  a  I  equal  to  dm,  and  join  Am,  A  /.  Then, 
in  order  to  reconcile  two  arches  fo  as  to  make  a  fair 
curve,  the  centres  of  thefe  arches,  and  of  the  points  of 
contaa  mud  be  in  the  fame  ftraight  line.  H^ence  the 
point  h  will  be  the  centre  of  the  arch  dm,  and  0  the 
centre  of  the  arch  a  L  The  arch  /m  is  defcribed  from 
the  centre  A.  ,  r 

To  form  the  top  timber,  fet  back  the  tentli  part  ot 
the  half  breadth  from  K  to  S  upon  the  line  of  the  fe- 
C(ind  deck  ;  then  with  an  extent  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  breadth  defcribe  an  arch  through  the  points 
S  and  H,  the  upper  height  of  breadth.  Again,  make 
MI  equdl  to  the  dtth  part  of  the  half  breadth  ;^  defcribe 
an  arch  of  a  ci'cle  through  the  points  S  and  T,  taking 
the  diae;on-.il  GB  for  the  radius.  As  this  arch  is  in- 
verted "in  refpea  of  the  arch //S,  the  centre  will  be 
without  the  figure.  Hence  one-half  of  the  main  frame 
is  formed,  and  the  other  half  is  defcribed  by  fimilar 
operations. 

Remark  This  fiame  may  be  made  more  or  lefs  full 
by  altering  the  feveral  radii. 

III.  To  defcribe  a  m:u)i  frame  of  a  circular  form. — 
Let  the  feveral  lines  be  drawn  as  before  :  Then  make 
O  a  (fig.  7.)  equal  to  the  half  breadth  G  a,  and  from 
the  centre  a,  with  the  radius  G  a,  defcribe  the  arch 
bQ  cO.  Letd  be  the  head  of  the  floor-timber,  and 
d  x'the  rifing.  Alfume  the  point  /  in  the  arch,  ac- 
cording^ to  the  propofed  round  of  the  lecond  futtock, 
and  defcribe  the  arch  df;  the  centre  of  which  may  he 
found  as  in  the  former  method  :  from  the  centre  a,  with 
the  didance  a  d,  defcribe  the  arch  d  c  O  ;  make  dc 
equal  to  one-third  of  i^  O,  and  the  angle  ^/c/j  equal  to 
cdkf  and  from  the  centre  h  defcribe  the  arch  d  c.  The 
inverted  arch  c  O  may  be  defcribed  as  before. 

IV.  To  defcribe  a  very  full  mainfrarae. — Let  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines  be  drawn  as  before :  let  b, 
fig.  8.  be  the  floor-head,  and  b  x  the  rifing.  Divide  G  c 
into  two  equal  parts  in  the  point  d,  and  upon  c  (/de- 
fcribe the  fquare  d  bac,  in  which  infcribe  the  quadrant 
dca.  Divide  the  linei  d  into  any  number  of  equal  parts 
in  the  points  O,  N,  M,  L,  and  dra'v  tlie  lines  'Lm,  Me, 
N«,  O  ^,  perpendicular  to  db.  Divide  the  line  G  C, 
the  depth  of  the  hold,  the  rifing  being  deduced,  into 
the  fame  number  of  equal  parts  in  the  points  E,  F,  L  K, 
end  make  the  lines  E  />,  F  7,  Ir,  K  s,  in  the  frame. 
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equal  fo  '.lie  line-.  Ob,  N /,  M',  Lot,  in  the  fquarts  each  Prelimina- 
to  eacM  rc'pertively  ;  and  through   the  points  G, /,?. '".    ry  l'r»- 
s,  b,  deiciibc  a  curve.  Tlie  remaining  parts  .)f  the  fi'iw 
may  be  defcribed  by  the  piccoding  n'cthods. 

V.  To  defcribe  the  mainframe  of  a  fliip  int.  nded  to  be  a 
fafl  foilir.  The  principal  lines  being  dtawn  as  before, 
let  the  length  of  the  floor-timber  be  cq'uil  to  half  the 
breadth  of  the  (hip,  and  the  rifing  one-fiflii  or  one-fix'h  of 
the  whole  lengtli  of  the  fl^or-timber,  which  lay  off  from 
y  to  E,  fig.  9.  Through  the  p.  int  E  draw  the  line  T  x 
perpendicular  to  GC,  anvl  d  E  perpendicular  to  A  G. 
Join  T  d,  which  bileiff  in  B,  and  draw  BF  perpendicu- 
lar thereto,  and  meeting  CG  produced  in  F,  from  the 
centre  F,  at  the  diftance  FT,  defcribe  the  femicircle 
T  d  D.  Divide  GT  into  any  number  of  paits,  V\V, 
&c.  and  bifecl  the  intervals  D  V,  DVV,  &c.  in  the 
points  X,  Z,  &c  ;  then,  from  the  centre  X,  with  the 
extent  XV,  defcribe  the  femicircle  D  b  V,  interfering 
AG  in  b.  Let  VP  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  GT, 
and  i  P,  perpendicular  to  AG,  and  the  point  of  inter- 
fecflion  P  will  be  one  point  through  which  the  curve  is 
to  pafs.  In  like  manner  proceed  for  the  others,  and  a 
curve  drawn  through  all  the  points  of  interlecf  ion  v/ill 
be  part  of  the  curve  of  the  mainframe.  The  remain- 
ing part  of  the  curve  from  E  to  Y  will  be  compofed 
of  two  arches,  the  one  to  reconcile  with  the  former  part 
of  the  curve  at  E,  and  the  ether  to  pafs  through  the 
point  Y,  the  centre  of  which  may  be  found  by  any  of 
the  preceding  methods.  In  order  to  find  the  centre  of 
that  which  joins  with  the  curve  at  E,  make  TR  equal 
to  the  half  cf  GU,  and  join  ER,  in  which  a  proper 
centre  for  this  arch  may  be  eafily  found. 

The  portion  G  i  E  of  the  curve  is  a  parabola,  whofe 
vertex  is  G  and  parameter  GD. 

For  G  D  :  G  A  :  :  Ob:  GV  bj'  condruaion. 

Hence  DG  X  GV  =  G  i%  which  is  the  equation 
for  a  paiabola. 

VI.  To  defcribe  a  main  frame  of  a  middling  capaiity. — 
Let  the  length  of  the  floor  timber  be  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  breadth  of  the  fhip.  Make  O  d,  fig.  10.  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  floor  timber,  and  draw 
the  perpendicular  dc  equal  to  the  rifing,  and  divide  it 
into  two  equal  parts  in  the  point  e.  Defcribe  an  arch 
through  e,  and  the  extremity  a  of  the  floor  timber,  the 
radius  being  equal  to  the  half  breadth,  or  more  or  lefs 
according  to  the  propofed  round  of  the  floor  head. — 
Then  with  the  radius  O/,  half  the  length  of  the  floor 
timber,  dei'cribe  the  arch  e  Y. 

Draw  /  m  perpendicular  to  OA  :  bilba  A  n  in  p, 
and  draw  the  perpendicular/!  y.  From  the  middle  of. 
A  p  draw  the  perpendicular  r  s,  and  from  the  middle 
of  A  r  draw  the  perpendicular  /  v.  Make  n  z,  pg, 
each  equal  to  I  n  :  make  the  diftances  p  y,  r  b,  each  " 
equal  to  «^  ;  r  F,  <  E,  each  equal  to  ab  ;  and  /  x  equal 
to  flE.  Then  a  curve  drawn  through  ti  e  points  a,  z,  y, 
F,  X,  T,  will  form  the  under  part  of  the  midfhip  frame. 

We  fhall  finifli  thefe  methods  of  defcribing  the   main 
frame  of   a  fliip  with  the    following   remark  irom   M.   . 
Vial  du   Clairboibf.     "  It  feems   (lays   he)   that  they  fXrchit^ 
have  alfcaed    to   avoid    (Iraight  lines  in  naval  architec- '"'"'-'  ^*' 
ture;  yet,  geometri-.-ally  fpeaking,  ic  appear^  that  a  main  '""'T- 
frame  formed    of  ttraighr   lines  will   have  .vith  the  ad- 
vantage and  fimplicity  overotheib."     To  illultrate  this, 
draw  the  llraight  line  M  N  (fig.  9.)    in  fuch  a  manner 
that  tlie  mixtiliiieal  fpace  M  ad  may  be  equal  to  tl>e 
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■  mixtiline;d  fpace  D  N  V.  Hence  the  capacity  of  the 
main  frame  i'oimed  by  llie  ftraight  lines  MN,  NY  will 
be  equal  to  that  of  tlie  frame  formed  by  the  curve  M  a 
D  Y  ;  and  the  frame  formed  by  the  ftraight  lines  will 
for  the  moft  part  be  always  more  fu.'"cep:ible  of  recei- 
ving a  bow  tliat  will  eafily  divide  the  fluid.  It  is  alfo 
evident,  that  ih;  caigo  or  ballaft,  being  lower  in  tlic 
frame  formed  of  ftraight  lines  than  in  the  other,  i:  will 
ihcrcfoie  Ije  more  advanlagi-'oufly  placed,  and  will  ena- 
ble the  fliipto  carry  more  fail  (c)  ;  fo  that  having  a  bow 
equally  well  or  better    formed,  fhe  will  fail  fader. 

Pros.  VI.  To  dcfcribe  a  ftcrn  having  a  fquaretuck. 

Let  AB  (fig.  11.)  b;  the  middle  line  ot  the  port, 
and  let  CD  be  drawn  parallel  thereto  at  a  dilVance 
equal  to  half  the  thickncfs  of  the  poft.  Make  CE 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  lower  part  of  the  falliion- 
piece  above  the  keel :  make  CT  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  extremity  G  of  the  tranfcm  above  the  plane  of  the 
keel  produced,  ;ind  CH  equal  to  tlie  height  of  the  tran- 
fom  on  the  poll,  HT  being  equal  to  above  one-ninth 
or  one-tenth  of  GT,  and  defcribe  the  arch  GH,  ihe 
centre  of  which  will  be  in  BA  produce  J  :  make  EK 
equal  to  five-twelfths  of  E  F  :  through  K  draw  KL 
perpendicular  to  CD,  and  equal  to  LK  ;  ai.d  with  an 
extciit  eqiif.l  to  EL  defcribe  ihe  arch  EL.  Make  GI 
equal  to  the  half  of  ET,  and  from  tlie  centre  I  defcribe 
the  arcli  GM,  and  draw  ihe  reconcilin  j;  curve  ML. — 
Let  the  curve  of  thi  falhion-piece  be  produced  upwards 
to  the  point  reprcfenting  t!ie  upper  hetgl:t  of  breadth, 
as  at  O.  Make  ON  equal  to  the  height  of  the  top- 
timber,  and  BN  equal  tothe  halt-breadth  at  that  pli.  e, 
and  join  ON.  Through  N  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
counter,  let  arches  be  defcribed  parallel  to  GH.  The 
tafferel,  windows,  .-'.id  remaining  part  of  the  llern,  may 
be  finilli:d  agreeable  to  the  fancy  of  the  aitilt. 

Ill  fig.  J  2.  the  pr- j.-i5iion  of  the  ftern  on  the  plane  of 
elevati'jn  is  laid  down,  the  method  of  doing  which  is 
obvious  from  infpe>;H()n. 

If  the  tranfom  is  to  round  .nft,  then  fince  the  fafhion 
pieces  are  always  fided  llraight,  their  planes  will  in- 
terfeft  the  (Leer  and  floor  planes  ii  a  ftraight  line.  Let 
G^  (fig.  14.)  he  the  intcrl'ciflion  of  tlie  plane  of  the 
f ilhicn-piece  with  the  floor  plane.  From  tiie  pointy 
draw  g  W  perpendicular  to  j^  M  :  make  y  i  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  tuck,  and  \V  if  being  joined  will  be  the 
iutcrfefcion  of  the  plane  of  the  faihion-piece  with  the 
fheer  plane.  Let  the  water  lines  in  the  (heer  plane  pro- 
duced meei  the  line  AV  in  the  points  a,  j,/',  and  draw  the 
perpendicu]arsjtf,yi,M.  From  the  points  a,  j,/j,  (fig.  14.) 
draw  lines  paiallel  to  G^  to  interfcifl  each  correfpond- 
ing  water  line  in  the  floor  plane  in  the  points  3,  2,  I. 
Fr' m  the  p"in's  G,  3,  2,  i  in  the  floor  plane  draw 
lines  perp  ndicular  to  ^  M,  intcifccl  ng  the  water  lines 
(rig.  13)  in  ih;  points  G,  3,  2,  1  ;  and  through  thefe 
points  defcribe  the  curve  G  3  2  i  I;  and  WG  3  2, 
I  i  will  he  the  projection  of  the  plane  of  the  falhion- 
piece  or.  the  llie-'r  plane.  Through  the  points  G,  3,  2, 
1  (rig.  13)  draw  tlie  lines  GF,  3  A,  2  .S,  i  H,  per- 
penJicular  to  W  t ;  and  make  the  lines  WF,  a  A,  j  S, 
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IH,  equal  to  the  lines^G,  a  3,  j    2,  fj   i    (fig.    14.)  Prelim  liu- 
lefpeflively,  and  WFASH  /  will  be  the  true  f\iim  of    fy  P'o- 
ihe  pl.ir.eof  the  ait  fide  of  the  f.ilhion-picce.     AVhen  it     ^'«''u^ 
is  in   its  proper  pofitior,  the  line  VVF  will  be  in  the  ^■^"~'"'~' 
fame  plane  with  the  (lieer  li..e  ;  the  line  «  A  in  the  fame 
plane  with  the  water  line  a  3  ;  the  lire  /  S  in  the  fame 
plane  with  the  water  line  j  2  ;  and  the  hne  /,  H  in  lijc 
fame  pl.ine  with  the  water  line  Ai.  Jf  lines  bedrawn  from 
thelcvcral  points  of  initrfeftioii  of  the  water  hnes  wiih 
the  rabbet  of  tlie  port  (fig.  13.),  peipendlcular  to^M, 
and  curved  lines  being  diawu  from  ihefc  points  to  G, 
.<?.  2>    •    (fig-  M-)   refpcdlively,  will  give  the  form  and 
dimcnfions  of  the  tuck  at  the  leveral  water  lines, 

Prob.  VII.  To  bevel  the  lalhion-piece  of  a  fquare 
tuck  by  water  lines. 

As  the  fnfliion-piece  both  rakes  and  cants,  the  planes 
of  llie  water-lines  will  therefore  intcrfecl  it  higher  on 
the  aft  than  on  the  fore-fide  :  but  before  the  lieightson 
the  fore-fide  can  be  found,  the  bteadth  of  the  tiiri'ier 
mull  be  determined  ;  which  let  be  l>  11  (fig.  15.)  Tlie.n 
as  it  cants,  the  breadth  in  tlic  dircflion  of  the  water- 
lire  will  exceed  the  true  brcadlh.  Ill  order  to  find  the 
true  breadth,  from  the  aftfiJe  of  the  faPtiiuii-piece  as 
direfled  in  the  laft  problem. 

Let/ 5  (fig.  13.)  be  the  a''t  fide  cf  the  rabbet  on 
tlie  ouilide  of  the  poft,  WM  the  common  leaion 
of  the  plan  of  the  faihlon  p  ece  and  the  ftiterplan. 
Befoic  this  laft  line  can  be  determined,  the  leveral 
water-lines  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  mull  be  d:awn  parallel 
to  the  keel,  which  may  reprelent  fo  many  tranloms  — 
Let  thefe  water  lines  be  formed  ind  ended  at  the  aft- 
fide  of  the  rabbet,  as  in  fig.  14.  where  the  rounds  alt  of 
the  feveraltianfoms  are  defcribed,  Imting  the  curves  of 
the  water  lines.  N(iw  the  line  WM  mull  rake  fo  as 
to  leave  room  f i  r  half  the  thickntfs  of  the  poft,  at  the 
tuck  :  in  order  to  vhich,  produce  V/_f  to  r  ;  make  rg 
half  ihe  thickne.'s  of  the  poft  ;  tlir.iugh  r  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  g  M  to  interfedl  g  G  in  i  :  then  with  the  ra- 
dius r  b,  fiom  X  the  point  of  the  tuck  as  a  centre,  de- 
fcribe an  arch,  and  draw  the  line  AVM  juft  to  touch  the 
back  of  that  arch. 

The  line  WM  being  drawn,  let  any  point  k  in  it 
be  alTumed  at  pUa  ure  :  from  k  draw  iy  perpendicu- 
lar to  _^  M  :  throui'hv  draw  v/ (lig.  14.)  p^irallel  to 
g  G,  itjtei feeling  the  line  M/  drawn  perpe'idicular  to 
^  M  in  the  pointy.  From  M  draw  M  /'  perpeiuliciil.ir 
tojiy;  and  frcm  y  draw  y  n  perj-.endicular  to  WM  (lig. 
13.)  Make  Mn  (fig.  15)  equal  to  M/  (fig.  14.); 
then  MI  (fig.  15.)  being  equal  toj'  k  Jrig.  13),  join  n  I, 
and  tlie  angle  m  M  will  be  the  bevelling  10  the  horizontal 
plane.  Again,  make  M.-,  M/(fig.  15.)  refpecllvely  equal 
to^H  (fig.  13.)  and  M/(lig.  14.),  and  join  z/;  and 
the  angle  M  z  /  will  be  the  beveling  to  the  fhcer  plane. 

The  bevcll  ng  being  n  iw  found,  draw  the  line  a  b 
(fij.  15.)  p.irailel  to  3  »,  a  3  or  ^  n  being  tlie  fcant- 
ling  ot  the  '.inibcr.  Then  n  x  will  he  the  breadth  of 
the  timber  on  the  horizontal  plane,  and  %e  its  breadth 
on  the  ftiecv  plane,  and  a  c  what  it  is  within  a  fqu.ire. 

Now  as  the  lines  g  Q,  a  i,  s  i,  h  x^ y  i,  repicfent 

the 


(c)  It  is  not  a  general  rule,  that  lowering  the  cargo  of  a  fliip  augments  her  ftability.  This  is  dcmonflrated  by 
the  Chcval  cr  de  B.irda,  in  a  work  puVlifLed  by  M.  de  Goimpy  upon  this  fubje^.1.  See  alfo  Z-V/V.AVi .'/«,(•  i\\;^ 
nale ^r  M.  Viaiiu  Clcirbjis,  p.  25. 
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rr.umlna-  the  aft  fide  of  tl'.e  fifhion-pi^e  on  the  hcri/ontal  plane  weea  th»  points  L  and  Abeliig  equ:il  to  the  excefs  ot  Prelimina- 
ry Pro-     (lU.  i  +  .\,  dottecH-nes  nwv  bedriwn  pjr.nllel  to  tKm  f.ie  prcj.aiim  of    the    point    A    beyond    that    ok  B     "7  Pro- 
'''':2^toTepref;nt  the  fo;e-fiJe.   making   «  .>:    (fij.   15)  »''«  ("o-  *°-^  ^^''^^  C  K  (;'g.  18.)  perpendicular  to  AM,  ^'!^ 
^'^""^  p;rpendicii!ar  diitaiice   bdtwleen  the  lines  reprc.cnting  aiiJ  ili,.ke  the  angle  KvJM  equal  to  about  25   devices, 
f.ire  and  ah  fides  of  the  ijlhion-ivece.     By  thefc  lirics  and  CN  will  be  the  projection  iii  the  i.illiion-piece  on 
J^iini  the  fore-lide  of  the  fajliion-rie'^c  in  the  fame  man-  the  tioor-pUnc.  Make  Ah  (tig;  ^ig.)  equal  to  AB  (tig. 
v:r  as  the  alt-fiJo  was  foiifeJ.   T.ie  water  lines  on  the  i?-)     Divide  it   into  four  equ4,  p<trts,  and  draw  the 
forWide  ot  the  &Une  of  tWfalhion-piecemiia,  however,  perpendiculars  AF,  CH,  Di,  UK,  and  BG.     Make 
-   -    •            *     -             '^'         ■-           •     •■           '    cd  A  I' equal  to  CM,  and  UG  equal  to  MN,  and  draw 

the  curve  FlilKG,  having  a  Iftfe  curvature  than  tlie 


\: 


be  firft  drawn  in  fig.  13.  jthus  :  Dra-v  the  lines  eb, 
parallel  to  \y  M,  '^and  wljife  perpemJicular  dillan 
tiierefore  maiTrhi^  eq"u7il~l6|a<:  arid  %c  ('fig.    15-) 


ances 
re- 


eq'uTiTfita 
a  lini  par 

^ -..  where  ItjJel ... 

iwater'linc.    '  Dtaw-a  lin*^' parallel  to  a  A  through  the 
Aiint  where  the  tburth  watdr  line  interfeils  the  line  c  d  ; 


,jli)eaively.    ' |)raw  a  lini' pkrallcl  to    WF  (fig.    13-) 
throu'^h  ihe-^tnrwhereltjJe  line  <r </ interfeifls  the  filtfi 


Tmces 
-fih,  -and 

a  curve  defcrlbed  througliThe  points  5,  3,  2,   i,  where 


heother  water  lines.  The 
is  now  to  be  described  by 
es,  obfetving  that  the  dif- 
ftic-feto^_i=ol6  the  line 
-ifT^TIiefiJrmer.  cafe  ;  and 
whs 


falhion-picce  ol  the  fqnaie  XmC^  s  c p-^  n.  Make  MO, 
Ml',  MC^ equal  to  CH,  Dl.l^nd  EK  refpeaively. 
Divide  AL.  (fig.  18)  into  toi|r' equal  part^j  .and  to 
thele  points  ot  divifion  draw  cur\^es  through  the  points 
O,  P,  Q,  fo  as  to  partake  partly,  of  the  curvature  01 
A  i  C  E  \iid  paitly  of  tiiai  of  JLINF,  b^ut  moft  of  the 
curvature  ^'  tliat  to  wiiich  tilii  propoi'ed  curve  is 
ncarell ;  and^iicncc  the  foini  of  tl^  ftvcra)  tranfonu  will 
be  obtaiiied.       \,  I ..  S,/.. 

In  order  to  repr_eTettt-tbe--t(:  5]^_o£  th^4^'^"-P'c<^2 
on  the  plane  iif  projedion,  nmBe  tlie  lines  AF,  CG, 


il^efe  dilfaDces  r£ach.lo».wJll-reprelent    the  fore-fide  DH,  EI,  and  BK  (^fig.  17.)  refpeaively  equal  to  the 

of  the  falliion-piece.  I  perpendicular  dTftance  of  rhe'ptrir.is-C,^,  P.t^and  N. 

'  The  reareit  diilance  between  tli^  points  y,  3,  2,  t.  From  the  line  AN  (fig.  18.),  and  through-the  extremities 

■  and  the  aft  fide  of  thsValhioo^piebe  is- what  the  bevelling  o*  thele  lines,  draw  the  curve  FGHIlv,     _; 

is  beyond  the  fquare  when  both  ftock  and  tongue  of        It  .remanis  to  lay  down  the   projeSfidn  ofthe  faftiion- 


the  bevel  are  perpendicular  to  the  timber.  Make  M^ 
(fig.  16.)  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  timber,  aijd  M  5 
equal  to  the  perpendicular  diftance  of  the  point  5 
(ng.  13.)  from  the  aft  fide  cf  die  fafhion-piece,   and 


piecfe  on  the  plane  of  elevation.  In  ofder  to  which,  di- 
vide the  line  AB,  fig.  20.  (equal  to  AB,  fig.  17.)  into 
four  equal  part.',  and  through  the  points  of  divifion 
draw  the  perpendiculars  AF,  CG,  DH,  EI,  and  BK  ; 


join  5  p.     In  like  mtnner  proceed  with  tlw  others,  aad     makeAF  (fig.  20.)  equal  to  the  perpendicular  diftance  of 


1  the  btvellings  at  thele  parts  will  be  obtained  ;  but,  in 
'xirder  to  avoid  confufion,  the  perpendiculars  4,  3,  2, 
•ij!(fig.  13.),  inftead  of  being  laid  off  from  M  (fig.  16.), 


the  point  C  from  the  line  BL  (fig.  18.)  Inlike  manner 
make  the  lines  CG,  DH,  EI,  and  B  K  (fig.  20.)  refpec- 
tivel}^equal  to  the  perpendicular  difkmces  of  the  points  / 


\Sefe  fetoffl'rom  points  as  far  below  Mas  the  other  ex-  O,  P,Q,  and  N,  from  the  line BL  (fig.  18.);  and  a  curve/ 
HitSfiBiities  of  the  lines  dr^TO  from  thefe  points  are  below  drawn  tlnough  thele  points  will  be  the  projeftion  <>f  t)»6" 
•Itljf^Roint/.; 


'PRdv^VIII 

"fpOOp, 

lame  manner  that  the 


-^©-the-ftern-poft  iruthe 

iloor  timbers  arefaftened  to  the 


falhion-piecfe^n  the  plane  of  elevation. 

a"TO^nd--      Prob.  IX.^<[^:defcribe  the; intermediate fj^ 

---  --■'■"    "  the' after  bo jy.  

For  this  purpcfe  the  niTdfkip  stnrdTTern  frames  mud 
bedrawn  in  the  plane  of  proje^ion.  As  the  mam  iframe 
contains  the  greatell  capacity,  and  the  llern  frame  is 


that  having  the  leaft,  it-heircr  fellouiijhat  the  form' 
and  dimenlions  of  the  intermediate  fiiani?5  wilj  be  be- 


keel,  and  have  a  rifing  called  the  fight  firrilar  to  the  ri- 

flag  of  the  flofcr-timbcrs.     The  upper  tranl'om  is  called 

the  luing   tranfoni,   the  next  the  dcci  tranfom,  and  die 
— OlliLi  J  \\lCJif,  fcco , !,  an!  r'.;- /  tranfoms,  in  order.    The  ..tween  theie|  each'  frame,  howevef.-pAnai^mg  moftN  of 

the  form  of  that  ti' uiiicli  it  is  neareS".  ^y 

Let  ACDE  ^lig.  21.)  be  the  main  frame  on  the 
plane  of  prcje<ffi!  n, and  FGH  the  llem  frame  ;  and  let 
there  be  any  convenient  number  of  intermed'ate  frames, 
as  nine.  Draw  the  floor  ribband  CF,  and  the  breadth 
ribband  GD. '    Divide  the  cujrves  CD,  FG,  each  into 


tt^n^jm  ti.i,  a  roiuid  aft  and  a  found  up  :  the  round 
;ck  tra.if.'m  is    the    fame  as  that  of  the 

rhe  fafliion-piece  of  a  fqn.ire  tucJ^*nft  be  firft  de- 
fcribed,  together  with  the  thiee  adjacent  frames,  by  the 
method  t  j  ue  e.splained.     The  part  of  the  Rem  above 


tranfom  is  to  be  defcrihed  in  the  faine  mariner    the  fame  number  of  equal  parts,  asthree.in  th«  points 
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K,  M  ;  L,  N  ;'and  draw  the  jecond  and  third /bbands 
KL,  MN.  In  ordetjo  dividei  thefe  rjbtw^i.  i'o  as  to 
form  fair  curves  in  dilierfeiit  feflions.T various  methods 
have  been  propofed.  One  \of  yie  bed  of  thefe,  being 
that  which  is  chiefly  employeB:^y  the  French  conlfruc- 
tors,  is  by  means  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  which  is 
confirufled  as  follows. 


'as  before,  and  may  therefore  be  omitted  in  this  place. 
The  part  below  the  keel  of  the  f  illucn-piece  is  alfo  the 
fame  in  b:th  cafes.  Let  fig  17.  r-picfent  the  lalhion- 
piece  of  a  fquare  tuck,  and  the  three  adjriivng  fiames. 
Divide  the  interval  A  B  into  fcnr  eqaal -parts  rnr  The 
points  C,  D,  E,  and  drav/  the  perpendicular,  AF,  CG, 
D  H,  E  I,  and  B  K:  thefe  will   be  portions  of  water 

lines  anfwering  to  the  feveral  tr-.uifoins.  Draw  the  line  ME   (fig. 

Let  theli;  water  lines  be  defcribed  on  the  floor  plan    produced  toward^  E  :  lake  Ml 
(.n^.  u;.),  in  whicii    ABC    reprelcn's  the  wing^tfan-"  extent  ;  make    I,   2   cqu.irfdj 

fwni.  Delcnbe  the  a;  rh  /- C  to  reconcile  the'curves  equal  to  five  time^,  and  3,  4  equal  tt.  fcven  times  the 
Ab  and  CE.  Let  LFG  be  the  wa-er-line  anfwering  above  extent ;  and  continue  this  diwlion  to  E,  always 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  ialhion-piece,  the  diftance  be-    increafing  by  two,  until  there  be  as  many  points  as  there 

I  are 


2.),  limited  at  M,  but 
equal  to  any  convenient 
hrice   that  extent,  2,  3 
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blems. 


S     H     I     P  -  B     U 

are  frames,  including  the  main  and  (lein  frames.  l!p. 
on  ME  defcribethe  equilateral  triangle  M8E,  and  draw 
,  lines  from  the  vertex  S  to  each  point  of  divifion  ;  then 
the  lire  SM  will  be  that  anfwering  to  the  main  (rame, 
and  SE  that  correfponding  to  the  pod  ;  and  the  other 
lines  will  be  thofe  anfwering  to  the  inlennediaie  fi  ames 
in  order. 

Let  fig.  23.  be  the  projection  of  part  of  the  ftern  on 
the  plane  of  elevation,  together  with  the  eighth  and 
ninth  frames.  From  the  points  L,  N,  G,  (fig.  21.) 
draw  the  lines  LO,  NP,  GO,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel.  Make  AB  (fig. 
23.)  equal  to  AF  (fig.  21.),  and  draw  the  water  line 
BCD.  Draw  the  line  BC  (fig.  22.)  fo  that  it  may  be 
parallel  to  the  bafe  of  the  triangle,  and  equal  to  CD 
(fig.  23  ),  which  produce  indefinitely  towards  H.  Mal;e 
BD  equal  to  BC  (fig.  23.),  and  draw  the  dotted  line 
SD  (fig.  22.)  The  ribband  FC  (fig.  21.)  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  triangle,  fo  that  it  may  be  parallel  to  the 
bafe,  and  contained  between  the  line  MS  and  the  dot- 
ted line  SD.  Let  c/reprefcnt  this  line  ;  ihen  transfer 
ihefeveral  dlvifions  from  cf\.c>  the  ribband  CF(fig.  21.), 
and  number  ihcm  accordingly.  Again,  make  EF  (fig. 
23.)  equal  to  LO  (fig.  21),  and  draw  the  water  line 
FGH;  make  BF  (fig.  22.)  equal  to  FG  (fig.  23.), 
and  draw  the  dotted  line  SF  ;  apply  the  fecond  ribband 
LK  to  the  triangle,  fo  that  the  extremity  K  may  be 
on  the  line  SM,  and  the  other  extremity  L  on  the  dot- 
ted line  SF,  and  making  with  SM  an  angle  of  about 
624  degrees.  Let  i  /  be  this  line,  and  transfer  the  divi- 
fions  from  it  to  the  ribband  IvL.  In  like  manner  make 
IK  (fig.  23.)  equal  to  NP  (fig.  21.),  and  draw  the  wa- 
ter line  KLM.  Make  BG  (fig.  22.)  equal  to  KL  (fig. 
23.),  and  draw  the  dotted  line  SG  ;  then  the  ribband 
MN  is  to  be  applied  to  the  triangle  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  its  extremities  M  and  N  may  be  upon  the  lines 
SM,  SG  refpeiflively,  and  that  it  may  make  an  angle 
of  about  68  degrees  with  the  line  SM  ;  and  the  divi- 
fions  are  to  be  transferred  from  it  to  the  ribband  MN. 
The  fame  procefs  is  to  be  followed  to  divide  the  other 
ribbands,  obferving  to  apply  the  fourth  ribband  to  the 
triangle,  fo  that  it  may  make  an  angle  of  86  degrees 
with  the  line  SM  ;  the  fifth  ribband  to  make  an  angle 
of  65  degrees,  and  the  fixth  an  angle  ol  60  degrees  with 
the  line  SM. 

The  quantities  of  thefe  angles  are,  however,  far  from 
being  precifely  fixed.  Some  conllruif>ors,  in  applying 
the  ribbands  to  the  triangle,  make  them  all  parallel  to 
its  bafe  ;  and  others  vary  the  meafures  of  thefe  angles 
according  to  fancy.  It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  a 
different  method  of  dividing  the  bafe  of  the  tiiangle  is 
ufed  by  fome.  It  is  certainly  proper  to  try  diiferent 
methods  ;  and  that  is  to  be  preferred  which  bell  anfwers 
the  intended  purpofe. 

Befide  the  frames  already  mentioned,  there  are  other 
two  laid  down  by  fome  conftrudlors  in  the  fereral  plans, 
called  balance  frames.  The  after  balance  frame  is  placed 
at  one  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  Ihip  before  the  ftern- 
poft  ;  and  the  other,  commonly  called  the  looffratm.,  at 
one  fourth  of  the  fliip's  length  aft  of  a  perpendicular  to 
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the  keel  from  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern.  Let  the  doued  Prcllmina- 
linc  at  X,  between  the  fifch  and  fix:h  fiamcs,  (fig.  83.)  ry  IVo. 
be  the  place  of  the  after  balance  frame  in  ti;e  plane  of 
elevation.  Then,  in  c  rder  to  lay  down  this  frame  in  tlie 
plane  of  projedion,  its  reprelentation  muft  be  prtvioufly 
drawn  in  the  tri.mgle.  To  accomplifli  this,  draw  ihe 
line  SV  (fig.  22.)  fo  that  the  intcinal  5V  may  have  the 
fame  ratio  to  5  6  (fig.  22.)  that  5  X  has  to  5  6  (fig. 
23.)  (p).  Then  the  ftveral  points  in  the  ribbands  in 
the  plane  of  projeiSion  anfwering  to  this  frame  are  to 
be  found  by  means  of  the  triangle  in  the  fame  manner 
as  before. 

The  loof  frame  is  nearly  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as 
the  after  balance  fiamc,  or  rather  of  a  li'.tle  greater  ca- 
pacity, in  order  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  part 
of  the  Ihip  may  be  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  midlhip 
frame.  Hence  the  loof  frame  may  be  eafily  drawn  in 
the  plane  of  pr(>jei5lion,  and  hence  alfo  the  c  ther  frames 
in  the  fore  body  may  be  readily  defcribed. 

Prob.  X.  Todefcribe  the  frames  in  the  fore  body. 
Draw  the  middle  line  of  the  (lem  AB  (fig.  24.)  ; 
make  AC,  BD  each  equal  to  half  the  thicknels  of  the 
flem,and  draw  the  line  CD;  defcribe  alio  or.e  half  cf 
the  main  frame  CEFGHI.  Let  cE,/F,  »G, /6H,  be 
water  lines  at  the  heights  of  the  ribbands  on  the  main 
frame  ;  alio  let  a  be  the  termination  of  the  floor  ribband, 
and  b  that  of  the  breadth  ribband  on  the  ftcm.  Divide 
the  interval  a  I  into  three  equal  parts  in  the  points  c,d, 
and  draw  tlie  ribbands  aE,  cF,  dO,  and  bYi.  M.ike 
c'hfk,  gl,  hm  (fig.  24.)  equal  to  ei,  ft,  g  I,  hm 
(fig.  21  )  refpe<ffively,  and  draw  the  curve  C  i  k  I m, 
which  will  be  the  projection  of  the  loof  frame.  Or  fince 
it  is  necelfary  that  the  capacity  of  the  loof  frame  Ihould 
be  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  after  balance  framt , 
each  of  the  above  lines  may  be  increafed  by  a  propor- 
tional part  of  itfelf,  as  one  tenth  or  one-twentieth,  as 
may  be  judged  proper. 

Conflrucl  the  triangle  (fig.  25.)  in  the  fame  manner 
as  fig.  22.  only  obferving,  that  as  there  are  fewer  frames 
in  the  fore  than  in  the  .ifter  body,  its  bafe  will  therefore 
be  divided  into  fewer  pans.  Let  there  be  eigiit  frames 
in  the  fore  body,  then  there  will  be  eight  divifions  in 
the  bafe  of  the  triangle  befide  the  extremes. 

Let  fig.  26.  reprefent  the  flem  and  part  of  the  fore- 
body  in  the  plane  of  elevation,  and  let  O  be  the  place 
of  the  loof  frame.  DiviJe  the  interval  4,5  (fig.  25.) 
fo  that  4,  5  may  be  to  4Z  as  4,  5  to  4,  o  (fiif.  26.), 
and  draw  the  dotted  line  SZ,  which  will  be  the  line  de- 
noting the  loof  frame  in  the  triangle. 

Draw  the  lines  AB,  CD,  EF,  GH  (fig.  26.)  paral- 
lel to  the  keel,  and  whofe  perpendicular  dillances  there- 
from may  be  equal  to  Ca,Cc,  C  </,  CI,  (fig.  24.)  tlie 
interfections  of  tliefe  lines  with  the  rabbet  of  the  fteriH 
namely,  the  points  I,  K,  L,  M  will  be  the  points  of 
termination  of  the  feveral  ribbands  on  the  rtem  in  the 
plane  of  elevation.  Divide  8  A  (fig.  2J.)  fo  that  8  B, 
8  C,  8D,  and  8  E,  may  be  refpeflively  equal  to  BF, 
DK,  FL,  and  HM  (fig.  26.),  and  draw  the  dotted 
lines  SB,  SC,  SD,  SE  (fig.  25.)  Apply  the  edge  of 
a  Hip  of  card  to  the  firft  ribband  (fig.  24.),  and  marfc 
3  C  thereoB 


(d)    U  is  evident,  from  the  method  ufed  to  divide  the  bafe  of  the  triangle,  that  this  proportion  does  not  agree 
eza6tly  viththe  conftruftion  :  the  difference,  however,  being  fmall,  is  therefore  negleiled  in  pradiice. 


Pbte 
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ivdioi;!!*-  theicoo  the  ci^rc:i,i}ities  of  ilie  ribband  a,E,.znd  alfo 
rjr  Pro-     the  print  <.f  iiite:feflion  of  the  lojf  tramc.     Then  ;ip- 

>_^''"^1^  ply  this  fl'p  ot'caiU  to  tlic  triangle  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  p  li.t  a  maybe  on  the  iKttcd  line  SB,  the 
p  lint  L  onihe  lir.c  SM,  anJ  the  point  anl'wcring  to  the 
ioof  Irainc  on  thi  d.ttcd  Vv.e  t-.Z  j  and  mark  upon  the 
Card  ih'i  Icvcral  {•nints  of  intkfi feflion  of  tlie  lines  Si, 
S  2,  Sec.  Now  apply  the  card  to  tlis  libband  aE  (li^. 
24.)  as  before,  wnl  tianiftr  the  ieveral  points  of  divi- 
fion  from  it  to  the  ribband.  In  l-kc  manner  proceed 
with  the  "tlier  ribbands  ;  ?.nd  liiies  drawn  through  the 
to.refpi  noin^;  points  in  tlie  ribbands  will  be  the  projec- 
tion of  the  l.jwer  part  cf  the  Iranies  in  the  fore  body. 
The  prijciTiioni  of  the  top-t'n.bers  of  the  feveral  frame* 
may  be  l;ikcn  from  tlie  half  bre.idth  plan  ;  and  lience 
tarh  tcp-timber  may  be  calily  dc.'ciibed. 

In  l.irpe  Ihips,  particulaily  in  ih  le  of  the  French 
n-ivy,  a  d  9". rent  method  is  employed  to  form  the  top- 
limbers  in  ihe  fore  b.idy,  which  is  as  follows  : 

I^et  BI   (fig.   27.)  be  (  ne    founh  of  llie  breadth  of 

CC    I.  i. *  X  »     o  •    / 

the  fhi,-^,  and  draw  IK  paallel  10  AB.  Take  the 
heijjht  of  the  ioremoft  tranje  from  the  plane  of  eleva- 
tion, and  lay  it  off  from  A  10  B  :  from  the  point  B 
draw  EH  perpendicular  to  AB.  and  equal  to  lulf  the 
Iciiuth  o!  the  winjr  ininfom.  Let  E  be  the  place  of 
the  breadth  lii  band  op  the  main  frame,  and  F  its  place 
t  n  the  (tsm  at  the  height  of  the  wing  tiunfoin.  With 
a  radius  equal  to  five-fixlhs  of  half  the  grcatcft  breadth 
of  the  (hip  defciibe  the  quadrant  EFG  (fig.  28): 
Make  F.H  equal  to  FG  (fig.  27.),  the  p(.iiit  F  bt-ing 
Ht  tl:e  hcic;ht  ol  the  \wn^  t:"anl>'in.  '1  hroiigh  H  draw 
liO  perperidicnlai  to  EH.  .md  interfc^fting  the  cii  um 
f-rcnce  in  O  ;  thin  draw  OL  paialiel  to  HE,  and  EL 
parallel  to  HO.  E>iviilc  EL  ^nto  a>  many  equ  .1  parts 
as  there  are  Ir.imisin  the  tie  bo>.ly,  ir.ciudingihe  main 
frame,  and  from  thcfc  points  ol  divif.on  draw  the  pcr- 
jiendicular^  i  !,  22,  &c.  meeting  the  circuniferencj  as 
in  the  fii;iiie.  Take  the  Jiitance  11,  and  lay  it  off 
I'll  m  G  (rig.  27.)  tow..rds  F  to  the  point  i  ;  and  from 
llie  fame  point  G  lay  off  towards  F  the  feveral  per- 
pfndicul.irs  contained  between  tlie  ftra'ght  line  and  the 
cuive  to  the  j'oints  2,  3,'&c.  and  through  thefe  poIn;s 
draw  lines  paialiel  to  EG. 

'i'ake  any  line  AB  (fig.  29.)  at  plcafuve  :  divide  it 
equally  in  two  in  the  jjoint  8  ;  divide  8  B  in  two  parts 
in  the  point  7,  and  c.>ntinuet!'.ii  method  of  divifion  un- 
til there  are  as  mar.y  poiiits  as  there  are  frames  in  the 
fine  bjdy,  including  th;  main  fran'e.  Upon  AB  con- 
itrufl  the  equilateral  triangl.  AC13,  and  dravr  the  lines 
.C8,  C7,  Stc,  Place  a  fl-p  of  card  on  the  parallel 
a  K8  (li:;.  27.),  and  mark  the-c^n  the  points  oppolitc 
io  a,  K,  and  S  ;  p.nd  let  them  be  denoted  a(.cor.:ini;ly. 
Then  apply  this  flip  of  card  to  the  triaiigle,  fo  that  he 
point  a,  M'hiji  is  tliat  .tr.fwering  to  the  rabbet  of  the 
Item,  may  be  on  the  hii6  AC  ;  that  .tbe  point  ;.nfwer- 
i->g  to  K  may  be  on  C  8,  and  the  e\treiiiiiy  .i,i  on  llie 
iine  CB  ;  and  mark  o:i  the  .c.'ird  the  points  of  interLe- 
tion  of  the  lines  C  7,  C  6,  &.c.  and  nu-i.ber  then;  ac- 
cordingly.. N'.w  apply  this  flip  of  card  to  tlic  feventh 
parallel  (fig.  23,),  tne  print  n  being  m  the  line  CD, 
and  mark  on  this  parallel  tl:e  p' int  of  inteifefli.on  7; 
flide  the  card  down  to  the  fixt'i  paralle',  to  wLi^h  tranf- 
fer  the  point  n**  6.  In  like  manner  proceed  with  the 
ctiiei  parallel-. 

The  point  K,  at  the  interfe^.'^tion  of  the  line  IK  with 
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tlic  eighth  parallel,  is  one    point  tlirongh  which  the  Prclimina- 
eighth  frame  pafles.     From  this  point  upwards  a  curve     >■/  I'r"- 
ii  to  be  defeiibsd  fo  as  to  reconcile  with  the  lower  part      "ls".». 
of  this  frame  already  defcnbed,  and  the  upper  part, 
forming  an  inverted  arcl),  which  is  to  terminate  at  H. 
This  top-timl)cr  may  be  formed   by   two  iwceps,  whofe 
radii  and  centres  are  to  be  determined  partly  from  cir- 
ciimllances  and  partly  according  to  fancy.     It  how- 
ever may  be  more  readily  foimcd  by  hand. 

Let  LM  (fig.  27.)  be  tlic  line  of  t!.e  f:cond  deck 
at  the  main  frame,  and  let  LN  be  the  difference  of  the 
draught  of  water,  if  any.  Make  GN  (fig.  28.)  equal/ 7 
to  LN  ;  draw  NM  perpendicular  to  GN,  meeting  the 
circle  in  M  ;  and  through  tl;e  points  G  and  M  draw 
the  parallels  GV  and  MV  ;  divide  GN  as  bef  ic,  and 
from  the  leveral  points  cf  divifi  n  draw  perj  endiculars 
terminating  in  the  curve.  Transfer  thef,-  perpendicu- 
lars from  L  upwards  (fig.  27.),  and  through  11. e  points 
thus  found  draw  llie  lines  11,  22,  &c.  parallel  to  LM. 
Apply  a  flip  of  card  to  the  eighth  parallel,  and  mar  k 
ui'on  it  the  pjint  anfwering  to  the  flem,  the  eighch  and 
main  frames :  cany  this  10  the  triangle,  and  place  it  io 
lliat  thefe  points  may  be  on  the  correfponding  hnes. 
Then  the  points  ol  inteileclion  of  t.he  lines  C  7,  C  6, 
&c-  are  to  be  marked  on  the  card,  which  is  now  to  be 
appl  cd  fiift  to  the  eighth  parallel  (fig.  27.),  then  to 
the  fcvenlh,  &c.  transfi;rri:;g  the  feveral  points  cf  divi- 
fion in  order  as  before. 

Draw  the  line  HO  (fig.  27.)  ;  maik  its  length  on  a 
flip  uf  card,  and  apply  it  to  Uie  mangle,  fo  tijat  it  may 
b."  parallel  to  its  bale,  and  its  extremities  one  on  the 
cighih  and  the  other  on  the  main  irame  :  mark  on  the 
card  the  points  of  interftdion  ot  the  feveral  mteiine- 
diate  lines  as  before;  then  apply  the  card  to  HO, 
and  transfer  the  divifions. 

There  are  tjow  three  points  determined  through 
whirh  each  tt>p-timber  mult  pafs,  namely,  one  in  the 
breadth  ribband,  one  inthe  fifth,  and  one  in  tiie  uppir 
ribband.  Thiough  thefe  curves  are  to  be  defcribed, 
fo  as  to  reconcile  with  the  lower  part  of  the  trame,  and 
partake  parly  of  the  curvature  of  the  eighth  Irame, 
and  partly  of  that  of  the  mainframe,  but  moll  of  that 
of  ihe  frame  to  which  it  is  nearcft  ;  and  hence  the 
plane  cf  piojei5lion  is  fo  far  finillied,  lh.it  it  only  re- 
mains  to  prove  the  feveral  frames  by  water  lin^s. 

Another  method  of  dcfcribing  the  frames  in  the 
body  plan  is  by  fwceps.  In  this  meihod  it  is  necclfary, 
in  the  firll  place,  to  Jefcribe  the  height  of  the  bieauth 
line;.,  and  the  rifing  of  the  floor,  in  the  plane  ot  eleva- 
tion. Tne  half  bnadih  lines  are  next  to  be  defciihed  in 
the  floor  plan.  The  main  frame  is  tlun  to  be  defcri- 
bed by  three  or  rr.ore  fweeps  and  giving  it  fuch  a  form 
as  may  be  moll  fuitable  to  the  fcrvice  the  (hi])  is  deiign- 
ed  for.  The  lower,  upper,  and  top-timber  heights  (>f 
Ijreadth,  and  the  rifings  of  the  tlooi,  are  to  be  fet  upon 
the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan,  and  the  feveral  half 
breadths  arc  then  to  be  laid  off  on  lines  drawn  through 
thefe  points  perpendicular  to  the  middle  line.  A  mould 
may  then  be  made  for  the  main  irame,  and  laid  upon 
the  foveia!  liftngs, as  in  whole  mouldings,  explained  in 
Ciiapter  V.  with  this  difference,  that  here  an  under 
brc  idih  fweep  is  dtfiribed  to  pafs  throUL'h  the  p;'int 
which  hmits-  the  hnlt  breadth  of  the  limber,  the  centre 
of  wliich  wiil  l;e  in  the  breadth  line  of  that  limber. 
The  proper  centres  lor  all  the  frame*  being  found,  and 
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the  arches  JefcribeJ,  the  bend  mould  mud  be  fo  pla-  Drawiheline  ni  (fig.  37.)  equal  to  80  i'cef,  from 
ced  on  the  riling  line  of  the  floor,  tlut  the  back  of  it  a  convenient  fcalc :  divide  it  into  :is  many  equal  pans 
^  may  touch  the  back  of  tlie  under  breadth  fwcep.  But  plus  one  as  tliere  are  to  be  frames,  wl.icli  let  be  16, 
the  general  praiftice  is,  to  defcribe  all  the  floor  Avccps  and  through  each  point  of  divilun  dia-.r  per  pendlculai. 
■with  compalfes,  as  well  as  the  under  breadth  fweeps,  Make  i  r  equal  to  17  feet,  the  peipeudicul  ,r  heii'ht  of 
and  to  reconcile  thofe  two  by  a  mould  which  is  an  arch  the  top  of  the  ftem  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel, 
of  a  circle,  its  radius  being  the  fame  with  that  of  the  and  defcribe  the  Hem  by  Prob.  H.  Mike  r?  rf  eounl 
reconciling  fweep  by  which  the  miJIhip  frame  was  to  10;  feet,  the  height  of  the  middle  line  of  the  wales 
formed.  It  is  ufual  for  all  the  floor  fweeps  to  be  of  at  the  ftern,  and  <ii- equal  to  the  piopofed  rake  of  the 
the  fame  radius  ;  and  in  order  to  find  their  centres  a  line  port,  which  may  be  about  2  feet  ;  join  de  ;  arid  draw 
is  formed  on  the  floor  plan  fcr  the  halt  bread di  of  the  the  line/ji  reprei'eniinc  the  aft-fide  of  the  pod.  De- 
floor.  As  this  line  cannot  be  defcribed  on  the  furface  fcribe  the  counter  and  ilern  by  Problem  VI.  and  VII. 
ofafliip,  it  is  therefore  only  an  im;iginary  line.  In-  Mike  ^/Wqual  to  14  feet,  the  top-timber  hei->ht  at 
ftead  of  it  fome  make  ufe  of  a  diagonal  in  the  body  the  main  frame,  and  i  k  eqaal  to  18  tee",  the  heij^ht  at 
plane  to  limit  the  half  breadth  of  the  floor  upon  every  the  ftei  n  ;  and  through  the  thre^.-  points  c,  h,  k,  defcrib  c 
rifing  line,  and  to  erect  perpendiculars  at  the  feveral  in-  the  curve  limi.in;;  the  top-timbers  by  Problem  I.  Mak  • 
terfeciions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  midlhip  i^/ equal  to  10  feet,  the  height  of  the  middle  line  ct 
frame.  the  wales   at    the    lleni,  and  0H  equal  to   6  feet   10 

After  the  fweeps  are  all  defcribed,  recourfeis  liad  to  inches,  the  height  at  the  main  frame  ;  and  tlie  curve 
moulds,  or  fome  iuch  contrivance,  to  form  the  hollow  of  J  H  d  being  defcribed  will  reprefent  t!ie  middle  line  of 
the  timbers,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  whole  the  wales.  At  the  dillance  of  lOr  inches  on  each  fide 
moulding  ;  and  when  all  the  timber*  are  formed,  they  of  this  line  draw  two  curves  parallel  thereto,  and  the 
mud  be  proved  by  ribband  and  water  lines,  and  altered,  wales  will  be  completed  in  this  plan.  M;.ke  b  I  e<iu:il 
if  necellary,  to  make  lair  cuives. 

The    preceding  methods  of  defcribing    the   feveral 
planes  or  fedions  of  a  (hip  being  well  underflood,  it 
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will  be  a  very  eafy  matter  to  conftiuifl  draughts  for 
any  propofed  fliip  :  and  as  the  ab'ivc  planes  were  de- 
fcribed feparately  and  independent  of  sach  other,  it  is 
therefore  of  little  confequence  which  is  firll  defcribed. 
In  the  following  application,  however,  the  plane  of  ele- 
vation will  be  firft  drawn,  then  part  of  the  floor  plan, 
and  lallly  the  body  plan :  and  in  conneifting  thefe 
plans  the  mod  rational  and  fimple  methods  will  be 
employed. 

Chap.     IV.       Afflicalion  of  the  foregoing  Ru.es  to  the 
Conjlruaion  of  Ships. 


to  iji  feet,  the  height  of  the  breadth  line  at  the  llcm  ; 
am  equal  to  I2i  fett,  the  heigh'  at  the  dern  ;  and  10 
^0e<iu^'to  5  teet  ic  inches  and  7  feet  4  inches  rc- 
fpcdivelyj  and  draw  the  upper  breadth  line  /  K  ;// an  J 
lower  breadth  line/  I  w.  Frr.m  the  line  a  b  lay  down- 
wards the  breadth  of  tlie  keel,  which  may  be  about 
one  foot,  and  draw  the  line  ht  parallel  to  a  b. 

Let  the  line  L  r,  which  i';  the  lower  edge  rf  the  keel, 
reprefent  alio  the  middle  line  of  the  floor  plan.  Pro- 
duce all  the  perpendiculars  reprcfentirig  the  frarrcs  : 
make  (g)  M  (fig.  31)  equal  to  11  feet, "the  main  half 
breadth  at  midlhips  ;  through  m  (fig.  30.)  draw  the 
line  wN  perpendicular  to  a  h,  and  make  />  N  equal  t.> 
7i  teet,  and  draw  the  main  half  breadth  line  NM  r  by 
Problem  IV.  Defcribe  alfo  the  top-timber  half  breadth 
line  PO  r,  0  O  beii 


_  eing  equal  to  lOj-  leet,  and  form  the 

Sect.  I.     To  ccnjlrml  a  Ship  liUendeJ  to  carry  a  confide-    projeding  part  of  the  dem  yr  j/. 

ralle  Burden   in   Priportion  to  her  ginerat  Dimevfi'jns,        In  order  that    the  top-timber  line  may  look  fair  on 

and  to  dra-w  little  Water.  the  bow,  and  to  prevent  the  foremod  top  timbers  from 

•j-j  being  too  fliort,  it  is  necclTary   to  lift  or  raife  the  flieer 

from  the  round  of  the  bow  to  die  dem.      For  this  piir- 
l^ength  between  the  wing  tranfom  and  a  perpendicular   pofe  the  following  method  is  ufually  emplyed:  Pro- 


from   the  rabbet  of  the  dem  at  the  height 

of  breadtli  line 
Main  half  breadth  moulded 
Half  breadth  at  the  height  of  breadth  line  at 

the  detn 
Top-timber  half  breadth 
Height  of  the  dem  above  the  upper  edge  of 

the  keel 
Height  of  the  breadth  line  at  the  dem 
Height  of  the  breadth  line  at  the  dern 
Upper  height  of  breadth  at  the  main  frame 
Lower  height  of  breadth 
Height  of  middle  line  of  wales  at  the  dem 
Height  of  middle  line  of  wales  at  the  main 

frame 
Height  of  middle  line  of  wales  at  the  dern 
Breadth  of  the  wales 
Height  of  top-timber  at  mrddiips 
— at  dern 
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duce  the  circular  Iheer  before  the  dem  in  the  plane  of 
elevation  at  pleafure  ;  then  place  a  batten  to  the  round 
of  the  bow  in  the  half  breadth  plan,  and  mark  on  it  the 
dations  of  the  fquare  timbers  and  the  fide  of  the  dem  ; 
apply  the  batton  to  the  flieer  plan,  and   place  it  to  the 
iheer  of  the  fliip,  keeping  the  dations  of  the  timbers  oa 
the  batton  well  with  thofe  on  the   flieer  plan  for  feve- 
ral timbers  before  dead-flat,  where  they  will  not  alters 
then  mark  the  other  timbers  and  the  Item  on  the  Iheer 
line  produced  ;  through  thefe  points  draw  lines  parallel 
to    the  keel,   to    interfeift  their  correfponding   timbers 
and  the  dem  in  the  flieer  plan  :   tlien  a  curve  defcribed 
thefe    lad  points  will  be  the  dieer  of  the  Ihip  round 
the  bow,  lifted  as  required  :  and  the  heights  of  the  tir- 
bers  thus  lengthened  are  to  be  transferied  to  the  bodjr 
plan  as  before. 

Draw  the  line  AB  (fig.  32.)  equal  to   22  feet,  the 
whole  breadth  ;  from  the  middle  of  which  draw  the 
perpendicular  CD  :  make  CE  equal  tohalf  th«  thicfcnefs 
3  C  2  mi 
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of  the  pr.ft,  and  CF  equal  to  hall"  th.it  of  the  {Icm,  and 
from  the  p  inti  A,  E,  V,  B,  draw  lines  p.iriil.ei  to  CD. 
Make  AG,    BG   each  equal  to  i4)"cet,  the   height  at 

tlii;  (.on-  ''^^  '"•'•'"  '>■•'"'•-''  ^'"^  '^'"•«^^'  '1'^  ''"^  ^'^  parallel  to  AB. 
Cnjaion  of  M  ike  GH.  GH  each  equal  to  halla  loot,  the  dillerciice 
Ships,  between  the  main  anJ  top  timber  hallbreaJth?.  From 
"^^"^^^  A  and  B  fct  up  ihs  heights  of  the  lower  and  upper 
breadth  lines  to  I  and  K,  and  draw  the  llr.iight  lines 
IK,  Ilv.  LetCL  be  the  vifingat  the  main  fiame.and 
tB'  0tlic  t^J^^e"^' '^^ ''' '"s  tto()r  timber.  Hence,  as 
there  are  now  five  points  determined  in  e.ich  halt  of  the 
main  frame,  it  may  be  very  clily  defcribed. 

Make  CM  equal  to  L©,  join  M©,  and  diaw  the 
other  libbandi  NO,  PQ^  In  order,  however,  to  fim- 
pVi!y  this  oper.icion,  :hs  reailineal  diliance  01  was 
trifefced.  and  throngh  the  points  of  diviikn  tne  lines 
^MD,     fO     weie  drawn  parallel  to  the  floor  ribband 

MS- 

Take  the  diftance*<r( fig.   3c.),  and  lay  it   off  from 

F  to  (tig.  32.);  alfo  make  F^  (fig.  32  )  equal  to 
F  u  (fig.  30-) ;  through  b  draw  ^j  parallel  10  AB,  and 
equal  'to  FR  (fii-  31)-  In  like  manner  take  the 
heights  of  each  tnp-timber  from  fig,  30.  and  lay  them 
o2" from  C  towards  D  (fig.  32;-,  through  thefe  points 
draw  lin^s  parallel  to  AB,  and  mai.e  them  equal  each  to 
each,  to  the  correfponding  half  breadth  lines  taken  from 
the  floor  plan  :  Tlien  throu;4h  the  feveral  points  a,  c, 
5cc.  tlius  found,  dr.iw  a  line  a  c  H,  which  will  be  the 
proj.^ition  of  the  top-timber  line  of  the  fore  body  in  the 
body  plan.  Proceed  in  the  lame  manner  to  find  the 
top  timbei  line  in  the  after  body. 

Transfer  the  height  of  the  main-breadth  line  on  the 
ftem  b  /(fig.  30.)  tiom  Ftni/(rtg.  32).  Tr:u-.fer  alfo 
the  hei^lits  ol  the  lower  and  uppe  bre.idrh  lines  at 
limber  F  (fig.  30.),  namely,  FW,  FX,  from  F  to  t 
and  /  (fig.  '32.)  ;  through  which  drav.' t;  e  p.irallcl i'^. 
fh  ;  make  them  equ.il  to  FS  (fig.  31  ),  and  draw  tae 
ltrai?lu  li:  e^^.  In  this  manner  pri.ceed  to  lay  d  wn 
the  pi  rtion-  of  the  extreme  breadth  at  each  fra.ne,  both 
in  liiefore  and  in  the  after  body  in  the  body  plan,  and 
jiraw  the  upper  and  lower  br.-adth  lines  ^.'/'K,  i-/^  I  in 
the  lore  bo.iy  and  K/,  I /in  the  after  body.  Hence 
llie  poitiDrii  ot  ;he  leveral  top-timbers  contained  be- 
tween tlie  lop-timber  and  main  breadth  line-  may  be 
e;ifily  dekrib:''.  It  was  before  remarked  that  their 
forms  were  partly  arbitrary.  The  midihip  tip  timber 
has  generally  a  hoUow,  the  form  of  whkh  is  left  citire- 
ly  to  the  artirt,  though  in  fome  fhip";,  efpeci  d!y  i'mall 
ones,  it  has  none.  It  is  the  cimm..n  pradice  to  make 
a  mould  for  this  hollow,  either  by  .1  fweep  or  fome 
other  contrivance,  which  is  produced  confidera.ly  above 
the  top  -imber  line,  in  a  Itraight  line  or  very  n-ur  one  : 
Themidlhiptop  timber  is  formed  by  this  mould,  which 
is  fo  pi. iced  tint  ic  breaks  in  four  with  the  back  of  the 
upper  bieadth  fweep.  The  other  top-timbers  are  form- 
ed by  the  fame  m  mid,  o'.fervi-ig  to  place  it  fo  that  the 
llr.'ghlpirt  of  u  mav  be  parallel  to  the  ftraigi.t  part 
of  the  midlhip  timber,  and  moved  up  t  r  down,  Itill 
keer-ing  it  in  t!  at  dir':i5l.'  n  till  it  jult  touches  the  back 
of  the  upper  breadth  fweep.  Some  cnnitiuiflnrs  be.^in 
at  the  after  i'.mber,  after  tlie  m^  ii'.d  is  made  lor  the  mid- 
ihip top-timber,  becauie  they  think  it  eafier  to  keep 
the  llraighL  part  of  the  mould  p.:ial!el  to  this  than  to 
the  niidfaip  timber:  and  by  this  me.\ps  the  top  fide  is 
kept  from  winding.     Oth.srs,  again,  make  a  mark  upon 


tlic  mould  where  the  breadth  line  of  the  mid  hip  'ini- Anrllca- 
ber  croifes  it,  and  with  the  fame  mould  they  form  the  tion  of  the 
after  tiiTiber  :  this  will  occalion  the  mark  that  was  made  foregoing 
on  the  mould  when  at  the  main  frame  to  tall  below  the  Ruhs  to 
bread, h  line  of  the  after  timber,  and   therefore  another  !.    S°""^ 
m.irk  is  made  at  the  height  of  the   breadth  line  at  the      g[,j 
after  limber  ;  the  ftraightpart  of  the  mould  is  then  laid  >^^^r-^i' 
obliquely  acrofs  the  breadth  lines  of  the  top-timbers,  in 
fiich  a  mann>;r  that  it  may  interfcil  the  breadth  line  of 
the    midihip    timber    at  one  of  thefe  marks  and  tlie 
bieadth  line  of  the  alter  timber  at  the  other  mark  \ 
then  the  feveral  interfcdions  of  the  breadth  lines  cf  tlie 
timbers  are  marked  upon  the  mould  ;  which  mull  novy 
be  fo  placed  in  forming  each  timber,  that  tlie  proper 
mark  mny  be  applied  to  its  pioper  breadth,  and  it  muft 
be  turned  about  fo  as  jult  to  touch  the  upper  breadth 
fweep.     Any  of  thefe  methods  may  make  a  fair  fide, 
;md  they  may  be  eafi'y  proved  by  forming  another  in- 
termediate half  breadth  line. 

The  remaining  part?  of  the  frames  may  be  defcribed 
by  either  of  the  methods  laid  down  in  ProbLms  IX. 
and  X.  la  order,  however,  10  illulkrate  this  llili  far- 
ther, it  is  thought  proper  to  fubjuin  anotlier  method  of 
forming  the  intermediate  frames,  the  iacility  of  which 
will  recommend  it. 

Take  FZ  (fig.  30,),  and  lay  it  from  F  to  h  (fig. 
32.);  then  defcribe  the  lower  p.nrt  of  the  foremoft 
fr.ime,  making  it  more  or  lefs  full  according  as  pro- 
poied  ;  and  interfefling  the  ribbands  in  the  points 
/,  m,  «.  Defc:ibe  alfo  the  aftermoft  frame  o,p,q^ 
Make  a  |g  (fig.  30  )  equal  to  F  r  (fig,  32  ),  and  pio- 
duce  it  to  J  (fig.  31.)  :  alfo  draw  >  /, and  f  ^  (fig.  30.) 
es]iial  to  E  r  and  E  /  (fig.  32.)  refpeiflively  ;  and  pro- 
duce  them  to  /;  and  c:  Klake  F  f ,  F  y",  F  R  (fig.  31.) 
ecju.il  to  M  /,  N  w,  V  n  (fig  32-)  each  to  each.  Let 
alfo  @h,  ©/,  @l:,  and  9  /,  9?//,  9  n  (fig.  31  )  be 
m.idt  equal  to  M  0,  NO,  PC)^  and  Mo,  N  y,  P/> 
(fig.  32  );  then  through  thefe  points  trace  the  curves 
a  e  n  h  lb,  r  f  i  m  c,  and  r  R  if  «/>,  and  they  will  be  the 
projeifti  ns  of  the  ribbands  in  the  floor  plane.  Now 
tr.'.nsfer  the  feveral  intervals  ot  the  frames  contained  be- 
tween the  middle  line  and  the  libh.inds  (fig.  31.)  to 
the  coi  ref;!onding  ribbands  in  the  body  plan  (fig.  3;). 
Hence  there  will  be  five  points  given  in  each  ti  .'.me, 
riamely,  one  at  the  lower  bieadlh  line,  <  ne  at  each  rib- 
band, and  one  at  the  keel  ;  and  conlequenily  thc-fe 
frames  m.iy  be  eafily  deicribed.  In  order  to  exemplify 
this,  let  it  be  required  to  lay  down  the  frame  E  in  the 
plane  of  projeiSiin.  Take  the  interval  Y,n  (fig.  31-), 
and  lay  it  from  M  to  u  (ft;.  32).  Lay  off  alio  E  x', 
E  !■  (fig.  31.)  from  N  to  n  and  from  P  to  11  (fig. 
32.)  ;  ihen  through  the  points  F,  a,  1',  n  and  the 
lower  breadth  line  defcribe  a  curve,  and  it  will  be  the 
reprefencation  of  ihe  frame  E  ii  the  body  pl.in.  In  like 
m  inner  the  other  frames  maybe  defcribed. 

The  ribbands  may  now  be  trarslerred  from  the  body- 
plan  to  the  plane  of  elevation,  by  taking  :he  kvcral 
heights  of  the  interfeiftion  of  each  ribband  with  t!:e 
frames,  and  laying  them  off  on  the  c  rrdponduig 
frames  in  the  tloor  plan  ;  and  if  the  line  dr. 1  vn  ihiough 
thefe  points  make  a  fair  curve,  ic  is  prelii  ried  that  the- 
c  rvcs  ot  the  frames  are  lightly  laid  down  in  ttie  body 
pi  n.  Only  one  of  thefe  i'.'^inds,  namely,  the  firft,  is 
laid  down  in  fig.  30.  Thefe  curves  may  alfo  be  far- 
ther proved,  by  drawing  w.uer  hues  in  the  plane  of  ele- 

v^tion>. 
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Applies-  vation,  and  in  the  body  plan,  at  equal  didanccs  from 
tion  of  the  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel.  Then  the  dlftances  between 
^■"egoing  jj^g  middle  line  of  the  body  plan,  and  the  feveral  points 
the  Con-  of  interfefllon  of  thefe  lines  with  the  frames,  are  to  be 
finiaion  of  laid  off  from  the  middle  line  in  the  flvior  plan  upon 
Ships.  the  correfponding  frames  ;  and  if  the  line  drawn  through 
'"^"'''''^^  tliefe  points  form  a  fair  curve,  tlie  frames  are   truly 

drawn  in  the  body  plan. 

In  figs.  30.  and  32.  tliere  are  drawn  four  water  lines 

atany  equal  diftancesfiom  the  ici-el,  and  from  each  other. 

Thefe  line<  are  then  transferred  from  fig   3Z.  to  fig.  31.; 

and  the    line*  palling  through  thefe  points  make  fair 

curves. 

The  tranfoms  are  defcribed  by  Problem  VIII   it  is 

therefore  unnecelFary  to  repeat  the   procefs.     A  rifing 

line  of  the  floor  timbers  is  commonly  drawn  in  tlie  plane 

of  elevation. 

As  thii  is  intended  nnly  as  an  introduiftory  example, 

feveral  particulars  have  therefore  been  omitted  ;  which, 

however,  will  be  exemplified  in  the  following  fe<flioB. 

Sect.   IV.     To  JefcriU  the  feveral    Plant  of  a  Ship  of 
War  propofed  to  cany  80  Guns  upon  liuo  Dectj. 

As  it  is  propofed  in  this  place  to  fliow  the  methad 
of  dcfcribing  the  plans  ot  a  (hip  ot  a  very  confiderabie 
fiite,  it  therefore  feems  proper  to  give  the  dimenfions  of 
every  particular  part  necelfary  in  the  delineaiion  of  thefe 
plans.  Tlie  feveral  plans  of  this  Ihip  are  contained  in 
Plate  CCCCLXI.  figs  33,  and  34.  But  as  it  would 
very  much  confufe  the  figuies  to  liave  a  reference  to 
every  operation,  and  as  the  former  example  is  deemed 
a  fufficient  illuftration,  the  letters  of  refcreace  »re  upon 
thefe  accounts  omitted  in  the  figures. 


litory. 


Principal  Dimensions. 

Lcmihs. — Length  on  the  gun  or  lower  deck 

litorr.      '   "■    ^^   ''^*   ■'*'•  P'"''  °'  ^''^  rabi>et  of  the  poll 

Length  from  the  foremoll  perpendicula'r  to 
dead  flat 

Length  from  the  forcmofl  perpendicular  to 
timber  Y  -  -  - 

Length  from  after  perpendicular  to  tim- 
ber 37  -  - 

Room  and  fpace  of  the  timbers 

Length  of  the  quarter  deck  from  the  aft  part 
of  the  ftcrn  ... 

Length  <if  the  foreeaftle  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  beak-head 

Length  of  round-houfe  deck  from  the  aft  part 
of  the  ftem 

He'iphls. — Height  of  the  gun  or  lower  deck 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel  to  the 
under  fide  of  the  plank  at  dead  flat 

Height  of  the  gun  or  lower  deck  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  to  the  under  fide  of 
the  plank  at  f  remoll  perpendicular 

Height  of  the  cun  or  lower  deck  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  to  the  under  fide  of 
the  plank  at  after  perpendicular 

Height  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  gun-deck 
plank  to  the  under  fide  of  the  upper  deck 
plank,  all  fore  and  ail 


F.  In. 

182  o 

63  n^ 
4     o 

3  4 

95  Q 

49  o 

51  8 

24  o 

26  3 

26  3 

7  o 


7an 

fab 


} 


Height   from    the  upper   fide  of  the 
upper  deck  plank  to  the  under  fide 
of  the  greater  deck  plank 
Height  to  the  under  fide  of  foreeaftle  plank, 

alore  and  abaft 
Height  from    the   upper  fide   of  the 
quarter-dtck    plank    to    the  undti 
fide  ot  the  round-houfe  plank 
Height  of  die  lower  edge  of  the  main  wales 

at  foremoft  perpendicular 
Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  tlie  main  wales 

at  dead  flat 
Height  otthe  lower  edge  of  the  main  walcs 

at  after  perpriiuiciilai 
Height  of  the  1    a   1    t  •'-'■  rS  ,he  channel 

wales  ai  f  remoft    perpendicular 
Height  of  the  lower   edge    of  the  channel 

wales  at  dead  Hat 
Height  of  the  lower  edge   of  the  channel 

wales  at  after  ptrpendlciilar 
Height  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing  tran- 

fora.  ... 

Height  of  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  at 

the  middle  line 
Height  of  the  touch  of  the  upper  counter  at 

the  middle  line 
Height  of  the  top  timber  line  at  the   after 

part  of  the  flei  n  timber 
Breadthi. — Main   wales   in   breadth   from 

lower  to  upper  edge 
Channel  wales  in  breadth  from  lower  to  up- 
per edge  .  .1  . 
Waill  rail  in  breadth 

Diftance  between  the  upper  edge  of  the 
channel  wales  and  the  under  edge  of  the 
waift  rail  -  . 

Sheer  rail  in  breadth 
Dillante  between  the  fheer  rail  and  the  rail 

above  from  timber  1 3  to  the  llern 
Diftance  between  the  Ihcer  rail  and  the  rail. 

above  from  timber  7  to  timber  1 1 
Diftance  between  tlie  llieer  rail  and-  the  rail 
above  from  limber  C  to  the  forepart  of 
beak-head 
And  die  faid  rail  to  be  in  breadth 
Plank  (heer  to  be  in  thicknefs 
Centres  oflhemafis. — From  the  foremoft  p';r- 
pendicular  to  the  centre  of  the  mainmaft. 
on  the  gun-deck 
From  the  ioremoft  perpendicular  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  foremaft  on  the  gun-deck 
From  the  after  perpendicular  to  the  centre 

of  the  mizenmaft  on  the  gun-deck 
Stem. — The  centre  of  the  fweep  of  the  ftcm 

abaft  limber  P  - 

Height  of  ditto  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 

keel 
Stem-moulded; 

Foremoft  part  of  the  head  afore  the  perpen- 
dicular 
Height  of  ditto  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 

keel 
Siern-poJi.—'Mx.  part  of  llie  rabbet  afore  tjie 


fore 
aft 


aiore 
abaft 


F.     In. 

6  10 
6  II 


6     6 

6     9 

6  10 


24 

20 
26 
32 

34 

23 

33 
36 

44 


3 
o 


6 
o 
« 

9 
O 

4 
5 

2 

7 


4     6 


2^ 

Applica- 
tiu!i  10  the 
foregoiug 
Rules  to 
the  Con- 
ftru(51ion  0/ 
Shij  s. 


i  O. 

o  6- 

2  5 

'  4 


1  2 
o  6 
Q     2I- 


103     2 

20     S. 
28     6 

c     4 

26     1 
'     3 

2     4 

38     3 

|ei- 
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tion  of  the 
forcgoi  g 
Rules  to 
the  Con- 
Arufiion  of 
Ships. 


S     H     I     1'  -  B 

perpendicular    on  the  upper  edge  of  tho 
keel. 
Alt  p:ut  of  the  port  abaft  the  rabbet  at  the 

tapper  edge  of  the  keel 
Aft  part  ot  the  port  abaft  the  rabbet  at  the 

win^  tranfom 
Stern  pott  fore  and  aft  on  ihc  keel 
Ditto  fquare  at  the  head 
Counters. — The  touch  of  the  lower  counter 
at  the  middle  line,  abaft  the  aft  part  of  tlie 
wing   tranfom 
Round  aft  of  the  lower  counter 
Round  up  of  the  lower  counter 
The  toucii  of  the  upper  coitnter  at  the  middle 
line,  abalt  the  aft  part  of  the  wing  tran- 
fom -  -  - 
Round  aft  of  the  upper  counter 
Round  up  of  the  upper  counter 
Aft  part  of  the  ftern-timber  at  the  middle 
line,  at  the  height  of  the  top  timber  line, 
abalt  the  aft  part  of  the  wing  tranfom 
Round  aft  of  the  wing  tranfom 
Round  up  of  the  wing  tranfom 


u 

F.     In. 
3     4 

2     6 


12 

O 

o 


7  afore 
f  abaft 


I     L     D     I     K     G. 

Drau^ltof  <waler. — I^oad   draught  of 
water  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel 
Channels. — Foremoft  end  of  the  fore  chan- 
nel afore  timber  R  - 
The  channel  to  he  in  Icrgth 
And  in  thicknefsat  the  outer  edge 
The  dead  eyes  to  be  1 2  in  number  and  in 

diameter 
Fortmoft  end  of  tlie  msin  channel  afore  tim- 
ber 9  -  - 
The  channel  to  be  in  length 
And  in  ihickncfs  at  the  outer  edge 
The  dead  eyes  to  be   14  in  number  and  in 
diameter 
r    Forenioll  end  of  the  mi/.en-channel  abaft  tim- 
ber 27 
The  channel  to  be  in  length 
And  in  thicknefs  at  the  outer  edge 
The  dead  eyes  to  be  7  in  number  and  in  dia- 
meter 
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tion  of  tUa 

20 

20 

5     foregong 

r     Riilis  to 

tho  Con- 

ftrud-ion  of 

I 

0         Ships. 

37 

0     '~'~'' 

0 

4t 

I     6 

o  10 
38     o 
o    4L 


2     4 

20     o 

o     4 


Dimensions  of  the  fevcral  Parts  of  the  Bodies. 


Fore  Body. 

TimL 

irs  JSiimcs. 

1 

e 

C 

G 

L 

P 

T 

W 

Y 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft.     In   JFt. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft.     In. 

Lower  height  of  breadth 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

7 

23 

0 

23   n   125 

7 

26 

10 

28     8 

Upper  height  of  breadth 

24 

10 

^4 

10 

24 

10 

24 

lOi 

25       3126 

44 

27 

44 

29      0 

Height  of  the  top-timber  line 

37 

5 

37 

7 

38 

0 

38 

5 

39     I 

39 

10 

40 

4 

40    -9 

Height  of  the  riling  line  * 

0 

0 

0 

5' 

3 

10 

9 

10 

18     6 

Height  of  the  cutting  down 

2 

3i 

2 

34 

2 

34 

2 

8 

3   10 

6 

4 

Main  half  breadth 

H 

5t;24 

54 

H 

4424 

o\ 

23     2^ 

20 

2 

•7 

0 

II        Ov 

Top-timber  half  breadth 

la 

1 1 

20 

10 

20 

9 

20 

6 

20     0 

18 

94 

«7 

10 

16     6 

Half  breadth  of  the  rifing 

8 

7 

8 

4 

6 

54 

2 

9 

5     7 
Outfide 

Length  of  the  lower  breadth  fweeps 

19 

2 

18 

9 

18 

3 

17 

3 

15   II 

'4 

I 

12 

7 

12     0 

Firft  diagonal  line 

7 

9 

7 

H 

7 

7 

7 

I 

6     3 

3 

8 

Second  ditto 

IS 

9 

13 

H 

13 

44 

12 

I 

10     3 

7 

14 

4 

6 

Third  ditto 

20 

0  '19 

II 

'9 

2 

17 

7 

■5     I 

II 

I 

8 

34 

3    44 

Fourth  ditto 

23 

4t23 

44 

23 

0 

21 

84 

18  II 

14 

84!n 

S 

6    0 

Fifth  ditto 

24 

8    24 

8 

24 

44 

U 

54 

21     2^17 

I 

13 

84 

7  II 

Sixth  ditto 

1 

Seventh  ditto 

24 

1424 

14 

24 

0 

23 

9 

22  10   20 

io4!i8 

64 

14     7 

*  Rifing  height  11  feet  10  inches 

at  dead  flat 

from  which  all  the  other  rifing 

s  muft  be  fet  off. 

4fia 
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JJJter  Body. 


"Tiiiibtii  Name. 


Lower  height  of  breadth 
Upper  ditto 

Height  of  the  top  limber  line 
Height  of  the  cutting  down 
Height  of  the  riling 
Main  hah"  breadth 
Half  breadth  (>f  the  rifing 
Top-timber  half  breadth 
Top  fides  half  breadth 
Length  of  lower  bre.idth  fweeps 
Firll  diagonal 
Second  ditto 
Thiid  ditto 
F.Hirih  ditto 
Fifth  ditto 
•Sixth  ditto 
jcver.th  ditto 


It.  In.  It. 

22  6  22 

24  10  24 

37  5  '37 

2  3t  2 

o  £4  o 

24  5424 

8  6  18 


7 

'3 

20 


In. 
6 

10 

5 

?.i 

84 

4i 

3 


20  II  ,20  10 


2    19  2 

Si  7  8i 

9  l'3  84 

o  19  III 

4523  3 
8  j24  ■ 


ft. 
22 

24 

37 

2 

I 

24 

7 

20 

'9 
7 
13 
'9 
23 
24 


Ib. 

6 

10 
6 
34 

9r 

4i 

9 

9i 


7 
6 

14 
6 


I ' 


Ft. 
22 

24 

37 

2 

J 

24 

6 

20 

iS 

7 

'3 

'9 

22 


In. 

7^ 

1 1 

10 
34 
64 

33 

10; 
9 

7 

5 
I 

o 

6; 


17 


Ft. 
22 

25 
38 

2 

6 
24 

5 
20 

'7 
7 

12 
18 
21 


'■23 


In. 

9 
1 

4 
o 
I 

3I 

7 

I 

2! 
6 
I" 
1 1 
6i 


Ft.  Ib. 

^3  o5 

2y  4 

38  II 

2 
10 


-3 

2 

o 

'9 
16 

6 

I  ( 

16 

20 

22 

23 


25 


29 


I't. 
23 
25 
39 
7:  3 
I  17 

84  23 

2 


'9 

18 

14 

5 

9 

14 

18 


3x20 

I 
9423 


In.  :Ft. 
7^:24 

8 

8 


26 

40 

5 


21  10 
Outfid'. 
18  2 


'7 

12 

4 

7 

1 1 

c4ii5 

6  i'  1 8 

I 
o  I21 


o 
5 

7 
7 

3I  'I 

2  14 

,8 

84120 


33 


35 


37 


In  Ft  In.  Ft.  In. 

10^26  9|-'28  3 

I  '27  9  28  b 

5  43  o  I42  6 

7 


tj  10! 

14  II 

7  It 


10 
lol 
10  I  I 

Si  ?. 
81  5 
4  j  « 
4.  1 1 
81  16  o 
o  18  ir 


'J 
'4 

o 

D 

2 

4 

7 

1 1 

1  7 


3' 

7 
1 1 

li 

6^ 

o 

8 


D1.1cox.11  LiNBsfor  both  the  Fore  and  Arrsx  Bodies. 


Fore  and  Aft^r  Bodies . 

A/J////J-  uf  the  iJUigonal  Lines 

ift     1      2d           3d 

4th    1     5th         6th 

7.h 

\  Height  uplhe  middle  line 
Dillincc  from  the  middle  line  on  the  bafe  line 
Height  up  the  fide  line 

Ft.     In.  Ft.     In. 
611     II      4 
4891 

Ft.     In. 

.6     s4 
.5     6 

Ft.     In.   Ft.     In.  [Ft.     In. 

20     8    23     5I27     5 
0     9I    6     7    12     74- 

Ft.     In 
-JS      9 

I.  Of  the  Sheer  Draught  or  Planeof  Eleval'ion. 

Draw  a  flraight  line  (fig.  33.)  to  reprefent  the  tip- 
per edge  of  the  keel,  creifl  a  pcrpendicuUr  on  that  end 
to  the  right,  and  from  thence  fet  off  1 82  feet,  the  length 
on  the  gun  deck,  and  there  cre(fb  another  perpendicular  ; 
tJiat  to  the  rij;ht  is  called  ihc  for^moj}  j)erpenciiciilar,  and 
the  other  the  after  cnc:  upon  thele  two  perpendiculars 
::!!  the  formoll  and  afternioft  heights  muit  be  fet  oflf, 
^■.'llich  are  expreffed  in  the  dimenfions. 

Then  fet  off  the  diflance  of  the  main. frame  orde.\d 
fiat  fiom  the  forcmoft  perpendicular,  and  at  thatpLire 
ercfl  a  third  perpendicular,  which  mud  be  diftinguilhed 
by  the  cha-after  0.  From  dead  flat  the  room  and 
Jpace  of  all  the  timbers  mull  be  fet  off  ;  but  it  will  on- 
ly be  necelfary  to  ereit  a  perpendicular  at  every  frame 
liml)er  ;  which  in  the  fore  body  are  caWed  dead  flat.  A, 
C,  E,  Uc.  and  in  the  after  body  {2),  i,  3,  5,  &c.  : 
hence  the  diftance  between  the  frame  perpendiculars  will 
Vie  double  the  room  and  fpace  exprelFed  in  the  dimen- 
fions. Then  fet  off  the  heights  of  the  gun  deck  afore 
at  midlhip  or  dead  llat,  and  abaft  from  the  upper  llde 
c  f  the  keel;  and  a  curve  de'cribed  tliroui^h  thefe  three 
points  will  l)e  the  upper  fide  of  tlie  gun-deck.  Set  off 
the  ihickncfi  of  tlie  gun-deck  pi  ink  below  that;  and 
jmoiher  curve  being  diawn  paruUel  to  the  former,  the 


gun  deck  will  then  be  defcribed  at  the  middle  line  o^ 
the  fiieer  plan. 

The  centre  of  the  ftem  is  then  to  be  laid  down  bjr 
means  of  the  table  of  dimenfions ;  from  whicli  centre, 
with  an  extent  equal  to  thenearcft  ditlance  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  keel,  defcribe  a  circle  upwards  ;  defcrihc 
alfo  another  circle  as  much  without  the  former  as  the- 
flem  is  moulded.  Then  fet  off  the  height  of  the  head, 
of  the  rtem,  wiili  tlie  diflance  afore  the  periiendicul.ir, 
and  there  make  a  point  ;  and  witfiin  that  fet  off  t)ie 
moulding  of  the  fiem,  and  there  make  another  point  : 
from  this  laft  mentioned  point  let  a  line  pafs  downw  avds, 
interfeifiing  the  perpendicular  at  the  height  of  the  gun- 
deck,  and  breaking  in  fair  with  the  inner  circle,  and 
the  alter  part  of  the  ftem  is  drawn.  Draw  another  line 
from  the  forenioft  point  downwards,  parallel  to  the  for- 
mer, and  bie.iking  in  fair  with  the  outer  circle  ;  thca 
the  whole  ftem  will  bef(>rmeJ,  except  the  after  or  low- 
er  end,  v.hich  cannot  be  determined  tiilhere-.i'"ter. 

The  ftern-poll  mull  be  next  formed.  Set  off  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  a  fpot  for  the  aft  part  of  the 
rabbet  taken  from  the  dimenfions,  and  from  that  for- 
ward let  nffanother  point  at  the  diftance  of  tlie  thick- 
nefs  of  the  plank  v{  the  bottom,  v.hich  is  44  inches;, 
and  from  tliis  1  ift  mentioned  point  draw  a  line  upwards, 
interfering  the  perpendiculars  at  the  height  of  the  lower 
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■^pplica-      deck  ;  then  fctupthe  perpendicular  the  height  of  the 

tion  of  the  wing  tranfom,  and  draw  a  level  line,  and  where  that 

ongoing     jjjjj.  interleds.  the  line  firll  drawn  will  be  the  aft  fide  of 

the  Con-     ''*^  wing  tianfom  ;  on  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  line 

ftrudionof  fet  off  from  that  place  the  diltanceof  the  aft  fide  of  the 

Ships,     ftern-poft  ;  fet  off  alfo  the  dillance  of  the  after  part  from 

"•"''""'''^^  the  rabbet  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  and  a  line 

drawn  through  thefe  two  points  will  be  the  aft  fide  of 

the  port.     A  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  firll  drawn  line 

at  the  difiance  of  4  j  inches,  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank 

on  the  bottom,  will  be  the  aft  fide  of  the  rabbet :  and 

hence  the  llern-poll  is  defcribed,  except  the  head,  which 

will  be  determined  afterw;irds. 

From  the  dimenfions  take  thefeveral~heights  of  the 
upper-deck  above  the  gun-deck,  a?ofe,  at  mid  (hip,  and 
abaft,  and  fet  them  off  accordingly  ;  through  thefe 
points  defcribe  a  curve,  which  will  be  the  under  fide  of 
the  upper  d<;ck  ;  ddfcribe  alf>  anotlier  curve  parallel 
thereto,  at  the  di'l-ince  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank, 
and  the  upper  deck  will  be  then  reprefented  at.  the 
middle  line  of  the  fliip.  ~^      ~~- -1— — . 

Set  off  the  height  of  the  lower  coiinter',"Ttr-the  mid- 
dle line,  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  and  draw  a 
horizontal  line  with  a  pencil  ;  then  on  the  pencil  line 
fet  off  the  diftance  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  is 
abaft  the  aft  fide  of  the  wing  tranfom  :  from  this  point 
to  th.it  where  the  fore  part  of  the  rabbet  of  tlie  llern- 
poft  interfec'ts  tlie  line  drawn  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
wing  tranfom,  draw  a  curve  at  pleafure,  which  curve 
will  reprefent  the  lower  counter  at  the  middle  line. 
The  height  of  the  upper  counter  is  then  to  be  fet  off 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  and  a  hcrizcmtal  line 
is  to  be  drawn  as  before,  fetting  off  the  diftanee  the 
touch  of  the  upper  counter  is  abaft  the  aft  fide  of  the 
wing  tranfom  ;  and  a  curve  defcribed  from  thence  to 
the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  will  form  the  upper 
counter  at  the  middle  line. 

Both  counters  being  formed  at  tlie  middle  line,  the  up- 
per part  of  the  ftern  timber  above  the  counters  is  to  be 
defcribed  as  follows  :  On  the  level  line  drawn  for  the  up- 
per fide  of  the  wing  tranfom  fet  off  the  diftanee  of  the 
aft  fide  of  the  ftern  timber  at  the  middle  line  from  the 
aft  fide  of  the  wing  tranfom,  at  the  height  of  the  top- 
timber  line,  and  ered  a  perpendicular  :  then  upon  this 
perpendicular,  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  fet  off 
the  height  at  the  middle  line  of  the  top  timber  line  at 
the  after  fide  of  the  ftern  timber  ;  through  this  point 
draw  a  (Iraight  line  to  the  touch  of  the  upper  counter, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  ftern  timber  will  be  defcribed. 

As  the  ftern  rounds  two  ways,  both  up  and  aft,  the 
ftern  timber  at  the  fide  will  confequently  alter  from 
that  at  the  middle  line,  and  therefore  remains  to  be  re- 
prefented. Take  the  round  up  of  the  upper  counter 
from  the  dimenfions,  and  fet  it  below  the  touch  at  the 
middle,  and  with  a  pencil  draw  a  level  line  ;  take  alfo 
the  round  aft,  and  fet  it  forward  from  the  touch  on  the 
touch  line,  and  fquare  it  down  to  the  pencil  line  laft 
drawn,  and  the  point  of  interfedion  will  be  the  touch 
of  tie  upper  counter  at  the  fide.  In  the  fame  manner 
find  the  touch  cf  he  lower  counter  ;  and  a  curve,  fi- 
milar  to  that  at  the  middle  li  le,  being  defcribed  from 
the  one  touch  to  the  other,  will  form  the  upper  counter 
at  the  file. 

T;<ke  the  round  up  of  the  wing  tranfom,  and  fet  it 
ofi  btlow  the  line  before  drawn  for  the  height  of  the 
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wing  tranfom,  and  draw  another  horizontal  line  in  pen-  Applica- 
cil:  then  take  the  round  aft  of  the  wing  tranfom,  and  ""»  of  •'" 
fet  it  forward  on  the  upper  line  from  the  point  repre  ^■'^go'ng 
fenting  the  aft  fide  of  the  wing  tranfom  ;  fquare  it  down  ,[,"  ^y" 
to  the  lower  line,  and  the  interfei5>ion  will  be  the  touch  ftrudlon 
of  the  wing  tranfom  :  then  a  curve,  limilar  to  that  at  si  i^«. 
the  middle  line,  being  drawn  from  the  touch  of  the  '""7'^'^ 
wing  tranfom  to  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  at  the 
fide,  will  be  the  lower  counter  at  the  fide.  Draw  a 
line  from  the  upper  counter  upwards,  and  the  wjiole 
ftern  limber  at  the  fide  will  be  reprefented.  But  as  the 
ftraight  line  drawn  for  the  upper  part  of  the  fide  tinir 
ber  Ihould  not  be  parallel  to  that  at  the  middle  line^'iti 
rake  is  therefore  to  be  determined  as  follows.         ' '    / 

Draw  a  line  at  pleafure,  on  which  fet  off  the  breadth 
of  the  ftern  at  the  upper  counter  ;  at  the  middle  of  this 
line  fet  off  the  round  aft  of  the  upper  counter,  then 
through  this  point  an4  the  extremities  of  the  ftern  de- 
fcribe a  curve.  Now  take  the  breadth  of  the  ftern  at 
the  top.timber  line,  and  through  the  point  where  that 
breadth  will  interfcdl  the  curve  for  the  round  aft  of  the 
ftern  draw  aline  parallel  to  that  firft  drawn,  and  the  di- 
ftanee from  the  line  laft  dr^wn  to  the  curve  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  line  is  the  diftanee  tliat  the  fide  timber  muft 
be  from  the  middle  line  at  the  height  of  the  top-timber 
line,  . 

The  (heer  is  to  be  defcribed,  which  is  done  by  fet- 
ting off  the  heights  afore,  at  midlhips,  and  abaft,  and 
a  curve  defcribed  through  thefe  three  points  will  be  the 
fheer.  But  in  order  that  tlie  fhcer  may  correfpond 
exaflly  with  the  dimenfions  laid  down,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  proceed  as  follows  :  The  perpendicular  repre- 
fenting  timber  dead  flat  being  already  drawn,  fet  oflT 
from  that  the  diftances  of  the  other  frame  tinibeTSiT 
which  is  double  the  room  and  fpace,  as  the  frames  are 
only  every  other  one  ;  and  erefl  perpendiculars,  writing 
the  name  under  each  :  iheit  on  each  of  thefe  perpen- 
diculars fet  off  the  correfponding  heights  of  the  top- 
timber  line  taken  from  the  table  of  dimenfions  for  con» 
flni<5ling  the  bodies  ;  and  through  thefe  points  a  curve 
being  defcribed,  will  reprefent  the  fheer  of  the  fliip  or 
top  timber  line  agreeable  to  the  dimenfions. 

The  quarter-deck  and  forecaftle  are  next  to  be  de- 
fcribed, which  may  be  done  by  taking  their  refpeflive 
heights  and  lengths  from  the  dimenfions,  and  defcribing 
their  curves.  In  the  fame  manner  alfo,  the  round- 
houfe  may  be  drawn.  The  decks  being  defcribed  re- 
prefenting  their  heights  at  the  middle,  it  is  then  ne- 
ceffary  to  reprefent  them  alfo  at  the  fide.  For  this 
purpofe  take  the  round  of  the  decks  fro/n  the  dimen- 
fions, and  fet  them  off  below  the  lower  line  drawn  for 
the  middle,  and  a  curve  defcribed  both  fore  and  aft,  ob- 
ferving  to  let  it  be  rather  quicker  than  the  former,  will 
be  the  reprefentation  of  the  decks  at  the  fide. 

The  ports  come  next  under  confideration.  In  the 
placing  of  them  due  attention  muft  be  paid,  fo  as  to 
preferve  ftrength  ;  or  that  they  Ihall  be  fo  difpofed  as 
not  to  weaken  the  (hip  in  the  leaft,  which  is  often  done 
by  cutting  off  principal  timbers,  placing  them  in  too 
large  openings,  having  too  (hort  timbers  by  the  fide  of 
them,  Sec.  The  frames  reprefented  by  the  lines  al- 
ready drawn  muft  be  firft  confulted.  Then  with  a 
pencil  draw  two  curves,  for  the  lower  and  upper  parts 
of  the  lower  deck  pofts,  parallel  to  the  line  reprefent- 
ing  the  lower  deck ;  the  diftances  of  thefe  lines  from 
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Applica-  O.iC  deck  are  to  by  taken  from  the  dimenlions,  obfer- 
tiuiiof  the  vlng,  liowever,  to  add  to  tlicjfe  lieights  tl-.e  tliicknefs  of 
foiigoiiig  j]j^  deck,  as  llic  deck  line  at  the  fide  reprefciits  tlic 
fhc  Con-     und.:r  part  ot  the  deck. 

Itruiilioa  of  Tjie  lorcnioll  poit  is  tlien  to  bs  defciibcd,  ob- 
.sliip.  ferving  to  place  it  as  far  aft  as  to  give  AifHcicrt 
^"^""^"^  room  for  the  manger  j  the  molt  convenient  place  will 
iJ-.erclore  be  to  put  it  between  ihe  frames  R  and  T, 
and  equally  dilLint  from  each.  It  will  ilien  be  placed 
in  the  moll  confpicuous  point  of  (trength,  as  it  will 
liavc  a  long  top-limber  on  the  aft  lide  and  a  long  fourth 
liittock  on  the  fore  fide  ot  it.  The  fecond  port  may  be 
placed  in  like  mann.r  between  the  next  two  irames, 
vliich  will  be  equally  well  fituated  for  ftrenglh  as  the 
iornitr;  and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  ports 
i>n  tlie  gun-deck  may  alio  be  pl.iccd,  taking  care  to 
have  two  irames  between  every  two  ports,  all  fore  and 
uft. 

The  upper  deck  ports  are  then  to  be  defcribed  ;  and 
in  order  to  dilpoie  of  llicm  in  the  llrongeft  fituation 
poUJble,  they  Buill  be  (laced  over  the  middle  between 
the  gun-deck  ports,  fo  iliat  every  frame  in  the  Ihip  will 
lua  up  to  the  top  of  the  tide,  by  their  coming  between 
;i  gun  and  upper  deck  port  ;  and  every  port  will  be 
bctv.  cen  tlie  liames,  which  will  in  a  preat  nicafu re  con- 
tribute towaids  the  Itrength  ol  tlie  Ihip.  With  regard 
to  the  ports  on  the  quarterdeck,  it  is  not  of  i'uch  ma- 
terial conlequence  if  they  cut  the  head  of  the  frame,  as 
in  placing  them  the  fituation  of  the  dead  eyes  mull  be 
ccr.fidered,  placing  a  port  wlicre  there  is  a  vacancy  be- 
tween t;ie  dead  eyes  large  enough  to  admit  ot  one  ;  ob- 
firving  always  to  place  thtm  as  nearly  as  pt>irible  at 
<.(jual  diltaiiccs  from  eacii  other  ;  and  where  it  happens 
that  they  do  not  fall  in  the  wake  of  a  frame,  then  that 
Jrame  inuit  by  all  means  be  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the 
lide. 

The  ncceflUry  length  of  tlie  round-honfe  being  de- 
terniiiied  in  the  dimenfionts  it  may  be  let  ott  ;  obfci  ving 
however,  to  let  it  be  no  longer  than  is  jtift  fufficent 
lor  the  neceifary  accommodations,  as  the  ihorter  tlie 
round-houi'e  the  works  abaft  may  be  kept  lower,  and  a 
low  fnug  ilern  is  always  accounted  the  handf  meft. 
Then  let  off  the  round  of  the  deck  at  the  foremoil  end, 
below  the  line  drawn  ;  the  deck  at  the  fide  may  be  de- 
fcribed by  another  curve  draw  n  quite  afr.  Now,  from 
the  pnint  for  the  round  of  the  deck  to  the  ftern  limber, 
draw  a  curve  paiallel  to  the  top-timber  line,  and  that 
vill  be  the  extreme  height  of  the  top  of  the  tide  abaft, 
which  height  continues  to  range  fair  along  to  the  fore- 
moil enil  of  the  round-houfe,  and  at  that  place  may 
have  a  fall  about  14  inches,  which  may  be  turned  oiF 
with  a  drift  Icroli.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  quarter- 
deck, the  topfide  may  have  a  rife  of  14  inches,  which 
may  alio  be  turned  olfwith  afcroll.  But  as  the  raifipg 
of  the  topCide  only  14  inches  at  that  place  will  not  be 
Ibfficient  to  unite  witli  the  heights  abal't,  it  will  there- 
fore be  neceliary  to  raile  IJ.  inclies  more  upon  tliar, 
and  break  it  oiT  with  a  i'croll  iiiveited  on  the  lirll  icroil, 
and  continue  ihefi  two  lines,  paralld  to  the  top- limber 
line,  to  the  dil^ance  of  about  I'evcn  feet  aft.  At  the 
foremoft  end  of  the  round-lioufe  there  is  a  break  of  14 
inches  already  mentioned,  and  in  order  to  make  that 
pa!t  uniform  with  the  breaks  at  the  foremoil  end  of  the 
tluarter-Jeck,  there  mult  be  let  down  14  inches  more 
below  the  former;  land  at  theic  two  lieights  continue  two 
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curves  parallel  to  the  top-timber  line,  from  tlie  aft  part 
of  the  llern  to  the  ends  ol  the  two  cur\'es  already  drawn 
at  th^f.rremo.l  ci.d  of  the  quartcr-d.ck.  If  thi  v  fiioi-ld 
happen  not  to  break  in  laii  with  them,  they  muft  be 
turned  olF  with  a  round  ;  but  to  male  ihcm  aj){ tar 
II. ore  handfome,  the  lower  line  may  be  turned  off  with  a 
fcroll.  Thefe  lines  being  drawn  will  repicfent  the  up. 
per  edges  of  the  rails. 

The  height  (  f  the  top  fide  at  the  fore  part  of  the  (li;|i 
mull  next  b^  confidereJ  ;  which,  in  order  to  give  proper 
height  ior  the  forecaftle,  mull  have  a  rife  lhv:rc  of  14 
inches,  the  break  being  at  the  alter  end  of  the  foit- 
calUe,  and  turner!  oft'  as  before.  But  as  this  part  of 
the  (hip  ib  (lill  confiderably  lower  tlian  the  after  jiart,  it 
will  be  neceifary  10  give  another  of  eight  inches  upon 
the  loimer,  and  turn  it  off  with  a  fcroll  inverted.  Heiics 
this  p.ii  t  of  the  Ihip  will  appear  more  uniloim  to  the  ni- 
ter part 

TI.e  finilhing  parts,  namely  the  wales,  fiern,  head, 
rails,  &c.  remain  to  be  delciibed.  The  wales  may  be 
iirit  drawn;  and  as  the  llrengtii  of  the  iliip  depends 
very  muchon  the  right  placing  of  them,  great  care 
mu;l  therefore  be  taken  that  they  may  be  as  little  as 
p<illible  wounded  by  tne  lower  deck  poits,  and  fo  placed 
that  the  lower  deck  bolts  iliall  bolt  in  them,  and 
alfj  that  they  come  as  near  as  jpoflible  on  the  broadeit 
part  of  the  ihip.  In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  thj 
height  of  breadth  lines  mull  be  chofen  for  our  guide, 
Tiiefc  heights  oi  breidth  are  to  be  taken  iVcn  the  di- 
men.ions,  and  fet  cffon  tlie  relpe<ftive  Iranies,  and  curves 
drawn  through  tliele  points  will  be  the  upper  and  lower 
heights  c{  tJie  breadth  lines.  The  height  of  the  waics 
may  now  be  determined  ;  which  in  general  is  in  futli  .1 
manner  that  the  upper  height  of  breadth  line  comes 
about  fix  inches  below  their  upper  edge,  and  the  w.iles 
are  then  placed  right  upon  the  breadth  lines.  TaLe  the 
heights  and  breadths  of  the  wales  afore,  at  midlhips, 
and  abait  from  the  table  of  dimenlions  ;  draw  curves 
through  the  points  thus  found,  and  tlie  wales  will  be 
reprefented. 

The  channel  wales  are  then  to  be  defcribed.  'iliey 
are  principally  intended  to  llrengthen  the  top  lide,  .tuJ 
mutt  be  placed  between  the  lower  and  upper  deck  ports  ; 
and  the  lower  edge  of  them  at  midlliips  Ihould  be  placed 
as  low  as  poflible,  hi  order  to  prevent  them  from  being- 
cut  by  the  upper  deck  ports  afore  and  abaft.  Take  their 
heights  and  breadths  from  the  dimenfions  ;  lay  the.ni 
off,  and  defcribe  curves  through  the  correiponding 
points,  and  the  channel  wales  will  be  reprefented. 

Lay  off  the  dimenlions  of  the  walle  rail  found  in  the 
table  ;  and  through  the  points  draw  a  line  parallel  to 
the  top-timber  line  all  fore  and  ait.  This  rail  terminates 
the  lower  part  of  the  paint  work  in  the  top  iide,  as  all 
the  work  above  this  rail  is  generally  painted,  and  the 
work  ot'  the  top  lide  below  it  payed  with  a  varniili,  ex- 
cept the  main  wales,  whicii  are  always  payed  with 
pitch. 

Take  the  draught  of  water  from  the  dimenfions,  and 
draw  ihe  load  water-line,  which  is  always  done  in  green. 
Divide  the  dillance  between  the  load  water-line  and  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  into  five  equal  parts,  and  througli 
thefe  points  draw  four  more  water-lines 

Set  off  the  centres  of  the  mails  on  the  gun-dsck  ; 
their  rake  may  likewife  be  taken  from  the  dmenfions 
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t.on  of  tli;  wiiich  will  give  fufKcicnt  height  for  a  hght  anU  any  h 
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four  lect  U(  m  the  deck  at  the  ;»fier  part  of  the  tteni. 


Rules  to 
til-  Con- 
iiruiMion  of 


Diaw  the  knight-hea.ls  fo  a--  to  l)«  fufficitmly  lmj;h 
iibovc  the  bowfptit  to  admit  cfu  chock  between  ihem 
for  the  better  fecurity  of  ihe  bowl  pi  it.  'J'hc  timber 
hoids  may  alfo  be  drawn  above  the  b.recallle,  oblervuig 
to  place  the  nLMUonv-'fientfor  the  timbers  ot  the  tr.mic, 
hems'  ihofe  whicli  come  ovtr  the  upper  deck  ports,  as 
they  may  be  allowed  long  enough  to  torn)  handlome 
heads  There  Ihould  be  one  placed  abate  the  cat-head, 
to  which  the  forcrnoll  block  is  to  be  bolted,  and  there 
miy  be  two  pons  on  the  forec  illle  formed  by  them, 
and  placed  whixe   it  h  moll  convenient  to   the  dead 

Defcribe  the  charauls,  taking  their  lengths  and 
thicknelTes  from  the  diinenfions,  and  place  tluir  upper 
ed-es  well  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  Iheer  rail.  1  he 
dc'ad  eyes  may  then  be  drawn,  obfirvnig  to  place  tliem 
in  fuchamanner  that  the  chains  may  not  interteie  with 
the  potts:  and  the  preventer  plates  mull  all  be  placed 
on  the  channel  wales,  letting  them  be  ot  luch  a  ength 
that  the  preventer  bolt  at  each  end  may  bolt  on  each  edge 
of  the  channel  wales.  It  muft  alio  be  obferved  to 
Give  each  of  the  chains  and  preventer  plates  a  pro- 
per rike,  that  is,  to  kt  them  lie  in  the  diredlion  ot 
the  Ihrouds,  which  may  be  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner •  Produce  the  mall  upwards  upon  which  let  otl 
the  length  of  the  maft  to  the  lower  part  of  the  head  ; 
thefe  tlraight  lines  drawn  from  that  point  through  the 
centre  of  each  dead  eye  will  give  the  direflion  of  the 
chains  and  preventer  braces. 

The  fenders  may  be  then  drawn,  oblerving  to  place 
them  riffht  abreaa  of  the  main  hatchway,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  ihip's  fide  from  being  hurt  by  vvhatever 
may  lie  hoifted  on  board.  The  proper  place  for  them 
will  therefore  be  at  timber  3  ;  and  the  diftance  between 
th'-m  may  be  regulated  by  the  dillance  between  the 
«orts  Thechett-tree  may  alfo  be  drawn,  which  muft 
be  pi  iced  at  a  proper  dift.mce  abaft  the  foremaft,  tor 
the  conveniency  of  hauling  home  the  fore  tack.  It 
frt^'  therefore  be  drawn  at  the  alt  fide  ot  timber  C, 
from  the  top  of  the  fide  down  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  channel  wales ;  and  the  fenders  may  reach  from  the 
top  of  the  fide  down  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
main  wales.  As  the  fenders  and  cheft-iree  are  on  the 
outfide  of  the  planks,  wales,  &c.  the  lines  repre- 
Jenting  the  wales,  &c.  ihould  not  be  drawn  through 

them.  , .  ,         -  ,  .     r 

Draw  the  fteps  on  the  fide,  which  muft  be  at  ttie  lore 
part  of  the  main  drift  or  break,  makhig  them  as  long 
■IS  the  diftance  between  the  upper  and  lower  deck  pons 
will  admit  of.  Tl.e/  may  be  about  fix  inches  afunder, 
and  live  inches  deep,  and  continued  from  the  top  ot  the 
Ude  down  to  the  middle  of  the  main  wales. 

In  order  to  defciibe  the  head,  the  height  of  the  beak- 
head  muft  be  llrft  determined,  which  may  be  about  two 
feet  above  the  upper  deck.  At  that  place  draw  a  horizon- 
tal line,  upon  which  fet  off  the  length  of  the  beak-head, 
•which  may  be  7-1  feet  abaft  the  fore  part  of  the  ftera,  and 
from  thence  fquare  a  line  up  to  the  forecaftle  deck  ; 
which  line  will  repref;nt  the  aft  part  of  tlie  beak-head, 
and  will  likcwife  terminate  the  foremoft  end  ot  tlie  fore- 
caftle. The  length  of  the  head  may  now  be  determined, 
which  by  the  proportions  will  be  found  to  be  15  feet  fix 
jpche:  fiom  tiie  foie  part  pi  the  Hem.     Sa  it  off  from 
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the  fore  part  of  the  (lem,  and  erefl  apcrpcndJcular,  wh'ch  Applica- 
will  be  the  u'-moit  limits  of  the  fi-iire  forward  :  then  take  '^|^°^  °f.J^* 
tiie  breadth  ol  the  figure  from  ihe  proportions,  which  is  ^^^^°'"^ 
four  feet  f  ur  inclies  and  let  it  off  forward  ;  and  another  ,1,^  con- 
perpendicnhir  being  drawn  will  Ihew  ti;e  ntmoft  extent  of  ilrudion  of 
the  hair  bracket  forward,  or  aft  part  (  f  the  iigure.  Tlien      Ships- 
draw  tlie  lower  cheek,  letting  the  upper  edge  be  well  with 
the  upper   edge   of  the  ipain   wales,  and  the  after  end 
ranging  well  with  the  beak-head  line  ;  fet  off  tlie  depth  of 
it  on  the  Hem;  which  is  about  11  inches,  and  let  a  curved 
line   pafs   from  the  after  end  through  the  point  on  the 
llem,  and  to  break  in  fair  with  the  perpendicular  firfl: 
drawn  for  the  length  of  the  head,  the  fore  part  of  the 
curve  will  then  repref^nt  the  pofition  of  the  figure. 

The  upper  cheek  may  be  next  drawn  ;  but,  in  order  to 
know  the  exacfl  place  of  it  on  the  ftem,  the  place  of  the 
m.-,in  rail  muft  firft  be  fet  off  on  the  llem,  the  upper 
edge  of  which  may  be  kept  on  a  level  with  the  beak- 
head  ;  then  fetting  off  the  depth  of  it  below  that,  the 
place  lor  the  upper  cheek  may  be  determined,  letting 
it  be  cxaiftly  in  the  middle  between  that  and  the  lower 
cheek:  then,  by  drawing  curves  for  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  cheek  fiom  tlie  after  end  parallel  to 
the  lower  cheek,  to  break  in  fair  with  the  perpendicular, 
drawn  for  the  back  of  the  figure  :  then  the  upper  cheek 
will  be  formed.  The  upper  part  may  run  in  a  ferpen- 
tine  as  high  as  where  the  Ihoulder  of  the  figure  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  come,  at  which  place  it  may  be  turned  elf  with 
a  fcroU.  The  diftance  from  the  fcroll  to  the  heel  of 
the  figure  is  called  the  hair-bracket. 

The  head  of  the  block  may  be  formed  by  continuing 
the  line  at  the  breaft  round  to  the  top  of  the  hair-brac- 
ket, obferving  to  keep  the  top  of  it  about  ilx  inches 
clear  of  the  under  fide  of  the  bowfprit. 

Having  the  diftance  fet  off  on  the  ftem  for  placing  the 
main  rail,  it  may  next  be  defcribed,  keeping  the  bag  of 
it  as  level  as  pcflible  for  the  conveniency  of  the  gratings, 
and  letting  the  foremoft  end  rile  gradually  according  to 
the  rife  of  the  upper  cheek  and  hair-bracket,  and  may 
turn  off  on  the  round  of  the  fcroll  before  drawn  for  the 
luir-bracket.  To  form  the  after  end,  fet  off  the  fize 
of  the  head  of  the  rail  abaft  the  beak-head  line,  and 
erefl  a  perpendicular  ;  then  defcribe  the  arch  of  a  circle 
from  that  perpendicular  to  break  in  fair  with  the  lower 
fide  of  the  rail  in  the  middle,  and  alfo  another  from  the 
beak-head  perpendicular,  to  break  in  fair  with  the  up- 
per fide  of  the  rail  at  the  middle,  obferving  to  continue 
the  head  of  it  fufficieutly  high  to  range  with  the  tim- 
ber heads  above  the  forecaftle. 

The  head  timbers  are  next  to  be  drawn,  placing  the  ftem 
timber  its  own  thicknefs  abaft  the  ftem,  and  the  foremoft 
muft  be  fb  placed  that  the  fore  fide  may  be  up  and  down 
with  the  heel  of  the  block  or  figure,  which  has  not  yet 
been  fet  off.  Take  therei'ore  the  diftance  from  the 
breaft  to  the  heel  on  a  fquare  which  is  feven  feet,  and 
eretfl  a  perpendicular  from  the  lower  part  of  the  lower 
cheek  to  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  cheek  ;  which  per- 
pendicular will  terminate  the  foremoft  end  of  the  lower 
cheek  and  the  heel  ot  the  figure,  and  will  al(b  ternii- 
nat;  the  lower  end  of  tlie  hair-br.icket :  then,  by  conti- 
nuing the  fame  perpendicular  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  lower  deck  to  the  under  part  of  the  main  rail,  the 
fore  fide  of  the  foremoft  head  limber  will  be  defcribed  ; 
and  by  fetting  off  its  thicknefs  aft,  the  other  fide  may 
be  drawn.  The  middle  head  timber  may  be  fpaced  be- 
tween the  two  former  ones ;  and  tliere  may  alio  be  one 

timber 
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pplica-  timber  placed  abafc  the  ftem,  at  a  diftance  from  the 
on  «f  the  ilem,  ciiiial  to  that  between  the  others,  and  the  lower 
)rcgoing  end  of  it  may  Hep  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower 
.ul«to       jgn^ 

^^  a"""  f  "^^  defcribe  the  middle  and  lower  rails,  divide  the 
Ships.  diftance  between  the  lower  part  of  the  main  rail  and 
-''^'-^^  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  cheek  equally  at  every  head 
timber  ;  and  curves  being  dcfcribcd  through  thefe  points 
■will  form  the  middle  and  lower  rails.  'J'lie  after  end  of 
the  lower  rail  niuft  terminate  at  the  after  edge  of  the 
after  head  timber. 

The  cathead  ought  to  be  reprefented  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  come  ag.iinll  the  aft  lide  of  the  head  of  the  main 
rail,  to  rai<e  forward  four  inches  in  a  foot,  and  to  rteeve 
up  5-i  inches  in  a  foot,  and  ab'mt  one  foot  fix  inches 
fquare.  The  lower  part  of  it  comes  on  the  planlc  oi  the 
deck  at  the  fide,  and  the  fupporter  under  it  mull  form  a 
fair  curve  to  break  in  with  the  alter  end  of  the  middle 
rail. 

The  hawfe  holes  mufl  come  between  the  checks,  which 
is  tho  moll  convenient  place  for  them  ;  but  thtir  place 
fore  and  aft  cannot  be  exa^ly  determined  until  they  are 
laid  down  in  the  hall-breaJih  plan. 

The  knee  of  tlie  head  i>  to  projeifl  from  the  breaft  of 
the  figure  about  two  inches ;  and  particular  care  mull  be 
taken  that  in  forming  it  downwards  it  be  not  too  full,  as 
it  is  then  liable  to  rub  the  cable  very  much :  it  may  there- 
fore have  no  more  fubllance  under  the  lower  cheek  at  the 
heel  of  tlie  figure  than  is  jull  fiiflicient  to  admit  of  the 
bobftay  holes,  and  may  be  3  f  feet  diftant  from  the  ftem 
at  the  load  water-line,  making  it  run  in  an  agreeable  fer- 
pentine  line  irom  the  breaft  down  to  the  third  water 
line,  where  it  may  be  1 1-  feet  from  the  ftem.  By  con- 
tinuing the  fame  line  downwards,  keeping  it  more  di- 
llant  from  the  ftem  as  it  comes  down,  ihe  gripe  vf\\\  be 
formed.  The  lower  part  of  it  muft  break  in  fair  with 
the  under  part  of  the  faife  keel ;  and  the  breadtli  of  the 
gripe  at  the  broadeft  place  will  be  found  by  the 
proportions  to  be  4-!-  feet.  As  the  aft  part  of  the  gripe 
is  terminated  by  the  fore  foot,  or  foremolt  end  of  the 
keel,  it  will  n^w  be  proper  to  finilh  that  part  a?  fol- 
lows :  From  the  line  rcprefeiitlng  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel  let  down  the  depth  of  the  keel,  through  which 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  former,  and  it  will  be  the 
lower  edge  of  the  keel.  From  that  point,  where  the 
aft  fide  of  the  ftem  is  diftant  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  keel  by  aqu.mtity  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  keel 
at  midlhips,  ere>S  a  perpendicular,  which  will  limit 
the  foremoft  end  of  the  keel  ;  and  the  after  or^lower 
end  of  the  ftem  may  be  reprefented  by  fetting  off  the 
length  of  the  fcarffrom  the  foremoft  end  of  the  keel, 
vhich  may  be  fix  feet.  Set  down  fiom  the  line  rcpre- 
fenting  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel  the  thicknefs  of 
the  falie  keel,  which  is  feven  inciies ;  and  a  line  drawn 
through  that  point  parallel  to  die  lower  edge  of  the 
keel  will  be  the  under  edge  of  the  falle  ketl,  the  fore- 
moft end  of  which  may  be  three  inches  afoie  the  fore- 
moft end  of  the  main  keel. 

The  head  being  now  tinidied,  proceed  next  to  the 
ftern,  the  fide  and  middle  timbers  of  w':iich  are  already 
drawn.  -From  the  fiJc  timber  fet  off  forward  14  feet, 
the  length  of  gallery,  and  d:aw  a  pencil  lir.e  paiailel  to 
the  fide  timber;  draw  alfo  a  line  to  inttrfccl  the  touch 
of  the  uppir  counlcr  at  the  fide,  producing  it  forwards 
parallel  to  the  (h.-er  as  far  as  the  peccil  line  firft  drawn  j 


and  this  line  will  reprefcnt  the  upper  edge  ff  the  gal-  Applica- 
lery    rim.     From    which    fet  down  eight  inches,  the  "°"  °[  '"^ 
breadth  of  tlie   gallery  rail,  and  dr.iw  the  lower  edge  p'^|7°'"'' 
of  the  rail.     At   the  diftance  of  eight  inches  from  the  ,[j^  ^p„. 
fore  fide  of  the  fide  timber  draw  a  line  parallel  thereto  ;  ftrudion  of 
and  from  the    point  of  interleiflion  of  this  line  with  the      Ships, 
upper  edge  of  the  gallery  rim,  draw  a  curve  to  ih:  '"-•"v-^^ 
middle  timber  parallel  to  the  touches  of  th.e  upper  coun- 
ter, which  line  will  reprefent  the  upper  edge  of  the  up- 
per counter  rail  as    it  appears  on  the  iheer  draught. 
The  lower  edge  of  this  rail  may  be   formed  by  fetting 
oft"  its  depth  from  the  upper  edge.     In  tlie  fame  man- 
ner the  lower  counter  rail  may  be  defcnbed  :  then  take 
the  diftance  between  that  and  the   upper  counter  rail, 
and  fet  it  off  below  the  rim  rail  ;  and  hence  the  rail 
that  comes  to  the  lower  Itool  may  be  drawn,  keeping 
it  parallel  to  the  rim  rail.     Underneath  that,  the  lower 
finiihing  may  be  formed,  making  it  as  light  and  agree- 
able as  polFible. 

Set  off  from  the  middle  timber  on  the  end  of  the 
quaiter-deck  the  projci-lion  of  the  balcony,  which  may 
be  about  2  feet,  and  draw  a  line  with  a  pencil  par.dlel 
to  the  middle  timber.  On  this  line  fet  off  a  point  li 
inches  below  the  under  lide  of  the  quarter-deck,  from 
which  draw  a  curve  to  the  fide  timber  parallel  to  the 
upper  counter  rail,  which  curve  will  reprefent  the  lower 
fide  of  the  foot  fpace  rail  of  the  balcony  as  it  appears 
in  the  flieer  draught. 

Take  the  dift.ince  between  the  point  of  interfefbion 
of  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  counter  w':h  the  mid- 
dle line,  and  the  point  of  interfei.^ion  of  the  under  fide 
of  the  toot  fpace  rail  with  the  middle  line,  which  fet 
up  on  a  perpendicular  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  rim 
rail  at  the  foremoft  end.  Through  this  point  draw  a 
line  parallel  to  the  rim  rail  to  interfecl  the  lower  pare 
of  the  foot  fpace  rail,  and  this  line  will  reprefent  the 
lower  edge  of  the  rail  that  comes  to  the  middle  ftool, 
and  will  anfwer  to  the  foot  fpace  rail.  Tlien  between 
this  line  and  the  rim  rail  three  lights  or  f.dhes  may  be 
drawn,  having  a  muntin  or  pillar  between  each  ligl't  of 
about  14  inches  broad,  and  the  lower  gallery  will  be 
fiiiilhed.  Set  off  the  depth  of  the  middle  ftool  rail 
above  the  line  already  drawn  for  the  lower  edge,  and  the 
upper  edge  may  be  drawn.  Then  fet  off  the  fame 
depth  above  the  curve  drawn  for  the  lower  edge  of  the 
foot  fpace  rail,  and  the  upper  edge  of  that  rail  may  then 
be  drawn. 

The  quarter-piece  muft  be  next  dcfcribed,  the  heel 
of  which  muil  Itep  on  the  after  end  of  the  midJle 
ftool.  Draw  a  line  with  a  pencil  parallel  to  the  middle 
timber,  and  at  a  diftance  therefrom,  equal  to  the  pro- 
je(5lion  of  the  balcony.  Upon  tl.i;  line  f;t  up  from 
the  round  houl'c  deck  the  height  of  the  upper  part  of 
tlie  ftern  or  tiff  r.iil,  which  may  be  four  feet  above  the 
deck.  At  that  height  draw  wiih  a  pencil  a  horizon- 
tal line,  and  from  its  interfeiflion  with  the  line  firft: 
drawn  defcribe  a  curve  to  the  middle  ftool  rail,  obi'erving 
to  make  the  lower  part  of  this  curve  run  nearly  parallel 
to  the  fide  timbei,  and  the  lov.er  part  aboi:t  thrc.; 
inches  abaft  the  fide  limber;  and  this  curve  will  repre- 
fent the  aft  fide  of  the  quarter  piece  at  th.e  outfide. 
There  fet  off"  the  thicknefs  of  tlie  (juarter-piece,  whitii 
is  ine  foot  fix  inches,  afore  the  curve  already  drawn  ; 
and  another  curve  being  dcfciibed  parallel  to  it  from  the 
lower  part  to  the  top  of  the  flieer,  and  the  quarter-piece 
3  D  2  a^ 
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at  ih;  cuthJc  will  be  rcprefeiUcJ.  On  the  horiiontal 
Ine  drawn  for  tiie  upper  p.iit  of  the  taff-rail  fet  off 
foiw.irJ  tl^e  thickiufs  of  the  laffrail,  vhich  is  one  foot ; 
then  draw  a  curve  down  to  the  head  of  tlie  ciu.irtcr- 
pi^-ce  parallel  to  the  firll,  and  that  part  of  the  tatF-rail 
will  be  defchbed.  Inftc.id  of  a  fair  curve,  it  is  ciiilom- 
aiy  to  f)rm  the  upper  part  of  the  taff-rail  with  one  or 
two  breaks,  and  ilieir  curves  inverted.  Either  way  may, 
however,  be  ufeJ  according  to  fancy. 

Set  c  if  the  depth  of  tiie  taff-rail,  which  may  be  about 
3^:  feet,  on  the  line  drawn  for  the  projeaion  ;  from  the 
upper  part,  and  lYoni  tliis  point,  delcribe  a  curve  as  low 
as  the  heel  of  the  quarter-piece,  .and  about  live  inches 
abaft  it  at  that  place  ;  obffrving  to  make  it  run  neaily 
parallel  to  iho  aiter  ed;^'e  of  the  quarter-piece  ;  and  the 
after  part  of  the  quarter-piece,  which  conies  nearell  to 
the  fide,  will  be  reprefentcd. 

Set  up  on  the  line  drawn  for  the  projeaion  of  the 
balcony  the  height  of  the  upper  part  of  the  balcony 
or  breall  rail,  which  is  34-  feet  from  the  deck  ;  let  otf 
the  thicknefs  of  the  rail  below  that,  and  defcribe  the 
b  ilcony,  keeping  ic  parallel  to  the  foot  fpace  rail,  and 
terminating  it  at  the  line  drawn  for  the  after  part  of  the 
quarter-piece  neareil  the  fide  ;  and  the  vvhule  balcony 
will  then  be  rcprefented. 

The  upper  gallery  is  then  to  be  defcribed.  In  order 
to  this,  its  length  mud  be  determined,  which  tnay  be 
II  feet.  S.;t  otT  this  dillance  from  the  lide  timber 
forward  with  the  (liter;  :uid  at  this  point  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  tlie  iide  timber,  which  lin^  will  repiefent  the 
fore  part  of  the  gallery.  Then  take  the  d.ftance  be- 
iwccn  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  fpace  rail  and  the  up- 
per part  of  the  breaft  rail  on  a.  perpendicular,  and  fet 
it  off  on  a  perpendicular  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
middle  (lool  rail  on  the  line  drawn  for  the  fore  part  of 
tiie  gallery,  from  which  to  the  forepart  of  the  quarter 
piece  draw  a  llraight  line  parallel  to  the  rail  below, 
ivhich  line  will  be  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  rim  rail ; 
and  its  thicknefs  being  ict  off,  the  lower  edge  may  alfo 
be  drawn.  From  the  upper  edge  of  that  rail  fet  up  an 
extent  equal  to  the  diUance  between  the  lower  rim  rail 
and  middle  llool  rail,  and  defcribe  die  upper  llool  rail, 
the  after  end  of  wjiich  will  be  determined  by  the  quar- 
ter piece,  .-ind  the  fore  end  by  the  line  for  the  length 
of  the  gallery.  There  may  be  three  falhes  drawn  be- 
tween thefe  two  rails  as  before  ;  and  hence  the  upper 
gallery  will  be  torm-^d. 

The  upper  fmilhinglhculd  be  next  drawn,  the  length 
of  which  may  be  i\  foot  lefs  than  the  upper  gallery. 
Draw  a  line  paral  ei  to  the  rake  cf  the  liern  ior  the 
jore  end  of  it,  and  let  the  upper  part  of  the  top  fide 
he  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  r.ul,  from  which  fee 
down  three  inches  for  the  thicknefs  '  f  the  rail,  and  de- 
fcribe it.  Defcribe  alfo  another  rail  of  the  iame  length 
and  thicknef,  as  ll-.e  former,  and  eight  inches  below  ; 
irom  the  end  of  which  a  ferpentine  line  may  be  drawn 
down  to  the  upper  ftool  lail,  and  the  upper  finilhing 
will  be  completed. 

Theftern  being  now  finiihed,  the  rudder  only  remains 
to  bo  drawn.  The  breadtii  of  tiie  rudder  at  the  lower 
partis  to  be  determined  from  the  proportions,  and  fet 
c,ff  from  the  line  reprefenting  the  alt  part  of  the  ftern 
pod;  w^iich  line  alfo  reprefents  the  lore  part  of  the  rud- 
der. Th'n  determine  on  the  lower  h  luce,  letting  it  be 
110  higher  than  is  jull  fufficient,  which  may  be  about 


one  foot  above  the  load  water-line,  and  ftt  off  its  breadth  .Applica- 
at  that  place  taken  ttom  the  proportions.     Then  a  line  tionof  the 
drawn  nom  thence  to  the  brcaddi  fet  iff  at  the  luwti  furffn'i; 
part  will  be  tiie  aft  fide  ot  the  rudder  below  tlie  lower  \"  ■>;'" 
hancc.      llieie  may  alio  be  ai. other  hance  about  "'e  prii^^j,,,,,^- 
height  of  the  kwtr  deck.     The  ufc   of  thele  breaks  or      sihii^. 
hances  istoieduce  tlie  breadtii  as  it  liies  toward  the  ^■""v^""' 
head,      flic  att  part  may  be  drawn  above  the  lower 
hance,  tlie  break  at  the  lower  hance  being  about  ten 
inches,  and  the  break  at  the  upper  hance  (ix  inches. — 
The  b..clc  may  be    then  drawn.     It  is  of  elm,  about 
four  inches  thick  on  the    aft  part.      1  hat  thickntfs  be- 
ing fet  off,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  lower  hauce  to 
tlie  lower  end,  will  repiefent  the  back.     The  head  of 
the  rudder  hiould  be  ai.  hgh  as  to  receive  a  tiller  above 
the  upper  deck.     Theretoie  let  off  the  lize  ol  the  head 
above  ilie  upper  deck,  and  draw  a  lin,  fiom  thence   to 
the  break  at  the  uppei  hance,  and   the   att  part  t't  the 
rudder  will  be  repiclcnted  ail  tl:e  way  up.     'l"he  beard- 
ing lliould  be  drawn,  by  fetting  olf  the  breadth  of  it 
at  the  keel  Irom  the  foie  fide  ut  the  1  udder,  which  may 
be  nine  inches.     Set  off  alio  the  breadih  at  the  head  cf 
the  wing  tranlom,  wnich  may  be  a  toit.     Then  a  line 
being  drawn  through  theie  two  poims,  from  the  lower 
part  ut  the  1  udder  to  about  a  foot  above  the  wing  tian- 
lbra,and  the  bearding  will  be  repielented.  As  the  beard- 
ing is  a  very  nice  point,  and  the  working  of  tlie  rudder 
depending  very  mucji  upon  it,  it  ikuuld  always  be  very 
pailiculavly  coiuidtfred.    It  has  been  cuftomary  to  beard 
the  rudder  to  a  (harp  edge  at  the  middle  line,  by  whicii 
the  main  piece  is  leduced  more  than  neceiiiiry.     The 
rudder  iJiould,  iiowevcr,  be  bearded  Irom  the  fide  of 
the  pintles,  and  tiie  lore  lide  made  to  the  form  of  the 
pin.les. 

The  pintles  and  braces  may  next  be  drawn.  In  order 
to  which  determine  the  place  ot  tlie  upper  on:,  whicli 
mult  be  fo  difpofed  that  the  llraps  ihall  come  round  the 
head  of  the  llandard,  which  is  againft  the  head  of  the 
Itern-polf  on  tiie  gun-deck,  and  meet  at  the  miild  e 
line.  By  this  means  there  is  duuble  fecurity  botli  to 
the  brace  and  ftandard.  To  obtain  thole  advantage'^, 
it  mutt  thereftre  be  placed  about  tour  inches  above  the 
wing  tranfum  ;  tlie  fecond  mull  be  placed  ju ft  below  the 
gun-deck  fo  as  to  bolt  in  the  middle  of  the  deck  tran- 
lom, and  the  reft  may  be  fpaced  equally  between  the 
lower  one,  which  may  be  about  fix  inches  above  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel.  The  number  of  them  ate  ge- 
nerally leven  pair  upon  this  clafj  ot  Ihips  ;  but  the  Lum- 
ber may  be  regulated  by  thedilt.ir.ee  between  the  fecond 
and  upper  one,  making  tlie  dillance  between  the  relt 
nearly  the  fame.  The  length  of  all  the  braces  will  be 
found  by  felting  off  the  length  of  the  lower  one,  \%'hicli 
may  be  eight  ieet  afore  the  back  of  the  ifern-pcft,  and 
:dto  the  leugili  oi  the  tliird,  whith  is  lour  feet  and  a  half 
aloie  the  back  of  the  llein-poll  ;  and  a  line  drawn  tVona 
the  one  extremity  to  the  other  will  limit  the  interme- 
diate ones,  as  will  appear  on  the  fheer  draught.  The 
braces  \\ill  feem  to  diminifli  in  length  very  much  as 
they  go  up  ;  but  when  meafured  or  vicWcd  on  the 
Ihape  of  tlie  body,  ll.ey  will  all  be  nearly  of  an  equal 
length.  The  length  of  the  tlraps  of  the  pintles  which 
ccme  upon  the  rudder  may  all  be  within  four  inches  of 
the  aft  lide  of  the  rudder  ;  and  the  rudder  being  a  flat 
iurface,  they  will  appear  of  the   proper  lengths. 

II.  0/  the  kilf-breaJlh  and  body  flans -The   half- 
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Ajvplica-     breadth  plan  muft  be  firft  drawn.      Then  prodiiM  riie  points  line;  are  to  be  drawn  prjrallcl  to  ilie  bafe,  and 

lion  of  the  Icwer  edge  of  ihe  keel  bo'.h  ways,  and  let  it  alio  re-  terminating  at  the  Hde  lines.     In  like  manner  proceed 

fortg(.:iig     prefent  tlic  middle  line  of  llie  hnif  brcadll)  plan.     Pro-  witli  the  upper  height  of  bieadih  line. 

Rules  tu      j^^^  ^,|  ^j^^  flames  downxvards,  and  ^Ifo  the  fo?€  and  af-         The  riiin;^  is  next  to  be  ftt  oil  on  the  body  plan  ;   it 

(Iruition  of '*"'  perpendicular'.      TJien  from  the  place  in  ihj  (hecr-  mull,  however,   be    firft  defcribed   in   tlie  flieer  rim: 

Ships,      plan,  whore  the  lieiplit  of    breadth-lines   inttrHA  the  Take,  therefore,  the  htij.'hts   from  t)ic  dinicnfions   and 

'"•'—v—^^  hem,  f<iuare  down  to  the  middle  line  the  fore  and    aft  fet  them  off  on  the  correfpcndin-j  tini'  crs  in  the  the  r 

part  of  the  rabbet  and  the    fore    part    of    the    ilcm.  plan,  and  a  curve  deicribej  through  thefe  poin's  wi  1 

Take  from  the  dimenllons  what  the  Item  is  Tided  at  that  he  the  nfing  line  in  the  ihecr  plan.     Then  take  from 

place,  and  fet  olF  lia'.f  of  it  from  the   middle  line  in  the  the  dimeiifions  the  riling  heights  of  dead  flat.     S;t  it 

half  breadth  plan,  through  which  diaw  a  life  p.nallel  off  in  the  body  plan,  and  draw  a  hio/on'al  line.  N  vr 

t )  the  n'iiJillo  line  throiigii  tl'.e  three  lines  fqu^ired  down,  tske  all  the  riling  lieiiilits  ironi  the  fhcer   plan,  and  fet 

and  the  halt-breadiii  ot  the  ftem  will  be  rtpreftnted  in  them  olY  in  tlie  body  plin  from  the  line  drawn  ffir  iho 

the  haif-breadth  plan.     Take  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank  riling  luight  of  deaJ  flrft,  and  draw  horizontal  li'-e; 


«if  the  bottom,  which  ii  4r  inclus,  and  defcribe  the  rab- 
bet of  the  ftem  in  the  hall-breadth  plan. 

From  the  points  of  interfciltion  (^f  the  heiglu  of 
breadth  lines  wiili  the  counter  timber  at  the  lide,  and 
with  the  counter  limber  at  the  middle  line,  drav  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  middle  line  of  the  hah-breadth 
plan,  from  which  fet  off  the   half  breadth   cf  the  coun- 


ter on  the  line  firll  drawn  ;  and  Irom  this  point  to  the    the  body  plan  on  the  correfpondin?  lines  befire  drawn 
interfe^^t  on  of  the  line  laft  drawn,  villi  the  middle  line    for  ihe   lower  height  of  breadth;  and  from  th-  extrc- 
draw  a  curve,  and  the  half  breadth  of  ihe  counter  will    miiics  of  t.»icfo  lines  fet  off  towards  the  m'ddlo  line  tju 
be  reprefenceJ  at  the  heiglit  ot  breadth,  which  will  be    lengths  cf  the  lower  breadth    fwceps  lefpcdtiveU*. 
llie  broadell  part  of  tlie  liern.  Take  from  the  dimenlions  the  diftance  nfearh  fram" 

Take  the  ma'n  half  breadth  of  timber  dead  flat  from  from  the  middle  line  on  the  diaijon  il>,  and  fet  iliem  off 
the  dimenfions,  and  lay  it  off  irom  the  middle  line  on  from  the  middle  line  on  their  refpeflive  dia"onal  l'ne«. 
dead  flat  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  Take  alio  from  the  Now  thefe  diftanccs  b;ing  fet  off,  and  the  lower  breadth 
dimenfions  the  main  half  breadth  of  every  timber,  and  and  floor  fweeps  defcribed,  tlie  Ihape  of  the  frnmes 
fet  off  each  from  il'.e  middle  line  on  the  conefponding  below  the  breadth  line  may  eaflly  be  drawn  as  follows  : 
timbers  in  the  half-Sreadth  plain.  Then  a  curve  drawn  Place  one  point  of  a  compafi  in  the  diltance  fet  off  for 
from  the  end  of  the  line  reprelisnting  the  half  breadth  the  length  of  ilie  lower  breadth  fweep,  and  evtrnd  the 
of  the  counter  though  all  the  points,  fet  off  on  the  tim-  oth;;r  to  the  .pont  •which  terminates  the  breadth  and 
bers,  and  terminating  at  the  aft  part  of  the  ftern,  will  defcribe  an  arch  of  a  circle  downwards,  which  wIU  in. 
be  the  main  half  breadth  line.  Take  fioni  the  dimen-  terfecl  the  points  fet  off  on  the  upper  diagonal  lines 
lion!,  tiie  top-timber  half-breadth,  and  defcribe  the  top-  letting  it  pafs  as  low  as  convenient.  Then  fix  one  point 
timber  half-breadth  line  in  the  half-:  readth  plan,  in  of  the  compaffes  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  fucep,  and 
tlie  fame  manner  as  the  main  half-breadth  line.  extend  the  other  to  the  point  fet  off  on  the  fourth  d;i- 

Take  from  the  dimenfu  ns  the  half  breadth  of  the  li-  gonal,  which  is  the  floor  head  ;  and  defcril)e  a  circle  to 
fng,  and  fet  it  off  trom  the  middle  line  on  the  corre-  inteifeftas  many  of  the  points  fet  off  on  the  dia'^onals 
fponding  timbers  in  the  half-bie.tdih  plan,  rbferving,  as  it  will.  Then  draw  a  curve  from  tlie  backofthe 
where  the  word  oufjidc,  is  exprelfed  in  tlie  tables,  the  lower  breadth  fwecp,  through  the  points  on  the  diago- 
haif  breaddi  f .  r  that  timber  muit  be  fet  off  above  or  nals,  to  the  hack  of  the  floor-fweep.  Defcribe  alfr> 
on  the  outlide  of  the  middle  line.  Then  a  curve  diawn  an<''ther  curve  from  the  back  of  the  floor-fwecp  throujrk 
t'trough  ihefe  points  will  be  the  halt  breadth  of  riling  the  points  on  the  lower  diagonals,  and  terminating  a: 
in  tlie  half  breadth  plan.  the  uprer  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  keel,  and  that  pa:t 

It  will  now  be  necclfary  to  proceed  to  the  body  plan,  of  the  frame  below  the  breadth  will  be  formed.  In  like 
Draw  a  horizontal  line  (fig-  35')>  which  is  called  the  ni;inr.er  defciibe  the  other  frame';. 
•  bi'.fi  line,  from  the  rig;a  hand  extremity  cf  whicli  eieet  Through  the  ev^treniilies  of  the  fr.imcs  at  the  lowrr 
a  perpendicidar.  Then  fet  off  on  tlie  bafe  line  the  height  of  breadth  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  middla 
main  half-brtadth  at  dead  flat,  and  ereft  tmoilier  per-  line,  and  terminating  at  the  upper  heis^ht  of  bre.idth 
pendicular,  and  from  that  fet  off  the  half  breadth  line  and  from  thence  fet  oft" the  upper  breadth  fweeps  ; 
again,  and  ereifl  a  third  perpendicular.  I'he  firft  per-  now  fix  one  point  of  the  compafs  in  the  centie  of  the; 
pendicular,  as  already  obfei  ved,  is  called  the  fide  line  upper  breadth  fweeps  fuccelCvely,  and  the  other  point: 
of  the  fore  body  ;  the  fecond  the  middle  line  ;  and  the  to  the  extremities  oi  the  frames,  and  defcribe  circles 
third  the  fide  line  of  the  tifter  body.  upwards.     Then    from     the   Iheer  plan    take  off  the 

Take  from  the  dimenfions  the  heights  of  the  diago-  heights  of  the  top  timber  line?,  and  fet  them  off  i:i 
n.als  up  the  middle  line,  and  fet  them  from  tlie  bafe  up  the  body  plan,  drawing  hoiizontal  lines  ;  upon  which 
the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan.  Take  ;dfo  their  diftan-  fet  off  the  toptimber  half-breadihs  taken  from  the 
CCS  from  the  middle  line  on  the  bafe,  and  fet  them  off.  correfponding  timbers  in  the  half-brcadih  |ilan  ;  and  bv 
S'jt  off  alfo  their  heights  up  the  fide  lines,  and  draw  the  d;fcribing  curves  from  the  back  of  the  upper  breadlii 
diagonals.  Then  take  from  the  Iheer  plan  the  heights  fwecp*  through  the  points  fet  off'cn  the  leventh  or  up. 
cf  the  lower  height  cf  breadth  line,  and  fet  them  off  per  diagonal  ;  and  interfei^ing  the  top  timber  half, 
upon  the  middle  line  in  the  body  plati ;  through  ih::c  bre.idths,  the  timbers  will  then  be  formed  from    tho 
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througli  tncfe  points.  T.ike  irom  the  iialf-breadtli 
plan  the  half-breadths  of  the  riling,  and  fet  them  off 
Irom  the  middle  line  in  the  body  pian,  and  the  centres 
of  the  floor  fweeps  of  the  correfponding  tlmbeis  will 
be  obtained. 

From     the  half-breadth  plan  take  die    rnain    half- 
breadth  hues,  and  fet  them  oft'fjom  the  middle  litie  in 
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Applica-  keel  to  the  top  of  the  fide.  The  upper  end  of  the 
ti'jn  of  the  timbers  miy  be  determined  by  takintj  the  feveral 
foregomg  heights  of  the  upper  part  of  the  top  fiJe  above  the 
Ihi'con-  top-timber  line,  and  fetting  them  off  above  the  top- 
ftruclion  of  tinib;r  line  on  the  correfp^mding  timbers  in  the  body 
Ships,  plan. ,  The  lower  parts  nf  the  limbers  are  ended  at  the 
^-^-^'-^^  ralibet  of  the  keel  as  follow. :  With  an  extent  of  4! 
inches,  the  thicknsfs   of  the    bottom,  and  one  leg  of 


above  the  upper  counter  and  top-timberline  ;  and  from  Applica- 
the  interfeilions  of  the  curve  drawn  in  the  half-breadth  """  <'f  '•'« 
plan,  with  the  perpendicular  lines  drawn  from  tiie  fliecr  ^'■"•■g""'g 
plan,  take  the  diftances  to  the    middle   line,  and  fci  ^^^^  \,^^_ 
ihem  off  on  the  correfponJing  li'cs  in  the  body  plan  ;  ftruaion  of 
then  a  curve  difciibed  through  the  feveral  points   thus      Ships. 
fet  rff  will  be  the  reprelentative  of  the  llcrn  timber.  "•^'~«''"^ 
The  round-up  of  the  wing  tranfom,  upptr  and  lower 


the  compares  at  the  place  where  the  line  for  the  thick-    counter,  may  be  tdk..n  from  the  llicer  draught,  and  fct 


nefs  of  the  keel  interfeas  the  bafe  line;  wUli  the  other 
legdefcribean  arch  to  interfeifl  the  keel  line  and  the 
bafe.  Then  fix  one  point  at  the  interfeflion  of  the 
arch  and  keel,  and  from  the  point  of  in  erfeflion  of  the 
keel  and  bafe  defcribe  another  arch  to  interfect  the  for- 

.-w  luer.  .  Then  from  the  intctfeaion  of  thefe  arches 
\  ilmw  one  llraight  line  to  the  interfjaion  of  the  keel 
;■.  ,J  l>jfe,  and  anot!,er  to  the  in'erfcftion  of  the  lower 
.iic'i  ;i;'.J  ihekeel,  and  th^  rabbet  of  the  keel  will  be 
defcriljed  at  the  m.iin  fr.imc.i  All  tlie  limbers  in  the 
ii;iddk  part  of  the  fhip  whicli  have  no  rifing  terminate 

V^     at  t!ie  ir-terfedion  of  the  upp^'r  ed^e  of  the  rabbet  with 

\   tlie.bife  line  ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  timbers,  having 

\a  rihng,-end  in  the  centre  of  the  rabbet,  that  is,  where 

Ule  two  circles  interfca.     Thofe  timbers  which  are  near 


off  at  the  middle  line  ab  ne  their  rcfpcflive  level  lines 
in  the  body  plan,  by  which  ihe  roui.d-up  oi  each  may 
be  drawn.  The  round  aft  of  the  wing  tranfom  may 
alfo  be  taken  from  the  Iheer  plan,  and  fet  off  at  tlie 
middle  line,  abaft  the  perpendicular  for  llie  wing  tran- 
fom in  the  half-bread'h  pi  ni,  whence  the  round  aft  of 
the  wing  tranfom  may  be  defcnbed. 

Tlie  after  body  being  now  hnillied,  it  remains  to 
foim  the  f^.re  body  ;  but  as  the  operation  is  nearly  tlic 
fame  in  both,  a  repetition  is  therufore  unncceffary,  ex- 
cept in  thofe  pans  which  require  a  dilfcrcut  proccfs. 

The  fotemolt  timbers  end  un  tlie  ftcm,  and  confc- 
quently  the  method  ol  defcribing  the  ending  ot  them 
differs  from  lh.it  nfed  for  the  limbers  ufed  in  tlie  after 
body.     Draw  a   line  in  the  body  plan  parallel  to  the 


...^  two  circles  interfca.  .    _  _ 
theSifter   ei\d',of  the  keel  mud  be  ended  by  felting  off    middle  line,  at  a  diftance  equal  to  the  half  of  what 
the  hvilf-brea'd'th  of  the  keel  at  the  port  in  the    half-    the   ftem  is  fided.     In  the  (hcer  pl.in  take  the  height 
breadth  plan,  and  defcribe  the  tapering    of  the  keel. 
take  off  the  half- 


Then  at  the  correfponJing  timber 
breadth  of  the  keel ;  fet  it  off  in  the  body  plan,  and 
defcribe  the  rabbet  as  before,  letting  every  timber  end 
where  the  two  circles  for  its  refpedive  rabbet  interfea. 

To  defcribe  the  fide  counter  or  llern  timber,  take 
the  h.eight  of  the  wing  tranfom,  the  lower  counter,  up- 
per counter,  and  top-timber  line  at  the  fide  ;  tiom  the 
iheer  plan  transfer  them  to  the  body  plan,  and  through 
thefe  points  draw  horizonlal  lines.  Divide  the  diilance 
between  the  ving  tranfjip  and  lo\yer  counter  into  three 
tqual  parts,  and  througK  the  two  points  of  divilion 
draw  iwohoii;60ntalli«£S^  lDxa\y.aifo  a  horizontal  line 
cquidlil."int  from  the  wppercouri^er  and  the  top-timber 
line  in  the  fiieer  plan,  a^d  Irahsfer.them  to  the  body 


of  the  point  of  interfeaion  of  the  lower    psrt  of  the 
rabbet  of  tlie  ftem  with    the  timber  which   is  required 


to  be  ended,  and  fet  it  off  on  the  line  before  drawn  in 
the  body  plan.  Then  take  the  extent  between  the 
^points  of  inteifeaion  of  the  timber  with  the  lower  and 
upper  parts  of  the  rabbet,  and  with  one  leg  of  the 
compades  at  the  extremity  of  the  diftance  laid  off  in  the 
body  plan  defcribe  a  circle,  and  the  timbers  may  then 
p.ifs  over  the  back  of  this  circle.  Now,  by  applying 
a  fmall  fquare  to  the  timber,  and  letting  the  back  ot  it 
interfea  the  point  fet  off  for  the  lower  part  of  thg  rab- 
bet, the  lower  part  of  the  rabbet  and  the  ending  of 
,the  limbers  will  be  defcriiied. 

The  foiemolt  timbers  differ  alfo  very  much  at  the 


For  iince  the  (li 


\ 


plan.  \       ;/////_, 

Now,  from  the  point  ofmterfe^- 


'i' 


head  from  t.hofe  in   the  after  body 
can  ies  her  breadth  fa  jar  foi  ward  at  the  top-timber  line, 
hion  of  the  aft  fide    ittherefoie  occ.iilons- the  two  foremoft  frames  to  fall 


of  the  ftern  timber  at  the  fide,  with  the  wing  tranfom  out  at  the  hqad  beyond  the  bteadth,  whence  they  are 
at  the  fide  in  the  (heer  plan,  draw  a  line  perpendicular  caWed  ii.ud/tf.  timbers.  They  are  thus,  defcribed  : 
to  the  middle  hne  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  Draw  alfo  The  height  of  the  top-timber  line  being  fet  off  in  the 
i)erpendicular  lines  from  the  points  where  the  upper  and  body  plan,  fet  offoa  it  the  top  half  breadth  taken  irom 
•     ■      "  n      r      .  .V  _  ^-•_.-  .-I-    tije  half-breadth  plan,  and  at  that  place  draw  a  perpendi- 

cular ;  then  from  the  (hecr  plan  take  the  height  ol  the 
top  ot  the   fide,  and  fet  it   off  on  the  perppndicular  in 


ji.wertranfoms  touch  the  ftern-poft;  from  the  points  of 
interfeaion  of  the  ftern  timber  with  the  two  horizontal 
lines  drawn  between,  and  from  the  interl'eaion  of  the  ftern 
limber  with  the  horizontal  line  drawn  between  the  upper 
counter  and  top-timberline.  Then  curves  mull  be  form- 
ed in  the  hail-breadth  plan  for  the  (hape  of  the  body  at 
each  ot  thefe  heights.  In  order  to  which,  begin  with 
tlie  horizontal  or  level  line  reprefenting  the  height  of  the 
\ving  tranfom  in  the  body  plan.  Lay  a  flip  of  paper 
to  ihat  line,  and  mark  on  it  the  middle  line  and  the 
timbers  37,  35,  33,  and  29;  tran-fer  the  Hip  to  the 
half-breadth  plan,  placing  the  point  marked  on  it  for 
the  middle  line  cxailly  on  the  middle  in  the  half  breadth 
jilan,  and  fet  off  the  half-breadthbon  the  correfponding 
imber^  37,  35,  33,  and  29,  and  defcribe  a  curve 
through  thefe  points,  and  to  interfea  the  perpendicular 
dravii  from  the  Iheer  plan.  In  like  manner  proceed 
With  the  horizonal  lines  at  the  heights  of  the  coun- 
t-.is,  betsvLca  the  lower  counter    and    wing  tranfom, 


the 


lil  at 


the  body  plan  :  Take  alfo  the  breadth  of 
the  lop'timbe'r  Tine  in  the  flieer  plan,  and  fet  it  oft"  be- 
low the  top-limber  line  at  the  perpendicular  line  in  the 
body  plan,  and  the  ftraight  part  ol' the  knuckle  timb-'r 
to  be  drawn  will  be  determined.  Then  fioni  the  lall 
mentioned  ^joint  fei.  off  defcribe  .*  curve  through  tlie 
points  fet  oif  for  the  timber  down  to  die  upper 
breadth,  and  the  whole  knuckle  limber  will  be  formed. 
It  will  hence  Le  {eei\  that  thofe  timbers  forward  will  fall 
out  beyond  the  main  breadth  with  a  hollow,  contrary 
to  tlie  rell  of  the  top  fide,  which  falls  v.ithin  the  main 
breadth  with  a  hollow. 

The  foie  and  alter  bodies  being  now  formed,  the  wa- 
ter lines  niuft  next  be  defcribed  in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
in  order  to  I'mvc  the  tairncfs  of  the  bodies.  In  this 
draught  the  waver  lines  are  all  reprefeiited  parallel  to 

th 
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ipplicti-  t'le  I^eel ;  their  heights  may,  therefore,  be  taken  from 
ion  of  the  the  fh?er  plan,  and  trantforrcd  to  the  body  plan,  draw- 
"orcgoiHg  ing  horizontal  lines,  and  the  water  llius  will  b."  reprc- 
ilulc»  to  fcnted  in  the  body  plan.  In  lliips  that  draw  nnore  \va- 
j    ^"""   ^terabaf:  than  atore,  the  water  lines  will  not  be  parallel 

Ships!  "  '"  ^''"-"  '''^^'  >  '"  ''''*  '^'^^'^'  '''^  heights   mull  be  taken  at 

^•^"^^  ercry  timber  in  the  flieer  plan,  aiiJ  f>t  olT  on  their  cor- 

rcfponding  timbers  in  the  body  plan  ;  and  curves  being 

dcfcribed  through  the  feveral  points,  will  reprefenc  the 

w.iter  lines  in  the  body  plan. 

Take  the  diftance  fiom  the  middle  line  to  the  points 
where  ilie  water  lines  interfecl  the  diflerent  timbers  in 
the  body  phn,  and  fet  them  off  on  their  corrclponding 
timbers  in  the  halt-breadth  plan.  From  the  points 
where  the  water  lines  in  the  fli-.-er  plan  interfeift  the 
aft  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  fternport;  draw  perpendi- 
culars to  the  rijiddle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan,  and 
upon  thefe  perpendiculars  fet  off  from  the  middle  line 
the  half  thicknefs  of  the  fternport  at  its  correfponding 
water  line ;  which  may  be  taken  from  the  body  plan, 
by  felting  oiF  the  fize  of  the  poll  at  the  head  and  the 
keel,  and  drawing  a  line  for  tlie  tapering  of  it ;  and 
■where  the  line  fo  drawn  interfecfls  the  water  lines,  that 
will  be  the  half  thicknefs  required  :  then  take  an  extent 
in  the  compafles  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank,  and 
fix  one  point  where  the  half  thicknefs  of  the  pod  in- 
terfcfts  the  perpendicular,  and  with  the  other  defcribe 
a  circle,  from  the  back  of  which  the  water  lines  may 
pafs  through  their  refpei?live  points  fet  off,  and  end  at 
the  fere  part  cf  the  half  breadth  plan,  proceeding  in 
the  fame  manner  as  with  the  after  part.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  water  line  to  the  point  fet  off  for  the  half 
thicknefs  of  the  poft  will  reprefcnt  the  aft  part  of  the 
rabbet  of  the  poft ;  and  in  like  manner  the  rabbet  of 
the  ftem  may  be  reprefcnted.  The  water  lines  being 
all  defcribed,  it  will  be  fccn  if  the  body  is  fair  ;  and  if 
tlie  timbers  require  any  alteration,  it  fliould  be  compli- 
ed with. 

The  cant  timbers  of  the  after  body  may  next  be  de- 
fcribed in  the  half-breadth  plan  ;  in  order  to  which  the 
cant  <f  the  falliion-piece  muft  rirft  be  reprcfented.  Ha- 
ving therefore  the  round  alt  of  the  wing  tranfom  re- 
prefented  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  and  alfo  the  (hape 
of  a  level  line  at  the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom  ;  then 
fet  off  the  breadth  of  the  wing  tranfom  at  the  end, 
which  is  one  foot  four  inches,  and  that  will  be  the  place 
where  the  head  of  the  fafliion-piece  will  come  :  now  to 
determine  the  cant  of  it,  the  fliape  of  the  body  muft  be 
conlldered  ;  as  it  muft  be  canted  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  preferve  as  great  a  llraightnefs  as  is  poftible  for  the 
fhape  of  the  timber,  by  which  means  the  timber  will  be 
much  ftronger  than  if  it  were  crooked ;  the  cant  muft 
.-ilfo  be  confidered,  in  order  to  let  the  timber  have  as 
little  bevelling  as  pclTible.  Let,  therefore,  the  heel  of 
the  timber  be  fet  off  on  the  middle  line,  two  feet  afore 
timber  35  ;  and  then  drawing  a  line  from  thence  to  the 
])oint  fet  off  on  the  level  line  tor  the  wing  tranfom, 
the  cant  of  the  falhion-piece  will  be  defcribed,  and  will 
be  foand  fituated  in  the  beft  manner  poffible  to  anfwer 
the  bafore  mentioned  purpofes. 

The  cant  of  the  falhion-piece  being  reprefented,  the 
cant  of  the  other  timbers  may  now  be  eafily  determi- 
ned. Let  timber  29  be  the  foremoft  cant  timber  in  the 
after  body,  and  witli  a  pencil  draw  timber  28  ;  then 
obferve  how  many  frames  there  are  between  timber  28 
2 
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and  the  fafliior-plece,  which  will  be  found  to  be  nine,  Applica- 
namely,  29,  30,  31,  32,  •^3,  34,  3J,  36,  and  37.     Now  '''°"  "f  '•'« 
divide  the  diftance  between  timber  28  .and  the  faftiion-       j^^'''''^ 
piece  on  the  middle  line  into  lo  equal  p.arts  :     Divide  ,^"  Con- 
alfo  the  correfponding  poition  (f  the  main  halfbrcadih  ilrecHon  of 
lines  into  the  fame  number  of  equal  parts  ;  and  ftraight      Ships, 
linet  joining  (he  correfponding  points  as  the  middle  hnc  '^'^"^'"'^ 
with  thofe  in  the  hall-breadth  line  will  reprelcnt  the 
cant  timbers  in  the  after  body. 

The  line  drawn  for  the  cant  of  the  fafiiion- piece  rc- 
prefcnts  the  aft  fide  of  it,  which  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  tranfoms  ;  but  in  order  to  help  the  converlion  with 
regard  to  the  lower  tranfoms,  there  may  be  two  moit: 
falhioD-pieces  abaft  the  former  ;  therefore  the  foremoft 
falhion-piece,  or  that  which  is  already  defciibed  in  the 
lialf-breadth  plan,  may  only  take  the  ends  cf  the  three: 
upper  tranfoms,  which  are,  the  wing,  filling,  and  deck  : 
the  middle  ;falliion-piece  may  take  the  four  next,  ami 
the  after  falliion-piece  the  lower  ones  :  tlieiefore  fet  off  in 
the  half-breadth  plan  the  fidiug  of  the  middle  and  after 
Ailhion-piece,  which  may  be  13  inches  each  ;  then  by 
drawing  lines  parallel  to  the  foremoft  fafliion-piecc,  at 
the  aforefaid  diftance  from  each  other,  the  middle  and 
after  falhion-piece  will  be  reprcfented  in  the  half-bre.iJth 
plan. 

The  fafhion-picce  and  tranfoms  yet  remain  to  be  re- 
prefented  in  the  fheer  plan  ;  in  order  to  which,  let  the 
number  of  tranfoms  be  determined,  whicli,  for  fo  large 
a  buttock,  may  be  feven  below  the  deck  tranfom  :  draw 
them  with  a  pencil,  beginning  with  the  wing,  the  upper 
fide  of  which  is  reprcfented  by  a  level  line  at  its  height  ; 
fet  off  its  fiding  below  that,  and  draw  a  level  line  for 
the  lower  edge.  The  filling  tranfom  follows  ;  which 
is  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  tilling  the  vacancy  between 
the  under  edge  of  the  wing  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
deck  plank  :  it  may  therefore  be  reprefented  by  draw- 
ing two  level  lines  for  the  upper  and  lower  edge,  lea- 
ving about  two  inches  between  the  upper  edge  and  lower 
edge  cf  the  wing  tranfom,  and  four  inches  between  the 
lower  edge  of  the  gundeck  plank;  then  the  deck  tran- 
fom muft  be  governed  by  the  gun-deck,  letting  the  un- 
der fide  of  the  gun  deck  plank  reprefent  the  upper  fide 
of  it,  and  fetting  off  its  fiding  below  that ;  the  under 
edge  may  alfo  be  drawn  :  the  tranfoms  below  the  deck 
may  all  be  fided  equally,  which  may  be  1 1  inches ; 
they  muft  alfo  have  a  fufficient  diftance  between  to 
admit  the  circulation  of  the  air  to  preferve  them,  which 
may  be  abont  three  inches. 

The  tranfoms  being  now  drawn  with  a  pencil,  the  fa- 
ftiicn-piece  muft  next  be  defcribed  in  the  (heerplan,  by 
which  the  length  of  the  tranfoms  as  they  appear  in 
that  plan  will  be  determined.  As  the  foremoft  fafhion- 
piece  reaches  above  the  upper  tranfom,  it  may  therefore 
be  firft  defcribed  :  in  order  to  which,  draw  a  fuflicicnt: 
number  of  level  lines  in  the  llieer  plan  ;  or,  as  the  water 
lines  are  level,  draw  therefore  one  line  between  tic  up- 
per water  line  and  the  wing  tranfom,  and  one  above 
the  wing  tranfom  at  tlie  intended  height  of  the  head 
of  the  fafhion-picce,  which  may  be  about  five  feet  j 
then  take  the  height  of  thefe  two  level  lines,  and  tranf- 
fer  them  to  the  body  plan  ;  and  take  off  two  or  tliree 
timbers  and  run  them  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  water  lines  were  done ;  then  from 
the  point  where  the  line  drawn  for  the  cant  cf  the  fa- 
Ibion-piece,  In  the  halfbreadtb  plan,  interfefts  the  le- 
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from  the  points  vvher.  the  cane  line  m  the  halt-bieadih    lent  them.  n  u     i  r    'i   ^  •    r    I 

'-  - •    ' '  -  —""!"■"  ihc  h.iwfc  holes  lliould  be  deicnbed  m  inch  a  man- 

ner  as  to  wound  tlic  hawlc  pieces  as  little  as  polLble  ; 
they  may  therelore  be  placed  i'o  that  the  joint  of  ife 
hawfe  pieces  lljall  be  in  the  centre  of  the  holes,  whence 
they  Will  only  cut  half  the  hawfe  pieces.  Take  the  di- 
incnfions  ol  the  hawfe  holes,  which  is  one  loot  fix 
inches,  and  fee  off  the  foiemoll  one,  or  tluit  next  the 


plan  interfeas  the  l;vel  line  below  the  wm^  tranlom, 

and  alfo  the  water  lints  to  the  correiponcmg  hues  in 

the  Ihcer  plan  ;  thin  a  curve  delcribid  through  ihele 

psinis  will  be  the  leprefentation    ot  the  ioremolt  la- 

ihion-piecc  in  the  lli-;er  plan.     In  the  fame  manner  the 

middle  and  after  falhion-pieces  may  be  deicnbed  ;  ob- 

ferving  to  let  tiie  middle  one  run  up  nohighe.  than  the  ,         •,,.  ,,   '  ^  a        ,.■         , 

under  inrt  of  the  deck  traniom,  and  the  alter  to  the    nuddle  line,  on  the  joint  between  the  hrft  and   ieccnd 

xin  'er  lidc  of  the  fourth  tnmfoin  under  the  deck.     The    hawfe  piece  ;  then  let  otf  the  other  on  the  joiut  between 

lriuf>mimiy  now  be  drawn  with  ink,  as  their  kngths    the  third  and  lourlh  hawfe  pace  ;  and  Imall  lines  beinjj 

■ireliniitid'by  the  falhiun-p.cces.  arawn  aciols  the  main  hall-breadlh  at  their  refpeitive 

Neither  tlie  head  nor  the  iorelide  of  the  fternpoll  are    places  will  leprelent  the  hawie  holes  in  the  half  breadth 
votdclciibed;  take,  theicfoic,  from  the  dimenlums,  the    plan.      ,.,,„,,  ,  ^        ,.       , 

breid-h  of  the  pofl  on  the  keel,  and  fct  it  oil  on  the  ihe  hawfe  holes  Iliould  next  be  rcprefen'.ed  in  the 

uDperedae  of  the  keel  from  the  ait  tide  of  poll.  Tne  fheer  plaa.  In  this  cials  ot  fhii>s  they  aie  always  pla- 
leai  of  the  poll  mull  next  be  determined,  which  mull  ced  in  the  middle  between  the  cheeks  ;  therelore  let 
iiill  be  hi-'h  enough  to  admit  of  the  helm-polt  tranu.m  oIi  their  diameter,  namely,  one  foot  lix  inches,  between 
md  the  taier  comins;  between  it  and  the  upper  deck  the  cheeks,  and  draw  liues  parallel  to  the  cheeks  tor 
beam  •  the  height  therefore  that  is  neceflai y  wiii  be  one  their  upper  and  lower  part.  Then  to  deiermine  tlieir 
foot  nine  inches  above  the  wing  tranfom.  Now  draw  luuation  aj^recible  lo  the  hah-breadtli  plan,  which  is 
alevellineat  that  heiglit,  upon  which  fet  off  the  breadih  the  ioie  and  alt  way,  draw  peipeudicuLrs  trom  their 
of  the  llernpoll  at  that  place,  taken  from  the  dimen-  interfeaions  with  the  main  half  breadth  line  to  the 
fions  and  a  line  drawn  from  thence  to  the  point  let  off  lines  drawn  between  the  cheeks,  and  tlieir  true  fitna- 
o-i  th'e  keel  will  be  the  foreliJc  of  the  lleriip..il  ;  obler-  tions,  the  fore  and  aft  way,  will  be  obtained  ;  and,  by 
Vint',  however,  not  to  draw  the  line  through  the  tran-  dtfcribing  them  round  or  circular,  according  to  the 
font',  as  it  will  only  appear  between  them.  The  inner  points  iet  oH,  they  will  be  repreiented  as  they  appear 
poll  may  be  drawn,  by  letting  off  its  thicknefs  forward  m  the  (heer  plan, 
from  the  ilernpotl,   and  drawing  a  Itraight  hne  as  be-       ^The  apron  may  be  drawn  in  |he  fliew  plan,  iiwing 

fore,  continuing  it  no  higher  than  the  under  bde  oi     -"^  ■•    '- -'    ^         •'--  "         •■"-'  '-'         ■•  '- 

the  wing  tianiom. 

The  cant-timbers  in  the  after  body  being  defcribed, 
toge-.her  with  the  parts  dependent  on  them,  thf^fe  in  the 
fore  body  may  he  neu  formed  ;  in  order  to  which,  the  the  Item 
forenio.l  and  aftermoit  cant-limbers  mull  be  firll  deter-  The  cutting  down  ILould  next  be  drawn.  Take  there- 
mined,  and  alio  the  cant  of  the  foremoll  ones.  The  fore  irom  the  tables  of  dimenli  ns  the  diiferent  heights 
foremoft  cant-timber  w,ll  extend  fo  far  forward  as  to  be  there  cxpreiled,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  upper  edge 
named  Sjf  ;  the  cant  r.n  themldole  line  may  be  one  foot  ot  the  heel  on  tlje  correfponding  timbers  in  the  Uieer 
four  inches'  atore  f  juare  timber  W,  and  on  the  main  half-  plan  ;  then  a  curve  deicnbed  througn  the  points  fet  off, 
bieadth  line  one  foot  nine  inches  afore  limber  Y  ;  in  from  the  inner  poll  aft  to  the  apron  forward,  will  be 
which  fituation  the  line  may  be  drawn  lor  the  cant ;  the  cutting  down.  Next  fet  off  from  the  cutting  down 
tlie  afteimoll  may  be  timber  Q^  The  cant  timbers  the  thickiitis  of  the  'imber  Itrake,  which  is  y  I-  inches, 
may  nov/  be  defcribed  in  the  fame  manner  as  ihoi'e  in  and  a  curve  defcribed  parallel  to  the  former  will  repre- 
the  after  body,  namely,  by  fpacing  them  equally  be-  lent  the  timber  llrake,  Irom  which  the  depth  of  the 
tweenthe  cant  timber  U  and  ihe  fqnaie  timber  P,both  hold  is  always  meal'ured. 
on  the  main  half  breadch  and  midd.e  lines,  and  draw-        The  kelfon  is  diawn,    by     taking    its  depth    from 


off  its  bignefs  from  the  llem,  and  letting  it  come  fo  luw 
ihal  the  Icarf  may  be  about  two  teet  higher  than  the 
Ibiemoll  end  >'l  the  foie  toot  ;  by  wiiich  it  will  give  fuip 
to  the  Icaifs  of  die  llem.     It  may  run  up  to  the  head  of 


jitg  llraight  hncs  between  the  correfponding;  p< mts,  ob- 
fcrving  to  kt  ihem  lun  out  to  the  top-iiniber  halt- 
breadth  line,  where  it  comes  without  the  main  half- 
breadth  line. 


the  dimenlions,  and  letting  it  off  above  the  cutting 
down  line  ;  and  a  curve  tleicribed  parallel  to  the  cutting 
down  will  reprelent  ihe  kcllbn. 

The  cutting  down  line  being   defcribed,  the  knee    of 


The  hawfe  pieces  xnuftnext  be  laid  down  in  the  h.^lf-  the  dead  wood  abaft  timber  27,  being  the  :ifu;r  floor 

breadih  plan  ;  the  lidcs  of  which  mull  lt>c4c  fore  and  ate  timber,  may  then  be  repreiented.     Set  otf  the  fiding 

vilh  the  tliip  upon  account  of  the  lonnd  of  the  bow.  cf  the  floor  abalt  it,  and  ereel  a  perpendicular  in  the 

Take  ihe  hding  <.f  the  apron,  which  may  be  about  four  Iheer  plan,  which  will  terminate  the  foremoll  end  of 

inches  more  than  t!ie  liein,  and  fct  elf  half  of  it  from  the  dead  wood  :   then  the  fore  and  ait  arm  of  the  knee 

ihe  middle  line,  drawi.  g  a  line  from  the  main  half-  may  be  half  ilse  length  of  the  whole  dead  wood,  and 

breadth  to  the  foremoll  cant  limber,  wliich  will  repre-  the  up  and  doun  arm  may  reach  to  the  under  part  ci 

tent  the  foremoll  edge  of  the  knight  head  ;  then  from  the  lower  tranrom  ;  and  the  v,'hole  knee  may  be  placed 

thai  fet  off  the  lidin^-  cf  the  knight-head,  w^hich  may  in  fuch  a  roanner  tliat  tJie  upper    j-iece  of  the  dead 

4  wood 
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Applica-      wood  fhall  bolt  over  it,  and  be  of  as  mucli  fubftance  as 
lion  of  the  the  knee  itfclf:  theretbre  the  knee  mull  confequenily 
fM-igoiDg     (jj  pUced  its  whole  ihicknefs  below   the  cutting  down 
h    C.'°-     ''""^  reprefenting  the  upp^r  part  ot"  the  dead  wood. 
n™aioii  of      The  Ihcer  draught,  the  body,  and  half-breadth  plans 
Ships.      arc   now  Rnilhed,  irom  whence  the  Ihip  may  be  laid 
»"^~v— "-^  down  in  the  mould  loft,  and  alio  the  whole  frame  ere(5l- 
cd.     As,  however,  the  ufe  of  the  diagonal  lines  in  the 
body  plan    has    not    been  fufficiently  explained,  it  is 
therefore  thought  proper  to  fubjoin  the  following  illu- 
4^        (Ir.ition  of  them. 
Nitureaiid      The  diagonal  lines  in  tlie  body  plan  are  mentioned 
lUcofdia-    in  the  tablei  of  dimenlions   merely  for  the  purpofe  of 
fonil  lincj.  forming    the    body  therefrom  v  but  at'ter  the  body  is 
formed,  they  avc  of  very  principal  ufe,  as  at  their   fta- 
tions  the  ribbands  and  harpins  which  keep  the  body  of 
ll.e  (hip  together  while  in  her  frames  are  all  defcribed, 
.ind  the  heads  of  the  different  timbers  in  the  frame  like- 
wife  determined. 

The  lowermoll  diagon.al,  or  n"  i.  which  is  named  the 
hutrjirmark,  at  which  pljce  the  bevellings  are  taken 
for  the  hollow  of  the  Hoors  ;  its  fituation  is  gene- 
rally in  the  middle  between  the  keel  and  the  floor  lir- 
mark. 

Second  diagonal  is  placed  in  the  midihips,  about  i8 
inclies  below'lhe  floor  head,  and  is  the  flation  where  the 
tloor  ribband  fc  placed  in  midfhips,  and  likewife  the  floor 
harpin  forward  ;  there  is  alfo  a  bevelling  taken  at  this 
di.tgonal  all  the  w.iy  fore  and  aft,  from  which  it  is  term- 
ed xhtjloorjirmarl:. 

Tliird  diagonal,  terminates  the  length  of  the  floors, 
and  is  therefore  called  xhejloor  IwiJ.  There  are  likewife 
bevellings  taken  at  this  diagonal  as  far  furward  and  aft 
as  the  floor  extends.  The  placing  of  this  diagonal  is 
of  the  utmofl  confequence  to  tlie  ftrength  of  the  (hip, 
it  being  fo  near  to  that  part  of  the  bulge  which  ukes 
the  ground,  and  of  confequence  is  always  liable  to  the 
greatert  drain  ;  it  (hould  therefore  be  placed  as  much 
above  tlie  bearing  of  the  body  in  midihips  as  could 
bo  conven'ently  allowed  by  converfion  of  the  timber  ; 
but  afore  and  abaft  it  is  not  of  fo  much  confequence. 

Fourth  diagonal  is  placed  in  the  middle  between  the 
floor  head  and  the  fifth  diagonal,  at  which  place  a  rib- 
band and  harpin  are  Rationed  for  the  fecurity  of  the  firft 
or  lower  futtock,  from  whence  it  is  named  i\ie Jtrjl  fut- 
tock/irmari.  There  are  alfo  bevellings  taken  at  this 
diagonal  all  afore  and  aft,  which  being  part  of  the  body 
where  the  timSers  moft  vary,  occafions  them  to  be  the 
grcateft  bevellings  in  the  whole  body. 

Fifth  diagonal  terminates  the  heads  of  the  firfl:  fut- 
tock?, and  is  therefore  called  the  frjl  futtock  head.  It 
Ihould  be  placed  at  a  convenient  didance  above  the 
tloor  head,  in  order  to  give  a  fuflicient  fcarf  to  the 
lower  part  of  ihe  fecond  tuttocks.  There  are  likewife 
bevellings  forthe  timbeis  taken  at  this  diagonal,  all  fore 
and  aft. 

Sixth  diagonal  fhould  be  placed  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  firrt  futtock  head  and  the  lieventh  diagonal  ; 
at  which  place  the  ribband  and  liarpin  are  llationed  for 
the  fnpport  of  the  fecond  futtocks, 
ken  at  this  diagonal  all  fore  and  aft. 
fcicnd  futtock  Jirmark. 

Seventh   diagonal    terminates    the    fecond    futtock 
heads  from  the  fore  to  the  aftermoft  floors,  and  afore 
and  abaft  them  ic  teriuiaates  the  double  futtock  beads 
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in  the  fore  and  aft  cant  bodies.     It  fliould  be  placed  in  .^pplica- 
midlhlps,  as  much  above  the  firft  futtock  he.id  as  the  ''""  °'"  '''« 
firft  futtock  is  above  :he  floor  head  :  by  \vhich  it  gives  |^''|g°'"i.' 
the  fame  fc^rf  to  the  lower  part  of  riio  tliird  futtock  ,(,"  Coo- 
as  the  firft   futtock  doss  to  the   fecond.     There  arc  b,:-  ftruSicn  of 
veilings  taken  all  fore  and  aft  at  this  diagonal.     It  is      Ships, 
named  the  fecond  futtock  bead.  o.^^^^' 

Eiglith  diagonal  is  the  ftation  for  the  ribband  and 
harpin  which  fupports  the  third  futtocks,  and  is  there- 
fore placed  bet  A-ccn  the  fecond  futtock  head  and  ninlli 
diagon.il.  It  is  alio  a  bevelling  place,  and  is  named  the 
third  futtockfirmark. 

Ninth  and  laft  diagonal  is  placed  the  fame  diftancc 
above  the  fecond  futtock  head  a;  that  is  above  the  tirll, 
and  terminates  all  the  he.ids  of  the  tliird  tiittocks  wliicli 
are  in  frames,  as  they  come  between  the  potts;  but 
fuch  as  are  between  tlie  frames,  and  come  under  the 
lower  deck  ports,  muft  run  up  to  the  under  part  of  the 
pons,  as  no  Ihort  timbers  Ihould  by  any  means  be  ad- 
mitted under  the  ports,  which  require  the  greatell  pof- 
fible  ftrength.  This  diagonal  is  likewife  a  bevelling 
place  for  the  heads  of  the  third  futtockv,  and  is  there- 
fore called  the  third fuf.och  head. 

The  fourth  futtock  heads  are  terminated  by  the  un- 
der part  of  the  u|)per  deck  ports  all  fore  and  aft,  and 
a  ribband  is  placed  fore  and  aft  at  the  height  of  th- 
upper  breadth  line,  another  between  the  lower  and  upper 
deck  ports,  and  one  at  the  top-timber  line  ;  which, 
with  the  ribbands  and  harpins  before-mentioned,  keep 
the  whole  body  of  the  ftiip  together,  and  likewife  in  its 
proper  fcm  and  ftiape. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  diagonal  lines  Inid  down 
in  the  dimenlions  will  not  correfpond  to  what  has  been 
faid  above  the  diagonals,  as  they  were  drawn  difcre- 
tionally  upon  the  body  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  the 
true  dimenfions  of  it.  Therefore,  when  the  body  is 
drawn  in  fair,  the  firft  diagonals  (which  fhould  only  be 
in  pencil)  are  to  be  rubbed  out,  and  the  proper  diago- 
nals drawn  with  red  ink,  ftriflly  adhering  to  what  has 
been  faid  above. 

Sect.  III.     Of  the  Inboard  Workt  of  the  Ship   defcribti 
in  the  preceding  Sedion. 

Dracgiits  of  the  outboard  works  being  now  con- 
ftruffed,  in  which  every  part  is  defcribed  that  is  nccel- 
fary  to  enable  the  artift  to  put  the  fhip  in  her  frames,  we 
muft  now  proceed  to  form  another  draught  of  the  cavity 
of  the  fhip  or  iuboard  works,  which  muft  be  fo  contrived 
that  every  thing  within  tije  fhip  may  be  arr.anged  in  the 
moft  commodious  manner  and  to  the  bcft  advantage. 

It  is  ufual  to  draw  the  inboard  works  in  the  flieer-  Ship-bnUJ* 
draught;  but  as  tliis  generally  occafions  much  confu- "'••^'"P*'- 
lion,  it  is  therefore   the  beft  and  eafieft  method  to  ap-  ''"^^' 
propriate  a  draught  to  this  particular  purpofe. 

Take  from  the  fheer  draught  the  ftcm,  ftcrn-poft, 
counter  timbers,  and  keel,  and  defcribe  them  on  an- 
other paper  ;  draw  in  alfo  the  cutting  down,  kelfon, 
apron,  tranfoms,  falhion-pieces,  and  decks,  and  the  up- 
per line  of  the  Iheer  all  fore  and  aft,  alfo  the  timbers 
and  ports. 

The  beams  come  firft  under  confideration,  and  flioulj 
be  fo  difpofed  as  to  come  one  under  and  one  between 
each  port,  or  as  near  as  can  be  to  anfwer  other  works 
of  the  fhip  ;  but  where  it  liappens  that  a  beam  cannot 
poflibly  be  placed  under  the  port,  then  a  beam  ami 
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fhould  be  mtrodaced  to  make  good  ilie  de.uiencjr. 
Every  be.ini,  :ind  alfo  the  beamariiii,  lli  )uld  he  k;)ccd 
atL-ach  end  with  one  lodt^'nt^  .md  one  hanging;  knee; 
and  in  thofe  parts  of  the  Ihip  which  require  the  knees 
to  he  very  acme,  fiich  as  ti.e  after  beanis  of  the  gun- 
d-ck,  and  in  lonie  Ihips,  whofe  bidics  are  very  fli.irp, 
the  iorcmoft  beims  of  the  gun  deck,  there  fliould  be 
knees  of  iron.  C.irc  (hould  be  taken  always  to  let  the 
vippqr  fide  c  f  the  knees  be  b-.'low  the  furface  of  the 
beams  in  large  ftipsone  inch  and  a  lialf,  and  in  fm.iU 
Ihips  an  inch^  by  which  means  the  air  will  have  a  free 
j',i:ljge  between  the  knees  and  under  part  ot  the 
deck. 

In  the  c^nvirfion  of  the  beam-;  the  fiJe  next  the 
1  id!;in<t  knee-  IhoulJ  be  left  as  broad  at  the  end  of  the 
beam  as  can  pnlfibly  b.-  aHowed  by  the  timbsr,  the 
beam  retaining  its  proper  fcantlinir  at  the  end  of  the 
lodging  knee  :  V- fo  doing  the  lo<!ging  knees  will  be 
more  without  a  fqiiaic,  which  confcquently  niikes  them 
the  more  eafy  to  be  proviced. 

In  tl.ips  where  th;  beams  can  be  got  in  one  piece, 
th?y  Ih.nild  be  fo  difp')fed  as  to  have  every  other  <-ne 
witi)  ihe  butt  end  th;  fame  way  ;  for  this  rea'>  n,  that 
the  bu'.t-f  will  decay  before  the  tops.  In  large  Ihips  tl.e 
Veams  are  made  i:i  two  or  three  piece  ,  ;>nJ  are  there- 
fore  allowed  to  be  (Ironger  il:;m  thofe  that  a-e  in  cue 
piece-  The  beams  in  two  f  iece^  may  have  the  fc  irf 
one-thid  ot  theleri.jth,  and  ihofe  in  three  pieces  fliould 
have  the  middle  piece  half  the  lenj^h  of  the  v.liole 
beam.  The  cuftomary  w.iy  of  put'ing  them  together 
is  t'>  table  them  ;  and  the  lengih  .jf  the  tablings  flvaild 
be  on;-half  more  than  ih:  dtj  ih  of  the  beam.  It  is 
v^rry  common  to  divide  the  tuhling^  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  beam,  and  that  part  which  is  taken  out  at  the  up- 
per fide  to  be  left  at  the  1  Aver  fide,  and  then  kerfey  or 
ilannel  is  put  into  the  fearf:  but  in  this  cafe  tile  wa- 
ter is  liible  to  lie  in  the  fc  I'f,  and  muft  be  the  means 
f<(  rotting  the  beams,  if,  h  wevcr,  the  be  ims  were  ta- 
bled trgetherin  c^ovetails  and  taken  through  from  fide 
to  fide,  put'ing  tar  only  between  them,  v^hich  hardens 
the  wood  ;  then  the  water  occalioned  by  the  leaking 
of  the  decks  would  have  a  free  palfage,  and  the  b^am 
would  dry  again  ;  and  thi^  method  would  not  be  found 
inferior  in  point  ol  ftrength  to  the  other.  The  length 
of  the  fore  and  aft  arm  ot  the  lodging  knee  fliould  ex- 
tend to  the  fide  of  the  hanging  knee  next  to  it ;  but 
there  is  no  necefli' y  for  that  arm  to  be  longer  than  the 
other.  In  faftening  the  knees,  care  (hould  be  taken  to 
let  one  bolt  pafs  exaiJtly  through  the  middle  of  the 
throat,  one  foot  fix  inches  from  each  end,  and  the  reft 
divided  equally  between  ;  obferving  always  to  have  the 
holes  bored  ftiuare  from  the  knee.  The  bolts  for  the 
thwavtfliip  arms  of  both  hinging  and  lodging  knees 
may  go  through  the  arms  of  each  knee,  and  drive  every 
one  the  other  way. 

Ir  order  to  draw  the  beams  in  the  draught,  take  the 
moulding  of  the  lower  deck  beams,  and  fet  it  off  below 
the  line  reprel'enting  the  deck  at  the  fide,  and  draw  a 
line  in  pencil  parallel  thereto,  which  will  reprefent  the 
Mnder  fide  of  the  beams.  In  like  manner  reprefent  the 
under  fide  <f  the  beams  for  the  upper  deck,  quarter 
tleck,  forecattlc,  and  roundhoufe.  Then  take  thefiJing 
of  the  lower  deck  beams,  and  place  one  under  and  one 
between  each  port,  all  fore  and  aft,  drawing  them  in 
yenciL      Deternwi*  the  dimcBfiocs    ci  lh£  v/cU  ioii. 
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and  aft,  which  is  ten  feet,  and  fet  it  off  abaft  the  beam  Applica- 
under  the  eighth  port,  placing  the  beam  under  the  ninth  ''""  °(  •''* 
port  at   that  d  llance  :  thofc'two  be*ras   may  then  be  ^'=?""'e 
drawn  in  ink,  and  will  tciminate  the  extent  of  the  well  ,),(  (on. 
ilie  fore  and  aft  way  j  and  as  a  beam  cannot  go  acrofs  ftri'(ilion  of 
the  fhip  at  that  place  upon  account  of  its  being  the      Miips. 
well  and  mart  r./om,  there  muft  therefore  be  a  beam  *"^*^''""^' 
arm  between  thefe  two  beam?. 

The  main  hatchway  Ihould  then  be  determined,  let- 
ting the  beam  that  forms  the  fore  part  of  the  well 
form  the  aft  part  of  it,  and  the  beam  under  the  next 
part  may  form  the  fore  fide  of  it,  >\hich  be:>m  may  alfo 
Le  now  drawn  in  ink  :  there  fliould  alfo  be  another 
beam  arm  introduced  in  the  wake  of  the  main  h.atch- 
wav. 

I'he  fore  liatchway  may  be  next  determined  ;  the 
fore  fide  of  which  fh  nitd  range  weli  up  and  down  with 
the  afier  end  ot  the  forccaftle,  and  it  may  be  fore  and 
aft  about  fnur-!"eventiis  (  f  the  maii.  Imchway.  At  the 
fore  fide  of  the  fire  ha  rhway  there  m.ft  be  a  l.'.dder- 
way  down  to  the  oil-ip,  which  may  be  as  m'jch  fore 
and  att  as  the  b  ams  will  all  w.  The  reft  of  the  beams 
afore  the  fore  h  I'.chway  may  remain  as  firft  plac.-d, 
there  being  n -th-ng  in  the  way  to  alter  the  fliip.  Then 
determi'ie  on  the  after  hatchway,  the  F-refide  of  which 
comes  to  the  aft  fide  of  the  m:!inniaft  room 

There  fimuld  alf'  be  a  hatchw-^y,  the  f  re  fide  of 
v.-hiih  may  lie  formed  by  ih:  a!t  !ide  of  the  beam  nn- 
d-r  tlie  twclfih  p'^rt ;  which  is  for  tlie  c  nveniency  of 
thefpiriiand  fifli  rocr^is  :  and  there  fhouki  be  a  ladder- 
way  abaft  it  to  le,id  d.r.n  to  the  cockpit.  There  may 
be  alfo  another  h.itthway,  llie  f  irefide  o' it  to  he  form- 
ed by  the  aft  fide  of  tlie  beam  under  the  cl''vtn'h  port. 
The  fi/.e  of  the  ladder  and  h  itchv  ay;  muft  b.'  governed 
by  the  beams,  as  when  there  is  a  go  d  fiiift  of  beams 
they  fh  uld  not  be  altered  for  ladder  and  hatchways, 
unlefs  it  is  tiie  three  princi;ial  hatchways,  which  muft 
always  be  of  a  proper  fize,  accoiding  to  the  fize  of  the 
fliip. 

The  after  capftan  muft  be  placed  between  the  two 
hatchways  laft  delcribed,  and  the  beams  abaft  may 
ftand  as  they  are  already  fnifteJ,  obfVrving  only  the 
mi/enmaft.  There  (liouid  be  a  fmall  fcuttle  placed 
afore  the  fecond  beam  from  aft,  for  ihe  convenience  of 
thebreid  room  ;  it  muft  be  on  one  of  the  middle  lines, 
as  there  is  a  calling  at  tht  mido'le  under  the  four  or 
five  after  beams  to  receive  the  pillars  for  the  fupport 
thereof. 

The  bits  may  be  placed,  letting  the  forefide  of  the 
aftei  ones  come  againft  tlie  aft  fide  of  the  beam  abaft 
the  third  port,  and  the  forefide  of  the  forcmoft  ones 
againft  the  next  beam  but  one  forward  ;  then  at  the 
forefide  of  each  bit  there  fhould  be  drav.'n  a  fmall  fcut- 
tle for  the  conveniency  of  handing  up  the  powder  from 
the  magazine.  The  hreaft  liook  fliould  alfo  be  drawn, 
■which  may  be  three  feet  the  moulding  av.'ay,  and  fidcd 
ninetentlis  of  the  beams  of  the  lower  deck. 

The  gundeck,  biams,  knees,  &:c.  bsiiig  dcfcribed  ; 
in  which,  as  well  as  all  the  decks  having  ports,  tlie  fizne 
precautions  arc  to  be  ufed  as  in  the  gun-deck;  and  ob- 
ferving to  keep  the  beams  upon  one  deck  as  nearly  as 
pnfllble  over  the  beams  of  the  other,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  pillaring,  as  they  will  then  fupport  each 
other. 

'Xh%  batchways  arc  to  be  placed  exaflly  over  thofe 
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Aff  !ica-  on  ihi  lower  ilccV,  ench  over  eich  ;  and  therefore, 
tioi;  of  tK<^  where  there  is  a  be,im  arm  in  the  luwer  Jcck  there 
hircgo.ng     rnuft  alfo  he  one  above  it   in  the  upper   deck',  and   the 
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the  Con-     J  "TIC  <n  the  midJle  deck  in  three-deck   (n:ps.     It  com- 
firuelionof  monly  happens  in  fhips  of  the  line  that  there  cannot  be 
Ships.      a  whole  beam  between  tl;c  deck  breail  hook  and  the 
"""'^''""^  beam  that  fuppnrts  the  ftep  of  tlic  bowfprit,  becaufe  tl)e 
bowlpiit  p.i/ics  through   that  f  1  icc  :  in  this  cafe,  there 
mud  be  a  beam  arm  phiceJ,  letting  the  end  come  equal- 
ly bttween  the  beam  and  the  bre.ift  hook  :  but  in  Ihips 
that  the  liowfprit  will  allow  of  a  whole  beam,  then  the 
ports  and  the  rell  of  the  beams  mull  be  confuhed  in  or- 
der to  fpace  it ;  and  when  it  lo  happens  that  the  fore- 
maft  comes  in  the  wake  of  a  port,  then  a  beam  arm 
muil  be  iicceffaril)'  introduced. 

Haviig  pl.;ced  the  beams  according  to  the  dilpofi- 
tion  of  the  other  beams  below,  the  ladd^r-w.iys  (litiuld 
be  ccntiived :  there  fliould  be  one  next  abaft  the  fore 
hatchway,  whic!)  is  a  fnigle  ladder-way  ;  and  one  next 
afore  the  ma'n  hatch,  which  is  a  double  ladder-way  ; 
the  ladders  flandlng  the  fore  and  alt  way.  There 
lliculJ  all'i)  be  another  next  abaft  the  after  hatch,  and 
one  over  the  cockpit  corrtfponding  with  lliat  on  the 
lower  deck. 

The  capftans  are  next  to  be  confidered  ;  tlie  after 
one  is  already  pl.iced  on  the  lower  deck,  the  barrel  of 
which  muft  pafs  through  the  upper  deck  to  receive  the 
v'helps  and  drumhead  there,  ii  being  a  double  capltan. 
In  Ihips  having  three  decks,  the  upper  part  of  each 
capltan  is  in  the  middle  deck  ;  but  in  fliips  with  one 
deck  there  is  only  this  one  capftan,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  placed  on  the  quarter  dtck.  The  foremoll 
capllan  Ihould  be  placed  in  the  mofl  conveniei.t  fpot,  to 
admit  of  its  being  lowered  down  to  the  oilop  out  cf 
the  way  of  the  long  boat :  it  may  therefore  be  placed 
between  the  m.iin  and  fore  hatchways  ;  the  beam  under 
the  Hxth  port  of  the  lower  deck  may  furni  the  aft  fide 
of  its  room,  and  the  beams  on  each  fide  of  it  Ih'uld  be 
placed  exai5lly  over  or  under  the  beams  on  the  other 
decks,  ard  they  (honld  be  at  a  diftance  from  e.ich  other 
lufficient  to  let  the  drumheads  pafs  between  them.  The 
centre  of  the  capll  m  fliould  then  be  placed  in  the 
middle  between  the  beams  which  compofe  its  room  ; 
and  the  p.irtners  Ihould  be  fitted  in  fu  ha  manner  as  to 
fhiti  occ  il'ionally  when  wanted,  vhich  is  by  letting  them 
be  in  two  pieces  fitted  together.  The  partners  on 
the  lower  deck,  wherein  the  capftan  (leps,  mull  be  fup- 
ported  by  a  pillar  on  the  oilop  deck,  the  luv.'er  part  of 
which  may  be  fitted  in  an  oak  chock  ;  fo  that  when  the 
pillar  is  taken  away,  and  the  capllan  lowered  down, 
that  chock  fervesas  a  llcp  for  the  capft.in.  Thofe  two 
beams  on  the  orlop,  by  having  the  pillar  and  chock 
upon  them,  hav-  therefore  the  whole  weight  of 
the  capil.ti'.i  prcfTnig  d-wnwards:  for  the  fupport  of 
them,  there  fhould  be  a  c;irlii:g  placed  umierneatb  the 
fore  and  aft  way,  with  three  pillars,  one  undci  each 
beam,  and  one  between  ;  all  of  them  being  llept  in  the 
kelfon,  by  which  the  "rl'>p  deck  will  be  well  I'upportrd 
in  the  wake  of  the  capllan,  and  the  other  d^cks  will 
feel  no  ftiain  from  it. 

The  fire  hearth  is  next  to  be  difpofed  ;  which  is 
plac-d  differently  a  coidi  g  to  'hef'ze  o;  the  Ihip.  In 
three-deckers  it  is  fmiiHl  n  oil  convenient  to  place  it  on 
the  middle  deck  ;  wh':ni  e  'here  is  wu  h  more  room  un- 
der the  forecaftle  than  there  would  have  been  had  ii 
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been  placed  there.     In  all  two-deck  (i.'sfi  it  h  placed  -Applici- 
undcr  the  forecaflle,  bccaule  on  the  deck  underneath  *'°^  "^  ''•« 
the  bits  are  in  the   way.     It  is  alfo  under  the  fcrccaflie  '^"^f^['^ 
in  one-deck  Ihips,  tl'.cugh  confined    bctw:tn    the   bi's :  ,|,g  Ccn- 
in  this  cafe  it  fhould  be  kept  as  near  as   ptflible  to  the  ftrudicii  of 
after  bits,  that  there  may  be  mere  room  between  it  and     Ships, 
the  foremoft  bits  to  make  a  good  galky.  s»-~.'-«»rf 

The  pofitions  cf  the  main-top-fail-flieet  bits  are  next 
to  be  determined  ;  the  foremoll  of  wl.icb  niuft  be  fo 
placed  as  to  let  its  forefide  come  againll  the  aft  lide  ot 
the  beam  abaft  the  main  hatchway,  and  to  pafs  down 
to  the  lower  deck,  and  there  llep  in  the  beams:  ailmit- 
tlng  it  to  be  a  flraight  piece,  it  would  Come  at  the  aft 
fide  cf  the  lower  deck  beam  the  fame  as  it  does  at  the 
upper  deck  beam,  in  confequence  of  thofe  two  be.imj 
rangii.g  well  up  and  down  with  each  other  :  it  mult 
therefore  have  a  call  under  the  upper  deck  beam,  by 
which  the  lower  part  may  be  brouglit  for  war  J  fufiicient 
to  iV  p  in  the  lower  deck  beam.  The  afteimofl  mull 
be  placed  againll  the  forefidc  of  the  beam  abaft  the 
mall,  and  llep  on  the  beam  below  ;  I  ut  there  is  no  ne- 
celLty^  to  provide  a  crooked  piece  as  before,  for  the 
beam  of  the  upper  deck  may  be  moved  a  little  fa:  dier 
aft,  till  it  admit  >  f  the  bit  il'ippi  g  on  the  lower  deck 
be  im,  unlefs  the  beam  comes  under  a  port,  as  in  that 
cafe  it  mull  net  by  any  means  be  moved.  The  crols 
pieces  to  the  bits  Ihould  be  on  the  foreflde,  and  in 
height  from  the  upper  deck  about  one  third  of  the 
hei^'ht  between  it  and  the  quarter  deck.  With  regard 
to  the  heads  of  the  bit-.,  the  length  of  the  fhip's  wade 
flu  uld  be  conliJercd  ;  and  if  there  is  length  enough 
from  the  forccallle  to  the  forcm.  II  bits  to  admit  of  the 
fpare  geer  being  llowed  thereon  without  reaching  far- 
ther Aft,  the  quarter  deck  may  then  run  fo  far  forward 
that  the  head  of  the  foiemoft  bits  fliall  tenon  in  the 
foremoll  beam  ;  this  give;  the  mainmafl  another  deck, 
and  admits  of  the  quaiter  deck  being  all  that  the  long- 
er ;  but  if  there  is  not  the  room  before  mentioned, 
then  the  quarter  deck  mull  run  no  furtlier  forward  than 
the  after  bits,  which  will  then  tenon  in  the  foremoft 
beam  ;  and  the  foremoll  bits  muil  hive  a  croA  piece  let 
on  their  heads,  which  is  termed  a  horff,  and  will  be  for 
the    purpofe  of  receiving  the  ends  of  the  fpare  geer. 

The  length  of  the  quarter  deck  being  now  deter- 
mined, the  beams  are  then  to  be  placed.  For  this  pur- 
pole  the  feveral  contrivances  in  the  quarter  deck  mud 
be  previoufly  confulted.  It  is  necelfary  to  cblerve,  tliat 
there  are  neither  catlings  nor  lodges,  the  carlings  of  the 
hatches  excepted,  in  the  quarter  deck,  round-houfe,  and 
f  recalUe  ;  as  they  would  weaken  inllead  of  (Irengthen- 
ing  the  beams,  which  lliquld  be  as  fmall  as  the  fize  of 
the  Ihip  will  permit,  in  order  that  the  upper  works  may 
be  as  light  as  pollible.  Hence,  as  there  are  to  be  nei- 
ther  carlings  nor  lodges,  the  deck  will  require  a  great- 
er number  cf  beams,  and  a  good  round  up,  as  on  the 
contrary  the  deck  would  be  apt  to  bend  with  its  own 
weight.  The  moH  approved  rule  is  therefore  to  have 
double  the  number  cf  beams  in  the  quarter  deck  as 
there  are  in  a  fpace  of  the  fame  length  in  the  upper 
deck. 

Then  proceed  to  fhift  the  beams  to  the  befl  advan- 
ta;;e,  coni'ulting  the  hatchways,  ladder-ways,  mails,  bits, 
wheel,  &c  With  refpedl  to  the  ladder-ways  on  the 
quarterdecks  of  all  Ihips,  there  fhould  be  one  near  the 
fore  part  of  die  great  cabin  for  the  ofEcers,  and  an- 
3  E  2  other 
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othir  ntar  tlie  foiemod  end  of  the  quarter  deck  con- 
fillir.n;  o(  double  l.idJers  fcr  the  convc)  ;ince  ol"  the  men 
up  from  the  other  decks  in  cafes  of  enic-gency ;  and 
likewii'e  one  on  each  fide  of  the  fore  part  of  the  quar- 
ter deck  from  the  gangway  :  and  in  every  iliip  ol  the 
h'neall  tlie  beams  from  ihc  torem>ift  ladder-way  lo  ilie 
'  after  one  fhould  be  open  with  gratings,  both  for  the 
admiiTionof  air,  and  for  the  greater  expedition  of  con- 
veying different  articles  in  tlie  time  of  a^tVicn. 

Two  fcutt  es  are  to  1)C  J.ifpcfcd  one  on  each  fide  of 
the  mainmall,  if  it  happen^  to  come  through  the  ijuar- 
ler  deck,  for  tlic  top  tackles  to  pafs  through,  to  liock 
to  the  eye  bolts  drove  in  the  upper  deck  for  that  piir- 
pofe. 

The  fteering  wheel  fliould  be  placed  under  t!ie  fore- 
part of  the  roundhoufe,  and  die  two  beams  <  f  the  quar- 
terdeck, which  come  under  it,  fhould  be  placed  con- 
formable to  the  two  uprij;hts,  fo  that  they  may  tenon 
in  them.  The  quarter  deck  beams,  ft  luld  be  kneed  at 
each  end  with  one  hanging  and  one  lodging  knee  ; 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  llrength  of  the  fide.  The 
hanging  knees  which  come  in  the  great  cabin  may  be 
of  iron  ;  their  vertical  arms  to  be  two-thirds  ot  the 
length  of  tliat  of  wood,  and  to  reach  the  fpirketing. 
It  Ihould  be  obfcrved,  that  the  beam  abalt,  which 
comes  under  the  fcreen  bulkhead,  fhould  round  afc 
agreeable  to  the  round  of  the  bulkhead,  for  the  fupport 
of  the  fame. 

The  forecaftle  beams  fliould  be  placed  according  as 
the  works  of  the  deck  will  admit.  The  hatchways  are 
therefore  to  be  confidered  firil.  There  iliould  be  one 
for  the  funnel  of  the  fire  hearth  to  pafs  through,  and 
one  for  the  copper  to  admit  of  vent  for  the  fteam  ;  and 
alfo  one  or  two  over  the  galley  as  tlie  forecaftle  will 
admit  of.  The  foie-top-fail-lbeet  bits  Ihould  be  Co  dif- 
pofed  as  to  come  one  pair  on  the  fore  and  one  on  the 
aft  fide  of  the  maft,  to  let  into  the  fide  of  the  forecaftle 
beams,  and  ftep  on  the  upper  deck  beams  below  :  there 
iliould  alfo  be  a  ladder- way  at  the  fore  part  of  the  fore- 
caftle for  the  conveniency  of  the  fore  part  of  the  fhip. 

The  beams  may  now  be  placed  agreeable  thereto, 
their  number  being  four  more  than  there  are  in  a  fpace 
in  the  upper  deck  equal  in  length  to  the  forecaftle  ; 
and  where  there  happens  to  be  a  wide  opening  between 
the  beams,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  hatchway,  maft  room, 
&c.  then  half  a  beam  of  fir  may  be  introduced  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  The  forem<  ft  beam  fhould  be  of 
a  breadth  fufficient  to  take  the  ait  fide  of  the  inboard 
arms  of  the  catheads,  as  they  are  fecured  upon  this 
beam  by  being  bolted  thereto.  Every  beam  of  the 
forecaftle  ftiould  be  kneed  at  each  end  with  one  hang- 
ing and  one  lodging  knee  :  the  vertical  arms  of  the 
hanging  knees  fhould  rench  the  fpi.keting,  and  the 
knees  well  bolted  and  carefully  clenched. 

Proceed  to  the  roundhoufe  ;  the  fame  things  being 
obferved  with  refpecl  to  the  beams  as  in  the  quarter 
deck  :  for  as  the  roundhoufe  beams  are  fided  very  fmall, 
it  henee  follows  that  they  muft  be  neai  to  each  other. 
Lellherefoie  ihe  number  of  beams  on  the  roundhoufe 
be  four  more  than  in  the  fame  lengtli  of  the  quarter 
deck  ;  every  other  beam  being  of  fir  for  lightnefs,  and 
every  oak  beam  may  be  kneed  at  each  end  with  one 
hanging  and  one  lodging  knee  ;  the  hanging  knees  abaft 
may  be  of  iron,  ihcir  vertical  arms  to  be  in  length  two 


thirds  of  ihofe  of  wood.  The  round-l.oufe  fhould  al- 
ways have  a  great  round  up,  both  lor  ftrcngth  and  c  n- 
veniency.  There  muft  be  on  the  roiuidh  >ufe  a  fmall 
pair  ot  knee-bits  on  each  fide  ol  the  mi/.enmaft,  turned 
round  and  fcarfed  over  each  other,  and  bohtd  through 
the  maft  callings.  There  muft  aho  be  a  companion  on 
the  roundhoufe  placed  over  the  middle  of  the  coach  iii 
order  to  give  light  thereto. 

With  regard  to  |>laciiig  tlie  roundhoufe  licams,  tlie 
uprights  of  the  fleeting  v>'hecl  and  the  mizenmaft  are 
to  be  obfcrved  ;  as  when  the  beams  which  intei-feic 
with  thofe  parts  are  properly  fpaced,  the  reft  may  be 
difpofed  of  at  difcretion,  or  at  an  equal  diftance  from 
each  otlier,  and  letting  the  beam  over  the  fcreen  bulk- 
he  id  have  a  proper  round  att,  agreeable  to  the  quarter 
deck  beam  underneath. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  inboard  works  being  now  de- 
fcribed,  proceed  next  to  the  lower  parts,  or  to  thofe 
which  come  below  the  lower  deck.  Draw  in  the  orlop, 
by  taking  the  heighis  afore,  at  midftiips,  and  abaft, 
between  that  and  the  gun-deck,  from  the  dimenfions, 
and  a  curve  defcribed  through  thefe  prints  will  repre- 
fent  the  upper  part  of  tlie  deck.  Set  off"  the  thicknefs 
o.  tlie  plank  below,  and  the  under  fide  of  the  plank  will 
be  reprefented.  As  thi .  deck  does  not  run  quite  for- 
ward and  aft  as  the  other  decks,  the  length  of  it  muft 
be  therefore  determined  ;  for  this  purpofe  let  the  after 
beam  be  placed  at  a  fufficient  diftance  from  aft  to  ad- 
mit of  the  bread  rooms  being  of  a  proper  fize  for  the 
fliip,  which  will  be  under  that  beam  of  the  gun  deck 
that  comes  at  the  fecond  part  from  aft.  Tlie  after 
beam  being  drawn  in,  proceed  to  fpace  the  other  beams, 
placing  them  exaftly  under  thofe  of  the  gun-deck  ;  and 
that  which  comes  under  the  foremoft  beam  of  the  gun- 
deck  may  terminate  the  fore  part  of  the  orlop.  Draw 
the  limber  ftrake,  by  fetting  off"  its  thicknefs  above  the 
cutting  down  line,  and  a  line  drawn  parallel  thereto  will 
reprefent  the  limber  ftrake.  That  part  of  the  orlop 
which  is  over  die  after  magazine,  fpirit  room,  and  filh 
room,  and  alfo  that  which  is  over  tlie  lore  magazine,  is 
laid  with  thicker  planks  than  the  reft  of  the  deck  ; 
which  is  for  the  better  fecurity  of  thofe  places,  the 
planks  being  laid  over  the  beams ;  but  in  the  midfliips, 
from  the  forepart  of  the  fpirit  room  to  the  aft  part  of 
the  fore  magazine,  the  beams  are  laid  level  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  deck,  and  the  planks  are  rabbeted  in  from 
one  beam  to  the  other. 

In  order  to  reprefent  the  orlop  as  juft  defcribed,  the 
dimenfions  of  the  different  apartments  above  mentioned 
muft  be  determined  :  Let  the  aft  fide  of  the  a^ter  beam 
be  the  aft  fide  of  the  after  magazine,  and  from  thence 
draw  the  bulkhead  down  to  the  limber  ftrake  i  and  the 
forefide  of  the  third  beam  may  be  tlie  firefide  of  the  af- 
ter magazine,  drawing  that  bulkhead  likewife,  which 
will  alfo  form  ihe  aft  fide  ot  the  filh  room  ;  the  forefids 
of  the  fifli  room  may  be  drawn  from  the  aft  fide  of  the 
fifth  beam,  which  will  alfo  reprefent  the  aft  fide  of  the 
fpirit  room  ;  then  the  forefide  of  the  fpirit  room  '.nay 
be  drawn  from  the  forefide  of  the  fixth  beam.  Hence 
from  the  foi  elide  of  the  fixth  beam  quite  aft  the  deck 
will  be  reprefented  by  the  two  lines  already  drawn,  and 
the  upper  fide  of  the  beams  will  be  reprefented  by  ihs 
lower  line. 
Proceed  nest  to  the  forepart  of  the  orlop,  letting  th» 
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forefidc  of  the  after  bits  be  the  aft  part  of  the  forenioft 
magazine,  drawing  the  bulkhead  thereof  which  will 
come  to  the  aft  <ide  of  the  fixth  beam  ;  therefore,  from 
the  fixth  beam  to  tlie  foremoft  end  of  the  orlop,  the 
plank  ;ind  beams  will  be  reprell-nted  juft  in  the  fame 
manner  as  before  mentioned  for  the  after  part  of  the 
orlop  :  then  the  miJfhip  part  of  the  deck  will  be  re- 
prefcnted  by  letting  the  upper  line  be  the  upper  fide 
of  the  plank,  and  likewife  the  upper  fide  of  the  beams ; 
and  the  lower  line  will  rcprefeni  the  lower  edge  of  the 
plank,  only  drawing  it  from  beam  to  beam,  and  obfer- 
ving  not  to  let  it  pafs  through  them. 

The  hatchways,  &c.  may  now  be  reprefented  on  the 
orlop,  letting  ihs  main,  fore,  and  after  hatchway,  be 
exaftly  under  thofc  of  the  gun-deck  :  there  muft  be 
one  over  the  fifh  room,  and  one  over  the  fpirit  room. 
There  mull  be  two  fcnttles  over  the  after  magazine 
for  the  panas;e  to  the  magazine  and  light  room. 
There  iliould  atfo  be  one  afore  the  fourth  beam  from 
forward  for  the  palf.ige  to  the  fore  magazine,  and  one 
abaft  the  fecond  beam  for  tlie  pafFage  to  the  light 
room. 

The  bulkheads  for  the  fore  and  after  parts  of  the 
well  may  be  drawn  from  the  lower  deck  beams  to  the 
orlop,  and  Irom  thence  to  the  limber  ftrake  in  the  hold. 
The  (hot  lockers  may  alfo  be  reprefented,  having  one 
afore  and  one  abaft  the  well  :  there  fhould  alfo  be  one 
abiift  the  foremoll  magazine,  the  ends  of  which  may  be 
formed  by  the  after  bits.  The  Heps  of  the  malls  may 
be  drawn  in  by  contii  ung  their  centres  down  to  the 
limber  llrake  ;  and  likewife  two  crutches  abaft  the  mi- 
aen  flep  divided  equally  between  dial  and  tlie  after  part 
of  the  cutting  down:  the  bread  hooks  may  alfo  be 
drawn  letting  them  be  five  in  number  below  the 
lower  deck  hook,  and  all  equally  divided  between  that 
and  the  fore  ftep.  Hence  every  part  of  the  inboard  is 
defcribcd  as  far  as  nccoflary. 

Chap.  V.      Of  the  Method  of  WhoUmoulVing. 

Having  now  finifhed  the  method'  of  laying  down  the 
feveral  plans  of  a  fliip,  any  farther  addition  on  this  iub- 
jetft  might  appear  unnecelfary.  We  cannot,  however, 
with  propriety,  omit  to  defcribe  the  method  called 
'  whole-moulding,  ufed  by  the  ancients,  and  which  ftill 
continues  in  ufe  among  thofe  unacquainted  with  the 
more  proper  methods  already  expla-ned.  This  method 
will  be  illulirated  by  l-iying  down  the  feveral  plans  of 
a  long-boat ;  the  lergth  ol  the  keel  being  29  feet,  and 
breadth  moulded  nine  feet. 

Draw  the  flraight  line  PO  (fig.  37.)  equal  to  29 
feet,  the  extreme  length  of  the  boat,  and  alfo  to  rcpre- 
fent  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel.  Let  0be  the  Ration 
of  the  niidlhip  frame.  From  the  points  l-",  0,  ar.d  O, 
draw  the  lines  PT,  ^M,  and  OS,  perpendicular  to 
PO.  Make  0M,  0N,  equal  to  the  upper  and  lower 
lieighls  of  breadth  rcfpeflively  at  th;  main  frame,  PT 
the  height  of  breadth  at  the  tranf  ni,  and  OS  the  height 
at  the  flem.  Pefcnbe  the  curve  TMS  to  reprclent 
the  fheeror  extreme  height  of  the  fide,  which  iti  a  (hip 
would  be  called  the  upper  height  of  breadth  line,  rr  up- 
per  cd}?e  of  the  wale.  Through  the  point  N  draw  a 
curve  parallel  to  TMS,  to  reprefent  the  brcaath  of  the 
upper  llrake  of  a  boat,  or  lower  edge  of  the  wale  if  in 


a  fliip.     The  dotted  line  TNS  may  alfo  be  drawn  to     Meth.Kl 
reprefent  the  lower  height  of  breadth.  ofWhole- 

vSe:  off  the  rake  of  the  port  from  V  M  p,  and  draw  3^i£; 
the  line;»/  to  reprefent  the  aft  fide  of  the  p^rt  ;  then 
T  /  will  reprefent  the  round  up  of  the  tranfom.  .Set 
off  the  bre.idth  of  tlie  port  from  p  to  r,  and  from  T  to 
E,  ar.d  draw  the  line  rs  to  reprefent  the  forefide  rif  the 
p  irt,  which  may  either  be  a  curve  rr  a  (Iraifht  line  at 
pleafuie.  Set  up  the  he ig.'it  of  the  luck  from  p  co  k. 
Let  k  X  be  the  thicknefs  rf  the  tranfom,  a-d  draw  the 
line  ZX  to  reprefent  the  forefide  of  the  tranfom. 

There  is  given  the  point  S,  tlie  height  of  the  Ilieer 
on  the  forefide  of  the  Hem  ;  now  that  fide  of  the  ftem 
is  to  be  formed  either  by  fweeps  or  fome  other  contii- 
vancc.  Set  off  the  breadth  of  the  ftem,  and  form  the 
alt  fide  of  it. 

Set  up  the  dead-nfing  from  0  to  <■.',  and  form  the  ri- 
fing liner  is.  Draw  the  line  KL  parallel  to  PO  to 
reprefent  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel,  and  another  to  re- 
prefent the  thicknefs  of  the  plank  or  the  rabbet.  The 
rabbet  on  the  poll  and  ftem  may  alfo  be  reprefented  ; 
and  the  ll.itions  of  the  timbers  allit^ned,  as  (8),  ( i ),  1,2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  ;  and  0,  (A),  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  T, 
G,  H  ;  and  the  Ihver   plan  will  be  completed. 

The  half-breadth  plan  is  to  be  formed  next;  for  thi* 
purpofe  the  perpeiidicuUrs  TP,  9,  8,  &c.  mull  be  pro- 
duced. Upon  M0  produced  fet  off  the  half  breadth 
from  the  hno  KL  to  R  ^fig.  38  )  ;  fet  off  alfo  the 
half  breadth  at  the  tranfom  from  K  to  b,  and  defcribe 
the  extreme  half  breadth  line  b  RX,  making  the  fore- 
part of  the  curve  agreeable  to  the  propofed  round  of 
the  tranfom. 

We  may  next  proceed  to  form  the  timbers  in  the 
body  plan.  Let  AB  (fig.  39)  be  the  breadth  mould. 
cd  at  0.  Erea  the  perpendicular  CD  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  line  AB  ;  draw  the  line  )m  n  diftant  there- 
from the  half  thicknefs  of  the  port,  and  xy  the  half 
thicknefs  of  the  ftern.  Then  take  off  the  feveral  por. 
tions  cf  the  perpendiculars  0,  i,  2,  &c.  intercepted 
between  the  upper  edge  of  llie  keel  and  the  riling 
line  in  the  fijeer  plan,  and  fet  them  up  from  C  upon 
the  line  CD;  through  thele  points  draw  linei  paraU 
lei  to  AC;  take  off  alfo  the  feveral  lower  heights  of 
breadth  al0,  1,  2,  &c.  from  the  fiieer  plan;  and  fet 
them  up  from  C  upon  the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan  ; 
and  draw  lines  parallel  to  AC  tlirough  thefe  points  : 
Then  take  off  the  feveral  half  breadths  correfponding 
to  each  fr<,m  the  floor  plan  ;  and  fet  them  off  on  their 
proper  halt-breadth  lines  from  the  middle  line  in  the 
body  plan. 

Conftr'.i(^  the  midfliip  frame  by  Problem  V.  the  form 
of  which  will  in  fome  mcaure  determine  the  ibim  of 
the  red.  For  if  a  mould  be  made  on  any  fide  of  the 
middle  line  to  fit  the  curve  part  of  it,  and  tlie  lifing 
line,  or  that  marked  k-nd  »v'/uA/ (fig.  40.),  and  laid  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  lower  part  of  it,  whicli  is  (hnight, 
may  be  fet  upon  the  feveral  lifing  lines,  and  the  upper 
part  juft  t  uch  the  p  iiu  of  the  half  bieaJth  in  the 
breadth  line  correfponding  to  that  lifing  upon  which 
the  mould  is  placed,  a  curve  may  then  be  drawn  by 
the  mould  to  the  rifing  line.  In  this  manner  we  may 
proceed  fo  far  as  the  rifing  line  is  parallel  to  ilie  lower 
height  of  the  breadth  line.  Then  a  hollow  mould  muft 
be  made,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  left  ftraight,  as 
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that  m-ukcJ  hiio-M  mcuV  (tig.  43.).  Thi;  is  applcJ 
in  Inch  a  m:inner,  that  fome  part  ci  the  hollow  miy 
touch  the  liJc  of  ih:  keel  and  the  (lrji;;ht  part  touch 
the  back  ot  the  curvs  bef.rc  Jefcribe.l  by  the  b;i«i.l 
moulJ  ;  :i-d,  bcj^inninj?  abaft,  tlie  llraic;ht  part  will  al- 
ways come  lower  fii  evtry  timber,  till  we  come  to  the 
miJiihip  lim'jtr,  wh«n  it  comes  t.>  the  tide  cf  the  keel, 
riavir.^  thus  formed  ilie  tirn'-cts  fo  fir  as  the  whole 
inouliiin;^s  will  :crvc,  tl'.o  timbiirs  abait  them  are  next 
foimsd.  ^  Their  h.iltbrc-adths  are  d>;(ermir.ed  by  the 
Ihcer  and  flojr  pl.ms  which  are  the  omI/  fixed  points 
thrcugli  which  the  curves  of  ih.efc  timbers  mull  pafs. 
Some  form  tlicfe  af;er  timbers  before  the  \vhole  is 
moulded,  and  then  make  the  hoU '.w  mould,  which  will 
be  ftrai/l.ttr  than  tha  hollow  of  either  of  theft  timbers. 
It  ii  iniiflcrent  wliich  are  fii  il  formed,  or  what  methods 
are  ufeJ  ;  for  after  the  timbers  are  all  foimed,  tliou^h 
every  timb^'r  may  appear  very  fair  wh-.-n  confidered  by 
itfjlf,  it  is  uncertain  what  the  foim  of  the  fide  will  be. 
In  order  t)  find  which,  we  mud  form  feveral  ribband 
and  water  lines;  and  if  thefe  do  not  mike  fair  curves, 
they  mull  be  reflifiid,  and  the  timbers  formed  from 
thefe  ribbands  and  water  lines.  Li  ufing  the  hollow 
nuuld,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  curve  tf  each  tim- 
ber, if  the  ftraight  part  is  produced  to  the  middle 
line,  we  fnall  have  as  many  points  of  inteifcaion  as 
tl'.ere  are  timbers  ;  ami  if  llie  heights  above  the  bafe  be 
traniferred  to  the  correfpoi'ding  timbers  in  ihe  (heer 
phn,  a  curve  palling  through  thefe  points  i;  what  is 
called  a  rl/'^rg  J!m':t.  I'his  may  be  formed  by  fixing 
a  point  for  the  aficnnolt  timber  that  is  whole  moulded, 
and  transferiing  that  heiglu  to  the  Iheer  plan.  The 
curve  mr.ft  pafs  through  tliis  point,  and  fall  in  with  ilie 
riling  line  fomewhere  abalt  dead  flat  ;  and  if  the  feve- 
ral heights  cf  this  line  be  transferred  from  the  lliecr  to 
the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan,  thefe  points  will  regu- 
late what  is  called  the /a./.'/n^^/t-a.w  of  the  hollow  mould. 

The  timbers  in  tlie  alter  body  being  all  formed,  thefe 
in  the  fore  body  are  formed  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
transferring  the  feveral  heights  of  tlie  riling  and  breadth 
lines  from  the  (heer  to  the  body  plan  ;  the  half- 
breadths  ccrrefponding  to  each  height  muft  alio  be 
transferred  from  the  floor  to  the  body  plan.  The  fame 
h  ilo-.v  mould  will  ferve  both  for  the  fore  and  after 
body;  and  the  level  lines,  by  which  the  water  lines  to 
prove  tlie  after  body  were  formed,  may  be  produced 
into  th;  fore  bndv,  and  by  them,  the  water  lines  to  piove 
the  fore  body,  may  be  defcribed. 

An.itlicr  nKt..oa  ot  ,,r  ving  the  body  is  by  ribband 
lines,  which  arc  formed  by  feftions  c  f  planes  inclined 
to  the  (heer  plan,  and  interfedling  the  body  plan  diag  <- 
nally,  asbef  ireobferved,  of  which  there  may  be  as  many 
as  may  be  judged  neccliary.  As  this  has  been  already 
explained,  we  Ih all  theref  ire  lay  down  only  one,  repre- 
fented  in  the  bod  plan  by  the  lines  marked  d  i  a. 
Thefe  are  drawn  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  perpe'.di- 
cular  to  a--  many  timbers  as  conveniently  may  be.  Af  ;er 
they  are  drawn  in  the  b'idy  plan,  the  feveral  porti'iis 
of  the  diag  na!  intercepted  bciween  the  middle  line 
and  each  lim  ,or  mull  be  tran  ferred  to  the  flo  rplan. 
Thu'.,  fi.\'  one  f  lot  of  the  compjflei  in  the  point  v. here 
the  d'  ig  nal  M.terfeds  'he  middle  line  in  the  body  plan  ; 
«xt;i  d  cb.:>  oth  I  font  t.'>  the  p  int  where  the  diagonal  ir.- 
terlecti  the  timber;  for  exami»le,  timber  9:  Set  off  tlie 
fame  exituC  upv.a   the  perpendicular  reprefenting  the 


plane  of  timber  9  from  the  point  where  it  Intcrfcfls  the  line  Method 
KL  on  lliJ  rioor  plan  ;  in  like  manner  pre  cced  with  all  "^  Whole- 
tUc  otlier  timbiis  bolli  in  the  fore  and  afterbody  ;  and  '"""'■•'"i- 
thife  lliall  hive  the  points  thro'  which  the  curve  mud 
pafs.  Ifthii  Ihould  not  prove  a  fair  curve,  it  mull  be 
aliered,  obferving  to  conform  to  the  points  as  nearly 
as  the  nature  of  the  curve  will  admit:  li>  i"  may  be  car- 
ried uilhin  on.' point,  and  without  another,  according 
as  we  llnd  the  tim'.)ers  will  allow.  For  after  all  the 
ril)bind  lints  are  formed,  the  timbers  mii.l,  if  needful, 
be  altered  by  the  ribband  line; :  this  is  only  the  revcrfe 
of  forming  iho  ribband  lines  ;  for  taking  the  portion? 
of  the  feveral  perpendiculars  intercepted  between  th; 
line  ICL  a.'.d  the  curve  of  the  ribband  line  in  the  fl.ior 
plan,  A-  I  fetting  them  olT  upon  the  diagonal  from 
t!ie  poir.t  where  it  interfeiTti  the  middle  line,  we  iliall 
have  tie  points  in  the  diagonal  through  which  the 
curves  of  the  timbers  mull  pus.  Thus  the  di.lance 
between  the  line  KL  and  the  ribband  at  tinber  3  on 
the  floor  plan,  when  transferred  to  the  body  plan,  will 
extend  on  the  diag-inal  from  the  middle  lina  to  the 
point  where  the  curve  of  timber  3  Interleifls  that  dia- 
gonal. The  like  may  be  faid  of  all  the  other  timbers  ; 
and  if  feveral  ribband  lines  be  formed,  they  may  be  fo 
contrived  that  their  diagonals  in  the  body  plan  (hall 
be  at  fuch  diltances,  that  a  point  for  every  limber  be- 
ing given  in  each  diagonal,  will  be  fufficient  to  deter, 
mine  the  form  of  all  the  timbers. 

In  llatioHing  the  timbers  upon  the  keel  for  a  boat, 
there  mull  be  room  for  two  tuttocks  in  the  fpace  be- 
fore or  abaft  (^  ;  for  wliich  reafon,  the  diftance  between 
thefe  two  timbers  will  be  as  much  more  than  ihat  be- 
tween the  other  as  the  ti  1  ber  is  broad.  Here  it  is 
between  0and  (A)  ;  which  contains  the  diftances  be- 
tween 0  and  { i),  and  the  breadth  of  tlie  timber  be- 
fides. 

The  timbers  being  now  formed,  and  proved  by  rib- 
band  and  water  lines,  proceed  then  to  iorm  the  tranfoin, 
falhlon-pieces,  &c.  by  Problem  VI. 

This  method  cf  whole  moulding  will  not  anfwer  for 
the  long  timbers  afore  and  abaft.  They  are  generally 
canted  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  for  a  fliip.  In  or- 
der to  render  this  meihod  more  complete,  we  Ihall  here 
defcribe  the  manner  of  moulding  ihe  timbers  after  they 
are  laid  down  in  the  mould  loft,  by  a  rifing  fquare, 
bend,  and  ho'low  mould. 

Ic  was  fhi-wn  before  how  to  form  the  timbers  by  the 
bend  and  hollow  mould  on  the  draught.  The  fame 
method  mull  be  ulied  in  the  loft ;  but  the  moulds  muft 
be  made  to  their  proper  fcantlings  in  real  feet  and 
inches.  Now  when  they  are  fet,  as  before  direfled,  for 
moulding  each  timber,  let  the  middle  line  in  the  body 
plan  be  drawn  acrofi  the  bend  mould,  and  draw  a  line 
acrofs  the  hollow  mould  at  the  p  -int  wheie  it  touches 
the  upper  ed^e  of  'he  keel  ;  and  let  tliem  be  marked 
with  the  proper  name  of  the  timber,  as  in  fig.  40.  The 
graJuatii'iis  ot  the  bend  mould  will  tlieref^re  be  exafl- 
ly  the  fame  as  the  n  irrowing  of  the  brcalth.  Thus, 
the  dillance  between  (^  and  7  on  the  bend  mould  is 
equal  t-  the  differenie  between  the  half  bieidih  of  tim- 
ber 7  and  thai  of  0.  Tne  he'ght  of  the  h- ad  of  each 
timber  is  llkewife  ni.rked  on  the  bend  mould,  and  alfo 
the  floor  and  breadth  firmarks.  The  fl  or  firmark  is 
in  that  point  where  a  ilraigh:  edged  batten  touches  the 
buck  of  the  bend  mould,  the  bu^ten  being  fo  placed 
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as  to  touch  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel  at  the  fame 
time.  T)»e  fcveral  rifings  of  the  floor  :>nd  hei;j;hts  ot 
',  the  catting  down  line  are  mirkcd  on  tlie  riiing  fquire, 
and  the  half  breadth  of  the  keel  fet  olF  from  the  fide 
of  it. 

The  moulds  being  thus  prepared,  we  ftiall  apply  them 
to  mould  timber  7.  The  timber  being  fird  properly 
fidv.d  10  its  breadih,  lay  the  bend  mould  upon  it,  fo  as 
may  l)e.1  anfwer  the  round  according  to  the  grain  of 
the  wood  ;  then  lay  the  riling  fquare  to  tlic  bottom  ot 
the  Ijend  mould,  fo  that  the  line  dr.iwn  acrofs  the  bend 
monld  at  timber  7  may  coincide  with  l!ie  line  repre- 
fen'i'.ig  the  middle  of  the  keel  upon  the  rii'ing  fc;uare  ; 
and  draw  :•.  line  upon  the  timber  by  the  fide  of  the 
f(]u.ire,  or  l;t  the  line  be  fcored  or  cut  by  a  tool  made 
for  that  purpofe,  called  a  raje'm;^  hmfc  (p. )  ;  this  line  fo 
rafed  will  be  the  fide  of  the  keel.  Then  the  fquare 
muft  be  moved  till  the  fide  of  it  cnmcs  to  7  on  the 
l>eud  mould,  and  anotlier  line  muft  be  rafcd  in  by  the 
f;de  I'f  it  to  rcptefcnt  the  middle  of  the  keel.  The 
other  fide  of  the  koel  mufl  I'kewife  be  rifed  after  the 
fime  manner,  and  tlie  loint  7  en  the  riling  fquare  be 
niai  ked  on  each  fide  of  the  keel,  and  a  line  rafed  acrofs 
at  thcfe  points  to  rcpreferit  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel. 
Fr.im  this  line  tlie  luight  of  the  cutting  down  line  at 
7  muftbefet  up,  and  then  the  rlfi  i.i  fquare  may  beta- 
ken away,  and  the  timber  miy  be  ^^fed  by  the  bend 
mould,  both  infidc  and  oulfid-,  from  the  head  to  the 
floor  fiimark  ;  or  it  may  be  carried  lower  if  n^ceifaiy. 
Alter  the  lirmarksand  head  <>f  the  timbers  are  marked, 
the  bend  monld  may  likewi  c  be  taken  away,  and  then 
iheh'il'ow  mould  applied  to  the  back  of  ihefwcep  in  fuch 
■A  manner  that  the  point  7  u^on  it  nny  interi'eifl  the  upper 
fide  of  the  keel,  before  let  ofFby  the  rifing  f^n  ire  ;  and 
when  in  this  pofilion  the  timber  may  be  rafed  by  it, 
which  will  coniplefe  tlu-  outfide  of  the  timbers.  The 
infide  of  the  timb-rs  mav  likewifo  be  inrmed  by  the 
hollow  mould.  Th.-  f:;int!iiig  at  the  keel  is  given  by 
the  cutting  d  iwn  btfoie  let  ofi"  The  mould  miiil  be 
fo  placed  as  to  ti'Uch  the  iVeep  of  t'le  infi  ie  of  the  tim- 
ber formed  before  by  the  bend  mould,  and  pafs  through 
tlie  cutting  djwn  point. 

Tne  ufo  of  the  firmarks  is  to  find  the  true  places  of 
the  fuitocks;  for  as  they  are  cut  off  three  or  four 
inches  Ih  irt  of  the  k  el,  they  mull  be  fo  placed  that 
the  futtock  and  fio  t  firmarks  m^y  he  compared  and  co- 
iucide.  Notwiihllanding  wh'ch,  if  the  timbers  are  not 
very  carefully  trimmed,  tlie  head  of  the  fiuiock  may 
be  either  within  or  without  its  proper  half  breadth  ;  to 
pr.vent  which  a  halfbteadth  (^aft"ism.^d^  ufe  of. 

The  hilf  breaJih  ll.iff  may  be  one  inch  fquare,  and 
of  any  convenient  length.  Upon  one  fide  of  it  are  fjt 
ofF  Iror.i  one  end  the  fever<il  half  breadths  of  all  the 
timbers  in  the  after  body,  and  thofe  of  the  fore  body 
up.in  the  I  ppoTite  fide.  ()n  tlie  other  two  fides  are  fet 
off  the  fever  il  heights  of  the  fh;er,  the  after  body  on 
one  fide,  and  the  fore  body  on  itsoppofite.  Two  fides 
of  the  llaiF  are  m.irked  half  breadth:,  and  the  other  two 
fides  hchj'ts  of  thejhier. 

The  Itaff  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  floor-timbers 
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f*flencd  on  the  keel,  and  levelled  acrofs,  the  fjttrcks     Frrftlce 
mud  next  be  falUned  to  tlie  fioor  timbers;  but  they     >fM"r- 
mud  be  fet'firll  tothiir  proper  half  breadth  ?.nd  height.  vjj!!j^i^ 
'J'he  half  breadth  ll;.ff,  «iih  tlie  iililll.incc  of  the  ram- 
line  f ,  feives  to  fet  them  to  the  hall  breadih  :  for  as  r  jecncxt 
the  keel   oi  a    boat   is    gcreia'.ly  parallel    to   the  ho-  c.V-ytcx. 
rizon,  therefore  the  line  at  which  the  phimmet  is  fuf- 
pended  and  wliith  is  moveable  on  the  ram  line,  will  be 
per]iendiLular  to  the  keel.      Whence  we  may  by  it   fet 
iJie  timbers  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  and  then  let  them 
to  tlieir  proper   hall   breadths  by  the  II  iff:  and  vhin 
the  two  fiirr^arks  coiniiee,  the  luttock  v.  ill   be   at   its 
proper  height,  and  niay  be  nailed  to  the  fKor  timbers, 
and  alfo  to  the  breadth  ribband,  which   may  be  fet  to 
the  height  of  the  iheer  by  a  level  laid  acrofs,  taking  the 
height  of  the  ihcei   by  the  ihiff  from  the  upper  fide  c  f 
the  keel;  by  which  me.ms  we  (hall  discover  if  the  lib- 
band  is  exaiflly  the  height  of  the  iheer  ;  and  if  not,  tiie 
true  height  may  be  fet  oil' by  a  pair  of  compulfes  from 
the  level,  and  maiked  on  the  tiKikers. 

Chap.  VI.     Of  de  Pr^'Mict  of  Shl^-bu'Uwg. 

The  elevation,  projcft'on,  and  half-breadth  plan^.of 
a  propoled  (hip  bcii  g  loid  down  on  paper,  we  ninlt 
next  proceed  to  lay  down  tl.efe  feveral  plans  en  the 
mould  Kift  of  the  real  dimenlions  of  tlie  ihip  proiv  fed 
to  be  built,  and  from  which  moulds  f.^r  each  feparate 
part  are  to  be  made.  The  method  <'f  laying  down 
theli;  plan?,  from  what  has  been  already  fiid,  wdl,  it  is 
prefumcd,  be  no  very  difiicuk  talk  to  acco.-nijlifh,  as  ic 
is  no  mo'.e  than  enlarpfir.g  the  dimenfioas  c\i  the  origi- 
ral  draui;hts  ;  and  \^'ch  refpefl  to  tl  e  m-.ukU,  tliey  ate 
very  eafily  formed  agrecble  to  the  figure  of  tlie  feveral 
parts  of  the  ihip  laid  down  in  the  mould  loft. 

Blocks  of  wood  are  now  to  be  prepared  upon  v-l-,ich 
the  keel  is  to  be  laid.  Thefe  blocks  are  to  be  placed 
at  nearly  equal  dirtances,  as  of  five  or  fu-  feet,  and  ira 
fuch  a  manner  that  their  upper  fuiface*  may  be  exaetly 
in  the  fame  plane,  and  their  middle  In  the  fame  ftraight 
lin:.  This  laft  is  tafilv  dore  by  means  of  a  line  llrctch- 
ed  a  little  more  tlim  the  propofed  length  of  tlie  kctl  ; 
and  the  upper  planes  of  thefe  blocks  may  be  verified  by 
a  long  and  Itraight  rule  ;  and  the  utm oil  care  and  pre- 
caution rrttill  be  taken  to  have  thefe  blocks  properly 
bedded.  Kach  blcck  may  be  about  fix  or  ciglit  inciies 
longer  than  the  keel  is  in  thicknefs  ;  their  breadth  from 
12  to  14  inches,  and  their  depth  frcm  a  foot  to  a  foot 
and  half. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  keel  are  to  be  taken  from  t1:e 
mould  h^ft,  and  the  keel  is  to  he  prepared  accordingly. 
As,  however,  it  is  feflom  prlhble  to  procure  a  f  iece 
of  wood  of  fufiicient  length  for  a  keel,  efptcially  if  ior 
a  large  ihip,  ic  is,  therefore,  for  the  moll  part  necelfiry 
to  compofe  il  of  feveral  pieces,  and  thefe  jiieces  are  to 
be  fcarfcd  together,  and  ftcurily  bolted,  fo  as  to  make 
one  entire  piece.  It  inuft,  however,  l>e  obferveJ,  that 
the  pieces  which  compofe  the  keel  onght  to  be  of  fuch 
lengths,  that  a  fcarf  n.ay  r.ot  be  cppollte  to  the  fiep  of 
any  of  the  marts.  Rabbets  .ire  to  be  formed  on  each 
fide  of  the  keel  to  receive  the  edge  of  the  planks  next 
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to  it,  or  Rirbo.ird  drake,  and  the  keel  is  to  be  hiiJ  on 
the  blocks  (f). 

The  fteni,  und  the  port,  and  ilis  fevcral  tranfoms  b-- 
lonf^ing  to  it,  are  to  be  ptepared  from  the  moulJs,  and 
ribbsted  in  like  manner  :i>  the  keel,  to  receive  the  ends 
of  the  phnk.  The  tr.infonis  -.iro  to  be  bolted  to  the 
pod  at  their  middle,  each  at  its  rcfpeaire  height,  la- 
ken  from  the  elevation  in  the  mould  loft,  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  tranfoms  arc  to  be  firmly  conneded  with 
the  fidhlon-piece?.  Both  Hem  and  poll  are  tlien  to  be 
ereaed,  e:idt  at  its  relpedive  extremity  of  tJic  keel. 
The  tenons  at  the  heel  of  ea  :h  being  let  into  mortoiies 
prepared  to  receive  them,  and  being  ftl  to  their  proper 
rakes  or  angles  with  tlie  keel,  are  to  be  fupported  by 
props  or  Oiorei.  Pieces  of  wood  called  dead  ivooj  are 
to  be  laid  upon  and  fiiied  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel 
to\v;irds  the  fore  and  aft  parts  of  it;  the  deepnefs  ot 
the  dead  wood  ir.creafing  wiih  its  dillance  frrm  tlic  mid- 
dle, agreeable  to  the  prcpofed  form  i>f  tlie  cutting 
down  line. 

A  line  is  to  be  (Iretchcd  from  the  middle  of  the  head 
of  the  (lem  to  that  of  the  poll,  called  the  ram  lini, 
upon  which  is  a  moveable  Hue  with  a  plummet  aihxed 
to  it.  The  midlliip  and  other  frames  are  to  be  erected 
upon  the  keel  at  their  proper  llations.  The  extremllies 
<.A  each  frame  are  fet  at  equal  diftances  fiom  the  veitical 
longitudinal  feflion  of  the  ihip,  by  moving  the  frame 
in  its  own  plane  until  the  plumb-line  coincides  with  a 
mark  at  the  middle  between  tlie  arms  of  each  frame  ; 
and  alihough  the  keel  is  inclined  to  the  hori/.on,  yet 
the  frames  may  alfo  be  fet  perpendicular  to  tlie  keel  by 
means  of  the  plumb-line.  The  Ihorcs  which  are  fup- 
porting  the  frames  are  now  to  be  fecurely  fixed,  that  the 
pofition  of  tlie  frames  may  not  be  altered.  The  rib- 
bands are  now  to  be  nailed  to  the  frames  at  their  pro- 
per places,  the  more  effeflually  to  (ecure  them  ;  and  the 
intermediate  vacancies  between  the  frames  filled  up  with 
filling  timbers.  For  a  perfpeftive  view  of  a  ihip  framed, 
feein'iteCCCCLIV.  fig.  2, 

Tlie  frames  being  now  llationed,  proceed  next  to 
fii  on  the  planks,  of'whicli  the  wales  are  the  principal, 
being  mucli  thicker  and  Itronger  than  the  rell,  as  is  re- 
prefented  in  the  midihip  frame,  Plate  CCCXIV.  The 
lurpins,  which  may  be  confiJered  as  a  continuation  of 
the  wales  at  their  fore  ends,  are  fixed  acrofs  the  hawfe 
pieces,  and  furround  the  fore  pait  of  the  Ihip.  The 
planks  that  inclcfe  the  fliip's  fides  are  then  brought  about 
the  timber; ;  and  the  clamps  which  arc  of  equal  thick- 
nefs  with  the  wales,  fixed  oppnfilc  to  the  wales  within 
th.e  fhip.  Thefe  are  ulod  to  fupport  the  ends  of  the 
beam?,  and  accordingly  llretch  from  one  end  of  the  fhip 
to  the  other.  The  thick  Ihiff  or  lliong  planks  of  the 
bottom  within  board  are  then  placed  oppofite  to  the 
feveral  fcarfs  of  the  timbers,  to  reinforce  them  tlirough- 
r.ut  the  lliip's  length.  The  planks  employed  to  line  the 
iiiip,  called  the  ceUit:g  Oi-Jlol-ii'dli/tg,  is  next  fixed  in 
liie  intervals  between  the  tliick  ftuffof  the  hold.  The 
beams  are  afterwards  1  f'd  acrofs  the  Ihip  to  fupport  the 
decki,  and  are  connected  10  the  iide  by  lodging  and 
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hanging  knees :  tho  former  of  which  are  exiiibited  at  F,    Praaici; 
Plate   Cl.VI.     Sec    alfo    the  article  DtcK;   and   the    "fsii'p- 
hanging-knees,    together    with  the  breadtii,  thickncfs,    ^'"'Ju'g 
ap.d  pofition  of  the  keel,  floor  timbers,  futtocks,  top. 
timbers,  wales,  clamps,  thick  llufF,  planks  witliin  and 
witjiout,  beams,    decks,    &c.  are  feen  in  the  midfliip 
frame,  Plate  CCCXIV.  and  in  that  article  thefe  lisveral 
parts  have  already  been  explained. 

The  cable-bits  being  next  crefted,  the  carlln^rs  and 
ledgfs,  roprefented  in  Plate  CLVI.  are  difpolcd  between 
the  be.ims  to  lireng'hen  the  deck.  The  tvaler-nvnys  are 
th;n  Uid  on  the  ends  of  the  beams  throughout  the  ihip's 
leiigih,  and  the  fpirketing  fixed  clofe  above  them. — 
The  upper  deck  is  then  phinked,  and  the  jhiri^  placed 
under  the  gunml,  or  planjljecr,  in  the  waift.  The  difpo- 
litlon  of  thofc  latter  pieces  on  the  timbers,  viz.  the  wa- 
terways,  fpirketing,  upper  deck,  ftring,  and  gunnel, 
are  alfo  roprefented  in  the  midihip  frame,  Plate  CCCIV. 
Then  proceed  next  to  plank  the  quarter-deck  and 
forecaftle,  and  to  fix  the  partners  of  the  mafts  and  cap- 
(lerns  with  tlie  coamings  of  the  hatciics.  The  Ireii/l- 
hookt  arc  then  bolted  acrofs  the  ftem  and  bow  within- 
board,  the  Hep  of  the  foremafl  placed  on  the  kelfon, 
and  xhc  riders,  exhibited  in  the  Midshii-  Frame,  fay- 
ed to  the  inlide  of  the  timbers,  to  reinforce  the  fides  in 
different  parts  of  the  lliip's  length.  The  peinlcrs,  if 
any,  a: e  afterwards  fixed  acrofs  the  hold  diagonally  to 
fupjjort  the  beams  ;  and  the  crotches  llationed  in  the  af- 
ter hold  to  unite  the  half  timbers.  TheJ?eps  of  the 
mainmall  and  capfterns  are  next  placed  ;  the  pl.mks  of 
the  lower  deck,  and  orlop  laid  ;  the  navel-hoods  fayed 
to  the  hawfe  holes  ;  and  the  kifes  of  the  head,  or  cut- 
water, connciled  to  the  Hern.  The  figure  of  the  head  is 
then  eredled,  and  the  trail-board  and  cheeks  fi-ted  on 
the  fide  of  the  knee. 

The  tajjarel  and  qunrler  pieces,  which  terminate  the 
(hip  abaft,  the  formev  above  and  the  latter  on  each  fide, 
are  then  difpofed,  and  tiie  Hern  an»l  quarter  galleries 
framed  and  fupported  by  their  brackets.  The  pumps, 
with  their  well,  are  next  fixed  in  tlie  liold  ;  the  limber 
loards  laid  on  each  fide  of  the  kelfuu,  and  the  garbourd 
Jlrake  fixed  on  the  Ihip's  bottom  next  to  the  heel  with- 
out. 

The  hull  being  thus  fabricated,  proceed  to  feparate 
the  apartments  by  bulldii-aJs  or  partitions,  to  frame 
the  port-lids,  to  fix  the  catheads  and  chefs-trees;  to 
form  the  hatchways  and  fcuttles,  and  fit  them  with  pro- 
per covers  or  gratings.  N^ixt  fix  the  I  idders  at  the  dif- 
ferent hatchways,  an  J  build  tho  manger  on  the  lower 
deck,  to  carry  off  the  water  that  runs  in  at  the  hawfe- 
holes  when  the  ihip  rides  at  anchor  in  a  fea.  The 
bread-room  and  magazines  are  there  lined  ;  and  the 
gunnel,  rails,  and  gangways  fixed  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  fhip.  The  cleats,  kevels,  and  ranges,  by  wliich  the 
ropes  are  fallened,  are  afterwards  bolted  or  nailed  to  the 
fides  in  different  places. 

The  rudder,  being  fitted  with  its  irons,  is  next  hung 
to  the  Hern-poH,  and  the  tiller  or  bar,  by  wliich  it  is 
managed,  let  into  a    mortife  a:  its  upper  entl.     I'he 

fcufperi. 


(r)  In  fhips  of  war,  which  are  a  long  while  in  building,  it  has  been  found  tliat  the  keel  is  often  apt  to  rot 
before  they  are  finiflied.  Upon  this  account,  therefore,  fnme  builders  have  begun  with  the  floor  timbers,  and  add- 
ed  the  keel  afterwards. 
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fcuppen,  or  leaden  tubes,  tliatcarr/  the  water  off  from 
the  decks,  are  then  pliccd  in  holos  cut  through  the 
Ihip'a  lidcs  ;  and  \l\i  jlan.l.inlt  reprefjiited  in  ths  Mid- 
ship Framf,  Plate  CCCXIV.  bolted  ta  the  beams 
and  fides  above  the  deck  to  wliich  they  belong.  The 
poop  lAnthorns  are  lail  fixed  up  in  their  cranes  over  the 
(tern,  and  the  6J!ge-tuajs  or  craiVs-s  placed  under  the 
bottom  to  conduit  the  fliip  (leadil/  into  the  water 
whillt  launching. 

As  tl»e  various  pieces  which  h  ive  been  mintioned 
above  are  explained  a:  large  in  thiir  proper  places,  it  is 
tiierefore  fuperflu)us  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  de- 
Icrip'.ion  of  them  heic. 

Chap.  V'II.      Of  Im^rn'tmtr.ls  in  tk'  ALiJls  and  Riirlder. 

Siscr.  the  article  M.vst  was  printed,  an  account  of 
a  method  for  redoring  n)a(l>  of  (hips  whjn  wounded, 
or  otherwife  injured,  in  an  e.ify,  cheap,  and  expeditious 
manner,  by  Captain  Edward  Pakenham  of  tlio  royal 
navy,  has  been  publiihed  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
TranPailions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c.  Crjp'.ain  Pakenham  introduces  his  invention 
with  the  following  obfervations  : 

*'  Among  the  various  accidents  which  fhips  are  liable 
to  at  fea,  none  call  :nDre  for  the  attention  and  exertion 
of  the  officer  than  the  fpecdy  refitting  of  the  marts  ; 
and  having  obferved,  in  the  courfe  of  lall  war,  the  very 
f^reat  deliruftion  made  amof.g  the  lower  malls  of  our 
Taips  from  the  enemy's  mode  of  fighting,  as  well  as  the 
very  great  ex  pence  and  delay  in  refitting  a  fleet  after 
an  aiftion,  particularly  acrofs  the  Atlantic — a  very 
iiaiple  expedient  has  fuggelled  itfelf  to  me  as  a  refource 
in  part  ;  which  appears  (o  very  fpeedy  and  fecure,  that 
the  capacity  of  the  meaneft  failor  will  .it  once  conceive 
it.  I  therefore  think  it  my  duty  to  ftate  my  ideas  of 
the  advantages  likely  to  refalt  from  it ;  and  I  fliall  feel 
myfelfexceeJingly  happy  ftiould  they  in  anywife  con- 
tribute to  remedy  the  evil. 

"  My  plan,  tlieretore,  is,  to  have  the  heels  of  all 
lower  mails  fo  formed  as  to  become  the  heads ;  but  it 
is  not  the  inten'.ion  of  the  above  plan  to  have  tiie  fmall- 
e:1  alteration  made  in  the  heels  of  the  prefent  lower 
malls  ;  lor  as  all  line-of-battle  lliips  marts  are  nine  inches 
in  diameter  larger  at  the  lieel  than  at  the  head,  it  will 
follow,  that  by  letting  in  the  treifel-trees  to  tiieir  pro- 
per depth,  the  mart  will  firm  its  own  checks  or  hounds; 
and  I  flatter  myl'elf  the  following  advantages  will  refult 
from  the  above  alteration. 

"  Firft,  I  murt  beg  to  obferve,  that  all  line-of-battle 
fhips  bury  one-third  of  their  lower  marts,  particularly 
three-deckers  ;  it  therefore  follows,  that  if  the  wounds 
are  in  the  upper  third,  by  turning  the  mall  fo  as  to 
make  the  heel  the  head,  it  will  be  as  good  as  new  ;  for, 
in  eight  aftions  I  was  prefent  in  laft  war,  I  made  the 
following  obfervations  : 

"  That  is  the  faid  actions  fifty-eight  lo'.ver  mails  \rere 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  be  Ihifted,  thirty-two  of 
which  had  tlieir  wounds  in  the  upper  third,  and  of  courfe 
the  fhips  detiiined  until  new  marts  were  made.  And 
when  it  is  confidered  that  a  lower  mall  for  a  90  or  74 
Hands  government  in  a  fum  not  lefs,  I  am  informed, 
than  2000  1.  to  2300  1.  tlie  advantages  acrofs  the  At- 
lantic reiuUing  from  the  aforefaid  plan  will  be  particu- 
larly obvious  ;  not  to  mcnti.  n  the  probab  lity  of  theie 
being  no  fit  fpars  la  the  cour.t.y,  which  was  the  cafe  in 
Vol.  XVU. 
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th;  inrtmccs  of  th;  IHs  and  Princefs  Ri  7  il  :  and  as  •'"Ptove- 
I  W.IS  on:  of  the  lijuteuints  of  the  Ifis  at  that  time,  '"""'  '=? 
I    am  more    particul  jr    in  the    circumrtance  of  that  Jjlj  ^"ij^" 
(hip.      The  Ilis  had  both  her   lower  marts  wounded  jjr 
above    the    cither    pi.is     in  h;r  a-ilion  with  th;  C.r-  >— '-v-"*-/ 
fir, a  French  74;  and  as  tliirc  were  no  fpirs  at  New 

York,  the  Ills  was  detained  five  we;ks  at  tint  place. 

Now,  if  her  marts  h*d  been  fitted  on  th;  plan  I  h  ivc 
propofcd,  I  am  confident  fhe  would  have  been  ready  for 
fea  in  48  hour>  ;  and  as  a  further  proof,  I  beg  leave 
to  add,  that  the  whole  fleet,  on  the  glorious  12th  of 
April,  had  not  the  lead  accident  of  any  confequence  ex- 
cept what  befel  their  lower  malls,  which  detained  the. 11 
between  eight  and  ten  weeks  at  J.imaica. 

"  The  d.-lay  of  a  Ihip  wliile  a  new  mart  is  miking, 
and  probably  tlie  fleet  being  detained  for  want  of  tint 
fliip,  which  frequ.-ntly  occurr;d  in  the  courfe  of  lull 
w.ir,  the  taking  of  Ihipwrights  from  other  v/ork,  with  a 
variety  of  inconveniences  not  necelfary  to  mention  here, 
murt  be  obviaus  to  every  officer  that  has  made  die 
fnialle.^  obfervations  on  fea  aiflions. 

"  You  will  farther  obferve,  that  this  fiibrtitute  is 
formed  on  the  mort  Ample  principle,  fitted  t  >  the 
meanell  capacity,  and  cilculated  to  benefit  all  Ihlps, 
fronfi  a  firrt-rate  down  to  the  fmalleil  merchantman,  in 
cafes  of  ^n  accident  by  Ihot,  a  fpring,  or  a  rottennefh, 
particularly  as  thefe accidents  generally  happen  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  mart  and  above  tlie  cheeks. 

"  It  might  probably  be  objedled,  that  a  difficulty  and 
fome  danger  might  arife  from  the  wounded  part  of  the 
mart  being  below  ;  but  this  %vill  at  once  be  obviated, 
when  it  is  remembered,  th.it  as  t'.ie  wounded  part  is  be- 
low the  wedges,  it  may  with  eafe  be  botli  fillied,  cafed, 
and  fecured,  to  any  tize  or  degree  you  plea'e,  with  the 
addition  of  its  being  wedged  on  each  deck." 

Fig.  41.  reprefeats  a  mart  of  a  firrt-rate  in  its  proper 
ftate,  the  figures  reprefenting  its  thicknefs  at  the  diffc. 
rent  diviilons. 

Fig.  42.  the  fams  mart  inverted,  the  heel  forming  the 
head,  and  the  trefrel-tie-s  let  into  tl'.eir  pmper  depth, 
the  additional  thicknefs  of  tlie  mall  forming  its  own 
cheeks. 

Fig.  43.  the  propofed  mart,  the  figures  reprefenting 
the  thickiel's  of  the  mall  in  the  propofed  alteration; 
a,  the  heel  madelquare  :  b,  the  letting  in  oi  the  irtlfel- 
trees  ;  c,  the  third  proportion  of  thicknefs  continued  up 
to  where  the  fourth  is  in  the  prefent  mi\i,  or  at  Icail 
fome  little  diftance  above  the  low  er  jiart  of  the  cheefs, 
which  is  always  looked  upon  as  the  weakert  part  of  the 
mart;  and  by  its  being  fo  proportioned,  the  mart,  when 
turned,  will  be  nearly  as  rtrong  in  the  partners  as  before. 
As  the  expcnce  of  a  mail  is  much  greater  iliau  is 
generally  imagined,  it  is  therefore  iliought  proper  to 
fubjointhe  following  ftatement  of  the  fcveral  articlea 
ufed  in  making  a  74  gun  Ihip'i  mainraaft. 
Filhes  for  a  fpiadle,  21  inches,  2  nails  of 

two  marts,  -  .  L. 

Two  fide  filhes,  22  inciies,  2  ditto. 
Fore  and  aft  filhes,  22  inches,  2  nails  of 

one  mart, 
Filh.      T      2 1 4  inches,  I  nail  of  half  a  mart,  29 

>■    On  the  fore  part. 
Iron      J      3  qrs  19  lbs  15 

Aries  load  bulk,  2  loads    22  feet,  -  12     2 
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brought  over 
Breadthning   p     2  loads  7  J'cct, 
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16  lb. 
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2  loads  I  o  feet, 
Iron,  3  qrs.  10  lb. 
Crols  trees,   (baijjht  oak  limber,  fccond 

I  load  I  2  feet, 
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In  Older  to  leffcn  the  enormous  expence  of  mafls,  a 
propofal  was  made  fome  years  ago  to  conllrucSl  them 
hollow  ;  and  the  author  having  premifed  feveral  experi- 
ments which  he  had  made,  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"Galileo  taught  us,  that  ihe'rcfdlance  or  llrength 
of  a  hollow  cylinder  is  to  that  of  a  full  cylinder,  con- 
taining the  fame  quantity  of  mitler,  as  the  total  diame- 
ter of  ihe  hollow  one  is  to  the  diameter  of  the  full  one  ; 
and  thcfe  experiments  ihow  us,  that  the  llrength  or  re- 
fillance  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  wood,  faftened  toge- 
ther at  each  end,  and  connefted  by  a  pillar,  pillars,  or 
framing,  increales,  at  lead  to  a  certain  degree,  ceteris 
pariLu!,  as  tlie  dillance  between  them  and  number  of 
pillars,  provided  the  force  is  applied  in  the  line  or  direc- 
tion of  the  pillars. 

"  It  is  furprifing  that  lliis  difcovery  of  Galileo  has  not 
been  made  fubiervient  to  more  ufeful  purpofes.  It  is 
particukirly  applicable  to  the  conlhudtion  of  mafts,  as 
not  requiring  tli  it  the  hollow  cylinder  (hould  be  made 
of  one  folid  piece  of  wood  (g). 

"  However,  the  foregoing  experiments  teach  us,  that 
the  fame  advantages  may  be  oljtained  by  other  forms 
befides  that  of  a  cylinder  ;  and  that  perhaps  not  only  in 
a  fuperior  degree,  but  hkewife  with  greater  facility  of 
execution  ;  as  by  adopting  a  fquare  figure,  but  more 
particularly  by  conllrufling  them  of  fepurate  pieces  of 
w^ood,  placed  at  proper  dtllances  from  each  other,  in 
the  following  or  any  other  manner  that  may  be  found 
mod  convenient.  Fig.  44,  45,  and  46,  exliibit  each 
the  tranfverfefe(ftion  Ota  mall,  in  which  the  fmall  cir- 
cles reprefent  the  trees  or  upright  pieces  of  wood,  and 
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the  lines  the  beams  or  framing  of  wood,  which,  are  em-  improvc- 
ploycd  at  proper  places  and  at  proper  dillances  from  ""'"'s  in 
each  ether,  fr  conneiiing  them  together.     Perhaps  fo-  '  'Vd^'j 

,.  ,    .  '    .  J      1       "j  j-,1  ,■  1    and  Rud- 

r.d  ir.uncs  ( i  wood,  placed  at  proper  diltances  Irom  each  j^.^ 

oilier, and  filhng  up  th;  whole  dotted  fpace,  would  an-  >— »-v— ^»v 
fwer  belter  ;  in  which  event,  the  mail  could   be  (Irong- 
ly  hoo))cd  with  iron  at  thole  places,  and  the  upright 
trees  lormeJ  I'quare,  Or  oi  any  other  convenient  lorm. 

"  It  will  be  evident  to  thofe  acquainted  with  this  fub- 
jecl,  that  fueh  mafts  would  be  greatly  Rronger  than  com- 
mon ones  containing  thefamci]uanlity  of  materials.  It  is 
likevvife  evident  that  they  would  be  lefs  apt  to  fpring,  as 
being  fuppoiied  on  a  more  extended  bafe,  and  affording 
many  conveniences  for  being  better  fecurcd  ;  and  that 
they  might  be  conilruded  oi  fuch  wood  as  at  prefent 
would  be  deemed  altogctlier  improper  lor  mafts  :  a 
circumdancc  of  Importance  to  Britain  at  all  times,  but 
more  particularly  now,  when  there  is  luch  diiliculty  in 
procuring  wood  proper  ior  the  kind  of  mulls  in  com- 
mon ufc." 

An  iiriprovcment  in  the  rudder  has  lately  taken  place  ^,j  '^^^^ 
in  fevcial  lliips,  particularly  in  lome  ol  thoie  in  llu-  for-  provoncnt 
vice  ol  the  Eaft  India  company.     It  will,  however,  be  inihc  rud- 
necelfary  previoufly  to  delciibe  the  ufual  frm  of  the  >i'^r- 
rudder,  in  order  to  Ihow  the  advantar;es  it  pollcfles  when 
conftrufted  agrcably  to  the  improved  method. 

N"  I.  (fig.  47.)  reprefents  the  rudder  according  to  Papers  on 
the  common  method  of  conftruftion  ;  in  which  AB  is  Naval  .\r- 
the  axis  of  rotation.  It  is  hence  evident  that  a  fpace  chitefture, 
confiderably  greater  than  the  Iranfverfe  fc(51ion  rfthe''*"'" 
rudder  at  the  counter  mull  be  left  in  the  counter  for  the 
rudder  to  revolve  in.  Thus,  let  CAB  (N"  2.)  be  the 
fedlion  of  the  rudder  at  the  counter;  then  there  mull 
be  a  fpace  fimllar  to  CDE  in  the  counter,  in  order  that 
the  rudder  may  be  moveable  as  required.  Hence,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  walhing  up  the  rudder  cafe,  a 
rudder  coat,  that  is,  a  piece  of  tarred  canvas,  is  nailed 
in  fuch  a  manner  to  the  rudder  and  counter  as  to  co- 
ver  the  intermediate  fpace  :  but  the  canvas  being  con- 
tinually wallied  by  the  fea,  foon  becomes  brittle,  and 
unable  to  yield  to  the  various  turns  of  the  rudder  with- 
out breaking ;  in  which  cafe  the  fhip  is  of  courfe  left 
pervious  to  the  waves,  even  of  three  or  four  feet  high  ; 
in  fadt,  there  are  few  men  bred  to  the  fea  who  have  not 
been  witnedes  to  the  bad  elTefls  of  fuch  a  fpace  being 
left  fo  ill  guarded  again  ft  the  ftroke  of  the  waves  ;  and 
many  ihips  have,  witli  great  probability,  been  fuppofed 
to  founder  at  fea  from  the  quantity  of  water  ibipped 
between  the  rudder  and  counter. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  defe(51  that  the  alteration  above 
alluded  to  took  place  ;  whicli  confifts  in  making  the 
upper  part  AFG  (fig.  48,  n*^  i.)  of  the  rudder  ABD 
cylindrical,  and  giving  that  part  at  ihe  fame  time  a 
call  forward,  fo  that  the  axis  of  rotation  may  by  that 
means  be  tlie  line  AD,  palling  as  ufual  from  F  to  D, 
through  the  centres  of  the  braces  which  attach  the  rud- 
der to  die  Itern-pott,  and  from  E  to  A  through  the 

axis 


(c)  The  ftrength  of  thefe  cylinders  would  be  ftill  further  augmented  by  having  folid  pieces  of  wood  placed 
vithin  them  at  proper  dillances,  and  fecurely  faftened  to  them,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  on  the  fame  princi- 
ples, that  nature  has  furniflied  reeds  with  joints;  and  foranfwering,  in  fomc  refpeiSs,  the  fame  purpofe  as  the 
pillars  in  the  experiments  alluded  to. 
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axis  the  cyllnJer  AFG,  in  order  lliiit  the  tranfverfe  fee-    known,  we    inuft  flnj  wlmlier  tlic  number  of  cjbic  Load-' 

tio!i  KH  (11°  2.)  at  the  counter  may  be  a  circle  -~     ''--'  ■---'-■ 

volving  upon  -its  centre; 
,  h.ilf  an  inch  is  more  than 

and  the  counter,  and  coniequentiy  inc  neceiiity  01  a  iwimmirg  on  an  even  keel,  let  the  r.iape  of  the  body 
rudder  coat  entucly  done  away.  But  as  it  was  tore-  wliatevci  it  will  ;  and  which  will  be  found  to  be  her 
feen,  thatifthc  n.dder  by  any  accident  w;!s  unlhipptd,  natural  pofition  at  the  load-water  hne.  Euc  if  either 
this  alteration  might  endan^^er  the  tearing  awayot  &.e  of  the  p.irts  fliotild  contain  a  greater  number  of  cubic 
counter,  the  hoi.-  is  made  much  l.irger  than  the  tranf  feet  than  the  other,  that  part  vhich  contains  the  jrreat- 
verfe  f.aion  of  the  cylindiic  pirt  of  the  rudder,  and  etl  will  fwim  th;  moft  out  of  the  water,  and  confe- 
tJie  fpace  between  filled  up  with  pieces  of  wood  fo  fit-  queiitly  tlie  other  will  fwim  deepeft,  fuppoVmg  the  (hiu 
ted  to  tlie  counter  as  to  be  capable  c  f  withftanding  the  in  her  natural  pofition  for  that  conllrui'.ion.  In  order 
Ihockofthe  fea,  but  to  be  eafily  carried  away  with  the  therefcrc,  to  render  the  (liip  fuitably  conllr'ufled  10  the' 
rudder,  Laving  the  counter,  under  fuch  circumllances,  load-water  line  in  the  draught,  which  is  p.iralhl  to  the 
in  as  fife  a  date  as  it  would  be  agreeable  in  the  pre-  keel,  the  number  of  cubit  kct  in  the  Icfs  part  mull  be 
fent  form  of  making  rudders  in  the  navy.  fubtradJed  from  the  numlier  contained  in  the  "reater 

part,  and  that  part  of  the  body  is  to  be  filled  out  till 
Chap.  VIII.  Upon  the  Pofition  of  ihi  Load  luatei-  Line,    it  has  increafed  half  the  difference  of  their  quantities 
and  the  Capacity  of  a  Ship.  and  the  other  part  is  to  be  drawn  in  as  much  :  hence' 

The  w 
the  bottom  01  a  Itiip  is  equal  to  uic  weig 
iKip  with  its  rigging,  provilions,  and  every  thing  on 
board.  If  therefore  the  exail  weight  of  the  lliip  when 
ready  for  fea  be  calculated,  and  alfo  the  number  of  cu- 
bic fee:  in  the  lliip's  bottom  below  the  load-water  line, 
and  hence  the  weight  cf  the  water  Die  difplaces  ;  it 
will  be  known  it  the  load-water  line  is  properly  placed 
in  the  draught.. 

The  p.jfiiion  of  the  fliip  in  the  draught  may  be  ei- 
ther on  an  even  keel,  or  to  draw  moll  water  abaft ;  but 
an  even  ketl  is  judged  to  be  the  b.-il  polition  in  point 
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.•sight  of  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced  by    '''*  p'"  .d:'"'  will  be  equal,  that  is,  each  will 
m    of  a  Ihip  is  equal  to  the  weicht  ol   the    ,    '=  ''""I'^  ""'"??=■■  »'  "'"^'C  f'^".  ='"^1  the  (hip's  be 


contain 

,   -  body  will 

be  conftrucledin  a  manner  fultable  to  her  fvvimmiug  011 
an  even  keel. 

If  it  is  propo.ed  that  the  fhip  l.iid  down  on  the 
draught  IhiU  not  fwim  on  an  even  keel,  but  draw  more 
water  abaft  then  afore,  tlien  the  fore  and  after  parts  of 
the  fiiip's  body  below  the  load-v.-ater  line  are  to  Lc 
compared  ;  and  if  thefe  parts  are  unequal,  that  part 
which  is  lead  is  to  be  filled  out  by  half  the  ditferencc, 
and  the  other  part  drawn  in  as  miich  as  before. 

It  will  be  necelFary,  in  the  firfl  place,  to  calculate  the 


of  velocitv,  when  the  Ihip  is  conllrufled  fultable  there-  ^^^'ghtot  a  (liip  ready  equipped  for  fe.i,  from  the  know- 
to.  th.tis'.  when  her  natural  pofuion  is  fuch.  For  when  !  ,^^  "/  "'=  "-^'''7^^  °;  every  Icpai  ate  thing  in  her  and 
a  (hip  is  co„l\ruaed  to  f.vim  by  the  ll.rn,  and  when  be'°ng"\g  toher  as  the  exad  weight  of  all  the  timber, 
brought  down  to  her  load-water  made  to  fwim  on  an  "■^"-  'ead,  mafts,  fads,  ngging,  and  in  fiiort  all  the  ma- 
even  keel  (as  is  the  cafe  with  mod  Ihips  that  are  thus  aerials,  men,  prov.dons,  and  every  thing  elfe  on  board 
built),  her  velocity  is  by  that  me.ns  greatly  retarded,  «'';«'■.  *rom  «hich  we  ihall  be  able  afterwards  to  judge 
and  alfo  her  ftrcngth  greatly  dimimfiied  ;  for  the  fore-  "*  ^\'  ^'''}^  "/''l^  calculatinr,  and  whether  the  load-wa- 
part  being  broujht  down  lower  than  it  Ihonld  be,  and  ''^.  .^  .'"/'";  <^"ught  be  placed  agreeable    thereto. 


the  middie  ot  the  fhip  niaintaini.ig  its  proper  depih  in 
the  water,  tlie  after  part  is  by  that  me.ms  lifted,  and 
tiie  (hip  is  then  upon  an  even  k;el :  but  in  contequence 
of  her  being  out  of  her  natural  pofition,  the  a(ter  part 
is  always  prelfiag  d.>wnwards  witii  a  confiderable  (lia^n, 
which  will  ccntiuue  till  the  fhip's  (hetr  is  entirely 
bri.'ke,  and  in  time  v/ould  fall  into  its  natural  pofition 
again  :  for  which  rcafcn  we  fee  fo  many  (hips  with  bro- 
ken backs,  th.it  is,  with  tlieir  fheers  altered  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  (hecr  rounds  up,  and  the  highell  part 
is  in  the  midlhips. 

Such  arc  the  difidvantagcs  arifmg  from  not  paying 
a  due  attention  to  thofe  points  in  the  ci^idrucffion  of  a 
draught;  therefore,  when  the  load-watei- line  is  found 
to  be  fo  fituatcd  at  a  proper  height  on  the  draught, 
according  to  the  weight  given  for  fuch  a  fiiip,  and  alfo 
drawn  parallel  to  the  keel,  as  fuppofing  that  to  be  the 
bed  failing  trim,  the  nest  thing  is  to  examine  whether 
the  body  is  condructed  fuitable  theretc>,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  above-mentioned  ill  coni'equence?. 

In  the  fird  place,  therefore,  we  mud  divide  the  flfip 
equally  in  two  Icngihwife  between  the  fore  and  afcer 
perpendiculars;  and  the  e.tacl  number  of  cubic  feet  in 
the  whole  bottom  beneath  the  load- water  line  being 


This  is  indeed  a  very  laborious  tafs,  uprn  account  of 
the  feveral  pieces  of  timber,  &c.  being  of  fo  many  diife- 
rent  figures,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fome  of  the 
timber  entering  the  condruction  not  being  precifely  de- 
termined. 

In  order  to  a.'ccrtain  the  weight  of  the  Iiul!,  the 
timber  is  the  fird  thing  ivhich  comes  under  confidera- 
tion  :  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  timber  cortaii-.cd  in 
the  whi.le  fabric  mud  be  found  ;  which  we  (hall  be 
able  to  do  by  help  of  the  draught  and  the  principal 
dimenlions  and  fcartling  ;  obfcrving  to  didinguilh  the 
differer  t  kinds  (  f  timber  iVom  each  other,  as  they  differ 
confidcrably  in  weight ;  then  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
contained  In  the  dilF;r?nt  forts  of  timber  being  reduced 
into  pounds,  and  added,  w  ill  be  the  weight  of  the  tim. 
ber.  In  like  manner  proceed  to 'find  the  weight  of  the 
iron,  lead,  paint,  &c.  and  the  true  weight  of  the  whole 
will  be  found. 

In  reducing  quantity  to  weight,  it  may  be  obferved  <,    „  . 
that  a  cubic  foot  of  oak  is  cqu.iUy  to  66  pounds,  and  the  |jii„ 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  other  i.-iatciials  areas  follow;  '   ' 


Water  being 

1000 

O.ikis 

891.89 

Lead  is 

".U5 

Dry  elm 

702.70 

Iron           'J 

7643 

Dry  fir 

64S.C.1. 

sTa 


/In 
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l.oad-wa- 
t  cr  Line 
and  Ship's 
Capacity. 


F.ftiniaie  of 
»l>c  weight 
of  the  eigh- 
ty gun  fhip 
before  laid 
duwn. 


S     H 
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yf«  Ji/llmaU  of  the  Wcisht  oftht  Eight}  Gun  Shipm  Plates 
CCCCLX.  and  CCCCLXI.  as  fitcdfor  Scd,  ivtth 
fix  Montis  Provijhri'. 

misht  of  the  Hull. 

N°  ofrt.  N°  of  lbs. 


4457 
520 


Oak   tiinher  at  66  lb.  lol     .g.^,- 

the  cubic  foot  S 

Fir  timber  at  4S  lb.  to| 

the  cubic  toot  J 

Elm  timber  at  52  lb.  to) 

the  cubic  toot  3 

Carve  work  and  lead  work 
Iron  work,  rudder  irons,! 

tliain-plales,  nails,  S:c.  J 
ritch,    tar,  oakum,   and  7 

paint  -  J 

Ci)ok-i  oom    tiucd    with  ] 

fire  liearth  -  j 


^200802 

213936 

27040 

4651 

88254 

17920 

16123 


Tons. 
1428 


Lbs. 

2082 


Weight  of  the  Men,  Iff:. 

N"  of  lbs.    Tons. 
Seven  hundred  men  with  theirT 

ellefls  including  the  officers  i-     316961 

and  their  eJlcdJs  -  J 

Eallaft  -  -  1478400 


Sum 


Lbs, 
141      1121 
660 


Book  I. 

Load-wa- 
ter Line 
and  Ship's 
Capacity. 


I795361I    801     1  12 


95   >'36 


RiCAPnVLAT'OK. 


Sum 


39 
8 


100 


894 


7     443 


The  hull 

Tiie  furniture 

Guns  and  ammunition 

OtHcers  (lores 

Provifions 

Weight  of  the  men  and  ballaft 

Sum 


3568726 

•593 

406 

4375^0 

'95 

720 

521427 

232 

•747 

66559 

29 

»599 

,79287c 

800 

870 

1795361 

801 

1121 

J182463 

5652 

198J 

Weight  of  the  Furniture 


Complete  fet  of  mads  and  yards,! 

with  the  fpare  geer  j 

Anchors   with   their  ftocks,   and] 

maftei's  {lores  -  J 

Sails,  complete  fet,  and  fpare 
Cables  and  hawl'ers 
Blocks,  pumps,  and  boats 

Sura 


i6io,;o 

39996 

69128 
32008 

7333^ 
62056 


437520 


71   i960 


•7 

1916 

30 

1928 

•4 

648 

32 

1652 

27 

1576 

195 


JVeieht  of  the  Guns  and  Ammunition. 

Guns  with  their  carriages 
Powder  and  Ihot,  powder  barrels,  1 
&c.  -  -  i 

Implements  for  the  powder 
Ditto  for  guns,  crows,  handfpikes,"} 


&c. 


Sum 


IVcight  of  the  Officers'  Stores,  ^c. 


Carpenter's  ftores 

Boatfwain's  ftores 

Gunner's  ftores 

Caulker's  ftores 

Surgeon  and  chaplain's  effcfts 


Sum 


Weight  of  the  Pro-vifwns 


Provifions  for  fix  months  for  70ol 
men  with  all  their  equipage     J 
Water,  catks,  and  captain's  table 

Sum  < 


I  ^        Agreeable  to  the  above  eftimate,  we  find  that  the 

3568726,1593  400  gi^jjjy  g„n  (hip,  with  every  thing  on  board  and  tit  for 
fe;i,  when  brought  down  to  the  load  water  line,  weighs 
8,182,463  poundi-,  or  nearly  3653  tons.  It  may  now 
,N°  of  Ibs.jTons.  Lbs.  be  known  if  the  load  water  line  in  the  draught  be  pro- 
perly placed,  by  reducing  the  immerfed  part  of  the  bo- 
dy  into  cubic  feet.  For  if  the  eighty  gun  tliip,  when 
brought  down  to  the  load  water  line,  weighs  3653 
tons,  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced  muft  alio  be  3653 
tons  :  now  a  cubic  foot  ot  fait- water  being  fuppofed  to 
weis^h  74  pounds,  if  therefore  8182463  be  divided  by 
74, "the  quotient  is  110573,  the  number  of  cubical  feet 
wliich  file  mull  difpUce  agreeable  to  her  weight. 

It  is  now  neceffary  to  find  the  number  of  cubic  feet 

720  contained  in  the  Ihip's  bottom  below  the  load  water 
line  by  calculation.  If  the  bottom  was  a  regular  folid, 
this  might  be  very  ealily  done  ;  but  as  it  is  otherwife, 
we  mull  be  fatisfied  with  the  following  method  by  ap- 
proximation, fiift  given  by  M.  Bouguer. 

Take  the  lengths  of  every  other  of  the  lines  that  re-  Method  of 
prefent  the  frames  in  the  horizontal  plane  upon  the  up-  calculating 
per  water  line  ;  then  find  the  fum  of  thefe  together,  the  content 
with  half  the  foremoft  and  attermoft  frames.  Now  mul-  "^  '*>«  l""'- 
tiply  that  fum  by  the  dillance  between  the  frames,  and  J^|"  ° 
the  product  is  the  area  of  the  water  line  contained  be- 
tween the  foremoft  and  aftermoft  frames  :  then  find  the 
area  of  that  part  abaft  the  after  frame,  which  forms  a 
trapezium,  and  alfo  the  poft  and  rudder ;  find  alfo  the 
area  of  that  part  afore  the  foremaft  frame,  and  alfo  of 
the  ftem   and  gripe  ;  then  thefe  areas   being  added   to 
that  firft  found,  and  the  fum  doubled  will  be  the  area 
of  the  furface  of  the  whole  water  line.     The  reafon  of 
this  rule  will  be  obvious  to  thofe  acquainted  with  the 
hrft  principles  of  mathematics. 

The  areas  of  the  other  water  line  may  be  found  in 
the  fame  manner  :  then  the  fum  of  all  thefe  areas,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  uppermoft  and  lowermoft,  of  which  only 
one  half  of  each  muft  be  taken,  being  multiplied  by 
the  diftance  between  the  water  lines  (tliefe  lines  in  the 


377034 

168 

714 

II6320 

51 

2080 

650c 

2 

2020 

21573 

9 

•413 

521427 

232 

»747 

Si 


20187 

9 

27 

2III2 

9 

952 

8964 

4 

4 

5200 

2 

720 

I  1096 

4 

2136 

66559 

29 

1599 

858970 
933900 


383  1050 

416  2060    plane  of  elevation  being  equidiftant  from  each  other), 

and  the  produft  will  be  the  folid  content  of  the  fpace 

17928701800    870   contained  between  the  lower  and  load  water  lines. 

Add 
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AdJ    the  srfa  of  the  lower  water  liric  to  the  area  of 
the   upper  fide  of   the  keel ;  multiply  h-ilf  that  fum  by 


Capacity. 


[.oad  wa- 

;er  Line  ^    jj^g   upper  fide  of   the  keel .  ,   , 

n!n,^lt'J"  ^^^  dillance  between  them,  the  produil  w  11  be  the  fo- 
lld  content  of  iliat  part  between  the  lower  water  line 
and  upper  edjje  of  the  keel,  fuppofinp;  tiiem  parallel  to 
each  other.  I5ut  if  die  lower  water  line  is  not  parallel 
to  the  keel,  the  above  half  fum  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
the  diftance  between  them  at  tlie  middle  of  the  Ihip. 

The  folid  content?  of  the  keel  mud  be  next  found, 
b)'  multiplying  its  length  by  its  depth,  and  that  pio- 
duifl  by  the  breadtli.  Then  the  fum  of  thefe  folid  con- 
tents will  be  the  number  of  cubic  feet  contained  in  the 
immcrfed  partof  tlie  (hip's  bottom,  or  tliat  part  bilow 
the  load  water  line. 


Diierminatlon  of  the  nnmler  of  Cubic  Fret  contained  in 
the  Bottom  of  the  Eighty  Gun  Ship.  See  Plates 
CCCCLX.  and  CCCCLXI. 

Applied  to  The  fore  body  is  divided  into  five,  and  the  sfter  bo- 
the  eighty  dy  into  ten,  equal  parts  in  the  horizontal  plane  ;  be- 
jun  (hip.  ^jjgj  jjjg  parts  contained  between  the  foremoft  timber 
and  the  ftem,  and  the  aftermoft  timber  and  the  poll. 
The  plane  of  elevation  is  alio  divided  into  five  equal 
parts  by  water  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  keel.  Thefe 
water  lines  are  alfo  defcribed  upon  the  horizontal 
plane. 

It  is  to  he  obferved  that  there  muft  be  five  inches 
added  to  each  line  that  reprefents  a  frame  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane  for  the  tliicknefs  of  the  plank,  that  being 
nearly  a  mean  between  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank  next 
the  water  and  that  on  the  lower  part  of  tlie  bottom. 


Upper  Water  Line  abafl  Dead  Flat. 

■frame  dead  flat  is  24  f.  10  in.  one-half  of 

which  is 
frame  (4) 
frame  3 
frame  7 
frame  1 1 
^  frame  15 
frame  19 
frame  23 
frame  27 
frame  31 
frame  35   is 

which  is 


Ft.  In. 

12  5 

24  10 

24  10 

24  10 

24  10 


2+ 

22 


16  feet  3  inches,  the  half  of 


TO    II 


Sum 

Diflance  between  the  frames 

Prcduil 

Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  poil 

Sum  -  • 


Area  of  the  load  waur_line  from  dead  fiat  aft  5331  5 


236 

10 

7 
II 

2582 

78 

5 

8i 

0 

6 

2666 

2i 

2 
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■    Second  IVater  Line  abaft  Dead  Fiat. 

'frame  dead  flat  is  23  feet  \o\  inches, iVjC 
half  of  wliich  is  -  - 


4r? 


frame 

(4) 

4.J 

frame 

3 

ji 

frame 

7 

•3 

rt 

frame 
frame 

1 1 

J2 

frame 

19 

frame 

^^ 

h 

frame 

27 

frame 

s> 

frame 

35 

is  8   feet  6  inches,  the  half  of 


Lnn<I-wii- 

Ft. 

and  ."^'hiij'* 

II 

,j.c^r«^ 

n 

lot 

23 
23 

ic; 

23 

icl 

23 

23 

22 

84 
3v 

20 

10 

'7 

8 

which  is 


Sum 

Dillance  between  the  frames 

Produft 

Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  poll 

Sum 


Area  of  the  2d  water  line  from  dead  flat  aft   486S     8 


219 

7i 

10 

II 

2397 

4 

31 

7 

5 

5 

2434 

4 

2 

a 
.5 

R 


Third  IVater  Line  alaft  Dead  Flat. 

Ft. 

'frame  dead  flat  is  22  feet  1 4  inches — half  1 1 
frame  (4)  -  -  -  22 

frame  3  .  -  22 

frame  7  •  -  22 

frame  11  -  -  -  22 

frame  15  -  -  -  21 

frame  19  -  -  20 

frame  23  -  -19 

frame  27  •  -  -  16 

frame  31  -  -  11 


9t 

5 

10 

9 


Ft. 
10 
20 
20 
19 
19 

»9 


Is. 
oi 
li 
li 
It 
X 

5 

8^ 
3i 
5 

2i 

li 


frame  35  is  4  feet  3  inches — ^half 


Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  pod 


Area  of  the  3d  water  line  from  dead  flat  aft  4203     3 

Fourth  Water  Line  abaft  Dead  Flat. 

f  frame  deadflat  is  20  feet  i  inch— half 
I  frame  (4)  -  -  - 

1  frame  3  - 

Jo   I  frame  7  -  -  • 

u   I  frame  11- 
^   [frame  15  .  •     ________ 

Carry  orer  •  •  io8    9 


19a 

8i 

10 

II 

2081 

8 

'4 

5i 

5 

6 

21CI 

7i 

2 

In. 

o! 

I 

I 
II 

7i 
o 


Brought 
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Biou^h:  over 


^      frame  23 

•ti  ^  frame  27 

j;  I  frame  3  1 

W  (_fianic  35  i;  1  loot  1 1  ] 


inches — half 


1 1.    111. 

'7     7l- 
14  10 

10    !  t 

S    " 
o   1 1  !• 


Area  of  that  part  abaft  fran.e  35 
riuiiler  and    110ft 


Area  of  llie  4tli  water  hne  from  dead  fl.it  aft  3501      o 


'59 

0 

10 

1 1 

'735 

0 

y 

9 

5 

0 

i-,-o 

6 

2 

/'////^  cr  Loiurr  I'/uter  Line  aloft  DcadFla'. 

(■frame  dead  flat  is  17  feet  2  Indies — half 
frame   (4) 


K:.     In. 


Load-wa- 
Ulpcr  or  Load  lualer  Line  afore  Dead  Flat.  "■■'"  ^■'"<= 

Ft.  In.  """^  Sli';''* 
rt  r  frame  dead  flat  is  24  feet  10  niches — half  12  5  ^^iii^ 
■5    I  tianic  E  -  - 

"S  j  Iranie  I  -  . 

?    }  frame  N  - 

"u    !  frame  Q_ 
p;    [irame  W  is  15  feet  1  inch — half 

Sum  .... 

Diitance  between  the  frames 

Produa 

Area  of  the  part  afore  frame  W 
rtcm  and  knee 


Sum 

Ivluicipiy  by  - 

Area  of  the  load  water  line  from  dead  flat 
lor  ward 


irame 
frame 
frame 
.J  frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 


3 

7 
II 

'5 
•9 
23 

27 

31 


frame  35  is  i  foot  2!:  inches — half 


Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  pod 


Area  of  the   5ih  or  lower  water  line  from 

dead  flat  aft 
t!iiU  the  area  of  the  load  water  line 
Area  of  the  fecond  water  line 
Area  of  the  third  water  line 
Arci  of  the  fourth  water  line 
Half  the  area  of  the  lower  water  line 

iSiim 

Diftance  between  the  water  lines 

Content  in  cubie  feet  between  the  lower 

and  load  water  lines 
Area  of  the  lower  wnter  line         2678 
Area  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel  206 

Sum  -  •  2«i>5 

Half  -  -  1442 

Dirtar.ce  between  the   lower  wa- 
ter line  and  tlie  keel  4     1 
Cub.  feet  contained  between  low- 
er water  line    and  the  iteel         5^9©     ^t 


'7 
"7 
17 
16 

15 
•3 

8 

4 
2 
o 


2 

2 

I 

4 

4 
I 

9 

10 
1 1 


121 

loi 

10 

1 1 

'330 

2 

4 

84 

4 

64: 

1339' 

5 

2 

2678   10 

2666       2 
4868 
4203 
3501 

'339 


16578 
4 


6.^ 


67C95     8| 


10 
._4 

2 
7 


24 

\o 

24 

8i- 

24 

0 

2t 

io4 

7 

61- 

H5 

4-t 

10 

11 

1259 

6 

So 

3 

4 

0 

'343 

9 

2 

2687     6 


Second  Water  Line  afore  Dead  Flat. 

Ft.     In. 
rt    fframe  deadflat  is  23  feet  lol  inches — half  1 1    ii| 
"^   ,'  frame  E  - 

n    '  name   1  - 

%    !  frame  N  - 

V    I  frame  Q__ 
p    t_ irame  W  is  n  feet  11  inches — half 


23  lo 
23  5 
22  5 
19  II 
5   Hi 


Sum 

Diftance  between  the  frames 

Produa 

Area  of  the  part  afore  frame  W,  with  the 
ftem  and  knee 

Sum         .... 


107     5:1 
10   1 1 

H73     9 

43    y 

1217     6 


Area  of  the  fecond  water  line  from  dead  flat 

fijrward  -  -  2435  o 

Third  Water  Line  afsre  Dead  Flat. 

Ft.  In. 

rt    fframe  dead  flat  is  22  feet  i4  inch — half     11  o^ 

-  22  I 

21  8 


.5    j  frame  E 
"^   j  frame   I 
franie  N 


C'  ntent   of  the  ket),  lower  part  of  rudder, 

and  falfe  ketl  -  -  

Cubic  feet  abaft   the   midfliip  frame  under 
water  when  loaded  -  -  740JO 


5890  64 
464     3 


o    I  frame  Q__ 
^   1_  frame  W  is  7  feet — ^half 

Sum  ... 

Diftance  between  the  frames 

Produa 

Area  of  the  part  afore  W,  with  the  flem 
and  gripe  -  - 

Sum'  -  -  • 


Area  of  the  third  water  line  from  dead  flat 
forward  -  - 


20  I 

16  i\ 

3  6 

94  6i 

10  1 1 

1031  10 

25  10 

1057  8 
2 


2115     4 
Fourth 
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Fourth  Water  Line  afore  Dead  Flat. 


l.oad-wa- 
tcr  JLiue 
and  Ship's 

w'^^^^^w   «    c  frame  c!cad  flat  ii  20  feet  I  inch — half 
•5    j  fr.ime  E  -  - 

?    I  frame  I 
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K  s  frame  N 
a    I  frai 


■ame  Q_ 
p,    [frame  \V  is  2  feet  9  inches — half 

Sum 

Diilance  between  the  frames 

Prodiiifl 

Area  of  part  before  W,  with  the  (Icrn  and 
gripe 

Sum 


Area  of  fourth  water  line  from  dead  flat  for- 
ward 

Fifth  JValtr  Line  nfore  Dead  Flat. 


Ft. 

In. 

10 

o\ 

lO 

o\ 

'9 

3 

16 

5 

1 1 

2 

I 

45 

7S 

3l- 

10 

1 1 

85+ 

8 

8 

.oi 

863 

6i 

2 

1727 


Ft.     In. 


•J    r  frame  dead  flat  is  17  feet  2  inches — half      8     7 
j3    (  frame  E  -  - 

■~i  <j  frame  I  -  . 

jj    I  frame  N  - 

W    L  frame  QJs  f  feet — half 


16  9 
14  10 
10     91 


Sum 

Dillance  between  tlie  frames 

Produil 

Area  of  part  afore  Q__ 
ftem  and  knee 

Sum 


Area  of  the  fifth  or  lower  water  line  from 

dead   flat   forward 
Area  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel 

Sum  ... 

Half 

Di  (lance  between  the  lower  water  line  and 
keel 


53 

5t 

10 

II 

26 

7 

2i 

5 

114 

6>5 

9 

2 

12^1 

6 

«7 

4 

1318   10 
659    5 


Content  of  the  part  contained  between  the 

lower  water  line  and  the  keel  in  cub.  feet       2692     7I; 


41.? 

Cubic  feet  contained  between  the  lower  and     Ft.     In  Tonnage  ot 
load  water  lines  .  .g 

Lubic  feet  contained  between   lower  water 

line  and  keel  .  .  ^g  , 

Content  of  the  keel  and  falfe  keel         -  ,g6     g" 


2  I       a  Ihrp. 


Half  the  area   of  the  load  wutcr  line 
Area  of  the  fecond  water  line 
third  water  line 
fourth  water  line 


'343  9 

2435  o 

2115  4. 

1727  I,' 


Half  the  area  of  the  fifth  or  lower  water  line    615     9 


Sum 

Diftance  between  the  water  lines 


8236  114 
4     I 


Content  afore  midfliip  frame  under  water 

when  loaded  -  .  •6c2t      4. 

Content  abait  midOiip  frame  .  74050     6 

Content  under  water 

Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  fait  water 


IIOJ73      «o 
74  lbs. 


Weight  of  tiie  whole  Oilp  with  every  thinj; 

°"'^''3''<'  -  -  8182463.8  lbs. 

As  the  weight  of  the  fliip,  with  every  thing  on  board, 
lound  by  this  calculation,  is  equal  to  that  found  by  elfi- 
nia:e;  it  hence  appearj  that  the  water  line  is  properly 
plated  in  the  draught.  It  now  only  remains  to  find 
whether  the  body  is  conOruaed  fuitably  tliereto,  that 
IS,  whether  the  Ihip  will  be  in  her  natural  pcfition  when 
brought  down  to  that  line.  For  this  purpofe  a  perpen- 
dicul.ir  muii  be  erefled  27  feet  i  inch  abaft  dead  fla% 
which  Will  be  the  middle  between  the  two  perpendicu- 
lars and  the  place  where  the  centre  of  gravity  (hovild 
fall,  that  the  (hip  may  fwim  on  an  even  keel.  The  fb- 
lidity  of  that  part  of  the  bottom  contained  between  the 
fuid  perpendicular  and  dead  flat  is  then  to  be  calculated, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  25S46  feet  7  inches. 

Solidity  of  the  bottom  afore  dead  flat       36523  f.  4  in. 
between  the  middle  and  dead  flat  25846     7 


Solid  content  of  the  fore  part  of  the  bot- 
tom                .                     .                    62369  II 
Solidity  of  the  bottom  abaft  dead  flat         74050  6 
between  the  middle  and  dead  flat  25846  7 


Solid  content  of  the  aft  part  of  the  bot.     48203   1 1 
^fore  part  of  the  bottom  62369   1 1- 

Difference 
Half 


14166 
7083 


Hence  the  after  part  of  the  fliip's  bottom  is  too  lean 
by  7083  cubic  feet,  and  the  fore  partes  much  too  full. 
The  after  part  muft  therefore  be  filled  out  until  it  has 
received  an  addition  of  7083  feet,  and  the  fore  part 
muft  be  drawn  in  till  it  has  loft  the  fame  quantity,  and 
the  bottom  will  then  be  conftruded  fuitable  to  the  (hip's 
fwimming  on  an  even  keel. 

Chap.  IX.     Of  the  Tonnage  tf  a  Jhip. 

This  is  a  queftion  of  equal  importance  and  difficul-  Proper  m<r- 
ty.     By  the  tonnage  of  a  (hip  is  meant  the  weight   of  tliodof  cal- 
every  thing  that  can  with  fafety  and  expediency  be  ta-  '"'"'"e 
ken  on  board  that  (hip  for  the  purpofe  of  conveyance  :  '^='°''."»S 
it  is  alfo  called  the  Jhip'j    hurthen;    and  it  is  totally  ^^' 

different  from  the  weight  of  the  whole  as  (he  floats  in 
the  water.  It  is  perhaps  beft  cxpreffed  by  calling  it  the 
weight  of  the  cargo.  It  is  of  importance,  becaufe  it  is  by 
this  that  the  merchant  or  freighter  judges  of  the  fitnefs 

of 
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of  the  ftlp  for  !-,;s  pur  poftf.  By  tbU  government  judy;e  of  ilie  wing  tranfom.  From  the  length  bef.^cjn  thafc  two  Tonnage  of 
of  the  (hips  rcqulfite  for  tMnfiwrt  fer  vice,  and  by  this  perpendiculars  dcdiia  three-filths  of  the  extreme  breailth  JJ^^V;^ 
are  all  revenuo  charges  on  the  Ihip  compaied.  It  is  no  (i),  and  alfo  ss  ni.iy  times  2  \  inches  as  there  are  feet 
lefs  dirticuU  to  anlVer  this  qucftion  by  any  general  rule  in  tlie  lieight  of  the  wing  irinfom  above  the  upper  ed^e 
which  Ihall  be  very  exadt,  bccaufe  it  depends  not  on-  of  the  keel  ;  the  remainder  is  the  length  ot  the  keel  for 
ly  on  the  cubical  dinieiifions  of  the  tKip's  bottom,  but  tonnage.  Now  multiply  this  length  by  the  e.aren.^- 
alfo  on  tho  frantling  of  her  whole  frame,  and  in  lliort  breadth,  and  the  produft  by  half  the  extreme  breadth, 
on  the  wei'^ht  oi  every  thing  wiiich  properly  makes  and  this  lad  produft  divided  by  94  is  the  tonnage  re- 
part  of  a  lliip  ready    to   receive  on  board   her    cargo,    puired. 

The  weight  of  timber  is  variable  ;  the  fcantling  of  the  Or,  multiply  the  length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage  bf 
frame  is  no  Icfs  fo.  We  mill  therefore  be  contented  the  fciiiare  of  the  extreme  breadth,  and  the  produifl  di- 
avilh  an  average  value  which  is  not  very  remote  from  vldcd  by  iSLS  will  give  the  tonnage. 
the  truth  ;  and  this  average  is  to  be  obtained,  not  by 
any  mathematical  difcullion,  bat  by  obfervation  of  the_ 
burthen  or  cargo  aflually  received,  in  a  great  variety  ot 
cafes.  But  fome  fort  of  rule  of  calculation  ni'Ul  bo 
made  out.  This  is  and  mull  be  done  by  perfons  f.ot  ma- 
thematicians. We  may  therefore  expeil  to  find  it  inca- 
pable of  being  reduced  to  any  principle,  and  that  every  The  weight  ot  the  turniture 
builder  will  have  a  ditferent  rule.   Accordingly  the  niles  r  ,     n-  1       i-   , 

given  for  this  purpofe  are  in  pr.eral  very  whimfical.    The  weight  of  the  (hip  at    her  light  wa. 
iiieafures  bein<  ufed  and  combined  in  a  way  that  feems 


Calculation  of  the  Tunna^t  of  an  Eighty  Gun  Si/ip. 
I.  According  to  the  true  method. 

The  weitrht  of  the  lliip  at  her  launching 
drau'^ht   of  water 


tons 

lbs 

1593 

40^) 

195 

720 

57 
Cakulatloi 
of  the  tnn- 
najre  of  tht 
ti-^lity  gun 
nup. 


1-88    1126 


ter  mark 

cjaite  unconneaed  widi  fteVcometry  or  the  meafurement    The  weight  of  the  fhip  at  the  load  water  mark  3652   1983 

«if  folids.    The  rules  for  calculation  are  even  aifeifled    „     ,.       , 

■"'        8j7 


Real  burthen 


11.  By  the  common  rule. 

Length  from  the  forefide  of  the  ftem  at 
the  height  of  the  hawfe  holes,  to  the 
aft  fide  ot  the  main  poll,  at  die  heiglit 
of  the  wing   tranfom 

Three-fifths     of    the    extreme    breadth 

29  f.  9iiii. 


by  the  interells  of  the  two  parties  oppofitely  concerned 
in  the  refult.  The  calculation  for  the  tonnage  by  which 
the  cufloms  are  to  be  exavfted  by  government  are  quite 
different  from  the  rule  by  which  the  tonnage  of  a  tran- 
fport  hired  by  government  is  computed  ;  and  the  lame 
fliip  hired  as  a  tranfport  will  be  computed  near  one  half 
bigger  than  when  paying  importation  duties. 

Yet  the  v.-hole  of  this  might  be  made  a   very  fimple 
bufinefs  and  very  exa(5l.     When  the  fliip   is  launched,         is  -  - 

let  her  light-water  line  be  marked,  and  this  with  the  Height  of  the  wing  tranf  .m 
cubical  contents  of  the  immerfed  part  be  noted  down,  is  28  f.  4  in.  which  mul- 
and  be  engrolfed  in  the  deed  by  which  the  property  of        tiplied  by  2  J  inches  is  6 

the  fhip  is  conveyed  from  hand  to  hand.     The  weight    Sum  36 

of  her  marts,  fails,  rigging,  and  fea-ftores,  is  mod  eafily 

obtained;  and  every  builder  can  compute  the  cubical    I^ength  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 
contents  of  the  body  when  immerfed  to  die  load-water    Extreme  breadth 
line.     The  difference  of  ihefe  is  unqueRioiiably  the  bui- 
ihen  of  the  Ihip.  P  oduft 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  faid  in  the  laft    Half  the  extreme  breadth 
chapter,  that  if  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  which 
"Jbe  Ikip  difplaces  when  light,  or,  which  ib  the  fame,  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  below  the  hght  water  line,  found 

by  the  preceding  method  of  calculation,  be  fubtraifled    Burthen  according' to  the  common 
from  the  number  of  cubic  feet  contained  In  the  bottom         rule 
below  the  load  water  line,  and  the    remainder  reduced    Real  burthen 
to  tons  by  multiplying  by  74,  the  number  of  pounds  in 
a  cubic  foot  of  fea  water,  and  divided  by   2240,  the    DifFereuce 
number  of  pounds  in  a   ton,  the  quotient  will  be  the 


1864 


Ft   inch. 


185 


10 


36 

6 

149 

49 

4 
8 

7416 
24 

10 

94)184185 

H 

1959  929 

1804  857 

95 


But  as  this  method  is  very  troublefome,  the  follow- 


56 

Common 


Hence  an  eighty  gun  Mp  will  not  carry   the  ton-  xhe  com- 
nage  fhe  is  rated  at  by  about  95  tons.     As  the  body  of  mon  rule 
ing  rule  for  this  purpofe  is    that   which   is   ufed   in  the    this  fhip  is  fuller  than  in  fhips  of  war  in  general,  theie  is  gives  the 
Brililh  king's  and  merchant's  fervice.  thereforeanearer  agreement  between  the  tonnages  found  t""'"j!;to 

Let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  the  forefide  of  the  (lem  by  the  two  different  methods.  It  may  be  obferved  that  '"'P*°'*'' 
at  tl.'e  height  of  the  hawfe  holes  ( h  ),  and  another  per-  fhips  of  war  carry  lefs  tonnage  than  they  are  rated  at  by  fnjof  n',e 
ptndicular  from  the  back  of  the  main  poll  at  the  height    the  common  rule,  and   that  moll  merchant  lliips  carry  chant  ihip 

a  great  Ufs.than 
tfic  tnitli. 


(k)  In  the  merchant  fervice  this  perpendicular  is  let  fall  from  the  fore  fide  of  the  ftem  at  the  height  of  the 
wiivg  tranfom,  by  reafon  of  the  hawfe-holes  being  generally  fo  very  high  in  merchant  (hips,  and  their  (lems  alfo 
having  a  great  rake  forward. 

(ly  TJie  breadth  undcrftood  in  this  place  is  the  breadth  from  outfide  to  outfide  of  ihe  plank. 
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Tonnajeof  a  great  deal  more.   In  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  tliotiglit 
a  Ship.     pr,.per  to  fubjoin  the  liimenlions  of  fcveral  Ihips,  with 
the  tonnage  caLuhiteJ  therefrom. 

I.  yluilacioiit  of feventy  four  gum. 

Length  on  the  gun  deck  .  j68  f.  o  in. 

Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage  -  138     o 

Extreme  breadth 
Depth  of  the  hold 

Launching  drauglit  of  water  .J  '     r 

Load  draught  of  water  \    .    ^ 

The  weight  of  the  fhip  at  hei  launching 

draught  of  water  .  '5091 

The  weight  of  the  iiirniture  120       150? 


46 

19 
12 

'7 
20 
21 


6781bs. 


Weight  of  the  fliip  at  her  light  water 

mark 
Weight  of  the  fliip  at  her  load  water 

mark 

Real  burthen 

By  the  common  rule. 
Length  <  f  the  keel  lur  tonnage 
Hxtrcme  breadth 

ProJufl: 

Half  the  extreme  breadth 


1629  2178 

2776     498 

1146     560 

13S  f.  o  in. 
46     9 


6451 
23 


6 

4t 


94)150803 


Tonnage  according  to  the  common  rule     1604  643 
Real  burthen  -  -  1146  560 

Diflference 


2.  //n  Ei]/i  Ind'taman. 

Length  be*  ween  the  perpendiculars  for 

Wiiri  and  aft 
Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 
Extieme  breidih 
Depth  in  hold 

Launching  draught  of  water  j  "."r^ 

Load  draught  of  water  -J    ,    .- 

The  weight  of  the  lliip  at  her  launching 

dr.iiieht  of  water 
The  weight  <.f  the  furniture 
Wcij;ht  of  the  fhip  at  her  light  water 

m.*rk 
Weight  of  the  Ihip  at  her  load  water 

m.irk 


458     83 


132  f.  8  in, 

T05     o 

38     o 

16     o 

7   10 

1 1    10 

19  8 

20  8 

602  t.  2ii61bs. 
JO       124 


Real  burthen 


Keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 

ProJuft 

Hall  eiireme  breadth 


Tonnage 
Vol.  XVIL 


By  the  coaamon  rule. 


653 

1637     1670 

984     1670 

105  f. 
38 

3999 
•9 

94)75810 

806  105)6 


Tonn.ige 
Real  tonnage 

DifFerence 

3.  A  CuiUr. 

Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 
Exticme  breadth 

Launcliing  draught  of  water  \  ^^'^ 

Load  drausht  of  water  -5  ^,   V*^ 

"  J^  abaft 

The  weight  of  the  cutter  at  her  launch- 
ing 
Weight  of  the  furniture 

Weight  of  the  cutter  at  her  light  wa- 
ter mark 

Weiglit  of  the  cutter  at  her  load  water 
mark 


806    I C96  Tonnage  0' 

984  1670  ^j^*;!?:^ 


Real  burthen 

Keel  fdr  tnnnage 
Extreme  breadth 


I3y  the  common  rule. 


'78     574 

58  f.  oin. 
29    o 

5  JO 

9  8 

9  o 

12  o 

1 47  t.  ^4olbs. 
9      199 

156  839 
266  1970 
lie   1131 


Produft 

Half  extreme  breadth 


Tonnage  by  the  common  rule 
Real  t  nnage 

Difference 


94U4389 


259   1024 
1 10   1 131 

148  2133 


The  impropriety  t  f  the  common  rnle  is  hence  mani- 
feft,  as  there  can  be  no  dependence  on  it  for  afcertain- 
ing  the  tonn.ige  of  veilols. 

We  fliall  ni'W  Aibjoin  the  following  experimental 
mctliod  of  finoing  the  tcnnave  rf  a  ihip.  .- 

Coi.fti  11(51  a  model   iigree.ible  to  tlie  draught  of  the  ExpcH- 
propoicd  ihip,  to  a  fcale  of  about  one-tcurth  of  an  incli  "imtal  nic- 
to  a  foot,  and    let  the   li^hr  and  load   water  lines  hg  tlioa  01  dc 
marked  on  it      Then  put  the  mcdel  in  water,  and  load  """'"""S 

-1     t       r      r  r      ■>  «...  tlnj  tonn3g;o 

It  until  the  lurface  of  the  water  is  e.x^iaiy  at  the  light  of  Ttfl'cls. 
WHier  line;  and  let  it  he  fufpended  until  the  wnter 
drains  off,  and  then  ueighed.  Now  fince  the  weights 
ot  fimilar  bfdies  are  in  the  tiip'.icHte  ratio  of  tlieir  ho- 
nioliigous  ilimeniions,  the  weiglit  of  the  fhip  when  Ighc 
is,  iheicfire,  e<]ual  to  the  produft  of  the  cube  ot  the 
number  of  times  the  (hip  e.\cccdb  the  mo^cl  by  the 
weight  of  tlie  model,  which  is  to  be  reduced  to  tens. 
Hence,  if  the  irmdil  is  conllruAed  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  fcale,  and  its  wcigtit  exjirelf-d  in  oui.ces;  then  to 
the  conltaiit  logarithm  0.4893556,  add  the  hig.irithni  of 
the  weight  of  ihe  model  in  'unces,  anJ  tht  fnm  will 
be  the  logarithm  of  the  wcit^ht  of  the  fhip  in  tons. 

Again,  ilie  model  is  to  be  loaded  until  thclurlace  of 
the  water  coincides  with  the  lo.id  water  line.  Now  the 
model  being  weighed,  the  weight  of  the  ilvp  is  to  be 
found  by  the  preceding  rule  :  then  the  ditference  be- 
tween the  weiglits  ot  the  Ihip  when  light  and  loaded 
is  the  lonnjge  required. 

3G  It 


410 

a  rtiip. 
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of      It  will  alio  hi  worth  while  to  add  the  following  ex- 
aa  rule  of  Mr   P.ukins,  who  w:n  mxiy  ye.irs  forem.in 
"^  cfthe  Ihipwrijhti  in  Chatham  doc!<ya.  d. 

I.   Far  M.'it  of  If^Jr. 

Take  the  length  of  the  gun-deck  from  the  rabbet  of 
The  iV.-si  to  the  r.ibbst  of' the  llern-poil.  1}  of  this  is 
to  b:  alfamed  as  the  hngtbfor  tonnage,  —  L. 

Take  the  extreme  breadth  from  outfide  to  outfiJe  of 
the  plank;  add  this  to  the  length,  and  take  Vy  of ''■« 
fum  ;  call  this  ihc  de^H'^  forlonruigc;  =  D. 

Set  up  this  hei;;h:  from  the  limber  ftrike,  and  at 
thit  heij;li:  take  abreaJth  alio  from  oiitfidc  to  outlide 
of  platik^  in  the  timb-T  when  the  extreme  breadth  is 
found,  and  another  breadth  in  die  mid  lie  between  that 
and  the  limber  fcrake  ;  add  tigether  the  extreme 
breadth  and  th"fe  two  breadths,  and  take  y  of  the  fam 
for  the  breadth  for  tonnage,  =  U. 

Multiply  1.,  D,  and  B  together,  and  divide  by  49. 
The  quotient  is  tlie  burthen  in  tons. 

The  following  proof  may  be  given  of  the  accuracy 
ftf  this  rule.  Column  i.  is  the  tonnige  or  burthen  by 
the  king's  meafjremjnt ;  col.  2.  u  the  tonnage  by  this 
rale;  ani,  col.  3.  is  the  weiglit  aflually  received  on 
board  thefe  fnips  at  Blackllakes : 

2  162 
1S45 
1614 
1369 


alfo  the  ad  ji'ional  weight  necefTary  to  brin:;  her  down 
to  the  load  w.i'.er  line. 

In  order  to  con'lru(fl  this  fcale  for  a  '.'iven  flip,  it  is 
neceifary  to  calculate  the  q  aantity  of  v/at-r  difflaced  by 
the  keel,  and  by  that  par;  of  the  'louom  btlow  each 
water  line  in  the  draught.  S'nce  tlie  areas  of  the  fevc- 
ral  water  lines  are  already  compu'  :d  ior  the  eighty  gun 
fliip  laid  down  in  PI  ues  CCCCi,::.  and  CCCCLXI. 
the  contents  of  thefe  parts  niay  l.cuce  be  eafiiy  found 
for  that  (liip,  and  are  as  follow. 


Sciik-  of 
SoliJiiy. 


Virtory 

100  guns 

London 

90 

Arrogant 

7+ 

Diadem 

6+ 

Adammt 

5^ 

Dol-hin 

44 

Ampliion 

32     . 

Daphne 

20 

1839 
1575 
1308 

1 141 

870 

7.37 
554 
329 


1840 
1677 
»3'4 


965 


886 

758 
549 

374 


1044 
879 
667 
4^9 

2.  For  S/.'!/>s  of  Bur, 

Take  the  length  of  the  lower  deck  from  the  rabbet 
of  the  ftem  to  the  rabbet  of  the  lleni-poll ;  then  ]  1-  of 
tliij  is  the  leng-.h  for  tonnifge,  =  L. 

Add  the  length  of  the  I'l-A-er  de:k  to  the  extreme 
breadtli  from  outfide  to  outfiJe  of  plank  ;  and  take  yV 
cf  the  fuVii  for  the  deptli  for  tonmige,  =  D. 

Set  up  that  depth  from  the  limber  lliake,  and  at  tliis 
height  take  a  breadth  from  oallide  to  outfide.  Take 
another  at  y  of  this  height,  and  another  at  y  of  the 
height.  Add  the  extreme  breadth  and  thefe  tliree 
breadths,  and  take  the  4th  of  the  fum  for  the  breadth 
lor  tonnage,  =  15. 

Mnltiply  h,  D,  and  D,  and  divide  by  36}.  The 
fiac'.icnt  is  the  burthen  in  tons. 

Th's  rule  rods  on  the  authority  of  many  fuch  trials, 
as  the  following  : 

Kin'''s 


Draught  of  iialer. 

IVtIer  ilijplacid  in 

Cubic  fet.            tout.  B.<. 

Keel  ana  lalfe  keeli 
DHL  bet.    keel]  j 
and  5th  w.  linej 

S\im 

Dill.     5th  »ndl 
4th    w.    Inej 

Sum 

Dift.  4th    and| 
3d  w.  lino     J 

Sum 

Dill.    3d    and") 
2d  w.  line      j 

Sum 

Dill.     2d    and' 
ifl  w.  line 

Sum 

2  f. 
4 

3  in. 
I 

660.9 
8583a 

2  1     1855 

283  1233 

6 

4 

4 

t 

9243-":i 
18657.8^1- 

305  84F 

616    SzS 

10 

4 

5 

I 

27901-7-H 
23574-6'i  ■ 

921  1676 

778  1795 

14 
4 

6 

I 

51476  2^ 

27812. h'j 

1 70c  1131 
918  1775 

iS 
4 

7 

792S8.3t^    2619    766 
3 1 285.74 J     1033  :2i8 

Z  2 

8 

1 1 05 7 3. 1 1. i     136521984 

Conllrnct  any  convenient  fcale  of  equal  parts  to  re- 
prefent  tons,  as  fcale  n"  1 .  and  another  to  reprcfent 
feet,  as  n"  2. 

Draw  the  line  AB  (fig.  36.)  limited  at  A,  but  pro- 
duced indefinitely  towards  B.  Make  AC  equal  to  the 
depth  of  the  keel,  2  feet  3  inches  from  fcale  n"  2,  and 
through  C  draw  a  line  parallel  to  AB,  which  will  re- 
prefcnt  tlie  upper  edge  of  the  keel  ;  upon  which  fet  off 
C  c  equal  to  21  tons  1S55  lbs,  taken  from  fcale  n°  1. 
Again,  make  AD  equal  to  the  diftance  between  the 
lower  edge  of  the  keel  and  the  filth  water  line,  namely, 
6  feet  4  inches,  and  a  line  drawn  throun'i  D  parallel  to 
AB  will  be  the  reprefentatiou  of  the  lower  water  line; 
and  make  Di  equal  to  305  tons  84S  lbs,  the  corre- 
fponding  tonnage.     In  like  manner  draw  tlie  otlier  wa- 


CCCCLIII. 
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tioii  of  the 
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the  Ihip 
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Aclually 


ter  lines,  and  lay  off  the  corrcfponding  tonnages  ac- 
cordingly :  then  through  the  points  A,  c,  b,  e,  f, 
f;,  h,  draft'  the  curve  Acbefgk.  Tlirough  h  draw 
h  B  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  it  will  be  the  great- 
ell  limit  of  the  quantity  of  water  exprelfed  in  tons  dif- 
placed  by  the  bottom  of  the  Ihip,  or  that  when  (lie 
is  brought  down  to  the  load  water  line.  And  lince  the 
fliip  difplaces  1788  ton'- at  lier  light  water  mai  k,  take 
therefore  that  quantity  from  the  fcale  n°  i,  which  be- 
ing laid  upon  ."^B  fiom  A  to  K,  and  KL  drawn  pcr- 
By  this  fcale  tie  quantity  of  water  difplaced  by  tlie    pendicular  to  AB,  wll  be    the  reprefentation    of  the 

bottom  of  the  fhip,  for  which    it  is  conRruifled,  anfwer-    light  water  line  for  tonnngc.     Hence   the  fcale  will  be 

'ng  to  a  given  draught  of  water  is  eafiiy  obtained  ;  and    completed. 


Mcalm. 
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Northington  Indiarran        676 

■053 
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yctl.T.f         I,et  it  now  he  required  to  find  th«  niimbur  of  cubic 
idiiRy.    feet  dilplnced  when  the  dr.iuglu  of  water  is  1 7  feet,  and 
6i"~'  the  number  of  aduition.il   tons  iieceif.iry  to   bring  her 
XJU  of  the    dov.-n  to  the  load  \v.itcr  ni  11  k; 

rJ>av;f;ilc.  Tike  tlie  given  drauglu  of  w.itcf  17  feet  from  the 
fc.ilcn"  2,  which  l;iiJ  from  it  will  reach  to  I ;  throiigli 
wliicli  dr.iw  the  line  IMN  parallel  to  AB,  nnd  inter- 
feifting  tl'.c  curve  in  AC  ;  tlicn  tiie  dill.ince  IM  applied 
to  the  fcale  n"  i.  will  mcafure  about  2248  tons,  the  dif- 
jilacenient  anfwe ruble  to  that  drau;jlit  of  water;  and 
MN  applied  to  the  fame  fcale  will  mcafiire  about  1405 
tons,  iKo  additional  weight  nfcelfary  to  bring  her  down 
to  the  lead  water  iiiatk.  Alfo  the  ncareil  dlftance  be- 
tween M  and  the  line  KL  will  ni:afure  about  460  tons, 
the  wtii^ht  already  on  board. 

It  w  ill  conduce  very  much  to  facilitate  this  operation 
todiviile  KB  into  a  fcak  of  ton^  taken  from  th.:  Ic.ile 
11°  I,  beginning  at  B,  and  alfo /j  L,  b^'ginning  at  />. 
'i'hen  when  ihc  di  aught  of  water  is  taken  Iron)  the  fcale 
11*  2,  and  laid  from  it  to  I,  as  in  the  former  example; 
and  IMN  drawn  parallel  to  AB,  and  interfeiHing  the 
curve  in  M.  Now  tlirough  M  draw  a  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  AB,and  it  will  meet  KB  in  a  point  lepieienting 
the  number  of  tons  aboard,  and  alfo  />  L  in  a  point  dc- 
no:ing  the  addil'onal  weight  necclfary  to  load  her. 

Again,  if  the  weight  on  board  be  given,  the  corre- 
fpoiiding  draught  of  water  is  obt  lined  as  follows. 

Find  the  givtn  rvumber  of  tons  in  the  fcale  KB, 
thiough  which  draw  a  lire  perpendicular  to  AB  ;  tiicn 
through  the  point  of  intcrftiflion  of  thi^  line  with  the 
curve  diaw  another  line  parallel  to  AB.  N.>w-  the 
diltancc  between  A  and  the  point  where  the  parallel 
interlefled  AH  being  applied  to  the  fcalc  n°  2,  will  give 
the  draught  of  water  recpaiied. 

Any  other  cafe  to  wl.ich  this  fcale  may  be  applied 
will  be  obvious. 


.  Book  II.  Conlo'ti.wg  thi  Properlies  of  Ships,  Sec. 

Chap.  I.     Of thf EqiMiiyi>i<f Shift. 

U'llyiio-  Sijjrp  the  prefTure  of  fluids  is  t()ual  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  botti^m  oi  a  fliip  is  tliercti  re  aiTled  upon  by 
the  fluid  in  which  it  is  immtrfed  ;  which  pte.Ture,  for 
any  given  portion  cf  Curfice,  is  equal  to  the  produ<5l  of 
that  porli(  n  by  the  depth  and  denlity  of  the  fluid  :  nr 
it  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  ci'  the  iluid  whofe 
bafeisthc  given  furface,  and  the  .Ttitude  equal  to  the 
diliance  between  the  fuifacc  cf  the  fluitl  and  the  centre 
of  i'ravity  of  the  furface  preOed.  PItnce  a  floating 
body  is  in  equilibrio  between  two  forces,  namely,  its 
gravity  and  the  vertical  prffl'ure  of  the  fluid  ;  the  hori- 
zontal prelFure  being  dtftroyed. 
H.te  Lgj    ABC   (fig.   49.)    be    any  body    immerfed  in 

CcccLxiv.  j^  fluid  whofe  line  of  floataticn  is  GH  :  hence  the 
prcfl'tue  of  the  fluid  is  exerted  on  every  portion  of 
ihe  fuifacc  vi  the  immericd  p^irt  AFCIl.  Let  EF, 
CD  be  any  two  I'mall  portions  contained  between  tire 
lines  ED,  FC,  parallel  to  each  c^tlier,  and  to  tic  line 
of  floataiion  GH  ;  then  the  prtHure  exerted  upon  EF 
isexpreired  by  EF  x    IK,  IK  being  tliedcpdi  cf  EF 


er  CD  ;  the  denfity  of  the  fluid  being  fupp  .fed  cj^al 
to  I.  In  I(ke  m  inner  the  pre/Fure  upon  CD  is  tejual 
to  CD  X  IK.  Now  fince  the  preliiirc  is  in  a  dircf>ion 
perpendicular  to  the  fuiface,  craw  the rel'ore  the  line 
EL,  perpendicular  to  El",  knd  DM  pcrpendicu!;:r  to 
DC,  and  make  each  equal  to  ti;e  depth  IK,  beh'Vv  the 
furface.  Now  the  clli.rt  or  prr/fuie  of  the  fluid  ujitsn 
EF  will  be  expreffed  by  EF  X  EL,  and  th.it  upon 
CD  by  CD  X  D.M.  Complete  the  par.^llcl.-gratr.s 
ON,  ()S,  and  the  prtlFure  in  llic  diic^ion  EL,  is  rc- 
folved  into  EN,  EO,  the  firft  in  a  hoiizontal,  a'.id  the 
fccond  in  a  vertical  direilion.  In  like  manner,  th: 
prcfTurc  in  the  direi"iion  DM  is  rc/olved  iiuo  the  pre f- 
fiire=  DS,  DQj  Hence  the  joint  cfl^cft  ci  the  pretrures 
in  the  hoiizontal  and  vertical  dirciSiors,  narrth,  LI"  x 
EN,  and  EF  X  EO,  will  be  equal  to  EF  x  )iL:  For 
the  f.me  reafon,  CD  X  DP  +  CD  x  1X^=  CD  x 
DM.  But  the  parts  of  the  picrturcs  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion EF  X  EN,  and  CD  x  DP,  are  equ  .1.  For,  bcc.udl; 
of  the  fmiilar  triangles  ENL,  ERF,  inJ  DPM,  DSC, 

EL         EF         DM         DC 
we  have  -jTrr    =  ,777  and  rrrj   =  "rrq     :  Hence    DM 

X  CS  =  DP  X  DC,'  and  EL  X  FU  -  EN  X  EF.  Now 
fnice  EL=;  DM,  and  FR  =  CS,  the.efi./c  EL  x  FR 
=  DM  X  CS  =DP  X  DC  =  EN  X  EF,  Herce. 
fmce  EF  X  EN  =  DP  X  CD,  ih.c  tliea.  ol  t!ie  prcf- 
fures  in  a  horizontal  dirciftion  are  iheiefrre  ec|u.-.l  ar.d 
contrary,  and  confequently  dcftroy  each  other. 

The  jirei.lire  in  a  vertical  dircflion  is  reprelented  by 
EO  X  EF,  DQ^  X  DC,  &c.  which,  bccaufe  of  the  (imi- 
hr  triant'les  EOL,  ERF,  and  DLM,  DSC,  become 
EL  X  ER,  DM  X  DS,  .'kc.  or  IK  x  ER,  IK  x  DS, 
iic.  By  applying  the  f.ime  icafonir.g  to  every  othsr 
porti  .n  of  the  furlace  of  the  immerfed  part  oi  the  body, 
it  i:-,  hence  evident  tint  the  Aim  of  the  vertical  prcflurcs 
is  equal  to  the  lum  of  the  correfponding  difj,laced  co- 
lumns of  the  fluid. 

Hence  a  floa'ing  body  is   prelfed  upwards  by  a  force  TI«  wtigfit 
cqi-.al  to  the  weight  <f  the  quantity  of  water  diiplaced  ;  ^p,'|.j\'y 
a  id  fmcc  there  is  an  equilibrium  between  this  force  and  tllioi  t'le 
the  weight  of  the  body,  therefore  the  weight  of  a  float-  o^uxuay  nf 
ing  body   is  equal   to  the   weight  of  the  aifplared  fluid  ^v^t.■r  riif- 
(k).     Hcnte  alio   the    centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  l"""^- 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  dilplaced  fluid  are  in  ^p,!"},^ 
the  fame  vertical,  otherwife   the  body  would  not  be  at  i.,,„rc  cf 

rell.  ^avi;y  of 

l'o:h  ;-r-t  io 
Chat.   IL      men   de  Effort!  cf  th:  Water   to    lend   <,  " « f-'^'-e 


«i 


V'l'd. 


v^rilcal. 


When   it  is  faid  that  the  prefFurc  of  the  water  tipcn  Tl.ecrle 
the  immer.'ed  part  of  a  vcd'el  eounteibalanccs  its  we'ght,  con:iUtte, 
it  is  iuppofed  that  the  diffcent  parts  of  the  vellcl  are  fo  ^\- 1  •''' 
clofely    conne^ed   together,    that  the  forces  which  a^K  '"'  ^ 
upon    its    furface  are  not  capable  of    produciitg  any  jj'T \vl,".„[,, 
change.     For  wc  may  eafily  conceive,   if  the  connec- 
tion of  the  parti  were  not  fufticicntly  flrong,  the  vtiiil 
would  run  the  riiK  cither  of  being  broken  in  pieces,  or 
of  iufTering  fonie  alteration  in  its  Hgtire. 

T!  e   vcfiel  is  in  a   fituation  fimilar  to  th.it  of  a  rod 

AB   (fig.  50.),  whieh    being   afled  upon  by  the  forces 

Atf,    Cf,  Di/,   Bi,   may    be    maintained  in  equilitiio, 

3  G  2  pio- 


(k)  Upon  this  piinciple  the  weight  and  tonnage  of  the  80  gun  fljip  liud  down  was  cakulated. 
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ECani  ef  prr.»U!fd  it  l.as  a  fufricient  degree  of  ftiffnefs  :  but  as 
tr.c  Wiut  fponas  it  be<;iii4  to  give  w.iy,  it  is  evident  it  muft  bend 
t.-benla  jn  ;,  coiivt;:  manner,  fince  its  middle  would  obey  llie 
X^l-.^  {orcci  Cf  and  D./,  while  it5  extremities  would  be  ac- 
ta -I'y  drawn  downwards  by  the  forces  A  .J  and  B  b. 

The  velfel  is  generally  found  in  fucli  a  fitualion  ;  and 
I'lr.cc  fimilar  efforts  eon'tinnally  ad  whiUl  thcvdlclis 
irr.men'cdin  the  water,  i:  happ:ns  but  too  otlen  that 
ihs  keel  experiences  the  bad  efttft  of  a  llrain.  It  is 
therefore  very  important  to  inquire  into  the  true  caufe 
of  this  accident. 

For  this  purpofe,  let  us  conceive  the  veflel  to  be  di- 
vided into  tv;o  parts  by  a  tranfverfe  feiftion  through 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  velfel,  in  which  both  the  centre 
of  gravity  G  (fij.  51-)  of  the  \\Ur\s  vellel  and  that  of 
the  immtrled  part  are  fuuated  :  fo  that  one  of  them 
will  rtprcfent  the  he^d  part,  and  the  other  that  of  tiic 
ftirn,  each  of  whicli  will  l>e  conlldered  feparatsly.  Let 
"  bi  the  centre  of  giaviiy  of  the  entire  weight  of  the 
rirft,  and  0  tiiat  of  the  imnierfed  part  correfpondin.;. 
In  lite  manner,  let  >  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
wholi  after  part,  and  nv  that  of  its  immediate  por- 
tion. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  the  Iiead  will  be  afled  upon  by  the 
two  forces  ^m  and  0  n,  of  which  the  firll  will  prels 
ic  down,  and  the  latter  pulh  it  up.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner, the  ftern  will  be  prelied  down  by  the  force,  5/x,  and 
pufiied  up  by  the  force  »  >.  But  thcfe  four  forces  will 
maintain  themfclves  in  ecjuilibrium,  as  well  as  the  total 
forces  reunited  in  the  points  G  and  O,  which  are  equi- 
valent to  them  ;  but  wliilft  neither  the  forces  before 
nor  thcfe  behind  fall   in  the  fame   direftion,  the  vefTcl 
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flat  cf  the  floor,  atid  in  proportion  hogs  the  fliip  amid-  Efforts  of 
Ihips;  which   is  too  well  known   from  experieijcc  to  (.c-  'lie  Water 
cafion  many  total  lolics,  or  do  fo  much  damage  by  y^'ji"']''^ 
hogging  them,  as  to  reqviirc  a  vail  deal  oi  trouble  and  y,^--^!,^.. 
expence  to  fave  and  repair  them,   f>    as  to  get  the  hog 
taken  out  and  brought  to  their  proper  Iheer  ag-nin  :  and 
to  do  this  the  more  eftcAually,  the   owners    have  often 
been  induced  to  go  to  ihe  cxpcnce  of  lcijg:hen;n;t;  them  ; 
and  by  llic  common  method,  in  proportion  as  llicy  adJ 
to  the  burden  cf  thcfe    Ihips,  by  lcn;;lliening    ihi-ir  too 
long  Ilraight  fl.ors  in  their  main    bodies  amidlhips,  io 
nmch  do  ihey  add  to  their  general  weaknefs  to  bear 
hardfhips  either  on  the  ground  or  atloac  j  for  the  fcani- 
ling  of  their  old  timber  and   plank  is  not  proportion- 
able to  bear  the  additional  burden    that  is  added  to 
them. 

'•  But  defei51s  of  this  kind  are  bed  proved  from  real 
and  inconicllable  fai>s  in  common  ptaflice.  At  the 
veiy  time  I  was  writing  upi  n  this  iubje<5t,  I  was  called 
upon  for  my  advice  by  the  commander  ot  one  of  tliefe 
ftrong,  long,  ftralght  floored  Ihlps,  who  was  in  much 
trouble  and  dilbaiflion  of  mind  ior  the  damage  hit 
fiiip  had  taken  by  the  pilot  layinjj  her  en  a  hard, 
gentle  Hoping  fand,  at  the  outfide  of  our  docks  at  Li- 
verpool, where  it  is  common  for  Ihlps  that  will  take 
the  ground  to  lie  for  a  tide,  when  it  proves  too  late  to 
get  into  our  wet  docks.  After  recommending  a  pro- 
per fliip  carpenter,  I  went  to  the  Ihlp,  which  lay  with 
only  a  fmall  keel,  yet  was  greatly  hogged,  and  the 
butts  of  her  upper  works  drained  greatly  on  the  lee- 
fide  ;  and  the  ieams  of  her  bottom,  at  the  lower  fut- 
tock    heads,  vallly  opened  on  the  weather  fide  :  all 
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will  evidently  fuftain  efforts  tending  to  bend  the   keel    which  (trained  parts  were  agreed  upon  not  to  be  caulk 

ed,  but  tilled  with  tallow,  putty,  or  clay,  &c.  with  raw 

bullocks  hides,  or  canvas  nailed  with  battons  or  her 
bottom,  which  prevented  her  finking  with  the  flow  of 
tlie  tide,  without  hindering  the  preliure  of  water  from 
lighting  and  doling  the  (eams  again  as  Ihe  floated,  fo  as 
to  enable  them  to  keep  her  free  v  itli  pumping.  The 
velfel,  like  many  other  inllances  of  Ihips  of  this  conftruc- 
tion  that  I  have  known,  was  faved  and  repaired  at  a 
very  great  expence  in  our  dry  repairing  docks.  And 
that  their  bottoms  not  only  hog  upwards,  but  fag  (or 
curve)  downwaids,  to  dangerous  and  fatal  degrees,  ac- 


npwardf,  if  the  two  paints  ea  are  nearer  the  middle 
tlian  the  two  other  forces  «•»<  and  y  i*.  A  contrary 
elFecl  would  happen  if  the  points  0  and  «  were  more 
dlftant   from    the  middle  than    the   points  ;f  and  >. 

But  the  firft  of  thcfe  two  caufes  ufually  takes  place 
almoft  in  all  vedels,  fincc  they  have  a  greater  breadth 
tC'wards  the  middle,  and  become  more  and  more  narrow 
towards  the  extremities  ;  whilll  the  v  eight  cf  the  velfel 
is  in  proportion  murh  more  conllderable  towards  the 
extremities  than  at  the  middle.  From  whence  we  fee, 
that  the  greater   this  difterence  becomes,  the   more  alio 


will  the  veffel be  fulijeit  to  the  forces  which  tend  to  bend    cording    to  the   ftrain  or  preiuire  tiiit  prevails    upon 
its    keel   upwards.     It   is  therefore    from  thence   that    them,  will  be  proved  from  the  following  fa(ffs  : 


we  muft  judge  how  much  llrenglh  it  is  neceflary  to 
give  to  this  part  of  the  velfel,  in  order  to  avoid  fuch 
a.  confequence. 

If  other  circiimflances  would  permit  either  to  load 
the  velfel  more  in  the  middle,  or  to  give  to  the  part 
immerfed  a  greater  capacity  towards  the  heail  and  ftern, 
fuch  an  tScA  would  no  longer  be  apprehended.  But  the 
deftination  of  moll;  velfels  is  entirely  oppofiie  to  fuch  an 
arrangement :  by  which  means  we  are  obliged  to  ftrength- 


"  It  has  been  long  known  f;om  experience,  that 
when  (hips  load  deep  with  very  heavy  cargoes  or  ma- 
terials that  are  ftowed  too  low,  is  makes  them  fo  very 
labourfome  at  fea,  when  the  waves  run  high,  as  to  roll 
away  their  mails  ;  and  after  that  misfortune  caufes  them 
to  labour  and  roll  the  more,  fo  as  to  endanger  their 
working  and  flraining  themfelves  to  pieces :  to  prevent 
which,  it  has  been  long  a  common  pradice  to  leave  a 
great  part  of  their  fore  and  after  holds  empty,  and  to 


en  the  keel  as  much  as  may  be  nccellary,  in  order  to    (tow  them  as   high  as  pofCble  in  the  main  body  at  mid- 
avoid  fuch  a  difailer.  fhlps,  which,  caufes  the  bottoms  of  thefe  long  Ilraight 

We  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following  floored  (hips  to  fag  downwards,  in  proportion  as  the 
praflical  obfervations  on  the  hogging  and  fagging  of  weight  of  the  cargo  flowed  there  exceeds  the  preflure 
fhlps  by  Mr  Hutchinfon  of  Liverpool :  of  the  water  upwards,  lb  much  fo  as  ta  make  them 

PraAical         "  When  fliips  with  long  floors  happen  to  be  laid  a-    dangeroufly  and  fatally  leaky. 

Seaman-      dry  upnn  mud  or  fand,  which  makes  a  folid  refillance        "   I  have  known  many  inllances  of  thofe  flrong  fhips 

fliiji.p.  13.  againll  tiie  long   Ilraight  floors  amidflilps,  in  com  pari-    of  500  or    600  tons  burdens  built  with  long  (iraight 

fon  with  the  two  fliarp  ends,  the  entrance  and  run  meet    floors,  on  the  eall  coaft  of  England,  for  the  coal  and 

witii  little  fupport,  but  are  prelFcd  dowa  lovrcr  than  Uie   timber  trade,  come  loaded  with  timber  from  the  Baltic 

to 
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r.fforts  of  to  Liverpool,  where  they  commonly  load  deep  with 
tlic^Waur  r(  j.|j  f  ,i(^  which  is  too  heavy  to  fill  their  holds,  i'o  tlr.it 
for  the  above  realons  they  (lowed  it  l-.ii;h  amidlliips, 
and  left  lir^e  cn:pty  fpaces  in  their  fore  ;ind  after  holds, 
which  caiiied  tlieir  long  llraii^ht  Hoois  to  fai^  down 
wards,  fo  much  as  to  tnalce  their  hold  rtaunchioiis  amid 
(hips,  at  the  main  hatchway,  fettle  fiom  tiie  beams  three 
of  four  inches,  and  their  niaimnads  fettle  fo  much  as 
to  oblige  them  to  fet  up  the  main  rijging  when  roll- 
ing hard  av  fea,  to  prevent,  tlie  malts  being  rolled 
away  ;  and  they  were  rendered  fo  leaky  as  to  be  obliged 
to  return  to  Liverpool  to  get  their  leaks  (lopped  at 
great  expence.  And  in  o:der  to  favc  the  lime  and  ex- 
pence  in  difcharging  tlieni,  eadeavours  were  made  to 
lind  out  and  ftop  their  leaks,  by  layi'ig  them  alhore 
dry  on  a  level  find  ;  but  without  efl'cd  :  for  though 
their  bottoms  were  thus  fai;ged  down  by  their  cargoes 
when  afloat,  yet  when  they  came  a-dry  upon  the  (and, 
fome  of  their  bottoms  hogged  upwards  fo  much  as  to 
ra-fe  their  mainmalls  and  pumps  fo  high  as  to  tear  their 
coats  from  iheir  decks  ;  that  tliey  have  been  obliged 
to  difcharge  their  cargoes,  and  give  them  a  repair  in 
the  repairing  dock,  and  in  fome  to  double  their  bot- 
toms, to  enable  them  to  carry  their  cargoes  with  fafe- 
ty,  (lowed  in  this  manner.  I'rom  this  c.ufe  I  have 
known  one  of  thefc  (Irjng  fliips  to  founder. 

"  Among  the  tnany  inrtances  of  (hips  that  have  been 
diflrelfed  by  carrying  cargoes  o(  lead,  one  failed  from 
hence  bound  to  Marfeillcs,  whicli  was  foon  obliged  to  put 
back  again  in  great  didrefs,  having  had  four  feet  water 
in  the  hold,  by  tlie  commander's  account,  owing  to  the 
fhip's  bottom  fagging  down  to  fuch  a  degree  as  made 
the  hold  llaunchions  fettle  fix  inches  from  the  lower 
deck  beams  amidlhips  ;  yet  it  is  common  with  thefelong 
ftraight  floored  (hips,  when  thefe  heavy  cargoes  are  dif- 
charged  that  makes  their  bottom  fag  down,  then  to  hog 
upwards  :  fo  that  when  they  are  put  into  a  dry  repair, 
ing  dock,  with  empty  holds,  upon  llraight  blocks,  they 
commonly  cither  fplit  the  blocks  clofe  fore  and  aft,  or 
damage  their  keels  there,  by  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Ihip  l)ing  upon  them,  when  none  lies  upon  the  blocks 
under  the  flat  of  their  floors  amidlhips,  Uiat  being  hog. 
ged  upwards  ;  which  was  the  cafe  of  this  (hip's  bottom  ; 
though  fagged  downwards  fix  inches  by  her  cargo,  it 
was  now  (ound  hogged  fo  much  that  her  keel  did  not 
touch  the  blocks  amid(hips,  which  occafioned  fo  much 
damage  to  the  after  part  of  the  keel,  as  to  oblige  them 
to  repair  it ;  which  is  commonly  the  cafe  with  thefc 
fliips,  and  therefore  deferving  particular  notice." 

In  order  to  prevent  thefe  defefts  in  (hips,  "  they 
(hould  all  be  built  with  their  floors  or  bottoms  length- 
wife,  to  form  an  arch  with  the  projc<?ling  part  down, 
wards,  which  will  naturally  not  only  contribute  greatly 
to  prevent  their  taking  damage  by  their  bottoms  hog- 
ging and  draining  upwards,  either  aground  or  afloat,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  but  will,  among  other  advantaa;es, 
be  a  help  to  their  failing,  (leering,  (laying,  and  wa. 
ring." 

Chap.  in.     0/fhe  Stability  of  Shipt. 

When  ave(rel  receives  an  impulfc  or  pre(rure  in  a 
horizontal  direiflion,  fo  as  to  be  inclined  in  a  fmall 
degree,  the  vcflel  will  then  either  regain  its  former 
po(ition  as  the  pre(rure  is  taken  off,  and  is  in  this  cafe 


laid  to  he  po(rt(red  of  (lability  ;  or  it  will  continue  in  St 
its  inclined  flare;  ct,  lallly,  the  inclination  will  increife 
until  the  velfcl  is  overturned.  Witli  regiid  to  the  full 
cafe,  is  is  evident  that  a  (ulhcient  degicc  of  (lability  is 
necelfary  in  order  tohillain  the  t/Fonscf  the  wind  j  but 
neither  of  the  other  iv/o  ca;es  niult  be  permitted  to 
have  place  in  veffels. 

Let  CED(tig.  52.)  be  the  fe>fiion  cf  a  flip  paflTirg 
through  its  cc;,ticof  gravity,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
iheer  and  floor  plans  ;  which  let  be  ir.  equilibrium  in  a 
fluid  ;  AB  being  the  water  line,  G  the  ccn;re  of  gra- 
vity of  the  whole  body,  and  g  that  i  f  tlie  immerfed 
part  AEP>.  Let  the  body  receive  now  a  very  fmall 
inclination,  fo  x.hnaEb  btconies  the  immerfed  pait, 
and  y  its  centre  of  gravity.  From  1  draw  y  M  perpen- 
dicular to  a  b,  and  meeting  j-  G,  produced,  if  neccilary, 
in  M;  If,  then,  the  point  M  thus  found  is  higher 
than  G  the  ctntrc  of  giavity  of  the  whole  body,  the 
body  will,  in  this  calc,  return  to  its  former  pnlition, 
the  prelfurc  being  taken  off.  If  the  point  M  coin- 
cidcs  with  G,  the  ved'el  will  remain  in  its  iiichned 
(late  ;  but  if  M  be  below  G,  the  inclination  of  the 
vellel  will  continually  increafc  until  it  is  entirely  over- 
fet.  ^ 

The  point  of  interfeiflion  M  is  called  the  metacenter, 
and  is  the  limit  of  the  altitude  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  veffcl.  Whence  it  is  evident,  from  what 
has  already  been  f^id,  that  the  (lability  of  tlie  vcflel  in- 
creafes  with  the  altitude  of  the  metacenter  above  the 
centre  of  gravity  :  But  when  the  metacenter  coincides 
with  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  veifcl  lias  no  tendency 
whatever  to  move  out  of  the  (kuation  into  which  it  may 
be  put.  Thus,  if  the  velTd  be  inclined  either  to  the  right 
or  left  fide,  it  will  remain  in  that  pofltion  until  a  nev^ 
force  is  imprelfed  upon  it  :  in  this  cafe,  therefore,  the 
veflel  would  not  be  able  to  carry  fail,  and  is  hence  un- 
fit for  the  purpofes  of  navigation.  If  the  metacenter 
is  below  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  the  velilil  will 
inftantly  overfct. 

As  the  determ.ination  of  the  metacenter  is  of  the  ut- 
mofl  importance  in  the  conflruflion  of  (hips,  it  is  there, 
fore  thought  necelfary  to  illuftratc  this  fubjeft  more  par- 
ticularly. 

Let  AEB  (fig.  52.)  be  a  feflion  of  a  fliip  perpen- 
dicular to  the  keel,  and  alio  to  the  plane  of  elevation, 
and  palling  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  (hip, 
and  alfo  through  the  centre  of  gravity  cf  the  immerfed 
part,  which  let  be^. 

Now  let  the  liiip  be  fuppofed  to  receive  a  rery  fmall 
inclination,  fo  that  the  line  of  floatation  iia,b,  anil  >  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed  part  a  E  b.  Eroin  y 
draw  y  M  perpendicular  to  ab,  and  interfering  GM  in 
M,  the  metacenter,  as  before.  Hence  the  pre(rure  of 
the  water  will  be  in  the  direiflion  >  M. 

In  order  to  determine  the  point  M,  the  metacenter, 
the  pofition  of  >  with  refpe(fl  to  the  lines  AB  and  g  G, 
mu(l  be  previoufly  afcertained.  For  this  purpofe,  let 
the  (hip  be  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  feftions  by  planes,  perpendicular  to  die  keel,  and  pa- 
rallel  to  each  otlier,  and  to  that  formerly  drawn,  thefe 
planes  being  fuppofed  eqnididant.  Let  AEB  (fig.  53.) 
be  one  of  thefe  feflions,  _f  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
immeri'ed  part  before  inclination,  and  y  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  immerfed  part  when  the  (hip  is  in  its 
inclined  (late  ;  the  diftance  ^  y  between  the  two  centres 

of 
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of  uravity  in  each  fei5lion  ii  to  hi  fnund.     Let  AB  be 

the  liuc  "if  the  floatiuion  of  the  lliip  when  in  an  iipriglit 
rt.'.tr,  and  it  b  \.\vi  rvatijrhae  whta  inclliicd.  Tli.'n,  be- 
Ckiifi;  the  weight  ot"  the  Ihip  remains  the  Uinc,  the 
quantity  of  water  d  fplaced  will  alio  be  the  fame  in  botli 
calcs,  and  therefore  AE15  =:  aEt,  each  full  lining  ihe 
fame  pait  of  the  whole  weii^lu  of  the  Itiip.  IVom  each 
of  thcfc  take  the  part  AE^,  which  is  common  to 
both,  and  the  rema  nd.rs  AO  a,  BO  /■  will  be  erjual ; 
and  which,  becaufc  he  inclination  is  fuppcfcd  very  fmall, 
may  be  cor.(idered  as  reiflilineal  triangles,  and  the  point 

0  the  middle  of  A B. 

Now,  let  H,  I,  K,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
fpices  AO  a,  AEi,  and  BO/',  refpcAively.  From 
tiiefe  poinrs  draw  the  lines  H  /•,  I  /,  and  K  /•,  perpen- 
dicular to  AB,  and  kt  IL  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
£0.  Now  toafccitaiii  tlie  dillar.ce  y/j  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  y  of  the  part  a  Y  i  from  the  line  AB,  the 
momentum  of  .-jK A  with  refpeiS  to  this  line  mult  be 
put  equal  to  the  dillerence  of  tl-,e  monicntums  of  the 
paits  iVE  A,  AO  a,  which  are  upon  diilcrent  hdes  of 
AB  f.  H-nce  aEi  X  y  7,  or  A^i  B  x  >  ?=  A  E  * 
X  Ii — AOrf  X  H  i.  But  fince_f  is  the  tommou  centre 
of  gravity  ol  the  two  parts  AE/;,  BO  i,  we  have  there- 
fore AEB  X  5  O  =  AE  A  X  1  i+  BO  A  X  l^i.  Hence 
by  expunging  the  term  AE  i  X  I '  from  each  of 
thefe  equations,  and  comparing  them,  we  obtain  AEB 
X  >7=AEDx'^0— BOA  X  Ki—AOu  x  HA. 

Now,  fnico  tht  triangles  AO  n,  BO  A,  are  hipp(.fi.-d 
infinitely  fmall,  their  momentums  or  produfts  l)y  the 
infin'tely  little  lines  H  h,  K  i,  will  alfo  he  infiniicly 
fmall  with  refpect  to  AEB  X  ^  O  ;  which  therefoic  be- 
ing reiecled,  the  former  cqu  .tion  becomes  AEB  X  >  ? 
^  AEB  X  ^  O,  and  hence  j  q  =z  g  O.  Wher.ce  the 
centres  of  giavity  y,  g,  be'ng  a:  equil  diftances  below 
AB,  the  intiniicly  little  line  7  ^  is  thtrefte  perpendi- 
cular to  EO.  For  the  fame  reafon^j  y,  tig.  52.  may 
be  confidcred  as  an  arch  cf  a  circle  whofc  centre  is  M- 

To  determine  the  value  of  §■  y,  the  momentum  of 
aEi  with  rcfp:i5l  to  EO  niuft  be  taken,  for  the  fame 
reafon  as  before,  and  put  equal  to  the  momentums  of 
tl  e  two  p.irts  AO  s.  AE  A  ;  and  we  fli  ill  then  have 
a  E  Ax  i'  y,  or  AEB  X  ,?  >  =  AEB  x  IL  -f  AO  a 
X  O /}.  But  fmce  ^  is  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  two  fptces  AE  A,  BOA,  we  Ihall  have  AE  A  x 
IL— BOA  X  O  i  =  0,  CT  AE  A  X  IL  =  BOA  X 
Oi.  Hence  AEB  x.?  >  =  BO  A  x  O^  -f  AO.i  X  Oi 
=  2BOAxO;f;  bccaul'e  die  two  triangles  AO  a, 
BO  A  are  equal,  and  that  the  diRanccs  O  /i,  O  /j,  are 
alfo  evidently  equal. 

Let  X  be  the  thicknefs  of  the  feiJlion  rcprefented  by 
ABC.     Then   tie    momentum    of  this  feflion  will  be 

1  BOA  X  .V  X  O i,  which  equation  will  alfo  feive  for 
each  particular  feflion. 

.  Now  let/ reprclent  the  fum  of  the  momentums  of 
all  the  lections.  Hence/,  AEB  X  -v  X  ^  y—.f'  ■■ 
BOA  X  *••  X  O  i.  Now  the  firft  member  being  the 
fum  of  the  nionientunis  of  each  feclion,  in  proportion 
to  a  pl.inc  palhng  through  the  keel,  ought  therefore  to 
be  equal  to  th;  fum  of  u,l  the  fciflions,  or  to  the  volume 
cf  the  Immerfed  part  of  the  b  ttoin  muViplied  by  the 
diftance^f^.  Hence  V  rcprefcnting  tiie  volume,  we 
)h;ill  h  ive  V  X  .?  v=/.  2  BO  A  X  -v  O  i. 

In  order  to  determine  tlic  value  ci  the  fccond  number 
of  this  equation)  it  may  be  remarked,  that  when  the 


lliip  is  inclined,  the  original  plane  of  floatation  GEFQj^tiUHty  1 
(tig.  54.)  becomes  C  Ajj  Q^    Now  the  tiiangles  NI«,     ^'■'P''- 
BOA,  being  the  fame  as  tiiofe  in  figuies  52.  and  53.; 
and  as  each  of  thefe  iiiangles  liave  one  aitgh-  equal,  they 
may,  upon  account  of  their  intir.ite  fmallnefs,  be  conli. 


NI 


O  Bl' 


dcred  as  fimilar;    and  hence  BOA 

:  INp  J  whence  BO  A  =  ==,   x  N  I  «.     Moreover,  we 

have  (fig.  53.)  0/{  =  -^  O  B,  for  the  points  K  and  i 
may  be  conlidered  as  equidiftant  from    the    point  O  : 

whence  BO  A  x  O  ;6  =  1^1'  X  Nl  n. 


iOBi- 


Hence  V  X  s  ">  =/'-^-=^\  X  x  X  NI». 


From  this 


JNI' 


equatii  n  the  value  of  ^  j-  is  obtained. 

'J'o    lind    the  altitude  p  M   (lig.   55.)   of  the  met.v 

center  above  the  centre  ot  gravity  of  the  immerfed  pait 

olthe  bottom,  let  the  arc  NS  be  defcribcd    from  the 

INx  NS 

centre  I  with  the  radius  IN  ;  then  NI  n  = Now 

2 

lince  the  two  flraight  lines  >  M,  g  M  arc  perpendicular 

to   an    and  AN  reCpcctivcly,  tie  angles   M  and  Nl  « 

are  therefoic  equal  :  and  the  infinitely  little  poriion^  >-, 

which  is  pcrpendiculir  to  ^^  M,  ra:iy  beconfidered  as  an 

arch  dcfcribed  from  the  centre  M.     Hence  thetwofcc- 

tors  NI6,_^  M  y  are  fimilar  ;  and  therefore^  M  :^  >  :  : 

IN  :  NS.       Hence  NS  =  I^I-2L;  and   confequenlly 
^M 

NI  n  =  IJ^I^  "  I.     Now  this  being  fubftlti-.ted  in  the 

2£  M 

former  equation,  and  reduced,  wc  have  V  X  ^  7  =/ 

-)  OBi'x  X  X  s  y 


M 


But  fince   "■  M  and 


>   are 


ih 


fame,  whatever  fee"! ion  may  be  under  confideration,  tlie 
equaiion  may  therefore  be   exprelfed  thu-,  V  X  i'  y  — 


-p^  .  /,  OBp  X  .v.     Flence  -  M  =:  -^-^-y^ • 

Let  y  =    OB,    and    tlie    equ  ition    becomes    o   M  = 

-  A  V  '  -v 

- — ■- — 1 —     Whence  to  have  the  altitude  of  the  nu- 

tacenter  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed  part 
of  the  bottom,  the  length  if  the  fciflion  at  tlic  water- 
line  muft  be  divided  by  lines  perpendicular  to  the  middle 
line  of  this  fecSlon  into  a  great  number  of  cqunl  parts, 
fo  that  the  p  >rtion  c  f  the  curve  contained  between  any 
two  adjacent  perpendiculars  may  be  confidercd  as  a 
Ibaight  line.  Then  the  turn  of  the  cubes  of  the  half 
perpendiculars  or  ordinates  is  to  be  multipli;d  by  the 
diilance  between  the  perpendiculars,  and  two  thirds  of 
the  produifl  is  to  be  divided  by  the  volume  of  the  im- 
rneried  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  iKip. 

It  is  hence  evident,  that  while  the  fcif^or  at  the  w.-»-. 
ter  line  is  the  fame,  and  tlie  volume  of  the  immerfed  part 
of  the  bottom  remains  alfo  the  f  ime,  the  altitude  of  tlic 
metaccnter  will  remain  the  fame,  v.hatcver  may  be  the 
figure  of  the  bottom. 

Chap.  lY.  O/i/x  Crntre  of  Gravity  n^the  immerfed  Part 
of  the  Bottom  cf  a  Sh'.p. 

The  centre  of  gravity*  ofafhip,  fiifpofed  homo- *  Sfr  Me- 
genous,  and  in  an  upright  pcfition  in  the  water,  is  in  a  ''■'^'"• 

ver- 
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vercical  feiflion  pafilng  through  the  keel,  and  dividing 
the  fhip  into  two  equal  and  fimilar  parts,  at  a  certain  di- 
ftance  from  the  (Icrn,  and  altitude  aliovc  the  heel. 

In  order  to  determine  the  centre  ofgnvity  of  the 
immeifcd  part  of  a  (Ilia's  bottDm,  we  mud  begin  witli 
determining  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  feiflion  of  the  fliip 
parallel  to  the  keel,  as  ANDFPB  (fig.  56.),  bounded 
hy  the  prtrallel  lines  A  B,  DF,  and  by  ilie  equal  and  fi- 
niilar  curves  AND,  lU'F. 

If  the  equation  of  tlii<  curve  were  known,  its  cenlre 
of  gravity  would  be  eafily  found  :  but  as  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  let  therefore  the  line  C  E  be  drawn  through  the 
middle  C,  E,  of  the  lines  AD,  D  F,  and  let  tiiis  line 
C  E  be  divided  into  Co  great  a  number  of  equal  parts 
by  ihc  prepcndiculars  T  H,  K  M,  &c.  that  the  arches  of 
tlie  curves  cont:iin;d  between  the  extremities  (^f-tny  two 
a.ijacent  perpendiculars  may  be  confidcrcd  as  llraight 
lines.     The   mumcntums   of  th 

TKMH,  Sic.  relative  to  the  point  E,  arc  then  to  be 
found,  and  the  fiim  of  thefe  momcntums  is  to  be  divided 
by  the  fum  of  the  trapezimni!,  that  is,  by  the  fuiface 
ANDFPB. 

Tlie  dillance  of  the  centre  ef  gravity  of  the  trape- 
zium THED  from  the  point  E  is  =  ^'n^xfOF  +  zTH) 
J    Be2o.jt-,  D1-+  I'H  X. 

Mechi-  ^'""  ^^'^  fame  rcafm,  and  becaufe  of  the  equalty  of  the 
lin:s  IE,  IL.  (lie  diltance  of  llie  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  tr.ipczi'.im  TKMH  from  the  f.ime  point  E  will  be 
i  IEx(TH  +  2KM)  _  f_IE x(.tTH4-5KM) 

TH  +    KM  +^^'°'"-  '        TH+RM 
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ber  of  rrdinates  minus  four;   tlien  the  fecond  ordinate,  Centre  of 


twice  the  thitd,  three  times  the  fourth.  Sec.  the  fum 
will  be  the  firft  term.  Then  to  iialf  the  fum  of  the  ex- 
treme ordinates  add  all  the  intermediate  ones,  and  the 
fum  will  be  a  fecond  term.  Now  the  firft  term  divided 
by  the  fecond,  and  the  quotient  multiplied  by  the  in- 
terval between  two  adjacent  perpendiculars,  will  be  the 
diftance  fought. 

Tiius,  let  there  be  fcven  pcrpcTidicuIars,  wliofc  vj. 
lues  are  18,  23,  28,  30,  30,  21,  o,  feet  rcfpcftivcly, 
and  the  common  interval  between   thefe  perpendiculars 

20  feet.  Now  the  fi.\th  of  die  firft  term  18  is  3  ;  and 
as  the  Ijft  term  is  o,  therefore  to  3  add  23,  twice  28 
or  56,  thrice  30  or  90,  lour  times  30  or  120,  five  times 

21  or  IC5  ;  and  the  fum  is  397.  Then  to  the  half  of 
i8-J-o,  or  9,  add  the  intermeJiale    ordinates,  and  the 

79-10 


Gravity. 


-,  397  X  20 

DTHF,    fum  will  he  141.     Now  = — mV''°'' 


'4' 


59  feet 


art.  27? 


'KM-fNP' 


In  like  manner  the  diflance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  trapezium  NKMP  from  the  point  E  will  be 
-;  IEx(KM  +  2NP)  i- IEx(-KlM  +  SNP) 

KM  +  >rP~+  ^  ^^'  ""' 
&c. 

Now,  if  each  diflance  be  ir.altiplicd  by  the  furface  of 
the  correfponding  trapezium,  tliat  i>^,  by  the  produil  <'f 
lult  the  fum  of  the  two  rppofite  fides  of  the  trape/.ium 
into  the  common  altitude  IE,  wc  fliall  have  the  momen- 
turnsof  thefe  trapeziums,  namely,  J  TZp  X  (DF+2TI-I), 
i  li^i'  X  (4TH  +  5  KM)  i  lEl'  X  (7  KM-f  RNP), 
^t^-  Hence  the  ;um  of  tlfiefe  momtntums  will  he  i 
1  E|»x(DF-f6TPI-t-i2  KM-f  18  NP+  24QS+14 
A  11).  Wlicnce  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  the  line 
C  E  be  divided  into  a  great  number  of  equal  parts,  the 
fatter  orcocflkient  of  the  laft  terra,  which  is  here  14, 
*ill  be  =  2-t-3  (« —  2)  or3  B  —  4,  n  being  the  number 
ot  perpendiculars.  Tims  tlie  general  exprefllon  of  the 
fum  of  the  momentums  is  reduced  to  It|'j^  (^  DF  -j- 

TII  +  2  KM  +  3  NP  +  4  QS  +,  &:.  —+  laiZl 

b 

X  AB). 
The   area  of  the  figure   A  N  D  F  P  B  is  equal  to 

1:1  X    (t  DF  +  TH  +  KM  +  NP  +,  &c -f   i 

A  B)  ;  hence  the  dillaiiee  E  G  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
G  from  one  of  the  extreme  ordinates  DF  is  equal  to 


IEx(iDF+TH-l-2KM+3NP+,&c.4 


3''--4 
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ontofthe    DF.     To  the  .fi.\th  of  the  lirft  ordinate  add  the  fixih 
extnnie      of  tHc  laft  Ordinate  multiplied  by  three  times  the  num- 


i  Dt-i-iH-f  KM-f  NP-f ,  &c.   -f  i-  AB 
Whence   the  follotving   rule  to  find  the   dillance  of  the 


4  inches  neatly,  the   diftancc  of   the  ccr.tre  ot   gravity 
irom  the  fii  ft  ordinate. 

Now,  when  the  centre  of  gravity  ofanyfciftion  i? 
determined,  it  is  eafy  from  thence  to  find  the  centre  of 
gravity  cf  the  fo'iid,  and  confcquently  that  cf  the  bot- 
tom of  a  lliip.  ds 

The  next  llcp  is  to  find  the  height  of  the  centre  of  ^le'ght  of 
gravity  of  the  bottom  above   tie   l";eel.     For  this   pur- 'f' ""!"■* 
fofe  the   bottom  muft  be  imagined  to  be  divided   into  ^ij^^^^'j^j 
fedions  by  planes  parallel    to  ilic    keel    cr  water  line,  kea. 
(•igs-  S7>  SS-)     Then  the  folidity  cf  each  portion  con- 
tained betv.een  two  parallel  planes  will  i)e  equal  to  half 
the  fum  of  the  two  oppofed  furfaces  multiplied  by  the 
dirtance  between   them  ;  and  its  centre  of  gravity  will 
he  at  the  fame  altitude  as  tliat  of  the  trapezium  abed, 
(fig.  58.),    which    is   in    the   vertical  fedion    paffing 
through  the  keel.     It  is  hence  obvious,   that  the  fame 
rule  as  before  is  to  be  applied  to  find  the  altitude  xif  the 
centre  cf  gravity,   with  this  di^crcnce   only,  that  the 
word    petpendicular  or  oidinate  is   to  be  changed  into 
fc^ion.     H;nce  the  rule  is,  to   the  fixth   part*^  (  f  the 
lowed  foifllon  luid  the  produfl  of  the  fi\th   p.-.r:    of  the 
uppermoU  feclion  by  three  times  the  number  of  fcc'licns 
nnnus  four;  the  fecond  fciftion  in  afcending  twice  the 
third,    tiiree  times    the   fourth,    &c.  the    fum   will   be 
a  iirft  teim.     To  half  the  fum  of  upper  and  lower  fcc- 
tions  add  the  intermediate  ones,  the   fum  wiil  be  a  fe- 
cond term.     Divide  the  firft  term  by  the  fecond,  and 
the  quotient  multiplied  by  the  diftancc  between  the  fec- 
tions   will  give  the   altitude   of  the  centre  of  gravity 
above  the  keel. 

With  regard  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  fliip,  whe- 
ther it  is  confidered  as  loaded  or  light,  tlie  operation 
becomes  more  cifiicult.  The  momtntum  of  every  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  fhip  and  cargo  muft  be  f)und  fepi- 
rately  with  refpecl  to  a  horizontal  and  alfo  .1  vertical 
plane.  Now  the  fiims  of  thefe  two  momcntums  being 
divided  by  the  wciglit  of  the  Ihip,  will  give  the  alti- 
tude of  il)e  centre  (jf  gravity,  and  its  Jiitance  from  the 
vertical  plane  ;  and  as  this  centre  is  in  a  vertical  plane 
padlng  through  the  axis  cf  the  keel,  its  pi  ice  is 
therefore  determined.  In  the  calculation  ffthemo- 
mentumr,  it  miift  be  obfcrved  to  multiply  the  weight, 
and  not  the  magnitude  of  each  piece,  by  the  difttmce  cf 
its  centre  of  gravity. 

A  more  eafy  method  of  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a  fiiip  is  byamechanical  operation,  as  follows :  Conllru.t 

&  block 
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a  block  of.isliglit  wood  as  p'.lTible.exaiftly  fimilarto  ihe 
parts  of  (he  propoi'ed  dr.ught  or  (liip,  by  ;i  fcale  ot 
about  one  t'oiiri:!  of  an  inch  to  a  fuot.  'I'h;  block  is 
then  to  be  I'ufpended  by  n  (ilk-lhre;id  or  very  fine  I'nc, 
placed  in  different  litu.nions  until  it  is  round  to  be  in  a 
liatc  of  equilibrium,  and  the  centre  ot  gravity  will  be 
pointed  out.  The  block  may  be  proved  by  t'.illening 
the  line  i^hich  iulpcndj  it  to  any  pciint  in  the  line  join- 
inur  the  middles  ct'  the  fteni  and  poft,  and  weijhti  are 
to  be  fufpended  from  the  extremities  ot  this  middle  line 
at  the  Hem  and  poll.  It",  then,  the  block  be  pr(>perly 
conllruiftcd,  a  plane  p.itTing  throuj^li  the  line  offuffen- 
fion,  and  the  other  two  lines,  w  i!l  a.lo  pdfs  throu  It  the 
keel,  Hem,  and  p<>rt.  Now,  the  block  being  fufpend- 
ed in  this  manner  from  any  pijnt  in  the  middle  bnc,  a 
line  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  bh  ck  puraliel  to  the  line  ci 
fu  pcnfion,  lb  that  the  plane  pafliu),  tlirough  thcfc  tv.o 
lines  may  be  peipendicular  to  the  vertical  plane  of  the 
iliip  in  the  dirtflirn  of  the  keel.  The  line  by  which 
the  block  is  fufpended  is  then  to  be  removed  to  fome 


other  convenient  point  in  the  middle  line  j  and  another  Centre  of 
line  is  to  be  drawn  on  ihc  block  parallel  to  the  line  fuf-    Gravity, 
pending  it,  as    bclore.     Then  the  pr^int  of  nitetfciiiion 
of  this  line  with  the  fvirmer  will  give  the  pofiticn  of 
the  centre  of  gsavity  on  ihc  bLck,  w..ich  may  now  be 
laiJ  down  in  die  draught. 

Chai".  V.  Jfpli  alien  of  the  prtad'ng  RuL-s  to  iht Df 
t.rmin.'ition  oj  thi  Ctrilte  if  Gruvity  an  I  ih;  Hi't^kt  tj 
the  Miia. enter  above  tbe  Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  Ship  of 
74  Guru. 

I N  fig.  59  are  laid  down  the  fever .4I  feflions  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  by  planes  parallel  to  ilie  keel,  and 
at  equal  diltances  from  each  o.her,  each  dillance  being 
I  o  feet  o  inches  4  parts. 

I .  Dclcrminalijti  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  ufpcr  Ha- 
rizo/ta  S~ilion. 

To  find  th?  diflance  of  the  centre  of  graritf  of  the 
plane  8  j;  »  G  f  1  oni  the  firll  ordinate  8^. 
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37 
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'9 
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0 
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8 
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7 

6 

4> 

3 

0 
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1 

9 

42 

3 

6 

21 

6 

3 
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0 

6 

21 

7 

9 

43 

3 

6 
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7 

9 

43 

3 

6 

31 

7 

6 

43 

3 

0 

21 

4 
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8 

0 

20 

10 

6 
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9 

0 

19 

9 
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39 

6 

0 

17 

4 

6 

34 

9 

0 

'3 

I 

3 

26 

2 

6 
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3 
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Hence  the  dillance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  uf  double  the  plane  8  ^  0  G  from  the  firil  ordinate 

8.',  is 
DiHancc  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  ftem-poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  CI  gravity  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft, 

Didance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  rf  double  the  trapezium  AR^  8  from  its  ordinate  AR» 
Dillance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  th.:  Itsni-poll, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  plane  from  the  att  fide  of  the  ftern-poft, 

Dift;jnccot  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  G<>  v  >  from  its  ordinate  G  0, 
D'.ftance  of  this  ordinate  Jrom  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feftion  of  the  fternpoftfrom  the  aft  part  of  the  poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feiflion  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  fide  oi  the  poft, 

♦ 


Feet. 

70.5 
135 

84.C 

8.42 
0.58 

9.0 
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'53-78 

J59.22 
0.2^ 

169.76 
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The  areas  of  thefe  feveral  planes,  calculated  by  the  common  method,  will  be  as  follow : 


466947.6000 

1792. 1700 

34167.0236 

0.2235 

'307152 


JJi^Qofor  tlut  of  t!ie  plane,  and  its  momentum  5558.9  X  84  _ 

199. 1  <  for  that  of  double  the  trapezium  A  li^  8,  and  its  momentum  199.13  X  9  = 
214.59  for  (hat  ol  double  the  trapezium  G  a  yy,  and  its  momentum  21459  X    '59-Z2  =r 

0.77  for  that  of  the  feflion  of   he  fternpoft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  x  0.29  = 

0.77  for  that  of  the  fcflion  of  the  (lem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  x  169.76  = 

5974.16     Sum  5030:7.7^21 

Now  1-JlJlLJJ      =  84.2,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  fedion  from  the  aft  fide  of  the 
5974.10 

flern-poft. 

II.     Ddtrminalion  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  pcond  Hoft^ov.tal  SiBion. 
To  find  the  diflance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8//1  G  from  its  firfl:  ordinate  8/. 
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2.  Produ^s. 
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2 
o 

4 
I 

9 
I 

8 

o 

7 


1 1 

34 
37 
39 
4' 
42 
42 
42 
41 
41 
39 
57 
31 


3 

o 

o 

6 

• 

o 

6 

o 

o 

6 

o 

o 

o 

o 


II 


273     23  546     4    6  3698     53  523   II 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8/n  G  from  its  firll  ordinate  8  n  i 

X  10.0.4  =  ^  ^    "^^  X   10.03  =  -  - 

52395 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  ftern-poll  .  , 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  above  plane  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  A  R/8  from  its  ordinate  A  R 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  fide  of  ftern-poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  before  the  ordinate  G»  from  that  ordinate 
Diftance  of  that  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feftion  of  the  ftem-poft  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feflion  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

The  areas  of  thefe  feveral  plans  being  calculated,  will  be  as  follow : 

5255.22  for  that  of  the  plan  %fn  G,  and  its  momentum  5255.22  X  84.29  = 
153.11  for  that  of  double  the  trapezium  A  RyS,  and  its  momentum  153.11  X  8.95  =: 
182.40  the  area  of  the  trapezium  before,  and  its  momentum  182.40  X  159.52  = 
0.77  the  area  of  the  feiflion  of  the  fternpoft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  0.29  =: 
0.77  the  area  of  the  feftion  of  the  ftem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  169.76  =: 


6 
3698 


f     3 


r-74- 
'53-78 

159.52 

0-29 
169.76 


5592.27     Sum 
Vol.  XVII. 


3  H 


442962.4938 

'370.334J 

29096.44B0 

0.223^ 

-      I30-715J 
473560.2148 
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Centre  of       j^^qw  4735^o-^'4g  _  g^^jg^  tj^g  didance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  fefllon  from  tlie  aft  fide    J,"  "fty. 

>""''^">'.  5952-27  «- 

of  tlic  ftern-poft. 

III.     Dslermination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  third  Horizontal  SeSion. 
Dlftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Joubk  the  plan  8  f  f«  G  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  e. 


Ordinate 

S. 

Dou 

ble  Ord.          1 

.  Fddiors. 

I.  Produ 

5ls. 

2.  Faft. 

2.  Produfts. 

Tcet. 

In. 

Pfi. 

Feet 

In. 

rts. 

Fm. 

In. 

Ptt. 

Tcct 

In.  Pt». 

6 
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'3 

3 

0 

Off 

2 

2 

6 

oi 

6 

7     6 

I  I 

7 

6 

23 

3 

0 

I 

23 

3 

0 

23 

3     0 

15 

I 

0 

30 

2 

0 

2 

60 

4 

0 

3° 

2     0 

17 

1 

3 

3+ 

2 

6 

3 

IC2 
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6 

34 

2     6 

iS 

3 

0 

3C> 

6 

0 

4 

146 

0 

0 

36 

6     0 

»9 

3 

0 

38 

6 

0 

S 

192 

6 

0 

38 

6     0 

J9 

9 

0 

39 

6 

0 

6 

237 
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0 

39 

6     0 

20 
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0 

40 

0 

0 

7 

2K0 

0 

0 

40 

0     0 

zo 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

8 

320 

0 

0 

40 

0     0 

»9 

8 

3 

39 

4- 

6 

9 

354 

4 

6 

39 

4     6 

»9 

I 

3 

38 
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6 

10 

382 

I 

0 

38 

2     6 

18 

I 

0 

36 

2 

0 

II 

397 

10 

0 

36 

2     0 

16 

3 

9 

32 

7 

6 

12 

391 

6 

0 

3^ 

7     6 

13 

2 

3 

2^) 

4 

6 

>3 

342 

10 

6 

26 

4    6 

8 

4 
5 

6 
3 

•        16 

4S4 

9 

o((3Xi 
6 

5)-4)x 

i=  iH 

5 

6 

o-i 

8 

4     6 

242 

3347 

0 

6 

469 

10     6 

Hence  the    diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the   plane   S  e  »t    G  from  its    firfl  ordinate  S  e  is 

71.44. 


33_47^Jixio     o     4  =  mZ:2±x   1003  = 


469   106""  '         469.87 

Dlftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  pofl 

Hence  the  dlftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  plan  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  is 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  c  8,  from  its  ordinate  AR, 
Dlftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  its  ordinate  G  m 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  pott 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feaion  of  the  poft  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 
Diftiince  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ledion  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

The  areas  of  thefe  feveral  planes  will  be  found  to  be  as  follow  : 

4712. 7961   for  that  of  double  the  plan  8  f  otG,  and  its  momentum  47 1 2.7961    X  84.94=: 
53.84       the  area  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  3  e  88,  and  its  momcnuim  93  84  x  8.61  = 
131. 1  for  the  area  of  foremoft' trapezium,  and  its  momentum  1 3 1. 1   X  158.97  = 

0.77        the  area  of  the  fecflion  of  the  poft,  and  its  monientum  0.77   X  o.  29  =: 
0.77       theareaof  the  fedtion  of  the  ftem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X   169.76  = 


4939.2761     Sum 


'3-5 

84.94 

8.03 
0.5S 

8.61 

5.19 
'53-78 

15S.97 

0.29 
169.7G 


400304.90C7 

807.9624 

20840.967 

0.2233 

130.7152 

422084.7706 


Now  li££5+iI7£^  _  85.45,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  {e&lon  from  the  aft  fide  of 
4939.2761 
the  poft 
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Centre  of  IV.     Determination  of  the  2mtre   of  G'-itvi'f  of  the  Fourth  Horizontal  Selion. 

Gravity. 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plan  8  dt  G  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  J, 


Ordiiiates. 

D  u 

ble 

Ord. 

I 

.  Factors. 

1.   Produil 

ts.     2. 

Fart. 

2.   Produas, 

Feet.    In. 

Pti. 

Feet. 
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Pti. 

Feet. 

In.  ; 
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Feet. 

In.  Pt8. 

3      3 
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7 

0 

oi 

I 
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2 

oi 

3 

3     6 

7     9 

0 

'5 

6 

0 

I 

15 

6 

0 

15 

6     0 
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0 

23 

10 

0 

2 

47 

8 

0 

23 

10     0 

14     8 

9 

29 

5 

6 

3 

88 

4 

6 

29 

5     6 

16     3 

0 

32 

6 

0 

4 

130 

0 

0 

32 

r.   0 

17     4 

9 

?4 

9 

6 

5 

>73 

1 1 

S 

34 

9     6 

18     I 

9 

3^' 

3 

6 

6 

217 

9 

0 

36 

3     6 

18     5 

0 

36 

10 

0 

7 

257 

10 

0 

36 

10     0 

18     3 

0 

36 

6 

0 

8 

292 

0 

0 

36 

6     0 

17    IC 

9 

35 

9 

6 

9 

322 

I 

6 

35 

9     6 

17       2 

6 

34 

5 

0 

10 

340 

10 

0 

34 

5     0 

15     10 

3 

3« 

8 

6 

1 1 

348 

9 

6 

3' 

8     6 

13     6 

0 

27 

0 

0 

12 

324 

0 

0 

27 

0     0 

9     7 

6 

»9 

3 

0 

'3 

250 

3 

0 

•9 

3     0 

5     + 

9 

10 

9 

6 

((3X 

'5)- 

-4)X 

i      73 

8 

1 1 

oi 

5 

4     9 

205     76        411     3    o  2883  It     o  402     6    9 

Hence    the    diilance    of   the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  idlG  from  itB  firft   ordinate  8  </,  is 
2885   II     o                             2883.916    ,             _ 

= i — X  10     o     4  = i-i-    X   10.03=  -  -  71.8c 

402     6     9  402.56  -^  ''■"> 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  die  aft  fide  of  the  poft  -  .  j,  - 


Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plan  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  -                        8c. 35 

Di  (lance  of  the  cen're  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  A  R  ^  8  from  its  ordinate  A  R  _             y.gu 

Diftduce  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  fide  of  the  poft                          -                                       .  o  rjj 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fideoftlie  poft  .                     %,a-j 

Diilance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  its  ordinate  G  /  -                     ^.g* 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  fide  of  the  poft                                  -                        .  IJ^.'H 

Diftance  of  the  centreof  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  .                     158.61 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feftion  of  the  poft  from  its  aft  fide                       .  .               o  2tt 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fecflion  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  -                    169.76 

The  areas  cf  thefe  feveral  plans  being  calculated,  will  be  as  foUovr : 

4037.6768  for  that  of  double  the  plan  8  <// G,  and  its  momentum  4037.6168   X  85.35=  3446'5.7I49 

51.12       the  area  of  double  the  trapezium  A  R^8,  and  its  momenium  51.12  x  8.47  =  432.9864 

79.16      the  are.i  of  the  foremoft  trapezium,  and  its  momentum  79.16  X  158.61=  -           12555.5676 

0.77      the  area  of  the  feiftion  of  the  poft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  0.29  =  -                    0.223? 

0.77      the  area  of  the  feftion  of  the  ftem,  .and  its  momentum  0.77  X  169.76=:  -                 130.7152 

4169.4968  Sum  357735-2074 

Then  357739-2074  _  g^g^,^  jj^g  diftance  of  the  fourth  horizontal  feiflion  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  ftcrn-poft. 

4169.4968  '^ 

V.     Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  fifth  Horizontal  Sedion. 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plan  %  c  kG  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  c. 


Ordinates. 
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I.  Favors. 
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Over  630  1260  970  10    9 

«H  2 
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o 
o 
o 
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o 
o 


Fi-ct. 
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27 
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In.  L. 
9  o 


Book  ir. 

Ctrtre  oi 
Gravity. 


6 

4 
8 
6 
o 


((3X'5)-4)  X  J      44     5 


o^ 


32  10 

32  6 

3  ■  6 

29  8 

25  8 
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12  3 

3  3 


o 
6 
6 

o 
6 
o 
o 
o 
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6 
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o 


166     6     ? 


333 


2358     3 


32S 


Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  ol"  gravity   of  double  the  plane  &ckG  from  its  firft  ordinate  is  "'-^g     p-  ^ 


X  10    o    4=  iilifii  X  10.03  = 
328. C4 
Diftauce  of  this  ordinate  fiom  the  aft  fiJe  of  the  psft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plan  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poil 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  tmpezium  AR  c  8  from  its  ordisate  AR 
Diltance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  fide  of  pod 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  trapezium  from  aft  fide  of  the  pod 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  E;ravity  of  the  foremofl  trapezium  from  its  ordinate  G^ 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  fiom  aft  fide  of  poll 

Diftance  ot  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fotemoft  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fedion  of  the  poft  fr.m  the  aft  fide  of  poft 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  11  e  feflion  of  the  llein  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft 

Tlie  areas  of  thefe  feveral  planes  being  calcnl.ited,  will  be  as  f  How, 

3290.2412  for  the  area  of  double  the  pkn  8  <;  if  G,  and  its  m'lmentum  32902412  X  856  = 
SI  21       the  area  of  di'iuble  the  tr.ipezium  AR  f  8,  and  its  momentum  31.21  X  ^  — 
42.43       the  area  of  tlie  forem  ft  tr.ipeziutr,  and  its  momentum  42.43   X   158  =: 
0.77       the  area  of  the  fettioiwif  the  poll:,  and  its  momentum  0.77   X  0.29  = 
0.77      the  area  of  the  feftionofthe  llcm,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X   169  76  = 


o 
72,10- 

13-50 

85 .6c 

7.42 
0.58 

800 

4.22 
153-78 

158.00 


c.29 

169.76 

281644.6467 
249.68 

6703-94 

02233 
130.7152 

288729.2052 

3365.4212     Sum 

Now  288729  2052  _  8^^^^  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  fedlion  from  the  aft  fide  of 
3365.4212 
the  ftern. 

VI.     DelirminJtion  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  thtfixth  Hortzontal  Se^'ioH . 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plan  3  i  /'  G  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  b. 
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^x((3Xi5)-4)xJ    21 
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9 

3 

3 

o-J 

I 

c>    9 

117     4 

232 

'    9 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  grarity  of  double  die  plane  B  iv 

G  from 

its  firft  ordinate 

8  i,  is- 

639 

9     3 

23a 

I     9 

1610 

•  77 

Xio    0     4=_^iz 
232 

•   «  + 

X  10.03 

— 

70.84 

Diftance  of  this  ordiua 

te  from  aft  fide  of  poft, 

fie  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plan  from  the  aft  fide 

oftl 

epoft  is 

• 

'3-SO 

Hence  the  di  (lance  oft 

84-34 

Diftance  of  the  centre 

of  er? 

vity  of  the 

traperium  AR  i  8  from  its  ordinate  AR 

6.88 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

- 

» 

0.58 

429 


Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tlie  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft, 

Diftance  ot  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  the  ordinate  G  ( 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft  •  . 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  tlie  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fe^Ion  of  the  p'ft  frrm  its  aft  fide 

Diftance  ot  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fetftion  of  the  ftem  from  tlie  aft  fide  ot  the  poft 

The  areas  of  thefe  plans  will  be  found  to  be  as  follow  : 

2328.3642  for  that  of  double  the  plan  8  ii  G,  and  its  momentum  2328.3642  X  84.34=: 
21.52      f'T  the  area  ot' double  ilie  trapezium  ARi  8, and  its  nionientum  2  1.52  x  7.46 
15.04      the  area  of  the  foremoft  trapezium,  and  its  momentum  15  04  x   156.7  = 
0.77       the  are<  of  ihefedlion  ni  the  poft,  and  its  momentum  0.77   X  0.29  = 
077      the  area  of  the  feiSicn  of  the  ftem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  169.76=: 


7.46 

2.9* 

153.78 

156.70 

0.29 
169.76 


196374-2366 

160.5392 

2356.7680 

0.2233 

130.7152 


2366.4642     Sum 


199022. 4S23 


Now  -i^ li-_£  =  84.1,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft, 

2366.4642  ' 

Vn.     Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  thefeventh  Horizontal  SeQion. 

Diftanceof  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plan  iahG  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  <j. 


Ordinate! 

- 

Double  Ord. 

Feet. 

In. 

L. 

Feet. 

In.  L. 

8 

0 

I 

4     0 

I 

6 

2 

3     0 

7 

6 

3 

3     0 

10 

9 

3 

9     0 

I 

3 

4 

2     6 

I 

0 

4 

a     0 

10 

9 

3 

9    6 

8 

0 

3 

4    0 

I 

0 

2 

2     0 

0 

9 

0 

I 

6     0 

0 

8 

0 

I 

4    0 

Over  15 

6 

9 

30 

I     6 

I .  Faftors. 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 


1.  Produdls.     2.  Faft. 


Feet. 

O 

2 

6 

II 

16 


23 
»7 
13 
»3 


In. 

2 

3 
6 

4 

10 

20  10 
22  9 
4 
4 
6 

4 


2.  Produ(51s. 

Fctt. 
o 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 
I 


In. 
8 

3 
3 
9 

2 
2 
9 
4 

2 

6 
4 


'48    3 


30    5     6 
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Book  ir. 


rc.>t. 

In. 

L. 

Fict.     la.  L. 

Feet. 

In. 

L. 

Feet. 

In. 

L, 

Centre  of 

r  ij 

6 

y 

30      1      6 

148 

3 

2 

30 

J 

6 

Gririty. 

0 

8 

0 

I      4     0 

II 

«4 

8 

0 

I 

I 

4 

0 

_.    .->— 

0 

8 

0 

I      4      0 

12 

iG 

0 

0 

I 

I 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

I      4     0 

•3 

«7 

4 

0 

I 

I 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

I      4     0 

((3X 

■5)- 

-) 

X  h 

9 

I 

4 

oi 

0 

8 

0 

iS 


36     5     6 


205     4 


35 


Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double 

the  plane  from  its  firll  ordinate  is  — --^--^  X  to  o  4 

35    »   <> 

5S.65 


VIII.  Dttirminat'ion  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  e'tghtli 
P.ane. 


^12121  X  .0.83  = 
35.12 

The  diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  fide  of 
poll  =:  - 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
this  plnne  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  po'.t  is 

Dillacce  of  the  centre  of  grAvity  of  d(uib!e  the 
reftangle  AR  a  8  from  its  ordiijatc;  All 

Dillance  oC  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of 
the  pod 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  reft- 

angle  from  tiie  aft  fide  of  the  poft 
Diftanceof  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fore- 

moft  re<ftang!e  from  its  ordinate  7'  7  e  7' 
DiUance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of 

the  pod 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  reift- 

angle  from  the  aft  fide  of -he  poft 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  ot  the    fec- 

tion  of  the  poft  from  its  aft  fide 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fec- 

tion  of  tlie  ftem  from  the  aft  fide  of  the 

poft 

Now  tlie  areas  of  thefe  feveral  plans  being  calculated 
vlll  be  as  follows. 

352.2536,  the  area  of  double  the  plan 
Sah  G,  and  its  momentum 
352.2536x7215=  25415-0972 

17.1570,  tlie  area  of  double  the  reflan- 
gle  AR  a  8,  and  its  mo- 
raentura  !7.I570X  7-o3  =  120.6137 

3.3250,  the  area  of  the  forem'ft  rect- 
angle, and    its  momentum 

3.3250x155-03=       ^    ,  5'5-4747 

the  area  ot  the  feftion  of  the 
and 


This  plane  is  equal  in  length  to  the  feventh  horizon- 
tal plane,  and  its  breadth  is  equal  to  that  of  tiie  keel. 
The  diftance  between  the  feventh  and  eiglith  plants  Is 
three  feet,  but  which  is  here  taken  equal  to  2  feet  1 1 i 
•3-5°    inches. 
Diftance  between  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  and 

the  fi;ftordinate  -  13.5 

Fonrtaen  intervals  between  the  fifteen   ordi- 

nates,  each  interval  being  10.03  ^^^^  140  42 

Diftance  of  the  laft  ordinate  from  the  fore  foot  2  2 


72.15 
6.45 
0.58 

7-03 

■      1-25 

153-78 

155-03 
0.29 

169.76 


Hence  the  length  of  the  ei!:;hth  plane  is 
Which  muliiplied  by  the  breadth 


136.12 
^•33 


0.77 


port,   and    its    momentum 
0.77x0.29  = 
©.77        the   area  of  the  fedtion  of  the 
ftcm,    and    its   momentum 
0.77  Xif^  76  = 


374-2756 


Sum 


0.2233 


130.7152 
26182.1242 


Then  26182.1 24_2  _  ^^^^^  ^j^^  diftance  of  the  cen- 
3742756 
tre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  feflion  from  the  aft  fide  of 
thspoft. 


The  prrduiS  is  the  area  of  this  plane  208. 

The  diftanceof  Its  centre  cf  gravity  from  the 
af:  fide  if  the  poit,  being  equal  to  half  its 
length,  is  -  -  78.06 

The  centres  of  gravity  of  thefe  eight  planes  being 
found,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  (hip  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft,  and  alfo  its 
altitude,  may  from  thence  beeafily  determined. 

From  the  principles  already  exj  lained,  tlie  diftance 
cf  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  from  the  aft  fide 
of  the  poft,  is  equal  to  the  fum  ■  f  the  m  mentiims  of 
an  infinite  number  of  horizontal  planes,  divided  by  the 
fum  of  thefe  planes,  or,  whicli  is  the  fame,  by  the  folU 
duy  of  the  bottom.  As,  houever,  we  have  no  more 
than  eight  plaies,  we  muft  therefoie  conceive  their  mo- 
mentums  as  the  o  diiiate'^  of  a  curve,  s^hofe  diftances 
may  be  th=  fame  asth.it  of  the  horiz  ntal  pl.ines.  Now 
the  fum  of  thefe  ordinates  minus  h  if  the  fum  01  the  ex- 
treme ordinate  J  being  multiplied  b  t  eii  diftance,  gives 
the  furface  of  the  curve  ;  of  which  any  oidin.ite  what- 
ever repiefents  the  momentum  of  ih.  hor  zoiital  plane 
at  the  fame  altitude  as  thefe  ordinate^ ;  anJ  tre  whole 
fill  f  ice  will  reprefent  the  fum  of  Jie  momeniunis  of  all 
the  horizontal  planes. 

Hor.  Planes.  Fad.  Produfts.  Momentum!. 
5974.16     oi     3987-C'«i503037-73 

5592  2747.^56021 

493927422084  77 
357735-21 

28i<729.30 

199022  48 
21682.12 
16236. 4S 


5592.27 
4939-27 

4169.50 

336542 

2366.46 

374-27 

208.00 


4169.50 
3365-42 

2366.46 

37427 

104.00 


Now 


2389S.27 

202  2J^.09    _     g^_^j^ 


23898.27 


Faa. 

Produ<3l. 

Ot 

2515 1,-1.86 

47i5  '-21 

4220S4.77 

357735-21 

288729.20 

199022.48 

21O82.12 

o| 

8118.24 

2022451.09 

je  diftance  of  the 

centre 


3ook  ir. 
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Centreof  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  of  the  fliip  from  the  afc    Ordinate  at  10.03  *'^6t  abaft  tlie  cr 


,^^:t:^  ftde  of  the  pod 

Tlie  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom 
above  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel  may  be  determined  by 
the  fame  principles.     Thus, 

To  one  fixth  of  the  lowermoft  horizontal  fciflion  add 
the  produft  of  one  fixth  of  th.-  uppermoll  feifton  by 
three  times  the  number  of  feflions  minus  four  the  fccond 
Icdion  in  afcending,  twice  tlie  third,  three  times   the    Uiilance  between  the  ordinate* 
fourth,  &c.  ;  and  to  hiilf  the  fum  of  the  extreme   planes 
add  all  the    intermediate  ones.     Now  the  firft  of  tliefe    Produdl 
fi.ms,  multiplii-d  by  the  diftance  between  the  planes  or    Half  the  cube  of  the  after- 
ftiftion?,  and  divided  by  the  fecond  fum,  gives  the  alti-         moft  ordinate 
tude  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  of  the  fhip     Hall  the   cube  of  the  thick- 


dinate  8^,  rr  4,  of  which  the  cube 
is  64,  and  64   X  t 
Ordinate  at  10.03  feet  afore  the  or- 
dlnale  G  0  =  6,  cube  of  which  is 
2 1 6,and  216X1 

Sum 


32' 


IC.9. 


115859.442 

10.C3 

1 162070.203J6 


above  the  lower  eJg:  of  the  keel  as  required. 


Hor.  Plaiics. 

Ift  F.ift. 

ift  Produas.  id  Faifl. 

2d  Produdls. 

208.00 

Oi 

34-67 

Ot 

104.00 

374-*7 

1 

374-2  7 

374-27 

2366.46 

2 

4732.92 

2366.46 

3365-42 

3 

10096.26 

3365-42 

4169.50 

4 

16678.00 

4169.50 

4939-27 

5 

24696.3s 

4939-27 

5592-27 

6 

33553-6a 

5592-.  7 

5974-'6((3X8)-4)  X 

i  '99'3-*<7 

ol- 

2987.08 

ncfs  of  the  Item 

Sum 

Dillance  between  the  ordinates 


32. 
o.r4 

32.14 
3-0 


the    fore- 
thc    thick- 


ic8. 


110079.96 


23S98.27 


Produa 

Half  the  cube    of 

moft  ordinate 
Half  the  cube  v[ 

nefsofthe  Hem 

Sum  .  .  108.14 

Diitance  between  the  ordinates     5.5 


96.42 


.14 


2/j' 

uy 


Nowii£2I2:2^   X   2T9C  =   13.588,  the  height  of   Product 
23898.27 
thecenfreof  gravity  of  the  bottom  of  the  (hip  above  the  /j  ^  k 
lower  e.'ge  ( f  the  keel. 

We  have  now  found  the  diflance  of  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  bottom  of  the  Ihip  from  the  afr  fide  of  the 
po(t,  and  its  altitude  alcove  the  lower  edge  if  the  keel. 
Hence  the  ihip  being  fuppofed  in  an  upright  pofition, 
this  centre  ofgr.ivity  will  neecffiirily  be  in  the  vertical 
longitudinal  fccbion  which  divides  the  ihip  into  two 
equal  and  fimiUr  parts ;  the  pofition  of  this  centre  is 
therefore  determined. 
_      "°.  It  now  remains  to  find  the  heicht  of  the  metacenter 

(ion  of  the    »b()ve  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  the  exprelhon  lor  this  al- 

;  which  we  ftiall 


594-77 


1 162761.39326 

2325522.78652 

775174.26217 
The  folidity  of  the  bottom  is  2527  i  tons  =  70018.67 
cubic  feet:  hence  iZL'j::=JIl':Z:56_    ^^         ^ 

V  7001 8. 67 

the  altitude  of  the  metacenter  above  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  bottom  of  the  fliip. 


bciglit  i)f 
the  rctta- 
centtr 
ibovt  the 
centre  of. 
fravity. 


tiiude,  as  found  in  Chap.  III.  is  ii-;- — 


now  apply  to  determif.e  the  metacenter  of  the  fhip  of 
74  guns,  whoi'e  centre  of  gravity  we  have  already  found. 


Ord 

of  the  Plane  of  Floatation. 

Cub.  of  Ordinates 

Ft. 

Inch. 

Ft.  &  dec. 

of  Foot. 

'4 

9 

0 

«4-7 

3209.046 

>7 

I 

6 

17.1 

5C00.21 1 

18 

9 

0 

18.7 

6591.797 

19 

10 

0 

19.8 

7762.392 

20 

7 

6 

20.6 

8741. K16 

21 

I 

9 

21.2 

9595-703 

21 

6 

3 

21.5 

9y3**-375 

21 

7 

9 

21.7 

10289.109 

21 

7 

9 

21.7 

1C289.109 

21 

7 

6 

2t.7 

102R9. 109 

21 

4 

0 

2«-3 

9663.597 

20 

10 

6 

20. y 

9129.329 

19 

9 

0 

19.7 

77C3-734 

'7 

4 

6 

17.4 

5268.024 

»3 

I 

3 

'3-« 

2248.091 

291 


291. 1 


1 15719.442 


APPENDIX. 
When     a    fhip    is    built,    (he    mull  be  fitted  with 
marts,  yards,  fails,  ropes,  and     blocks,    <  r,     in  other 
words,   Ihe  muil;  be  ringed  bef  ue  fiie  c.in  go  to    Ui. 
To  complete  this  article,  it   may  therefTe  be  thought 
iiecclFary  to  treat  of  the  at  t  of  rigging  vtlfel^  ;  but  "we 
have    clfewhere    (fee    MynT-Ri^^^wi,   Rope-Making, 
and  S.iil)   (hown  how    the    feveral   parts  of  a  ihip's 
rigging  are  made  ;  ai^d  the  art  of  putting  them  proper- 
ly together,  fo  as  to  make  the  lliip  belt  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  fhe  is  intended,   depends  upon   a  juft 
knowledge  of  the  impulleaiid  rcfillance  offluid^,  and  of 
the  theory  and  pi, !iflxe  of  feaniarihip.  (Sje  Rmist.i.wce 
of  Fluids  and   StAMANSHip).     Nothing,  theref)re,  q£ 
tl~.e  fubjeifl  is  left  to  us  here,  except  we  were  to  ll.ite  in 
few  words  the  progrefllve  method  of  rigging  Ihips  ;  but 
there  is  no  one  undeviating  mrd;  whicli  is  puriued,  as 
the  nature  of  the  npetaiion  is  fuch  that  all  tl  e  parts  of 
it  may  b---  advancing  at  th;  fame  lime.     We  Hjall  there- 
fore ttke  our  leave  oi  Jhips  Tind  fhip-buiUing  w-ith  a  few 
general  obfervaticms  On  fail  making,  which  wcrefomittect 
under  the  article  Sail,  referring  our  rc.iders  for  farther 
information  to  the  very  elegant  work  lately  publilbed,  in 

two. 
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two  volumes  .to,  on /if  EUmtnts  and  PraQlcc  of  Rigging 

and  Se^im.injbij''. 

Sails  are  m.u'e  of  canvas,  of  different  tenures,  ami  arc 
exte:idcd  on  cr  between  the  nialb,  to  receive  the  wind 
that  forces  the  vellel  througli  thw  w.itcr.  They  are 
qiLidrildteral  cr  tiivmgular,  as  has  been  elfewliere  Jc- 
ferlbed,  and  aic  cut  out  of  the  canvas  cloth  by  dotli. 
The  width  is  goviincd  by  llic  leng.h  of  the  yard,  gaff, 
liocm,  or  ftay  ;  ilie  depth  by  th;  lieight  of  tlic  maft. 
In  the  valuable  work  to  which  we  have  juft  referred, 
the  following  direiflions  are  given  for  cutting  fails. 
"  TJie  width  and  depih  being  given,  iind  the  number 
of  cloths  the  width  icquires,  allowing  for  fcams  tabling 
on  the  leeches,  and  llack  cli.th  ;  and,  in  the  dcplli,  al- 
low for  tabling  on  the  head  and  foot.  For  fails  cut 
fquaie  on  the  head  and  foot,  with  gores  only  on  the 
leeches,  as  f  >nic  topfails,  &c.  the  cloths  on  tlie  head, 
between  the  leeches,  arc  cnt  fquare  to  the  depth  ;  and 
the  g.-.ies  on  the  leeches  are  found  by  dividing  tlie  depth 
of  the  fail  by  the  number  of  cloths  gored,  which  gives 
the  length  oleach  gore.  The  gore  is  fet  down  from  a 
fc]uare  with  the  cppofite  felv  igc  ;  and  the  canvas  being 
rut  diagoniUy,  the  longeft  gored  fide  of  one  cloth 
makes  the  fhoiteft  fule  of  the  next;  confequently,  the 
firft  gore  being  known,  the  reft  are  cut  by  it.  In  the 
leeches  of  topfails  cut  hollow,  the  upper  gores  are  long- 
er than  the  lower  ones  ;  and  in  fails  cut  with  a  roach 
leech,  the  lower  gores  are  longer  than  the  upper  ones. 
This  niuft  he  regulated  by  judgment,  and  care  taken 
that  the  whole  of  the  gores  do  not  exceed  the  depth  of 
the  leech.  Or,  by  drawing  on  paper  the  gored  fide  of 
the  fail,  and  delineating  the  breadth  of  every  cl'<lh  by 
a  convenient  fcale  of  equal  parts  of  an  inch  to  a  foot, 
the  length  of  every  gore  may  be  fnund  with  precifion. 
Sails,  gored  with  a  fwcep  on  the  head  or  the  foot,  or 
on  both,  have  the  depth  of  their  gores  marked  on  the 
le'.vage,  from  the  fquare  of  the  given  depth  on  each 
cloth,  and  are  cut  as  above  ;  the  longeft  felvage  of  one 
ferving  to  meafure  the  fliorteft  felvage  of  the  next,  be- 
ginning with  the  firft  gored  cloth  next  the  middle  in 
ibme  fails,  and  the  fii  ft  cloth  next  the  maft  leech  in 
others.  For  thofe  gores  that  arc  irregular  no  ftrift  rule 
can  be  given  ;  they  can  only  be  determined  by  the  judge- 
ment of  the  f\iil-maker,  or  by  a  drawing. 

"  In  the  royal  navy,  mizcn  topfails  are  cut  with  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  hollow  in  the  foot ;  but,  in  the  mer- 
chant fervice,  top  and  topgallant  fails  are  cut  with  more 
ticc  ot  Rig- or  lefs  hollow  in  the  foot.     Flying  jibs  are  cut  with  a 
ging  and      roach-curve  on  the  ftay,  and  a  three-inch  gore  in  each 

.'Cimiulhip,     ,      ,        ri  ■  r  1  1  ,1  T 

vol.  ip  gi  '^'°"^>  Ihcrtening  trom  the  tack  to  the  clue.  Lower 
fludding-fiils  are  cut  with  fquare  leeches,  and  topmaft 
and  to[>gallant-maft  ftudding  fails  with  goring  leeches. 
•'  The  length  of  reel  and  middle  bands  is  governed  by 
the  width  of  the  f  lil  at  their  refpeSive  places  ;  tlie  leech- 
linings,  buntline-cloths,  tcp-linings,maft-cloths,  and  cor- 
ner-pieces, are  cnt  agreeably  to  the  depth  of  the  fiil  ; 
each  cloth  and  every  article  Ihould  be  properly  marked 
with  charcoal,  to  prevent  confufion  or  miftake.  Sails 
that  have  bunnets  are  cut  out  the  whole  depth  of  the 
fail  and  brnnet  included,  allowing  enough  for  the  ta- 
blings  on  the  foot  oi  the  fail  and  head  and  foot  of  the 
4 
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bonnet.  The  bonnet  is  cut  oft'  after  the  fail  is  fewed  Appfnaix. 
together.  If  a  drabler  is  required,  it  is  allowed  for  in  ^-"»"^ 
the  cutting  out  tlie  fame  as  the  bonnet." 

When  the  cl<-th  is  thus  properly  cut,  the  different 
pieces  are  to  be  joined  together  in  the  form  of  a  fall  ; 
and  for  doing  this  properly  we  have  the  following  di- 
refti ins  in  the  work  already  quoted.  "  Sails  have  a 
double  fl  It  feam,  and  (liould  be  fewed  with  the  beft  llng- 
lillimade  twine  of  three  thieads,  fpun  360  fathcms  to 
the  pi>und,  and  liave  from  one  hunJred  and  eight  t )  one 
hundred  and  fixtecn  ftilches  in  every  yard  in  length. 
The  twine  for  large  fails,  in  the  royal  navy,  is  waxed  by 
hand,  with  genuine  bees-wax,  mixed  with  onefi.xth  part 
of  clear  turpentine  ;  and,  for  fmall  fiils,  in  a  mixture 
made  with  bees  wax,  4  lb  j  iiogi  lard  5  lb;  and  clea' 
turpentine  I  lb.  In  the  merchant  fervice,  the  twine  ii  dip- 
ped in  tar  (l),  foftened  with  a  proper  proportion  of  oil. 

"  It  is  the  erroneous  praflice  of  fume  fallmakers  n'>t 
to  few  the  feams  any  farther  than  wliere  the  edge  is 
creafed  down  for  tl.e  tabling  ;  but  all  fills  fliould  be 
fewed  quite  home  to  the  end,  and,  when  finlrtied,  fliould 
be  well  rubbed  down  with  a  rubber.  In  the  merchant 
fervice  feams  are  fometim.es  made  broader  at  the  foot 
than  at  the  head,  being  ftronger.  Broad  feams  are  not 
allowed  to  be  made  on  courfes,  in  the  roy.al  navy,  but 
goring  leeches  are  adopted  in  lieu  of  them.  Boom- 
mainfails  and  the  fails  of  floops  generally  have  the  feams 
broader  at  the  foot  than  at  the  head.  The  feams  of 
courfes  and  topfails  are  ftuck  or  flitched  up,  in  the 
middle  of  the  feams,  along  the  whole  length,  with  dou- 
ble feaming-twine  ;  and  have  from  68  to  72ftitchs5in 
a  yard.  In  the  merchant  iervice  it  is  common  to  ftick 
the  feams  with  two  rows  of  ftltches,  when  the  fail  is  half 
worn,  as  they  w'ill  then  laft  till  the   fail  is  worn  out. 

"  The  breadth  of  the  feams  of  courfes,  topfails,  and 
other  fails,  in  the  royal  navy,  to  be  as  follow,  viz.  cour- 
fes and  topfails,  for  50  gun  lliips  and  upwards,  one  inch 
and  a  half,  and,  for  44  gun  (hips  and  under,  one  inch 
and  a  quarter,  at  head  and  foot ;  all  other  fails,  one  inch 
at  head  and  foot. 

"  The  tablings  of  all  fails  are  to  be  of  a  propoition- 
able  breadth  to  the  fi/e  of  the  fail,  and  fewed  at  the 
edge,  vrith  68  to  72  ftltches  in  a  yard.  Thofe  for  the 
heads  of  main  and  fore  courfes  to  be  four  to  fix  inches 
wide;  for  fprit  courfes  and  nii^ens,  drivers,  and  other 
boom  fails,  3  to  4  ir.ches  wide ;  for  topfails,  3  inches  to 
4  inches  and  a  half;  topgallant  and  fprit  topfails,  3 
inches;  royal  fails,  2  inches  and  a  half;  jib  and  other 
llayfails,  3  inches  to  4.  inches  and  a  half,  on  the  ftay  or 
hoift  ;and  for  ftudding  fails,  3  inches  to  4  inches  on  the 
head.  Tablings  on  tlie  foot  and  leeches  of  main  and 
fore  courfes  to  be  3  inches  to  5  inches  br'iad  ;  fprit 
cotirfe  and  topfails,  3  inches;  topgallant  and  fprit  top- 
fiils,  2  inches  and  a  half ;  royals,  2  inches  ;  fore  leech:s 
of  mizen,  driver,  and  other  boomfails,  3  inches  and  ahalf 
to  4  inches  ;  after  leech,  3  inches  ;  and  on  the  foot  2  or 
3  inches.  Tablings  on  tlie  after  leech  of  jibs  and  other 
ftayfalls  to  be  from  2  to  3  inches  broad  ;  and,  on  the 
foot,  2  to  2  inches  and  a  half:  on  ftudding  fail  leeches 
one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  a  half;  and  on 
the  foot,  from  one  to  two  inches. 

"  Main 


(l)  The  dipping  of  the  twine  in  tar,  we  are  perfuaded,  is  a  very  bad  prailice,  for  tlie  rcafon  afligned  in  Ror?- 
Making.     See  that  article,  n"  32. 
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re   lined  on  the    leeches,  ftuddlng  fails  have  cacli  one  reef,  at  one  citjhth  of  the 

cloth  foamed  on  and  lluck  deplli  of  the  f^il  from  tiie  head.     Reef  band-  fnculd  not 

or  ftitched  in  the  middle,  and  have  a  miJdle  band  half  be  put  on  until  the  fail  is  fewcd  up,  a  contrary  praflii 

way  between  the  lower  reef  band  and  the  f.'Ot,  aifo  iour  being  very  erroneous.     Lower   ftayfails,   fore  too  an 

buntline  cloths,  at  cqinl  diltances  betv-cen  the  leeches,  main  top  ftayfails,  and  flying  jibs,  have  clue-  " 

the  upjjcr  ends  of  which  are  carried  ur.der  tie  rr.iddle  yards  long.     Square  tack  ftayfails  have  lialf 


App^-n-l.'T.       "  Main  and  fore  conrfes  a 
'^'^  from  clue  to  earing,  with  one 


Appcn'l!«> 


ice 

and 

-pieces  tv.'o 

band,  that  the  lower  fide  of  the  band  may  be  tabled  up-  of  cloth  at  the  fore  part,  with  a  clue-piece  containin'^ 
on  or  fewcd  over  the  end  of  the  buntline  pieces.  They  two  yards,  and  a  peek-piece,  containine  one  v.ird.  ** 
have  likewilc  two  reef  bands  ;  each  in  breadth  one  third  "Sails  have  two  holes  in  each  cloth,  at  the  heads 
of  the  breadth  of  the  canvas;  the  upper  one  is  one  fixth  and  reefs  of  courfes,  topfiils,  and  other  fquarc  fails  •  one 
of  the  depth  of  the  fail  from  the  head,  and  the  lower  hole  in  every  yard  in  the  ftay  of  flying  jibs,  nd  one  in 
band  is  at  the  fame  dift.ince  from  the  upper  one  ;  the  every  three  quarters  of  a  yard  in  the  ftays  of  fquare  tack 
ends  go  four  i  ^ches  under  the  leech  linings,  which  are  and  other  Uayfails.  Thefe  are  made  by  an  inftrument 
fcanied  over  the  reef  band-.  Ail  linings  aie  fcumed  on,  called  a  Pr^sws  '''^"A  °'  ^  ftabbcr,  and  are  fenced  lound 
and  are  ftuck  with  68  to  72   flitches  in  a  yard.  by  ftitching   tlie  edge  to  a  imall   grommct,  made  wiUi 

"  Main,  fore,  and  mi/.en,  t  plails  have  le^ch  linings,    log  or  other    line;   when    finifli.-:i,  they  fiiould  be  well 
mad  and  top  linings,  bunt'.ine  cloths,  middle  bands  and    ftrecthed  or  rounded  up  by  a  pricker  or  a  marline-fpike. 
rect"  bands.     The  leech  linings  ate  made  of  one  breadth     Reef  and  head  holes   of  large  fails  have  grommetsof 
ot  cloth,   fo  cut  and  feu-ed  as  to  be   iialf  a  cloth  broad    twelvc-thiead  line,   w.rked  rwund  with  iS  to  21    flitcli- 
at    the  head,   and  a   cloth  and  a   half   broad  at  the    es ;  fmaller  fails   have    grummets  of  nine-thread   line 
foot  ;  the  piece  cut  out  being   half  the   breadth  cf  the    with  16  to  18    ftitches,  or  as  many  as  Ihall  eovcr   the 
cloth  at  the  one  end,     and   tapering  to   a  point  a:   the    line,  and  fmaller  holes  in   porpoilion.     I'he  holes  for 
Other.     The  middle  bands  are  put  oa  half  way  between    marling  the  clues  of  fails  and   the  top-brims  of  topfails 
the  lower  reef  and  foot,   the  buntline  cloths  join  the    have  grommets  ;  of  log-line,  and  Ihoald  have  from  9  to 
top-linings,  and  the  buntline  clo'vhs  and  top-linings  are     it    ftitches;  twelve   hole',  are  worked   in  each    cloth, 
carried  up  to  the  lower  f.de  of  the  middle  band,   whith    Main  courfes   have    marling  holes  from  the  clue  to  tlie 
is  tabled  on  them.     The  mart   lining  is  of  two  cloths,    lower  bow  line  cringk  up  the  leech,  and  from  tJie  clue 
and  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  fail  to  the  lower  reef,    to  the  firil  buntline  cringle  on  the  foot.     Fore  courfes 
to  receive  the  beat  or  chafe  of  the  mift.     The  middle    have  muling  holes  one  eighth  of  the  depth  of  the  fail 
b^r.d  is  made  of  one  breadth  of  canvas,  of  the  fame    up  the  leech,  and  from    the  clue  to  the  firft  buntline 
rumber  as  the  top-l'uing.     It  is  firll  folded  and  rubbed    cringle  at  the  foot.     Main  and  fore  topfails  have  mar- 
down,  to  make  a  creafe  at  one  third  of  the  breadth  ;    ling  holes  three  feet  each  way  from  the  clue  and  at  the 
then  tahhd  on  the  felvage,  and  ftuck  along  the  creafe  ;    top-b:ims.     Spritfails,  mizen  topfails,  lower   ftayfails, 
then  turned  down,  and  tabled  and  ftuck  through  both    m<<in  and  fore  top  ftayfails,  and  jibs,  have  marlini^  holes 
the  double  and    Angle  part-,  with  68  to  72    ftitches  in    two  feet  each  way  from  the  clues,     i'^  11  other  fails  are 
a  yard.     It  is  the  opinion  c  f  many,  lliat  middle  bands .  fev-ed  home  to  the  clues.     Marling  holes  of  courfes  are 
ihould  not  be  put  o«  until  the  fail  is  half  worn.  at  three  fourths  of  the  depth  of  the  tablings  at  the  clues 

"Main  and  foie  fij  falls  have  three  and  fometimes  from  the  rope,  and  thofe  of  topfails  are  at  half  the  depth 
four  reef  bands  from  leech  to  leech,  over  the  leech  li-  of  the  tablings  at  the  clue;  and  top-biim  from  the  rope." 
nings ;  ll;e  upper  one  is  one  eighth  of  the  depth  of  the  The  rope,  which  is  fewed  on  the  edges  of  fails  to 
fail  from  the  head,  and  they  are  the  fame  diftance  afun-  prevent  their  rending,  and  which  is  called  loll  rote, 
dcr  in  the  royal  navy,  but  more  in  the  merchant  fervice.  ihould  be  well  made  of  fine  yarn,  fpun  from  the  beft 
The  reef  bands  arc  each  of  half  a  bread  tli  of  canvas  put  Riga  rhine  hemp  well  topt,  and  fewcd  on  with  good 
on  double  ;  the  firft  lid;  is  ftack  twice,  and  the  laft  turn-  Engliflimade  twine  of  three  threads  fpun  zco  fathom 
cd  over,  fo  that  the  reef  holes  may  be  worked  upon  the  to  the  pound  ;  the  twine  in  the  royal  navy  is  dipped  in 
double  part  of  the  bar.d,  which  is  alfo  ftuck  with  68  to  a  compofition  made  with  bees-wax,  4  lbs  ;  hogs  lard 
72  ftitches  in  a  yard.  5  lbs  ;  and  clear    turpentine  one  pound  ;  and    in  the 

"The  top-lining  of  topfails  is  of  canvas  n°  6  or  7.  merchant  fervice,  in  tar  foftened  with  oil.  Thev 
The  other  linings  of  this,  and  all  die  linings  of  other  ibould  be  ftoved  in  a  ftove  by  die  heat  of  a  flue,  and 
fail-,  fliould  be  of  the  fame  quality  as  the  lails  to  which  not  in  a  baker's  oven  or  a  ftove  tub  ;  and  tarred  in  the 
die"  belong.  beft  Stockholm  tar.     The  flexibility  of  them  fliould  be 

"To^vlinings  and  maft  cloths  are  put  on  the  aft  fide,  always  confidered,  in  taking  in  the  flack,  wliich  jnuft 
and  ill  <'thcr  linings  on  the  tore  fide,  of  fails.     Mizens    reft  on  the  judgment  of  die  iailmaker. 


are  lined  with  one  breadth  of  cloth  from  the  clue  five 
yards  up  the  leech,  and  have  a  reef  band  fewed  on,  in 
the  fame-manner  as  on  odierfaih,  at  one  fifth  the  depth 
of  the  fail  from  the  foot;  they  hare  r.lfo  a  n  )ck-piei-e 
and  a  peek  piece,  one  cut  ont  of  t!ie  otiier,  (or;>ateach 
contains  one  yard.  Mizen  t^pfs'ls  r^i  50  gun  fhips  and 
upv^ards  have  three  re.fs,  the  upper  one  i->  one  eighth 
of  the  depth  of  the  fail  from  the  head.a-.d  the  reef-  are 
at  tlie  iariitf  diftance  afiinder.  Miz;-.  •  pfMls  of  Ihips 
of  44  guns  and  undei  have  fvo  re  f-  rue  .evei/.h  part 
of  t  e  de.th  of  th-  fail  .ifi'-.de',  the  ui>p-T  one  Ki:^"  at 
the  i'.<mc  Ji  '^~cc  from  the  head.  Mam  and  main  lop 
Vol.  XVII. 


"  Bolt-ropes  of  courfes,  topfails,  and  all  other  fails» 
fliould  be  neatly  fewcd  on  through  every  bundine  of 
the  rope ;  and,  to  avoid  ftretching,  the  rope  muft  be 
kept  tightly  twilled  while  fewing  on,  and  care  taken 
that  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  flack  is  taken  in  ; 
they  arc  to  be  crofs-ftitched  at  the  leeches  every  twelve 
inches  in  length  ;  at  every  feam,  and  in  the  middle  of 
e.cry  cloth  at  the  foot,  with  three  ciofs-fti'ches  :  four 
crt  Is  ftitches  lliould  he  taken  at  all  beirinniogs  an^l  faf- 
tenings  •  ff;  the  fir.^  ftitcl.  gning  .vitc,  and  the  laft 
thiee -imes.  Small  fiils  have  two  crols  ftitches  at  every 
feam,  and  duee  at  every  fnftening  off. 

3  I  «0a 
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ix.        "  Oil  wain  and  fore  courfes   two  inclies  flack  cloth 
fliould  be  allowed  in  the  head  and  toot,  and  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  the  leeches,  in  every  yard  in  Icn^^th.     Toplails 
are  allowed  3  inches  (lack  in  every  cloth  in  the  toot, 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  every  yard  in  the  leech,  and  two 
inches  in  every  cloth  left  open  in  the  top-bnm.     Mi- 
zen  courfes  have  two  inclies  Hack  in  every  yard  m  the 
foremoft  leech,    but  none  in  the  ntter  leech  or  foot. 
Spritfail  courfes  have  no  flack  cloth.     Jibs  have  tour 
inches  flack  in  every  yard  in  the  flay,  one  inch  m  every 
cloth  in  the  foot,  and  none  in  the  leech.    Staylails  liiive 
three  inches  flack  ia  every  yard  in  the  ftiy,  one  inch  m 
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every  cloth  in  the  foot,  but  none  in  the  leech.  Topgallant  Append:,, 
fails  have  two  inches  flack  in  every  cloth  in  the  foot,  ^-'-»''~' 
and  one   inch   in  every  yard  in  the  leech.      Studding 
fails  have  an  inch  and  a  half  flick  in  every  yard  in  go- 
ring  leeches,  but  no  flack  in  fquar«  leeches,  and  one  inch 
in  every  cloth  in  the  head  and  toot." 

Tliefe  direaions  for  failmaking,  we  truft  may  be  ufe- 
ful.  They  are  indeed  very  general,  but  tlie  Hmils  pre- 
fcribed  us  will  not  permit  of  a  more  minute  detail.  T!ie 
failmakcr  will  find  every  inllruaion  that  he  can  want  in 
the  EUmenIs  of  Kiggin^  and  Seatmiii/hif',  a  work  which 
we  therefore  recommend  to  his  attention. 


S    H    I 

Ship's  Form  Gawre,  an  inflrumcnt  recommended  by 
Mr  Hutchinfon  as  tit  to  alcertain  any  alteration  in  the 
bottom  of  afliip,  by  its  hogging  or  lagging  ;  and  alfo 
to  regulue  the  llowage  ot  a  fhip. 

«•  All  flnps   (fays  he)  of  any  confequcnce  are  built 
with  ftiunchions  fixed  from  the  kelion  to  the  middle 
of  all  the  lower-deck  beams  fore  and  aft,  in  order  to 
fupport    them    in  their   exafl,  regular  height,  as  well 
as  die  whole    frame  of  the  fliip  in  the  regular  form 
m  which  the  was  built  upon  the  l^ocks ;  yet  notwitli- 
)landin<'  thefe  ftaunchions,  it  is  proved  trom  experience 
that  om  Ihips  bottoms,  hitherto,  by  the  prellure  ot  wa- 
ter,  and  Improper  flowage,  have  generally  been  hog-ged 
upwards,  or  fagged  downwards    and   moft  about  the 
midfl.ip  frame  or  main  body  of  the  Ihip,  which  is  com- 
monly about     the  fore    part  of   the  main  hatchway  ; 
V'hich  naturally  makes  it  the  befl;  place  at  which  to  fix 
the  Ihip's    form   c;nage,  where  either  the  hogging  or 
ij^einK  of  her  bottom  may  be  obferved  and  teen  luon- 
elf  and  beft,  to  regulate  the  flowage  of  heavy  materials 
to   the  greatell  advantage,  fo  as  to  keep  her  bottom 
rearly  in  the  fame  form  in  which  the  was  tuilt. 

«  Tiie  guage  I  recommend  is  nothing  more  th«n  a 
narrow  plate  of  iron  divided  into  inches  and  qunrtevs 
like  the  Aide  of  a  carpenter's  rule.  Let  this  be  ti-.ed 
to  the  after  fide  of  the  ftaunchl.m  now  mentioned,  witfl 
us  upper  end  projeding  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
ftaunchion  ;  a  groove  being  cut  out  for  it  m  the  atter 
llde  of  the  lower-deck  beam,  and  a  maik  being  made 
(when  the  Ihip  is  on  the  (locks)  at  the  part  ot  the  beam 
Uich  correfponds  to  the  o  on  the  guage  When  the 
liiip  alters  in  her  fliape,  the  guage  will  flide  up  and 
down  in  tliis  groove,  and  the  quantity  of  hogging  or 
faeeine  will  be  pointed  out  on  the  guage  by  the  mart; 
on  the  beam.  The  ftowage  may  then  be  to  managed 
as  to  bring  liiis  mark  to  coincide  again  with  the  o,  or 
to  approach  il  as  near  as   we  fee  necefl"aTy." 

i,HiF-Monty,  was  an  impofition  charged  upon  ttae 
T5orts  towns,  cities,  boroughs,  and  counties  of  Lng- 
land",  in  the  reign  of  king  Cha.les  I.  by  writs,  com- 
monly called  y^-w/i/A  under  the  great  leal  ot  the 
realm,  in  the  years  1635  a«d  1636,  for  the  providing 
and  furnilhing  of  certain  fliips  for  the  king's  fervicc&c. 
which  was  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  and  tla- 
Hites  of  that  realm,  xh^  pUillon  of  right  and  liberty  ot 
die  fubjeil,  by  flat.  17  <^<^^-  1-  c  I4-  See  Blachflmi  ' 
Com.r.entants,  vol.  iv.  p.   30. 

SriP-SMpe,  according  to  the  fafluon  of  a  Itiip,  or  m 
the'^manner  of  an  expeU  failor  ;  as.  The  maft  is  not 
Xiggtd  fliip-ihape  ;  Trim  your  £tils  flnpfliapc. 


SHI 

Sto'x^jlns  and  Trrnmln^  of  SuiPU  tlie  method  of  dif- 
poflng  of  the  cargo  in  a  proper  and  judicious  manner 
in  the  hold  of  a  fliip. 

A  fliip'i  failing,  fleering,  flaying,  and  weaving,  and 
being  lively  and  comparatively  eal'y  at  fea  in  a  florm, 
depeiids  greatly  on  the  cargo,  ballaft,  or  other  mate- 
rials, being  properly  flowed,  according  to  their  weight 
and  bulk,  and  the  proportional  dimenflons  of  the  built 
of  the  Ihip,  -which  may  be  made  too  cr.ank  or  too  fl^ilT 
to  pat's  on  the  ocean  with  fafety.  Thefe  things  ren- 
der this  branch  of  knowledge  of  I'uch  confequence,  that 
rules  for  it  ought  to  be  endeavoured  after,  it  ^  but  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  danger  of  a  fliip  over- 
fetting  at  fea,  or  being  fo  labourfonie  as  to  roll  away  her 
mafts,  &c.  by  being  improperly  ftowed,  wliich  is  often 
the  cafe. 

When  a  fliip  is  new,  it  is  prudent  to  confult  the 
builder,  who  may  be  fuppofed  bdl  acquainted  with  a 
Ihip  of  his  own  planning,  and  moft  likely,  to  judge  what 
her  properties  will  be,  to  advife  how  the  cargo  or  mate- 
rials,  according  to  the  nature  of  them,  ought  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  to  advantage,  fo  as  to  put  her  in  the  beft  fail- 
ing trim  ;  and  at  every  favourable  opportunity  aftcr- 
wardb  it  will  be  proper  to  endeavour  to  find  out  her  beft. 
trim  by  experiment. 

Ships  mufl:  difl'er  in  their  form  and  proportional  di- 
roenflons ;  and  to  make  them  anfwer  their  diirerent  pur- 
pofes,  they   will  require  different  management  in  the 
flowage,  which  ought  not  to  be  left  to  mere  chance,  or 
done  at  random,  as  goods  or  materials  happen  to  come 
to  hand,  which  is  too   often  the  caufe  that  fuch   impro- 
per flowage  makes  fliips  unfit   for  fea  :  therefore  the 
flowage  fliould  be  coiifidered,  pl.mncd,  and  contrived, 
according  to  the  built  and  properties  of  the  Ihip,  which 
if  ihey  are  not  known  fliould   be  inquired  after.      If  flie 
is  narrow  and  high-built  in  porportion,  fo  that  flie  will 
not  ftiift  lierfelf  without  a  great  weight  in  the  hold,    it 
is  a  certain  lign  fuch  a  fliip  will  rcc,uire  a  great  part  of 
heavy  goods,  b.illaft,  or  materials,  laid  low  in  the  hold, 
to  make  her  fliii"  enough  to  bear  fulhcient  fail  without 
being  ia  danger  of  overfetting.     But  if  a  ihip  be  built 
broad  and  low  in  porportion, fo  that  the  is  ftiti  .md  will 
fupport  herfelf  without  any   weight  in  the  hold,  fuch  a 
fliip  will  require  heavy  goods,  ballaft,  or  matei  iah,  ftow- 
ed higher  up,  to  prevent  her  from  being  too  ftiff  and 
labourlome  at  foa,  fo   as  to  endanger  her  mafts   being 
rolled  away,  and  the    hull    worked  loofe    and  made 

In  order  to  help  a  fhip's  failing,  that  fiie  fliou'd  be 
lively   and  eafy  in  her  pitching  and  afcending  motions. 

It 
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.Tiip.  it  fi.oulJ  b;  contrived  by  the  ftowage,  tlr.it  the  princi- 
^^"^^"^^  pal  and  weightieft  part  of  the  cargo  or  materials  Ihnuld 
lie  as  r.e«r  the  main  body  of  the  lliip  and  as  fir  from 
the  extreme  ends,  fore  and  aft,  as  things  will  admit  of. 
For  it  ftioiild  be  confidered,  that  the  roomy  part  of  our 
ihips  Icngthwife  forms  a  Aveep  or  curve  nor  four  times 
as  long  as  they  arc  broad  ;  tliercfore  thofc  roomy  parts 
at  and  above  llie  w.tter's  ed;;e,  which  are  made  by  a 
full  harping  and  a  boird  tranf>m  to  fupport  the  iliip 
Ready  and  keep  her  from  plunging  into  tiie  Tea,  and 
alfo  by  the  entrance  and  run  of  the  (hip  having  little  or 
no  bearing  body  under  for  the  prelTurc  of  t'  e  water  to 
fupport  them,  of  couife  fiiould  not  be  (lowed  with 
heavy  goods  or  materials,  but  all  the  iiecelfiry  vacan- 
cies, broken  (lowage,  or  light  goods,  (hould  be  at  thefe 
extreme  ends  fore  and  aft ;  and  in  propcrtion  as  they 
are  kept  lighter  by  the  (lowage,  the  (hip  will  be  more 
lively  to  fall  and  rife  cafy  in  great  feas  ;  and  this  will 
contribute  greatly  to  her  working  and  failing,  and  to 
prevent  her  from  draining  and  hogging  ;  fur  which  rea- 
fon  it  is  a  wrong  praiSice  to  leave  fuch  a  large  vacancy 
in  the  main  hatchway,  as  is  ufual,  to  coil  and  work 
the  cables,  which  ouglit  to  be  in  the  fore  or  after  hatch- 
way, that  the  principal  weight  may  be  more  eafily 
flowed  in  the  main  body  of  the  (hip,  above  tlie  flittelt 
and  loweft  floorings,  where  the  prelTure  of  die  water 
aiSi  the  more  to  fupport  it. 

Machine  for  meafuring  a  Suit's  Way.  We  have  al- 
ready defcribed  a  varietyof  machines  or  indruments 
which  have  been  propofed  for  this  purpofe  under  the 
aiticle  Log.  In  this  place,  therefore,  we  fhall  confine 
curfclves  to  the  machine  invented  by  Francis  Hopkin- 
fon,  Efq  ;  Juilge  of  the  Admiralty  in  Pennfylvania. — 
After  having  (hown  the  fallacies  to  which  the  common 
log,  and  alfo  that  particular  kind  of  inllrument  invent- 
ed by  M  Saumarsz,  are  lia'r.le,  he  proceeds  to  doftribe 
his  own  machine  as  follows : 
TV    r  cv  This  machine,  in  its  moft  fimple  form,  is  rcprefented 

^'".  •■  by  fig.  J.  Pl.ue  CCCCLIII.  wherein  A  Bis  a  (Irong 
American  •'"'^  °*  '"'"  moveable  on  the  fulcrum  C.  D  is  a  thin 
Philofophi-  Circular  palate  of  brafs  rivettcd  to  the  lower  extremity 
cai  Society,  i>f  the  rod.  E  an  horizontal  arm  conneifled  at  one  end 
vol.  ii.  p.  ^|,h  ti,e  top  of  t),g  ^oj  A  B  by  a  moveable  joint  F, 
'  °'  and  at  the  other  end  with   the  bottom  of  the  index  H, 

by  a  hke  moveable  joint  G.  H  is  the  index  turning 
on  its  centre  I,  and  travelling  over  the  graduated  arch 
K  ;  and  L  is  a  ftrong  fpring,  bearing  ajainft  he  rod 
A  B,  and  con(la;.tly  counteraifling  the  prelfure  upon 
the  palate  D.  The  rod  A  B  (hould  be  applied  clofe  to 
the  cut  water  or  ftcm,  and  fliould  be  of  fuch  a  length 
that  the  palate  D  may  be  no  higher  above  the  keel  than 
is  neceffary  to  fecure  it  from  injury  when  the  veffel  is 
aground,  or  fails  in  (hoal  water.  As  the  bow  of  the 
fhip  curves  inwards  towards  the  keel  M,  the  palate  D 
will  be  thrown  to  a  dirtance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
velfel,  although  the  prependicular  rod  to  which  it  is 
annexed  lies  clofe  to  the  bow  above  ;  and  therefore  the 
palate  will  be  more  fairly  afted  upon.  The  arm  E 
fliould  enter  the  bow  fomewhere  near  the  hawfe  hole, 
and  lead  to  any  cenvenient  place  in  the  forec.adle,  where 
a  fmooth  board  or  plate  may  be  fixed,  having  the  index 
H,  and  graduated  arch  K,  upon  it.     > 

It  is  evident  from  the  figure,  that  as  the  (hip  Is 
urged  forward  by  the  wind,  the  palate  D  will  be  preff- 
td  upon  by  the  refilling  medium,  with  a  greater  or  lefs 


force,  according  to  the  progrciTive  morion  of  iLcdiip; 
and  tins  will  operate  upon  tl;e  levers  fo  as  to  immediate- 
ly affeft  the  index,  ma  king  the  liait  increale  or  diminu- 
tion  of  the  (liipN  way  vifible  on  the  graduated  arch; 
tlic  fpring  L  always  counterafting  the  ptcffure  iipna 
the  palate,  and  bringing  back  the  index,  on  any  relax- 
ation of  the  force  imprefled. 

This  machine  is  advantageouny  placed  at  the  bow  of 
the  fhip,  where  the  current  fiid  begins,  and  afts  fairly 
upon  the  pahte,  in  preference  to  ttie  ftern,  where  tlie 
tumultuous  doling  of  the  waters  caufes  a  wake,  vifible 
to  a  great  didance.  The  palate  D  is  funk  nearly  as 
low  as  the  keel,  that  it  may  not  be  influenced  by  the 
heaping  up  of  the  water  and  the  dafhing  of  the  waves 
at  and  near  the  water  line.  The  arch  K  is  to  afcertain 
how  many  kmts  or  miles  (he  would  run  in  one  hour  at 
her  then  rate  of  failing.  But  the  graduations  on  this 
arch  mud  be  unequal ;  becaufe  the  refirtance  of  the 
fpring  L  will  increafe  as  it  becomes  more  bent,  fo  that 
the  index  will  travel  over  a  greater  fpace  from  one  to 
five  miles  than  from  five  to  twelve.  Laftly,  the  palate, 
rod,  f(  ring,  and  all  the  metallic  parts  of  the  indrumenr, 
(hould  be  covered  with  a  llrong  varnifh,  to  prevent  lull 
from  the  corrofive  quality  of  the  fait  water  and  fea 
air. 

This  machine  may  he  confiderably  improved  as  fol» 
lows:  Let  the  rod  or  fpear  A  B  (fig.  5.)  be  a  round 
rod  of  iron  or  fteel,  and  indead  of  moving  on  the  ful- 
crum  or  joint,  as  at  C,  let  it  pafs  through  and  turn 
freely  in  a  focket,  to  which  focket  the  moveable  joint 
mud  be  annexed,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  6.  The  rod 
mud  have  a  fhoulder  to  bear  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
focket,  to  prevent  its  flipping  quite  down.  The  rod 
mud  alfo  pafs  through  a  like  "focket  at  F,  fig.  5.  The 
joint  of  the  lower  focket  mud  be  fixed  to 'the  bow  of 
the  (hip,  and  the  upper  joint  or  focket  muft  be  connee^- 
ed  with  the  horizontal  arm  E.  On  the  top  of  the  up- 
perm,  d  focket  let  there  be  a  fmall  circular  plate,  bear- 
ing  the  32  points  of  the  mariner's  compafs  ;  and  let 
the  top  of  the  rod  AB  come  through  the  centre  of  this 
plate,  fo  as  to  carry  a  fmall  index  upon  it,  as  is  repre- 
fented in  fig.  7.  This  fmall  index  mud  be  fixed  to  the 
top  of  the  red  on  a  fquare,  fo  that  by  turning  the  in- 
dex round  the  plate,  the  rod  may  alii)  turn  in  the  foe- 
kets,  and  of  courfe  carry  tlie  palate  D  round  with  it  ; 
the  little  index  always  pointing  in  a  direftion  with  the 
face  of  the  palate.  The  fmall  compafs  plats  (hould  not 
be  f  tdened  to  the  top  of  the  focket,  but  only  fitted 
tightly  on,  that  it  may  be  moreable  .it  pleafure.  Sup- 
pofe  then  the  intended  port  to  bear  S.  W.  from  the 
place  of  departure,  the  palate  mud  be  turned  on  the  foe- 
ket  till  the  fouth-wed  point  thereon  looks  directly  to 
the  fhip's  bow  ;  fo  that  the  fouth-wed  and  north-eaft 
line  on  the  compafs  plate  may  be  precil'elv  parallel  with 
the  fliip's  keel,  and  in  this  pofition  the  plate  muft 
remain  during  the  whole  voyrige.  Suppofe,  then,  the 
(hip  to  be  failing  in  the  dire<fl  courfe  of  her  intended 
voyage,  with  her  bowfprit  pointing  fouth-wcft.  Let  the 
little  index  be  brniighl  to  the  fouth-wed  point  on  the 
compafs  plate,  and  the  palate  D  will  neceifarily  prefent 
its  broad  face  toward  the  port  of  dedlnation  ;  and  this  it 
mud  always  be  made  to  do,  be  the  fhip's  courfe  what  it 
may.  If,  on  account  of  unfavourai.le  winds,  the  (hip  is 
obliged  to  deviate  from  her  intended  courfe,  the  little  in- 
dex muil  b«  moved  fo  may  points  from  the  foutb-weft 
31^  line 
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Ship,  line  of  the  compvifs  plate  as  the  comp:ifs  in  the  binnacle 
■'~>-^'-'  Uiall  (how  tliallhe  deviates  from  her  true  courl'c  ;  ib 
that  in  whatever  direcH.iu  the  liiij)  ih.iU  fail,  the  palate 
D  will  always  look  l\iU  to  die  loiith-welt  point  of  the 
horiicn,  or  towanis  the  piirl  of  dcllinatioii,  .-iiid  confe- 
quently  will  piefeiit  only  an  cbliqi-.c  lurface  to  the  re- 
iilling  medium,  more  or  Ids  oblique  as  the  ftilp  deviates 
more  or  lels  from  the  true  courfe  of  her  voyage.  As, 
therefore,  the  rel:!tar.ce  cf  the  water  will  operate  lefs 
upon  the  palate  in  an  obliqu-j  than  in  a  dirca  polition, 
in  c;.ac^  proportion  to  its  obliquity,  the  index  H 
will  not  thow  how  many  knots  tiie  velfel  runs  in  her 
then  courfe,  but  will  indicate  how  many  flie  gains  in 
the  direct  line  cf  her  intended  voyage — Thus,  in 
fig.  9.  if  the  (hip's  courfe  lies  in  the  dircciion  of 
the  line  A  B,  but  lii:  can  fail  by  the  wind  no  neaier 
than  A  C  ;  fiippofi.-,  then,  her  progrellive  motion  fiich 
as  to  pcrrorni  A  C  i.qual  to  five  knots  or  miles  in  an 
)iour,  yet  the  index  H  will  only  p  iat  to  four  knots  on 
the  graduated  .irch,  becaufe  Ihe  gains  no  more  than  at 
that  rat.-  on  the  true  line  of  her  voyage,  viz.  from  A  to 
B.  Thus  v/ill  the  did'ercnce  between  her  real  motion  and 
that  pointed  out  by  the  index  be  always  in  propoition 
to  her  deviation  from  her  intended  port,  until  llie  fails 
in  a  line  at  right  angles  therewith,  as  A  D  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  palate  would  prefcnt  only  a  thin  Iharp  edge  to 
the  relifting  medium,  the  prelfure  of  which  fliould  not 
be  fufficient  to  overcome  the  fridion  of  the  machine 
and  the  heaving  of  the  fpring  L.  So  that  at  whatever 
rate  the  fhip  may  fiiil  on  that  line,  yet  the  index  will 
not  be  afFcded,  ihowing  that  llie  gains  nothing  on  her 
true  courfe.  In  this  cafe,  and  aUb  when  the  veifel  is 
not  uader  way,  the  aftion  of  the  iprlng  L  Ihould  caufe 
the  index  to  point  at  O,  as  reprefeuted  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  fig.  5.  and  8. 

As  the  truthof  this  inftrument  mufl  depend  on  the 
equal  preffure  of  the  reHfting  medium  upon  the  palate 
1),  according  to  the  (hip  s  velocity,  and  the  propor- 
tionable adion  of  the  fpring  L,  there  (hould  be  a 
pin  or  fcrew  at  the  joints  C  and  F,  fo  that  the  rod  may 
be  readily  unfliippcd  and  taken  in,  in  order  to  clean  the 
palate  from  any  Ibulnefs  it  may  contraft,  which  would 
5'reatly  incrcafe  its  operation  on  the  index  H,  and  there- 
by render  the  graduated  arch  falfe  and   uncertain. 

Further,  the  ipi  ing  L  may  be  expofed  too  much  to 
injuiy  from  the  fah  water,  if  fixed  on  the  outfide  oi  the 
Ihip's  bow.  I'o  remedy  this,  it  may  be  brought  under 
cover,  by  conlhncling  the  machine  as  reprefented  by 
Hg.  8.  where  A  B  is  the  rod,  C  the  fulcrum  or  centre 
of  its  motion,  D  the  palate,  E  the  horizontal  arm 
leading  through  a  fniall  hole  into  the  forecallle  ;  Mis 
a  Rrong  chain  fallcned  at  one  end  to  the  arm  E,  and  at 
the  other  to  a  rim  or  barrel  on  the  wheel  G,  which  by 
means  of  its  teeth  gives  motion  to  the  femicircle  I  and 
index  H.  The  fpring  I.  is  fpiral,  and  cndcfed  in  a  box 
or  barrel,  like  the  main  fpring  of  a  watch.  A  fmall 
chain  is  fixed  to,  and  palTing  round  the  barrel,  is  fallen- 
ed  by  the  other  end  to  the  fuzec  W.  This  fu/.ee  is 
conneflcd  by  its  teelh  with  the  wheel  G,  and  counter- 
ads  the  motion  of  tlr;  palate  D.  N,  N,  are  the  two 
fockcts  through  which  the  rod  A  B  palfes,  and  in  which 
it  is  turned  round  by  means  of  the  little  index  R.  S 
is  the  fmall  compafs  pbte,  moveable  on  the  top  of  the 
ijpper  focket  N.  The  plate  S  hath  an  upriglit  rim 
round  its  edge,  cut  into  teeth  or  notches,  fo  that  when 
;he  indix  K.  is  a  little  raifcd  up,  in  order  to  bi ing  it 
I 


round  to  any  intended  point,  it  may  fall  into  one  of 
thefe  notches,  and  be  detained  there  ;  othsrwife  the  ^ 
prelilire  of  the  water  will  force  the  palate  D  from  its 
cbliqiie  pofiticn,  and  turn  the  rod  and  index  round  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  lliip  Ihall  be  then  failing. — 
Sliould  it  bo  appieheuded  that  the  pable  I),  being 
placed  fo  far  forward,  may  afteil  the  fhip'i  Reerage  or 
obftnii.T  her  rate  of  failing-,  it  (hould  lie  confidered  that 
a  very  fmall  plate  will  be  I'allicient  to  work  the  machine, 
as  one  of  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  would  pro- 
bably be  fufficient,  and  yet  not  large  enough  to  have 
any  ftnlible  etfti't  on  the  helm  or  fiiip's  way. 

The  gteatell  difficulty,  perhaps,  will  be  in  gradua- 
ting the  arch  K,  (if  the  machine  is  conftruiPicd  as  in 
fig.  5.);  the  unequal  divifions  of  which  can  only  he  af- 
certained  by  a'!lual  experiment  on  board  of  each  fhip 
refpe^ively,  inafrnuch  as  the  accuracy  of  thefe  gradu- 
ations will  depend  on  three  clrcumilances,  viz.  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  fulcrum  C  with  refpeifl  to  the  length  of  the 
rod,  the  ll/.e  of  the  palate  D,  and  the  (frength  or 
bearing  of  the  fpring  L..  AVhen  tliefe  graduations, 
however,  are  once  afcertained  for  the  machine  on  board 
of  any  one  velfel,  they  will  not  want  any  future  alte- 
rations, provided  the  palate  D  be  kept  clean,  and  the 
fpring  L  retains  its  elaRicity. 

But  the  unequal  divifions  of  the  graduated  arch  will 
be  unneceifary,  if  tlie  machine  is  conlfrufted  as  in  fig.  8.; 
for  as  the  chain  goes  round  the  barrel  L,  and  then 
winds  through  the  fpiral  channel  of  the  fuzee  W,  the 
force  of  the  main  fpring  mull  operate  equally,  or  nearly 
fb,  in  all  pofitions  of  the  index,  and  coiifcquently  the 
diviiions  of  the  arch  K  may  in  f  uch  cafe  be  equal. 

After  all,  it  is  not  expeded  that  a  fliip's  longitude 
can  be  determined  to  a  mathematical  certainty  by  this 
iiiftrument.  The  irregular  motions  and  impnlfes  to 
which  a  lliip  is  continually  expofed,  make  fuch  an  ac- 
curacy unattainable  perhaps  by  any  machinery:  But  if 
it  Ihould  be  found,  as  we  flatter  ouifelves  it  will  on  fair 
experiment,  that  it  anfwers  the  purpofe  much  better 
than  the  common  log,  it  may  be  confidered  as  an  acqui- 
fition  to  the  art  of  navigation. 

It  (hould  beobferved,  that  in  afcertaining  a  (hip's  lon- 
gitude by  a  time-piece,  this  great  inconvenience  occurs, 
that  a  fmall  and  trifling  miftake  in  the  time  makes  a 
very  great  and  dangerous  error  in  the  diliance  run  : 
Whereas  the  errors  of  this  machine  v/ill  operate  no  far- 
ther than  their  real  amount ;  which  can  never  be  great 
or  dangerous,  if  correded  by  the  ufual  obfervations 
made  by  mariners  for  correifling  the  common  log. 

A  like  machine,  made  in  its  Ample  form  (as  at  fig.  5. ), 
fo  conflrufled  as  to  fliip  and  unflip,  might  ocrafionally 
be  apphed  alcngfide  about  midfliips,  in  order  to  afcer- 
tain  the  leeway  ;  which,  if  rightly  fhown,  will  give  the 
flip's  prccife  longitude.  As  to  fea-currents,  this  and 
all  other  machines  hitherto  invented  mufl  be  ful»jein 
to  their  influence  ;  and  proper  allowances  mull  be  made 
according  to  the  (kill  and  knowledge  of  the  naviga- 
tor. 

Laftly,  feme  dlfcretion  will  be  ncceffary  in  taking  ob- 
fervations from  the  machine  to  be  cntsred  on  the  log- 
book; that  is,  th-:  mofl  favourable  and  equitable  mo- 
ment Ihould  be  chofen  tor  the  obfcrvation  ;  not  whilll 
the  fliip  is  rapidly  defcending  the  declivity  of  a  wave, 
or  is  (uddenly  checked  by  a  ftroke  of  the  fea,  or  is  in 
the  very  ad  cf  i)lungiiig.  In  .ill  cafcf,  periods  may  be 
found    in  whicli  a  lliip  pioceeds  witli  a  true   average 

velocity  . 
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velocity  ;  to  difcover  which,  a  little  experience  and  at- 
tention will  lead  the  Ikilful  mariner  (a). 

aHIRAUZ.     SccScHiRA!. 

SKIRE,  is  a  Saxon  word  lignifying  a  divifion  ;  but 
zcouniy,  coini.'aiiij,  of  the  fiinc  import,  is  i)Uinly  derived 
I'rom  coM^j, "  the  count  oi'thc  Franks ;''  chiit  is,  the  e.ul 
or  alderman  (as  the  Saxons  called  him)  of  tlic  (hire,  to 
vhom  the  governmeait  of  it  was  entrusted.  'J'his  i:e  u'u- 
aliy  txercifcd  by  his  deputy,  ftill  called  in  Latin  •vicc-comts, 
and  in  Engliih  lht/l>.'r'iff',/lriex'e,  or Jhire  reeve,  lignifying 
the  "  officer  of  the  Ihlre  ;"  upon  whom,  in  procel's 
cf  time,  the  civil  aJniinillration  of  it  totally  devolved. 
In  fome  counties  there  is  an  intermediate  divifion  b;;- 
iwccn  the  (hire  and  the  hundred  ;  as  lathes  in  Kent  and 
rapes  in  Sulfex,  each  of  them  containing  about  thicc 
or  four  hundreds  a-piece.  Thefe  had  formerly  their 
latbe-reevcs  and  rapcreevcs,  afting  in  fuhordinalion  to 
the  (liiie-rceve.  Where  a  coimty  is  divided  in"0  three 
of  thefe  iiitermediate  jurifJiilions,  they  are  called /a/'- 
things,  wiiich  were  anciently  governed  by  a  triihing 
reeve.  Tliefe  tritliings  flill  fubfilt  in  the  large  county 
of  York,  where,  by  an  eafy  corruption,  they  are  deno- 
minated r/V//yj^;  the  notth,  the  e.ill,  and  the  \vt(t  ri- 
dir.g. 

SHIRL,  or  Cockle,  in  mineralogy.  See  Cockle. 

SHIRT,  a  loofe  garment,  commonly  of  linen,  worn 
next  ilie  body. — Some  doubt  the  propriety  of  changing 
the  linen  wlienaperfon  is  fick.  Clean  imen  promotes  per- 
Ipiration;  and  it  may  be  renewed  as  often  as  tlic  patient 
pleaies,  whether  the  diforder  be  of  die  acute  or  tlie  cliro. 
nical  kind.  Except  during  a  crilis  in  fevers,  whilft  the 
patient  it  in  a  fweat,  a  change  of  linen,  if  wcil  dried  and 
warmed,  may  be  daily  ufed. 

bhirts  were  not  worn  by  Jews,  Greeks,  or  Romans, 
but  their  place  was  fupplied  by  thin  lunic>e  of  wool. 
The  want  of  linen  among  the  ancients  made  frequent 
wafhings  and  ablutions  neceQry. 

SHIVER.     Sec  ScHisTus  and  Shale. 

SHIVERS,  in  the  fea  language,  names  given  to  the 
little  rollers,  or  round  wheels  of  pulleys. 

SHOAD,  among  miners,  denotes  a  train  of  metal- 
line Hones,  ferving  to  dire(5t  them  in  the  difcovery  of 
mines. 

Sho^d-Sioiis,  a  term  ufe.l  by  tlie  miners  of  Cornwall 
and  otiier  parts  cf  Great  Britain,  to  ei^prefs  fuch  loofe 
mail'es  of  Hone  as  are  ufually  found  about  die  entrances 
into  mines,  fi)metinies  running  in  a  Ilraight  coune  from 
the  load  or  vein  of  ore  to  the  forface  of  the  earth. 

Thefe  are  (tones  of  the  common  kinds,  appearing  to 
have  been  pieces  broken  from  the  llrata  or  larger  inaf- 
fts  J  but  they  ufu.illy  contain  mundic,  or  marcalitic  mat- 
ter, and  more  orlefs  of  the  ore  to  be  found  in  the  mine. 
They  appear  to  have  been  at  fome  time  relied  about  in 
water,  their  corners  lieing  broken  off,  and  their  furface 
fmoothed  and  rounded. 

The  antimony  mines  in  Cornwall  are  ahvays  eafily  dif- 
covered  by  the  (hoad-fioces,  tliefe  ufually  lying  up  to 


the  furface,  or  very  nearly  fo ;  and  the  matter  of  the 
ftcne  being  a  wliite  fpar,  or  debafed  cryftal,  in  whicil 
the  native  colour  of  tlie  ore,  which  is  a'  ftiinir.g  bluilh 
black,  cafily  difcovers  ilfelf  in  ftrcaks  and  threaoi. 
^  Slioad-fiones  are  of  fo  many  kinds,  :'.nd  of  fuch  va- 
rious appearances,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  defcribe  or  know 
them:  but  the  miners,  to  whom  they  are  of  gtcateft 
ufe  in  the  tracing  or  fearching  after  new  mines,  diliir- 
guilh  them  from  othei' (lores  by  their  wtighl;  for  if 
very  ponderous,  tliout,h  tliey  l:,ok  ever  fo  much  1!U 
common  Hones,  there"  is  great  rcafon  to  fufpecT  ihiic 
tlicy  contain  fome  metal.  Another  mark  of'  them  is 
their  being  fpongy  and  porous  ;  this  is  a  fign  of  efpe- 
cial  ufc  in  die  tin  countries  ;  for  the  tin  Ihoad-flones 
arc  often  (o  porous  and  fpongy,  that  they  refemble 
large  bodies  thoroughly  calcinid.  There  are  mary 
other  appearances  of  tin  flioads,  the  very  hardelt  and 
firmed  flones  often  containing  this  metal. 

When  the  mii.ers,  in  tracing  a  fhoad  up  hill,  meet 
with  fuch  odd  ilon;s  and  eaiths  that  they  know  nt  t 
well  what  to  make  of  them,  they  have  recourfe  to  vap- 
nipg,  that  i;,  ihey  calcine  and  powder  the  (lore,  clay 
or  whatever  tife  is  fuppofed  to  contain  the  metal;  and 
then  wafliingit  in  an  inftrutnent,  prepared  fnr  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  called  a  "vanmng  Jljovtl,  they  find  die  cartliy 
matter  walhed  away,  and  of  the  remainder,  the  flony  or 
gravelly  matter  lies  beliind,  and  the  metalline  matter  at 
the  point  of  the  (liovel.  If  the  perfnn  who  performs 
this  operation  has  any  judgment,  he  eafily  difcoveis  not 
only  what  the  metal  is  that  is  contained  in  the  (lioad, 
but  alfo  will  make  a  very  prcbable  gr.efs  at  what  quan- 
tity the  mine  is  likely  to  yield  of  it  in  proportion  to  the 
ore. 

SHOAL,  in  the  fea-Linguage,  denotes  a  place  where 
the  water  is  (hallow  ;  and  likewife  a  great  quantity  of 
fifhes,  fuch  as  a  Jijoal  cf  herrings, 

SHOCK,  in  electricity.  The  clTeifl  of  the  explo- 
fion  of  a  charged  body,  that  is,  the  difcharge  of  its  elec- 
tricity on  any  other  body,  is  called  the  ekaricjhock. 

SHOE,  a  covering  for  the  foot,  ufually  of  leather. 

Shoes,  among  the  Jews,  were  made  cf  leather, 
linen,  rufli,  or  wood  ;  ihofe  of  foldicrs  were  fome. 
times  of  brafs  or  iron.  Tliey  were  tied  widi  thongs 
which  paifed  under  die  foles  of  the  fejt.  To  put  off 
their  fhoes  was  an  aft  of  veneration  ;  it  was  alfo  a  fign 
of  mourning  and  humiliation  :  to  bear  one's  (hoes,  or  to 
untie  the  latchetof  them,  wnsconfideied  as  the  meaiielb 
fervice. 

Among  the  Greeks  fhoes  of  various  kinds  were  ufed. 
Sandels  were  worn  by  women  of  dillinftion.  The  La- 
cedemonians wore  red  fhoes.  The  Grecian  flioes  gene- 
rally reached  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  Romans 
ufed  two  kinds  of  (hoes;  the  cnlceut,  which  covered  the 
v»hole  foot  fomewhat  like  our  (hoes,  and  was  tied 
above  with  latchets  or  firings  ;  and  ihtfolea  cr  flipper, 
which  covered  only  the  fole  of  the  foot,  and  was  falien- 
cd  widi  leathern  thongs.     The  calceus  was  always  worn 
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( A )  An  ingenious  mechanic  would  probably  conflruft  this  machine  to  better  advantage  in  many  refpefts.  Tlie 
author  only  meant  to  fuggefl  the  principle  ;  experiment  alone  can  point  out  the  beft  method  of  applying  it.  He  is 
fenfible  of  at  Itafl  one  deficiency,  viz.  that  the  little  index  R,  Hg.  4.  will  not  be  ftrong  enough  to  retain  the  palate 
D  in  an  oblique  pyoution  when  the  (hip  is  fitiling  by  die  wind  ;  more  efpecially  as  the  ccmpal"s  piate  S,  in  whoi'e 
notched  rim  the  indei  R  is  to  fall,  is  not  fixed  to,  but  only  fitted  tiglu  on  the  focket  N.  Many  meaos,  howeier, 
xtight  not  be  ccairived  to  remedy  this  incoavenicjicc. 
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Eh«Ks.  along  wiih  the  /c^.i  wlien  a  pcrfnii  went  al>road  :  tlip-  continually  fees  a  great  number  of  v\v?rn  out  ft^e;- lying  Shoes, 
•""•""^  pers  were  put  enduring  a  journey  an>i  at  kiifts,  but  it  on  the  rp.i  Is,  cfpeei.iUy  near  the  brooks,  wlicre  travel-  S'-uutinj- 
wasieckoneii  eircminate  to  appear  in  public  with  them,  leis  h.ive  chanijed  their  Ihoes  alter  walhinw  their  feet. 
Jil.Hck  Ihoes  were  wiirnby  iheciti/ens  ofonlinHiy  rank,  InlU'sJ  of  thel'e,  in  rainy  or  dirty  weather  they  wear 
and  whi'e  ones  by  the  women.  R^-d  flioes  were  fome-  high  wooden  clogs,  which  undernea[h  are  hollowed  one 
limes  worn  by  ihe  ladies,  .md  purple  ones  by  tlie  cox-  in  the  middle,  and  at  top  have  a  band  acrofs like  a  ftir- 
combs  of  the  other  lex.  Red  ihoes  wcic  put  on  by  the  rup,  and  a  ftring  for  the  great  toe  ;  fa  that  tliey  cm 
chief  niagillrates  of  Rome  on  da)s  of  ceremony  and  w.ilk  without  foiling  their  feet.  Some  of  them  h.ive 
triumphs.  The  flioes  of  fenators,  p.\tticians  and  their  their  ftraw  (hoes  f.ilten:d  to  thefe  wooden  clogs.  The 
fhildren,  had  a  crelccnt  upon  them  which  ferved  for  a  Japanefe  never  enter  their  houfes  with  their  iKres  on  ; 
-buckle  ;  thefe  «cie  called  .nl.ii luiiali.  Slaves  wore  no  but  le  ive  them  in  the  entry,  or  place  them  «nthe  bench 
Jhoes  J  hence  they  were  called  crtititi  from  iheir  dully  near  chc  door,  and  thus  are  always  barefooted  in  their 
feet.  Phocion  alfo  and  Cato  Uticenfis  went  without  houfes,  fo  as  not  to  diny  their  neat  mat;-.  During  the 
ihoes.  The  toes  of  tl.c  Roman  Oioes  were  turned  up  time  that  the  Dutch  live  at  Japan,  when  they  are  fume- 
in  the  point  ;  hence  they  were  called  calce'i  roflrati,  re-  times  under  an  obligation  of  paying  vifits  at  the  lioiifes 
favd'i  &c.  of  the  Japanefe,  their  own  rooms  at  the  factory  being 

In  the  9th  and  lolh  centuries  the  greattd  princes  of  likewife  covered  with  mats  of  this  kind,  they  wear,  in- 
Eur.  pe  wore  wooden  Ihoes,  or  tie  upper  p-art  of  lea-  Head  ot  the  ufnal  (hoes,  red,  green,  or  black  flippers, 
tier  and  the  f(4e  of  wood.  In  the  reign  of  Wilham  which  011  enteting  the  houfe  they  pull  off:  however, 
Jlufus  a  o-ic.it  beau,  Robert,  furnanicd  ibt  korncd,  ufcd  tliey  have  (lockings  on,  and  (hoes  made  of  cotton  (luff 
Ih'  es  With  long  (harp  pomts,  (luffed  willi  tow*,  and  with  buckles  in  them,  which  (hoes  are  ma^le  at  Japan, 
twilled  like  a  rani's  horn.  Ic  is  fiid  the  clergy,  being  and  can  be  walhcd  whenever  they  are  dirty.  Some 
highly  oflended,  declaimed  againd  the  long  pointed  have  them  of  black  fattin,  in  order  to  avoid  wafiiing 
(lioes  with  gri.at  vehemence.     The    points,  however,    them. 

continued  to  iiicreafe  till,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Skof.  of  an  Anchor,  a  fmall  block  of  wood,  convex  on 
thev  were  of  fo  enrrniius  a  length  that  they  were  tied  the  back,  and  having  a  fmall  hole,  fufficient  to  contain, 
to  the  knees  with  chains  fonietinies  of  gold,  fometimes  the  point  of  the  anchoi  fluke,  on  the  foredde.  It  is 
of  lilver.  The  upper  parts  of  the fe  fhoes  in  Chaucer's  ufed  to  prevent  the  anchor  from  tearing  or  wounding 
-time  weic  cut  in  imitation  of  a  church  window.  The  the  plinks  on  the  fhip's  bow,  when  afcending  or  de- 
long-pointed  (hoes  were  called  aack-i'-Mes,  and  continued  Iceuding  ;  for  which  purpofc  the  fhoe  llides  up  and 
in  i";dhion  for  three  centuries  in  fpite  ot  ihe  bulls  of  down  along  the  bow  between  the  fluke  of  the  anchor 
popes,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  declamations  of  and  the  planks,  as  being  prelfed  dole  to  the  latter  by 
llie  clcigy.     At  length  the  parliament  of  England  in-    the  weight  of  the  former. 

terpoledby  an  act  A.  D-  1463,  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  To  Shoe  an  Anchor,  is  to  cover  the  flukes  witli  a 
flioes  or  boots  with  pikes  exceeding  two  inches  in  broad  triangular  piece  of  plank,  whole  area  or  fuper- 
ien;;th,and  prohibltingall  Ihoemakerstrom  makinglhoes  ficies  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  flukes.  It  is  in- 
cr  boots  wi:h  longer  pikes  under  levere  penal'.ie5.  But  tended  to  give  the  anchor  a  (Ironger  and  furer  hold  of 
even  this  was  not  fufiicient :  it  was  neteifary  to  de-  the  bottom  in  very  foft  and  oozy  ground, 
nounreilie  dreadful  fentenceofexcommunica'ionagainft  Horfc-SnoE.  See  Farrierv,  Sect.  47. 
sU  v.'ljo  wore  Ihces  or  boots  with  points  longer  than  SH' 'OTING,  in  the  military  art.  See  Artillery, 
tv/o   uiches.     The  prefcni  falhion  of  (hoes  was  intro-    Gunnery,  and  Projfctiles. 


Shooting,  in  fportfmanlhip,  the  killing  of  game  by 
the  gun,  with  or  without  the  help  of  dogs. 

Under  this  article  we  fliall  lay  down  all  the  rules 
which  are  nece(rary  to    be  obferved   in    order  to  ren- 


duced    in  1633,  but  the    buckle    was    not    uied    till 
-1670. 

In  Norway  they  ufe  (hoes  of  a  particular  conftruc- 
4;ot),  confiding  of  two   pieces,  and  witliout  heels  :  in 

•which  the  upper  leather  fits  clofe  to  the  foot,  the  fole  der  one  accomplifhed  and  fuccefsful  in  the  art  of  (hoot- 

.bting  joined  to  it  by  many  plaits  or  tolds.  ing. 

T.he  (hoes  or  flippers  cf  the  Japane.e,  as  we  are  in-        The  firft  thing  which  the  fportfman  ought  to  attend 

formed  by  ProfeirtT  Thunbcr^,  are  made  of  rice-draw  to  is  the  choice  of  hii  fowling-piece.     Conveniency  re- 

wove-.i,  but  ibmetimes  fir  people  of  diftiniflion  of  fine  quires  that  the  barrel  be  as  light  as  poflible.at  the  fame 

flips  of  ratan.     The  (hoe  ctnlilh  of  a  fole  without  up-  time  it  ought  to  poflefs  that  degree  of  ftrength  which 

per  leather   or  hind-piece;  forwards  it  is  crolFed  by  a  will  make  it  not  liable  to  burft.     Experience,  has  pro- 

ftrap,  of  the  thicknefs  of  one's  finger,    which  is  lined  ved,  that  a  thin  and   light  barrel,    which  is  of  equal 

^vith  linen  J  fioin  the  tip  of  the  (hoe  to  the  ftrap  a  cy-  thicknefs  in  every  part  of  its   circumference,  is  much 


Shooting 
in  fportf- 
niau  Ihip. 


Direflioni 
for  choo- 
fing  a  fowl 
ing-piece. 


lefs  liable  to  btirll  than  one  which  is  confiderably  thick- 
er and  heavier,  but  which,  from  being  badly  hied  or 
bored,  is  of  unequal  ftrength  in  diiferent  places. 

It  is  alio  of  importance  to  determine  of  what  lengtli 


lindr'cal  ilring  is  car:  ied,  which  pall'es  between  the  great 
anl  fecond  toe,  and  keeps  the  (hoe  fill^n  the  foot. 
As  thefe  ihjcs  have  no  liind-pi:ce,  they  make  a  noifa, 
wlien  people  walk  in  them  like  flippers.      When  the  Ja- 

panefe  travel,  their  Ihoes  are  tuniilhed  with  three  (Irings  the  barrel  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  acquire  that  range 

made  of  twilled  draw,  with  wlrich  they  are  tied  to  the  which   the  fportfman  has  occafion  for.     On  this  fub- 

Jtgs  and  feet,  to  prevent  them  fiom  falling  o(F.     Some  jecl  we  have  received  the  (bllowing  information  Irom 

jieople  carry  one  or  more  pairs  of  (hoes  with   them  on  an  experienced  fportfman.    We  have,  at  dilFerent  times, 

their  journeys,  in  order  to  put  on  new,  when  the  old  compared   barrels  of  all  the  intermediate  lengths  be- 

ones  are  worn  out.     When  it  rains,  or  the    roads  are  twen  2S  and  40  inches,  and  of  nearly  the  fame  taliber, 

«ery  dirty,  thefe  ihoes  are  foon  wetted  through,  and  one  that  is  to  fay,  from  22  to  26  ;  and  tlicfe  trials   were 

made 
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Skootinf .  made    both  by  firing  the  pieces  from  l^ie  fhoulder,  and   firmly  placed  on  liis  flioulder.     Befides,  fujipoGng  the    Sliooiinj. 

•"^'^''''''^  from  a  firm  block,  at  an  equnl  dillance,  and  with  equal    Jhooter  to  brin;;  the  butt  liome  to  his  fluiulder,  he  would  ^""'""'''^"^ 
weights  of  the  fame  powder  and  of  the  fame   Ihot.  fcarcely  be   able  to  level   his  piece  at    the  object.     On 

To  avoid  every  polTibility  of  ernir,  llie  quires  of  the  contrary,  a  man  wiih  low  flioiilders,  and  a  long 
paper  at  which  we  fired  were  fixed  aj;.iinll  plunks  in-  neck,  requires  a  Unci;  much  bent;  for  if  it  is  ftraiyht, 
ii-.Md  of  being  placed  againil  the  wall.  From  thefc  he  will,  in  the  a^l  of  lowering  his  head  to  tliat  place  t,f 
trials  frequently  repeated,  we  found  that  the  (liot  pier-  the  flock  at  which  his  che^k  fljould  reft  hi  takir.g  ai.ii» 
ced  an  equal  number  of  fheets,  wliethcr  it  was  fired  feel  a  conftraint  which  he  never  experiences,  when  by 
from  a  barrel  of  28,  30,  32,  34,  36,  38,  or  40,  inches  the  effeil  of  the  proper  degree  ol  bent,  the  Hock  lends 
in  length.  Nay  more,  we  have  compared  two  barrels  him  fome  alliftance,  and,  as  it  were,  meets  his  aim  half 
of  the  fame  caliber,  but  one  of  them   33,  and  the  other    way. 

66  inches  long,  i)y  repeatedly  firing  them  in  the  fame  Having  now  defcribe<f  the  fowling-piece  which  has 
manner  as  the  others,  at  different  clillances,  from  45  to  been  found  to  anfw:r  beft,  it  will  next  be  proper  10 
100  paces,  and  the  refults  liave  always  been  the  fame,  give  fome  inftruiflions  for  the  choice  of  gunpowder, 
I.  e.  the   barrel  of  33  inches  drove  its  fiiot  through  as    (liot,  and  wadding.  5 

many  iheets  of  paper  as  that  of  66  did.  The  conclu-  The  various  kinds  of  gurpowder  are  well  known  j  Bcfl  Kiin.~ 
fion  from  all  this  is,  that  the  ditrtrence  of  10  inches  in  but,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  ex.'erienced  fportfmen,  P""''^'^'*- 
tlie  length  of  the  barrel,  which  feems  to  be  more  than  Hervey's  battle  powder  is  the  bell.  Thofe  who  wild 
is  ever  infifled  upon  among  fportfmen,  produces  no  fen-  to  examine  the  ftrength  of  powder,  may  determine  it 
fible  difference  in  the  range  of  the  piece  ;  and  therefore,  by  drying  fome  of  it  very  well,  and  then  trying  hew 
that  every  one  may  pleafe  himfell  in  the  length  of  his  bar-  many  Iheets  of  paper  it  will  drive  the  Ihot  through,  at 
rel,  without  either  detriment  or  advantage  to  the  lange.  the  dillance  of  10  or  I  2  yards.  In  this  trial  we  liiotiid 
It  may  appear  as  an  objcft'on  to  this,  that  a  duck-  be  careful  to  employ  tlie  lame  fized  (hot  in  each  cxperi- 
gun  which  is  five  or  fix  feet  long  kills  at  a  greater  ment,  the  quantity  both  of  tiie  lliot  and  the  powder 
diftance  than  a  fowling-peice  ;  but  this  is  not  owing  to  being  regulated  by  exact  weight  ;  otherwlfe  we  cannot, 
its  length,  but  to  its  greater  weight  and  thicknefs^  which  even  in  this  experiment,  arrive  to  any  certainty  in  corn- 
give  it  fuch  additional  flrength,  that  the  Ihot  may  be  paring  the  ftrength  of  different  powders,  or  of  the  fame 
incrcafed,  and  the  charge  of  powder  doubled,  trebled,    powder  at  dilTcrent  times.  - 

and  even  quadrupled.      But  a  barrel  of  five  or  fix  feet        Powder  ought  to  be  kept  very  dry,  for  every  degree  To  h<-  kii/s. 
length  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  fowling.     Thofe   of  moifture  injures  it  ;  and  if  conliJerable,  the  faltpetrc  <lry. 
who  confult  tlie  appearance  of  the  piece,  lightnefs,  and    is  dillblved,  and  the  intimate  combinaiion  of  the  feveral 
the  eafe  with  which  it  is  managed,  will  find   that  a  bar-   ingredients    is  entirely  deftroyed.     It   is  obferved,  that 
rel  from  j2  to  38  inches   will  anfwer  befl.  after  firing    with    damp    powder  the    piece    becomes 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  of  what  dimen-  very  foul,  which  feems  to  arife  from  the  diminution 
fions  the  caliber  or  bore  of  a  fowling-piece  ought  to  be.  of  the  aiflivity  of  the  fire  in  the  explofion.  Flafks  of 
This  matter  has  been  fubje(5led  to  experiment,  and  it  copper  or  tin  are  much  better  for  keeping  powder  in 
has  been  found,  that  a  barrel  of  22  or  24,  which  tlian  thofe  made  of  leather,  or  than  fmall  cafks.  Tlicjr 
is  the  largell  caliber  ufually  employed  in  fowling-pieces,  necks  ought  to  be  fnull  and  well  flopped  with  cork, 
throws  its  ihot  as  clofely  as  one  of  the  fmalleft  caliber,  Th&  fatni!  milhdfiil  is  novv  very  generally  u(;d,  and  sizt  of 
viz.  of  30  or  32  (a).  is  reckoned   fiipeiior  to   any   otlier.     Tile  fize  of  the  fioc. 

As  to  tlie  length  and  form  of  the  flock,  it  may  be  fluit  muft  vary  according  to  the  particular  fpccies  of 
laid  down  at  a  principle,  that  a  long  ftock  ii  preferable  game  which  is  the  objeiil  of  the  fpoitl'man's  puifuit,  as 
to  a  ihort  one,  and  at  the  fame  time  ratlicr  more  bent  well  as  be  adapted  to  the  feafon.  In  the  firfl  rn-nth  of 
than  ufual ;  for  a  long  ftock  fits  firmer  to  the  flioulder  pattridge  fliooting,  N"  i.  is  moll  proper  ;  for  fiice  at  this 
than  a  Ihort  one,  and  particularly  fo  when  the  fliooter  time  the  birds  fpring  near  at  hand,  and  we  felJoni  fire  at 
is  accuftomed  to  place  his  left  hand,  which  principally  more  than  the  dillance  of  40  pace?,  if  the  Ihooter  takes 
fup|)OTts  the  piece,  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  ramrod  his  aim  but  tolerably  well,  it  is  ahnoft  iinpollible  for  a 
into  the  ftock.  bird  at  this  diflanct  to  efcape  in  the  circle  which   tlie 

It  is  certain,  however,  tliat  the  (lock  may  be  fo  form-  Ihot  forms, 
ed  as  to  be  better  fuited  to  one  man  than  another.  As  hares  fit  cloler,  and  are  thinly  covered  Av'th  fur 
For  a  tall,  long  aimed  man,  the  Hock  of  agunfliould  attliis  feafon,  tliey  may  eafily  be  killed  witli  this  fliot 
be  longer  tlian  for  one  ofalcfs  ftature-  and  fliortet  arm.  at  30  or  35  paces.  N°  i.  is  equally  proper  for  flioot- 
That  a  ftraiglit  ftock  is  proper  for  him  who  has  high  ing  fnipes  or  quails.  Aiiout  the  beginning  of  0.fto- 
ftioulders  and  a  fiiort  neck  ;  for,  if  it  be  much  bent,  it  bcr,  when  the  partridges  are  ftronger,  N''-3.  is  the  mofl 
would  be  very  difficult  for  him,  efpecially  in  the  quick  proper  fhot  to  be  ufed.  Many  fportfman  ufe  no  other 
motion  required  in  Ihooting  at  a  flying  or  running  ob-  during  the  whole  feaf)n.  The  ilireftions  wiiich  have 
jei5l,  to  place  the  butt  of  the  gun-flock  firmly  to  the  now  been  given  refer  only  to  the  patent  Ih'it. 
IhoulJer,  tlie  upper  part  alone  would  in  general  be  fix-  We  fiiall  now  fubjoin  a  table,  whidi  will  fliow  at  one 
ed  ;  whicii  would  not  only  raife  the  muzzle,  and  confe-  view  the  numSer  of  pellets  compofing  an  ounce  iveiglit 
quently  flioot  high,  but  make  the  recoil  much  more  of  each  fort  of  fhnt,  the  patent  arid  die  commoi,  liegm- 
ftnfibly  felt,  than  if  the  v/htle  end  of  the  ftock  were    niug  with  the  fmalleft  lize. . 
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(.\)   Infpeaking  of  tlie  fize  of  tlie  caliber,  we  mean  by  22  or  24,  that  fo  many  balh  eiiaSly  fitting  it  wti^h 
juft  one  pound  ;  aad  every  caliber  is  jcaikeJ  io  tlicfaTJie  way. 
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Common  Shot. 
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9  For  a  fovvlin!;  piece  of  a  common  caliber,  winch  is 

P-,op.>rcion  jy^^^  j  ^^  jg  ^o  b.-iUs  to  the  pound  weij^.ht,  a  dram  and  a 

andlhllTn  li-'^rtcr,  or  at  moR  a  dram  and  a  half,  of  goid  powder; 

the  charV"  ^md  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  qu;irter  of  lliot,  is  fufB- 

cient.     But  when  niot  of  alargerlize  is  ufed,  fuch  asN'' 

5.  the  charj^e  of  Ihct  may  be  increitfed  one-fourth,  for  the 

purpofe   of  counterbalancing  in  fome  degree  what   the 

lizeof  the  fliot  lofcs  in  the  number  of  pellets,  and  alfo  to 

enable   it    to   garnilh    the  more.     For  this  purpofe  the 

fpoTtfman  willfind   a  me^ifurc  marked  with  the  proper 

gauges  very  convenient  to  him.     An  infirument  of  this 

nature  has  been  made  by  an  ingenious  artilt  of  London, 

Eeg,  of  tl-.e  Haymatket. 

A  confeeiuence  of  overloading  with  fhot,  is  the  pow- 
der has  not  fufficient  (Irength  to  throw  it  to  its  proper 
dillance  ;  for  if  the  objedl  Sred  at  be  dillant,  one-half 
of  the  pelhts  corripofing  the  charge,  by  their  too  great 
quantity  and  weight,  will  flrike  againll  each  other,  and 
fall  by  the  way  ;  and  thofe  which  reach  thn  mark  will 
have  fmall  force,  and  will  produce  but  little  or  no  ei- 
feft. 

The  nfe  of  the  ivaJdlr.g  is  to  cany  the  fliot  in  a 
body  to  a  certain  dillance  Ironi  the  muzzle  of  the  piece. 
It  onghtto  be  of  foft  and  pliable  materials.  The  bell: 
kind  c  f  wadding,  in  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  fow- 
ler, is  a  piece  of  an  old  hat ;  but  this  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed in  fuflicient  quantity.  Next  to  it  nothing  is  better 
than  foft  brown  paper,  which  combines  fupplenefs  with 
confiftence,  moulds  itfelf  to  the  barrel,  and  never  falls  to 
the  ground  within  i  2  or  15  paces  from  the  muzzle  of 
the  piece.  Tow  anfwerb  very  well,  and  cork  has  been 
extolled  for  poffefling  the  peculiar  virtue  of  increafmg 
the  rar.ge  and  clufentfs  of  the  fhnt. 

Tha  vaJding  ought  to  b?  quite  clofe  in  the  barrel, 
but  not  rammed  too  hard  ;  for  if  it  be  lammed  too  clofe, 
or  be  fif  a  ligid  lubllanct-,  the  [liece  will  recoil,  and  the 
Ihot  will  fprc-id  too  much.  On  the  ot.,cr  hand,  if  the 
wadding  be  very  lonfe,  or  is  comp'fed  of  too  foft  ma- 
teiials,  inch  as  w:h>1  or  cotton,  the  diftharge  will  not 
polfefs  proper  force. 

In  loading  a  piece,  the  pov/der  ought  to  be  flightly 
rammed  d  '\»n  by  oi;ly  prtlllng  the  ramrod  two  or  three 
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for  loadiiij 
and  firing. 
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Wadding, 


„      It 

»^"wdcr 

a"d  fu.t  ,  ,  1-  1       -   L       1         •  L 

tolvf  tht- '  fes  '>'■  the  wa  IJmg,  ana  n<it  by  dra  a  111^  up  the  rani- 

ly  rammed  rt.d  and  thenielurning  it  into  ihe  barrel  with  a  jerk  i,f 

down 


ihc  arm  fevcral  times.     For  when   the  powder  is  vio-  ShootJnj. 

lenily  comprafTed,  fbme  of  th.c  grains  mud  be  bruifcd,  '•"•''''"~' 

which  will  prevent  the  cxplofton  from  being  quick,  and 

will  fprc.id  the  fliot  too  wide.     In  pouring  the  powder 

into  the  barrel,  the  meafurc  ought  to  be  held  fo  as  th.it 

the  powder  may  f.ill  mofl  readily  to  tlic  bottom.     Tliat 

no  grains  may  adhere  to  the  lidos  of  tlv:  b.irrel,  the 

butt  end  of  the  piece  may  be  flruckagainR  the  ground. 

The  fhot  ought  never  to  be  rammed  djwn  with  force  : 

it  is  fufficient  to  ftrikc  the  butt-end  of  the  gun  againft 

the  grounil  as  before.     Then  the  wadding  is  to  be  put 

down  gcnily.  A  fjiortfman  ought  never  to  carry  his  gun 

unJer  his   arm  with   the  muzzle  inclined  dowiivr.iid5, 

for  this  prai5iicc  loofens  the  wadding  and  charge  too 

much. 

Immediately  after  the  piece  is  fired  it  ought  to  be  re- 
loaded ;  for  while  the  barrel  is  flill  v.'arm,  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  moiflure  lodging  in  it  to  hinder  the  pow- 
der from  falling  to  the  bottom.  As  it  is  found  that  the 
0  Idnefs  of  the  barrel,  and  perhaps  the  moillure  con- 
dcnfed  in  it,  diminiflies  the  force  of  the  powder  in  the 
firll  fliot  ;  it  is  proper  to  fire  off  a  little  powder  before 
the  piece  is  loaded.  Some  prune  bef  re  loading,  but 
this  is  not  proper  unlefs  the  louch-hole  be  very  large. 
After  every  difcharge  the  touch-hole  ought  to  be  prick- 
ed,  or  a  fmall  feather  may  be  inferted  to  cle.ir  away  znj 
humidity  or  foulnefs  that  has  been  contra(ffed. 

The  fportfman  having  loaded,  his  piece,  mull  next 
prepare  to  fire.  For  this  purpofe  he  1  ught  to  place 
his  hand  nc  ir  the  entrance  of  the  ramrod,  and  at  the 
fame  time  grafp  the  barrel  firmly.  The  muzzle  fhjuld 
be  a  little  elevated,  for  it  is  more  ufual  to  Ihoot  low 
than  high.  This  direiflion  ought  particularly  to  be  at- 
tended to  when  the  objeft  is  a  little  diilant  ;  becaufe 
fliot  as  well  as  bail  only  moves  a  certain  dillance  point 
bank,  when  it  begins  to  dei'cribe  the  curve  of  tlie  pa- 
rabola. 

Piadice  foon  teaches  the  fportfman  the  proper  di- 
llance at  which  he  fhould  Ihoot.  The  dillance  at  wliich 
he  ought  inf.dlibly  to  kill  any  kind  of  gume  with  pa- 
tent fiiot,  N"  3.  pr  vided  the  aim  be  well  taken,  is  from 
25  to  35  paces  for  the  footed,  and  from  40  to  45  paces 
for  the  winded,  game.  Beyond  this  dillance  even  to 
50  or  55  paces,  both  partridges  and  hares  are  fometimes 
killed  ;  but  in  general  the  hare^  are  only  llightly  wound- 
ed, and  carry  away  the  fhot  ;  and  the  partridges  at  that 
diflance  prefent  fo  fmall  a  luifacc,  that  they  frequently 
efcape  untouched  between  thefpaces  of  the  circle.  Yet 
it  docs  not  follow  that  a  partridge  may  not  be  killed 
with  N"  3.  patent  ihot  at  60  and  even  70  paces  dillance, 
but  then  thefe  fhots  are  very  rare. 

In  fliooti.ig  at  a  bird  flying,  or  a  hare  running  acrofs^ 
it  is  neceiljiy  to  take  aim  before  the  objefl  in  ptopor- 
tion  to  its  diflance  at  the  time  of  firln^-.  Ifapartridge 
flies  acrcfs  at  the  dillance  of  30  or  35  paces,  it  will  be 
f  itficient  to  aim  at  the  he,»d,  or  w.  m  ,il  but  a  fmall 
fpa.e  before  it.  If  it  be  50,60,  or  70  pa'-es  airtant,  it 
is  then  requiiite  to  aim  at  leall  hah  a  loot  before  the 
hesd.  The  fame  practice  ought  to  he  ob  erved  in 
lliooting  Hf  a  liare,  rabbit,  or  fix,  when  rurnin-^  in  a 
crofi  dir^iflion  ;  at  the  fame  time  m  :kihg  due  :iil.-wance 

fof 
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How  the 

aim  i&  to  t) 
tjkcn. 


(b1  T'':- reader  will  ■:bRH'.!,  that  th.  pate.it  fh'  r  h.isno  N^'  6  the  X  bei;  g  fui>fli;:it:.f  \\x  '■    i'    o!  ,ce,  and  that 
the  numbeis  do  not  follow  each  other  in  tlie  order  of  progrellioa  :  the  reafon  of  this  we  cannot  ailign. 
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Jwotlig.   for  Uie  JiftajK«  and  fwiftnels  of  ilu  pace.     Anot'  er   couraged,  will  always    ki  1  ibc    greateft   ^uiniiiy  of   Mio«tJi»g. 

"'^"'^'^  thing  t(i  be  attended  to  it,  chat  the  (Kim, tcr  ought  i  ot  game  ;  and  if  he  'n  fliootinj^  in  comp:inv,  he  will  lind  '^""'^''"''^ 
involunt4Tily  to  ftop  the  motion  of  the  arms  at  tl.e  n.o-  {jame  where  others  have  palfcJ  without  diicoverini;  any. 
fnent  of  pulling  the  trigijer ;  for  the  inllunt  the  h^nd  Whctt  he  Ini  fired  he  Ihould  call  in  lnv  dog.  ih.!t  lie 
(lops  in  order  to  fire,  h.,>wever  inci  nfideublc  the  time  m.iy  not  have  the  ninrtiflcation  to  fee  g.imc  rife  which 
be,  the  bird  gets  beyond  the  Inc  of  aim,  and  the  (hot  he  cannot  ihoot.  Wlicn  he  ha»  killed  a  bird,  iiidead 
will  mifs  it.  A  fpoillm^n  ought  Uierctore  to  actu-  of  being  aniious  about  picking  it  up,  he  ought  to  fol- 
ftom  has  hand  while  he  is  taking  aim  to  (oUow  the  ob-  Ijw  tlie  reft  of  the  corey  with  his  eye  till  he  fee  them 
jeft.     When  a  hare  runs  in  a  llr.iight  iiue  from  the    fettle. 

Ihooter,  he  Ihould  take  hii  aim  between  the  cars,  other-        Three  fpecies  of  dogi  are  capable  of  receiving  the  Dopifi't 
wife  he  will  run  llie  hazard  cither  ot    miffing,  or  at    proper  inllruction,  and    of  being  trained.       Tlii:("e  arc  for  ir-^rt. 
leall  not  cf  killing  dead,  or  as  it  is  fumctiine;.  called    thelnioidi  pointer,  the  fp.miel,  and  the  rough  pointer. 
J         clein.  The  l.ill  if  a    doj;  with  lonj^  curled  h  .ir,  and  fccms  to 

Tcry  |i»it      A  fowling-piece  fliould  ntt  be  fired  more  than  20    be  a  mixed  biecd  of  the  waterdng  and    the  fpanicl, 

r ihr  piece  or  J5  times  without  being  wj(hcd  ;  a  barrel  when  fi-ul   The  fmooth  pointer  is  aflive  and  livily  enough  in  his 

ibe  kept    nei  her  Ihoots  fo  ready,  i.cr  canif.  tlie  (hot  fo  f..r  as    range,  but  in  gencial  is  proper  only  fur  an  epen  coun- 

;e»nau4     when  clean.     The  Hint,  pan,  and  hammer,  fti. mid    be   try. 

''■  well  wiped  a('ter  each  Ihu.  ;  this  coninbuics  greatly  to        The  greatell  part  of  thefe   dogs  are  afraid  of  water, 

make  ilie  piece  go  ofFquick,  but  then  it  Ih.uld  be  done  brainb  c-,  anJ  tliitkeit ;  but  the  fp  m.cl  and  the  rouj^ii 
with  luch  expedition,  that  the  barrel  may  by  reloaded  pointer  are  ealily  tau|:ht  to  ia';c  the  water,  even  in  cold 
whilll  warm,  for  the  rea.i.ns  we  have  before  adv:inccd.  wetiher,  and  to  ran<;e  the  woods  and  n'ugh  placet  as 
The  flin:  Ihould  be  Ircqucnily  changed,  wii.u  ut  wail-  well  as  the  pl.iin.  Gie»ter  dependence  may  tlicreforc 
ing  until  it  miifes  fin.,  before  a  new  o.  ei^puiin.  Fif-  be  had  on  thefe  two  lall  (pecies  of  dogs  than  on  the 
teen  or  eigh.tcen  (hot  ,  therefore,  (liould  01. ly  be  fiied    fm<>oth  poiaier.  _• 

with  ilie  fame  flint;  ti  e  expence  i>  too   iriHing  to  be  re-        The  education  of  a  pointer  may  commence  when  Le  T>\tt&imi% 
gardcd,  and  by  changing  it  thus  often  much  vexation   is  only  five  or  (Ix  montlis  old.     The  only  leflbns  wliith  f"rir»ininf 
will  be  prevented.  he  can  be  taught  at  Ijiis  lime  are  \.o  fetch  and  carry  ai  y  »!«'""•='• 

A  gun  alio  (hnuld  never  be  fired  witli  the  prime  of  thing  when  delircd  ;  to  come  in  v/lien  he  runs  far  off 
the  ptecedii.g  d.iy  ;  it  may  happen  tJiat  ;>n  olJ  priming  and  to  go  behind  when  he  returns  ;  ufing,  in  the  one 
will  fometimei  go<  If  well,  but  it  will  more  tici|ueiitly  cafe,  tlic  words  ^rr*',  cjwm,  and  in  the  other  baJi  or 
C'  ntraCl  moidure  and  fuze  in  the  firing  ;  then  tde  oh-  Icblnd.  It  is  alio  necelfiry  at  this  period  to  accuilom 
\t(X  will  moll  (T  bably  be  roilfcd,  and  that  becauie  ti.c  him  to  be  tied  up  in  t!ie  kennel  or  ftable ;  but  he  ought 
jg       piece  was  not  frelh  pnmed.  not  at  fiiil  to  be  tied  too  long.     He  (hould  be  let  loofe 

Vhm  wA       P  '   ^^^    '"f"  rmaiion  of    the  young  fpoilfmsn  we    in  the  morning,  and  fiftened    again  in  the  evening, 
wginit'i  fliall  add  a  few  more  general  direfiions.     In  waim  wea-    W  en  a  dog  is  not  early  acciiftorned  to  be  chained,  he 

»l>«  ther  he  ought  to    feek  for  game  in  plains  ana  open   dillurhs  every  perfon  in  the  neighbourhood  by  howling. 

)ughtfor.  grounds,  and  in  cold  weather  he  may  Icarch  1  ttle  hilK    It  is  alfo  of  importance  that  the  pcifon  who  is  to  tiaia 
cxpofcd    to    ihe  fun,   along  hedges  among  heath,    in   liim  Ihould  ^ive  him  his  food. 

Hubbies,  and  in  pallures  where  there  ii  much  furze  and  When  the  dog  has  attained  the  age  of  10  or  12 
fern.  'ITie  morning  is  the  bell  time  of  the  d.iy,  before  months,  he  may  be  carried  into  the  field  to  be  reguhir- 
the  dew  is  exhaled,  and  belote  the  game  ha>  been  di  ly  traine.l.  At  fi  ft  he  may  be  allowed  to  follow  liis 
(lurbed.  Tlie  coi.  ur  of  the  fhoo'.er's  lircU  ought  to  be  own  in  lioation,  and  to  run  after  every  animal  he  fees, 
the  fame  with  that  cf  the  fields  and  tice,  ;  in  liimmer  His  indifcnminatir.g  e.igernefs  will  focn  abate,  and  he 
it  ought  to  be  green,  in  winter  a  ilaik  grey.  He  will  purfue  only  partridges  and  hares.  He  will  fooi 
ought  to  hunt  as  much  as  potlible  with  the  wind,  not  Wecome  tTed  of  following  partridges  in  vain,  and  will 
only  to  prevent  the  game  from  preceiving  theapprrach  content  himfelf alter  having  fiulhcd  them  tc  follow  theiu 
of  him  and  his  dog,  but  alfo  to  enable  the  dog  to  fcent  with  his  eyes.  It  will  be  m.'re  difficult  to  prevent  hiia 
the  game  at  a  greater  dillance.  from  following  hares. 

He  Ihculd  n  ver  be  difcouiaged  from  hunting  and  All  young  dogs  are  apt  to  rakt ;  ihTit  it,  to  hunt 
ranging  l!ie  lame  grt  und  ever  and  over  again,  efpeci-  with  their  noles  clofe  to  the  ground,  to  follow  bird»  ra- 
ally  in  places  covered  willi  heath,  brambles,  high  grafs,  ther  by  the  track  than  by  th;  wind.  But  paitridge* 
or  young  c  pi  ice  wood.  A  haie  or  rabbit  will  Ire-  lie  much  better  to  dogs  that  cw/W  them,  than  to  thof© 
quently  fi.ffei  him  tn  paft  fevcral  times  within  a  lew  that  follow  them  by  the  track.  The  dog  that  winds 
y-rds  of  its  foim  withoi;!  gdt  ng  up.  He  Ihould  be  the  fcent  approaclits  the  birds  by  d.-grec»  and  without 
Hill  nioie  ptunt  w'lcn  he  li  is  marked  partridges  into  dillurbng  them;  but  they  are  imm-diately  alarmrd 
fuch  places,  for  it  <  ften  happen?,  that  after  the  birds  when  they  fee  a  dog  tra  ing  their  footlteps-  When 
have  been  I'prung  many  times,  ihev  lie  fi»  dead  that  )ou  preceive  that  your  doj;  is  committing  this  fault, 
they  will  fuC'er  hin>  almoll  to  tread  upon  them  before  cdl  to  him  in  an  an^rry  tone  he'd  u^  :  he  will  t^en  jjrow 
ll  rv  will  life,  Pb.afants,  quails,  and  woodcocks  do  the  uncafy, and  agitated,  going  fint  to  Jir  one  fide  and  tliea 
feme.  tn  the  other,  until  the  wind   hiings  him   <he  icent  of 

lie  ought  to  look  carefully  about  him,  never  pading  the  birds.  Alter  finding  tbc^jmr  four  or  lii^e  timet  ia 
a  bulb  or  tuft  ot  gras  without  examination;  but  he  this  way,  he  will  take  the  wind  o:  liimfelf,  and  hunt 
ought  n'  ver  to  ftiike  iliem  with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  with  his  nofe  high.  II  it  be  dilliculc  to  correfl  this 
for  ii  will  I.  o'ei  his  wadding.  He  who  patiently  beats  fault,  it  will  be  neced'ary  to  put  the  fiuxtl*  frg  upon 
and  ranges  his  ground  o»«t  again,  withoot  being  dif-  him.  This  is  of  very  fimole  coaltraflion,  conlifting 
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Shoctmg.  only  of  :i  piece  of  oak  or  deal  iiicl.  bo;'.rJ,  one  foot  in  corred  him;  anJ  if  he  continues  to  do  lb,  you  tnuil  return  it>ootiiig. 

^■""^''"'^  length,  aiu!  :iii  inch  and  a  hall"  in  b'-e.idUj,  tMpcring  a  to  ilie  iricd  bieaj  ;  but  this  is  leldom  ncceli'ary.                 ^—^^ 

little  to  one  end  ;  at  ilv:  broader  end  arc  two  hoks  run  Wiien  the  dog  has  learned  by  this  lUo   of  the   bread 

ning  long'tudinally,thiough  which  tl'.ecol'ar  of  t!ie  dog  to  take  heed,  he  may  be  carrii;d  to  the  fields  with  ihe 

is  put,  and  the    whole  is  buckled  round  his  neck  ;  tlie  iralh-cord  dragging  on  the  ground.     When  he  fprings 

piece  of  wood  being  projected  beyor.d  his  nofc,  is  then  birds  for  the  tirll  time,  if  lie  runs  after  them  cr  barks, 

faftened  with  a  piece  of  leaihcr  thong  to  his  under  jaw.  check  liim  by  calling  out  to  him,  t:ile-hccJ.     If  he  point 

By  this  means  the  peg  advancing  ftven  or  eight  inches  properly,  carefs  him  ;  but    you  ought  never  to  hunt 

beyond  h.is  fnout,  thedcg  is  prevented  from  putting  his  wit'.iont  the  cord  until  he  point  llaufich.                                 15 

nofe  ti>  the  ground  and  raking.  If  the  dog  runs  alter  Iheep,  and  it  be  difficult  to  cure  And  prf- 

As  foon  a5  the  young  dog'^knows  his  game  you  muH  him,  couple  him  with  a  ram,  and  then  whip  the  dog  as  viiitin};  hii 
bring  him  under  ccmi)letcfubj:(ftion.    If  he  is  traflable,  long  as  you  can  follow  him.     His  crie-.  will  at  ti^il  j^"",J"^ '^  * 
this  will  be  eafy  ;  but  if  he  is  llubborn,  it  will  be  necef-  alarm  the  ram  ;  he  will  run  wiih  a'l  his  fj^ed,  and  drag 
lary  to  ufe  the  tralh  cord,  which  is  a  lope  or  cord  of  tiie  dog  along  with  him  ;  but  he  will  at  length  tike 
20  or  25  fathoms  in  length  falleucd  to  hi»  coU.ir.     If  courage,  turn  upon  the  dog,  and  butt  him  feverely  witii 
he  rtfufe   to  come  back  when  c.illed  upon,  you  mnrt  hiJiorns.     Wlien  you  think  the  dog  li  fulhciently  chaf- 
check  him  fmai  tly  with  the  cord,  wh.ich  will  often  bring  tikd,  untie  him  :  he  will  never  run  at  flieep  again. 
Llm  ui)on  his  haunches.     But  be  lure  you  never  call  to  Havii-g  now  given  a  few  general  nUhu^iiuns  con- 
liimcxcept  when  you  are  within  reach  of  the  cord.  Af-  cerning  tiie  bell  method  of  tr.tining  pointers,  we  (liall 
tet  repeating  this  ftveral    times   he  will    not    fail  to  fiibjoin  a  few  obfervali ons  refpeiting  the  moft  commcu 
corrie  back  when  called  ;  he  ought  then  to  be  carelfcd,  fpecies  of  game,  the  partridge,  pheafant,  groufe,\vood- 
and  a  bit  of  bread  Ihould  be  given  him.    He  ought  now  cock,  fnipe,  and  wild  duck.                                                           j» 
conllantly  to  be  tied  up,  and  never  unchained,  except  Partridges  pair  in  the  fpring,  and  lay  their  eggs  (ge-  Obfirvj- 
when  you  give  him  his  food,  and  even  then  only  when  ncrally  from  15  to  20)  during  May  and  part  of  June,  t'""*  ton- 
he  has  done  fomcthing  to  deferve  it.  The  young  begin  to  fly  about  the  end  of  June,  and  their  "^""i'lg'j 

The  next   Itep  will   be  to  ihiow  down  a  piece    of  plumage  is  complete  in  the  beginning  of  Odober.     The 

biead  on  the  ground,  at  the  fame  moment  taking  hold  male  has   a  confpicu'.  us  hoifelaoe  upon  his  breaft,  and 

of  the  dog  by  the  collar,  calling  out  to  him,  "  take  an  obcofe  fpur  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  leg,  which   di- 

lieed, foftly."     After  having  lu-ld  him  in  this  manner  ftinguilhes  him  from  the  female.     Pie  is  alio  rather  lar- 

Jbr  fome  fpace  of  time,  fiv  to  him,   "feize — lay  hold."  ger. 

If.  he  is  impatient  to  lay  hold  of  the  piece  of  bread  be-  When  a  fportfman  is  fliooting  in  a  country  where 

fore  the  fignal  is  given,  correct  him  gently  with  a  fmall  the  birds  are  thin,  and  he  no  longer  choofes  to  range 

whip.     Repeat  this  leUon  until  he  "  takes  heed"  well,  tlie   field  for  the  bare  chance  of  meeting  with  them, 

and  no  longer  requires  to  be  held  fall  to  prevent  him  the  following  method  will  ihow  him  where  to  find  them 

from  laying  hold  of  the  bread.      When  he  is  well  ac-  on  another  day.     In  the  evening,  from  fun-fet  to  night- 

cuflomed  to  this  manege,  turn  the  bread  with  a  ftick,  fall,  he  ihould  poft  himl'elf  in  a  field,  at   the  foot  of  a 

holding  it  in  the  manner  you  do  a  fowling-piece,  and  tree  or  a  bulh,  and  there  wait  until  the  partridges  begin 

having  done  fo,  cry  fihi.     Never  fufler  the  dog  to  eat  to   callorjuck,   which  they  always  do  a:  that  time; 

either  in  the  houle   or  field  without  having  firll  made  not  only  lor  the  purpofe  of  drawing  together  when  fc- 

him  take  heed  in  this  manner.  paratcd,  but  alfo  when  the  birds  compufmg  the  covey 

Then,  in  order  to  apply  this  lelTon  to  the  game,  fry  are  not  difperfed.     After  calling   in  this  manner  for 

fmall  pieces  of  bread  in  hogs  lard,  with  the  dung  of  par-  fome  little  fpace  of  time,  the  partridges  will  take  to 

tridge  ;  take  thefe  in  a  linen  bag  into  the  fields,  Ihib-  flight;  then,  if  he  mark  the  place  where  they  alight, 

hies,  ploughed  grounds,  and  paflures,  and  there  put  the  he  may  be  afilired  they  will  He  there  the  whole  night, 

pieces  in  feveral  different  places,  marking  the  fpots  with  unlefs  dillurbcd.     Let  him  return  to  the  fame  poll  the 

little    cleft   pickets  of  wood,  which   will  be  rendered  next  morning  by  break  of  day,  and  there  watch  a  while  ; 

more  diftmguilhable  by  putting  pieces  of  card  in  the  being  careful  to  keep  his  dog  in  a  llring,  if  he  is  not 

nicks.     This  being  done,  caft  off  the  dog  and  condudl  under  perfed  command. 

him  to  thefe  places,  always  hunting  in  the  wind.     After  As   foon  as  the  dawn  begins  to  peep,  the  partridges 

he  has  caught  the  fcent  ot  the  bread,  if  he  approaches  will  begin  to  call,  and  foon  afterwards  will  perform  the 

too  near,  and  feems  eager  to  fall  uiion  it,  cry  to  him  in  fame    manoeuvre    as  on  the  preceding  evening  ;  that 

a  mewacing  tone,  "take  heed;"  and  if  he  does  not  Hop  is,  after  having  called    a  while,  they  will  take  their 

immediately,  corred  him  with  a    whip.     He  will  foon  flight,  and  will  moR  commonly  fettle  at  a  little  dilVance. 

comprehend  what  is  required  of  hira,  and  will  Hand.  There  in  a  few  minutes  they  will  call  again,  a;)d  fomc- 

At  the  next  lellun,  take  your  gun  charged  only  with  times  take  a  fecond  flight,  but  that  will  be  to  no  great 

nowdei,  walk  gently  round  the  piece  of  bread  once  or  diftance.     Then  as  foon  as  tlie  fun  is  lifen,  and  the 

twice,  and  fire  inftead  of  cryingytvif.     The  next  time  of  fportfman  can  fee  to  lhoot,he  may  caft  offliis  dog  and 

jjradifing  this  lelfon,  walk  round  the  bread  four  or  five  purfue  them.                                                                                    „^ 

times,  but  in  a  greater  circle  tlian  before,  and  continue  to  The  pher.fant  is  of  the  fize  of  a  common  dunghill  phcifunt. 

do  this,  until  the  dog  is   conquered  of  his  impatience,  cock,  and  lays  its  eggs  genci-ally  in  the  woods,  the 

and  will  ftand  without  moving  until  the  lignal  is  given  number  of  which  is  10  or  1 2. 

him.    When  he  keeps  his  point  well,  and    ftands  fteady  Pheafants  are  accounted  ftupid  birds  ;  for  when  they 

)nthislefl"on,you  may  carry  him  to  the  birds;  if  he  runs  are  furprifed  they  will  frequently  fquat  down  like  a  rab- 

iB  upon  them,  or  barks  when  they  fpring  up,  you  muft  bit,  fuppoling  theinfclves  to  be  in  fafety  as  foon  as  their 

heads 
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flinoting.  beads  are  concealed  ;  and  in  this  wiy  iluy  will  T  mc- 
"'"'''*' limes  fuller  thenifeves  to  be  kiP.ird  With  a  (lick.  Tlicy 
love  luw  and  niuilt  placet,  and  haunt  the  cd^cs  of  thole 
poi.U  vrhich  arefoun^:  in  woods,  as  well  a-,  tlic  hij;li  grxfs 
of  marllies  that  arc  near  at  hand  ;  aud  above  all,  places 
where  there  are  cliimp»  of  alJtrs. 

GrSufe,  or  niuir-j^ame,  are  found  in  W.Jcs,  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  and  in  great  abundance 
in  Scotland.  The  chietly  iidutiit  thofc  mnintains  and 
muirs  which  are  covered  with  heath,  and  fJdom  dc- 
fcend  to  ili^  low  grounds.  They  fly  in  companies  tf 
four  or  five  braces,  and  love  to  ticquent  molly  places, 
p.irticularly  in  the  middle  of  the  day  or  when  the  wea- 
ther is  w.«rni.  In  purfuiiij;  lhi>  g:ime,  when  the  pointer 
iet5,and  tlie  iportiman  perceives  llie  birds  running  wiili 
their  headi  crc(fl,  he  mult  run  after  them  as  fall  as  he 
can,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  get  near  enough  to  Ihoot 
whin  ihcy  rife  upon  the  wing  ;  for  he  may  be  pretty 
certain  they  will  not  lie  well  that  day.  As  thefe  birds 
are  apt  to  grow  foon  putrid,  they  ought  to  be  drawn 
carefully  the  inilant  they  arc  (hot  and  Uufil-d  with  any 
hcatli,  and  if  the  leathers  happen  to  be  wetted  they  mull 
be  wiped  dry. 

I'he  •uooJicci,  is  a  Uird  of  palF.igc  ;  it  comm:  nly  gees 
(buth^ard  about  the  i.ndiif  Octobcr.and  remains  untiithe 
tnidJle  of  March.    \\  undcocks  arc  fattell  in  December 
and  January,  but  from  the  end  of  February  they  arc  lean. 
At  their  arrival  they  drop  anywhere,  but  afterward*  take 
up  their  relidence  in  copfct  of  nine  or  ten  years  growth. 
They  feldom,  however,  ftay  in  one  place  longer  than  1 2 
or  15  days.     During  thcday  Uiey  remain  in  thofe  p.-irts 
of  the  woods  where  there  are  void  fpaces  or  glades, 
pickingup  eartli-wormsand  grubs  from  the  fallen  leaves. 
In  the  evening  they  go  to  drink  and  wafh  their  bills  at 
pools  ai^d  fpring?,  alter  which  they  repair  to  the  open 
fields  and  meadows  for  tlic  night.      It   is  remarkable, 
that  when  a  woodcock  fprings  frora  a  wood  to  go  into 
the  open  country,  he  always  endeavours  to  find  fome 
glade  or  opening,  which  he  follows  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  wood.     At  his  return  he  purfues  tJie    fame  path  a 
good  way,  and  then  turns  to  the  right  or  left  oppolitc 
to  fome  glade,  in  order  to  drop  into  a  thick  part  of  the 
wood,  where  be  may  be  flickered  from  the  wind.     He 
may  therefore  be  watched  with  advantage  in  ihefc  nar- 
row paifes  and  little  alleys  on  the  edges  (if  woods  which 
lead  to  a  pool  or  fpring,  or  he  may  be  w;(tched  in  the 
dulk  of  the  evening  near  the  pools  which  he  frequents. 

The  Jhi/^e  is  a  bird  of  palfage  as  well  as  the  wood- 
cock. This  bird  is  fcarcely  worth  ihooting  till  the 
froft  commences.  In  the  racjuh  of  November  they  be- 
gin to  grow  fat.  Snipes,  like  woodcocks,  frequert 
iprings,  .bogs,  and  marlby  places,  and  generally  fly 
agaitifl  the  wind.  The  llant  and  crofs  ihots  are  rather 
difficult,  as  the  birds  are  fmall  and  fly  very  ((uickly. 
The  fpoitfman  ought  to  look  for  them  in  the  direflion 
of  the  wind  ;  bccaufe  then  they  will  fly  towards  him, 
»Dd  prefent  a  fairer  mark. 
,,*'    .        The  'ujitd  Juik  is  alio  a   bird  of  pafiaze,  and  arrives 

lid  il'j;*.  1  o       1.      ,  1  1  **  .        .  , 

here  in  great  nocks  trom  the  nortliern  countries  in  the 
beginning  of  winter.  Still,  however,  a  great  many  re- 
niaiu  in  our  marlhes  and  fens  during  the  whole  year, 
ui]d  breed. 

The  wild  duck  differs  little  in  plumage  from  the  l.troc 
duck,  but  it  eafily  diftineuiflicd  by  its  fize,  which  is 
Icfs  ;  by  the  neck,  which  is  more  flendcr ;  by  the  foot, 
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which  isfmallw  ■,\y<  ihc  nails,  whieii  are  more  b'lcl.  ;  flioM.-- 
and  above  all.  by  t)is  web  of  the  foot,  *1jich  is  milch 
hi-.cr  and  f  Iter  to  the  touch.  '•    ' 

In  the  fummer  k.xCon,  when  it  i«  known  Out  a  tean  "^  ''  ^^ 
r.f  youn^  docks  are  in  a  p.irticnl,ir  piece  of  •  •  ( 

juil  begi  ir.ing  to  fly,  the  fponfmm  is  lure  •  •:, 

early  in  the  mornin-   •  ••' 
and  amcngfl  the  1  :  .] 

n;ar  to  tjiem  :  it  is  uiujI  alij  to  lind  iiitm  iit  tiiole  pi.i 
ces  at  noon. 

In  tbe  beginning  of  autumn  almoil  every  prol  is  f,  c. 
qucnteJ  by  teams  cf  wild  ducks,  which  remain  there 
during  the  day,  concealed  in  the  niflies.  If  thcfe  poo', 
are  ot  (mall  extent,  two  lliwteis,  by  going  rnc  on  each 
hdo,  making  a  noifo,  and  throwing  ftoiies  into  the  ruflit s. 
Will  make  them  fly  up;  and  they  will  iu  this  way  ftf. 
quentlygct  (h.-ts,  efpecially  if  the  pool  is  not  broad, 
and  contraifls  at  one  end.  But  the  furcQ  and  mod  fuc- 
celslul  w.iy,  is  to  launch  a  fmall  boat  or  tiow  on  tl:e 
pool,  and  to  iraverfc  the  rulhcs  by  the  openings  which 
are  tound  ;  at  the  lame  time  making  as  lit'le  nnife  as 
polCblc.  In  this  manner  the  ducks  will  fuller  the  fporti  - 
meti  to  come  liiflicicntly  near  them  to  Ikoot  flying  ;  and 
itotten  happens  that  the  ducks,  after  having  flown  up. 
ooly  make  a  circuit,  return  in  a  little  time,  and  again 
alight  upon  the  pool.  Then  the  Iportfnien  endeavour 
a  lecond  time  to  come  near  them.  If  feveral  (hoot- 
ers are  in  company,  they  fliould  divide,  two  fhould 
go  in  the  boat,  whilft  the  others  fpread  themfelves  a- 
bout  the  edge  of  the  pool,  in  order  to  (hoot  the  ducks 
in  their  flight.  In  pools  which  will  not  admit  a  trow, 
water  fpaniels  are  ablblutcly  necelTary  for  this  fport. 

In  winter  they  may  be  found  on  the  margins  of  little 
pools ;  and  when  pools  and  rivers  are  frozen  up,  they 
murt  be  watched  for  in  places  where  there  are  fprings 
and  waters  which  do  not  freeze.  The  (port  is  thoi 
much  more  certain,  bccaufe  the  ducks  are  confined  t'« 
thefe  places  in  order  to  procure  aquatic  herbs,  whidi 
are  almoft  their  only  food  at  this  period. 

SHOP-LIFTERS,  are  thofe  that  fteal  goods  privately 
out  of  Ihops  ;  wliich,  being  to  tlic  value  of  js.  though 
no  perfon  be  in  the  (hop,  is  felony  without  the  benefit 
of  clergy  by  the  10  and  1 1  W.  III.  c.  2;. 

SHORE,  a  place  walhed  by  the  fea,  or  by  fome  larsre 
liver.  * 

Count  Marfigli  divides  the  fca-fhore  into  three  por- 
tions  :  the  fira  of  which  is  th.it  track  of  land  which  the 
fea  jult  reaches  in  ftorms  and  high  tides,  but  which  it 
never  covers ;  the  fecond  part  of  the  (ioreis  that  which 
is  covered  in  high  tides  and  llorm^  but  is  dry  at  other 
limes  ;and  tlie  third  is  the  defcent  from  this,  which  is 
always  covered  with  water. 

The  firll  part  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  continent, 
and  fullers  no  alteration  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fea,  except  that  it  is  rendered  fit  for  the  g;owtIi  cf  fome 
plants,  and  wholly  uniit  for  that  of  others,  by  the  faline 
llearas  and  impregnations  :  and  it  is  fcarcc  to  be  con- 
ceived by  any,  but  thole  who  have  oblcrved  it,  how  far 
on  land  tlic  eiTeifls  of  the  fea  reach,  fo  as  to  make  the 
earth  proper  lor  plants  which  will  not  grow  without 
this  influence;  there  being  feveral  plants  frequently 
found  on  high  hills  and  dry  plJce^,  at  three,  four,  and 
more  miles  (rom  tlie  fea,  which  yet  would  not  grow  un- 
lefs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  nor  will  ever  be  found 
elfewhcrc. 

3  K  a  The 
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The  fcona  lurt  or  portion  of  iliJ  fli^re  is  mnch  the  ufual  couifc  of  educaiion,  and  took  his  mafter's  de- 

more  afFc^cd  by  ihc  fea  than  <he  iVrmer,  being  frc-  grec  w.th  great  applaulc. 

micntly  wallwd  .mJ  beaten  by  it.  Itspr.duaions  a,e  ren-  By  h.s  rnenas  he  vva.  .mended  for  the  church  ;  but 
de,ed  alt  by  the  water,  and  it  is  covered  with  land,  or  after  attending  a  courle  of  theolog,c.l  caures  h.s  m,nd 
t^-hlh"  fragments  of  (h.lU  in  form  of  fan  J,  and  in  f.me  revoltc  d  Iron,  a  profeffion  wh.d,  he  thouglu  hale  fu.t- 
places  with  a^artarous  matter  depofited  from  the  w,.ter  ,  ed  ,o  h.s  ...lents  ;  and  he  devoted  h.s  whole  ,. me  t.  ma- 
he  colour  of  this  wh.le  extent  of  grmnd  is  ndially  thematical  and  mechanical  pur  ,„ts.  He  had  been  for- 
rlnltv  and  dull  efpcci.dly  where  there  are  rocks  and  tunaie  cnou.yh  to  have  the  celebrated  M'Launn  forhis 
dulk>   anJ  iluu,  eipcu.ii.y  wi.   ^           _  preceptor,  who  basins  foon  difcovered  the  bent  of  his 


Sliort. 


(tones,  and  thefe  C'vercd  with  a  flimy  matter 

The  third  part  o(  the  (hore  is  more  afteflcd  by  tli: 
fea  than  either  of  the  otheis  ;  and  is  covered  with  an 
uniform  crul\  of  the  true  nature  of  the  bottom  of  the 
i"c.«,  except  that  plants  and  a.iimals  have  their  lefidence 
in  it,  and  the  decayed  parts  of  thefe  alter  .t  a  little. 

SHORE  (Jane),  the  celebrated  concubine  of  the 
licentious  king  Edward  IV.  was  the  wife  of  Mr  Mat- 
thew Sht.re,  a  j;oldfmith  in  Lombard  ftreet,  London. 
Kings  are  feldom  unuiccefsful  in  their  amorous  purluits; 


};enius,  and  made  a  proper  ellimate  of  the  extent  of  his 
capacity,  encouraged  him  to  profecute  thofe  Uudies  in 
which  nature  had  qualified  him  to  make  the  greaieft  fi- 
gure. Under  the  eye  of  that  eminent  mailer,  he  began 
in  1732  to  con!tru<fl  Gregorian  telefcopes  ;  and,  as  the 
pioteifer  obferved  in  a  letter  toDr  Jurin,"  by  taking 
cared  the  figure  of  his  fpecula,  he  was  enabled  to  give 
them  larger  apertures,  and  to  carry  them  to  greater 
pericclion,  than  had  ever  been  done  before  him."     See 


therefore  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  M.S  Shore's  Optics,  no  97)  „  ^  ,  t  ^ 
emovmVfrom  Lombard-llreet  to  Ih.ne  at  court  as  the  In  the  year  ,  736  Mr  Short  was  died  to  London,  at 
ro?aSuri:e.  Hiftori.tns  reprefent  her  as  extremely  the  defire  of  Queen  carohne  to  g.ve  .nllrua.ons  .n  ma- 
be  iut\.l,  remarkably  cheerfuU  and  of  moll  uncomm^.n  ,hem..t.cstoW,lliamdukeofCumberl.o.d;andimniedi- 
rene  ofU  The  king,  it  is  faid,  was  no  lefs  captivated  ately  on  h  .appointment  to  that  very  honourable  oflice, 
widhrtmper  than  with  her  perfon  :  fhe  never  made  he  was  eka.d  a  fel  ow  of  the  r„yal  society,  and  patro. 
^l-e  of  her  Tnrtuence  over  him  to  the  prejudice  of  any  nifed  by  the  ea,U  .  f  A.ouon  and  Mace  esfie  d.  In  the 
afon-  and  if  ever  fhe  importuned  him,  it  was  in  fa-  y.ur  .739  he  icc  mpa.nej  he  former  of  thofe  ,  oble 
i^o  rof  the  unfortunate.  After  the  death  of  Edward,  lords  to  the  O,  kney  .fle<,  where  he  w.s  employed  iii 
rafaS  d  heS  tfthe  lord  HalHngs  ;  and  when  aujuRing  the  geography  .f  hat  part  ot  Scotland  :  and 
Richard  III.  cutoff  that  nobleman  as  an  obltacle  to  happy  it  was  for  h,m  that  he  vvasfo  employed,  as  he 
W  ambitious  fchemes,  Jane  Shore  was  arretted  as  an  might  otherw,fe  have  been  mvolved  in  a  icufBe  which 
the  ridiculous  accufatlon  of  witchcraft,  took  place  between  the  retainers  of  S.r  James  Stewart 


accomplice,  on  ..._ 

Tliis,  however,  terminated  only  in  a  public  penance  j 
excepting  that  Richard  rifled  her  of  all  her  little  pro- 
perty :  but  whatever  feverily  might  have  been  exercifed 
Towards  her,  it  appears  that  ll.e  was  alive  though  fuf- 
ficiently  wretched,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  \  ill. 
when  Sir  Thomas  More  faw  her  poor,  old,  and  fiinvel- 
led,  without  the  leafl  trace  of  her  former  beauty.  Mr 
Rowe,  in  his  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore,  has  adopted  the 
popular  ftory  rehlted  in  the  old  hillorical  ballad,  of  her 
periniin-T  by  hunger  in  a  ditch  where  Shoreditch  now 
ftands.  But  Stow  affures  us  that  ilrect  was  lo  named 
before  her  time. 

SHORL.     See  Schorl. 

SHORLING  and  Morling,  are  words  to  dillin- 
•uifh  fells  of  iheep  ;  J^orlwg  being  the  fells  after  tlie 
fleeces  are  lliorn  off  the  llieep's  back;  and  mon';;;^,the 
fells  flead  off  after  they  die  or  are   killed.       In  lome 


of  Barra  and  the  attendants  of  the  earl,  in  which  fume 
of  the  latter  were  dangeroufly  wouHded. 

Mr  Short  having  returned  to  London,  and  finally 
cllablilhed  himfelf  there  in  the  line  of  his  profeffion.  was 
in  174?  employed  by  lord  Thomas  Spencer  to  make 
for  him  a  refledlor  of  twelve  feet  focus,  for  which  he 
received  600  guineas.  He  made feveral  other  telefcopes 
of  the  fame  focal  diftance  with  greater  improvements 
and  higher  magnifiers  ;and  in  1752  finillied  one  for  the 
king  of  Spain,  for  which,  with  its  whole  apparatus,  he 
received  1200 1.  This  was  the  noblell  inllrument  of  the 
kind  that  had  then  been  conftruifled,  and  perhaps  it  has 
never  yet  been  furpafied  except  by  the  allonilhing  re- 
fl:(51orsof  Herfchel.     See  Telescope. 

Mr  Short  was  wont  to  vifit  the  place  of  his  nativity 
once  every  two  or  three  years  during  his  refidence  in 
London,  .-ind  in  1 766  he  vifited  it  for  the  lall  time.    Oa 


parts  of  England  thev  nnderlland  by  a>r/m,",  a  Iheep  theistli  of  June  1768  he  died,  after  a  very  fhort  ill- 

^hofe  fleece  is  fhorn  off ;  and  by  a  mor/in^,  a  fheep  that  nets,  at  New.ngton  Butts,  near  London,  of  a  mortifica-. 

J."  '^  tion  in  his  bowels,  and  was  buried  en  the   22doftne 

SHORT  (Tames)   an  eminent  optician,  was  born  in  fame  month,  having  completed,  within  a  lew  days,  his 

Edinburgh  on  the  lot'h  of  June,  O  S.  in  the  year  17.0.  fifty-eighth  year.     He  lelt  a  fortune  of  about  20,oool. 

At  ten  vears  of  age,  having  loll  his  father  and  mother,  ot  which  15,0(30  1.  was   bequeathed  to  two  nephews, 

and  being  left  int.  Hate  of  indigence,  he  was  received  and  the  reft  in  legaces  toh.s  friends      In  gratitude  for 

intoHeHot's  Hofpital,   (fee  Bn^.c.s.RaH  Pull.c  Bu.U-  the   teady  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  he  left  to 

n°  16  )    where  he  foon  d.fplayed  his  mechanical  h.s  daughter  the  Lady  Mary  Douglas,  afterwards  coun- 


,.erius  in  conilruai  -g,  for  himfelf,  little  chefts,  book-  tefs  oi  Aboyne   loool.  and  the  reverfion  of  his  fortune, 

cafes   and  other  conveniences,  witli  fuch  tools  as  fell  in  fhould  h.s  nephews  d.e  without  ilfue  ;  but  this   rever- 

i-    wav       At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  removed  from  fionary  legacy  the  lady,  at  the  delire  of  her  fatlier,  ge- 

the  Hofpital  to  the  High   School,  where  he  fhowed  a  ncroufly  relincjuifhed  by  a  deed  m  favour  ot  Mr  Short's 

.onffderable  tafte  for  clalfical  literature,  and  generally  brother  Mr     Ihomas    Short    and  h.s  ch.ldren.      Mr 

W  at  the  head  of  his  forms.      In  the  year  1726  he  Short's  em.nence  as  an  art.ll  is  imiverfally  known,  and 

tas  eui'red  into  the  univcrJUy,  where  he  paffed  tkrough  we  have  often  heard  h.m  fpoken  of  by  thofe  who  had 
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known  h!m  from  his  youth,  as  a  man  cf  \iitue  aud  ot 
very  amUMe  manners. 
^       Suof.T-h'anii  l/riiing.     See  SriNocRAf  hv. 

SHOxr-jjinlfJ,  in  ihe  manege.  A  liorle  is  laid  to  be 
flioil-jointcil  tliat  has  a  Ihoit  p.illern  ;  when  th:s  joint, 
or  tlic  paAcrnis  too  lliort,  the  horfe  h  {\ihjeH  tti  have 
lii^  fore  legs  l'ri>in  the  Liiet  to  die  cornel  all  in  a  (Iraijjht 
line.  Commonly  your  fhurt  joiiitcil  horfcs  Jo  not  ma- 
nege fo  well  as  tlic  loni;  jointed  ;  but  out  of  the  mar.cge 
the  niortji^inted  are  the  bell  for  travel  or  f.itiguc. 

SuoRr-Si^hieJitf/t,  a  certain  defefl  in  vilion,  by  wliich 
objecS^  cannot  be  dillindly  leen  unlefs  they  are  very 
near  the  eye.     See  Optics,  n"  155. 

SHORTFORD,  <\.  d.  /ore-clofe,  an  ancient  cudom 
in  the  city  of  Lxcter,  when  the  lord  of  the  fee  cannot 
be  anfwireJ  rent  due  to  him  out  of  his  tenement,  and 
no  dilUefs  can  be  levied  for  the  fame.  The  lord  is  then 
to  come  to  the  tenement,  and  there  take  a  (lone,  or 
fome  other  dead  thing  off  the  tenement,  and  bring  it 
before  the  mayor  and  bailiff,  and  this  he  mull  do  fevcn 
(|Uarter  days  fucceffivcly  ;  and  if  on  the  fevcnth  quarter 
day  the  lurd  is  notfatibKed  of  his  rent  and  arrears,  then 
the  tenement  ili.illbe  adjudged  to  the  lord  to  hold  the 
fame  a  yeiranJ  a  day  ;  and  forthwith  proclamation  is 
to  be  made  in  the  court,  that  if  any  man  claims  any 
title  to  the  faid  tenement,  he  mud  appear  wiUiin  the 
year  nnJ  day  next  I'ollowinj^,  andfatisfy  the  lord  of  the 
faid  rent  and  arrears  :  but  if  no  appearance  be  made, 
and  the  rent  not  p.^id,  the  li<rd  oimes  again  to  the 
court,  and  prays  that,  according  t'>  ilie  cull'm,  the 
faid  tenement  be  adjudged  to  him  in  his  demefne  as 
of  fee,  which  is  done  accordingly,  fo  that  the  lord  haih 
from  thencefoiih  the  faid  lencnient,  with  the  appurte- 
pances  to  him  aaJ  his  heirs. 

SHOT  a  denomination  given  to  all  forts  nf  balls  for 
fiie-arms ;  thofe  for  cannon  b.ing  of  iron,  and  thole  for 
guns,  pillol^,  fee.  of  lead.     See  Shooting. 

C'fl/f  5Hor  formeily  conlirted  of  all  kinds  of  old  iron, 
nails,  mulkct-balls,  ({■  nes  3cc.  ul'cd  as  above. 

Shot  if  a  cable,  on  Ihip-board,  is  the  fplicing  of  two 
cables  together,  that  a  Ihip  may  ridefafe  in  deep  waters 
and  ingicat  roads  ;  for  a  (hip  will  ride  eaficr  by  one  (hot 
of  a  c*ble,  than  by  three  Ihort  cables  out  ahead. 

Cr.i^e  Shot.     See  GujH-k  Shit. 

Patent  miltti!  Shot  is  thus  made  :  Sheets  of  lead, 
whofe  thicknefs  correfponds  with  tlie  fize  of  tlie  (hot 
required,  are  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  or  cubes,  of  the 
form  ol  a  die.  A  great  quantity  of  thefe  little  cubes 
aie  put  put  into  a  large  hollow  iron  cylinder,  which 
is  mounted  horizontally  .nnd  turned  by  a  winch  ;  when 
by  their  friiftion  againll  one  another  and  againd  the 
fides  of  tlie  cylinder,  tliey  are  rendered  perfeflly  round 
and  very  fmooth.  The  other  patent  (hot  is  cafl  in 
moulds,  in  the  fame  way  a;  bullets  arc. 

SHOT-F/a^on,  a  fort  of  flaggon  fomewhat  bit^ger  than 
ordinary,  which  in  fome  counties,  pirticulatly  Derhy- 
(hire,  it  isthecullom  for  the  holl  tu  forte  his  gueiU  in, 
alter  they  have  drank  above  a  (liiUing. 

Small  Shot,  or  that  ufed  for  fowling,  (hould  be  well 
fired,  and  of  a  moderate  bignefs  :  for  (hould  it  be  too 
great,  then  it  flies  thin,  and  fcatters  too  much  ;  or  if 
too  linall,  then  it  hath  not  weight  and  fticnRih  to  pe- 
netrate far,  and  the  bird  is  apt  to  fly  away  with  it.  In 
Older,  lliercfcre,  to  have  it  fuiutlc  to  ll.c  ccca.*ion,  it 
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not  being  aUvays  to  1 1  had  in  every  place  fit  for  t.t  cur- 
j.ofr,  we  (hall  fet  down  the  true  method  nf  making  all 
Ions  iii.d  Uic\  under  ihc  lume  cf  nntJf»:  lis  prin- 
ippal  g«>od  properties  arc  to  be  round  and  fclid. 

'JaU  any  qui.ntity  tf  lead  )ou  think  fit,  and  mtlt  it 
down  in  an  iron  vtljel  ;  and  as  it  meUs  keep  it  llirrine 
With  an  iron  ladlr,  (liimniing  off  all  impurities  whatfo- 
ovei  ihat  may  arifc  at  the  top  :  when  it  begin;,  to  look 
of  a  grccnilh  col  mr,  drew  on  it  as  much  Burijiigmcmum 
or  yellow  opimciit,  finely  powdered,  as  will  lie  on  4  ftiil. 
ling  to  every  12  or  14  pound  of  lead  ;  Uien  airrinff 
lliern  together,  the  or.iiment  will  flame. 

The  ladle  (hould  have  a  notch  on  one  fide  of  the 
bum,  tor  more  eahly  pouring  out  the  lead  ;  the  ladle 
mud  remain  in  the  melted  lead,  that  its  heat  may  be  the 
lame  with  that  of  the  lead,  to  prevent  inconvenience* 
which  otherwifc  might  happen  by  its  being  cith.r  too 
hot  or  too  cold  :  then,  to  try  your  lead,  drop  a  little  of 
It  into  water,  and  if  the  drops  prove  round,  then  the 
lead  is  of  a  proper  heat ;  if  other  wife,  and  the  (hot  have 
tails,  then  add  more  orpiment  to  increafe  the  heat,  till 
it  be  found  fufficient. 
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Then  take  a  plate  of  copper,  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
iremhcr,  which  mud  be  made  with  a  hollowm-fs  in  the 
middle,  about  three  inches  compafs,  within  which  muft 
be  bored  about  40  lioles  according  to  the  lize  of  il»e 
(hot  which  you  intend  to  cad  :  the  hollow  be  tiom  (hould 
be  thin;  but  the  thicker  the  brim,  the  better  it  will  re- 
tain tlic  heat.  Place  this  plate  on  a  frame  of  ir^n,  over 
a  tub  or  ve(rel  of  water,  about  four  inches  from  the  wa- 
ter, and  fpread  barning  coals  on  the  plate,  to  keep  the 
lead  melted  upon  it :  then  take  fome  lead  and  j)our  it 
gently  on  the  coals  on  the  plate,  and  it  will  make  its 
way  through  the  holes  into  tlie  water,  and  furm  itfelf 
into  (hot ;  do  this  till  all  your  lead  be  run  through 
the  holes  of  the  plate  taking  care,  by  keeping  your 
cods  alive,  that  the  lead  do  not  cool,  and  fo  (lop  up  the 
h'les. 

While  you  are  cading  in  this  manner,  another  perfon 
with  another  ladle  may  catch  fome  of  the  (liot,  placing 
the  ladle  four  or  five  inches  underneath  the  plate  in  the 
water,  by  which  means  you  will  fee  if  they  are  defec 
live,  and  rcftify  them. 

Your  chief  care  is  to  keep  the  lead  in  a  juft  degree 
of  heat,  that  it  be  not  fo  cold  as  to  flop  up  the  hole* 
in  your  plate,  nor  lo  h.  i  as  to  caufe  the  fliot  to  crack  : 
to  rtmedy  the  heat,  you  mud  refrain  working  till  it  is 
of  a  proper  coclncfs  ;  and  to  remedy  the  coolneA  of  your 
lead  and  plate,  you  mud  blow  ycur  fire  ;  obferring,  that 
the  cooler  your  lead  is,  tlie  larger  vill  be  your  (hot  jas 
the  hotter  it  is,  the  fmaller  they  will  be. 

Alter  you  have  done  cading,  take  them  out  of  the 
water,  and  dry  thim  over  the  fire  with  a  gentle  heat, 
ftirring  them  continually  that  they  do  not  melt ;  when 
dry,  you  are  to  Apaiate  the  great  (hot  from  the  fniall, 
by  the  help  of  a  fievc  made  for  that  purpofc,  according 
to  their  feveral  fi/cs.  But  thofe  who  would  Juvc  very 
large  (hot,  make  the  le.id  trickle  with  a  dick  out  of  the 
ladle  into  the  water,  without  the  plate. 

If  it  dop  en  tJie  plate,  and  yet  the  plate  be  not  too 
cool,  give  but  the  plate  a  little  knock,  and  it  will  run 
again  J  care  mud  be  had  that  none  of  your  impLments 
be  grcaly,  oily,  or  the  like  ;  and  when  die  (liot,  being 
frp.irjtcJ,  art  foui'.d  :co  large  or  too  fm.dl  for  your  pui. 

pofc. 
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Shot.       polo,  or  oiherwiie  imperfect,  they  will  fcrve  again  at.  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  him  chief-   Shovcltr 

^^v~^  j[^g  jigjjj  operation.  'X  ^'^'^   ^  ircdop.i  was  taken.     After  an  unfuccefsful 

The  fr/.es  of  conimnn  fiiot  for  fowling  are  from  N"  i  lo  atiempt  upon  Toulon,  he  failcJ  for  Gibraltar,  and  from 

C,  and  fmal'.er,  which  is  called  milliard  feed,  or  dull  (hot;  thence  homeward  with  a  part  of  the  fleet.    On  the  2zd 

luuN'5  isfmall  enough  for  any  (hooting  whatfosver.  of  Oifbober,  at  night,  his  fliip,  with  tliree   others,  was 

The  N'  I  may  be  ufed  for  wild  gecfe;  the  M"  2  for  ducks,  caft  away  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.    All  on  board  p^rilh- 

w-id^eons,  and  other  water-fo".vl  ;    the  N"  3  for   phea-  ed.     His  body  was  found  by  feme  fiihermen  on  tiie 

fiats,  pirtridges  after  tlie  fii  ft  month,  and  all  the  fen-  ifland  of  Scilly,  who  ftripped  it  of  a  valuable  ring,  and 

fowl;  the  N'4for  pariridge5,   woodcocks,  &c.  ;  and  afterwards   buried  it.     Mr  Paxton,  the    purfer  of  ihc 

theM-'  5  forfnipcs  andall  thefmallerbirds.  Arundel,  hearing  of  this,  found  out  the  fellows,    and 

Tin-Cifi    Shot,  in  artillery,  is   formed  by   putting  obliged  them   to   difcovtr  where    they  liad  buried  the 

a  great  quantity  of  fmall  iron   Ihot  into  a   cylindrical  body.     He  carried  it   on  board  his  own  (liip  to   Portf- 
tin-box  called  acannlller,  that  juft  fits,  the  bore  of  the 
gun.     Lead;n  bullets  are  fonutimes  ufed   in  the   lame 
manner  ;  and  it  mnft  be  obfervej,  that  whatever  nuni 


beror(i/cs  of  the  (hots  arc  ufed,  they  inull  weigh  wi 


ih 


mouth,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  London,  and 
interred  with  great  folemnity  in  Weilmlnller  abbey.  A 
monument  was  afterwards  ereclcd  to  his  memory  by  the 
direilion  of  llie  Queen.  He  married  the  widow  of  his 
patron.  Sir  John  Narborough,  by   whom  he  left  two 


their  cafes  nearly  as  much  as  the  (hot  of  the  piece. 

SHOVEL  (Sir  Claudedy),  was  born  about  the   year  daughters,  co-heirelfes. 
1650  of  parents  rather  in  the  lower  rank  of  life.     He         SHOVKLER,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Anas. 
was  put  apprentice  to  a  flioemakcr  ;  but    difliking  this        SHOULDERblads,    a  bone  of  the  (lioulder,  of  a 

jirofelFion,  heabandoned  it  a  few  years  after,  and  went  triangular  figure,  covering  the  hind  part  of   the  rib?, 

to  fea.     He  was  at  firft  a  cabin  boy  with  Sir  Chrifto-  called  by  aaatomills  thefcaf>u!a:\ndo!/wJ./aU!.  Sec  Ana- 

phcr  Mynns,  but  applying  to  tlie   lludy   of  navigation  tomv, 

with  indefatigable  indullry,  his  iliiU  as   a  feaman  foon        SHOUT,     clamour,  in    amiquity,  was  frequently 

railed  him  above  that  llation.  ufed  onecckfiaftical,  civil,  and  military  occafions,  as  a 

The  corfairs  of  Tripoli  having  committed  great  out-  fign  of  approbation,  and  fometimes   of  indignation. — 

rages   on  the   Englilh  In  the  Mediterranean,  Sir  John  Thus  as  Cicero,  in  an  allembly  of  the   people,  was  ex- 

Narborough  was  fent  in    1674  to  reduce  them  to  rea-  pofnig  the  arrogance  cf  L.  Antony,  who  had  had  the 

fon.     As   he   had  received  orders  to  try  the  effeifls  of  impudence  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be  infcribed  the  patron 

negociatlon  before  he  proceeded  to  hollilities,  he  fent  Mr  of  the  Romans,  the  people  on  Iiearing  this  raifed  a  fliout 

Sliovcl,  who  was  at  that  time  a  lieutenant  in  his    fleet  to  (liow  their  indignation.     In  the  ancient  military  dil- 

to   demand  fatisfadlion.       The  Dey  treated  him  with  elpline,  fhcuts  were  ufed,      i.  Upon  occaiion  cf  the  ge- 

a  great  deal   of  difrefpeft,  and   fent  him  back  without  neral's  making  a  fpeech  or  harangue  to  the  army  from 

an  anfwer.     Sir  John  difpatched  him  a  fecond   time,  his  tribunal.    This  they  did  in  token  of  their  approving 

with  orders  to  remark  particularlythe  fituation  of  things  what  had  been  propofed.    2.  Before  an  engagement,  in 

on  ihore.     The   behaviour  of  the  Dey  was  worfe  than  order  to  encourage  and  fplrit  their  own  men,  and  fill 

ever.     Upon  Mr  Shovel's  return,  he  informed  Sir  John  the   enemy  with  dread.     This  is  a  praftice  of  great  an- 

that  it   would  be  poUlble,  notwithllandlng  their  fortifi-  tlqulty  ;  befides  which,  it  wants  not  the  authority  of 

cations,  to  burn  all  the  fiiips  in  the  haibour.    The  boats  teafon  to  fupport  it  ;  for  as  mankind  are  endowed  with 

were  accordingly  manned,  and  tl;e  command  of  them  two  fenfes,  hearing  and  feeing,  by  which  fear  Is  raifed 

given  to    Lieut.  Shovel,  who  feized  the  guardlhlp,  and  in  the  mind,  it   may   be  proper  to  make  ufe  of  the  ear 

burnt  four  others,  without  lofmg  a  man.     This  aifllon  as  well  as  the  eye  for  that  purpofe.     Shouts  were  alfo 

fo  terrified   the  Trlpnlins,  that  they  fued  for  peace. —  raifed  In  the  ancient  theatre,  when|what  was  a(fledpleafed 

Sir  John  Narborough  gave  fo  favourable  an  account  of  the  fpedators.     It  was   iifual  for  thofe  prefent  at  the 

this  exploit,  that  Mr  Shovel  was  foon  after  made  captain  burning  of  the  dead  to  ralfe  a  great  (hout,  and  call  the 

of  the  Sapphire,  a  fifth  rate  fliip.  dead  perfon  by  his  name  before  they  fet  fire  to  the  pile. 

In  the  battle  of  Bantry-Bay,  after  the  revolution,  he        SHOWER,  in  meteorology,  a  cloud  condenfed  into 


Raiv. 

SHREWMOUSE.     See  Sorex. 

SHREWSBURY,  the  capital  of  Shropdilre  in 
England.  This  town,  the  metropolis  of  the  county, 
grew  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  Urlconlum,  anciently  a 
city,  now  a  village  called    JFroxttcr,  about  four  miles 


Saxons  called  it 
grew   about  it ; 


Si-robbes  Bens',  from 


commanded  the  Edgar,  and,  for  his  gallant  behaviour 
in  that  aifllon,  was  foon  after  knighted  by  king  William. 
Next  year  he  was  employed  in  tranfporting  an  army  in- 
to Ireland  ;  a  fervice  which  he  performed  witli  fo  much 
diligence  and  dexterity,  that  the  king  raifed  him  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  tlie  blue,  and  delivered  his 
cnmmlffion  with  his  own  hands.  Soon  after  he  w-as 
made  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  and  fiiared  the  glory  of 
the  viclory  at  La  Hogue.  In  1694,  he  bombarded 
Dunkirk.     In    1703,  he  commanded  the  grand  fleet  in 

the  Mediterranean,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to    Severn,  over  which  there  are  two   handfome    bridges, 
alliil  the  Protellants  who  were  in  arms  in  the  Cevennes.    It  was   a   place  of  note    in   the    Saxon    times;   after 

Soon  after  the  battle  off  Malaga,  he  was  prefented  which  it  was  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  toge- 
by  prince  George  to  Queen  Anne,  who  received  him  thcr  with  the  title  oi carl  and  moll  of  the  county,  to 
gracioufly,  and  next  year  employed  him  as  commander  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  built  a  caftle  upon  the 
in  chief.  nortli  fide  of  it,  where  the  Severn,  that  encompaffes  it  on 

In  1705  he  commanded  the  fleet,  together  with  the    all  other  fides,  leaves  an  opening.    His  fon  Robert  built 

earls  of  Peterborough  and  Monmouth,  which  was  fent    alfo  a  wall  acrofs  this  neck  of  land,  when  he  revolted 

4  from 


from    it.      The 

the  flirubs  that  grew  about  it ;  and  (rom  thence  the 
prefent  name  of  Shreiu/liiry  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
formed.      It  is  pleafantly  fituated  upon  a  hill  near  the 
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DircwOiu-  from  Henry  I,     We  learn  from  dourofj.iy  b  lok,  that 
rj"-       nt  tliai  time,  wlicn  a  widow  of  tiiis  to-.vii  m.itiied,  llic 

T  jia'd  20  fliiUingi  to  ilitf  king,  :tnd  a  vjigin   10.     Tlie 

iib  ivcnicntioiieJ   Roger     founded  alfo,  and    endowed 
lure,  a  Uenc. limine  moni(l.-ry  ;ind  a  coIl:gi:itc  church. 
Wlicn  old   age  came  uppn  hiir.,  lie  quitted  tlie  world, 
a:id  fjicnt  tlie  rell  of  his  days  as  a  monk  in  tlic  abbey, 
a:id   when  he  died  was  intoned  in   its  church.     From 
the  hillory  of  this  church   and   monaffery,  it  appears, 
that  ccclcfiaftical  benehces  about  that  lime  were  here- 
ditary.   The  abbey  became  fo  lich  afterwards,  that  the 
ai>bot  was  mitred,  and  fit  in  parliament.     UefiJes  this 
.Thl)ey,  in    afier  times  there  were   there  others,   viz.  a 
Fr.^ncifcan,  Dimiinican,  and  Au^jullinian,  and  lilccwifc 
two  coIlcj;iate    churches ;    one    dedicated  to  St  Cliad 
and  the  other  to  S'.  Miry.     In  the  conled  between  the 
emprefs  Ma<id   and  S;ct>hcn,  tliis  town,   and  its  gover- 
nor William  Fit/.-Allan,  fidcj  with  the  emp-efs.     In 
lieniy    IIl.'s  time,  a  part  of  it   was  burnt  down  by 
the   Welch ;  and  in   Riciiard   ll.'srtign  a    parliament 
was  held  in  it.     At  a  place  called  /?.///, f/'r//,  near    tliis 
town,    Iltnry   Percy  the    younger,  fiirnamcd   Holjp-.ir, 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  with   Ileniy  IV.  ag^iuft 
whom  he  h.id  rebelled.     Tlie  king  afterwaids  built  a 
chapel  upon  the  fpot,  and  endowed  it  for  the  fiipport  of 
two  priefts  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  the  flain.  Two  of  Edw. 
IV. 's  fons  were  bora  here  :  namely,  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  whom    Perkin  Warbeck  afterwards  perflated, 
and    who  wa^  murdered    in  the  I'ower  ;  and  George 
Plantagenet,  who  died  bef  re  his  brothers.     Here  firil 
broke  out  the  fwcating-ficknefs,  which  carried  off  great 
r.umbers,  fo  fuddcnly,  that  thofe  who  were  icizcd  wiih 
it  cither  died  or  recovered  in  the  fpace  of  24  hours.     In 
the   beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  king  Charles  I.   came 
liilher,  and  formed  an  army,   with   which   he  marched 
towards  London;  but  was  met  by  the  parliament's  forces 
at  Edgehill.     He  continued  here  from  the  20th  of  Se,- 
tember  to  tlie   12th  cf  0>Sober,  during  which  time  he 
was  joined  by  prince  Rupert,  and  manj  of  the  gentry 
«nd  nobility  of  th.-fe  paits.     This  town  anciently  give 
ti:lc  of  carl  to  the  Moniogmciies,  and  afterwards  to  tl.e 
Talbols,  by  wh  jm  it  is  llill   retained.       HerL-  is  a  fnc 
};ramrr.ar-fch(  ol,  with  three  maders,  and  feveral  uflicrs, 
^vell  eiidowed  by   Edward   V'l.  and  queen    Eli/.ahetli, 
and  notjinferior  to  many    colleges  in  the    unircrfities. 
h  has  a  gocd  libiary  and  chapel,  and  there  are  fcveial 
Icholatfhips  appropriated  to  it  in  the  univerlity  of  Cam- 
bridge.       Here  are  alio  fcveral  hr,fpitals,  alms-houfos, 
and  charity -fchooh.     This  town  is  one  of  the  moft  flou- 
rifhing  in  England,  having  two  great  weekly  markets 
for  corn,  cattle,  and  provifior.s  ;and  another  for  Welch 
cottons  and  flannch,  of  which  great  quantities  are  fold. 
A  great  trade  is  carried  en  with  the  Welch,  who  bring 
their  commodities  hither,  as   to  the  common  mart   of 
both  nations.     The  town  in  large  and  well-built,  and 
tlie  fituation  extremely  pleaf.ml.     There  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful walk  called  the  quarry,  between  the  town  walls  and 
the  t>eveTn,  dilightfnlly  fliaded  with  rows  of  lime-trees, 
fo  ih.»t  it  is  not  isfetior  to  the  Mall  in  St  James's  Pai  k. 
The  town  is   alfo   noted  for  its  gallantry  and   polite- 
ncf',  being  full  of  gentry,  for  whom  there  are  always 

balls  .ind  afremblies  once  a-week  all  the  year  round. 

Here  is  a  fine  houfe  and  gardens,  which  belonged  to 
the  ea:l  of  Riadfotd;  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
Wroicler,  the  Roman  highway,  called  Watlinjftrect, 
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may  be  fcen   for  fevrral  miles,  wlitrc  Roman  coins  ato     Slurte 
frequently  found.     In  Slirewfbury  aie  i  2  incorporated         t 
trading  conif. lilies  J  ai  d  the  corpor.ilion  L.is  a  power  to  •'""■<'F''lirr 
try  even  capittl  caiifcs  of   itfclf,  except  high  treafon.       ^""~' 
It  is    fiid    that  ihi.li-buiics  of  dead  men   haye  been 
found  here  a  yard  long,  and  tetih  tlirte  inchci  round 
and  three  long. 

SHR.'KK.     See  Lasivs. 

.SHRIMP.inichihyology.  SecCANCtn,  n"  5.  and  6. 

HHRINE,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiflory,  a  cafe  or  box   to 
hold  the  relics  of  fome  faint. 

SHROPSHIRE,  a    cour.tv  of  England,  bounded 
on   the  fouth   by   Worcellerlhirc,    Hertfordlhire,    amf 
Ridnoifhiie;  on  the  north,  by  Chcfhirc  ;  on  the  ealf, 
by  StafTordlhirc ;    on    the   wel>,   by  NJontgomcrylhiic 
and    Denbighlliire.  in  Wales.     Its  length  is   between 
49  and  50  miles,  its  breadth  about  3S,  and  iti  circum- 
ference  about   2  to.     It  is  an  inlanj    county,  contaiti ■ 
ing  8yo,coo acres,  II 3.6S0  inhabitants  and    ly    hun- 
dreds,   in    which  arc    170  parifhes,    and    15    market 
towns.     It    makes    a    part    of  tlnee    bilhoirics,   viz. 
Hereford,    Coventry   and    Litchtic'd,  .ind   8t   Afaph. 
S.me   part   of  it   lies   on  llie   north,  and  fome  on  the 
fouth   fide  of  the  Severn.     Uel'idcs  the  Seven,    it  !:>- 
alfu  watered  by  the  Teiml  or  TefiJiauc,  as  it  i>  calle.l 
in   Welch,  which  flows  from  the   mountains  of  Rad- 
iiorlhire ;  and    by    the    Tern,   which   has  its   rife  and 
name  from  one  of   thofc  pools  called  learnet,  in  Staf- 
fordlbire.        All    thefc    abound    with    tilr:,    efpecially 
trouls,    pikes,    lampreys    graylings,    carp,   and    e.-l.. 
The    air,  elpecially  upon    the    hills,    with    which    the 
county  aboun  Is,  is  very  wholefomc.     Tlicre  is  as  great 
a   diverfily    of  foil  as   in   moll  other    counties.       On 
the   hilb,   where    it  is  jooi,iiveiy  grod   pallure   for 
llieep  ;  and  in  the  low   ground',  were  it  is   vtiy  rich, 
along  the  Severn  in  particular,  ih.re  is  plenty  of  grufs 
for  hay  and  black  cattle,  with   all   forts  of  corn.     No 
cotjnty  is   better  provided   with  fuel   than  this,  having 
m  it  many  incxhaudible  pits  of  coal,  and  alfo  mi  .e$  ot' 
lead  and  iron.     Over  moll  i  f  tl:e  co.il-piis  in  this  coun- 
ty  lies  a  ftralum  or  la)er  of  blackilh   porojs  rock,  of 
which,  by  grinding  and  boiling,  they  make  pitch  and 
tar,  which  arc  rather  bef.er  than  the  comrni  n  fort  for 
Caulking  Ihips,   as  they   do  not  crack,  but  always   con- 
tinue clofe    and   fmooth.     (parries  of  linic-ilonc  and 
iron-done  are  common  enougli  in  the   county,  ai.d  ilu 
foil  in  many  places  is  a  reddilh  clay.     As   it   lies,  upon 
the   borders  of  Wales,  il  was  anciently   full  of  (allies 
and  wailed  towns.     On  the  fide  next  that  counuy  there 
was  an    Mlmofl   continued  iiiic  of  ca(lle<,  to  guard  the 
county  agaiiill  tJie  inroadii   and   depredations    of    ihe 
Welch,     The  birders  heie,  as  thofc  between    F-nglai.J 
and  Scotliiul,  wcic  called  maiches,  and    there  were  ccr- 
t  lin  IK  blcmen  intitle  '  baronts  nutrchix,  nuirch'wnci  Jc  vi,.r- 
ib.'a  U^all:^,  "  lords  of 'lie  lu.irclics,  or  niarquilfes  of  the 
marches  of  Wales,"  who  were  veiled  with  a  fort  of  pa. 
laiine  juiildiefion,  held  courts   of  juliice  to  dctcrmi-.  e 
controvcrfus,  and  enjoyed  many  privlcgts  and  immuni- 
ties, tl;e  better  10  enable  and  encourage  them  to  piotcifl 
the  county  againft  the  incurlioiis  of  the  Welch,   and  to 
niaintain  order  amongd  the  borJerers  ;  but  they  often 
abufcd  their  power,  and  were    the  grcai<>rt  of  tyrants. 
As  to  the  eccleliadical  govei.  ment  of   tlie    county, 
the  fir  greater  p.irt,  namely,  all  that  belongs  to  the   bi- 
Ibopticsof  FIcrcfo/d,  and  of  Liu h fit. Id  and  CoTtjitry, 
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Is  unJcr  the  jurilulccion  and  vifitillon  o'lhearcbdea  c.n 
of  Shrcwfbui)-  or  Salop,  and  is   divided  into  kv:ial 
^  dc.mries. 

The  Oxford  circuit  includes  in  it  this  county,  which 
ftnds  12  members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  Ihirc, 
and  two  for  e.ich  of  the  following  town-,  Shrewltury, 
Ludlow,  Wenlock,  and  Bilhop'sCaflic 

SHROVE-Tl-esdav,  is  the  Tuelday  after  Quin- 
quagelima  Sunday,  or  the  d.iy  inimedi;itely  pieccuing 
the  hrll  of  Lent ;  being  fo  called  from  the  S.tion  word 
Jhrive,  which  fignifics  "  to  confcfs."  Hence  Slirove- 
'I'uefday  (ignifies  Confcflion-Tueld.iy  ;  on  which  day 
all  thi  people  in  ever)  paulh  throughout  England 
(during  the  Romilh  tiraesj  were  obligea  to  confefs  their 
fills,  one  by  one,  to  their  own  parilh-priclls,  in  their  own 
parilh-c.iurcheb;  and,  that  this  might  be  done  the  more 
regularly,  the  great  bell  in  every  pa/ilh  was  rung  at  ten 
o'clock  (or  perhaps  iocner),  that  it  might  be  lieard  by 
all,  and  that  tliey  might  auend,  accordnig  to  the  cul- 
tom  then  in  ufe.  And  though  the  Romilh  religion  has 
tiow  given  way  to  the  1  rotelhmt  rcligiun,  the  cullom 
of  ringing  the  great  bell  in  th:  ancient  paiilh-churches, 
at  leaRiu  fome  of  them,  ftill  remains,  and  obtains  in 
and  about  London  the  name  of  Pancake  bell ;  perhaps, 
becaufe  after  the  confetllon  it  was  cultomary  for  the  le- 
veral  perions  to  dine  on  pancakes  or  fritters.  M>  ft 
churches,  indeed,  have  rejeiited  that  cuftom  of  ringing 
the  bell  on  Shrove-Tuefday  ;  but  the  ufage  of  dming 
on  pancakes  or  fritters,  and  fuch  like  provifiun,  ftill 
coiuinu  s 

SHROUDS  (Jcrud  Sax.),  a  range  of  large  ropes 
extending  from  the  maft-heads  to  the  right  and  left  tide 
of  the  Ihip,  to  fupport  the  mails,  and  enable  them  to 
carry  fail,  5cc. 

The  flirouds  as  well  as  the  fails  are  denominated  from 
the  mails  to  which  they  belong.  Thus  they  are  ilie 
inain,  lore,  and  mizen  flirouds  ;  the  main-top-mall, 
fore-top-maft,  or  mizen-tnp-mall  Hirouds  ;  and  tlie 
main-top-gallant,  fore-topg;ill,  at  or  mizen-topgallant 
IhiDuds.  f  he  number  of  (hrouds  by  which  a  malt  is 
fullained,  as  well  as  the  fize  of  rope  of  which  tliey  are 
formed,  is  always  in  pr  poition  to  the  fize  of  the  mail 
and  the  weight  of  the  fail  it  is  intended  to  carry. 

Bowfprit  ihrouds  are  thofe  which  fupport  the  bow- 
fptit.  Bumkin  Ihrouds  arc  thofe  which  fupport  the 
bumklns.  Futtock  flirouds  are  ihrouds  which  connect 
the  elfurts  of  the  topmaft  flirouds  to  the  lower  flirouds. 
Bentinck-lhrouds  are  additional  flirouds  to  fupport  the 
malls  in  heavy  gales.  Preventer  Ihrouds  are  limilar  to 
bentinck-fliioudi,  and  are  ufed  in  bad  weather  to  eafe 
the  lower  ligging.     See  Mast  and  Sail. 

SHRUB, //•«/£•»,  a  little,  low,  dwarf  tree,  or  a 
woody  vegetable,  of  a  lize  kfs  than  a  tree  ;  and  which, 
inllead  of  one  Angle  ftem,  frequently  from  tlie  fame 
root  puts  forth  li^veial  fets  or  Items.  See  Plant  and 
Tree.  Such  aie  privet,  phillyrea,  holly,  box,  honey- 
fuckle,  &c.  Shrubs  and  trees  put  forth  in  autumn  a 
kind  of  buttons,  or  gems,  in  the  a.\is  of  the  leaves  ; 
thei'e  buttons  are  as  fo  many  little  ova,  which,  coming 
to  expand  by  the  warmth  of  die  folluwing  iV''ng>  open 
into  leaves  and  flowers.  By  this,  together  with  the 
heigl'.t,  fome  dilling'iilh  Ihr  ibs  Uon'ifuffrutica,  or  under 
Jhrubs,  which  aie  low  bulhes,  that  do  not  put  forth 
aiiyof  ihefe  buttons,  as  fage,  thjme,  Sec. 
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The  two  harditft  flirubs  wc  are  pofTeiTeJ  of  are  the 
ivy  and  bo.^  ;  thefe  Rand  the  fevcrity  of  our  fliarpell 
winters  unluirt,  while  other  fhrubs  perirti,  and  trees  , 
have  tlieir  folid  bodies  fplii  and  torn  to  pieces.  In  the 
hard  winter  ot  the  ye.ir  1683,  '^''"^'^  '^^*"'  ''"'ul^s  fnffcreJ 
no  injury  any  wliere  ;  tliough  the  )cws  and  hollies, 
which  are  generally  fuppofed  very  Iiardy,  were  that 
winter  in  fome  places  killed,  and  in  oilieis  llrippedof 
tlicir  leave'-,  and  damaged  in  their  bark.  Fuizc-bulhes 
were  found  to  be  fomewhat  hardier  tlian  thefe,  but  they 
fomctimes  perilhed,  at  leal!  down  to  the  root.  The 
broom  feemed  to  occupy  the  ncit  (Icp  of  hardinefs  be- 
yond thele.  Thij  hved  where  the  others  died,  and 
where  even  this  died,  the  jui.ipir  Ihrubs  were  fometimes 
found  unhurt.  This  lalt  li  tiie  only  lliiub  that  appioach- 
es  to  the  hardinefs  of  the  box  and  ivy,  but  even  it 
does  not  quite  come  up  to  them  ;  for  while  Uiey  fiiffer 
nothing  in  wliatever  manner  tliey  are  expofed,  the  ju- 
niper, [hough  it  bears  cold  well  under  the  (lieher  of 
other  tress,  yet  cannot  bear  the  viciffitudcs  of  heat  ai  d 
cold;  infonuich  that  fome  juniper  llirnbs  weic  iVund 
halt  dead  and  half  vigorous :  that  lide  which  laced  tlie 
mid-day  fun  having  perilhed  by  the  I'ucceffive  th  wing 
and  freezings  ot  its  lap;  wliile  thai  \\liicli  w.is  not  ex- 
pofed to  the  viciflitudes  of  heat  had  b'  rn  the  c  1  i  per- 
feclly  well.  Such  Ihrubs  as  are  nothaidy  eno  gh  to 
delythe  winter,  but  appear  h  If  dead  in  the  fpring, 
may  often  be  lecovered  by  Mr  E>clyn'b  me.hod  ol  beat- 
ing their  branches  with  a  flender  h.izel-wand,  to  Itr.kc 
off  the  withered  leaves  and  buds,  and  j;ive  a  f;ec  paf- 
fage  to  the  air  to  the  internal  paits.  Where  tliis  fails, 
the  method  is  to  cut  them  down  to  the  quick,  anj  if 
no  part  of  the  trunk  appears  in  a  growing  condition, 
they  muft  be  taken  off  down  to  the  level  ot  the  ground. 
Piiilofuphical  Tianlafti. ms,  n°  165. 

SHUCKFORD  (Samuel),  curate  of  Shelthnn  in 
Norfolk,  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  king,  was  a  learned  Engllllim.in.  His 
manners  were  thole  of  a  philofopher,  uncorrupted  by 
the  manners  of  the  world.  He  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the 
world,  f  icred  and  profane,  to  fcrve  as  an  introdudtion 
to  Prideaui,  in  3  volsSuo.  It  is  heavily  written,  but 
difplays  a  greit  deal  <  f  eri.dition.  His  death,  which 
happened  in  1756,  prevented  him  from  carrying  it 
down  to  the  ye.ir  747  before  Chrift,  where  Prideaux 
begins.  He  wrote  alio  a  treatife  on  the  Creation  and 
Fall  of  Man,  to  ferve  as  a  fupplement  to  the  preface  to 
Ills  hillory. 

SHUTTLE,  in  the  manufaiSurcs,  an  inftrument 
ufed  by  the  weavers,  which  guides  the  thread  it  contains, 
cither  of  woollen,  filk,  flax,  or  othermatter,  fo  as  tomake 
i  t  form  the  woofs  of  Itufls,  cloths,  linens,  ribbands,  &c» 
by  throwing  the  Ihuttle  alternately  from  left  to  right, 
and  Irom  right  to  left,  acrofs  between  the  threads  on  the 
warp,  which  are  flretched  out  lengthwife  on  the  loom. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Uiuttle  is  a  kind  of  cavity,  call- 
ed the  eye  or  chamler  of  the  ihuttle  ;  wherein  is  inciofed 
the  fpoul,  which  is  a  part  of  the  thread  dcllincd  for  the 
woof;  and  this  is  wound  on  a  little  lube  ot  paper,  ruth 
01  other  matter. 

Therioband-weaver's  fliuttle  is  very  different  from 
tliat  of  moft  other  weavers,  though  it  fervcs  for  ibc 
fame  purpofe  ;  it  is  of  box,  fi.T  ot  feven  inches  long, 
one  broad,  and  as  much  deep  ;  Ihod  with  iron  at  both 

ends. 
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ends,  which  terminate  in  points,  and  are  a  little  crook.        Tlicy  have  no    Esroptan  fruin  except  oranges,  le-     Min- 
ed, the  one  towards  the  right,  and  tlie  other  toward*  mom,  citrons,  and  poitic^ran.vts.   They  have  baaai'uj    *-^>--' 
the  left,  rcprclcnting  the  H-ure  ol  an   Co  hori/.ontaliy  Indian  (igs.j.iques,  duriSns.  manj:oei  maogoaans,  14.' 
pUccd.     SeeWiATiHG.  m-'rindi,  an,ina,,  and  cocoa-nuis ;  ihey  have  alfo  ahon- 

hlALOGOOULb,  medicine*  which    promote    the  dance  <  J"  pepper  and  fugar-canes.   'Vufi  mounuins  ate 

faiivjry  diicharge.  covered  with  trees  which  mike  goid  marti      'I'lie  vc- 

.SIAM  I'lOrER  by  fomc  called  C^/cr,  (to  diflinguilh  getablc  of  grcaiell  ufe  in  the  country  ii  the   bamlx.. 

it  from  the  L'^r  Siam  under  which  arc  often  inclu-  which  grows  chiefly  in  marlhy  foils,  and  is  often  loui  ,1 

ded  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Malacca),  ii  bounded  on  llie  of  a  prodigious  tue.     Coilon  trees  a:c  found  in  grca- 


..^..  it  aiUwers  v.-ry  well  for  hufling  mat; 


numbers  ;  and  other*  that  yield  ca/^ac,  a  very  fine  cot- 
ton wool,  but   fo  ftiort  as  10  be     unfit  fur 
though 
j)illow4. 

There  is  no  country  where  elephants  abound  mare  Ac>n.i)«. 
than  in  Siam,  or  where  ihey  are  held  iti  greater  ve  icra. 
tion.     They  have  a  tew  horfes,  llieep,  and  goats,  be- 
fides  ojen  and  buffaloes ;  but  they  have  no  good  am- 


north  by  the  kingdoms  of  P<;gu  and  Laos ;  on  the  call 
hy  Cambodia  and  Cochin-Chiiia  ;  on  the  (outh  by  Ma- 
lacca and  the  bay  of  Siam  ;  and  on  the  wed  by  the 
ocean.  Dut  as  the  opinions  of  geographers  aie  ex- 
tretiicly  various  concernmp  the  iituation  and  extent  cf 
moft  of  the  inland  countries  of  Afia  and  Africa,  neither 
the  extent  not  boundaries  of  Siam  are  yet  accurately 
known.      By  fome  it  is  fuppol'ed  to  extend   550  miles 

in  length,  and  2  jo  miles  in  breadth  ;  in  fome  places  it  mal  fond  except  the  flefh  of  hogs,  their  beef  and  mutton 
is  not  above  50  miles  broad.  being  of  a  very  indifferent  quahty. 

The  wind*  blow  here  from  the  fouth  upon  the  coaft  •     Tlie  Siamcic  are  of  fmall  llaturc,  but  well  proper-  Drftrfption 
of  Siam,  in  March,  April,  and  M  ly,  in  April  the  rains    tioncd  ;  their  complexions  are  fwanliy  ;  the  faces  of  o(  the  u.lu- 
begin,  in  May  and  June  they  fall  almofl  without  cea-    both  the  men  and  women  are  broad,  and  their  fore- ''■'«'-'• 
fing.     In  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  the  winds  blow    heads,  fiddenly  contraiHing,  terminate  iu  a  point,  as 
from  the  weft,  and  the  rains  contii.uing,  the  rivers  over-    well  as  tlieir  chins.     Tliey  hare  fmall  black  eyes,  hoi- 
flow  their  banks  nine  or  ten  miles  on  each  fide,  and  for    low  jaws,    large   mouths,  and  tliick  pale  lips.    Their 
more  than    150  miles   up  the  ftrcam.     At   this  time,    teei'-  are  dyed  black,  thjir  nofes  are  Ihort  and  round  at 
and  more  particularly  in  July,  the   tides  are  fo  ftrong    tiie  end,  and  they  have  large  ears,  which  they  think 
us  to  come  tip  the  river  Menan  as  far  as  the  city  of    very  beautiful.     Their  hair  is  thick  and   lank,  and  both 
Siam,  which  is  lituated  fio  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  and    fexes  cut  it  fo  fhort  ihat  it  reaches  no  lower  than  their 
fomelimes  as  far  as  Louvo,  which  is  50  miles  higher,    ears  ;  the  women  make  it  ftand  upon  their  foreheads  ; 
The  winds  blow  from  the  weft  and  north  in  Oflober,    and  the  men  (have  their  beards,  /■ 

when  the  rain  ceafes.     In  Mavember  and  December  the         People  of    diftinftion    wear  a  piece  of  calico  tied  Drcft. 

winds  blow  dry  from  the  north,  and  the  waters  being    about  their  loins,  that  reaches  down  to  their  knees 

in  a  few  days  reduced  to  their  ancient  channels,  tlie  The  men  bring  up  this  cloth  between  their  legs,  and 
tides  become  fo  inli:n(ible,  that  the  water  is  frefh  at  the  tuck  it  into  their  (girdles,  which  gives  it  the  appearance 
mouth  of  the  river.  At  Siam  there  is  never  more  than  of  a  pair  of  breeches.  They  have  alfo  a  muflin  Ihirt 
one  flood  and  one  ebb  in  the  fpace  of  24  hours.  In  without  a  collar,  with  wide  fleeves,  no  wriftbands,  and 
J.-xnuary  the  winds  blow  from  the  eaft,  and  in  February  the  bofom  open.  In  winter  they  wear  a  piece  of  ftuff 
from  tht  eaft  and  fouth.  When  the  wind  is  at  the  eaft,  or  painted  linen  over  iheir  Ihouldcrs,  like  a  mantle,  and 
the  current    fets    to   the   weft;  and,  on  the  contrary,    wind  it  about  thr^- ..rms. 

wiien  the  wind  is  at  weft,  the  currents  run  to  the  eaft-  Tlie  king  oi  Siam  is  dlftinguifhed  by  wearing  a  veft 
^^ard.  of  brocaded  fatin,  with  flraight  fleeves  that  reach  down 

Ai  this  country  is  fituated  near  the  tropic,  it  muft  to  thewrift,  under  fuch  a  thin  as  we  havejuA  defcri- 
neccirarily  be  very  hot  ;  but  yet,  as  in  other  places  bed,  and  it  is  unlawful  for  any  fubjeft  to  wear  this 
nearly  of  the  fame  latitude,  when  the  fun  is  vertical  and  drefs  unlefs  he  receives  it  from  the  king.  They  wear 
Ihines  witli  a  moft  intenfe  heat,  the  inhabitants  are  fo  flippers  with  piked  toes  turned  up,  but  no  flocking*. 
fkreened  by  the  clouds,  and  tlie  air  is  fo  refreflicd  by  The  king  fometimes  prefents  a  military  veil  to  the  ge- 
a  deluge  of  rain  that  overflows  the  plains  which  the  ncrals  ;  tliis  is  buttoned  before,  and  reaches  to  tin 
people  chiefly  inhabit,  that  the  heat  is  very  fupportible.  knees;  but  the  fleeves  ;ire  wide,  and  come  no  lower 
The  cooleft  wind  blows  in  December  and  January.  than  the  elbows.     All  the  retinue  of  the  king,  cither 

'ITie  vegetable  produce  of  this  country  is  chiefly  rice  in  war  or  in  hunting,  arc  clothed  in  red.  The  king 
and  wheat,  belidcs  tropical  and  a  few  European  fruits,  wears  a  cap  in  tlie  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  encompalFcd 
'JTie  Siamefe  prepare  the  land  for  tillage  us  foon  as  by  a  coronet  or  circle  of  precious  flones,  and  ihofe  of 
the  earth  is  fuflicicntly  moiftcned  by  the  floods.  They  his  officers  have  a  circle  of  gold,  filver,  or  of  vermilion 
jihnt  the  rice  before  the  waters  rife  to  any  confider-  gilt,  to  diflinguilh  their  quality  j  and  thefe  caps  are  fa- 
»ble  height,  and,  as  they  ritcflowly,  the  rice  keeps  ftened  witli  a  flay  under  the  chin  ;  they  are  only  wora 
pace  with  them,  and  the  car  is  always  above  the  water,  when  they  are  in  the  king's,  prefence,  or  when  they  pre- 
They  reap  their  com  when  the  water  retires,  and  fome-  fide  in  courts  of  jutlice,  and  on  other  extraordinary  oc- 
limes  go  in  boiits  to  cut  it  while  the  waters  are  upon  cafions.  They  have  alfo  hats  for  travelling;  but,  in 
the  ground.  They  alfo  fbw  rice  in  feveral  pans  of  the  general,  few  people  cover  their  heads  notwitliftandin^ 
kingdom  that  arc  not  overflowed,  ai:d  this   is    thought    the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun. 

iiriter  lafted,  and  will  keep  longer,  tliat  the  other  ;  but  The  women  alfo  wrap  a  cloth  about  their  middle, 
they  are  forced  to  fupply  thefe  fields  conftantly  with  which  hangs  down  to  tlie  calf  of  their  legs.  They  co- 
water,  while  the  rice  is  grow  ing,  from  baf;ns  and  ponds  ver  their  breafts  with  anotlier  cloth  the  ends  of  which 
that  lie  about  them.  hang  over  their  (houlders.     But  lliey  have  no  garment 
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Sia!r.  correfponding  to  ;i  fiiift,  nor  any  coveriin>  for  tlieir 
''^'~'  lieads  but  their  luir.  The  common  people  are  al- 
moft  naked,  and  wear  neither  (lioes  nor  il'ppcrs.  The 
women  tt^.ir  as  many  rings  on  tlie  thiec  hilt  lingers  of 
each  liand  as  tliey  can  keep  on,  and  bracelets  upon  tlieir 
wrifts  and  ancles,  with  pendants  in  tlieir  ears  fhaped  like 
■J         a  pear. 

For  an  inferior  lo  ftand  before  a  Aiperior  is  deemed 
infolent  ;  and  therefore  flaves  and  people  of  inferior, 
rank  lit  upon  their  heels,  with  their  heads  a  little  in- 
clined, and  their  joined  hands  lilted  up  to  tiicir  fore- 
heads. In  palling  by  a  fuperinr  they  bend  their  bodies, 
joining  their  hands,  and  lifting;  them  towards  their  heads 
in  proportion  to  the  refpecl  they  would  Ih.iw.  When 
aninfeiior  p-ays  a  vilit,  he  enters  the  room  (looping, 
proftr^ites  himfelf,  and  then  remains  upon  his  knees, 
fitting  upon  his  lieels  without  fpeakins;  a  word  till  he 
is  addrelfed  by  the  perfon  wliom  he  vilits  ;  for  he  that 
is  of  the  higheft  quality  mud  always  fpeak  firft.  It  a 
perfon  of  rank  vilits  an  inferior,  he  walks  upright,  and" 
the  mailer  of  the  houie  receives  him  at  the  iloor,  and 
waits  on  hini  fo  far  when  he  goes  away,  but  never  far- 
ther. 

The  h'gheft  part  of  the  houfe  is  eftcemed  the  mod 
lionoural)le,  and  no  peifon  cares  to  lodge  under  ano- 
ther's feet.  The  Siamefe  indeed  have  but  one  ilory, 
but  the  rooms  tile  gradually,  and  the  iunermoll,  which 
are  the  higheft,  are  always  the  moll  honourable.  When 
the  Siamefe  ambalfador  came  to  the  French  court, 
Ibme  of  his  retinue  were  lodged  in  a  floor  over  the  am- 
baflador's  head  ;  but  they  no  Iboner  knew  it,  than  they 
were  llruck  with  the  greatefl  conllernation,  and  ran 
down  tearing  their  hair  at  the  thoughts  of  being  guil- 
ty of  what  they  conlidered  as  fo  unpardonable  a 
crime. 

The  Siamefe  never  permit  fuch  familiarities  as  are 
praftifed  by  gentlemen  in  Europe.  Eaiinefs  of  acccfs, 
and  affability  to  inferiors,  is  in  that  part  of  the  world 
thought  a  tign  of  weaknefs,and  yet  they  take  no  no- 
tice of  fome  tilings  which  would  be  looked  upon  as  ill 
breeding  among  us ;  fuch  as  belching  in  company, 
which  r.o  man  endeavours  to  prevent,  or  fo  much  as 
liolds  his  hands  before  his  mouth.  They  have  an  extra- 
ordinary refpeft  for  the  head,  and  it  is  the  greatell  af- 
front to  ilroke  or  touch  that  of  another  peribn  ;  nay, 
their  cap  muft  not  be  ufed  with  too  much  familiarity  ; 
for  when  a  fervant  carries  it,  it  is  put  on  a  flick  and  held 
above  his  head  ;  and  when  the  mailer  Hands  ftill  the 
(lick  is  fel  down,  it  having  a  foot  to  fland  upon.  They 
xlfo  ll'.ow  their  refpedl  by  lifting  their  hands  to  the 
head  ;  and  therefore,  when  they  receive  a  letter  from 
any  one  for  whom  they  have  a  great  refpecfl,  they  im- 
mediately hold  it  up  to  their  heads,  and  lomctimes  lay 
„  it  upon  tlieir  heads. 
Genius  and  They  are  elleemed  an  ingenious  people,  and  though 
Jifpofi-  rather  indolent  than  aflive  in  difpolition,  they  are  not 
tiuns,  addiifled  to  the  voluptuous  vices  which  often  accompa- 

ny a  Hate  of  eafc,  being  remarkably  chafle  and  tempe- 
rate, and  even  holding  drunkennefs  in  abhorrence. — 
They  are,  however,  accounted  infolent  towards  their 
inferiors,  and  equally  ohfequious  to  thofe  above  them  j 
llie  latter  of  whicli  <iualities  appears  to  be  particularly 
inculcated  from  their  eaillefl  youth.  In  general,  their 
behaviour  is  extremely  modeft,  sod  they  are  averfe  to 
ixjuacity.     Like  tlie  Chincfc,   they  avoid  fpeaking  in 


the  firll  peifon  ;  and  wlien  they  addrefs  a  lady,  it  is  al- 
ways v.itli  Ibme  refpedtl'iil  epithet,  infinuating  petfonal 
accompliihmcnts. 

No  man  in  this  country  learns  any  paiticul.ir  trade, 
but  lias  a  general  knowledge  of  all  tiiat  are  commonly 
prafliliid,  and  every  one  works  fi.^  months  for  the  king 
by  rotation  ;  at  which  time,  if  he  fhould  be  fuund  per- 
fedly  ignorant  of  the  bufiucfs  lie  is  let  about,  he  i-. 
doomed  to  fulFcr  the  ballinado.  The  coni<:quence  of 
this  burdenfbme  fervice  i>,  that  no  m.m  endeavours 
to  excel  in  his  bufinelV,  lell  he  Ihould  he  obliged  to 
piaclifc  it  as  long  as  he  lifts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crown. 

The  government  of  this  country  is  extremely  op- 
prelTive,  the  king  being  net  only  fovereign  but  pn  prie- 
tor  of  all  the  lands,  and  chief  meiciiant  likewile  ;  by 
which  means  he  monopolizes  almofl  the  whole  traffic, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  liis  lubjei.'ls.  The  crown  is 
faid  to  be  hereditary,  but  it  is  often  transferred  by  re- 
volutions, on  account  of  the  exorbitant  abule  of  power 
in  thofe  who  exercife  the  royal  oilice.  In  his  palace, 
the  king  is  attended  by  women,  who  not  only  prepare 
his  food,  and  wait  on  him  at  t.ible,  but  even  perform 
the  part  of  valets,  and  put  on  all  his  clothes,  except  his 
cap,  which  is  conlidered  as  too  facied  to  be  touchid 
by  any  hand  but  his  own.  He  lliows  himfelf  to  tlie 
people  only  twice  a-year,  when  he  dillributes  his  alms 
to  the  talapoins  or  piiells;  and  on  thofe  occafions  lie 
always  appears  in  an  elevated  fituation,  "r  mounted  cu 
the  back  of  an  elephant.  When  he  lakes  the  diverlion 
of  hunting,  he  is  as  ulual  attended  by  his  wciien  on 
foot,  preceded  by  a  guard  of  2CD  men,  who  drive  all 
the  people  from  the  roads  tlirough  which  tliey  are  to 
pafs  ;  and  when  the  king  flops,  all  his  attendants  fall 
upon  their  faces  on  the  ground. 

All  their  proceedings  in  law  are  committed  to  wri- 
ting, and  none  is  fullered  to  exhibit  a  charge  againli 
another,  without  giving  fecurity  to  profecute  it,  and 
anfwer  the  damages  if  he  does  not  prove  the  facl  againfl 
the  perfon  accufed.  Wlien  a  perfon  intends  to  profe- 
cute another,  he  draws  up  a  petition,  in  which  he  lets 
forth  his  complaint,  and  piefents  it  to  the  iiai,  or  head 
of  the  band  to  which  he  belongs,  who  tranfmits  it  to 
the  governor  ;  and  if  the  complaint  appears  frivolous, 
the  profecutor,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
fhould  be  punilhed  ;  but  the  magiflrates  generally  en- 
courage profecutions  on  account  of  the  perquifites  they 
bring  to  their  oilice. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  hearing,  the  parties 
are  feveral  days  called  into  court,  and  perfuaded  to 
agree;  but  this  appears  to  be  only  a  m.itter  of  form. 
At  length  the  governor  appoints  a  day  lor  all  parties 
to  attend  ;  and  being  come  into  court,  the  clerk  reads 
the  procefs  and  opinion  of  his  alfociates,  and  then  the 
governor  examines  upon  what  realons  their  opinions 
are  founded ;  which  being  explained  to  him,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  pafs  judgment. 

When  fufficient  proofs  are  wanting,  they  have  re- 
courfe  to  an  ordeal  trial,  like  that  of  our  Saxon  ance- 
llors  :  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  walk  upon 
burning  coals,  and  he  that  efcapes  unhurt  is  adjudged 
to  be  in  the  right :  Ibmctimcs  the  proof  is  made  by  put- 
ting their  hands  in  boiling  oil ;  and  in  both  thefc  trials, 
by  fome  peculiar  management,  one  or  the  other  is  faid 
to  remain  unliurt,     They  have  a!lb  a  proof  by  water, 
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in  which  he  who  remaint  longed  unJer  it  is  eneemed  ^reeoJnoitli  l4titude  ;  and  the  latur  rnr.ning  ilirough 

iiiMiiceiu.      They  have  another  pn.ol,    by  fuallowiug  Laoi^ind  Cinibodii,  liltl.it^.o-  itil-lC  ii.to  ihe  ItiJiin 

J  ills  which  tiiiir  prielU  adminiilei  With  fcvcrc  ifliprccii-  occiii  in  ihc  t^tli  de  ■icr  .1    1  •■mm  1.4!"iJ<-. 

lions  ;  and  the  party  wh»  keeps  them  in  liis  llotnjch  The  cijiii.tl  <  T 

villiout  voniitinii^  is  thniii;ht  to  be  iniiOL-cnt,  lives  iVi^'/'j.f,  ! 

AU  thcfe  trijU  are  ni.id--  in  the  {>rclcncc  of  the  nia-  tiidc  ;                                                noiiiili' 

giltr.ttci  and  people;  and  the  king  hiniiclf  i'lecjuenrly  niollt:                                              csdlihcn 

duetts  them  to  bs  performed,  wln-'ii  crimes  come   l)efore  is  about  10  uides  in  circiimicrcnce  w.Uini  tijc  w.iiK,  Im: 

liini  by  way  ol  ap|)cal.     Somclinics  he  orders  both  the  not  a  Uiih  pan  of  the  ground  is  occupied  by  binldii ^s. 

infuimer  and  prifuncr  to   be  thrown  to  the;  tigers  ;  and  In  the  vacant  fpaces  there  ate  nc*r   jco   pagidas  i.r 

the  pcrfon  that  efcapes  by  his  not  being  feiicd  upon  by  temples,  round  wliich  are  Icaiteied  the  ccinveuis  of  the 

thole  lieads  is  iurricitntly  jullitied.  pritlis  and  their  burying-places.      The  (Ircets  of  tl-.e 

1  hey  maintain  the  doftiinc  of  tranfmifraiion,  belie-  city  are  fpacious.and  li/tiic  have  canals  running  il.rf  u   li 

ving  in  a  prc-exi(lcnt.ilate,  and  that  tlicy  lliall  pals  into  them,  over  wiiith  is  a  great  tiuriiber  if  bridges.     T:  j 

other  bodies  till  they  are  fuiVicienlly  puiilied  to  be  re-  Ixuil'ei  ftaiid  on  pillars  ot  the  bambi'o  tane,  and  aic 

ccivcd  into  pjradilc.     'I'hcy  believe   likewil'e  that  the  builtof  the  lame  niatiii.tls  ;  ihe  coniinunication  between 

li.ul  is   material,   but  nit  lubje<a  to  the  touch  j  that  it  different  lamilics,  during  tlic  winter  leafon,  bcia,^  t;ii!:- 

iclains  tiic  liuman  tigurc  alter  quitting  a  bidy  "t  that  cd  on  as  in  oilier  tropical  countries  by  means  of  boat  . 

fpecies  ;  and  tl  at  when  it  appear^  to  petl'uns  with  wlidiij  The  grounds  belonging  to  the  feveral  tenements  are  Ic- 

il    was  acquainted,  which  they  fupjiofc  it  10  do,   the  paratcd  by  a  pallilado,  within  which  the  cattle  arc  hoii- 

wounds  ol  one  that  has  been  murdered  will  then  be  vi-  led  in  barns,  creeled  likcwil'e  upon  pillars,  to  prclervc 

lible.     They  arc  of  opinion  that  no  nun  will  be  ctir-  tliem  Irom  the  annual  inundation, 

iially  punilhcd  ;  that  the  g<iod,  alter  feveral  tranlmigia-  SI15I3ALD1A,   in   botany:  A  genus  of  plants  be- 

til  ns,  Will   enjoy    perpetual  happinel's  j  but  Uiat  thole  longing  to  the  clafs  of  pent.indria,  and  to  the  order  of 

who  arc  not  relorined   will  be  doomed  to  tranfmigra-  pcntagynia;  and  in  the  natural  fyilem  arranged  under 

tion  to  all  eternity.     They   believe  in  the  enillence  of  a  the  35th  order,  SenlJco/.-.     The  calyx   is  divided  into 

Supreme  being  ;  but  the  objed*  of  their  adoration  arc  ten  leginents.     The  petals  are  five,  and  are    infertcd 

dep.irted  laints,  whom  they  confidcr  as  mediators  or  in-  into  the  calyx.     The  llyles  are  attached  to  the  fide  of 

terccllors  for  tjieni  I  .ind  to  the  honour  of  tliis  oume-  thegermens.     The  feeds  are  live.     There  are  three  fpe- 

rous  tribe  both  temples  and  images  arc  erct^ted.  cies  belonging  to  this  genus,  the  frocuiulciu,  ereda,  and 

The  men  of  this  country  are  allowed  a  plurality  of  aliaica.     The  procumbens,  or  reclining  fibbald'a,  is  a 

womcii  ;  but  c.\ccpting  one,  who  is  a  wife  by  contract,  native  of  North  Britain,  having  never  been  dilcovercd  in 

the  oiher,  are  only  concubines,  and  their  children  deem-  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland.     It  grows  on  Den-Lo. 

cd  incapable  of  any  legal  inheritance.     Previous  to  eve-  mond  and  Ben-Mor,  within  a  mile  of  the  I'ummit.     It 

ry    nuptiil  contract,  an  adrologer  mull  be  confulted,  is  dillinguillied  by  a  procumbent  or  trailing  Item;  by 

who  calculates  the  nativity  of  tlie  panics,  and  deter-  three  leaves  growing  on  the  top  of  a  fmall  footltalk, 

mines  whether  their  union  is  likely  to  prove  fortunate  which  are  trind  at  the  extremity,  and  fomewhat  hairv. 

or  otherwifc.     When  his  prognotlication  is  favourable,  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  blolTom  in  July  or  Au- 

thc  lover  is  permitted  to  vilit  his  millrcl's  three  times,  gull. 

at  the  laft  of  which  interviews  the  relations  being  pre-  SIBENICO,  or  Skbenico,  the  name  of  a  city  and 

fcnt,  the  marriage  portion  is  paid,  when,  without  any  province  of  Dalmatia.     The  province  of  Sibenico  runs 

religious  ceremony  performed,  the  nuptials  are  reckon-  along  the  fea  for  more  than  30  miles  ;  reaches  in  fome 

cd  complete,  and  loon  after  confummaicd.    A  few  days  places  above  20  miles  within  land,  and  comprehends 

alter  ilie  talapoin  vilits  the  married  couple,  fprinkles  above  70  illands.     The  city  of  Sibenico  is  fituated  near 

Uiem  witli   water,  and  repeats  a  prayer  for  their  pro-  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cherca,  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice, 

fperity.  35  miles  uortli  of  Spalatto,  and  25  foutli-eall  of    Zara. 

The  pra.flice  in  Siam  refpeifling  funenils,  is  both  tO  E.  Lo.ng.   16''  46',  N.  Lat.   44"   17'.     It  belongs   to 

burn  and  bury  the  dead.     The  corpfe  being  laid  upon  the  Venetians.     It  is  defended  on  one  fide  by  a  cadle, 

the  pile,  it  is  fufTcrcd  to  bum  till  a  conlidcrable  part  is  which  held  out  againd  repeated  attacks  of  the  Turks, 

confumcd,  when  the  remainder  is  interred  in  a  burying-  and  towards  the  lea  by  a  fort. 

place  contiguous  to  fome  temple.     The  rcafon  which  SIBERIA,  a  large    country,    comprehending    the 

they  give  for  not  burning  it  entirely  to  alhes  is,  that  moll  northerly  parts  of  the  Kuflian  empire  in  Alia.     It 

they  luppofe  the  deccafed  to  be  happy  when  part  of  is  bounded  on  the  call  by  tlie  eadern    ocean  ;  on  tl>e 

liis   remains  efcapcs  the  fire.      Indcad  of  a  tombllonc,  fouth  by  Great  Tartary ;  on  the  well  by   Rulfia  ;  and 

they  erccl  a  pyramid  over  the  grave.     It  tormcrly  was  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean.     It  is  about  2000 

llie  cullom  to  bury  treafuie  with  the  corpfe  ;  but  long-  miles  in  length  from  ead  to  weft,  and  730  miles  in 

er  experience  evincing,  that  the  facrilegiotis    light  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth. 

which  robbing  the  graves  was  conlidercd  did  not  pre-  At  what  time    this  country  was  fird  inhabited,  or 

Tent  the  crime,  ilicy  now  dil'continue  tlie  ancient  prac-  by  whom  it  was  peopled,  we  are    entirely  ignorant  j 

tice,  and  indead  of  treafuie  bury  only  painted  papers  but  writings liavc  been  found  in  it  when  it  wasdifcovcr- 

and  other  trifles.  cd,  which  lliows  tliat  it  mud  Iiave  been  early  Iinuvrn  to 

The  two  principal  rivers  arc  the  Mcnan  and  the  Me-  a  civilized  peoplef.   The  RuQlans,  from  wliom  we  have 

con,  which  rife  in  the  mountains   of  Tartary,  and  run  received  our  knowledge,  knew  nothing  of  it  before  tlie 

to  the  fouth  ;  the  former  palling  by  the  city  of  Siam,  middle  of  the  1 6tli  century.    In  tlie  reign  of  John  Bal'ilo- 

falls  into  the  bay  of  the  fimc  name,  in  the   ijlli  de-  wiiz  I.  indeed,  an  incurfionhad  becH  made  iato  Siberia, 
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Jibrii.!.  a-.d  fome  Tai Ur  iriLes  lubilucJ :  but  iheie  d.T.qi'.cfts  were 
" — " — '  fiot  perm:iin.nt ;  ;iil(l  wo  hc.ir  if  no  tiirtli-jr  cnimiinica- 
tioi!  b--i«eeii  Riilli.i  and  Sib:ria  liil  t!i'.'  linis  ot  Joiiu 
13  ifilowit/  II.  It  WHS  op.'iicd  a^.iiii  at  tliac  tlni^  by 
me.iiis  of  one  Aiiika  StrogciiolF,  a  Kuliiiii  merchant 
who  IihJ  eftablilheJ  fome  fak-works  at  a  towii  in  the 
jjoveranient  of  Archnngcl.  'I'his  man  cairieil  on  a 
trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  nortli  well  parts  ol 
Bibcria,  who  brought  every  year  to  tljc  town  above- 
mentioned  large  qn.int'tles  of  the  tinelt  Iur5.  Thus 
he  acquired  a  very  confidcrable  fortune  i:>  a  ihtitlime  ; 
when  at  l.irt  the  czar,  perceiving  the  adiantages  which 
would  accrue  to  hi>  fubjedls  fiom  liaviiig  a  re^^ular  in- 
lercourfe  with  Siberia,  <lcterniiiicd  to  enlarge  the  com- 
municalion  which  was  ahcady  opened.  Wiih  tliis  view 
h;  fent  into  Siberia  a  body  of  troop',  whldi  crolR-d 
tlie  Yugorian  mountains,  that  form  part  of  the  norlh- 
callern  boundary  of  Kunipv.-.  They  feem,  however, 
r.ot  te  have  patfed  the  Irtilh,  or  to  have  penetrated  lar- 
ther  than  the  wellern  branch  of  the  river  Oby.  Some 
Tartar  trib'.'s  wjre  laid  under  conttibution,  ar.d  a  chief 
named  Te.H^^r  confented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
1000  fables.  But  this  produced  no  lading  advantage 
10  Rufiia  ;  for,  foon  after,  Yediger  was  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner  by  Kutchum  Khan,  a  defcendant  ot  the 
grsat  jenghi/.  Khan  :  and  thus  the  allegiance  of  this 
country  to  Riillii  was  dilfolved. 

For  fome  time  we  hear  of  no  further  attempts  made 
by  the  Ruffians  on  Siberia;  but  in  1577  the  founda- 
tion of  a  permanent  conqucif  was  laid  by  one  Yerniac 
Temofcett,  a  Colfick  of  the  Don.  This  man  was  at 
firtl  the  head  of  a  party  of  banditti  who  iniefted  the 
Rulllans  in  the  province  of  Gafan  ;  but  being  deleated 
by  the  troops  of  the  czar,  he  retired  with  6coo  ot  his 
followers  into  the  interior  parts  of  that  province. 
Continuing  his  courfe  dill  eaftward,  he  came  to  Oral, 
the  mod  eaderly  of  all  the  Ruffian  fettlements.  Here 
he  took  up  his  winter-quarters  :  but  his  redlefs  genius 
did  not  futfer  him  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time  in 
a  date  oi  inactivity ;  and  from  th/;  intelligence  he  pro- 
. cured  concerning  th.e  fituation  of  the  neighbouring 
Tariars  of  Siberia,  he  turned  his  arms  towards  that 
quarter. 

Siberia  was  at  tliat  time  psrlly  divided  asiong  a 
number  cf  feparate  prince?,  and  partly  inhabited  by 
the  various  tiibes  of  independtnt  Tartars.  Of  the 
of  the  Ruf- former  Kutchum  Khan  was  the  mod  powerful  fove- 
lian  con-      reien.     His  dominions  confided  of  that  tract   of  coun- 
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try  which  now  forms  the  fouth-wedcrn  part  of  I'.ie  pro-  Siberir.. 
vince  ofTobolIk;  anil  dretchcd  from  tlie  banks  of '~'"^"^ 
the  Irtilh  and  Oby  to  thole  of  the  Tobol  and  'I'urM. 
His  principal  refidsnce  was  at  Sibir,  a  fmall  foitrefs 
upon  the  river  Irtilh,  not  far  from  the  prefcnt  town  of 
Tobo](k,  and  of  which  fome  ruins  are  dill  to  be  feen. 
After  a  courfe  of  unremitted  fatigue,  and  a  ferics  t.f 
viiftories  whicii  almoll  exceed  belief,  but  of  which  we 
have  not  room  to  give  the  detail,  our  intrepid  adventu- 
rer difpolftiied  this  prince  of  his  dominions,  and  fcatc  J 
himlelfon  the  throne  olSibir.  The  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers, however,  being  greatly  reduced,  and  preceiving 
he  could  not  depend  on  the  atleilions  of  his  new  fub- 
jecls,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  and  made 
a  lender  of  his  new  acqnilition  to  that  monarch,  upon 
condition  of  receiving  immediate  and  efiLOlual  fiipport. 
Tliis  propofal  was  received  with  the  greatcit  fiti5fac- 
tion  by  the  czar  ;  who  granted  him  a  pardon  for 
all  former  offences,  and  fcut  him  the  required  fuc- 
coui!.  Yermar,  however,  being  foon  alter  drowned  ia 
an  unfuccefsful  excurflon,  the  Ruiliaiis  began  to  lofc 
their  tooting  in  the  country.  But  iVtlli  reinforcements 
being  feafonably  fent,  they  not  only  recovered  thoir 
gicund,  but  pulhed  their  conquells  far  and  wide  ; 
wherever  they  appeared,  the  Tartars  were  either  redu- 
ced or  e\teiniinated.  iJew  towns  were  built,  and  cc- 
lor.ies  were  planted  on  all  fides.  Before  a  century  had 
well  el.ipfed,  all  that  vad  tr.Kf  of  country  now  called 
S'lhiri'i,  which  dretches  from  the  confines  of  Europe  to 
the  E  idem  Ocean,  and  from  the  Frozen  Sea  to  the 
prefcnt  frontiers  ol  China,  v/as  annexed  to  the  Rnflian 
dominions. 

The  air  of  Siberia  is  In  general,  extremely  piercing, 
the  cold  there  being  more  fevere  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Ruffian  dominions.  The  Siberian  rivers  arc 
frozen  very  early,  and  it  is  late  in  tlie  fpring  before  the 
ice  is  thawed  (a).  If  the  corn  does  not  ripen  in  Augud, 
there  is  little  hope  of  a  harved  in  this  country;  and  in 
the  province  of  Jenifeilk  it  is  fometimes  covered  with 
fiiow  before  the  peafants  can  reap  it.  To  defend  the 
Inhabitants  againd  this  extreme  fevcrlty  of  the  climate. 
Providence  foems  more  liberally  to  have  dealt  out  to 
theiii  wood  for  ftiel  and  furs  for  clothing.  As  the  win- 
ter's d  jy  in  the  nurlh  parts  of  Siberia  lads  but  a  few 
hours,  and  the  dorms  and  flakes  of  fnow  darken  the 
air  fo  much,  that  the  inhabitants,  even  at  noon,  cannot 
fee  to  do  any  thing  without  aitificial  lights,  they  fltcp 
away  the  greated  part  of  that  feafon. 

Thefe 
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(a)  M.  Gmelln,  M.  Muller,  and  two  other  philofophers,  fet  out  in  the  1733,  to  explore  the  dreary  regions 
of  Siljeria,  by  dclire  of  the  emprefs  Anne  cf  Rulii.i.  After  fpending  nine  years  and  a  half  in  obferving  every 
thing  that  was  remarkable,  they  returned  to  I'eteilburgh  ;  and  an  account  of  this  journey  was  publillied  by  M. 
(Jmelln.  In  order  to  examine  how  far  the  frod  had  penetrated  into  the  ground  M.  Gme'in,  on  the  iStiiof 
June,  at  a  place  called  Jacuti:',  ordered  tiie  earth  to  be  dug  in  high  ground  ;  they  found  mould  to  the  depth  of 
1 1  inchef,  under  which  they  met  with  loofe  fand  to  two  feet  and  a  half  further,  alter  which  it  grew  harder,  and 
at  half  afoot  deeper  fo  hard  as  I'carce  to  give  way  to  the  tools  ;  fo  that  the  grcund  dill  rem  -"ned  unthawed  at 
not  Itfs  than  the  depth  of  four  feet.  He  made  the  fime  experimint  in  a  lower  fituation  ;  the  ibil  was  10  inches 
deep,  alter  that  a  loofe  fand  for  two  feet  and  ten  inches,  below  which  all  was  frozen  and  hard.  At  Jacutia  the 
inhabitants  picferve  in  cellars  feveral  forts  of  berries,  which  they  reckon  among  their  dainties,  perfeflly  good  and 
frefli  the  whole  year,  thougli  thefe  cellars  arc  fcarce  a  fathom  deep.  At  the  fortrefs  of  Argun,  in  little  more 
than  50  degrees  cf  latitude,  the  Inhabitants  relate  that  the  earth  in  many  places  is  never  thawed  above  a  yard  and 
half,  and  that  the  internal  cold  cf  the  earth  will  fcarce  permit  a  well  to  be  dug,  of  which  they  bring  an  inda^ce 
that  happened  nc  t  long  before  the  author's  arrival  at  that  place.     They  deligned  to  fink  a  well  near  .t  houfe  at 

fome 
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1  hclc  fevere  winters  «re  rapiJIf  fucceedeJ  by  f ini.  ever,  ihere  are  TcTeral  ftcppts,  cr  barren  \ralle?,  ar.d  un-    S.te-i. 

'  mcrs,  in  which  the  hejt  is  To  inienfc  that  ti.o  Tunpu-  iinprovabl:  uzdt  in  ihefe  p^rts;  am!  nrt  a  lingle  fruit  ^-"^-"^ 

li.in>,  \vh'>  hvc  in  the    province  cf  Jilcullk,  f;o  nlmoil  tiec  is  to  I  e  I'ecn.     There  is  ercat  viitiery  f  iTcnetqhlcj, 

naked.     Here  is  fcarceiy  any  night  during  th:it  feafon  ;  and  in  fcver^l  pl;icff',  p.uticii!:«ly  near  Krsfnaia  Slobcw 

and  towards  the  Frozen  Ocean  ihcl'nn  appears  ctintinu-  d:i,  the  pround  is  in  a  manner  overrun  with  afp.iracui 

ally  above  the  horizon.     The  vegetables  and  Jruits  v{  rr  an  ettrat-rdinary  height  and  dilicicui  flavour.     The 

the  earth  arc  here  extremely  quick  in  their  growth.  bulbs  of  the  Tarfcilh  burdes,  and   other  forts  (f  lilies. 

The  wlule  iraA  if  land  beyord  the  Coih  degree  of  are  much  u'ed  by  the  Taitars  indead  of  bread.     Thi! 

north  latitude  is  a  barren   wallc  ;  tor  the  north  part  <  f  want  of  friift  and  corn  is  richly  compenfated  by  the 

Siberia  yields  neither  ccin  nor  fruits  ;  thoujrh  barley  is  great  quantities  of  wiid  and  tame  btall!,  :ind  fowls,  and 

known  frequently  to  coir.c  to  perfcC^irn    in  Jakutllc —  the  infinite   variety  of  fine  filh  which  the  country  af- 

For  this  rcafon,  the  inhabitar.ts  of  the  northern  parts  fords  (n.) 

arc  obliged  to  live  im  filh  ami  flcfh,  but  the  Rulliansarc         In  that  part  of  S  beria  which  lie;  near  the  Ice  Sea 

fupplicd  Willi  corn  from  the  fouthern  parts  ot  Siberia,  as  well  as  in  fereral  other  places  are  wootls  of  pine, 

where  the  foil  is  (iirpriling  fertile.     The  countii-.-s  be-  larch,  and  other  trees;  bcfidcs  which,  a  confiderable 

yond  the  lake  of   Baikal,  cfpeci.dly  towards  the  eatt,  as  quantity  of  wood  is  thrown    alhore  by  the  waves  cf 

far  as  llie  river  Ar(;un,  are  remark  ibiy  fruitful  and  plea-  the   Ice  Sea;  but  whence   it  comes  is  not  yet   afcer- 

fant ;  but  fuch  is  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  thnt  tained.  . 

feveral  fine  tiaiJls  ot  land,   which  would  make  ample         Belidcs  the   wild  fowl  with  which  Siberia  abnnnJj,  Wild 

returns  to  the  pcalant  for  cultivating  them,  lie  negletft-  there  is  a  prodigious   number   of  quadrupeds,  fome  of  hc»il» 

ed.     The  pallurcs  are  ezcelleiu  in  this  country,  which  which  are  eatable,  and  others  valuable  fcr  thtir  Ikins 

abounds  in  fine  horned  cattle,  horfes,  goats,  &c.    on  or  fuis. 

which  the  Tartars  chieily  depend  for  fubfillence.     How-         'llic  animals  moil  valued  for  their  fltins  are  the  bhck 

foi. 


fome  didance  from  the  river  Argun,  for  which  purpofe  they  thawed  the  earth  by  degrees,  and  dug  fome  fathoms 
till  they  had  penetrated  a  fathom  and  a  h  ilf  below  the  level  of  the  river,  b'lt  fnund  no  fpring.  Hence  perhaps 
we  may  venture  to  alFcrt,  that  betiJcs  the  great  elevation  of  the  earth  in  thcfe  countries,  there  is  another  caufc, 
perhaps  latent  in  the  earth  itfelf,  of  this  extraordinary  cold,  nalur.illy  fnggelled  to  us  by  conlidering  the  cavity 
of  an  old  lilver  mire  at  Argun,  which  being  eth.iuftcd  cf  its  ore,  n(.w  ferves  the  inh.ibitmts  in  fummer  time  for 
a  cellar  to  keep  their  provifr  ns  :  this  place  is  fo  extreme'y  cold  as  to  prefervc  flelh  meats  from  putrct'aiflion  in  the 
hottell  fiimmer?,  and  to  f'ink  the  mercttry  in  de  I.ifle's  themomoter  to  146  and  147.  Tlie  author  traveilintr 
from  Nerlchoi  towards  Argun,  to  vil'it  the  works  of  the  t'llver  mine;  in  that  place,  Augurt  I'i),  came  to  thv: 
river  Ork'j  1,  near  Sulf  nilchaia,  on  July  the  1  fl,  from  whence  he  arrived  a  little  before  dark  at  the  village  nf  Sc- 
vent^ia,  dillnnt  from  the  river  27lcagujs.  In  this  journey  he  and  hi^  fellow  travellers  for  more  than  four  leiguci 
fc'it  it  vallly  cold  foon  after  they  came  into  a  warni  air,  T.-hich  coi.ti.iued  fotne  leagues ;  after  which  the  cold  re- 
turned ;  and  thus  are  travellers  luSjc'Jed  to  perpetual  viciflltudes  cf  warmth  and  cold.  But  it  is  obfcrvcd,  in  ge- 
neral, that  the  eailern  parts  arc  colder  ihan  the  weftern,  tJ'.ough  iituatcJ  in  the  f".im;  latitude  ;  for  as  in  thoie 
eillcrn  regions  fome  trails  of  land  are  much  c  Ider  th:in  the  reft,  their  ellei5ls  mtifl  be  felt  by  the  njighboiirin"- 
part?.  And  this  conjedlure  is  favoured  by  the  thermrmetrical  obfcrvation.;  made  with  M.  de  L'lllc's  inllrunienc 
i-\  all  patts  of  Siberia,  in  which  the  mercury  was  dcprcfled  to  the  236ih  degree,  even  in  thofe  parts  that  lie 
v.-ry  much  towards  the  fouth,  as  in  the  tenitory  of  Sciir.ga,  which  laid  degree  anUvcrs  in  Fahrenheit's  thcmo- 
meter  to  aS-^ut  5J.5  below  o,  butthe  fame  thermometer  fomctimes  indicated  a  much  gre.iter  eld.  At  the  fort 
of  Kiringa,  on  Fell.  10.  1738,  at  8  in  the  morning,  the  mercury  ftcrd  at  240,  which  anfwers  neatly  to  71  bc« 
low  o  in  Fahrenheit's.  On  the  23d  of  the  fame  ironth  it  was  a  d;gree  lower.  At  the  fame  pi. :ce,  Decen;bi.T 
1 1,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  it  ftcod  at  254  in  Dz  L'llc's  thfmoni;'.cr,  and  very  near  90  in  F.ihrcnhcit's  ;  011 
Dectmlier  29.  nt  lour  in  the  afternoon,  at  2(^13;  on  November  27.  at  noon,  at  270;  January  9.  at  27c,  which 
I'evtral  deprelTions  anfn-cr  in  Fahrenheit's  to  99.44,  107. "3  and  113.1^^;  en  January  j.  at  5  in  the  njorr.in'^, 
at  262,  an  hour  after  at  2^1,  but  at  eight  o'clock  it  returned  to  250,  and  there  remained  till  6  in  tlie  aftemoiin  ; 
and  then  rofe  by  degrees  till  an  hour  before  midnight,  when  it  Hood  at  202.  S.-)  that  the  greatift  deprclliou 
of  the  mercury  anfwers  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  to  1  20.76  deurees  below  o,  which  is  indeed  very  furpriiiiig, 
and  what  no  body  ever  imagined  before.  While  tliis  cold  lifted  at  Jinifei,  the  fp.irrows  and  magpies  fell  to  {hi 
ground,  (truck  dead,  as  it  were,  with  tlie  froft,  but  revived  if  they  were  loon  brought  into  a  warm  room.  The 
author  was  tfld  alfo  that  numbers  of  wild  beads  were  found  in  the  woods  dead  and  flitf  with  the  t'roft,  and  fe- 
v-ral  travellers  h  id  their  blood  and  juices  quite  frozen  in  their  veflels.  The  air  itfclf  at  that  tinie  was  fo  difmal, 
that  yoa  would  think  it  changed  to  ice, as  it  was  a  thick  fog,  which  was  not  d  (lipable  by  any  eijiil^iticps,  as 
in  th:  fpring  and  autumn,  and  the  author  could  fcarce  ftand  tliree  minutes  in  the  p<irchofhis  lioiiic  lor  the  cold. 
(•)  The  oak,  though  frequent  in  Rudia,  it  is  faid,  is  not  to  be  found  through  th's  vaft  region  nearer  thaiv 
ihe  banks  of  tlij  Argun  and  Amur,  in  the  dominions  of  China.  The  white  popl  ir,  thealpjn,  the  black  poplar, 
th:  common  fallow,  and  feveral  fpccics  of  the  willow,  are  very  common.  The  Norway  and  filver  hr  fornn 
great  forefts  ;  hut  the  former  does  not  grow  beyond  th;  6cth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  Litter  not  beyond 
58  degrees.  To  this  dreary  region  cf  Siberia,  F'urope  is  indebted  (or  that  excellent  Iprcics  of  oats  callect 
^vena  Siliricit,  and  cur  gardens  are  enlivened  with  the  g^y  and  biUiai^t  llowcts  brorj^'a  from  tl.c  f^jcc 
cottotry. 
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fox,  the  faWe,  the  hyssna,  the  ermine,  the  fquirrel, 
the  b;aver,  and  the  lynx.  Tlie  ikin  oj  .i  real  black  iox 
is  more  cfteenied  than  even  that  ol'  ;i  fable.  In  the 
country  near  the  Frozen  Ocean  arc  alio  blue  and  white 
foxes.  Ihe  fir.cll  fables  coinc  (roni  Ncrtthinik  nnd  Ja- 
kutllt,  the  inhabitants  ol  which  plaes  catch  them  in 
ihe  mourtalns  of  Stannowoi  Krebct.  The  tributary 
tiatioii'i  were  fornietlv  (.bligcd  to  pay  their  taxes  in  the 
(kins  of  fi.xsj  and  (.■hies  onlr.  But  now  the  ikins  of 
Iqiiirrcls,  bears  rein  litfcr,  &c.  and  fomctimes  money, 
are  rcceiveil  by  way  of  tribute  ;  and  this  not  (uily  trom 
tliofe  wlio  live  near  the  Lena,  bv.t  alfo  in  the  govern- 
jiients  of  Ilinlk,  Irkutzk,  .Sclinu:inlk,  and  Ncrtlhinlk. 
AVhen  the  Tartars  firll  became  tributary  to  Uullia, 
lliey  brought  their  furs  indilcnniinately  as  they  caught 
ih'.-ni,  and  among  them  were  often  fables  of  extraordi- 
II  try  value  ;  and  formerly,  if  any  trader  brought  with 
him  an  iron  ke'.llc,  they  gave  him  in  exchange  fi)r  it  as 
many  fables  as  it  woakl  hold.  Bat  they  are  now  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  (heir  value.  They  fell  their  fables 
to  fmugglers  at  a  very  high  price,  and  pay  only  a  ruble 
intlead  of  a  Ikin  to  the  revenue  officers,  who  now  re- 
ceive more  riady  money  than  fables,  by  way  of  tribute. 
Tile  fubjeiSls  plead  the  fcarcity  of  furs,  and  indeed  not 
without  ibme  appearance  of  truth. 

Siberia  has  Hill  other  and  more  valuable  treafmes  than 
thofe  we  have  yet  mentioned.  The  illver  mines  of  Ar- 
gun are  e)cireniely  ricli  ;  the  filver  they  produce  yields 
Ibme  gold,  and  bothofihefe  are  found  among  the  cup- 
per ore  of  Kohwaii.  This  country  is  alfo  particularly 
rich  in  copper  and  iron  ore.  The  foimer  lies  even  up- 
on the  furf.ice  of  the  earth  ;  and  collflder.^ble  mines  of 
it  are  found  in  the  moimtains  of  Pldow,  Koliwan,  Plo- 
Ikau,  Wolkerefenlk,  Kufwi,  Alcpaik,  and  feveral  others, 
and  in  the  government  ot  Krafnoiarfk  (c_).  Iron  is  Hill 
more  plentiful  in  all  thefe  places,  and  very  good  ;  but 
that  of  Kameniki  is  reckoned  the  beft.  Several  hun- 
dred thoufand  puds  of  thcfe  metals  are  annually  export- 
ed  from  the  fmelting  houfes,  which  belong  partly  to 
the  crown,  and  partly  to  private  perfons.  Moll  of 
them  lie  in  the  government  of  Catharinenburg.  The 
Tartars  alfo  extract  a  great  quantity  of  iroii  from  the 
ore. 

The  topazes  of  Siberia  have  a  fine  luftre,  and  in  open 
fandy  places,  near  the  livcr  Argun,  as  well  as  on  the 
banks  of  other  rivers  and  lakes,  are  found  fiiigle  fniall 
pieces  of  agate.  Here  are  alfo  cornelians  and  green  jaf- 
])er  with  red  veins.  The  latter  is  chiefly  met  with  in 
the  deferts  of  Gobifkoi. 

The  famous  marienglas,  or  lapis  fpecularis,  great 
quantities  of  wliich  are  dug  up  in  Siberia,  is  by  fome 
called  Mufcovy  or  Ruffian  g!a(s  ;  and  by  others,  tliough 
with  lefs  propriety,  ilinglafs.  It  is  a  particular  fpecics 
of  tranl'parent  Hone,  lying  in  (Irata  like  fo  many  (heets 
of  paper.  Ti^c  matrix,  or  Hone  in  which  it  is  found, 
is  partly  a  light  yellow  quartz,  or  marcalli.i,  and  partly 
a  brown  indurated  fluid  ;  and  this  Hone  contains  in  it 
all  the  fpecics  of  the  marienglas.  To  render  the  mi- 
rienglas  lit   foi-  ufe,  it  is  fplit  with  a  thin  two-edged 


knife  ;  but  cnre  is  taken  that  the  lamina:  be  not  too 
thin.  It  is  ufed  for  windows  and  lanterns  all  over  Si- 
beria, and  indeed  in  every  part  of  the  Kullian  empire, 
and  looks  very  beautiful  ;  its  lallre  and  clearnefs  fur- 
jiadir.g  tliat  of  the  fined  glafs,  to  which  it  is  particU" 
larly  preferable  for  windows  and  lanterns  of  (hips,  as  it 
will  Hand  the  explofion  of  cannon.  It  is  found  in  the 
grcatcrt  plenty  near  the  river  Witim. 

Siberia  atlords  magnets  of  an  extraordinary  fi/.c,  and 
even  whole  mountains  of  loaddone.  Pit-coal  is  alfo 
dug  up  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  country.  I'he 
kamcnnoe  mailo,  a  ycUowilh  kind  of  alum,  unifluous 
and  fmooih  to  the  touch,  like  tophus,  is  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Krafnoiarik,  Ural,  Altaiih,  Jenifea,  Bai- 
kal, burgufik,  Lena,  and  leveral  others  in  Siberia. 

In  tliis  country  are  not  only  a  great  number  of  frefli 
water  lakes,  J.)Ut  likewife  kvsral  whofc  waters  are  fait  j 
and  thei'e  reci)>iocally  change  their  nature,  tlie  fak  fome- 
times  becimiing  frclh,  antl  tiie  frelh  clianging  into  faline. 
Some  lakes  alio  dry  up,  and  others  appear  where  none 
were  ever  feen  before.  The  fait  lake  of  Yamullia,  in 
the  province  ot  Ti  bolfk,  is  the  moll  remarkable  of  all, 
lor  it  contains  a  fait  as  white  as  fnow,  confiHing  entire- 
ly of  cubic  cryHals.  One  finds  alio  in  Siberia  faline 
fprings,  fait  water  brooks,  and  a  hill  of  fait. 

Siberia  affords  many  other  things  which  dcferve  no- 
tice. That  ufetul  root  called  rhubarb  grows  in  vaH 
qu^itities  near  the  city  of  Seleginfk.  The  curious  ma- 
muth's  bones  and  horns,  as  they  are  called,  whicli  are 
found  along  the  banks  of  the  Oby,  Jenefei,  Lena,  and 
Ltilh,  are  unqueHionably  the  teeth  and  bones  of  ele- 
phants. But  whether  thefe  elephants  teeth  and  bones 
were  conveyed  to  thefe  northern  regions  by  the  gene- 
ral deluge,  or  by  any  other  inundation,  and  were  by 
degrees  covered  with  earth,  is  a  point  which  miglit  lead 
us  into  long  and  very  fruitlefs  difquifitions ;  we  Ihall 
therefore  only  o'nferve,  that  fuch  bones  have  likewife 
been  found  in  RuHia,  and  even  in  feveral  parts  of  Ger- 
many. A  kind  of  bones  of  a  Hill  larger  fize  than  thefe 
have  alfo  been  dug  up  in  Siberia,  and  feem  to  have  be- 
longed to  an  animal  of  the  ox  kind.  The  horn  of  the 
whale  called  narivha!  has  been  found  in  the  earth  near 
the  rivers  Indigirka  and  Anadir  ;  and  the  teeth  of  ano- 
ther fpecies  ol  whales,  called  Wolrofs,  about  Anadirlkoi. 
The  latter  are  larger  than  the  common  fort,  which  are 
brought  from  Greenland,  Archangel,  and  Kola. 

I'he  chain  ot  Siberian  mountains  reaches  from  that 
of  Werchoturie  towards  the  fouth  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city  of  Orienburg,  in  a  continued 
ridge,  under  the  name  of  the  LTralian  mountains ;  but 
from  thence  it  alters  its  direction  weHward.  Thefe 
mountains  are  a  kind  of  boundary  between  IluHia  Proper 
and  Siberia.  Another  chain  of  hills  divides  Siberia 
from  the  country  of  the  Calmucks  and  Mongalians. — 
Thefe  mountains,  betv.-ccn  the  rivers  Irtiih  and  Oby,  are 
called  the  Altaic  or  Golden  Mountains,  which  name 
they  afterwariii  lole,  particularly  between  the  river  Je- 
nd'ei  and  tlie  Baikal  lake,  where  they  are  called  the 
Sayanian  mountains. 
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(c)  The  copper  mines  of  Koliwan,  from  which  gold  and  filver  are  extrafled,  employ  above  40,000  people. 
The  filver  mines  of  Nertfhinik,  beyond  lake  Baikal,  employ  above  14,000.  Th.  whole  revenue  arifing  from 
thefe  mhies,  according  to  Mr  Coxe,  is  not  lefs  than  L.  6^7,182,13  s. 
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Thi  inhabitant?  of  Siberi.i  confi*^  of  the  Ahorigiues 
or  undent  inhabitants  iVe  'I'linars,  and  Uuilians. 

Some  of  ihel'e  nation*  liavc  no  other  rcht^ion  but 
that  of  nature  ;  rthers  arc  I'a^uis  or  Mahometans 
and  fome  of  ihcm  have  been  converted  to  Chtiitiar.i- 
ly,  or  railiei  only  biptifed  by  the  Kuflian  minioaa- 
iic$. 

blDTHORPIA,  in  liotany  :  A  geniii  of  plints  be- 
longing to  the  clals  of  didyn4mia.  and  to  the  nr^er  ot 
anui'-fpirir-i-i ;  »!id  i"  ihc  nati>:al  fylleni  clalTeiJ  with 
ihofe  tlie  onler  of  uhich  is  douUtlul.  The  calyx  is 
fpreading,  asd  Jivi  Jed  into  live  parts,  almoft  to  the  bafe. 
'i'lie  corolla  is  divided  into  live  parts  in  tlic  fimc  man- 
ner, whitli  .ue  rounded,  cc|iial,  fprcadi^[^  and  of  the 
le.  J  calyx.     Tnc  It^mina  grow   in  pairs  at  a 

dm  :i  each  otlicr.     Tiie  capfule  is  conripielfeJ, 

orbicular,  bilocular,  the  pattiiion  being  tranfverfe. — 
Thcie  are  two  fpecic',  the  europfn  and  moivuLuea.  'I'hc 
*i:ro/)*u,cr  badard  money-wort,  i»  a  na'ive  of  South 
Britain.  '1  he  (terns  of  it  are  llcnder,  and  creeping.  The 
leaves  are  fmalli  round,  and  notched.  The  Howcrs  grow 
under  the  wings  ot  the  le.\ves,  are  fmall,  and  ot  a  pale 
red  colour.  It  blolfoms  tnirn  July  to  September,  and 
is  found  in  Cornwall  on  the  banks  of  rivulets. 

SliiYLS,  in  pagjn  antiquity,  certain  women  faid 
to  have  been  endowed  with  a  prophetic  fpirit,  and  to 
h:ivc  d-!;vrr»d  oracle^,  Ihowing  the  fates  and  rcvclu- 
■.  Tiieir number  is  unknown.  Plito 
..i.-rs  of  two,  Pliny  of  tliree,  iElian  of 
tour,  and  V'arrool  ten  ;  an  opinion  which  is  univerfally 
adopted  by  the  learned.  Thefe  ten  SibyU  generally  rc- 
fided  in  the  following  places,  Perfia,  Libya,  Delphi, 
Cumx  in  Italy,  Eryihiia,  S.imos,  Cumse  in  jl-lolia, 
Marpelfa  en  the  Hellefpont,  Ancyra  in  Phtygia,  and 
Tibiiitis.  The  moil  celtbrated  of  the  Sibyls  is  that  <:f 
Cuir.se  in  Italy,  wh.om  fome  have  called  by  the  different 
names  oi  Amaltli.Tj,  Donnplnle,  HernpliilL-,  Daphne, 
^rlanto,  Phemonoe.  .-xsid  Dciphobe.  It  is  fiid,  thzt 
Apollo  bei  .  ured  rf  her,  .ind  that  to  make  her 

fml'ihle  <~i  It  offered   to  give  her  whatever 

li  .  it.      ii.v  rnanded  to  live  as  many 

V-  -  had  gii-  ,  in  her  hand,  1-u:  unfor- 

iu:;.i:c".y  lor^ot  to  .ilk  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  health, 
vigour,  and  bloom,  of  which  (he  was  then  in  poifeiriou. 
The  god  granted  her  requefl,  but  (he  refufed  to  gra- 
tify ilie  paiiicn  of  her  lover,  thiiugh  he  oft'cred  her  per- 
petual youth  and  beauty.  Some  time  after  Ihe  bjcams 
old  and  decrepit,  her  t^rm  decayed,  mel.ii\choly  palenels 
and  haggard  lt:oks  I'uccccded  to  bloom  a.id  checrlulnefi. 
She  hud  ;Uready  lived  about  700  yeais  when  Tineas 
came  to  Italy,  and,  as  fome  have  imagined,  llie  had  three 
cerituries  more  to  live  before  her  \ears  wcte  as  numerous 
.IS  the  ;.;r.iins  of  land  which  Ihe  had  in  her  hand.  She 
gave  A.uc.i'i  inilrui^fions  how  to  fi.nd  his  fatiicr  in  the 
inleinal  regions,  and  even  condiK^ted  him  to  the  en- 
trance of  hell.  I:  was  ufual  for  the  Sibyl  to  write  her 
prophecies  on  L-avcs,  wiiich  Ihe  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
her  cave  ;  and  it  required  particular  care  in  fuch  a&cori- 
fulted  her  to  take  up  thefe  leaves  before  they  were  dif- 
pcrled  by  the  wind,  as  their  meaning  then  became  in- 
comprel  enliblc.  According  to  the  mcft  authentic  hil"- 
torians  of  the  Roman  republic,  one  of  the  Sibyls  c.nme 
in  the  palace  of  Tarqiiinthe  Second,  with  nine  vohimer, 
which  Ihe  cffcrcd  to  fell  for  a  very  high  price.  The  mo- 
narch difregardcJ  her,  ar.d  (he  immediately  difappcared, 


1 
J 


and  foon  after  returned,  when  Ih-  htfd  h'lm-J  ihtfO'f     S><:'^ 
the  volumes.     She  atked  the  fin 

ing  111  books  ;  and  wiien  Tarqii  •  _,       _ 

(he  burned  three  more,  and  (liil  |  ^; 

the  fame  iV.m  •  f  money  for  the  i     ,  .  — 

This  eitruordiiiary  behaviour  ;!lloiu:lied  l.ir(;'.iin;  he 
bought  the  books,  and  the  Sibyl  inilar.tly  vanilheJ,  ond 
never  after  appeared  to  the  world.  Tiiefe  books  were 
preferved  with  great  cate  by  the  monarth,  and  CillrJ 
the  Sibylinc  vcrles.  A  college  of  priells  was  appointed 
to  have  the  care  of  tliem  ;  and  fuch  rcveirnce  d  d  the 
Komar.s  entertain  for  thefe  prophetic  books,  that  they 
weic  confullcd  witij  the  grca'elt  folemnitv,  and  only 
when  t!ie  Hate  feemed  to  be  in  danper.  \VI  en  th;  ea- 
pitcl  was  l)uint  in  the  troubles  o(  Syll  1,  the  SibjUine 
vcrfcs  which  were  depofiied  there  penlhed  in  the  con- 
flagra'icn;  and  to  repair  the  Jofs  wh'ch  the  rcjvjblic 
fcenied  to  have  fullained,commiirioner$  were  inimcji.itc- 
ly  fent  to  diticrent  parts  of  Gre  ce  to  colleet  whatever 
verfcs  c>-.uld  be  found  of  the  infpired  wr:ting»  of  the  Si* 
byls.  The  fite  of  thefe  Sibylline  verfes  which  were 
colleifled  alter  tlie  confl.jgration  of  the  capitcl  is  un- 
known. There  are  now  many  Sibyl'ire  veifes  extant, 
but  they  are  reckoned  univerfally  fpnrious  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent lliat  they  were  comp:  fed  in  the  fecond  cet.tilty 
by  fome  of  the  followers  cf  Chrilliar.ity,  who  wilhed  to 
convince  the  heathens  of  their  eiror,  by  aflfilling  the 
caufe  of  truth  with  the  arms  of  pious  anitice. 

SICER.^,  a  name  given  to  any  inebriating  liquor  bv 
the  Ilellcuiilic  Jews.  St  C'hryfOlIom,  Thci-dorel,  and 
Theopliiius  of  Antioch,  whi>  were  Syrians,  and  vh<> 
therefore  ought  to  know  the  lignificati.m  and  nature  of 
"  licera,"  allure  us,  that  it  properly  fignihes  palm  wine. 
Pliny  acknowledges,  that  t!ie  wine  of  tile  palm  tree  wi? 
very  well  known  through  all  tlie  eall  and  that  it  was 
made  by  taking  a  bulhcl  ot  the  dates  of  the  p  dm  Irvc, 
and  throwing  them  into  three  gallons  of  water ;  then 
fqu^ezing  out  the  juice,  it  would  intoxicate  like  wire. 
Tlie  wine  of  the  palm  tree- is  white:  when  it  is  drunk 
new,  it  I'.as  the  tilte  of  the  cocf  a,  and  is  fweet  as  ho- 
ney. When  it  ii  kept  longer,  it  mows  lirong,  and  in- 
toxicates.     After  long  kcei:ing,  it  becomes  vir.tgar. 

SICILIAN,  m  niulic,  denotes  a  kind  ol  gay  Ipiiiditlv 
air,  or  dance,  probably  invented  in  Sicily,  (omewh^t  of 
the  nature  of  au  Englilh  jig  :  ufua'ily  marked  with  the 

charailcrs  -,or —    It  corififls  of  two  drains  ;  the  F.ril 
8        t* 

of  four,  and  the  fecond  of  eight,  btrsor  mtafurcs.  i 

SICILV,  is  a  large  illand  in  the  MeJit'.rrantan  .Sea,  Booudrri.-*- 
adjoining  to  the  foiithern  extremity  of  Italy,  and  ex- >«»' ^"^"^•'' 
tends  from  latitude  36"  25'  to  lititudc  jS**  25',  and 
from  lon^'iude  12"  50'  to  l~ngituJc  16°  j'  call  from 
London.  Its  greatell  hngth  210  mi'cs,  bread'.h  153, 
circumference  600  ;  its  form  tnangul.ir.  the  three  an- 
gles being  the  promontoiiesof  Peloinm,P.ichynum,ind 
Lilybium,  or  as  they  are  now  cil'ed  the  Faro,  Capo 
Palfaro,  and  Capo  Dnco.  It  is  t  ivi.led  from  It.dy  by 
the  llraits  of  Medina,  reaching  from  the  Tower  of  Fa- 
ro, which  is  the  moll  northrriy  part  of  the  itlird,  T» 
the  6'.//5  d^-ii"  /InMi,  or  the  C  ipc  rf  Aims,  the  moll  fou- 
ihtrn  p.«rt  of  Cihbria.  Thtfe  llraits,  by  the  Latins 
called  Frc'.um  Sicu'um,  by  the  It.iliins  //  Fjre  Ji  M'f- 
Jin.i,  and  by  us  the  Fare  nf  M.[[fni,  are  between  12 
and  I J  miles  over  in  the  broadt.ll  pl.iccs,  and  in  the  nar- 
towcJl  about  a  itilc  and  an  half;  inlomuch  that  >vhcn 

Mf']rn;n. 
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SKily.     Meffina  was  talccn liy  the  Cartliaginlans,  many  of  the 
^— '~*"'^'  inhabitanls  are  f.tid  to  liavc  f.iveJ  thcmftlveb  hy  fwim- 
minp;  to  the  oppofue  co.ills  of  Italy.     Hence  has  arifen 
an  opinion  tliat  the  ill.uul  of  Sicily  was  originally  join- 
ed to   the  continent,  but  afterwards   fcparated  by  an 
earthquake  or  fome  other  natural  caufe.     This  repara- 
tion, however,  is  reckoned  by  the  moll  judicious  among 
the  ancients  to  be  fabulous  ;  and  they  content  them- 
selves with  (peaking  of  it  as  a  thing  faid  to   have  hap- 
2         pencd. 
Hiftorydu-      Anciently  this  illand  was  called  Sican'm,  SicUjj,  and 
ring  the  fa-  Trhi.icritt  or  Triqudra  ;  the  two  former  it  had  Irom  tiie 
Iml.mi         Sicani  and  Siculi,   who  peopled  a  cnnfiderable  part  of 
^S"'  the  country  ;  the  two  latttr  from  its  triangular  figure. 

Its  firll  inhabitants,  according  to  the  moll  rcfpcaable 
r.ncient  authors,  were  the  Cyclopes  and  Lalliigoiies, 
who  are  f.iiJ  to  have  fe'.'l:d  in  tlie  countries  adjoining 
to  Mount  Etna  ;  but  of  their  origin  we  know  nothing, 
except  what  is  related  by  the  picts.  After  them  came 
the  Sicani,  who  called  thenifelves  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  ;  but  feveral  ancient  hillorians  in- 
form us  that  they  came  from  a  country  ii\  Spainw-a- 
tered  by  the  river  Siconiis.  Dlodorus,  however,  is  of 
opinitm,  that  the  Sicani  were  the  mod  ancient  inhabi_ 
tants  of  this  ifland.  He  tells  us  that  they  were  in  pol- 
feOion  of  the  whole,  and  applied  themfelves  to  cultivate 
and  improve  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Etna, 
which  was  the  moll  fruitful  part  of  the  ifland  :  they 
built  feveral  fmall  towns  and  villages  on  the  hilh  to  fe- 
cure  themfelves  againll  thieves  and  robbers  ;  and  were 
governed,  not  by  one  prince,  but  each  city  and  dillriil 
"by  its  own  king.  Thus  they  lived  till  Etna  began  to 
throw  out  fltmes,  and  forced  them  to  retire  to  the  weft- 
crn  parts  of  the  iiland,  which  they  continued  to  inhabit 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides.  Some  Trojans,  after  the 
dellrudlion  of  their  city,  landed  in  the  ifland,  fettled 
among  the  Sicani,  and  built  the  cities  of  Eryx  and  E- 
gclla,  uniting  themfelves  with  them,  and  taking  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Elymi  or  Elyma;i.  They  were  after- 
wards joined  by  fome  Plwcenfes,  who  fettled  here  on 
their  retui  n  from  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

After  the  Sicani  had  for  many  ages  enjoyed  an  un- 
dillurbedpoirefllon  of  the  whole  of  Sicily,  or  fuch  parts 
<if  it  as  they  chofe  to  inhabit,  they  were  vifited  by  the 
Siculi,  who  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Aufonia 
properly  fo  called  ;  but  being  driven  out  from  thence 
by  the  Opici,  they  took  refuge  in  the  ifland  of  Sicily. 
Not  being  contented  with  the  narrow  bounds  allowed 
them  by  the  Sicani,  they  began  to  encroach  upon  their 
neighbours  ;  upon  which  a  war  enfuing,  the  Sicani  were 
utterly  defeated,  and  confined  to  a  corner  of  the  ifland, 
the  name  of  which  was  now  changed  from  Skan'ia  into 
that  of  SUilia. 

About  300  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Siculi,  the 
ifland  firlt  began  to  be  known  to  the  Greeks,  wlio  eflia- 
blillied  various  colonies,  and  built  many  cities  in  JifFe- 
icnt  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  time 
of  their  arrival  that  we  have  any  hillory  of  the  illanJ. 
The  firft  of  the  Greeks  that  came  into  Sicily  were  the 
Chalcidians  of  Euboca,  under  the  condud  of  Tliucles, 
who  built  Naxus,  and  a  I'amous  altar  of  Apollo,  which, 
as  Thucydides  tells  us,  was  flill  (landing  in  his  time 
without  the  city.  The  year  after,  which  was,  accord- 
ing to  Dionyfius  Halicarnafrenfis,  the  third  of  the  17th 
Olympiad,  A.rchtas  the  Corinthian,  one  of  the  Hcra- 


clidac,  laid  the  foundations  of  Syr.TCOfe.  Seven  years 
alter,  a  new  colony  of  Clialcidians  founded  Lcontini  '' 
and  Catana,  after  having  diiven  out  the  Siculi,  who  in- 
habited that  traifl.  About  the  fame  time  Lamis,  with 
a  colony  from  Megara,  a  city  o{  Acliaia,  fettled  on  the 
liver  Pantacius,  at  a  place  called  TrrAilum,  where  his 
advenuirers  lived  fome  lime  in  common  with  the  Chal- 
cidians of  Lcontini  ;  but,  being  driven  fro;ii  thence  by 
the  Leonlines,  he  built  the  city  of  Thapfus,  where  he 
died.  Upon  his  death,  tlic  colony  left 'l*]iapfus  ;  and 
under  the  conduifl  of  Hyblon  king  of  the  Siculi,  found- 
ed Megara  Hybla'a,  where  they  rcfided  245  years,  till 
they  Were  driven  out  by  Gelon  tyrant  of  Syracufe.  Du- 
ring their  abode  at  Megara,  they  fentonc  I'amilus,  who 
was  come  from  Megara  in  Achaia,  their  original  city, 
to  build  Selinus.  This  city  was  founded  about  100 
years  after  the  foundalicn  of  Megara.  Antiphemus 
and  Entimus,  the  former  a  Rhodian,  tlie  other  a  Cre- 
tan, led  each  a  colony  ol  thtir  countrymen,  and  jointly 
built  the  city  of  Gcla  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  ella- 
bliflilng  in  their  new  fcttlemcnt  the  Doiic  culloms, 
about  45  years  after  the  lounding  of  Syracufe.  The 
Inhabitants  of  Gela  founded  Arigcntum  108  years  al- 
ter th.eir  arrival  in  Sicily,  and  introduced  the  fame  cuf- 
toms  there.  A  few  years  after,  Zancle  was  built  by 
the  pirates  ofCnmx  in  Italy;  but  chiefly  peopled  by 
the  Chalcidians,  Samians,  and  lonians,  who  chofe  rather 
to  feek  new  fettlements  than  live  under  the  Perfian 
yoke.  Some  time  after,  Anaxales,  tyrant  of  Rhegium, 
drove  out  the  ancient  jiroprietors  ;  and,  dividing  his 
lands  amongft  his  followers,  called  the  city  Mtjjlina  or 
Ahjjtiic,  which  was  the  name  of  his  native  city  in  Pelo- 
ponnefus.  The  city  of  Himera  was  founded  by  the 
Zancleans  under  the  direftion  of  Euclides,  Simus,  and 
Sacon  ;but  peopled  by  the  Chalcidians  and  fome  Syra- 
cufan  exiles,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the  contrary 
faflion. 

The  Syracufans  built  AcrK,  Chafmenx,  and  Cama- 
rina  ;  the  firft  70  years,  the  fecond  yo,  and  the  third 
135,  after  the  foundation  of  their  own  city.  This  is 
the  account  which  Thucydides,  a  moft  judicious  and 
exad  writer,  gives  us  of  the  various  nations,  whether 
Greeks  or  Barbarians,  who  fettled  in  Sicily.  Strabo 
counts  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sicily  the  hlor- 
getes,  who  being  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  Oenotrians, 
fettled  in  that  part  of  the  ifland  where  the  ancient  city 
of  Morgantium  ftood.  The  Campani,  who  aflumed  the 
name  of  Mamertlni,  that  is,  inviiicibte  luarr'iois,  and  the 
Carthaginians,  who  fettled  very  early  in  Sicily,  ought 
likewife  to  be  counted  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  ifland. 

Before  this  period  the  biftory  of  Sicily  is  blended 
with  fables  like  the  early  hiftory  of  almoft  every  other 
country.  After  the  fettlement  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
ifland,  its  various  revolutions  have  been  traced  from 
t  eir  feveral  fources  by  many  writers  ;  but  by  none  with 
greater  accuracy  than  Mr  Swinburne.  From  his  ac- 
count of  his  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  we  liave  there- 
fore taken  the  following  concife  hiftory  of  this  king- 
dom, which  will  at  once  gratify  fuch  ot  cur  readers  as 
interert  themfelves  in  the  fate  of  a  generous  people 
who  long  ftruggk'd  in  vain  for  freedom  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  aflford  them  a  fpecimen  of  the  entertainment 
they  may  receive  from  the  very  elegant  work  of  the 
author, 
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"  Aiiflocracy  prevailed  at   firft  in  ilic  Greek  fettle-  ty ;  in  fuch  hands  tlie  rod  of  tyranny  chafed  to  be  fer- 

mtnts,  btit  loon  made  wny  for  tyranny  ;  wl)ii.h  in  itt  midablc,  and  the  tyrant  was  driven  cut  (  f -Sicily  by  tbc 

turn  was  exp:llcd  by  democracy.     One  ol  the  ctrlicd  patriotic  p.irty  ;  but  maltcri  were  not    lufTicicn:!.  :    • 

dcllroyers  of  common  lib«ity  wai  Phalaris  of  Agiijjeii-  lied  I'or  pof^ular  govcinmciit,  and  Diunyliut  til 

luin,  wHt  reigned  600  years  before  Cliriil :  his  ctamfle  tlic  fccpire  fir  a  while,  till  Tinulcon  foiced  him  m:  j 

was  contagious;  a  legion  ol  tyran^i  fprang  up,  and  not  perpetual  exile." 

a  commonwealth  in  the  ill.ind  cfcaped   liie  l.illi  ol  an  JJbcrty  Iccnicd  now  to  be  tfl.il."<ifhcd  on  a  pcrmaner.t 

uliirper.     Syr.iciife    was    moft   opprelfed  and  torn  to  bafis  ;  bur  in  Syraciifc  fucli  ptolptct'.  ;iUvays  piovcd  il- 

pieccs  by  dilFciition  ;  as  i:s   wealth   and  preponderance  liifoiy.     Ajjaihodes,  a  tyr.dit  more  inhuman  than  any 

in  the  general  fcale  held  out  a  greater  temptation  than  pieceding  ulurpri,  (ti/.rd  the  ihroric,  and  dc!u;;eJ  llic 

other  cities  to  the  ambition  of  wicked  men.      Itrcquires  country   with  blocd.     Us  was  JRVolved  in  apcnlou. 

the  combined  teftiniony  I'f  hillorian*  to  enforce  lair  be-  conteft  with  the  Carthaginians  who  obtained  many  a.l- 

licf  ol  its  wondcii'ul  pre  fpcriiy,  and  the  no  Kfs  cxtraor-  vanMgcs  i.vcr  him,  drove  his  troops  from  port  to  port, 

dinaty  tyranny  of  foine  ol  its  foveteigns.     'I'JieltGie-  and  at   laft  blocked  up  his  capital.     In  di  t  def|)cr.Mc 

cian  colonies  att-iined  t«  fuch  excellence  in  arts    and  fitua'Jon,  when  all  foreign  helps  were  precluded,  »nj 

fciences  as  emboldened  them  frccjucntly  to  vie  with  the  h.irdly  a  lefource  rcmaiiied  at  hiinc,  the  geniiK  <f  .\. 

learned  and  ingenious  in  the  mother  country  ;  nay,  often  ^alhodes  comp-illed  his  deliverance  by  a  plan  that  v.-^i 

cniblcd  them  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  viftory  :  theie  imiutcd  amon^-  the  ancitnti  by  I^Ianiiibal,  and  ani'  11^ 

needs  no  (Irongcr  proof  of  their  literary  merits  tlian  a  the  midcriis  by  :he  famous  Cortes.     He  tiribarke.!  wiili 

bare  recital  of  thenamts  of  Archimedos,  Theocritus  the  flower  of  his  army;  Itirced  his  way  thro'; 

Gorgiis,  and  Charoiula*.  mciable  obllaclcs  ;  laiiJed  in  Africa  ;  and,  ha; 

"  But  the  Sicihan  Greeks  were  not  delVined  to  en-  his  fleet, muted  the  Car.haginlaiu  in  a  p  tilwd  ij.»iii;. 
joy  the  iVeets  of  their  fituaiion  without  mulcllation.  and  laid  their  territory  waftc.  Car'.lnge  fetroed  lobe 
Vcy  foot!  after  their  arrival,  the  inhabitants  ot  the  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  that  hour  mi^ht  have  mark- 
neighbouring  coall  ol"  Africa  began  to  alpire  to  a  Ihare  cd  herduwnfal  had  the  Siciliau  hoft  been  compofeJ  cf 
pf  Sicily.  Cirthage  lent  large  bodies  of  I'orces  nt  dit-  patriotic  foldiers,  an  J  not  of  ungovernable  alfallins  ;  dif- 
ferent times  to  eftablilh  their  power  in  the  illand,  and  cord  pervaded  tlic  virtorious  camp,  murder  ..nd  riot  et- 
about  joo  years  before  the  Chrillian  era  had  made  fueJ  ;  and  the  tyrant,  after  beholding  his  children  and 
tliemfclvcs  maltcr>  of  all  the  weftern  part>  of  it.  The  fricnJ»  butchered  bcf.>re  his  face,  efcapcd  to  Sicily,  to 
Siculi  retained  poiRifion  of  the  midland  country,  and  meet  a  death  as  tragical  as  hi.,  crimes  defervcd. 
the  foutliern  ;ind  eallern  cuafts  wore  inhabited  by  tlie  Anarchy  now  raged  throii<;hout  the  i'.land,  and  cvc- 
Grccks.  ry  (ailion  was  reduced  to  the  necciruy  of  calling  in  thi 

"  A  bout  that  time  Gelo  was  chof.n    prince  of  Syra-  alfiilance  of  foreign  powers ;  among  whom  Pyrrhus  king 

cufe  on  account  of   his  virtues,  which  grew  ftiU  more  of  Epirus  took  the  lead,  and  reduced  all  parties  tofome 

confpicuous  at'ter  his  exaltation :  had  the   example  he  degree  of  order  and    obedience.     But   ambition  foon 

fet  been  foil  .wed  by  iiis  fucceiHirs,  the  aJvantagcs  of  prompted  him  10  invade  tliofe  rights  which  became  to 

Ireedom  would  Kcver  have  been  known  or  wilhed  lor  by  defend  ;  he  call  off  the  mafic,  and  made  Sicily  feel  i>n- 

the  Syracufaiis.     The  Cartliaginians  found  in  him  a  vi.  derhis  iway  its  heavy  a  hand  as   that  of  its  former  i>p- 

gorouj  opponent  to  their  project  of  enflaving  Sicily,  a  prelforsi  but  the  Sicilians  foon  alfumcd  courage  and 

projeA  invariably  purlued  but  never  accomplilhed,  Itrength  enough  to  drive  him  out  of  the  ifland. 

"  Hiero  fucceeded  his  brother  Gelo,  and,  contrary  About  this  period  the  Mametlini,  whom  Mr  Swin- 

to  the  iifaal  progreifion,  began  his  reign  by  a  difpUy  butne   indignantly  llyles  a  trew  of  mifcrear.ts,  furprife.' 

of  bad  qualities.     Scnitble  of  his  error,  and  improved  Melfina,  and,  after  a  gencial  matlacre  ol  the  citi7en^, 

by  experience,  he  afterwards  adopted  more  equitable  eltablilhed  a  republican  from  of  g.vernmcnt.  TJicircom 

jne^fures.      At  hi^  death  the  S)racufans  threw  off  the  moiiwealth  became  fo  troublclome  11  r.eighbobr  to  thi 

yoke,    and  for  fixty  years  revelled  in  all  the  joys  of  Greeks,  that   Hiern    II.   who    had   been  raifed  to  thi 

ireedom.     Thtir  peace  was,  however,  diilurbed  by  the  chiet  comn>and  at  Syracul'e  in  confrdcration  of  his  fupc- 

Athen.an-  and  the  Canhagim.ins.     The  htter  plunder-  rior  wifdom  and  warlike  talents,  found  himfelf  neccirita- 

ed  Agrigentum,  and  thre.itened  ruin  to  the  rell  of  tlie  ted  to  f.'rm  a  kague  v.itli  Carthage,  in  order  to  dcftrov 

Gretianitatesibut  a  treaty  of  peace  averted  that  Ikorm.  tliis  nell  of  villain'.       In    their  diilrcfs  the  Mamenini 

The  Athenians,  under  pretence  of  lupporiing  their  al-  implored  the  alliftance  of  R^.me,  though  the  fcnate  had 

lies  the  people  of  Segeita,  but  in  reality  Irom  a  thirll  recently    punilhed    with    exemplary    fcverity    one    of 

of  d'  miuion,  invelled  Svrac\)fe  with  a  formidable  land  their  own  legions  for  a  fitnil.ir  outrao^e  committed  nt 

and  naval  armament  under  the  command  of  Nicias  ;  in  Rhegium.     The  virtue  of  the  Romans  nave  w.iy  to  the 

confequencc  of  a  rath  indigefted  plan,  ill  condii<fted  at-  temptation,  .ind  the  defire  of  extending  their  empire  bc- 

tacks,  and  inadequate  fupplies,  tiieir  whole  holl  was  cut  yond  the  limits  of  Italy,  call  a  veil  over  every  odioas 

to  pieces  or  led  away  into  captivity.  circumftance  attend  ng  this  alliance.     A   Roman  araif 

•'  Syracule  had  Icarcc  time  to  breathe  after  her  vie-  cflFcd   the   laio,  lelieved  M^Hina,  d..feajed  the  Car- 

tory  ere  inteilinc  wars  broke  out,  and  railed  Dionyfius  thaginiaus,  and  humbled  Hicro  into  an  :UJy  of  t.'.c  rc- 

to  fupreme  ciiriimind.     .-Vvarice,  defpotifm,  and  cruel-  public, 

ty,  marked  every  day  of  his  reign  ;  but  his  military  en-  Thus  begin  the  firll    Punic  war,  v'.ich  was  carried 

terpiifes  weiv  crowned  with  conftant  fuccef>.     He  died  on  for  many  ye.srs  in  Sicily  wit'i  various  fucccls.     The 

in  peace,  and  bequeathed  a  powerful  lnvereignty  to  a  genius  of  Hamilcar  Barcasfu]  per. cd  the  African  cauf. 

fon  ol  his  name  tainted  with  the  fame    nd   worfe  vices,  under  numberlefs  difappt  iniUients,  :ind    the  repeated 

but  not  endowed  with  equal  Mpmcitr  and  martial  abili-  overthrows  of  his  coUeagu;s ;  at  laft,  £ndiug  hj>  exer- 
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MePy.  tions  ii-.c'TciV.i.i!,  lis  atlvifiJ  die  (.:  iilhuvr.I  in  rulers  to 
piircli:ir<:  poaci  :it  the  prico  of  Sicilj-.  S:Jcli  :»  trc.ity- 
WIS  iioi  likely  to  be  obltrvcd  Inni^er  thin  want  ot" 
ftrenijtij  ilioiikl  curb  tlis  aninicliry  of  tlio  v.ir.qiiillie.l 
party:  whoa  their  vi;;our  wa-j  recriiilei.!,  H.innibal  {>>-\ 
of  tl  imilcar  culily  pcrfuaJcil  th';in  to  relitmi.'  the  con- 
tcl},  and  tor  16  ye;ir>  wjgiJ  w.ir  in  the  liciit  of  the 
Roman  territories.  Meanwhile  Hijro  coniKi(5lci.l  him- 
ic't'wkh  fo  much  prudence,  that  ho  retailed  the  fiiend- 
ihipof  both  parties  and  profsrvcJ  his  portion  <t  Sicily 
in  perfect  tr.inci^iillity.  I  He  d'C.l  in  cxtiems  old  age, 
btloved  and  reipeifted  b  'th  at  h  'me  and  abroad. 

llisgraiidlbn  Hi;r''nynius,  forfakin;^  this  hiippy  lin-: 
cf  politics,  and  contr.Kling  an  alli.ince  with  Carth.igi-.tcll 
an  e  irly  viilim  to  the  tnvibles  whicli  his  own  ii  lly  had 
excited.  O.xe  more,  and  for  the  laft  time,  the  .Syracn- 
fans  found  ihemfelves  in  polk-'Jion  af  t!icir  indepen- 
dence :  bun  the  times  were  no  longer  fuitcd  to  (ucb  a  iyl- 
tem  ;  diireiifions  gained  head,  and  diftractcd  the  public 
councils.  CailJMgc  could  not  fupport  them,  or  pre- 
vept  Marcelhis  from  undertak'iv:;  the  fiege  of  Syracufe, 
immortalized  by  the  mechanical  etlorts  of  Archimedes, 
and  the  immenlity  of  the   plunder.     S*s  Syracuju. 

The  iiicilians  after  this  rclinqnillied  all  martial  ideas 
and  during  a  long  feries  of  j^enerations  turned  tlieir  at- 
tention fil-'ly  to  the  arts  of  pe  ice  and  the  laliours  of 
asriiciilture.  Tlieir  polUion  in  the  centre  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  prefervcJ  thcni  both  fr'^m  civil  and  foreign 
foes,  except  in  two  inftarces  of  a  fervile  wi'.  'I'he^ra- 
pacity  of  their  governors  was  a  more  conllant  and  in- 
fupportable  evil.  In  this  Rate  oi  apathy  and  opulence 
.Sicily  remained  down  to  the  7th  century  (f  our  era, 
vvl'tn  the  Saracens  bejan  to  diiUirS  its  tranquillity. 
The  barbarous  nation?  of  the  north  had  before  invaded 
and  ravaged  its  coafts,  but  had  not  long  kept  potFe!"- 
lion.  Tlie  Saricens  were  mire  fortunate.  In  S27 
they  availed  themf.'lves  of  quarrels  among  the  Sirilians 
to  fubdue  the  country.  Palermo  was  choiln  for  their 
capital,  and  the  ftar.d.ird  of  Mahomet  triumphed  about 
2CO  years.  In  1038  Gecige  Maui  ices  was  fent  by  the 
(Jrsek  emperor  with  a  gieat  army  to  attack  Sicily. 
He  made  good  his  landing,  ami  pulhed  his  conquells 
with  vigour  :  his  faccefs  arofe  from  iha  valour  ot  time 
Nonran  troops,  which  were  at  that  time  unemployed 
and  ready  to  fell  their  fervices  to  the  bell  bidder.  Mi- 
iiiaces  lepaid  tliem  with  inijr.ititude  ;  and  by  his  abfard 
coniuel  gave  the  Murfulmen  time  to  breaihe,  and  tlie 
Noi  mans  a  pretext  and  <  pportunity  of  invading  the 
Imperial  dominions  in  Iialy.  Robert  and  Roger  of 
HauteviUe  afterwards  conquered  Sicily  on  their  own  ac- 
count, not  as  mercenaries  ;  for  havino;  fubltantially  fct- 
tltd  their  power  on  the  continent,  ihey  turned  iheir 
arms  ag.iinil  th's  iflaud  in  f  beditnce  to  the  diiflalcs  of 
Zial  and  amhiti<  n.  After  ten  years  ft ruggle,  the  S.i- 
racei's  yielded  up  the  ricli  prize,  and  Robert  ceded  it 
to  his  bi  other  Roger,  who  allunisd  the  title  of  Great 
Earl  of  Sicily,  ruled  the  ftate  with  wifdom,  and  ranks 
defervedly  among  the  >;reaiei1  charaflers  in  hillory.  He 
raifed  himlelt  from  the  humble  llationofa  poor  young- 
er Ton  of  a  private  geiulcman,  to  the  exalted  dignity  of 
.1  powerful  monarch,  by  tlie  fnlc  force  of  his  own  ge- 
iiius  and  courage  ;  lie  governed  a  nation  of  ftrangers 
v/iili  visjour  and  juilice,  and  tranfmitted  his  pollelTions 
undfputeJ  t)  his  polleiity.  Such  an  ali'emblagQ  cf 
great  qualities  is  well  intitkd  to  our  admiration. 


He  was  fucceeJed  by  his  Ton  Simon,  w!i  fe  reign  was 
fliort,  and  made  way  fer  a  lecond  fon  called  Roger.  In 
1 1  27  this  prince  joi.-.ed  to  his  Sicilian  pviFcflions  the 
whole  inheritance  of  Robert  Guilbaid  (fee  Naples, 
n°  23.),  and  aliumed  the  regal  liylc.  The  greatelt 
part  of  his  reign  wai  taken  up  in  quelling  revolts  in  Il,».- 
ly,  but  Sicily  enjoyed  profound  peaoc.  In  1 154  liis 
ion  William  afcended  the  throne,  and  palfed  his  life  in 
war  and  confudon.  William  II.  fucceeded  his  father, 
and  died  without  irtuc.  Tancred,  though,  baf-ly  born, 
was  elii>cd  his  fucceflor,  and  after  lilm  his  ftn  Wil- 
li im  III.  who  was  vanquilhed  liy  Henry  of  Swabia. 
During  the  troui>le';  that  agitated  the  reign  of  his  fon 
the  emperor  Frederic,  peace  appears  to  have  i>een  the 
lot  of  Sicily.  A  (h'Tt  lived  feJitior.,  an  1  a  revolt  of 
the  Saracens,  are  the  only  commotions  of  wl.ieh  we 
read.  For  greater  fecuritv,  the  Saracens  were  icniovcd 
to  Pn,',"ia  4G0  years  after  ilie  couquell  of  S'dly  by  their 
anceltors.  Under  Conrad  and  Manfred  Scily  remi-incd 
quiet;  and  from  tint  time  the  hillcry  of  Sieily  is  rela- 
ted under  the  atiiele  Naples,  n'^  26,  &e. 

At  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  his  fooilf,  be- 
came an  cbjeiffof  lurious  contention  ;  and  at  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  Sicily  was  ceded  to  Viclor  duke  of  Savoy, 
who,  not  many  years  after,  was  forced  by  the  empeicr 
Charles  VI.  to  relinquilh  that  flue  iiland,  and  take  Sar- 
dinia as  an  equivalent.  But  as  the  Spaniards  liad  no 
concern  in  thef;  bargains,  they  made  a  ludden  attempt 
to  recover  Sicily,  in  which  thry  l.iiled  ihr'>UL'h  the  vi- 
gil.ince  of  the  Englilh  admiral  B)ng.  He  de.lroyed 
their  Heet  in  1718,  and  compelled  them  to  t.rop  tlieii- 
fchemefor  a  time.  In  1734  the  Spanilh  court  refumed 
their  deli  :n  with  fucceft.  The  inf.in;  Don  Carlos  drov.; 
the  Geiman-i  out,  and  was  crowned  ki.ig  of  tlie  two  Si- 
cilies at  Palermo.  When  he  palled  into  Spain  to  take 
poireilion  of  that  crown,  lie  transferred  the  Sii.Hiandi.a- 
dem  to  his  fon  Ferdinand  III.  of  Sicily  and  IV.  of  Na- 
ples, and  it  has  ever  fiiice  remained  iu  the  puifeffion  of 
the  fame  family. 

Sicily  is  feparated,  as  we  have  already  obfervcd,  from 
Italy  by  a  narrow  ibait  called  the  Faro  of  MeJJina.  This 
flirfitis  ilill  remarkab'e  tor  the  rapidity  of  its  currents 
and  the  irregular  ebbing  and  Mowing  of  the  fea,  wiiich 
f.  nietimes  rufhes  in  with  fn:h  violence  as  to  endanger 
Ihips  riding  at  anchor.  Anciently  it  was  much  nioe 
remarkable  for  Scylla  and  Chary!)dis,  the  one  a  rock, 
and  tiie  other  a  whirlpool,  between  whieii  it  was  very 
dangerous  to  lleer,  ard  concerning  wiiich  fo  many  f'aUes 
have  been  related  hy  ihe^ancients.  Seylli  i?- a  rock  tm 
the  Italian  lide,  oppolire  to  Cape  Pyloi es,  wliiih  runs 
out  into  th?  ie\  on  the  Sicilian  lide.  Mr  lirydone  in- 
forms us,  that  the  navij>atiou  of  the  llralts  is  not  even 
yet  performed  without  danger.  He  informs  us,  tint 
the  noife  of  the  current  wliicli  lets  through  the  llraits 
may  be  heard  for  fcveral  miles,  like  the  roaring  of  fome 
large  impetuous  river  conlinei.1  between  narrow  bank--'. 
In  many  places  the  wafer  rofe  int)  whirlpocls  and  ed- 
dies, -vhich  are  danger  us  to  fhipping.  The  current  let 
exaflly  for  the  rock  of  Scylla,  and  would  certainly  have 
carried  any  thing  thrown  into  it  againll  that  poait. 
Our  author,  however,  is  by  no  means  of  opinion  that 
the  Ibait  is  ib  dangerous  a;  the  ancients  h:\ve  reprclcnt- 
cd  it  ;  thnvigh  he  thinks  that  ihc  ilrait  is  now  proljably 
much  wider  thm  formerly,  which  inay  have  diminilhed 
the  danger.    Sec  Scylla,  There  ate  many  i'mall  rocks, 

which. 
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wYiicU  fliow  their  iicaJs  near  llic  bafe  of  i!ie  Lrge  ones. 
Thcfe  are  piobalily  the  Jogs  dclcr.lied  h/  lijc  ancient 
poett  as  hotvlin^  round  Scylla.  Tii"  rock  is  near 
zoo  Icet  high,  pmJ  has  a  kind  of  cadi:  or  I'dri  built  uu 
Mi  (ummic  with  a  town  called  Scylla  or  i'cio/it,  cunlaiii- 
in;»  300  or  403  inlubitanls  on  its  Ibuih  lide,  wiiicb 
gives  the  title  of  prince  in  a  C  lUbrcfe  tainily. 

Charjrbdis  is  nowfi  much  diminilheJ,  that  it  feems 
alniod  reduced  to  n  ithin^r  in  conip  inlon  ot  what  it  wan, 
thou,{h  even  vel  it  it  nut  to  be  palf^d  without  danger, 
kkec  CiiARYSbis. 

In  the  ftr«ils,  Mr  Brydone  informi  us,  a  mod  Airpii- 
fmg  plien')ni--n')n  is  to  b;  obu-iveJ.  In  thchcaturi'tini- 
iner,  alter  the  fca  3i>d  air  have  been  n)uch  agitated, 
there  appears  in  the  heavcn:>  over  tli:  Ihaits  a  gicat  va- 
riety o(  lingular  loniis,  f>meat  reft  and  others  moving 
with  great  velocity.  Thcfc  forms,  in  proportion  as  the 
light  iiicreafes,  fecm  to  become  more  aerial,  till  a:  lall, 
fome  time  bct'ore  fun-nie,  tiiey  totally  difappear.  The 
Sicilians  rejirefent  this  as  the  mol^  beautiful  light  in 
nttjre.  Lro.iti,  one  of  their  bsll  and  lateft  writers, 
fays,  that  the  heavens  appear  crowded  with  a  variety  ol 
objcitf,  fuch  as  palacc),  wo.ids,  gardens,  ic.  bclides 
the  figures  of  men  and  other  animals  that  appear  in  mo- 
tion am^ng  ilirm.  Sonii  trcatilci  have  been  written 
concerning  this  phenomenon  ;  but  notliiug  fatitfaiflory 
ha':  been  delievrred  coi.ceriiing  its  caufe. 

Tliou^'h  Sicily  lies  i\  a  warm  climite,  the  air  is 
healthful,  being  refrclhed  wi:h  foa  brce.:;s  on  every  fide. 
It  has  at  all  tinics  been  rcmitkably  fertile  J  but  the  era 
of  its  greateft  profp;rity  was  from  the  licg;;  of  S/racufe 
by  the  Athenians  to  the  Carthaginian  compjells.  Th.en 
and  long  after  it  fuiJplied  with  grain  in  years  cf  fear- 
city  all  the  c  juntries  upon  the  Mediterranean  except 
£gy!)t  and  the  codls  of  Alia,  and  Rome  and  Carthage 
continually.  Even  now,  under  :dl  the  impediments  ot 
fupcrft;ti"n  and  bad  government,  its  productions  are, 
in  quantity  and  quality,  the  beil  in  Europe.  Of  the 
vegetable  are  grain,  wine>,  oil,  fru'ts,  tobacco,  mulber- 
ry trees  for  the  lllkworm,  cotton,  medicinal  roots,  and 
fiigar  canes.  The  laft  of  thefe  riourilh  n:ar  Avola  and 
Msrilli.  They  arc  of  an  interior  ijuality  to  thofe  of 
the  VS'^eft  Indies,  but  their  fugar  is  fweeter  than  any 
other.  The  animal  produiflion  is  fimliar  to  thit  of 
Italy,  but  ihr  horned  cattle  are  a  fmaller  hieed.  The 
coaiU  abound  with  tilh,  particularly  \vith  tunney  and 
anchovies ;  the  export  of  which  forms  a  very  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce.  There  are  niinis  of  lilrer,  copper, 
and  lead,  but  none  arc  worked.  Near  P.ilnia  nc  beds 
of  the  bell  fulpliur:  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Giaretta 
if  found  a  yellow  amber,  preferable  to  that  of  the  Bal- 
tic ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  iiland  quarries  of  marbles, 
that  l;ave  tumilhed  mat;rtalsfi)r  all  the  noble  edifices  of 
Sicily.  The  mofl  bejutifiil  arc  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pal:tm.', particularly  die  yellow,  and  thi'fc  th.it  refenible 
the  verdcautique,  porphyry,  and  lapis  la/.ali.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  ill.ind  amounts  to  1,300,000  fouls  ;  not  as 
much  again  as  the  fingle  city  of  Syracuic  formerly  con- 
tained. 

Here  are  feveral  rivers  and  goodfprings;  but  few  of 
the  rivers  are  navigable,  havin;{  but  a  Ihortcourfe,  and 
defrending  precipitately  irom  tlie  mountains.  Tiic  chief 
are  theCantcra,  the  Jarrctta,  and  tlie  Salfo  ;  of  wliich 
ihi  two  former  run  from  well  to  call,  and  ihe  tbiiJ 
from  nortl;  to  foctti. 


Of  tlie  mountains  in  this  ifland  the  moft  noted  i« 
Mount  Etna,  now  ciuled  Mti:te  GiU-'Ju  or  yWo/ij/V/e,  11 
volcano  wliofe  triiptijns  have  often  proved  .'atal  to  the 
neighbi'uring  country.     .Sec  Eisa. 

\V^ere  the  S  cilUns  a  cultivated  people,  among  v  ' 
thofe  arts  were  cncour.iged  wliith  n,  t  oiilv  p.- 
the  wealth  and  comfort  of  a  nation,  but  alfo  ixirci;;  ;i.v 
nobler  faculties  and  extend  t)ie  vicw>  cf  mankind,  the 
circunillanccs  of  their  government  aic  fuc!:.  iliat  it 
might  gradually  Lc  improved  into  a  free  conlttution : 
but  to  this,  the  ignorance,  Aipcrllition,  and  p^^v.riy,  of 
the  people  f:cm  to  be  invincible  obftrdes.  The  mo- 
narcliical  power  in  Sicily  i;  fir  from  bji.ig  ablolutc  ; 
and  the  parliament  claims  ,1  fliare  cf  pnbltc  auilioritr 
iiidepeadently  of  the  will  of  the  king,  deduced  from  a 
compaiS  made  between  Roger  and  the  Norman  barons 
after  the  expulfion  of  the  Saracens.  This  claim  i>  de- 
nied by  tlie  king,  who  will  e>  the  nobl-s  In  condd.T 
their  privileges  as  derived  folely  fi  cm  his  favour.  Hence 
the  g.ivcrnment  is  in  a  liiuation  which  greatly  rcfembhi 
that  of  England  .\i:d  the  other  kingdoms  of  Euroj-e  in 
iJie  feudal  times ;  there  arc  continual  jjabulics  and  >  p- 
politioiis  between  the  king  and  th'-  barons,  of  which  :ib 
enlightened  people  might  ealily  take  advantage,  and  ob- 
tain ;hat  Ihare  in  the  conditution  which  might  fccute 
them  from  future  opprcflion.  In  thcfc  difpntes,  the 
king  has  the  advantage  at  Icall  of  power  if  not  of  riglit  ; 
and  feveral  works,  in  which  tlie  claims  o(  the  Sicilian 
barons  have  been  adertcd,  were  publicly  burned  a  few 
years  ago. 

As  the  fovercign  holds  his  court  at  Naples,  Sicily  :. 
governed  by  a  viceroy,  who  is  appointed  o.-,ly  for  tijree 
years,  tliough  at  the  end  of  that  term  li'S  commiCon  is 
fometimes  renev.ed.  He  lives  in  great  (late,  and,  as 
the  reprefent.itlvc  cf  the  king,  his  power  is  very  confi. 
derablc.  He  prcfides  in  all  the  courts  and  departmen-.s 
of  government,  and  is  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  :  he  calls  or  dillblvcs  the  parliament  when  he 
pleafes;  and  by  him  all  orders,  laws,  and  fentences,  mull 
be  ligned  ;  but  his  cfHce  is  far  from  b.-iiig  dcfrrab'e,  as 
it  generally  renders  him  the  objefl  cither  of  the  jcaloufy 
i<t'  the  court  of  Naples,  or  of  tlie  hatred  of  tlie  Sici- 
lians. 

The  parliament  confirts  of  tlie  nobles,  the  bidiop;, 
and  abbots,  and  tlie  reprefenlatives  of  43  ci;ies,  which 
are  immediately  fubjefl  to.  the  crown.  Thofe  ciiicf 
wliich  arc  fubjcel  to  any  of  tlie  nobles  fend  no  m:mbcri 
to  the  parliament ;  in  thefe  l!ic  king  has  not  much  au- 
tliority,  and  derives  little  advantage  from  them.  Ac- 
cording to  ilic  laws,  tlie  parliament  ought  to  be  affeni- 
bled  at  the  end  of  every  three  years  :  but  the  govern- 
ment payb  little  atte-ntion  to  this  rule.  The  common 
people  are  in  general  very  much  atiaclied  to  th:  noblrs, 
and  are  inclined  to  take  their  part  in  all  their  diiTeren- 
ccs  with  the  court :  but  the  magiftralcs  and  princip.il  in- 
habitants of  the  cities  which  belong  to  thefe  feudal 
lords,  wilh  to  get  rid  of  their  authoiity,  and  imagine 
that  tliey  fhoul.l  be  kfs  opprclFed,  if  immediately  fub- 
jefl to  the  king  :  thcfe  inclinations  are  ant  difagresaSlc 
to  the  court,  and  are  encouraged  by  mofl  of  tlie  law- 
yers, who  are  of  grjat  ferrice  to  governmen-  in  contrll- 
ing  the  privileges  of  ihe  i.obles.  Many  ot  thcfc  privi- 
leges arc  now  abridged  ;  and  the  power  of  the  barons. 
With  rcfpeft  to  the  adminillracion  of  jultice  in  their  do- 
nuios,  waj  vcrj  properly  limited  by  ih:  riceroy  Ca 
3  Mi  rac«i>i;, 
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raccioli,  ia  tl»:  yc.r  lySj.  'i":e  govcrnmeiit  of  t'lis 
nobleman  %v.ii  very  beneScinl  to  Sicily,  usli.-,  in  ;i  gie.it 
me:ifure,  cleareil  thi  ilLind  ol"  the  knut.ui  that  iifeJ  to 
infift  it,  and  niiilc  !"ev>;Ml  cMcllcut  le^uh-.licmj  for  ;he 
elUblifiiment  of  focivilorJer  and  psrfon.il  fetinity.  lie 
Uelervestha  thunks  of  evsry  well-vilhev  to  mankind  lor 


Aboliihed 
ty  Carac- 
cioli. 


Flfty-i:ij;lil  priuces,  Z~  dukes,  37  nl.iriy.iiucs,  27  counts, 
I  vifciiuiit,  and  ji)  batons,  form  the  nilitairc;  and  tlie 
denianialo  confills  "f  43  leprefir.tiitives  of  free  town:. 
Out  of  e.ich  bracchio  loor  di[nitic3  aie  chofcn  to  con- 
duiit  public  bufinofi.  But  the  viceroy,  llie  prince  of 
liutera,  and  th:  pivttoi  of  Palermo,  are  always  the  tl.re.: 


SicinnlM 

i( 


havin<;    abolillieil  the  court  of  inquililio.i,  which  had  firft.     A'.  J>.  There  are  nuny  ftled  perfons  that  have 

been  e'llablilheJ  in   this  country  by  Ferdinand  the  Ca-  no  feat  in  tiie  aileiiibly,   viz.   62  princes,  ^^  dukes,  87 

tholic,  i.-ud  made  dependent  on  the  authority  of  the  mnniuilfe,  i  count,  and  2iiz  other  feudatories.     Thcjc 

grand  inquifitor  of  Spiin.     Its  hill  </;;/o  </.» /f  was  held  aie  three  archbilhoprics  and  feven  billioprics  ;  and  the 

ia  the  year  172.;.,  when  two  peiliais  were  burned.     At  iiland,  ever  fince  it  w.is  conquered  by  the  S.iracens,has 

lengtli  Charles  HI.  rendered  it  independent  ot  the  Spa-  been  viimlod  into  three  parts  or  valleys;  namely,  tie 


niftj  inquifitor,  and  abridv;ed  it;  power,  by  f.n bidding  it     Fa!  i!i  JDiincne,  Ful di  NUo,  and  P'n!  Ji  Ma'^r:.(ira. 

-       ..  ...  SICINNIUS  (J)entatus),  a  tribune  of  the  people, 

lived  a  little  after  the  expuHion  of  the  kings  fioni  Rome. 
He  was  in  i  20  bjitles  and  ikirmilhes,  befides  fin);le  com- 


bats, in  all  of  which  he  canie  oif  conqueror.  He  ferved 
under  nine  generals,  all  of  whom  triumphed  by  his 
means.     In  thel'e  battles  he  received  45  wounds  in  the 


to  make  ufe  of  the  totture,  and  to  inllicl  public  punilh- 
TJienls.  The  M.trchefe  tj'iuiliace,  and  his  fiiccelfor  the 
Marchefe  Tanu.:ci,  were  both  enemies  to  the  hierarchy  ; 
and,  during  their  viceroyalties,  look  care  to  appoint  fen- 
fible  and  liberal  men  to  the  olF.ce  of  inquifitor  :  the  lall; 
of  whom  was  Ven:imi;.^iia,  a  m.in  of  a  nioll  humane  and 

amiable  chancer,  who  heartily  wfhcd  for  the  abolition  fore-part  of  his  body,  and  not  one  in  his  back.  The 
of  diis  diabolical  court,  and  readily  contiibuted  toward  ienate  made  him  great  prefent.-,  and  he  was  honoured 
it.  ^Miile  he  held  the  olEco  of  inquil'itor,  he  always  with  the  name  of  the  Roman  Achilles, 
endeavoured  to  piocn-.e  the  acquittal  of  Kiie  accufed;  and  SICYOS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants  belonginjr 
when  hccould  fucceed  no  other  way,  v.-ouUl  pretend  fome  to  the  clafs  of  monoeria,  and  to  the  order  of  fyngenefia  ; 
informality  in  the  trial.  The  total  annihilation  oi  this  and  in  the  natural  fyftcm  arranged  under  the  34th  or- 
indniment  of  the  v.-orit  of  tyrinny  was  referred  for  Ca-  de:,  Cuciir!>ilai-(^.  Tlie  male  llowers  have  their  caly.K 
r.»ccioli.  A  priell  being  accufed  to  the  inqnilition,  w;'.s  q^uinqaedentated,  their  corolla  quinquepartite,  and  there 
dragged  out  of  his  houfe  and  thrown  into  the  dungeon,  are  three  filaments.  The  female  Rowers  have  their  caly.K 
He  was  condemned  ;  but,  on  account  of  informality,  and  and  corcll.i  fimilar  ;  but  their  ilyle  is  trifid,  and  their 
a  violation  of  jufticc  in  the  trial,  he  appealed  to  the  dnipa  monofperm.us.  There  ire  three  fpecies,  the  an^«- 
viceroy,  who  ap[)oirited  a  committee  oi  jurifts  to  exa-  /a/<7,  .WAz/'ai^r,  and _^!;;r;«;',  which  are  alHorelgn  plants, 
mine  tiic  p'rccefs.  The  iiiquifit-.ir  refufjd  to  ackn^AV-  SIDA,  TJloiu  or  Ii-dian  M.-iiLoir,  in  botany  :  A 
ledge  the  authority  of  this  con;million  ;  pretending  that  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  monadelphia, 
to  e.xppfe  the  fecrets  of  the  holy  office,  and  to  fubmit  i'.nd  to  the  order  cf  pi  lyandria:  and  in  the  natural  fyf- 
its  decifions  to  the  e>:an-!ination  of  lay  judges,  would  be  tem  ranging  under  the  37th  order,  Column  j\r:e.  The 
fo  inconfi'lent  with  his  duty,  that  he  would  fee  the  in-  calyx  is  fnr.ple  and  an~iilaied  ;  the  ftyleis  divided  into 
q,uifition  aboli!l;ed  rather  than  conftnt  to  it.  Caraccioli  m.iny  pai  ts ;  theie  are  i'everal  capfules,  each  containing 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  procured  a  royal  mandate  ore  feed.  There  are  27  fpecies.  1.  The  Spinofa  ; 
by  which  the  holy  office  was  at  once  annihilated.  He  2.  Anguftifolia  ;  3.  Alba  ;  4.  Rhombifolia  ;  5.  A!mi- 
allembled  all  the  ncbility,  judges,  and  billiops,  on  the  fiHa;  6.  Ciliaiis;  7.  Retufa  ;  8.  Triquetra  ;  9.  Jamai- 
SyihofMirch  1732,  in  the  palace  of  the  inqulfition,  cenfis  ;  10.  Carpinifolia  ;  n.  Vifcofi  ;  12.  Cord i folia  ; 
and  commanded  the  king's  order  to  be  read;  after  13.  Unibellata; ;  14.  Panicnkta  ;  15.  Atrofar.guinea ;. 
wldch  he  took  poifelfion  of  the  archives,  and  caufed  all  16.  Peiiplccifolia  ;  17.  Urens;  18.  Aiborea;  19.  Oc- 
thc  prifons  to  be  fet  open:  in  thefe  were  at  that  time  cidentalis  ;  20.  -Americana  ;  2i.Abutilon;  22.  Mau- 
cnly  two  prifon;r;,  who  h.'d  be;n  condemned  to  per-  ritiana  ;  23.  Afiatica  ;  24.  Indica  ;  25.  Crifpa  ;  26. 
pctual  conlinement  for  wit-hcraft.  The  p'.pers  tel.i-  CrilVita;  27. 'I'ernata.  The  fiift  i8  fpecies  have  15 
ling  to  the  finances  v.-ere  preferved  ;  but  all  the  reft  were  capfules ;  tee  reit  are  mukic;(pful;n-.  They  arc  all  na- 
publicly  burned.  The  pofieiFions  of  the  holy  oflice  were  tives  of  warm  clirr^ates  ;  and  moll  of  them  .ire  found  in 
aiTli'Ucd  to  tlu  ufe  or  churcliis  and  charitable  inllitu-    the  Eaft  or  Well  Indies. 

lions :  but  the  ollicers  then  belonging  to  it  ret  lined  The  Cliintle  make  cords  of  the  fida  abutilon.  Tliis 
their  f.ilaries  during  their  lives.  The  palace  itfelf  is  plant  loves  water,  nnd  may  be  advaniageoufly  planted 
converted  into  a  cuttonihouf.-,  and  the  place  where  he-  in  marlhes  and  ditchts,  where  notl-.ing  ehl;  will  grow, 
relics  were  for/nerly  roalled  alive  for  the  honour  of  the  From  expeiimciits  m,tc'e  by  the  Abbe  C.ivanillet,  a  Spa- 
C.ithoiic  i.iitli,  is  now  ch.inged  into  a  public  garden,  niard,  which  are  inferied  in  the  Mem.  del'  AcaJ.  Rcyak, 
The  cognizance  of  offences  againfl  oithodoxy  is  com-  it  appears  that  the  plants  fucceed  bell  when  fown  in 
mitted  to  the  bilhops :  but  they  cannot  cite  any  one  to  May,  and  they  arrive  at  perfe(51ion  in  three  months  and 
appear  before  tiiem  without  permifuon  from  tin  vice-  a  half.  The  maieratii  n  of  the  fmaller  ftalksis  finiflisd 
roy  ;  neither  can  they  confine  any  perfon  to  a  folitary  in  about  13  days;  of  the  larger  in  a  month.  The 
■pnfon,  nor  deny  him  tlie  privilege  of  writing  to  his  llrength  and  goodnefs  of  the  lliread  appeared  to  be  in 
frie^.ds,  ^nJ  converfing  fieely  with  his  advoc.ite.  The  proportion  to  the  petfciflion  of  the  vegetation,  and  to 
nobility  are  fo  numerous  in  this  idand,  that  Labat  fays  the  dillanco  the  plant  was  kept  at  froi.i  other  plants. 
it  is  paved  with  nr blenien.  The  general  afl'embly  of  The  fibies  lie  in  ftrata,  of  which  there  are  fometimes 
p^'.rliiim^nt  is  compofed  of  66  archbilhops,  bilhops,  ab-  fix  :  they  are  not  quite  llraiglit,  but  prcferve  an  unduhi- 
bot.i,  and  priors,  which  form  the  Bracchio  ecclefiaftlco.  ting  dirciTdon,  fo  as  to  form  a  network  in  their  natu- 
ral 
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ral  pofiiioni.  Tl-.eir  fmell  reremlilcs  ihat  of  hcmji ;  tlie 
Hbret  arc  whiter,  but  more  liry  unit  harlh  tiiiiii  ihofc  of 
,  licnip.  The  hailhnels  is  owln^  to  a  grcenifh  gluten 
whicli  connciki  the  fibres  ;  ami  the  wliite  colour  miift 
aUv.iyk  b;:  obtained  at  th.-  expcnce  of  having  this  tiiid 
cf  thread  lefi  fupplc  :  wlieii  of  its  natural  hue,  it  is  very 
fiift  and  fl'.'xiUe.  This  defcription  belon;js  chiefly  in 
tlie  fida  ;  but  it  will  alfj  apply  to  the  mahM  cri'/na,  Pe- 
ruvians, and  Mar.ritiana.  Tlie  malva  crii'pa  gave,  how- 
cTer,  the  greatcU  q'Uint'ty  of  tibrc-.,  and  its  gluten  was 
nioA  copious.  The  librcs  o;  the  fida  abutilun,  and  the 
n'lalva  ciilpa,  nrc  the  longell  and  the  rtron^;ert ;  tliofe  of 
the  Peruviana  and  Mautiliani  arc  the  Ihoi tell  and  weak- 
c'.\.  'IT.e  dl>roi  of  ihofe  plants  which  had  loll  their 
leaves  aie  Ud  Itronj;,  though  of  equal  len^tli  with  thofc 
which  had  prcfcrved  them. 

SIDDLIE,  or  SmtE  :  an  Arabic  title,  by  whic!- 
tlie  Abyllinians  or  Habalhys  are  alw.iys  diningnifiied  in 
the  conrtJ  ot  Hiniioltan  ;  where,  being  in  gieat  repute 
fur  tirmn;fs;nid  liivlity,  they  are  ^cnei  ally  employed  as 
commanders  efforts  or  in  p  (l»  cil  grc  it  ttnll. 

SII)EIIK.A.L   YEAR.      See  /liTkosour-Iai'tx. 

SIDERI.A,  in  naiural  hilloty,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  cryllals,  uled  to  ciptel's  iholi:  altered  in  their  tijjurc 
l>y  parliclts  of  iron.  Thsfeare  of  a  rhomboidal  figure, 
and  compofed  only  of  fin  planes.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  fi'ur  known  fpecies.  i.  A  colo'itlefs,  piUucid,  and 
thin  one  ;  found  in  confiJ-rable  quantities  among  the 
iron  ores  of  ihe  foreft  of  Di-mh  in  Glouccfterlhirc,  and 
in  ieveral  other  places.  3.  A  dull,  thick,  and  brown 
one  ;  nf't  uncommon  in  the  lame  pl.ices  witli  the  for- 
mer. And,  3.  A  black  .ind  a  very  gloify  kinti,  a  ioflil  of 
j:rcjt  beauty  ;  found  in  the  lame  place  wi;h  the  otliers, 
us  alfo  in  Leiceilerihire  andSufTcx. 

SUvElUTE,  a  fubd.mce  difcovered  by  Mr  Meyer, 
.ind  l.y  him  fjppnfod  to  be  a  new  metal;  but  Melfis 
HvTgman  and  Kirwnn  have  difcovtreJ  tlial  it  is  nothing 
elfc  than  a  natural  conibinalicn  of  the  phofphoric  acid 
with  i:on.  Mr  Klapri'ih  of  Uerlin  alfo  came  to  ti.e 
fanrjc  conclufn  n,  wilhr ut  any  ccmmunicalion  with  Mr 
Miyer.  It  is  cxlreinely  difficult  to  f;paratc  this  acid 
from  the  metal  ;  liowover,  he  fotnid  the  artlAcial  com- 
pour.d  of  phofph.'ric  acid  and  iron  to  aprec  in  its  pro- 
prrics  vitii  the  calx  fiJeri  alba  obtained  by  Jxrgnjan 
and  Meyer  fnni  tlic  cold-lhort  iron  cxtrjfled  from  the 
f  wampy  or  inardiy  ores.  The  difcovcry  of  this  Aib- 
HanL'C,  however,  m  ty  be  ?ccounteJ  an  important  affair 
in  chcniiflry,  as  wc  arc  thus  f-unifhej  witli  an  imnienfe 
quantity  of  phol'phoiic  acid,  which  miglit  be  applied  to 
ufeful  purpofes  if  it  could  be  fcparated  from  the  me- 
al. 

SIDERITIS,  Iroswort,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
plants  bcl<  nging  to  theclafs  of  didynamia,  and  to  the 
order  of  j;ymnofpc:inia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyflem  ran- 
ging under  tlie  ^2J  order,  yifrliiiHal*.  'Ilie  llaminaare 
within  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  There  arc  two  fligma?, 
one  of  whicli  is  cylindrical  and  concave  ;  ih;  other, which 
i;  Irwer,  is  membrancus.fhortcr.and  fheatliing  the  other. 
The  fpecies  arc  13.  1.  The  Canarienfis,  or  Canary 
irr.nwort,  which  is  a  native  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary 
'•  ;  2.  The  CanJicar.s,  which  is  alio  a  native  of 
.  :  i_.ita  ;  3.  The  Sytiaca,  a  native  of  the  Levant ;  4. 
Ti'.e  Pcrloliala,  a  native  of  the  Levant  ;  5.  The  Mon- 
tann.  a  native  of  Italy  .-uid  Aultria  ;  6.  The  Elegans  ; 
7.  The  R-nuna,  a  n-Uivi;  of  Italy  ;    8.  The  Ir.cana,  a 


native  of  Spall",  i  9.  The  IlyiFopifollo,  a  n.,tiw  o(    .'    ' 
and  the  Pyrenees  ;   10.  T:ie  .■jci.rdioides,  a  native  f.    . 
fouth   of    Frai.cc  ;     11.  The  Ilinula,  whicii  ii  ini!i,,c- 
nous  ill  ihi  foutli  cf  Europe  ;   12.  'I'lie  Ci.i^t.i  ;   11. 
The  Lanati. 

.SIDEROXY'LON,  Im)s-woor>,  in  botany  ;  A  <x*- 
lui'.  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafi>  ff  penianili  a,  al^J 
to  the  order  ol  inoiiogjnia  ;  ar.d  in  the  natural  fyJic:  1 
ranj^iiig  under  the  43d  order,  Duinij't.  The  corolla  it 
cut  into  10  parls,  the  lafciniz  or  Icgmcnts  beii'g  incur- 
vated  alteinately  ;  the  fligma  is  finiple  ;  die  beriy  con- 
tains five  feed-.  There  are  ten  fpccirs :  1.  Miic  i 
2.  Ine.-m.-.  I'liiooth  ironwood  ;  3.  Melanophleum,  Uurei- 
leavcd  iron-woud  ;  4.  FcciidilEmum  ;  5.  Cymofum — 
both  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  6.  Scriceum, 
filky  iron-wood,  a  native  »'f  New  South  Wales  j  y.'l'e- 
nax,  filvcry-leavcd  iron-wood,  a  native  of  Carolina  ;  P. 
LytidiJes,  wilK'W-lcaved  iron-wood,  a  native  of  N'l  rth 
America;  9.  Jjpiuofum,  thorny  iron-wood  or  arg.iu, 
a  native  of  Morocco;    10.  Decaiidrum. 

Tile  wood  of  the:e  trees  being  very  clofe  and  folid, 
has  given  occafion  tor  this  name  to  be  applied  to  llieni, 
it  being  foheavy*as  to  fink  in  water.  As  ihey  are  na- 
tives of  warm  couiitries,  they  cannot  be  prefer  vcd  in  tliis 
country  unlefs  they  are  placed,  the  two  former  in  ■* 
warm  Hove,  the  others  in  a  ^reen  houfe.  'I'hey  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  when  tlicf'e  can  be  procured  from 
abroad. 

SIDNEY  (Sir  Pliilip),  was  born,  as  is  fuppufed,  at 
Penfhurll  in  Kent  in  the  year  1554:  His  lather  was 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  an  Irilh  gentlemen,  and  liis  moflHr 
Mary  the  ekiell  daughter  ot  Jdl.n  Dudley  duke  cf  ivor- 
thumbcrland.  He  was  lent  wlitn  very  ycung  to  Chrili- 
church  college  St  Oxford,  but  left  the  unlverfny  at  17 
to  let  cut  on  hi>  travels.  Al'ter  viliiing  Frar.-e,  Cei- 
many,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  he  returned  to  Enghiud  in 
1575,  and  was  next  year  fent  by  Queen  £liz.>beth  us 
her  ambalTidor 'o  Uandnlph  enij>cror  of  Germany.  On 
his  return  he  vilited  Den  John  <  f  Anftria,  governor  cf 
the  Netherlands,  by  whom  he  was  received  wiili  greit 
lefpcifl.  In  i57<;,  wlun  Qi^ictn  Eli/aboth  fetracd  oix 
the  point  <.f  concluding  htr  long  projeifled  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  Aijou,  Sir  Philip  wixte  her  a  leti-.-i, 
in  whicii  he  dilfuaded  her  Irom  tlie  match  with  tiiuifjul 
elegance  of  exprellion,  as  well  aa  foire  of  reai'oninc- 
About  thij  time  a  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Oxford  oc- 
calioncd  his  withdrawing  from  court  ;  during  which  re- 
tirement lie  is  liippofcd  to  have  written  his  celebrated 
romance  called  Arcai'ia, 

In  kSj,  after  the  queen's  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  he  was  made  governor  of  Elulhin;;  and  mai\cr  of 
the  horfc.  Here  he  diliinguiflicd  I'imfelt  fo  much  botli 
by  his  courage  and  coiidii^l,  that  his  reputation  roli:  ta 
the  highell  pitcli.  He  was  named,  it  is  pretended,  by 
the  republic  of  Poland  as  cncof  the  conpciitors  for  that 
crown,  and  might  even  have  been  elcclcd  had  it  net 
been  for  tlie  interference  of  the  queen.  Bit  his  illu- 
flrious  caieer  wa»  foon  terminated  ;  f <  r  in  158C  he  w.is 
wounded  at  ihe  battle  of  Ziitphen,  and  carried  to  Ain- 
heiin,  where  he  foon  after  died.  His  bedy  was  brought 
to  London,  and  hiitied  in  St  Paul's  cathedral.  He  iv 
dclcribcd  by  the  writers  of  that  age  as  the  mofl  peifeiJt 
model  of  an  acccmpliflicd  ^cntlenuo  that  could  be  form- 
ed even  by  the  wanton  imagination  of  pcetry  or  fic- 
tion.    Virtuous  conducf,  polite  conTcrfalion,  Lercic  »»- 
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Sidney,  bar,  an^  elegant  erudition,  all  concurreu  to  render  liim 
' — ■•^-^■^  the  ornamen't  and  delight  of  (he  EnglMli  court ;  and  as 
tlie  credit  which  he  enjoyed  wiili  the  quien  and  the 
c  irl  of  Lcicefter  was  wholly  employed  in  the  cncoura^e- 
in;nt  <.f  genius  and  literature,  his  praifes  have  been  tranf- 
jiiitted  with  iidvantige  to  pofterity.  No  p:rfoii  was  fo 
}ow  a5  not  to  become  an  objefl  of  his  humanity.  Al- 
ter l!ie  battle  f.t"  Zutphen,  while  he  was  lying  on  the 
iield  mingled  with  wniuul.,  a  bottle  of  water  was 
brought  /lini  to  relieve  his  thirll  ;  but  oblcrving  a  fol- 
dier  near  him  in  a  like  miferable  condition,  he  iaid, 
T/<}j  titan's  r.eccljtty  is  Ji'ill  v,r:altr  than  mine  ;  and  re- 
figncJ  to  liim  the  btittlc  of  water.  Be!"  Jes  his  Aira.ha, 
he  wrote  feveral  fmaller  pieces  both  in  profc  and  verfe, 
which  have  been  publiflied. 

Sidney  (Algernon),  w.u  the  fecond  fon  of  Robert 
carl  of  l.ciccrtc^,  and  of  Dorothy  ciddl  daughter  of  the 
enrl  of  Nortluimberland.  He  was  born  about  the  year 
1617.  During  the  civil  wars  he  look  part  againll  tlie 
king,  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  as  a  colonel  in  the  army 
<ifthe  parliament.  He  was  aftcrw.iids  appointed  one 
of  king  Charles's  judges,  but  declined  appearing  in  tliat 
court.  Duiing  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwcl,  Sidney, 
who  was  a  violent  republican,  lerired  to  t!)e  country, 
;ind  (pent  his  time  in  writing  thofe  difcourfcs  on  go- 
vernment which  have  been  fo  dcfervedly  celebrat.;d. 
After  the  death  of  the  Proteflor,  he  again  took  part 
in  the  public  tranfaitions  ol  his  country,  and  was  abroad 
on  an  cmbalfy  to  Denmark  when  king  Charles  was  re- 
itored,  ITpon  this  he  retired  to  Hamburgh,  and  after- 
^vards  to  Francfort,  where  he  refided  till  167-,  when  he 
returned  to  England  and  obtained  from  the  king  a  par- 
don. It  has  been  alTirmed,  but  the  llory  deferves  no 
credit,  that  duiing  his  relidence  abroad  king  Charles 
hired  ruffi.-ms  to  a'lTaGlnate  him.  After  his  return  he 
laade  repeated  attempts  to  procure  a  feat  in  parliament 
but  ail  of  them  proved  uniuccefbful.  After  the  inten- 
tion of  the  commons  to  feclude  the  duke  of  York  from 
the  throne  had  been  defeated  by  the  fudden  diffolution 
of  iiarliament,  Sidney  joined  with  ejgerncfs  the  coun- 
cils of  Rullll,  ElFex,  and  Monmouth,  v.ho  had  refolved 
to  oppofc  the  dul;e's  fucceinon  by  force  of  arms.  Fre- 
quent meetings  v.-ere  held  at  London;  while,  at  the 
fime  time,  a  fet  of  fubordinate  conlpirators,  wlio  were 
not,  however,  admitted  into  their  confidence,  met  and 
embraced  the  moll  defperate  refolutions.  Keiling,  one 
of  thefe  men,  difcovered  the  whole  confpiracy  ;  and  Al- 
I'ernon  Sidney,  together  with  his  noble  alfociates,  was 
immeJiaielv  thrown  into  prifon,  and  no  art  was  left 
iinattcmpted  in  order  to  involve  them  in  the  guilt  of 
ilie  meaner  confpirators. 

Howard,  an  abandoned  nobleman,  without  a  fingle 
i'park  of  \  irtue  or  honour,  was  the  only  witnefs  againft 
Sidnev  ;  but  as  the  law  required  two,  his  difcourfes  on 
'government,  found  unpublifiied  in  his  clofet,  were  con- 
itrued  into  Ireafen,  and  declared  equivalent  to  anotl:er 
witnds.  It  was  in  vain  for  Sidney  to  pkad  that  pa- 
pers were  no  legal  evi«lence  ;  that  it  could  not  be  pro- 
ved they  were  written  by  him  ;  and  thit  if  they  were, 
they  contahi:d  nothing  treafonable.  The  defence  was 
over-ruled  ;  he  was  declared  guilty,  condemned,  and  ex- 
ecuted !  His  attainder  was  reverfed  in  the  firll  year  of 
king  William. 

He  vrasa  man  of  extraordinary  courage  ;  fteady  even 
to  cbftinacy  ;    of  a  finrerc   but  rough  and  boiflerous 


temper.  ThDi;gh  he  profciled  his  belief  in  tlie  Cl.ri- 
(tiaii  religion,  he  was  an  enemy  to  an  ellablillied  church,  ^ 
and  even,  according  to  Burnet,  to  every  kind  of  public 
worlhip.  In  his  principles  lie  was  a  zealous  republican  : 
govtiument  was  always  his  favourite  ftudy  ;  and  his  cf- 
lays  on  that  fubjeift  arc  a  proof  of  the  progrcfs  which 
he  made. 

SIDON  (anc.  geog.),  a  fity  of  Phoenicia  in  Afia, 
famoi ,  in  Scripture  for  its  riches,  ariling  from  the  ex- 
tciifivc  conmicicc  carried  on  by  its  inhabitants.  Heavy 
judgments  were  denounced  againlt  the  Sidoniani  in  ac- 
count ot  tlicir  wickediiefs,  which  were  accomplilhed  in 
the  time  ol  Ochus  king  of  Perlia  :  for  that  monarrh  ha- 
ving come  againll  them  with  an  army  on  account  of 
their  rebellion,  the  city  wa>  betrayed  by  its  king  ;  up- 
on which  liie  wretched  inhabitants  were  feizcd  with 
defpair ;  they  fet  lire  to  their  houfei,  and  40,000, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  perillied  in  the  flames. 

l'ii:s  city  is  now  called  Sjide,  and,  according  to  Mr 
Bruce's  account,  not  only  its  harbour  is  filled  up  with 
fand,  but  the  pavement  of  the  ancient  city  ftood  yj-feet 
lower  t!)au  the  ground  on  which  tli;  prcfent  city  ftands. 
Volney  dtfcribes  it  as  an  ill-built  dirty  city.  Its 
length  along  the  fca-lhote  is  about  6co  pace;-,  and  its 
breadth  150.  At  the  north-well  fide  of  the  town  is 
the  caftle,  which  is  built  in  the  fea  itfelf,  80  paces  from 
the  nrain  land,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  arches.  To  the 
well  of  this  caftle  is  a  flioal  15  feet  high  above  the  fea, 
and  about  2co  paces  long.  The  fpacc  between  this 
ihoal  and  the  cal.le  iorms  the  road,  but  veli'els  are  not 
fale  there  in  bad  weather.  The  liioal,  which  extends 
along  tb.e  town,  has  a  bafon  inclofed  by  a  decayed  pi:r. 
This  was  the  ancient  port  ;  but  it  is  fo  choaked  up  by 
fand,  that  boats  alone  can  enter  its  mouth  near  the 
caftle.  Fakr-el-din,  emir  of  the  Drufes,  deftroyed  all 
thefe  little  ports  from  Bairout  to  Acre,  by  linking  boats 
and  ftones  to  prevent  the  Turkilh  lliips  from  entering 
them.  The  bafon  of  Saide,  if  it  were  emptied,  might 
contain  20  or  25  fmall  veli'els.  On  the  lide  of  the  liea, 
the  town  is  abfolutely  without  any  wall  ;  and  that  which 
enclofes  it  on  the  land  lide  is  no  better  than  a  prifon 
wall.  The  whole  artillery  does  not  exceed  fix  cannons, 
and  thefe  are  without  carriages  and  gunners.  The  gar- 
rilbn  icarcely  amounts  to  100  men.  The  water  comes 
from  tlic  river  Aoula,  through  open  canals,  from  which 
it  is  fetched  by  the  women.  Thefe  canals  ferve  alio  to 
water  the  orchards  of  mulberry  and  lemon  trees. 

hiaide  is  a  conliderable  trading  town,  and  is  the  chief 
emporium  of  Damafcus  and  the  interior  country.  The 
French,  who  are  the  only  Europeans  to  be  found  there, 
have  a  conlul,  aud  five  or  fix  commercial  houfcs.  Their 
exports  conlift  in  filks,  and  particulaily  in  raw  and  fpun 
cottons.  The  manufaiSure  of  this  cotton  is  the  princi- 
pal art  of  the  inhabitants,  the  number  of  whom  may  be 
eftimatcd  at  about  5000.  It  is  45  miles  Vv'efl  from  Da- 
mafcus.     E.  Long.  36.  5.  N.  Lat.  37. 

SIDUS  Georgium,  in  aftronomy,  a  I'.cw  primaiy 
planet,  difcovered  by  Dr  Herfchell  in  the  year  178 1. 
By  moll  foreign,  and  even  by  feme  Britilh  philofophers, 
it  is  known  by  the  name  oi Hcrf^h:}!,  an  honour  which  is 
due  to  the  dil'covercr.  As  the  other  jilanets  are  di- 
ftinguilhedby  marks  or  characters,  the  plijiet  Herfchell 
is  diflinguilhed  by  an  H,  the  initial  letter  of  the  di.'co- 
vercr's  name,  and  a  crofs  to  ihow  that  it  is  a  Chriilian 
planet.     From  many  calcuUtions  of  oar  bed  aftrono- 
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madiomaiioians,  fay.  Dr   Hcrfehcll,  I  Invc    on  ihe  fomli  e.ul  i*  C.pe  Verf;^  or  Vega  on  tin  r.onli-     f^ivr... 
the  folliiwing  particulars,  as  mod   to  be  Ue-    weft,/,  e.  between  7''anJ  jo"  N.  Lit.     Others,  liow.  *'^^'"*^ 


men  anJ 

collffted 
p:nJeil  upon 

Place  of  ihe  noilc          -  -         ^ 

ir.clinati<>n  tTiliec>rbit 

Pl.icc  of  the  perilielii'n 

Time  of  the  perihelion  palTige 

Kccentricity  t^f  the  orbic  ,82034. 

H:ilf  ihc  j;rcatcr  :i..i»  I9.o-ro4 

Rcvi.lii.iua         -         -  ^3,3364  fiJerialyeirs. 
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eye.  confine  the  country  i>et\vctn  Cjpe  Verg4  and  Cipc 
Ta{;rin.  Tliere  nins  ihintigh  it  ,■  -rcat  river  of  ihi 
fame  name,  of  which  the  fi.ur.  e  i.  .n.hiown,  but  the 
mouth  is  in  lont;iiuJt  12.  30  we.l.  lit.  t(.  j.  north,  an.l 
is  nine  milci  wide.  Tlie  climate  and  foil  cf  this  in.dt  ( 1 
country  appeir  to  be,  on  both  fidci  ct  the  river,  anion  ' 
tlcluftin  Afiica,  oratleift  the  moft  fivour.ihlc  t,', 
Earopcanconilitiitii  n'.  The  heat  i>miiclitbe  fmic  a. 
that  of  the  Weft   Indie*  ;  but  on  tl)e  1,1  mj, 

irt« 


From   my   own  oljfervaiion*  on  thi»  planet's  apparent  there  is  a  cool  fea  breeze,  and  in  the  moi: 

diameter,  which  I  hav;  found  cannot  well  be  Ids  than  iho  air  is  vcrv   temp.-rate.      According  to  i, 

.(',  n>ir  inJccJ  much  qrejter.wc  infer,  that  its  real  dia-  Matthew,  "  Sieira  I,c>na,  if  properly  cleared 

meter  is  to  that  of  t!u  e.irtli  as  4,4;+  t'  I  ;  and  hence  tirateJ,  would  Iw  co,j:(i  iti  fdubrity  an  !  fiipcrior  111  pn  - 

it  appear^  tobc  of  very  coifulcrablc  built,  and,  except  diicc  to  any  of  the  illands  in  the  Weft  liiJi;j;"  an. J 

.Saturn  and  Jipiicr,  by  far  the  lar};eft  "f  the  remaining  nthei  s  have  artirnicd,  that  "  the  air  \i  better  i't.r  a  man' 

planets.      Its  li^litisofa    b'uilh-wliite  colour,  and  in  health  thin  in  many  places  (tf  Europe."     ThefcaJvar- 

briilia.icy  bciv.-jcn  th  it  of  the  Moon    and  «<  Venn.,  tagcsof  climite  induced  the  Englilh  toeflabhilia  ij<u)- 

\Vi:h  a  tcl-.fc"pe   which  m  icjnifiis  about  30D   times,  it  ry  at  Sierra  Lecna  ;  but  they  chofc  not  the  moil  iiealtli- 

appcarito  hiivc  a  very  wtlld:iiiied  vifiblcd'lk  ;but  with  lul  (imaiion,     F.rthc  benetit  of  a  fpring  cfgoodvsa- 

inliruiner.is  of  a  fuiall   pnwtr,  it  can  hardly  b;  dillin-  ter  they  fixed  th:ir  reddcnce  in  a  low  valley,  which  ii 

guifncd  from  a  fued   liar  of  between  the  fiiiii  and  fc-  ofu-n  overipread  viith  mills  and  noif.  me  T;t[)ours,  while 

viiith  inaj^nitudi:.      In  a   very   Hue  clear  nij;ht,  when  the  air  is  clear  aiTd  ferene  on  the  fummits  of  the  hills,  to 

the  moon  i>  abfent,  it  miy  alfo  be  fcen  by  the  naked  which  warerfrom  the  well  might  be  eafily  carried. 


eye. 

SIEGE,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  to  forround  a  fortitied 
place  with  an  army,  and  appnuch  it  by  p-ilfujes  m.uie 
in  tlic  ground,  fo  as  to  be  covered  againll  the  hrc  of  the 
place. 

Sir.GEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Wc'terivi.i,  with 
acaiile  anrf  the  title  of  a  principaaiy.  whch  it  gives 
to  a  br.mch  of  the  houfe  of  N.iifau.  I:  is  ft-.itcd  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name  in  E.    Long.  8,  5.    N.   Lat. 

SO-  S3 


Vh:  .ii.imal  produ.5lioni  of  this  country  arc  lion.-, 
from  which  it  has  its  name;  leopards,  h)a:.ias  muik 
cats,  and  many  kin.ls  of  weafcls  ;  the  jipanzcecr  chim- 
panzee, a  fpecris  rl  fimia,  whicii  has  a  ftill  more  ftri. 
king  rclemblance  to  the  human  lig  irc  ih.in  even  the 
ourang  outani;  ;  porcupines,  wild  hogs,  fquirreN,  and 
antel..pcs.  Ucfides  ihcfc,  which  arc  natives  of  the 
coui\try,  c^xerx  thrive  in  it,  and  even  grow  fat  ;  arte* 
too  are  employed  in  Ubour,  and  do  not  fuflcr  by  the 
clirtiate  ;  but  Ihcop  fuller  much  from  the   he-at,  chan;; 


SlilNMA,  a  large,  anci.'nt,  and  celebrated  city  of    their  wo^  1  into  hair,  grow  lean  and  increafe  very  hulc  ; 
Tufcany  in    Itily  ;  capital  of  the  .Sienncfc,     with  an    while  the  hardy  goat  is  here  as  prolilic  and  large  as  i" 


archbilliop's  fee,  a  famtuis  univerfiry,  and  a  cit.iilel.  It 
is  about  f  ur  liiilcs  in  circumference,  and  furroundcd 
wiili  an  old  wail.  'Hie  metropolitan  church  is  much 
cllecnitd  by  iravellcrs ;  and  though  it  is  a  Goihic  lliuc- 
Tiire,  the  arcljltc^urc  i'  ailmirilde.  I:  is  built  with 
black  and  v^hito  marble,  and  the  pavement  is  of  Mofaic 
wi  rlt.     The  town  is  adorncil  with  a  great  nunibcr  of 


any  other  country.     Of  the  birds  which  frctiuert   the- 
woodi  of  Sierra  Leona  wc  can  give  no  jerfea  account. 
A  fpccie*  of  crare  in  menticncd  as  eafily  t  imcd  ;  com- 
mon prukiy  multiply  fall ;  ducks  tl-rivc  well,  but  gcefc 
and  turkeys  fecm  not  to  agree  with  the  c'.imaJe.     Tur- 
tles of  all  kinds  are  very  common,  and  fome:imcs  of  .1 
largo  fi/e.     Crrccdile,  or  alligators  of  a  non-dcfcript 
palaces,  fnuntains,  and  fupirb  charcheb,  as  alio  a  magni-    fptcics  have  been  fnunJ  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  anil 
ficicnt  hofpital.  Tii:  great  area  is  round,  and  lire  h'Uies    lizards- ot  fix  differciu  fpccict.     Snakes,  whicli  are  al- 
abcut  it  arc  r.f  the  f ime  h  ight,  fupported  by  piaz/.a«,    moil  iunumeralile,    haunt  the  hrulcs  in  the   ni"ht  in 


tinder  wliicli  pei'ple  may  walk  in  hot  or  r.iiny  weatf.er  ; 
in  the  middle  is  a  b.tf'n,  which  cm  be  tilled  with  water 
at  any  time,  to  rci  relent  a  fc.i-lipht  with  fm.dl  velfeh. 
The  Italia;]  language  is  taught  here  with  fucli  purity, 
that  a  grc.it  many  foreigners  frequent  it  in  thit  ac- 
cuiu.t.  It  ii  fe  ited  on  threi  eminences,  in  '.criilc  foil, 
in  E   Long.  11.  11.  N.  Lat.  43.  10. 

SIENNESE,  a  duchy  in  Italy;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  I'lorcntino,  on  the  fnilhby  t!ic  Mediter- 
ranean fea  and  llic  iluchy  of  Cadro,  on  the  eall  by  ihc 
Perugiiio  and  Oivictano,  and  on  the  well  by  the  Flo. 
rcntino  and  the  Tufcm  fea  ;  being  aSout  55  miles  iu 
length,  and  a;  much  in  bre.id  h.  The  foil  i-  pieliy  !er- 
tlc,  elpeciall/  in  mulberry  trees,  which  feed  a  great 
runibcr  of  lilk-worms  ;  and  there  are  feveral  mineral 
fpririijs.     Sienna  is  the  capital  town, 

SIERRA  LEONA,  a  large   country  on  the  weft  con.1 


fcarch  c  f  poiihry  ;  and  one  was  obfervcd  with  mea- 
fured  IS  feet,  but  was  happily  found  ii'.t  to  be  \tnoni- 
ous.  Fifties  .-»rc  in  grc.it  variety  both  in  the  fea  and  in 
tbcriver<.  Belides  tlie  whale,  the  Ihark,  liic.ging  rav, 
and  porpoifc,  (here  are  icls,  horlt-mnckaicl,  lar'pccrr, 
caviilos,  ni'iUets,  fnappers,  yellow-tails  old  maids,  leo- 
p  unders,  and  feme  other  tilhcs  ;  all  of  which,  except 
the  eels  and  ten-poundcrs,  are  cHeemcd  li  c  eating,  Oy- 
llers  are  found  in  great  abundance,  and  another  lliell- 
fi'.h,  whicli  tJie  natives  eat,  Amriij^  ibc  zoophites-, 
rone  is  lucic  worthy  of  nmicethan  the  common  ip.ing-, 
which  covers  ail  the  fandy  l-c.ichcs  nf  the  river,  puii- 
cularly  on  the  IJullnm  Ihore,  anil  would  fetch  a  hi'!i 
price  in  Great  Britain. 

(X"  the  numerous  vegetable  prodrai.iiM  of  Stem 
L:ona,  our  1  nuts  will  peimit  ns  only  to  mention  the 
following.      K  ce,  which  is  f.e  plant  chiefly  cultivated. 


•f  Atrici,  which  foii.c  exltnd  from  the  Graii  Coift    as  tie  n-uirei  fubiift  aUnoIl  eiuirely  upoa  ir,growj  bot! 
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sierra,      in  the  high  xnd  low  grounds.     It  profpers  indeeJ  bell  terms,  and  a  Aim  deemed  fuiHcient  was  fpeedily  raifed.     Sierr 
■"^""'^^"*'  in  fwamps,  though  the  grain  is  better  in  a  drier  foil.  An  ail  of  parliament  was  palfeil  in  favour  of  the  fub-    -^"^ 
Next  to  rue  the  calfado  conlHtate";  the  chief  food  of  the  fcribeis,  by  which  they  were  incorporated  by  the  deno- 
inhabitants,  and  is  cultivate  J  witli  great    rare.     The  minaticm  ot   the  Sierra  Lcona  Company;  and  ir.  purfu- 
country  likewife  products   yams,  various  kinds  of  po-  ance  of  that  aft  they  licld  their  tirll  meeting  at  London 
l;toe!-,  eddoes,  or  the  flcum  <yJ:tf/.'«/«ni.     Oil-palm,  plan-  on  the   19th    of   Ocftober     1791,  when    the  following 
tains,  and  bananas  ;  papaw,  guava,  oranges  and  limes  ;  gentlemen  were  chofeii  dirciflors  for  that  year, 
p.mpions,  meloni,  and  cucumbers;  pine-apples,  pigeon-  "  Henry  Thornton,   VSi\;    M.  P.    chairm  .n — Philip 
pea  ,  which  drelfed  like  Knglilii  peas  arc  a  good  puUe ;  Sanf<>m,  El'q  ;  deputy  ch.iirman — Sir  Charles  Middle- 
maize  or  Indian  corn  ;  millet,  cocoa-nut   trees;  okra  ;  ton,  Bart. — Sir  Gei  rge   Young,    Knt. — William  Wil- 
the  tallow-trcc;  a  great  variety  of  tamarinds  ;  diifercnt  berforce,  Eu( ;   M.  P. —  Rev.  Tlioinas  Clarkiou,  A.  M. 
kinds  of  fig-trees  and  plums  ;  a  kind  of  fruit  refembling  — Jofcph   Hardcaftle,   El'<i ; — John    Kingdoii,    Efq  ; — 
grapes,  but  more  acid  and  acrid  ;  cherries  refembling  a  Samuel  Parker,  Eli) ; — (Jranville    Sharp,    Efq; — Wil- 
fine  neftarine  in  taltc  ;  a  fpecics  ot  the  bread  Iruittice  ;  liam  Sandford,  Elq  ; — Vickeris  Ta)lor,  Efq  ; — George 
the  cream  fruit,  fo  called  hecaufe    when   wounded   it  Woif,  Elq." 

yields  a  fine  white  juice  refembling  fugar  or  the  belt  The  directors  having  dated  tlie  natural  advantages 
milk,  of  which  the  n.iiives  ai  e  very  fond;  the  mala-  of  Sierra  Leonn,  and  its  pieient  milctable  condition, 
giielta  pepper,  or  grains  of  paradife  ;  a  new  fpecics  of  oblervcJ,  that  tiiey  had  not  merely  to  eiUbiilh  a  corn- 
nutmeg,  but  whether  fo  gcod  as  the  common  (on  lias  mercial  (aftory,  but  that,  to  iiitiodiice  civilization,  cul- 
not  yet  been  alcertained  ;  a  new  fpecles  of  the  Peruvian  tivation,  and  a  late  trade,  the  compuiy  mud  provide 
bark,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  as  ufelul  as  the  other  ;  for  the  fecurity  of  the  perfons  and  property  of  the  co- 
•and  cola,  a  fruit  higlily  elleemed  by  the  natives  for  the  loniils.  The  direiflors  therefore  refolved,  that  three  or 
lame  virtues  with  that  bark  ;  the  ricinus,  callla,  dye-  four  velFels  Ihould  fail  at  once,  with  Inch  a  number  of 
ftuflPs,  and  gums,  of  great  value  ;  cott'on,  tobacco,  and  people  as  would  be  able  to  protedl  and  atfill  each  oilier  ; 
fugar-canes,  which,  it  is  thought,  would  thrive  eiceed-  with  goods  both  for  trade  and  for  the  fupply  of  the  co- 
ingly  well  under  proper  cultivation.  lony.  Accordingly  feveral  velFcls  failed,  having  on 
Confidering  the  ardour  of  the  maritime  nations  of  En-  board  a  council  lor  the  government  of  the  colony  and 
rope  for  fettling  colonies  in  dillant  regions  of  the  globe,  the  management  of  the  compan\'s  aifairs ;  a  number  of 
it  is  fomewhit  lui  prizing  that  a  climate  fo  tempeiate  artificers  and  other  fervantb  of  the  company  ;  fome  foi- 
and  a  foil  fo  prod'iflive  as  that  of  Sierra  Lcona  did  not  diers,  and  a  very  few  Englilh  fettlers.  The  directors 
long  ago  attraift  their  notice.  But  it  was  left  to  be  co-  were  laudably  cautious  in  the  choice  t-f  colonics.  They 
loni/.ed  for  a  better  purpofe  than  that  which  firft  drew  admitted  into  the  fociety  no  white  man  of  bad  charac- 
the  nativqs  of  Europe  to  tlie  Wed  Indies  and  the  Anie-  ter,  or  who  was  not  a  declared  enemy  to  the  flave-trade  ; 
rican  continent.  Being  thinly  inhabited,  Sierra  Leona  and  as  the  chief  objcft  of  their  entcrprife  was  the  civili- 
appeared  to  fome  benevolent  gentlemen  in  England  a  zation  of  the  natives,  it  was  with  great  propriety  that 
place  where,  without  incommoding  the  natives,  a  fu.Tl-  ihcy  chol'e  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  fettlers  from 
c  ent  quantity  of  ground  migh.t  be  bought  on  which  to  the  free  negroes  in  Nova  Scotia,  who  had  borne  arms 
fettle  a  great  number  of  free  negroes,  %vho  in  1786  for  the  Britifli  government  during  the  American  M-ar. 
fwarmed  in  London  in  idlenefs  and  want.  About  The  fuperintendant  and  council  were  particularly  in- 
400  of  ihefe  wretches,  together  with  60  whites,  moft-  ftrufled  to  fccure  to  all  blacks  and  people  of  colour,  at 
ly  V  omen  of  bad  charadler  and  in  ill  health,  were  ac-  Sierra  Leona,  equal  rights  and  equal  treatment,  in  all 
cordingly  fent  out,  at  the  charge  of  government,  to  refpect^,  with  whiter.  They  were  to  be  tried  by  jury. 
Sierra  Leona.  Necellity,  it  was  hoped,  would  miike  as  well  as  others  ;  and  the  council  was  dcfired  to  allot  to 
them  induftiious  and  orderly;  and  Captain  Thomfon  the  blacks  employments  fuited  to  their  prefent  abilities, 
of  the  navy,  who  condufied  tliem,  obtained,  for  their  and  to  afford  them  every  opportunity  of  cultivating  their 
ufe.a  grant  of  land  to  his  majelly  from  king  Tom,  the  talents.  All  practicable  me.ins  of  maintaining  fubordi- 
neighbouring  chief,  and  aftei  wards  from  Naimbanna,  n.ition  were  direded  to  be  ufed  ;  and  the  council  was 
the  king  of  the  country.  The  colony,  however,  ibim  elpecially  inllructed  to  promote  religion  and  morals,  by 
went  to  ruin  ;  but  the  land  which  they  occupied  being  fupporting  public  woriliip  and  the  due  obfervance  of 
about  20  miles  fquare  his  majefty  ^vas  enabled  to  grant  the  S  ibbath,  and  by  the  inftruction  of  the  people,  and 
by  acl  of  parliament  to  another  colony  founded  on  bet-  the  education  of  children.  But  no  perfon  was  to  be 
ter  principles  and  for  a  ftill  nobler  pnrpi  fe.  prevented  from  performing  or  attending  religious  wor- 
The  molt  intelligent  members  of  that  fociety,  which  Ihip  in  whatever  [.lace,  time,  or  manner,  he  might  think 
has  laboured  fo  llrenuoully  to  procure  an  abolition  of  fit,  or  from  peaceably  inculcating  his  own  religious  opi- 
the  flave-trade,  juftly  concluding  that  the  natives  of  nions.  Orders  were  given  in  chonling  the  fcite  of  a 
Guinea  would  icaji  very  little  benefit  from  the  attain-  town,  to  conlider  hcal'h  as  the  nrrt  objed  ;  and  the 
mcnt  ot  their  objeift,  unlcfs  tliey  Ihonld  lie  taught  the  firfl  town  was  dire(fted  to  be  called  Free  Town.  Arti- 
principles  of  religion  and  the  arts  of  civil  lile,  which  cles  for  building  and  cultivation  weie  fcnt  out,  belides 
alone  can  render  them  rc;illy  free,  conceived  the  plan  the  cargoes  for  profeciuing  the  company's  commerce; 
of  a  colony  at  Sierra  Leona  10  be  l(;tlled  for  the  truly  and  fchools  for  reading,  writing,  and  accounts  were 
geneious  purpofe  of  civiliv.ing  the  Africans  by  main-  ordered  to  be  fe'  up  for  the  purpofe  ot  inftruiling  the 
raining  with  them  a  friendly  intercourfe,  and  a  commerce  children  of  fuch  natives  as  (hould  b:  willing  to  put 
in  every  thinj;  but  men.     This  plan  could  not  be  car-  them  under  the  com|>any's  care. 

ried  into  cffeft  but  at  a  very  great  expnce.     Subfcrip-  Tlie  leading  objeft  of  the  company  was  to  fuhflitute, 

tions  were  therefore  opened  upon  rational  and  equitable  for  that  difagraceful  traffic  which  has  too  longfubfifted 
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a  fair  commerce  with  Africa,  and  all  theblefllngs  which 
'  might  be  cxpeflcd  to  attend  it.  Conlideiable  .idvan- 
tages  appeared  hereby  likely  to  refult  to  Great  Britain, 
n<it  only  from  its  obtaining  fcveial  commodities  cheap- 
er, but  alio  from  opening  a  market  for  Britilh  manii- 
f.iijluies,  to  the  incteafing  demands  of  which  it  is  dilli- 
cult  to  alTlgn  a  limit.  From  tfiis  conn:iflion,  Afiica 
VMS  likely  to  derive  the  dill  more  important  bencBl;  of 
rclij^ion,  morality,  and  civilization.  To  accomplilh 
thtle  purpol'es,  it  was  nicclfary  lor  ilio  company  to 
poll'efs  atraifl  of  land,  as  a  rcpofitory  lor  thdr  good^, 
and  which  the  Africans  might  cultivate  in  peace,  fecure 
Irom  the  ravages  of  th;  Gave  trade.  It  had  been  afccr- 
t.iincd,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  tlic  climate  and  foil  of 
Aliica  were  admirably  fiiitcd  to  the  growth  of  fugar, 
fpices,  cofri;c,  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  and  every  other  fpe- 
cijs  of  tropical  pioduce.  The  company  propoled  to 
inllru^  the  nativc!>  to  laifc  thcfe  articles,  and  to  let  lliem 
the  example,  by  a  fpirited  cultivation,  on  its  own  ac- 
count. Diiciftior.s,  were  given  to  the  company's  commer- 
cial agent  to  piilh  forward  a  tradi.',  in  a  mudc  prefcribed, 
in  the  prefeni  produce  ol  Africa.  Mcafurcs  wcie  taken 
lor  cultivating,  on  the  company's  account,  the  moll 
profitable  tropical  produce  ;  and  in  particular,  a  |>erfon 
of  long  e:.peiience  in  the  Well  Indies  was  ordered  to 
begin  a  fug.\r  plantation.  A  mineralogill  and  botanill 
were  likewife  engaged  to  go  out  and  explore  the  coun- 
try for  new  articles  of  commerce. 

"  Every  thing  bcin;;  thus  fettled  upon  the  mod  equita- 
ble and  benevolent  principles,  the  fliips  failed  with  the 
Britilh  colonills,  to  whom,  in  March  1  792,  were  added 
1131  blacks  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  native  chiefs  be- 
ing reconciled  to  the  plan,  and  made  to  underlland  its 
beneficent  tendency  towards  their  people,  the  colony 
proceeded  to  build  Free-Toivn,  on  a  dry  and  rather  ele- 
vated fpot  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river.  It  occupied 
between  70  and  80  acres,  its  length  being  about  one 
third  of  a  mile,  and  its  breadth  nearly  the  fame  ;  and  it 
contained  near  4ro  houfes,  each  liavin:;  onetwelith  of 
an.acre  annexed,  on  which  a  few  vegetables  were  raifcd. 
There  were  nine  llrects  running  from  north-weft  to  fouili- 
taft,  and  three  crofs  flrects,  all  3o  feet  wide,  except  one 
of  160  feet,  in  the  middle  of  which  were  all  the  public 
buildings.  Theic  conlilled  of  a  governor's  houfe  and 
offices;  a  large  ftore-houfe ;  a  large  hofpital  ;  fix  cr 
eight  other  houfes,  olhces,  and  fliops,  occupied  by  the 
company's  feivants  ;  and  a  church  capable  of  contain- 
ing boo  people.  The  colonills  at  firll  fuffered  much 
from  the  rainy  feafon,  againll  which  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  provide  fiiflicient  prottdlion  ;  but  at  tlie  end 
of  it  ihey  recovered  in  a  great  meafure  their  health  and 
jpirits,  and  proceeded  with  alacrity  to  execute  the  va- 
rious purpofcs  of  their  fctilemcnt.  To  excite  emulation 
in  culture,  the  government  gave  premiums  to  thofe  co- 
lonifts  who  rallied  the  greateft  quantities  of  rice,  yam";, 
eddoes,  cabbages,  Indian  corn,  and  cotton,  refpeiflively. 
To  limit  the  cicelfes  of  the  (lavetrade,  and  gain  the 
favour  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  the  direflors  inftrufl- 
ed  the  governor  and  council  to  redeem  any  native  Irom 
the  neighbourhood,  who  ftiould  he  unjuftly  fold  cither 
to  cr  by  a  Uriiilh  fnbjeft.  The  fcrvants  of  the  compa- 
ny conducted  tliemfclvcs  with  the  utmoft  propriety,  be- 
ing fober,  moral,  and  exemplary  ;  and  from  the  labours 
of  the  clergymen  were  derived  fervices  highly  important 
in  every  point  of  view.  Before  ibe  end  of  two  years 
Vol.  XVII. 


from  the  inflituii'n  of  the  colony,  01  dcr  and  indtiftty  Sion. 
had  Kegun  to  Ihow  iheir  cfTcv-l*  in  an  incrc.itinj^  pri'fpc-  ""^^"^ 
riiy.  'llie  woods  had  been  cut  down  to  the  dillance  (  :' 
about  three  EngliMi  miles  all  round  il:etown.  By  t!..!  • 
means  the  climate  had  become  he.<l-.i:icr,  .ind  ficknefs 
had  diminiOud.  The  fame  of  th  colony  had  fpread  not 
only  along  the  whole  wcftein  coaft  of  Africa,  but  alfo  to 
parts  fardirtant  from  the  coaft  ;  embaines  had  been  re- 
ceived of  the  moll  friendly  nature  from  kings  and  piin- 
ces  fcveia!  hundred  mil;s  dillant  ;  ar.d  the  native  chiefs 
liad  begun  to  fend  their  children  to  the  colony,  with 
full  confidence,  to  be  tanght  reading,  writing,  and  ac- 
counts, and  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Chriftian  religion. 
In  a  word,  in  was  not  without  grounds  that  the  direc- 
tors looked  forward  to  that  joyful  period  when,  by  the 
influence  of  the  company's  nieafures,  the  continent  ot 
Africa  lliould  be  rcfcucd  from  her  prefcnt  ftate  of  dark- 
nefs  and  mifery,  and  exhibit  a  delightful  fctneof  li^^ht 
and  knowledge,  of  civilization  and  order,  of  peaceful 
indullry  and  domillic  ccmfort.  On  tlicir  beiieticcu: 
exertions  they  hoped  with  confidence  for  llie  bltUing  c^t 
Providence  ;  they  weic  countenanced  and  fupportcd  by 
the  Britifh  government  ;  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  prefcnt  war,  the  French  Convention  auUiotifcd  one 
of  their  agents  to  write  to  the  dirciflors,  requefting  a 
lull  account  of  the  dcfign  of  the  inflitution,  and  the 
names  <  f  the  fhips  employed  in  their  fervicc,  and  alTu- 
ring  thcmofthe  good  wiilies  of  the  Trench  government 
to  fo  noble  an  undertaking.  How  completely  that 
government  fulfilled  its  promife  is  very  gener.illy  known. 
Having  vindicated  the  rights  of  man  in  Europe  by  the 
violation  of  every  piincipleof  truth  and  jullicc,  they  de- 
termined by  the  fame  means  to  give  light  and  liberty  to 
the  Africans  ;  and  that  they  have  fully  carried  tlieir  de- 
termination intoeffcifl  will  be  feen  by  the  icllowiag  ei- 
traft  of  a  letter  from  Mr  Afrelius,  the  company's  bota- 
nill,  dated  Sierra  Leona,  1 5ih  Noveml)er  1 794.  "  The  Wad/lrge 
French  have  been  here  and  have  ruined  us.  They  ar-  l*»rt  II. 
rived  on  tlie  jliih  of  September  tail,  early  in  the  mom-  P-  **"• 
ing,  with  a  fleet  confilling  of  one  large  Ihip,  two  fri- 
gates, two  armed  brigs,  and  one  cutter,  together  with 
two  large  armed  merch.ant  fliips,  taken  by  them  at  the 
Ifles  de  Los,  an  Englifli  llave  faiflory  to  the  north  of 
our  colony,  and  which  they  have  alfo  del\roycd  and 
burnt._  So  well  had  they  concealed  tlitir  nation,  th:u 
we  took  them  at  firll  lor  Englilli.  They  had  Englifli- 
built  veffels,  which  were  rigged  in  the  Englilh  way. 
They  ftiowed  the  Englifh  flag,  and  had  tlieir  failors,  at 
leaft  tliofe  we  faw  on  deck,  dreffed  like  Englilh.  I:i  fhort, 
we  did  not  perceive  our  mifiake  till  vre  obferved  them 
pointing  their  guns.  We  had  not  llienglh  fuflicieiit  to 
refill,  and  therefore  our  governor  gave  ordeis,  that  as 
foon  as  tliey  Ihould  begin  to  fire,  the  Britilh  flag  fliould 
be  rtruck,  and  a  flag  of  truce  hoiiled.  Accordingly 
this  was  done,  but  flill  they  coniiiiued  firing,  and  did 
much  damage,  both  witliin  and  without  tJie  town. 
They  killed  two  pcojile  and  wounded  three  or  four.  But, 
as  we  did  not  underlland  the  m.caning  i  f  this  proceed- 
ing, we  art;ed  them  for  an  explanation  ;  and  they  an- 
fwered  us,  that  we  Ihould  difplay  the  flag  of  liberty,  as  a 
proof  of  our  fubmiflion.  We  alfnred  them  tl-.at  r. 
Ihould  already  have  been  done,  if  we  had  had  any, 
which  terminated  the  hodilitics  from  the  fhip;.  In  the 
mean  time,  moft  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  from 
tlie  town,  having  taken  with  th.m  as  much  of  their 
3  N  property 
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Sierra.  prcifeity  as  they  coueniently  tOj'.J  ir.  fi:cli  a  liiirry.  I 
"""^'''''^  was  with  the  governor,  toget!:er  with  a  r.iinibcr  of 
others ;  but  as  ioon  as  I  w^s  certain  they  were  enemies, 
1  went  towards  my  own  Iioule  wi:h  a  view  ti  favc  as 
much  as  polTiblo  ff  niy  property  and  natural  colledions; 
but  was  rfcoiTed  in  fuch  a  manner,  iliat  I  could  not  ven- 
ture to  pr  -ceed.  My  lioulc  was  lituatcd  near  the  Ihore, 
and  iiniortunatcly  jull  oppofite  the  frigate  which  fired. 
I  faw  tliJ  balls  palluij;  through  ilic  houle,  and  heard 
them  wliizzing  about  my  ears.  I  faw  that  I  fliould 
lofe  all  my  property;  but  life  was  dearer  to  me,  and  I 
hailcned  to  tlie  woods. 

"  In  the  afternoon  the  enemy  landed, finding  the  town 
almoft  dellitutc  of  people,  but  rich  in  prcvifums,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  (lores.  Tliey  began  immediately  to  break 
open  ll.e  houfes  and  to  plunder.  Wliat  they  did  not 
want,  they  deftroyed,  buint,  or  threw  into  the  river. 
They  killed  all  the  cattle  and  animals  they  found  in  the 
fields  or  ftreets,  yards,  or  clfewhere,  not  fpaiing  even 
ailes,  dog?,  and  cats.  Thefc  proceedings  they  conti- 
nued the  whole  fucceeding  week,  till  they  had  entirely 
ruined  our  beautiful  and  profpcring  colony  ;  and  wlien 
they  found  nothing  more  worth  phuidcrinir,  iliey  fet 
tire  to  the  public  buildings  and  all  the  houfes  belong- 
ing to  the  Europeans  ;  and  burnt,  as  they  ll\id,  by  mif- 
take  nine  or  ten  houfes  of  the  colonilh.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  were  not  lefs  ailive  on  the  water.  They 
lent  three  of  their  vedcls  to  Bance  ifl.md,  an  Englidi 
llave  factory  higher  up  the  river,  which  they  plundered 
and  burnt,  together  wichfome  (lave  fhips  lying  there. 
They  took  befides  about  10  or  iz  prizes,  including 
the  company's  veffels.  Moft  of  thefe  they  unloaded 
and  burnt.  They  took  along  with  them  alfo  two  of 
our  armed  veffeis,  one  of  which  was  a  large  ihip,  laden 
with  provifions,  and  which  had  been  long  expecfled  ; 
but  flie  unfortunately  arrived  a  few  d.iys  too  foon,  and 
was  takin  with  her  whole  cargo.  We  expeiSed  at  leafl 
to  receive  our  private  letters,  but  even  thi;  was  refufed, 
and  they  were  thrown  overboaid.  At  laft,  after  in- 
flicling  on  us  every  hardfiiip  we  could  fuifcr,  only 
iparing  our  lives  and  the  houfes  of  the  <olonifts, 
they  failed  en  the  13th  of  Oilober  laft,  at  noon,  pro- 
ccedinf  downwards  to  the  Gold  Coall,  and  lefc  us 
in  ihe  moft  dreadful  fituation,  wiih.ut  proviiions, 
medicines,  clothes,  houfes,  or  furniture,  &c.  &c.  and 
I  feared  much,  that  moll  of  us  fhould  have'perilli- 
cJ,  had  not  our  friends  in  the  neighbourhood^  both 
natives  and  Eniope.'.ns,  who  were  fo  happy  as  to 
cfcapj  the  enemy,  been  fo  kind  as  to  f.nd  us  vhat 
they  could  fpare.  In  the  mean  time,  moft  of  us  have 
either  becT,  or  ;ti  1  are,  very  fick,  and  many  have 
died  for  want  of  proper  food  and  iiicdicine.  The 
worft,  however,  is  now  paft.  At  le.ifl  we  are  not  in 
any  want  of  [  rovif.on,  although  of  the  coarfeft  kind, 
but  are  dellitute  of  the  moll  necelTary  articles  and  ute.i- 
lils  for  the  houfe,  the  table,  and  the  kitclien." 

"  The  Sierra  Leona  colony  was  eflablilhed  for  no 
other  end  than  to  abolilli  tl;e  fiave-trade,  to  enlighten  the 
Africans,  and  to  render  them  virtuous  ration.il,  free, 
and  happy  ;  and  thole  powerful  patrons  of  the  rights  of 
man  dellroyed  tliat  colony  with  many  circumftances  of 
the  moft  wanton  cruelty.  Though  Mr  Afzelius  is  a 
Swede,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  protected  by 
the  laws  (f  neutrality,  they  burnt  his  houfe  with  the 
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reft;  deprived  liim  of  his  trunk?,  hii  doihcs,  and  liis 
bed  ;  dcitroycd  the  natural  curiofuiei  which  he  had  col- 
leiJteil  at  the  hazird  of  his  life;  and  carried  away  the 
inllruments  by  nieans  of  vvliicb  only  he  could  collect 
more.  It  is  wiili  pleafure,  liowever,  that  we  learn  from 
tlie  proceedings  of  the  general  court  held  on  the  25th 
of  1-cbruary  179 J,  that  the  diicdors  do  not  yet  defj.air 
ot  the  coloi-.y  ;  and  that  they  have  adopted  tlie  moft 
prudent  mcifures  to  avert  ail  fuch  calamities  in  future. 
Tiiat  their  b.nevilcnt  la')ours  may  be  finally  crowned 
with  fuccefs  is  our  earneil  prayer,  in  which  we  lliah, 
dcubtlefs,  be  joined  by  every  good  Chrillian." 

SIliRRA  MORENA,  mountains  of  Andalufia  in 
Spain. 

SIEUR,  a  title  of  refpeft  among  the  French,  like 
tliat  cimajlcr  amrng  us.  It  is  muvh  ufed  by  lawyer?, 
as  alfo  by  fuperiors  in  their  letters  to  inferiors. 

SIFANTO,  or  Siphanto,  an  iflandofthe  Arclii-  * 
pel.igo,  to  the  weft  cf  Paros,  to  the  north  eaft  of 
Mdo,  and  to  the  foulh-weft  of  Serphanto.  The  air  is 
fo  good  here,  th.it  many  of  the  inhabitants  live  to  the 
age  of  120;  and  their  water,  fruits,  wild  fowl,  and 
poultry,  are  excellent,  but  more  efpecially  the  grapes. 
It  abounds  with  marble  and  granite,  and  is  one  cf  the 
moft  fertile  and  beft  cultivated  of  thefe  iflands.  The 
inliabitants  employ  thenifelves  in  cultivating  olive-trees 
and  capers;  and  they  have  very  good  filk.  They  trade 
in  figs,  oni  ins,  wax,  honey,  and  (Iraw-liats  ;  and  may  be 
about  8000  in  all.     E.  Long.  25.  15.  N.  Lat.  3''.  9. 

SIFANS,  or  Tou-FANS,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Grofitr's 
country  on  the  weft  of  China.  Their  country  is  only  LJcncr^il  • 
a  continued  ridge  of  mountains,  inclofed  by  the  rivers  Ptfcr^pt" 
Hoang-ho  on  the  north,  Ya-long  on  the  weSl,  and  °'  Cima, 
Yang-tfe  ki.mg  on  the  eaft,  between  the  30th  and  55tli  ^q,_ 
degrees  of  north  latitude. 

The  Si-fans  are  divided  into  two  kinds  of  people  ; 
the  one  are  called  by  the  Chinefe  Black  Si/aris,t\\e 
oth'T  Telloiu  ;  names  which  are  given  them  from  the 
diflerent  colours  of  their  tents.  Tiie  black  are  the  moft 
clowiilh  and  wretched  ;  they  live  in  fm.ill  bouie'',  and 
are  governed  by  petty  chiefb,  who  all  depend  upon 
a  greater. 

The  yellow  Si-fans  are  fubje<5l  to  families,  the  oldeft 
o{  wh'ch  bccomei  a  lama,  and  alfumes  the  yellow  drcfs. 
Thefe  lama  princes,  who  command  in  their  refpedlive 
diftiiiSi, have  the  power  of  trying  caufes,  and  punilh- 
iiig  criminaU  ;  but  their  government  is  by  no  means 
burdenfome  ;  provided  certain  honours  are  paid  them, 
au'l  they  receive  pundually  the  dues  of  the  god  Fo, 
which  amount  to  very  little,  they  molell  none  of  their 
fubjeds.  The  greater  part  of  the  .Si-faiis  live  in  tents  ; 
but  fome  of  tliem  have  houfes  built  of  earth,  and  even 
brick.  Their  habitations  are  not  contiguous ;  they 
form  at  moft  but  fome  fmall  hamlets,  conlifting  of  five 
or  fix  families.  They  feed  a  great  number  of  flocks, 
and  are  in  no  want  of  any  of  the  nccedaries  of  hie.  I'he 
principal  article  of  their  trade  is  rh.ubarb,  which  their 
country  produces  in  great  abundance.  Their  liorfes 
are  fmall ;  but  they  are  well  fliaped,  lively,  and  robuft. 
Thefe  people  are  of  a  proud  and  indepindent  fpirit, 
and  acknowledge  with  reluctance  the  fupcrlority  of  the 
Chinefe  government,  to  which  they  have  been  fubjeft- 
ed :  when  they  are  fummoned  by  tlie  mandarins,  they 
rarely  appear  ;  but  tlie  govcnicient,  fi.r  political  reafons, 
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Sigaultlan  «!  tks  at  thii  contempt,  and  endciTOun  to  keep  thefc 
.1-  intradt.ible  Ailijcits  under  by  milJucrs  and  moderacion  : 
^Sign.^  jj  ^.(m)j^  bofidcs,  be  difficult  to  employ  rigorous  means 
in  order  to  reduce  iliem  to  perlcift  obedience  ;  their 
uild  and  frightful  mountjiiu  (ihe  tops  of  which  are  .<l- 
ways  covered  with  fnow,  even  in  the  month  of  July) 
would  afford  them  places  of  Ihelter,  from  which  they 
could  never  be  driven  by  force. 

The  cnlloms  of  thcfc  mountaineers  are  totally  diffe- 
rent from  liiofe  of  the  Chincfe.  It  i>,  lur  example,  an 
aift  ol  great  politenefs  among  them  to  prefent  a  while 
handkerchief  of  taffsty  or  linen,  when  they  accnft  any 
])crion  whom  tliey  are  defirr.ns  of  honouiing.  All  their 
religion  coalifls  in  their  adoration  of  the  pod  Fo,  to 
whom  they  have  a  fin^^ular  attachment  :  their  IiipeiOi- 
tioiis  veneration  extendi  even  to  his  minilU'rs,  on  whom 
they  have  confidcred  it  as  their  duty  to  confer  lupreme 
power  and  the  government  of  tlic  nation. 

SIG.^ULTIAN  opcRATioN,  a  method  ot'  delivery 
in  cales  of  dillicnlt  labour,  firll  prac^ifed  by  M.  S:g.iuli. 
It  confidsin  enlarging  the  dimenllons  of  the  pelvis,  m 
order  to  procure  a  fale  pifTagc  to  the  child  witliout  in- 
juring the  mo'.her.      See  MiDwirtKV,  chip.  vii. 

SIGESBKCKIA,  in  but.iny:  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  fyngcnefia,  and  to  the  order  of 
polygamia  fupertliia  ;  and  in  the  na'ural  fyllem  ranj;ing 
under  tlte  49;h  order,  Com/>n/iu.  The  receptacle  ib  pa- 
leaceous; tiie  pappui.  is  wanting  ;  the  exteiior  calyx  is 
p.T.taphyllous,  pro|)er,  and  fpreadint^  ;  the  radius  is  hal- 
ved. There  are  three  fpecies :  i.  The  orienlalis,  which 
ii  a  native  of  India  and  China.  2.  The  occiJenlalii, 
which  is  a  native  of  Virginia.  3.  "YliQ  JIa/culo/a,  a  na- 
tive of  Peru. 

SIGETH,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  and  capital 
of  a  county  o'  tlie  fame  name.  It  is  feated  in  a  morafs, 
and  has  a  triple  wall,  with  ditches  full  of  water  ;  and 
is  defended  by  a  citadel,  being  one  of  the  ftrongcrt  pla- 
ces in  Hungary.  It  now  belongs  t>i  the  houfe  of  Au- 
Itria,  and  was  retaken  from  the  Turks  in  1669,  after  it 
liad  been  blocked  up  two  years.  In  fome  maps  ic  is 
called  Z'tgal.     E.  Long.  18.  58.  N.  Lat.  46.  17. 

SIGHING,  an  effort  ol  nature,  by  which  tlic  lungs 
are  put  into  greater  motion,  and  more  dilated,  fo  tliat 
tlie  blood  paltcs  more  freely,  and  in  greater  quantity, 
to  the  left  auricle,  and  thence  to  theventiide.  Hence 
we  learn,  fays  Dr  Hiles,  how  fighing  increafes  the 
force  of  the  blood,  and  confequently  proportionably 
cheers  and  relieves  n.uure,  when  oppielfcd  by  its  too 
•low  motion,  which  is  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  are  dejedled 
and.  lad. 

.SIGHT,  or  Vision.  See  Asatomy,  n*  142.  and 
JnJcx  fubjoinedto  Optics. 

Imperjc^lont  if  Sic.HT  iL-ilh  regard  to  Colours.  Under 
the  article  C:>Lot'RS,  is  given  an  inltance  of  a  ftrangc 
deficiency  of  light  in  fome  people  who  could  not  dillin- 
guilh  between  the  different  colours.  In  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
Vol.  LXVIII.  p.  61 1,  we  have  an  account  of  a  gentle- 
man who  could  not  dillinguifti  a  claret  colour  from 
black.  Thefe  imperfe^ions  are  totally  unaccountable 
from  any  thing  we  yet  know  concerning  the  nature  of 
tlit%  fenfe. 

S--conJ  Siciir.     See  SeconJ Sight. 

SIGN,  in  general,  the  mark  or  char.-i<Scr  of  fome- 
tliing  abfent  or  invilible.     See  Charactek. 

Among  fhyficians,  the  term  Ji^n  denotes  fome  ap- 
pearance ia  ihc  human  body  which  Icrves  lo  indicate  or 


point  out  the   condition  of  the  patient  wiili  rrra-d  ti       ^i". 
health  or  difcaf-. 

Sign,  ill  algebra.      .Sec  A lci bra,  Part  I. 

SiC5,  in  allronoiny, aconllcllation  containing  a  12U1 
part  of  the  zodiac.     Sec  Astronomy,  n"  318. 

Naval  SIGNALS.  When  we  read  at  our  fire- 
fidc  the  account  oT  an  engagement,  or  other  inlesciriig 
operation  of  an  army,  our  attention  ii^encrallv  f..  luuc;-. 
cngigcd  by  the  reluks,  that  wc  give  but  little  to  ih.- 
movements  which  led  to  them,  and  produced  them,  ar.d 
we  fcldom  form  to  oiitfcl»e»  any  dillinft  nolinn  of  the 
coiidufl  of  the  day.  But  a  profellion..!  man,  or  one  ac- 
cullcmed  to  rcflcflion,  and  vho  is  not  fatisHcd  with  the 
me:e  indulgence  of  eager  cutiolity,  follows  cveiy  regi- 
ment in  its  movements,  endeavcnirs  to  fee  tlicir  connec- 
tion, and  the  inlluence  which  they  have  had  on  tlie  fate 
of  the  day,  and  even  to  foim  to  himfcll  agenetal  notion 
of  tiii  whole  fcene  of  action  at  its  different  intcrefting 
peiiods.  He  looks  witli  the  eye  of  the  general,  and 
fees  his  orders  fucceed  or  f.iil. 

Uut  few  trouble  themfelvcs  fariher  about  the  narra- 
tion. The  movement  is  ordered  ;  it  is  performed  ;  and 
the  foitune  of  t^ie  day  is  determined.  Tew  think  how 
all  this  is  bioiight  abiut  ;  and  when  they  are  told  lh.it 
during  the  whole  of  the  battle  of  CuUrin,  I'rederic  liie 
Great  was  in  the  upper  mom  of  a  country  inn,  from 
whence  he  could  viev  the  whole  field,  while  his  aids 
de  camp,  on  hoifeback,  waited  his  orders  in  the  yard 
below,  they  are  llruck  with  wonder,  and  can  hardly 
conceive  how  it  can  be  done :  but,  on  reflexion,  they 
fee  the  pcffibility  of  the  thing.  Their  im.iginaiion  ac- 
companies  the  melfengcr  from  the  inn  yard  to  the  fcene 
of  adlion  ;  they  hear  the  General's  orders  delivered, 
and  they  expeft  its  execution. 

But  when  we  think  for  a  moment  on  the  fituation 
of  tlie  commander  of  a  fleet,  confined  on  board  one 
lliip.  And  this  Ihip  as  much,  or  more  clofely,  engaged, 
than  any  other  of  the  fleet ;  and  wlien  we  rcHcA  'that 
here  aie  no  melfcngers  ready  to  carry  his  orders  to 
fhips  of  the  fijuadron  at  thedillancc  of  miles  from  him, 
and  to  deliver  them  with  precilion  and  dilliniflnefs,  and 
that  even  if  this  were  pollible  by  fending  fmall  fliips  or 
boats,  the  vicillitudes  of  wind  and  weather  may  render 
the  communication  fo  tedious  that  the  favourable  mo- 
ment may  be  irretrievably  loll  before  the  order  can  be 
conve/ed.— When  we  think  of  all  thefe  circumft.tnccs, 
our  thoughts  arc  bewildered,  and  we  are  ready  to  ima- 
gine that  a  fca-batile  is  nothing  but  the  unconncled 
llruggle  of  individual  lliips  ;  and  that  when  the  admiral 
has  once  "cried  havoc,  and  let  flip  the  dogs  of  war," 
he  has  done  all  that  his  fituation  empowers  him  to  do. 
and  he  mull  leave  the  fate  of  the  day  to  the  bravery  and 
Ikill  of  his  captains  and  failors.  , 

Yet  it  is  in  this  (ituation,  apparently  the  moft  uufa-  Sipm].  » 
vourable,  that  the  orders  of  the  commander    can   be  liiguige 
conveyed,  with  a  difpatth  that  is  mt  attainable  in  the  *'"''^  T'- 
operations  of  a  land  army.     Tlie  fcene  of  action   is  un. 
incumbered,  fo  that  the  eye  of  the  General  can  behold 
the  whole  without  interruption.    The  movements  which 
it  is  poflible  to  execute  arc   few,  and  tlicy  are  p-ccife. 
A  few  words  are  fuflicicnl  to  order  them,  and  theu 
the  mere  6ghtiug  the  Ihips  mull  alw.iys  be   l.ft  to  their 
refpcflive  commanders.     This  fimplicity  in  the  duty  to 
be  [)crformed  has  enabled  us  to  frame  a  language  fully 
adequate  to  the  bulinefs  in  hard,  by  which  a  ccir.fpon- 
dcui.c  can  be  kept  up  as  far  as  the  cvc  c<ia  fee.   This  is 
i^  i       '  the 
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■a 
Ufed  in 
ancient 
times. 


,1 
A*  well 
a'i  in  mo- 
dern ; 


ilie  Liigiingc  of  iifjxALS,  a  language  by  wiiting,  ad-  w/V.S   the  firjl  rtguliir  fils  nf ftgna's  and  orjcrs  to  tl:e com- 

,  ilrclfifj  to  tlic  eye,  aiiJ  vhich  he  that  ruiincdi  ni.iy  read,  nmnders  of  iht  Engl'tjh  jleet."     Biit,  till  the  movements 

As  hi  common    writing   certain  arbitrary    maiki  are  of  a  Hect  have  attained  fomcfoitof  nnifcrmity,  rcg^u- 

agrccJ  on  to  c^^pr;^s  certain  founds  iifed   in  fpectli,  or  lated  ai.d  conneflcd  by  fume  principles  of  prcjiriety, 

jachcr,  Si  in  hieroglyphics  certain  aibitiary  marks  are  and  aijrecd  on   by  pcrfons  in  the  habit  of  Jirei'iiiig  a 

agreed  on  to  exprcfs  certain  thoughts,  or  the  fubjcdi  of  riumbcr  of  fliips,  we  may  witli  confidence  affirm  that 

thefj  thoujjhts  ;  fo   Iierc  certain  exhibitions  aic   made,  lignals  would  be    nothing    but  a  parcel  of  arbitrary 

which  are   agreed   on  to  cxprefj  certain  movements  to  marks  appropriated  to  particular  pieces  of  naval  fer- 

be  executed  by  the  commander  to  whom  they  are  ad-  vice.  Inch  as  attacking  the  enemy,  landing  the  fo'.diers, 

drclied,  and  all  are  enjoined  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  fee.  ;  and  lliat  th.ey  would  be  confidered  merely  as  re- 

the  fhip  of  the  condufli  r  of  the  fl:et,  that  they  may  learn  ferring  to  the  fiual  refult,  but  by  no  means  pointing  on: 

his  will.  the  mode    of    execution,  or  direi'"ting  the  movements 

It  is  fcarcely  poflible  for  any  number  of  fiiips  to  aift  which  were  nccelfary  for  jierfoiniing  jr. 
in  concert,  without  fomc  fach  niodj  cf  c.inimunic.uion         '•  It  was  James   It.  when  duke  of  York,  who  firft 

between  the  general  and  the  comraandeis  cf  private  confidered  this  pr;i(ftice  as  capable  of  being  reduced  in- 

ihlp?.     We    have    no    dived    infornniion  of  this  cir-  to  a   iyfltm,  anJ   who  faw  the  im[)or!ancc  of  fnch  a 

cumftance  in  the  naval  taflics  cf  tlie  ancient  nations,  compofition.     He,  as  well  as  the  king  h  slirothcr,  h:ul 

the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  yet  tile  neceflity  of  the  thing  always  lli  iwcd  a  great  prcdileiftion  for  the  {(^a  fervice  ; 

is  fo  apparent,  th.tt  wc  cannnt  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  and,  wlieii  appointed  admiral  of  England,  he  turned 

omitted  by  tiie  moll  ingenious  and  the  moll  cultivated  his  whole  attention  to  its  improvement.     He    had  llu- 

people  who  have  appeared   on  the  great  theatre  of  the  died  the  art  cf  war  under  Turenne,  not  as  a    pallime, 

world;  and  weare  perfuaded  that  Themi(locles,Conon,  but   as  a  fcience,  and  was  a    iavourite  pupil  of  that 

and  otiier  renowned  fea  commanders  of  Athens,  had  moll  accomplilhed  general.     Turenne  one  day  pointed 

fignals  by  which  ihey  dirtifltd  the  movements  of  their  him  our,  faying,  "  Behold  one  wiio  will   be  one  cf  the 

fleets.      We  read,  that  when  jligcus  lent  hii  fonThefeus  firft  princis  and  greateil  gfnerali  cf  Europe."     When 

to  Crete,  it  was  agreed  on,  that  if  the  lliip  lliould  bring  admiral  of  Eni';lind,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  into 

the  young  prince  back  in  f.ifety,  a  white  llag  lliould  be  the  maritime  fervice  all  thoi'e  principles  of  concert  and 

dilplayed.     But  tlicie  on  board,  in  their  jay  for  revilit-  arrangement  which  made  a  number  of  individual  regi- 

ing  their  country  after  their  perilous  voyage,  forgot  to  ments  and  fquadrons  ciimpofe  a  great  army.    When  he 

luail  the  concerted  lignal.   The  anxious  father  was  every  commanded  in  the  Dutch  war,  he  found  a  fleet  to  be 

day  c.xpeifling  the    lliip  which    lliould  bring  back  his  little  better  than  a  colle<5ti'jn  cf  (hips,  on  board  of  each 

darling  Ion,  and  had  gone  to  the   ihore   to  look  out  for  of  which  the  commander  and  his  fhip's  comp?ny  did 

her.     He  fav/  her,  but  without  the   lignal  agreed  on.  their  bell  to  annoy  the  enemy,  but  with  very  little  de- 

On  wJiichthe  old  man  threw  himfclf  into  the  lea.     We  pendence  on  each  other,  or  on  the  orders  of  the  Gene- 

Hnd,  too,  in  the  hillory  of  the  Punic  wars  by  Poly-  ral  ;  and  in  the  different  anions  which  theEngliih  flee; 

bins,  frequent  allufions  to  fuch  a  mode  of  commnnica-  had  with  the  Dutch,  every  thing  was  confulion  as  fooa 

tion  ;  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  fpcaks  ofthey/>fiM-  as  the  battle  began.     It  isremaikable  that  the  famous 

latores  ;\v\A  vexillarii,  who  were  on  board  the  (hips  in  penlionary  De  \Vitt,  who  from  aftatefman  became  a  na- 

tlie  Adriatic.     The  coins  both  of  Greece  and   Rome  vigator  and  a   great  fea   commander  in  a   few  weeks, 

exhibit  both  flags  and  dreamers.      In  fliort,  we  cannot  made  the  fame  reprefentation  to  the  States  General  on 

doubt  of  the  ancients  having  practifed  this  hiercglyphi-  his  retu'ii  from  his  firft  campaign. 

eal  language.  It  is  lomewhat  furpriling  that  Lord  Dud-        "  In  the  memoirs  of  James  1 1,  written  by  himfelf,  wc 

ley,  in  his  Arcano  del  Mare,  in   v.'hich  he  makes  an  of-  have  the  following  p.illage  :  "  1665.     On  the  15th  of 

tent.itious  dil'play  of  his  knowledge  of  every  thing  con-  March  the  duke  iif  York  went  to  Gunfieet,  the  gene- 

nected  with  the  fea  fervice,  makes  no  exprefs  mention  ral  rendezvous  of  the  fleet,  and    haftencd  their  equip- 

of  this   very  elPinlial  piece  of  knowledge,  although  he  mtnt.     He  ordered   all  the  flag  officers  on  hoard  w  iih 

jiuift,  by  his  hmg  relidence  in  Italy,  liave  known  the  him  every  niorni"g,  to  agree  on  the  order  of  battle  and 

marine  difcipline  of  the  Venetians    and  Genoefe,  the  rank.     In  farmer  battles,  no  order  was  kept,  and  this 


Naval 


4 
But  firft 
fcrmcd  in 
to  a  fyllrn 
by  JanKsIi 
w!ii!i  dul; 
of  York. 


grcatefi  maiicimo  powers  then  in  Europe 

"  In  the  naval  occurrences  of  modern  Europe,  men- 
tion is  freqtieiitly  made  of  lignals.     Indeed,  as  v/e  have 


under  the  duke  of  York  was  the  firft   in  which  fi.thtiiig 
in  a  line  anJ  regular  lorm  of  battle  was  obferved." 
"  This  muft  be  cnlidered  as  full  authority  forgiving 


already  obferved,  it  feems  inipolTible  for  a  number  ot  tlie  duke  of  Yoik  the  honour  of  the   invention.     For 

liiilis  to  aft   in  any  kind  of  concert,  without  fome  me-  whatever  faults  may  belaid  to  the  charge  of  thisunfor- 

tliod  of  communication.     Numberlefs  fituations    muft  tunate  prince,  his  word  and  honour  ftand  nnimpea.-hcd. 

occur,  when  it  would  be  impoQible  to  convey  orders  or  And  we  are  anxious  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  it,  becauic 

information  by  meflcngers  from   one    lliip  to  anotlier,  our  neighbours  the  French,  as  ufual,  would  take  the  me- 

and  coaft  and  alarm  lignaU  had  long  been  praSifed  by  rit  of  this  invention,  and  of  the  whole  of  naval  taiflics, 

eveiy  n.ation.     The  idea  was,  therefore,  familiar.    We  to  th.emfelves.     True  it  is,  that  Colbert,  the  great  and 

rii'.d,  in  particular,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  occafion  juftly  celebrated  mirjfter  of  Lous  XiV.  created  a  navy 

of  the  expedition  to  Cidiz,  ordered  her  fecretaries  to  for  his  ambitious  and  vain-glorious  maftcr,  and  gave  it 

draw  up  inib unions,  which  v/erc  to  be  communicated  a  conftitution  which  may  be  a  model  fo»other  nations 

to  the  atlmiral,  the  general,  and  the  five  counfellors  of  to  copy.     By  his  encouragement,  men  of  the  greatcll 

V  ar,  and  by   them  to  be  copied  and  tranfmittsd  to  the  fcientific  eminence  were  eng.aged  to  contribute  to  its 

fcveral  fhips  of  the  navy,  not  to  be  opened  till  they  iniprovement :  and  they  gave    us  the  firft  treatifes  of 

lliould  arrive  in  a  certain  latitude.     It  was  on  this  oc-  naval  evolutions.   But  it  muft  ever  be  remembered,  that 

oafion,    (fays   the    hiftorian  Guihris),  "  thvt  wc  meet  our  accomplifhed,  though  niifguidedfovcicign,  was  then 

rellding 
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Li  Hogue,  the  jjalUnt  Riiflbl,  .  bftrviii};  one  of  Tour-  (imjilo  numbcri.     Tlielo  numbers  Iwing  prefu«J  t"  tJ:» 
viUc'i  movenicnis,  excl.iimcd,  "There!  they  h;ive  git  VHrioiis  urtidci  of  the  coJc  cf  ir.rtniiiioiis,  tli:  oflTiccr 
f  Pfpy.        Pipy's  -j-  .inioiig  them."     This  anecdote  we  give  on  the  who  fees  h  li-ivil  throv.n  o;it  by  ih;  sJnilril  rcaJs  tli : 
wa»k>:r<:-    auihoiity  of  :i  Iricnd,  who  heard  an  oUl  and  refptaiiWc  number,  and  reports  it  to  his  c:ipt.iii,  perhaps  withon 
du'kLui '      ''"^"''  ('^J">'f->^  Clinton)  fay,  that  he  had  it  from  a  knowin;^  to  what  it  relates.     This  fimplicity  and  <t- 
York.          gentleman  who  W4S  in  ihe  aiWon,  and  lizard  the  words  crccy,  with  an  nnlimitcd  power  t(  v.iiiitor,  ate  tern . 
fpoken  ;  and  \vc  irnfl  that  our  readers  will  not  be  dif-  biiicd.     \Vc  btlicve  thst  M.  dc  la  Biiirdcnnoif,  n  brave 
pleafed  at  having  this  matter  of  general  opinion  efta-  and  intiUigent  officer,  during  the  war    175P,  was  tJ- 
5          bl'lhed  on  loni:  good  g^ound^.  auilinr  of  this  injtn-ous  ihonghr. 
WonJcrful       "  It  was  (n  this  occafion,  then,  that  the  dukc  of  Vctk        "We  do  not  propof:  to  gi.ea  fydera  of  BriliHi  fi>- 
''"'P'"."?    made  the  movemei.is  and  evolutions  of  a   fleet  the  ob-  nnls.    This  would  evidently  be iiiiprop-.-r.     Butuelh.rM 
tcmt   ^"   J**^  '^^  '"'  P'^ticular  ftudy,  reduced  them  li>  a  fylUm,  Oiow  our  readers  the  prae'^ticability  of  this  cuiioiis  bi  - 
andcompofedlh.it    "  Syllem  cf  S.iiling  and   Fighting  guage,  the  extent   to  whit!;  it  m;.y  be  carried,  and  t?i: 
iDllructions,"  which  has  tvor  fiiice  bten  ccnfidered  as  methods  which  m  ly  be  priftifed  in  accompliliiin;'    tl.'S 
the  code  of  difcipline  lor  the   Briiirti  navy,  and  which  purpoft-.     This  m.iy  make  it  an   o!ije<ft   of  atttntioa   to 
has  been  adopted  by  our  rivals  an^i  neij'.hbours  as  the  iclenlidc  men,  wiiocan  impiovc  it  ;  and  the  young  cfii- 
foundation  of  their  naval  taaics.      It  docs  great  honour  ccr  will  not  only  be  able  to  read  the  niders  of  the  corn- 
to  its  auihor,  althougli  its  rneiit  will  not  appear  veiy  mandcr  in  chief,  but   will  not  be  at  a  Ufs,  fliou'd  cir- 
c-rincnt  to  a  caielcli  furveyor,  on  account  ot  that  very  cumllinccs  pbi«  Lim  in  a  fituation  where  he  mull  ilfue 
t'lmpliciiy  which  coultilutcs  il>  chief  excellence.      It  is  orders  to  otliers." 
unqucllionably  the  relult  of  niiich  figitious  reflcflicin         Signals  may  be  divided  into, 
and  painful  combination  of  inriimcrablc  circumtlanccs,         I,  Day   Sicnals. 
all  of  which  liave  their  intluence  ;  aiiJ  it  ii  lemarkable.         It.  Night  Signals;  and, 
that  although  fuccecding  ccmmandrrs  have  improved        III.  Siovals  in  a  Foo. 

llic  fubjeft  by  fevcral  tuburdini.te  additions,  no  change        Thejr  muU  aTfj  be  diftinguifhcd  into,      I.  Signals   cf 

has  to  this  day  been  made  in  its  general  principles  or  Evolution,  addrtlfed    to    the  whole    Fleet,  or    ti 

maxims  of  evolution.  Scjuabross  of  the  fleet,  or    to    Divisions    of  thefe 

"Till  feme  fuch  code  be  cftablifhcd,  it  is  evident  that  fi;uidrr,ns.      2.  Signals  of  Movements  to  be  m^dc  by 

flgn-Js  can  be  nothing  but  ai binary  and  unconneded  particular  lliips ;  and,   3.  Signals  of   Service,  whicji 

hieroglyphics,  to  be  learned  by  rote,  and  retained  by  mc-  may  be  either  general  or  particular.  7 

mury,  without  any  cxercife  of  the  judgment  ;  and  the        The  great  extent  of  a  Lirge  fleet,  the  fmoke   in  time  DorirKJO 

acquifiiion  of  this  branch  of  nautical  ik'll  muft  be  a  ofb.iltle,  and  the  lituition  of  the   commander  in  chief, '"!?*«'• 

more   irUbme  talk  than  that  of  learning  the  Chinefe  who  is  commonly  in  tho  midft  of  the  grea:ell  confufion  !•""". '**' 

writing.     B'lt  fudi  a  code  being  once  fettled,  the  cha-  and  liottcft  tire,  frequently  makes  it  very  diflicult   for /ifJ'V.imi- 

ra^'ter  in  which  it  njay  be  cxpielfcd  becomes  a   matter  the  o.licers  of  dillant  Ihips  to  perceive  his  fignals    with  rjl  arc  re- 

Ot  rational  difcuflion.  dilliniftiefs.     Frigates,  therefore,  arc  nationrd  out  of  jnatcJ  by 

"  Accordi;iglv,tlic  failing  and  fighting  inflruflions  of  the  line,  to  windward  or  to  lecwatvl,  wliofe  fole  oflicc  it  fr')r=«"  "» 

the  duke  of  Y-uL  were  accompanied  by  a  fit  of  fignals  is  to  obfcrvc  thcadmir.^l's  fignalr,  and  inflaiitly  to  repeat  •■''•'•<'">" 

lor  dirtying  the  chief  or  moll  frequent  movements  of  them.     The  eyes  of  all  tlie"fia;n:il  olTiceis  in  the  private 

ihe  fleet.     Thefe    alio    were  connived  «it)i  fo  much  (hips  of  war  arc  dircc.'tcd  to  the  repcaiini',  frigates,  as  well 

jndgm'.m,  and  fuch  aitention  to  dillin(!(ncfs,  fimplicity,  as  to  the  admiral ;  and  the  i  fKcers  of'i'he  rcptatii;g  fii- 

and  propriety,  that  tl-.cre  has  hardly  been  any  change  n-ue,  living  no  other  duty,  obfcrve  tlie  admiral  inccf- 

louad  necelfary  ;  and  they  are  ftiil  retained  in  tlie  Bri-  fintly,  and," being  unembarrafTed  Iiy  the  aiflion,  can  di:- 

lilli  i^avy  as  the  ufual  fr^nals  in  all  cafes  when  we  arc  pl.-y  the  fignal  witli  deliberation,  fo  that  it  may  be  vei  y 

g         not  aiuious  to  copceal  I'Ui- movements  from  an^eiiemy.  dlilin^ly  feen..    Being  minutely   aojuainted  with  the 

Tna«an  "  N<.t\vithftandipg   this  acknowledged  men:  ot  the  fubllitutions,  which  muft  be  made  on  bo:ird  the  admiral 

»rt  h3«         duke  I  f  Vork's  fignals,  it  muft  be  admitted  tliat  great  im-  when  his  mafts  and  rigging  are  in  difordcr,  his  (peril  i|-s 

r.n, ,  1,,.       ptovcmcnts  have  been  made  on  this  fubjcel,  confidered  impeifefl)  lignal  is  exhibited  by  tic  re pealir.g  frigate 

as  an  art.     The  art  military  has,  in  the  courfc  of  a  In  its  proper  form,  fo  as  to  be  ealily  undcrftood.   And 

century  part,  become  almoft    an    appropriate  calling,  to  facilitate  this  communication,  the  cnmreanders  of  t!;e 

VI-     and  has  therei'ore  been  made  llie   peculiar  ftudy  of  us  dilferent  fquadroiis  repeat  the  fignals  of  the  comnnndcr 

profcllors.     Our  livals   the  Frem  h   were  fooncr,  and  in  chief,  and  the  commanders  of  divilion  rci)eat  tho  fig. 

more  formally,  pl.iced  in  tJiis  fituation,  and  tiie  miniftcrs  nals  of  the  cominandcr.j  of  their  fquaJton.  8 

rf  Louis  XIV.  took  Infinite  and  moll  judicious  pains        "  Every  evolution  fign.al  is  precedid  by  a  l'gr>al  of  ad- rvoiuiioo 

to  m.ike  tl.tir  military  men  fupcrior  to  all  others  by  vfrtisemf.nt  and  1  hi  paf.ation,  wh-cS  is  gencial.  and ''i:"*'""'^ 

their  academical  cducaticn.     A  mcicfcientiiic  tuinwas  frequently  by  a  gun,  (ocall  attention  ;  and  when  all  the  F"'-"'^"' 

given  to  their  education,  and  the  silillance  of  fcientific  fignals  have  been  made  which  dircft  the  dilf'rrent  parts  of  [av'""/ 

men  was  libcridly  givtn  them  ;  and  all  the  rations  of  ot  that  evolution,  another  fignal  is  made,  wliich  marks  utnicjit, 

Euri.pc  muft  acliiiowlcdgc  fome  obllL^aiions  to  them  for  the  clofe  of  the  complex  fignal,  and  divides  it  from  others  and  »ci-oni- 

informaiion  en  every  thing  conr.eCicd  wiili  the  art  of  which  may  immediately  follow  it :  and  ai  the  orders  cfP"'"'*'"'* 

war.     The*/  have  attended  very  much  to  tliis  fubje^^,  the  commander  in  chief  may  relate  cither  to  the  move-  *'''"^'''<= 

have  greatly  improved  it,  and  have  even  introduced  a  menls  cf  the  whole  fleet,  thofe  of  a  fmgle  divilion,  or    P"*'' 

ihofe 


Cncc  his 
lime  rici i- 
vid  <o;ili- 


9 

Anfwered 
by  the  com- 
ln:uiJ-r  to 
whom  tbcy 
art  addrtf- 


lO 

Annulling 
Ci;u:il. 
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thofe  of  certnin  private  ftiips,  the  Executivf.  Sig- 
nal, which  diil.itcs  the  particulir  niovcnicnr,  is,  accom- 
p.inied  by  a  Directive  Signal,  by  whicli  tiiefe  Ihips 
are  pointcti  out,  to  which  tliecrdtr  is  addrefleJ. 

The  commander  of  the  fliip  to  which  any  fignal  i* 
addrellcd,  is  f;eiierally  required  to  fignify  by  a  fign.il 
(wliich  is  general)  that  lie  his  obfervcd  it.  And  if 
he  does  not""  thoroughly  underlland  its  meaninj.',  he  in- 
timates this  by  another  [;eneral  fi2:n:il.  And  here  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  as  foon  as  the  lignal  is  anfwered 
by  the  (h'ps  to  which  it  is  addreOed,  it  is  ufnal  to  haul 
it  down,  to  avoid  the  confulion  which  might  arifc  trom 
others  being  hoilkd  in  the  f.ime  place.  The  order  re- 
mains  till  executed,  notwithft  aiding  that  the  fignal  is 
hauled  down. 

It  may  h.ippen  th^t  the  comraander  who  throws  out 
the  fignal  for  any  piece  of  fervice,  fees  reafons  for  al- 
tering: his  jilan.  He  intimates  this  by  a  general  An- 
nulling fignal,  accomp.mying  the  fignal  already  gi- 
ven. This  will  frequ'.nily  be  more  fimple  than  to  make 
the  fignals  for  the  movements  which  would  be  required 
for  re-elbibliihing  the  llups  in  their  former  fituation. 

All  thefe  things  are  t  f  very  eafy  coniprehcnfion,  and 
require  little  thought  for  their  contrivance.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  particular  evolutions  and  movements, 
and  to  combine  thefe  with  the  circumrtances  of  fitua- 
tion in  which  the  fleet  may  be  at  the  time,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  much  reflection  is  neceifary  for  framing  a 
body  of  fignals  which  may  be  eafily  exhibited,  diftinfl- 
ly  perceived,  and  well  underllood,  with  little  riik  of  be- 
ing miftaken  one  for  another.  We  (hall  take  notice  of 
the  circumflances  which  chiefly  contribute  to  give 
them  tliefe  qualities  as  we  proceed  in  defcribing  their 
different  clalfes. 

I.     0/  Day   Signals. 

Thtse  are  made  by  means  of  the  fhip's  fails,  or  by 
colours  of  various  kinds. 

Thofe  made  with  fails  are  but  few  in  number,  and 
are  almoll  neceffarily  limited  to  the  fituation  of  a  fleet 
at  anchor.     Thus, 


T/.c  folku-ing  Signah 


Main 


top  gallant 
hoilled 


aayfail 


Fore  top-fail  loofe 
Main  top-fail  loofe 
Main  top  fail  fheets  haul- 
ed home 
Main  top-fail  fheets  clew- 
ed   up,  and    the    yard 
hoided 
Top-gallant  fails  loofe,  and 

the  fheets  flying 
Main  top-gallant  fall  loofe 
and  hoilled.       Topfail- 
yard  down 
Mizen  top-fiil  hoii>cd,and 
the  (heets  clewed  up 


ufually  fignify. 


Officers  and  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Ihip  to  come 
on  board. 

To  prepare  for  failing. 

To  unmoor. 

To  weigh. 

Annul  the  former  fignal, 
and  the  fhip  to  come  to 
an  anchor. 

Difcovering  ftrange  fails. 
Recal  fliips  in  chafe. 
Moor. 


Before  we  proceed  to  the  defcription  of  the  fignals 
by  means  of  colours,  fuch  as  flags,  banners  (or  trian- 
gidar  flags),  pendants  or  vanes,  we  rauft  take  notice 
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of  the  oflenfible  difliniSlions  of  the  various  divificns  and      Naval 

fubdivifions  of  a  fleet,  fo  that  wc  may  underlland  liow     S^r.al^^ 

the  fame  fignal  may  be  addrefled  to  a  fquadron,  divi- 

fion,  or  fingle  Ihip  or  fliips.     We  fuppofe  it  known  that 

a  fleet  ot  Ihips  of  war  is  diflributed  into  three  grand  di- 

vifious  (which  we  (hall  term/y««;//Y//;x),  c;dled  the  ixin, 

centrf,  and  rear.     Thefe  denominations  have  not  always 

a  relation  to  the  onj  being  more  advanced  than  the 

other,  either  towards  the  enemy,  or  in  the  dirct'lion  of 

their  courfe.  ii 

In  a  land  army,  the  pofition  of  every  part  is  concei-  Meaning 

vcd  from  its  reference  to  the  enemy  ;  and  the  reader,  "''•":""»* 

•    •        I  .     /- ij-         ,-     .         .,  ,-.  .        van, centre, 

conceiving  nimlclt  as  racing   the  enemy,  eiiily  unuer- ^    .  ^.^.^^  -^^ 

Rands  the  terms  van,  centre,  and  reary  the  right  and  left  tho  line  of 
"u'lug,  lie.     But  the  movements  of  a  fea  aimy  having  battle  at 
a  neceifary  dependence  on  the  wind,  they  cannot   be  fca- 
comprehended  unlefs  exprefied  in  a    language  which 
keeps  this  circumilance  continually  in  view.    The  fim- 
plell  and  moft  eafily  conceived  diipnfition    of  a  fleet,  is 
that  in  which  it  is  almofl  indifpenfably  obliged  to  form 
in  order  to  engage  an  enemy.     This  is  a   Itraight  line,  • 

each  fhip  diredly  a-head  of  its  neighbour,  and  clofe 
hauled.  This  is  therefore  called  t!ie  line  of  baltU.  hi 
this  pofition,  the  two  extremities  of  the  fleet  correfpond 
to  the  right  and  left  wings  of  an  army.  Suppofe  this 
line  to  be  in  the  direction  eaft  and  we(t,  the  wind  blow- 
ing from  the  noi  th-north-wefl,  and  therefore  the  fleet 
on  the  (larboard  tack  ;  the  fliips  heads  are  to  the  weft, 
and  the  weftermoft  divifion  is  undoubtedly  the  van  of 
the  fleet,  and  the  eaftermoll  divifion  is  tlie  rear.  And 
it  is  in  conformity  to  tliis  arrangement  and  fituation 
that  the  LIST  OF  THE  fleet  is  drawn  up.  But  the  (hips 
may  be  on  the  fame  eaft  and  weft  line,  clofe  hauled,  with 
their  heads  to  the  weft,  but  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
fouth-fouth-weft.  They  muft  therefore  be  on  the  lar- 
board tack.  The  fame  (hips,  and  tlie  fame  divifion,  are 
ftill,  in  ii&,  the  van  of  the  fleet.  But  fuppole  the  fliips 
heads  to  be  to  the  eaftward,  and  that  they  are  clofe 
hauled,  having  the  wind  from  the  fouth-fouth  eaft  or 
the  north-nortli-eaft,  the  fhips  which  were  the  real 
van  on  both  tacks  in  the  former  fituation  are  now,  in 
faifl,  the  rear  on  both  tacks ;  yet  they  retain  the  deno- 
mination of  tlie  van  fquadron  of  this  fleet,  and  are  under 
the  immediate  direflion  of  the  officer  of  the  fecond  rank, 
while  the  other  extremity  is  under  the  diredion  of  the 
third  officer.  This  fubordination  therefore  is  rather  an 
arrangement  of  rank  and  precedence  than  oi' evolution. 
It  is,  however,  confidered  as  the  natural  ordir  to 
which  the  general  fignals  muft  be  accommodated.  For 
this  realbn,  the  divifion  which  is  denominated  -van  in  the 
lift  of  this  fleet,  is  generally  made  to  lead  the  fleet  when 
in  the  line  of  battle  on  the  ftarboard  tack,  and  to  form 
the  lueathermojl  column  in  the  order  of  fjiUng  in  co- 
lumns;  and,  in  general,  it  occupies  that  ftation  from 
wliich  it  can  moft  cafily  pafs  into  the  place  of  the  lead- 
ing divifion  on  tlie  ftarboard  line  of  battle  ;;hc:ad.  Al- 
though this  is  a  technical  nicety  rf  language,  and  may 
frequently  puzzle  a  landfman  in  reading  an  account  of 
naval  operations,  the  refleft ing  and  intelligent  reader  will 
fee  the  propriety  of  retaining  this  mode  of  conceiving 
the  fubordinate  arrangement  of  a  fleet,  and.will  compre- 
hend the  employment  of  the  fignals  which  arenecefTary 
for  re-eftablifliing  this  arrangement,  or  directing  the 
movements  while  another  arrangement  is  retained. 
This  being  underftood,  it  is  eafy  to  contrive  various 

methods 
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mechoJi  of  diftinguiniinjr  every  fiiip  by  tlie  pi  ic:  whicli 
(he  occupies  in  t^e  llect,  buth  with  refpe^T  tu  ilie  wliole 
line,  with  rcfiJ{if>  to  the  particular  fquadrcn,  the  pjili- 
cuUr  divilinii  of  that  fini.iJron,  and  the  pailicul.ir  place 

'  in  that  division.  This  may  be  done  by  a  combination 
of  the  polUionanil  colour  of  the  pendants  and  vanes  of 
e.ich  fiiip.  1'hu!>  the  colour  of  ihe  penJanti  may  indi- 
cate the  Aiuadron,  tlitir  pofiiion  or  mart  on  which  they 
aic  hniiUd  m>y  miik  the  diVifion  of  tli.it  f.]u.idi on, 
and  a  d  llinguitliinj;  vane  m.iy  niatl;  the  pl:ice  ol  the  pri- 
vate Ihip  in  her  own  Jivifiun.  The  ;idv.inta{;ei  attend- 
ing this  method  arc  m:iny.  In  a  large  fleet  it  would 
hardly  h'.  podible  for  ilit  commander  in  chief  to  Hnd  a 
fiitlieicnt  variety  of  linj.'lc  fii^nals  to  niirk  the  (hip  to 
which  iin  order  is  .iddicii.d.by  hoiiling  it  along  with  the 
(ign  dappropriitid  to  the  ititcnJeJ  movement.  D'lt  by 
this  contrivance  one  third  part  of  tliefc  lignals  of  addrcfs 
is  fuQicicnt.  It:ilfo  en.ible^ihe  commander  in  chief  to  or- 
der a  ^'ei'.cial  change  of  pofition  by ;i  (ingle  fignal,  which 
othcrvvifc  would  require  Icveral.  Thus,  fuppofc  that 
th.'  fore,  main,  .ind  mizcn  manf,  ;ircappropii,ilcd  (with 
t!u'  prn^cr  mod:(icatic.n-,)  for  exhibiting  (he  fignals  ad- 
il;  .lied  to  the  van,  the  cciuic,  and  the  rear  fqiiadrons 
of  the  flict,  and  that  a  red,  a  white,  and  a  blue  (ijg, 
are  chofcn  for  the  diilinjjuidiinii;  fla;s  of  the  officers 
comnianiiing  thefe  f|u.idions;  then,  if  the  commander 
ill  chief  (hall  hoill  a  red  flag  at  his  m:/.:n  t  ;p-.;ullant 
mart  head,  it  miift  diied  the  v. in  fquadron  to  take  the 
pofitii  n  then  oecupied  by  the  rear  fqiudion  the  evolu- 
tion neceffary  for  accomplillii  g  this  end  being  fuppo- 
fed  known  l»y  the  commander  if  the  fiiuadron,  who 
wll  immediately  make  the  necclFary  f  gnals  to  the  fipia- 
dron  under  his  particular  direflion.  In  tl:e  fame  man- 
ner tliedil\in;.;ui(hing  ("ignal  for  the  ie.iding  Ihip  of  a 
i'quadron  bei:  g  hoillcd,  along  wi'h  the  fignal  ■  f  aidre's 
to  the  whole  fleer,  and  the  fijnal  (or  any  particular  fer- 
vicc,  will  caufc  the  three  or  the  nine  leading  Ihips  to 
execute  that  order,  S:c.  &c. 

All  that  has  been  faid  hitherto  mav  hs  confidered  as 
fo  many  prep;irati"ns  for  the  real  iiiuin  ;  of  orders  by 
ih-  commander  in  chief.  The  moll  diilicult  part  of 
the  laii^^uayc  remain^,  viz.  to  invcEt  a  number  of  fig- 
nals w!ii:h  (lull  corrcfp  md  to  that  almiill  infinite  va- 
lieiy  rf  movements  and  fcrvices  which  n»uil  be  per- 
t'oimed. 

Dillinflncfs,  limplicity,  and  propriety,  are  the  three 
elTential  qualities  ofa'.l  fignalf.     A  (ijjn.il  mufl  Ui  fome 

.  oljcil  eafily  feen,  rtrini;ly  markcJ,  Co  t'lat  it  miy  be 
readily  under  Hood,  with  little  rid:  of  its  lieing  millaken 
for  another.  When  ni  idc  by  Hags,  banners,  or  p;;n- 
danls  they  mull  be  oftlie  fuUeft  colours,  and  (Iron^eft 
contrads.  The  Ihips  are  frequently  at  a  very  great  di- 
llancr,  fo  that  the  intervening  air  occal'ions  a  great  de- 
gradation tf  colour.  They  are  feen  between  the  eye 
•and  a  very  variable  Iky  ;  and  in  this  lituaiii'n,  efpecially 
HI  the  morning  or  evening,  or  a  dark  day,  it  is  not  eafy 
lodiflinguinione  full  colour  from  another,  all  of  them 
approaching  to  the  appearance  of  a  black.  At  the  di- 
lUdxcc  r  f  a  very  few  miles  hardly  any  full  colours  can 
l<e  difiinguilhcd  but  a  fcarlet  and  a  blue.  Red,  blue, 
vellcw,  and  wTiite,  arc  the  colours  which  can  be  dillin- 
giiifhid  at  greater  dillaices  than  any  others,  and  are 
therefore  the  cnly  colours  admitted  as  (ignals.  Even 
thefe  are  fomctimes  dillinguillicd  with  dilFiculty.  A 
yellow  b  often  confounded   wltli  a  dirty  white,  ai.d  a 
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blue  witl)  a  red.     All  other  daik  colours  are  found  10.      Ni.\.i 

tally  unlit.      Bat  as  tliefe  afford  bu:  a  Imall  variety, wc     '"tt'^''- 

mull  combine  them  in  one  flag,  by  making  I'  ''<■'•  ■•', 

(potted,  or  chequered,  taking  care  lira  ilic    '  , 

of  colour  may  1)6  as  great  as  polll-.ih,  ar.d  tliat  u.t  i.n.n.  . 

of  which  i).e  (lags  are  made  up  may  n- 1  be  too  minute. 

Red  mull  never  be  flripod  not  fpoticd   with    blu;,  and 

the  ftripes,  fpo-.s,  or  cheq  icrs,  (huuld   never  be  lcl\  than 

onctli.rd  of  ilic  brcad.li  of  the  llag.  PUte  CCCCLXVI. 

is  a  (cleilion  by  an  otKcer  of  cspeiiencc  as  a  fet  v?' v 

eafily  recognifed,  and  Itile  liable    to  be  coi. 

Their  colours  are  rcrclented  by  lialching,  in  i. 

manner  as  in  h;ra'd:y  (.S;c  HEnALOnv). 

Dillereiice  o(  Ihapc,  as  (1  igs,  I'anncrs,  or  pendants, 
is  anoiher  diAiiiiflion  by  wliich  the  expielfi'^n  m.iy  bt 
varied.  Ar.J  in  d  jing  this,  we  mull  rccnilcc't,  that  in 
liglit  winds  it  may  bediflieult  to  dill  nguilh  a  flag  from 
a  banner  as  neillicr  are  fuily  di('playcd  for  want  uf  wii.d 
to  detach  llie  fly  frtim  the  il.df. 

And  lallly  (Igimls  may  be  varied  by  their  pofiiion, 
which  may  be  o;i  any  lolty  and  well  detached  part  of 
the  mart-,  yatds,  or  rij^gir.:';.  ^ 

Simplicity  is  an  emintni  property  in  all  fignals.  They  simplicity, 
arc  addrclfed  to  perlbns  nut  much  aeeuflomed  to  com- 
binations, and  wlio  are  probably  much  occupied  by 
other  prelling  duties  It  w^rc  to  be  wilhed  tiiat  every 
piece  of  fervicc  could  be  indicated  by  a  fingle  Ihig. 
This  is  peculiarly  dclira'.d.'  with  rcfpeft  10  the  figiials 
u.ed  in  time  of  battle.  Tlie  rapid  lucccdi  <n  cf  evci>ts 
on  this  occalion  call  (or  a  inviliitude  of  orders  from  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  liis  ihip  i>  fieqiieiuly  d.idotcr 
with  Hags  and  pend.mts,  fo  that  it  is  exceedin^lv  dif- 
ficult (or  the  (i^nal  officer  of  a  private  (1  ip  to  dillin- 
guidi  the  dill'erent  groups,  each  01  which  maks  a  paiii- 
cular  (ignal.  tK 

Thefe  confiderations  are  the  foundation  of  a  certain  •^nd  pro- 
propriety\i\  (ignah,  which  direds  us  to  a  choice  am'  ng  prieiy. 
marks  which  appear  altogether  arbitrary.  S;;niis 
which  run  .iny  rilk  of  be-ng  Ci  iiioiinJcd,  on  .iccouiil  of 
fomc  r(.f;mbl.incc,  (r  bccau.e  their  polUion  hinder,  us 
(rom  immediately  perceiving  their  ditiercnec,  ll:ouid  be 
zppropri.iled  to  pieces  of  ki  vice  which  are  harwiiy  pcl- 
iible  to  be  executed,  or  can  hardly  be  wanted,  in  the 
fame  fituation.  No  bad  confcquence  coi.lJ  cafily  rifuk  ■ 
thf.ugh  the  fignal  for  tomii^  lo  chf^r  atiion  (houlil  it- 
fenibic  that  for  uitmiorin^,  b:caufe  t!ie  prefent  liti-o'.roa 
of  the  (h'ps  makes  the  lall  opcraii  n  impoihble  or  ab- 
furd.  Such  conf.derations  direi.^  us  to  fcle>.l  for  bailie 
lignals,  thofe  wliich  are  of  e  iftcil  exT.ibition,  are  the  mcll 
fimple,  and  have  the  Irafl  dependence  on  tlie  ciicun.- 
(lar.ce  of  pofition  ;  f  >  that  their  ligniiicat^in  •may  I*  t 
be  afTe^ed  Ly  the  dtima^^es  fullained  in  the  malls  or 
rigging  <  f  tilt  flag  fliip.  .Saoh  (ig:i.ils  as  are  Itl's  ea.lly 
feen  at  a  didance,  (hoold  be  uppiopriaicd  to  fnlcrs 
which  can  occur  only  m  the  middle  of  the  fleet,  *tc. 
&c.  Sij;nil5  which  arc  made  to  the  admird  by  pri- 
vate  fli'i's  may  bo  the  time  with  fignaU  of  cc  mnuiid 
from  the  flag  (hip,  which  will  c^'Ufidiralily  diminilii  ijie 
number  of  lignals  pcrfcifl'y  diffeien;  from  eaeh  <  iher.  iC< 

With  ull  theic  attentions  a  id  1  recautioas  a  fydcm  of  ^'Y  «'=''^ 

fi 'nals  is  at  1  ill  made   up,  (itted  to  U.e  code  of  lailng  <»  ;:»^»  f't- 

II-  •    11       r.-  T     •  •    J    I  »    nil,  art 

and  hghiii.g   inlirJCtrons.     It  is  accomp.-uiicc  by  aaO-  jiuir.etiy 

thcr  fmall  ftl  for  the  duty  of  convoy.      It  nnHl  be  en-  coutituJ, 

grolfcd  in  two  books  ;  one  for  the  cfliccr  of  llie  Hag 

Ihip,  who    is   to    nuke  the   fij^n.ils,  ai.d    lie  ctlier  is 

delL- 
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And  under 
dcriiood. 


18 
The  art  of 
(igiials 
much  im- 
proved 
finc>2  the 
publication 
of  the  1  ac- 
rique  Na- 
vjc. 


d.-liverev!  lo  every  pi ivate  fliip.  In  the  firft,  the  evo- 
hiiions,  movements,  and  other  operations  ol  lervice,  are 
fct  down  in  one  cnUimn,  and  their  correi'iionding  fig- 
liali  in  another.  The  firll  cchimn  is  ari-.ingcd,  either 
alphabetically,  by  the  diftinpiiiilliing  phr.ifc,  or  fyltema- 
tirally,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  failing  and 
tigh'.ing  inftiuilion-.  The  ofliccr  whofe  duty  it  is  to 
make  the  Cignals,  tnrns  to  iliis  column  for  the  order 
■which  he  is  to  coiiimunicate,  and  in  the  other  column 
he  finds  the  appropriated  figna!. 

In  the  other  book,  which  is  confulted  for  llie  inter- 
pretation ot  the  iignalf,  they  are  arranged  in  tlie  lead- 
ing column,  either  by  tlie  flags,  or  by  the  places  of 
tlitir  exhibition.  Tiie  firll  is  the  beft  method,  bccaufe 
the  derangement  of  the  flag  fhip's  malls  and  rigging  in 
lime  ol'  ailion  may  occalicn  a  change  in  tlie  place  of 
the  fignal. 

"  The  Tafl'ique  Kavale  of  the  Chevalier  de  Morogues 
contains  u  very  full  and  elaborate  treatife  on  (igiials. 
We  recommend  this  work  to  every  fea-oflicer,  as  full  of 
inftruiftion.  The  art  of  fignals  has  been  greatly  fim- 
phried  fi.'i'.e  tlie  publication  f  f  this  work,  but  we  can- 
not but  afcribe  much  of  the  improvements  to  i:.  We 
lelieve  that  the  author  is  the  inventor  of  that  fyfleraa- 
tic  manner  of  addreli'ing  tlie  order  or  cffed'tvc Ji-^nal  to 
l!;e  different  fquadrons  and  diviiinns  of  the  fleet,  by 
which  the  art  of  fignals  is  made  more  concife,the  exe- 
cution <f  orders  is  rendered  more  fyftematic,  and  the 
commanders  of  private  ftiips  areaccuftomed  to  confider 
themfclves  as  parts  of  an  aimy,  with  a  mutual  depend- 
ence and  conneiflion.  We  are  ready  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fuperiority  of  the  French  in  manoeuv- 
ring, but  we  afFeft  to  confider  this  as  an  imputation  on 
their  courage.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjuft  ;  and  dear- 
bought  experience  Ihould  long  ere  now  have  taught  us 
the  value  of  this  fuperiority.  AVliat  avails  that  cou- 
ras;e  which  we  would  willingly  arrogate  to  ourfelves,  if 
we  cannot  come  to  aiSion  with  our  enemy,  or  muft  do 
it  in  a  fituition  in  which  it  is  almoft  impollible  to  fuc- 
ceed,  and  which  needlefsly  throws  away  the  lives  of  our 
sallant  crews  ?  Yet  this  mufl  happen,  if  our  admirals 
do  not  make  evolutions  their  careful  ftudy,  and  our 
captains  do  not  habituate  themfelves,  from  their  firtl 
hoilling  a  pendant,  to  confider  their  own  fhip  as  con- 
nected with  the  moll  remote  fliip  in  the  line.  We  can- 
not think  that  this  view  of  their  fituation  would  in  the 
lead  lell'en  tlie  charaifler  which  they  have  fo  juflly  ac- 
quired, of  fighting  their  fliip  widi  a  courage  and  firm- 
nefs  unequalled  by  thofe  of  any  other  nation.  And 
we  may  add,  that  it  is  only  by  fuch  a  rational  ftudy  of 
tneir  profefllon,  that  the  gentleman  can  be  diftinguillied 
from  the  mercenary  commander  of  a  privateer." 

II.     Night  Signals. 

Tt  is  evident,  that  the  communication  of  orders  by 
night  muft  be  more  difficult  and  more  imperfed  than 
by  day.  We  muft,  in  general,  content  ourfelves  with 
i'uch  orders  as  are  neceffary  for  keeping  the  fleet  toge- 
ther, by  direflir.g  tlie  more  general  movements  and 
evolutions  which  any  change  of  circumftances  may  ren- 
der nccefliiry.  And  here  the  divifion  and  fubordinate 
arrangement  of  the  fleet  is  of  indifpcnfable  neccfllty, 
it  being  hardly  poflllile  to  partlcularife  every  ftiip  by  a 
(ign  il  of  addrefs,  or  to  fee  her  fituation.  The  orders 
arc  therefore  addreffed  to  the  commanders  of  the  diffe- 
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rent  diviHonr,  eacli  of  whom  is  diftinguiflied  by  his  poop 
and  top-lights,  and  is  in  the  miJft  of,  and  not  very  re- 
mote from,  the  ftiips  under  his  more  particular  cliarge. 
Yet  even  in  this  unfivourable  fituation,  it  is  frequently 
neceffary  to  order  the  movements  of  particular  Ihips. 
Ai-'tions  during  the  night  are  not  uncommon.  Purfuits 
and  rallyings  are  dill  oftener  carried  on  at  this  time. 
The  common  dangers  of  the  fea  arc  as  frequent  and 
more  difaftrous.  The  fyftem  of  fignals  therefore  is 
very  incomplete  till  lliisparlbe  accompliflied. 

Night  fignals  muft  be  made  by  guns,  or  by  lights, 
or  by  both  combined. 

Gunfignaii  are  fufceptilile  of  variety  both  in  num- 
ber and  in  difpofilion.  Tiie  only  dillind  variation  which 
can  be  made  in  this  difpofition,  is  by  means  of  the 
time  el.^pfed  between  the  difcharges.  This  v.'ill  cafily 
admit  of  three  varieties,  flow,  moderate,  and  quick. — 
Half  minute  guns  are  as  fl  .-.v  as  can  eafily  be  liftened 
to  as  appertaining  to  one  fignal.  Qiiarter-minute  gun'^ 
are  much  belter,  and  admit  of  two  very  difti;i(51  fub- 
divifions.  When  the  gunners,  thetelore,are  well  train- 
ed to  this  fervice  (eipecially  iirxe  the  employment  of 
firelocks  for  cannon),  intervals  of  15  or  12  feconds 
miy  be  taken  for  flow  firing,  8  or  10  feconds  for  mo- 
derate, and  4  or  5  feconds  for  quick  firing.  If  thefe 
could  be  reduced  one  half,  and  made  with  certainty  and 
precifion,  the  expreflioii  would  be  incomparably  more 
dillin<5t.  A  very  fmall  number  of  firings  varied  in  this 
way  will  give  a  confiderable  number  of  fignals.  Thus 
five  guns,  with  the  variety  of  only  quick  and  moderate, 
will  give  20  very  diftinguiiliable  fignals.  The  fame 
piinciple  muft  be  attended  to  here  as  in  the  flag  fignal?. 
The  moft  fimple  muft  be  appropriated  to  the  moft  im- 
portant orders,  fuch  as  occur  in  the  worft  weather,  or 
fuch  as  are  moft  liable  to  be  miftaken.  Quick  firing 
Ihould  not  make  part  of  a  fignal  to  a  very  diftant 
fliip,  becaufe  the  noife  of  a  gun  at  a  great  diftance  is  a 
lengthened  found,  and  tw-o  of  them,  with  a  very  fhort 
interval,  are  apt  to  coalefce  into  one  long  continued 
found.  This  mode  of  varying  gun-fignals  by  the  time 
muft  therefore  be  employed  with  great  caution,  and 
we  muft  be  very  certain  of  the  fteady  performance  of 
the  gunners. 

Note,  that  a  preparatory  fignal  or  advertifement 
that  an  effeflive  fignal  is  to  be  made,  is  a  very  necolla- 
ry  circumftance.  It  is  ufual  (at  leaft  in  hard  weather) 
to  make  this  by  a  double  difcharge,  witli  an  interval  of 
half  a  fecond,  or  at  moft  a  fecond. 

Gun-fignals  are  feldom  made  alone,  except  in  or- 
dinary fituations  and  moderate  weather  ;  becaufe  ac- 
cident may  derange  them,  and  inattention  may  caufe 
them  t)  efcape  notice,  and,  once  made,  they  are  over, 
and  their  repetition  would  change  their  meaning.  They 
are  alfo  improper  on  an  enemy's  coaft,  or  where  an  ene- 
my's cruifersor  fleets  may  beexpefted. 

Signals  by  lights  are  either  made  with  lights  fimply 
fo  called, ;.  e.  lanthorns  fhown  in  different  parts  of  the 
fliip,  or  by  rockets.  Lights  may  differ  by  number,  and 
by  pofition,  and  alfo  by  figure.  For  the  flag  fliip  al- 
ways carrying  poop  or  top-lights,  or  both,  prefents  an 
objeifl  in  the  darkcft  night,  fo  that  we  can  tell  whether 
the  additional  lights  are  exhibited  about  the  mainmaft, 
the  foreinaft,  the  mi/.enmaft,  &c.  And  if  the  lights 
fliown  from  any  of  thefe  fituations  are  arranged  in  cer- 
tain diftlnguifliable  fituations  in  rcfpeifl  to  each  other,  the 
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N»»»l  Sig.  number  of  AgnaU  may  be  greatljr  iocrcafeJ.     Thus 

■*'•■       tliree  lights  may  be  in  a  venicjl  line,  or    ia  a  liori/on- 

t.il  line,  or  in  a  tii.ingle,  and  the  point  of  this  triangle 

may  be  up,  or  down,  or  forward,  or  aft,  and  ihui  may 

have  many  fignificati'ms. 

Lights  are  alfo  exhibited  by  falfe  fires  or  rockets  : 
Thele  can  be  varied  by  number,  and  by  fuch  differen- 
ces of  appearance  as  to  make  them  very    didinguilh- 
able.     Rockets  may  be  with  flurs,  with  rain  fire,  or 
fimple  fqtiibs. 
Thcfe'two      ^  varying  and  combining  thefe,  a  very  great  nnm- 
fpfclcf  of    ^*f  °^  fignals  may  be  produced,  fully  fufficient  to  dirciS 
fij;nal»  may  every  general  movement  cr  evolution,  or  any  ordinary 
br  combi-    and  important  fervice.     The  Chevalier  de  Mnrogucs 
■'•<*•  has  given  a  fpecimen   of  fuch  a  fyflcm  of  night  fignals, 

into  which  he  has  even  introduced  (ignals  ol  addi  cfs  or 
direclion  to  every  fhip  of  a  large  fleet ;  and  lias  alfo  gi- 
ven fignals  of  number,  by  which  depths  of  foundings, 
points  of  the  ci  mpafs,  and  other  things  of  this  kind, 
may  be  exprcffed  both  eafily  and  difliniftly.  He  has 
made  the  fij^nals  by  rockets  perfei5lly  fimilar  in  ptiintcf 
number  to  thofe  by  lanthorns,  fo  that  the  commander 
can  take  either  ;  a  choice  which  may  have  its  ufe,  be- 
caufe  ilie  fignals  by  rockets  may  caufe  tlie  prcftnce  of  a 
fleet  to  be  more  cxtenfivily  known  than  may  be  conve- 
nient. 

The  commander  in  chief  will  inform  the  fleet  by  fig- 
nal,  that  guns,  or  perhaps  rockets,  are  not  to  be  ufed 
that  night.  This  fignal,  at  the  fame  time,  directs 
the  tlcct  to  clofc  the  line  or  columns,  that  the  light  fig- 
nals may  be  better  obfervcd. 

It  is  mdccd  a  general  rule  to  fliow  as  few  lights  as 
pofiible ;  and  llie  commander  frequently  puts  out  his 
own  poop  and  top-lights,  only  fliowing  them  from  time 
to  time,  that  his  fliips  may  keep  around  him. 

The  fignal  lantlioms  on  board  the  flag  (hip,  and 
a  lanthom  kept  in  readinefs  on  board  ot  every  pri- 
vate fliip,  to  anfwer  or  acknowledge  fignals  from  the 
commander  in  chief,  are  all  kept  in  bags,  to  conceal 
their  lights  till  the  moment  they  are  fixed  in  tlieir 
places,  and  the  preparatory  or  ad  vertifing  fignal  has  been 
made. 

The  commander  in  chief  fometimes  orders  by  fignal 
every  (hip  to  (how  a  light  for  a  minute  or  two,  that  he 
may  judge  of  the  pofition  of  the  fleet  ;  and  the  admiral's 
(Ignal  mu(^  always  be  acknowledged  by  ihofe  to  whom 
it  is  addre(fed. 

It  is  of  particular  importance  that  the  fleet  be  kept 
together.  Ther:(bre  the  leading  fliips  of  the  fleet,  on  ei- 
ther tack,  are  enjcined  to  acknowledge  the  fignals  of 
the  commander  in  chief  by  a  fignal  peculiar  to  their 
Ration.  Thus  the  commander  in  chief  learns  the  pofi- 
tion of  the   extremities  of  his  fleet. 

In  framing  a  fet  of  night  fignals,  great  attention 
mull  be  given  to  their  pofition,  tliat  they  be  not  obfcu- 
rcd  by  the  fails.  The  nature  of  the  order  to  be  given 
will  frequently  determine  this.  Thus,  an  order  for  the 
rear  (hip;  to  make  more  fail,  will  naturally  diredt  us  to 
exhibit  the  fignal  at  the  mizen  peek  ;  and  fo  of  other 
pieces  of  fervice.  Lanthorns  eipofej  m  groups,  filch 
as  triangles,  lo/engei,  &c.  are  commonly  fufpended  at 
the  coraors  of  large  frames  of  laths,  at  the  diflance  of  a 
fathom  at  leaft  from  each  other.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  (how  lights  of  different  colours ;  but  the  ri(k  of 
millake  or  failure  in  the  compofilicn  at  the  laboratory, 
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makes  this  rather  hazardous.     Coloured  lanlhorns  are  NjtJ  f.g- 
mf  re  certain  ;  but  when  the  glaffcs  are  made  of  a  colour      "U 
fufiiciently  intenfe,  the  vivacity  of  the  light  (which   at  "*"      "^ 
no  time  is  very  great)  is  too  much  diminiflied.      Be- 
fides,  the  very  diltancc  changes  the  colour  exceedingly 
and  unaccountably. 

III.     0/" Signals  y/i  a  Foe. 

These   can  be  made  only  by  noifes,  fuch  .is  the  fi. 
ring  of  cannon  and  mu(kcts,  the  beating  of  drums  and 
ringing  of  bells,  &c.     l"og  fignals  are   the  mcfi  difti- 
cult  to  contrive  of  any,  and  arc  fufceptible  of  the  Icall 
variety.     The   commander  in  chief  is  principally   con- 
cerned to  keep  his  fleet  tugellier  ;  and  uiJefs  iLmcthing 
very  urgent  requires  it,  he  will  make  no  change  in  his 
courfe  or  rate  of  failing.     But  a  (hiftof  wind  or  other 
caufes  may  make  tliis  neceffary.     The  changes  which 
he  will  order,  it  will  be  prudent  to  regulate  by  fomc 
fixed  rule,  which  is  in  general  convenient.     Thus,  when 
a  fleet  is  in  the  order  of  failing  upon    a  wind,  and  a 
fog  comes   on,  the   fleet  will  hold  on  the  fame  courfe. 
If  the  wind  fliould  come  a  little  more  on  the  beam,  the 
fleet  will  ftill  keep  clofe  to  the  wind.     Certain  general 
rules  of  this  kind  being  agreed  on,  no  fignals  arc  nc-  By  obfcr- 
ctffary  for  keeping  the  fleet  together  ;  and  the  (hips  can  ving  ccr- 
feparate  or  run  foul  of  each  other  only  by  difference  in  '^n  genc- 
their    rate  of  failing,  or  by  inaccurate   ftecrage.     To  "'  """''^ 
prevent  this,   the  commander  in  chief  .*ires  a  gun  from  j^K"^''  •'"- 
time  to  time,  and  the  fliips  of  the  fleet  judge  of  his  fi-  uf,„\°j^j 
tuation  and  diftance  by  the  found.     The  commanders  cafct  ui.nc- 
of  divifions  fire  guns,  with  fome  diflinflion  frcm  thofe  cellar) 
of  the  commander  in  chief.     This   both  informs  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  pofition  of  his  (iquadrons, 
and  enables  the  private  (hips  of  each  divifion  to  keep  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  flag  (hip.     On  board 
of  every  private  fliip  the  drum  is  beaten,  or  the  bell  is 
chimed,  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  according  as  the 
flilp  is  on  the  (tarboard  or  larboard  tack.     By  fuch 
contrivances,  it  is  never  difficult  keep  a  fleet  in  very 
good  order  when   failing  on  a  wind.     The  wind  is  aU 
moft  always  moderate,  and  the  (hips  keep  under  a  very 
eafy  fail.     It  is  much  more  difficult  when  going  large, 
and  feparation  can  be   prevented  only  by  the  moft  un- 
wearied attention.     The  greatcft  rifle   is  the  faUing  in 
with  flrange  (hips  fleering  another  courfe. 

But  evolutions  and  other  movements  are  frequently 
indifpenfable.  The  cnuife  mufl  be  changed  by  tack- 
ing or  wearing,  and  other  fervices  mull  be  performed. 
None,  however,  are  admitted  but  the  moft  probable, 
the  moft  fimple,  and  the  moft  neceffary. 

The   commander  in  chief  firft  informs    the  fleet  by  How  the* 
the  preparatory  fog  fignal,  that  he  is   abiut  to  order   an  arc  pvc« 
evolution,   and   that    he  is  to  dire<a  it   by  fog  fi^nali.  when  ne- 
This  precaution  is  indifpenfable    to  prevent  miltakes. '^'''"'' 
Along  with  this  advertifing  fignal  he  m.ikes  the  fignal 
of  the  movement   intended.     This  not  only   calls  the 
attention  of  the  fleet,  but  makes  the  (hips  prepare    for 
the   preclfc  execution   ff  that  movement.     The    com- 
manders of  divifions  repeat  the  advertifing  fignal,  which 
informs  their  (hips   of  their    (ituation,  and  the  private 
(hips  beat  their  drums  or  chime  their  bells.     'Hius  the 
whole  (hips  of  the  fleet  clofe  a  little,  and  become  a  little 
better   acquainted   with   their  mutual  pofition.     It  it 
now  underllood  that  a  movement  is  to  bemad:  preciie- 
ly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  aUvertifemcnt.     At 
3  O  tlis 
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Red. 

White. 
Blue. 
Yellow. 
Red,  with 
white   tail. 


For  N"   6.   Red,    with  blue  tail. 

7.  Wl:ite,  with    blue  tail. 

8.  White,  with  red  tail. 

9.  Blue,  with  yellow  tail. 
o.  Yelluw,  with  blue  tail. 


"-  the  cxiiration  of  this  time,  the  efFeftlve  figi^al  tor  tl.is        M.  de  la  Bourdonl^ais's  method  ii  as  follows  :  Naval  Sig- 

movemer.t  is  made  by  the  commander  in  chief,  and  mull         H;  chnofes  pendants  for  his  itfjLtive  fignals,  bccaufe  ._  "'''"_■ 
be  inllantly  repeated  by  the  commanders  of  divilivms,     they  are  tl-.e  moil  eafily  difplayed  in  the  proper  order.         17 
and  then  the  movement  mull  be  made  by  each  lliip,  ac-     Several  pendants,  making  part  of  one  fignal,  may  be  M.  de   U 
cording  to  the   failing  and  fighting  inllra>.lions.     This    hoilled  by  one  hallyard,  being  llopjied  on  it  at  the  di-  Bcurdon- 
mufl  be  done  with  the  utmoll  attention  and  precifion,     llance   vi  four  or  fix  feet  from    each    other.     If  it  be  "^|*j  f^^^^ 
b:e;uife  it  produces  a  prodigious  change  in  the  relative    found  proper  to  throw  out  another    fignal  at  the  fame  ^J^„  ^j,;, 
pofition  of  the  Ihips ;  and  even  although  the  good  feufe    time  and  place^  they  are  feparated  by  a  red  pendant 
of  the  commander  in  chief  will  feleifl  fuch  movements    without  a   point.     His  colours   are  chofen -with  jndge- 
for  accomplilhlng  his  purpofe  as  produce  the  fmallell    mcnt,  being  very  diftindlly   recognifcd,  and  not  liable 
alterations,  and  the  leall  rilk  of  feparalion  or  running    to   be  contbunded   with  the   adJrelling    fignals   appro- 
foul  of  each  other ;  it  is  ilill  extremely  difficult  to  avoid    priated  to  the  dilTcrent  ihips  of  the  fleet.     They   are, 
thefe  misfortunes.     To  prevent    this  as  much  as   pof-    ^,^^  ^^    ^ 
fible,  each  lliip  which  has  executed  the  movement,  or 
vhich  his  C3me  on  a  courfe  thwarting  that  of  the  lleet, 
intimates  this  by  a  (ignal  properly  adapte.!,  often  add-  3- 

ing  the  fignal  of  the  tack  on  which  it  is  now  (landing,  y 

:ind  even  its  particular  tignal  of  recognizance.     This  is  J' 

particularly  incumbent  oijthe  flag  Ihips  and  the  leading 
Ihips  of  each  divifion.  •■  Three  fets  of  fuch  pendants  will  exprefs  every  num-' 

After  a  reafonable  interval,  the  commander   in  chief    her  under  n  thoufand,  by  hoilling  one  above  the  other, 
will  make  pioper   figir.ils  for    brina;ing   the   fleet  to   a    and  reckoning  the  uppermoll  huiidied'>,  the  next  below 
*•?         knowledge  of  their  reunion  in  this  new  pofiiion.  it  lens,   and  the   lowed  units.     Thus  the  number  643 

Improper         r^,j^j^  ^^^^.^  j-^^.^,^  |-^^|.  ^  general  account  of  the  circum-    will  be  exprdfed  by  li   pendent  red  wi;h    blue  tail,  a 
a"particular  dances  which  mufl  be  attended  to  in  framing  a  code  of    yellow  pendant  below  it,  and  a  blue  one  below  the  la(l. 
account  of  fignals.     The  arbitrary  characters    in   which  the  Ian-         This  method  has  great  advantages.  The  fignals  may 
Cgnals.        guige  is   written  mull   be  left  to  the  fagacity   of  the    be  hoilled  in  any  place  where  bell  i'een,  and  therefore 
gentlemen  of  the  profoflion.     It  mull  be  obfeived,  that    the  fignification  is  not  affe«fted  by  the  deran^emeht  of 
the  llratagcms  of  war  make  fecrecy  very  necelfury.     It    the  flag  Ihip's  malls  and   rij;giiig.     And  by   appropri- 
mav  be  of  immenfe  ha-c.ird  if  the  enemy  ihould  under-    ating  the  fmaller  numbers  to  the  battle  fignals,  they  are 
lland  our  fignals.     In  time  of  battle  it  miglit  frequent-    more  Ample,  requiring  fewer  pendants.  ^„ 

ly   iKutrate  our  attempts  to  deltroy   them,  and  at  all         As  this  method  requires  a  particular  fet  of  cohnirs,  j^nS^  i,j 
limes  would  enable  them  to  elcape,  or  to  throw  us  into    it  has  its  inconveniences.     An  admiral  is  often  obliged  ri.ndcri.-J 
difjrdcr.     Ever)  commander  ot  a  fqiiadron,  therefore,    to   (hilt  his  flag,  even  in  time  of  aiflion.     He  canni' much  fim- 
ilfues    private  fignals,  luited    to  his    particular  dellina-    ealily  take  the  colours  along  wih  him.      It  is  theref'ie  p'"-''  l"/ 
tion  ;  and  therefore  it  is  neceffiiry  that  oui  code  of  fig-    better  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  colours  as  every  private  Ihip  "fi"E  f"-'"'"" 


is  provided  with.     One  fet  ot  1 1  will  do   with  the  ad 
dition  of  three,    at  molt  of  four  pendants,  of  fingular 
make,  to  mark  100,    200,  300,   4C0.     Two  of  thefe 
flags,  one  above  ilie  other,  will  exprefs  any  number  un- 
der 100,  by  ufingthe   i  ith  as  a  fubllitute  for  any  flag 


nali  be  fufeeptible   of  endlels  variations.     This  is  ex 
ceedingly  eafy  without  any   increafe  of  their  nunibei'. 
The   commander  needs   only  intimate   that    fuch  and 
fuch  a.  fignal  is  fo  and  fo  changed  in  its  meaning   du- 
ring his  command. 
a6             We  cannot  leave  this  article  without  returning  to  an  that  (hould  be  repeated.     Thus  the  nth  Hag,  along 
Signalsmay  oblbrvalion  which   we  made   almoll  in  the  beginning,  with  the  flag  for  eight  or  for  (ix,  will  exprefs  the  rum- 
be  m;idc      .yjj,_  jjj^j  ji^g  fyllem  of  fignals,  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro-  ber  of  88  or  66,  &c.  Thus  we  are  able  to  exprefs  every 
the  uTimc-  p^^jj,^  ^^ic  manner  of  framing  this  fyllem,  has  received  number  below  500,  and  this  is  fufiicient  for  u  very  large 
predions  of  mueh  improvement  trom  the  gentlemen  of  the  French  code  of  fignals. 

ijumbtrs.     navy,  and  particularly  from  the  moll  ingenious  thought  And    in  order  to  diminilli  as  much  as   pofTiole  the 

of  M.  de  la   Bourdonnais;  of  making  the  fignals  the  number  of  thefe    compound    fignals,  it  will  be  proper 

""                 immediate  exprellions  of  numbers  only,  which  numbers  that  a  number  of  fingle     flag  fignals  be  preferved,   and 

may  be  afterwards  ufed  toindicale  any  order  whatever,  even  varied  by  circumflmces  of  pofition,    for  orders 

We  fliall  prcfent  our  readers  with  a  fcheme  or  two  of  which  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  which  can 

the  manner  in  which  this  m.iy  be  done  for  all  fignals,  hardly  occur   in   fituations  where  any  obftru^'lions  are 

both  day,  night,  and  fog.     This  alone  may  be  conlider-  occafioned    by  lofs    of   mafts,  &c.      And  farther,  to 

ed  as  a  fyllem  of  iignals,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  avoid  all  chance  of  miftake,  a  particular  fignal  can  be 

every  kind  of  information  ut  a  diftance.     Without   de-  added,   intimating   that  the  fignals   now  exhibited  are 

trafling  in  the    fmalle(l  degree  from  the  praife  due  to  numerary  fit^nals  ;  or,  which    is  llill  better,  all  fignali 

Jil.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  we  mull  obfcrve,  that  this  prin-  m  ly  be  confidered  as  numerary  fignals  ;  and  thofe  which 

ciple  of   notation  is  of  much   older  date.     Bilhop  Wil-  we  have  ju II  now  called  ^«^/f/?j^  yZ^'wa/j  may    be  fet 

kins,  in  his  Secret  and  Swift  Meflenger,  exprelsly  re-  down  oppofite  to,  or  as  exprefling,  the  largell  numbers 

commends  it,  and  gives  fpecimens  of  the  manner  ot  e.t-  of  the  code. 

ecution  ;  fo  does  l)r  Hooke  in  fome  of  his  propofals  to  This  method  requires  the    fignal  of  advertfement, 

the  Royal  Society.     Gafpar    Schottus  alfo  mentions  it  the  annulling  fignal,  the  fignal  of  addrefs  to  the  parti- 

in  his  "Technica  Curiofa  ;  and  Kirchcr,  among  others  of  cular  fhip  or   divifion,  tlie  fignal  of  acknowledgment, 

kis  Curious  Projeifls,  (he  fignal  of  indiftimflnefs,  of  dillrefs^  of  danger,  and 
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19 
Aaothcr 

ciprtirinj; 
numbcri  bf 
fewer  Ctt- 
louj-t. 


\Mu<.  )i  nuy 
Ih.  all'u  iDi- 
frurcd. 


one  or  two  more  which,  ia  every  method,  muil  Lv.- 
employed. 

Another  method  cfexpreCGnjj  numbers  with  fewer 
col-.urs  is  as  follows  ;  Let  the  iligs  be  A,  B,C,  1),  K, 
F,  and  arrange  them  as  follows  : 

ABC 

3 

9 

'5 
21 

27 
33 
39 

The  nnniber  exprcficd  by  any  pair  of  fljg-  ii  found  in 
the  imerfc^lion  of  the  hnrizont.il  and  pciptndicul.tr  co- 
lumns.  Thus  tJ<c  flag  D,  hcilled  alorg  with  and  above 
the  flag  V,  exprclfcs  tlic  nuniber  40,  Sic,  In  ort!e:  lo 
exprefs  a  greater  number  (bJl  not  exceeding  84)  fuj-- 

C 

pofe  75,  hoift  the   flags  ,.,  which  exprefTes  33,  or  75' 

wanting  42,  and  above  them  a  flag  or  fignal  G,  which 
ahine  exprcircs  42. 

Tliis  nictl  od  may  be  ftill  farllier  improved  by  ar- 
ranging the  Hags  thus  : 


I 

2 

A 

7 

U 

11 

>3 

'4 

C 

'«> 

20 

D 

^1 

26 

E 

3' 

3« 

F 

?7 

38 

D 

F. 

F 

4 

S 

6 

10 

1 1 

I  2 

ir, 

'7 

i» 

32 

23 

*4 

28 

29 

3^ 

34 

3J 

3'^ 

40 

4' 

4» 

A 

R 

c 

D 

E 

F 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

A 

7 

8 

y 

10 

1 1 

II 

IJ 

— 

13 

«4 

»S 

16 

•7 

C 

— 

— 

iS 

•9 

23 

21 

D 

— 

— 

— 

22 

23 

24 

E 









25 

26 

F 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

A  third 
■scthod. 


In  this  lad  method  the  fignification  of  the  fi?nal  is  to- 
tally independent  of  the  pofition  cf  the  nags.  In 
whatever  parts  cf  the  fliip  the  flags  D  and  E  arc  fcen, 
they  exprcU  ilic  nuniber  23.  This  would  fuit  bittlc 
fignals . 

Another  method  ftill  may  be  taken.  Flags  hoillcd 
any  where  on  the  foremall  m.iy  be  accounted  units,  thoCc 
r  n  the  ma'nnuill  tens,  and  thofe  on  the  mizenmall  hun- 
dreds. Thus  numeral  fign.ils  may  be  made  by  a  fliip 
dilmalled,  or  having  f  nly  poles  in  their  place. 

Many  other  ways  m:>y  be  contrived  for  eipredlng 
numbers  by  coh.urs  md  there  is  great  room  for  ex- 
ercifing  the  judgment  of  the  cor.triver.  For  it  muft 
always  be  rememl'crcd,  that  thefe  fignals  mufl  be  ac- 
campanied  with  a  Mgnal  by  which  it  is  addrelfed  to 
fome  particular  fh'p  or  divifion  of  the  fleet,  and  it  may 
be  difricult  to  connect  the  one  with  the  other,  which  is 
pel  haps  fho'.vn  in  another  place,  and  along  with  other 
executive  fign.4!'. 

One  great  _•  of  thefe  numeral  figr.als  is,  that 

they  may  be  .  a  their  fignilication  at  pleafurc. 

Thus,  in  the  fiul  method,  it  can  be  fettled,  that  on 
Sundays  the  colours  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  exprefs  the  cy- 
phers I,  2,  3,  4,  S<c.  but  that  on  Mondays  tliey  ex- 
prefs tlie  c) pliers  o,  i,  2,  3,  &c.  and  on  TucfJays  the 
cypher»  9,  o,  i,  2,  &c. ;  .  nd  fo  on  tlirough  all  the  drys 
»f  tl>e  week.  This  mean  if  fecrccy  is  mentioned  by 
Dr  Hooke  for  the  co.ift  and  alarm  fignah,  where,  by 
the  by,  he  Ihews  a  method  for  conveying  intelligence 
over  land  very  fimilar  to  what  is  now  praflifed  by  the 
French  v.iih  ilieir  telegraph. 
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It  is  equally  eaA  to  e-;prcr.  numbers  Ly  niglu  ri;r^a1'.  N»- 
TTius  M.   de    la  1  ;  pr.-pofcs,  that  one  dif-       " 

chargeofaprcat  g'.  prefs  7,  and  that  I,  2,  3,  "^f 

4,  5,  6  Hull  Le  cipreiied  by  li:hti.     Therefore,  to  ci-  NinJ.. 
prcfs    24,    we    muft  fire  tluce"  gun*,    and  (how  three  "■ "  ' 
lights.     This  is  the  mod  perfect  of  all  forms  of  n'ght  T' ' 
and  fog  fignalt.     For  both  the  manner  of  firing  guns  c' „^. 
and  of  exhibiting  li;;ht5   may  be  v.iiied  to   a   Aiflicient    *"  *" 
extent  with  very  few  guns  or  1  gbts,  and  with   great 
dillinAnefs. 

Tlius  f(,r  gun?.     Ltl  F  mark  the  firinjj  of  a  Tingle 
gun  at  moderate  intervals,  andyYa  dnible  gun,  ilut  1 


IWl) 

expi. 


at  the 

thus 


interval  ot  a  fccond.     We  m.ty 


4 

5 
6 

7 
IK 


r. 
1-.  F. 

F.  F.  F. 

F.  F,  I.  V.  * 

F,  F.//. 

I",  ff.  y,  i: 
9         1 .//.  I-.//. 

100,  &c.    //,//,  or///. 

It  might  be  done  with  fewer  gtms  if  the  //  v7eTe  aj 
mitted  as  the  firll  filing.       But   it   fcems  better  to  be- 
gin always  with  the  finglc  gun,  and  tlius  the   double 
gun  beginning  a  fign:il  diftin^uilhcs  the  fen',  &c. 

In  like  manner,  a  fmall  number  of  lights  will  admit 
o<  a  great  variety  of  very  diftinft  pofitions,  which  may 
ferve  for  all  fignals  to  (liips  net  very  remote  from  the 
commander  in  chief.  For  orders  to  be  underftocd  at 
a  very  great  diftance,  it  will  be  proper  to  appropriate 
the  numbers  which  are  indicated  by  fignals  made  with 
rockets.  Thefe  can  be  varied  in  number  and  ki.nd  to  a 
fuflicicnt  extent,  fo  as  to  be  very  eafily  diflinguifiied 
and  underftood.  It  is  fufEcicnt  toliave  Ihownjiowlhe 
whi>le,  or  nearly  the  whole,  notation  of  fignalj  may  be 
limited  to  the  exprcilion  of  numbers. 

VVe  have  t.iken  little  notice  of  the  fignals  made  by  ConcluJiaj 
private  fljips  to  the  commander  ia  chief.  This  is  a  rtmailn. 
very  eafy  bufincfs,  becaufe  there  is  Utile  riik  of  con* 
founding  them  with  other  (ienals.  Nor  have  we  fpo- 
kcn  of  fignals  from  the  flag  fhips  whofe  ultimate  inter- 
pretation is  number,  as  when  (hips  are  dire<5ked  to 
change  their  courfe  fo  many  points.  Thofe  al(^i  arc 
caflly  contrived  in  any  of  the  methods  already  defer!- 
bed  :  alio  when  a  private  fliip  wi(hes  to  inform  the  com- 
mander in  chief  that  foundings  are  found  at  fj  m.iny 
fathoms.  In  like  manner,  by  numbering  the  points 
of  the  c^mpafs,  the  admiral  can  direifl  to  chace  to  any 
one  of  them,  or  may  be  informed  of  (Irangc  fhips  being 
feen  in  .-iny  quarter,  and  what  is  their  number. 

Sir.s-.us  l_y  d-e  Drum,  made  ufe  of,  in  the  eiercifc 
of  the  army,  inftead  of  tlie  word  of  command,  vii. 


SiaxAts. 

j1  jhort  re.'.', 

Ta  arms, 

Tl:e  march. 

The  quUk  march, 
'The  point  0/  war, 


Oferatler.i. 

To  caution. 

To  perform  any  diilinA  thing. 

'I'o  form  tlie  line  or  battalii'in. 
f  To    advance,   except   when  in- 
\      tended  for  a  falute. 

To  advance  quick. 

To  m.irch  and  charge. 

3  O  2  Tit 
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aigiiaturi: 
bignet. 


Tin  lelrta!, 
Drum  ceijiiig, 
Tivojhirt  rolls, 
'The  Jn^goon  man  I:, 
"The  grenadier  march, 
The  iroop. 
The  long  roll, 

7he  grenadier  march. 

The  preparative, 
The  general, 
T'j.'0  long  relit. 


To  retreat. 

To  halt. 

To  perform  tbe  fl.ink  tiring. 

To  open  the  b.itt;dion. 

To  form  the  cclimin. 

To  double  Jlvilions. 

To  form  the  fqnarc. 
f  To  reJuce  the  fquare  to  the 
\     column. 

To  make  ready  and  fire. 

To  ceafe  firing. 

To  bring  or  lodge  the  colour?. 
SIGNATURE,  a  fign  or  maii;  imprelled  upon  any 
thing,  whether  by  nature  or  art.  Such  is  the  general 
lignification  of  the  word  ;  but  in  the  plural  nun)ber  it 
has  been  ufed,  in  a  particular  fenfe,  to  denote  ihofe  ex- 
ternal marks  by  which phyriognomills  and  oiher  dabblers 
in  the  occult  fciences  pretend"  to  difcover  the  nature  and 
internal  qualities  of  every  thing  on  which  they  are 
found.  According  to  Lavater,  every  corporeal  objeft 
is  ciiaraflerized  by  fignatures  peculiar  to  itfclf. 

The  do(flrine  of  fignatures,  like  alchemy  and  aRrolo- 
gy,  was  very  prevalent  during  the  15th  and  i6th  cen- 
turies ;  and  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  occult  fciences 
which  conferred  no  fmall  degree  of  honour  on  their  re- 
fpeclive  profelfors.  Some  of  thefe  philofophers,  as  they 
thought  fit  to  (lyle  themfelves,  maintained  that  plants, 
minerals,  and  animals,  but  particularly  plants,  had  fig- 
natures imprefied  on  them  by  the  hand  of  nature,  indi- 
cating to  the  adept  the  therul:eu:it  ufes  to  which  they 
might  be  applied.  Others,  iuch  as  the  myftic  theofo- 
phifts  andchemiftsof  thatday,  proceeded  much  farther 
in  afefurdity,  maintaining  that  every  fubllancc  in  nature 
had  either  external  fignatures  immediately  difcernible, 
or  internal  fignatures,  which,  when  brought  into  view 
by  fire  or  menftrua,  denoted  its  conneflion  with  fome 
fiderial  or  ccletlial  archetype.  Of  the  dodrine  of  fig- 
natures, as  it  relates  merely  to  the  thtrapeutic  ufes  of 
plants  and  minerals,  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 
cffome  of  the  greateft  authors  of  antiquity  ;  but  the 
celeftial  fignatures,  we  believe,  were  difcovered  only  by 
•  Hlft  Nat.  ^'■'^  "'"O^'io'^'  of  themonkilhages.  Pliny  informs  us*, 
lib.  24.  that  the  marble  called  aphitcs,  from  its  being  fpotted 
like  a  fcipent,  was  difcovered  by  thofe  fpots  to  be  a 
fovereign  remedy  for  the  bite  of  that  animal ;  and  that 
the  colour  of  the  haematites  or  blood-done  intimated  that 
it  was  fit  to  be  employed  to  (lop  an  hemorrhagy  ;  but 
we  do  not  recolleift  his  attributing  the  virtues  of  thefe 
minerals  to  a  fiderial  or  celeftial  influence. 

Signature,  a  figning  of  a  perfon'sname  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  aifl  or  deed  written  by  his  own  hand. 

Signature,  in  printing,  is  a  letter  put  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  firll  page  at  lealf,  in  each  (heet,  as  a  direc- 
tion to  the  binder  in  folding,  gathering,  and  collating, 
thpm.  The  fignatures  confift  of  the  capital  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  which  change  in  every  iheet :  if  there  be 
more  fhcets  than  letters  in  the  alphabet,  to  the  capital 
letter  is  added  a  fmall  one  of  the  fame  fort,  as  A  a,  B  b  ; 
which  are  repeated  as  often  as  necelfary.  In  large  vo- 
lumes it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  the  number  of  alphabets, 
after  the  fiiftihr.-e  or  four,  by  placing  a  figure  before 
the  fignature,  as  5  B,  6  B,  &c. 

SIGNET,  one  of  the  king's  feals,  made  ufe  of  in 
fcaling  his  private  letters,  and  all  grants  that  pafs  by 


bill  figneJ  under  his  majefty'shand  :  it  is  always  in  the 
cullody  of  the  fecretaries  of  llate. 

Signet,  in  Scots  law.     See  Law,  Part  III.  J    17. 

SILENE,  Catch FLV,  or  Vifcous  Campion,  in  bo- 
tany :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafsof  dt- 
camlria,  and  order  of  trigynia;  and  in  the  natural  fyf- 
tem  arranged  under  the  2 2d  order,  caryophyllct.  The  ca- 
ly .^  is  venti  icofe  ;  the  petals  are  five  in  number,  bifid  and 
unguiculated,  and  crowned  by  anei-larium  ;  the  capfule 
is  cylindrical,  covered,  and  trilocular.  There  are  26 
fpecies,  of  which  7  are  natives  oi'  Britain  and  Ireland. 
I.  Anglica,  the  fmall  corn  campion  or  catchfly.  The 
ftem  is  weak,  hairy,  .ind  above  a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves 
are  oblong,  and  grow  in  pairs  at  the  joints  ;  th.;  llow«rs 
are  fmall,  wliite,  and  entire  ;  they  ftand  nn  footftalks 
which  ilfue  from  the  aloe  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  ered, 
alternate,  fingle,  and  lateral.  It  grows  in  corn  fields, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  2.  Nutans,  Nottingham 
catchfly.  The  Hem  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  firm  : 
the  radical  leaves  are  broad,  obtufe,  and  grow  in  a  tuft  ; 
thofe  on  the  ftem  are  nairow  and  acute:  the  flowers 
are  white,  and  grow  in  lateial  panicles  ;  the  petals  are 
bifid  and  curled;  the  calyx  is  loBg,  bellying  a  little, 
with  ten  longitudinal  ftriae.  It  grows  in  paftures,  and 
flowjrs  in  June  and  July.  3.  y/mafna,  fea  campion.  The 
ftem  is  two  or  three  feet  long,  flender,  procumbent,  and 
branched  alternately :  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow: 
the  flowers  are  white,  and  grow  on  oppofite  footftalk?, 
three  on  each,  in  unilateral  bunches:  the  calyx  is 
hairy  and  purplifii,  and  has  ten  angles.  It  grows  on 
the  Ibuth  coaft,  and  fljwers  in  June  and  July.  4.  Co- 
noiJea,  greater  corn  catchfly,  or  campion.  The  leaves 
are  narrow  and  foft ;  the  calyx  is  conical,  with  30  ftrix  ; 
the  flowers  proceed  from  the  divarications  of  the  ftem; 
the  petals  are  entire.  It  grows  in  corn  fields,  and 
flowers  in  June.  5.  Noai/lora,  night  flowering  catch- 
fly. The  ftem  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  forked  ;  the 
calyx  has  ten  angles,  is  fomewhat  clammy,  and  oval, 
with  longer  teeth  than  the  other  fpecies  ;  the  petals  are 
of  a  reddifli  white.  6.  y^rwj^r/V?,  broad-leaved  catchfly. 
The  ftem  is  about  1 8  inches  high,  and  ereft,  with  few 
branches;  the  leaves  are  fmooth,  fefllle,  and  broad  at 
the  bafe  ;  the  flowers  terminal,  in  faftigiate  bundles, 
<ma!l  and  red.  It  may  be  fcen  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  is  in  flower  in  July  and  Auguft.  7.  y^caulis,  mok 
campion.  The  radical  leaves  arefpread  on  tlie  ground 
like  a  tuft  of  mofs;  the  ftalks  are  about  an  inch  long, 
and  naked,  bearing  each  a  fingle  purple  flower.  Tliis 
1.1ft  fpecies  grows  on  mountains,  and  has  been  found,  in 
Wales  and  Scotland,  within  half  a  mile  from  their  top. 
It  is  in  flower  in  July. 

SILESIA,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Poland  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Bohemia  and  Lower 
Lufatia ;  on  tlie  fouth,  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
and  a  thicket  of  confiderable  extent  which  feparates  it 
from  H\ingary  ;  and  to  the  north,  by  the  marquilate 
of  Brandenburg  and  Poland.  From  north-weft  to  fouth- 
eaft  it  is  about  274  miles,  and  about  too  where  broad- 
eft  :  but  it  is  much  contrafted  at  both  ends.  Upon  the 
frontiers  of  this  country,  to  the  weft  and  fouth,  are  ve- 
ry high  mountiiins,  and  fome  likewile  in  other  parts  of 
it.  One  of  the  Tidges  upon  the  frontiers  is  ftyled  tlie 
R'iphxan  mountains,  another  the  Moravian,  another  the 
Bohemian,  and  another  the  Umtgarianf  Crapach,  or  Car- 
pathian, 
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fi'-tiij.     f'ith'ur.    A  branch  of  the  Bohemian  Is  called  the  Ciani  together  with  the  county  of  G\\U,  from  his  daof'!iter 

^•^-■^^'^  MounSaiin.      The  winter  on  thtlc  hilly  tracks   is   mere  anj  hcircfs  Mari.i  Thcrtla,  the  late  trrpref«.dow.ieer ; 

fcvere,  feti  in  fooner,  and  UiU  longer,  than  in  the  low  fo  that  now  only  a  fmall  part  f>f  it  is  poffeffcJ  by  the 

l;inds.     The  inhabiunti  ufe  a  kind  ol^  (kate?  when  the  houfc  <  f  Auflria,  and  crnncif'cd   with  the  empire   the 

frow  is  deep,  as  they  do  in  Carniola.        Little  or  no  rell  bcii  g  governed  by  the  kijig  of  IVulCa,  without  ac- 

j^rain  is  railed  in  the  mountains  and  fomcfandy  tracks  ;  knowledgirg  any  fort  of  dependence  on  the   crown  of 

but  the  reft  of  the  country  is  abundantly  fruitful,  not  Bi  hernia  or  the  empire.       For  the  admiiiiftration    of 

only  in  grain,  but  fruits,  roots,  pafture,  flax,  hops,  mad-  juftice    in    all  civil,    criminal,  and   feud;il    cafes,    and 

der,  lob-icco,  and  hemp,  yielding  alfo  feme  wine,  \<  ith  fuch  as  relate  to  the  revenue,   the  king  of  Pnifil'a  has 

cnnfiderablc  quantities  of  filk  and  lioney.        In  many  eda'-liihed  three  fuprcme  judicatoiic,  to  which  an  ap- 

places  are  great  woods  of  piner,  tir,  beech,  l.irch,  and  peal  lies  from  all  the  inlcrior  (•nc«,  and  from  wliich 

other  trees,  affording  tar,  pitch,  rofin,  turpentine,  limp-  when  the  Aim  exceeds   500  r1x-dol!ars,  canf.-i  may  be 

black,  and  timber  for  all  ufes.     In  this   country  alio  is  moved  to  Berlin.     The  Lutheran  churches  and  fchools 

found  marble  of  fcverall'orts,  fome  precious  ftones,  lime-  are  under  the  irfpcdi' n  of  the  upper  coiifilloiie<    and 

Aone,  millftone,  pitcoal,  turf,  vitriol,  fome  (liver   ore,  ihofe  of  the  Papitis  under  that  of  the  bilhop's  court  at 

copper,  lead,  iron,  and  mineral  fprings.       Great  num-  Brcflaw  ;   but  fiom  both  an  appeal  lies  to  the  tribunal 

bers  of  black  cattle  and  horfes  are  brought  hither  fiom  at  Berlin.     A'  to  the  revenue,  the  excife  here  is  levied 

Poland  and  Hungary  for  fale,  thofe  bred  in  the  cf^tin-  onh  in  the  walled  towns,  being  on  the  fame  footiuk;  as 

try  not  being  fufficient ;  but  of  fticep,  goats,  g  ime,  and  in  the  marquifate  of  Bandtnburg  j  but  in  the  relt  ol  the 

venifon,  they  have  great  plenty.     As  for  wild  bealfs,  country  the  contributions  are  fixed,  and  the  fame  botl» 


here  are  lynxes,  foxes,  weafels,  otters,  and  beavers.  The 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds,  yield  filh  of  fever.il  firts,  parti- 
cularly llurgeons  fevcral  ells  in  length,  and  falmon.  Be- 
fides  a  number  of  fmaller  dreams  to  water  this  country, 
there  ij  the  Oder,  which  travel fes  it  almoft  from  one 
end  to  the  other  ;  and  the  Viftula,  which  after  a  pretty 
long  courfe  through  it  enters  Poland.  The  number  of 
the  cities  and  market-towns  is  laid  to  be  .ibout  200,  the 
Cf  unty  of  Glatz  included,  and  that  of  the  village*  5000. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  computed  to  be  about  a  mil- 
lion and  an  halt",  arc  a  mixture  of  Oerm  inf ,  Poles,  and 
M^iravians.      The   language  generally  fpoken  is  Gcr- 


m  peace  and  war.  The  fcveral  branches  ol  the  revenue 
are  unJer  the  management  of  the  war  and  domain  of- 
ficers  of  Breflaw  and  Glopau.  The  whole  revenue  ari- 
fing  to  the  king  of  PrulTia  frc  m  Silcfia  and  the  county 
of  Glatz  amounts  to  about  four  millions  of  lix-dollais 
per  annum. 

Silefia  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  and  each  of 
thefe  again  into  principalities  and  lordfhips  ;  cf  fome  of 
which  both  the  property  and  jurifdidlion  belong  imme- 
diately to  the  fovercign,  but  of  others  to  his  fubjcfls  and 
valFaU.  In  regard  to  the  charaefer  of  the  people,  tlie 
boors  are  accounted  very  dull  and  llupid  ;  but  <f  thofe 


man  ;  but  in  fime  places  tlie  vulgar  tongue  is  a  diale>5f  of  a  hit;her  rank,  many  have  dlftingu  fb.'d  themfelvcs  by 

'of  the  Sclavonic.     The  Hates  confillof  the  princes  and  their  wit  and  learning,  as  well  as  by  their   military  and 

dukes,    and    thofe    called  Jiale-hrJs,  with   the    nobili-  political  talents.     However,  in  general,  like  tl  eir  ncigh- 

ty,  who  are  immediately  fubjefl  to  the  fovereign,  and  hours  the  Germans  and  Bohemians,  they  have  more  of 

t)ie  rcprefentatives  of  the    chief  cities ;    but    fiuce  the  Mars  than  Mercury  in  their  compcfition,  and  their  parts 

country  tell  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Pruf-  are  more  folid  than  fhining. 

fia,  no  diets  have  been  held.       The    king,    however,        SILESIAN  earth,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  fine 

when  lie  took  polTcflion  of  the   country,  confirmed  all  aflringent  bole.      It  is  very  heavy,  of  a   firm  compaifl 

the  other  piivilepes  of  .the  inhabitants.       With   refpeft  texture,  and  in  colour  of  a  brownilh  yellow.    It  breaks 

to  religion,  not  only  Protedants,  bit  Papifts,  Jews,  and  eaiily  between  the  fingers,  and  docs  not  flain  the  hands  • 

Greeks,  enjoy  full  liberty  of  confciencc.     The  greattll  is  naturally  of  a  fmooth  furlace,  is  readily  diffufible   in 

part  of  Silefia  lies  ill  the  diocefe  of  Breflaw,   but  fome  watir,  and  melts  freely  into  a  butter-hke   fubflance  in 

part  of  it  in  the   Polilh  diocefes  of  Pofen  and  Cracow,  tlic  mouth.      It  leaves  no  gritiinefs  between  the   teeth. 

The  bifliopof  Breflaw  ftandsimmediately  underihe  pope  and  does  not  ferment  with  acid  mcnftrua.     It  is  found 

with  regard  to  fpiritual- :  but  all  eccleiiafticil  benefices,  in  tlie  perpendicular  filFures    of  rocks  near  the  gold- 

not  exc-rting  the  fee   cf  Breflaw,  are  in  the  king's  gift,  mines  at  Strii;onium  in    Hungary,  and  is  fuppolej  to 

EefidesLatin  fchools, colleges,  and  I'eininaries.atBreflaw  be  impregnated  with  the  fulphur  of  that  me:al.     It   is 

is  an  univeriity,  and  at  L'gnitz  an  academy  for  nurti  il  a  good  aftringent,  and  belter  than  moft  of  the  boles  in 

txercifcs.     The  principal  ro;vnufa<flures  here   are  wool-  ufe. 


lens,  linens,  and  cottons  of  feveral  fort^,  with  hats,  glafs- 
ware,  gunpowder,  and  iron  manufaiftures.  Of  tliefe 
there  is  a  confidcrable  exportation.  Ace  unts  are  ge- 
nerally kept  in  rix-doUars,  filver  grofehens,  and  du- 
cats. With  refpe<fl  to  its  revolutions  and  prcfent  go. 
Ternment,  it  was  long  a  part  of  the  kingd<'m  f  Poland  ; 
afterwards  it  had  feveral  dukes  and  petty  princes  for  its 


SILICERNIUM,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  feafl 
of  a  private  nature,  provided  for  the  dead  fome  time  af. 
ter  the  funerd.  It  confilled  of  bcan<,  lettuces,  bread, 
eggs,  &c.  Thefe  were  laid  upon  the  tomb,  and  they 
foolilhly  believed  that  the  dead  would  come  out  tor  tllb 
repall.  What  was  left  was  generally  burnt  on  the 
Jlone.     The   woriX^thernium  h  derived  from  _/Zr*  and 


fovcici.rns,  v  ho  by  degrees  became  fubjecl  to  the  kings  tctna,  i.  e.  "  a  fupper  upon  a  Rone."     Eating  what  had 

of  Bohemii,  until  at  laft  king  Charl:>  IV.  incorporated  thus  been  provided  for  the  dead,  was  cflecmeJ  a  mark  of 

the  wh"'lc  duchy  with  Bohemia  ;  and  thus  it  continued  the  mod  miferable  poverty.      A  llmil^ir  entertainment 

ki  the  polTtirion  of  the  houfe  of  Audria,  until  the  king  was  nude  by  the  Greeks  at  the  t'  mbi  of  the  deccaftd  ; 

of  Priidia  in  1742,  taking  advant.igc  of  the  tioubles  that  but  it  was  ufual  among  them  to  treat  the  ghofts  with 

enfued  upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Chailcs  VI.  and  th-:  fragments  from  the  fcaft  of  the  living.     See   Fu. 

pretending  a  kiud  ot  claim,  wrcdcd  a  great  p^utof  it,  nehai.  and  IitFEaix. 
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beft  is  that  cum  noils  tntegris  vario'nim  el  /IrtsoUi  Draler.- 
lorch.     Trajeft.  ad  Rheu.  1717,  in  4to.  * 

SILK,  a  very  foft,  fine,  bright  thread,  the  work  of  an 
infe^  called  bontyx,  or  the  filk  worm. 

As  the  filk  worm  is  a  native  of  China,  the  culture  of 


Silk, 


Sn.EX.     Ste  Flint. 
SILICEOUS  tARTHs 
Order  4. 

SILIUS  (Ita'.icHS  Caius),  an  ancient  Reman  poet, 
and  auhor  of  ancpi.-poem  in   17  books,  which  con-  ,•      ,         , 

nins  an  hiilorv  of  the  Iccond  Punic  war,  fo  famous  for  filk  m  ancient  times  was  entirely  con.incd  to  tlut  coun- 
havi-i'  deci.led  ih-  empire  cf  the  world  in  favour  of  the  try.  We  are  told  that  the  eniprclLs,  furroup.ded  by 
Roinfns  H-  was  horn  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  iheir  v/omcn,  fpert  their  leifure  f.ours  in  h.Uching  and 
is  fiippoied  'o  have  derived  the  name  of //.i//Vi«,  from  rearing  filk  worms,  and  in  weaving  tuTues  and  (ilk  veils, 
the  i>la  -e  rf  his  birth  ;  but  wh.-ther  lu  was  born  at  Ita-     That  this  example  was  foon  imitated  by  perfois  of  all 

^  '   '  "'  ,,     -   •        •     r_i  .   ...u!-i.   ,1      ranks,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude  ;  for  we  are  informed 

that  the  Chinefe,  who  weit  formerly  clothed  in  fkins, 
in  a  ihort  lime  after  were   d;e(!'ed  in  vcftments   of  filk. 
Till  tl  e  reign  of  (uftinian,  the  filk  worm  was  unknown 
beyond  the  territoiies  of  China,  but  filk  was  introduced 
into  Perfia  long  before  that  period.     After  the  conquell 
of  the  Perfian  empire  by  Ale.xandcr  the  Gre;.t,  this  va- 
luable commodity  was  brou;^lu  into  Greece,  and  llience 
conveyed  to  Rome.     The  fiill  of  the   Rom.in  writers  Qninjon, 
extant  by  whom  filk  is  mentioned,  are  Virgil  and  Ho-  ihi.-anciei 
el  ofices  in    the  republic,  even  to  the  confullli;p,'of    race;   but  it  is  probable  that    neither    of  them  kicA  coiK<:rnii 
wh^ch  he  was  polflled  when  Nero  died.     He  is  faid  to    fiom   what  country  it  was   obtained,  nor  how   it  was  '''^J'^t'" 
hive' been  aiJinff  and  allifting  in  accuf.ng  perfons  of    produced,     By  lome  of  the  ancients  it  was  fuppofed  to  °""'^- 
hi'h  rink  and  fortune,  whom  "that  wicked  emperor  had    be  a  fine  down  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  or 
de'^-ofd  to  deftruflion  :  but   he  retrieved  his  chara<5ter     flowtrs.     Others  imagined  it  to  be  a  delicate  ipecies  of 
■if  erwuds  by  a  long  and  uniform  courfe  of  virtuous  be-    wool  or  cotton  ;   and  even  thofc  who  had  learned  that 
"l-iviour      Vefpafian  fcnt  him  as  proconUil  into  Afia,    it  was  the  work  of  an  infe^,  fliow  by  their  defcriptions 
where  h*-  beh  ivcd  with  clean  hands  and  unblcmill.jd  re-    that  they  had  no  diftii-dl  idea  ot  the  manner  in  which  it 
pufition'^     After  having  thus  fpent  the  bell  part  of  his    was  foimed.     Among  the  Romans,    filk  was  deemed  a 
life  in  the  fervice  of  his'country,  he  Lade  adieu  to  public    drefs  too  expenfive  and  too  delicate  for  men,   and  was 
affiirs    refolvin"  to  confecratc  the  remainder  to  polite    apprcpiiatcd  wholly  to  women  of  eminent  rank  and  opu- 
retiretnent  and  tlicmufcs.     He  had  feveral  fine  villas  in    lence.     Elagabulus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firll  man 
the  countrv  •  one  at  Tufculum,  celebrated  for  having    among  the  Romans  who  wore  a  garment  of  fine  filk. 
been  Cicero's-  and  a   farm  near  Naples  faid  to  have     Auielian  complained  that  a  pound  of  filk  was  fold  at 
'  -  •  •  •        '  ■  '     "■'■         Rome  for  12  ounces  ot  gold  ;  and  it  is  faid  he  refufcj 

to  give  his  wife  permiQiou  to  wear  it  en  account  of  its 
e.\orbitant  price. 


lica  in  Sp.iin,  or  at  Cortinium  in  Italy,  which,  acccrd- 
ing  to  Strabo,  had  the  name  of  Ilalka  given  it  during 
the  Socal  war,  is  a  yrnxxl  v.hich  cannot  be  known  : 
though,  if  his  birth  h.id  happened  at  either  of  thefe 
places, the  grammarians  would  ttll  usithathediould  have 
been  called  Iia!h.-nfu,  and  not  Iinlkus.  When  he  came 
to  R.ime,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  bar  ;  and,  by  aclofe 
itr.itationof  Cicero,  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  beiime 
;i  ccUbrated  advocate  and  moll  accompiilhed  oratir. 
His  merit  and  character  rcccmmended  him  to  the  high- 


been  Virgil's,  at  which  was  his  tomb,  which  Silius 
<.ften  vifiud.  Thus  Matial  compliments  him  on  both 
ihefc  accour.ts  :  ^ 

S'dhis  ht:  inagtii  cclclrat  monumenia  Maronis, 

Jugera  faciincU  qui  Ciccrnius  halct. 
Hxrcdem  Dominumque  fu'i  tumuUjuc  lanfqiie 

Non  alium  malkt  nee  Maro  nee  Cicero. 

Epigr.  49.  lib.  xi. 
Of  TuUy's  feat  my  Silius  is  polTefs'd, 
And  his  the  tomb  where  Virgil's  allies  reft. 
Could  thofe  great  (liades  return  to  choofe  their  heir, 
The  prefent  ov/ner  ihcy  would  both  prefer. 

In  thefe  retirements  he  applied  himfelf  to  poetry:  led 
rot  fo  mucli  bv  any  creat  force  of  genius,  which  would 
teitaiidy  not  have  fuflered  him  to  ftay  till  life  was  in 
the  wane  and  his  imaginatim  growing  cold,  as  by  his 
exceedintr  great  love  of  Vhgil,  to  whole  memory  he 
paid  the'hi'gheft  veneration.  He  has  imitated  him  in 
his  po:m  ;  and  though  he  falls  infinitely  fhortof  him, 
yet  he  has  difcovered  a  great  and  univerfal  genius, 
\»!iich  woiiUl  have  enabled  him  to  fucceed  in  fume  de- 
gree in  whatever  he  undertook. 

Having  been  for  fome  time  afllifled  with  an  im- 
pofthunie^  which  was  deenr.cd  incuiablc,  he  grew  weary 
of  life,  to  which,  in  the  language  of  Pliny,  he  put  an 
end  with  determined  courage. 

There  h  ive  been  many  ed  tions  of  Silius  Italicus.    A 


For  fcveial  centuries  the  Perfians  fupplied  the   Ro- j,      V 
man  empire  with  the  filks  of  China.     Caravans  tra-  from  Ch 
verfed  the  whole  latitude  of  Afia,  in  243  days,  from  hy  the  P 
the  Chinefe  ocean  to  the  fea-coaft  of  Syria,  carrying  fi™-^  till  1 
this  commodity.     Sometimes  it  was  conveyed  to  the"!"^'°'J 
ports  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar,  and  thence  tranfported  ''""^"• 
by   fea  to  the  Perfian  Gulph.     The  Perfians,  with  the 
iifual  rapacity  <  f  monopohfts,  raifed  the  price  of  filk  to  Robertfo 
fucli  an  exhoi  bitant  height,  that  Jullinian,  eager  notonly  I^''<l'"''t 
to  obtain  a  full  and  ceiiainfupply  of  a  commodity  which  """'"■"' 
was  becume  of  indifpenf.ible  ule,  but  felicitous  to  deliver 
the  commerce   of  his  fubjecis  from  the  exactions  of  his 
enemies,  endeavoured   by  means  of  his  ally,  tlie  Chrif- 
tian  monarch  of  Abyflinia,  to  wrefl  fome   portion  of 
the  filk  trade  from  the  Perfians.     In  this   attempt  he 
failed  ;  but  when  he  leall  expe<fled  it,  he,  by  an  unfore- 
feen  event,  attained,  in  fome  meafure,  the  objeft  which 
he  had  in  view.     Two  Perfian  monks  having  been  err- 
ployed  as  millionarics  in  fome  of  the  Chrillian  churclies,  ,      •' 
Vihich  were  eilablilhed  (as  we  are  inf<  rmed  by  Cofmas)  :"".    7°' 
in  diherent  parts  01  India,  had  penetrated  into  the  coun-  imoEur 
try  of  the  Seres,  or  China.     There   they   obferved   the  by  two 
labours  of  the  filk  worm,  and  became  acquainted  with  monk.!, 
all  the  arts  of  man  in  working  up   its  produ«5lions  into 
fuch  a  variety  of  elegant  fabricj.     The  profpefl  of  gain. 


neat  and  correft  one  was  pnb'.iihcd  at  Lcipfic  in  i6y6,  in    or  perhaps  an  indignant  zeal,  excited  by  feeing  this  lu- 
8vo    with  fliort  and  ufeful  notes  by  Cellatius  :  but  the    crative  branch  of  commerce  engiofkd  by  unbelieving 
'  nations, 
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n-»tiors,  prompted  them  to  repair  to  ConO^ntinaple. 
'  There  lliejr  expUined  to  the  cn)pcror  the  oiij;iii  ol  liik, 
as  uxll  as  the  various  irmdei  ot  preparing  and  mimufac- 
turing  it,  niyfleries  hitherto  uiilciiown,  or  vety  iiiijier- 
h-illy  un.ierllood  in  Europe  ;  and  enccurai^ed  by  his 
libei;il  promilcs,  they  undcTtoolj  to  bring  to  ilic  capital 
a  ftifficicnt  number  ot'  tliofc  wonderful  inleili,  to  wboli: 
labours  man  is  To  much  indebted.  'rhi:>  they  accoin- 
pliihed,  by  conreyinj;  the  cjjgs  oi'  the  filk  worm  in  a 
hi'llow  cane.  They  were  hatched  by  the  heat  of  a 
dunghill,  fed  with  the  leaves  of  a  wild  mulberry  tree, 
and  tlicy  multipliid  and  woil.ed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  thofe  climates  where  they  tirll  became  objciits  of  hu- 
inafi  attention  and  care.     Vail  numbers  of  thefc  iiifcL'^ts 


J 
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grey.  Thfy  i),en  put  two  Ihecis  tfgctl.cr,  and  rolDig 
them  clofe  tie  the  cnd«. 

'ihe  third  day,  towards  night,  the  (hcets  arc  unroll- 
ed  and  Uietched  on  a  line  mat,  when  ihe  eg-i  appear 
blacit.lh.  Tliey  then  roll  three  Ihcets  t-gu-ther,  and 
carry  them  into  a  pretty  warm  place,  Ih.hcrcd  fiom  the 
louth  wind.  "I'lic  ncit  day  the  people  taking  out  the 
rolls  and  opening  them,  tind  iliem  full  »f  worms  like 
Imall  black  4iit$. 

The  apartment  cJiofen  for  f.lk  worms  is  on  a  dry 
ground,  in  a  pure  air,  and  free  from  noife.  The  rooms 
are  fquare,  and  very  clofc,  for  the  f.ike  of  w.-irmth  ;  the 
door  laces  the  fomh,  and  is  covered  with  a  double 
mat,  to  keep  out  the  cold  ;  yet  there  Ihould  be  a  win- 


ilk. 


were  foon  reared  in  diffetcnt  patts  of  Greece,  patticu-    dow  on  every  lide.  that  when  it  is  thoucht  nccelurv  th 


l.irly  in  the  Peloponnefus.  Sicily  afterwards  uiidertouk 
to  breed  (ilk  worm>  with  equal  fiiccefi,  and  was  imitated, 
from  timet)  time,  ia  Icvcral  tovvn>  of  Italy.  In  ail 
ihcfe  places  cxtcniive  manufav.'lures  were  ellablilhcd  and 
carried  on  with  filk  of  d>  nicltic  prodiiitinn.  The  de- 
mand for  filk  from  the  e;ill  diminilhcd  of  courle,  the 
fulj,;<fls  of  the  Greek  emi>erors  were  no  linger  obliged 
to  have  recdurfe  to  the  Periians  for  a  fupply  of  il,  and 
a  conliderablc  change  took  place  in  the  nature  of  the 
coniniercial  iniercourfc  between  Europe  and  India. 

As  lilk  is  ijie  proJuflion  of  a  worm,  it  will  be  firfl 
necelfary  to  give  a  defer  iplion  of  its  nature  and  mode  of 
m.inufae'luring.      But  befire  we  give  any  account  ol  the 
nidll  approved  methods  of  m  inaging  liik  worms  in  En- 
rope,  it  will  be  proper  to  preicnt  a  lliort  dcfcnption  jif 
the  method  praifllfed  in  China,  the  orij;in.l  country  of 
the  (ilk   worm.        Thefe  are  two  :   they  either  permit 
them  to  remain  at  liberty   on  mulberry  trees,  or  keep 
them  in  rooms.  As  the  tinell  lilk  is  produced  by  worms 
c  nfined  in  rooms,  and  as  the  tirll  method  is  very  fini- 
ple    it  will  futiicc  to  defer  ibe  tiie  fccond. 
.  f        To  begin  with  the  eggs,  which  are  laid  on  large  fheets 
A  of  paper,  to  which  they  firmly  adhere.     The  (heets  are 
'     hung  up  on  a  beam  of  the  r«'Om,  with  the  eg^s  inward, 
and  the  windows  are  opened  in  the  front  to  admit  the 
wind  ;  but  no  hempen  ropes  mull  ever  c<'nie  near  the 
worms  or  their  egg<.     Alter  fonie  days  the  Iheets  are 
taken   down,  r-^lled  up  loofely  uiih  the  eggs    inward, 
and  then  hun .;  up  again,  during  the  funimer  and  autumn. 
At  the  end  of  December,  or  the  beginning  of  J.inuary, 
the  eggs  are  put  into  cold  water,  with  a  little  fait  dilfjU 
vcd  in  it.     Two  days  afer  they  t.-ske  them   out,  hang 
them  cp  again,  and  when  dry  roll  them  a  little  tighter, 
and  enclofe  each  rrparatcly,  Handing  on  one  end  in  an 
«srihcn  vtird.     Some  put  them  into  a  lye  made  cfmu'.- 
berry  tree  allies,  and  then  lay  ihcm  fome  moments  in 
fnow-watcr,  or  elfc  hang  them  tip  three  nights  on  a 
mulberry  tree  to  receive  the  Inow  or   rain,  \\    not   too 
violent.     The  time  sf  hatcliing  them  is  when  the  leaves 
of  the  mulberry  trees  begin  to  open,  for  they  are  haf- 
tencd  or  impeded  according  to  the  diiferent  degrees  of 
heat  or  cold  to  which  they  are  expfifed.     When   they 
.nre  ready  to  come  forth,  the  eggs  Iwell,  and  become  a 
little  pointed. 

The  third  day  before  they  ar;  hatched,  the  rolls  of 
pape--  are  taken  out  of  the  velfel,  Aretched  out,  and  hung 
up  With  their  backs  toward  the  fun,  lill  they  receive 
a  kindly  warmth  ;  and  then  being  r<  lied  up  clofe,  they 
are  fet  upright  in  a  veflcl  in  a  warm  place.  This  is  re- 
peated lire  neit  day,  and  the  egi^s  change  to  an  alh- 


air  may  have  a  Irce  paifagc.  In  opening  a  v.iiidow  l) 
let  in  a  rclielhing  breeze,  care  mull  be  taken  to  keep 
out  the  gnats  and  Hies.  The  room  muft  be  furniUi -d 
with  nine  or  ten  rows  rf  frame' 
above  the  other. 


about  nine  inches  one 
On  ihefe  ih:y  place  rulh  hurdles,  up- 
on which  the  worms  arc  fed  till  they  are  ready  to  fpin  ; 
and,  to  prclcrve  a  regular  heat,  (love  fires  are  placed  at 
tho  corners  of  the  room,  or  eliC  a  warming  pan  is  car- 
ried  up  and  down  it  ;  but  it  mull  not  hive  the  leall 
flame  or  (moke.  Cow  dung  dried  in  the  funis  ertcemej 
the  moft  proper  fuel. 

The  worms  eat  equally  day  and  night.  The  Chi- 
nefc  give  them  on  the  firll  day  forty-ciyht  meals  lh.it 
IS,  one  every  half  hour  ;  the  next  thirty  ;  and  third  diy 
they  have  (lill  Icfs.  As  cloudy  and  rainy  weather  takes 
away  their  Uomach,  jull  before  tlioir  repall  a  wifp  of 
very  dry  llraw,  the  flame  of  which  mull  be  all  alike,  is 
held  over  tlie  worms  to  free  them  from  the  cold  and 
moillure  that  benumbs  them,  or  elfo  the  blinds  are  ta- 
ken from  the  windows  to  let  in  the  dill  day-light. 

Ealing  fo  olten  haltens  their  growth,  on  which  the 
chiel  profit  of  the  filk  worm  depends.  It  they  come  to 
m,»turity  in  tj  cr  25  days,  a  Urj'.e  Iheet  of  paper  covc- 
cd  with  worms,  which  at  their  firft  coming  liom  the 
eggs  weigh  little  more  than  a  drachm,  wll  produce  zy 
ounces  of  filk  ;  but  if  ro-  till  2S  days  they  then  yield 
only  20  ounces  ;  and  if  ihcy  are  a  month  or  40  days  ia 
growing,  they  then  pmduce  but  ten. 

Tliey  are  kept  extremely  clean,  and  are  often  removed; 
and  when  they  are  pretty  well  grown,  the  worms  belong- 
ing to  one  hurdle  are  divided  into  ;hrae,  afterwards  they 
aie  placed  nn  fix,  and  foon  to  the  number  of  20  or  more  ; 
for  being  full  of  humours,  they  mull  be  kept  at  a  due 
diftancc  from  each  other.  The  critical  moment  for  re- 
moving them  is  when  tliey  arc  of  a  blight  yellow  ar.d 
ready  to  fpin  ;  ihcy  mult  be  fiirrounded  witli  mats  at  a 
fmall  dillance,  w  hich  mull  cover  the  top  of  the  place  to 
keep  oil  the  outward  air  ;  and  becaufe  they  love  to  woi  k 
in  the  dark.  However,  after  the  third  day's  labour, 
the  mats  are  taken  away  from  one  o'clock  lill  three,  but 
the  rays  ot  the  fun  mull  not  fhinc  upon  them.  They 
are  at  thi^  time  covciej  with  the  (hccts  of  paper  that 
Were  u(cd  on  the  hurdles. 

TJie  cocoons  are  completed  in  feven  days,  after  which 
the  worm  is  ni:tamoTphofed  into  a  chryfali-  ;  the  co- 
coons are  then  gathered,  and  laid  in  heaps,  having  firll 
fet  apart  thofe  defigned  for  propagation  upon  a  hurdle, 
in  a  cool  airy  place.  The  next  care  is  to  kill  the  moths 
in  thefc  cones  which  are  not  to  be  bored.  The  bell 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  till  large  earthen  veiTcls  wiih 

cones 
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aw.  conc5  in  layers  of  ten  pounds  each,  throwing  in  four  mates  it  may  be  fdid  to  live  fader,  and  fooner  to  attain  Silfc. 
*"^^''^~'  ounces  of  fait  with  tvery  layer,  and  covcnlig  it  with  maturity,  than  in  thofe  that  arc  colder.  Dr  Anderfon  '— "v-^ 
large  dry  leaves  like  thofe  of  tlic  water-lily,  and  clofcly  informs  us,  that  at  Madras  the  worm  undcrgoei  its 
flopping  the  mouth  of  the  veifels.  But  iu  laying  the  whole  evolutions  in  tlie  fpacc  of  22  days.  It  appears, 
cones  into  the  vellels,  tliey  feparale  the  long,  white,  and  however,  that  it  feeds  fully  as  many  days  in  India  as  in 
u;litteiing  ones,  which  yield  a  very  fine  lilk,  iVoni  thofe  Europe,  the  diflcrence  being  entirely  oecafioneJ  by 
tliat  are  tliick,  d.ii  k,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  ikin  of  an  lliortcning  the  period  of  iicknefi.  Tiie  longell  ficknels 
S         o.Tion,  \vhi;h  produce  a  coarfer  filk.  he  had  fccn  them  experience  there  did  not  exceed  two 

Dtfcriptitm      'flii  f,lt  worm  is  a  fpecies  of  caterpillar,  which,  like   days  ;  and  during  fummer  it  only  lalls  a  few  hours, 
and  hillniy  ^^jj  ^^j^g^j  ^f  jjjg  jr,nie    clafs,  undergoes  a  variety  of       NV'hen   the  worm    has    attained   its  full    growth,  it 
ofihcUlk    j.],^,,j,gj^  that,  to  perfons  who  are  not  acquainted  with   fearches  about  for  a  convenient  place  for  forming  its  co- 
objefls  of  this  kind,  will  appear  to  be  not  a  little  fur-   coon,  and  mounts  upon  any  branches  01  twigs  that  are 
priiin^.  PUt  'n  its  way  fer  that  purpofe.     After  about  two  days 

Ii  is  produced  from  a  yellowilh  coloured  egg,  about  fpent  in  this  manner,  it  fettles  in  its  place,  and  forms 
The  Boe,  the  fize  ot  a  fmall  pin  head,  which  has  been  laid  by  a  the  coeoon,  by  winding  the  filk  which  it  draws  from 
"° -"•  kind  of  grcyilh  coloured  moth,  which  the  vulgar  con-  its  bowels  round  itfelf  into  an  oblong  roundiih  ball. 

found  w'ith  the  buttcifiy.  During   this  operation  it  gradually  lofes  the  appjar- 

Thefe  eggs,  in  the  temperature  of  this  climate,  if  ance  of  a  worm  ;  its  length  is  much  contra<flcd,  and  its 
kept  beyond  the  reach  of  tlie  fire  and  fun  lliine,  may  be  thicknefs  augmented.  By  the  time  the  web  is  finilhed, 
prefervcd  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  and  fpiing  it  is  found  to  be  transformed  into  an  oblong  roundilh 
months  without  danger  of  hatching:  and  even  in  fum-  ball,  covered  with  a  fmooth  Hielly  flvin,  and  appears  to 
mer  they  may  eafily  be  prevented  from  hatching  if  they  be  perfedlly  dead.  In  this  ftate  of  exillencc  it  is  called 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place  ;  but  in  warmer  climates  it  is  an  aurelia.  Many  animals  in  this  ftate  may  be  often 
Icarcely  poffible  to  preferve  them  from  hatching,  even  feen  flicking  on  th.e  walls  of  outhoufes,  fomewhat  re- 
lor  a  few  days,  or  from  drying  fo  much  as  to  deftroy   fenibling  a  fmall  bean. 

them.  Hence  it  is  eafy  in  this  country  to  keep  the  In  this  ftate  it  remains  for  feveral  days  entirely  mo- 
eggs  till  the  food  on  which  the  worm  is  to  feed  be  tionlefs  in  the  heart  of  the  cocoon,  after  which  it  burfts 
ready  for  that  purpofe.  ^Vhen  tliis  food  is  in  perfec-  like  an  eeg  hatching,  and  from  that  comes  forth  a 
tlon,  the  eggs  need  only  be  expofed  to  the  fun  for  a  day  heavy  dull  looking  moth  with  wings  ;  but  thefe  wings 
or  two,  when  they  will  be  hatched  with  great  facility.  it  never  ufes  for  flying  ;  it  only  crawls  llowly  about  in 
When  the  animal  is  firft  protruded  from  the  egg,  it  the  place  it  has  been  hatched.  This  creature  forces  its 
is  a  fmall  black  worm,  which  is  active,  and  naturally  af-  way  through  the  filk  covering  which  the  worm  had 
cends  to  the  top  of  the  heap  in  fearch  of  food.  At  this  woven,  goes  immediately  in  qaell  of  its  mate,  after 
ftage  of  his  growth  the  filk  worm  requires  to  be  fed  which  the  female  lays  her  eggs  ;  and  both  male  and  fe- 
vith  the  youngeft  and  moft  tender  leaves.  On  thefe  male,  without  tailing  food  in  this  Ibge  of  their  exift- 
leaves  if  good,  he  will  feed  very  freely  for  about  eight  ence,  die  in  a  very  fliort  time. 

days,  during  which  period  he  increafes  in  fize  to  about  The  (ilk  worm,  when  at  its  full  fize.  Is  from  an 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  He  is  then  attacked  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
with  his  firft  ficknefs,  which  conlifts  in  a  kind  of  le-  about  half  an  inch  in  circumference.  He  is  either  of  a 
thargic  ileep  for  about  three  days  continuance  ;  during  milk  or  pearl  colour,  or  bl.ickilh  ;  thefe  laft  are  elleem- 
■which  time  he  refufes  to  cat,  and  changes  his  flcin,  pre-  ed  the  bell.  His  body  is  divided  into  feven  rings,  to 
ferving  the  fame  bulk.  This  fleep  being  over,  he  begins  each  of  which  are  joined  two  very  fhort  feet.  He  has 
to  ear  again,  during  five  days,  at  which  term  he  is  a  fmall  point  like  a  thorn  exaiSly  above  the  anus.  The 
"rown  to  the  fize  of  full  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  after  fubftance  which  forms  the  filk  is  in  his  ftomach,  which 
which  follows  a  fecond  ficknefs  in  every  refpeft  like  is  very  long,  wound  up,  as  it  were,  upon  two  fpindles, 
tlie  former.  as  fome  fay,  and  fiirrounded  v/ith  a  gum,  commonly  yel- 

Hc  then  feeds  for  other  five  days  ;  during  wliich  time   lowifh,  fometimes  white,  but  feldom  greenilh.       When 
he  will  have  increafed  to  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch   the  worm  fpins  his  cocoon,  he  winds  off  a  thread  from 
in  length,  when  he  is  attacked  with  his  third  ficknefs.   each  of   his    fpindles,  and  joins  them  afterwards    by 
This  being  over,  he  begins  to  eat  again,  and  crintinues  means  of  two  hooks  which  are  placed  in  his  mouth,  fo 
to  do  fo  for  five  days  more,  when  he  is  attacked  by  his   that  the  cocoon  is  lormed  of  a  double  thread.     Having 
fourth  ficknefs,  at  which  time  he  is  arrived  at  his  full  opened  a  filk  worm,  you  may  take  out   the    fpindles, 
growth.     When  he  recovers  this  ficknefs,  he  feeds  once  which  are  folded  up  in  three  plaits,  and,  on  ftretching 
more  during  five  days  with  a  moft  voracious  appetite  ;   them  out,  and  drawing  each  extremity, you  may  extend 
after  which  he  difdains  his  food,  becomes  traniparent,   them  to  near  two  ells  in  length.     If  you  thenfcrape  the 
a  little  on  the  yellowilh  caft,  and  leaves  his  filky  traces   thread  fo  ftretched  out  with  your  nail,  you  fcrape  off 
on  the  leaves  where  he  pafles.     I'hefe  figns  denote  that  the  gum,  which  is  very  like  bees  wax,  and  peitbrms 
he  is  ready  to  begin  his  c"  coon,  and  will  eat  no  more,      the  lame  office  to  the  filk  it  covers  as  gold  leaf  does  to 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  whole  duration  of  the  life  the  ingot  of  filver  it  furrounds,  when  drawn  out  by  the 
of  the  w'orm,  in  this  ftate  of  its  exiftence,  in  our  climate,   wire  drawer.     This  thread,  which  is  extremely  ftrong 
is  ufually  about  46  days;   28  of  wliich  days  he  takes    and  even,  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  middling  pin.         Particul- 
food,  and  rema'us  in  his  fick  or  torpid  ftate   i8  ;  but  it        Ot  lilk  woims,  as  of  moft  other  animals,  there  is  a  attcntior, 
is  to  be  cbferved,  that  during  warm  v/eather  the  periods   confiderable  variety  of  breeds,  fome  of  which  are  much  ought  to 
of  ficknefs  are  fhortened,  and  in  cold  weather  lengthen-   more  hardy,  and  poflefs  qualities  confiderably  different  I'uidtot 
cd,  above  the  terms  here  fpecified.     In  very  hot  cli;  from  others.     This  is  a  particular  of  much  importance  ji^J^'^'*  ° 


to 
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SUt-  to  lij  aJvcitcJ  to  at  the  time  of  tjphiiiinj;  to  breed 
'^'"^^  ihefe  creatures  in  any  place  ;  for  it  will  ni.ikc  a  great 
d  (Fireiice  in  ih;  profit  <in  the  whole  to  the  iindirtjkir 
iflierejis  agoodor;*  b^iJfort  (a).  Thi*  is  a  Jip.iitrrent 
ill  refpcifl  to  the  economy  of  unim-als  lli4t  has  been  in 
evei  y  cafe  much  lefs  ad  verted  to  thiin  it  dcleryes  ;  and  in 
p.iriicular  with  regard  to  the  lillc  worm  it  has  been  al- 
inoll  entirely  overlo-.lced.  A  few  e3r:sof  the  filk  worm 
can  be  eafily  tranfportcd  by  port  in  a  letter  from  any 
pirt  of  Europe  to  a'.ioliier,  cPpecially  during  llie  winter 
feafon.  It  would  therefore  be  an  eafy  niattcr  f  r  any 
p.itriotic  liicictf,  futli  as  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Lon- 
don, to  oht  lin  a  fpccinien  of  the  eg;^*  from  evtry  coun- 
try in  whirii  fil'<  is  now  rcirej,  to  put  thcfe  under  the 
care  t>f  a  perlun  who  could  be  depended  upon,  an  1  who 
underilood  the  m.u»a!»ement  of  them,  w  ti  order*  to 
keep  cich  kind  dillinifk  from  another,  and  adveit  to  every 
particular  that  occurred  in  their  minigement,  (o  as  to 
make  a  f^ir  e;limate  of  their  nfiicftivc  mciiis.  D/  tljeie 
means  the  bcft  mi^ht  be  f.lviVeJ,  and  ihofe  of  inferior 
value  rrjrcled.  Forty  or  (ifty  of  each  fort  might  be 
enouf;h  tor  the  experiment  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  repeat- 
ed feveral  titties  before  conclul'ions  could  be  drawn  from 
it  that  might  be  altogether  relied  upon  ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  a  variation  of  circumdances  will  make  a 
clian^e  in  the  refult ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  fame  particular  would  ifCeft  ilirfe  (f  one  breed  ex- 
aflly  in  the  fame  manner  ai  it  would  do  ihofe  of  a  dif- 
feienl  breed.  One  may  be  more  hardy  with  regard  to 
cold,  another  m  re  delicate  in  refpcifl  to  food,  and  fo 
on.  It  is  experience  alone  that  can  afcertain  the  cir- 
.  cumdanccs  here  inquired  for. 
!  mi-  From    the    abo/emcntioned    particulars,  it    is    evi- 

enunt    dent,  that  the  management  of  filk  worms  mufl  be  very 
"'  different  in  hot  climates  irom  what  is  required  in  thofe 

™         that  arc  colder.     At  Madra",  it  appears  from  Dr  An- 
dtrfon's  experiments  that  it  is  very  ditlicult  to  prevent 
It  the  egg*  from  hatcliing  for  a  very  few  days,  fo  that 
»*«c«;     many  generations  of  them  muft  bi  propagated   in  one 
year.     "  In  thii  hottell  feafon,"  fijs  he,   in  a  letter  to 
Sir   Jifeph   Banks,  dated  July  6.    1791,  "  the  Ih.rteft 
time  I  have  been  able  to  remark  for  the  whole  evolu- 
tions of  the   filk  worm  is  40  days;  that  is  to  fay,  fix 
days   an  egg,  12   a.  worm,  11   a  grub  in  the  cocoon, 
and  one  a  moth  or  butterfly."     F'ortunately,  where  the 
climate  forces  forward  their  produflion  fo  rapidly,  na- 
ture hath  been  equally  provident  of  fjod  for  their  fub- 
lidcnce  ;  for  in  tliefe  regions  the  mulberry  continues  to 
8         grow  and  pulh  out  leaves  t'lroughout  tht:  whole  year. 
0147  be      Though  the  lilk  worm  be  a  native  of  China,  there 
ly  rear-  jj  no  doubt  but  it    might    cafily  be  propagated   per- 
ji  tern-   jjjpj  ji^  jj,j,(^  parts  of  the  temperate  zones.     The  eggs 
I"  Vol.  XVII. 
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of  t!:i<  infecl,  indeed,  tcqaire  a  crr.fiJerublc  Jtgrce  of  ^  J"^- 
w-armih  to  hatcli  ihcm,  but  th-y  cai  alfo  mduic  a  fc-  *^"»'''*^ 
vere  froft.  No  lefs  tl.an  54CO  lbs  of  f;Ik  «a.  laifcj  ih 
1789  in  the  cold,  fandy  tcrntdries  of  rrulFia.  In  iLc 
province  of  Pekin,  in  CI  ira,  where  great  quantities  <■{ 
f.lk  are  fabricated,  the  winter  is  much  colder  than  even 
in  Scotland.  Fr  )m  the  informatiin  of  f  >me  RufTi-itis 
who  were  fent  thither  to  learn  the  Chiiiefo  language,  WC 
find  that  Re.sumur's  thermometer  was  ol  ftrvcdfu.m  10 
to  ty,  and  even  20  dcgiees  below  the  free^iag  pi  ir.t. 
Kor  is  it  difficult  to  rctr  the  fi.od  of  the  filk  worm  in  B.-e.  !!• 
a  tcmpeiate  clime.  The  mnlbcriy-tice  isa  hard)  vegc-  ^i<>- 
table,  which  bears,  without  ir.jurv,  the  winters  of  Swetier, 
and  even  of  Sibetia.  Of  the  fcven  fpeciciof  ih.c  mulber- 
ry (fee  Mo»us)  ciiume:ated  by  Liuixus,  four  of  iliefe 
(viz.  the  wiiitc,  icd,  black,  and  Tartaiian),  tliere  ii> 
every  reafoli  10  believe  could  be  reaicd  both  in  Britain 
and  Ireland.  'Ilie  a-^V.- grosrs  in  Sweden;  ilic  nj  is 
abundant  round  Quebec  ;  the  Hjci  delights  in  blea\. 
fiiuations,  expofed  to  wind  on  the  fea  ih^ie;  and  the 
Tirtaiian  mulberry  is  rep:efented  as  growing  in  the 
chilly  regions  cf  S'beria.  5, 

As  to  the  fuperior  qualities  of  the  different  fpecic  ,  Whether 
probably  tl:ete  is  very  little  to  be  pointed  out  amor.gil  *'':fr«'e» 
the  four  juft  mentioned  with  rei'ard  to  r.outifhment,  tx-  ''  ■j'""'"-' 
cept  what  may  be  drawn  from'the  following  faft  :  that  [Jp^'nor  tl 
if  the  firft  three  are  laid  down   t<  gether,  the  fillc  worm  uihov 
will  tirit  eat  the  white,  tlien  the  red,  and  next  the  black, 
in  the  order  of  the  tenderncfs  cf  the  leaves.     The  Tar- 
tarian fecms  to  hold  as  high  a  place  in  its  tfteem  ai>  ci- 
ther the  red  or  black  ;  but  all  mull  yield  to   the  wh.ie, 
which  feems  to  be  iti  natural  food. 

In  C.-ilabria  the  red  mulberry  is  ufed  ;  in  Valencia 
the  white;  and  in  Granada,  where  excellent  filk  is  pro- 
duced, the  mulberries  are  all  black.  The  white  fccms 
to  prcfper  very  well  in  a  moil!  (liff  foil  :  the  black  .x^rcei 
well  with  a  dry,  fandy.or  gravelly  foil ;  and  the  while 
is  m"fl  luxuriant  in  a  moid  rich  Irani.  10 

Itmayjuflly  be  alfertcd,  that   Britain  pofTcfles  fome  Prltiiiipof- 
advanta;;es  in  the  raifing  of  raw  filk  which  arc  not  en-  f<^'''«'» fomt 
joyed    by    warmer    countiies.     Even  in  the  fouih  of  *>^''»""K°« 
I- ranee,  Mr  Anhur   i  oung  informs  us,  the  mulberry  „j.oumric. 
leaves  arc  often  nipped  by  froft  in  the  bud  ;  but  this  is  forraitinj 
fcarcely  ever  the  cafe  in  Britain.     It  is  well  ki  own  that  f'llt! 
thunder  and  lightning  are  hurtful  to    the   filk  worm. 
Now  that  climate  can  boaft  that  it  is  alDii.ll  wholly  ex. 
cmpted  from  thofe  dreadlul  llorms  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning which  prevail  fo  iTiUch  in  hot  climates.     Nature 
has  then  furr.ifhed  us  with  every  thing  requifite  for  the 
filk  manufatflurc  ;  it  remains  only  for  us  to  improve  the 
advantages  which  we  polfefs.     Let  mulberry  trees  be 
planted  by  propiietors  of  lands,  and  let  a  few  perfons 
3  P  rf 


(a)  A»  the  foccefs  of  the  filk  manufafltire  muft  depend  on  the  breed  of  worms,  it  it  of  groat  confequence 
to  bring  them  from  thofe  courtiies  where  they  are  reckoned  befl. 

Mr  Andrew  Wrij.',ht,  an  ingenious  filk  manufaflurerof  Paifley,  has  given  the  following  direflions  for  conveying 
the  eggs  of  tlie  filk  worm  from  dillant  countries  by  fea  :  As  foon  as  the  moth  has  laid  her  eggs,  dry  them  im- 
mediately, and  put  them  into  glafs  viaU  ;  feal  them  fo  chife  that  damp  air  or  water  will  not  penetrate  into  tliem. 
Put  thcfe  phiaU  that  contain  the  eggs  into  earthen  pots  filled  with  cold  water  ;  and  as  often  as  the  water  hecomei 
warm  renew  it.  Place  the  eaitlieii  velftls  in  the  coldeft  place  of  the  flip,  and  let  them  remain  until  the  end  i  i 
the  voyage.  It  mull  be  obfervcd,  that  the  Ihip  chofen  for  this  purpofc  ought  to  be  one  lliat  would  anive  in  Bri- 
tain in  the  months  of  June  or  July. 
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SP.k.  of  fiiill  and  attention  devote  their  time  to  tlie  railing  ot 
-'^""'"*^  filk  worms.  This  is  an  employment  that  will  Mt  ni- 
terlcrc  wiih  any  m.4niifaclv.re  already  efl.ibliftied  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  wovilJ  afford  a  rcfpea.ible,  a  lucrativ?,  and 
agreeable  employment  to  ladie?,  or  to  females  in  gene- 
liil,  who  have  at  prefent  too  few  profeflions  to  which 
they  can  apply.  The  fociety  inllitutcd  at  London"  tor 
the  encourag'emer.t  of  arts,  nianiifa.5liires,  and  com- 
merce, much  to  their  homiur,  have  offered  picm'iun,s 
to  lliofe  who  ll.all  plant  a  certain  nuiiiber  of  mulberry 
trees. 

The  following  method  of  raifm?  mulberry  trees  from 
feed  is  praciifed  in  the  fouth  c\'  France,  and  has  been 
inuiucTj-  repeated  with  fuccefs  in  the  Eall  Indies  by  Dr  Andcr- 
trccsiii  the  fon  of  Madias.  "  Take  the  ripe  beiries  of  the  mulber- 
fo'jthof  ry  when  it  is  fii'.l  ofjaice  and  of  feeds.  Next  take  a 
France.  ^o^g],  jjojfj  i,;iir  Vne  cr  rope,  fiich  as  wo  dry  linen  on, 
I.cttfrsou  and  with  a  good  handiul  of  ripe  mulberries  run  your 
thcCulaire  jjjjjjj  along  the  line  biuifing  the  berries  and  maihlnj; 
"n'th^'""'  ''^'^"^  ^^  much  as  pofiible  as  your  hand  runs  along,  fo 
c"oaft*of  tlii't  the  pulp  and  feeds  of  the  berries  may  adhere  in 
Coroman-  great  abundance  to  the  rope  or  hair  line.  Next  dig  a 
dJ-  trench  in  the  ground  where  you  wllh  to  plant  them, 

much,  hke  what  is  praflifed  in  kitchen  gardens  in  Eng- 
land for  crops  of  v.'.iioui  kinds.  Next  cut  the  rope  or 
hair  line  into  lengths  according  to  the  length  of  the 
trench  you  think  "lit  to  make,  and  plunge  the  line  full 
of  :n:ahtd  berries  into  the  trench,  and  then  cover  it  over 
well  with  earth,  always  remembering  afterv/ards  to  wa- 
ter it  well,  which  is  eflential  to  fticctls.  The  feeds 
of  the  berries  thus  fown  will  grow,  and  foon  llioot  out 
yuung  fuckers,  which  will  bear  young  leaves,  which  aie 
ilie  beft  food  for  the  filk  worm. 

"  The  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  young  leaves 
may  by  this  means  be  produced  is  evident,  for  as  many 
rows  of  trenches  may  thus  be  filled  as  can  be  wiflied  ; 
and  it  can  never  be  neceilary  to  have  mulberry  trees 
hivih  r  than  our  rafpberries,  currants,  or  goofeberry 
builur.  Whenever  they  get  beyond  that,  they  lofe 
their  value  ;  and  if  thefe  trenches  fucceed,  you  may 
have  a  fupply  coming  frelh  up  day  alter  day,  or  any 
quantity  you  pleafe."  Thus  abundance  of  thefe  trees 
might  be  reared.  But  as  mulberry  trees  are  not  yet  found 
in  abundance  in  Britain  it  were  to  be  wilhed  that 
fome  other  food  could  be  fubllituted  in  their  place  :  at- 
tempts have  accordingly  been  made  by  thofe  who  have 
reared  filk  w\.rm=,  and  it  has  been  found  pofllble  to 
fupport  the  filk  worm  upon  lettuce  (b). 
BceN°7o.  iMlfs  Henrietta  Rhodes,  a  lady  who  has  made  fome 
'li  fuccefsful  experiments  on  raifing  filk  v/ormsin  England 
Mifs  Lad  found  that  the  filk  worm  could  with  fafety  be  kept 

Rhodes  fed  ^^  lettuce  for  fome  time.  This  is  pretty  generally 
fi'.k  worms  ]^j,q^^,„  t-y  ladies  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this 
for  fomr  fubjeft  ;  but  flie  found  that  in  general  they  couid  not 
vimc'  with  fafety  be  kept  upon  that  food  above  three  weeks. 

If  longer  fed  upon  that  plant,  the  worins  for  the  mod 
part  die  without  (pinning  a  web  at  all.  She  found, 
liowever,  that  they  did  not  always  die,  but  that  in  fome 
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cafes  they  produced  very  good  cocoon?,  even  wlun  fed  Siilc. 
entirely  on  Icitncc.  Slie  therefore  with  rcalbn  liifp. d-  >— ^'~" 
ed  thai  the  death  of  the  animal  mull  be  occafioncd  by 
fome  ext;ancoiis  circuniRancc,  and  not  from  the  p<  i- 
fonous  cjuality  of  the  Ibod  iifclf;  tlie  circiimftance  Ihe 
fufpeiflcd,  from  fome  incidental  obfirvations,  was  the 
coldnefs  of  that  food  ;  and  therefore  fhcthcHight  it  was 
not  inipolljble,  but  if  they  were  kept  in  a  very  warm 
place,  while  fed  on  lettuce,  ihey  might  attain,  in  all 
cales,a  due  peril. ftion.  15 

General  Mordatmt  having  been  informed  of  this  con-  General 
jefture,  refolved  to  try   the  experiment.     He  got  fome  Mordaur 
filk  worms  eggs,  had  them  hatched  la  his  hot-houfe,  and  I     ")°/\ 
caufed  them  u>  be  all  fed  upon  lettuce  and  nothing  elle. 
They  profpcred  as  well  as  any  worms  could  do,  iew  or 
none  ot  them  died  ;  and  they  aiforded  as  fine  cocoons 
as  if  they  had  been  fed  upon  mulberry  leaves.     As  far 
as  one  experiment  can  go,  this  aifords  a  very  exhilara- 
ting profpeift  in  many  jioints  of  view.     If  one  kind  of 
food  has  been  noxious,  merely  on  account  of  an  impro- 
per temperature,  others  may  be  found  which  have  been 
hurtt'ulonly  from  a  fimilar  caufe  ;  ib  that  it  ia  not  im- 
poffible  but  we  may  at  lall  find  that  this  delicate  crea- 
ture may  be  fupported  by  a  vaiiety  of  kinds  of  food. 
Few,  however,  could  be  more  eafily  obtained  than  let- 
tuce ;  and  this  plant,  when  cabbaged  (the  cofs,  or  ice 
lettuce  efpecially,  would  polTefs  ore  quality   that    the 
mulberry  leaf  never  can  polfefs,  Ircm  the  v/ant  of  which 
many  millions  ot  worms  die  in   thofe  countries  where 
filk  is   now  reared;  for  it  is  obferved,  that  when  the 
leaves  are  gathered  wet,  it  is  fcarcely  pofiible  to  pre- 
ferve  the  worms  alive  for  any  length  of  time  ;   fo  that 
during  a  continuance  of  rainy  weather  many  of  them 
are  unavoidably  cut  off;  but  a  lettuce,  when  cabbaged, 
refills  moillure.     If    gathered,  even  during  rain,  the 
heart  of  it  is  dry  ;  fo  that  if  the  outer  leaves  be  thrown 
alide  at  that  tim?,  the  worms  would  be  continued  in 
perfeifl  health.     The  expence,  too,  of  cultivating  and 
gathering  lettuce,  would  be  fo  much  lefs  than  that  of 
gathering  mulberry  leaves,  as  to  occafion  a  faving  that 
would  be  mucli  more  than  fufiicient  to  counterbalance 
the  expence  of  heating  the  confer\atory,  as  a  little  re- 
fleftion  will  fliov.'. 

But  the  great  point  to  be  now  afoertained  is,  whe- 
ther it  is  a  tail  that  worms  fed  on  lettuce,  if  kept  in  a 
due  temperature,  will  continue  in  goad  health,  in  gene- 
ral, till  they  iTiall  have  perfected  their  cocoon  i'  One 
experiment  is  too  little  to  eltablilh  this  faifl  with  perfeifl 
certainty.  It  would  therefore  be  neceilary  that  more 
experiments  (hould  be  made  on  this  fiibjift.  j 

It  is  faid  that  Dr  Lodovico  Bellardi,  a  learned  andsjlkwo 
ingenious  botanill  of  Turin,  has,  after  a  number  of  ex- faid  to  I 
peiiments,  difcovered  a  new  mct'.iod  of    feeding    filk  ft-d end 
v/orms,  when  they  are  hatched  bei'ore    the  mulberry*^""'" 
trees  have  produced  leaves,  or  wlien  it  happens  that  "^^ 
tha  froft  deltr.^ys  the  tender  branches.     This  new  me- 
thod co;:fifts  in  giving  the  worms  dried  leaves  of  the 
mtilberry-trce.      One  would  think  that  this  dry  nourifii- 

meut 


(b)  It  is  not  improbable,  fays  Dr  Anderfen,  to  whofe  valuable  work  entitled  the  Bee,  we  have  been  mucIi 
indebted  in  the  drawing  up  of  this  article,  that  other  kinds  of  food  may  be  found  which  will  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe.  The  chlcoriujn  intybus  and  ccmmun  endive  might  be  tried,  as  they  have  the  fame  laflefcent  quality 
■with  the  lettuce. 
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Kilk.       mcnt  wculd  not  bf  much  rdillied  by  thefc  iiu'ecls ;  bat 
•''^'^^  repeated  experiments  nude  by  our  auilior,  '    t 

ihoy  pret'cr  it  to  any  other,  and  eat  it  wiili  i  .t 

avidity.  The  rnulbeiry  leaves  mull  be  j;.itl;cicd  .4jii..t 
the  cud  ol  auCunin,  bclorc  llic  irulls  coiiiinciKC,  \n  Jry 
wc.ither,  and  at  limes  wlioii  tlic  Iieal  i>  i;ie.itcll.  Ti.ty 
niiill  be  dried  ailcrwards  in  tiic  lUn,  by  ijnoadin;}  llieui 
upon  large  cloths,  and  I;i.d  up  in  a  dry  place  at'icr  they 
have  been  reduced  to  powder.  Whtn  ii  i:i  necelfary  to 
give  this  powder  to  the  worHis,  it  Ihould  be  gently  m<  i- 
llcned  wiiii  a  little  water,  and  u  thin  coat  ot  it  mult  be 
pl.iced  arouD  J  the  young  worms,  which  will  immediate- 
ly begin  to  feed  upon  it. 

VVc  have  mentioned  all  th:  diHerent  kinds  of  food, 
vhii'h,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  lave  been  tried  with 
'"^  aiiy  luccel's  t"  nnurilh  the  lilk  worm;  not,  however, 
'^     with  gre.i'  •,  but  as  exf  erirr.cnti  which  it  niij^l.t 

.,.      be  worth  \  inUy  lo  comider  and  pcrii.m.   \\'c 

muA  not  omit  to  mcniion  that  unc  pel  Ion,  v. 
niueli  experience  in  the  mjuagin;;  ot  lilk  \^<■l 
us,  that  the  tiU  produced  tmnt  any  other  looJ  th.iu 
mulberr}  leaves  is  of  an  inleiicr  quality,  and  that  the 
worms  are  ficlcly.  We  think,  however,  that  there  is 
real'cu  to  fufpcct  that  the  evi^criiDent  has  not  been  ikil- 
fully  performed  ;  and  thercf.ire,  before  every  oiher  I'ood 
eiccpi  mulbcriy  leaves  is  dilcarded,  the  experimeiit 
I  u  lit  to  be  pel  formed  with  nioie  atieuiion  and  caie. 
\\  e  know  that  many  animals  in  a  domeltie  lluCe  can  hvc 
upon  food  very  dideicnt  irom  lli.it  which  fupporied 
tlK-m  when  running  wdd  in  the  fields.  Ceitaiu  ic  is, 
li'iwever,  that  every  ;ininul,  in  its  ll.tle  of  natuie,  par- 
takes (.fa  food  peculiar  to  itfclf,  whitli  is  rejeci.'d  by 
oliicr  ai.imals  as  if  it  were  ot  a  poifonous  (|uality  ;  and 
it  may  be  mentioned  .is  a  cuiious  faJl,  as  well  as  an  ad- 
mirable inft  ince  vl'  the  care  ol  that  i3eing  who  feeds 
the  fowls  ot  heaven,  that  notwithilanding  the  nunibcr- 
Icu  infects  that  prey  upon  animaK  and  vegetable?,  tlie 
mulberry  tree  is  left  untouched  by  tliem  all,  as  xl\i  ex- 
clufive  property  of  llic  lilk  worm,  the  chief  of  the  infect 
tribe,  which  toils  and  fpips  for  the  ufe  of  man. 

Having  now  confidered  llie  food  proper  for  the  filk 
worm,  we  Ihall  next  confider  what  fituation  is  moll  fa- 
vourable to  them.  In  the  opinion  of  fomc  peri'ons 
in  Britain  who  have  been  in  the  praiflice  of  re.iring 
filk  worms,  tiiey  ouL,ln  alwa\s  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  place, 
well  Ihcllered,  and  podcifing  a  conlid;rablc  devjrec  cf 
warmth,  and  wliich  is  not  eip<)fcd  to  fudden  tranlitions 
from  heat  to  cold.  If  the  wcatlicr  be  too  cold,  a  fmidl 
lire  mull  be  made  :  this  is  of  mod  importance  when  the 
worms  are  ready  for  fpinning.  A  fouihern  cxpofure 
is  therefore  prcf;r.tble.  Some  think  li;;ht  is  of  great 
utility  to  lilk  worms,  others  think  that  they  thrive  bet- 
ter in  tlie  d.irk.  As  to  what  apartments  arc  bell  ac- 
commod.ited  for  promoting  the  health  of  filk  worms, 
and  mod  convenient  foi  tiiofe  who  have  the  care  of  them, 
they  may  be  vaiious  according  to  the  extent  of  the  m.i- 
nufafiure  or  the  wealth  of  the  proprietors.  Tj  Ik  worms 
may  be  kept  in  boxes  or  in  Ihclvcs.  When  fhelvc>  .ire  lo 
be  ufed,they  may  be  crnllrutled  in  the  follawinj  man- 
ner: The  ihclvcs  may  be  of  w.ckcr,  ranged  at  the  diltancc 
of  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  ti^ed  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  :  their  breadth  ought  to  be  fuch,  th.it  any  peifon 
can  ealily  reach  to  the  mtddle  from  cither  fide.  I1u$ 
is  perhaps  the  fimplell  and  cheapcd  apparatus  for  rear- 
ing lilk  worms ;  bur  there  is   another  apparatus  wl  ich 
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may  be  reccmmcnded  to  thofe  wLo  nr«  anioM'  to  unite       W'l- 
fomc  degree  nf  elegance  with  c  ;'pa-  '"*''^^"' 

rat'is   ii   the   iiivci'.ion  nf  tlie    .  :;e  <.f 

1  1  wlia,  greatly  10  liis  hcnoir , 

h  •  ,  :ch,   in  o:dcr  to  finJ  f'Ut  the 

w-uy  lor  promt,  ling  liie  culture  of  filk  among  the  poor. 
This  apparatus,  with  the  defcription  of  i-.,  we  have 
borrowed  from  that  v.-iluable  and  patriotic  work,  the 
Tr.mfa^^ions  of  the  Society  f  r  encouraging  Aitf,  M.i- 
nufactures,  and  Commerce,  Vtl,  VII.  p.  148.  The  ap-  ,%t 
paratus  conlil'lsof  a  wooden  frame  four  feet  two  inches 
high,  each  fide  16  inches  and  a  half  wide,  divided  int<. 
eight  paititions  by  fmall  pieces  of  wood  which  i.  r 
gioovci,  into  whicli  liie  llides  run,  and  .ire  tlius  t 
tliruli  inuior  drav^n  out  of  the  iramc.  The  iijjpcr  lliJc 
(a)  i.i  tlie  mcd.l  lent  to  the  focicty  by  Mr  Swayne  is  of 
pap:r  only,  and  deiigued  to  receive  the  worms  as  focn  p."; 
!;:i;.i;-d  ;  the  two  next  (^<')  arc  of  catgut,  the  thread, 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  diilant  front  each  other  : 
te  lor  the  infe(fts  when  a  little  advanced  in  t'rit : 
llitf  live  lower  ones,  matktd  c,  c,  c,  c,  e,  are  of  wicker 
w  01  k  ;  but,  as  Mr  Swayne  afterwards  found,  neuing  may 
be  lubiiituied  witJi  advantage  inllc-.id  of  wicker  hot 
toms.  Under  each  of  thefc,  as  well  as  under  lliofe  i;f 
catgut,  ate  Ciders  made  of  paper,  to  prevent  ilie  dung  of 
the  .(orms  liom  falling  on  ihofc  fccdiii;^  bcLw  thcni.  ,x 

The  raanjj;enicnt    of  filk  worms  is  next  to  be  at-  I'roiit 
tended   to.     The    prcper  time    for  hatching  thtm  i; 'I'l  i«.t 
wlien  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  arc  full  grown,  cr  '"<''"'« 
ncaily  fo  ;  tlut   as  foon  as  thefc  infers  arc  capable  of  "  ''  ""'"* 
receiving  lood  they  may  obtain   it  in  abundance,     "fo 
actenij^t  to  hatch  them  iboncr  would  be  hurtful,  as  tlic 
weathtr  would  not   be  fufiiciently  warm.     Uflides,  a. 
leaves  are  necellaiy  to  the  life  of  a  vegetable,  if  the 
young  leaves  of  the  mulberry-irce  are  cropped  as  foou 
as  they  arc  unfolded,  the  tiee  will  be  fo  much  wcaktn- 
ed  as  to  be  incapable  of  producing  fo  many  leaves  as  ic 
would  otherwifc  have  d^nc  ;  and  if  this  pr.iflicc  be  fre- 
tjuently  repeated,  will  inevitably  bedulroyed.  ,, 

When  the  proper  feafon  is  arrived,  tlie  eggs  may  be  Kp-v  tiity 
hitched  ei'.her  by  the  l.eat  of  the  fun,  when  Tt  hap- 
to  be  llioag  ei.ough,  or  by  placing  tliem  in  a  1.:  . 
loom  moderately  heated  by  a  (tove  or  fire  ;  and  after  be- 
inj;  cxpcfcd  for  lix  or  fevcn  days  to  a  gentle  heat,  tl.c 
lilk  worm  ill'ues  ficm  the  egg  in  the  form  cf  a  fmali 
bhick  hairy  caterpillar.  V.'lien  Mr  Swayne's  apparaiti . 
is  ufcd,  the  worir.s  arc  to  be  kept  on  tlie  drawers  wiili 
paptr  bottoms  till  they  arc  grown  (o  large  as  not  rea- 
dily to  creep  tltrough  the  gauze-bottcmed  drawers: 
they  are  then  to  be  p!  iced  on  tlmfc  drawers,  wlxre  ihtv 
are  to  remain  till  their  excrements  are  fo  large  as  ni  c 
readily  to  f.ill  through  ;  when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  mult 
be  removed  to  the  drawers  widi  the  wicker  or  n't- 
ting  btttoms,  and  fed  thereon  till  tliey  (how  fynipiomi 
t'l  being  alKiut  to  fpin.  It  is  fcarcely  ncccflaiy  to  men- 
lion,  tliat  the  p.ijKr  llides  bcceatli  the  gauze  and  wick- 
er drawers  aie  intended  to  receive  the  dung,  wbicli 
(huuld  lie  emptied  as  often  as  the  worms  are  ted,  at 
LmII  once  a-day  ;  or  to  dircJV,  that  when  the  worms  arc 
fed,  the  llides  arc  to  be  firft  drawn  out  a  confiderablc 
way,  and  die  drawers  to   reft  upon  them. 

U  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  wet  or  damp  j^         , 
food  ij  exceedingly  prtjudici;J  to  thcfe  infefti.     It  pro- ,  ,,,.;uj;., 
duces  cont.igious    and  faul  difcafes.     To  prevent  the  c.  ;  „,iou« 
necclHtv  cf  givinj  them  wet  or  damp  food,  .    1  > 
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ought  10  lie  paid  to  the  weather,  io  that  when  there 
ji  ;t'i  inimeili.ite  profpeift  of  rain,  ;i  fuflkieut  quantity 
of  l.avos  may  be  gathered  to  fcrve  ihe  woinis  two  or 
tlircG  days.  In  th's  country,  the  leaves  oi  ihe  black  or 
r."d  mulberry  tree  may  be  prefervcd  good  for  food,  al- 
tliougli  kept  four  or  live  days,  by  the  foUowiug  method  : 
"\\'ben  new  gathered,  lay  them  loofely  in  glazed  earth- 
en velfels,  place  thefe  in  a  col  J  place,  well  aired,  not 
txpofed  to  drought. 

Tlie  utmofl  attention  mud  be  paid  to  prefcrve  the 
place  where  filk  worms  are  kept  as  clean  as  podible  :  the 
houle  or  room  miift  be  well  ventilated,  that  no  noxious 
vapours  be  accuniulatcd.  By  fonie  experiments  of  M. 
r.iiijas  de  St  Fund,  which  are  recoided  in  his  hiftoiy 
<  f  Languedoc,  it  appears  that  the  lilk  worm  is  much  in- 
jured by  loul  air.  All  decayed  leaves  mull  be  removed 
Jrcm  ih;ni,  as  it  is  now  well  known  that  they  emit  bad 
air  in  grc.it  abundance. 

One  of  ihe  mod  difficult  branches  cf  the  management 
of  filk  worms  has  hitherto  been  the  clcan'ng  without 
bruifingthem.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  the  pea- 
fantb  in  IVance  and  Italy  frequently  allow  the  wliole 
,  litter  to  remain  without  ever  cleaning  them,  which  is 
the  caufe  of  that  unwliolcfome  flench  that  has  been  fo 
often  remarked  by  thofe  who  vifit  the  places  for  rearing 
(ilk  worms  in  thefe  countries.  This  difficulty  may 
be  effeflually  removed  by  providing  a  net,  or,  what 
would  be  Ihll  better,  a  wire  bottomed  frame,  wrought 
into  larcre  melles  like  a  riddle.  Have  that  made  of  a 
fize  exactly  fufhcient  to  cover  the  wooden  box  in  which 
t't;e  worms  are  kept.  When  you  mean  to  flilft  them, 
ff^rrad  irtlh  leaves  ii.to  the  wire  baiket  ;  and  let  it  down 
gently  o\er  the  worms  till  it  ciinies  within  their  reach. 
Tl  ey  ro  foorer  perceive  the  frelh  food  than  they  aban- 
don the  rubhilh  below,  and  creep  througli  the  melhes, 
fo  as  to  fix  themfelves  upon  the  leaves  ;  then  by  gently 
raifnig  the  frelh  bafket,  and  drawing  out  the  board  be- 
liw  (Vvhich  cuglit  to  be  made  to  flip  out  like  ilie  Ihp 
bottom  of  a  bird's  cage),  yen  getofi'all  the  excrements 
and  deca)ed  leaves,  without  incommoding  the  worms  in 
the  fmallell  degree  ;  and  along  with  the  litter  you  will 
draw  off  an  inci',  or  two  in  depth  of  the  foiileft  mephitic 
vapours.  To  get  entirely  rid  of  thefe,  tlie  board,  when 
thus  taken  out,  fhould  be  carried  without  doors,  and 
there  cleaned  ;  and  the  flip  board  immediately  replaced 
to  receive  all  the  excrements  and  offals.  After  it  is  re- 
placed, the  wire  frame  that  had  been  elevated  a  little, 
may  be  allowed  to  defcend  to  a  convenient  dillance  a- 
bove  the  board  without  touching  it.     Thus  will  there. 


be  left  a  vacant  fpace  for  the  mephitic  air  to  fM  below 
the  worms,  fo  as  to  allow  them  to  inhabit  a  wholeforae 
region  (if  the  atmofphere. 

When  a  frelh  fujiply  ol  fond  is  to  be  given  before 
cleaning,  the  wire  frame  ought  to  be  let  down  as  clofe 
to  the  txiard  us  can  be  fafely  done,  and  another  w  ire- 
bottomed  frame  put  over  it,  with  frefh  leaves,  as  before 
defcribed.  When  the  worms  have  abandoned  that  in 
their  turn,  let  the  flip  board,  together  with  the  lower 
wire  frame,  be  drawn  out  and  removed,  and  fo  on  as 
often  as  neceffary.  To  admit  of  this  alternate  change, 
every  table,  confiding  of  one  flip-board,  ought  t.)  havi; 
twofets  of  wire-bottomed  frames  of  the  fame  fize  ;  the 
flip-board  to  be  always  put  into  its  place  immediately- 
after  it  is  cleaned,  and  the  wire  frames  referved  to  Le 
afterwards  placed  over  the  oth.er.  I5y  this  mode  i  f  ma- 
nagement, it  is  probable  that  the  worms  would  be  faved 
from  tie  dlfeafes  engendered  by  the  mephitic  air,  and 
the  numerous  deaths  that  are  the  confequence  of  it 
avoided. 

DrAnderfon,  to  whom  we  have  already  acknow- 
ledged our  obligations,  and  to  whom  Br:tain  has 
been  much  indebted  for  valualle  works  on  agriculture, 
the  fillteries,  &c.  advifes  thofe  who  have  the  management 
of  fil!;  worms  to  flrew  a  thin  ftratum  of  ficflr  flaked 
quicklime  upin  the  flip-board  each  time  it  is  cleaned,  im- 
mediately before  it  is  put  into  its  place.  This  would 
abforb  the  mephitic  gas,  for  as  foon  as  it  is  generated  It 
would  defcend  upon  the  furface  of  the  quicklime.  Thus 
would  the  worms  be  kept  continually  in  an  atmofphere 
of  pure  air  (c).  Were  the  walls  oi  the  apartments  to 
Le  frequently  wafhed  with  quicklime  and  water,  it  would 
tend  much  to  promote  cleanlinds  at  a  fnrall  cxpence, 
and  augment  the  he.ilthinefs  cf  the  worms  as  well  as 
that  of  the  pcrfons  who  attend  them. 

When  the  filk  worm  refufes  its  food,  and  leaves  filky 
traces  on  the  leaves  over  which  it  paffes  it  is  a  proof 
that  it  is  ready  to  begin  its  cocoon.  It  is  now  neceffa- 
ry to  form  a  n;vv  receptacle,  which  is  commonly  done 
by  p'nning  together  papers  in  the  lliape  of  inverted  cones 
with  broad  bafes.  "  This  method  (fays  Mr  Swayne), 
where  there  are  many  worms,  is  exceedingly  tedious, 
waftes  much  paper,  and  ufes  a  large  number  of  pins  ; 
belides,  as  the  filk  worm  always  weaves  an  outer  cover- 
ing or  "defcnfive  web  before  it  begins  the  cocoon  or 
oval  ball,  I  apprehended  that  it  caufed  a  needlefs  wade 
of  filk  in  forming  the  broad  web  at  the  top.  The  me- 
thod I  make  ule  of  is,  to  roll  a  fmall  piece  of  paper  (an 
uncut  0(2avo  leaf,  fuch  as  that  of  an  old  magazine,  ic 
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(c)  To  pit  this  quedion  beyond  a  drubt,  Mr  Blancard  made  'he  following  comparative  experiments,  which 
were  (everal  times  repeated.  "  I  prccured  (fays  he)  fiuir  glafs  jars  nine  inches  hij^h  and  five  in  diameter,  clofing 
the  mouth  v/i;h  cork  Hoppers.  After  which  I  placed  in  each  oi  them,  in  their  fecond  life  (fo  nine  may  be  tranflatcd 
which  means  the  dage  between  the  diifeient  fickneiles),  twelve  lilk  worms,  which  were  fed  four  times  a-day  ;3nd 
which  I  confined  in  this  kind  of  prifon  all  their  life,  without  taking  away  cither  thrir  dead  companions  or  their 
ordnie  or  litter.  I  fprinkled  with  chalk  the  worms  of  only  two  of  thefe  jars,  and  kept  the  two  others  to  com- 
pare with  them. 

"  In  thofe  witliout  lime,  I  never  obtained  neither  more  norlefs  than  three  fmall  and  imperfeifl  cocoons  {chiques 
vu  loufpird),  and  in  the  t-.vo  that  were  fprinkled  with  lime,  I  had  very  often  twelve,  nnd  never  lefs  than  nine  fine 
full  ft -ed  firm  cocoons." 

This  experiment  affords  the  mod  fatisfti51ory  proof  of  the  utility  of  this  procefs.  From  a  number  cf  trials  h« 
found,  that  even  when  the  wovni^  w.'v^  covered  w.th  a  very  lar^c  proportion  of  lime,  they  never  were  in  any  way 
JJiconimodcd  by  it. 
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fii.Ticieni  foi  tiircc),  rctinJ  my  fore-fiiij;er,  .inJ  to  pive 
it  a  twill  at  the  bottom  ;  which  is  done  wiiii  the  titnioll 
e<pedi(ion,  anJ  gites  r.o  cccaTion  for  the  ufc  of  i>in?. 
Thcfe  rolled  paper-cafes  being  lilcewife  ol'a  f.'irinmdrc 
nc.irly  refembling  that  of  a  cocoon,  with  »  much  narrow- 
tr  opening  on  the  top  tlian  the  others,  takes  away  the 
liccclTjty  if  wafting  mucli  fillc  in  the  outer  web,  and 
confequeiitly  leave,  more  to  be  cnipluyed  in  forming  the 
li.dl.  The  fdk  is  readily  tik*n  out  of  thefe  cafes  by 
untwiiling  the  bottom  ;  and  if  this  be  done  with  m' de- 
rate care,  and  the  papirs  are  preferved,  they  will  fcrve 
Icvcral  times  for  the  like  purpofe." 

Others  advifu,  that  when  ili;  fi!k  worms  are  prepa- 
ring to  fpin,  link  bulhcs  ot  heath,  broom,  <  r  twigs, 
Ihould  be  ftuck  upright  near  the  flielf  or  box  in  which 
tliey  are  iiicl  >fed  :  the  worms  mount  thcfe,  and  attach 
tlicir  web  to  them. 

\Vh  n  the  worms  are  ready  to  mnun',  in  order  to 
ff'in,  if  the  weatlier  be  hot,  attended  with  tliunder,  you 
will  f;e  them  in  a  languilliing  condition  ;  yuur  care  muft 
then  be  to  icvive  them,  which  is  etFefl:d  thus  :  Take  a 
few  eggi  and  onions,  and  fry  them  in  a  pan  with  f'Rie 
ftale  hog's  lard,  the  ranker  the  better,  and  make  pan- 
cake; which  done,  ca  ry  it  fmoakmg  hot  into  the 
room  whtre  they  are  kept,  and  go  round  the  chamber 
with  it.  You  will  be  furprifcd  to  fee  how  the  fmcll 
revives  them,  exciter  thole  to  eat  who  have  not  done 
feeding,  and  makes  the  otliers  that  are  ready  to  fpin 
climb  up  the  twigs.. 

In  abiiut  ten  or  twelve  days,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts which  we  have  received  from  Mr  Andrew  Wright 
of  Paiflcy,  it  ir.ay  be  fif^ly  ccnduded,  that  if  the  woims 
have  Bnilh:d  their  work,  the  cocoons  may  b;  co:ledted. 

We  thall  now  diftingiulh  the  cocoons  from  one  another 
recording  to  their  value  or  ilieir  ufe,  and  confider  the 
rielhnd  of  managing  each.  They  may  be  dift  ni^ulfhcd 
into  the  good  and  bad.  ThegooJ  cocoons  may  be  known 
l-y  thefe  marks  :  they  are  liitlc,  (Irong,  and  tinn  ;  have 
a  fine  gram,  both  ends  are  round,  and  tliey  are  frte 
I.  om  fp  its  Among  the  good  cocoonj  alio  may  be  ar- 
langed  thofe  which  are  called  ealeintii cocoom,  in  which 
ihc  worm,  in  confiquence  of  ficknef>,  i>  petrified  i  r  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder.  Thefe  cocoons  produce  more 
flk  than  others,  and  arc  f  >ld  in  Piedmont  ai  half  as  much 
pgitn.  They  may  be  diilinguirt-.ed  by  the  noife  which 
the  worm  makes  when  the  cocoon  is  fhaken.  Of  the  bad 
cicoons  there  are  fix  fpec^es :  1.  The  pnint^.i  eoeooru, 
cne  extremity  of  which  ends  in  a  point  ;  tlie  fiik  which 
covers  the  point  is  weak,  and  I'o  >n  breaks  or  tears.  2. 
The  eoceUtii,  which  aie  bigi;er,  but  the  contexture  is 
•vcak.  J.  The  (fu/>iint,  or  donl>le  cocoons,  which  have 
I.een  formed  by  the  joint  lal)Our  of  two  and  fometimes 
!■>(  three  worms.  4.  Ilit/ouJ/leniivWich  have  a  loofe  con- 
tcjt'jie,  f  melimes  f>  loofe  tliat  they  are  tranfparent. 
5.  The  jxr/eraifJ icfit/u,  which  have  a  hole  at  01. e  end. 
C.  The  itj.l  thv-jutiu,  which  is  compolitd  of  defeftive 
c  crors,  fpottcd  or  rotten.  Defides  thefe  there  is  the 
gted  ciiqictic,  which  docs  not  propeily  belong  to  ei- 
ther <  f  thcfe  two  clafle>  :  it  is  formed  of  thof.-  cocoons 
m  which  the  worm  dies  before  the  filk  is  bro'jght  to 
jcric^Tion.  The  worms  adhere  to  one  fi<'e  <.f  t:  e'cc- 
t>.on,  and  theiefore  when  the  cncorn  is  fhikcn  will  not 
latilc  :  the  lilk  is  as  fine,  but  is  not  cf  fo  bright  a  co- 
lour, noi  it  f>  ftrong  and  ncivous,  as  that  which  is  ob- 
tained Oom  g<  od  cocoons. 


The  ci.coon.  wJiich  are  ktju  f  .r  bre;di::j;  .ire  callid      •■ 
roi"i/ cocoons.     For  fe'ciling  a.d    prcf.rv  i:g  tl.e.'c,  we  ^''^'*' 
have  been  favoured  with  font  valuable  indiu^tions  by  Mr 
Mr  \Vright  cf  Pa'floy,  uh.cli  we  \'uA\  prefeiit  to  out  ^^n;!-!'' 
readers. — Tlie  larg.ft  and    bed  cocoons  ougiit  t?  be  "'"^'J^l'o"* 
kept  for  breed,   about  an  equal  number  of  niah.  aiiJ ''"^  ^ ''? 
feuialei ;  the  ct  coons  L'lat  connin  llie  formci  are  lliaip-  pr^f/rvine 
er  pointed  at  the  ends  than  thofe   that  contain   the  Lt  the  r.yjl 
ter.     Ahhough  it  Ihonid   happen  that  there  aie  more  t-xtx"'' 
fcma'es  than  males,  litile  inconvenience    or   iil  cunfe- 
q'lences  can  aiile  from  it,  as  one  male  will  feivc  two  or 
tluee  Icmaks,  if  the  time  of  their  coming  i  ut  of  the 
coco  ins  anfwer.     Ab  ut  1 :  or  15  days  aliei  iliey   be- 
gin to  fpin,  the  cocouns  ior  breed  may  be  laid  on  llieets 
of  white  paper;  about  lliis  time  l])r  motli  opens  for  ii- 
fell    a    pa.Tage    through  t!ie  end    of  its  cocoon,  and 
irtues  out.     WJien  the  limile  h.is  laid  her  eggs,  which 
on  an   average   may  amount  to  25 d,  ihcy  aie  fprtaJ 
upon    fhcets    cf  paper  and  hung   up  to  dry  in  fume 
place  where  they  may  not  be  expofed  to    the    licit  of 
the  fjn  :  af.er  being  dried  they  muii  be  kept  in  a  co^l 
well-aired  place,  wjiere  neither  vapouti  nor  m.jillure 
can  reach  them.     That  they  may  be  preferved  from  ex- 
teinal  accidents,  as  infers  of  dilteient  kinds  will  deftroy 
them,  and  mice  is  their  enemy  in  all  the  ftagc?  of  their 
eiirtence,  they  fliould  be  kept  in    ftone  pots  or  glafs 
b  ittles  with  their  m^utlis  ftopped,  and  there  remain  un- 
til brought  out  next  feafon  to  be  h  itched.  29 

'Jlie  cocoons  from  which  the  filk  is  to  be  immediately  H^w  «« 
wound  mull  be  expofed  to  the  heat  of  an  oven,  in  order  P'^"'  ^ 
to  kill   the  chryfalis  or  aurelia,  which  would  olherwifc  J^-)^"' 
cat  ils  way  thrcugli  the  cocoon,  and  render  it  nfelefs.  wuuiJ. 
The  lollowing  dircdlicns  are  given    fur   managing  this 
procefs  by  one  of  the  firft  filk  manufaflurers  in  Italy. 

Put  your  cocoor.s  in  long  Ihallow  bafltct-,  and  fill  Tnof- 
thcm  up  w  ith'n  an  inch  cf  the  top.    You  then  ever  them  »|S'0"»  of 
with  paper,  and  pu;  a  wrapper  over  that.     Thcfe  baf-  '^  '^^^ 
kets  are  to  be  dilpofed  in  an  oven,  whofe  heat  is  as  near  f^phicd 
as  can  be  that  of  an  oven  from  wiiich  the  bread  is  jull  Sodct/, 
drawn  after  being  baked.     Wh;n  your  ocoons  have  re-  vol.  n. 
niained  therein  n;ar  an  hour,  you  muft  draw  them  out; 
and  to  fee  whether  .dl  the  worms  are  dead,  draw  out  a 
dupion  from  the  middle  of  your  bafltet  and  cpcn  it:  if 
the  worm  be  dead,  you  may  conclude  all  the  rcl't  are  fo  ; 
becaufe    the    contexture  if  the  dupion  being  ftrougcr 
than  that  of  the  olh  r  cocoor.s,.  it  is   confcquenily  Icfi 
eifily  to  be  penetrated  bv  the  heat.     You  muft  i^lifeive 
to  take  it   fi«ni  the    middle  of  the    baCcct,  becaufe  in 
tliat  part  the  heat  i,leall  perceptible.     After  you  hive 
drawn  your  b.ilk?ts  from  the  oven,  you  muft  Hrft  cover 
each  of  them  with  a  woollen   blanket  or  rug,  leaving 
the  wrapptr  belid;:.',  and  then  you  pile  them  above  one 
another.      If  your  baking  has  fucceede'd,  your  woo'.len 
cover  will  be  all  over  wet  with  a  kind  of  dew,  the  thick- 
nefs  (f  ycur  httle  finger.     If  thcr:be  kfs,  it  is  a   fign 
your  coco'.ns  have  been  too  much  or  too  hule  baked. 
If  too  much,  baked,  ihe  worm,  biing  over-dried,  cannot 
tranfjiire  a   humour  he  10  longer  contains,  and  jour 
cococn  i;.  tlien  buini.     It  not  enough  baked,  the  worai 
has  not   been  fuflicicnily  i  enctrated  by  l\,e   he.it  to  di- 
ilil  the  liquor  he  cont.iinr,  and  in  th.it   calc  is  not  dt.iJ, 

y.u  mull  let  your  baOsets  ftaid  thus  covered  five  or 
fix  hiurs  if  pf  flible,  in  order  to  keep  in  the  heat,  as  this 
makes  an  end  ol  itifling  th'  fe  w.  rms  which  might  have 
avoided  the  firft  imprcCion  of  the  fire.     You  are  likc- 

wifc 
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(tto  lake  great  care  10  let  your  cocoons  ftan  J  in  the 

oven  il)e  time  that  is  necciTary  :  ftr  if  they  Jo  not  (l.ind 

long  enough,  your  worms  are  only  ftiinncil  tor  a  time  and 

v.ill  aflei  wards  be  revived.     II,  on  the  other  hand,  you 

have  tliem  too  long  in  the  oven,  you  bum  them  :  many 

inftances  of  thefe  t«o  cafes  are  frequently  to  be  met 

with.     It  is  a   good   fign  when  yoa  fee  fnme  of  the 

butterflies  fpring    out  from  the    cocoons  wl)ich  have 

been,  baked,    becaufc    )ou  may    be  cc.taln  ihey  are 

iiot  burnt.     For   if  you   would  kill  thcni  all  to  ;he  laft 

worm,  you  would  burn  many  cocoons  which  might  be 

morecxpofed  to  the  heat  than  llvit  particular  worm. 

The  next  operation   is  the  v.-inJir.v  of  the  rilk.     Be- 
now     Hit         f.  ,  .     "^  .        ,  ,  « 

Clk  is  to  be  *°''^  f^^  begin  to  wuid,  you  muit  prc])are  your  cocoons 

wound        as  follows : 

from  the  i.  In  dripping  them  ofihat  walle  filk  that  furrovinds 

cocour.5.  them,  and  which  ferved  to  faftcn  them  to  tiie  twigs. 
Tliis  burr  is  proper  to  lluff  ([uilts,  or  other  fuch  ules  ; 
you  miy  likewlfe  fpin  it  to  make  (lockings,  but  they 
will  be  coarfe  and  r  rdinavy. 

2.  You  nriuil  ioit  your  cocoons,  feparating  tlieminto 
different  claflcs  in  order  to  wind  th;ni  apart.  Thefe 
clafles  are,  the  good  white  cocoons  ;  the  good  co- 
coons of  all  the  other  colours  ;  the  diipicns  ;  the 
cocalons,  among  which  are  included  the  weak  cocoons; 
the  good  choquette  ;  and,  laftly,  the  bad  choquette. 
In  forring  the  cocoons,  you  will  always  find  fome  per- 
forated cocoons  amongd  them,  whofe  worm  is  already 
born;  thofe  you  mult  fet  apart  for  fleuret.  You  will 
likewlfe  find  fome  foufilons,  but  very  few  ;  for  which 
reafon  you  may  put  them  among  the  bad  choquette, 
and  they  run  up  into  wafle. 

The  good  cocoons,  as  well  white  as  yellow,  are  the 
eafieft  to  wind  ;  thofe  which  require  the  greateft  care 
and  pains  are  the  cocalons  ;  you  muft  wind  them  in 
cooler  water  than  the  others,  and  if  you  take  care  to 
jjive  them  to  a  good  windfler,  you  will  have  as  good 
filk  from  them  as  tlie  rcll.  You  muft  likewife  have 
:i  careAd  windllcr  for  the  dupions  and  choquettes.  Thefe 
two  fpecies  require  hotter  water  than  the  common  co- 
coons. 

The  good  cocoons  are  to  be  wound  in  the  following 
manner  :  Firft,  choofe  an  open  convenient  place  for  your 
filature,  the  longer  the  better,  if  you  intend  to  have 
many  furnaces  and  coppers.  The  building  lliould  be 
high  and  open  on  one  fide,  and  walled  on  the  other,  as 
well  to  fcreen  you  from  the  ccld  winds  and  receive  the 
fun,  as  to  give  a  free  palfage  to  the  fteam  of  your  ba- 
tons or  coppers. 

Thefe  coppers  or  bafons  are  to  be  difpofed  (when  the 
building  will  admit  of  it)  in  a  row  on  each  fide  of  the 
filature,  as  being  the  moil  convenient  method  ct  pla- 
cing them,  for  by  that  means  in  walking  up  and  down 
you  fee  what  every  one  is  about.  And  tiiefe  bafons 
fhould  be  two  and  two  together,  with  a  chimney  be- 
tween every  couple. 

Having  prepared  your  reels  (which  are  turned  by 
hinds,  and  require  a  quick  eye),  and  your  fire  being  a 
light  one  under  pvery  bafon,  your  winilflei  mull  Itay 
till  the  water  is  as  hot  it  can  be  without  boiling. 
When  every  thing  is  ready,  you  throw  into  your 
bafons  two  or  three  handluls  of  cocoons,  which  you 
j.;cntly  brulh  over  with  a  wilk  about  fix  incl.es  long, 
cut  Itumpy  like  a  broom  worn  out  :  by  thefe  means  the 
jhreads  uf  the  cocoons  ftick  to   the  willi.     Vou  mu.t 


difengage  thefe  threads  from  the  wif.i,  and  purge  them 
by  drawing  thefe  ends  witii  your  lingeis  till  they 
come  off  entirely  clean.  This  operation  is  called  /a 
Bdtliie. 

Wlien  the  threads  are  quite  clear,  you  muft  pafs  four 
of  them  (if  you  will  wind  tine  filk)  through  each  of  the 
holes  in  a  thin  iron  bar  that  is  placed  horizontally  at 
the  edge  of  your  baton  ;  afterwards  you  twill  the  two 
ends  (wiiich  confll  of  lour  cccoons  each)  twenty  or 
twenty-five  limes,  that  the  four  ends  in  each  thread 
may  the  betier  join  together  in  crofting  each  other,  and 
tint  your  till;  may  be  plump,  wliich  othcrwife  wt,uid 
be  flat. 

Your  windfter  muft  always  have  a  bowl  of  cold  wa- 
ter by  htr,  to  dip  her  fingera  in,  and  to  fprinkle  very 
often  the  faid  bar,  that  the  heat  may  not  bum  the 
thread. 

Your  threads,  Jwhen  thus  twi.fleJ,  go  upon  two  iron 
hooks  called  rampins,  which  are  puced  higher,  and 
from  thence  they  go  upon  the  reel.  At  one  end 
of  the  axis  of  the  reel  is  a  cog-wheil,  which  catching  in 
the  teeth  of  the  poll-rampin,  moves  it  i'rom  the  right  to 
the  left,  and  coniiquentiy  the  thread  that  is  upon  it; 
fo  that  your  lilk  is  wound  on  the  reel  crofsways, 
and  your  threads  lorm  two  hanks  of  about  four  fingers 
broad. 

As  often  as  the  cocoons  you  wind  are  done,  or  break 
or  diniinilh  only,  you  mult  join  frefii  ones  to  keep  up 
the  number  roquilite,  or  the  proportions  ;  becaufe,  as 
the  cocoons  wind  oft",  the  thread  being  finer,  you  muit 
join  two  cocoons  half  wound  to  replace  a  new  one  : 
Thus  you  may  wind  three  new  ones  and  two  half 
wound,  and  your  filk  is  from  four  to  five  cocoons. 

When  you  would  join  a  frefli  thread,  you  muft  lay 
one  end  on  your  finger,  which  you  throw  lightly  on 
the  other  threads  that  are  winding,  and  it  joins  them 
immediately,  and  continues  to  go  up  wiiii  the  relt. 
You  muft  not  wind  off  your  cocoons  too  bare  or  to 
tlie  lall,  becaufe  when  they  are  near  at  an  end,  the 
b'hirre,  that  is,  the  hiifk,  joins  in  with  the  other  threado, 
and  makes  the  filk  ioul  and  gouty. 

When  you  have  finilhed  your  firft  parcel,  you  muft 
clean  your  bafons,  taking  out  ail  the  llripcd  worms,  as 
well  as  the  cocoons,  on  which  there  is  a  little  iilk, 
which  you  firft  open  and  take  out  the  woim,  and  thui 
throw  them  into  a  bafket  by  you  into  which  you  like- 
wife  caft  the  locfe  filk  that  comes  oiF  in  making  the 
battue. 

You  then  proceed  as  before  with  other  two  or  three 
handftils  of  cocoons;;  you   make  a  i.ew  battue  ;  you 
purge  them,  and  continue  to  wind  the  fame  number  of 
cocoons  or  their  equivalent,  and  fo  to  the  end. 

As  was  already  mentioned,  the  windfler  muft  always 
have  a  bowl  of  cold  water  by  her,  to  Iprinkle  the  bar, 
to  cool  her  fingers  every  time  llie  dips  them  in  the  hot 
water,  and  to  pour  into  her  bafon  Wiien  neceffary,  that 
is,  when  her  water  begins  to  boil.  You  mult  be  very 
careful  to  twill  your  threads  a  fufficient  number  of 
times,  about  25^  otherwife  your  filk  remains  fiatj'in- 
flead  of  being  round  and  full ;  befides,  when  the  filk  is 
not  well  crolfed,  it  never  can  clean,  becaufe  a  gout 
or  nub  that  comes  from  a  cocoon  will  pafs  through  a 
fniall  number  of  tliefe  twifts,  though  a  gre.iter  will 
ftop  it.  Your  thread  then  breaks,  and  you  pafs  what 
fouUiefs  there  may  be  in  the  middic  of  your  reel  be- 
tween 
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Whatnum- 
b<r*r 

worms  pro- 
duce ^  ccr- 
tan  quin- 
<il]r  of  Hlk- 


tiC  i.'icm. 

V.iii  rinl  o!>f<TVc  that  your  water  In;  jid  in  a  pf  ; 

Wlicniti.  (in  hot,  si.;  ll.ri.  1 J  is  d.u>l, 
.     ;  wlici)  it  i'  t  >o  colJ,  the  end*  vhi.h 
tv  :  L,iJ  do  not  join  Well,  and  I'oim  ;i  hrf:tU  i!l- 

q«. 

You  niuit  •  watff  m  yov  ir  nmc! 

a..^:iv  (or  yc  I.         ,         .  and  clioqiif.  ilc  on'y 

I.  r  g 'od  i.oi(>on»  when  you  wind  line  IiIa  ;  but  il  you 
wind  co-irle  lilk,  it  is  neceffary  to  chunge  it  three  or 
I  .r  times,  Forif  you  were  not  to  change  tlic  water,  the 
•■-•!;  J  not  be  fo  bright  and  glolFy,  beciufc  the  worm 
-I  i:i  the  covTOons  foul  it  very  conlidcrably.  You 
uui.i  en  Jcavour  ab  much  as  polliblc  to  wind  with  clear 
water,  tor  if  there  are  too  many  worms  in  it,  your  filk 
\i  covered  w  ith  a  kind  of  dull  which  attracts  the  moth, 
and  deilroys  your  filk. 

You  may  wind  your  filk  of  wliat  fi/.e  you  p!caf>.', 
from  one  cocoon  to  icx>o;  but  it  is  difficult  to  wind 
mf^re  than  30  in  a  thread.  The  nicety,  and  ih  it  in 
which  confilts  the  grealell  diiliciilty,  is  to  wind  even  ; 
beCikufc  as  the  cocoon  winds  off,  the  end  is  finer,  and 
you  mull  then  join  othvr  r.  .-'v.ns  to  keep  up  the  fame 
li/.e.     This  dilticulty  <  the  filk  always  even  is 

111  great,  that  (exceptm;;  .i  ti^read  of  two  cocoouti 
which  we  call  fuch)  wc  dn  not  fay  a  filk  of  three,  of 
four,  or  of  fix  cocoons ;  but  a  filk  of  three  to  four,  of 
four  to  five,  of  lix  to  fcven  cocoons.  !f  joa-  proceed 
to  a  coarfer  filk,  you  cannot  calculate  fo  nicely  as  to 
one  cocoon  more  or  lefs.  We  fay,  for  example,  from 
12  to  ij,  from  15  to  20,  and  fo  on. 

What  number  of  worms  are  neceffary  to  produce  a 
certain  quantity  of  filk  has  not  been  afccrtained.  And 
as  different  perfons  who  wifhcd  to  determine  this  point 
have  had  different  refults,  the  truth  fecms  to  be,  that 
from  various  circumftances  the  fame  number  of  worms 
may  produce  more  filk  at  one  time  than  at  another.  It 
is  iclated  ia  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Tr4nfa<5lions  of 
t!ie  Society  for  encouraging  Arts,  iic.  that  Mrs  Wil- 
'  J  nc.irly  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  filk  from 

Mr  Swayn.  from   50  cocons  procured 


the  aJ».r.it..g«»  «.f  ii.is   cnnnrui5>;on    are,  ^^ 
'  :.  a  po*cr  of  flmrteniny  • 
fuic  any  kind  uf  work,  ; 
liiving  the    {'ibbct    fi'r; 
dirninntiiii  of  pMV^^ 
loom,  is  as  fiv 
conilrufli'Mi,  t- 
one  of  tlic'fc  c'-nttned    by 
proport' 


■y»  'k 

,  at:d 


lion  of  li^ht   work 


Willi    t!  t  'I  I- 

h  the  f  Ic!  ■  ' 

1  on  theclU  J' I' 

,,  .  the  pr'ce  c!  ^i, 

and   that,  as  t'-^c  .'"■ 

woik  as   nine  t'  vol. 


Il 
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one,  this  fort  of  Imm  pmniiftr!  to  be  of  very  confiderable 
advantage,  particularly  in  making  modes,  or  Other  bla 
work. 

A«  a  plate  of  this  loom,  with  proper  references,  will  Ut 
render  its  advantigcs  moll  iatclli-lble,  we  Dull  1  1  j  In  of 
thefe:  PUte  CCtCLXVI.  A,  A.^hc  fills ;  IJ,  B,  the 
brcalt-roU  polls :  C,  Tlie  cut  tree  ;  D,  I),  The  up. 
rights  ;  E,  The  burdown  ;  F,  The  b  i:ton  ;  G,  Tiie 
reeds  ;  H,  The  harncfs  ;  I,  'l  he  breall-toU  j  K,  The 
cheefe  j  L,  'I'he  gibbet ;  M,  The  treddles ;  N,  The 
tumblers  j  O,  .Short  counter-mcllics ;  P,  Long  counter- 
mtfhes  ;  (^  The  porry  ;  R,  R,  Canc-roll  pofts ;  S,  The 
cane  roll  ;  T,  The  weight  bar  and  weight  ;  U,  U, 
Counter-weights  ;  W,  The  breaking  rod  ;  X,  X,  Crols 
rod*. 

Sny-H'orm.     See  Silk. 

SILi'HA,C  •i!£ETi.F,  in    natural  hil^ory;  a 

genus  of  aniiD  ing  to  tiir  claf^  of  irf-.f^-,  and  to 

the  order  of  CM,-./.'  r.r.  1  ncmterniareclavated  ;  thccla- 
va  are  petfoliated  ;  the  elytra  marginatcd  ;  the  head  is 
prominent ;  and  the  thorax  margiuated. There  arc  94  fpe- 
cics,  of  which  fcven  only  art-  natives  of  Britain  and  Iic- 
land.  I.  The  v-fi^U'n.  'J'he  margin  of  the  lhora>: 
broad.  The  Ihells  abbreviated,  blac<,  with  two  yel- 
low belts.  The  thiglis  of  the  hind  legs  large,  with  :i 
fpinc  near  their  origui.  Lenr-th  ni-ir  one  inch.  It  in- 
fell  s  dead  bodies.  2.  The  /.is  black;  the 
antenna:  are  long  an-i  fmaJI,  ...^  l  ...^  are  two  redfpots 
on  the  middle  ol  each  fhell.  The  length  is  one-third 
of  an  inch.  3. The  f<^hl  la,  is  bl.ick  and  oblong: 
there  .ire  four  brovn  Ipots  on  the  Ihclls ;  the  length  is 
one-fifth  of  an  inch.      It  lives  on   trees.     4.  The  qua- 
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.irned  on  wuh  ardour  rn  Gie^t 

-■  it  I  xteur,  we  are  happy  to  le.irn 

that  the  lUk  Uuim  h.ts  been  much  improved  lately  by  Mr 

Shi'"'.  •  1   n.''HMl-Gieen.    It  appears  from  the  evidence 

ci  ■  nen  oonvcrfant  in  that  branch   of  filk 

%i.,...  .v.  w  >i.,..^..l  litis  loom  is' particularly' adapted,  that 
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SILVETl,  one  fFthe  perfect  mcnls,  anJ  ilie  '.vhltcft  Ihilll/.cs  *Uo   q'l.u^r.ingi.l.ir  pyrauiJs.     M.  B.um-c  ob- 

and  molt  bi>lli;.nt  am-njlkthcm  all,  is  of  ihe  fpcciiic  fcrvcs.  that,  ui  coohng.  u  alh.n.es  a  iymni.tric^l  t..im, 

cr.triiy,  •ic.io.^dini;  to  Bergn...n,  of  lo  552  ;   but  accord-  oblerv^iblc  on  the  lurlace  by  fnt.iU  lilne.  rdemolmi;  thi 

rni;  to  Ki. « ..n.  of  i  i  co,-.      Its  diK'tili-.y  is   net  p.re:.tly  feathers  rf  a  pen.     M.  tourcroy  oblervos,  that  the  hn- 

Infe.iur  10  that  of  cold,  as  a  grain  of  lilvcr  leaf  me.fi.res  button  obta-ued  by  cupcUut.o:^,  often   p:  dents  on  its 

ibn'ewhat  more'''         '     "pure  inches  ;  ?nJ  the  filwr  luiiace  five  or  fix  hdes  arranged  amongft  each  other  like 

wire  ui'cd  for  al>                  1   pi.rpofes  mea'ifes  only  the  a  pavement ;  but  the  rryilalh^ation  in  tetrahedrnl  pyra- 

7-6th  partcf  an   .11  a    m   diameter  ;  which  is  no  more  mids  hss  not  been  oblerved  partic.ilarl)' excepting   by 

than  h  .If  the   tliiclcncfs  of  the  hair  of  the  human  head.  Mellrs  Tillet  and  Mongc/..     It  has  been   fuppok-d  that 

It  is  harilerand  mor--ebUic  than  lead,  tin,  or  g(  Id  ;  but  lilvcr  mclis  with  a  fii.aUer  de:;rce  p1  heat  th.iii  copper  ; 

lel^  fo  th  in  copper,  plifna.  or  iron  :  like  other  metals  it  bnt  the  late  improved  ti.c.nioni  t<;r  ci  Mr  WeJgewooJ 

'  o-rowshard  by  hanniering,  but  is  eafilv  reduced  to  its  Ihow.  that  thi.  .s  ;i  nuUake  ;  filver  requiring  130^   ..r 

former  Hate  by  anne.iliug.     It  is  more  deftruaable  than  Fahrenheit  more  th.m  copper  to  bring  it  ur.o  lufion.    It 

cold,  and  is  particiilarlv  afled  upon  by  fulphnrecus  va-  is  lonnd  in  the  earth.                                r      r     . 

hence  hs  fiirlacc  taniiihes  in  the  air,  and  a/Tuincs  i.  Naiivf,    generally    of  tl.e  fin-nefs  of  16  car^-.ts  ; 

and  ol  this  ihtre  .nre  fevcral  vaiiaics.      i.  Toin  plated 


Silver. 


pours  : 

a  dark  brown  colour, 


"  It  his  been  lon-^  thought  (favs  Mr  Fourcroy)  that  or  leaved.  2.  Capillary  diver,  of  tine  or  coaifc  nhici 
filver  is  indellruaible  by  the  combined  aaion  of  heat  and  or  arborefcent,  irom  Totoh  in  America  and  Kunf- 
ar  It  is  certain,  that  this  metal  kept  in  fitfion,  with-  berg  in  Norway.  3.  A  kind  is  alio  met  with  refem- 
out  con'aa  ot  air,  does  not  appear  to  be  fenfibly  alter-  blmg  coarfe  linen  in  the  kirface,  wnith  m  Saxony  is  call, 
ed  ■  yet  Junker  had  attirmed,  tliat  by  treating  it  a  long  ed  biil  cbalt.  Abundance  cf  this  kind  is  to  be  met 
time  in  the  reverheratory  furnace,  in  the  manner  of  Ifaac  with  in  Potoh,  but  more  rarely  in  Saxony  and  N  irway. 
HoUanduf,  filver    was   chant'ed  into  a  vitreous   calx.    4.  Sometimes  native  filver  is  met  with  in  a  cryllalline  or 

°  " '  '"'         regularly  figured  (hite  with  ihining   furlaces.     This  U 

fuunJ  at  Kunlburg,  but  is  veryfcarce.  There  appears 
likewifs  a  kind  of  cryftallization  on  the  thin  plates  of 
native  filver,  their  fuifaccs   being  full   of  minute  pyra 


1  his  experiment  has  been  confirmed  by  Macquer.   That 

Uamed  caemift  expoled  filver  20  times  fuccellively  in  a 

porcelain  ciucible    to  the  fiie  of  the  furnace  at  Seves ; 

and  at  the  20lh  fufion  he  obtained  a  vitriform  matter 

of  an  olive  green,  which  appeared  to  be  a  true  glafs  of    midal  cryftals.     Moll  ot  the  Ametican  lilver   is  ot  the 

fdver.     This  metal,  when  heated  iu  the  focus  of  a  burn-    native  kind;  fo  is  that  at  Kunfturg  in  Norway.     It 

in"  glafs,  has  al  A-ays  exhibited  a  white  pulverulent  mat-    is  not,  however,  met  with  native  lo  commonly  in  other 

tcr  on  its  furfaoe,  and   a  greenilh  vitreous  covering  on    European  mines.     A  very  firall  quantity  ot  it  is  found 

the  fupport  it  relied  upon.     Thefe  tv/o  fafts  remove  all    in  the  mines  of  Salberg  in   Welfmanland,  and   ot   Lo- 

doubt  refpeding  the  aheration  of  fdver:    though  it  is    fafen  in  Dalarne,  and  feveral  other  places  in  Sweden. 

much  morcdinicult  to  calcine  than  other  metaUic  mat-    It  has  been  tound  in  pretty  large  lumps  in  clay  mixed 


1 


ftrs,  yet  it  is  capable  of  being  converted  alter  a  long 
lime  into  a  white  calx,  which,  treated  in  a  violent  fire, 
atfords  an  olive  coloured  glafs.  It  may  be  poffible  per- 
haps to  obtain  a  calx  of  filver  by  heating  this  metal 
when  reduced  into  vei  y  fine  lamina:,  or  into  leaves,  tor  a 
very  long  time  in  a  matiafs,  as  is  done  with  mercury." 
Ma-'cflan  informs    us,  that  by  melting  in  a  due  pro- 


with  nickel,  partly  decayed  or  withered  ;   in  which  fitu- 

ation  it  formed  the  compound  called  thsjlereui  aiiferi- 

niim,  or  goofe  dung  ore.      5.  A  piece  of  native    filver  in 

coal  is  lliowa    in   the  mineralogical  academy  at  Frey- 

berg;  and  Lahman,  quoted  by  Le  Camus,  (peaks  alio 

of  a  fimilar  lilver  ore  tound  in  a  mine  of  pit-coal -f.  19"'°"'^"''* 

The  capillary   filver,  according  to  the  obfervations  of ,     "*^'^^' 


portion  with  gold  cr  Ik-el,  lilver  becomes  greenilh  or  nenckel  and  t\.ome  de  i.Ule,  teems  to  have  been  pro-^|j^;^ 

b'.uilh;  fo  that  it  is  capab'.e  of  producing  the  white,  duced  by  a  decompofilion  of  red  filver  ore  ;  .ind  Walle- 

yeilow,  red,  Treen,blue,  and  olive  colours,  more  or  lefs  rius  affirms,  that  it  fulphur  is  mixed   in   a  gentle   heat 

■confpicuully  according  to  the  various  circumRancesof  with  filver,  the  latter  takes  a  capillary  form.     6.  Native 

heat    and    proportions    of  the  mixture.     Though  he  filver  is  likewife  fometimes  found  in  the  form  of  fpider's 

makes  memit  n  of  the   vitrifications   by  Macquer  alrea-  webs,  and  for  that  reafon  called  by  the  Spaniards  arane. 

dy  taken   notice  of,  he  denies  that  it  can  be  calcined  by  7-  It  is  met  with  in  branches  formed   by  oaaedrons 

heat  alone.     "  Silver  (fays  he)   is  fo  fixed  by   ilfelf  in  inferted  into   one    another.     Some  of  thefe  fhow  the 

the  fire,  that,  after  being  kept    a  whole  month  in  fu-  mark  of  a  leaf  of  fern  or  of  a  tree  ;  others   are   cubes 

fion,  it  had  only  loft  one  60th  part  of  its  weight,  which  orfingle  oaaedrons,whofe  angles  are  truncated.lhough, 

mi'rht  be  on  account  of  f  nne  alloy.     It  is  therefore  in-  thefe  latl  are    but  rare.     8.  It  is  often  found  difperfed 

capable  of  being  calcined   by  mere  heat ;  and  the  c.ilx  through  fand  and  ochre,  as  well  as  in  grey  limellone  in 

of  filver,  which  can  only  be  made  by  means  of  its  fulu-  Lower  Auftria,  and  in  a  greenifii  clay  near  Schemnitz, 

tion  in  acids,  is  reducible  to  its  metaUic  form  without  or  mixed  with  ochre,  clay,  and  calciform  nickel.     It  is 

the  addition  of  any  oxigenous  fubftance.     But  when  generally  alloyed  with    copper,  fometimes  with  gold, 

filver  is  expofcd   to  the  violent  heat  of  the  folar  rays  iron,  or  regulus  of  antimony  ;  and   fometimes  it   con- 

coll-'fted  by  a  powerful  lens,  a  kind  of  fmoke  is  feen  tains  even  five  per  cent,  of  arlenic.     That  found  near 

furrounding  it,  which  proves   at  lall  to  be  the   minute  Kuntberg  contains  fo  much  gold,  that  the  colour    of 

particles  of  the  metal  railed  and  difperfed  by  heat,  as  is  it  is  yellow. 

evident  if  a  thin  plate  of  gold  be  expofed  to  it  ;  for         Wallerius  diftinguithes  feven  fpecies  of  native  filver  ; 

then  the  particles  of  lilver  are  feen  upon  the  gold  in  the  viz.   I.  In  irregular  malfes  and  lumps,  at  Kunfburg  in 

fame  manner  as  thofe  of  gold  are  feen  upon  filver  in  a  Norway  and   other  places,  in  a  bed  of  clay.     2.  In  a 

fimilar  experiment."  {granular  and  jagged  lorm  in  America  and  Norway.  3. 

JJy  flow  cooling  after  it  has  been  melted,  filver  cry-  Arborefcent,  in  the  places  already   mentioned.     4.  In 

I  thin 
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w '^'■^  ''"^  '*"''•  J^"^""  '•'«  figures  of  n.T.e',  in  Norway    to  ilic  rcRulin  of  a:f.r,ic  and  iron,  '.],-  lUnc  ir.-i .:'.  c  m 
and  Germany.     In  a  capi>lar>-  form,  in  the  pldcs  al-    predicnts  btinp  nc.trly  in  tfj  1 ,1  pu-poii-rn    "  All  iha 
ready  mentioned,  including  the  cob>vc!>  (Hver  of  the    citraneous  nj  utrri  «itl.  wl.cli  ih-  1    vcr'i/unUed  arc 
.Sp.niarcTi  already  mrmioncd.     r..  Cryll.illl/ed.     7.  Su-    fometimes  ia  eiceedin-Iy  fmall  p,..n..rtion,  but  wt  to 
P'-rhcial.     Ml  Daubcnton  enumerates  ci{^ht  varieties  »f    he  negleflcd  wh.re  tliey  ejcced  the  '        ' 
native  wiiite  fil?tr,  of  different  formi,  mod  of  wJiich    the  whole  mafs.      10.  A  puiicuLir 
lia»e  been  already  enumerated.   Tiie  materials  in  xvhicli    rrej  is  mentioned  bv  Wall.-nus   ci-'ti    t'  t  li-l  ■  oi  ;  « 
this  metal  is  mcll  commonly  found  in  its  n.itive  Hate    r'er,  and    which  contain  the    following    va-itt,s    vi/ 
are.barn-iclcn.icl.meftone.  Icknite,  quart/,  chert,  flmt,    the  calcareous  filvcr  ore  at  Annaber-  i1  Auihia    vhcri 
fcrpent.nc.  gnefs,  :ig:'.tc,  mica,  calcareous  /j.ar,  pyriief,    the  metal  is  mixed  with  an  alkaline  I'imeficne  :  the  it>, 
fch.ttus,  clay,  &c.     S.metimcsit  is  met  with  in  large    thofc  ore,  either  white,  variegated,   or  ycllowidi    fo-nd 
malFes,  of  the  v/e.ght  n|  r,o  pounds  or  more,  in  or  near    at  Schtmnit/.  in  Hungary  ;  the  quartzofc  white -ore  in 
the  vems  <(  mod  mcralhc  ores,  p.irt.ctihrly  in  I'cru  and    a  powdery  form,  .tiixcd  with  fcrruKinons  fcori^.  found 
.n  various  ptrts  tj  i-.,irrpc.  oi  ;,  white,  brown,  or  ycl-    at  Potnf.  in  Amcric.  i  the  dark  ?nd  vari-wrcd  quaitr.- 
lov.dh  colour       In  Norway  and  at  Aliace  it  is  found  in    oli:  filver  cres  wi-h  many  other  f  ibdivifions  dillin-uilh. 
the  )..rm  ot  foht.iry  cabes  and  caahcJral  lumps,  of  50    ed  from  one  another  by  little  clfe  than  li.eir  cohi'i'? 
and  60  ;>r.,nds  we,j;ht.  Silver  is  fo.md  mineralized  by  various  fubllances';  a^ 

2.  A,.ifr  /T/ivr  fl./n.-./  o.:M  eiltr  mttah.  I.  Willi  i.  With  f.ilphur  in  the  glaify  c  r  vitreous  filver  ore  • 
gold,  .-IS  in  Norway,  where  it  contains  f)  much  as  to  tliough  this  name  fcems  raiiicr  t,  b.h.nij  10  the  minerl 
appear  ol  a  yellow  colo.ir.  a.  Wtih  copper.  3.  Witli  ar{.,cnti  corne .  or  horn  filver  ore,  to  be  aiterwarJs  t^ken 
pold  and  copper.  4.  Aiu.ilgamatcd  with  mercury,  as  notice  of  mere  parti  ul.rly.  It  i>  d.fl.le  mJ  cf  tlie 
in  the  inir.cs  r)   .Salbcr-.      M.    Rome  de  Lille  men-    fame  coLur  with  Ic.id,  bjt  quickly  1,  '        ,y  black 

.  grey   or 

,     .  ,     .       ,  ,         ,   ,,.     .  —  tounJ   either  in 

.s  matnt,  mixed  with  ciniiabir,  and  cryllalh-  large  lumps,  or  inhering  in  quutz,  gyr fum,  K.-.-ifs,  py- 
..c,l  m  a  hcxago,,.,!  form,  and  of  a  lar  -e  fize  It  was  rites,  ^c.  Its  fpecific  gntvity.  accorciin,?  to  Kirwan  i, 
he!ore  the  I-r.ncli  revolutmn  pref.-tvcd  in  the  king's  ca-  7.:oo.  An  hundicd  parts  o(  it  cor.tain  from  72  to  77  of 
hietatPaiis.  5.  Withiron.  Accoraing  to  Bergman,  l.iver.  and  itiS  rarclycontaminated  with  any  oth-r  mVtal. 
t.iis  ere  contains  two  percent.  <f  iron  ;  but  Monj^e/  in-        Profe(l-or  Brunnich  fays  that  it  contains    iSo  merks 


tif.iK  a  native  amalgam  of  filver  and  mercury  found  at    by  exn„r,ire  to  the  air  ;  though  f.  ir; 
V  !..inaiberj;i.i  the  duchy   of  D;ux   Pontj.in.i    black'cven  when  fira  broken.     It  is 


f.riTis  .1..  that  It  often  <  oes  net  euce J  _<  ne    f-r-cont.  of  filver  in  the  hundred  weight.     The  medium  between 

r,.  Wi.h  kai*,         saver  (fays  Mr  MajjehanJ  1.  sluays  the  glafscreand  the  red  gilder  ore  is  called  rs/Zii^-rj-Zj/ 

contained  m  lead,  ihonijh  the  quantity  is  generally  in-  in  Hun  ja.y,  and  ir/V//<rr/j/ «,r<.  in  Saxony.     It  it  black 

fumc.ent  to  defray   the  exp.iicc  of  fcparating  it.     In  and  afiords  a  powder  cf  the  Dme  ccl,  ur  «hcn  pounded, 

theieign  of  Edward  I.  of  EngUnd.  however,  near  i6co  In  the  mines  cf  Himmelfurll  near  Frcyher?    it  is  faiJ 

pt  u::d.  weight  of  filver  were  obt.  incd,  in  the  couric  of  to  have  held  140  merks,  but  thcfe  pieces  are  very  fcarce 

three  years,  from  a  lead  mine  m  Dovoalhnc,  which  had  at  prcfcnt ;  and  indeed  the  Hanoarian  glaA  ores  in  -^e- 

I .  1  about  the  year  vco.     The  lead  mines  neral  arc  now  very  fcarce,  as  P.ofcfli.r  Biunnic'.  informs 

.haveatd.ftrent  periods  afforded  great  us,  though  they  are  now  and  then  found  in  the  wind- 

.  er  ;  to  that  Jjir  Hugh  Middleton  is  faid  to  Hi  ifts,  which  arc  Ircquendy  cnv.red   with  a  thin  n.c 

.11  i.icm  L.  spcoin  a  ir.or.th.      The  fame  br.^na  or  raher  cruH.  of  the  colour  of  pyrites.     Mr  I 


b:en 
in  C:i 
quant 
h  ive  I 


em- 
,Sfa- 


are  f  .me  lead  ores  in  EngUnd,  which,  though  very  poor  man  mentions  a  fci  '  '  ,  on  tlie  otitfide  nr,d  -recnifli 
in  that  metal,  contain  between  300  and  400  ounces  of   within.     3.  The  luis  i-s  colour  frora  (onie  ar- 

filvcr  in  a  ton  of  lead  ;  .and  it  is  commonly  obfcrved,  fenic  contained  in  it,  whidi  forms  an  orpiment  with  the 
that  the  pooreft  lead  ore.  are  the  richell  in  filver  j  fo  falphur.  4- It  is  al«  f  Jund  of  a  rr^.w/Z,  and  5  U.'^cq. 
that  a  lan.e  quantity  ct  filver  is  probably  thrown  Inur  ;  ih;  latter  is  iViable,  like  the  Icoria  of  nietals.ind  is 
away  in  Enclind  by  not  h.iving  th  ■  poorell  frrt  of  called  at  Frcyb.rg  i-r/./,,  ,r^-«  r..  or  ihc  cr.- ot  fVoria. 
IcaJr:  iyelf.iyed.         7- Mr  Monr.et  found  fil-    6.  It  is    f  und  alio  hi   iho     arlon/cmt.       T.Lain-lcUJ 

^"  "  3'"'^""=  ■•""".'^g  '*"•=  '••^"  *"l>'«h  came    a.f:»-ty;j',/~r</ii.loo<3aeJralorhexa.-i!ralpritro-,  and  into 

from  GuaJar...!  canal  in  Spam,  and  an  ore  of  the  dtne    ten  pyramids  «  ith  ten  fides.     9.  Liltiy,  it  isfbund  .- vr- 
kind  is  fum  tiled  by  the  Samion  nine  near  Andreabeig  J.la/,  or  cove-in^  the  ftoncsor  ina^lVs  of  otlier  cici.  ' 
in  the  Hartz  :  but  NT  Monger,  very  prope.ly  reniai  ks,        2.  The  pyrites  arrenteus  of  H.nckel  cont-iins  f.Ucr  c^.   ., 
that  thele  ores  muft  be  diiiiii^uifhcd  from  It-.ch  as  h  ivc    ar.d  iron  miiier;.lized  wth  arfenlc.     Thcr  are  three  nir  ZTtl     ' 
the  arfenic  in  thcfo.m  ot  an  acid  ;  lor  in  this  cafe  they    riciies  cf  it.     1.  Hard,  white,  and  ihwui  ore.  ./a  ' 

arc  properly  mineralized  by  it.  whiltl  there  can  only  be  cowp.iSi,  lamellar,  or  fibious  texture,  t';  bti-'litcft 
a  mixture  cf  native  lilver,  or  fome  ot  its  c  ilces  with  ar-  kind  I  ai  leaft  filver,  only  giving  6  or  S  inr.  cs  per  q  jin. 
feni:  10  its  reguline  form.  8.  Bergman  mentions  filvcr  tal,  and  t!:e  richell  about  ten  p.r  cent.  I:  is  foucd  ia 
in  a  (late  of  union  with  antimony.  The  ore  yields  fome  Germany  .and  Sp  lin.  It  contains  no  f.ilphur.  a.  Of 
fmoke  when  roalled,  but  has  not  the  garhc  fmcll  obfcr-  a  vell.>w  Ih  white  colour,  .ind  llriat^d  icvture  rciVmblina 
v;..ble  in  the  arfcnical  ores.  9.  The  white  filver  ore,  hifmuih,  but  much  harder.  It  h  lou:.d  in  f^pain,  .-.ni 
found  in  si'-  nrncs  near  Frcjbcrg,  has  the  maal  united  yields  about  60  per  cent,  of  fiUtr.  t.  In  ancilier  kind 
Vol.  X\  II.  ,n  ■  .1 
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:r.  the  quantity  of  arfenic  is  fo  great,  tint  it  would  Icarc- 
"~~'  ly  di-.Cive  the  n.imc  of  fi'.v^r  ore  if  t'.ie  arfir.ic  were  not 
very  eafily  JiiKp.ucJ.  It  is  Toft  ard  e.ilily  cut ;  has  :i 
biilii.intniet.»l!ic  iippjirance,  and  confiils  of  conchoiJal 
Itmir.te.  A  quintal  contal-.is  only  from  four  to  fi:; 
ciiiices  of  fiU'cr,  bu:  it  is  eafily  reJucid  by  evi^p^riiiin-j 
the  arfonic,  af;cr  which  tli;  lilvor  is  l.-lt  behind  llightly 
contiininaled  with  iron. 

3.  The  red  or  rub)  filvcr  ore,  the  roihgulJen  cf  ilu 
Geiman«,  has  the  metal  c.-mbined  with  fulphur  and  ar- 
fenic. It  is  a  heavy  Ihii-.ing  fubihmce,  fometimes  tr.inf- 
parent  and  fcmetinies  opaque  ;  the  colour  generally 
crinifon,  though  fomctimes  grey  or  blackilh.  It  is 
found  in  lh;!pilers  m.iifes,  or  cryilallized  in  pyramids  or 
polygons,  f;)mciim«s  dcnoritical  or  plated,  or  with  ra- 
diated in-rulhitions.  It  is  found  in  quartz,  flint,  fpar, 
pyrites,  fpariy  iion  ore,  lead  ore,  cobalt  ore,  jalper,  ba- 
ro-f:lenlte,  gneifs  &c.  Whtn  radiated  or  ftriated,  it  is 
called  nlhgulilen  hhiih.  It  cracks  in  the  fire,  and  deto- 
nates with  nitre.  Its  fp.-cific  gravity  is  from  5,400  to 
5,684.  r>ergnian  inf.  rms  us,  that  this  kind  contains, 
in  the  hundred,  60,  fome'.imes  70,  pounds  cf  filver,  27 
ofarf.-nic,  and  13  of  fulphur.  The  darkeft  coloured 
cres  are  the  ritliell,  the  yellow  kinds  much  poorer  ;  but 
the  moll  yellow  do  not  belong  to  this  fpecies,  being  in 
faifl  an  orpiment  ^Tith  6  or  7  per  cent,  of  filver.  This 
laft  kind  is  brought  chiefly  from  Potofi  in  America, 
and  is  called  rft-clcr  by  the  Spaniards. 

4.  I'he  fch'-jjartz,  gulden,  or  Jdver  miihn,  contains  the 
metal  mineralized  by  fulphur  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  ar- 
fenic and  iron.  It  is  of  a  black  footy  colour,  and  was 
fuppofed  by  Cronfledt  to  contain  a  good  quantity  of 
copper,  to  which  its  colour  was  owing  j  but  later  expe- 
riments have  evinced,  that  there  is  no  copper  at  all  in  it. 
It  is  either  of  a  folid  or  brittle  confillence,  and  of  a 
glafly  appearance  when  broken,  or  of  a  loofer  texture, 
and  footy  or  deep  black  colour  ;  or  it  is  found  like 
mofs,  cr  thin  leaves,  lying  on  the  furface  of  other  filver 
ores,  or  tho!e  of  lead  and  cobalt,  or  in  clays,  ponderous 
fpar,  gneifs,  &c.  It  contains  from  25  to  60  per  cent. 
of  filver. 

5.  The  mlnera  arginti  alba,  the  Wi'ijf^iihkn  ore  of  the 
Germans,  is  a  heavy,  foft,  op  ique  fubllance,  fine  grained 
or  fcaly,  bright  and  lliining  in  its  fraiftures,  of  a  whitifli, 
lleely,  or  lead  coh  ur  ;  fometimes  cryflalli/.ed  in  pyra- 
midical  or  cylindrical  forms,  but  often  in  amorphous 
grains,  or  refcmbling  mofs,  or  in  the  form  of  thin  la- 
minx  incrnltating  other  bodies,  found  in  quartz,  fpar, 
ftelftein,  pyrites,  blend,  lead-ore,  cobalt  ore,  fp<.rry 
iron  ore,  fluors,  &c.  It  is  very  fufible.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  is  from  5  to  5,300.  Its  proportion  of  filver 
from  10  to  30  per  cent.  It  is  found,  though  not  com- 
monly, in  Saxony,  Hungary,  the  Haitz,  and  St  Marie 
aux  Mines. 

6-  The  -weifertz,  or  white  filver  ore,  is  an  arfenical 
pyrites,  containing  filvcr.  It  is  met  with  in  the  Saxon 
ihincs  fo  exaflly  refembllng  the  common  arfenical  py- 
rites, that  it  cannot  be  diftinguifhcd  from  it  by  infpec- 
tion.  Cronfledt  fuppofes  that  the  filver  it  contains  may 
exift  in  a  capillary  form  ;  but  Profelfor  Brunnich  thinks 
this  is  not  altogether  the  cafe.  It  is  very  fcarce,  but 
met  with  near  Freyberg.  There  is  likewife  a  brown 
7nulm  having  the  appearance  of  rags,  met  with  in  the 
ttevicesand  upon  the  lumps  cf  cubic  lead  cic  in  a  mine 


rear  Claufilial  jnd  oihcr  places,  wli.li  coTitHius  a  great     ■'5ilv.r. 
quauiity   tf   filver.     it  is  of  a  wliliiih  Uiining  colour;  ^-''^"~ 
h  ird,  granulated,  and  filid,  fimclitnes  flriking  fiiewiih 
Heel.   Jtdfcovers  a  nii>.iure  c  f  arfenic,  by  cmitiliig  a 
garlic  fmcU  when  heated. 

7.  The  hba-'riz  <.{  the  Geimans  has  the  mstal  com- 
bined v.i:h  fulpt.uratcd  antimony.  It  is  cf  a  dai  k  grey 
and  fjmcwh  It  browr.ilh  e.lour.  A  variety  of  a  blaekilli 
blue  ctlour  is  fi  und  in  ihc  form  ol  capillary  crydil^, 
and  cAXi'ifedcnrtt  or  phiiiiofe  filv  er  ore.  It  is  met  with 
in  Saxony,  aid  contains  fumetiniei  a  mark  or  half  a 
p)und,  fometimes  oily  two,  three,  or  tour  ounces,  and 
fometimes  only  a  mere  tiifle  of  filver,  per  cent.  Theie 
is  another  filver  01  e,  alio  calle  '  Iciercrtz  by  the  Ger- 
mans, which  contains  arienic  and  regulus  of  antimony. 
This  oie  is  fometiiULS  alfo  founJ  of  a  dark  grey  colour  ; 
for  tl'.e  moll  pait  amorphous,  but  f/mfctimcs  cryflalli- 
zed  into  pyiamii's.  It  appears  red  whe.i  fcraped,  and 
contains  lioni  one  to  five  perceir  of  filver.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  this  ore  is  c  pp^r,  and  the  next  arfenic.  Ac- 
cording to  Bergman,  ihe  copper  amuunts  to  24  per 
cent.  It  is  found  in  Trar.fylvana;  and  a  kind  was 
lately  difcovercd  in  Spain,  ot  a  iiaid  fr.lid  confidence, 
and  of  a  gieyllh  blue  colour. 

8.  Thcgoofe  iliin^  ores  contain  filver  mineralized  with 
fulphur  in  combination  with  iron,  arfenic,  and  coba'.t. 
It  looks  like  the  lucifs^uhhti,  excepting  that  the  cobalt, 
by  its  decompolltion,  gives  it  a  rcfy  appearance.  There 
are  two  varieties  ;  one  of  a  dull  tarniihed  lurface  and 
ferruginous  look  ;  the  other  has  a  fliining  appearance 
like  the  lekreri.z..  It  contains  from  10  to  40  or  50  per 
cent,  of  filver.  The  arfenic  is  in  an  acid  flate,  and 
united  to  the  cobalt. 

9.  The  dal fah'erlz  contains  filver  mineralized  with 
fulphurated  copper  and  antimony,  and  refembles  the 
dark-coloured  iuei[fguhlen,  giving  a  red  powder  when 
rubbed.  It  is  found  either  folid  or  cryftallized,  and  is 
met  with  in  the  province  of  D.il,  where  it  is  melted  iiy 
a  very  diiiicult  procefs,  calculated  to  preferve  the  diiiu- 
rent  metals  it  contains.  There  is  another  kind  whicli 
ha;  arfenic  united  to  the  reft  of  the  ingredients.  It  is 
only  the  grey  copper  ore  impregnated  with  filver,  cf 
which  it  contains  from  one  to  twelve  per  cent,  the 
quantity  of  copper  being  fnira  12  to  24  per  cent,  and 
the  remainder  confifting  either  of  fulphur  or  arfenic, 
with  a  little  iron.  It  is  the  moll  common  of  .all  filver 
ores  ;  and  M.  Monnet  remarks,  that  where  copper  is 
united  to  arfenic,  filver  is  always  to  be  found.  A  va- 
riety has  l)een  found  at  Schemnitz,  containing  a  portion 
of  gold  alfo. 

lo.Thc  pechellendc  is  an  ore  of  zinc  containing  fil- 
ver, and  is  met  with  in  the  S.ixon  and  Hungarian  mines 
among  the  rich  gold  and  filver  ores.  It  is  either  of 
a  metallic  changeable  colour  or  black.  Of  thefe  there 
were  formerly  two  vai  ieties,  vi/,.  either  in  the  form  of 
fine  fcalcs  or  in  balls,  but  the  latter  is  now  entirely  un- 
known, A  black  blend  is  found  in  Bohemi.i,  which  is 
very  heavy,  with  the  furface  fomewhat  elevated  like 
fome  kinds  of  hxmatites,  but  no  filver  has  yet  been  ex- 
tra^'ted  from  it. 

1 1.  The  biyganz,  potters  ore,  or  galena,  contains  fil- 
ver mineralized  with  fulphurated  lead.  It  is  al(b  called 
pyti:ous  filver,  and  is  of  a  brown  colour,  yielding  but  a 
Tery  fmall  portion  of  metal.     It  is  met  with  at  Kunfr 
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l»erg   in  N.irvray.     A\nicn  the  filver  is  combined  with 
"  fiilphuratcd  lead  and  antimonf,  llie  ore  h  cAkd  JJri- 

I  J.  The  wtf/v.j/air  containing  filver  has  \\\t  metil  ui.i- 
teJ  withfulphurated  iron.  'I'litrcare  gre.n  vuiictics  of 
this  ore  hcldinp;  different  projioitioiii  of  the  metal  ; 
fonie  produce  oi.ly  liilf  an  ounce  tf  fitvcr  per  cent.  A 
liver-coloured  Riarcafitc  is  found  at  Kunlbcrg  in  Nor- 
vay,  c-.ntainini;  from  tlirce  to  three  ounce*  and  a  lulf 
of  lilvcr  per  cent. 

13.  Silver  is  found  niinerali/ed  with  fulphurated  .ind 
arfcnical  cobalt  ;  the  ftone  f^inietinies  containing  tien- 
ir'ilei.  Thefc  kinds  Iccp  well  in  water,  but  generally 
decay  in  the  air,  and  lofc  t-'ie  hlvcr  they  contain.  It  is 
found  at  Morpenllern  near  I'rc>berj;  and  AniiaVcrg. 

14.  The  iu//cr.m/.'i  erf  rotnainj  hlvcr  minerali/ed  by 
fulphur,  with  rogulus  of  antimony  and  barytes.  It  is 
found  in  the  foini  of  tl.in  panicles  or  granular  fpar. 
Wallcriu?  lays  that  it  is  f)ft  liite  mud,  and  Jccls  like 
butter.  He  fufpcflsit  to  lie  produced  from  other  filvcr 
ores  wafliL-d  away  by  tunr.irj;  wateis.  Dnmaie  adds, 
that  tlic  iTiiiicis  look  upou  it  :is  a  certain  fiyn  ot  oih-.r 
ores  in  the  iic'^libourhooJ,  though  fome  arc  )>erfuaded 
that  it  is  only  an  unniieoed  filver  ore,  which  would  foon 
b.-comr  |>erfcv.1. 

15.  The  c^T.luJlih'c  filver  ore  is  a  black  brittle  fub- 
Aar.cc,  leavii  g  ahnul  fix  per  cent,  iif  filvcr  in  its  afiies. 
It  is  in  fail  a  perftft  coal  in  wliich  filver  is  found. 

16.  The  homerlx,  cr  burn  filver  ore,  in  wlrcli  the  fil- 
ver is  united  witli  tlic  muria'.ic  acid,  it  the  fcarccft  o( 
all  the  filver  ores.  It  is  fometimes  tound  in  fnowy  cu- 
bical cryll.ds,  but  is  met  with  of  many  different  cokurs. 
ll!>  principal  charaifierillic  is  to  charge  to  a  violace.  us. 
broviniOj  colour  whrn  eipofcd  to  tl.c  funbeanis,  as  haj)- 
pcn?  al  o  to  the  arliticial  hina  cornea.  It  is  Irequently 
rrynallizcd  in  a  cubic  form,  though  not  always  of  a 
white  colour.  S  >metimes  it  refembles  an  eattli  eafily 
fulible  uithout  fm^ke.  Tliere  is  a  black  kind,  fiiable, 
and  eafily  reducible  to  powder  ;  the  other  is  in  fonie 
tlrgree  malleable,  niay  be  cut  wiili  a  knife,  and  takes  a 
fort  of  jHjIifli  when  rubbed.  Tlie  viiieous  filver  ore, 
whick  is  fometimes  mixed  with  the  horn  filvcr,  u  (o- 
lutle  in  i.i'.ri'Us  acid  ;  and  this  affords  a  melliodof  fe- 
I>arating  them,tl)e  horn  filver  ore  being  infoluble  in  that 
tnenftruum.  Wlicn  the  horn  filvcr  ii  iree  from  iron,  it 
pccrniUy  contains  70  per  cent,  of  filver  at  Icaft  ;  but 
ibcfeorcs  moftly  C"nta'n  fome  portion  of  iron,  a  fmall 
part  of  which  is  even  united  to  ihe  marine  acid.  This 
kind  of  otc  was  firll  an.ilyfed  by  Mr  Woule,  who  dif- 
ct.ycrcd  the  prcfence  rf  the  viliiolic  acid  in  it. 

17.  Another  kind  of  horn  filver  ore  is  mentioned  by 
Mr  Bergman,  in  which  the  metal  is  mineralized  by  the 
vitriolic  and  marine  acid',  along  with  fome  fulpiiur.  He 
dotibti,  however,  whether  the  mincr.iliz.ition  he  peifcfl 
in  this  cafe,  as  the  fait  and  lulphur  do  not  aJmit  of  ai.y 
ether  than  a  meciianicil  unirn.  But  finceiron-is  often 
found  in  thefe  ores,  a  mzrcaC'.c  may  thns  be  fometimes 
formed. 

18.  Tht  Jiktr  It  fc  dung  ore  is  of  a  grecnilli  colour, 
with  A  niixtuie  of  yellow  and  r:d.  .Some  lliink  it  is  a 
mi.xtjre  of  red  fi.ver  c  re  and  calx  f  f  nickel. 

19.  The /iriatfoni  filvcr  ore.  The  colour  of  this  ore 
is  mo.  :J}ri-  Some  imagine  it  to  be  a  native  filver  ore  ; 
t'lher:-  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  galena,  ochre,  and  filver. 
h  is  fiimetimes  found  in  the  mountain  co;k,  and  is  (» 


li^h:  tliat  It  v.ill  fwim  upon  waur.     K  c '<  I  1.  1  Lu'.      .•-;>•'. 
o.ie  ounce  of  filver  per  quint.iL  v^p-^-"— 

Tliefc  are  all  the  varieties  htherto  cbfcrvcd  in  v  hich 
filver  is  mrt  with  in  the  earth,  though  it  m:v  perh.ips 
occur  in  various ollu-r  loinn.     It  wojld  b  )il; 

to  exam  n :  whether,  n  thofc  count  ies  whci  fil. 

ver  aie  found  in  large  (juantiiics,  tlic  preciojj  aiciil,  mar 
not  be  con:ainrd  in  lome  proportion  in  the  moll  com-  ■ 
mon  ores,  more  efpecially  when  the  particles  of  gold  and 
filver  have  not  been  abl:  toextiicatc  tliem!cUe«  in  fjch 
a  manner  as' to  li.-  fcparatc  in  filfures,  veins  or  t.o  lov/ 
places  of  the  mine.  A  minera'izaiion  of  filver  with  al- 
kali  is  laid  to  have  been  lately  met  with  at  Aonaorry 
in  Aullria  ;  but  the  acco ant  of  it  as  yet  can  fcarc.ly  he 
depended  upon.  Profeffor  lirunnich  fays,  tliat  the  fil- 
ver contained  in  the  limcflone  at  that  place  .ppcors  to 
b:  native  when  the  ftor.e  is  polifiied. 

The  pureik  filvcr  is  that  which  is  extrailcd  from  lu- 
na  coni:a,  and  i>  t."ie  only  kind  that  ought  to  be  lru!t- 
ed  in  the  nice  1  perations  of  chemillry.  'i'he  procefj. 
however,  is  very  tedious,  and  prcfcnts  a  very  nneipeJi- 
cd  phenomenon,  as  this  metal,  though  otic  of  the  mo'i 
fixed,  iincverlhelcfs  volatilized  in  the  operation  in  luch 
a  manner  that  it  exhahs  though  the  pores  of  the  cru- 
cible J  and  fmill  globules  cf  filver  are  afterwards  fi<iinJ 
in  the  cover,  and  even  in  the  lupport  of  the  crucible. 
According  to  Cramer,  th  s  lofs  may  be  preveiitcd  by 
fmc-aring  the  crucible  with  black  foap,  and  niiiing  with 
the  luna  coinca  half  its  weight  of  oil  or  tallow,  which 
lall  m'jf\  alfo  be  added  by  little  and  little  duiiiig  the 
operation. 

M.  Magellan  takes  notice  of  a  remarkable  appearance  Cr«Bf>rdr. 
obfciv.ible  in  diflolving  filvcr  in  the  nitrous  acid,   llcob-  (..  rj;. 
ferves.liiat  this  acid   is  its  fpecitic   menllruum,   attack- 
ing i;  even  when  cold  with   confidciable   effervefcencf, 
growing  hot,  and   emitting  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
I  range-coloured  fumes,  which  diminilh  in  proportion  as 
the  faturation  advances.      Tlie  metal  appears  t.f  a  pale 
blown  colour  in  the  confliifl,  and  the  folution  becomes 
quite  black.     TJiis  1  ifl  appe  irance,  however,  is  owing 
to   a  thin,  black,  fuliginous  fubilance  like  fniut,  which 
is  at  once  formed  into  a  cruR  on  the  furface  of  the  tliin 
plates  of  filver  in  the  firll  attack    of   the    acid  upon 
them.     'ITiis  is  a  very  fi:igular  pheno.Ticnnn,  and  hiihcr- 
to  unaccounted  fcr,  thefe  bl.ick  crulls  being  commi- 
nuted intofmallir  and  fin.iUer  pa;  tides  by  the  aflion  of 
the  acid  ;  and,  when  the  CiTerveiccncc  is  over,  they  are 
fecn  diftiniflly  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vell'cl,  aid  to 
form  a  black  feJiment,  leaving  the  liquid  folution  qjite 
tranlparenl,  but  of  a  blue  colour  inclininj  to  green. — 
This  colour  nii^'ht  be  attributcil  to  fmic  Imall  mixture 
of  copper,  though  the  filver  ufed  in  the  exprtiment  was 
of  the  purer  kind.     The  cliemi.ls  of  Dijon  fay,  that  the 
nicrous  fcluiion  of  filvcr  looks  cfa   fine  blue  colour,  if 
tlie»cid  be  pure  and  well  concentrated;  but  if  it  has 
any  mixture  of  vitriolic  or  msrinc,  a  precipitation  of 
vitrialaied  filvcr  or  hin.i  cornea  tikes  place.   Afterw.irdft 
the  folution  becorack  as  coloiirlcls  as  w-ater,  but  gives  a 
Ufiitig  black  tinge  to  animal  fiibll4r,ccs.    'I'liisfohitirn  i< 
of  gre  It  ufc  ia  chcm  llry,  fervlng  to  form  iJi;  hin.ir  c;fi- 
ftc,  to  prnfy  the  common  aqnaforti-  fVoro  a  iniiture 
of  the  vitriolic  and  marine  acids,  and  is  a  vriy  nice  (eft 
of  the  exiilence  ofthefeacids  in  miner  il  waters. 

Silver  does  not  coml  ine  with  cart!.?,  even  by  the  mofl 

violent  heat,  though  Mr  Fonrcroy  fuppuf:«  that  it>  c.ilx 

3  Q_2  niigki 
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ll.in  i;i-    mull  rub  on  more  of  the  powder  ;  and  in  the  Ufl  place    Silvci-.-g 

II     " 


jrcen  io  gl-Is.     Mr  M  . 

forms  Uj,  lh.it  i:s  cak,  prccipinteJ  !))•  v.  l.»tile  i«l^;iii,  w;.llnhc  filvcrtd  n:ct;il  in  jjurc  w.iter,  and  rub  it  hard 

•^tvss  a  ytUow  colour  lo  gV.ifti  :>nil  lli  it  h-'  hiis  f;eii  ic  with  a  dry  cloth.                                                                      ^ 

luiaeJ  inil.is  iniiuixr  fo"hij;h  as  iilnioll  to  appear  of  a  Sny£sWiS    e/  GLiJii.     Sec    Fouatikj   of  LouUh^- 

icd  colour.     It  unites  with  molt  rnctalj,  <z\i\\  with  iron,  glaffa. 

The  nature  of  this  alloy  has  bcon  but  little  iuqulred  in-  SILURIS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 

to,  tliou!;h  Fourcroy  is  of  cpnion  that  it  may  probably  order  of  pifccs  abdoinin  iks.     Tlie  head   is  naked;  the 

b;  of  the  groalcft   u;ility  in  ihc  arts.     It    combines   in  mouth  fet  round  with  hairy  tilamenti ;  the  bronchia:  have 

;iU  proportions  witli  copper,  by  which  it  is  not  deprived  fron)  4  to  14  lays,  the  rays  ot  the  pcifloral  fins,  or  the 

or  its  duJlilily,  but  renders  it  harder  an.lmore  fua^rous  ;  tirll  dorfal  one,  is  piickly,  and  dciuated   backwards. — 

by  wh'x'i   niian-i  it  is  often  uf^d  in  bells.     It   is  other-  Theic  are  21  fpecics,  moll  of  thi.ni  n.itives   of  the    In- 

v.ifc  hij-'.ily  ufcful,  on  account  of  iis  indcllrudibility  by  diananJ  American  leas.     Mi  H.ill.l(.|uilt  mentions  one 

iire  and  air,  .ind  its  extreme  duflility.      Its  fine  colour  called  the  f/<jr;jj  by  Linnxii',  and /M.W  by  the  Ara- 

rooderi  it  e:;treniely  proper  for  ornanienuil  purpofes,  bians.     If  it  pricks  one  with  the  bone  ot  [he  breaft-lin, 

and  it  is  applied  like  gold  on  ihe    furf.ice  of  diil'crent  it  is  dangerous  ;  and  our  author  f.iw  the  ccok  of  a  Swe- 

bodies,  and  even  on  co|)p;r.     It  likewi  e  enters  the  te.x-  dilh  merchant  lliip  die  oi  the  poiu.n  communicated  by 

tuie  of  riih  filks ;  but  its  mod  confiderable   ufi  is  that  the  piick    of    one    of    thele  hlh.     tjie  Ellc  i  mtirv, 

cf  being  employed  as  money  of  an  inferior  value  10  n"   261. 

gold.     In  this  cafe,  it  is  alloyed  vn.h  onc-lwelUh  part  SIMEON  of  Durham,  the  cotemporary  of  William 

(;f  copper.     It  is  likewifi  often  employed  in  m.iking  of  Malu.lbury,  took  gre,it  jjain^  in  colK-fling  the  mo- 

houfcliolJ  utenfil.  of  all    kinds,  though  its  great  price  numents  of  Britifti  hi;lory,efpecia!ly  in  the  n.rthof  Eng- 

icndiFs  it  l^fs  common  than    it  would  oilv^rwife  be  fur  land,  alter  ih^y  had  been  Icatitrcd  by  the  Danes.  From 

ihispurpi.fe.     I'lr  plate,  it  ii  ufu ally  alio jcd  with  one  thefe  he  compofed  a  hilhuy   of  the  kings   of  England, 


Siniia. 


frrm  A.  D.  610  t.'  lijO;  with  fome  Jmaller  hiitoiical 
pieces.  Smton  b-  th  lludied  anJ  l.iuj-ht  the  fciences, 
and  paiticulaily  the  mathematics  at  Oi.ford  ;  una  be- 
came prtc.r.tor  <.f  the  chuich  at  Durham,  where  lie 
diijd,  probably  Icon  aiier  he  conciulion  ot  his  liillory, 
wluLh  was  continued   by  John,  piior  of  He.\ii  iin,  to 


tv.en:y-t''Urth  of  copper,  which  gives  it  a  greater  de- 
gree of  bardiicfs  and  cohercuce,  without  lendcring  it  in 
the  Icall  noxious. 

Silver  aifi'  has  been  tifed  in  medicine  ;  but  its  extreme 
raullicitv,  when  diiiUvi-d  in  the  nitrous  acid,  and  its 
inactivity  other'.viic,  hive  br,-u^.;ht  it  iito  difafc.     The 

cryftah  cf  filver  have  been  recomm.nded  in  very  fmall  A  D    1 156. 

qumtity  in  dropllcal  calls;   but  they  are  by  no  means  SIMIA,  the  Monkkv,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  be- 

fuperior,  or  even  equal  in  ellicacy,  to  much  faler  medi-  longing  to  the  clals  ol  maninia  i.t,  and  •  ruer  of  j):iniate^, 

ciacs.     The  f.  lut-.on  of  filver,  under  the  name  of  Greek  in  tlie  Llnnxan  lyUeni,  but  by  Mr  Penn.int  a  ranj;td 

<:v£/?r,  has  been  uied  for  the  purpofeof  dying  h.iir  of  a  indtr  tl;e  digitated  quadruped.     Accordii  g    to   the 

dark  colour  ;  and  the  fame  folution  eva[)oratcd  to  a  con-  Linnaan  lylkm,  the  chaiaiteiillics  if  this  genus   are 

iillence,  and  fuled,  foims  the  lunar  cauiiic  of  the  (liop'-i.  theic  ;  There  are  Icui  dole  ut  li:ie  teeth  on  each  jaw  ; 

ike  I  SiLinR,  is  prepared  of  the  llireds  cf  filver  leat,  fingle  tuflis  on  each  lidc  in  both  jaws,  which  are  longer 

or  of  the  leaves  llicmfdvcs,  for  the  ufe  of  painters,  after  than  the  left,  ani.1  ll■mev^hat  remote  tn  m  ihem.     'I'he 

the  fjine  n-.anncr  as  fliell  geld.     See  SMi  Gold.  j.rindi  rs  aieibtule,  and  ^he  fwet  are  f  iroed  like  hands. 

SIl^VERlXG,  the  covering  of  any   ih  «g  with  fil-  Mr  Pemiant  gives  the  ioiiowing  generic  delcription  of 

vjr.     It    is  ufual  to  filver  metals,  wood,  paper,   &c..  the  fiinia.     Tiiere  aie  lour  cutting  teeth  in  each  j.iw, 

which  is  perlormcd  eithrr  with  liie.oil,  or  fize.    Metal  and  two    canine.     Each  .f  the   icct   are   fornieo  like 

L-rally  with  flat  naiU,  and,  except  in  one  in- 


(huice,  have  four  fii.gers  and  a  thumb. 


Ihcre  ate  eye- 


gilJers  filver  by  t'.ie  Kre  ;  paintei-gildcis  all  the  other  har.dt, ; 

'.va-  S.       See  CllLDING. 

'I'o   filver  copper  or  brafi.   I.  Cleanfc  the  metal  with  brows  both  above  and  below, 

aquafoitis,  liy    walliing    it    lightly,  and  immediately  Tliey  are  a  numerous  race;  but  almnft  all  confined 

throwing  it  into  pure  w.iter  ;   ot  by  heating  it  red-hoc,  to    the    torrid  zone.     They  fill  the  woods  of  Africii 

and  Icouiing  it  with  fait  and  tartar  and  pure'watcr  frcm  Senegal  to  the  Capo,  and  from  thence  to  itthio- 

with  a  fmall  wire  biufli.     2.  D  fiblve    fome  filver  in  pia.     Thty    are  found  in  ail  paits  of  India,  and  its 

aqjafortit,  in  a   broaJ-bottomed  glafs  vcffel,  or  of  g'a-  iflands  ;  in  Cochiii-China,  in   tlie  louth  of  China,  and 

7cd  earth  ;  l!i:n  ev,i[)orate  away  tlie  aquafortis   over  a  in  J.)|).in;   (and  one  i.s  met  with  in  Arabia);  and  they 

chaffing  dilh  of  coal-..   3.  Put  five  or  fix  times  its  quan-  fv.-aim  in  the  fortlts  of  South  Americ.i,  fiom  the  illh- 


«ity  of  ivaler,  or  as  much  as  y.ill  be  neccirary  to  dii'olve 
it  petfcdtly,  en  the  icmaitiir.g  dry  cah  ;  evaporate  thi> 
water  with  the  like  heat;  then  put  more  frelh  water, 
and  cvapoi ate  again  ;  and,  if  need  l)e,  the  third  lime, 
making  the  lire  towards  th;  latter  end  lb  llrong  .is  to 
leave  the  calx  peiftiliy  diy,  which,  if  your  liivcr  is 
gr-od,  will    be    of    a    pure    white.     4.  Take    of   this 


niiis  of  Daiien  as  far  as  Paiaguay.  They  are  lively, 
agile,  full  ot  frolic,  chatter,  and  grim. ice.  From  the 
ItruJlure  (.f  liieir  members,  they  h  tve  niaBy  atftions  in 
commcii'with  the  human  kiiul.  Rh  11  ot  tliein  are  (iei  ce 
and  untamtable  ;  fome  aie  ot  a  milder  nature,  aiKl  will 
Ihov.'  a  dtgree  of  attachment ;  but  iu  general  they  are 
endowed  with  mifcl  ievous  ijtellecls  ;  ai.d  are  tilliy,  ob- 


:  ilx,  common    fat,  cryilai    of   tartar,  of  each  a  like  Icciie,  lafcivious,  and  thieving.   They  inhabit  (he  woods, 

iliiailtily  or  bulk,  and  mi.xing  well  the  whole  compoli-  and  live  on  trees  ;  iecdingtju  Iruiis,  leaves,  and  inicds. 

tion,  put  the  metrtl  into  pure  w.iter,  and  take  of  the  fiid  In  general  they  are   gregariou.',  gong  in  vait  compa- 

pcwdcr  with  y.ur  wet  linger",  and  rub  it  well  on,  till  nies  ;    but    the  dift'ertni  fpccies  never   mix  with  each 

you  Grid  every  1  ttle  cavity  <f  the   metal  Tufliciency  111-  other,  always  keeping  ajiart  and  in  tiiU'ereiK  qnarttrs. 


vc: td  over.     5.  If  you  would  lave  it  richly  tlviK,  you  They  l:ap   witji  vail  ndivity  fioni    ties   tj 


tie;,  e\c<\ 
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la.      v.hen  loadtJ  *ali  ihcir  younfj,  ulntli  dirj;  lo  ilicm.    tovcrcj  \vi:h  rcdJilli  and  fhajrcry  I'.air  ;  lon-^eft  en  tlie      Si"-i* 

"^^  They  are  the   prcjr  ot  leopards  and  cthcri  uj  tlis  Jdinc    brfcfc,  ihinneil  on  tlic  lore  panii.     The  face  and  pawj  *— '^'^^^ 

race:  :ind  of  lerpcnn,  which  piirfus  ihein  to  the  ium-    are  fwarihy  ;  t!ie   bn'tpcks  covered   wit!i  hair.     They 

n.its  of  the  trees,  and   fwallow  ihcni  eniir^:.     'Ihcy  are    ioliabit  the  inrciior  parts  cC  Africa,  ihc  iflcs  of  Suma- 

iiot  cariiivcroils,  but  lor  njilchicl'i  file  will  rob  thirnelli,    tra,  liunieo,  and  Jiva.     Arc  foltary,  and  live  in  the 

o»  birds  of  the  eg^J  and  youpg.    In  the  countries  where    moft  deftrt  plaits.     They  j;r.)w  tn  the  Ixighl  of  fix 

tlioy  moll  abound,  ilie  ra}^;tcity  cf  the  leathered  tribe    feet  ;  h.ivc  prodi,'ious  (Ircr.;;;!,,  and  will  ovct  power  the 

ii  mere  m.irvcloully  Ihown  in  th:ir  contiivances  lo  tii    (lr()n;jeft  man.     The    old  imc!,  are  Ih't  wi:h  arrnvt, 

ihc  nell  biymd  the  reach  of  thtCe  invaders.  the  young  al  ne  cm  bo  tal:tn  ahve.     'I'hey  hvc  entirely 

The  (imiilicrnir  more  numerous  it:  their  fpecicb  than    on  Iruits  and  nut.'.     They  will  attack  and  kill  ihe  ne- 

?ny  other  ai.im:d>,  and  differing  j^rcatly  in  their  ap-    f^r- es  who  w.mdcr  in   the  wocd. ;  w  11  diive  away  t)>e 

|>c.ii.ince5,  it  fcemcd  ncccllary  to  ni.-lhi>di,<e  and  liibdi-    elephants,  and  beat  ihcm  with  their  lids  or  pieces  of 

vide  the  ger.us.     Accordingly  Mr  Ray  tirll  dillributed    wood  ;  and   will  throw    ftones    at  pctple  that  cffenj 

them  into  three  cl.<ir.s.  them.     They  deep  in  tiee«  ;  and  make  a  fcrt  of  (liflicr 

SimU,  Ap«>,  fjch  as  wanted  tails.  frmi  the  inclemei.cy  of  the  weather.     TJiey  aic   of  a 

Cfr^efi/j.ci,  Monkeys,  futh  as  h.'.d  tails.  grave  aj  peaiance  and  melancholy  difpofition,  and  even 

Pupioiiii,  IJ.iboons,  thofe  with  Ihort  taiU  ;  to  diftin-    when  young  not  inclined  tn  frolic.    They  go  eieA,  and 

pr.ifli  them  Irom   llic   common  monkeys,  which  have    are  valUy  I'wift  and  agilr.     Thrf:  a'c^nnt*  are   chiefly 

very  long  ones.  taken  f.om  Andrew  ISallcl.an  Er.ghlh  failor,  who  w.is 

Tho  principal  marks  by  which  the  fp?tles  rf  this  ge-    taken  priforei   1581;,  and  l;vcd  many  years  in  the  irntr 

,if   ntis  are  di  lingo. (h.iblc  fom  each  other,  are   dciiveJ,    parts  df  Congo  ;  his  narrative  is  plain,  and  f;;ms  very 

■■■1  ift,  from  the  t.id,  whicli   is  titKr  lonj:,  t.'iort,  or  al;o-    authentic.      It    is    prcleivoJ    in    P'lrchas's  coUeflion. 

'     geihcr  w.mtinq;,  or  is  rtraig.'it,  or    prehcnii'e;     2.11y,    Ftogcr   •  informs   us  "  that  ihfe  .V.ong  t!i:  banks  of*  rvrrrijie, 

fiom  the  buttock),  W'lvcli  ar-.- nated,  and  lurnilii;,!  with    the  liver  Ganges  arc  larger  and  more  milihi^vcius  iha:   ^'■'■'•h'\\m 

ca'h'fitie?,  or  aie  covered   with  hair;   jdly,  from  the    in  any  part  ol    Afiica:   the  negroes  dtcad  ll  em,  an(!  ^■^  ^  ■:■'- 

naili,  wiiith  arc  tl.it  and  r  nndcd  like  tlv  i'e  o:  m.»n,  cr    cannot  travtl  al  .re  in  the  country  v.ithout  rcnning  the  IV"'  '' 

Ihrp    poiiitcd     li'ke    the    cliws  of  bcal^s  in  general;    ha7..ird   of  bcin:;  attacked  by  thefe  nijimiil-,  w)  o  often  _' V^'  '*•' 

4'hly,  Irom  the  prtfencc  or  abler.ce  of  a  bearJ  on  the    pr  feiit  tluni  witli   a  Hick,  and  force  ihcm  to  fij»ht.     I 

chin;  and,  yihly.fiom  the  chieki  being  provided  with,    have  heard  the    Portugucll:    fay,  that  they  have  often 

or  wanting,  i)oiichcs  in  their  under  pait!.     For  greater    feen  thcni  hoill  up  young  ci'ls,  ;ibcut   frvcn   or  eight 

crnvetiiencr,  the   Ipecies  ot  this  ger.ns,  which  arc  very    years  old,  into  trees,  and  that  they  conlJ  not  be  wreft- 

r.nnierous,  arcarrangcil  under  live  fiibcrdinatcdivifKiis,    ed  from  them  witliout  a  great  deal  cf  difficulty.     The 

contulered  as  diltinft  ;j;etiera  Ky  fome  authors,  and   not    m.^ifl  part  of  the   negroes  imagin:  thtin  to  be  a  foreign 

witli.itt  realon.  'I'hrce  of  thefc  fobdivilinns  were  .idopt-    nation  come  to  inhabit  th;ir  country,  and  that  they  do 

ed  by  l.inrxtis  ;  but  Dr  Gmelin,  follouing  BiifFon,  lias    not  li>eak  for  fear  ol  bring  c-mprlled  to  wfrk."   Wlieii 

adi.d  other  two  taken  fmm  fie  third  divifun  of  his    taken   ycune,  they  are  cipablc  of   being  lamed,  and 

gre.it  preciirf.ir.     ThcJe  !•  ^  are  ihe  foiije, />j-    taiiyiit  to  perform  many  menial  offires.  Fi.tncis  PyrarJf  *  ^ 

fit-in,  (rritfilf'e'i,  /t:paji,  a:  relates,  "  tliat  in  the  province  ol  Sierra  Leona,  thirc  i> ''/ 

I.  Tiie  .StMic,or  ArEs.      lucy  have  no  tails.    Tlie    a  fpccics    fo  ftrong   limbed,  and  lb  in'iulliioiis,  that,   '■,.''' 
vifigc  i«  fl.it ;  the  teeth,  hanJs,  lingers,   feet,  toss,  ai.d    «  hen  properly  tr.iined  and  led,  ihcy  vork  like  fervants  j  p.'^.i. 
nails,  refeml.le  lli-f:  of  man,  and  they  walk  naturally    that  they  gsncr.iliy  walk  on  the  two  hind  fctt ;  that  tl:cy 
cie,^.     Ths  divilipn  iixludss  the  fiiiMX,  or  apes  pro-    pound  any  f ibltancis  in  a  mortar  ;  ih.it   they  go    f) 

bri:ig  water  fii>m  the  river  i.-i  Iniall  pitt  her-,  which  they 
carr)  lu".l  <  n  their  heads.     But  when  they  ariivc  at  tlic 
door,  if  the  piichers  are  not  foon  taktn  cfF,  ihey  allow 
tliem  to  fall  ;  and  when  they  p.-rctive  the  pitihers  over- 
turned and  broken,  ihiy  weep  and  lament."     Father 
hl'iited  as  a  fh-iw  in  London.     The   folhwirg  docnp-   Jinic'I,  «iuotcd  by   N  iT^ni(:cig,  (ays  the  fame  thing,  •  fuf. 
ton  of  ore  that  was  kept  I'ctr.c  months  at  tl.c  co'ony    u.-aily  in  the  fiiLie  Cerrns.     \V^th  icgaid  to  the  educa- '^'"  ■■<''' - 
ef  Si-  »  is  given  by  Wadllrom,  in  hi>   F.il.iy    lion  of  thclc  anitr;  iK,  the   teftimony  of   Shoutteii  ^  ac- ^"*' f"''^" 

en  C>  t-      He  w-.is  ne.irly  two  lett  fi>  h  ;  but    CDtds  with  th.it  of  Pyr.ird.     '•  They  are '.iken    (he  re- ^^'p'j^""' 

the  fnii   Itaturc  is  nearly   live  feet.     Me  wa-.  c-vercd    nuiks)  with  inaros,  taught  to  walk  I'U   thiir  hind  feet,  tip..- r'. 
wi'h  blark  h:iir,  long  and  thick  on  the  back,  but  Ihort    and  to  ul'c  their  f->ie  feet  as  hinds  in  pcifoiniing  ditTe-  §\o.i-.-« 
?i'.d  thin  on  the  hi c.ill  and  belly.     Mis  face  «as  b.:rc  ;    rent  operations,  as  rinfiny  glalf-s,  carryirg  drink  round ''"=  •^i^-'- 
hs  hands  and  his  I  c  id  refeiTibleJ  thole  rf  an   nld  Mack    the  comjiany,  tuning  a  Ipit,  Ac."     "  1  Jaw  at  Java  "'"■''"'" 
man,  except  tliat  the  hair  rn  his  head  was  ftr  light.  He    (fays  Gnat  J)  a  very  txtr.iordi-  ary  ape.     It  was  a  fe-  Or'-'l^' 
;.-c.  drank,  tlcpt,  and  fat  .-.t   table,  hk..-  -4.  hunia.i  being,    male,     tihe  «a:,  vet)  tall,  and  often  walked  ere^Tt  on  her  (  VoTiBc'' 
At  fjill  he  crept  on  all  f  ur>,  en  the  tutlii:e  01  his    hind  Icct.     On  tli^fc  occa(ion»»  Ihe  concealed  wiili  )j«r  d:  Fr.  1; 
1   ll  J.s  ;  but,  when  prown  laryer,  he  endeavoured   to  go    b.ind<  the  pirls  tvhich  dilliiigiiilh  the  f.x.      l'\.'<.i  I  the  <.iiu:.ti/:n. 


jicrlv  fo  called,  which  aie  net  f  und  in  .'\nr.enca 

I.  The  chimpanzee,  the  limia  troglodytes  cf  Lin- 
ni;:s,  eoirmon  in  the  mountains  of  bierra  Leoni,  le- 
r  nihles  man  more  than  the  oranc-ontang.  Tliis  animal 
v.. >  iiiil  brought  to  Europe  in  1738,  when  it  was  ex- 


trc'/l,  t'uppciiiog  Ijinii'cif  by  a  liick 
c!i"lv,  but  always  good  naiu  ed- 


He   was  itietan-    eye-  rows,  thu  wai  iiu  hair  on  her  iace,  wi.ich  pretty  "•P-  i' 

mi;ch  rclenibled  tl  c  griielqucfcmde  faces  I  fuv  an.cng 

2. 'I  he   fatyius,  orangoutang,  or  great  ape,  has  a    tlie  H(;tl.ntots  at  the  Cipe.     Uhc  nude  her  brd  very 

flat  face,  and  a  defom  td  rtlcnrolance  of  the  human  j    neatly  eery  day,  lay  up'.n  hci  li  'e,  and  cover.-d  h;rf:|f 

ears    like    thole    of   a    inan  ;  the    h.iir    on  the  h'.-ad    witli  the  bed  cioaih:,.     When  btr  heaJ  nched,  Ihebcunj 

lor{3e!  than  on  the  body,     'ihc  b';dy  and  limbs  an   it  up  with  4  handkerchief  {   »ud  it  was  uniuling  to  f<!c 

her 
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Ijtr  tliiiiliooJsJiii  bed.     I  could  leliitc  many  otlier  lit-  tcmo  infltinmj,  an  animal  of  this  kind,  Is  unneccfTarlly      .'■"imi.. 

tie  :!-ticks  which  appciTcJ  to  be  extreme'.)-  ri'\mi'i.ir.  fcraratcil  from  Lis/yh/'j/a/i/i//.  -«^-n"» 

But  I  admired  tlicni  i.otib  niiuli  ;is  the  inulcitiuie  ;  be-        To  cn:ibk  tlie  reader  ti)  form  a  judgment   of  il:i; 

caufe,  as   I   knew  the  deri};n  otbiinijing  her  to  Europe  aninnl,  which  h;is  fo  great  a  rcfembhincc  to  man,  it 

to  be  exhibited  as  a  Ihow,  I  was  inclined  to  think  lliat  niav  not  be  unacccjUable  to  (jiiote  Jrcm  Bufibn  the  dif- 

iKchad  b;en  taught  many  oi' thefe  monkey  nicks,  whith  fercnccs  snd  cc^nfctmities  which  make  I.im  approach  or 

the  people  confidered  as  btin;^  natural  to  the  animal. —  recede    from    the  Iniman  fpecies.     "  lie  dili'ers  from  Id.  p.  ji.t. 

She  died  in  our  lliip,  about  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  man  externally  by  the  flatnefs  of  his  nofc,  by  the  fliort- 

CJood  Hope.     The  figure  of  this  ape  liad  a  very  great  ncfs  of  his  front,  and  by  his  chin,  which  is  not  elevated 

refcmblarlte  ti  that  of  man,  &c."    Gmelli  Carrc-ri  tells  at  the  bafe.     His  eais  are  proportionally  too  large,  his 

us,  that  he  faw  one  of  thefe  ape^,  wliich  cried  like  an  e)cs  too  near  each  other,  and  the    diliance    between 

infant,  walked  upon  i;s  hindfect,  and  carried  a  malt  h:s_nofe  and  mouth  is  too  great.     Tliefe  are  the  only 


bufFoii'ii 
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under  his  arm  to  lie  down  and  fl^ep  upon. 


differences  between  tlie  face  of  an  orang-outang  a.'.d 


An  orau'^^-outang  which  D.'.fToii  faw,  is  defciibed  by  that  of  a  man.     Witii  regard    to  the  body  and  mem- 

bim  as  mild,  affcflionatc,  and  good-natured.     His  air  bers,  the  thighs  are  pioportionally  too  (liort,  the  aims 

was  melancholy, his  gait  grave, his  movements  mcalhred,  too  long,  the  fingtis    too  finall,  the  palm  of  the  hands 

his  difpofitions  gentle,  and  very  diffcicnt  from  thole  of  too  long  and  narrov.-,  and  the  L-et  rather  rcfemble  handti 

other  apes.     He  had  ntither  the  impatience  of  the  Bar-  than  the  human  f  )0t.     The  inale  organs  of  gencratioa 

bary  ape,  the  malicimifnefs  of  the  baboon,  nor  ilie  ex-  diiF-.r  not  from  thofe  of  man,  except  that   the  prepuce 

travagance    of  the    monkeys.     "  It  may  be    alleged,  has  no  fra-num.  'J'he  female  organs  ate  extremely  linii- 

(fays  our  author),  that  he   had  the  be  lefit  of  inftriic-  lar  to  thofe  of  a  woman. 

lion ;  but  the  ether  apes  which  I  Hi  ill  compare  with  "  The  orang^'iutang  differs  internally  from  tl:c  hu- 
him,  were  educated  in  the  f.ime  manner.  Signs  man  fpecies  in  the  number  of  ribs  :  man  has  only  1 2, 
and  words  were  alone  fuflicient  to  make  our  orang-ou-  but  the  orang-outang  has  13.  Tne  vertebrx  of  the 
tang  afl  ;  but  the  baboon  required  a  cudgel,  and  neck  are  alfo  fliorter,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  narrow, 
the  other  apes  a  whip  ;  for  none  of  them  would  obey  the  buttocks  flatter,  and  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  funk 
vithout  blows.  I  have  feen  this  animal  prefent  his  deeper.  He  has  no  fpinal  procefs  on  the  iirft  vertebra 
liand  to  condudl  the  people  who  came  to  vifit  him,  and  of  the  neck.  The  kidneys  are  rounder  than  thofe  of 
walk  as  gravely  along  with  them  as  if  he  had  form-  man,  and  the  ureters  have  a  different  figure,  as  well  as 
ed  a  part  of  the  company.  I  have  feen  him  fit  down  the  bladder  and  gall-bladder,  wliich  arc  narrower  and 
at  table,  unfold  his  towel,  wipe  liis  lips,  ufe  a  fpoon  or  longer  than  in  the  human  fpecies.  All  the  other  parts 
a  fork  to  carry  the  viifliials  to  his  mouth,  pour  his  li-  of  the  body,  head,  and  members,  both  external  and  in- 
♦juor  into  a  glafs,  and  make  it  touch  that  of  the  perfon  ternal,  fo  perfeflly  refemble  thofe  of  man,  that  we  can- 
vho  drank  along  with  him.  When  invited  to  take  tea,  not  make  the  comparifon  without  being  aftoniflicd  that 
lie  brought  a  cup  and  a  faucer,  placed  them  on  the  fuch  a  fimilarity  in  Ilrufture  and  organization  (hould 
table,  put  in  fugar,  poured  out  the  tea,  and  allowed  it  not  produce  the  fame  effeds.  The  tongue,  and  all  the 
to  cool  before  he  drank  it.  All  thefe  aftions  he  per-  organs  of  fpeech,  for  example,  are  the  fame  as  in  man  ; 
fjimed  without  any  other  inRigation  than  the  figns  or  and  yet  the  orang-outang  enjoys  not  the  faculty  of 
verbal  orders  of  his  mailer,  and  often  of  his  own  ac-  fpeaking  ;  the  brain  has  the  fame  figure  and  propor- 
cord.  He  did  no  injury  to  any  perfon  :  he  even  a\]-  tions ;  and  yet  he  polfellijs  not  the  power  of  thinking, 
proaehed  company  with  circunifpedVmn,  and  prefented  Can  there  be  a  more  evident  proof  than  is  exhibited  in 
iiimfelf  as  if  he  wanted  to  be  carefled.  He  was  very  the  orang-outang,  that  matter  alone,  though  perfectiy 
tbnd  of  dainties,  which  everybody  gave  him  :  And  as  organized,  can  (iroduce  neither  language  nor  thought, 
his  bread  was  difeafed,  and  he  was  afHifled  with  a  tea-  unlefs  it  be  animated  by  a  fuperior  ininciple  .'  Man  and 
i:ing  cough,  this  quantity  of  fweetmeats  undoubtedly  the  orang-outang  are  the  only  animals  who  have  but- 
contributed  to  Ihorten  his  life.  He  lived  one  fummer  tocks  and  the  calf  of  the  legs,  and  who,  of  cc.urfe,  are 
in  Paris,  and  died  in  London  the  following  winter.  He  formed  for  walking  ereft  ;  the  only  animals  who  have 
eat  almoft  every  thing  ;  but  preferred  ripe  and  dried  a  broad  chcll,  flat  flioulders,  and  vertebra:  of  the  fame 
iruits  to  all  other  kinds  of  food.  He  drank  a  little  flruflurc  ;  and  the  only  animals  wliofe  brain,  l';eart, 
wine  ;  but  fpontaneoufly  left  it  for  milk,  tea,  or  other  lungs,  liver,  fpleen,  (lomach,  and  inteftines,  are  perfci-'t. 
mild  liquors."  This  was  only  two  feet  four  inches  ly  fimlLir,  and  who  have  an  appendix  vermiformis,  or 
high,  and  was  a  young  one.  There  is  great  poffibility  blind-gut.  In  fine,  the  orang-outang  has  a  greater  re. 
that  thefe  animals  may  vary  in  fize  and  in  colour,  fome  femblance  to  man  tiian  even  to  the  baboons  or  monkeys, 
being  covered  with  black,  others  with  reddlfh  hairs. —  not  only  in  all  the  parts  we  Vave  mentioned,  but  in  the 
They  are  not  the  fatyrs  of  the  ancients;  which  had  laigenefs  of  the  face,  the  figure  of  the  cranium,  of  the 
tails  (a),  and  were  a  fpecies  of  monkey.     Linna;ns's  jaws,  of  the  teeth,  and  of  the  other  bones  of  the  head 

a:)d 


(a)  ^lian  gives  them  tails,  JiL  xvi.  c,  21.  Pliny  fays  they  have  teeth  like  dogs.  Hi.  vii.  c.  2.  circumlfances 
common  to  many  monkeys.  Pt^Lmy,  lib.  •].  c.  2.  fpeaks  of  certain  iflands  in  the  Indian  ocean  inhabited  by 
pfop'e  with  tails  like  ihofe  wi  h  wh'ch  liityrs  are  painted,  whence  called  the  ijhs  of  fatyrs.  Keeping,  a  Swede, 
pretended  to  have  difctvered  thefe  ho  nines  cnudati ;  that  they  would  have  trafficked  with  him,  oflljring  him  live 
]  arrots  ;  that  alUrwa'ds  they  killed  fome  of  the  crew  that  went  on  (hore,  and  «at  them,  &c.  fee.  Amccn.  Acad. 
Vi.  71. 
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Sim;».  an]  f.xcei  in  ihe  thicknefsofthc  lingers  and  thumb, the 
^^■^'■^  n^ure  (.f  tlie  n.ii's,  and  the  number  ofvcrtcbix;  ani', 
hill)-,  in  the  conformiiy  of  tl  e  ariicu!atiur.5,  the  m^i;- 
rii'ije  :ind  fr;iire  of  the  roiuU,  ftcrnim),  Xv.-.  II-.dcl*, 
as  there  is  a  greater  liniil^rity  bciween  ihisi  uinial  anti 
m:ui,  tl'.an  between  thoJe  cicuturcs  which  rcfcnible  him 
mi  U,  as  ihe  B.itbary  ape,  the  b.ibo(>n,  aiiJ  montey, 
w!io  h  ive  all  been  dofigncd  by  the  general  numc  of  a/>.-t, 
tlie  IiiJiansarc  to  be  cxcufcd  for  affociaiiiig  him  with 
the  hum.m  fpcjijs,  unJcr  the  denomination  if  oran^. 
oulnnr,  Or  wilJ  mar:.  In  line,  if  tlicre  were  a  fcale  by 
which  we  could  delcend  from  human  nature  to  that  of 
the  brutes,  and  if  the  clienoe  of  thii  nature  con(i(Ud 
entirely  in  the  form  of  the  body,  and  depended  on  its 
organivation,  the  orangoutang  would  approach  nearer 
to  man  than  any  other  animal.  Placed  in  the  fecond 
rank  cf  beings,  he  would  m.ike  the  other  animals  feci 
hii  fupcriority,  anil  oblige  thetn  to  obey  him.  If  the 
principle  of  imitation,  by  whifh  he  fcems  to  mimic  hu- 
man aflion-',  were  a  rcfult  of  thought,  this  ape  wuuld 
be  ftill  farther  removed  from  the  biuicj,and  have  a  great- 
er allinity  to  man.  liut  iIk  intcrv.il  which  fcparatcs 
ihcm  is  immcufe.  Mind,  r<.lk^ion,  and  language,  de- 
fend net  en  figure  or  the  organi/.atijn  cf  the  body. 
Thefe  are  endowments  peculiar  to  man.  The  orang- 
cut.inj;,  though,  as  we  have  fccii,  he  has  a  body,  mem- 
bers, fenfci,  a  brain,  and  a  tongue,  perfectly  fimilar  to 
tliofe  of  man,  neither  fpcaks  nor  thinks.  Though  he 
countcifeits  every  human  reovemcr.t,  he  pjifornis  r.o 
aiTfron  that  is  charaflciiftic  of  man,  no  aiftion  that  has 
the  fame  principle  or  tlie  fame  defign.  With  regard  to 
imitation,  which  appears  to  be  the  mofl  ftriking  cha- 
raftcrof  the  ape  kind,  and  which  the  vulgar  have  at- 
tributed to  him  as  a  peculiar  talent,  befor-  we  decide, 
it  is  neceffary  to  inquire  whether  this  imitation  be  fpon- 
tancous  or  forced.  Dock  the  ape  Imitate  us  from  incli- 
nation, or  becaufe,  without  any  exertion  of  llie  will,  he 
feels  the  capacity  of  doing  it  ?  I  appeal  to  all  thofe  who 
haveeiamined  this  animal  without  prejudice  ;  and  lam 
convinced  that  they  will  .Tgree  with  me,  that  there  is 
Bothing  voluntary  in  this  imitation.  The  ape,  having 
arms  and  hands,  ufes  them  as  wc  do,  but  without  tliink- 
ingofus.  The  fimilarity  of  his  members  and  organs 
neceflarily  produces  movements,  and  fomctimes  fucccf- 
fions  of  movements,  which  rcfemble  ouis.  Being  en- 
dowed with  the  human  ftru^ure,  the  ape  mufl  move 
like  man  ;  but  the  fame  motions  imply  not  that  he  a<5ls 
from  imitation.  Two  bodies  which  receive  the  fame 
impulfc,  two  fimilar  pendulums  or  machines,  will  move 
in  the  fame  manner ;  but  tbeie  bodies  or  machines  can 
never  be  faid  to  imitate  e.ich  other  in  their  motions. 
The  ape  and  the  human  body  are  two  machines  linnlar- 
ly  conRrufled,  and  necelfarily  move  nearly  in  the  Atme 
manner  ;  but  parity  is  not  imitation.  The  one  depends 
on  matter,  and  the  other  on  mind.  Imitation  prefup- 
pofes  the  dtfign  r^i  imitating.  The  ape  is  incap;ible  of 
forming  this  dclign,  whicli  requires  a  train  of  thinking  ; 
coiifcquently  man,  if  he  inclines,  can  imitate  the  ape  ; 
but  the  ape  cannot  even  incline  to  imitate  man." 
{.  1  3.  PoDgo,  or  Jocko,  are  cunlidcred  as  one  Ipecies  by 

Pciraant  and  Gmelin.  It  inhabits  the  idand  of  Java, 
and  the  interiir  parts  of  Guinea.  Has  no  pouches 
withiH  his  cheeks,  no  tail,  and  no  callofuies  011  the  but- 
tocks ;  which  lalt  arc  plump  and  Hulhy.  All  the  teel!i 
are  fimilar  to  Uiofe  of  man.  The  face  is  flat,  naked, 
and  lawny  :  the  cart,  band*^  feet,  bread,  and  belly,  are 
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like  Wile  naked ;  the  hair  of  the  head  dec.  nj»  on  both 

temples  in  the  (orin  cf  tref.'Vs  ;  iheJiair  en  the  back  ;ind 

loini  IS  in  finall  i|uantitie!.  It  is  Hve  or  fix  feet  hi'  !;, 
and  waljcs  always  creel  on  the  two  h  nd  fejt.  It  Ii.is  not 
Lem  alceriair.eJ  whetl:cr  the  females,  tf  this  fpecies  or 
y.iiicty,  are  fubjca  to  petiodic.il  dilcharges ;  but  analogy 
fw-ndci  s  tlii.  ahiK'ft  unqueflioiiable.  Tliis  animal  \i,  by  Dr 
Gmclin.confidcrcd  only  as  a  variety  ofihe  orang-outang. 

4.  The  great  gibbon,  long-armeJ  ape,  cr  limia  lar,  11-.  j. 
with  a  H.it  fwarihy  face  furroundcd  with  grey  luirs :  " 
hair  on  the  body  black  and  rough;  bmttcks  baie  • 
r>ails  on  the  hands  flat;  on  the  feet  long ;  aims  of  a 
moll  difproportioncd  length,  rcachin;<  quire  to  the 
ground  when  the  ai.im.al  is  etecl,  iis  n.itur.,!  polloie  ; 
of  a  hideous  deformity — Inhibits  India,  Malacca,  and 
the  Molucca  Iflcs ;  a  mild  and  gentle  animal  ;  prows  to 
the  height  of  four  feet.  The  great  black  a[  e  of  Mangf, 
a  province  in  China,  fcems  to  be  of  th  s  kind. 

5.  The  leifer  gibbon,  or  fimia  lar  minnr.  but  is  much  Rg.  ^ 
lefs,  being  only  abrut  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the  body 
and  face  are  of  a  brown  colour,refcmble,  the  formr.  Tjie 
fimia  lar  argcncea  is  probably  a  vari-ty  cf  this  fpecies. 

f,.  The  pij^niy,  or  fimia  filvanm,  has  no  tail  ;  the  FIj.  5- 
buttocks  aic  naked  ;  the  head  n.undilh,  and  the  arms 
Ihcrter  than  tiic  body.  It  inhabits  Africa  ;  and  is  i.ot  un- 
common in  our  exhibition^  of  animals ,  ii  very  tradable 
and  good-natured,  and  was  mod  probably  the  pigmy  of 
the  ancients.  It  abou»d>,  in  ^Ethiopia,  one  feat  of  that 
imagin.iry  nation  ;  was  believed  to  dwell  near  die  toun- 
tains  of  the  Nile,  whence  it  defcended  annually  to  make 
war  on  die  cranes,  /.  e.  to  ftcal  their  eggs,  which  the 
birds  may  be  fuppofcd  naturally  to  defend  ;  whence  the 
fiflion  of  their  combats. 

7.  The  magot,  fimia  inuus,  or  Barbary  ape,  has  a  Fig.  ft^ 
long  f.icc,  not  unlike  that  of  a  dog  ;  canine  teeth,  long  »^  7- 
and  ftrong  ;  ears  like  the  human  ;  nails  fljt ;  buttocks 
bare  j  colour  of  the  upper  p^i  t  of  the  body  a  dirty  grecnifti 
brown  ;  belly,  of  a  dull  pale  yellow  ;  grows  to  above 
the  length  of  four  feet.— They  inhabit  many  parts  of 
India,  Arabia,  and  all  parts  of  Africa  except  Egypt, 
where  none  of  this  genus  are  found.  A  few  are  found 
on  the  hill  of  Gibraltar,  which  breed  there;  probably 
from  a  pair  that  had   efcaped  from  tJie  town ;  as  ihey 

arc  not  found  in  any  other  part  ( f  Spain. They   arc 

very  ill-natured,  mifchicvous,  and  fierce  ;  agreeing  with 
the  charaOer  cf  the  ancient  Cynoce phali.  They  are  a 
very  common  kind  in  exhibitions.  By  force  of  difcipline 
they  a;c  made  to  play  fome  tricks  ;  other  wife  tliey  are 
more  dull  and  fullcn  than  the  rcll  cf  thii  genus.  They 
alfemble  in  great  troops  in  the  open  fields  "in  India,  and 
w^ill  attack  women  gcini;  tomaiket.and  take  tJicirpro- 
vifionj  from  them.  The  female;  carry  the  young  in 
their  arms,  and  will  leap  from  tree  to  tree  with  tliera. 
Apes  were  worlhippcd  in  India,  and  hid  magr.iticent 
temples  created  to  thcni.  Wlien  the  Portuguefc  plun- 
dered one  in  Ceylon,  iliey  found  in  a  little  gc  Iden  caf- 
ket  the  tooth  of  an  ape  /  a  ttlic  held  by  the  naDves  in 
fuch  veneration,  th.-vt  diey  cifered  700,000  ducats  to 
redeem  it,  but  in  vain  ;  for  it  wai  I  urnt  by  the  viceroy, 
to  Hop  the  prcgrefs  of  idolatry. 

11.  P.AMONfj,  or  Baboons.  The.'b  have  IlKrt  tails,* 
long  face  ;  a  bro.id  high  mo/zle  ;  longilh  dog-like  iiilks, 
or  canine  teeth  ;  and  naked  calHfities  on  the  Lutt  ickf. 
They  arc  only  found  in  tJi:  old  world,  ard  are  tie  pa- 
piones  and  Kimi^axa  of  the  ancients.  n^rc 

8.  The  maimoD,  fimia  [apio  aemtilriiia,  orpig-tailcd  ccttLiyuu. 

baboon,     '>!■  *■ 
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Simla,     balloon,  v^lth  .-i  poinuJ  Hicc,  which  is  naked,  of  a  f.v  ir- 

' thy  leJnefs;  two  lh\rp  canine  t:cth  ;  ears  hke  ilic  hu- 

min;  l-.,iir  on  the  limbs  and  body  brown  inclinim;  to 
a;^coloiir,  r:iWft  o;l  the  hclly  ;  fin;^:i  s  black  ;  mils  lonp 
and  r.it  J  thumbs  on  the  hind  fcst  very  long,  conneaed 
to  the  reiircH.  toe  by, a  broad  mcnibianw" ;  tail  lour  inches 
Ion;:,  llender,  exactly  like  a  pig'f,  :.n.l  almoll  naked  ; 
the'la-c  fpa.es  on  ihi  rurop  red,  and  but  fmall :  k-n_:;th, 
Iromheadto  tail,  22  inches.  Inhabits  llie  illes  oi  Su- 
matra and  J^pan  ;  is  very  docile.  In  Japan  it  is  taught 
fevcunl  tricks,' and  carried  .ab  )at  the  country  by  m  >un- 
tebanks.  KeriiFfer  was  informed  by  one  0}  tliefc  peo- 
ple, that  the  baboon  he  had  was  102  yeats  old. 

y.  The  great  baboon,  cr  fimia  pa|>io  i'phinr,  with 
h-A/A  iiides;eais  fmall  and  naked;  iace  canine,  and 
very  thick  ;  middle  of  the  fa:a  and  fore-head  naked  ; 
and  cf  a  biiclit  "ermiUon  colour;  tip  of  the  nole  ot 
the  farae,.and  ending  truncated  like  thatnf  ahog  ;  tides 
of  the  nofe  broadjy  libbcd,  and  of  a  fine  violet  hue  ;  the 
opening  of  the  mouth  very  fmall  ;  cheeks,  throat,  and 
goat-like  beard  yellow  ;  ha:r  on  the  fore-litad  very  long, 
turns  back,  is  black,  and  forms  a  kind  of  pointed  crelt. 
Head,  arn-.E,  and  legs,  covered  with  ihort  hair,  yellow 
and  black  intermixed  ;  the  breall  with  long  whitilh  yel- 
low hairs,  the  ilioulders  with  long  brown  hair.  Nails 
fiat ;  feet  and  h mds  black  ;  tail  four  inches  long,  and 
very  hairy  ;  buttocks  bare,  red,  and  filthy  ;  but  the 
f,>^ce  about  them  is  of  a  moa  elegant  purple  cUmr, 
which  reaches  to  the  infide  cf  the  upp;r  part  of  the  thighs. 
This  was  dcfcribed  by  Mr  Pennant;  from  a  lUiiFed 
fpecimen  in  S  r  Alhton  Lever's  muieum.  In  Auguft 
1779,  a  live  animal  nf  this  fpecies  was  fnown  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  Oaoher  following  at  Cheder,  where  be- 
ins;  tesn  by  Mr  Pennant,  that  inquilitive  naturalift  has 
defcribed  i:  in  his  Plillory  of  Quadrupeds.  "  It  differ- 
ed little  (he  t.bfervc;)  in  colour  from  the  above,  bcirg 
in  general  much  darker.  Eyes  much  funk  in  the  head, 
and  fmall.  On  the  internal  lide  of  each  ear  was  a  white 
line,  pointing  upwards.  The  hair  on  the  fore-head 
turned  up  a'liks  a  toupee.  Feet  black;  in  other  re- 
fpcefi  relenibi'ng  the  fornicr.  In  this  I  had  an  oppor- 
lunity  of  e-xamining  the  teeih.  The  cutting  teeth  were 
like  thofc  of  the  rell;  of  the  genus  ;  but,  in  the  upper 
and  lower  jaw,  were  two  canine,  or  rather  tufics,  near 
three  inches  long,  and  exceedingly  Iharp  and  pointed. 
This  animal  was  five  feet  high,  of  a  moil;  tremendous 
flrength  in  all  its  paits,  was  exceQlvely  fierce,  libidi- 
nou=,and  drong." 

Mr  Sclirebtr  fays,  that  this  fpecies  hves  on  fucculcnt 
fruits,  and  on  nuts  ;  is  very  fond  of  eggs,  and  will  put 
€i"ht  at  once  into  its  pouches,  and,  takuig  them  cut 
or'ie  by  one,  break  them  at  the  end,  and  fwallow  the 
yolk  ayid  white  ;  reje^s  all  flelh-meat,  unlels  it  be  dref- 
ied  ;  would  dvink  quantities  of  wine  cr  br;indy  ;  w;is 
lefs  agile  than  other  baboons  ;  very  cc  m'y;  for  it  would 
immediately  fiir.g  \U  excrements  out  of  its  l.u^  That 
which  -w.js  Ihown  at  Chelhr  was  p;u-ticul  irly  fond  of 
cheefe.  Its  voice  was  a  kind  of  roar,  not  unlike  tliat  of 
a  lion,  but  low  and  fomewhat  inward.  It  went  upon 
:.H  fours,  and  never  ftood  on  its  hind  le^.s,  unlefs  forced 
by  the  keeper  ;  but  would  frequently  lit  on  its  rump  in 
a  crouching  manner,  and  drop  its  arms  before  the  belly. 
Inhabits  the  hotter  parts  of  Africa. 

10.  The  little  baboon,  or  fin  ia  pjpio  apedia,  has  a 
^'Z-  "•      loundilh  head,  with  a  projedling  muzzle,  and  roundifh 
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nakcd  cars  ;  the  h.iir  on  the  body  Is  yolluw,  tipt  with  Siniia. 
black  ;  th;  face  is  brown,  and  almoft  naked,  having  on-  ~— >'— 
ly  a  fewfcattercd  hairs  ;  the  nails  are  all  comprelled  and 
cblong,  except  on  the  thumbs  and  great  toes,  the  n;iils 
of  which  relemble  man  ;  the  tail  is  very  liiort,  being 
hardly  an  inch  long;  the  body  is  about  the  fizeofa 
car.  It  is  uncertain,  faye  Gnielin,  if  this  anim;J  (hould 
ho  confidered  as  a  diftincl  fpecies,  or  only  as  a  variety 
of  the  (imia  fciurea. 

1 1.  'I'hemantegar,  or  fimia  papio  mermon,  common-  rig.  u, 
ly  c.illed  ihc  I  lift:  d  aj>r,  but  it  is  improperly  named  an 
Oj\',  as  it  has  a  tail.  It  is  defcribsd  in  the  .ibrldLimcnt  of 
tire  Philofuphical  Tranfiiclions,  n°  290.  It  had  a  nole 
and  head  i.|.  inches  in  Icngtli ;  the  nofe  of  a  deep  re.', 
fare  blue,  both  naked  ;  black  eye-brows  ;  ears  like  the 
human  ;  on  the  top  of  the  head  a  long  upright  tuft  of 
hair  ;on  the  chin  another  ;  tsvolong  tulks  in  the  upper 
j.iw;  fore  feet  exaflly  rclcml)ling  hands,  and  the  nails 
on  the  fingers  flat;  the  fore-pait  of  the  body,  and  the 
inlide  of  the  legs  and  arms,  naked  ;  the  uutlide  covered 
with  mottled  br:)wn  and  olive  hair.  Length,  from  the 
nofe  to  the  runp,  three  feet  two  inches.  It  was  very 
fiei  ce  and  falacious ;  went  on  all  fours,  but  would  fit 
up  on  its  rump,  and  fupport  itl'clf  with  a  (lick  ;  in  this 
attitude,  it  wr.uld  hold  a  cup  in  its  hand,  and  drink  out 
of  it.     Its  food  was  fruit-. 

I  2.  The  maniiril,  fimia  papio  maimon,  or  ribbed  nofe  Fip. 
babnon,  has  a  lliort  t;iil,  and  a  thin  beard  on  the  chin  ;  and 
the  cheeks  are  blue  and  flripcd,  and  the  butt'  cks  are 
naked.  This  fpecies  of  baboon  is  frund  on  the  Geld 
Coall,  and  in  tlie  other  fouthern  provinces  of  Africa, 
where  he  is  called  isjjo  by  the  negroes,  and  mandril 
by  the  Europeans.  Next  to  the  oiangoutang,  he  is 
the  largeft  of  all  the  apes  or  baboons.  Smith  relates, 
that  he  had  a  prefent  of  a  female  mandril,  which  was 
only  fix  months  old,  and  that  it  was  as  large  as  an  adult 
baboon.  He  adds,  that  thele  mandrils  walk  always  on 
two  feet  ;  that  they  weep  and  groan  like  men  ;  that 
they  have  a  violent  paihon  for  wimen,  which  they  ne- 
ver fail  to  gratify  when  they  find  a  worrian  at  a  diftance 
trcini  relief.  We  have  given  fissures  both  of  the  male 
and  female,  which  may  be  ealily  dillinguilhcd  by  their 
fi'ze  and  appci.rance. 

13.  The  wood-baboon,  or  fimia  papio  fylvatlca,  with  pv, 
along  dog-like  face,  covered  with  a  frnall  gloli'y  black 
iliin  ;  hands  and  feet  naked,  and  black  like  the  face  ; 
hair  on  all  parts  long,  elegantly  mottled  with  black  and 
tawny  ;  n  lils  white  :  about  three  feet  high  when  creft  ; 
tail  not  three  inches,  and  very  hairy  on  the  upper  top. 
Inhabits  Guinea,  where  it  is  called  by  the  Engliili  the 
man  of  the  nxcod. 

14.  The  brown  baboon,  or  fimia  pnpio  platypygos, 
with  pointed  ears  ;  face  ot  a  ditty  white  ;  nofe  large  and 
broad  ;  hairs  round  the  face  fhort  and  ilraight  ;  colour  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  brown  ;  of  the  under,  afh. 
colour  :  tail  about  four  inches  long  ;  taper,  and  almoft 
bare  cf  hair  ;  beneath  is  quite  naked.  The  animal 
which  Mr  Pennant  called  the  ;;cw  hi'.oon,  in  the  fir  ft 
edition,  feems  by  the  tapernei's  of  the  tail,  and  general 
form,  to  be  of  this  kind. 

15.  The  lioggifh  baboon,  or  fimia  papio  porcaria,  has 
a  fnort  tail,  and  coloured  buttocks  ;  the  hesd  is  like 
that  of  a  hog,  with  a  naked  fnoui  ;  the  body  is  of  an 
olive  brown  colour;  the  nails  arefharpand  comprefTed. 
Inhabits  Africa,  and  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half  high 

when 
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fiiniii.      v^'hen  Aanding  erci^.     litis,  in  all  probability,  it  tii: 
''"^^'*^  fame  unimal   wjlli    the   hog-iace<l  Jipc,  adopted   Irom 
I'ciiii.int. 

Ill  Monkeys,  ClKCor IT H£ci,h.ivc  lorg  laih,wliich 
arc  net  jirchenlilc  ;  tlic  under  p.irtt  ot  iheir  chccls  are 
luinilhcd  with  punches,  in  winch  they  can  keep  tlicir 
vidtuah  ;  the  patlitiuii  between  llie  ni'ltiils  it  thin,  and 
the  upoinres  are,  like  thole  ot' man,  placed  in  the  un- 
der puitot  tlie  nol'et  the  buttocks  arc  naked,  and  pro- 
vided Willi  callolitie^.  Tlicfe  animals,  which  arc  never 
found  native  m  America,  are  tlie  ccrcopithcci,  and  ko^h, 
o{  the  ancients. 

1 6.  The  Tartarin,  dog-faced  baboon  of  Pennant,  and 
,  ceriopithccus  hamadi  yas  ot  Gniclni,  with  a  long,  thick, 

and  lliong  nolc,  covered  wnh  a  linucth  red  Ikin;  cars 
pointed,  and  hid  in  the  hair  ;  head  gicat,  and  Hat  ;  hair 
in  lli^  head,  and  turc-part  of  the  body  as  Ijr  as  the 
K-aiil,  ^"V  ''^'Og  '>"d  Ihaggy  ;  grey  and  olivc-brindcd  ; 
the  lidf^  of  (he  head  very  lull,  the  hair  on  the  limbs  and 
hind  p<"t  ol  the  body  very  Ihort  ;  limbs  llroiig  and 
thick  i  handi  and  teei  dulky  ;  the  n.iils  un  the  lore-feet 
flat :  thole  on  the  hind  like  a  dog's  ;  buttocks  very 
bare,  andcovcicd  willi  a  Ikin  of  a  biooJy  colour  ;  tail 
Icarce  the  length  ot  the  body,  and  carried  gcnciaily 
crti.1.  They  inhabit  tin  hottell  parts  ol  Atrica  and 
All*  ;  where  they  keep  in  vail  troops,  and  ar/very 
fierce  and  dangerous.  They  rob  gardens.  They  will 
run  up  trees  when  pallengers  go  by,  liiake  the  boughs 
at  them  with  great  Jury,  and  chatter  very  ioud.  Tliey 
arc  ctcelTively  impudent,  indcceiii,  lalcinous;  molt  dc- 
tellable  animals  in  their  manners  as  well  as  appearance. 
They  range  the  woods  in  hundreds  ;  which  obliges  the 
owners  of  the  colfce-plantations  to  be  continually  on 
their  guard  againll  their  depredations.  One  ot  them 
was  Ihown  in  L.oiidon  fomc  years  ago:  it  came  from 
Moklia,  in  the  province  of  Yeman,  in  Arabia  Felix  in 
the  I'erfian  gulph;  and  was  above  live  feet  high.  It 
was  very  tietce  and  untameable  ;  fo  Itroiig  as  talily  to 
mailer  its  keeper,  a  (lout  young  man.  Its  inclinations 
to  women  appeared  in  Uie  nioll  violent  manner.  A 
footman,  who  brought  a  girl  to  fee  it,  in  order  to  te.u« 
the  animal,  killed  and  hugged  her  :  the  beali,  enraged 
at  being  fo  tantalized,  catight  hold  of  a  quart  pewicr- 
pot,  which  he  threw  w  iih  fuch  force  and  fo  lure  an  aim, 
that,  had  not  the  man's  hat  and  wig  fofiened  the  blow, 
his  IkuU  mild  have  been  tradtured  :  but  he  fortunately 
efcaped  with  a  con.non   broken  head. 

17.  The  white-bearded  black  wanderu,  the  fimia  fi- 
lenns  of  Linnzus,  the  ouunderou  of  Buffon,  and  lion- 
tailed  baboon  of  Pennant,  the  cercopithfcus  illenus  aU 
bibai  batus  ot  Gmelin,  has  a  dog-like  lace,  is  naked,  and 
of  a  duOcy  colour  ;  a  very  large  and  full  white  »r  hoary 
heanl ;  large  canine  teeth  ;  body  covered  with  black 
hair  ;  t>elly  (<f  a  light  colrur;  tail  terminated  with  a 
tuft  of  hair  like  that  of  a  lion.  Its  bulk  that  of  a  mid- 
dling fized  do?.  Ic  inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies  and  the 
hotter  parts  of   Africa. 

1 8.  The  purple-face  J  monkey,  or  cercopiihecus  file- 
nus  purpuratus,  with  a  great  triangular  white  beard, 
Ihort  and  pointed  at  the  oot'.om,  and  on  each  I'lde  of 
the  ear^,  extended  a  winged  lalliion  lar  beyond  them  ; 
l.ice  and  hands  purple,  body  black.  Inhabit  Ceylon. 
'ITiey  are  very  harmlel%  ;  live  in  the  woods,  Lnd  feed 
on  leaves  and  buds  of  trees;  and  when  lukcn  fooQ  be- 
come tame. 
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19.  Malbrouk,  or  cercopithccus  faunuf,  has  along 
tail,  and  ii  bearded  :  the  tail  is  buftiy  a:  the  exlttmitv. 
It  is  a  native  of  Bengal.  This  fjieciet  h.i«  cli:tk. 
pouches,  and  callofnies  on  the  buttocks  ;  tl;c  tail  n 
neatly  a-,  long  as  the  body  and  head  j  acd  it  is  a  mil- 
take  of  Cluliu)  that  it  terminates  in  a  tuft  ;  the  lace  is 
ol  a  cinereous  grey  colour,  with  a  large  mi)z/.lc,  and 
large  eyes,  which  have  flclh-coloured  eyelids,  nnd  a 
grey  band  crofs  the  forehead  in  the  phce  of  eye-brow. ; 
the  ears  ate  large,  thin,  and  ikfli-ccl  •ured  ;  the  upper 
pi'rts  ol  the  body  ate  of  a  uniform  ycUowilh  brown  co. 
lour,  and  the  lower  of  a  yellowilh  grey  :  It  walks  on  all 
fours  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  mu/.zlc 
to  the  eitrcniity  of  the  tail.     The  females  menflrualc. 

20.  Macaque,  or  cercopithecns  cynom"logu>,  the 
hare-lipped  tnoRkey  of  Pennant,  has  no  beard  ;  the  no- 
ftrils  are  tliick  and  divided  ;  the  tail  is  long  and  arched, 
and  the  buttocks  are  naked.  He  has  chcek-pouchesand 
callcfiiics  on  the  buttocks.  His  tail  is  from  1 3  to  20 
inches  long.  His  head  is  large,  his  muz/le  very  thick, 
and  his  lace  n  iked,  livid,  and  wrinkled.  His  cars  are 
covcicd  with  hair.  His  body  i»  Ihort  and  fqiMt,  and 
hii  limbs  thick  and  Ihort.  The  hair  on  the  fuperior 
parts  <jf  his  body  is  cfa  greenilli  alh-coliur,  and  of  a 
yellowjlli  grey  on  the  brealland  belly.  He  has  a  Imall 
crell  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head.  He  walks  on  four 
and  fometimes  on  two  leet.  The  length  of  his  body, 
comprehending  iliat  of  the  head,  is  about  18  or  20 
inches. 

21.  The  dog-headed  monkey,  or  cercopiihecus  cyno- 
cephalus  has  no  be.ird,  and  i^  of  a  yellow  colour;  (he 
muzile  is  long  ;  the  tail  long  and  ftraight,  and  the  but- 
tocks naked.     It  is  a  native  of  Africa. 

22.  The  fpoited  monkey,  or  ccrcopitliecus  Diana, 
with  a  k'lig  white  beard  :  colour  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  reddifli,  as  if  they  had  been  linged,  marked 
wiih  white  fpecks  ;  the  belly  and  chin  whitilh;  tail 
very  long  ;  is  a  fpecies  f  fa  middle  fize.  It  inliabils  Gui- 
nea and  Congo,  according  to  Marcgravc  ;  the  Congeli: 
call  it  exjuima.  M.  de  BuiTon  denies  it  to  be  of  iliat 
country  ;  but  from  the  circumllance  of  the  curl  in  its 
tail,  in  Marcgrave's  figure,  and  the  defcription  of  fome 
voyagers,  he  fuppofcb  it  to  b;  a  native  of  South  Am;- 
lica.  Linnius  defcribcs  bis  S.  Di.ina  fomewhat  diffe- 
rently :  he  fays  it  is  of  t!;e  fize  of  a  large  cat ;  black, 
fpotted  with  white;  hind  part  of  the  b.ick  ferruginous; 
face  black;  from  t!ic  top  of  the  nofe  is  a  white  line 
pafllng  over  each  eye  to  the  ears,  in  an  arched  form  ; 
beard  pointed,  black  above,  white  beneath,  placed  on  a 
lattilh  c.vcrefcence  ;  breall  and  tliro.it  white  ;  from  the 
rump, crofs  the  thigh*,  a  white  line;  tail  long,  lira i<ht, 
and  black;  ears  and  feet  of  the  fame  colour;  canine 
teeth,  l.irgc. 

23.  The  green  monkey,  or  cercopiihecus  fabocus,  has 
a  black  and  tlatlilli  face  :  the  fide  <f  it  bounded  by  long 
white  hairs,  falling  backward*,  and  almoll  covering  tJie 
ears,  which  are  black,  and  like  the  human  :  head,  limbs, 
and  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  and  tiiil  covered  with 
foft  hair,  ol  a  yellowilh  green  colour  .«  their  ends,  ci- 
nereous at  tlieir  n>  Jts  :  under  (ide  of  the  body  and  tail, 
and  inner  fide  of  the  limbs,  of  a  lilveiy  colour  :  tal 
very  long  and  flender.  Size  of  a  fmall  cat.  Inhabit 
dilfcrcnt  parts  of  Africa  :  keep  i:i  great  floi'.js,  and  live 
in  the  woods  :  ;ire  fcarce  dii'ceniible  w  hen  among  the 
leaves,  except  by  their  breaking  the  boaghs  wiUi  their 
3  K  gambl- 
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Simii        ^;inib(ih  ;  j.i  wliith  ihev  arc  ve; y  ;i;j;il«  and  fiknt  :  evtn 

'~''^"*'   whtn  ilict  at,  do    not  m:il;e  tlie   le.ill   iioile  :  but   will 

unite  in  company,   knit  thi-ir  brows,  and   gnalh   their 

teeth,  ;.s  if  they   meant  to  attack  tlie  enemy  ;  are  very 

comnicu  ia  the  Cape  de  Vcrd  ill  inds. 

24.  The  miillache,  or  cerccpltlu'cii.i  ccphiis,  has  a 
beard  on  the  chi;eks  ;  ti.e  crown  it"  the  liead  is  yeiiovc- 
ilh  :  tlie  feet  are  black,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  of  an 

.alh  colour.  Its  tail  is  much  Imger  ihan  the  body  and 
head,  being  19  or  20  inches  in  ler,gth.  The  female 
menflrujtes. 

25.  The  mangabey,  cercopiihecus  ajthiops,  or  white- 
lig.  20.    eyed  monkey,  has  a  long,   black,  naked,  and  dog  like 

face:  the  u)>per  e\elids  of  a  piiie  whit.'  :  ears  black, 
and  like  the  human  :  no  canine  teeth  :  hairs  on  the  lidcs 
of  thefare  bentath  the  cheeks,  longer  than  the  rell : 
tail  Ion"  :  colour  of  the  wholn  body  tawny  and  black  : 
flat  nails  on  the  thumbs  and  fore- fingers  ;  blunt  claws 
on  the  others  :  hands  and  feet  black — Shown  in  Lon- 
tioii  fome  years  ago  :  place  uncertain  :  that  defcribed  by 
M.  do  liufi^.n  came  from  Madagafcar  ;  was  very  good- 
natmed  ;  went  on  a!l-fonr?. 

26.  Tlie  egret,  or  cercopithecus  aygula,   has   a  long 
Fig.  21.    face,  and  an  upr  ght  Hiarp-pointed.  tuft  of  hair    on  the 

top  of  the  head.  'I'lie  hair  on  the  forehead  is  black  :  the 
tuft,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  light-grey  ;  tlie 
licUy  white  :  the  eye-brows  are  l.irge  ;  the  beard  very 
fmall.  Sizeof  afmallcat.  They  inhabit  Java.  They 
fawn  on  men,  on  their  own  ipecies,  and  embrace  each 
other.  They  play  with  dogs,  if  they  have  none  ot 
their  own  fpecies  with  them.  If  they  fee  a  monkey 
of  another  kind,  they  greet  him  with  a  thoufand  gri- 
maces. When  a  number  of  them  iL-ep,  they  put  their 
heads  together.  'I'hcy  make  a  continual  noife  during 
night. 

27.  The  rillow,  cercopithecus  finicns,  or  Chinefe 
bonnet,  has  a  long  fmooth  nnfe,  of  a  whitilh  ct  Icur  ;  h;;ir 
on  th;  crown  of  die  head  long,  lying  flat,  and  parted 
lilie  that  of  a  man;  cohnir,  a  pale  cinereous  brown. 
Inhabit  Ceylon.  They  keep  in  gre;n  troops  ;  and  rob 
c,'ardensoftheir  fruit,  and  fields  of  their  corn  ;  to  prevent 
which,  the  natives  are  obliged  to  watch  the  whole  day  : 
yet  thc'e  animals  are  fo  liold,  that,  when  driven  from 
one  end  of  the  field,  they  will  immediately  enter  at  the 
otlier,  and  carrry  off  with  them  as  much  as  their  mouth 
and  arms  can  hold.  Lofman,  fpcakir.g  of  the  thefts 
of  the  monkeys  of  Guinea,  fays,  :hat  they  v/iU  take 
in  each  paw  one  or  two  ftalks  of  millet,  as  many  under 
their  arms,  and  two  or  three  in  their  mouth  ;  and  thus- 
laden,  hnp  away  on  their  hind-leges  ;  but,  if  purfued, 
they  iling  away  all,  except  what  is  in  iheir  mouths, 
■hat  it  may  not  impede  their  fiijht.  They  are  very 
nice  in  the  choice  of  the  millet  ;  examine  every  ftalk  : 
and  if  they  do  not  like  it,  fiing  it  away:  fo  that 
this  delicacy  does  more  haim  to  the  fields  than  their 
thievery. 

, -r.  28.  The  tawny  monkey,  or  cercopithecus  fulvus,  has 

nation  of"'  lor.g  tuiki  in  the  lower  jaw  :  the  vifage  is  long  and  llelh 
Gmelin's  coloured,  with  flelh  coloured  ears,  and  a  flattilh  nole. 
LinnxiB.     Inhabits  India.     This  is  a  very    ill   natured    animal, 


about  the  fize  of  a  cat  ;  it  was  lately  In  the  poficlfion  of  .''Imij. 
Mr  Brook,  an  animal  merchant  and  e>;hibitor  in  Lnn-  '"^^^""^ 
don  :  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  covered  with  a 
pale  tawny  coloured  fur,  which  is  alh  coloured  at  the 
roots  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  is  orange  colouitd, 
the  legs  alh  coloured,  the  billy  white,  and  the  tail 
Ihorter  than  the  body. 

29.  King  monkey,  full-bottom  monkey,  or  cercopi-    lig-  22. 
thecus  regalis,  has  no  thumb  on  the    hands  ;  the  head, 
cheeks,  throat,  and  flioulders,  are  covered  with  long, 
flowing,  coarfe    hairs.     Inhabits  the  forelis  of  Sierra 
Lecna  in  Guinea,  where  it  is  called  /in,  or,  iin^  monlc-. 

It  is  above  thiee  ieet  high  when  erect :  The  head  is 
fmall,  with  a  Ihort,  black,  naked  face  ;  and  the  head, 
cheeks,  throat,  neck,  and  fhoulders,  are  covered  with 
long,  coaife,  flowing  hairs,  of  a  dirty  ycUowilh  colour, 
mixed  with  bhick,  and  refembling  a  full-bottomed  wig  ; 
the  body,  arms,  and  legs,  are  covered  with  fliort  hairs 
of  a  fine  gloify  black  colour  ;  the  hands  are  naked,  and 
have  no  thumbs  ;  the  feet  have  five  very  long  (lender 
toes,  which  are  armed  with  narrow  pointed  claws  ;  the 
tail  is  very  long,  and  is  covered  with  fnow-white  hairs, 
having  a  tuft  at  the  end  ;  the  body  and  limbs  are  very 
{lender  ;  Its  flcin  is  held  in  high  ellimation  by  the  ne- 
groes for  making  pouches  and  gun  cafes. 

IV.  Sapajous,  Sapaji,  have  prehenfile  tails,  and 
no  cheek-pouches.  Thefe  animals  have  long  tails, 
which,  at  the  extremity,  is  generally  deprived  of  hair 
on  the  under  fide,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth  ikin  ;  this 
part  they  can  fold,  extend,  curl  up,  and  unfold  at  plea- 
fure  ;  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  hang  upon  branches, 
or  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  hands,  ufingthe  extremity  of  the  tail  like  a  fin- 
ger or  hand  ;  the  partition  between  the  nodrils  is  very 
thick,  and  apertures  are  lituated  on  the  fides  of 
the  nofe  ;  the  buttocks  are  clothed  with  hair,  and  have 
no  callolitles  ;  the  females  of  this  fubgenus  do  not  men- 
ftrUnte  ;  and  this  race  (u"  animals  is  only  to  be  found  in 
America  :  Th  s  flilidivifion  of  the  genus  is  made  with 
great  propriety  by  Dr  Gnieliii,in  imitation  of  the  Count 
de  Buif'in. 

30.  The  guariba,  f.ipajus  Beelzebub,  or  the  preacher      piate 
monkey,  has  black  fliining  eyes  ;  iliort  round  ears ;  and  ccccl.w. 
a  round  beard  under  the  chin  and  throat.     The  hairs      fig.  23- 
on  the  body  are  of  a  Ihiiiing  black,  lorig,  yet  lie  fo  dofe 

on  each  other  that  the  animal  appears  ijuite  fmootii : 
the  feet  and  end  of  the  tail  are  brown  ;  tlie  tail  very 
long,  and  always  twilled  at  the  end.  Size  of  a  fox-. 
Inhabit  the  woods  of  Brazil  and  Guiana  in  valt  num- 
bers, and  make  a  moll  dreadful  howling.  Sometimes 
one  mounts  on  a  higher  branch,  tiie  rclt  feat  ihoniL-lves 
beneath  :  the  firll  begins  as  if  it  was  to  harangue,  and 
fets  up  fo  loud  and  tharp  a  howl  as  may  be  heard  a  valb 
way,  and  a  perfon  at  a  diftanee  would  think  that  a  hun- 
dred joined  in  the  cry  :  after  a  certain  (pace,  he  gives 
a  lignal  with  his  hand,  when  the  whole  alP-'mbly  j<iins 
in  chorus ;  but  on  another  fignal  is  filent,  and  the  orator 
finiliies  his  addrefi  (3).  Their  clamcur  is  the  moft  dif- 
agreeable  and  tremendous  that  can  be  conceived  ;  ow- 
ing to  a  hollow  and  hard  bone  placed  in  the  throat, 

which 


(b)   a  fin'^ular  account,  yet  related  yet  Marcgrave  and  feveral  other  writers.     Marcgravc  is  a  writer  of  the 
fir(l  authority'^  and  a  moll  able  naturaliU,  long  relident  in  the  Brafils,  fpc  iks  from  his  own   knowledge. 
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Sbnia.  which  the  Engl ifti  call  the //Tj/.'/r-Ao/..'.  Thefe  nmnlceyi 
^-^'"^  arc  »cry  tierce,  uiiUmeiilJe,  unij  bite  Jreadlully.  'I'here 
is  %  variety  of  a  rerniginous  or  leil  ilh  bay  cil' ur, 
wh  ch  the  liidianscall  tlic>;>/^o/"//v //rsni^'j/ .•  i'  itl.ir^c, 
and  a>  noily  a>  the  former,  i'he  i.^tivts  eat  tint  fpe- 
cies,  at  well  as  leveial  othc-r  Ions  i>t  monLevs,  bui  arc 
paniLtilirly  tond  iit  iiii>.  Eiiropeai.s  will  alio  eat  it, 
eipeciaily  in  thole  part<  ot  America  where  food  is 
fence  :  when  it  i»  fcaldjd  in  order  t"  gel  olT  the  hair, 
it  loolcs  very  wliite  ;  and  has  a  relcmblance  Ih'  eking  to 
humanity,  that  '  f  ;i  child  of  t»u  ur  Uirce  years  u!d 
when  crying  (l.  i. 

31.  The  qu.ito,  fapajus  par.ifeiis,  or  four  fingered 
monkey,  ha>  u  long  llat  lacc,  ol  a  Iwarthy  llclhc><l  tir  : 
the  eyes  are  funk  in  the  hc.id  ;  ears  like  the  human  ; 
limbi  K^i  a  great  Icnijih,  and  uncommonly  flender  :  (he 
hair  is  black,  lon^,  and  roui;h.  There  arc  only  four 
lingers  on  tho  hands,  beii.g  quite  dellitute  ot  a  thumb  ; 
five  toes  on  the  tcet.  The  lail  is  lung  ;  and  naked  be- 
low, near  ilic  end.  The  body  is  llcnJer  ;  about  a  foot 
and  an  half  lo  g  ;  the  tail  near  two  feet,  and  fo  ptcl)cn- 
(ilc  as  to  fcrve  eveiy  pvirpofe  of  a  hind.  They  n  habit 
the  neigh  nurhnod  .1  Catti.ageiia,  Guiana,  IU.ifil,aiid 
Peru  ;  all'ociate  in  vad  herds ;  and  are  fcarce  ever  ken 
on  the  ground.  D.>nipicr  dclcribes  their  gambols  in 
a  lively  manner:  *'  fiicre  was  (fays  hej  a  v;rcat  com- 
pany darcing  tiom  tree  to  tree  over  my  head,  chat- 
tering, and  m^ikiiig  a  leirible  noife  and  a  great  many 
grim  face  and  antic  gellures  ;  fonie  broke  down  dry 
liicks  and  flung  then)  at  me,  others  Icattered  their  uiine 
and  dung  ab>'Ut  my  ears:  at  lal\  one  big^'er  than  the 
rell  came  to  a  fniall  limb  juU  over  my  head,  and  leap- 
ing d;rciliy  at  nie,  made  me  leap  b  ick  ;  but  the  mon- 
key caught  hold  of  the  bough  with  tiie  tip  of  its  tail, 
and  I  here  continued  fvwnging  to  aud  fro,  making 
mouth*  at  me.  Tr.e  femijc>  with  their  young  ones  ;ire 
niu  h  tioiibled  to  leap  alter  the  rr.ales  ;  lor  they  have 
commonly  two,  one  Ihe  carries  un  'et  her  arm,  the  other 
fits  on  her  back,  ai  d  claps  is  two  fore-paw-~  about  her 
neck:  ar;  very  luUen  when  taken;  and  very  h.ird  to 
be  got  wh;n  (hot,  for  they  will  cling  with  their  tail 
or  teet  to  a  b<:>ugh  as  long  as  any  liie  remains.  When 
I  have  fliat  at  one,  and  broke  a  leg  rr  arm,  I  h.ive  pi- 
lied  (he  poor  creature  to  fee  it  look  and  handle  the 
br<  ken  limb,  and  tuiii  it  ftom  fide  io  fide.'' — They  are 
the  nx'il  aAivc  of  monkeys,  and  quite  enliven  the  fo- 
iclts  of  America.  In  order  to  pals  ftom  t(  p  to  top  of 
lofty  trees,  whofe  branches  aie  too  diltant  tor  a  leap, 
they  will  form  a  chain,  by  hanging  down,  linked  to 
r.ich  other  by  their  tails,  and  fw  nging  in  tl)at  manner 
till  the  loweit  catches  hold  of  a  bo'.igh  ot  tlie  next  tree, 
and  draws  uptheretl;  and  fonietimes  they  pals  rivers 
by  the  fame  expedient.  They  arc  Lmctimes  brought 
to  Europe  ;  but  aie  very  tender,  and  feldom  live  long 
ia  our  climate. 
K  S4.  3*'  T''*  '•''1  f-ipajusi  capncinus,  or  weeper,  with  a 

round  and  tlai  face,  of  a  reddilh  bmwn  colour,  very  de- 
lonned  :  the  hair  on  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
budy  black,  tinged  'with  biown  ;%eneaih  and  on  the 


limbs  tinged  with  red:  tail  black,  and  muc'.i  1(  :  -  -   ' 

the  head  and  bcdy  :  the  young  cxccfllvcly  i  *""*  *"" 

their  hair  very  hrg,  and  thinly  dtlpcrft-d. —  Ir.  ;.  :  i  r  - 

tilh  mufeum  are  fpeeni-.--  s  «if  old  and  yoiine.     M   de 

Uiiffoo  has  a  vaiitty  with  a  while  lhro..t.     Ii.! 

liii.im  and  U  afil  :  appear  as  it  it  was   alv- 

ing  ;  ol  a  nicl.inchtjy  difpoliti'  n  ;  but  vr       • 

tatmg    wh.it    it   fees   done.        Thefe   pr 

monkeys  Dampicr  faw  in  the  Bay  > 

he  fiys  are  veiy  ugly,  and  Imell  Uri  ; 

keep  III  l.iri'o   comi>anicN ;  and    m.ikc  a  great   ciiaiter- 

iiig,  efpecially    in   Uotmy   weather,  refide    much  en  :; 

fpecies  of  tree  which  bears  a  podded  fruit,  which  they 

teed  on. 

33.  Snpajus  f.ituellas,  cr  horned  fap.-ijoii,    has  two  1    ..  : 
tults  of  hair  on   the  head,  refcmblir-g  little  hoir.s :   Is 
beardlels.      Inhabits  S.  uth  America.     The  face,  lidc-, 
belly,  and  fore-parts  of  the  tliiv;hi  are  brown  ;  the  topil 

the  head,  middle  of  tlie  back,  tail,  leg!',  and  poiii-iiir 
parts  of  the  tliighs,  are  black  ;  the  nails  are  hjng  aiul 
rather  blunt  ;  the  uil  i>  pichenfile  and  twilled  Ipiialjv . 
Perhaps  c(  the  fame  fpecies  wi;h  the  finiia  apella  or  cu- 
piichin  {Cm.).  Thi',  in  all  probabili'y,  is  one  of  thr 
ta^itioiis  fpecies,  putpofely  deformed,  by  exhibitors  01 
wild  beads,  to  inipoie  on  the  public. 

34.  Saimiti,  fap.ij'js  fciureus,  or  orange  monkey,  ha.. 
no  beard  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  is  prominent  ; 
and  thi  nails  on  the  tour  toes  of  the  hind  paws  are  nar- 
rower  and  pointed.  It  inhabits  S'uth  Americi,  and  lu 
the  moll  beautiful  of  all  the  fap^Jous  ;  i's  movement, 
are  gracelul  ;  its  t'lie  Imall ;  its  colour  a  bril  aat  yel- 
low ;  its  vifage  round,  with  large  vivacious  eyes,  li.:- 
rounded  by  Helh  coloured  rings ;  it  has  hai  Jly  any  lore- 
head  ;  the  nofe  is  eleva'.ed  at  the  bafe,  and  flattened  at 
the  point :  the  mouth  is  fmall,  the  face  flat  and  naked, 
an  J  the  e.irs  are  garr.illiid  with  hair,  and  a  little  point- 
ed ;  the  tail  is  only  h.ilf  prehrnlile  :  It  llands  with  eal'c 
on  two  feet,  but  commonly  walks  on  all  four. 

V.  6AG01NS,    Sacoim.        Thefe    hive    long    tails,  *"■■'' Trac. 
which  are  proportionally  longer  than  thcfe  of  the  fapa-  "/"'"^  »' 
jrus,  ftraight,   flaccid,  entirely  covered  hith  hair,  and  Linn^,^ 
not  preKenlile  ;  that  is,  incapable  of  layinr;  hold  of  any 
objea  :  the  cheeks  have  no  pouciies  ;  and  the  buttoiks, 
which  are  covered   with  hair,  have  no  callufities  :  tlie 
partition  between  the    notlrih   is    tery  thick,  and  the 
aperturci  are  placed  on  the  fides  of  the  nofe.     Tlie  fe- 
males do  not  menllruate.     This  race  of  animals  is  only 
found  in  America. 

35.  Thefaki,  fagoinus  pithecia,  or  fox-tailed  monkey, 
with  a  fwa.-thy  tace,  covered  with  lliort  white  down: 
forehead  and  fides  of  the  lace  with  whitilh,  a'  d  pretlv 
long  hair  :  body  with  long  duflcy  brown  hairs  ;  wliite  or 
yellow  ilh  at  their  tips  :  hiiit  on  the  tail  very  long  ard 
bulhy  ;  fimelimes  black,  fomelimes  reddilh  :  b:lly  and 
lower  part  of  the  limbs  a  redJifli  wliiie  :  length  from 
nofe  to  tail  near  a  foot  and  a  half :  tail  longei ,  and  like 
that  of  a  I'ox  :  hands  and  Icei  black,  wi:h  claws  inllcad 
of  nails.      Inhabits  Guiana. 

36.  The  fanglio,  fagoinus  iacchuf,  or  firiatcj  men  f'X-  ^'i 

3  R  i  key, 


(<•)  D ha't  Fey.  I.  iij.  Det  Murct.iii,  111.  31 1,  (ny,  they  are  excellent  eating,  and  that  t.  fnaft  atex  fivg: • 
will  be  found  as  good  as  any  other,  as  iboa  as  you  have  coDOuereJ  the  averfion  to  [»u\l\'t  of  theit  !»e;td$,  v  h'll. 
look  very  like  ihoA:  of  little  children. 
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Inhabits  Brilll :  tVecl  on 
vej;ctables  ;  will  alfo  euc  lilh  :  makes  a  weak  noiie  :  very 
reftlti'si  often  br  u^^ht  over  if>  Eiirrpe 


n;:ih  or  rathtr  daws,  lliarp 


key,  uitli  a  very  rciinj  head  :  nbrut  the  ears  two  very  crooked  :  tail  black,  and  twice  tlie  length  of  tlie  body  : 

Icuff  UiU  tufti  oi'  white  hair  llaiuiio-  o,it  on  each  iidc :  teeth  vci  y  white.     It  is  of  the  fi/e  of  a  Iquirrel.     It  In- 

irides  ledJilh  :  face  a  fwartiiy  flelh  cokur:  ear-  like  the  habits   tlii  hotter  parts  ot  Soiitli  America,  and  the  ifle 

hiininn:  head  black  :  body  :>'"i  coloured,  rcddilh,  and  of  Gorj^on.i,  fouth  of  Panama,  in  the  fotith  fe;v    There 

diiilcy  ;  the  laft  forms  Qriated  bais  crofs  the  body  :  tail  are,  fays  Dampier,  a  great  many  little  black  monkeys ; 

fall  ot'hair,  anniilated  with  alli  cohmrand  black  :  body  at  low-wjter  they  come  to  the  feaCide  to  take  mufcles 

fcven  inches  long  ;  tail  near  cloven  :  hands  and  feet  co-  and  pcrriwinkUs,  which  they  dig  out  ot  the  ihells  witli 

Tered  with  (hcrt  hairs :  linyc.s  iikcthofecf  a  fqiiiiiel:  their  claws.                                        ,..,,, 

Beddes  thefe  wh'ch  we  have  dercribed,  there  are  a 
great  many  fpecies  which  we  have  omitted.  Thofe 
wrho  with  to  be  better  acqii  lintid  with  the  (imiae,  may 

'  v'Piiichc    la^ouuis  oadlpu?,  or  red-tailed   monkey,  confult   BuiT.n,  Pennant,   and   Ginelia's  edition  of  th« 

is  beardlifs  •'has'' a  flowing  Iicad  of  hair,  which  h.mgs  Zoology  (  f  Linna:as  by  Mr  Ksr. 

down  on  each  fide  •  a  red  tail  and  Iharp  tlaws.      It  has  SIMILE,    or  Similitude,    in  rhetoric,    a  compA- 

li^ither  chtek-pcuchts  nor  callofiiies  on  the  buttocks,  rifon   ot  two  things,  which  though  diUerent  in  other 

tiis  tail  is  not  p'chenfik,  and  is  more  than  twice  the  refpefts,  vet  agree   in   f  .me  one.     The   d.llerence  be- 

l-n^-ih  cf  the  head  ard  body.     The  partition  ot  the  no-  tween  a  limile  and  conipaiil.n  is  laid  to  d  nhlt  in  thif. 

Ihifs  is  thxk,  and  the  apertures  are  placed  at  a  fide,  that  the  limile  properly  belongs  to  whatever   we  call 

'Vh'  face   throat,  and  ears  are  black  ;  on  the  head  are  the  quality  ot  a  thing,  and  the  companfon  to  the  quan- 

lon- vhueh.lrs.     The  n,u//.le   ii  broad,  and  the  face  tity.     See  Comparuon  ;  and  Oratory,  n"  li8. 

lound    Thehaironthebodvisprjltylong:  ofayellow.  SIMILOR,  a  name  given  to  nn  alloy  .f  red  cop- 

i(h  brown  or  reddilh  c  h  in-  till  near  the  tail,  wliere  it  p.'r  and  zinc,  made  in  th^  bd\  proportions,  to  imitate 

becomes  orange  ;  on  the  breall,  belly,  hands,  and  feet,  it  filver  and  gold. 

is  white,  3nd  niorter  than  on  the  body.     Tl;e  tail,  from  SIMON  Maccabeus,  a  celebrated  leader  and  high- 

thf  origin  to  one  half  of  its  length,  is  .a  vivid  rtd,  then  prlell  of  the  Jew^,  who,  alter   rendering  the  moll  ini- 


Simile 
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brownilh  red,  and  towards  the  poii.t  it  is  black.  He  is 
;!!Kut  nine  inch.es  in  length,  and  walks  on  t"ur  feet. 
Th.e  femjles  are  not  fubj.e'l;  to  the  menftrual  evacua- 
tion 


pcrtant  fervices  to  his  country,  was  at  lad  tre acheroufly 
lliin  by  his  fon-in-liw.  See  loe  Ilijhry  of  the  jfe.irs, 
n'  15. 

SiMo.w  ALi^iij,  or  the  Sorcerer,  was  a  native  of  Git- 


*A  br  ik  animal,  le'.s  impatient  of  cold  than   the  rell  of   thofe  theurgie  01  magical  operations  by  means  of  wlich    '  -^^^ 
this  race:  the  bodv  is  of  a  yellowiih  white  c  lour  ;  the    it  was  believed  th.at  men  n^ight  be  dilivered  from  th-. '^^ 


mils  on  the  thurribs  and  great  tecs  are  rounded;  the  power  of  evil  demons.  Upon  his  return  into  his  own 
cars  are  naked,  but  are  hidden  beneath  the  fur  :  It  has  country,  the  author  of  the  C'ementine  Recogniti->ns 
a'  n  I'lnd  heaJ,'  aad  a  brown  f.ice,  which  is  furrounded  relates,  that  he  impoied  -pon  his  countrymen  by  high 
with  a  kind  of  mare  of  a  briahi  red  colour;  the  hair  pretentions  to  fupernatural  powers.  And  St  Luke  at- 
on  the  body  and  tail  is  lont.Vilky,  and  ot  a  pale  but  tells,  that  tliis  artful  tanatic,  nfing  forcery,  had  be- 
vivid  yellow  cohnir,  almoif"  white,  uith  a  ccnnderable  witched  the  people  of  Samaria,  givi-g  out  tiiat  he  was 
tuft  at  tl-.e  extremity  of  the  tail.  It  walks  on  lour  lea,  Jon: e gnat  one  ;  and  that  he  obtained  fuch  general  atten- 
and  is  ci'^ht  rr  nine  inches  in  length,  from  the  muzzle  ti^n  and  reverence  in  Samaiia,  that  the  people  all  gave 
to  the  ruinp  ;  and  the  uiVis  r.b'.ve  i  j  inches  long.  This  heed  to  him  from  the  leal!  to  the  greateil,  faying,  "  This 
Ipecies  ha>  'the  fame    mar.neis  and  vivacity  with  the    man  is  the  Gieat  pnver  of  God." 

(iher  fagoins,  bat  is  more  rcbuft  in  conftitutiu-.;,  as  an  By  the  preaching  of  Philip  the  Deacon,  lie  was  wilj 
individual  hved  five  or  li.t  yeais  in  Paris,  being  kept  in  other  Saniaritars  converted  to  the  Ghrillian  faith,  and 
av.armrocm  during  winter.  admitted  into  the  infant  church  by  thi  ordinance  cf 

?o.  The  mico,  fap-oinn^  argenteuf,  or  fair  monkey,  haptiiin.  His  conveifion,  however,  feems  not  to  have 
with  a  fmall  I ounil  head  :  face  and  ears  of  the  molt  live-  bet  n  real  ;  fur,  upon  feeing  the  miraculous  eiftiSts  cf 
ly  vermilion  colour  :  body  covered  witii  moll  beautilnl  thelaying  on  of  the  apoltle's  hand.s  he  offered  them  mo- 
long  hairs  of  a  bright  and  lilvery  whilcnefs,  of  match-  ney,  faying,  "  Give  me  alfo  this  power, that  '  n  whom- 
1  Is  elegance  ;  tail  of  a  Ihining  dark  cliefnut  :  head  fiever  I  lay  hands  he  may  leceive  the  Holy  Ghoft." 
and  boiTy  eif'ht  inches  long;  tail  12.  Inhabits  the  He  probably  thought  Peter  and  John  magicians  Ika 
banks  of  ihe^Ama^ons  ;  difeovered  by  M.  de  Cond.i-  himlelf,  but  better  Ikilled  in  the  art  of  deceiving  the 
mine.  multitude. 

40.  Tho  tamarin,  fago-mis  Midas,  or  great-eared  Being  Ibarply  reproved  for  this  impiety,  he  feems  by 
monkey,  with  a  lound  liead,  fv\arthy,  fltfli  coloured,  hii  anfwer  to  hive  been  made  f;nlible  of  his  iin  ;  but 
naked  fa'ce  :  upper  lip  a  little  divided:  ears  very  large,  his  repentance,  if  lincere,  \yas  of  thort  duration.  Re- 
ercift  naked  and  almoll  fqnare  :  hair  on  the  forehead  turning  to  his  former  praftices  of  impollure,  he  trayel- 
upr^'ht  and  long;  on  the  boJy  fcft,  but  Ihaggy  :  the  led  through  various  provinces  of  the  empire,  oppifing 
heact  whole  body,  and  upptr  part  of  the  limbs  black,  tlie  progrefs  of  the  Gcfpcl ;  and  arriving  at  Rome,  he 
cxoipt  the  lower  part  of  the  b.ick,  which  is  tinged  led  aftray  valt  numbers  of  people  by  his  pretend ;d  mi- 
with  ytUow:  hands  and  feet  covered  with  oiange-co-  racles.  How  long  he  lived  in  that  metropc  lis  of  the 
loured  halr^"   very    fine  and  fmooih  :   nails  long  and    world,  or  in  what  manner  he  died,  we  have  no  accounts 

that 
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lliit  can  bj  fuliy  dcpeit'IeJ  on.  I'lieCIiriftian  wiitcrs 
'  tell  us,  th.it  being  railed  in  ili«  air  by  two  demon*,  he 
vas  deprivedof  iJicirliipport  by  t!ie  prayers  of  St  Pe- 
ter and  St  P.«ul,  and  l.ilhng,  broke  hij  legs.  liy  l')nie 
lie  is  thought  to  have  been  ttw  pcrfon  mentioned  by 
Suetonius,  wlio,  undertaking  to  (iy  in  the  prefcnce  ot' 
Nero,  fell  to  th;  ground  with  Juch  violence,  thii  Ins 
blood  Ipurtcd  up  10  tlie  g;illery  where  the  emperor  wai 
fitting. 

The  fum  of  this  impoflor'j  doArine,  diveded  of  al- 
legory, w.<s,  that  from  the  Divine  Ueiiig,  as  a  fountain 
t'i  light,  flow  v.dious  orders  ot  xon^,  or  eternal  na- 
tures, fiiblilling  williin  the  plcmiiuue  01  tlie  divine  ef- 
ftuce;  th.it  bcy'iid  thcfc,  in  the  order  ot  emanation, 
are  ditTcrent  chillcs  of  intelligences,  among  the  lowell 
of  whi:h  arc  human  fouls  ;  lli.it  nutter  is  the  moll  re- 
mote produflion  cf  the  emanativc  power,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  infinite  diliance  frum  the  Fountain  of 
Light,  polFelfes  fluggilh  and  malignant  qualities,  which 
oppol'c  the  divine  operations,  and  are  the  cauic  of  evil  ; 
that  it  is  tlie  great  defign  of  pliilofophy  to  deliver  the 
foul  from  its  iHi;  riloiiiiiciit  in  matter,  and  r^llnrc  it  to 
th.it  divine  light  iicm  which  it  wa>  derived  ;  and  that 
for  this  |)u.pt>U-  Grd  had  lent  him  one  of  the  lint  xnns 
amonsT  men.  T  ■  hij  wlie  H-.lei.a  he  alio  afcnbcd  a  fi- 
milar  kiiid  of  divine  nature,  pretending  that  a  temalc 
«on  inhabited  the  bojy  ot  this  woman,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name  of  l-tn.«,  li'';/i:cm  ;  whence  lome  Chri- 
U'an  lathers  have  fa'd,  that  he  called  her  the  /hiy  S/i 
fit.  He  alf)  taught  the  tianlmigralion  of  IsuU,  and 
denied  the  tefurreilion  of  the  boJy. 

SiM')S  ^Richa'd),  was  born  at  Dieppe  the  15th 
M  ly  1638.  He  began  his  Uudies  among  the  priells 
••f  the  UratTy  in  that  city,  but  quilted  their  focieiy 
in  a  Ihott  lime.  I'"r  ^m  Dieppe  he  wtnt  to  P.iri'-,  where 
he  made  great  progrefs  in  ll.e  lliidy  ol  the  oriental  lan- 
gua>;e«.  Some  time  alterwards  hi  joined  the  focieiy 
cf  the  Oratory  again,  and  liecame  a  priell  of  it  in 
1660.  In  1670  he  publ'lhed  lome  pieces  cf  a  fmaller 
kind.  In  i(r,^  hi-  Critical  Hillory  ol  the  Old  Ttfta- 
mcnt  app-ared,  !)ut  wa^  immediately  fupprelfcd  by  the 
intrig'ies  ol  Mcllieuis  du  Port  RuyaL  It  was  reprint 
(d  the  year  after,  and  its  excellence  foon  drew  the  at- 
tention of  loteigners  ;  .ui  edition  ol  it  was  accordingly 
pubhihed  at  Anilte:dani  in  l>.itin,  and  at  Loudon  in 
Enghlh. 

He  died  at  Di:ppe  in  1 7 12,  at  the  age  of  74. 

He  Certainly  pollllled  a  v.ill  deal  of  learning  :  his 
criticil'm  isctadt.  but  not  always  moderate  ;  and  ihcre 
reigns  in  hi-  writings  a  fpirit  ol  n<velty  .mil  lini;iil.iriiy 
whicli  raifed  him  .1  great  many  aJvcrfaries.  The  molt 
celebrated  <^i  tlicis  were  Le  Clerc,  Voliiu'-,  Jiirieii,  Dii 
I'in,  and  BolVuct.  Simon  wrote  an  ai  fwcr  to  molt  of 
the  books  that  were  publiiheii  againlt  him,  and  difpl.iys 
a  pride  and  obllinacy  in  his  coniroverlial  writings  which 
do  him  little  honour. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  books.  The  fi^l- 
lowing  are  the  pri;.cipal:  1.  'I  he  Cerem- nies  of  the 
jews,  tranflated  from  the  Italian  of  Lxo  of  Modena, 
with  a  fupplemcnt  concernir.K  the  fedts  of  the  Darraiics 
and  Samaritans.  2.  L' Hijloirt  Critique  Ju  Vitux  Tc- 
Jlawait,  "  The  Critical  Hilloty  .  f  the  Old  Telkamcnr." 
This  is  a  very  important  v.  ork,  and  delcrvcs  tie  atten- 
tion ol  every  clergyman.  He  lon.etimcs,  however  <Jc- 
Mutes  from  the  load  uf  integrity,  to  fcrve  ihe  cau:c  of 
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the  church  cf  Rome,  particularly  in  hia  endeavours  to  Simonicil, 

prove  the  uncerrainty  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Thefe  Simoniar^ 

palTagfS  have  been  very  jollly  ejpofeJ  and  coiiiu  ed  by   ~^'  ^~ 

Dr  C  iinpbell,  iit  hii  ingenious  Preliminary  Diifcrtations 

to  hi>  n.-w  'I'ranllation  ol  the  Cofpclt.     3.  Ctiiic  >1  Hi- 

rtory  of  ill:  Text  cf  tire  New  Teltament.     4,  Criiic.<l 

Ilill'ry   of  the   Ver liens  of  the   New  Tedan.ci.'.     y. 

C'.r.ical  Hillorjr  of  the  principal  commentator,  on  th* 

New  TtlUrnenr.     6.  Infpiration  of  the  Sacred   ISook'.. 

7.  A   Tranllation  rf  the  New  Tellamenr.     This  book 

WIS  rcnfured  by  Cardinal   Noaillcs  and   IJoir.:tt.        ti. 

The   liillory  of  the  rife  and   progrcf-.  of  licclcll  iftical 

R;veiuies,   which  is   commtndcd  by  \'.jltairc,  as   'm  hit 

Criiical  Hiftory  of  T  .He   Old  Tcllament.       It   .cfulted 

Iroii  a  cpiarrel  with  a  community  of  llcnediflinei.     9. 

A  new  filtct  Libiary,  which  points  out  the  good  books 

in  various  kinds  ol  literature,  and  the  ufe  to  be  made  of 

them.      10.  Clitic. il  Hillory  of  tlie  Uclicf  and  Cultoms 

of  the  Nations  on  the   Levant.      11.  Criiical  Letters, 

&c. 

SIMONICAL,  is  applied  to  »ny  peifon  guilty  of 
limony.      S.-e  .Simon v. 

SIMONIDI.S,  the  name  of  fcvcral  poets  ce'ebrated 
in  an'icpiity  ;  but  by  the  Marbles  it  appears  that  the 
elded  and  moil  illulirioiis  of  them  was  born  in  the  fjlh 
Olympiad,  53S  years  B.  C.  and  that  lie  died  in  his  (joih 
ye.ir  ;  which  nc.irly  agices  with  the  chronology  rf  Ea- 
I'cbius.  He  was  4  native  of  Ceos,  one  ot  the  Cycladcs, 
in  the  neighlxuirhood  ot  Attica,  and  the  preceptor  of 
Pindar.  B-nh  Pl.ito  and  Cicero  give  him  the  charac- 
ter not  only  of  a  grod  poet  and  inuiician,  bui  fptak 
of  him  as  a  perfon  of  great  virtue  and  wildr m.  Such 
longevity  gave  him  an  opportunity  rf  knowing  a  great 
number  of  the  hrit  chara<tlers  in  antiquity  with  whom 
he  was  in  l(me  mealure  conneifled.  It  appears  in  Fa- 
biicius,  Irom  ancient  auth  rity,  that  Simonidcs  waj 
cotemp  rary  and  in  friendlli  p  with  Pittacus  of  Mity- 
l«ne,  liipparchus  tyrant  of  Athens,  Paufanias  king  cf 
Sp.irta,  Hicr.)  tyrant  of  Syracul'c,  with  Thcmiftitlc?, 
and  with  Alcvadcs  king  of  Tlieflaly.  He  is  nieniior.td 
by  HcroJotiisj  and  Xcnophon,  in  his  Di.ilogue  tipoii 
'I'yranny,  make«  him  ri'.e  rf  the  intetlocutcrs  with 
Hiero  king  of  Syracuf^.  Ciceio  alleges,  what  has  of- 
ten b:cn  qiii'ted  in  proof  ot  the  model\y  and  wifdnnv 
of  Simonidcs,  lliat  when  H  cro  aflted  him  fir  a  dt.'ini- 
lioii  ot  God,  the  poet  required  a  w.hole  day  to  medi- 
tate on  fo  impoiiaiu  a  quctiion  :  at  the  end  of  which, 
upon  the  frincc  putting  tlte  finic  queftion  to  him  a 
fccond  time,  he  :  fked  two  days  rcfpile  ;.  and  in  this 
manner  always  dmiblcd  iIil-  delay  each  time  he  was  re- 
quired to  jmlwer  it;  till  at  length,  to  avoid  clTe.'jding 
his  p..tron  by  more  dif.ippoinimcnts,  he  frankly  coii- 
felfed  that  he  found  the  queilion  fo  Jiilicuk,  that  the 
mr  re  he  meditated  upon  it,  tlie  lefs  was  his  hope  of 
beirg  able  to  fjlve  it. 

In  his  oKI  age,  perhaps  frcm  fccirglhe  rcfpefl  which 
money  procured  tofuch  a?  had  loll  the  charms  ol  youth 
and  the  power  of  attaching  mankind  by  other  meai  s, 
he  became  lomewhat  ir.eicenaty  and  avaricious.  He 
was  frequently  cmp'oyed  by  the  vi^ftors  at  the  games  to 
write  panevMrics  and  odc^  in  their  fraife, before  his  pu- 
pil Pind.ir  had  exercifed  his  talents  in  their  behalf ;  but 
Sinioniilc-  would  never  gratity  their  vanity  in  this  par- 
ticular, till  he  had  ftrif  tied  them  down  to  a,  (lipnlatrd 
fum  fvr  bis  trouble  ;  and  up<'a  being  upbraided  tcr  hi^ 
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Kmonia«,  meannefs,  he  find,  that  lie  had  iwo  cofTers,  in  one  of  the  more  odious,  bccaufc,  as  Sir  Edward  Col;e  obferves, 
Simony,  which  he  had  for  ni.iny  years  pul  his  pecuni.iry  re-  Jt  is  ever  accompanied  witli  perjury  ;  for  the  prefentee 
'—-v-^—  ^vaids  ;  ihe  otlicr  was  for  honours,  verbal  thanks,  ar.d  is  fworn  10  have  committed  no  (imor.y.  However,  it 
promif.s  \  ih.U  the  firll  was  pretty  well  filleJ,  bal  the  was  not  an  oiFencc  punilhable  in  a  cnminal  way  ,it  the 
lall  remained  always  empty.  And  he  made  nolcruple  comm'  n  law:  it  being  thought  hiflicient  to  leave  the 
to  conti.;'3,  in  his  old  a!;e,  tl-.at  of  .dl  the  enjoyments  of  cleik  to  ccclefullical  cenfures.  But  as  thele  did  not 
life,  tlie  love  if  money'Vab  tiie  cnly  one  of  winch  time  i.tfea  the  (inioniacal  patron,  nor  were  efficacious  enough 
Lad  notdepiivcd  him.  ^"  lepcl  llie  notorious  practice  of  the  thing,  divert  afti 

He  was  frequently  reproached  f  r  \}\\i  viie  ;  how-  of  parlidn)ent  have  been  made  to  leltraiii  it  by  means  ot 
ever,  he  alwa\s  de  ended  )iimfclt  wuh  good  humour,  civil  forfeitures  ;  whiJi  the  modern  prevailing  ula,5e, 
Upon  being  alked  by  Hiero's  queen,  Whether  it  was  with  regard  to  fpiritual  preferments,  calls  aloud  to  be 
moll  d-lirai>le  to  be  learned  or  rich?  he  anlweied,  that  put  in  execution.  The  llaiuce  31  Eliz.  c.  6.  cnait^, 
it  was  lar  better  to  be  lich  ;  for  tlie  learned  were  al-  ih.atif  any  patron  for  money  or  a-.y  other  coirupt  con- 
ways  U.i'Cndent  on  the  rich,  ai  d  waiting  at  their  fideration  or  iiromifc,  direaly  cr  indirectly  given,  (hall 
doors ;  whereas  he  never  faw  rich  men  at  the  doors  of  prefent,  adniii,  inltiiute,  induft,  inftall,  or  collate  aivy 
the  learned.  Wlien  he  was  accufcd  of  being  fo  fordid  perfon  to  an  ecckiiaftical  i  enciice  or  di-nity,  b  ih  the 
as  to  fell  part  of  the  provifions  witli  which  bis  table  giver  and  taker  ihall  forfeit  two  years  value  of  the  be- 
was  fnrnilhrd  by  Hicro,  he  fald  he  had  done  it  in  or-  nefice  or  dip,ni;y  ;  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the 
der  '•  to  difplay  to  the  world  the  magnilicence  of  that  oilier  to  any  one  vho  will  fne  for  the  lame.  It  peifoiis 
prince  and  iiis  own  frugality."  To  o"iher.  he  laid,  that  alio  corr'iptly  refign  or  exchange  the^r  benefices,  ooch 
his  reafon  lor  accumulating  wealth  was,  that  "he  would  the  giver  and  taker  Ihall  in  like  niauner  loileit  double 
rather  leave  money  to  his  enemies  after  death,  than  be  the  vaiue  of  the  money  or  oher  corrupt  confideration. 
troublefome  to  his  friends  while  li/ing."  And  perfons  who  lliall   c.  rruptly  ordain  or  liccnfe  any 

He  obtained  the  prize  in  poetry  at  the  public  games  miniltcr,  or  procure  him  tn  be  ordained  or  hcenicd 
when  he  w.is  fourfcore  years  of  age.  According  to  Sui-  (which  is  the  true  idea  of  finiony),  ihall  incur  a  like 
das,  he  added  Ibar  letters  to  the  Greek  alphabet  ;  and  torfeitureof  forty  pounds ;  and  the  miuifter  himfelt  of 
Plii'y  affi-ns  to  him  the  eighth  firing  of  the  lyre  ;  but  ten  pounds,  befides  an  incapacity  to  hold  any  ecclefiaf- 
thefe  claims  are  difputed  by  the  learned.  ticttl  preferment  tor  feven  years  alteruaids.     C.iriipt 

His  poetry  was  fo  tender  and  plaintive,  that  he  ac-  elefli  ns  and  refignations  in  colleges  hofpitah,  and 
quired  the  cognomen  of  AMcertfs  "  fweet  as  honey  ;"  other  ehemofynary  corporations,  arc  alio  punilhed,  by 
and  the  tearful  eye  of  his  mufe  was  proverhial.  Dlo-  the  fame  Itatute,  with  forfeiture  ot  the  d'lible  value, 
nyfuis  places  him  amoiig  thofe  polilhed  writers  who  ex-  vacating  the  place  or  office,  and  a  devolution  of  the 
eel  in  a  fmooth  volubility,  and  flow  on  like  plente  us  right  of  ekaion,  for  that  urn,  to  th;  ciown. 
undperennialrivers,  inacourfeof  even  andunlnterrupt-         SIMOOM,  a  hot  wind  which  blow,  occafr  n^Uy  in 

the  lieferts  of  Africa,  and  probably  in  other  widely  ex- 
tenJed  countries  parched  in  the  fame  manner  by  a  ver- 
ticil fun.  Its  effects  on  the  human  body  are  d  eadful. 
If  inhaled  in  any  quantity,  it  produces  inllant  fufFoca- 
tion,  or  at  lealt  leaves  the  unliappy  fiitlerer  oppreffed 
with  ailhma  and  lowne's  of  fpiiits.  The  approach  of 
this  awful  fcourge  of  God  is  indicated  by  a  rednefs  in 
the  air,  well  underflocd  by  t  ofe  who  are  accullomed  to 

,  journey  throutjh  the  Jefert ;  and  the  culy  reiuge  which 

Sweet  cb.ild!  what  angu.fh  does  thy  mother  know,    ^j^^^,  ^,^^,^  j-^^^  i^^  -^  ^^  ^^^U  j„^,^^  ^^.-^.^  ^^^■^.  j-^^^^  ^j^j-^ 

to  the  gri'und,and  10  continue  as  long  as  poilible  with- 
out drawing  in  tlielr  breath. 

Mr  Bruce,  who,  ui  his  journey  through  the  dcfert, 
fufltrcd  fn  m  the  limoom,  gives  of  it  the  foUovving  gra- 
phical defcriptiou  :  "  At  eleven  o'clock,  while  wj  con- 
templated with  great  pleafure  the  rugged  top  of  Chig- 
gre,  to  which  we  were  fall  approaching,  and  \- here  we 
were  to  folace  ourfelves  with  plenty  of  good  water, 
Idrls  our  guide  cried  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  fall  upon 
your  f  ices,  for  here  is  the  fimoom.  I  faw  from  the 
f  uth-eaft  a  haze  come,  in  colour  like  the  purple  part 

It 
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ed  harinony. 

It  u  to  ijionyfius  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  foil  nving  fragment  of  this  poet.  Da- 
uae  being  by  her  mercilefs  lather  inclofed  in  a  chell, 
and  thrown  into  the  fea  with  hei  child,  w'.  m  night 
comes  on,  and  a  llorm  arlies  which  threatens  to  nvcrftt 
the  chefl,  llie,  weeping  and  embracing  the  young  Pcr- 
feu;,  cries  out : 


Ere  cruel  grief  Ins  taught  thy  tears  to  flow  ! 
'Aniidft  the  roaring  wind's  tremendous  found, 
Which  threats  dellruftlon  as  it  howls  around  ; 
In  balmy  deep  thou  liell,  as  at  the  breafl, 

Without  one  bitter  thought  to  break  thy  reft. 

Tlie  ghm'rlng  moon  In  pity  hides  her  light, 
And  fhtinks  with  horror  at  the  ghaftly  light. 
131dll  thou  but  kn"w,  fweet  innocent  !  our  woes, 
Not  opiate's  pow'r  thy  eyelids  now  could  clofe. 
tileep  on,  fweet  babe  !  ye  waves  In  liience  roll  ; 
And  lull,  O  lull,  to  rell  my  tortui'd  foul ! 

There  is  a  fecond  great  poet  of  the  name   of  Slmo-    of  the  rainbow,  but  not   fo  comprelfed  or   thick 
rides  lecorded  on  the  Maibles,  fappofed  to  have  bun    did  not  occupy  twenty  yards  in  breadth,  and  was  about 
hit  gr  indfon,  and  who  gaiusd,  in  478  B.  C.  the  prize    twelve  feet  high  from  the  ground.     It  was  a    kind    of 
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ia  the  games  at  Athens. 

bllNIONY,  is  the  corrupt  prcfenlation  of  anyone  to 
an  ecclefialVical  be  efice  lor  niMiiey,  gift,  or  reward.  It 
is  fo  called  from  the  refeniblance  it  is  fald  to  bear  to 
the  fni  of  Simon  Magus,  though  the  purchaling  of  holy 
orders  feems  to  approach  nearer  to  his  offence.  It  was 
by  the  canon  law  a  very  grievous  crime  :  and  is  fo  much 


bluih  upon  tlie  air,  and  it  moved  very  rapidly  ;  for  I 
fci.rce  could  turn  to -fall  upon  t!ie  ground  with  my 
head  to  the  n  irth\.ard,  when  I  felt  the  heat  ■!  its  cur- 
rent plainly  upon  my  face.  We  all  lay  f^^t  on  the 
ground  as  if  dead,  till  IJiis  told  us  it  was  blown  over. 
The  meteor  or  purple  haze  which  I  law  was  indeed 
paiTed,  bat  the  light  air  that  Rill  blew  was  of  h^at  to 
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•  threaten  fulTocitlion.  For  my  part,  I  found  diftinfily 
'I"'  in  niy  bread  lli.it  I  liaJ  imbibed  a  p:«rt  of  it,  nor  was  I 
free  ol'  an  afthmjtic  fenfation  till  I  had  been  (omc 
month*  in  Italy,  at  the  baths  of  I'orctta,  near  two  years 
afterwards."  Thouj^h  the  feverity  of  this  blall  fccms 
to  have  paired  over  them  almoft  inllantaneoully,  it  ■-  n- 
liniied  to  blowf  >  as  to  exhaull  tliem  till  twenty  minutes 
Lclore  five  in  the  afternoon,  lilting  throuijh  all  its  lla>jcs 
very  near  fix  h'-nir";,  and  leaving  them  in  a  ll.ile  of  Uic 
utninrt  def|v-indcncy. 

SIMPLE,  (limc-ihing  not  mixed  or  compounded  ;  in 
which  fcnfc  it  ftands  oppi-fcJ  to  co:n{>,uiil. 

Simple,  in  the  ui.iteri.i  medica,  a  gcnenil  name  for 
all  herbs  or  plants,  a^  having  each  its  particular  virtue, 
whereby  it  becomes  a  fimple  remedy. 

SIMPI.KJITY  IN  WRITING.  If  we  examine  tlie 
wriicts  whofo  ccmrofitions  have  llood  the  tcft  of  ages, 
and  obtained  that  highcll  honour,  *'  tlie  concurrent  ap- 
probation of  dill.int  t'mcs  and  n..tions,"  we  Ihall  find 
that  the  chavaii^cr  ol  fimplicity  is  the  unvarying  circum- 
llance  which  ahuie  h.tth  been  able  to  gain  this  univerfal 
homau;e  from  mankind.  Among  the  Greeks,  whofc 
writers  in  general  are  cf  the  finiple  kind,  the  divinelt 
poet,  the  moll  Cdinminding  orator,  the  fmell  hillnri.m, 
and  dccpclt  plulolopber,  arc,  above  the  reft,  confpicu- 
oully  eminent  in  this  great  fjualiiy.  The  Roman  wri- 
ters rile  towards  perfciftion  according  to  that  mcafure 
of  limplicity  which  they  minjOo  in  tlioir  works  ;  indeed 
they  are  all  inferior  to  the  Greek  models,  liut  who 
will  deny  that  Lucretius,  Hoincc,  Virgil,  Livy,  Te- 
rence, Tnlly,  are  at  once  the  fiuipleft  and  bell  of  Ro- 
man wi iters?  unlcf»  wc  add  the  n^blo  annalill  who  ap- 
peared in  after-times ;  who,  notwithftandinjj  the  poli- 
cal  tM:n  of  hii  genius,  which  Ibmctimes  interferes,  is  ad- 
niir.tble  in  this  great  quality,  and  by  it  far  fuperior  to 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  this  one  circumftancc  that 
haih  railed  the  venerable  D.mte,  the  father  of  modern 
pcctry,  above  the  fuccee.ling  poets  cf  his  countr)',  who 
ci  111  i  r-vrr  long  maintain  the  local  and  temporary  ho- 
11  Acd  "pon  them  ;  but  have  fallen  under  that 

jn  ,         wliich  t  nic  will  ever  decrt-.  to  thofe  who 

dell-rt  .\y\i\  (iin;)licity  fcr  the  florid  colourinj^s  of  ll)le, 
cot  •!  .n  '  rbrafcs,  affciiltd  conceits,  the  mtre  tr.ippings 
oi  "n   and    Gothic  minutiar.      It   is  this  halii 

gii-ii  I  .  i^oileiu the  moll  lulling  wreath  in  l-'rance,  and 
to  Shakefpeare  and  Milton  in  England  ;  efpecially  to 
the  former,  wh'  le  writings  cont  liii  fpccimcus  of  per- 
haps the  pureft  and  ri:i:plell  E.glilh  ihat  it  anywhi;re 
10  be  found,  except  in  tl.e  Bible  or  R'lok  of  Conini:ia 
Prayrr.  As  it  ap;  cars  from  theic  infl.inccs,  that  fim- 
plicity is  the  only  univerfal  ch.iraileritlic  of  jull  wririnjr, 
fo  the  fuperior  eminence  of  the  facrcd  licriptuics  in  this 
jju.iiity  hath  been  gencially  acki  owictj^ed.  One  ot 
tlie  greatc'l  critics  in  antiquity,  himlelf  confpicuous 
in  the  fublimc  and  fimple  manner,  h.ith  borne  this  tefti- 
mony  to  'he  writings  of  Mofes  and  St  Paul  ;  and  by 
parity  of  reafon  we  mud  conclude,  that  had  he  been 
converfaiit  wi'ii  the  other  ficred  writers,  his  talle  and 
candour  would  have  allowed  them  the  f.tnie  encomium. 

It  hath  been  often  obferved  even  by  v.ritcrs  cf  no 
mean  rank,  that  the  "  Scriptures  fuiFtr  in  their  credit 
by  the  difadv.int:ige  of  a  literal  verlion,  while  other  an- 
cient "  ritins;s  enjoy  the  advartagc  of  a  free  and  enibcU 
Ulhed  tranlla'ion."  Bui  in  reality  thefe  gentlemen's  con- 
cern is  ill-placed  and  groundlcl's :  fur  the  truth  is,  *<  lli.U 
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moll  other  writings  are  impaired  by  a  literal  tranHation  ;  SmipBcity 
whereas  giving  only  a  due  regard  to  tlie  idiom  of  diffe-    ,.    '^ 
rent  lan^juages,  the  ("acred  writingi,  whcr.  liteially  tr.inf.  .^-^^ 
lated,  are  then  in  their  full  pert'eift'on." 

Now  this  it  an  internal  proof,  that  In  all  other  wri. 
tings  there  is  a  mixiuie  of  loc.d,  relative,  exterior  oin.i- 
Rient,  which  is  often  lo(l  in  the  transiufion  from  onelan* 
gu.ige  to  another.  But  the  internal  beauties,  which 
dcpcnj  not  on  tl.e  particular  coullrucfl.on  of  tonjjiie  , 
no  change  of  tongue  can  dcftroy.  Hence  the  Bible 
prefcivesits  native  beauty  and  llrcngth  alike  in  every 
lingu.igc,  by  the  fole  energy  of  unadorned  phrale,  natu- 
ral images,  weight  of  icntim^nt,  and  great  limplicity. 

It  IS  ill  tliis  rel'pecl  like  a  rich  vein  of  gold,  which, 
under  the  fcvcrell  trials  of  heat,  o>ld,  and  moilture,  re- 
tains its  original  weight  and  fplcndour,  witli  >ut  either 
lofs  or  alloy  ;  while  baler  metals  are  corrupted  by  earlh, 
air,  water,  tire,  and  alHmilatcd  to  the  variou>  elements 
throBgh  whirli  they  pafs. 

This  circumllancc,  then,  may  be  juftly  VegardcJ  as 
fnllicicnt  to  vindicate  the  conipolition  of  the  f.icred 
Scriptuies,  as  it  is  at  once  their  chief  excellence  and 
grcatell  fccurity.  It  is  their  excellence,  as  it  rendcis 
tlicm  intelligible  and  ul'elul  to  ail;  it  is  t'leir  fecurity, 
as  it  prevents  thiir  being  difguifed  by  the  talfe  and  ca- 
pricious ornaments  cf  vain  or  weak  iranllators.  Wc 
may  fately  appeal  to  experience  and  la>.1  for  the  confir- 
mation of  thele  lemarks  on  the  lupcrior  fimplicity,  uti- 
lity, and  excellence,  of  tl.e  (lylc  01  the  Holy  Scripture. 
Is  there  any  bock  in  the  world  fo  perfcflly  adapted  to 
all  capacities  ?  that  contains  fuch  fublimc  and  exalted 
precepts,  conveyed  in  fucli  an  artlefs  and  intelligible 
ilrain,  that  can  be  read  with  fuch  pleafurc  and  advan- 
tage bv  the  lettered  fage  and  the  unlettered  pcafant  ? 

SlMPLOCE.     SceOK.sToav,  n*  72. 

SIMPSON  (Thi-ma'.),  prcfellbr  of  mathematiirs  at 
the  royal  academy  at  \Vonlwich,  fellow  ot  the  Royal 
Society,  and  member  of  the  Roy.il  Academy  at  S;')ck- 
holm,  vcas  born  at  M.iikct  Bofwortli  in  Ltice:tv;lhire 
in  1710.  His  father,  a  llufi'-wcavcr,  tanglit  hm  only 
to  read  Englifli,  and  brought  him  up  to  h.is  own  buli- 
nefs  ;  but  meeting  wi'h  a  fcicntifical  pedlar,  wlio  like- 
wifj  pra<flifed  fortune  tillirg,  young  Simplbn  by  his  al- 
fiftanceand  advice  left  olF•^^.•aving,  .ind  profeli'cd  allro- 
logy.  As  he  improved  in  knowlcJge,  howc  ■■  '  "-c-w 
difgufted   with  h'S  pretended  art ;  and  r.  it, 

wab  driven  to  fuch  dilhcultie*  lor  the  fnbfi.i;...,,-  ii  his 
family,  that  he  came  up  to  London,  where  lie  worked 
as  a  weaver,  and  t  lught  matheniatic  .  ;it  liis  ff  arcliours. 
As  his  filK'l.iis  increafed,  his  abilities  became  better 
known,  and  he  pubhihed  his  Ticaliie  en  Flu.vions,  by 
fubfcription,  in  1737:  in  1740,  he  publillicd  hit  Tiea- 
tife  on  the  N.ituie  and  Laws  ol  Ch.mce  ;  and  Klfay* 
in  Speculative  and  .Mixed  Mathematics.  After  thefe 
appeared  h  s  Dciflrinc  of  Annuities  and  Reverl'ions  ; 
Mathem.itical  Dillcrtations  ;  Treaiifeon  Algebra;  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry  ;  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Sphe- 
ric.il;  Selcil  Exercifes  ;  and  his  DoArine  and  -Appli- 
cation of  riuxions,  which  he  profclfcs  to  be  rather  a 
new  work,  than  a  fccond  edition  of  his  former  pubhca- 
tion  on  thixions.  In  174?,  he  obtained  the  matliema- 
tical  profelForlhip  at  Woolwich  academy  ;  and  focn  af- 
ter wa^  chofon  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  when 
the  prcllilent  and  council,  in  coniideration  ct  his  mode- 
rale  ciicuiull.mccs,wcrc  ple.ifedio  cscufc  his  admiflion- 
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Simpron,  fees,  and  his  giving  bonds  for  the  fcttU-d  future  pay- 
Siinfon.  ments.  At  the  iicatleniy  he  exerted  all  his  abihties  in 
inllniifting  the  pupils  wlio  were  the  immediate  obj?i1s 
of  hi»  duty,  as  well  as  others  whom  the  iupcnor  ollicers 
of  the  ordnance  permitted  to  be  l)oarded  and  h)dged  iu 
Ills  houfe.  In  his  manner  of  teaching  he  nad  a  peculiar 
and  h^ppy  addrcl's,  a  certain  dignity  and  pcrlpicuity, 
tempered  with  fuch  a  degree  ol  niildnefs,  as  engaged 
the  attenti'jn,  eiteem,  and  friendlhip,  of  his  fcliolars. 
lie  therefore  acquired  great  applaule  from  hisfuperiors 
in  the  difcharge  of  his  iluty.  His  application  and  cloie 
conSnement,  however,  injured  his  healtli.  Esercife  and 
A  proper  rei;imcn  were  jirefciibcd  to  him,  but  to  little 
purpof;  :  for  liis  fpirits  funk  gradually,  till  he  became 
incapable  of  performing  his  duty,  or  even  of  reading 
the  letters  of  his  friends.  The  elFefts  of  this  decay  of 
nature  were  gicatly  incrcaf^d  by  vexation  of  mind,  ow- 
ing to  the  haughty  and  infuhing  behaviour  of  his  fupe- 
rior  the  lirll  piofeifor  of  mathematics.  This  perlbn, 
greatly  his  inferior  in  mathematical  accomplilhmcnt', 
did  what  lie  could  to  make  his  fituation  uncaly,  and 
even  to  depreciate  liim  in  the  public  opinion  :  but  it 
was  a  vain  endeavour,  and  only  fervcd  to  deprefs  him- 
ielf.  At  length  his  phyficians  advifed  his  intive  air  for 
Iiis  recovery,  and  he  i'et  out  in  February  1761  ;  but  was 
fo  fatigued  by  his  jouiney,  that  upon  his  anival  at  Bof- 
worth,  he  betook  Inmfelf  to  his  chamber,  and  grew  con- 
tinually worfc  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  liappened 
nn  the  14th  of  May,  in  the  5 1  It  year  of  liis  age. 

SIM60N  (Dr  Robert),  profeffor  of  mathematics  in 
tjie  nniverfity  of  Glafgow,  was  born  in  the  year  1687 
of  a  refpeftable  family,  which  had  held  a  fmall  elhite  in 
the  couny  of  Lanerk  for  fome  generations.  He  was, 
M-e  think,  the  fecond  fon  of  the  family.  A  younger 
brother  was  profelfor  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  ol 
St  Andrew's,  and  is  known  by  ibme  works  of  reputa- 
tion, particularly  a  dill'ertation  on  the  Nervous  Syltem, 
occaiioned  by  tlie  Difledlion  of  a  Brain  completely  Of- 
lified. 

Dr  Simfon  was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Glaf- 
gow  under  die  eye  of  fume  of  his  relations  who  were 
jirofeffors.  Eager  after  knowledge,  he  made  great  pio- 
grefs  in  all  his  iludies  ;  and,  as  liis  mind  did  not,  at 
the  very  tirll  openings  of  fcience.  ftrike  into  that  path 
which  afterwards  fo  llrongly  attraifled  him,  and  in 
which  he  proceeded  fo  fir  almolt  without  a  companion, 
lie  acquired  in  every  walk  of  fcience  a  (lock  of  in- 
formation,  which,  though  it  had  never  been  much 
augmented  alterwards  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
profertional  man  in  any  of  his  Iludies.  He  became, 
at  a  very  early  period,  an  adept  in  the  phiffophy 
and  theology  of  the  fchnols,  was  able  to  fupply  the 
place  oi'  a  iick  relation  in  the  clafs  of  oriental  languages, 
was  noted  for  lulloiical  knowledge,  and  one  of  the  moll 
knowing  botanills  ofhis  time. 

It  was  during  his  theological  (Indies,  as  preparatory 
for  his  entering  into  orders,  that  mathematics  took  hold 
ofhis  fancy.  He  ufed  to  tell  in  his  convival  moments 
how  he  atnufed  himfelf  when  preparing  Ins  exercili^o 
for  the  divinity  hall.  When  tiled  with  vague  fpecula- 
tion,  in  which  he  did  not  meet  with  certainty  to  re- 
ward his  labours,  he  turned  up  a  book  of  oriental  phi- 
lology, in  which  he  found  fomething  which  he  could 
dilc:over  to  be  true  or  to  be  falfe,  without  going  out  of 
the  line  of  ftudy  which  was  to  be  of  ultimate  ufe  to 
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him.  Sometimes  even  this  could  not  relieve  his  fatigue.  Simfoii. 
He  then  had  iccouife  to  mathematics,  which  never  fail-  ^-"^'''^ 
ed  to  fatisfy  and  refrefli  him.  For  a  long  while  he  re- 
llriftcd  himfelf  to  a  very  modci.ite  nl'e  of  the  coidial, 
fearing  that  he  would  foon  cxhanll  the  fmall  (lock 
which  fo  limited  and  ab(lia(ft  a  fcience  could  yield; 
till  at  lill  he  foimd,  that  the  more  he  learned,  a 
v\ider  (ield  opened  to  his  view,  and  fcenes  that  were  in- 
cxhauftible.  Becoming  acquainted  with  fubjefls  far  be- 
yond the  elements  of  the  fcience,  and  with  numbers  of 
names  celebrated  during  liiat  peiiod  of  ardent  rcfcarch 
all  over  Europe,  he  found  it  to  be  a  manly  and  impor- 
tant lludy,  by  which  he  was  as  likely  to  acquire  repu- 
tation as  by  any  other.  About  this  time,  too,  a  pro- 
Ipcifl  bfgan  to  open  of  making  mathematics  his  prolclhoii 
loi-  life.  He  then  gave  himfelf  up  to  it  without  referve. 
His  original  incitement  to  this  fludy  as  a  treat,  as 
fomething  to  pleafe  and  lefrclh  his  mind  in  the  midll  of 
feverer  talks,  gave  a  particular  turn  to  his  mathematical 
ftudics,  iiom  which  I.e  never  could  alleiwards  deviate. 
Perfpicuity  and  elegance  aiemore  attainable,  and  more 
dilcernible,  in  pure  geometry,  than  in  any  other  parts  of 
the  fcience  ot  meature.  To  this  therefore  he  chiefly 
devoted  himfelf.  For  the  fame  reaibn  he  preferred  the 
.indent  method  of  ftudying  pure  geometry,  and  even 
felt  a  diflike  to  the  Cartelian  method  ot  iubllituting 
fymbols  for  operations  of  the  mind,  and  (lill  more  was 
he  difgulled  with  the  fuhllitulion  of  fyinbols  for  the 
very  objefls  of  difcuflion,  for  lines,  furfaces,  folids,  and 
their  affcdions.  He  was  rather  difpofed  in  the  fo- 
lution  of  an  algebrax  problem,  where  quantity  alone 
was  confidered,  to  fubllitute  figure  and  its  afleftions 
for  the  algebraic  fymbols,  and  to  convert  the  algebraic 
formula  into  an  analogous  geometrical  theorem.  And 
he  came  at  lall  to  confider  algebraic  analyfis  as  little 
better  thin  a  kind  of  mechanical  knack,  in  which  wc 
proceed  without  ideas  of  any  kind,  and  obtain  a  refuh 
without  meaning,  and  without  being  conftious  of  any 
procefs  of  realbning,  and  therefore  without  any  convic- 
tion of  its  truth.  And  there  is  no  denying,  that  if  ge- 
nuine unfophifticated  lafte  alone  is  to  be  confulted,  Dr 
Simfon  was  in  tlie  right :  for  though  it  nuift  alfo  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  reafoning  in  algebra  is  as  drift 
as  in  the  purefl  geometry  of  Euclid  or  Apollonius,  the 
cy/tert  analyll  has  little  perception  of  it  as  he  goes  on, 
and  his  final  equation  is  not  felt  by  himltlf  as  the  refuh 
of  ratiocination,  any  more  than  if  he  had  obtained  it  by 
Pafcrtl's  arithmetical  mill.  Tliis  does  not  in  the  lealt 
diiniiiiih  our  admiration  of  the  algebraic  analyfis;  for 
its  almoll  boundlels  grafp,  its  rapid  ;ind  ceitain  proce- 
dure, and  the  delicate  metaphylics  and  great  addrefs 
which  may  be  difplayed  in  conducing  it.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  ground  of  the  (Irong  bias  of  Dr  Simfon's 
mind  to  the  analyfis  o{  the  ancient  geometers.  It  in- 
creafed  as  he  went  forward;  and  his  veneration  (wc 
:nay  call  it  his  love  or  nffcilioujiiiv  the  ancient  geometry 
was  carried  to  a  degree  of  idolatry.  His  chief  labours 
were  exerted  in  efforts  to  rcllorc  the  works  cf  die  an- 
cient geometers ;  and  he  has  nowhere  bellowed  much 
pains  in  advancing  the  modern  difcoverles  in  mathema- 
tics. The  noble  in»entions,  for  e.\am])le,  of  fluxions 
and  of  logarithms,  by  which  our  progrefs  in  mathem.l- 
tical  knowledge,  and  in  the  ufetul  application  of  this 
knowledge,  is  fo  much  promoted,  :utrai5ted  the  notice 
cf  Dr  Simfon  ;  but  he  lias  contented  himlelf  with  de- 
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monftrdting  ilieir  truUi  on  the  genuine  principlet  of 
■^  the  ancient  geometry.  Yet  was  he  very  iL -roughly 
acquainted  willi  all  the  modern  difcoverio  ;  and  there 
are  ubc  fcen  among  hii  p.tpers  dilculliuns  and  invctli- 
g;iiii)nj  in  the  Cirttliun  mctJiod,  which  lliow  him  llio- 
rou"!ily  acquainted  with  all  the  principles,  and  even  cx- 
ptrt  in  the  ituri  de  main,  of  tlie  iiioft  rctin;d  l)ml)olic*l 
analylii  (a). 

About  tiie  a;;e  of  2J  Dr  Simfon  was  chofcn  regius 
profolfor  of  mjihcmatics  in  the  univeilityof  Glafgow. 
He  went  to  Lcndon  immediately  after  his  appointment, 
and  there  formed  an  acqu  lintance  with  the  moll  eminent 
men  of  that  bright  era  of  Hiitiflifcience.  Among  thefc 
he  always  mintioned  Captain  H.illey  (the  celebrated 
Dr  Edmund  Halley)  with  particuUr  refpc..1  :  faying, 
that  he  hid  the  inoft  acute  penetration,  and  the  moll 
jull  talle  in  that  fcience,  of  any  min  he  h.id  ever  known. 
yVnJ,  indeed,  Dr  Halley  has  (Iroiigly  exempliH^J  both 
of  thcfe  in  his  diviniuion  of  the  work  of  /tfutlmiut  di 
S'/}i)ie  S'alii,  and  the  8th  book  of  his  CanLs,  and  in 
fime  of  the  m  •11  bcjutilul  theorems  in  Sir  Ifaic  ilew- 
ton's  Primijii,).  Dr  Simfon  alfo  admired  the  wide  and 
millerly  lleps  which  Newton  was  accu:lomid  to  t^lcc  in 
his  invelViea(i.>ns,  and  his  niunncrof  fabllituting  geome- 
trical Hguics  f  r  the  qoantitici  wliich  arc  oblervcd  in  the 
phen  )mena  of  naiu.-e.  It  wms  fiom  Dr  Simfon  th.it  the 
writer  of  this  article  had  the  remark  which  h.ts  been 
oftcnei  than  once  repeated  in  the  courfe  of  tliis  Work, 
•'  That  the  y/h  propoliiion  of  the  firll  b<jok  of  the 
Prinfi/iiii  was  ihe  molt  important  porpolhion  tliat  had 
ever  bien  exhibited  to  the  phyfico-maihematical  philo- 
fopher  ;"  and  he  ufcd  alwayj  to  illu:lrate  to  his  more 
adv.inced  fcholars  the  fup:riority  of  the  genni;trical 
ovir  the  alcjebraic  analylis,  by  conip;iring  the  foiuiion 
given  by  Ntwton  of  the  inverfe  problem  of  centripetal 
forces,  in  the  4Jd  propofilion  of  that  book,  with  the 
one  given  by  Jnhn  licinoul  i  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  A- 
cidcniy  of  Sciences  atPati's  for  1713.  We  h.tve  heard 
him  fiy,  ih.it  to  his  own  knowledge  Newton  frequently 
invelVgaiedhisprop.'iliiions  in  the  fymbolic.<l  way,  and 
that  it  was  owing  chiefly  to  Dr  H/illey  tliat  they  did  not 
fin. illy  appear  in  that  drclV.  But  if  Dr  Siinfon  was  well 
informed,  wc  ihink  it  a  grett  argument  in  favour  of  the 
fymbol'c  anilyfis,  when  tliis  moll  fuccef>ful^n/i*/Vj//jr- 
tij}{f.)rfo  wc  mull  call  Newton  when  engaged  in  a  talk 
of  difc'jvcry)  found  it  conducive  eitlier  to  difpatch  or 
pcrh  ips  to  his  very  prngrefs. 

Rjtuining  to  his  ac.idemical  chair,  Dr  Simf  <n  dif- 
charged  the  dulits  of  a  prolelljf  for  more  than  jo  years 
w  iili  great  honour  to  the  imivcrfity  and  to  himlclf. 

It  is  almoil  ncedlcfc  to  lay,  ilut  in  his  prolcOf  ons  he 
foll')wed  [lii>flly  the  Euclidian  method  in  elementary 
geometry.  He  midc  uf-:  of  Theodofius  as  an  introduc- 
ti  in  to  fpherical  trigonometry.  In  the  higher  geome- 
try lie  prelefled  from  his  own  Conies ;  and  he  gave  a 
fmall  fpecimcn  of  the  .'iniar  prcbl<mi  o\  the  ancients, 
by  explaining  the  properties,  fomeiinies  ot  the  conchoid, 
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fometimcs  of  ijie  ciiluid,  with  their  application  to  the  SWn^ 
fclution  ol  luch  problems.  In  the  moie  advanced  dafs  ^-^  '^ 
he  was  aecullomed  to  give  Napier's  rorde  o(  con- 
cciving  logarithms,  i.  e.  quintili:s  as  generated  by 
motion  ;  and  Mr  C  tes's  view  of  them,  as  the  fums  of 
ratiunculac  i  and  to  demonltrate  Newton's  lemmas  con- 
cerning the  limits  of  ratios  ;  and  then  to  give  the  ele- 
ments of  the  riiiiionary  calculus  ;  and  to  fimlh  his  courfe 
witli  a  fclcifl  fee  of  propolitions  in  optics,  grrojiicnic^, 
and  central  forces.  His  method  of  teacliing  was  fimple 
and  peifpicuous,  his  elocution  clear,  and  his  manner 
eafy  and  imprtllive.  He  had  the  refpcft,  and  ftill  more 
the  ailcdlion,  of  his  fcholars. 

AVith  rcfpea  to  his  ftudies,  we  have  already  inform- 
ed tlie  reader  that  they  got  an  early  bias  to  pure  geo- 
mciry,  and  to  the  elegant  but  fcrupulous  methods  of 
the  ancients, 

Wc  have  heard  Dr  Simfon  fay,  that  it  was  in  a  great 
mciUiire  owing  to  Dr  ILilley  that  he  fo  early  dirciled 
his  efforts  to  the  relloration  of  the  ancient  geometers. 
He  had  recommended  this  to  him,  as  the  mod  certain 
way  for  him,  then  a  very  young  nun,  b  .th  to  acquire 
repiit  itioB,  and  to  improve  his  own  know  ledge  and  talk, 
and  he  prcf:nted  him  wi;h  a  copy  of  I'appu'>'s  Mathe- 
matical Colleiflions,cnticlKd  with  fome  ol  his  own  notes. 
The  pcrfpicuity  of  the  ancient  geometrical  analyfis,and 
a  certain  elegance  in  the  nature  «f  the  folutions  which 
it  alFords,  efpecially  by  means  of  tl:e  local  theorems, 
fuon  toc.k  firm  hold  oi  his  fancy,  and  made  him,  with 
the  fanguinc  cxpeiftation  of  a  young  man,  dirctl  his 
very  firit  clforts  to  the  recovery  of  this  in  tjit ;  and  the 
relloration  of  Euclid's  Porifms  was  the  firll  talk  wliich 
he  fei  himfelf.  'rhcaccompllllied  gccmctcr  knows  what 
a  dcfpcrate  talk  this  w.is,  trom  the  fcanly  and  mutilated 
account  which  we  have  of  this  work  in  a  finglc  palfage 
of  Pappus.  It  was  an  ambitii'n  which  nothing  but  fiic- 
ccfs  could  jullify  in  fo  young  an  adventurer.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  andloeailyas  1718  feemed  to  have  been  in 
complete  pollcilion  of  this  method  of  invclligation, 
which  was  crnlldercd  by  the  eminent  gcometeis  i>f  an- 
tiquity as  their  fureft  guide  through  the  labyiinths  of 
the  higher-geometry.  Dr  Simfon  gave  a  Ipecirncnof 
his  diicoveiy  in  1723  in  the  Philofopbical  Tranfac- 
tions.  .And  after  this  time  he  ceafed  not  from  his  en- 
deavours to  recover  that  choice  colk>5tion  of  Porifms 
which  Euclid  had  collcifled,  as  of  the  moil  general  ufe 
in  the  folution  of  dilUcult  queltions.  What  fome  of 
thefe  mull  lnvebucn  was  pointed  out  to  Dr  Simfon  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  general  propofiiinn  of  Pappus, 
which  he  has  rcllored.  Others  were  pointed  out  by  the 
lemmas  which  Pajipus  has  given  as  helps  to  the  young 
mathematician  towards  tlicirdemonftration.  And,  be- 
ing thus  in  polPcffion  of  a  cor.tiderable  number,  their 
mutual  relations  pointed  out  a  fort  of  fyftcm,  01  which 
thcle  made  a  parr,  and  of  which  the  blanks  now  re- 
mained to  be  filled  up. 

Dr  Simfon,  having  thus  gained  his  favourite  point, 
3  ^  had 


(a)  In  1752  the  writer  of  this  article  being  then  his  fcholar,  requefted  him  to  examine  an  account  which  he 
gave  him  of  what  he  thought  a  new  curve  (a  conchoid  having  a  circle  for  it<  bafe).  Dr  Simfon  returned  it 
next  day  with  a  regular  lill  of  its  leading  proporties,  and  ih;  invclligation  of  luch  at  he  thought  his  fcholat 
would  not  fo  cafily  trace-  In  this  lufty  forawl  ilie  lin»«  related  to  the  circle  were  familiarly  confidcred  as  .irifh' 
metical  fraflions  of  the  radius  confidcred  a.s  unity.  This  was  before  Eulcr  publilhcd  his  Arithmetic  of  the  Smc^ 
and  Tangents,  now  in  univerfal  ufc. 
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Sunfon.  hidleifure  to  turn  his  attencion  to  the  other  works  of  which  ftill  remained  in  it,  appeared  of  magnitude  fuffi- 
'••''^''^^-  tiie  ancient  geometers,  and  the  porifms  of  Euclid  now  cient  to  merit  the  moll  c;irelul  efforts  for  their  removal.  " 
had  only  an  occafional  (hare.  The  hit  f/anl  of  Apol-  The  data  alfo,  which  were  in  like  manner  the  intro- 
lonius  was  another  talk  which  he  very  early  engaged  in,  duaioH  to  the  whole  art  of  geometrical  invelligation, 
and  completed  about  the  year  1738.  But,  after  it  was  feemed  to  call  more  loudly  for  his  amen  Jing  hand.  For 
printed,  he  imagined  that  he  had  not  given  the  tfjijim^t  it  appears  that  the  Saracens,  who  have  prefcrved  to  us 
propjfttiones  of  Apollonius,  and  in  the  precife  fpirit  and  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  have  contented  themfclves 
order  of  that  author.  The  imprelTion  lay  by  him  for  with  admiring  thefc  celebrated  works,  and  have  availed 
fome  ye.irs  ;  and  it  was  with  great  relu.flance  that  he  themfv:lv«s  of  the  knowledge  which  tliey  contain  ;  but 
yielded  to  the  intreaties  of  his  mathematical  friends,  they  have  fhown  no  inclination  to  add  to  the  llock,  or 
and  publilhed  the  work,  in  1746,  with  fome  emenda-  to  promote  the  fciences  which  they  h.nd  received.  They 
lions,  where  he  thought  he  had  deviated  farthell  from  could  not  do  any  thing  without  the  fynthetical  books 
his  author.  He  quickly  repented  of  this  fcanty  con-  of  the  geometers ;  but,  not  meaning  to  go  beyond  the 
cefTion,  and  recalled  what  he  could  of  the  fmall  number  difcoveiies  which  they  had  made,  they  neglefted  all  the 
of  copies  which  he  had  given  to  thebookfellcrs,  and  the  books  which  related  to  the  analytic  art  alone,  and  the 
impreffion  again  lay  by  him  for  years.  He  afterwards  greateft  part  of  them  (about  25  out  of  30)  have  irre- 
re-cnrrei5ted  the  work,  and  ftill  with  fome  relueTance  coverably  periihed.  The  data  of  Euclid  have  fortu- 
allowed  it  to  come  abroad  as  the  Reftitution  of  Apol-  nately  been  preferved,  but  the  book  was  negledcd,  and 
lonius.  The  public,  however,  had  not  been  fo  fafti-  the  only  ancient  copies,  which  are  but  three  or  four,  are 
diou^  as  Dr  Simpf  m,  and  the  work  had  acquired  great  miferably  erroneous  and  mutilated.  Fortunately,  it  is 
celebrity,  and  he  was  now  confiJered  as  one  of  the  firll  no  very  arduous  matter  to  reinftate  this  work  in  its  oii- 
and  the  mod  elegant  geometers  of  the  age:  for,  in  ginal  perfection.  The  plan  is  precife,  both  in  its  extent 
the  mean  time,  he  had  publiilied  his  Conic  Sefti' ns,  a  and  its  method.  It  had  been  reftored,  therefore,  with 
work  of  uncommon  merit,  whether  we  confiJer  it  as  fuccel's  by  more  than  one  author.  But  Dr  Simfon's 
equivalent  to  a  complete  reftitution  of  the  celebrated  comprehenfive  view  of  the  whole  analytical  fyftem  point- 
work  of  Apollonius  Pergseus,  or  as  an  excellent  fyftem  ed  out  to  him  many  occafions  for  amendment.  He 
of  this  important  part  of  mathematics.  It  is  marked  therefore  made  its  inftitution  a  joint  ta(k  with  that  of 
with  the  fame  features  as  the  loci  plant,  the  moft  anxious  the  elements.  All  the  lovers  of  true  geometry  will  ac- 
folicitude  to  exhibit  the  very  text  of  Apollonius,  even  knowledge  their  obligations  to  him  for  the  edition 
in  the  propofitions  belonging  to  the  books  which  had  of  the  Elements  .ind  data  which  he  publiflied  about 
been  completely  loft.  'I'hef:  could  be  recovered  in  no  1758.  The  text  is  corre<5led  with  the  moft  ju.licious 
other  way  but  by  a  thorou.;h  knowledge  of  the  precife  and  fcrupulous  care,  and  the  notes  are  ineftimable,  both 
plan  propofed  by  the  author,  and  by  taking  it  for  for  their  information,  and  for  the  tendency  which  they 
"ranted  that  the  author  had  accurately  accomplilhed  muft  have  to  form  the  mind  of  the  ftudent  to  a  true 
this  plan.  In  this  manner  did  Viviani  proceed  in  the  judgment  and  tafte  in  mathematical  lubjeifts.  The  more 
Hrft  attempt  which  was  made  to  reftore  the  conies  of  accomplilhed  reader  will  perhaps  be  fornetimes  difpofed 
Apollonius  ;  and  he  has  given  us  a  detail  of  the  procefs  to  fmile  at  the  axiom  which  leems  to  p.rvade  the  notes, 
of  his  corjecflures,  by  which  we  may  form  an  opinion  "  that  a  work  of  Euclid  muft  be  fuppofed  without  er- 
of  its  juftnefs,  and  of  the  probability  how  far  he  has  ror  or  defefl."  If  this  was  not  the  cafe,  Euclid  has 
attained  the  defired  objedt.  Dr  Simfon's  view  in  his  been  obliged  to  his  editor  in  more  inftances  than  one. 
performance  was  fometliing  diffeient,  deviating  a  little  Nor  ihculd  his  greateft  admirers  think  it  impoffible  that 
in  this  one  cafe  from  his  general  tiack.  He  was  not  in  the  progiefs  ot  human  improvement,  a  geometrical 
altogether  pleafcd  with  the  work  of  Vivi.-mi,  even  as  truth  Ihould  occur  to  one  of  tlicfe  latter  days,  which 
augmented  by  the  eighth  book  added  by  Halley,  and  his  efcaped  the  notice  of  even  the  Lincean  Euclid.  Such 
wilh  was  to  reftoie  the  ancient  original.  But,  in  the  merit,  however,  Dr  Simlijn  nowhere  claims,  but  lays 
mean  tune,  an  academical  text  book  for  conic  fedfions  every  blame  of  error,  omiilion,  or  obiirurity,  to  the 
was  much  v/anted.  He  was  much  di(lati^fied  with  thofe  charge  of  Prochus,  Thet  n,  and  other  editors  and  com- 
jn  common  ufc  ;  and  he  was  not  infenfible  of  the  advan-  mentators  of  the  renowned  Grecian. 
ta^e  refulling  from  the  confideration  of  thefe  feftions,  There  is  another  work  of  Apollonius  on  which  Dr 
independent  of  the  cone  firft  introduced  by  Dr  Wallis.  Simfon  has  beftowed  great  pains,  and  has  reUoied,as 
He  therefore  compofed  this  excellent  treatil'e  as  an  \\t'\ma^mt,  omwbus  tiumeris  f>erfec:um,\\7..  \\\t  Stcvio 
elementary  book,  not  to  fuperfcde,  but  to  prepare  for  determinata  ;  one  of  thoit;  perfirmances  which  are 
the  ftudy  of  Apollonius;  and  accordingly  accommodates  of  indifpenlable  ufe  in  tlie  applicatirn  of  the  ancient  an- 
il to  this  purpofe,  and  gives  ftveral  important  propofi-  alyfi-.  This  alio  feems  to  have  been  an  early  talk,  though 
tious  in  their  proper  places,  esprefsly  as  rejlitnlioiis  of  we  do  not  know  the  date  of  his  labours  on  it.  It  did 
Apoilonhu,  whom  he  keeps  conftantly  in  view  through  not  appear  till  after  his  death,  being  then  publilhed 
the  whole  work.  along  with  the  great  work,  the  Porifms  of  Euclid,  at 
Much  about  this  time  Dr  Simfon  fcrioufly  began  to  the  expence  of  the  late  Earl  Stanliopc,  a  nobleman  in- 
prepare  a  perfci5t  edition  of  Euclid's  Elements.  The  timalely  converfant  with  the  ancient  geometry,  and 
intimate  acquaintance  which  he  had  by  this  time  zealous  for  its  reception  among  the  mathematicians  of 
acquired  with  all  the  original  works  of  the  ancient  geo-  the  prelent   age.     He    had  kept   up  a  onftaat  corre- 


mcters,  and  their  ancient  commentators  and  critics,  en- 
couraged him  to  hope  that  he  could  reftore  to  his  ori- 
ginal luftre  this  leader  in  mathematical  fcience  ;  and  the 
Cfrora  which  had  crept  into  this  celebrated  work^  and 


fpondtnce  witii  Dr  Simfon  on  iiiathem:itic^l  fubjefts ; 
and  at  his  death  in  176S,  engaged  Mr  Clow  profeflbr 
of  I  gic  in  the  univerlity  ol  Glalgow,  to  whole  care 
the  Doilor  had  kfj  all  his  valuable  papers,  to  make  3 

fekc-- 
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felefMon  oFfudi  as  would  fcrvc  to  fupportand  increafe 
his  well  earned  reputation  as  th»   R&storek  of  ah- 

CIENT     ClOMETIlY. 

We  liive  been  th;i«  particular  in  our  account  of  Dr 
Sini'on'i  labours  in  ihcfc  works,  becaufc  his  manner  of 
execution,  wliile  it  docs  honour  to  his  inventive  pow- 
er?, and  liiows  his  juft  tafte  in  mathematical  compofi- 
tion,  alfo  confirms  our  former  afl'criion,  tliat  he  carried 
his  re'fpe<S  for  the  ancient  geometers  to  a  degree  of 
fupeiflitious  iJiilairy,  and  that  his  fancy,  unchecked, 
viewed  theni  as  incapable  of  ciror  or  impcrfcifllon. 
'I'his  is  dilljnftly  to  be  fcen  in  the  emendations  which 
he  has  given  of  the  texts,  particulaJy  in  his  editions 
of  Euclid.  Not  cnly  every  imperfection  of  tlie  read- 
ing is  afcribcd  to  the  ij^norance  of  copyifts,  and  every 
iiididiniflncfs  in  the  conception,  inconclulivenofs  in  the 
rcafcning,  and  dcfcfl  in  the  method,  is  afciibed  to  the 
ignorance  or  miflakc  of  the  conmientators ;  but  it  is 
all  along  afFumed  that  the  work  was  peifccl  in  its  kind  ; 
^and  that  by  exhibitin-  a  perfcft  work,  we  tellore  the 
genuine  ntig'uial.  This  is  furely  gratuitous  ;  and  it  is 
very  polfililc  that  it  has,  in  fonic  inOances,  made  Dr 
Simfon  lail  of  his  anxious  pntpnfe,  and  give  us  even 
a  better  than  the  original.  It  lias  undoubtedly  made 
him  fail  in  \\hz\Jloulil tave  Iccn  hij  great  purpofc,  viz. 
to  give  the  world  a  connedled  fyftcm  of  the  ancient 
geometrical  analyfis  ;  fuch  .is  would,  in  the  firft  place, 
exhibit  it  in  its  moft  engaging  form,  elegant,  perfpicu. 
ous,  and  comprehcofive  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  fuch 
as  lliould  engage  the  mathematicians  of  the  prcfent  age 
to  adopt  it  as  the  mod  certain  and  fucccfslul  conduc- 
tor in  thofe  laborious  and  diiHcult  refcarches  in  which 
llie  demands  of  modern  fcience  continually  engage 
them.  And  this  might  have  been  expe<5ted,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  fpcculative  geometry  at  lead,  from  a  pcrfon  of 
fuch  exteiiUve  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  figure, 
and  who  had  fo  eminently  fucceedcd  in  the  many  trials 
which  he  had  made  of  its  powers.  We  might  have  cx- 
pefled  that  he  would  at  l;»fl  have  exhibited  in  ons  fy- 
Acmaiic  point  'i  view,  what  ilic  ancients  had  done  In 
fcveral  detached  branches  of  the  fcience,  and  how  far 
they  had  proceeded  in  the  folution  of  the  feveral  fuc- 
cellivc  cla(l(!i  of  problems  ;  and  we  might  have  hoped, 
that  he  would  h  ivc  inllruiiled  us  in  what  manner  we 
llinuld  apply  that  method  to  the  folution  of  problems 
of  a  more  elevated  kind,  daily  prefented  to  us  in  the 
<)'ic(lions  of  phyfico-maihcmatic.al  fcience.  Dy  this  he 
vould  have  acquired  dillingnithcd  honour,  and  fcience 
would  have  received  the  mofl  valuable  improvement. 
But  Dr  Simfon  has  done  little  of  all  this;  and  we  can- 
not fay  that  great  helps  h  ive  been  derived  from  his  la- 
bours by  the  eminent  mathematicians  of  this  age,  who 
are  fucccfifully  occupied  in  advancing  our  knowledge 
of  nature,  or  in  improving  the  arts  of  life.  He  his  in- 
deed contributed  grtatly  to  the  entertairtmtnt  of  the 
fpcculative  mathematician,  who  is  more  delighted  with 
the  confciousejcrcife  of  his  own  rcafonin;^  powers,  than 
witli  the  final  refult  of  his  rcfcarclies.  Yet  we  are  not 
even  certain  tliat  Dr  Simfon  has  done  this  to  ilie  ex- 
tent he  wilhcd  and  hoped.  He  liss  not  engaged  the 
liking  of  mathematicians  to  this  analyfis,  by  prefenting 
it  in  the  moft  agreeable  form.  His  own  extreme  an- 
xiety to  tread  in  the  very  footfteps  of  the  original  au- 
thors, has,  in  a  thoufand  icftanccs,  precluded  him  from 
uliog  his  own  extcnfive  knowledge,  tliat  he  might  not 


employ  principles  which  were  rot  of  a  rlaft  inferior  ta  Pirafof. 
that  of  the  q  Jcftion  in  hand.  Thu',  of  r.ccctnty,  did  *— '^^"-' 
the  method  appear  trammelled.  We  are  deterred  fron» 
employing  a  prvccfs  which  appear-,  to  rellrain  us  in  the 
application  of  the  knowledge  whicli  we  have  alreadr 
acquired  ;  and,  difgullcd  with  the  tedious,  and  perhi^ii 
indireifl  path,  by  which  Wc  mull  arrive  at  an  object 
which  we  fee  clearly  over  the  hedge,  and  «hicli  wi 
could  reach  by  a  few  ftep',,  of  the  f-cuiity  of  which 
we  are  otherwife  perfectly  alPured.  Thefc  prtponif- 
fions  are  indeed  founded  on  miflake  ;  but  the  niiltake  is 
fuch,  that  all  fall  into  it,  till  experience  has  cnl  irged 
their  views.  This  circun.llancc  alone  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented mathematicians  from  acquiring  that  knowled"e 
of  the  ancient  analyfis  which  would  enable  them  to  pro- 
cccd  in  their  refcarches  with  certainty,  difpatch,  and 
delight.  It  ii  therefore  deeply  to  be  regictted,  that 
this  eminent  genius  has  occupied,  in  this  fupcrditious 
palrology,  a  long  and  bufy  lile,  which  might  have  been 
employed  in  original  works  of  infinite  advantage  to  the 
world,  and  honour  to  himfelf. 

Our  readers  will,  it  is  hoped,  confidcr  ihek  obferva- 
tions  as  of  general  fcientific  importance,  and  as  inti- 
mately conncfledwilh  the  hiftory  of  mathematics ;  and 
therefore  as  not  improperly  introduced  in  the  biogra- 
pliical  account  of  one  oi  the  moft  eminent  writers  on 
this  fcience.  Dr  Simfon  claimed  our  notice  as  a  ma- 
thematician ;  and  his  afleflionate  admiration  of  tlie  an- 
cient analyfis  is  the  prominent  feature  of  his  literary 
charaJlcr.  Ky  tliis  he  is  known  all  over  Europe;  and 
his  name  is  never  mentioned  by  any  foreign  author  with- 
out f.jme  very  honourable  allufion  to  his  di..inguifhcd 
geometrical  elegance  and  fkill.  Dr  James  Moor,  pro- 
fe(for  of  Greek  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  no  Icfs 
eminent  for  h-s  knowledge  in  ancient  geometry  thaa 
for  his  profefiTional  talents,  put  the  following  appofite 
infcription  below  a  portrait  of  Dr  Simfon  : 

GeOMF.TRIAM,     sub     TvP.aNNO      BARBARO    S^TVA 

SeRVITUTE   DIU     SdUALENTEM,    in    LiBERTATEM 

Et    DKCUS    ANTKiyuM     VINUICAVIT 

Uhl's. 

Yet  it  mtift  not  be  underftood  that  Dr  Simfon's  pre- 
dilcL^ion  fjr  the  geometrical  analyfis  of  the  ancients  did 
fo  far  miflcad  him  as  to  make  liirn  negle.fl  the  fymbo, 
lical  analyfis  of  the  prcfvnt  times  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  completely  mailer  of  it,  as  has  been  already  obfer- 
ved,  and  ficqucntly  employed  it.  In  his  academical 
ledlures  to  the  Undents  of  his  upper  claflcs,  he  ufcd  to 
point  out  its  proper  province  (which  he  by  no  means  li- 
mited by  a  fcanty  boundary),  and  in  what  cafes  it  might 
be  applied  with  fafcty  and  advantage  even  to  queltions 
of  pure  geometry.  He  once  honoured  tlic  writer  of 
this  article  with  the  fight  of  a  very  lliort  di/fertalion  on 
this  lubj'.tT  (perhaps  the  one  referred  to  in  the  preface  to 
his  Conic  Sci'lions).  In  this  piece  he  was  perhaps  more 
liberal  than  the  moll  zealous  partifans  of  tjic  fymliolical 
analyfis  could  dcfu-q,  admitting  as  a  fufficient  equation 

of  the  Conic   Scfli(}ns  L=:  '-^»  where  L  is  the  latut 

reSJum  x  is  the  diftance  of  any  point  of  the  curve  from 
the  focus,/!  is  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  focus 
t')  the  t.ir.gcnt  in  the  given  point,  and  <•  is  the  chord  of 
the  cquicurvc  circle  drawn  through  the  locus.  Unfortu- 
nately this  diOertation  was  not  found  among  his  pa> 
3  S  «  pers. 
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Siir.fon.  pers.  He  fpoke  in  liigK  teims  of  the  Ar.;i!)Ucal  Works 
•^--'-^^^  of  Mr  Coles,  and  of  the  two  Bcraoullis.  He  was  con- 
fulted  b)"  Mr  M'Laurin  during  the  progrcfs  of  his  ine- 
ftimable  Treatife  of  P'luxioris,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  reputation  of  that  work.  The  fpirit  ot 
that  moft  increnious  algebraic  dcnionlhation  of  tiie  fiu- 
iions  of  a  rcftangle,  and  the  very  procefs  of  the  argu- 
ment, is  the  fame  witli  Dr  Simfon's  ia  liis  dilFerlation 
on  the  limits  of  quantities.  It  was  therefore  from  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  fuhje(51,  and  by  a  juft 
tjfte,  that  he  was  induced  to  prefer  his  favourite  analy- 
Cs,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  to  exhort  matliematici- 
ans  to  employ  it  in  its  own  I'phere,  and  not  to  become 
ignorant  of  geometry,  wSiile  they  fuccefsfully  employ- 
ed the  fymbolical  analyfis  in  cafes  which  did  not  rctjuire 
it,  and  which  fuffered  by  its  admidlon.  It  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  in  his  later  years,  the  dif- 
guft  which  he  felt  at  the  artificial  and  flovenly  employ- 
ment on  fuhjefls  of  pure  geometry,  fometimes  hin- 
dered him  from  even  looking-  at  the  moft  refined  and  in- 
genious improvements  of  the  algebraic  analyfis  which 
occur  in  the  writings  of  Euler,  D'AIembert,  and 
other  eminent  naallers.  But,  when  properly  informed 
of  them,  he  never  failed  to  give  them  their  due  praife  ; 
and  we  remember  him  fpcaking,  in  terms  of  great  la 
tisfaiflion,  of  an  improvement  of  the  infiiiitefimal  cal- 
culus, by  D'AIembert  and  i)e  la  Grange,  in  tiieir  re- 
fearches  concerning  the  propagation  of  found,  and  the 
'  vibrations  of  mufical  cords. 

And  that  Dr  Simpfon  not  only  was  mafler  of  this  cal- 
culus and  the  fymbolical  calculus  in  general,  but  held 
tliem  in  proper  efteeni,  appears  fr(  m  two  valuable 
difiertations  to  be  found  in  his  podhumous  works  ;  the 
one  on  logarithm^,  and  the  other  on  tlie  limits  of  ratios. 
The  la.T,  in  particul.ir,  IIkws  how  completely  he  was 
fatisfied  with  refpedl  to  the  folid  foundation  of  the  me- 
thod of  fluxions  ;  and  it  contains  an  elcL'ant  and  ftriift 
demonflration  of  all  the  applications  which  have  been 
made  of  the  niethc  d  by  its  lUuftrious  author  to  the  ob- 
jeifls  of  pure  geometry. 

We  hoped  to  have  given  a  much  more  complete  and 
inflruflive  account  of  llis  eminent  geometer  and  his 
works,  by  the  aid  of  a  pcrfon  fully  acquainted  wiih 
both,  and  able  to  appreciate  their  value  ;  but  an  acci- 
dent has  deprived  us  of  tliis  adillance,  when  it  was  too 
late  to  procure  an  equivalent :  and  we  mud  rcquefl  our 
readers  to  accept  of  this  very  imperfeft  account,  fince 
■we  cannot  do  juftice  to  Dr  Simion's  merit,  unlefs  al- 
jnoft  equally  converfant  in  all  th.e  geometry  of  the  an- 
cic'it  Greeks. 

The  life  of  a  literary  man  rarely  te:;ms  with  anecdote  ; 
and  a  mathematician,  devoted  to  his  ftudies,  is  perhaps 
mcie  ablbafted  than  any  otlier  peMbnfrom  the  oidina- 
ry  occurrences  of  1  fe,  and  even  the  ordinary  topics  of 
convcrfitioii.  Dr  Simfon  was  of  this  clafs  ;  and  h  iviiig 
never  married,  lived  entirely  a  college  life.  Havirig  no 
occafion  for  tliC  lommodious  hnufe  to  which  his  pi, ice 
in  the  urlverfity  entitled  him,  he  contented  hinifeU  with 
chambers,  good  indeed,  and  fpacioiis  enough  for  his 
fober  accommodation,  and  for  recerving  his  choice  col- 
leiSion  of  nathcmatcal  writers,  ut  vviihoiit  any  ■  deco- 
ration or  commodious  furniture.  His  nfllcial  fervant 
fufficed  f'  r  valet,  footman,  and  chamhcrmaid.  As  this 
retirement  was  entirely  devoted  to  iludy,  he  entertained 
jio  company  in  his  chambers,  but  in  a  neighbouring 


houfe,  where  his  apartment  was  facred  to    him   and    Slmfon. 
his  gijells.  v»^>r^ 

Having  in  early  life  devoted  himfelfto  the  rcfloration 
of  the  works  of  the  ancient  geometers,  he  lludied  them 
with  unremitting  attention  ;  and,  rctiiing  from  the  pro- 
mifcuous  intercourfc  of  the  world,  lie  contented  liimlelf 
with  a  fmall  fociety  of  intimate  friends,  with  whom  he 
could  lay  ufido  every  reflraint  of  ceremony  or  referve,and 
indulge  in  all  theiiniocent  frivolities  of  life.  Every  Friday 
evening  was  fpent  in  a  party  at  whift,  in  which  he  ex- 
celled, and  took  delight  in  inflruifling  others,  till  in- 
creafmg  years  made  h'm  lefs  patient  with  the  dulnefs  of 
a  fcholar.  The  card-party  was  followed  byanhuuror 
two  dedicated  fulcly  to  pi  lyliil  converfation.  In  like 
manner,  every  Saturday  he  had  a  Itfs  fclecfl  party  to 
dinner  at  a  houfe  about  a  mile  from  town.  The  Doc- 
tor's long  life  gave  him  occafion  to  fee  the  d:nmat'-s 
perfont  of  this  little  theatre  fcveral  times  completely 
changed,  while  he  continued  to  give  it  a  perfonil  iden- 
tity :  fo  that,  without  any  dell^n  or  with  of  hi^  own, 
it  became,  as  it  were,  his  own  houfe  and  hi^  own  iami- 
ly,  and  went  by  hi,  name.  Ia  thi>  Hate  did  the  prefent 
writer  firrt  fee  it,  with  Dr  Simfon  as  its  f.ither  and 
head.refpecled  and  beloved  by  every  branch  ;  for,  as  it 
was  for  relaxation,  and  not  for  the  enj  yment  (if  his 
acknowledg.d  i'uperiori'y,  that  he  conti  ued  this  habit 
if  his  early  youth  ;  and  as  his  notions  "  of  a  fine  talk" 
did  not  ciinfilt  in  the  pleafure  of  having  "  tolfed  and 
gored  a  good  many  to  day,"  his  companions  were  as 
much  at  their  eafe  as  he  wilhcd  to  be  hlmfelf ;  and  it 
was  no  fmall  part  of  their  entertainment  (  .nd  othisto'), 
to  fmile  at  thcfe  innocent  deviatiins  from  common 
forms,  and  thofe  miftakes  with  refpeil  to  life  and  man- 
ners, which  an  almoft  total  retirement  from  the  world, 
and  inceifant  occupation  in  an  ablbaiS  fcience,  caufed 
this  venerable  preiiJent  frequently  to  exh  bit.  Thefe 
are  remembered  with  am^re  atfefii-'-g  regret,  that  they 
are  now  "  with  the  days  that  are  pall,"  than  the  moll 
pithy  apoph'hei:ms,  ulhtred  in  with  an  emphatical, 
"  Why,  Sir  !"  or  '•  N...  Sir  !"  v.'hich  precludes  ali  reply.. 
Dr  Simlon  never  exerted  his  pieiidial  authority,  unlefs 
it  ueie  to  check  f'.-mei.:t'nngeiTicnt  of  good  breeding,  or 
any  thing  that  appca.  ed  ir.itricnjly  to  re'-gion  or  purity 
ot  manners  ;  for  thefe  he  had  the  hiuhcft  reverence.  Vv'e 
have  t«  ice  lieaid  him  ling  (he  had  a  .'-.ne  voice  and  molt 
accurate  ear)  fomc  lines  ot  a  Latin  hymn  to  the  divine 
geometer,  and  each  time  the  rapturous  tear  flood  in  his 
eye. 

But  we  a(k  the  reader's  pardon  for  this  digreflion  ;  it 
is  not  however  iif;lefs,  fince  it  pants  the  man  as  much 
as  any  recital  of  his  lludies ;  and  to  his  acquaintances 
we  are  certain  that  it  will  be  an  accept.dile  memoran- 
dum. To  them  it  was  oi'tcn  matter  of  regret,  that  a 
perfon  of  fucli  eminent  talents,  wh  ch  would  h  ive  male 
liim  ihine  cq\ially  in  any  line  ot  lile,  fh  old  have  allov;- 
ed  hinilllt  to  be  fo  t  ompl  tcly  devoted  to  a  itudy  which 
abiliaifled  him  from  tlic  ordin  iry  piirluits  "f  mer,  un- 
fitted him  for  the  iClivi  enjoyment  '  f  .ite,  ina  kep:  him 
ou'  of  thnie  walks  which  they  trt-qiiented,  and  where 
they  W(  uld  have  lejoiced  to  meet  I  im. 

Dr  Simfon  was  of  an  advantageous  flatnre,  with  a 
fine  countenance;  and  even  in  his  old  age  h.id  a  grace- 
ful carriage  and  manner,  and  always,  except  when  ia 
mourning,  drclled  in  white  cloih.  He  wa-  ff  a  cheer- 
ful  difpofition  j  and  tliough  he  did  not  make  the  firfl 

advance:; 
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advances  to  acquainuncc,  had  t>ie  moll  aCfable  cionner, 
and  ilrangers  were  at  perfeft  eafe  in  liis  company,  lie 
enjoyed  a  long  courfe  of  uninterrupted  health  ;  but  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  life  fuffcrcd  fronn  an  acute  difcafr, 
and  was  obliged  to  employ  an  ailiilanl  in  his  profcfiional 
labcurs  for  a  few  yeais  preceding  hi>  death,  «hich  hap- 
pened in  1768,  at  the  age  of  8/.  He  left  to  the  uni- 
verfily  his  valuable  library,  wlnth  is  row  arranged  apirt 
from  the  led  of  the  books,  and  the  |  ub'iic  uie  of  it  i> 
limited  by  particular  rules.  It  is  confidiied  as  the  niofl 
choice  cc'llcdi'in  of  mathematical  books  and  niaiiUKri)  ts 
in  the  kin^'dnm,  and  many  of  iheni  are  rendered  uoubiy 
valuable  by  Dr  Simfon's  notes. 

SIN,  a  breach  or  traufgrelDia  of  fome  divine  law  or 
command. 

SINAI,  or  SiNA,  a  famous  mountain  of  Arabia  Pe- 
trx<,  upnn  which  God  gave  the  law  to  Mcfct.  It 
Aands  in  a  kind  of  pcninm'a,  formed  by  the  two  arms 
of  the  Red  Sea,  one  >  f  wliich  llretches  out  tovurds  tlic 
north,  and  is  call.d  the  Cu//i  0/  Kj'/uyi ;  the  other  ex- 
tend* to>vards  the  eall,  and  is  c  .lied  the  Gu.p''  uJEbn, 
or  the  Eijaitijl  S.^.i-  At  this  day  the  A  aliians  call 
Mount  Sinai  by  the  name  of  7Vr,  thai  is,  the  "  ni  iiii- 
tain,"  by  way  of  extcllciicc  ;  or  C/.v/  or  JO.'f/  Mm/a, 
"  the  mountain  ol  Mofts."  It  i>  260  iniles  Irom  Cairo, 
and  generally  it  requires  a  journey  often  days  to  tiavel 
thither.  The  wildernels  of  Sinai,  wheie  the  Ifracliies 
cor.tinucd  incampeJfor  a>moflayear  aDd,whi'ic  Mcl'cs 
ereftcd  the  tabernacle  ol  the  covenant,  is  coiiridv:iably 
elevated  abcA'C  the  reft  of  the  country  ;  and  the  al'ccnt 
to  it  is  by  a  very  craggy  way,  ihcgreatcll  pait  of  which 
ii  cut  out  of  the  rock  ;  then  one  comes  to  a  laige  fpace 
of  ground,  which  is  a  plain  furroiindcd  on  all  lidcs  by 
rocks  and  eminences,  wliofe  length  is  neatly  12  miles. 
Towards  the  exticniity  "f  this  plain,  on  the  north  fiJj, 
two  high  mountains  lliow  themfelvcs,  the  highed  of 
which  is  called  .Si/ui  and  the  oilier  Ihrcb,  The  tops  of 
Morcb  and  Sinai  have  a  very  Aecp  afccnt,  and  do  not 
fland  upon  much  ground, in  comparifontu  their  extra- 
ordinary hei(;ht :  that  of  Sinai  is  at  lead  one-third  part 
higher  than  the  ether,  and  its  afceot  is  more  upright 
and  difnciilt. 

T>vo  German  miles  and  a  hilf  up  the  mouii'ain 
(lands  the  covint  of  St  Catharine.  The  body  of  this 
moDallery  is  a  building  i2_o  feet  in  length  and  alni^-ft 
as  many  in  breadth,  lictore  it  Hands  an(<iher  fmall 
huiKliag,  in  which  is  the  only  gate  of  the  convent, 
wlixh  remains  always  (hut,  except  when  the  billf^p  is 
here.  At  cliier  times  whatever  is  introduced  within 
the  convent,  «het.tr  men  c  r  proTifir.n*,  is  drawn  up  Sy 
the  root  in  a  batket,  ar.d  with  a  cord  and  a  pulley.  The 
whole  building  it  of  hc»n  flone  ;  which,  in  futh  a  di 
fcrt,  mud  have  coll  prodigious  expense  and  pains.  Kc.v 
this  chapel  iiTues  a  fountain  of  very  good  hrefli  water  ; 
it  is  looked  upon  as  miraculous  by  fomc  who  canni  t  con- 
ceive how  Water  can  (low  from  the  l>row  of  lo  high  ar.d 
biirren  a  mountain.  Five  or  fii  paces  fri-m  it  tlicy 
(how  a  ftone,  th?  height  ■  ■(  wliich  i^  fnur  or  live  feet,  and 
brcaJth  about  ihrce  which,  they  fay,  is  the  very  llinc 
whence  Mofes  caaled  the  water  t'  gulli  out.  Its  co- 
lour is  ol  a  fpotred  giey,  and  it  is  as  it  were  fet  in  a 
kind  of  ei'th,  whero  no  other  rock  af  pearf.  This  (lone 
h  i^  I  J  holes  or  channel',  which  arc  aliout  a  foot  wide, 
whence  it  is  thoiijjbt  the  water  c.unc  forth  for  the  Ii"- 
radiics  to  drirJt. 


Much  has  been  faid  of  the  writings  to  be  feeii  at  Si 
nai  ai.d  m  llie  plain  about  it ;  and  fuch  wcic  the  h.  ;  ., 
of  difcoveries  rtfpeiling  the  war.deiii,gs  of  the  Ifrail.c 
from  thefe  writing-,  that  Dr  Clayton  bifliop  of  Clocher 
oileied  L.  500  Steiling  to  defray  the  expuicts  of  jour- 
ney to  any  man  of  letters  who  would  underuke  loco- 
py  them.  No  mm,  we  believe,  underiotk  thistafii- 
and  the  accurate  Daniih  tiavellcr  Niebulir  fcund  no 
writiiigs  there  but  the  names  of  ptrfons  wJiohad  villtej 
the  place  fiom  curiofity,  and  of  Egyptains  who  Lad 
choftn  to  be  buried  i  .  that  region. 

SINAPIS,  Mustard,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plan's 
bel..i.ging  totheclal  ci /etui.f^iamm.  ard  to  the  c-r- 
der  fi/diqubfj  ;  and  in  the  i.ati.r.l  .vfttm  large  J  undc» 
the  39th  order.  S,:,^uofa.  The  calyx  ccnClls  of  four 
expii.dmg  (Irap  Ihaped  decidu.  us  leaves  :  the  ungue,  or 
l>alc^  if  ;he  pe  aU  aie  ft.a'ghi  ;  two  ghndules  Intwtcik 
the  (horter  Amiina  and  piUilluni,  alfo  b.-iweeii  the 
longer  auJ  the  calyx.  There  ate  17  fpecies ;  the  arvcu- 
fis  orientalii,  bralKcata,  alba,  nigra,  pyrcn  lica,  puhef- 
ctui,  chi:ieiili-,jiiniea,  crncoidcs,  allioni,  hilpanica.n.il- 
ktolia,  incana,  l.TvigaUt  cei  nua,  and  jap.  niva.  Ti.i ec 
of  thclc  arc  native,  of  Biiiiin  ;  the  alba,  nigra,  ai'.d  ar- 
venfis. 

1.  The  alba,  or  while  niuft  !rJ,  which  is  generally  cul. 
tivatcd  as  a  falad  herb  (  r  winter  and  fpiiiig  nfc.  This 
rifes  with  a  branched  hairy  (la'.k  two  Icet  high;  the 
leaves  are  deeply  jagged  on  their  ed^.  c.  and  rouyh.  The 
flowers  arc  dilpofcJ  in  loofe  fpike's  at  the  end  of  the 
blanches,  (landing  upon  horizontal  U  oiilaik:.  ;  iluy 
have  (our  yeUow  petals  in  form  of  a  crofs,  which  aie 
fucceedcd  by  hairy  pods,  that  cr.J  with  loig,  comprcf- 
fcd,  oblique  beaks;  the  pods  generally  contain  four 
white  feeds. 

2.  The  nigra,  or  common murtard,  which  is  frcq-ient* 
ly  found  growing  naturally  in  many  parts  of  IJritaiii, 
but  is  alio  cultivated  in  fields  for  ihe  feed,  of  which, 
the  fauce  called  iitijh'rd  is  made.  This  rifts  witii  a 
branching  ft.iik  four  01  five  fe-.t  high  ;  the  lower  I-avcs 
are  large,  rough,  and  vay  like  "iho/c  of  turnip;  the 
upper  leaves  arc  (mailer  and  Uli  jagged.  The  (1  iwcis 
are  fmall,  yellow,  and  grow  in  fpikedchiftcrsat  the  end 
of  the  branches  ;  tliey  luvc  four  petals  placed  in  foim 
ot  a  crofi,and  are  fuccccded  by  fmooth  tcitr-coruered 
pods. 

3.  The  arvenfis,  grows  naturally  on  arable  land  in 
many  (arts  of  Britain.  The  feed  of  th.is  is  commoi.ly 
(old  under  the  title  of  Durham  muJiardfaL  Oi  this, 
there  are  two  varielies,  if  not  diltinrt  Jp.cies;  tlic  rnc 
with  cut,  the  other  with  entire  leaves.  The  flalks  rife 
two  leet  high;  the  leaves  :««  rough  ;  in  the  .  ne  they  are 
jagged  like  turnip  leaves  ;  in  th.e  other  tl  cy  are  long  and 
entire.  TTie  f!oweis  are  yeUow  ;  the  pods  arc  turgid^ 
angular,  and  hive  long  beaks. 

Mullard,  by  it.-  acrimony  and  pungency,  flimulates 
theliilid'-,  and  atteniiatcs  vi(cid  juice} ;  and  hence  ll.iniis 
di.£:ivediy  recommended  (or  exciting  .ippct'tc,  .ilHiting 
digeUinn,  promoting  the  fluid  fccrti  .i   fir  th: 

other  (U- piles  of  the  acrid  plants  Cu'i'-  .  iu:'c.   It 

impart>  its  taite  and  fmcll  in  perlc^fiion  to  aqueous  li- 
quors,  and  by  dillillatinn  witli  water  yJcJJs  an  edci.lial 
oil  o(  great  aciimcny.  To  re^litied  fpirit  its  feeds 
give  out  very  li.ile  eitiier  of  thtir  fmcll  or  t  i(L'.,  Sub- 
jeifled  to  the  piefs,  they  yield  a  c  -nfider.ib'e  quantity  ot 
tt.iU  iiifipid  0.1,  which  is  its  U^-^  frjin  a:tirajny  as  ih  ■.* 
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oi"jl morels.  Tluy  ^rc  npplicd  as  an  exterral  ftimiilantto  zuli,  and  raw  filk.     They  have  alfo  maniifa(!lories  of 

benumbed  or  p.ir-ilytL- limbs;  to  parts  affefted  wiili  fixed  cotton  and  lilk  or  various  kinds;  and  they  make  fine 

,  rheumatic  pains  ;  and   to  the  foles   of  the  feet,  in  the  cabinets,  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  finely  lackeied.     They  ^ 

hiw  ftage  of  acute  dil'cafcs,  for  railinj;  the  pulfii:  in  this  alfo  export  great  quantities    of  bnuer,    clarified    and 

intention,    a  rriixturc  of  equal  parts  of  the  powdered  wrapt  up  in  dnppas,  made  of  the  hides  of  cattle.     The 

feeds  and  crumb  of  bread,  with  the  addition  ibmetlmes  ladies  wear  hoops  of  ivory  on  both  their  amis  and  legs, 

of  a  lit.lc  bruifed  garlic,  are  made  into  a  cataplafm  with  which  when  they  die  are  burnt  with  tliem.     They  have 

a  fnfHciint  quanlity  of  vinegar.  large  black  catile,  excellent   mutton,  and  fmall  hardy 

SINAPISM,  ill  pharni  icy,  an  external  medicine,  in  horles.     Their  wild   game  are  deer,  hairs,  antelopes, 

fi«>nn  of  a   cataplafm,  compoled  chiefly  of  niullard-fecd  and  loxes,  v.hich  they  liunt  with  dogs,  leopards,  and  a 

pulverized,  and  other  ingredients  mentioned  in  the  pre-  fmall  fierce  creature  called  a  fliiali.  ulh. 
ceding;   article.  SINE  or  Ri«ht  Sjks   of  tut   ylrch,   in  trigonometry, 

SINCERITY,  honefly  of  intention,  freedom  from  is  a  right  line  drawn  from  one  end  of  that  arch,  perpen- 

Jiypocrify.     Sjc  Moral  Philosophy,  n"  157.  diciilar  to   the  radius  drawn  to  the  other    end  of  the 

SINCIPUT,  in  anatomy,   the  forepart  of  the    head,  arch  ;  being  always  equnl  to  half  the  cord  of  twice  the 

read  ing  from  th;  forehead  to  the  coronal  future.  arch.     See  rmcoNO^^ETRY  and  Geometry. 

SINDV,  a  province   of  Hindollan  Proper,   bounded         SINECURE,  a  nominal  oflice,  which  has  a  revenue 

on   the  weft  by  Macran,  a  province  of  Perfia  ;  on  the  without  any  employment. 

north  by  the  territories  of  tlie  king   of  Candahar  ;   on         SINEW,  a  tendon,  that  which  unites  the  mufdss  to 

the  nrrth-eall  by  thofe  of  the  Seiks  ;  on  the  eaft  by  a  the  bones. 

fandy  defert  ;  and  on  die  faith-eaft  by  Cutch.     It  ex-         SINGiNG,  tlie  action  of  making   divers  inflexions 

tends  along  the  courfe  of  the  river  Sinde  or  Indus  from  of  tlie  voice,  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  correfpondent 

Ttsmoutii  to  Lehker  or  lihakor,    on  the  frontiers    of  to  the  notes  of  a  fong  or  piece  of  melody.     See  Me- 

Mnultan.     Reckoned  that   n-ay,  it  is  300  miles  long  ;  lodv. 

and  its  breadth,  in  its  wideft  part,  is  aliout   160.     In         The  firfl  thing  to  be  done  in  learning  to    fing,  is  to 

many  jiarticulnrs  of  foil  and  climate,  and  in  the  general  raife  a  fcale  of  notes  by  tones  and  femitones  to  an  oc- 

appearance  of  the  farface,  Sindy  refembles  Egypt  ;  the  tave,  and  defcend  by  the  fime  notes  ;  and  then  to  rife 

lower  part  of  it  being  compofed  of  rich  vegetable  mould,  and   fall  by  greater  intervals,  as  a  third,  fourth,  filtli, 

and  extended  into  a  v.'ide  dell  ;  while  the  upper  part  of  &c.  and  to  do  all  this  by  notes  of  different  pitch.     Then 

it  is  a  narrow  llip  of  country,  confined  on  one  fide  by  a  thefe  notes  are  rcprefented  by  lines  and  fpaces,  to  which 

ridge  of  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  a  fandy  defert,  the  IVllables_/j,yi/,  la,  mi,  are  applied,  and   the   pupil 

the  river  Indus,   equal    at  lead  to  the  Nile,  winding  taught  to  name  each  line  and  fpace    thereby  ;  whence 

through  the  midft  of  this  level  valley,   and  annually  this  pi adicc  is  called/»//t;/n^',  the  nature,  reafon,  effeds, 

overflowing  it.     During  great  part   of  the   fouth-well  &c.  whereof,  fee  under  the  article  Solfaing. 
monfoon,  or  at  lead  in  the  inonths  of  July,  Auguft,         Singing  0/ Birds.     It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that 

and  part  of  September,  which  is  the  rainy  feafon  in  moil  the  female  of  no  fpecies  of  birds  ever  fings  :  with    birds 

other  parts  of  India,  the  atniofphere  is  here  generally  it  is  ihe  reverfe  of  what  occurs  inhuman  kind.  Among 

clouded  ;  but  no  rain  falls  except  very  near  the  fca.     In-  the  feathered  tribe,  all  the  cares  of  life  fall  to  the  lot  of 

deed,  very  few  Ihowers    fall  during  the  whole  year;  tlie  tender  fex  ;  theirs  is  the  fatigue  of  incubation ;  and 

owing  to  which,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fandy  the  principal  ihare  in  nurfing  the  helplcfs  brood  :  to  al- 

defetts,  which  bound  it  on  ihc  eaft;   and  on  the  ncrth-  leviate  thefe  fatigues,  and  to  fupport   her  under  them, 

weft,  the  heats  are  fo  violent,  and  the  winds  from  thofe  nature  hath  given  to  the  male  the  fi  ng,  with  all  the 

quarters  fo  p  rahicious,  that  the  houfes  are  contrived  fo  little  blandllhments  and  foothing  arts  ;  thefe  he  fondly 

as  to  be  occalior.ally  ventilated  by  means  of  apertures  exerts  (even  after  court(liip)  on  fomefpray  contiguous 

on  the  tops  of  them,   rcfembling  the  funnels  of  fmall  to  the  neft,  during  the  time  his  mate  is  performing  her 

chimneys.     When  the  hot  winds  prevail,  the  windows  parental  duiies.     15ut   that  flie  fhould   be  filent  is  alfo 

are  clofely  fliut  ;  and  tlie   lowell  paitof   the  current  another  wife  provilion  cf  nature,  lor  her  fong  would 

of  air,  whch   is  always   the  hotteft,  being  thus  exclu-  dilcover  her  neft;  as  would  a  gaudinefs  of  plumage, 

ded,  a  cooler,  becanfe  more  elevated,  part  defcends  into  which,  for  the  fame  realbn,  feems  to  have  been  denied 

the  houfe  through  the   funnels.     By  this    contrivance  her. 

alfo  vaft  clouds  if  duft  arc  excluded  ;  the  entrance  of  On  the  fong  of  birds  feveral  curious  experiments  and 
which  would  alone  be  fulFicient  to  render  the  houfes  un-  obfervations  have  been  made  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Bar- 
inhabitable.  The  roofs  are  compofed  of  thick  layers  rington.  See  Phil.  Tinnf.  vo\.\y.'\\\. 
of  earth  inftead  of  terraces.  Few  countries  are  more  SINGULAR  numblr,  in  grammar,  that  number  of 
iinwholeionie  to  European  conftitutions,  particularly  nouns  and  verbs  which  Hands  oppofed  to  plural.  See 
the  lower  part  of  the   Delta.     The  prince  cf  this  pro-  GRAMr.iAR,n°  14. 

vince  is  a  iVIahoroetan,  tributary  to  the  king  of  Can-        SINISTER,  fomething  on  or  towards  the  left  hand. 

dahar.     He  refides  at  HydrabaJ,  although  Tatta  is  the  Hence  fome  derive  the  word  finifler,  a  Jmendo  ;  becaufc 

capital.     The   Hindoos,  who  were  the  original  inhabi-  the  gods,  by  fuch  auguries,  permit  us  to  proceed  in  our 

tanti  of  Sindy,  are  by  ih^ir  Mahometan  governors  treat-  defigns. 

ed  with   great  rigour,  and  denied  the  public  exercife  ot         Sinister,  is  ordinarily  iifed  among  us  for  unlucky; 

their  religion  ;  and  this  feverity  drives  vaft  numbers  of  though,  in  the  facred  rites  Q'i  divination,  the   Romans 

them  into  other  countries.     The  inland  parts   of  Sindy  ufed  it  in  anoppofite  fenfe.    T\m%ai}isfuuj1ra,WA\>\x<}i 

iproduce  faltpetre,  falammoniac,  borax,  bezoar,  lapis  la-  on  tlie  left  baud,  wasefteemed  a  happy  omen  :  whence, 

in 
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in  the  law  of  the  1 1  tables,  jivf  fimflra  pcputi  tHa^iJIer 
fflo. 

SfNisTKi,  in  lieraldry.  The  finiller  fide  of  an  ef- 
cutcheon  is  the  Icf't-liand  fide  :  the  fimllcr  chief,  the  left 
argle  of  the  chief;  the  fuiifter  bafe,  the  left-hand  part 
ot  tlie  bafe. 

SiKurmt  jljpel},  among  aflrologers,  is  an  appearance 
oftwoplinets  happening  according  to  the  fticcctfion  of 
the  Ij^ns  ;  as  Saturn  in  Aries,  aad  Mars  in  the  fame  de- 
gree f  Gemini. 

SINISTRI,  a  fcdt  of  ancient  heretics, 'thus  called 
becaufethey  held  the  left  hand  in  abhorrence,  and  made 
it  a  point  of  religion  nut  to  receive  anjr  ilimg  there- 
with. 

SINKING  rvNn,  a  provifmn  made  by  parliament, 
confiding  of  the  furj5lulage  if  other  liinds,  intended  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  p.iyment  of  the  national  debt  ; 
on  tiie  credit  of  wliich  vsry  large  fums  hive  been  bor- 
lowcd  for  public  ufes.     See  NjriosAL  Dtbt  and   Re- 

VlHL'f. 

SlNOPICATFRtA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of 
a  red  e<irih  of  the  ochre  kind,  called  alio  rubrha  Jim- 
f'cti,  and  by  fome  authonjintpit.  It  is  a  very  tlofe,  com- 
pad,  and  weighty  e.inh,  ot  a  fine  glowing  purple  co- 
lour. It  is  of  a  pure  texture,  but  nut  very  hard,  and 
of  an  even  but  dufty  fu'f.«ce.  It  adheres  liimly  to  tlie 
tongue,  is  pert'c(flly  fine  and  fmooth  to  the  t  uch,  does 
not  crumble  eafily  between  the  fingers,  and  llaiiis  the 
hands.  It  melts  very  llowly  in  the  mouth,  is  perfc(5tly 
pure  and  fine,  of  an  aullere  aftringent  tallc,  and  fer- 
ments violently  with  aquxfcrtis.  It  was  dug  in  C.ip[z- 
docia,  and  carried  for  falc  to  a  city  in  the  neighb"ur- 
hood  called  Sirto^,  whence  it  had  its  name.  It  is  now 
found  in  plenty  in  New  J:.-rfey,  (in  North  America), 
and  is  called  by  the  pei>p1c  there  llowtjijnt.  Its  fine 
texture  and  body,  with  its  high  Hoiid  coUur,  mult 
in.ike  it  very  valuable  to  painters  ;  and  from  its  altrin. 
gcnry  it  will  prubibly  be  a  p  wciful  medicine. 

SINOPLlil,  in  heral.lry,  denotes  vtrt,  or  green  co- 
lour in  aroiorics. —  Sinople  isufcd  10  fignily  love,  you.h, 
beauty,  rejoicing,  and  l.berty  ;  whence  it  is  lh.il  letters 
of  grace,  ambition,  legilim.ition,  &c.  arc  always  lealcd 
with  ^rreen  wax 

SINUOSITY,  a  feries  of  bends  and  turns  in  arches 
or  oilier  irrcgul.ir  figures,  fometimes  jutting  out  and 
foinclimes  falling  in. 

SINUS,  in  anatomy,  denotes  a  cavity  in  certain  bones 
and  other  parts,  the  entrance  whereof  is  very  narrow, 
and  the  bottom  wider  and  m<>re  fpacious. 

Sinus,  in  furpery,  a  little  cavity  or  facculus,  fre- 
quently formed  by  a  wound  or  ulcer,  wherein  pus  is 
coUeded. 

SIPHON.     See  Hydhostatics,  n"*  25. 

SIPHONANTHUS,  in  bonny;  a  genus  of  plants 
beloi.ginp  to  the  clafs  '"f  t-.lranJ'ut  and  order  of  mona- 
Sjn'tJ.  i'he  corolla  is  monoptt.ilous,  funnel-fhaped  ; 
the  tube  is  very  narrow,  and  mucli  longer  than  the  ca- 
1\  T.  There  are  four  berrie-.,  ench  containing  one  feed. 
Tliere  is  only  one  fpecits,  the  imiidi. 

SIPONIUM,  Septjnti'm,  or  Siput  (anc.  geog.), 
a  town  of  Apiilia,  ^o  den'-nunated  ( iceording  to  Stra- 
b")  fiom  the  great  quantity  o\'  fepiie  t>r  cuttiefilh  that 
are  thrown  up"n  the  coaft  Diomed  is  fuppofed  by 
the  fame  author  tu  bavc  bccB  the  lounder  of  this  place ; 
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which  appears  from  Livy  to  hare  become  a  ctlmy  of  Mpo'r..u.L 
Rrman  citizcnj.  In  the  early  ages  of  ChiilUan  hierar-  I 
chy,  abilhop  was  fixed  in  this  church;  Liit,  under  the  ^Jlli^i!^ 
Lombards,  his  fee  was  united  to  that  of  B-ncventum. 
Ueing  again  feparated,  Sipontum  became  -«  arclrcpif- 
c  pal  diocefe  in  1094,  about  which  time  it  was  fo  ill 
treated  by  the  Barbarians,  that  it  never  rtcovercd  its 
fplendour,  but  funk  into  fuch  miftry,  tlijt  in  iifo  it 
was  a  mere  defert,  from  the  want  of  inlubitants,  the 
decay  of  commerce,  and  the  infalubiily  of  tlicair.  Maa- 
Ired  having  taken  tliefc  circiimllances  into  confidcraiion, 
began  in  lzC>i  to  build  a  new  city  on  the  fea-fiit  re,  ivi 
which  he  removed  the  tew  remaining  Slpontincs.  (Sec 
the  article  Manfreixish).  Sipontum  was  filuited  at 
the  diHance  •  f  a  mile  from  the  Ihore.  Excepting  .1 
p.irt  of  its  Gothic  laihcdral,  fcaice  one  Hone  ol  the  an- 
cient city  row  remains  upon  another. 

SIPUNCULUS,  in  natural  hiltory,  a  genus  of  ihc 
ittejlina  clafs  of  worms  in  the  Linnxan  fyllcm.  lu 
chaiaflers  are  thefc  ;  the  body  is  round  and  elongated  1 
tlic  m.uth  attenuated  and  C)lindtical  ;  and  tlie  larcral 
aperture  of  the  body  rut'ged.  Theic  .ire  two  fptrics  ; 
one  found  un.lcr  ftone:.  in  the  Huiopean,  and  tiic  other 
in  the  Indian  ocean. 

SIR,  the  ti^le  of  a  knight  or  baronet,  which,  fet 
dlftintiion'-,  fake,  as  it  is  now  gi^en  indilcrim  nattiv  to 
all  men,  is  always  prefixed  to  the  kiiight's  C'liriltiaa 
name,  either  in  fpiaking  or  writing  to  them. 

SIRCAR,  any  oflice  under  the  govcmnient  in  Hin- 
doftan.  It  is  fometimes  uted  for  tlie  (late  <  r  go.ein- 
ment  i  lelf.  Likcwile  a  province,  or  any  number  of 
Pergunnihs  placed  under  one  head  in  the  government 
books,  fc>r  conveniency  in  keeping  account,.  In  com- 
mon utage  in  bengal,  tiie  under  banyans  of  Luiopean 
gentleman  are  cilled/r^ar/. 

SIRE,  a  title  of  honour  formerly  given  to  the  king 
of  Frai  ce  as  a  mark  of  tiverei.^nty. 

Sire,  was  likewife  anciently  ukd  in  the  Cime  fenfe 
with  Jieur  and  feigneur,  and  applied  to  barons,  gentle- 
men, and  citizens, 

SIRENS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  cert.iin  celebrated 
foni;ftrcires  who  were  ranked  among  the  demigods  of 
antiquity.  Hyginiis  places  tlieir  biith  among  tlic  con- 
fcquences  of  the  rape  of  Prolcrpine.  Others  make 
them  dauchers  of  the  river  Achtloils  and  one  of  the 
mufes*.  The  number  ot'  the  Sirens  was  three  ;  and  «  Orj. 
their  names  were  Parlhuiofc,  Ly^ej,  and  Leucijxa  Some  M.t.  U!k. 
make  them  half  women  and  halt  filh  ;  others,  half  wo-  '»• 
men  and  halt  birds..  There aie  antique  reprefcntitlons 
ot  them  ftill  fublifting  under  both  ihefe  formt.  Paufa- 
nias  tells  us,  that  the  Sirens,  by  the  peifuafion  of  Juno, 
challei;ged  the  Nfiil<:s  to  a  trial  cf  (kill  in  fingin.^  ;  and 
thefe  having  vanquilhed  them,  pLickeJ  tlie  goljcn  ("ci- 
thers from  the  wings  of  tlie  Sirens,  and  formed  them 
into  crowns,  with  which  they  adorned  iheir  ov.-n  head^. 
The  Argonauts  arc  fa'd  to  have  been  diverted  fnm  the 
enchantinert  of  their  C^ngs  by  the  fuperi'  r  tlrains  of 
Orpheus  :  UlyiFes,  howev-r,  had  great  diiEiulty  in  fe- 
curing  himfrit  Irom  I'eduflion.     S<.e  Qdyf.  lib.  xii. 

Pope,  in  his  notes  to  the  twelfth  book  cf  the  Odyf^ 
fey,ob(;:rves, the  critics  have  greidylab  ured  to  explain 
what  was  the  foundation  of  this  fi(fliun  o^  the  Sirenr. 
We  are  told  by  (ome,  that  the  S.reiis  were  queens  of 
ccrtaiu  (xnall  iflaads  Darned  Sircnu^x,  that  lie  near  Cv 

fixa. 
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■Sir'ns,  prK.i  in  lt:ily,  and  diiefly  inhalilteJ  the  promontory  of 
oireD.  Minerva,  upon  the  top  of  which  that  goilJefs  had  a 
^""'^^"^  temple,  as  fonn;  ,<fium,  buik  by  UlylTc?.  Here  there 
W.15  a  rcn-nviiJcl  academy,  in  l\\:  reign  of  the  Sirens, 
f.imous  f*  eloqiicnci  aiuUhe  liberal  faiences,  which 
gave  occalion  to  the  inven'.icn  of  this  fable  of  the  fwcet- 
iiefs  of  the  voice  anJ  attrailing  ibngs  of  the  Sirens. 
lUit  why  then  are  '.hiy  fabled  to  be  dellroyers,  and 
painted  in  fuch  dreadful  colours  ?  We  are  told,  that  at 
Lift  the  ftudents  abufcd  their  knowledge,  to  the  colour- 
in"-  of  wron-r,  the  corruption  of  manners,  and  the  fub- 
ve^ilon  of  government  :  that  ii,  in  the  language  of  poe- 
Try,  they  were  ftigned  to  be  transformed  into  monllcrs, 
an.l  witli  their  mufic  to  have  enticed  pail'engers  to  their 
ruin,  who  there  confumcd  their  patrimonies,  and  poi- 
Toned  their  virtues  with  riot  and  eircmin  icy.  The  place 
is  now  called  jVafi-  S  me  writers  tell  us  of  a  certain 
bay,  coiitraaed  within  winding  llraits  and  broken 
cliffs,  wliich,  by  the  finging  of  the  winds  and  beating 
of  the  waters,  returns  a  delightful  harmony,  that  allures 
t!ie  palfenger  to  approach,  who  is  immediately  thrown 
a',;ainll  tlie  rocks,  and  fwallowed  up  by  the  violent 
•edJies.  Thus  florace,  nioraliling,  calls  idletiefs  a  Si- 
lilt. 

Fit f II. hi  (J!  improla  Sinn 

n<futa. 

But  the  fable  may  b:  applied  to  all  pleafures  in  ge- 
neral, which,  if  too  eagerly  purfued,  betray  the  i-'cau- 
tious  into  ruin  ;  whde  wife  men,  like  Ulylfcs,  making 
ufe  of  their  reafon,  ftop  their  ears  againlt  their  inftnua- 
tions. 

The  learned  Mr  Bryant  fays,  that  the  Sirens  were 
Cuthite  and  Canaanitilh  pricfts,  who  had  founded  tem- 
ples in  Sicily,  which  were  rendered  infamous  on  account 
of  the  women  who  officiated.  They  were  much  ad- 
divflod  to  cruel  rites,  fo  that  the  fliores  upon  which  they 
refided  are  defciibed  as  covered  with  the  bnnes  of  men 
deltroyed  by  thdr  artifice.  Virgil.  jEmid.  lib.  v. 
864. 

AU  ancient  authors  agree  In  telling  us,  that  Sirens  in- 
habited the  coart  of  Sicdy.  The  name,  acc'irding  to 
Bochart,  who  derives  it  from  the  Phoenician  language, 
implies  a  fongllrefs.  Hence  it  is  probable,  fays  Dr  Bur- 
I'.ty,  that  in  ancient  times  there  may  have  been  excelL-nt 
lingers,  but  of  corrupt  moials,  on  the  coaft  of  Sicily, 
who,  by  feducing  voyagers,  gave  rife  to  this  fable. 
And  if  this  conjcdure  bo  well  founded,  he  obfervcs, 
the  Mufes  are  not  the  only  pagan  divinities  who  pre- 
ferved  their  influence  over  mankind  in  modern  times  ; 
for  every  age  has  its  Sirens,  and  every  Siren  her  vota- 
ries ;  when  beauty  and  talents,  both  powerful  in  them- 
fclvcs  are  united,  they  become  ftill  more  attra<5live. 

Siren,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  clafs  of  ainphilia  and  the  order  of  meantcs.  It  is 
a  biped,  naked,  and  furniftied  with  a  tail;  the  feet  are 
brachiated  with  claws.  This  animal  was  difcovered  by 
Dr  Garden  in  Carolina  ;  it  is  fmmd  in  fwampy  and 
PMl.Tr:inr.  nuiddy  places,  by  the  lides  of  potls,  under  the  trunks 
vol.  Ivi.  (jf  ^,\^\  ti-gjc  that  hang  ov;r  the  w^ater.  Tlie  natives 
^' '*"■  call  it  by  the  name  of  mini- ins; nana.  Linnjcus  firft  ap- 
prehended, that  it  was  the  larva  of  a  kind  of  lizurd  ; 
but  as  its  fingers  are  furnilhed  with  claws,  and  it  makes 
a  ■creaking  uoife  ,hs  concluded  from  thefe  propeities,  as 
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well  as  from  the  fituation  of  the  anus,  that  it  could  not 
be  tlie  larva  of  tlie  lizard,  and  therelbre  lormed  of  it  a 
new  genus  under  the  name  oi  firen.  He  was  alfo  obli- 
geil  to  cllablilh  for  this  uncommon  animal  a  new  order 
called  nieantes  ov  gliders  :  the  animals  of  whiih  arc  am- 
phibioui,  breathing  by  means  of  gills  and  lungs,  and 
furnilhed  with  arms  and  cla«s. 

SI  REX,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  clafs  of  iiifcih,  and  to  the  order  of  hymenopto-te. 
The  mouth  has  two  ftrong  jaws ;  there  are  two 
truncated  palpi  or  feelers,  filiform  antenna-,  anexferteJ, 
ftiiF,  ferrated  rting,  a  feilile,  mucronated  abdomen,  and 
lanccolated  wings.     There  are  feven  fpecies. 

SIRIUM,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  tlie  cljfs  of  titraiidia  and  order  of  ti.onogynia.  j'l'lie 
calyx  is  quadritid  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  nedtarium 
is  quadriphyllous  and  crowning  the  throat  of  the  calyx  ; 
the  gemien  is  below  the  corolla  ;  the  ftigma  is  trifid, 
and  the  berry  tiilucular.  There  is  only  one  fpecies, 
the  myitilolium. 

SIRIUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  bright  flar  in  the  coallel- 
lation  Canii.     See  Astronomy,  n'^  403,  &c. 

SUILET  (Flaviui),  an  eminent  Roman  engraver  on 
precious  Hones  :  his  Lacoon,  and  reprefentations  in  mi- 
niature of  antique  Ilatues  at  Rome,  are  very  valuable 
and  fcarce.     He  died  in  1737. 

SIROCCO,  a  periodical  wind  which  generally  blows 
in  Italy  and   Dalmatia  every  year  about  Eafter.      It 
blows  from  the  fouth  ealt  by  fouth  :  it  is  attended  with 
heat,    but    not   rain;    its    ordinary    peiiod    is    twenty  ppr^j^'. 
days,  and  it  ufually  ceafes  at  funf;t.     When  the  firocco  iViivcIs  in- 
does  not  blow  in  this  manner,  the  lummer  is  almoll  free  to    Dalm.i- 
from  wefterly  winJs,  whirlwinds,  and   ftorm.s.       This ''^' P- ^?7' 
wind  is  prejudicial  to   plants,  drying  and  burning  up 
the    buds  ;    though    it    hurts  not  men  any  otherwile 
than  by  caufing  an  extraordinary  weaknefs  and  laffitude  ; 
inconveniences  that  are  fully  compenfated  by  a  plentiful 
filliing  and  a  gOod  crop  of  corn  on  tlie  mountains.      In 
the  fummtr  time,  when  the  wefterly  wind  ceales  for  a 
day,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  firocco  will  blow  the  day  fol- 
lowing, wliich  ufually  begins  with    a    fort    of    whirl- 
wind. 

SISKIN.     See  Fringilla. 

SISON,  BASTARD-STONE  PARSLEY,  in  botany :  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  oi peiitaiulria, 
and  to  the  order  of  di^yiiia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem 
arranged  under  the  45th  order,  nmlellal/t.  The  fruit 
is  egg-fiiaped  and  Iheaked  ;  the  invohicra  are  fubtetra- 
phyllous.  There  are  feven  fpecies  ;  theamomum,  inun- 
datUBi,  fegetum,  vcrticillatum,  falfum,  canadenfe,  and 
ammi.  The  four  firll  are  natives  of  Great  Britain. 
1.  The  amomum,  common  baftard  parflty,  or  field  ftone- 
wort,  is  a  biennial  pl-ant  about  three  feet  high,  growing 
wild  in  many  places  of  Britain.  Its  feeds  are  fmal), 
ftriated,  of  an  oval  figure  and  brown  colour.  Their 
talle  is  warm  and  aromatic.  Their  whole  flavour  is  ex- 
trafted  by  fpirit  of  wine,  which  elevates  very  little  of  it 
in  diftillation  ;  and  hence  the  fplrituons  extra^ft  has  the 
flavour  in  great  perfeilion,  while  the  watery  extraJl  has 
very  little.  A  liniflure  drawn  with  pure  fpirit  is  of  a 
green  colour.  The  feeds  have  been  eftccmed  aperient, 
diuretic,  and  carmin-ative  ;  but  are  little  regarded  in  the 
prefent  praflice.  2.  The  inunda!u>/t,  Uaft  water-parfnep. 
The  ftem  is  about  eight  or  ten  inches   high,  branched, 

and 
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and  creepin:; :  the  leaves  hehw  t!is  wsttr,  are  ca- 
pillary ;  ;ibove  it  are  pinnated  :  tlie  umbels  are  bifid. 
It  grow  J  in  ditches  and  pofids.  3.  Se^cium,  co'n  par- 
\\<:y,  or  horir}  wort.  'J  he  (lemtarc  f.unicroiis  lift  der, 
liriated,  branched,  and  le^nirij;  ;  the  leaves  arc  pinna- 


the  planlae  filiquofa;  more  certainly  effcflual,  hy  deter- 
mining them  more  powerfully  to  an  acefcent  fermenta- 
tion. 

2.  Silveftrc,  or   v.iter  rocket,      llie    flcm  i$  weak, 
branched,  and  abovea  toot  high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated; 


led  ;   th«  pinna:  are  oval,  pointed,  and  fcirated,    fii  or  the  pinnx  lance  fliapcd,  and  Icirated  ;  the  flowers  fmall, 

tijOit  pair,  and  one  at  tlie  end  ;  the  umbels  fniall  and  and  yellow ;  and  prow  frcciuently  in  (hallow  w.itcr. 
litooping;  the  flowers  minute  and  white.     It  prows  in         J,.  Amphibium,  or  water-radifli.     The  ftem  is  firm, 

rorn-fields  and  licdges.     4.  VeriiilLiium  verticiUate  fi-  ercft,  and  two  or  tliree  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  pin- 

fon,  hasfmifll  leaves  in  v.-hirls,  and  capillary  ;  the  ftem  natifid,  and  ferrated  ;  the  flowers    are  yellow,  and  in 

ii  two  feet,  with  few  leaves;  the  common  umbel  is  com-  fpikes  ;  the   pods   are    fomewhai  oval,  and  Ihort.     It 
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pofed  of  8  or  10  rays,  the  partial  of  ift  <t  20  ;  both  in- 
volucra  arc  d  mpofcd  of  five  or  fu  acute  foliola  ;  tlie 
flowers  ate  all  hermaphrodite,  and  the  petals  white. 

SISTRUM,  f'T  CisTRUM,  a   kind   ot  ancier.t  mufi- 
cal   inllrume"l  ufi-d  by  the  pricfts  rf  III;   and  OHris. 


grows  in  water. 

4.  Tcrreftre,  or  land-rocket.  The  leaves  ate  pinna- 
tilid  ;  the  pods  are  tilled  wi'Ji  feed  ;  the  mot  is  a11nu.1l, 
and  while  ;  tiie  flem  is  angular,  red-preen,  and  fmootli, 

5.  Mtirale,  or  wrill -rocket.  The  tlems  are  rou'h,  and 


It  is  dclcrlbcJ  by  fipon  as  cf  :in  oval  form,  in  m;inner  about  eight  iiiclics  high  ;  the  leaves  grow  on  fool-llalks, 

of  :i  racket,  with  three  (licks  traverfing  it  brea.khwife  ;  Iance-<h.tped,  fmcotli,  finuated,  and  ferrated;  the  flowers 

which  playing  freely  by  tlie  agitation  of  the  whole  in-  are  yellow  ;  the  pods  a  little  comprefled,  and  (lightly 

(Irument,  yielded  a  kind  of  found  uhich  to  them  fccm-  carinited.     It   grows  on  fandy  ground  in  the  North, 

ed  melodious.     Mr  Malcolm  takes  the  l"i!lium  to  be  no  Anglefea,  &c. 


better  than  a  kind  of  a  rattle.  Oifehis  obRrves,  that  the 
fillrum  is  found  reprcfented  on  feveral  medals,  and  on 
tahfmans. 

SISYMBRIUM,    wATfR-cnEisFs,   in  botany:   A 


6.  Miinenfe,  or  yellow  rocket.  Tl;e  flem  is  fmootli, 
and  about  6  or  8  inches  high  ;  the  leaves  are  pinnatifid  ; 
the  pinn.c  remrte;  generally  7  pair  ;  the  flower  is  yel- 
low;  the   petals  entire  ;   die  calyx  is  clofcd.     It  grows 


genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tlie  cl.ifs  of  trtralymmin,  in  the  Iflc  of  Man. 

and  to  the  order  oi JiH^uifj  ;  and  in  tlie  natural  fyftem  7-   Irio,  broad-leaved  rocket,  or  hedge  muftard  ;  the 

ranged  under  the   39th  order,  .?///?/.»/>.     The   filiqu:«,  ftem  is  fmootli,  and  about  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are 

or  pod,  opens  with  v.ilves  fomewhat  Itraight.     'I'be  ca-  broad,  naked,  pinnated,  and  halberd  Ihiped  at  the  end  ; 

lyx  and  corolla  are  eipindcd.     There  are  29  fpecies,  of  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  pods  tre^.     It  grows 

which  eight  are  native*  of  Britain  ;  the  nalturtium,  or  on  wafte  ground. 

common  watcr-crels  ;  fylveftre,    water-rocket ;  amphi-  8.  Sophia,  flixweed.  Tlie  ftem  is  firm,  branched,  and 

bium,    waier-radilh  ;    terreftre,    annual   w.iter-ridifli  ;  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  multifid;  the  feg- 


monenfe  :  frphia,   fliiweed;  irio,  broad-leaved  hedge- 
muftard. 

I .  The  nafturtium  grows  on  tlie  brinks  of  rivulets  and 
water  ditches.  The  leaves  have  from  6  to  8  pair  of 
i'mooth  fucciilcnt  and  fcllile  pinna- ;  the  flowers  arc 
I'mall  and  while,    and  grow  in  fiiort  fpikes  or  tufts.  The 


ments  are  narrow  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow  ;  the  petals 
much  lefs  than  the  calyx;  the  pods  are  long,  ftifT,  curved, 
without  llyle,  and  ercvJl  ;  the  feeds  are  minute,  and  yel- 
low.    It  grows  on  walls,  wafte  ground,  ice. 

SISYPHUS,    in   fabulous   hiilory,   one  of  the  de- 
fcendents,  of   Kolus,    married   Merope,    one    of   the 

rcli 
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leaves  of  w.iter-creflcs  have  a  moderately  pungent  talle,  pleiades,  who  bore  him   Glaucus.     He  rcfided  at  E- 

emit  a  quick  penetrating  fmell,  like  that  of  muftard  feed,  pyra    in    Pcloponnefus,  and    was  a  very  crafty    man. 

but  much  weaker.     Their  pungent  matter  is  taken  up  Others  fay,  that  lie  w.is  a  Troj*n  fecretary,  who  was 

l>.)th  by  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua,  and  accompa-  punilhed    for   difcovering   fecrets  of  ftate  ;   and  oiliers 

r.ics  the  aq-ieous  juice,  which  ilFues  copioufly  upon  ex-  agiin,  that  he  was  a  notorious  robber,  killed  by    The- 

prellion.     It  is  very  volatile,  fo  as  toarife  in  great  part  feus.     However,  all  the  poets  agree  that  he  was  punifh- 

in  diftillation  with  retlificd  fpirt,  as  well  as  with  water,  ed  in  Tart.irus  fir  his  crimes,  by  rolling  a  great  ftone 

and  almoft  totally  to  cxh  ile  in  drying  the  leaves,  or  in.  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  conftantly  recoiled,  and, 

fpilFatir.g  by  the  gcntleft  heat  to  the  conflftence  of  an  tolling  down  inccffamly,  renewed  hi;;  labour, 

extraift,    ehher  the  cipreifcd  juice,  or    the  watery  or  SISYRINCHIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genu?  of  plants 

fpirituous  tinflurcs.    Both  the   inrpilTatcdjuice,  and  the  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  f;n,7ni/r;j,  and  order  of /r;an- 

watcry  extraft  ditcover  to  the  tafte  a  faline  imprcgna-  dri.i  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyliem  ranged  under  the  6th  or- 

tion,  and  in  keeping  throw  up  cryftalline  elflorcfcences  der,   Enf.u.r.     The  fpatha  is   diphyllous ;  there   are    6 

to  the  furface.     On  diftilling  confiderable  quantities  of  plane  p;tals.     The  capfulc  is  trilocular  and  infetior. — 

the  herb  with  water,  a  fm.dl  proportion  of  a  fubtile  vo-  There  are   two  fpecies,  the  bcrmudiana  and  palmifo- 

latile  very  pungent  oil  is  obtained.  Hum. 

Water-crclfes  obtain  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica  SITE,    denotes    the    fituation    of    an   houfe,    &c. 

.  for  their  antilcorbutic  qualities,  which  have   been  long  and  fomctimes   the   ground-plot   or  fpot  oi  earth   it 

.  very  generally  acknowledged  by  pliyficians.     They  arc  ftands  on. 

•  alfo  fuppofed  to  purify  the  blood  and  humours,  and  to  SITTA    Nith.\ch,  in  orniiholory  :  A  genus    be- 

open  vifceral  obdruftions.     They   are  nearly  allied  to  longing  to  the  cl-l"s  of  a:;s,  and  order  of  fue.     It  is 

fcunygrafs,but  are  more  mild  and  pleafant,  and  for  this  thus  chara<5fenzed  by  Dr  Latham.     The  bill  is  for  the 

reafbn  are  frequently  eaten  as  fal.id.     In  the  pharma-  mt  ft  p.irt   (Iraight ;   on   the  lower  mandible  there  is  a 

copocias  the  juice  of  this  plant  is  dire<fled  with  that  of  fm.ill  angle;  noftrils  fmall,  covered  with  biiftles  rcflefl- 

fcurvy-grafs  and  Seville  oranres  :  and  DrCullen  has  re-  ed  over   them;  tongue  ftiort,  horny  at  the   end,   and 

marked,  that  the  addition  ofacids  renders  the  juices  of  jsgged  ;  toes  placed  three  forward  and  one  backward  ; 
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the  miJJle  toe  j.'incd  clofcly  at  tlie  b.ife  to  both 
the  oiumoft;  b.ick  toe  as  large  asdic  miJJle  one  — 
there  are  11  fpecifs :  the  eurofXA,  cuaadenfi>,  canli- 
nenfis,  iania'ceafis,  piifilla,  major,  i!a;via,  lurinanienlis, 
cafra,  loiigiroilra,  and  chloris.  'J'he  cunpa:?,  or  nut- 
hatch, is  in  length  near  five  inches  three-quarters, 
in  breadth  nine  inches;  the  bill  is  (Irong  and  ftraighc, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  ;  the  upper  man- 
dible black,  the  lower  white  :  the  irides  are  hazel ;  the 
crown  of  the  licad,  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wing^,  of  a 
line  bluilh  grey  ;  a  black  ftrokepaires  over  tiie  eye  from 
the  mouth  :  the  cheeks  and  chin  are  wliite  ;  tlie  breall 
and  belly  of  a  dull  orange-colour  ;  the  quill-feathers 
dufky  ;  the  wings  underneath  are  marked  wiih  two 
fpots,  one  white  at  the  root  of  the  exterior  quil's,  the 
other  black  at  tlie  joint  of  the  baflard-wing  ;  the  tail 
confifts  of  twelve  feathers;  the  two  middle  are  grey, 
the  two  exterior  feathers  tip:  wiih  grey  ;  then  fucceeds 
a  tranfverfe  white  fpot  ;  beneath  that  the  reft  is  black  : 
the  legs  are  of  a  pale  yellow  ;  the  back  toe  very  ftrong, 
and  the  claws  large.  The  female  is  like  the  male,  but 
lefs  in  fize,  and  weighs  commonly  5  or  at  moll  6  drams. 
The  eggs  are  fix  or  feven  in  number,  of  a  dirty  white, 
dotted  with  rufous;  thefe  are  depoficed  in  fume  hole  of 
a  tree,  frequently  one  which  has  been  deferted  by  a 
woodpecker,  on  the  rotten  wood  mixed  with  a  little 
mofs,  &c.  If  the  entrance  be  too  large,  the  bird  nice- 
ly flops  up  part  of  it  with  clay,  leaving  only  a  fmall 
hole  for  itfelf  to  pafs  in  and  out  by.  While  the  hen  is 
fitting,  if  any  one  puts  a  bit  of  flick  into  the  hole,  (he 
hilfes  like  a  ihake,  and  is  {o  attached  to  her  eggs,  that 
ihe  will  fooner  fuffer  any  one  to  pluck  off  her  ieatheis 
than  fly  away.  During  the  time  of  incubation,  the 
male  fupplies  her  with  fuilenance,  with  all  the  tendernefs 
of  an  affeiflionate  mate. 

The  bird  runs  up  and  down  the  bodies  of  trees,  like 
the  woodpecker  tribe ;  and  feeds  not  only  on  infefls, 
but  nuts,  of  which  it  lays  up  a  confidcrable  provilion  in 
the  hollows  of  trees.  It  is  a  pretty  fight,  fays  Mr 
AVilloughby,  to  fee  her  fetch  a  nut  out  of  her  hoard, 
place  it  fafi  in  a  chink,  and  then.  Handing  above  it  with 
its  head  downwards,  Ilriking  it  with  all  its  force,  break 
the  fliell,  and  catch  up  the  kernel.  It  is  fuppofed  not 
to  fleep  perched  on  a  twig  like  other  birds;  for  vhen 
confined  in  a  cage,  it  prefers  fleeping  in  a  hole  or  cor- 
ner. When  at  reft  it  keeps  the  head  dovvn.  In  autumn 
it  begins  to  make  a  chattering  noife,  being  filent  for  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year."  Dr  Plott  tells  us,  that  this 
bird,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a  ciack  in  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  can  make  fuch  a  violent  found  as  if  it  was  rending 
afunder,  fo  that  the  noife  may  be  heard  at  leaft  twelve 
fcore  yards. 

SITOPHYLAX,2;To<ftx«|,formedfrom!r(Tct«corn," 
and  <pi/>.af ,  "  keeper,"  in  antiquity,  an  Athenian  magi- 
llrate,  who  had  the  fuperintendcnce  of  the  corn,  and 
was  to  take  care  that  nobody  bought  more  than  was  ne- 
cslfary  ibr  the  provifion  of  his  family.  By  the  Attic 
laws,  particular  perfons  were  prohibited  from  buying 
more  than  fifty  meafures  of  wheat  a  man  ;  and  that  fuch 
perfons  might  not  purchafe  more,  the  fitophylax  was 
appointed  to  fee  the  laws  properly  executed.  It  was  a 
capital  crime  to  prevaricate  in  it.  Tliere  where  15  of 
xhck  fitcph^liices,  ten  for  the  tity,  and  five  for  the  Pi- 
Teaus. 

SIVA,  a  name  given  by  the  Hindoos  to  the  Supreme 


Being,  when  confidered  as  the  avenger  or  deflroyer.  Sir  Siva. 
William  Jones  has  fliown  that  in  fsveral  relpetSls  the  cha-  Slum, 
rafter  of  Jupiter  and  Siv.i  arc  the  fame.  As  Jupiter  ^f^ti^.  r^- 
overthrew  the  Titans  and  giants,  fo  did  Siva  ovti  tlirow  fc»rclic«. 
the  Daiiyas,  or  children  of  Dili,  who  Itequcntly  rebel- 
led agaiiift  Heaven  ;  and  as  during  the  conteft  the  god 
of  Olympus  was  furnillitd  with  lightening  and  thunder- 
bolts by  an  eagle,  fo  liiahma,  win)  is  fonietimeoiepre- 
fentcd  riding  on  the  Gaiuda,  or  eagle,  prtllnied  the 
god  ot  de.lruiflion  witii  fiery  (hafts.  Siva  alfo  cone- 
J'ponds  with  the  Stygian  Jove,  or  Piuto  ;  for,  if  we  can 
rely  on  a  Perllan  iranflation  of  the  Bhagavai,  tlie  Jove- 
reign  of  Palala,  or  the  infernal  regions,  is  the  kiiig  of 
ferpents,  named  Sejhanaga,  who  is  exhibited  in  painting 
and  fculpture,  witli  a  diadem  and  fceptre,  in  tiie  iamc 
manner  as  Pluto.  There  is  yet  another  attribiiie  of 
Sivti,  or  Mahadcva,  by  which  he  is  vifibly  diliiiigiiiihed 
in  the  drawings  and  temples  of  Bengal.  'J"o  deiiroy,  ac- 
cording to  the  Vedan'.is  ot  India,  the  Sulis  oi  Perfia, 
and  many  philofophers  of  oiuEuroptau  fchools,  is  only 
to  generate  and  reproduce  in  .another  form.  IJence  the 
god  of  deftruftion  is  holJen  in  this  country  to  pre.'ide 
over  generation,  as  s  fymbol  of  which  he  rides  on  a  white 
bull.  Can  we  doubt  that  the  loves  and  feats  of  Jupiter 
Genitor  (not  forgetting  the  white  bull  ol  Europa),and 
his  extraordinary  title  of  Lapis,  for  which  no  fa.isfac- 
tory  reafon  is  commonly  given,  have  a  connexion  with 
the  Indian  philofophy  and  mythology  ? 

SIUM  Waier  P.^RSNEi',  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  ot  pentantlria,  and  order  of 
digyr.ia,  and  in  die  natural  fyftem  ranjimg  und^r  the 
451I1  order,  Umlelhlx.  The  fruit  is  a  little  ovated,  and 
ftreaked.  The  involucrum  is  polyphyllous,  and  the  pe- 
tals are  heart-lliaped.  There  are  i2fpecies;  the  lati- 
folium,  anguflifolium,  nodiHcrum,  lifarum,  ninfi  rigi- 
dius,  japcnicum,  falearica,  gra-cum,  ficulum,  repens, 
and  decumbens.  The  three  firft  are  natives  of  Britain. 
I.  The  laiifolium,  or  great  water-parfnep,  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  many  places  both  of  England  and  Scot- 
land on  the  fides  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivulets.  The 
ftalk  is  ereiTt  and  furrowed,  a  yard  high  orniore.  The 
leaves  are  pinnated  with  three  or  four  pair  rf  large  el- 
liptic piiin;e,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end,  all  fei  rated 
on  the  edges.  The  ftalk  ;ind  branches  are  terminated 
with  ereft  umbels,  which  is  the  chief  charactcriftic  of 
the  fpecies.  Cattle  are  laid  to  have  run  mad  by  feed- 
ing upon  this  plant.  2.  The  angupfolium,  or  narrow- 
leaved  water-parfnep,  has  pinnated  Ictves ;  the  axillary 
umbels  are  pedunculated,  and  the  general  involucrum  is 
pinnatifid.  It  grows  in  ditches  and  rivulets,  but  is  not 
common.  3.  The  noi'ijlorum,  reclining  water-parfnep, 
has  pinnated  leaves,  but  the  axillary  umbels  arc  feffile. 
It  grows  on  the  fides  of  rivulets. 

'\!hej:umjifarw/!,  or  ikirret,  is  a  natlveof  China,  but  has 
been  for  along  time  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  particu- 
laily  in  Germany.  The  root  is  a  bunch  ol  flelhy  fibres, 
each  of  which  is  about  as  thick  as  a  finger,  but  very  un- 
even, covered  with  a  whitifli  rough  bark,  and  has  a  hard 
core  or  pith  running  thro'  the  centre.  From  the  crown 
of  this  bunch  come  li:veralwingedleaves,  confillingoftwo 
or  three  pair  of  oblong  dentatcd  lobes  each,  and  tern;ina- 
ted  by  an  odd  one.  Tlie  ftalk  riles  to  about  two  feet,  is 
fet  with  leaves  at  the  joints,  and  breaks  into  blanches 
towards  the  top,  each  terminating  with  an  umbel  of 
fm'.'.ll  white  flowers,  which  are    fuccceded  by  ftriatcd 
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TeeJi  like  tbofc  of  paiflcf.       SJJircts  come  neareft  to  chaplain  and  ccnfultor  to  the  inqui^iion.     There  he     Sinov 
parfneps  of  any  cf  the  efculenc  roots,  00th  for  flavour   wai  ircattJ  with  great  refpe^,  and  liberal  offers  wtre  "^ 
and  nutritive  qualities.     Tliey  ate  rather  fn-ceter  thjn    made  h  m  to  induce  him  to  continue  in  Spain,  which, 
the  f  atliiep,  aii'i  therefore  to  fome  few  pahtcs  ,ire  not   however,  he  cculd  not  be  prevailed  on  ic  accept, 
altoccthfr  f>  agreeable.  In  the  mean  tinie,  newiwre  Irmi^ht  to  Madrid  that 

Mr  Mir;^ra.if  extrarted  frcm  {  lb.  of  Ikirret  root  I  J  Pii's  IV.  vas  dead,  and  that  TatLcr  Ghif-licii,  who 
ounces  rf  pure  fagar.  had  been  made  Cardinal  Alei.-.ndiino  by  P.iul  IV.  had 

SlX-CLtx.x>,  oificers  in  clianccry  of  great  accrunt,  fucccedcd  him  under  the  name  of  Pins  V.  Thefe 
next  in  degree  below  the  twelve  mailers,  whnfe  bufinel's  tidirgs  filled  Montalfo  with  jcy,  and  net  without  rea- 
is  to  inrol  commiill'-ins,  pardons,  patents,  warrants,  5cc.  fon,  fr  he  was  immediately  inverted  by  the  pontifiF  wisk 
which  pafs  the  great  fcal,  and  to  tranfacl  and  tile  all  new  dignities.  lie  was  made  general  of  hli  crd;r,  bi- 
proceedings  by  bill,  ar.fwcr,  &c.  They  were  anciently  fhop  ol  St  Af^ath.i,  was  foon  after  raifed  to  thedigni- 
tler'ui,  and  forfeited  their  places,  if  ihey  married ;  but  ty  of  cardinal,  and  received  a  pinfun.  About  this 
when  the  conditaiion  of  the  court  begin  to  alter,  a  law  lime  he  was  employed  by  the  Pope  to  draw  up  the  bill 
was  made  to  permit  tl'.cm  to  marry.  Stat.  14.  and  15.  of  excommunicaiiin  agair.ft  Queen  Elizabetl:. 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  8.  They  arc  alfu  f(>licitnis  fir  parties  He  began  now  to  call  his  eyes  upon  the  papacy; 
ill  faits  depcndinjj  in  the  court  of  chancery.  Under  and,  in  order  to  i  btain  it,  formed  and  executed  a  plan 
them  arc  1^1  dcp'iiici  and  Tio  cleric?;,  who,  with  tiie  under  ol  Inpoctily  viih  unparalleled  conOar.cy  snd  fuccefs. 
clerks,  do  the  bulinefs  of  tlie  ofKce.  H.-  became  humble,  patient,  and  affable.     He  changed 

SlXNArioKS.      Si;e  Niagara.  his  drcfs,   his  air,  his  words,   and   his  aflions,  fo  com- 

•SIXTH,  in  inufic,  one  oi  the  Ample  original  con-  plclely,  tl  at  his  moll  iiitiHiate  friends  ded.ircd  him  a 
cords,  or  hatmunical  inttfivals.     See  Is  rtuv  al.  new  man.       Never    was    there  fuch  an  abfolute  vic- 

S1XTU3  V.  (Pope),  Was  born  the  1  vh  December  tory  gained  over  the  paflliir*  ;  never  was  a  fi<flitious 
1521,  in  La  Marc.i,  a  villa}.»e  in  the  feigniory  of  Mont-  charailer  fo  long  maintain^-d,  nor  the  foibles  of  human 
al:o.  His  father,  Francis  I'eretti,  was  a  gardener,  and  nature  fo  artfully  concealed.  He  courted  the  ambaffa- 
his  mother  a  llrvant  maid.  He  was  their  cldell  child,  dors  r.f  every  foreign  power,  but  attached  hirofelf  to 
.ind  was  called  Telix.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  the  intetells  of  n(>ne  ;  nor  did  he  accept  a  lingle  favour 
hired  out  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  vill.ige  to  keep  that  would  have  laid  him  under  any  peculiar  obligation. 
Iheep ;  biit  difubliging  his  mailer,  he  was  foon  afier  He  had  forruerly  trc.ttcd  his  relations  with  the  greateft 
dcgiaded  to  be  keeper  of  the  hogs.  He  was  en-  tenderncis,  but  he  now  changed  his  behaviour  altoge- 
gaged  in  this  employment  when  Father  Michael  .An-  iher.  Wlien  hii  brctlicr  Anthony  came  to  vifii  him, 
gelo  Seller!,  a  Francifcan  fviar,  afked  the  road  to  Af-  he  linlj;ed  l;im  in  an  inn,  and  lent  him  home  next  day, 
coli,  where  he  was  going  to  preach.  Young  Felix  charjitig  him  to  inform  his  family  that  he  was  now  dead 
conduiftcd  him  thither,  and  ftrutk  the  fatlter  lo  niucli   to  his  reiatiuns  .ind  the  world. 

with  his  converfation  and  eagcrncfs  for  know'.edjTc,  that  Wlien  Pius  V.  died  ia  i  572,  he  entered  the  conclave 
he  recommended  him  to  the  fraternity  to  which  he  had  with  the  otlier  cardinals,  but  feemed  altogether  indiffe> 
come.  Accordingly  he  was  received  among  them,  in-  rent  about  the  ele^ion,  and  never  left  hii  apartment  ex- 
Telled  witli  the  habit  of  a  l.iy  brother,  and  placed  un-  ccpt  to  Ms  devotion.  W»  .1  folicited  to  join  any  party, 
Usr  tlie  fdciillan,  to  allill  in  fwecping  the  church,  lighting  he  declined  it,  declaring  that  he  was  of  no  confcquence, 
tire  candles,  and  (.-Jicr  offices  of  that  nature  j  lor  whicli  and  that  he  would  leave  the  choice  of  a  Pope  entirely 
he  was  to  be  taught  tlie  refponfes,  and  the  rudiments  to  pcrfons  of  greater  knowledge  and  experience.  When 
of  grammar.  His  prngrefs  in  learning  was  fo  furprilirg.  Cardinal  Huon  Compagnon,  who  a  (Turned  the  name  cf 
that  at  the  age  of  14  he  was  thought  qualified  to  l>e-  Gregory  XIII.  was  elected,  Montaho  alFured  him  that 
gin  his  noviciate,  and  wa.  admitted  the  year  following  he  never  wilhed  for  any  thing  fo  much  in  his  life,  and 
to  make  Lis  profcllion.  that  he  would  always  remember  his  gnodnefs,  and  the 

He  put fued  his  lluuies  with  fjch  unwearied  adiduity,  favcurs  he  had  conferred  <n  him  in  Spain.  But  the 
tl.ai  he  was  foon  reckoned  equal  to  ihe  belt  difpu^ants.  new  Pope  treated  him  with  the  greatell  contempt,  and 
He  was  ordained  pricrt  in  1545,  when  he  alfumed  the  deprived  him  of  his  penfion.  'I  he  cardinals  alio,  dc- 
n.ime  of  Father  Montaho  ;  ibon  alter  he  took  his  doc-  ceivcd  by  his  artifices,  paid  him  no  greater  refpca, 
tor's  degree,  and  was  appointed  profciror  of  theology  and  ufed  to  call  him,  by  way  of  ridicule,  the  Roman 
at  Sienna.     It  was  ilien  that  he  fo  effectually  recom-  beali  ;  the  afs  of  La  Marca. 

mended  l.imfclf  to  Cardinal  dl  Carpi,  and  his  fccretary  He  row  alfumed  all  the  infirrwiiics  of  old  age  ;  his 
Bollius  that  they  ever  remaiiied  his  Heady  friends,  head  hung  down  upon  his  flioulders  ;  he  tottered  as  he 
Meanwhile  the  feverity  and  ch(tin.icy  of  his  temper  walked,  and  fupported  himfclf  on  a  rtaff.  His  voice 
incell.intly  engaged  him  in  difputes  with  his  m^naf-  became  feeble,  and  was  often  interrupted  by  a  cou^h 
tic  brethren.  His  reput.iiion  for  eloquence,  which  fo  exceedingly  fcvere,  that  it  feemed  every  moment  t-i 
was  now  Ipread  over  Italy,  about  this  time  gain-  threaten  his  dilfolution.  He  interfered  in  no  public 
ed  him  fome  new  frierds.  Among  thefe  were  the  tranfailion^,  but  fpent  bis  whole  time  in  sifts  of  dcvo- 
Colonna  f.tmily,  and  Father  Ghililieri,  by  whofe  recom-  tion  and  benevolence.  Mean  time  he  ctmftantly  em- 
mendation  he  was  appointed  inquifitor-general  at  Ve-  ployed  the  ablel\  fpies,  who  bi ought  him  intelligence 
nice  ;  but  he  exercifed  that  office  with  fo  much  fcveri-  of  every  particular. 

ly,  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee  precipitately  from  that  When  Gregory  XIII.  di.-d  in  15S5,  he  entered  the 
tity.  Upon  this  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made  conclave  with  tlie  greateft  reluilar.re,  and  immediately 
proiurator-gentral  c  f  his  order,  and  foon  after  accom-  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  chamber,  and  w.as  no  more 
raaied  Cardioal  Buon  Compagncn  into  Snain,    as   a  thought  of  than  if  he  had  not  exiftcd.     When  he  went 
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Sixtus.     to  mafs,  for  which  purpofe  alone  he  left  his  apaitnient, 

■"■""''"^  he  appeared  perfeiftly  inJUferenc  about  the  event  of  the 

election.     He  joined  no  partf,  yet  fluttered  all. 

He  knew  e.iily  that  there  would  b:  great  divilions 
in  the  conclave,  and  he  was  aware  tliatwhen  the  leaders 
of  the  different  p.irties  were  dif.ippointed  in  their  own 
views,  they  all  freqi'.ently  agreed  in  theeleiflion  oi  fome 
old  and  infirm  cardinal,  the  length  of  whofe  life  would 
merely  enable  tiiem  to  prepare  themfelves  fufficiently 
for  the  next  vacancy.  I'hefe  views  dlreiled  his  conduct, 
nor  was  he  mii^aken  in  his  liopes  of  fuccefs. 

Three  cardinal?,  tlic  leaders  of  oppofite  fa<fl!ons,  be- 
ine;  unable  to  procnre  the  eleflion  which  each  of  theni 
wlllied,  unanimoufly  agreed  to  make  choice  of  Mont- 
alto.  When  they  came  to  acquaint  him  wiith  their  in- 
tention, he  fell  into  fuch  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  that 
every  perfon  thought  he  would  espire  on  the  fpot.  He 
tf.lJ  them  that  his  reign  would  laft  but  a  few  days  ; 
tliat,  befides  a  continual  diJiculty  of  breathing,  he 
wanted  ftrengih  to  fupport  fuch  a  weight,  and  that  his 
fm.all  experience  rendered  him  very  unfit  for  fo  impor- 
tant a  charge.  He  conjured  them  all  three  not  to 
abandon  him,  but  to  take  the  whole  weight  of  affairs 
upon  their  own  Ihovlders  ;  and  declared  that  he  would 
never  accept  the  mitre  upon  any  other  terms  :  "  If  you 
are  refolved,"  added  he,  "  to  make  me  Pope,  it  will 
only  be  placing  yourfelves  on  tlie  throne.  For  my  part, 
I  nidU  be  fatibfied  with  the  bare  title.  Let  the  world 
call  me  Pope,  and  I  make  you  heartily  welcome  to  the 
power  and  authority".  The  cardinals  fwallowed  the  bait, 
and  exerted  themfelves  fo  effedually  that  Montalto  was 
elected.  He  now  pulled  off  the  malk  which  he  had 
worn  for  14  years.  No  fooner  was  his  el£.5lion  fecured, 
than  he  ftarted  from  his  feat,  flung  down  his  ftaff  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  and  appeared  almoll  a  foot  taller 
than  he  had  done  for  feveral  years. 

When  he  was  alked,  according  to  cuftom,  if  he  would 
accept  of  the  Papacy,  he  rt /'ed,  "  It  is  trifling  to  alk 
w^hether  I  will  accept  what  I  have  already  accepted — 
However,  to  fatisfy  any  fcruple  that  may  arife,  I  tell 
you  that  I  accept  it  with  great  pleafure,  and  would  ac- 
cept another  if  I  could  get  it  ;  for  I  find  myfelf  able, 
by  the  Divine  afiift ance,  to  manage  two  papacies."  His 
former  complaifance  and  humility  difappeared,  together 
with  his  infirmities,  and  he  now  treated  all  around  him 
with  referve  and  haughtiiiefs.  The  firll  care  of  Six- 
tus V.  the  name  which  Montalto  a!Tumed,\vas  to  cor- 
reO.  the  abufes,  and  put  a  Hop  to  the  enormities,  which 
were  daily  committed  in  every  part  of  the  ecdefiallical 
ftate.  The  lenity  of  Gregory's  government  had  intro- 
duced a  general  licentioufnefs  of  manners,  v.'hlch  burll 
forth  with  great  violence,  after  that  Pontiff's  death. 
It  had  been  ufual  with  former  Popes  to  relcafe  delin- 
quents  on  the  day  of  their  coronation,  who  were  there- 
fore accuftomsd  to  furrender  themfelves  voluntary  pri- 
foners  immediately  after  the  eledlion  of  the  Pupe.  At 
prefent,  however  they  were  fatally  difippointed. — 
\Vhen  the  governor  of  Rome  and  the  Keeper  of  St 
Angelo  waited  on  his  Holinefs,  to  know  his  intention 
in  this  particular,  he  replied,  "  What  have  you  to  do 
with  pardons,  and  relealing  of  piifoners  ?  Is  it  not  fuf- 
ficient  that  our  predeceffor  has  fuffered  the  judges  to 
remain  unemployed  thefe  13  years?  Shall  we  alfo  ftain 
our  pontificate  with  the  fame  negkft  of  jullice  ?  We 
iaye  too. long  feen,  with  inexpreffible  concerPi  the.prodi- 
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gious  degree  of  wickednefs  that  reigns  In  tlie  ftate  to 
think  of  granting  pardons.  Let  the  prifoners  be  brought 
to  a  fpecdy  trial,  and  punilheJ  as  they  defcrve,  to  ihow 
the  world  that  Divii^e  Providence  has  called  us  10  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  to  reward  the  good,  and  ohallifo  tlu 
wicked  ;  that  we  bear  not  the  fword  la  vain,  but  ar'e  thj 
minillers  of  God,  and  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  on 
them  that  do  evil." 

He  appointed  commiffioners  to  infpcifb  tl'C  conduft 
of  the  judges,  difplaced  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  le- 
nity, and  put  others  of  fevere  difpofitions  in  tiieir  room. 
He  offered  rewards  to  any  perfon  who  could  convift 
them  of  corruption  or  partiality.  He  ordered  the  fyn- 
dics  of  all  the  towns  and  figniories  to  make  out  a  com- 
plete lift  of  the  diforderly  perfoiis  within  their  diltriifls, 
and  threatened  the  fii-apado  for  the  fmallell  omiffion.  In 
confequence  of  this  edict,  die  fyndic  of  Albino  was 
fcoui-ged  in  the  market-place,  bccaufe  he  had  left  his 
nephew,  an  incorrigible  libertine,  out  of  his  lift. 

He  made  very  fevere  laws  againfl  robbers  and  affaf- 
fins.  Adulterers,  when  dlfcovered,  fuffered  death  ;  and 
they  who  willingly  fubniitted  to  the  prolHtution  of  their 
wives,  a  cuflom  then  common  in  Rome,  received  the 
fame  punillinient.  He  was  particularly  careful  of  t]:e 
purity  of  the  female  fex,  and  never  forgave  thofe  who 
attempted  to  debauch   them. 

His  execution  of  juftice  was  as  prompt  as  his  edifls 
were  rigorous.  A  Swifs  happening  to  give  a  Spanifli, 
gentleman  a  blow  with  his  halberd,  was  ftruck  by  him  f) 
rudely  with  a  pilgrim's  ftaff  that  he  expired  on  the  fpot. 
Sixtus  inlormed  the  governor  of  Rome  that  he  was  to 
dine  early,  and  that  jullice  muft  be  executed  on  the  cri- 
minal before  he  fat  down  to  table.  The  Spanifli  -Jm- 
baffador  and  four  cardinals  intreated  him  not  to  dif- 
grace  the  gentleman  by  fuffering  him  to  die  on  a  gib- 
bet, but  to  order  him  to  be  beheaded.  "  He  (hall  be 
hanged  (replied  Sixtus),  but  I  will  alleviate  his  difgrace 
by  doing  him  the  honour  to  affift  perfonally  at  his 
death."  He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be  ereiffed  before  Ias 
own  windows,  where  he  continued  luting  during  the 
whole  execution.  He  then  called  to  his  fervants  to 
bring  in  dinner,  declaring  tliat  the  ait  of  juftice  which 
he  had  juft  feen  liad  increafed  his  appetite.  When  he 
rofe  from  table,  he  exclaimed,  "  God  be  praifed  for  the 
good  appetite  with  which  I  have  dined  !" 

When  Sixtus  afcended  the  throne,  the  whole  ecclefl- 
aftical  ftate  was  infefted  with  bands  of  robbers,  who, 
from  their  numbers  and  outrages,  were  exceedingly  for- 
midable ;  by  his  piTident  and  vigorous  conduiff,  how- 
ever, he  in  a  ihort  time  extirpated  the  whole  of  thefe 
banditti. 

Nor  was  the  vigour  of  his  condud  lefs  confplcunus 
in  his  tranfaiffions  with  foreign  nations.  Before  he  had 
been  pope  two  months  he  quarrelled  with  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  Henry  III.  of  France,  and  Henry  king  of  Na- 
varre. His  intrigues  indeed  in  fome  meafure  influenced 
all  the  councils  of  Europe. 

After  his  accelllon  to  the  pontificate  he  fent  for  his 
family  to  Rome,  with  exprefs  orders  that  they  Ihould 
appear  in  a  decent  and  modell  manner.  Accordingly, 
his  fifter  Camilla  came  thither,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter  and  two  grandchildren.  Some  cardinals,  in 
order  to  pay  court  to  the  pope,  went  out  to  meet  her, 
and  introduced  her  in  a  very  magnificent  drefs.  Six- 
tus pretended  not  to  know  hei-,  and  afked  two  or  three 
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»•«-,.♦.  times  *hn  ftie  \\"a5 :  Upon  tlii*  cnc  of  diecarj"nals  faid, 
-•^^'"^  "  U  is  your  ("iiler,  Jioly  father."  "  I  h;ive  but  i)nc  lif- 
ttr  (replied  Sixtus  wiih  a  fiown),  and  (he  is  a  poor 
\vi  rran  .it  Le  Grolte;  if  you  h.i*e  introduced  lier  in 
this  difgiiire,  I  declare  I  do  not  !  now  her  ;  yet  1  lliink 
1  Wl  uld  know  lier  ag.-iin,  it'  I  law  her  in  the  clothes  llic 
ulcd  to  wear  " 

Her  conduiflors  at  laft  found  it  ncceiriry  to  carry 
her  to  an  inn,  and  llrip  her  of  licr  finery.  When  Ca- 
milla was  introduced  a  fecond  time,  Sixtus  embraced 
her  tendeily,  and  laid,  "  Now  wc  know  indeed  that  it 
is  our  fiAer:  nobody  Ihall  make  a  princels  cf  you  but 
ourfelves-"  He  ftipulatcd  witli  his  filler,  that  fhe 
fliould  neither  alkar.y  favour  in  matters  of  government, 
jior  intercede  for  criminals,  nor  interfere  in  thcadmiui- 
Ihalion  of  juftice  ;  dcclaiing  that  every  recjuell  ol  that 
kind  would  meet  with  a  certain  refufal.  Th;fe  terms 
being  agreed  to,  and  pumflually  obfcrved,  he  made 
the  mod  ample  provilion  not  only  for  Camilla  but  for 
his  whole  relations. 

This  great  man  wis  alio  an  cncourager  of  Icirning. 
He  cauled  an  Italian  tranilation  of  the  Uiblc  t  j  be  pub- 
lilhed,  which  raifed  a  good  deal  of  difccntent  among 
the  Catholics.  When  feme  cardinals  reproached  hini 
for  his  conduift  in  this  refpciS,  he  replied,  "  It  was 
publilhed  for  the  bcnetit  of  you  cardinals  wlio  cannot 
read  Latin." 

Sixtus  died  in  159c,  after  having  reigned  little  more 
than  live  years.  His  death  was  afcribcd  to  poifon,  faid 
to  have  been  adminillered  by  the  Spaniards  ;  but  the 
ftory  feems  rather  improbable. 

It  was  to  the  indulgence  of  a  difpofition  naturally 
formed  for  fevcrity,  that  all  the  defe«.4s  of  this  wonder- 
ful man  arc  to  be  afcribed.  Clemency  was  a  ftranger 
to  his  bofom  ;  his  punilliroents  were  often  too  cruel,  and 
feemed  fometimcs  to  border  on  revenge.  Pafquin  was 
drellcd  one  morning  in  a  very  nafty  Ihirt,  and  being 
atked  by  Martorio  why  he  wore  fuch  dirty  linen? replied, 
that  he  could  get  no  oilier,  for  the  pope  had  made  his 
walhcrwcm.m  a  princcf?,  alluding  to  Camilla,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  laiindrefi.  The  pope  ordered  Ariel 
feaich  to  be  made  for  the  author  of  this  lampoon,  and 
cifercd  him  iiis  life  and  a  thoufand  pirtoles  if  he  would 
difcover  himlclf.  The  author  was  fmiple  enough  to 
make  his  appearance  and  claim  the  reward.  "  It  is 
true  (faid  tlie  l>ope)  we  made  fuch  a  proniife,  and  we 
(hall  keep  it ;  your  life  Ihall  be  fparcd,  and  you  (lull  re- 
ceive the  money  prefently  :  but  we  have  refcrved  to 
ourfelves  the  power  of  cutting  off  your  hands  and  bo- 
ling  your  tongue  through,  to  prevent  your  being  fo 
witty  for  the  future."  It  is  needlefs  to  add,  that  the 
fentence  was  immediately  executed.  Tliis',  however,  is 
the  only  inftance  of  his  refcnting  the  many  ftvere  fa- 
tires  that  were  publilhed  againrt  l-.im. 

But  though  the  condud  of  Sutus  feldom  excites 
love,  it  generally  commands  our  elleem,  and  fometimcs 
our  admiration.  He  Urenuoufly  defended  the  caufe  of 
the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  :  he  never  refufed 
audience  to  the  injured,  however  wretched  or  forlorn 
liieir  appearance  was.  He  never  forgave  thofe  magi- 
llates  who  were  capable  of  partiality  or  corruption  ; 
nor  fullered  crimes  to  pals  unpunilhed,  whether  commit- 
ted b)  the  rich  or  the  poor.  He  was  frugul,  tempe- 
rate, Ibbcr,  and  never  neglected  to  regard  the  fmalldl 
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favour  which  had  been  confcncd  on  him  before  his  ei 
altation. 

When  he  mounted  the  throne,  the  trcafury  vas 
not  only  exhaufled,  but  in  debt :  .it  his  death  it  coa- 
tainded  five  millions  of  g<ld 

Rome  was  indebted  to  him  for  five 
eft  enibellilhmen'i,  particularly  the  V". 
was  by  him,  too,  iliat  trade  was  firft 
the  Eccleliaftical  State. 

SlY-^-Giu'sii,  the  caracal  of  Buffon,  an  animal  of 
the  cat  kind.     See  Fit  15,  n"  xviii. 

SIZAR,  or  SizER,  in  Latin  Sizator,  an  appellation 
by  which  the  lowcft  order  of  ftudcnts  in  iheunivcifi- 
lies  of  Cambiidge  and  Dublin  are  diftinguifljed,  is  de- 
rived firm  the  word  Jize,  whidi  in  Cambridge,  ar.d 
probably  in  Dublin  likcwife,  has  a  peculiar  meaning;. 
Toy/If,  in  tlie  language  of  the  unirerfity,  is  to  get 
any  fort  of  viifluals  from  the  kitchens,  wliich  the  Uu- 
dents  may  want  in  their  own  rooms,  or  in  addition  to 
theii  commons  in  the  hall,  and  for  wliich  they  pay  the 
cooks  or  butchers  at  the  end  of  each  (juarter.  A  fize 
t  f  any  thing  is  the  fmalleft  (juantity  of  tliat  thing  which 
can  be  thus  bought :  two  Hjces,  or  a  part  of  beef,  being 
nearly  equal  to  what  a  young  perfon  will  cat  of  that 
di(h  to  his  dinner  ;  and  a  fizc  of  ale  or  beer  being  cqu.il 
to  li.ilf  an  Englilh  pint. 

The  (izars  ate  divided  into  two  tlalTcs,  viz.  fubfiza- 
tores  or  fizars,  and  fizatores  or  proper  fizars.  The 
former  of  thefe  are  fupplied  with  commons  from  the 
table  of  the  fellows  and  fcllow-commoncrs ;  and  in  for- 
mer times,  when  thefe  were  more  fcanty  than  they  arc 
now,  they  were  obliged  to  fupply  the  deficiency  by  (i- 
zing,  as  is  fometimcs  the  cafe  (till.  The  proper  fi/ars 
had  formerly  no  commons  at  all,  and  were  therefore 
obliged  to  fize  the  whole.  In  St  John's  college  thev 
have  now  fome  commons  allowed  them  for  dinner^ 
from  a  benefadlion,  but  they  arc  ftill  obliged  to  fize 
tlieir  fuppers  :  in  the  oiJicr  colleges  they  are  allowed  a 
part  cf  the  fellow-commons,  but  muft  fize  the  reft ; 
and  (rom  being  thus  obliged  to  fize  the  whole  or  p;irc 
of  their  visuals,  the  whole  order  derived  the  oame  of 

In  Oxford,  the  order  fimllar  to  that  of  fizar  is  deno- 
minated fri-i'iier,  a  name  evidently  derived  from  the  me- 
nial duties  which  they  perform.  In  both  ur.ivcrfities  thefe 
orders  were  formerly  diftinguifhcd  by  round  caps  and 
gowns  of  different  materi.ils  from  tiir'e  of  the  penfiorcrs 
or  commoners,  the  order  immediately  .above  them.  But 
about  30  years  ago  the  round  cap  was  entirely  aboli(hed 
in  both  fcminarics.  There  is  ftill,  however,  in  Oxford, 
we  believe,  a  diftinflion  in  the  gowns,  and  there  is 
alfo  a  trifling  difference  in  fome  of  the  ("mall  colleges  in 
Cambridge;  but  in  the  large  colleges  the  drefs  cf  ihc 
penfioners  and  li/.ars  is  entirely  the  lame. 

In  Oxford,  the  fervitors  are  ftill  obliged  to  wait  at 
table  on  the  fellows  ;  and  gentlemen-commoners  ;  but 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  univerfity  f'f  Cambridge,  this 
moft  degrading  and  difgraceful  cuftom  was  entirely 
abolilhed  about  to  or  iz  years  ago,  and  ofcourfeihc 
fizars  of  Cambridge  are  now  on  am;!ch  more  refpcA- 
able  tooling  than  the  fervitors  of  OAford. 

The  fizars  .ire  not  upon  tlie  foundation,  and  there- 
fore while  tl'.cy  continue  fr/ars  are  not  capable  of  be- 
ing elcifted  Ijllows ;  but  they  may  at  any  lime,  if  tlie/ 
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clioofc,  beccme  penfioners ;  and  thty  j^inernllf  fit  for 
fchobrfliips  immediately  before  tliey  t-ike  tlieir  tirll  dc- 
'Trce.  It  fuccchful,  tl'cy  are  then  on  the  t'ouiija- 
tion,  and  are  entitled  to  become  candidates  for  fellow- 
jliips  wheti  they  have  got  that  degree.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  they  continue  ("i/.ar?,  bcfides  free  commons 
they  enjoy  many  benefaiflions,  which  have  been  made 
at  diiTcrent  times,  under  the  n;imc  ofjizar's  priclor,  ex- 
h'tlitioiis,  &c.  and  the  rate  of  tuition,  the  rent  of  rooms 
and  other  things  of  that  fort  within  their  refpcitive  col- 
leges, is  lefs  than  to  the  other  orders.  But  tho'  their  edu- 
cation is  thus  obtained  at  a  lefs  expence,  they  are  not  now 
confidcred  as  a  menial  order  ;  for  fizars,  penfioner-fcho- 
lars,  and  even  foinctimes  fellow-comnioncrs,  mix  toge- 
ther  with  the  utmoll  cordiality.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  at  every  period  this  order  has  fupplied  the 
univerfity  with  its  moit  dilliiiguillicd  officers  ;  and  that 
many  of  the  moll  illuftrious  members  of  the  church, 
many  of  the  moft  diftinguilhcd  men  in  the  other  libe- 
ral profeflions,  have,  when  under-graduates,  been  fi- 
zars, when  that  order  was  on  a  lefs  refpedable  footing 
than  it  is  now. 

SIZE,  the  name  cf  an  inftrument  ufed  for  finding 
the  bignefs  of  fine  round  pearls.  It  confifts  of  thin 
pieces  or  leaves,  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad,  fattened  together  at  one  end  by  a  rivet.  In 
each  of  thefe  are  round  holes  drilled  of  ditferont  dia- 
meters. Thofe  in  the  firfl  leaf  ferve  for  meafuring 
pearls  from  half  a  grain  to  feven  grains  ;  thofe  of  the 
fecond,  for  pearls  from  eight  grains  or  two  carats  to 
five  carats,  &c.  ;  and  thofe  of  the  third,  for  pearls  from 
fix  carats  and  a  half  to  eight  carats  and  a  half. 

Size,  is  alfo  a  fort  of  paint,  varnifli,  or  glue,  ufcd 
by  painters,  &c. 

The  Ihreds  and  parings  of  leather,  parchment,  or 
vellum,  being  boiled  in  water  and  ftraiivd,  make  fi/e. 
This  fubftance  is  much  ufed  in  many  trades. — The 
manner  of  ufmg  fize  is  to  melt  fome  of  it  over  a  gentle 
Hre  ;  and  fcraping  as  much  whiting  into  it  as  will  juft 
colour  it,  let  them  be  well  incorporated  together  ;  af- 
ter which  you  may  whiten  frames,  &c.  with  it.  After 
it  dries,  melt  the  fize  again,  and  put  more  whiting, 
and  whiten  the  frames,  6cc.  feven  or  eight  times,  let- 
ting it  dry  between  each  time  :  but  before  it  is  quite 
dry,  between  each  waihing  with  fize,  you  mull  fmo<)the 
and  wet  it  over  with  a  clean  brufii-pencil  in  fair  water. 
To  make  gold-fize.     Take  gum-animi  and  afj  hal- 


litharge  of 


gold, 
all  into  a 


tum,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  minium 
and  ?.mber,  of  each  half  an  ounce  :  reduce 
very  fine  powder,  and  add  to  them  four  ounces  ot  lin- 
J>edoil,  and  eight  ounces  of  drying  oil:  digefl  them 
over  a  gentle  fire  that  does  not  flame,  fo  that  the 
mixture  may  only  fimmer,  but  not  boil ;  lell  it 
fliould  run  over  and  fet  the  houfe  on  fire,  ftir  it  con- 
rtafltly  with  a  flick  till  all  the  ingredients  are  dif- 
folved  and  incorporated,  and  do  not  leave  off  tlirring 
till  it  becomes  thick  and  ropy  ;  after  being  fufHciently 
boiled,  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  almoft  cold,  and  then 
ftrain  it  through  a  coarfe  linen  cloth,  and  keep  it  for 
ufe. — To  prepare  it  for  working,  put  whst  quantity 
you  pleafe  in  a  horfe-mufcle  flicU,  adding  as  much  oil 
of  turpentine  as  will  difiolve  it  ;  and  making  it  as  thin 
as  the  bottom  of  your  feed-lac  varnilh,  hold  it  over 
a  candle,  and  then  ftrain  it  through  a  linen  rag  into  ano- 
lli'Sr  Ibtll ;  add  to  thefe  as  much  Vermillion  as  will  make 


it  of  a  darkilli  red  :  if  it  is  too  thick  for  drawing,  you  Skatinp- 
may  thin  it  with  Ibme  oil  cf  uirpeniine.  The  chief  ufe  "-^^''~- 
of  tills  fize  is  for  laying  on  metals. 

The  bell  gold-fize  for  burnilhing  is  made  as  fillows  : 
Take  fine  bule,  what  quantity  you  plealb  ;  grind  it 
finely  on  a  piece  of  marble,  then  fcrape  into  it  a  little 
beef-fuet ;  grind  all  well  together  ;  after  which  mix  in 
a  fmall  proportion  of  parchment-fize  with  a  double  pro- 
portion of  water,  and  it  is  done. 

To  make  filver-fize.  Take  tobacco-pipe  clay  in  fine 
powder,  into  which  fcrape  fome  black-lead  and  a  little 
Genoa  Ibap,  and  grind  them  all  together  with  parch- 
ment fr/.e  as  already  dirtifled. 

SKATING,  an  exercife  on  ice,  both  gracefirl  and 
healthy.  Although  the  ancients  were  remarkable  for 
their  dexterity  in  mod  of  the  athletic  fp;  rts,  yet  fka- 
ting  fcems  to  have  been  unknown  to  them.  It  may 
therefore  be  conlidered  as  a  modern  invention  ;  and  pro- 
bably it  derived  its  origin  in  Holland,  where  it  was 
praiSlfed,  not  only  as  a  graceful  and  elegant  amufement, 
but  as  an  expeditious  mode  of  travelling  when  thelakes 
and  canals  were  frozen  up  during  winter.  In  H.>l;anel 
long  journeys  are  made  upon  fkites  with  cafe  and  expe- 
dition ;  btit  in  general  lefs  attention  is  there  paid  to 
graceful  and  el.^gant  movement,  than  to  the  exptditicn 
and  celeiity  of  v^'liat  is  called  journey Jhating.  It  is  on- 
ly in  thofe  countries  where  it  is  confulered  as  an  amnfc- 
ment,  that  its  graceful  attitudes  and  movements  can  be 
ftuJied  ;  and  there  is  no  exsicife  whatever  beiter  calcu- 
lated to  fet  off  the  human  figure  to  advantage.  Th? 
acquirement  of  niofl  exercii'es  may  he  attained  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life  ;  but  to  become  an  expert  fkater, 
it  is  neceffary  to  begin  the  pradlice  of  the  art  at  a  very 
early  age.  It  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  art  of  fka- 
ting  to  a  fyflem.  It  is  principally  by  the  imtatitn  of 
a  good  fkater  that  a  young  praclitioner  can  form  his 
own  practice.  Tlie  Englilli,  though  often  remarkable 
for  feats  of  agility  upon  (kates,  are  very  deficient  in 
gracefulnefs  ;  which  is  partly  owing  to  the  conllruc- 
lion  of  the  fkatcs.  They  are  too  much  curved  in 
the  iiirface  which  embraces  the  ice,  coiifequently  they 
involuntarily  bring  the  ufers  of  them  round  on  the  out- 
fide  upon  a  quick  and  fmall  circle  ;  whereas  I  lie  fkater, 
by  ufing  fkates  of  a  different  conllruclion,  lefs  curved, 
has  the  cornmand  of  his  flroke,  and  can  enlarge  or  di- 
minifh  the  circle  according  to  his  own  wilh  and  dcfirc. 
The  metropolis  of  Scotland  has  produced  as  many  in- 
flances  of  elegant  fkaters  as  perhaps  any  other  country 
whatever;  and  the  inllitution  of  a  Skating  Club  about 
40  years  ago,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  elegant  amufement.  We  are  indebt- 
ed for  this  article  to  a  gentleman  of  that  Clab,  who 
has  made  the  prailice  and  improvement  of  lltating  his 
particular  Jludy  ;  and  as  the  nature  of  our  work  will 
not  permit  the  infertion  oi  a  full  treatife  on  fkating, 
we  fhall  prefent  our  readers  with  a  hw  inftrucTions. 

Thofe  who  wifh  to  be  proficients  fliould  begin  at  an 
early  period  of  life  ;  and  fhould  firil  endeavour  to  throw 
off  the  fear  which  always  attends  the  commencement  of 
an  apparently  hazardous  amufement.  They  will  foon  ac- 
quire a  facility  of  moving  on  the  lafiJe  :  when  they  have 
done  this,  they  mufl  endeavour  to  acquire  the  movement 
on  the  o.iMide  of  the  fkates  ;  which  is  nothing  more  than 
throwingthcmfelvesupon  the  outeredge  cf  the  fkate,  and 
making  the  balance  of  their  body  lend  towards  that 
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fide,  vhitli  will  neccir.iri'.y  tnallc  ihem  to  form  a  ("c- 
niicirclc.  In  tliis,  much  alfiftance  may  be  derivfd  from 
])l.iciiig  a  bug  of  had-diot  in  ll'.c  pocket  next  to  the 
foot  cin|>lojcdin  ni.ikin;;  the  outliJc  (liofce,  which  will 
produce  an  artiiicuil  poile  of  the  body,  uhich  after- 
wards vill  become  ii.itural  by  praflice.  At  tlie  com- 
iiienccmcrt  of  the  outfide  llrcko,  the  knee  of  the  cm- 
]'loyed  limb  Ihuuld  be  a  little  bendcJ,  and  gradually 
brought  to  a  refldincal  polition  when  tlie  Arokeii  com- 
pleted. When  the  practitioner  becomes  eipcrtin  form- 
ing the  fcmicircle  with  both  feet,  he  is  then  to  join 
tlicm  together,  and  proceed  prngrcfllvcly  and  alternate- 
ly witli  both  feet,  whicli  will  carry  him  forw.ird  with 
u  graceful  movement.  C.ire  fliould  be  taken  to  ufe 
very  little  mufcular  exertion,  fur  the  impelling  mo- 
tion (hould  proceed  from  the  mechanical  impulfe  of 
the  body  thrown  into  fuch  a  pofitinn  as  to  regulate  the 
ftroke.  At  taking  the  outfide  ftroke,  the  boily  ought 
to  be  thrown  forward  cafily,  the  unimployed  limb  kept 
in  a  dircfl  hne  with  the  body,  and  the  face  and  eyes 
dirci.Tly  111  tiing  f..rward  :  the  unemployed  foot  ought 
to  be  riretcheJ  towjrds  the  ice,  with  th;  toes  in  a  di- 
re>!l  line  wiili  the  leg.  In  tlx  time  ol  m.iLiiig  the  curve, 
the  body  mull  bo  gr.idually,  and  almoll  imperceptibly, 
laifed,  and  the  unemployed  limb  brought  in  the  fame 
manner  tbrward  ;  fo  that,  at  (inilhing  the  curve,  the  bo- 
dy will  bend  a  fmall  degree  backward,  and  the  uncm.- 
ploycd  foot  will  be  about  two  inches  before  the  other, 
ready  to  embrace  the  ice  and  form  a  correfpondent 
curve.  The  mufcular  movement  of  the  whole  body 
muft  corrcfpond  wiih  the  movement  of  the  fkatc,  and 
fhruld  be  regulated  fi>as  to  be  almoft  im])crccptiblc  to 
the  fpciflators.  Particular  attention  Ihould  bo  paid  in 
carrying  round  the  head  and  eyes  with  a  regular  and 
imperceptible  motion  ;  for  nothing  fo  much  diminiflies 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  iliating  as  fudden  jerks  and 
exertions,  which  are  too  frequently  ufed  by  the  ge- 
nerality cf  Heaters.  The  management  of  the  arms  like- 
wife  defervcs  attention.  There  is  no  mode  of  difpofing 
of  them  n;ore  gracefully  in  (kaiing  oulfide,  tlian  folding 
the  hands  into  each  other,  cr  ufing  a  mufT. 

There  are  various  feats  of  activity  and  mar.ccuvrcs 
ufed  upon  fliates  ;  but  tliey  are  fo  variou?  that  we  can- 
i:ot  pretend  to  detail  them.  Moving  on  the  outfide  is 
the  primary  i'!-.)c>rt  t'or  a  fkater  to  attain  ;  and  when  he 
becomes  an  adept  in  th.it,  he  >vi11  e.ildy  act(uire  a  f.i- 
cility  in  executing  other  hianchrs  of  the  ait.  There 
are  few  exercifcs  but  will  alToid  him  hints  of  elegant 
and  graceful  altitudes.  For  example,  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  attitude  of  drawing  the  bow 
and  arrow  whilll  the  fltater  is  making  a  large  circle  on 
the  outfide:  t};e  m:mual  cxcrcife  and  military  falutes 
Iiave  likewife  a  pretty  eScfk  when  ufed  by  an  expert 
(katet. 

SKELETON,  in  an.itomy,  tlie  dried  bones  of  any 
animal  joined  togeiher  by  wires,  or  by  the  natural  liga- 
ment dried,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  Ihow  their  pofition 
when  the  creature  was  alive. 

Wc  have  in  the  Ph'lofophical  Tranfaelions,  an  ac- 
count of  a  human  (keleton,  all  the  bones  of  which  were 
fo  united,  as  to  make  but  cnc  articulation  from  the 
back  to  the  os  factum,  ard  downwards  a  little  way. 
On  fawin-j  fome  of  tjiem,  where  ihcy  were  unnaturally 
joined,  they  were  found  not  to  cohere  throughout  their 
whole  fubllance,  but  ocly  about  a  futh  of  ao  inch  deep 


all  round.     Tiie  figure  of  the  irank  was  crooked,  iJir 
fpinz  making  the  convex,  and  the  infide  of  tlie   verte- 
bra: i)ie  concave  part  of  the  fegmenl.     The  wh*  Ic  hid 
been  found  in  a  charntl  heufe,  and  was  of  the  fizc  of  a 
fijll  grown  perfin. 

SKIDS,  or  Skieos,  in  fea-lan?;u  ige,  are  long  com- 
pifl^ng  pieces  of  timber,  notched  below  fo  .^s  to  I't 
clofely  upon  the  wales,  extending  from  the  main-w.ilc 
to  tlie  top  of  the  fide,  and  retained  in  this  poiiiion  by 
bolts  or  I'pike  naih.  They  are  intended  for  preferving 
the  i)lanks  of  the  fide,  when  any  heavy  body  is  hoifled 
or  lowered. 

SKIE(incof).     SeeSKV. 

SKIFF,  a  fm.ill  bo.it  refcmbling  a  yawl,  ufaally  em- 
ployed for  pading  rivers. 

•SKIMMER,  BLACic.     See  Shearbill. 

SKIMMIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  j':',r.-^ni,: 
order,  belonging  to  the  tilrartJrsj  clafs  of  plarits ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  order, 
Perftn.iU-.  The  calyx  is  quadripartite  ;  llic  corolla 
coniiftb  of  four  conciivo  petals  ;  and  the  beriy  contains 
lour  feeds.     There  is  only  one  fpecici,  viz.  the  ^afi- 

SKIN,  in  anatomy,  the  general  covering  of  the  body 
of  any  animal.     See  Anatomy,  n"  74. 

Skin,  in  commerce,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  mem- 
brane dripped  off 'he  .1nim.1l  to  bo  prepared  by  the  tan- 
ner, Ikinner,  parchment  maker,  &c.  and  converted  into 
leather,  &c.     See  Tanning. 

SKINNER  (Stephen),  an  Englifh  antiquarian,  bom 
in  1622.  He  travelled,  and  (ludied  in  feveral  foreign 
univerfities  during  the  civil  wars ;  and  in  1654,  return- 
ed and  fettled  at  Lincoln,  where  he  praitifed  phyf.c 
with  fuccefi  until  tlie  year  1667,  when  lie  died  I'f  .t 
malignant  fever.  His  works  were  coUefted  in  folio  in 
1 67 1,  by  Mr  Henfhaw,  under  the  title  of  Etymdoguon 
L,in^u.r  AngUcanx,  &c. 

SKIPPER,  or  Saury,  a  fpecies  of  Esox,  which  fee. 

SKIRMISH,  in  war,  a  flight  engagement  between 
fmall  jiarties,  without  any  regular  order  ;  and  is  there- 
fore c  ifily  diftinguifhed  from  a  bjttL;  which  is  a  general 
engagement  between  two  armies  continued  for  fomc 
t^me. 

SKULL,  in  anatomy,  the  bony  cafe  in  which  the 
br.iin  is  inch'fed.      See  Anatomy,  n''  i  i.  &c. 

SKvn.-Cap.     Sec  Scutillahia. 

SKY,  the  blue  expanfe  of  air  or  ntmofphere.  For 
the  reafon  of  its  blue  colour  and  concave  figure  fee 
Optics. 

Skv,  one  of  the  grcateft  of  the  Weftem  Iflands  of 
Scotland,  fo  called  from  SLianach,  which  in  the  Erfc 
dialedl  fignifics  ivinged,  becaufe  the  two  promontories  of 
Valcrnefs  and  Troternifh,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on 
the  north-weil  and  north-eaft,  are  fuppofrd  to  rclcmblc 
wings.  The  iflard  lies  between  the  (hire  if  Rofs,  and 
the  weftern  part  of  Lewis.  According  to  the  conipiit.i- 
tion  of  Mr  Pennant,  Dr  Johnfon,  and  Ur  Campbell,  it  is 
60  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  fltme  in  width  where 
broadell  ;  according  to  others  it  is  5c^miles  in  length, 
and  in  fume  places  30  broad.  The  ifland  of  Sky  is  di- 
vided between  two  proprietors ;  the  fouthcrn  part  be- 
longs to  the  laird  of  Maclcod,  faid  to  be  hncally  de- 
fcended  from  I.eod  fon  to  the  black  prince  cf  Man  : 
the  northern  diftriift,  or  barony  of  Troternifh,  is  the 
property  of  Lord  Macdonald,  wbcfc  anceftor  was  Do 
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Sky-  nald,  king,  or  'oi  J  of  the  liles,  and  chief  of  the  r.ume- 
^""^"^  rous  clan  of  Macdoiialds,  who  are  counted  the  moft 
warlike  of  all  the  Highlanders.  Sky  is  part  of  the 
Ihire  of  Invernefs,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  diocefe 
of  the  Ifles :  on  the  fouth  it  i?  p.irted  from  the 
main  land  by  a  channel  three  leagues  in  breadth  ;  tho' 
at  the  ferry  of  Gl;nelly,  it  is  fo  narrow  that  a  man  m;iy 
be  heard  calling  for  the  boat  from  one  fide  to  the  other. 
Sky  is  well  provided  with  a  variety  of  excellent  bays 
and  liarbours. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  roughened  with  moun- 
tains, fonie  of  which  are  fo  high  as  to  be  covered  with 
fnow  on  the  top  at  midfummer  ;  in  general,  their  fides 
are  cloathed  with  heath  and  grafs,  which  afford  good 
pafturage  for  li-.ecp  and  black  cattle.  Between  the 
mountains  there  are  fome  fertile  valleys,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  towards  the  fca-coaft  is  plain  and 
arable.  The  ifland  is  well  watered  with  a  great  num. 
ber  of  rivers,  above  30  of  which  afford  fjlmon  :  and 
fome  of  them  produce  black  mufcles  in  which  pearls 
arc  bred,  particularly  the  rivers  Kilmartin  and  Ord  ; 
Martin  was  afTured  by  the  proprietor  of  the  former, 
that  a  pearl  hath  been  found  in  it  valued  at  20  1.  Ster- 
ling. Here  is  alio  a  confiderable  number  cf  iielh- 
water  lakes  well  llored  with  trout  and  eels.  The  largell 
of  thefe  lakes  takes  its  denomination  from  St  Colum- 
lia,  to  whom  is  dedicated  a  chapel  that  ftands  upon  a 
Imall  ifle  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Sky  likewife  af- 
fords feveral  cataraifls,  that  roar  down  the  rocks  with 
great  impetuofity.  That  the  illand  has  been  formerly 
covered  with  woods,  appears  from  the  large  trunks  of 
fir  and  other  trees  daily  dug  out  of  the  bogs  and  peat- 
marfhes  in  every  part  of  this  country. 
Watiftical  From  the  height  of  the  hills,  and  proximity  of  the 
Account  of  ^gj,  jjjg  gjj.  feidom  continues  Ions;  of  the  fame  tempera- 
ture  ;  fometimes  it  is  dry,  oftener  moilt,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  v.inter  and  beginning  of  fpring  cold  and  pier- 
cing ;  at  an  average,  three  days  in  twelve  throughout 
the  year  fcarcely  free  from  rain,  far  lefs  from  clouds. 
Thefe,  attrafted  by  the  hills,  fometimes  break  in  ufeful 
and  refreihing  fhowers  ;  at  other  times  fuddenly  burll- 
ing,  pour  down  their  contents  with  tremendous  noife, 
in  impetuous  torrents  that  deluge  the  plains  below,  and 
render  the  fmalleft  rivulet  impaifible  ;  which,  together 
with  the  ftormy  winds  fo  common  in  this  country  in 
the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  frequently  blaR 
the  hopes,  and  difappoint  the  expe(Sations,  of  the  huf- 
bandman.  Snow  has  been  often  known  to  lie  en  the 
ground  from  three  to  feven  weeks  ;  and  on  the  higheft 
hills,  even  in  the  middle  of  Jime,  fome  fpots  of  it  are 
to  be  feen.  To  this  various  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  uncertainty  of  weather,  tlie  fevers  and  agues,  head- 
achs,  rheumatifms,  colds,  and  dyfenteries,  which  are  the 
prevailing  diftempers,  may  be  afcribed.  That  it  is  far, 
however,  from  being  unwholefome,  is  fufficiently  evin- 
ced by  experience  ;  for  the  inhaliitants  are,  in  gene- 
ral, as  flrong  and  healthy,  and  arrive  at  as  advanced  an 
age,  as  thofe  who  live  in  milder  climates,  and  under  a 
ferener  fky.    The^out  is  fcarcely  known  in  this  ifland. 

The  foil  is  generally  black,  though  it  likewife  affords 
clay  of  different  colours  ;  fuch  as  v;hite,  red,  and  blue, 
and  in  Ibme  places  fuller's  earth.  It  is,  however,  much 
lefs  adapted  for  agriculture  than  for  paflure,  and  fel- 
dom,  unlefs  in  very  good  years,  fupplies  itlelf  withafuf- 
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ficiency  of  provlfions.  Yet,  though  the  foil  is  not  ve- 
ry fertile  or  rich,  it  might  with  proper  management  b: 
made  to  produce  more  plentiful  crops.  But  the  gene- 
rality of  the  farmers  are  fo  prejudiced  in  favour  of  old 
cuiloms,  and  indeed  fo  little  inclined  to  iiidullry,  that 
they  will  not  eafily  be  prevailed  on  to  change  them 
for  better  ;  efpecially  if  the  alieraiion  or  amendment 
propofcd  be  attended  with  expence.  Therelbre,  wiili 
refpedl  to  improveraenis  in  agriculture,  they  are  ftill 
much  in  tlic  fame  ftate  as  lliey  vcre  20  or  30  years 
ago.  rioujjhs,  on  a  new  and  improved  model,  that  in 
comparifcn  to  the  advantages  derived  from  them  might 
be  had  at  a  moderate  expence,  h.ive  lately  b-:en  intio- 
ducfd  into  feveral  diftrids  around,  where  their  good  ei- 
leifls  are  maaiiell,  in  improving  the  crops  and  diminifli- 
ing  the  labour  of  man  and  beall ;  but  the  laird  of  Raa- 
f.iy  and  one  other  gentleman  are  tlie  only  perfons  in 
I'ortree  that  h;ive  ufeJ  them.  The  citfcroim,  a  crooked 
kind  of  fpadc,  is  almoft  ilie  only  inflrument  for  labouring 
the  ground  ufed  among  the  ordinary  clal's  of  tenants. 
The  average  crops  of  corn  are  8000  bolls. 

Wien  Mr  Kno.\  vilitcd  this  illand  in  1786,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  J5.0C0:  but  fome 
gentlemen  who  refided  there  affirmed  there  were  16,000. 
It  is  divided  into  eight  parilhes,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a  fchool,  befides  three  charity-fchools  in  different 
places. 

The  minerals  found  here  arc  lead  and  iron  ore, 
which,  however,  have  never  been  wrought  to  any  ad- 
vantage. Near  the  village  of  Sartle,  the  natives  find 
black  and  white  marcafites,  and  variegated  pebbles. 
The  Applefglen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch-fallart, 
produces  beautiful  agates  of  different  llzes  and  colours  : 
ftoncs  of  a  purple  hue  are,  after  great  rains,  found  in  the 
rivulets  ;  crylf  al,  of  different  colours  and  forms,  abounds 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  ifland,  as  well  as  black  and  white 
marble,  free-ftone,  lime-flone,  and  talc  :  fmall  red  and 
white  coral  is  found  on  the  fouthern  and  weflern  coafts 
in  great  abundance.  The  fuel  confills  chiefly  of  peat 
and  turf,  which  ate  impregnated  with  iron  ore  and 
faltpetre  ;  and  coal  has  been  difcovered  in  feveral  di- 
flrias. 

The  wild  birds  of  all  forts  mod  common  in  the  coun- 
try are,  folan  geefe,  gulh,  cormorants,  cranes,  wild 
geefe,  and  wild  ducks ;  eagles,  crows,  ravens,  rooks,  cuc- 
koos, rails,  woodcocks,  moor-fowl,  partridges,  plover, 
wild  pigeons,  and  blackbirds,  owls,  hawks,  fnipes,  and 
a  variety  of  fmall  birds.  In  mild  feafons,  the  cuckoo 
and  rail  appear  in  the  latter  end  of  April ;  the  former 
difappears  always  before  the  end  of  June  ;  the  latter 
fometimes  not  till  September.  The  woodcock  comes 
in  Oftober,  and  frequently  remains  till  March.  The 
tame  forts  of  fowl  are  geefe,  ducks,  turkeys,  cocks,  pul- 
lets, and  tame  pigeons. 

The  black  cattle  are  here  expofed  to  all  the  rigours 
of  the  fevere  winter,  without  any  other  provender  than 
the  tops  of  the  heath  and  the  alga  marina  ;  fo  that  they 
appear  like  mere  fkeletons  in  die  fpring  ;  though,  as 
the  grafs  grows  up,  they  foon  become  plump  and  juicy, 
the  beef  being  fweet,  tender,  .and  finely  interlarded. — 
The  amphibious  animals  are  feals  and  otters.  Among 
the  reptiles  they  reckon  vipers,  afps,  weafels,  frogs,  toads, 
and  three  different  kinds  of  ferpents  ;  the  firfl  fpotted 
black  and  white,  and  very  poifonous  ;  the  fecond  yel- 
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^T-  low,  with  lirown  fpoti ;  and  ilie  tlilrd  of  a  brown  co- 
**'"^'*'  lour,  the  fmalleft  and  leaft  poifuno.is. 

\N'li;ilet  and  cairbitns,  or  I'linfilh,  come  in  fomttimcs 
to  the  founds  after  their  prcjr,  hut  arc  rarely  piirfued 
with  any  fiiccefs.  The  filhcs  commonly  caui;ht  on  the 
coall  arc  hcnings,  hnjj,  cod,  fcate,  haddock,  mackerel, 
lyilie,  fye,  and  dog  fi(h.  'I'hc  average  pi  ice  of  ling  at 
home  is  I..  13,  13  s.  frr  ton  ;  when  fold,  one  by  «ne,  if 
fielh,  the  price  is  from  3  d.  to  5  d.  ;  if  cured,  (rom  5  d. 
to  7d.  The  barrel  of  herrinj;'.  feldoni  fellb  under  |r^s. 
which  is  owing  to  the  jjre.it  dilHculty  of  procuring  lalt, 
even  fometimes  at  any  piice  \  and  the  fame  c.uile  pre- 
vents many  (rom  taking  more  than  are  fudicient  tor 
tiieir  own  ufe. 

Tlie  kyle  ofScalpe  teems  with  oy  fieri,  in  fiich  a  man- 
rer,  that  after  fnme  fpring-tiJcs,  20  hoife-loads  ot 
them  are  left  upon  the  fanJs.  Near  the  village  of  Bern- 
ftill,  the  beach  yields  mufcles  fufticient  to  maintain  60 
per<<nis/fr  day  ;  this  providential  fupply  helps  to  fup- 
port  m.ir.y  poor  families  in  times  of  fcarcity. 

The  people  are  itrong,  robull,  healthy,  and  prolific. 
They  generally  profefs  the  Frotcllant  religion  ;  are  ho- 
nert,  biave>  innocent)  and  holp'tible.  'I'hcy  fpeak  the 
Ijngu.ii^r,  wear  \]k  lial>ii,  and  obferve  tliv  culloms  that 
are  common  to  all  the  Hebrides.  The  meconium  in 
new-born  infants  is  purijcd  away  with  frelh  butter  :  the 
tliilJren  aie  batlied  every  morning  and  evening  in  wa- 
ter, and  grow  up  fo  ftrong,  that  a  c/iild  of  10  months 
!s  able  to  walk  alone  :  they  never  wear  flioes  or  (lock- 
ing- before  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  and  night-caps  are 
haidly  knewn;  they  keep  their  feet  always  wet  ;  they 
he  on  beds  of  ftraw  or  heath,  wliich  lalt  is  an  excellent 
re(\orative :  they  are  qnick  of  apprchenlion,  ingenious, 
and  very  much  addiiiUd  to  mu(ic  and  poetry.  They 
e.it  h.arlily  ot  tilh  ;  but  feldom  reg.ile  themfelves  with 
8e(h-meat :  their  ordinary  food  cenlills  of  butter,  clieefe, 
niilw,  potatoes,  colewort,  broch.in,  and  a  dilh  called 
o«n,  which  indeed  is  no  other  than  the  tioth  of  boiled 
ni  Ik  or  whey  raifcd  with  a  (lick  like  that  ufed  in  ma- 
king choC''>late. 

A  fort  of  co.irfe  woollen  cloth  called  r/o.z,  or  end- 
*/»/,  the  nianuf-nSure  of  their  wives,  made  into  (hort 
j.ickets  and  troufers,  is  the  common  drefs-  of  tlie  men. 
The  philibeg  is  r.irely  worn,  except  in  fummer  and  on 
Stmdays  ;  on  wliich  days, and  fome  other  occalions,  ihofe 
in  better  circumlfinces  appear  in  tartans,  n  bonnet,  and 
flioft  hofe,  and  fome  in  a  hat,  (lioit  coat,  Vai(lcout, 
and  breeches,  of  Sc'tch  or  ICnglilh  manu("ai5lure.  The 
Women  are  in  general  very  cleanly,  and  fo  CNceflively 
-<bnd  of  drels,  tint  many  maid-lcrvants  are  often  known 
to  lay  out  thc.r  whole  wages  that  way. 

Tiiire  arc  two  fairs  held  annuilly  at  Portree,  to 
'which  almoil  every  part  of  Sky  lends  cattle.  The  firit 
is  held  in  the  end  of  May,  and  the  fecond  in  the  end  of 
July.  The  fair  commonly  continues  from  Wednefday 
till  llie  Saturday  I'oUov.ing.  'I'he  commodities  whi».li 
are  fold  in  thefe  are  horlcs,  cows,  fhcep,  goats,  hides, 
butter,  cheefe,  liih,  and  wool.  The  cattle  fold  in  ihcfe 
fairs  fwim  over  to  the  main  land  through  a  mile  or  half 
a  niilcof  fca.  Thoufands  of  thefe  are  yearly  exported, 
at  from  L.  t  to  L.  3  each.  Many  of  them  are  driven  to 
£ngland,  where  they  arc  fatted  fur  the  market,  and 
<ounted  delicious  eating. 

Jn  Sky  appear  many  ruins  of  Daniflt  forts,  wat.h- 
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towers,  beacons,  temples,  and  fepnkhral  monuments. 
All  tlie  forts  arc  known  by  the  term  Dm;  fuch  as 
Dun-Skudborg,  Dan-Derig,  Dun-SkcrineU,  Dun-Di- 
vid.  Sec. 

Si^r -Colour.  To  give  this  colour  to  glafs,  fct  in  the 
furnace  a  pot  cf  pute  metal  of  Iritt  from  rochetu  or  ba- 
rilla, but  the  tochetta  fritt  docs  bed  ;  as  foon  as  the 
metal  is  well  puriricd,  take  for  a  pot  of  twenty  potJnJs 
of  metal  (ix  ounces  of  brals  calcined  by  itfelf ;  put  it  by 
degrees  at  two  or  three  times  into  the  metal,  ftirrin" 
and  mixing  it  well  every  time,  and  diligently  ikimming 
the  metal  with  a  ladle  :  at  the  end  of  two  hours  the 
whole  will  be  well  mixed,  and  a  proof  may  be  taken  ; 
if  the  colour  be  found  right,  let  the  whole  (land  24 
hours  longer  in  the  furnace,  and  it  will  then  be  fit  to 
work,  and  will  prove  of  a  moft  beautiful  Iky  colour. 

SLAB,  an  outiide  fappy  plank  or  board  fawed  off 
from  the  fides  of  a  timber-tree.  'I'he  word  is  alfo  ufcJ 
for  a  flat  piece  of  mat  hie. 

SLAii-l.ine,  in  fca-language,  a  fmall  cord  paffing  up 
behind  a  (hip's  main-fail  or  fore-fall,  and  being  reeved 
througli  a  block  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  tiic  yard, 
is  thence  iranfiniltcd  in  two  branches  to  llie  foot  of  the 
fail,  to  which  it  is  (aftened.  It  is  ufed  to  trufs  up  the 
fail  as  ncca(ii-.n  requires)  and  more  particularly  for  the 
convenience  of  tlie  pilot  or  ftecrfman,  that  they  may 
look  (orward  beneath  it  as  the  fliip  advances. 

iiLACK-WATER,  in  fea-langu^ge,  denotes  the  inter- 
val between  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  or  between 
the  lad  of  the  ebb  .\nd  the  lirft  of  tlie  flood,  during 
which  the  current  is  interrupted,  and  the  water  appa- 
rently remains  in  a  (late  of  rell. 

SL.\CKEN,  in  metallurgy,  .t  term  ufed  by  the  mi- 
ners to  exprefs  a  fpongy  and  femivitrified  fubllance, 
which  they  ufed  to  mix  with  tlie  ores  of  metals, 
to  prevent  their  fulion.  It  is  the  fcoria  cr  fcuiu 
feparatcd  from  the  furface  of  the  former  fuiions  of  me- 
tal"!. To  thi>  they  frequently  add  limeftone,  and  fome- 
times a  kind  of  coarfe  iron-ore,  in  the  running  of  tJie 
poorer  gold  ores. 

SLATE  (Sugania),  a  (lone  of  a  compaft  texture 
and  laminated  llriKlurc,  fplitting  into  fine  plates. 

Dr  Hill  diftingui(hesfour  fpecies  of  (le gania.  1.  Tlie 
whitilh  lleganium,  being  a  foft,  friable,  flaty  (lone,  of  » 
tolerably  fine  and  clofe  texture,  confiderably  heavy,  per- 
feflly  dull  and  dcllitute  of  brightncfs,  variegated  with 
a  pale  brown  or  brownilh  yellow.  This  fpecies  is  cnm- 
mon  in  many  counties  of  England,  lying  ne?r  the  fur- 
face  of  the  grannd.  It  is  generally  very  full  of  perpen- 
dicular as  well  as  horizontal  cavities,  many  of  which  arc- 
filled  up  with  a  (par  a  little  purer  and  more  cryilalliiie 
than  the  reft  ;  and  is  commonly  ufed  for  covering  hoiifc. 
2.  The  red  (leganium  is  a  very  fine  and  eleg.mt  Hate,  of 
a  fmooth  furface,  firm  and  compafl  texlnre,  confij^r- 
ably  heavy,  ar.dola  very  beautiful  pale  purple,  gllttei- 
ii'.g  all  over  with  fmall  gloffy  Ipargles :  it  is  compofed 
of  a  multitude  of  very  thin  plates  or  flakes,  laid  clofrlf 
and  evenly  over  one  another,  and  cohering  pictty  firm- 
ly :  this  ib  very  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ivi-'- 
ImJ,  and  ii  much  vulued  as  a  ftrong  and  beantiful  c'j» 
vering  (or  houies.  3.  The  common  blue  (leganium  is 
vciy  well  known  as  an  ufclul  and  valuable  flone,  of  a 
fine  fmooth  texture  and  gloliy  furface,  modirately  h^-i- 
vy,  and  of  a  p.ilc  greyilh  blue;  compoled  of  a  mnl:i- 
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tude  of  even  plates,  laid  clofe  upon  one  another,  ami 
eafily  fplitting  at  the  commiirares  of  them  :  this  is  alio 
very  common  in  the  north  pans  of  England,  and  is  ulid 
in  moil  places  for  the  covering  of  houl'ef.  There  are 
other  fpccies  of  this  tlate,  viz.  the  broNvniih  blue  friable 
fteganium,  ufually  called  Conljlaie;  the  grej-iih  black 
friable  ftsgnniuni,  commonly  called  Jl>iver  ;  and  the 
greyifii  blue  fparkling  Iteg.mium.  5.  Tiie  friable,  alu- 
minous, black  fteganium,  being  the  Irilh  flate  of  the 
ihops :  this  is  compofcd  of  a  multitude  of  thin  flakes, 
laid  very  evenly  and  regularly  over  one  another,  and 
fplits  very  regularly  at  the  commilfurcs  of  them.  It  is 
common  in  many  parts. cf  Ireland,  and  is  found  in  fome 
places  in  England  always  lying  near  the  furface  in  very 
thick  (Irata.  In  medicine  it  is  ufed  in  hsmorrhagies  of 
all  kinds  wiili  fuccefs,  and  is  taken  often  as  a  good  me- 
dicine in  fevers.  , 

The  ifland  of  Eufdale,  one  of  the  Hebrides  on  the 
well  coaft  of  Scotland,  is  entirely  compofed  of  Hate. 
The  ftratum  it  36  feet  thick.  About  two  millions  and 
a  half,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  ihillings  per  thoufand,  are 
fold  annually  to  England,  Canada,  the  Welt  Indies, 
and  Norway. 

SLAVE.     See  Slavery. 

SLAVERY  is  a  word,  of  which,  though  generally 
underftood,  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  proper  definition. 
An  excellent  moral  writer  has  defined  it  to  be  "  an  ob- 
li'j-ation  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  mailer,  without 
the  contrai5l  or  confent  of  the  fervant."  But  may  not  he 
be  properly  called  a  {lave  who  hasgiven  up  his  freedom  to 
difcharge  a  debt  which  he  could  not  otherwife  pay,  or 
■who  has  thrown  it  away  at  a  game  of  hazard  ?  In  ma- 
ny nations,  debts  have  been  legally  difcharged  in  this 
manner  ;  and  in  fome  fiivage  tribes,  fuch  is  the  univerfal 
ardour  for  gaming,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
man,  after  having  loft  at  play  all  his  other  property,  to 
flake,  on  a  fingle  throw  of  dice,  himfelf,  his  wife,  and 
his  children  (a).  That  perfons  who  have  thus  loll  their 
liberty  are  flaves,  will  hardly  be  denied  ;  and  furely 
the  infatuated  gameller  is  a  flave  by  his  own  contract. 
The  debtor,  too,  if  he  was  aware  of  the  law,  and  con- 
trafted  debts  larger  than  he  could  reafonably  exped  to 
be  able  to  pay,  mayjullly  be  confidered  as  having  come 
iinder  an  obligation  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  a  malter 
ivitb  his  own  cmfent  ;  for  every  man  is  anfwerable  for  all 
tlie  known  confequences  of  his  voluntary  aiftions. 

This  definition  of  flavery  feems  to  be  defeflive  as  well 
as  inaccurate.  A  man  may  be  under  an  obligation  to 
labour  through  life  for  the  benefit  of  a  mafter,  and  yet 
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that  mafter  have  no  right  to  difpofe  of  him  by  fale,  or  Slavfrf. 
in  any  other  way  to  make  him  the  property  of  a  third  ^•»'">'~^ 
perlon  ;  but  the  word  yAiv.-,  as  ufed  among  us,  always 
denotes  a  perfon  who  may  be  bought  and  fold  like  a 
beall  in  the  market  (u).  In  its  original  fenl'e,  indeed, 
it  v.as  of  the  fame  import  with  «&//.-,  iUuJlnous ;  but 
vaft  numbers  of  the  people  among  whom  it  had  that 
fignification  being,  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire 
fold  by  their  countrymen  to  the  Venetians,  and  by  them 
difperfed  over  all  Europe,  the  viord.  Jla'ji  came  to  de- 
note a  perfon  in  the  lowell  llate  of  fervituje,  who  was 
confidered  as  the  abfolute  property  of  his  mailer.  See 
Philology,  n'^  220.  t 

As  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  all  men  Inequ»liHc». 
have,  by  tl'.e  law  of  nature,  an  equal  right  to  life,  liber-  t'f  ""k'n- 
ty,  and  the  produce  of  their  own  labour  (fee  Right,  "^^ 
n'^'  5.),  it  is  not  cafy  to  conceive  what  can  have  firll 
led  one  part  of  them  to  imigine  that  they  had  a  right 
to  enflave  another.  Inequalities  of  rank  are  indeed  in- 
evitable  in  civil  fociety  ;  and  from  them  refults  that  fer- 
vitude  which  is  lounJed  in  contract,  and  is  of  tempo- 
rary duration.  (See  Moral  PHiLOsopHr,  n"  141.)  He 
who  has  much  property  h  is  many  things  to  attend  to, 
and  mull  be  dilpoi'ed  to  hire  perfons  tu  aflill  and  ferve 
him  ;  while  thole  who  have  little  or  no  property  muft 
be  equally  willing  to  be  hired  for  that  purpofe.  And 
if  the  mafter  be  kind,  and  the  fervant  faithful,  they  will 
both  be  happier  in  this  cimnedion  than  they  could  have 
been  out  of  it.  But  from  a  llate  of  fervitude,  where  the 
{lave  is  at  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  his  mafter  in  all  things, 
and  may  be  transferred  without  his  own  confent  from 
one  proprietor  to  another,  like  an  ox  or  an  afs,  happi- 
nefs  muft  be  for  ever  banilhed.  How  then  cause  a  traf- 
fic fo  unnatural  and  unjull  as  that  of  Haves  to  be  origi- 
nally introduced  into  the  world  ? 

The  common  anfwer  to  this  queftion  is,  that  it  took 
its  rife  among  favages,  who,  in  their  frequent  wars  with 
each  other,  either  m-itfacred  their  captives  in  cold  blood, 
or  condemned  them  to  perpetual  {lavery.  In  fupportof 
this  opinion  we  have  heard  it  obferved,  that  the  Latin 
word  fa-'jus,  which  fignifies  not  a  hired  fervant,  but  a 
Jl.ive,  is  derived  tromytTuarc,  "to  preferve;"  and  that  fuch 
men  were  calledyi-rii/,  becaufe  they  were  captives,  whole 
lives  were  prefervedon  the  condition  of  their  becoming 
the  properly  of  the  vidor.  , 

That  flavery  had  its  origin  from  war,  we  think  ex-  Origin  of 
tremely  probable  (c),  nor  are  we  inclined  to  controvert  flavery. 
this  etymology  of  the  •word,  fervtts  ;  but  the  tratHc  in 
men  prevailed  almoft  unive.lally  long  before  the  Latin 

lan- 


(a)  Aleam  (quod  mirere)  fobrii  inter  feria  exercent,  tantalucrandi  perdendive  temeritate,ut  cum  omnia  de- 
fecerunt,  extremo  ac  noviflimo  jaflu  de  libertate  et  corpore  contendant.  Viftus  voluntariam  fervitutem  adit  ; 
quamvit  junior^  quamvis  roburtior,  alligari  feac  venire  patitur. — Tacitus  tie  Mor.  Gertn. 

The  favages  of  North  America  are  equally  addiifted  to  gaming  with  the  ancient  Germans,  and  the  negroes 
on  tl.e  Slave  Coaft  of  Guinea  perhaps  ftill  more. 

(b)  The  Roman  orator's  definition  oijlavery,  Parad.  V.  is  as  accurate  as  any  that  we  have  feen.  "  Servitus 
eft  obedicntia  frafti  animi  et  abje>5ti  et  arbitrio  carentis  fuo  ;"  whether  the  unhappy  perfon  fell  into  that  ftate 
■with  or  without  his  own  contrafl  or  confent. 

(c)  In  the  article  Society,  the  reader  will  find  another  account  of  the  origin  of  flavery,  which  we  think  like- 
■wife  prob  ible,  though  we  have  not  transferred  it  to  this  place  ;  as  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  wrong  to  give 
tpone  writer  what  we  know  to  belong  to  another.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  obferve  here,  that  betweeff, 
ike  two  articles  there  is  no  contradiilion,  as  baibarous  wars  were  certainly  one  fource  of  flavery. 
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linguagsor  Roman  name  was  heaiJ  of;  and  there  is 
no  good  eviJcnce*  thjt  it  beg^n  among  favages.  The 
word  -i3y,  in  the  Old  TelUmcnt,  which  in  our  verfion 
ii  rendered  yi'T'"'/,  lignifics  hterally  zjlave,  citlier  born 
in  the  family  or  bouj^hl  wiih  money,  in  contrad:lUnc- 
tion  to  n»;rrt  which  denotes  a  liired  fervant :  and  as  Noah 
makes  ufe  of  the  word  137  in  the  curie  whicli  he  dc- 
uounces  upon  Ham  and  Canaan  immediately  alter  the 
deluge,  it  would  appear  that  flavery  had  its  origin  be- 
fore iJiat  event,  it  fi),  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  it  began  amonj  lhf(z  violent  psrfiini  whom  our 
tranllAtori  hive  called  ^i inlt  *,  though  th-j  original 
word  ::'''2J  literally  figmrics  ajfauhcri  if  oihtri.  Thofe 
wretches  feem  firlt  to  have  feixcd  upi>n  women,  wliom 
they  forcibly  corapcllcd  to  niiniilcr  to  their  pleafures  ; 
and  from  this  kind  of  violence  the  progrefi  was  natural 
to  that  by  which  tliey  enllaved  their  weaker  breiJiren 
among  the  men,  obliging  them  to  labour  tor  tlicir  bene- 
fit, withou-  allowing  them  fee  or  reward. 

After  the  delu^^  the  Hril  dealer  in  Haves  fcems 
to  have  been  Niinrod.  "  He  began,"  we  are  told, 
"  to  be  a  mighty  one  i.i  the  earth,  and  wii  a  mighiy 
hunter  before  the  Ltrd."  He  could  not,  however,  be 
the  firll  hunrcr  of  wild  hearts  ;  tor  that  fpcciej  of  hunt- 
ing mud  have  been  practifed  from  the  beginning  ;  nor 
is  it  probable  that  his  dexterity  in  tiie  chaic,  whicli 
was  then  tlic  univerfal  employment,  could  have  bcenfo 
lar  fuperior  to  that  of  all  his  ci>ntcmp>  rarie>,  as  to  en- 
title him  to  the  appellation  <f  the  "  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord."  Hence  moll  commentators  have 
concluded,  that  he  Was  a  hunter  of  men  -,  un  opinion 
which  they  think  receives  fomr  countenance  from  the 
import  of  his  name,  tlie  word  NimroJ  fignifying  a  re- 
btl.  Whatever  be  in  this,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
tliat  he  became  a  mighty  one  by  violence  ;  fir  being 
the  fixth  fon  of  his  father,  and  apparently  much  young- 
er than  the  other  five,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  inheri- 
tince  exceeded  theirs  either  in  extent  or  in  population. 
He  enlarged  if,  however,  by  conqneft  ;  for  it  appears 
from  Scripture,  that  he  invaded  the  territories  of  Alhur 
the  fon  of  Shcm,  who  had  fettled  in  Shinar  ;  and  obli- 
ging him  to  remove  into  AiFyria,  he  feized  upon  Ba- 
bylon, and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  firft  kingdom  in 
the  world.  As  he  had  great  projetfts  in  view,  it  feems 
to  be  in  a  high  degree  probable  that  he  made  bond 
f.rvants  of  the  captives  whom  he  took  in  his  war;,  and 
employed  them  in  building  or  repairing  the  metropolis 
of  his  kingdom  ;  and  hence  we  think  is  to  be  dated  the 
origin  of  poftdeluvian  llavcry. 

iliai  it  began  thus  early  can  hardly  be  queftioned  ; 
htdjTJ  of  f.-r  we  k;.ow  that  it  prevailed  univcrfally  in  the  age  of 
^ih^un.  Abraham,  who  was  bom  within  feventy  years  after  the 
death  of  Ninirnd.  That  patriarch  had  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  fervants  or  Haves,  born  in  his  own  houfe, 
and  trained  to  arms,  with  whom  lie  purfued  and  con- 
quered the  foui  kings  who  had  taken  captive  his  bro- 
'  Gen.  ii».  ther's  fon  i  .     And   it  appears  from   the  converiaiion 
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which  took  place  between  him  and  the  king  of  SoJom  SU^trj. 
atter  the  battle,  that  buth  believed  the  conqueror  had  ^■^"^'"^ 
a  right  to  conlider  his  prifoners  as  part  of  his  fpoil. 
"  Give  me  (fivs  the  kin^)  the  /•(•-/«»,,  and  take  tl.e 
gooJj  to  thylelt  "  It  it  indocd  evident  from  r.umbct- 
lefs  paifagcs  of  Scripture,  that  the  domcaic,  whom  out 
tranllators  call  yrrvjn// were  in  tho;c  days  u.iivcrl.ili . 
conhdcred  as  the  inoli  valuable  part  o(  their  tna(t-r' 
property,  and  clalied  wth  his  flocks  and  herds.  Thu . 
when  the  facrcd  hillorian  defcribcj  the  wealth  of  Abra- 
ham, he  fays,  that  "he  had  Ihecp  and  oxen,  and  he-alh-, 
and  mcn-fervaiit>,  and  maid-fcrvants,  and  Ihc-alie.,  and 
camels."  And  when  Abinielcch  wilhcd  to  makefomc 
rcpafation  to  the  patriarch  fur  the  unintended  ii.juiy 
that  heh.id  done  him,  "  he  took  iheep  and  oxen,  anil 
mcn-fcrvants,  and  womcn-iervants,  and  gave  them  untu 
Abraham,  and  reftored  to  him  Sarah  his  wife."  The 
riches  and  power  of  Ifaac  and  Jacob  arc  cftiniatcd  in 
the  very  fame  manner.  Of  tl:e  former  it  is  faid,  that 
"  the  man  waxed  great,  and  went  forward  and  grew, 
until  he  became  very  great :  for  \\e  had  polfclhon  of 
flocks,  and  po/lcllion  of  htrds,  and  great  llore  of  fer- 
vants, msri  of  Haves  ;  and  the  Philiilines  envied  him." 
The  latter,  we  arc  told,  "  increafcd  exceedingly,  and 
had  much  cattle,  and  niaid-lcrvants,  and  mcn.lcrvants, 
and  camels,  and  aliesl."  |  Cm.  xii. 

That  the  pra^'iice  ot  buying  and  felling  fervants  thus  '*.•  "•  '^• 
early  begun  among  the  patriarchs  defccnded  to  then  ""'  "' 
poltcrily,  is  known    to  every   attentive  reader  of  the^'^OT^l-. 
Bible.     It  wasexprefsly  auihorifed  by  the  JewiHi  law,         .j'^ 
in  which  are  many  directions  how  fuch  fervants  werf  to  Anthorifei 
be  treated.     They  were  to   be  bouglit  only  of  the  hea-  ^"T  '*'«  ^**' 
then  ;  for  if  an  llraelite  grew  poor  and  fold  himtelf  ti-  f'^'^'"'- 
tlier  to  difcharge  a  debt,  or  to  procure  the  means  of 
Aibfiftence,  he  was  to  be  tre.itcd  not  as  a  Have  -^z';,  but 
as  a  hired  fervant  Tj,;',  and  reilored  to  freedom  at  the 
year  of  Jubilee.       "  Both  thy  bond-men  %ni  tliy  bond- 
maids (lays  Mofes)  Ihall  be  of  the   heathen  that  are 
round  about  you  :  of  them  Hiall  re  buy  bond-men  and 
bond  maids.     And  ye  Ihall  t  '.ke'tliem  as  an  inheritance 
for  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit  tliem  for  a  pof. 
felfion  ;  they  (hall  be  your  bond-men  lor  ever  |;."      L'n-  I  '''v-  xxv, 
limited  as  the  power  thus  given  to  the  Hebrews  over  ■"•  ^'' *•♦■ 
their   bondfervanis    of  heathen  extraction   appears  to  ■**' 
have  been,  they  were  Hriaiy  prohibit'.d  from  acquiring 
fuch  property  by  any  other  means  than  fair  puichaie  : 
"  he  ihxljhaltth  a  man  and  felleth   him,"  faid  their 
great  lawgiver,  «'  /liall  furely  be  put  to  death  §."  5  Lev.xxl. 

Whilll  Havery,  in  a  mild  form,  was  permifeJ  among  16. 
the  i>eople  ot  God,  a  much  woric  k  nd  of  it  prevailed         * 
among  the  heatlien  nations  of  antiquitv.     With  other  ^P'''*'^ 
abominable  culloms,  tlie  traffic  in  men  quickly  fpread  ^"("i^ 
from  Chaldea  into   Egyp,-,  /Vrabia,  and  over   dll  the  wilr"! 
eaft,  and  by   degrees  found  its   way  into  eveiy  known 
rej;icn  under  heaven  (d). 

Of    this  hateful  commerce  wc  (h  ill  not   attempt  to 

trace  the  progrds  thro'  every  age  and  country,  but  ihall 

3   '-'   *  coiuent 


(d)  If  rretfit  he  duet  •  a  late  account  of  China,  the  people  of  that  vafl  empire  have  never  made  merchandife 
of  men  or  women  The  eiccption  however,  is  fo  fingular,  that  we  Hiould  be  glad  to  fee  it  better  authenticated  • 
for  it  is  apparent  f'rom  works  of  the  mod  undoubted  credit,  that  over  all  the  other  eaftern  countries  with  which 
^e  are  acqiiainted  flavery  has  prevailed  from  -ime  immemorial,  and  that  feme  of  the  Indian  nations  make  lcn£ 
journ;y»  inio  Africa  fcr  the  lolepurpoic  of  buyin^j  Haves. 
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Slivery.    tent  ourklves  with  taking  a  tranfient  view  of  it  among 
^'*'^*"'~'  the  Greeks  and  Romans, and  a  few  other  nations, in  whole 

9         cuiloms  and  manners  our  readers  mull  be  intereftcd. 
SUverya-        One  Can  h aril y  read  a  book  of  the  Iliad  or  Odylfey, 
mongthc     ^vithout  perceiving  that, in  the  age  of  Homer,all  prifon- 
<^"«'"'"^'^  CIS  of  war  were  liable  to  be  tieatedas  flavet,  and  compcll- 
ed,  without  regard  to  their  rank,  fex,  or  years,  to  labour 
for  their  madcrs  in  offices  of  the  vileft  drudgery.       So 
BuiTcrfally  was  this  cruel  treatment  of  captives  admitted 
to  be  the  right  of  the   vidor,  that   the   poet  introduces 
Heftor,  in  the  very  i^  of  taking  a  tender   and  peihaps 
laft  farewell  of  his  wife,  when  it  was  furely  his  bufinefs 
to  afford  her  every  confolation  in  his  power,  telling  her, 
1  as  a  thing  of  couif;  which  could  not  be  concealed,  diat, 

on  theconquell  of  Troy,  Ihe  would  be  compelled 
To  bear  the  vigor's  hard  commands,  or  bring 
The  weight  of  water  from  Hyperia's  fpring  (  e). 

Po/>e. 
Atthit  early  period,  the  Phoenicians,  and  probably  the 
Greeks  ihemfelves,  had  fuch  an  eflablilhed  commerce  in 
(laves,  that,  not  fatisfiod  with  reducing  to  bondage  their 
prifoners  of  war,  they  fcrupled  UDt  to  kidii.ip  in  cold 
blood  perfons  who  had  never  kindled  their  refentment, 
in  order  to  fupply  their  foreign  markets.  In  the  14th 
book  of  the  OJyilcy,  Ulylles  reprefents  himfelf  as  ha- 
ving narrowly  efcnped  a  fnareof  this  kind  laid  f<  r  hint 
by  afalfe  Phcenician,  who  had  doomed  tl>e  hero  to  Li- 
byan {lavery  ;  and  as  the  whole  narrative,  in  which  this 
circumllance  is  told,  is  an  artfiil  ficliorv,  intended  to 
have  the  appearance  of  truth  to  an  Ith.ican  penfant,  the 
pradlice  of  kin  'napping  (laves  could  not  then  have  ap- 
peared incredible  to  any  inhabitant  of  tliat  ifland. 

Such  were  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic 
aoe  ;  nor  were  they  much  improved  in  this  reipe^ft  at 
periods  of  greater  refinement.  Piiilip  of  Micedon  hi- 
ving conquered  the  Thebans,  n-^tonly  fold  his  captives, 
but  even  took  money  for  premitting  the  dead  to  be  bu- 
ried *  ;  and  Alexander,  who  had  more  generollty  th.tn 
Pliillp,  afterwards  razed  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  fold 
t!ie  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  for  llavesf. 
^  Juiim  et  I'his  cruel  treatment  of  a  brave  people  may  indeed  be 
/iirian.  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded,  in  the  firfl  inltance,  Irom 
the  avarice  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  in  tiie  fecond,  from  the 
momentary  refentmeiit  of  a  m.iu  who  was  fa  vageand  gene- 
rous by  turns,  and  v.  ho  had  no  command  of  liis  paliions. 
We  ihall  not  pofuively  alhgn  it  to  other  caufes ;  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  Spartans  behaved  to  their 
(laves,  there  is  little  reafon  to  imagine  that  had  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Thebans  the  lame  provocation  with  A- 
lexander,  tl.ey  would  have  treated  their  captives  with 
wreater  lenity.  "  At  Sparta  Cfays  a  humane  and  ele- 
gant writer)  Haves  were  treated  with  a  degree  ol  ri- 
gour that  is  hardly  conceivable  ;  although  to  them,  as 
their  hufhandmen  and  artificers,  their  proud  and  idle 
matters  were  indebted  for  all  the  neceifarie?  of  life.  The 
Lacedemonian  youth,  trained  up  in  the  praiftice  of  de- 
ceiving and  butchering  tliofe  poor  men,  were  from  time 
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to  time  let  loofe  upon  them  in  order  to  fliow  their  pro-  Sl.wcrr. 
ficiency  in  ftratagem  and  mailacre.  And  once,  without  '•"•"■"^^^^ 
any  provocation,  and  merely  for  their  own  amufcment, 
we  are  told  that  they  murdered  three  thoufand  in  one 
night,  not  only  with  the  connivance  of  law,  but  by  its  a- 
vowed  permifllon.  Such.,  in  promoting  the  hiippinefs 
of  one  part  of  fociety  and  the  virtue  of  another,  aie  the 
eifefls  of  Oaveiy." 

It  has  been  faid,  that  in  Athens  and   Rome  (laves 
were  tetter  treated  than  in  Sparta  :  but  in  the  former 
city  their  treatment  cannot  h.ive  been  good,  nor  their 
lives  comfortable,  where  the    Athenians  rclilhed  that 
tragedy  of  Euripides  in  vi'hich   Hecuba,    the  wife  of 
Priam,  is  introduced  as  lamenting  that  ihe  was  chained        j^ 
like  a  dog  at  Agamemnon's  gate  !     Of  the  ellimation  Romans, 
in  which  flaves  were  held  in  Rome,  we  may  form  a  to- 
kr.able  notion  from  the  well  known  faft,  that  one  of 
thofe  unhappy  beings  was  often  chained  at  the  gate  of 
a  great  man's  houle,  to  give  admittance  to  tiie  guefts 
invited  to  a  feall*.   In  the  early  periods  of  the  common-  •  Knmet's 
wealth  it  was  cuflomary,  in  certain  facred   (hews  exhi-  Skttchts. 
bited  on  folenin  occaiions,  to  drag  through  the  circus 
a  Have,  who  had  been  fcourged  to  death  holding  in  his 
hand  a  fork  in  the  form  of  a  gibbet  f.     But  we  need  .  pj^efo  j, 
not  multiply  proofs  of  the  cruelty  of  the   Romans  to  jjiy.  lib.  i. 
their  flaves.     If  the  inhuman  combats  of  the  gladiators  cap.  26. 
(fee  Gl.^diators)  admit  of   any  apology  on  account 
of  the  martial  fpirit  with  which  they  were  thought  to 
infpire    the  fpeflatois,    the  conduft    of  Vedius  PoUio 
muff  have  proceeded  from  the  molt  wanton  and  brutal 
cruelty.     This  man,  who  flourilhcd  not  in   the  earlieft 
periods   of  the  republic,  when    the  Romans  were  little 
better  than  a  f ivage  banditti,  but  in  the  polillied  age 
of  Augullus,  iicquently  tlirew  fuch  llavcs  as  gave  him 
the  ilightefl  offence  into  his  filh-ponds  to  f  uten  his  1am- 
pieys;  and  yet  he  was  fuffv.red  to  die  in  peace !     The 
emperor,  indeed,  upon  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
cruelty,  ordered  his  l.miprcys  to   be  delfroyed,  and  his 
ponds  to  be  iilled  up  ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  that  any 
other  punilhment  was  inHiiSled  on    the    favage  mafter. 
Till  the  reign  of  the  fame  emperor  the  depolitions  of 
flaves  were  nevar  admitted  In  the  courts  of  judicature  ; 
and  then  they  were  received  only  when  perfons  were  ac- 
cufed  of  trealonable  praiStices. 

The  origin  of  ilavery  in  Rome  was  the  fame  as  in  oricinoE 
every  other  country.  ■  Prifoners  of  war  were  of  courfe  Roman 
reduced  to  that  Ihite,  as  if  they  had  been  criminals.  The  lUvery. 
diifiator  Cainillus,  one  of  the  moll  accomjililhcd  gene- 
rals of  the  republic,  fold  his  Hctrurian  captives  to  pay 
the  Roman  ladies  for  the  jewels  which  they  had  pre- 
fcnted  to  Apollo.  F.-.bius,  whofe  c.r.tious  conduit  fa- 
vcd  his-  country  when  Hannibal  was  virtorious  in  Italy, 
having  fubdued  Tarentum,  reduced  30,000  of  the  citi- 
zens to  flavery,  and  fold  them  to  the  highell  bidder.  Co- 
riolanus,  when  driven  from  Rome,  and  lighting  for  the 
VoHci,  fcrupled  not  to  make  flaves  of  his  own  country- 
men ;  and  Julius  Cscfar,  among  whofe  faults  wanton 

cruelty 


(r.)  In  thofe  early  times  drawing  water  was  the  office  of  the  meaneil  flaves.  This  appears  from  Jolhua's  curfc- 
Bpon  the  Gibeniii'.es  who  had  deceived  him. — "  Now  therefore  ye  are  curled,  and  there  fhall  none  of  you  be  freed. 
from  being  bond-men,  and  hewers  of  wood,  and  dra\»ers  of  water,  for  the  houfi;  of  my  God."  To  this  (late  of 
bondage  Homer  makes  Hedor  fay,  that  Andrpnaache  would  nr.^<iri!j/  be  brought  upon  the  dcflruaicu  of  Tro--  • 
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Shrtry.  crucUv  has  never  been  reckoned,  fold  at  one  time  tifty- 
'"""^'''"^  ilirec  ihoul'and  captives  for  flavcs.  Nor  did  iJie  Haves 
in  Rome  conlirt  only  of  foreigners  taken  in  war.  By 
one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelre  tables,  crtditors  were  cm- 
powered  to  fcize  their  inlolvcnt  debtors,  and  keep  tliiin 
in  their  houfes  till,  by  their  fervicesor  labair,  they  had 
difchaiged  the  fum  they  owed  :  and  in  the  bc;.;inning 
of  the  commonwealth  they  were  authorilcd  to  fell  fucli 
debtor>,  and  even  to  put  them  to  death  ( r).  The  chil- 
dren of  tlaves  were  the  pr^erty  not  of  the  common- 
wealth, or  of  their  own  parents,  but  of  llieir  mailers  ; 
and  thus  was  llavcry  perpetuated  in  the  families 
of  fuch  unhappy  men  as  IcU  into  that  ftate,  whether 
through  the  chance  of  war  or  the  cruelty  of  a  fordid  cre- 
ditor (c).  The  confcquence  was,  that  the  number  oi 
flives  belonginjj  to  the  rich  Patricians  was  almoll  incre- 
dible. Caius  Cxcilius  Kidorus,  who  died  about  fcven 
years  before  the  Chrillian  era,  lelt  to  his  heirs  4116 
flaves  ;  and  if  any  one  of  thofc  wretched  creatures  made 
an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  regain  his  liberty,  or  was 
even  fufpectcd  of  fuch  a  delign,  he  was  marked  on  the 
forehead  with  a  red  hot  iron  (11).  In  Sicily,  during 
the  moft  riourifliing  periods  of  the  commonwe-aith,  it 
fcems  to  iiave  been  cullomary  for  mailers  to  mark  tlicir 
llavcs  in  this  manner;  at  Ic.ift  wc  know  tlut  fuch  was 
tlie  pri>»f>ice  of  Damophilus,  who,  not  fatislicd  with  this 
fecurity,  flint  up  his  llavcs  every  night  in  clofe  prifons, 
and  led  ditni  out  like  bc.irts  in  the  m.Tning  to  their 
daily  labour  in  the  field.  Hence  arofe  the  icivilc  war 
in   Sicily. 

Though  many  laws  were  cna<^ed  by  Augnflus  and 
other  patriotic  emperors  to  diminilh  the  power  of  cre- 
ditors over  their  inlolvcnt  debtors  ;  though  the  influence 
of  the  rrlld  ipirit  of  Chrillianity  tended  much  to  meli- 
orate ihe  condiiion  ol  tlavi-s,  cvch  under  Pagan  maflcrs, 
and  thoiigii  tLc  emperor  iVdriau  made  it  capiiAl  to  kill 
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a  flare  without  a  jJll  reafon ;  yet  tli!*  infamcui  com-  Shtcrr 
merce  prevailed  univcifally  in  the  entpire  for  many  ages  ^^'^'"^ 
alter  the  converlion  of  Conliautinc  ;>  the  religion  of 
Chrid.  It  was  not  iudeed  completely  abolilljed  even  in 
tlie  reign  of  Jullinian  ;  and  in  many  countries  v/hich  had 
once  been  provinces  of  the  empire  it  coniiuueU  long 
alter  liie  empire  ilfelf  had  lallen  to  pieces. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  among  the  ancient 
Germans  it  was  net  unccnim'  n  for  an  ardent  gameller 
to  lofe  his  pcifonal  liberty  by  a  throw  of  the  dice.  This 
was  indeed  a  llri.ng  proof  of  lavaije  manners  ;  but  the 
gcncril  condition  cfllaves  .imong  iholc  lavages  fcems  to 
have  been  much  belter  than  among  tlie  [wlilhcd  (Jrtekk 
and  Konians.  In  Germany  the  llaves  were  generally 
attached  to  the  foil,  and  only  empU>)cd  in  tending  cat- 
tle, and  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  agriculture;  lor 
the  menial  ollices  of  every  great  man's  hciife  were  per- 
formed by  his  wife  and  children.  Such  Haves  were  feU 
dom  beaten,  or  chained,  or  imprifoned.  Sometimes  in- 
deed they  were  killed  by  their  mailers  in  a  fit  of  Hid- 
den pillion  ;  but  none  were  conl'idered  as  materials  of 
commerce,  except  thofc  who  had  originally  been  free- 
men, and  loll  their  freedom  by  play.  Thcfe,  indeed, 
the  fuccelsful  gameller  was  very  rcidy  to  fell,  botli  b;:- 
caufe  he  felt  them  an  ufclefs  burden,  and  became  theli 
prelence  continually  put  him  in  mind  of  lliat  ftatc  to 
whlcli  a  throw  of  tlie  dice  niigut  one  day  reduce  him- 
felf. 

5uch  is  the  account  which  Tacitus  gives  I  of  flavery 
among  the  ancient  Germans.  Tlie  .Anglo-Saxons,  how- 
ever, after  they  were  lettled  in  Britain  fcem  not  to 
have  carried  on  tliat  traffic  fo  honourably.  By  a  (latute 
of  .-Alfred  the  Great  f;  the  purchafe  of  a  rrMn,  a  /or/"-, 
or  an  c.v,  without  a  voucher  to  warrant  the  fale,  was 
llrielly  forbidden.  That  1-iw  was,  doubilefs,  enabled 
to  prevent  the  jhalin^  of  m<-«   and  cattle  ;  but  it  Ihows 
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(r)  .After  a  certain  number  of  citations,  the  l.iw  granted  to  the  debtor  thirty  days  of  grace  to  raiie  the  fum 
for  which  he  was  acccuntable.  The  words  of  the  law  are  :  "  M.tis  confedi,  rebufque  jure  judicati.s  trig^nti  dies 
'y\'X\  fiinto.  Pi. ft  dtin  manum  endojacito. — ^Vincito  aut  ncrvo,  aut  compedibus."  ••  When  the  debt  is  confellcd, 
ard  the  trial  palled,  let  there  be  thirty  days  of  forbearance :  afterwards  lay  hands  on  iiiin  ;  bind  him  either  wil.H 
a  cr>rd  or  fetters."  /Xfter  ihe  thirty  days  were  expired;  if  the  dtb:or  Jiad  unt  difchargcd  the  debr,  he  was  led 
t'l  the  prjtor,  who  delivered  him  ON-er  to  the  mercy  of  his  creditors  ;  thefe  bound  him  and  kept  him  in  chains 
1  r  the  fpace  of  lixty  days.  Afterwards,  for  tlirec  market-days  fuccelHvely,  the  debtor  was  brtught  to  the  in- 
bun?l  of  the  przt  r  ;  then  a  public  crier  proclaiiiicj  in  the  forum  the  debt  fur  which  the  jirifoner  was  detained. 
It  rften  h.i]  pened,  that  rich  perfons  redeemed  tlic  prilbncr  by  paying  his  debts  ;  but  if  nobody  appeared  in  be. 
h.ilf  of  the  debtor  after  the  third  market-day,  tht  creditor  had  a  ri;4ht  to  inflicl  the  puniihments  appointed  by  ihe 
law.  "  Tertiis  nundinis  capite  pornas  dato  aut  trans  Tibcrim  percgre  venumduito  •,"  that  is,  "  Let  him  on  the 
third  market-day  be  punilhed  with  death,  or  fold  beyond  the  Tiber  as  a  tlave."  If  there  were  fcveral  creditors,, 
they  were  allowed,  in  confeijuence  ol  this  fevcrc  law,  to  divide  the  body  of  the  prifoncr  into  feveial  parts,  auul 
fhare  it  among  them  in  proportion  to  the  fum  wjiich  they  demanded. 

(o)  This  i»  evident  from  the  ftoiy  of  Appius  and  Virginia.     See  Rome,  n°  1 13. 

(m)  How  capricioully  and  imjalUy  this  infamous  mark  was  iiiiprerted,  we  learn  from  the  uc.ry  01  Koiio.  TJ'is 
roan  being  profcribed,  and  a  reward  offered  fur  his  head  by  the  triumvirs  Oelavianus,  Antony,  and  Lepiiln'i, 
concealed  hinifelf  from  the  fury  of  the  tyrants  in  the  bell  way  that  he  could.  A  ilave  whom  he  had  ni.irked  with 
the  hot  iron  having  found  n\it  the  place  of  his  retreat,  conducted  him  to  a  cave,  and  there  fuppcrtcd  liira  ti.7 
fome  time  with  wh.tt  he  c.iraed  by  his  daily  labour.  At  lengili  a  company  of  foldiers  coming  that  way,  and 
approaching  the  cave,  the  faithful  fl  ive,  alarmed  at  the  dancer  his  mailer  was  in,  followed  them  elofe,  and  falU 
mg  uprna  poor  pe.ifant,  killed  him  in  their  prefeiicc,  and  cut  off  his  head,  crying  out,  "I  am  now  revenged  on. 
my  mailer  for  tlie  marks  with  which  he  has  branded  me."  The  foldiers,  feeing  the  ir.famt  us  marks  on  bis  fee- 
bead,  and  not  doubling  but  he  had  killed  Reftio,  fnatched  the  head  out  of  his  hand,  and  returned  with  it  in  ail 
balle  to  the  triumvirs.  They  were  no  fooner  gone,  than  the  flave  conveyed  his  mailer  to  the  fca-fide,  \vln,ic 
&ej  b«d  'Jm  good  luck  to  ^d  ouc  of  Scziius  f  ompcius's  vdTclsi  which  iraufpcricJ  thun  Uk  into  SitUy. 
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us  tliat  fo  1  ::e  as  the  ninth  or  tenth    centurjr  a  man,    firft  rank  was  on  that  occafion  made  to   the   bloody    Slaveff. 
when  fairly  purchafs J,  was,  in  England,  :is  much  the    god.     As  the  Carthaginian*  were  a  comtnercial  people, 
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property  of  the  buyer  as  tlic  horfe  on  which  he  rode, 
or  the  ox  which  dragged  his  pioiigh.  In  the  f.ime 
country,  now  fo  nobly  tenacious  of  treedom  and  the 
rights  of  man,  a  fpecies  of  fl  ivery  limilir  to  that  which 
prevailed  an-ong  the  ancient  Germans  fubfilled  even  to 
the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  This  appears  troni  a 
commiffion  itRied  by  Qiieen  Elizabeth  in  1574,  for  in- 
quirng  into  the  lands  and  goods  of  all  her  bmiJ  men  and 
boiui--women  \nl\\e  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somer- 
fct,  and  Glouceller,  in  order  to  compound  with  them  for 
their  manumillion,  that  they  might  enjoy  their  lands 
and  goods  as  freemen  y.  In  Scotland  tliere  certainly 
exiftedancrdcr  of  llivei  or  bond  men,  who  tilled  the 


we  cannot  fuppofe  that  they  purchafed  flaves  only  for 
facrifices.    They  undoubtedly  condemned  many  of  their 
prifoners  of  war  to  the  ilate  of  iervitiide,  and  cither 
ibid    them  to  foreigners,  or  diftributed  them   among 
their  knators  and   llie  Icadtrs  of  their  armies.     Hanno 
who  endeavoured  to  ufurp  the  fupreme  power  in  Car- 
thage wlfilft  that  republic   was  engaged  in  war  with 
Timolcon  in  Sicily  j,  armed  twenty  thou/and  of  his  jjuftiu. 
flaves  in  order  to  carry  his  nefarious  purpofe  into  exe-  lib.  xxi. 
cution  ;  and  Hannibai,  after  his  decifive  vidlory  at  Can   "^^P;  6-  a'"* 
na;,  fold  to  the  Greeks  many  of  his  priloners  whom  the  H'-'A^'^'^'^  ' 
Roman    fenate  refufed  to  redeem  «[J.     That  illuftrious  ,  Vu'^LiT 
ci-'mmander  was  indeed  more  humane,  as  well  as  moie  AppiananJ 


ground    were  attached   to  the  foil,  and  with  it  were    poUtic,  than  the  gcnerahty  of  his  countrymen.     Before  Zonaras 


transferable  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  at  a  period 
fo  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but  when  or  how 
thofe  villains,  as  they  were  called,  obtained  their  free- 
dom, feems  to  be  unknown  to  every  lawyer  and  antiqua- 
ry of  the  preient  day.  Coalliers  and  falter.s  were,  in  the 
fame  country.  Haves  tilllittlemorelhaa  2oyear~  ago,tl)at 
they  were  liianuinitted  by  an  aQ.  of  the  Britilh  legifla- 
lure,  and  rellored  to  the  liyhts  of  freemen  and  citizens. 
Before  that  period  the  fMis  of  coalliers  could  follow  no 


his  days  it  was  cullomary  with  the  Cartliaginians  etther 
to  maliacre  their  captives  in  cold  blood,  that  they  might 
never  again  bear  arms  againft  them,  or  to  offer  iheui  in 
facrilice  as  a  grateful  ackn  wbdgnient  to  the  gods  by 
whofe  alHllance  they  believed  that  they  were  vanquilhed  ; 
but  this  was  not  always  di  ne  even  by  their  m^it  fuper- 
flitious  or  mod  unprincipled  leaders.  Among  other  rich 
fpoils  which  Agathocles,  after  his  vidory  already  men- 
ti'  ned,  found  in  the  camp  of   Hanno  and  Bomilcar, 


bufuiefs  but  that  of  their  fathers  ;  nor  were  they  at  li-    were  twe.ity  thoufand    pair   .f   fetters   and  manacles, 

berty  to  feek  employment  in  any  other  mines  thalHljofe        -     '    '    ■■  '    >-    j  j    i,.    i.._,   . 

to  which  they  were  attached  by  biith,  without  the  con- 

fentof  the   lord  of  the  manor,  who,  if  he  had  no   ufe 

for  their  fervices  himfelf,  transferred  them  by  a  written 

deed  to  fome  neighbouring  proprietor. 

That  the  favage  nations  of  Africa  ^^•ere  at  any  period 
of  hiftory  exempted  from  this  opprobrium  of  our  nature  mentioned  by  the  Roman  hiiloiians,  who  give  us  ample 
which  fpread  over  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  the  enligh-  details  of  the  battles  which  they  fought  in  attempting 
tcned  render  will  not  fuppofe.  It  is  indeed  in  that  vaft  to  preferve  their  national  independence  ;  but  we  have 
country  that  ihvery  has  in  every  age  appeared  in  its  ug-  no  particular  account  of  their  different  manners  and 
lieftform.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  about  the  era  cuftoms  in  that  age  when  Rome  was  difputing  with 
of  the  Trojan  war,  a  commerce  in  flaves  was  carried  on    Carthage  the  fovereignty  of  the  world.     All  the  Afri- 


which  the  fe  generals  had  provided  tor  fuch  o.  the  Sicilian 
[riloners  as  they  hitended  to  preferve  alive  and  reduce 
to  a  Hate  of  flavery. 

With  the  ancient  ftate  of  the  other  African  nations  jf, 

we  are  but  very  litlle  acquainted.-    The  Numidians,  Ami  Nu- 
Mauritaiiians,  Getulians,  and  Garamantes,  are  indeed  midiam. 


between  Phoenicia  and  Lybia :  and  the  Carthaginians 
who  were  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,  and  revered  the  cuf- 
toms, manners,  and  religion  of  their  parent  ftate,  un- 
doubtedly continued  the  Tyrian  traffic  in  human  flelh 
•with  the  interior  tribes  of  Africa.  Of  this  we  might 
reft  allured,  although  we  had  no  other  evidence  of  the 
faa  than  what  refults  from  the  prac'lice  of  human  fa- 
crifices fo  prevalent  in  the  republic  of  Carthage.  The 
genuine  inftinfls  of  nature   are  often  fubdued  by  dire 


can  ftates  of  which  we  know  any  thing,  were  in  alliance 
with  one  or  other  of  thofe  rival  republics  ;  and  as  the 
people  of  thofe  ftates  appear  to  have  been  lel"s  enlighten- 
ed than  either  the  Romans  or  the  Carthaginians,  we 
cannot  Ihppofe  that  they  had  purer  morals,  or  a  greater 
regard  for  the  facred  rights  of  man,  than  the  powerful 


nations  by  whom  they  were  either  protefted  or  oppref- 
fed.  They  would,  indeed,  infenfibly  adopt  their  cuf- 
toms ;  and  the  ready  market  which  Marius  found  for 
iuperftition,  but  they  cannot  be  wholly  eradicated  ;  and  the  prifoners  taken  in  the  town  Capfa,  although  Salluft 
the  rich  Carthaginian,  when  a  human  viflim  was  acknowledges  \  that  the  fale  was  contrary  to  the  laws  {  Bell.  Jug. 
demanded  from  him  to  the  gods,  would  be  ready  of  war,  fhows  that  flavery  was  then  no  ftrange  thing  to  cap.  91. 
to  fupply  the  place  of  his  own  child  by  the  fon  of  the  Numidians.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  prevailed 
a  poor  llranger,  perfidioufly  purchafed  at  whatever  through  all  Africa  from  the  very  firft  peopling  of  that 
ice.     That  this  was,  indeed,  a  very  common  practice    unexplored  country  ;  and  we  doubt  if  in  any  age  of  the 
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among  them,  we  learn  from  the  tellimony  of  various  world  the  unhappy  negro  was  abfolutely  fcci're  of  his 

hiftoiians  *,  who  ,:fKire  us,  that  when  Agathocles  the  perfor.al  freedom,  or  even  of  not  being  lold  to  a  foreign 

tyrant  of  Syracufehad  overthrown  their  generals  Hanno  trailer, 
and  Bomilcar,  and  jlireatcned  Carthage  itfclf  with  a         It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the  praftice  cf  ma  with  the 

fie'^e   the  people  attributed  their  misfortunes  to  the  juft  king  flaves  of  the  negroes  is  of  a  very  modern  date  ;  that  "^""^  "^ 
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an-er  of  Satuin  for  having  been  worthipped,  for  fome 
years,  by  the  facrifices  <  f  children  meanly  born  and  fe-_ 
cretly  bought  inftead  of  thofe  of  noble  extraftion.  Thefe 
fubftitutions  of  one  offering  for  another  were  confider- 
ed  as  a  profane  deviation  from  the  religion  of  their  lore^ 


t  owes  its  origin  to  the  incurfions  of  tlie  Portu^uelc  or.  ^"'"'*°^ 


gun  not  by 

ring  or  cruelty  of  Europeans,  it  would  not  now  exili,  gi.clt 


the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa  ;  and  that  but  for   the  cun-  ,1,^.  po^tu. 


and  would  never  have  exilied.     Eutallthisis  a  compli-  'Wliita- 
cation  of  miftakes.     A  learned  writer  has  lately  proved.  "^"'^  K<=' 
fathers  ;'^and  therefore  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  fo  horrid    with  a  force  of  evidence   which  admits  of  no  reply  *,  "^Ti  °^, 
an  Impiety,  a  facrifice  of  two  hundred  children  of  the    that  from  the  Coaft  of  Guinea  a  great  trade  in  flaves  I'vann 
4  "was  Hiftory. 
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was  cirrie J  on  by  ihe  Arabs  foitie  hundreds  of  years  travellers  wlio  firll  penetrated  into  that  cont!nfnt,<t  ap- 
before  the  Portugueie  embarked  in  that  traffic,  or  pears  undei;iablc  tJiat  (lavery  mull  have  prevailed  (rein 
had  even  icon  a  woolly-headed  ntgro.  Even  the  time  immemorial  among  luch  of  the  tribes  as  had  never 
wandering  Arabs  of  the  drfcrt,  who  never  had  any  carried  on  any  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  When 
tiicndly  correfponJencc  with  the  Chrillians  of  Eu-  Battel  firll  viliteJ  the  Giagas*.  tho/e  people  had  n<.ver 
r  >pe,  have  from  time  immemorial  been  ferved  by  negro  before  feen  a  white  man;  yet  they  welcomed  him  :ind  the 
(lives.  "The  Arab  injil  be  poor  indeed  (fays  M.  Englilh,  with  whom  he  had  come,  to  their  cojntry,  invi- 
Saugnier)  not  to  have  at  leaft  one  negro  Have.  His  ted  th-.m  to  bring  their  goods  on  (hore,  and  without  hefi- 
f>lc  occupation  is  tlie  care  of  the  herd.  They  are  tation  liadetJthe  Ihip  witii  fiavo.TheOiagas  weicinde:d 
never  employed  in  war,  but  tliey  have  it  in  tlieir  waging  war  with  the  kingdom  of  llcnguela  ;  ai-d  being 
power  to  marry.  Their  wives,  who  arc  captive  ne-  cannibals  who  prefer  human  H;lh  to  all  ollicrs,  the 
grclfes,  do  all  the  domeftic  work,  and  are  roughly  flaves  whom  they  had  fold  to  the  Englilli  were  pro- 
treated  by  the  Arabian  women,  and  by  the  Arabs  tliem-  bably  prifoners  wii  m  they  w<iuid  have  killed  and  eattn 
(jIvcj.  Their  children  are  llaves  like  them,  and  put  to  if  they  had  not  found  an  opportunity  of  otherwifc  dif- 
all  kinds  of  drudi^cry."  Surely  no  man  whofc  judge-  polnig  of  them  to  greater  advant.igc.  liut  as  Oiev  hal 
nteiit  is  not  comi)ict;iy  warped  by  prejudice,  will  pre-  not  been  incited  by  the  Europe.ms  to  eat  their  pi  ifoncrs, 
tend  iliJt  thofe  roving  tiibes  of  favagcs,  foremarkablc  for  there  can  be  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  tliat  by  the  Europeans 
their  independent  fpirit  and  attachment  to  ancient  cuf.  they  had  been  tiill  induced  to  fell  them;  for  wc  have  feen 
lonis,  L-arned  to  cnflavc  the  negroes  trom  the  Europe-  that  this  kind  of  commerce  prevailed  in  Africa  amont* 
ans.  In  all  probability  they  have,  without  interruption,  people  much  moie  polifhcd  than  the  Giagas  fo  early  ai 
continued  the  prafllce  of  flavery  from  the  days  ot  their  m  the  reign  of  Jugurtha. 

great  ancellor  llhmacl ;  and  it  feems  evident,  that  naru  That  it  was  not  introduced  among  tlie  negroes  citlier 

of  the  Eurol>ean  Httloitt  haJ  even  feen  a  •aioolly-heaJed  ne-  by  the  Arabs  or  by  the  Portugueie,  appears  dill  more 

ji.'o  ti'l  tL- jear   iloo,  when  the  crufaders  tell  in  with  evident  fr«m  the  bfhavinur  of  the  Dahomans  at  the  con- 

a  fniall  party  of  them  near  the  town  of  Hebron  in  Ju-  quell  of  Whidah,  and  frum  the  manner  in  which  the 

dea,  and  were  fo  (Iruck  with  the  novelty  of  their  ap-  people  of  Aug  'la  at  the  earlicll  llage  of  their   foreign 

peatance,  that  the  army  burll    into  a  general  tit    of  tr.ide  procured  a  fupplv  of  tlaves  for  tlic   Portugueie 

liu^htcrtl.     Long  before  tlic  crufadcs,    however,   we  market.     The  greater  part  of  the  flaves  whom  iJie  An- 

know  witii  certainty  that  the  natives  ol  Guinea  had  been  golans  exported  tVcm  St  Paulo  de  Loanda  were  brought 

cxpofed  to  falc  in  foreign   countries.      In  651    the  Ma-  trom  interior  countries,  fome  hundreds  of  leagues  di- 

hometan  Arabs  of  Egypt  fo  har.^tfed  the   king  of  Nu-  tlant,  where  tlicy  could  not  have  been  regularly  purcha- 

bia  or  Ethiopia,  w!io  was  aChrillitn,  that  he  .igiced  to  fed  had  that  commerce  been  till  then  unknown  in  diets 

fend  them  annually,  by  way  cf  tribute,  a  i)ajl  itumler  of  countries.     The    Dahonians,  in  the  beginning  of  tlic 

NuL'un  or  Ethiopian  flavei    into  Egypt.     Such  a  tribute  year  1727,  had  never  feen  a  white  man  :  and  when  their 

ai  thisat  that  time,  we  arc  told,  was  more  agreeable  to  vi(florious' prince  and  his  army,  in  their  rout  through 

the  khalif  than  any  other,  as  the  Arabs  then  made  no  Whidah,  firll  met  with  fome  Europeans  in  the  town  of 

fmiill jccount  oflhofeflavet  \.  Sabi,  they  were  fo  fhocked  at  their    compleiioii  and 

The  very  propofal  of  fuch  a  tribute,  and  the  eftima-  their  drefs,  that  they  were   afraid  to  approach  them, 

tinn  in  which  black  ilaves  were  held  in  Egypt,  Ihows  and  could  not  be  pcrfuadcd  that  they  were  men  till 

that  a  commerce  in  bond-fervants  could  not  then  be  a  they    heard    them    fpeak,    and    were    afTured  by    the 

new  branch  of  trade  either  to  the  Arabs  or  the  Ethio-  W.'iidanefc  that  thefe  were  the  merchants  who  purcha- 

pians  ;  but  the  vaft  number  which  the  Ethiopian    mo-  fed  all  the  tlaves  that  were  fold  in  Guinea  f .    Slavery, 

narch  was  now  compelled  tofurnith  every  year,   indu-  therefore,  if  it  prevailed  among  the  Dahomans  before 

ccd  him  to  feed  tliis  great  drain  upon  his  tubjecfls  from  that  period,  could  not  have  been  introduced    among 

the  natives  of  the  neighbouiing  countries.     ♦'  He  ran-  them  by  European  or  Arabian  intrigues  :  but  we  are 

ged  accordingly  into  all  tliat  vad  ii^/iif  "f  S'^'g''''ph'>  "P"  aTurcd  by  Snelgrave,  who  was  then  in  the  army,  that 

on  the  map  ci  the  world,  the  ipreading    bofom  ot  the  _  tholi;  people    treated  their  captives   with  fuch   horrid 

African  continent;  and  even  pulhcd   through  it  to  its  cruelty  as  was  (hocking  to  the  natives  of  the  fea-coatl, 

farthell  extremities  in  the  well.     He  thus  brougiit  the  and  leaves  no  room  for  di  ubt  but  that  flavery  had  been 

blacks  of  Guinea,  tor  the  tirft  time,  into  the  ll-rvice  and  pradlfed  among  ihtm  from  the  earlieft  ages.     A  great 

families  of  tlie  eaft  ;  and  the   tlaves  which  he  paid  in  part  cf  their  prilcners  were  t'acrificcd  to  their  gods  or 

tribute  to  tlie  Arabs,  whether  derived  from  the  nearer  eaten  by  the  foljicrs  ;  and  whsn^ur  auilior  exprelfed 

neighbourhood  of  Ethiopia,  fetched  from  the  Mcditcr-  to  a  colonel  of  the  guard  fome  furprifc  that  a  piince  {o 

ranean  regions  of  Africa,  or  brought  from  the  dillant  enlightened  as  the  fovereign  of  Dahomy  fhould  facri- 

fhores  of  the  Atlantic,  were  all  denominated  £/j^»£i^'an/,  fice  fo  many  men  whom  he  might  have  fold  to  great 

from   the  country  by  which  they  were  conveyed  into  advantage,  he  was  gravely  told,  that  it  had  been   the 

Egypt  X.     "  At  this  time,  therefore,  according  to  Mr  cullom  of  their  nation,  from  time  immemorial,  to  offer, 

Wliitaker,  began  that  kind  of  traliic  in  human  flclh  alter  viifkory,  a  certain  number  of  prifoners  to  the  gods  1 

..  TTTL-  L  i-     1        V           ,-.   ■          r  •-    r       >i  and  that  they  felec^ed  the  old  men  for  viiftims,  bccaufe 

"  Which  fpoiU  unhappy  Guinea  of  .ts  fons."  ^j^^^  ^.^,^  „f  j^,-^  ^^1^^  ^^  ^^^,.^^^  ^^j  ^,^^^  dangerous 

There  are  not  many  authors  from  whom,  in  quetlions  from  their  experience  and  cunning,    than  the    young 

<if  antiquity,  we  ditfer  with  greater  helitalion  ;  but,  as  men.     To  thole  ptrfons  who  fancy  that  the  wars  be- 

we  meet  with  a  female  Ethiopian  tljve  in  the  Eunuch  of  twcen  the  African  princes  are  carried  on  for  the  fole 

Terence,  wc  cannot  help  fufpeding  that  Guinea  was  oc-  purpot'e  of  fupplying  the  Europ'-an  (hips  with  flaves,  it 

cafionally  "  fpoiled  of  its  fons"  at  a  much  earlier  period,  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  one  of  the  kings  of  Da- 

Atanyrate,fTomthcobfcrvaiions  made  bythe  European  homy  flaughtcrcd  atoace  not  only  all  the  ciptivti  tar 
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ken  in  war,  but  alfo  127  priloners  of  ililTcrcnt  kinds, 
tliat  he  iiiiglit  have  a  fufficiency  of  fkuUs  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  his  palace  ;  ihoog!-.  at  the  very  time  of  that 
mairacre  he  hi.'-.i'  that  there  were  I'lx  flive-fliips  in  the 
road  of  Whidah  from  wliich  lie  could  have  got  for  eveiy 
prime  Have  a  price  little  Ihort  of  thirty  pounds  Ster- 
ling j:. 

Thcfc  fafl'!,  and  mimberlefs  otliers  which  the  reader 
will  find  detailed  in  the  I3tli  volume  of  tlie  Modern 
Univeifal  Hillory,  by  writers  who  were  at  the  gveatcd 
pains  t3  procure  authentic  information  ;  who  were  nii- 
tlicr  bialled  by  intercft  nor  Minded  by  enthul'iafm  ;  and 
who  appear  to  liave  held  the  infamous  tralfic  in  utter 
abhuirencc — prove  beyond  the  polhbility  of  doubt,  tliat 
-llavery  of  the  word  kind  mull  liave  prevailed  among  all 
the  negro  nations  before  they  were  vifited  either  by  the 
Portuguefe  or  by  the  Arabs  (1).  Thcie  two  nations 
may  indeed  have  been  the  firft  who  dragged  the  unhap- 
py negro  from  his  native  continent,  and  made  his  flavery 
doubly  fevcre,  by  compelling  him  to  labour,  wiihuut 
liis  own  confent,  for  mailers  whom  he  hardly  confideied 
as  human  beings. 

On  the  beginning  of  this  commerce,  or  the  di-eadail 
rrueliy  with  which  it  has  been  carried  on  to  the  prefent 
day,  it  is  impofl'ibie  to  reflet  without  horror:  but  there 
is  iome  confclation.h'jwever  fniall,  in  knowing  that  its 
original  authois  ueienot  Eurfipeai^s.  The  purthafe  of 
Guinea  blacks  for  flavcs  by  foreign  nations  commenced 
•ages  before  the  Portuguefe  had  laid  that  country  open 
to  the  intercourfe  of  Europe.  Even  after  they  had  made 
many  incurfions  into  it,  the  inhabitants  were  as  regularly 
purchaftd  for  liaves  by  fome  oC  the  adjoining  ftates  as 
they  are  now  by  the  niarit'me  Europeans. 

"  The  Arabs  of  Egypt  having  reduced  all  the  n^rth 

of  Africa,  and  carrying  with  them  their  lovt:  of  black 

fervants,  would  be  fure  to  open  a  ready  communic.nion 

for  tliemfelves  to   their  country.     They   certainly  had 

one   fo    early  as  15  1  2,  and  before  the  Eurcpeans  had 

AVhitakcr's  any  for  that  purpofe  (k).     They  went  from   Barbary 

Hcvi^iv,      by  a  route  that  was  fo  much  praflifcd,  as  to  be  denomi- 

^'  '■^^'        nated  exprefsly   '  the  way  of  the  camels.'     Meeting  to> 

gether  at  the  town  of  Cape  Cantin,  that  of  Valadie 

near  it,  the  commercial  caravan  traverfed  the  vaft  deferts, 
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them  in  a  long  line  acrofs  the  country ;  to  a  place  of 
great  population  called  Hoden,  the  IVadcn  or  li'Jcn  of 
our  maps,  and  a  little  to  the  fouth-wefl  of  Cape  Blanco. 
From  Hoden  they  turned  to  the  left,  and  pufhed  di- 
rei5lly  into  the  interior  of  the  continent,  to  reach  I'e- 
gaz/.a,  the  Tagii-.c^l  or  T.:^:z,i  of  our  maps,  and  lying 
neaily  call  of  Hoden.  Here  alfuicdly  '.hey  did,  as  th.;; 
caravan  docs  certainly  at  thi>  day  ;  and  adJ:d  to  the 
otiicr  wares  upon  their  camels  a  quantity  of  fait  (rL-'tn 
thole  mines  of  rock-falt,  winch  are  extraordinary  enough 
to  be  noticed  as  rocks  in  our  maps.  This  they  carried,  as 
they  llill  cat  ry  it,  to  Tanbut,  the  TomLut  of  the  maps,  and 
a  town  in  the  lieart  of  the  African  continent.  And  from 
this  town  the)  mrncd  on  the  right  for  the  fea  coalt 
again,  and  reached  it  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Mele, 
the  Alt  Hi  of  our  maps,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Gambia,  and 
jull  at  the  fpringing  as  it  were  of  that  giand  arch 
of  fca  which  curvci  fo  deeply  into  the  body  'if  the 
land,  and  coniiitutes  the  e-xtenlive  gulph  of  Guinea. 
At  Melli  and  at  Tombut  they  received  a  meafure  <'f 
gold  i'or  a  meafure  ot  fait.  The  caravan  coUeils  gold 
at  TombiU  to  the  prefent  time  ;  but  at  Melli  they 
purchafed  gold,  and  alfo  filver,  in  pieces  as  large  as  peb- 
bles. And  at  Hoden  they  had  a  great  mart  for  Jlaves  ; 
the  bl  tcks  being  brought  thither  from  the  countries  ad- 
joining, and  bartered  away  to  the  traders.  Such  was 
the  Slave  Coaft  and  the  Gold  Coall  of  former  days. 
The  llaple  commodity  of  Hoden  is  only  transferred  now 
to  Whidah  ;  and  diverted  from  the  Arabs  of  Barbary  it 
to  the  Chriflians  of  Europe,"  by  whom  the  negroes  are  Which  is 
carried  to  the  continent  of  America  or  to  the  Sugar  "°^^' '"■"'* 
lOands  in  the  Well  Indies.  In  thcfe  countries  they  j'^f^J.'lJ" 
are  all  fold  like  beads  in  a  market  ;  but  they  experience  p^.^^s. 
very  dilferent  degrees  of  fcrvitude  from  the  different 
mailers  who  hold  them  as  property.  Such  of  them  as 
arc  reconciled  to  the  appearance  of  white  men,  or  have 
been  l)orn  in  the  European  colonies,  feel  ihemfelves 
as  happy  under  a  humane  mailer  as  they  could  be  in 
their  n.itive  continent  (i-)  j  and  we  believe  that  few  of 
them  in  fuch  circumllances  have  expreifed  a  defire  to 
return." 

In  the  French  Weft  India  iHands,  before  the  late  re- 
volution 


(i)  The  fame  thing  appears  from  the  voyages  of  M.  Saugnier,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  converfing  with 
many  tribes  of  negroes,  and  who  always  fpeaks  of  Uavery  as  an  eftablifhed  praftice  among  them  ;  adding,  that 
fuch  as  are  fold  for  crimes  are  put  to  death  by  their  own  countrymen  if  they  fiy  from  their  mailer.  It  appears 
likewife  in  a  ftill  more  ftriking  light  from  Dalzel's  Hillory  of  Dahomy,  where  we  are  told  that  all  the  D.iho- 
mans,  from  the  lowePt  to  the  higheft,  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  fovereign  to  difpofe  of  their  pcrfons  and  pro- 
perties at  phafure  ;  and  where  we  learn,  that  the  fovereign  himfelf  affured  Mr  Abfon  the  Englilh  governor  at 
Whidah,  that  all  his  aricellors  had  from  lime  immemorial  put  to  death  every  prifoner  of  war  whom  they  could 
not  fell  as  a  llave. 

(k)  In  the  year  1442,  Anthony  Gonfalez, a  Portuguefe  adventurer,  reftored  to  their  native  country  fome 
Mooriih  prifoners  whom  he  had  two  years  before  forcibly  carried  off  from  the  coafl  of  Africa.  He  landed  them 
at  Rh  del  Oro,  and  received  from  the  Moors  in  exchange  ten  blacks  and  a  quantity  of  gold  duR.  This  tranfac- 
tion  proves,  that  a  commerce  in  black  fervants  was  then  regularly  carried  on  by  the  Moors  and  not  by  the  Portiv- 
•.Tiicre.  80  early  as  the  year  1502,  the  Spaniards  began  to  employ  a  few  negroes  in  the  mines  of  Hifpaniola  ; 
but  in  the  year  follov.ing,  Ovando,  the  governor  of  that  ifland,  forbade  the  Anther  iniportatinn  of  them,  alleging 
that  they  taught  the  Indians  all  manner  of  wickednefs,  and  rendered  them  lei's  tradable  than  formerly  :  and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  151 7  that  the  fupply  of  negroes  to  the  Spanilli  American  plantations  bec.ime  an  ellablilhed 
and  regular  branch  of  commerce.     EdivariVs  Hiflory  of  the  IVeJl  Indies,  Book  IV.  Chap.  ii. 

(l)  "I  have  obferved  many  of  my  flavesgo  on  board  the  velfel  with  joy,  on  my  alfurance  that  they  would  be 

v.ell  treated  and  happy  on  the  plantation  where  I  was  going  to  fend  them.     When  the  Banbarans  find  that  they 

ars  ttullcd  by  the  whites,  thejr  never  think  of  making  their  efcape.  choofrog  to  be  the  flaves  of  Europeans  rather 
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volution  In  the  mother  country, »  hich  has  produced  in 
'  all  its  depenJenci  s  anarchjr  and  inair.icie,  the  condition 
of  the  nepro  fl-ivci  was  better  than  that  of  ihi;  bond- 
men an.i  nf»  the  ^i.cienr  Germans.  "■  Th'Se  >'{  ihcm 
vho  cult  V  ted  the  plaiitations  were  attached  to  the  foil, 
andcr.rild  n  t  b-  drawn  oil  t<i  pay  dcb:s,  or  be  fold  fe- 
parnicly  irom  the  eil.iie  en  which  ihcy  lived.  Tlils 
gave  ihem  a  liftinp  property  in  ihcir  huts  and  Utile 
ipnts  of  grrtind,  wl.ichthcy  might  (a  ely  cultivate  with- 
out dre.id  >'f  t  eii'.g  turned  out  of  polFellion,  or  tran>fei- 
rcd  Contrary  tc  tiicir  intercdand  fciliiigs  from  one  pro. 
prietor  to  annth.T.  They  were  under  the  protection  of 
law  as  foon  as  they  arrived  in  the  cnlor.y.  Prcpcr  mif- 
finnarics  wereajipomtcd  lor  the  purpufe  of  irainmjr  iliem 
up  to  a  cenaui  df  j;rce  of  religious  knowledge,  and  am- 
ple funds  wcic  all'tted  for  the  maintainance  ol  thofeec- 
clcfiallics  On  ill  tre.iimcnt  received  from  his  mailer, 
or  on  being  deprived  ol  hi*  allowance  of  food  and  rai- 
mcrt,  the  Have  was  tiireifted  to  apply  to  the  king's  at- 
ton-.cy,  who  was  obliged  to  profecute  the  maltcr  forth- 
with. That  officer  was  alfo  boutid  to  profecute,  if  by 
any  other  means  he  heard  of  the  abul'e  ;  the  law  adding 
as  t!ie  reafon,  Tiit  •we  iiiill  la  be  ob/crvtd,  lo  check  the 
aiufe  of  f«V}er  in  the  miiJlerX." 

/  We  wilh  i:  weic  in  our  power  to  fay,  that  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  Well  India  colonies  flares  are  equally  protedled  by 
law  as  thoy  were  in  the  French  iflands  under  ihc  old  go. 
vetnment,  and  that  the  fame  care  is  taken  of  their  mo- 
ral and  religious  improvement.  This,  however,  we  are 
afiaid,  caiiiiot  Lc  (aid  with  truth.  In  the  ifland  of  Ja- 
maica, before  the  pa(Iin_:;  of  ihe  eonfolUuteJ  Jljve  a{l, 
not  many  years  ago,  a  white  man,  whether  propriitor 
or  not,  who  had  killed  a  negro,  or  by  an  a<ft  of  feverity 
been  the  caufe  ol  his  death,  was,  for  the  fit  ft  offence, 
entitled  tn  beiieBt  ni  clergy,  and  ni>t  liable  to  capital 
punilhxent  till  a  repciition  of  the  crime.  By  the  pre- 
fcnt  law,  it  is  ena6cd,  '*  That  if  any  perfon,  whether 
owner  or  fupetintendant  of  flaves,  (hall  be  convicleJ  of 
having,  by  any  aft  of  pailicn  or  cruelty,  occafioned  the 
death  of  any  negro,  it  lli.ill  be  capital  for  the  firjl  of- 
fence :  and  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  pri'perty, 
and  as  a  check  on  thoie  who  may  hav*  the  punilhment 
of  flaves  in  their  power,  it  is  particularly  required,  that 
every  furgeon  or  dnllor  belonging  to  each  cftate  Ihall 
fwcar  to  the  caufe  of  the  death  ct  each  negro,  to  tlie 
btft  of  his  knowledge  and  belief;  and  if  any  negro 
Jits,  and  is  interred  by  the  owner  or  overfecr,  without 
the  doftor's  having  fecn  (  r  been  fcnt  for  to  fuch  negro, 
in  this  cafe,  the  owner  oroveileer  cauling  the  negro  to 
be  to  interred  is  liable  to  a  profecution  for  fuch  con- 
Uua." 

This  law  muft  doubtlefs  be  produ^ive  of  good  efFedt  ; 
but  being  a  colonial  aft,  it  cannot  have  the  vigour  of 
the  C»il^  Ktir  ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  attorney  in  the 
idunj  who  is  oUigedio  defend  the  rights  of  the  negroes, 
cr  profecute  the  malier  whofc  cruelty  has  by  any  means 
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come  to  hii  knowledge.    The  juftices  and  veftry  r.f  each   Slavery 
pirlfh  are  iiid«eJ  conUaute.l  a  c\un:il  of  fTttidim.  for  "■"■'^^'^• 
the  eiprrf-.  purpofe  of  making  full  enquiry  into  the  bar- 
baii  ics  exer>.iitd    n  flaves,  and  biirgiiij^  tlie  .•u;h(>Tt  to 
pun  fhmeni  al  the  piiiiHc  cipe:.cc  ;  and  l)y  a  new  'Cii\C' 
a<5l  I  f  Gienad.i,  the  jiftices  are  rcqiiiieJ  annually  to  no- 
minate three   frccliol.'eis  to  be  guard'mni  of  the  fljvn, 
who  are  to  take  an  oath  lo  fee  the  law  duly  executed  J.  |  V.Awitii* 
Thefc  are  benevolent  regulations  ;  but  we  doubt  if  pro-  H'Oory  of     -^ 
tefti  'n  can  be-.b  pron.pily  alFordcd  by  a  council  of  guar-  'f"  ^'«<* 
dians  as  by  an  individual  attorney  who  hss  no  other  cm- 1    J*" 
ploymcnt.   In  lome  ot  the  ether  Britilb  illands,  we  have  ch,j,.  y 
been  confidently  told  that  the  unfortunate  fons  of  Afri- 
ca have  no  proicv-lion  whatever  againft  the  tyranny  r.f  a 
fordid  owner,  or  the  caprice  of  a  boyllh  ovetlecr  (m)  : 
though  it  is  added,  that  the  humanity  of  many  maftcrs 
more  than  fupplies  tlie  want  of  laws  in  every  refpeft 
but  that  of  improvement,  and  tliat  the  attachment  of 
others  h.is   in  them  a  like  efl<;i3.     In  1*  me  cafes   good 
fenfe,  a  regard  for  their  reputation,  and  a  well-informed 
conviflion  of  their   interell,  induce  men  to  treat  their 
flaves   with  diicrctiou  and  humanity.     The  flaves   of 
many  a  planter  polfcfs  advantages  beyond  what  the  la- 
bourer even  of  Britain  en  oysf  ;"  yet  tliefc  advantages  f  Ramfiy't 
all  depend  upon  the  good  wdl  of  his  roafter  ;  and  in  no  '••"if- 
part  of  the  Brltilh  colonics  are  iht  fiaves  attached  to  the  P"  ^*'  ""* 
foil.     This  lingle  circumllance,  t<  getlier  with  the  tot.il  *"' 
negle«fl  of  their  moral  an  J  religious  culture,  makes  the-r 
lituation  murh  lefs  eligible  than  wa%  that  of  the  French 
flaves  under  the  old  government;  and  affords  a  ftriking 
proof  of  what  the  humane  autiior  whom  we  have  juft 
quoted    well    obferves,  that  "  thofe  men  and  nations 
whom  liberty  hath  exalted,  and  who  therefore  ought  to 
regard  it  tenderly  in  others,  are  conftantly  for  rellrain- 
ing  its  bleffings  within  their  own  little  circle,  and  de- 
light more  in  augmenting  the  tr.iin  of  their  dependants 
than  in  adding  to  the  rank  of  fellow-citueo',  or  in  dtt'- 
fuling  the    benefits  of   frc.dom    among    llicir    neigh- 
bours." 

Having  given  this  ample  detail  of  the  rife  and  pro-  t),^  i,^, 
gref-.  of  flavery  in  the  world,  and  fliown  tliat   t  has  pre-  ruiiiefim 
vailed  in  every  age,  and  under  all  religions,  we  (hall  now  flavery  ia- 
procecd  to  enquire  wliether  a  praiJllce  lb  general  be  in  S'^red  into. 
any  Inftance  lawful  ;  and  if  it  be,  how  it  mud  be  modi- 
fied, in  order  to  be  rendered  confident  with  the  right* 
of  m;ui  and  llie  Immutable  laws  of  virtue. 

That  in  a  llate  of  nature  one  man  has  a  ri^ht  to 
felze  upon  another,  and  to  compel  him  by  force  to  la- 
bour for  his  lubfiftence,  is  a  polition  wi.ich  we  believe 
has  never  been  ferioufly  maintained.  Bui  Independent 
comniuniiies  ftand  to  each  other  in  the  very  fime  rela- 
tion that  individuals  do  in  a  (late  of  nature  ;  an-i  there- 
fore if  in  I'ticli  a  flate  the  man  of  greater  bodily  ftrength  -^ 
or  mental  fagaciry  would  have  no  right  to  convert  his 
weaker  neighbour  into  pcrfonal  property,  neither  can 
3  X  the 


than  of  a  hLuk  man  who  would  treat  them  with  the  greateft  cruelty,     rtjagtt  to  tie  Ctafl  of  Aftica  Ij  M.fjr; 
Sa-Jxaier  and  Bri/an,  p.  332.   335.  Englilh  Tranfla.ion. 

(m)  In  Baibadoes  there  is  faid  to  be  a  law  U  r  the  protcftion  of  flaves,  which  is  tlie  moft  infolcnt  trifling  with 
julilce  and  humanity  that  the  writer  of  this  article  has  ever  fcen.  It  is  enaflcd,  forfocth,  "  That  il'  any  man 
ihail,  of  u'antonnrfi,  or  only  of  iloody  mind-dnefi,  or  cruel  intention,  ii-il/ll.'y  kill  a  negro  or  other  llavc,  if  his  own, 
l«c  ftiall  pay  into  the  public  treafury///trj»  foundi  S.'erlin^  I     Sec  Did  fan' t  Lttten  tn  SkvcQ,  p.  4. 
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tlie  more  powerful  and  enlicjlitcned  naiinn  have  a  >i;^ht 
to  carry  oiFby  force,  or  entice  liy  fr.iuJ,  ilic  fubjefls  ot 
a  weaker  ;ind  more  buibaro'.is  coninriunity  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  rsJuchij;  tlicm  to  a  ftate  of  ferviuide.  This  is 
:i  truth  fo  obvious  as  to  admit  neither  of  proof  nor  cf 
denial. 

In  thus  flatiag  tlie  cafe  between  two  independent  na- 
tions, we  have  in  our  eye  that  traliic  in  il.ives  which  is 
carried  on  between  the  civilized  Europeans  and  the  bar- 
Mrous  Africans :  and  the  utmcfl  leni;th  which  we  think 
•an  apoloj^ift  for  that  trade  can  go  is  to  contend,  that 
we  may  lawfully  purchafe  (laves  in  thofe  countri_es  where 
from  timeimmenTorial  they  have  been  a  cmmon  bianch 
of  commerce.  But  the  European  right  to  purchafe 
cannot  be  better  than  the  African  rigiit  to  fell ;  and 
we  have  never  yet  been  informed  what  gives  one  Afii- 


can  a  light  to  fell  another. 


Sacli  a  right  cannot  be  na- 
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tnral,  for  the  reafon  which  we  have  eifcwliere  adigned 
(fee  Rjcut)  :  neither  can  it  be  adventitious;  for  ad- 
ventitious lights  are  immediately  derived  from  the  mu- 
nicipal law,  which  is  the  public  will  ot  tlie  Itate.  But 
the  Hate  has  no  authority  to  deprive  an  iunoccut  man 
of  his  perfonal  freedom,  or  of  the  produce  ol  his  own 
labour;  for  it  is  only  to  fecure  thefe,  by  protecting  the 
weak  from  the  violence  cf  the  ftrong,  that  ftates  are 
formed,  and  individuals  united  under  civil  govern- 
ment. 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  by  patiently  fiibmitting 
to  governments  which  authorife  the  traffic  in  human 
flelli,  men  virtually  give  up  their  perlbnal  liberty,  and 
vert  their  governors  with  a  right  to  fell  them  as  flaves  : 
but  no  man  can  vefl  an-'ther  with  a  right  which  he 
poiieires  not  himfelf ;  and  we  (hall  not  heiltate  to  af- 
liim,  that  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  where  all  have  equal 
rijihts,  no  individual  can  fubmit  himlelf  to  the  abfolute 
difpofal  of  another  without  being  guilty  of  the  greatefl 
crime.  The  reafon  is  obvious.  From  the  relation  in 
which  men  ftand  to  one  another  as  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  God  as  their  common  Creator,  there  are  duties,  in- 
cumbent upon  each  peculiar  to  himfelf;  in  the  perform- 
ance of  which  he  can  be  guided  only  by  his  own  rea- 
fon, which  was  given  him  for  that  very  purpofe.  But 
he  who  renounces  his  perfonal  freedom,  and  iubmits  un- 
condilionilly  to  the  caprice  of  a  mailer,  impiouily  at- 
tempts to  fet  himfelf  free  from  the  obligation  of  that  law 
Avhich  is  interwoven  with  his  very  being,  and  choofes  a 
director  of  his  conduiff  ditFerent  from  tliat  which  God 
has  afllgned  him.  A  man  therefore  cannot  put  him- 
felf in  a  Itate  of  unconditional  fervitude  ;  and  what  he 
cannot  do  for  himfelf,  he  furely  cannot  authorize  others 
10  do  for  him  either  by  a  tacit  or  by  an  open  confent. 

Thefe  confiderations  have  often  maiie  us  regret  that 
writers,  for  whofe  talents  and  integrity  we  have  the 
higheft  refpe-t,  Ihould,  without  accurately  defining  wiiat 
ihey  mean  by  flavcry,  have  peremptorily  a(Eimed,  that, 
confidently  with  the  law  of  nature  men  may  be  redu- 
ced to  tlut  Rate  as  a  punifliment  for  crimes,  or  to  dif- 
charge  debts  which  they  cannot  othcrwife  pay.  That 
a  criminal,  who  has  forefeited  his  life  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  may  have  his  punilliment  ceinmated  for  hard 
labour,  till  death  in  the  courie  of  nature  (hall  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  terrellrial  exiitence,  is  a  truth  which  we  ap- 
prehend cannot  be  controverted  ;  but  to  make  fuch  a 
commutation  of  puniiliments  confiflent  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nature's  God,  it  appears  to  I's  that  the 


kind  and  degree  of  labour  mufl  be  pr^-cifely  afcertaincd, 
and  the  condufl  of  the  sriminal  not  le.'i  to  the  capricious 
direction  cf  any  indiviihial. 

Pmiiihments  can  be  jufily  infliAed  only  for  one  or 
other  of  two  cuds,  or  for  both.  Tliey  may  be  calcula- 
ted either  to  reform  the  criminal  or  to  be  a  warning  to 
tlie  innocent ;  and  thofe  wliich  moft  cfr;.i5tually  anfwer 
both  thefe  purpr fcs  are  finely  to  be  pcrferred  to  fuch 
as  anfwer  but  en;  of  them.  For  this  reafon  we  confi- 
dcr  hard  labour  as  a  much  fitter  punidiment  for  molt 
crimes  than  death  :  but  to  intitle  it  to  preference,  the 
kind  and  degree  of  the  labour  mull  be  afcertaincd  by  the 
law;  for  if  thefe  circumlfances  be  omitted,  and  the  o(- 
fender  delivered  over  as  a  flave  to  tlie  abfolute  dilpofil 
and  caprice  of  a  private  mafter,  the  labour  to  wh.ich  h'- 
is  condemned,  inftead  of  operating  to  hii  reformation, 
may  be  converted  into  the  means  of  tempting;  him  to 
the  conimiflion  of  new  crimes.  A  young  W(  m.an,  in  the 
(late  cf  fervitude,  would  hardly  be  able  to  maintain  her 
virtue  againd  the  (blicitaticns  of  a  mafler  who  (hoiild 
promifo  her  liberty  or  a  remiilion  of  toll  upon  her  yield- 
ing to  his  defires ;  and  the  felon,  who  had  long  been 
accullomed  to  a  life  of  vagrancy  and  idlenefs,  would 
not  flrenuoufly  objed  to  the  perpetration  of  any  wick- 
ednefs  to  obtain  his  freedom,  or  even  a  diminution  of  his 
daily  talk.  Indeed  fuch  temptations  might  be  thrown  in 
his  way,  as  human  nature  could  not  relift  but  by  means 
of  much  better  principles  than  felons  can  be  fuppoled 
to  poifefs.  He  might  be  fcourged  into  compliance;  or 
his  labour  might  be  fo  increafed  as  to  make  him  for  a 
little  refpite  e.-iL;erly  embrace  the  mofl  nef  irious  propo- 
fal  which  his  mafler  could  make  :  for  being  abfolute 
property,  there  is  no  earthly  tribunal  to  which  he  could 
appeal  for  juftice  ;  and  felons  do  not  commonly  fupport 
themfclves  under  trials  by  pious  meditation  on  a  future 
(late. 

By  reafoning  in  this  way,  we  are  far  from  meaning  to 
inhnuate  that  flave-holders  in  general  torture  their  Haves 
into  the  commifllon  of  crimes.  God  forbid  !  Many  of 
thern  we  know  to  be  religious,  humane,  and  benevolent : 
but  they  are  not  infallible  ;  and  fome  of  them  may  be 
inlligated,  fome  of  them  undoubtedly  have  been  inf^i- 
gated,  by  avarice  and  other  worfe  principles,  to  com.pel 
creatures,  who  arefo  abfolutely  their  dependents,  to  ex- 
ecute deeds  of  darknefs  too  hazardous  for  themfelves. 
But  the  morality  or  immorality  of  any  aftion,  and  the 
moral  fitnefs  of  any  ftate,  are  to  be  judged  ot  by  their 
natural  tendency,  if  tlie  one  were  univerfally  praftifed 
and  the  other  univerfally  prevalent  (fee  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, n"  156.)  :  and  as  tiie  natural  tendency  of  abfo- 
lute domeflic  flavery  among  fuch  creatures  as  men  is  ro 
tfirow  the  moll  powerful  temptations  to  vice  in  the 
way  both  of  mafter  and  flave,  it  mufl  be  in  every  in- 
ftance,  even  when  employed  as  a  punilhment,  inconfift- 
ent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral  virtue. 

Some  writers  indeed  have  maintained,  and  the  civil 
law  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  children  are  the  property  of 
their  parents,  and  may  by  them  be  (bid  as  flaves  in  cafes 
of  urgent  neceflity  :  but  if  we  duly  confider  how  pro- 
perty is  acquired  (fee  PROPfRTv),  and  attend  to  the 
natural  confcquences  of  llavery,  we  (hall  foon  be  con- 
vinced that  this  opinion  is  very  ill  founded.  The  rights 
of  parents  refult  from  their  duties ;  and  it  is  certainly 
the  duty  of  that  man  who  has  been  the  indrument  ot 
bringing  into  the  world  an  intellectual  and  moral  being, 

to. 
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Slaverf.     to  do  evfry  thing  in  his  power  to  rcnJcr  the  eiiftcnce    were  permittcJ  to  them,  and  were    indeed  hirmUfs,    Shirrf. 

^•''^r-^'  o(  that  being  happy  both  in  the  prcfcnt  Uic  and  in  that    which  a'e  /or'iiiden  to  u-,  .ind   w.  nlJ  now  be  pernt-  "       ' 

which  is  to  come.  IT  this  duty  be  confLicntioully  dii-  cinus.  Thticliarjfter  of  Al.rah.im  .ippears  tch^vc  l>cca 
ch.irj'ed,  the  parent  has  a  maniioft  riglit  to  the  grati-  much  inure  perjcifl  than  that  cf  hii  tin  irgtanJfon; 
tude,  l"»e,  and  lealonablc  nb.dicncc,  ot  hii  child  ;  but  and  was  ccitainly  cqu.il,  it'  not  Aipericr,  to  that  of  anf 
he  cannot,  in  cnfequcncc  of  any  duty  pcrlormcd,  claim  other  mere  man  nf  whom  we  read  either  in  profane  cr 
aii^^litto  tr.initcr  that  child  as  property  to  the  uncon-  even  in  I'acrcd  hill'iry.  We  are  to  renieniber,  h')W4ver, 
trolled  diipolal  cit  any  private  mailer;  for  this  plain  that  he  was  born  amidd  idolaters  and  was  pr^baSly  an 
real'on,  that  tht  man  whi  is  confidcrcd  a*  the  private  idolater  himfelf  till  eitlightend  by  the  ir.fpiration  nt  Je. 
property  of  another,  cannot  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  hovah,  and  call.'d  Irnni  hi>  kindred  and  t'rcm  his  fa- 
enj"v  happinefs  in  this  world,  and  is  under  many  temp-  thcr's  houfe.  Dcfoic  his  C(  nycrfion,  he  murt  have  had 
tations  to  do  what  muil  ne  elFarily  render  hmi  miferable  much  cattle  and  many  flaves,  which  conllitntcd  the 
in  the  next.     Sec  Moral  Philosophy,  n"  138,  riches  of  that  ea-ly  period  ;  and  his  ca'i:   would  indoei 

If  criminals  c.iiinnt  be  lawfully  reduced  to  aAaterf  hive  been  pcculi.irly  hud,  had  he  been  commanded  t' 
abfohiie  private  flavery,  much  Icfsfurely  can  it  he  lawful  dived  himfelf  of  his  fervant-.,  and  to  d:^art  intoa  liran^r 
to  reduce  ii  folvciit  debtors  and  prilimers  of  war  to  that  country  very  thinly  inhabited,  without  people  to  ^ri'- 
ftate.  Mar.y  a  virtuous  man,  who  has  contrafled  debts  teil  his  flocks  and  herds  ftom  hea(l>  of  prey.  Nor 
with  the  faiieft  pr  fpeft  of  paying  them,  has  been  fud-  would  his  lols  have  conitiljuted  in  any  degree  to  the 
denly  rendered  infolvent  by  fire,  by  lliipwreck,  or  by  benefit  of  liis  flaves,  who,  as  the  ranks  of  men  were  then 
the  bar.kruj'cy  of  otheri  with  whom  h';  was  necelFarily  adjiilled,  could  not  long  have  pre'crvcd  their  liberty, 
eng.if'ed  in  thecouife  of  his  tridc.  Such  a  m.in  can  be  Had  they  not  been  forcibly  reduced  to  their  former 
coiilldcred  m  nor.:l'ped  a>  criminal.  lie  has  been  in-  rtate  by  their  idolatrous  countrymen,  which  in  all  pro- 
decd  unfortunate  ;  but  it  would  be  grt  iVly  unjull,  as  bability  they  would  have  been,  they  mull  h;ive  fiion  lul)- 
well  as  ihockii  glv  cruel,  to  add  to  his  misfortune  by  re-  milted  to  it,  or  pcrilhed  by  hunger.  Let  it  be  remem- 
ducing  hini  to  a  tlate  to  which  we  havejull  feen  that  bcrcd,  too,  that  the  boud-liMvanls  of  Abraham,  ihougii 
the  vilell  felon  cannot  be  reduced  without  a  violation  of   conftituting  the  moll  valuable  part  of  his  property,  were 

-  * ,' I       the  law*  of  niorali'y.      I'Vaadiilent  baiikiupts  indeed,  of    not  conlideted  as  a  I'pccies  of  inferior  beings,   but  were 
>-i-rupti    wh.im  we  tiaily  fee  m  my,  might  with  great  propriety    treated  rather  as  children  than  as  Qaves.       'I'liii  is  evi- 

c        and  the  ftriilell  j'iflice  be  compelled   to  extenuate  their    dent  from  his  fpeaking  of  the  (Icward  of  his  houfe  as  his 

-  i -IliJ    debts  by  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  whom  they    heir,  when  complaining  to  God  of  the   want   of  feed, 
to  l.;tiour     have  injured  ;  and  criniinaU  of  other  defcriptions  might    Indeed  the  manner  in  which  this  circumftance  i^  mci.- 

fi    *f       '''-'  "^•'*1'-' '"  work  for  the  henefit  of  the  public  :  but  in  tioned,  fhnws  that  it  was  then  the  general  pra>ilice  to 

their  crc-    hoth  calics  the  talk  to  be  performed  (hould  be  afcertain-  confider  domeftic  flaves  as  members  of  the  family  ;  for 

iiiott.         cd  by  the  law,  and  the  perlbn^.  of  the  labourers  be  pro-  the  patriarch  does  not  fay,  "  I  will  leave  my   fubllancc 

tefled  by  the  llatc.      If  Uich   can  be  called  flaves,  their  to  this  Eliezcr  of  Damalirus  ;"  but  his  words  are,  "  Be- 

llavery  is  undoubtedly  conliftcnt  wiih  every  principle  of  hold  to  me  thou  hall  given  no  feed  ;  and,  lo  !  one  born  in 

virtue  and  religion ;  for  they  fuller  nothing  but  the  due  my  houfe  is  r»^  hrir  J."     From  thi»  mode  of  expreflion  }  Gen.  iv. 

reward  of  their  deeds.     I'riioners  of  war,  however,  can  wc  arc  (Irongly   inchncd  to  tliink  that   captives  taken  j. 

uponnohonell  principle  be  reduced  even  to  tin's  (late  of  in  war  were  in  that  age  of  fimplicity  incorporated  into 

mitigated  bohd^e ;  tor  they  arc  fo  fir  from  incurring  the  family  or  tribe  of  the  conqueror,  as  ihcy  are  faid  to 

guilt  by  figliiiiig  for  their  c<juntry,  that  even  to   their  be  at  prefent  among  the  North  Americm  Indians,  tu 

I        enemies  their  courage  aiid  condiifl  In  fiich  a  caiifc  mull  fupply  the  pl.ice  of  tho.e  who  liad  fa  len  iu  battle.     If 

appear  worthy  of  reward.     A  viiflorious  general  has  fo,  flavery  was  then  a  very  mild  thing,  unattended  with 

certainly  a  tight  to  prevent  the  pril'oners  taken  in  battle  the  evils  whi^h  are  now  in  itstrai:i,  ar.d  mull  oi:ea  have 

(roni  agJiin  drawing  their  fwords  againll  him  during  the  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  captive.  ,j 

continuance  of  the  war  ;  but  there  are  many  ways  by        The  other  part  of  the  objection  appears  at  firll  fight  Anfwrr  fa 

which  this  may  be  done  efFeflually  without  chaining  more  formidable  ;  but  perhaps  a  lutle  attention  to  the  tl»e •*''*• 

the  unfortunate  captives  to  the  oar,  or  felling  them  like  defignofthe  Mol'aic  economy  may  enable  u:  to  remove 

cattle  top:  ivatc  purchal'ers,  by  whom  they  may  be  treat-  it  even  more  completely  than  this.     We  need  r.ot  in- 

cd  with  capricious  crutlty,^and  driven  to  the  perpetra-  form  our  theoloical  readers    that  one  great  purpol'e 

tion  of  ihe  grcateil  crimes.  for  which  the  poilcilty  ct'  .■\braliam    were    ll-jarated 

!    '-      "^^  \^^<:(■:   conclufions,  and  the  rcafoning  on  which  from  the  heathen  nations  around  tijem,  was  to  preferve 

iloB.  fi '  ur  they  are  built,  we  are  aware  it  may  be  objciSed,  that  if  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God   in  a  world  run  head- 

ccr^duCbiis.  piivatc  flavery  were  in  every  inllance  unlawful  and  in-  long  into  idolatry.     As  idolatry  appears  to  have  had 

C'  nfillfnt  » iih  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality,  fomcthing  m  its  forms  i^{  worlhip  extremely  captivating 

it  would   not  have  prevailed  among  the  ancient  patri-  to  rude  minds,  and  as  the  minds  ot  the  Ii'raelites  at  the 

arths,  andfar  lefs  have  been  authorifed  by  the  Jewilh  era  of  tl.cir  departure  from    I'gypt  were  exceedingly 

l;iw.  rude,  eveiy  method  was  taken  t>>  keep  their  I'cpavatiou 

Tkc'iorn'fr      ^"  "P'/  '°  '^'''  ohjciflion,  it  may  beobferved,  that  fr  m  their  idolatrous  neighbours  as  compiete  as  pol- 

•HwcicJ.    Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  though  excellent  men,  were  fible.     With  tlii>  view  ihcy  were  comni.indcd   t)  ficri- 

not  char.i<ftcr;  abfolutely  perfect  ;  that  as  their  pradlice  lice  the  animals  which  their  Egypiiar.  mailers  had  wor- 

liocs  nor  authorife  polyg.uiiy  or  inceil  among  us,  it  will  fhipped  as  gods,  and  were  taupht  to  confider  hogs  ar.d 

tot  authorife  the  reducing  of  our  fcUow-creaturcs  to  a  fuch  ether  creatures  as  the  heathen  oilered  in  facridce, 

llatc  of  hcjticfs  fervltude  ;  and  that  from  the  circum-  when  celebrating  their  myftical  and  ni.igic  rites,   as  toj 

llaoccs  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  many  things  uackaa  to  be  ea;cn  or  even  to  be  '.ouchtj.     Ot  this  di- 

3X3  fUaa:»a 
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ftlriaion  between  clean  and  unclean  bca^t^,  GeJ  hiin-    of  all  theTr  hws  was  enforced,  (See  T:ieology),  i*tj 

Llf  r.ffuns  the  realbn  :  "  I  am  the  Lord  your  God    cannot  help  being  of  opiiion  that  the  heathen,  who  \vas 

(lays  he,)  who  have  fcparaied  yoii  fi cm  o'hui  people  ;    reduced  to  ilavcry  in  Judta,  might  be  happier,   if  he 

•sc  Ih.iU  therefore  put  difference  between  dean  and  un-    plcafed,  than  when  living  as  a  freeman    in  his    own 

clean  beafls,  and  between  uiickaii  fnwls  and  clean  J."    country.     But  whether  this  be  lo   or  not, is  a  matter 

For  thi  fame  reafoii    ihty  were  pror.ibitcd  from   ii;tcr-    with  which  we  have  no  concern.     On  account  of  the 

marrying  with  the  heathen,  or  having  .my  tranfaiSlion    hardnefs  of  their  he.irts,  and  the    pecnliatity  cf  the'r 

whatever  widi  them  as  neighbours;  and  the  ftvcn  ido-    circumllances,  many  things,  of  which  fl.ivery  may  have 

lairous  nations  of  Canaan  tliey  were  llriiTily  command-    been  one,  were  periniircd  to  the  Jews,  which,  il  pradti- 

ed  to  exterminate.     "  When  the  Lord  thy  God  (lays    fed  by  Chriftians,  would  render  them  highly  guilty. 

•\)oles)  (hall  deliver  them  before  tl-.ee,  thou  Ihalt  Imite         After  ti eating  thus  largely  of  llavery  in  gener.i',  wc 

them,  and  utterly  deilroy  them:   tl.ou  ihalt  make  no    need  not  occupy  much  of  the  reader's  time  with  the 

voveiiant  with  them,  nor  (how  mercy  unto  them:  nci-        SLAVE-trade  cirried    on  at   pr'l'enc  by  the  n^er- 

ther  (h.ilt  thou  make  marriages  with  them  :  thy  daugli-    chants  of  Europe  with  the  natives  of  Afiica.     It  is  well  Slave-trade. 

ter  thou  Ihalt  not  give  luito  his  fon,  nor  his  daughter    known  that  the  Potuguefc  were  the  fii  ft  Europeans  who 

ihalt  thou  take  to  thy  fon  ;  iot  they  will  turn  away  thy    embarked  in  this  trade,  and  that  their  example  was  foon 

fon  iVom   following    me,  that   they  may    ierve   other    followed  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Englilh.  Of  the  rile  and 

KoJs+."  progrcfs  of  the  Engliih  commerce   in  (laves,  the  reader 

Under  thefe  laws,  it  is  plain  that  no  Intercourfe  what-    will  find   a    iufficient  account  in  other  articles  of  this 

ever  could  have  place  between  an   IlVaelite  and  a  man    wotkf.     That  commerce,  though    long  cherillied   by  §  Sec  Com- 

of  any  other  cation,  unlcls  the  latter  was  reduced  to    the  government  as  a  fourcc  of  national  and  colonial  P^"y' ■*"'• 

fuch  a  ftate  as  that   he  could   neither  tempt  the  fonner    wealrli,  was  from  its  commencement  ccnfidered  by  the  ''^[^^,'qV' 

nor  pracfife  himfelf  the  rites  of  his  idolatrous  woilhip.    tliinldng  part  of  the  nation  as  a  traffic  inconfiftent  with  ^^^^ 

Ijut  the  Ifreulites  were  not  ieparatcd  from  the  reil  of    the  lights  of  man,   and  fufpeifted   to  be   carried   on  by 

the  world  for  their  own  fakes  only :  They  were  intend-    ads  of  violence.     Thcfe  fulpieions  have  been  gradually 

ed  to  be  the  repolUories   of  the  lively  oracles  of  God,    fpread  through  the  people  at  large,  and  confirmed,  in 

and  gradually  to  ipread  the  light  or  divine  truth  thro'    many  inftances,   by  evidence  incontrovertible.     Laws 

other  n.ilions,  till  the  falnefs  of  time  fhould  come,  when    have  in  confetiuence  been  enafted  to  make  the  negroes 

in  Chrill  all  things  were  to  be  gathered  together  in  one.    more  comfortable  on  what  is  called  the  middle  pallage. 

To  anfwer  this  end,  it  was  necelfary  that  there  ihoiild    and  to  proted  them  againft  the  wanton  cruelty  of  their 

be  foaic  intercourie    betv/een  them   and   their  Gentile    mailer^  in  the  Weft  Indies  :  but  the  humanity  of  the      i   ■ 

neighbours  ;  but  wo  have  feen  that  luth  nn  iotercourle    nation  was  routed  ;  and  not  many  years  ago  a  number 

could  only  be  that  which  fubfills  between  mailers  and    of  gentlemen,  cf  the  mod  relpeclablc  charaflcrs,  find- 

llieir  flaves.  ing  that  no  adequate  protection  can  be  alFordsd  to  per- 

Shonld  this  apology  for  the  (lavery  which  was  an-    fons  in  a  Hate  of  hopeiefs  fervilude,  formed  themfelves 

thorifed  by  the  Jewil'h  law  be  deemed  fanciful,  we  beg    into  a  fociety  at  London,  for  the  purpofe  of  piccuring 

leave  to  fubmit  to  the  conlideration   of   our    rcadeis    a  total  abolition  of  the  flave-trade.     That  the  siotives 

the  following    account    of  that   matter,  to  which  the    which  inlluence    the  leading  men  cf  this  fociety  are  of 

fame  objection  will  hardly  be  made.     It  was  morally    the  pureft  kind,  cannot,  we,  think,  be  q;:eflioned  ;  for 

impolhble  that  between  nations  diiFeiing  fo  widely  in    their  objefl  is  to  deliver  thoie  who  had  none  to  help 

religion,  culloms,  and  manners,  as  the  jews  and  Gen-    them,  and  from  whom  they  can  expect  no  other  reward 

tile',  peace  Ihould  for  ever  reign  without  interruption  ;    for  their  labours  of  love  tlian  the  blellings  of  them  who 

but  when  wars  broke    out,  battles    would  be  fought,    are  ready  to  perilh.  To  a  caufe  fo  truly  Chrilli.m,  who 

•ind  prifoners  wouldbe  taken.    How  were  thefeprifoners    would  not  pray   lor  fuccefs  :  or   who  but  mult  feel  the 

t)  be  dilpofcJ  of:    Cartels  for  exchange  were  not  then    molf  pungent  regret,  if  that  fuccefs  has  been  rendtred 

known  :    it   was   the  duty   of  tlie  Ifiaelites  to   prevent    doubtful,  or  even  been  delayed,  by  the  inifnijence   of 

their  captives  from  taking  up  arms  a  fecond  time  againll    fome  of  the  agents  employed  by   the  ibciety  .■'  This  vvc 

them  ;  they  cotild  not  eilablilh  thern  among  themfelves    apprehend  to  have  been  really  flie  cafe.     Language  cal- 

eilher  as  artiiicers  or  as  hufbandmen  ;  for  their  law  en-    culated  only  to  exalpcrate  the  planters  canntt  i'crve  the 

negroes  ;  and  the  legifiatiire  of  Great  Biitain  will  never 
fuffer  itfelf  to  be  forced  into  any  nieafure  by  the  me- 
naces of  individuals. 

In  the  year  1793,  petitions  were  prefented  to  parlia-       3^ 
tliat  thofe  flaves  v.-ere  railed  to  the  rank  of  cit  zens,  cr    ment  for  the  abolition  of  this  inhuman  trafF.c,  which  f,"Jhc"- 
at  lead  that  their  burdens  were  much  lightened,  as  foon    gave  a  pkallr.g  pifture  of  the  philanthropy  of  the  na-  hoUtionol. 
:is  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth  cf  the  Mofaic  re-    tion  ;  but,  unfortunately  for   the  caide  of   freedom,  it  it. 
velation,  and  received  into  covenant  with  God  l.y  the    was  difcovered  that  many  of  the  namci  fiibjoincd  to  thofe 
rile  of    ciicumcifion.     They    were  then  admitted    to    petiticns  had  been  collected  liy  me, ins  not  the  mod  ho- 
the  celebration  of  the  pali'uver  ;  concerning  which  one    nouraljle.     This  difcovery,  perhaps,  would  nei^er  have 
Law  was  decreed  to  the  ftranger,  and  to  hirn  that  was    been  made,  had  not  the  inlulting  epithets  indil'crinii- 
home-born.     Indeed,  when  we  confider  who  was  the    nately  heaped  upon  the  flave-holders    provoked  thole 
legifiator  of  the  Jews  ;  v.iitn  we  rcfleft  upon   the  num-    men  to  watch  with  circumfpedion  over  ijie  cenduc't  of 
ber  of  laws  enaded  to  mitigate  flavery  among  them,    their  opponents.     The  confequcnce  was,  that  fufpicions 
aud  call  to  mind  the  means  by  which  the  due  execution,   of  unfair  dealing  oathc  part  of  the  petitioners  were  ex- 
cited. 


joined  them  to  have  no  communicatit-'t  with  the  liea- 
then.  There  was  therefore  no  other  a.ternative  but  ei- 
tlierto  malfacre  them  in  cold  blood,  or  to  reduce  tliem 
to  the  condition  of  flaves.     It  would  appear,  however. 
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Sh»o-      cIceJ  in  the  bicirts  of  many  who,  thoaf;!i  tkrjr  arJtn:- 
trade.      ly    wiihcd    well  10  the  caufe,  chofe  not  to  aJd  their 

"^  names  to  thofe  of  fchool-boys  under  age,  and  of  pea- 

fants  who  knew  not  what  thcjr  were  fubfL-ribing.  L.et 
the  rights  of  the  AlVicans  be  maintained  with  ardour 
and  firmnefs ;  butnercr  let  their  advocates  fuppofc  that 
tlie  caufe  of  humanity  requires  the  fjpporl  tf  artifice. 
Abiblute  flivcry^ in  which  the  aflicni  of  one  man  are 
regulated  by  the  c;^price  of  anoti.fr,  is  a  ft^'e  dcmon- 
ilrably  ir.confilUnt  wiih  the  ■  moral 

j;o*ernm*ni  of  the  world.     1  tal  fa- 

culties <it  the  Have,  and  ihrc-Wi,  both  iu  Lu  way  and 
in  his  mafttr's,  temptations  to  vice  almoll  infiirni^'uni- 
abU:.^  Let  thcfe  Unths  b;  fet  in  a  proper  ligh.t  by 
thofe  jwho  have  doi;bt!efi  feen  them  exemplified  ;  and 
ihey  \riil  furely  have  their  full  cfftd  on  the  minds  of  a 
f;cnerias,  and,  we  trull,  not  yet  an  impious  people(N). 
The  trade  will  be  gradually  aboliihed  ;  pains  will  be  ta- 
ken to  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  Welt  Indian  negroes ; 
ar.dthy  era  may  be  at  no  prcat  dillance  when  ll.iTcry 
lijl^lfeafc  ihrougli  all  the  Eritilh  dominions. 

Uat  what  benelit,  it  will  be  ai1;ed,  would  the  n^ 
,''•  J^rftc.  of  Afi'ca  reap  from  an  abolition  of  the  flive 
"^'  trade  ?  Should  any  thi:ig  fo  wildly  incredible  happen, 
ab  that  all^hc  nationi  of  Chrift'.iidom,  in  one  Cf  mnion 
paruxyim  of  p'h4anthropy,  fhouid  abandon  this  com- 
merce in  fervaiiti^-vwliich  has  been  profecoted  in  all 
.ige<,  •  ■'  ■■■■  '•,•!  all  reH^tcmV;  they  would  only  abandon 
i;  ti'  I  were  onjjKvally  pc  flcircd  of  it,  who  Hill 

{•-■r.r.i.nc  i:::n  the_  countf  y,  and  wh)  even  pulh  up  to 
I T  j;  '  it  the^veiy  head  oi  the  11  ive  coall  ;  aiid  leave  the 
woi  l-he  ided  mtivcs  of  it  to  M  ihometan  mailers,  \\x 
preference  to  Chr-ftian.  lender  fuch  mailers  ihey  were 
in  Judca  at  the  lime  of  the  crufidc*.  Under  f«ch, 
as  we  learn  fr;>m  Melfrs  Saugnier,  Briiron,  and  others 
thry  It  ill  AT^  in  the  dcicrts  of  AtVica,  as  well  as  in  the 
illands  of  Joh  inna  J  and  M.-.dagafcar:  and  it  is  ui  iverfal- 
,  h,,_ly  known  th.it  they  enllave  one  anipihcr  xsa  punilhmcnt 

for  the  moll  wiiimlical  Climes.     Amorjg  thtm,  indeed, 

llaveiy  fccnis  to  be  reduced  to  a  fyl^em,  and  to  dcfcer.d, 
as  it  has  done  in  m  >re  polithcd  itaiions,   trom  father  to 

__  fon  ;  forb  >th  Siiignier  and  Waddrcin  i  fpeak  of  parti- 

cular f.jmilles  of  negroes  who  araVbcempted  from  that 
de^radin^  ilaie  by  the  laws  of  the  cApntry. 

-All  this  we  admit  to  be  true.  Mcll  certainly  the 
nt•^;r('es  would  not  be  exempted  from  the  miieiies  of 
fciviiode,  though  Europe  and  Uie^jyelt  Indies  were 
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fwalloweJ  up  in  the  ocean.     The  e-Jl.ms  of  the  cotifi- 
try,  as  the  Ling  of  Dahomy  alFurtd  Mr  Abfon  j,  will 
be  modi  as  loni;  as  black  men  Ihall  continue   to  poflefs  5  Dtlzd'. 
their  own  territories,  in  their  prefcr.t  Hate  of  depravity  Hillary, 
and  ignura-ice  ;  and  tliefe  cuiloms  appear  to  involve 
flavery  of  the  crueled  kind.     But  if  flavery  be  in  itfclf 
unlawlul,  is  it  a  futficient  eicufc  for  our  continuing  the      f 
tralVic  that  it  is  carried  on  by  the  rude  negroes  and  the  37 

fav.<^e_Axi»bsf  Are  people,  whom  we  fonietimes  affect  ^f'^" 
to  confider  as  an  inlctiur  order  of  beings,  to  furnilh  ex-  ^"■'"8'"^ 
amples  of  conduifl  to  tliofe  who  boall  ot  their  advance- 
mfvl\s  in  fcicnce,  in  literature,  and  in  refinement  ?  Or 
will  the  benevolent  L.ord  of  all  things  pardon  uj  lor 
oppredlng  our  hclplcfs  brethien,  merely  fecatifc  they 
are  cruelly  opprcll'cd  by  o:hers  ?  It  is  indeed  true  that 
the  natives  of  Guinea  cannot  be  made  really  free  but 
by  introducing  among  them  the  hleiEngs  of  religion  and 
the  arts  of  civii  lite  ;  but  furely  they  would  have  fewer 
tempt.nlions  than  at  '  '  '  >  kidnap  one  another,  or 
to  commrncriTprDv  for  the  purpofe  of  makinji 

captives,  were  the  iia.i.ius  o)  liurope  to  abandon  the 
commerce  in  llaves  (o).  That  coniircrce,  we  granr, 
would  be  continued  by  the  Arabs,  and  perhaps  by 
oihers  of  the  eaftern  nations  ;  but  the  fame  number  of 
people  could  not  be  carried  off  by  them  alone  that  is 
now  carried  off  both  by  them  and  by  the  Europeans. 

Were  it  indeed  p<  fliblc  to  pat  the  llave-trade  under 
proper  regulations,  fo  as  to  prevent  all  kidnappiui;  and 
unjull  wars  among  tiie  Africans,  tofnpply  the  markets; 
and  were  it  likcwiie  to  enlure  to  the  negioes  in  the  Welt 
Indies  mild  tte.itn.ent  aivl  religious  inltrudlion  ;  we  are 
far  from  beini;  furc  that  while  the  natives  of  Guinea  con- 
tinue fo  rude,  and  their  neighbours  the  Arabs  io  felti/hly 
favage,  it  would  be  proper  to  abandon  at  once  to  hordes 
of  barbarians  the  whole  of  this  commerce  in  bond  ferr- 
ants.  "  The  trade,  wliich  in  its  prefcnl  form  is  a  reproach 
to  Britain,  might !  e  made  to  take  a  new  Aiape,  and  be- 
come ultimately  a  bleifing  to  thoufands  of  wretches 
who,  left  in  their  native  country^  would  have  dra(';;.'ed 
out  a  life  of  miferablc  ignorance,  unknowing  the  hand 
th^  framed  ihem,  unconfcious  of  the  reafon  of  which 
thV'  w<:c  made  capable,  and  heedlefs  of  the  happi- 
ne^  laid  up  for  i!;em  in  llore  §.''  5  Ramiiy'v 

Slavery  is,  indc.d,  in  evtry  form  aneril  ;  butit  fcems  EdiX, 
to  be  one  i.f  thcfe  m.iny  evil;  which,  having  ^°"g   P^e-  P'  *'*•  *'" 
vailed  in  the  world, can  be  advantagcoully  removed  on- 
ly by  decrees,  and  as  the  mo^  culiivatiea  of  the  flnvcs 

may 


(s)  We  have  not  infilled  upon  the  impolicy  of  the  flave-traJc,  or  endeavoured  to  prove  that  its  abolition 
would  be  <j</i'<2«/jjfa-/ to  the  fugar-planters ;  for  ihe  planters  furely  underlland  their  own  intercft  better  than 
thole  can  do,  who,  having  never  been  in  the  Weft  Indies,  are  oblit'cd  to  content  thernlclves  with  what  informa- 
tion they  can  glean  on  the  fuljcO  from  a  number  of  violent  and  contradi(flr.ry  publications.  To  countenance 
Qavery  under  any  form  ia  undoubtedly  immoral.  This  we  know  ;  and  therefore  upon  this  ground  culy  have  we 
•ppofed  the  flave-trade,  which  cannot  be  coniinueJ  without  preferring  intercfl  to  virtue.       ' 

(o)  In  a  fpecch  which  Mr  Dalzcl  (ays  the  king  of  Dahomy  made  to  Mr  Abfon,  wlien  he  was  informed  of 
Hfhat  had  palfed  in  England  on  the  iubjcft  of  the  llavetrade,  are  thcfe  remakable  words :  "  In  the  name  of 
jny  anccllors  and  myiilf,  I  aver  tint  nf>  Dalioman  ever  embarked  in  war  merely  for  the  fake  of  procuring 
wherewithal  to  purchafe  your  commodities."  With  all  due  relpcifl  for  his  fable  majcfty,  wc  mull  t;.kc  theli- 
bcrty  to  quellion  the  truth  of  this  fclemn  avtrment.  That  the  flave-trade  was  not  ihe/i/e  caufe  ot  the  Dahomaa 
wars  every  m-n  will  admit,  who  does  not  fancy  that  thcfe  people  have  neither  paflions  nor  appetites,  but  for  the 
commodities  of  Europe  :  but  the  bare  alRrmation  of  this  bloody  defpot,  who  boalled  of  having  killed  many 
thoufsnds  at  the  cu/?omt,  will  not  convince  thofe  wlio  have  r:ad  either  Wadllrom's  Effiy  on  Colonization,  or 
the  evidence  refpiding  the  flave-trade  given  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commcns,  "  that  no  Dahomao  mr 
cinbaikcd  ia  war  merely  to  procure  flavcs  to  barter  for  European  comi&oditics.. 
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tJlJV*- 

ttade 

II 
Sleep- 
walker. 


may  enable  tlism  to  fiipport  the  Tank  and  difcharge  the 
duties  of  freemen.  This  is  doubilefs  the  reafon  why- 
it  was  net  exprefsly  proliibited  by  the  divine  Author  ot 
our  rcliijinn,  but  lufFered  to  vaniih  giadually  before  the 
mild  influence  of  his  Heavenly  doilrincs.     It  has  va- 

Ti,-  k.r     nilheJ  before  ihele  uoftrines  in  moll  countries  of  Eu- 
J  lie  aboil-'  1     »         1        •         •  1        1       V 

tioii  fliould  rope  ;  and   we  trult  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  our 

be  gradual.  tratKc  in  liunian  flelL  with  the  inhabitants  of  Africa 
Ihall  ceu.e  ;  and  thit  the  peri -d  is  not  very  dillant  when 
\the  flaves  in  the  Weft  Indies  fliall  be  fo  much  improved 
.»      'in  moral  and  religious  knowledge,  as  that  they  may  be 
t)angtr  of  .'faftly  trulled  with  their  own  freedom.       To  let  them 
a  fnddfii  /  free  in  their  prefent  l.ate  of  ignorance  and  depravity,  is 
one  ot  the  wilJeft  propofals  that  the  ardour  of  innova- 
tion has  ever  made.     Such  freedom  would  be  equally 
ruinous  to  thcmfclves  and  t(i  their  mafters  ;  and  we  may 
fay  of  it  what  Cicero  faid  of  foine  unfeafonable  indul- 
gences propofed  to  be  granted  to  the  llaves  in  Sicily  ; 
^itc  cum  accidun:,    nemo  rjl,    qiiln  itileU'r^at    rm re    t'.lam 
rempullcam  ;  hac  uli  veriunt,  netno  eji,    qui    uilam  fpitn 
falutis  nl'tguam  (Jfe  arbhntur. 

SLAUGHTER.       See    Man-slavghter,  Homi- 
cide, Murder,  &c. 

SLEDGE,  a  kind  of   carriage  without   wheels,  for 
the  conveyance  of  very  weighty  things,  as  huge  ftones 


inanumi 
fion  of 
flaves. 


only,  however,  when  the  imagination  is  excited  to  bend 
its  attention  towards  them.  The  perception  obtained 
in  this  (late  are  very  accurate,  and,  when  once  received, 
the  imagination  renews  thcmoccafionalh  with  as  much 
force  as  if  they  were  again  acquired  by  means  of  the 
fcnfcs.  Lallly,  thefe  ac jdcmici.iiis  fuppofe,  that  llic 
imprclTlons  received  diiiint^  this  llaie  ol  ihe  fenfesdif- 
appear  entirely  w'nen  tl;e  perf  n  awakes,  and  do  not  re- 
turn till  the  return  of  the  fame  difpofition  n  the  ner- 
vous fyftem. 

"  Their  remarks  were  made  on  the  Sieur  Devaud,  a 
lad  thirteen  years  and  a  h  -Ir'  old,  who  lives  in  the  town 
of  Vevey,  and  who  is  fuSjeft  to  that  fingular  affedi'^n 
or  difeafe  called  SotiiitamLiill/in  or  fleep-walking.  This 
l.id  polfelfes  a  ftronu  and  rol>ull  contliiution,  but  liis 
nervous  fylleni  appears  to  be  organil'eJ  with  peculiar 
delicacy,  and  to  diiccve-  marks  of  the  greatell  fenlibi- 
licy  and  irritability.  His  finfe-.  of  iniell,  tafte,  and 
touch,  are  exquifite  j  he  is  fu'ojeft  to  fits  if  immoderate 
and  involuntary  laughter,  and  he  fometimes  likewifc 
weeps  without  any  apparent  caufe. 

"  This  ^■ouug  man  doe^  not  walk  in  his  fleep  every 
night ;  feveral  weeks  f  im-times  pafs  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  a  fit.  He  !S  fubjeft  to  the  difeafe  generally 
two  nights  fucceffively,  one  fit  lading  for  feveral  hours. 


bells,  &c.     The  fledge  for  carrying  criminaU,  cndemn-    The  longelt  aie  from   three  to  four  hours,  and  they 

ed  lor  high  treafon,  to  execution,  is  called    hurdle. 

The  Dutch   have  a  kind  of  fledge  on  which   they  can 

carry  a  vefl'el  of  any  burden   by  land.     It  confifts  of  a 

plank    of  the  length  of  ihe  keel  of  a  moderate  fhlp, 

railed  a  little  beiiind,  and  hollow  in  the  middle  ;  fo  that 

the  fides  go  a  little  adopc,  and  are  furnilhed  with  holes 

to  receive  pins,  &c.     The  reft  is  quite  even. 

Sledge  is  a  large  fmitli's  hammer,  to  be  ufed  with 
both  hands  ;  of  this  there  are  two  forts,  the  up-hand 
fledge,  which  is  nfed  by  under  workmen,  wlien  the 
■woik  is  not  of  the  largeft  fort ;  it  is  ufed  with  both  the 


hands  before,  and  they  feldoni  raife  it  higher  than  their 
head.  But  the  other,  which  is  called  the  about-fledge, 
and  which  is  ufed  for  battering  or  drawing  out  the 
iargeft  work,  is  held  by  the  liandle  with  both  hand;;, 
nnd  fwung  round  over  their  heads,  at  their  arm's  end, 
to  ftrike  as  hard  a  blow  as  they  can. 

SLEEP,  that  ftate  of  the  body  in  which,  though 
the  vital  iu:.irtion<  con  inue,  the  fenfes  are  not  atiected 
by  the  ordinary  impreffions  of  external  objefts.  See 
Dreams  ;  and  Physiology,  n°  287. 

SLF.EP-Wiilker,  one  who  walks  in  his  llsep.  Many  in- 
llances  might  be  related  of  perfons  who  were  adduced 
to  this  praftice ;  but  it  will  be  fufficient  to  feledl  one 
remarkable  Inftance  from  a  report  made  to  the  Phyfical 
Society  of  Laufanne,  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed to  examine  a  young  man  who  was  accullomed 
to  walk  in  his  fleep. 

"  Ti'.e  difpofition  to  fleep-walking  feems,  in  the  opi- 
nion ot  this  committee,  to  depend  on  a  particular  alTec- 
tion  of  the  nerves,  which  botli  fcizes  and  quits  the  pa- 
tient during  fleep.  Under  the  influence  of  this  afl'ec 
tlon,  the  Imagination  repiefents  to  him  the  objefts  that 
llrtick  him  while  awake,  with  as  much  force  as  if  they 
really  alltifled  his  fenfes;  but  does  not  make  him  per- 
ceive any  of  thofe  that  are  adually  prefentcd  to  his 
I'enfes,  except  in  fo  far  as  they  are  connefled  with  the 
dreams  which  engrofs  him  at  the  time.  If,  during  this 
ftate,  the  imagination  has  no  determined  purpofe,  he 
receives  th^  impufllon  of  obje(ns  as  if  lie  were  awsikc  j 


commonly  begin  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

"  The  fit  may  be  prolonged,  by  gently  pafling  the 
finger  or  a  feuher  over  his  upper  Up,  and  this  flight 
irritation  likewife  accelerates  it.  Having  once  fallen 
afleep  upon  a  ftaircafe,  his  upper  Up  was  thus  irritated 
with  a  feather,  when  he  immedia'ely  ran  down  the  fteps 
wltli  great  precipitation,  and  refumed  all  his  accullomed 
adlivlty.     This  experiment  w.is  repeated  feveial  times. 

"  The  young  Devaud  thinks  he  has  obfvrved,  that, 
on  the  evenings  previous  to  a  fit,  he  i^fenfible  of  a  cer- 
tain heavinefs  in  his  head,  but  eipecially  of  a  great 
weight  in  his  eyelids. 

"  His  fleep  is  at  all  times  unquiet,  but  particularly 
when  the  fits  are  about  to  feize  him.  Daring  his 
fleep,  motions  are  obfervabie  in  every  part  o!  his  body, 
with  flarting  and  palpitations  ;  he  utters  broken  words, 
fometimes  fits  up  In  his  bed,  and  afterwards  lies  down 
again.  He  then  begins  to  pronounce  words  more  di- 
ftinclly,  he  rifes  abruptly,  and  afls  as  he  is  inftigaied  by 
the  dream  that  then  poiTclIes  him.  He  is  fometimes  in 
fleep  fubjeiSl  to  continued  and  involuntary  motions. 

"  The  departure  of  the  fit  is  always  preceded  by  two 
or  three  minutes  of  calm  fleep,  during  which  he  fnorcs. 
He  then  awakes  rubbing  his  eyes  like  a  perfon  who  has 
flept  quietly. 

"  It  is  dangerous  to  awaken  him  during  the  fit,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  is  done  fuddenly  ;  for  then  he  fometimes  falls 
into  convullions.  Plaving  lifen  one  night  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  to  eat  grapes,  he  Islt  the  houfe,  parted 
through  the  town,  and  went  to  a  vineyard  where  he 
expeited  good  cheer.  He  was  followed  by  feveral  per- 
fons,  who  kept  at  fome  diftancc  from  him,  one  ot  whom 
fired  a  jiiflol,  the  noife  of  which  inlbantly  awakened 
him,  and  he  fell  down  without  fenfe.  He  was  carried 
home  and  brought  to  himfclf,  when  he  recolleded  very 
v.ell  the  having  been  awakened  in  the  vineyard  ;  bu: 
nothing  more,  except  th;  (right  at  being  found  there 
alone,  which  had  made  hiai  fwoon. 

»'  After  the  fits  he  g^ aerall7  feels  a  degree  of  laffi- 


•ccr. 
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tuJe:  fomellrofs,  Uiougli  rarely,  of  inJirpofiuon.     At  others  rcUtivj  to  the  duTerent  fenfe?,  tliat  their  funrtions 

tl'.c  end  of  one  of  thofe  tits,  of  which  tl.:  geiulemen  of  arc  not  fufpendcd  as  to  v,)i  n  ihe  llcc()-waH;er  wilhts  to 

Uie  committee  were  witnelfes  he  was  alfcvhcd  with  vo-  ice,  th^t  is,  as  to  all  thrfc  perceptions  wliich  accord 

mltings ;  but   he   is    alw.ijrs  foon   rcilored.  with  the  objc<5l»  about  v.hlcli  hi>  iuiaj;iaaiion     i  occu- 

"  When  he  is  awaked,  he  never   fotl|he  moft  part  pied  ;  that  he  may  alfo  be  difpofed  lo  receive  ihofe  ifu- 

rccoUefls  any  of  the  anions  he  has  been  doing  during  prelfions,  wlien  his  iniai;in<ition  has  ro  other  object  at 

the   Jit.  the  time  ;  that  in  order  to  fee,  he  is  obliged  to  opca 

"  The  fu''jc<5l  of  his  dreams  is  circumfcribed  in  a  his  eyes  as  much  as  he  can,  but  when  the  imj)relTioi»  it, 
fmall  circle  of  objcfls,  that  relate  to  the  lew  ideas  with  oace  made,  it  remains;  that  objcciii  may  ftrikc  hii 
which  at  hii  age  his  mind  i>  liirnili\cd  ;  fuch  as  his  Icf-  fi^ht  without  (Iriking  his  imagination,  if  it  is  not  inte- 
lons,  the  church,  the  bclh,  and  elpecially  tales  of  ghofts.  relied  in  them  ;  and  tliat  he  i>  fometime>  informed  of 
It  is  fulBcient  to  llrike  his  imagination  the  evenuig  be-  the  prefence  of  objcAs  witliout  eitiier  feeing  or  touch- 
fere  a  fit  wi;h  fome   talc,  to  direft  his  fomnambulifm  ing  tlicm. 

towards  tlic  object  of  it.     There  was  read  to  him  while        "  Having  eng.iged  him  to  wiilc  a  theme,  fay  the 

in  tliis  fituatiun  the  (lory  of  a  robber  ;  he  imagined  the  committee,  we  faw  him  light  a  candle,  Uilce  pen,  ini:, 

very  next  moment  that  he   faw  robl>(.rs  in  the  luom.  and  p.iper,  from  the  draper  of  his  table,  and  begin  to 

Ilowevcr,  as  he  is  much  dilpofcd  to  dream  tint  he  is  write,  while  his  mailer  dictated.     A»  he  was  wiiting, 

furrounded  with   them,  it  cannot  be   affirmed  that  this  we  put  a  thick  paper  before  his  eyes,  notwithllandiii'^ 

w-asan  cffcd  of  the  reading.     It  is  obfcrvcd,  that  when  wliicli  he  continued  to  write  and  to  form  his  letters  vt- 

his  fupper  has  been  more  plentiful  than  ufual,  his  dreams  ry  diUiuiTtly  ;  fnowing  figns,  however,  that  fomeiliing 

are  more  difmal.  was  incommoding    l.im,    which  apparently   proceeded 

"  In  their  report,   the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  from  the   obllrucTion  which  the  paper,  being  held  too 

dwell  much  on  Uie  llate  of  this  young  man's  fenfcs.on  near  hii  note,  gave  to  his  refpiration. 
the  imprelfi on  made  upon  them  by  llrange  objects,  and        •<  Upon  another  occafior.,  the  young  fomnambulKl 

on  the  ufe  they  are  of  to  him.  arofe  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  ne- 

"  A  bit  of  ftrong  fnielling  wood  produced  in  him  a  celFary  materals  for  writing,  with  his  copy  book.     He 
degree 


bit  of  ftrong  fnielling  wood  produced  in  him  a    celFary  materals  for  writing,  with  his  copy  book,     nc 
of  relUelfnefs  ;  the  tingers  had  the  iavne   cticc'>,    meant  to  have  begun  at  the  top  of  a  page  ;  but  finding 

it  already  written  on,  he  came  to  the  blink  part  of  the 


whellisr  from  ijieir  Imell  or  their  iraiil'piration.  He 
knew  wine  in  which  there  was  wormwood  by  the  Imell, 
and  fiid  that  it  was  not  wine  for  his  tabic.  Metals 
make  no  inipreirnm  on  him. 


leaf,  and  wrote  fome  lime  from  the  following  words, 
Juunt  i^nari  fi^rJliniit  Jrviennenl  i^norar:!  par  la  p^irtjje  ; 
and,  what  is  rem.irfcable,  alter  feveral  lines  he  preccived 


"  Having  been  prefented  with  a  little  common  wine  he  had  forgot  the  t  ia  ilie  word  ignorant,  and  had  put 
while  he  was  in  a  llate  of  apathy,  and  all  his  motions  erroncoufly  a  double  r  in  panjfe ;  he  then  gave  over 
were  perfc^amed  with  l.inguor,  lie  drank  of  it  willingly  ;  writing,  to  add  the  i  he  had  forgot,  and  to  erafe  thefu- 
but  the  irritation  which  it  occafioned   produced  a  deal    perHuous  r. 

of  vivacity  in  all  his  words,  mvitions,  and  aiflions,  and        «•  Another  time  he  had  made,  of  his  own  accord,  a 
caufed  him  to  make  involuntary  gri.naces.  piece  of  writing,  in  order,  as  lie  faid,  to  pleafe  his  maf- 

"  Once  lie  was  obferved  drelling  himfelf  in  pcrfeifl  ter.  It  conlilled  of  three  kinds  of  writing,  text,  half 
darkncfj.  His  clothes  were  on  a  l<>r;;e  dble,  mixed  text,  and  fmall  writ  ;  each  of  them  performed  with  the 
with  ihife  of  fome  oilier  perliin> ;  he  immediately  per- 
ceived this,  and  complained  of  it  much  j  at  lafl  a  fmall 
light  was  brought,  and  then  he  drtlfed  himftlf  with 
fullicient  precifion.  If  he  is  tea)ed  or  genily  pinched, 
he  is  .nlways  fenfible  of  it,  excejit  he  is  at  the  time 
llrongly  engrolFed  with  fome  other  thing,  and  wifhes  to 
llrike  the  offender  ;  however,  he  never  attacks  the  per- 


propcr  pen.  l-le  drew,  in  the  corner  of  the  fame  pa- 
per, the  figure  of  a  hat  ;  he  then  aiked  for  a  penknile- 
to  take  out  a  blot  of  ink  whicii  he  had  made  between 
two  letters,  and  he  erafed  it  without  ii'juring  them. 
LalUy,  he  made  fome  arithmetical  calculations  with 
great  accuracy. 

"  In  order  to  explain  fome  of  the  faifls  obferved  by 
fon  who  has  done  the  ill,  but  an  ideal  being  whom  his  ilie  academicians  whicli  we  have  here  mentioned,  they 
imagination  prefcnts  to  him,  and  whom  he  purines  tliro'  cllablilh  two  general  obfcrv,itions,  which  refult  from 
the  chamber  (vithmt  running  againik  the  furniture,  nor  what  they  have  fiid  with  relped  to  the  fenfes  and  the 
can  the  perfons  whom  he  meets  in  his  way  divert  him    dreams  of  this-  ilcep-walker. 

irom  his  purfuit.  "   i.  That  he  is  obliged  to  open  his  eyes,  in  order  to- 

"  While  his  imagination  was  employed  on  various  recogt.ife  objcifh  which  lie  wilhcs  to  fee  ;  but  the  im- 
fubjeel<;,  he  heard  a  clock  llrike,  which  repeated  at  eve-  prcllion  once  made,  although  rapidly,  is  vivid  enough 
ty  llrokc  tlie  note  of  the  cuckoo.  There  are  cuckoos  to  fupcrfedc  the  nccellity  of  his  opening  them  again,  to 
licre,  laid  he  ;  .Tud,  upon  being  dcfired,  he  imitated  ilic  view  the  fame  objeils  anew  j  that  is,  the  fame  objefls 
fong  of  that  bird,  immediately.  are  afterwards  prefented  to   his    im.igin.iti.in   witJi  as 

"  When  he  willies  to  fee  an  objcifl,  he  makes  an  ef-  much  force  and  precilion  as  if  he  actually  law  them, 
fott  to  lift  his  eyelids  ;  but  t'-ey  are  fo  little  under  his  "  \.  That  his  imai^ination,  thus  warmed,  reprefcnts 
command,  that  he  can  hardly  raife  them  a  lino  or  two,  to  him  objcifls,  and  fuch  as  he  ficnres  to  liimfelf,  with 
while  he  draws  up  his  eyebrows  ;  the  iris  at  tliat  time  ai  much  vivacity  as  if  he  re.illy  faw  them  ;  and,  laflly, 
appears  fixed,  and  hii  eye  dim.  When  any  thing  is  that  all  his  ftnfes,  being  fubordinate  to  his  imagination, 
prefented  to  him,  and  he  is  told  of  it,  he  always  half  feem  concentrated  in  the  objeel  with  which  it  is  occu- 
opens  his  eyes  with  a  degree  of  difficul'y,  and  then  pied,  and  have  af  that  time  no  perception  of  any  thing 
ihuts  them  after  he  has  taken  what  was  offered  to  him.      but  what  relates  to  that  objeil. 

"  The  report  infers  from  ibefe  fafls,  and  from  many        •'  Tbcfe  two  caufes  united  feem  to  them  fuflicicnc 
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"Slcfp-  for  explaining  one  of  the  mofl  fingular  fa5ts  that  occur- 
walkcr.  jej  to  tlieir  obfci  VHtion,  to  wit,  how  thc)Oung  DevauJ 
cm  write,  uhiiough  he  has  his  eyes  (hut,  and  an  ob- 
llacle  t^efore  lliem.  His  paper  is  imprinted  on  his  ima- 
gination, and  every  letter  which  he  means  to  write  is 
alio  painted  there,  at  the  place  in  which  it  ought  to 
ll.inJ  on  the  paper,  and  wiihtnit  being  confounded  with 
the  other  letters.  ;  now  it  is  clear  that  his  hand,  which 
is  obedient  to  the  will  of  his  imagination,  will  trace 
thtm  on  the  real  pnper,  in  tlie  fame  order  in  wl.ich  they- 
are  reprefented  iii  that  wliich  is  piiflured  in  his  Jiead. 
It  IS  tluis  that  he  is  able  to  write  I'everal  letters,  fcvcral 
fentences,  and  entire  pieces  of  writing  ;  and  what  feems 
to  confirm  the  idea,  that  the  young  Devaud  writes  ac- 
cording to  the  piper  painted  on  his  imagination  is, 
that  a  certain  lleep-walker,  who  is  dtfcnbed  in  the 
French  EnrychpeJie  farlicle  Somnawbiilifm),  having  writ- 
ten lomething  on  a  paper,  another  piece  of  paper  of  the 
fame  lize  was  fubllituted  in  its  ftead,  which  he  took  for 
his  own,  and  made  upon  tiiis  blank  paper  the  correftions 
be  mean:  to  have  made  on  the  other  which  had  been 
taken  away,  precifely  in  the  places  where  they  would 
have  been. 

"  It  appears  from  the  recital  of  another  faft,  that 
Devaud,  intending  to  write  at  the  top  of  the  firll  leaf 
of  a  white-paper  book,  Fcvey,  k —  llopped  a  ninment 
as  if  to  recolledt  the  day  of  the  month,  left  a  blank 
fpace  and  then  proceeded  to  December  17S7  ;  aiter 
■which  he  afked  for  an  almanac  :  a  little  book,  fuch  as 
is  given  to  cliildren  for  a  new  year's  gift,  was  offered  to 
him  i,  he  took  it,  opened  it,  brought  it  near  his  eyes, 
then  threw  ic  down  on  the  table.  An  alinanac  which 
he  knew  was  then  prefented  to  him  ;  this  was  in  Ger- 
man, at^d  of  a  form  fimilar  tn  the  almanac  of  Vevey  :  he 
took  it,  and  then  faid,  '  What  is  this  they  have  given 
me  ;  here,  there  is  your  German  almanac'  At  laft 
they  gave  him  tlie  almanac  of  Berne  ;  he  took  this  like- 
wife,  and  went  to  examine  it  at  the  bottom  of  an  alcove 
that  was  perfeflly  dark.  He  was  heard  turning  over 
the  leaves,  and  faying  24,  then  a  moment  afterwards 
34,  Returning  to  his  place,  with  the  almanac  open  at 
the  month  of  December,  he  laid  it  en  the  table  and 
wrote  in  the  fpace  which  he  had  left  blank  the  24th. 
This  fcene  happened  on  the  23d  ;  but  as  he  imagined 
it  to  be  the  24th,  he  did  not  miltake.  The  following 
is  the  explication  given  of  this  faift  by  the  authors  of 
the  report. 

"  The  dates  23d,  24th,  and  25th,  of  the  month  of 
December,  had  long  occupied  the  mind  of  the  young 
Devaud.  The  23d  and  25th  v/ere  holidays,  which  he 
expefted  with  the  impatience  natural  to  perfons  of  his 
age,  for  the  arrival  of  thnie  moments  when  their  little 
daily  labours  are  to  be  fufpended.  The  25thel'pecially 
■was  the  object  of  his  hopes  ;  there  was  to  be  an  illumi- 
nation in  the  church,  which  had  been  defcribed  to  him 
in  a  manner  that  quite  tranfported  him.  The  24th 
was  a  day  of  labour,  which  came  very  difagreeably  be- 
tween the  two  happy  days.  It  may  eafily  be  con- 
ceived, how  an  imagination  fo  irritable  as  that  of  the 
young  Devaud  wotild  be  llruck  with  tliofe  pleafing 
epochs.  Accordingly,  from  the  beginning  of  the  month 
he  had  been  perpetually  turning  over  the  almanac  of 
Vevey.  He  calculated  the  days  and  the  hours  that 
were  to  elapfe  before  the  arrival  of  his  wiflied-fcr  ho- 


lidays ;  he  fliowed  to  his  friends  and  acquauUance  the 
dates  of  tliofc  days  whicii  he  expeded  with  fo  much 
impatience  ;  every  time  he  tonk  up  the  almanac,  it  was 
only  to  confult  the  mont'i  cf  December.  We  now  fee 
why  that  d^e  prefented  itfeif  to  hi,  mind.  He  was 
performing  a  ta-Tc,  bcc.iufe  lie  imagined  the  day  to  be 
the  Monday  wliich  had  fo  long  engroifed  him.  It  is 
not  furprifnig,  that  it  ihould  have  occurred  t)  his  ima- 
gination, and  that  on  ojenng  the  almanac  in  the  dark 
he  might  have  thought  he  faw  this  date  whicli  lie  wa« 
feekiiig,  and  tliat  his  imagmation  might  have  leprefent* 
ed  it  to  hiin  iu  as  lively  a  manner  as  if  he  had  a.lually 
feen  it.  Neither  is  it  furprillng  that  he  IhoulJ  iiavc 
opened  the  almanac  at  the  mmth  ol  December;  tlie 
culh)m  of  perullng  this  month  mull  have  made  him 
find  it  in  the  dark  by  a  mere  fiiechanicil  operation. 
Man  never  fcems  to  be  a  machine  fo  much  as  in  the 
Hate  of  fomnanibulifm  ;  it  is  then  that  iiabit  comes  to 
fupply  thole  of  the  fenfes  that  cannot  be  ferviccable, 
and  that  it  makes  the  perlbn  ad  with  as  much  precifion 
as  if  all  his  fenfes  were  in  the  utmoll  a>fli¥ity.  Thefe 
circumltances  dellroy  the  i  lea  ol'  there  being  any  thing 
miraculous  in  the  behaviourof  young  Devaud  with  re- 
fp-it  to  the  date  and  the  montli  that  he  was  in  quell  of; 
and  the  reader,  wlio  lias  entered  into  eiir  explanations, 
will  not  be  furprifed  at  his  knowing  the  Geiman  alma- 
nac ;  the  touch  alone  was  fufficieiit  to  point  it  out  to 
him  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is  the  fliortnefs  of  the  time 
that  it  remained  in  his  hands. 

"  An  experiment  was  made  by  changing  the  place 
of  the  ink-;tandilh  during  the  time  tliat  Devaud  was 
writing.  He  had  a  light  befide  him,  and  had  certified 
himfelt  of  the  place  where  his  ink-holder  was  (landing 
by  means  of  fight.  From  that  time  he  continued  t» 
take  ink  with  precifion,  without  being  obliged  to  open 
his  eyes  again  :  but  the  ink-ltandilh  being  lemoved,  he 
returned  as  ufual  to  the  place  where  he  thought  it  was  : 
It  mud  be  ob.erved,  that  the  motion  of  his  hand  was 
rapid  till  it  reached  the  height  of  the  ftandifh,  and  tlien 
he  moved  it  ilowly,  till  the  pen  gently  touched  the 
table  as  he  was  feeking  tor  the  ink  :  he  then  perceived 
that  a  trick  had  been  put  on  him,  and  complained  of 
it  ;  he  went  in  learch  of  his  ink-llandifh  and  put  it  in 
its  place.  This  experiment  was  feveral  times  repeated, 
and  always  attended  witli  the  fame  circumftances.  Does 
not  what  we  have  here  hated  prove,  that  the  llandilh, 
the  paper,  the  table,  5cc.  are  painted  on  his  imagination 
in  as  lively  a  manner  as  if  he  really  faw  them,  as  he 
fought  the  real  llandilh  in  the  place  wiierc  his  iniagina- 
tion  told  him  it  ought  to  have  been  ?  Docs  it  not  prove 
that  the  fame  lively  imagination  is  tlie  caufe  of  the 
moll  lingular  adions  of  this  ficep-walker  ?  An,,  ialtly, 
docs  it  not  prove,  that  a  mere  glance  i  f  his  eye  is  fufti- 
cienl  to  make  his  imprcllions  as  lively  as  durable  ? 

"  The  committee,  upon  die  whole,  recon.mend  to 
fuch  as  wilh  to  repeat  the  fame  experiments,  I.  To 
make  their  obiervalioHS  on  ditferent  llcep-walkcrs.  2. 
To  examine  olten  whetlier  they  can  read  books  that  are 
unknown  to  them  in  perfeft  darknefs.  3.  To  obferve 
whether  they  can  tell  the  hours  on  a  wali.h  in  the  dark. 
4.  To  remove  when  they  write  the  ink  llandilh  Irom  its 
place,  to  fee  whether  they  will  return  to  the  f  ime  place 
in  order  to  take  ink.  5.  And,  lallly,  to  take  notice 
■whether  they  walk  with  the  fame  confidence  in  a  dark 
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and  untncwn  pLcCi  as  in  one  wiiii  %vl,ich  they  are  ac- 
quainted. 
^  '•  Tlioy  likewire  recomtnenJ  to  (ach  as  would  con- 
firm or  inv.did.ite  the  above  obferv.ttions,  to  make  all 
their  experiments  in  th.- d.irk  ;  liccuiife  ithti  been  hi- 
therto fuppofcd  that  the  eyes  of  fleep-walkcrs  are  of  at 
ufc  to  thcni." 

SLIiKPKUS,  in  n.itural  hirt.iry,  a  name  given  to 
thof;  animals  which  liccp  all  winter  ;  foch  j>  bears, 
marmots,  dormice,  bats,  hedgehog";,  fwallnws,  &c. 
Thefe  do  U'H  trcd  in  winter,  liave  no  fentible  evacua- 
tions, hrcaihe  little  or  none  at  all,  and  moll  uf  the 
vikei  a  ceafc  from  their  funciif.ns.  Some  ci  ihcfe  crea- 
tures fccm  to  bo  dc.id,  and  others  return  to  a  Itate  like 
iha;  of  the  fains  before  birth  :  in  this  ll.ite  they  con- 
tinue, till  by  new  hc<t  the  <l.:id<>  arc  atteoiiated,  the 
aninial  i>rcllored  to  life,  and  die  fundions  begin  where 
ihcy  left  off. 

SLFiPf  Rj,  in  a  (hip,  timbers  lying  before  and  aft  in 
the  boitnm  of  tlie  Hiip,  as  the  rungheads  do  :  the  lower- 
mod  of  ihem  is  belied  to  the  rungheads  and  the  up- 
pcrmnR  to  the  fiiyocksand  rune's. 

SLEIDAN  (John),  an  excellent  German  hiftorian, 
born  of  obfciire  parcnt<,  in  1506,  at  Slcidan,  a  fmall 
town  on  the  confines  of  tlie  duchy  of  julier'.  Alter 
ftudying  fomc  time  In  his  own  country,  together  with 
h  s  townl'man  the  le.irned  Jjlin  Siurmius,  he  went  to 
France,  and  in  153J  entered  into  ihc  fervice  of  tlie 
cardinal  and  archbiliiop  J(>lin  du  Uellay.  He  retired 
to  Sirafburg  in  1542,  wiicre  he  acquired  the  cllecm 
and  frieiid(hip  of  the  moll  confiderable  perfons,  parti- 
cularly of  James  Sturmius ;  by  whofe  advice  and  airill- 
»nce  he  was  enabled  to  write  the  hillory  of  his  own 
time.  He  was  employed  in  fome  public  negociationt  5 
but  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1555,  plunged  him  into  fo 
deep  a  melancholy,  thai  he  loflliis  memory  entirely,  and 
died  the  year  following.  In  1  555  came  out,  in  folio, 
fit  Jiatu  Rdigiinit  tl  Rtif<ub!ics  Jul  Carolo  ^uinio,  &c. 
in  2  J  books  ;  trom  the  year  1517,  when  Luther  beean 
to  preacli,  to  the  year  of  its  publication  ;  which  liidory 
vas  prcfenily  iranilated  into  moft  of  the  languages  of 
Europe.  Befides  ihi*  great  work,  he  wrote,  /Jt-  qua- 
luor  J'ummii  Im/'eriii,  litri  Irfi  ;  with  fome  other  hilto- 
rical  and  political  pieces. 

SLEICf  HT  »/ Haso.  Sec  Llcerdkmain. 
SLLUT-Hot.  NDi,  the  ancient  Scots  name  of  tlie 
Llood-hound.  The  word  is  from  the  Szxnnjlcl,  "  tlie 
impreffion  tliat  a  deer  leaves  of  its  foot  in  tlie  mire," 
and  iaunj  "  a  dog"  ;  fo  ihcy  dcri%-e  their  name  trom 
following  the  track.     Sec  the  article  liLCon-Hoa'.tL 

SLESWICK,  an  ancient  and  confidcrable  town  of 
Denmaik,  and  capi'al  of  a  duchy  of  ihe  f.ime  name  in 
the  province  of  Gi>ttorp,  with  a  bilhop's  fee,  fcculari/ed 
in  1  5^6.  Clofc  to  it  ib  the  old  paltice  tf  Gottorp,  for- 
me; ly  the  ducal  refidence,  but  at  prefent  inhabited  by 
the  ftadtholdcr  or  governor.  This  town  was  once  much 
more  confideral  1;  than  it  is  at  prefent,  having  fuffercd 
greatly  by  the  wars  of  Germany.  It  is  feated  on  ihc 
gulph  of  Slcy,  where  there  is  a  good  harbour,  Co  mihs 
north-weft  of  Lubeck,  and  125  fouth-wclf  ofCopeiihagcn. 
£.  I.>ong.  10.  o.  N.  Lat.  54.  40. 

Sliswick,  the  duchy  cf,  or  Scuth  jfullaiij,  is  about 

too  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadtli.     It  is  bounded 

on  the  north  by  North  Jutland,  on   the  eaft  by  the  Bal- 

tic  Sea,  on  the  fouih  by  Holftcin,  and  on  the  weft  by 
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die  ocean.     ^  coi^u.n,  i+ctiei,  17  i*wa5,   ij  caf.K      «!* 
378  p..nlhes,  1480  vdl,ges,  162  farms  n 6  wale,  n.ilii.         I 
and  106  genacmen  .  leats.     It  is  a  plcal.ir„  fertile,  po-  ^' ?"• 
pulou.  country,  and  :i  fovereij;o  dr.  by.     forr.erlv  the 
king  of  Denmark  had  hjilf  of  it,  a.,d  th.e  other  belop-^. 
c-  to  the  houfc    ol  Ho-.llein-Gcitorp  ;  bni  the  for m-r 
hav.rg  cimqjersd   liui  duchy,  had  the  pafl-effion  of  it 
confi.med  to  l.im  by   the  treaty  of  tiie  north  in    1-20 
In    1731,  a  prince  of  Uareith.Cu'.mbaih  was  made>o' 
vernor  ol  this  duchy,  who  reiides  at  Gottorp. 

SUCH,  in  metallurgy,  the  ore  of  any  metal,  rarti- 

'arly  ot  gold,  when  it  ha»becn  pounded,  and  prepa- 
for  farther  working. 

The  manner  of  preparini;  the  flich  at  Chremnitz  in 
Hungary  if  tins  ;  they  l.iy  a  foundation  of  wood  ihr'e 
yards  deep,  upon  this  they  place  the  ore.  and  over  ihit 
tncre  are  24  beams,  armed  at  their  bottoms  wiil,  iron ; 
thefe,  by  a  continual  motion,  beat  and  grind  the  ort| 
till  it  is  reduced  to  powder  :  during  this  operation, 
the  ore  is  covered  wiiii  water.  Tiiere  are  four  wheels 
ufcdto  move  thefe  beams,  each  wheel  moving  fn  ;  and 
the  water,  as  it  runs  off,  carrying  fome  of  ihe  melaliinc 
particles  with  it,  is  received  into  feveral  bafon:,  one 
placed  heliind  aro-.her  ,  and  finally,  after  having  palTed 
through  them  ali,  and  df  pofited  fome  fediment  in  each. 
It  IS  let  off  intp  a  very  Urg-  pit,  almoft  half  an  acre  in 
eiteni  ;  in  which  it  is  fuffered  to  llaid  fo  long,  as  to 
depofit  all  its  feJimen:,  ci  whatever  kind,  and  after  this 
It  IS  let  out.  This  work  i?  carred  on  day  and  night, 
and  ihe  ore  taken  aw.iy  and  replaced  by  more  as  oj'tea 
as  occafion  require-;.  That  ore  wliich  lies  next  the 
beams  by  which  it  was  pounded,  is  always  tlie  cleaned 
or  richeft. 

When  the  flich  is  waRicd  as  much  as  ihey  can,  a 
hundred  weight  of  it  ufually  contains  about  an  ounce, 
or  perhaps  but  half  an  ounce  of  metal,  which  is  not  al( 
gold  ;  for  there  is  always  a  mixture  ot  gold  and  lilver, 
but  the  gold  is  in  the  brgeft  quantity,  and  ufually  is 
two-thirds  ot  the  mixture:  they  then  put  the  (lich  in- 
to  a  furnvice  with  fome  limenonc,  and  fl  icken,  or  tlie 
fcoiia  of  former  meltings,  and  run  them  together,  'ihe 
firft  melting  produces  a  fubftance  called  lech  ;  this  lech 
they  bum  with  charcoal,  to  make  it  light.'r,  to  open  its 
body,  and  render  it  p.  rous,  after  which  it  is  ciUcd  roft ,- 
to  this  roll  they  add  fand  in  fuch  quantity  as  they  find 
ncceffary,  and  then  melt  it  over  again. 

At  Chreifinitz  they  have  mmy  (ther  ways  of  redu- 
cing gold  out  of  its  otc,  but  particulatly  one,  in  whioi 
they  employ  no  lead  during  tlie  whole  oper-tion  i 
whereas,  in  general,  lead  is  always  neccifary,  after  the 
before  mentioned  procelfcf.     See  Golb. 

SLIDING  RiLF,  a  mathomatical  ip.ftrtiment,  fer- 
ving  to  work  r,ueftions  in  gauging,  mcafuring.  Sec.  witJi- 
out  the  life  of  cnmpaffes  ;  merely  by  the  ni'ding  of  the 
parts  of  the  inllrument  one  by  another,  the  lines  and 
divifions  whereof  give  the  anfwers  by  infpeaion. 

This  inftritment  is  varioufly  contrived,  and  applied 
by  various  authors,  particularly  Everard,  CoggcfhjH, 
Gunter,  Hunt,  and  Partridge;  but  the  nioti  common 
and  uleful  are  thole  of  Everard  and  Coggelliall. 

SLIGO,  a  county,  in  the  province  oi  Cor.nai!p!,r» 
Ireland,  25  miles  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth  ; 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Leitrim,  on  ibe  wr/l 
by  the  county  of  Mayo,  on  the  north  and  north  wrtt 
by  tlic  wcftcrn  ocean,  and  en  the  Ibuib  and  louili-wcft 
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by  Rofcomnion  and  Mayo.  It  contains  5970  lioufes, 
41  parilhes,  6  baronies,  i  borough,  and  fends  4  mcni- 
,  bers  to  Pailiament,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  tlie 
borough  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  tlie  only  market- 
town  in  the  county,  and  is  feated  on  a  bay  of  the  fame 
name,  3c  miles  well  of  Killalla,  and  110  north-call  of 
Dublin.     W.  Long.  8.  26.  N.  Lat.  54.  13. 

SLING,  an  inltrument  ferving  for  calling  ftones 
with  great  violence.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic 
illands  were  famous  in  antiquity  for  the  dexterous  ma- 
nagement of  tlie  (ling:  it  is  faid  they  ufed  three  kinds 
of  flings,  fome  lunger,  others  (horter,  which  tliey  ul'ed 
according  as  their  eneniie-  were  either  ne.arer  or  more 
remote.  It  is  added,  that  the  firll  ferved  them  for  a 
head-band,  the  iVcond  for  a  girdle,  and  that  tlie  third 
they  conllanily  carried  in  tlieir  hand. 

SLINGING  is  ufed  varioufly  at  fea  ;  but  chiefly 
for  hoifting  up  cafks  or  other  heavy  things  with 
flings,  i.  e.  contrivances  of  ropes  fpliced  into  themfelves 
at  either  end,  with  one  eye  big  enough  to  receive  the 
calk  or  whatever  is  to  be  ilung.  There  are  other  flings, 
which  are  made  longer,  and  with  a  fniall  eye  at  each 
end  ;  one  of  v/hicli  is  put  over  the  hreech  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  and  the  other  eye  comes  over  the  end  of  an 
iron  crow,  which  is  put  into  the  moutji  of  the  piece, 
to  weigh  and  hoife  tlie  gun  as  they  pleafe.  There  arc 
alfo  flings  by  which  the  yards  are  bound  fad  to  the 
crofs-tree  aloft,  and  to  the  head  of  the  mart,  with  a 
llrong  rope  or  chain,  that  if  the  tie  fliould  happen  to 
break,  or  to  be  Ihot  to  pieces  in  fight,  the  yard,  never- 
thelefs,  may  not  fall  upon  the  hatches. 

Sii.\ciKG  a  ALin  overboard,  in  order  to  flop  a  leak  in 
a  fhip,  is  done  thus :  the  man  is  trufled  up  about  the 
.middle  in  a  piece  of  canvas,  and  a  rope  to  keep  him 
from  finking,  with  his  arms  at  liberty,  a  mallet  in  one 
hand,  and  a  plug,  wrapped  in  oakum  and  well  tarred  in 
a  tarpawiing  clout,  in  the  other,  which  he  is  to  beat 
with  all  difpatch  into  the  hole  or  leak. 

SLOANE  (Sir  Hans),  baronet,  eminently  diftin- 
guiflied  as  a  phyfician  and  a  naturalUl,  was  of  Scotch  ex- 
tra^^ion,  his  father  Alexander  Sloane  being  at  the  head 
of  that  colony  of  Scots  which  King  James  I.  fettled  in 
the  north  ot  Irel.-.nd,  where  our  author  was  born,  at 
Killieagh,  on  the  16th  of  April  1660.  At  a  very  early 
period,  he  difplayed  a  flrong  inclination  for  natural  hi- 
itory  ;  and  this  propenfity  being  encouraged  by  a  fuit- 
able  education,  he  employed  thofe  hours  which  young 
people  generally  lofc  by  purfuing  low  and  trifling  amufe- 
jnentJ,  in  tlie  lludy  of  nature,  and  contemplating  her 
■works.  When  about  fixtecn,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
Ipitting  of  blood  which  thrsatened  to  be  attended  with 
confiderable  danger,  and  which  interrupted  the  regular 
couife  of  his  application  for  three  years;  lie  had,  how- 
ever, already  learned  enougli  of  jihyllc  to  know  that  a 
malady  of  this  kind  was  not  to  be  removed  fuddenly, 
and  he  prudently  abftaincd  from  wine  and  other  liquors 
that  were  likely  to  increafe  It. 

By  ftriif^ly  obfcrving  this  fcvere  regimen,  which  in 
fome  meafure  he  continued  ever  after,  he  was  enabled 
to  prolong  his  life  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds;  being 
an  example  of  the  truth  of  iiis  own  fivourite  maxim, 
that  fobriety,  temperance,  and  moderation,  are  the  bell 
and  mofl  powerful  prefervatives  that  nature  has  granted 
to  mankind. 

As  foon  as.  be  recovered  from  this  in&rmity,  he  re- 


folved  to  perfect  liimfelf  in  the   different  branches  of 
phyflc,  which  was  the   profcllion  he  had  made  choice  * 
of ;  and  with  this  view  he  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
hoped  to  receive  that  afllllance  which  he  could  not  find 
in  liis  own  country. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  entered  himfelf 
as  a  pupil  to  the  great  Stafforlh,  an  excellent  chemift, 
bred  under  ihellluflrious  Scahl ;  and  by  his  Inlbuftinns 
he  gained  a  perteifl  knowledge  of  the  compofition  and 
prepara! ion  of  the  different  kinds  of  medicines  then  in- 
ufc.  At  the  fame  time,  he  ftudied  botany  at  the  ceL'- 
brated  garden  at  Chelfea,  affiduoufly  attended  the  pub- 
lic le(Suresof  anatomy  and  phyfic,  and  in  fliort  negle(5f- 
ed  nothing  that  he  thought  likely  to  prove  ferviceable 
to  him  in  his  future  praiflice.  His  principal  merit, 
however,  was  his  knowledge  of  natural  hillory  ;  and  it 
was  this  part  of  his  character  with  introduced  him 
early  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Boyle  and  Mr  Ray, 
two  of  the  moft  eminent  naturalifts  of  that  age.  His 
intimacy  with  thele  diftinguiflied  charaders  continued 
as  long  as  they  lived  ;  and  as  he  was  careful  to  com- 
municate to  them  every  objeit  of  curiofity  that  at- 
trai^ed  his  attention,  the  obfervations  which  he  occa- 
flonafly  made  often  excited  their  admiration  and  obtain- 
ed their  applaufe. 

After  ftudying  four  years  at  London  with  unremit- 
ting feverity,  Mr  Sloane  determined  to  vifit  foreign 
countries  for  farther  improvement.  In  this  view  he 
fet  out  for  Fiance  in  the  company  of  two  other  flu- 
dents,  and  having  crolfed  to  Dieppe,  proceeded  to  Pa- 
ris. In  the  way  thither  they  were  elegantly  entertain- 
ed by  the  famous  M.  Lemery  the  elder  ;  and  in  return 
Mr  Sloane  prefented  that  eminent  chemift  with  a  fpeci- 
men  of  four  different  kinds  of  phofphorus,  of  which, 
upon  the  credit  of  other  writers,  M.  Lemery  had  treat- 
ed in  his  book  of  chemiftry,  though  he  had  never  feen 
any  of  them. 

At  Paris  Mr  Sloane  lived  as  he  had  done  in  Lon- 
don. He  attended  the  hofpitals,  heard  the  lefluresof 
Tournefort,  De  Verney,  and  other  eminent  mailers  ; 
vifited  all  the  literati,  who  received  him  with  particular 
marks  of  efleem,  and  employed  himfelf  wholly  in 
(ludy. 

From  Paris  Mr  Sloane  went  to  Montpelier  ;  and,  be- 
ing fnrniflied  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  M. 
Tournefort  to  M.  Chirac,  then  chancellor  of  that  uni. 
verfity,  he  found  eafy  accefs,  through  his  means,  to  all 
the  learned  men  of  the  province,  particularly  to  M. 
M  ignol,  whom  he  always  accompanied  in  his  botanical 
excurflonj  in  the  environs  of  that  city,  where  he  beheld 
with  pleafure  and  admiration  the  fpontaneous  produc- 
tions of  nature,  and  learned  under  hii  inftruiflions,  to 
clafs  them  in  a  proper  manner. 

Having  here  found  an  ample  field  for  contemplation, 
which  was  entirely  fuited  to  his  tafl:e,  he  took  leave  of 
his  two  companions,  whom  a  curiofity  of  a  different 
kind  led  Into  Italy. 

Affr  fpending  a  whole  year  in  colleifling  plants,  he 
travelled  tlirough  Linguedoc  with  the  fame  defign  ; 
and  paifing  through  Thouloufe  and  Bourdeaux,  return- 
ed to  Paris,  where  he  made  a  fliort  flay.  About  the 
end  of  the  year  1684  he  fet  out  for  England,  with  an 
intention  of  fettling  there  as  a  phyficlan.  On  his  ar- 
rival in  London,  he  made  it  his  firll  bufinefs  to  vifit  hij 
two  illulUious  friends  Mr  Ray  and  Mr  Boyle,  in  orde? 

to. 
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Sloane.  to  communicAtc  to  them  the  difcovcriet  lic  had  made 
^"»-'^'  in  hli  travels.  The  latter  he  found  at  Ijome,  but 
the  former  had  retired  to  Elfcx  ;  to  wlnth  pUcc  Mr 
Sloanc  tranfmitted  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  fccJi, 
which  Mr  Ray  has  diicribcd  in  his  Hillory  of  I'laiUi, 
and  for  which  he  makes  a  proper  acknowledgment. 

About  the  year  1706  cur  author  became  acquainted 
with  (he  celebrated  Sydenham  ;  wI:o  foon  contrai^lcd  fo 
warm  an  aiTcclion  tor  him  that  he  took  him  into  I'.is 
houfe,  and  recommended  him  in  the  ft:  ongel\  manner  to 
his  patients.  He  had  not  been  long  in  London  before 
he  was  propofcd  by  Dr  Mania  Lilter  as  a  candidate  to 
he  admitted  a  member  of  tlie  Royal  Society,  on  the 
2f>lh  t)l  November  16^4;  and  bcin};  approved  lie  was 
elected  on  llie  2  1  (I  of  January  following. 

In  1685  he  communicated  I'jme  curiofi'.ies  to  the  So- 
ciety ;  and  in  July  ll)e  fiiiic  year  he  was  acanJiJalc  for 
the  office  of  their  alliftant  fecretary,  but  wiihout  Aic- 
ccfb,  as  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  fuperiot  in- 
terctl  ol  his  competitor  Di  liallcy.  On  the  I2lh  of 
April  1687,  lie  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  collcj;e  of 
phyficians  in  London  ;  and  the  fame  year  his  friend  and 
fellow  traveller  Dr  Tancred  Robinfon,  having  mention- 
ed to  the  Society  the  plant  called  the  y/.ir  0/ l/^e  earth, 
as  a  remedy  newly  difcovered  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
Dr  Sloar.e  acquainted  them  that  this  virtue  of  the  plant 
w.ts  to  be  fuund  in  a  book  called  Dt  Cny'j  IWriiry  ; 
aodthat  he  knew  a  man  who  had  cured  with  11  twenty 
couple  of  dogs.  This  obfervation  he  m.ide  on  the  i  jlh 
<>f  Jjly,  and  on  the  12th  of  September  following  he 
embarked  at  Portiniouth  for  J.nnaica  with  the  duke  of 
Alb. marie,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  that 
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hiahh  toihe  poor.  He  had  been  elcfled  fecretary  to 
the  Royal  Society  on  the  jMh  of  November  \(t}l  j' 
and  upnn  this  ocvafion  he  revived  the  publication  of 
the  Philofophical  Traiifaflions,  which  had  been  omit- 
ted <or  fome  tiiiie.  He  continued  to  be  the  editor  «>f 
this  work  till  the  year  1712  ;  and  the  volumes  which 
appeared  during  that  period  are  monuments  cif  hit  iit- 
duflry  and  ingenuity,  many  of  the  pieces  contained  in 
them  being  written  by  himfelf. 

In  the  mean  time  he  publilhed  Cuia/a^ui  Pitmarum 
qutt  in  Ik/u!j  Jjmai.a  J'pontt  provcniunt ,  *C.  5f«  Pt:- 
dromi  UijUrut  jVj.'urjiit  par:  prititu,  which  he  dedica- 
ted to  the  Royal  Society  and  College  of  Thyfician?. 
About  tl.e  fame  time  he  formed  the  plan  ofadifpen- 
fary,  vhere  the  poor  rni^lit  be  furiiifhed  at  prime  colt 
with  fuch  medicines  :it  their  feveral  maladies  migiit  re. 
quire  ;  whicli  he  aftcrvv.'aidi  carried  into  execution,  w'iih 
the  atliiiar.ee  of  il:e  iirelident  and  other  members  of  the 
college  ot'  phyficiatis. 

Our  author's  ihirl^  for  nattiral  knowledge  feems  to 
have  been  born  with  him,  fo  that  his  cabinet  of  curio- 
fities  may  be  faid  to  have  commenced  with  his  being. 
He  was  conti.Tf.ally  enriching  and  enlarging  it ;  and 
the  fame  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  it  had  ac- 
quired, brought  every  thing  that  <Tas  curious  in  art  or 
nature  to  be  tirft  offered  to  him  for  purchafe.  Theie 
acquiliti'ns,  however,  incrcafed  it  but  very  flowly  in 
coniparifon  of  the  augmentation  it  received  in  1701 
by  tlie  death  of  William  Courten,  Efq  ;  a  gentleman 
who  had  employed  all  his  time,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune,  in  collefling  rarities,  and  who  bequeatlieJ 
tlic  whole  to  Dr  Sloane,  on  condition  of  his  paying  cer- 


Itland.     The  doclor  attended  his  grace  in  quality  of    tain  debts  and  legacies  with  which  he  had  cliargcd  it. 


phyfician,  and  arrived  at  Jamaica  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember following. 

Here  a  new  held  was  opened  for  frefli  difcoveries  in 
natural  produiTtions ;  but  the  world  would  have  been 
tleprivid  of  the  fruits  of  them,  had  not  our  author,  bj 
incredible  -application,  converted,  as  we  may  fay,  his 
minutes  into  hour;.  lite  dukeof  Albemaile  died  foon 
a*tcr  he  landed,  and  Uie  diichefs  determined  to  return 
to  England  whenever  an  anfwer  Ihould  be  received  to 
the  letter  Ihe  had  feiit  to  court  on  that  melancholy  oc- 
calion.  As  Dr  Sloane  could  not  think  of  leaving  her 
^;race  in  her  diftrefs,  whilll  the  rell  of  her  retinue  were 
jireparing  for  their  departure  he  improved  it  in  making 
colleetions  of  natural  curiolities  ;  io  that  though  liis 
whole  llay  at  Jamaica  was  not  above  fifteen  months,  he 
brought  together  fueh  a  prodigious  number  of  plants, 
thati'n  hi.-- return  to  England  Mr  Ray  w.is  alloinflied 
that  one  man  cTald  procure  in  one  illand,  and  in  fo 
fhort  a  fpace,  fo  vail  a  variety. 

On  his  arrival  in  London  he  .npplied  himfelf  to  the 
pravlice  of  his  protefllon  ;  and  foon  became  fo  eminent, 


Thefe  terms  our  author  accepted,  and  he  ciecutcd  the 
will  of  the  donor  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  exaflnefs  ; 
on  which  account  fome  people  have  faid,  Uiat  he  pur- 
chafed  Mr  Courten's  curitjfities  at  a  dear  rate. 

In  1707  the  lirrt  volume  of  Dr  Sloane's  Natural  Hif- 
tory  of  Jamaica  appeared  in  folio,  though  the  puhlica- 
tion  of  the  fccond  was  delayed  till  1725.  By  tliis  very 
ufeful  as  well  as  magnificent  work  die  materia  medica 
was  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  excellent  drugs 
not  before  known.  In  1 70S  the  Doclor  w.is  elefted  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Royal  .Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Pari^,  in  the  room  of  Mr  Tfehirnaus ;  an  honour  lb 
much  the  greater,  as  we  were  then  at  war  wltli  France, 
and  the  queen's  exprefs  confent  was  necclf.iry  before  he 
could  accept  it.  In  proportion  as  his  credit  rofe  among 
the  learned,  his  pradiie  increafcd  amor.g  the  pet>ple  ot 
rank  :  Queen  Anne  herfelf  frequently  confulted  him, 
and  inherlall  illnefs  was  blooded  by  him. 

On  the  advancement  of  G«orge  1.  to  the  throne, 
that  prince,  on  the  3d  of  April  1716,  created  the  Doc- 
tor a  baronet,  an  hereditary  title  of  honour  to  which 


that  he  was  chofen  phyfician  to  Chriil's  Hofpital  on  no   Englilli  phyfician  had  before  atta  ncd  ;  and  at  the 

the  17th  ol  Oe'tober  «6y4:  and  this  oiKce  he  held  till  fame  time  made  him  phyfician  general  to  the  army,  in 

the  year  1730,  when,  on  account  of  his  great  age  and  which  ftation  lie  continued  till  I727,wiien  hewasap- 

iutirmities.hc  found  it  neceflary  to  relign.     It  is  fome-  pointed  phyOcian  in  ordinary  to  George  II.     He  at- 

what  Angular,  and  redounds  much  to   the  Dotlor's  ho-  tended  tlie  royal  family  till  his  death  j  and  was  parti- 

iiour,  that  iliough  he  received  tJie  emoluments  of  his  cularly  favoured  by  Qnecn  Caroline,  who  placed   the 

office  punclually,  becaufe  he  would  not  lay  down  a  pre-  greateft  confidence  in  his  prefcriptions.     In  the  mean 


cedent  which  might  hurt  his  fuccelFors,  yet  he  conftant- 
ly  applied  the  money  to  the  relief  of  ihofe  who  were 
ttie  greatell  objciHs  of  compalTion  in  the  hofpital,  tliat 
it  might  UCTcr  be  iUid  be  cuiichcd  himfelf  1 7  giving 


time  he  had  been  unanimoullv  chofen  one  of  the  c'.ccts 
of  the  coUegeof  pliyficians  June  1,  I7l''»,  and  he  was 
eleelcd  prefitlent  ot  the  fame  body  on  September  33, 
1719,  an  olTicc  which  he  held  lor  fixuen  yeais,  Du- 
J  V  2  rin^ 
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ilow.  ling  that  period  he  not  only  gave  the  higheft  proofs  of  life.  He  did  not,  however,  bury  himfelf  in  that  foli- 
— ^^~^  jiJ5  .^eal  and  alFiduity  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  but  tude  which  excludes  men  from  fociety.  He  received 
in  i"2i  made  a  orefcnt  to  that  fociety  of  L.  100  ;  and  at  CheUea,  as  he  had  done  in  London,  the  vifus  of 
to  far  remitted  a  very  confiJerablc  debt,  which  the  cor-  people  of  diftlndion,  of  all  learned  foreigners,  and  of 
poration  owed  htm,  as  to  accept  it  in  fuch  fmall  fums  as  the  royal  family,  who  fometinies  did  him  :he  honour  to 
vere  kail  inconvenient  to  the  llate  of  their  affairs.  Sir  wait-on  him  ;  but,  what  was  ftill  more  to  his  praife,  he 
Hans  was  no  lefs  liberal  to  other  Iciraed  bodies.  He  never  refufed  admittance  or  advice  to  rich  or  poor  who 
had  no  fooner  purchnfcd  the  manor  of  Chelfea,  than  he  came  to  confult  him  concerning  their  health.  Not  con- 
cave the  company  of  apothecaries  the  entire  freehold  cf  tented  with  this  contracted  method  of  doing  good,  he 
their  bo:anical  garden  there,  upon  condition  only  that  now,  during  his  retreat,  prefeutcd  to  the  public  fuch 
they  Ihould  prefent  yeatly  to  the  Royal  Society  fifty  ufeful  remedies  as  fuccefs  had  warranted,  during  the 
c»w  phmts,  till  the  number  (hould  amount  to  2000  (a),  courfe  cf  a  long  continued  praiftice.     Among  thefe  ii 


phi  , 
He  gave  belkles  feveral  other  conliderable  donations  tor 
the  improvement  of  this  garden  ;  the  fituation  of  which, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  thi  capital,  was  fuch  as  to  render  it  ufeful  in  two 
refpcifls:  Firft,  by  producing  the  moft  rare  medicinal 
plants;  and,  fecondly,.by  ferving  as  an  excellent fchool 


the  efficacious  receipt  for  dillempers  in  the  eyes,  and 
his  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  Sir  Hans  had 
lived  with  fo  much  temperance,  as  had  preferved  him 
from  Reling  the  infirmities  of  old  age;  bi.r  in  his  90th 
year  he  began  to  d  niplain  of  pains,  and  to  be  fenfiblc 


for  youn"-  botanills  ;  au  advantage  which  he  himfelf  of  an  univerfal  decay.     He  was  often  heard  to  fay,  that 

had  derived  from  it  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  the  approach  of  death  brought  no  terrors  along   with 

The  death   of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  which  happened  in  it  ;  that  he  had  long  expefled  the  ftroke ;  and  that  he 

1727,  made  way  for  the  advancement  of  Sir  Hans  to  was  prepared  to  receive  it  whenever  the  great  Author 

the  prefidency  cf  the  Royal    Society.     He  had  been  of  his  being  ihould  think  fit.     After  a  Ihort  illnefs  of 

\ice-prefident,  and  frequently  fat   in  the  chair  for  that  three  days,  he  died  on  the  i  ith  of  Junuary   1752,  and 

reat  man  ;  and  by  his  long  connection  with  this  learn-    ""  "~   .1-  .0.1,  .. /^i..ir.      _  .i..  r 


was  inter:  ed  on  the  i8th  at  Chelfea,  in  the  fame  vault 
with  his  lady,  the  folemnity  being  attended  with  lh« 
greateft  concourfe  of  people,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions^ 
that  had  ever  been  feen  before  on  the  like  occafion. 

Sir  Hans  being  extremely  iislicitous  left  his  cabinet 
of  curiofitics,  which  he  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  col- 
left,  (hould  be  again  didlpated  at  his  death,  and  being 
to  be  annually  given  as  an  honorary  mark  of  at  the  fame  time  unwilling  that  fo  large  a  portion  of 
diftiniSlion  to  the  perfon  who  communicates  l:he  bell  es-  his  fortune  fhould  be  loll  to  his  children,  he  bequeathed' 
ptriments  to  the  Society.  't  to  the  public,  on  condition  tliat  L.  20,oco  Ihculd  ba 

On  his  being  raifcd  to  the  chair,  Sir  Hins  laid  afide    made  good  by  parliament  to  his  family.       This  fum, 
all  lhou"hts  of  further  promotion,  and  applied  himfelf    though  large  in  appearance,  wasfcarcely  more  than  the 


c<l  body  he  had  ccntrafled  To  llrong  an  affcftion  for  it, 
that  he  made  them  a  prefent  of  aa  hundred  guineas, 
caufed  a  curious  bud  of  King  Charles  II.  its  founder,  to 
be  erected  in  the  great  hall  where  it  met,  and,  as^  is 
r.iid  was  very  inftrumental  in  procuring  Sir  Godfrey 
Copley's   benefaflion  of  a  medal  of  the  value   of  five 


wholly  to  the  faithful  difchargeof  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fices which  he  enjoyed.  In  this  laudable  occupation  he 
employed  his  time  from  1727  to  1740,  when,  at  the 
uae  of  fourfcore,  he  formed  a  refolution  of  quitting  the 
le^  vice  of  the  public,  and  of  living  f  )r  hiirdelf.  With 
Wiis  view  he  religned  the  prefidency  of  th.e  Royal  So- 
ciety much  againll  the  inclination  of  that  refpeiftible 
body,  v»ho   chofe  Martin  Folkes,  FJq ;  to  fuccecd  him, 

and'in  a  public  affembly  thanked  him  for  the  great  and  The  parliament  accepted  the  legacy,  and  fulfilled  the 
eminent  lervices  he  had  rendered  them.     In  the  month    cor.ditions. 

»;f  January  1741,  he  began  to  remove  his  libraiy,  and  SLOANF.A,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
his  cabinet  of  lariiies,  from  his  houfe  in  Bloomfbury  to  longing  to  the  clafs  of  po'jfandrin,  and  order  of  mottO' 
that  at  Chelfea  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  March  following,  gyrna ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging  under  the- 
having  fettled  all  his  affairs,  he  retired  thither  himfelf,  to  5c;ih  order,  Ameutacejc.  The  cnrrilla  is  pentapetalous  ; 
snjoy  in  peaceful  tranquilhty  the  remains  of  a  wcll-ipent    the  calyx  pentaphyllous  and  deciduous ;  ;  the  lligma  is 

perforated  ; 


iiitrlnfic  value  cf  the  gold  and  filver  medals,  the  ores 
and  precious  Hones  that  were  found  in  it  ;  for  in  his 
lall  will  we  declares,  that  the  firft  coft  of  the  whole 
amounted  at  leaft  to  L.  50,000.  Befides  his  library, 
confifting  of  more  than  50,000  volumes,  347  of -which 
were  illulirated  with  cuts  1-inely  engraven  and  coloured 
fiom  nature,  there  were  3560  inanufcripts,  and  an  infi- 
nite number  of  rare  and  curious  works   of  eveiy  kind. 


(a)  This  garden  was  firft  etlablifhed  by  the  company  in  1673  ;  and  having  after  that  period  been  ftocked  by 
them  with  a  great  variety  of  plants,  for  the  improvement  of  liotany,  Sir  Hans,  ir  order  to  encourage  fo  fervice- 
able  an  undertaking,  granted  to  the  company  the  inheritance  cf  it,  being  part  of  his  eftate  and  manor  of  Chelfea,. 
on  condition  that  it  fiiould  be  for  ever  preferved  as  a  phytic  garden.  As  a  proof  of  its  being  fo  maintained,  he 
obliged  the  company,  in  confideration  of  the  faid  grant,  to  prefent  yearly  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  one  of  their 
weekly  meetings,  fitly  fpccimens  of  plants  that  had  grown  in  the  garden  the  preceding  year,  and  which  were  all 
to  be  fpecifically  diftitiifl  from  each  other,  until  the  number  of  two  thoufand  Ihould  be  completcfl.  This  num- 
ber was  completed  In  the  year  17614  In  1733  the  company  ere(5ted  a  marble  ftatue  of  Sir  Hans,  e.xecu'ed 
by  Ryfcrac,  which  is  placed  upon  a  pedeftal  in  the  centre  of  die  garden,. with  a  Liitin  infcription,  esprefOoj 
kis  donationj.and  ihe.defig^n  and  advaiilajjes  of  iu 
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perforated  ;  ihe  bsrrjr  is  corticofe,  echinaled,  polyfpcr- 
llious,  and  gaping.  Their  are  two  fpecics,  ih;  Jtnta.u 
and  emjrgina'a. 

SLOL.     See  PtLNu*. 

SLOOP,  a  Iniall  veffel  furDiftjcd  with  one  iwaft,  the 
mainlail  of  which  is  attaclied  to  a  galT  above,  or  to  the 
mall  on  its  foremoft  edge,  and  to  a  long  boom  below, 
by  which  it  n  occaliooally  Ibilicd  to  either  quarter.  See 
SHtr. 

Sioorof  H^ur,  a  nam;  given  to  the  fmalleft  veffcls  ol 
war  except  cullers.     'I'hey  arc  ciihci  r.gged  as  Ihips  or 

'"IT^-r   •      .     f      ►r        .    1  r,         ^,"'"* ''"  "'»'^<=  '""'''-•  Pitches  of  a  lortrefs,  to  keep  up 

SLO  r,  m  tlie  fportfinan's  language,  a  term   ufed  to    the  water  in  forr.e  parts,  inileid  of  gaies  (huticrs   a-c- 
exprcl.  the  in..rk  ot  the  foot  ol  a  (tig  or  other  animal    madcfo  as  to  flide  up  and  down  in  {froove. ;  ai.d  when 


t 

Solvit. 


Loue  into  tke  Sein:,  though  tlie  ground  b«tre*n  iIkm 
1  lie  above  150  feet  higher  than  ciiher  of  thofe  riven  t. 
.Sluices  are  made  d.llerent  uaj  s,  according  to  die  ufe 
for  which  they  are  intended  ;  when  they  firvc  for  navi-  J^C^ 
g.tion,  they  are    Ihut  with  two  g.,te$,  prefcntin-  an  "-t 
angle  towards  the  llreara  :  when  they  arc  iu..de  near  Uie 
fci»,  two  pair  of  gates  are  made,  the  one  to    keep  the 
water  out  and  the  other  in,  as  otcafion  requhcs  ;  in  this 
cafe,  the  gates  toward*  the  fea  prefcnt  an  angle  tliat 
way,  and  the  others  the  contrary  way  ;  and  the  fpacc 
intlofed    by  thoic  gates  is  called    the  chjm'.er.     Wiieii 


proper  for  the  chace  iu  the  clay  or  earth,  bjr  which 

they  are  able  to  guefs  when   the  animal  palled,  and 

which   way  lie  went.      The    flot,  or  treading  of  the 

ll.ig,  is  very    nicely   ftiulied    on  this  occafioii  ;  if  the 

llot  be  l.irge,  deep  printed  in    liie  ground,  and  with 

an  open    cleft,  and,    added  to    thcfc  marks,  ilicrc  is 

a  Lirgc  fpace  between  mark  and  mark,  it  is  certain  that 

the  ll.ig  is  an  old  line.       Iftheie   be  obfcrved  the  ll»Jts 

of  treadings  of  two,  the  one  long  and  the  other  round, 

and  both  o»  one  fi/.c,  the  long  (lot  is  always  that  of  liie    diawn  from  one  n.ite  to  another,  comprchcndhi? 

larger  animal.     Tlierc  is  alio  another  way  of  knowing    or  more  maes  [n  t!ie  fame  or  ditfcrent  dc.ijrees.     I 

the  olil  one*  from  the  young  ones  by   the  treading  ; 

»h'ch  is,  that   the  hinder  feet  of  the  old  ones  never 

reach  to  their  fore  lect,  whereas  ihofc  of  the  ycung 

ones  do. 

SLOTH,  in  zoology.     Sec  Bradvits. 


they  arc  made  to  raife  an  inundation,  they  are  then  lliut 
by  means  of  fquare  limbers  let  down  in  cullifcs,  fo  as  to- 
lie  dole  a'ld  lirm. 

The  word Jluiie  n  formed  of  the  French  tfchff,  which 
Menage  derive*  from  ti.e  Latin  txdufa,  found  in  the 
Sahc  law  in  the  fame  fcnfc.  But  this  is  to  be  rcllrained 
to  the  fluices  of  mills,  ic.  for  as  tliofe  ferving  to  raa'c 
veflcls,  they  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

SLUR,  in  mufic,  a  mjrk  like  the  arch  of  3  circle, 

two 
degrees.  Ifilic 
notes  are  in  different  degrees,  it  fignifies  that  they  art 
all  to  be  lung  to  one  f)  liable  ;  for  wind  innrumcnls,  that 
they  are  to  be  made  in  one  continued  brcatli  ;  and  fcj 
ftiinged  inftruments  that  are  aruck  with  a  bow,  as  » 
*'ol'".  Sic.  that  they  are  made  with  one  llroke.  If  the 
SLOUGH,  a  deep  muddy  place.     The  cafl  flcin  of    notes  arc  in  the  fame  degree,  it  lignihes  that  it  is  all 


a  fnakc,  tiic  damp  of  a  coal  pit,  and  the  fear  of  a  wound 
are  allii  called  by  the  fame  appellatii  n.  'i"he  flough  of 
a  wild  boar  is  the  bed,  foil,  cr  miie,  wherein  be  wallows, 
er  in  whicii  he  lies  in  the  day-time. 

SLUCZK,a  large  and  pojulous  town  in  Poland,  in 
Lithuania,  and  capi:al  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name  ; 
f;-mous  for  three  battles  gained  here  by  ConlVintine 
duke  of  Odrog  over  tlie  Tartars,  in  the  reign  of  Sigif- 
mund  I.  It  is  featcd  en  the  river  Sliic/k,  72  miles 
fi'Uth  caft  of  Miniki,  and  70  foyth  of  Novogrodeck. 
L.  Lf.Dg.  37.  44.  N.Lat.  53.  2. 

Sl.l.'tj,  in  zoology.     See  Limax. 


one  note,  to  be  made  as  long  as  the  whole  notes  fo  cox- 
needed  ;  and  this  liapptns  moA  frequently  betwixt  the 
lift  note  of  one  line  and  the  firft  of  the  next ;  which  :s 
particularly  caWed  fyncofi.ition. 

SLUYS,  a  town  in  Dutch  Flanders,  oppofi:e  tl  e 
iflind  rf  Cadfand,withagood  harbour,  10  miles  nortft 
of  Bruges.     E.  Long.  3.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  19. 

SMACK,  afma'.l  vclfcl,  commonly  liggeda*  a  floop- 
or  hoy,  ufed  in  the  dalting  or  filhing  tr.idc,  or  as  » 
tender  in  the  king's  fervice. 

SNLA.LAKD,  or  East  Gothla.\d,  a  province  of 
Sweden,  which  makes  part  of  Gothland  ;  and  i»  bound- 


SLUICE,  a  frame  of  timber.  Hone,  or  o:her  m.<iiter,    ed  on  the  north   by  Oilrogothia  <r  Eall  Gothland    on 
fcrvir.g  to  rcMin  and  raifc  the  water  of  a  river,  &c.  and    the  call   by  the  Baltic   Sea,  on  tlie  f>uth  by  Schonca 


en  orcal'ionto  let  it  pals. 

Such  is  the  fluke  of  a  mill,  which  flops  and  collfifls 
Jhe  water  of  a  i  ivuiet,  &c.  to  let  it  fall  at  length  in  the 
greater  plenty  upon  the  mill-wheel ;  fuch  alfo  ire  thofe 
ufed  as    vents  or  drains  to  difchargc  water  off  land. 

And  fuch  are   the  fliiices  of  Flaj.ders,  &c,  which  fctvc  

^J  prevent  the  waters  of  ihe  fea  from  ovei (lowing  tlie    the  emperor,  coir.mcnly  calkd  the  lt;;^ut  0/ SmjlLaLL 


by  ^ ._ 

and  Blcckingia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Wcftrogothia  or 
Well  Gothland.  It  is  about  112  miles  in  Icnjtli,  and 
f)l  in  breadth.     Calmar  is  the  capiial-town. 

"ranconia,. 
lie  con* 


S.M.VLKALD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Francoi 
and  in  the  county  rf  Henneberg  :  (amous  for  the  c_..- 
fcdei.-icy  entered  into  by  the  Germ  in  Ptoteftants  againll 


lower  lands. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  kind  of  canal  inclofed  between 
two  gates  or  fluice',  in  arlili:ial  navigations,  to  f.ive  tlie 
W4ttr,  and  render  the  palfage  of  boats  equally  cal'y  and 
faie,  up'.fardsand  downw.irds ;  as  in  the  fhiices  of  Bii- 
arc  in  France,  which  are  a  kind  o(  madlve  walls  built 
parallel  to  e.ich  otSer,  at  the  dift.,nce  of  20  or  24  feet, 
ciofed  with  ftroiig  nates  at  each  end,  between  which  is 
a  kind  of  canal  or  chamber  confidcrably  longer  than 
bioad  ;  wherein  a  veffel  being  i.Kloled,  the  water  is  let 


The  dclign  ofitwa>to  defend  their  religion  and  libe:- 
tics.  It  is  featcd  on  the  river  Wtrra,  25  miles  (bulk 
weft  of  Erford,  and  50  no.tii-well  of  Bamberg.  E. 
Long.  10.  53.  N.Lat.  50.49.  Itis-fubjea  to  the 
prince  of  Htlfe-Calld. 

SM.ALLAGE,  in  botany.     SeeApicM. 

SMALT,  a  kind  of  glafs  of  a  dari;  blue  colour^ 
which  when  levigated  appears  of  a  m<.ft  beautiful  co- 
lour ;  and  if  it  could  be  made  Aifllciently  line,  would  be 
an  e»  -llent  fuccedantum  for  ultramarine,  as  not  only 


cut  at  the  (irft  gate,  by  which  the  velfel  is  raifcd  1 5  or  refilling  all  kinds  of  weather,  but  even  the  moft  viphnc 
Wi  feet,  and  palfed  out  of  this  canal  into  another  much  fires.  It  is  pieparcd  by  melting  one  part  of  Cikin.d< 
ki^hcr.     B^-  fucU  mcaas  aboaliscouveyeii  oul  of  the   cobalt  with  iwo  ot  fliot  powder,,  andooe  e£  Qot-aili> 

Ac 
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SmaragJns,  At  the  Ijottoms  of  thj  crucibles  in  whicli  t!'o  i'mAi  is 
Sneatoii.  manutaifltircd  we  generally  Hnd  a  regulus  of  a  whiiilh 
'"''^^'-'^  lolour  inclining  to  red,  and  cxireir.ely  brittle.  This  is 
melted  iit'relli,  and  when  cold  llptrAtcr.  into  two  part^  ; 
tliat  at  tlie  bottom  is  the  cob.diic  regulus,  wl.ich  is  em- 
ployed to  make  nioie  01  the  Jmak  ;  the  cilitr  is  bif- 
niuJi. 

SMARAGDUS,  ia  natural  hiftory.  See  Eme- 
rald. 

SM EATON  (John,)  an  eminent  civil  engineer,  was 
born  the  2i>th  of  May  17:4.  O.  S.  at  Aullhorpe,  near 
Leeds,  in  ahoulebuilt  by  his  grandfather,  and  where 
hi;  family  have  refided  ever  llnce. 

The  itrength  of  liis  unJci  (landing  and  the  originality 
of  his  genius  appeared  at  an  early  age  ;  his  playthings 
were  not  the  playthings  of  children,  but  the  tools  which 
men  eniploy  ;  and  he  appeared  to  have  greater  entertain- 
inent  in  feeing  the  men  in  the  neighbourhood  v.-  -.rk, 
«Tid  alkio'^  them  quellions,  than  in  any  thing  elfe.  One 
day  he  was  feen  (to  the  didrels  of  his  family)  on  the 
top  of  his  father's  barn,  fixing  up  fomething  like  a 
\Tindmill  ;  another  time,  he  attended  fome  men  fixing 
a  pump  at  a  neighbouring  village,  nnd  obferving  them 
cut  oil  a  piece  of  bored  I'ipe,  he  was  fo  lucky  as  to  pro- 
cure it,  and  he  aiflually  made  with  it  a  working  pump 
that  raifed  water.  Thefe  anecdotes  refer  to  circum- 
ftances  that  happened  while  he  was  in  petticoats,  and 
in"ft  likely  before  he  attaineJ  his  fixth   year. 

A'  .  ut  his  14th  and  15th  year,  he  had  made  for 
himfelf  an  engine  for  turning,  and  nude  feveral  prc- 
I'ents  to  his  friends  of  boxes  in  ivory  or  wood  very 
neatly  turned.  He  forged  his  iron  and  fteel,  and 
melted  his  metal  ;  he  had  tools  of  every  fort  for 
■working  in  wood,  ivoiy,  and  metals.  He  had  made  a 
lathe,  by  which  he  had  cut  a  perpetual  fcrevv  in  brafs, 
a  thing  little  known  at  that  day,  which  was  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr  Henry  Hiudley  of  York  ;  with  whom  Mr 
Smeaton  foon  became  acquainted,  and  they  fpent  many 
a  night  at  Mr  Hindley's  houfe  till  day-light,  conveifmg 
on  thofe  fubjecl--. 

Thus  had  Mr  Smeaton,  by  the  ftrcngth  of  his  ge- 
r.ius  and  indefatigable  induflry,  acquired,  at  the  age  of 
18,  an  extenfive  fet  of  tools,  and  the  art  of  working  in 
mod  of  the  mechanical  trades,  without  the  aflnlance  ol 
any  mafter.  A  part  of  every  day  ■was  generally  oc- 
cupied in  forming  fome  ingenious  piece  of  niecha- 
nifm. 

Mr  Smeaton'i  father  •was  an  attorney,  and  defirous 
of  bringing  him  up  to  the  fame  profelii'in,  Mr  Smea- 
ton therefore  came  up  to  London  in  1742,  and  attend- 
ed the  courts  in  Wtltminifter  hall  ;  but  finding  (as  his 
common  exprefiion  was)  that  tlie  law  did  not  fuit  the 
bent  tf  his  genius,  he  wrote  a  llrong  memorial  to  his 
father  on  that  fubjeift  ;  whole  good  fenfc  from  that  mo- 
ment left  Mr  Smeaton  to  purfne  the  bent  of  his  genius 
in  his  own  way. 

In  1751  he  began  a  courfe  of  experiments  to  try  a 
machine  of  his  invention  to  meafure  a  (Lip's  way  atfea, 
and  alfo  made  two  voyages  in  con>pany  with  Dr  Knight 
to  try  it,  and  a  compafs  of  his  own  inventi'm  and  ni-a- 
king,  ■«'hich  was  made  magnctical  by  Dr  Knight's  arti- 
ficial magnets  :  the  fecond  voyage  was  made  in  the  For- 
tune floop  of  war,  commanded  at  that  time  by  Captain 
Alexander  Campbell, 
la  1753  he  was  elefted  member  of  the  Royal  So- 


ciety i  the  number  of  papers  publiflied  in  tlicir  Tranf-  S'lieatna. 
aiflions  will  lliow  the  uuiveifality  of  his  genius  and  Vp*-^  — 
knowledge.  In  1759110  was  honoured  by  an  unani- 
mous vote  witli  their  gold  medal  for  his  paper  intitled 
"  An  Experimental  Inquiry  concerning  the  Natural 
Powers  of  Water  and  Wind  to  turn  Mills,  and  other 
Machines  depending  on  a  Circular  Motion." 

This  paper,  he  fays,  was  the  refult  of  experiments 
made  on  working  models  in  the  years  1752  and  1753, 
but  not  communicated  to  the  Society  till  1  759  ;  before 
which  time  he  had  an  opportunity  oi  putting  the  efi'e^'l 
of  thefe  experiments  into  real  practice,  in  a  vaiiety  of 
cafes,  and  for  vario'js  purpofes,  fo  as  to  aifure  the  So- 
ciety he  had  found  them  to  anfwcr. 

In  December  1755,  the  Eddyilone  lighthoufe  was 
burnt  down  :  Mr  Wclb.n,  the  chief  proprietor,  and  the 
others,  being  delirous  of  rebuilding  it  in  the  moll  fulj- 
llantial  manner,  inquired  of  the  tarl  of  Macclesfield 
(th'.-n  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society)  vhom  he  thought 
the  moft  proper  to  rebuild  it;  his  Lordlhip  recommend- 
ed Mr  Smeaton. 

Mr  Smeaton  undertook  the  work,  and  completed  it 
in  the  fummer  of  1759.  Of  this  Mr  Smeaton  gives  an 
ample  defcription  in  the  volume  he  publilhed  in  1791: 
that  edition  has  been  fold  fome  time  ago,  and  a  fecond  is 
now  in  the  prefs,  under  therevifalof  his  much  efleemed 
friend  Mr  Aubert,  F.  R.  S.  and  governor  of  the  Lon- 
don alTurance  corporation. 

Though  Mr  Smeaton  completed  the  building  of  the 
Eddyftone  lighthoufe  in  1759  (a  work  that  does  him  fo 
much  credit),  yet  it  appears  he  did  not  foon  get  into 
full  bulinefs  as  a  civil  engineer  ;  for  in  1764,  wh'le  in 
Yorkfhire,  he  offered  himfelf  a  candidate  for  one  of 
the  receivers  of  the  Derwentwater  ellate  ;  and  on  the 
31II  of  Decemljer  in  that  year,  he  was  appointed  at  a 
full  board  of  Greenwich  hofpital,  in  a  manner  highly 
flattering  to  himfelf;  when  two  other  perfons  ftrongly 
recommended  and  powerfully  fupported  were  candidates 
tor  the  employment.  In  this  appointment  he  was  very 
happy,  by  the  alfillance  and  abilities  of  his  partner  Mr 
Walton  oneof  the  receivers,  who  taking  upon  himfelfthe 
manngem;nt  a',d  accounts,  left  Mr  Smeaton  leifure  and 
opportunity  to  exert  his  abilities  on  public  works,  as  well 
as  to  make  many  improvements  in  the  mills  and  in  the 
eftates  of  Greenwich  hofpital.  By  the  year  1775  he 
had  fo  much  bufinefs  as  a  civil  engineer,  thut  he  wiihed 
to  refign  this  appointment ;  and  would  have  done  it 
then,  had  not  his  friends  the  late  Mr  Stuart  the  hofpi- 
tal furveyor,  and  Mr  Ibbetfon  their  fecretary,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  continue  in  the  office  about  two  years 
longer. 

^Ir  Smeaton  having  now  got  into  full  bufinefs  as  a 
civil  engineer,  performed  many  works  of  general  u'.ill- 
ty .  He  made  the  river  Calder  navigable  ;  a  work  that 
required  great  ikill  and  judgment,  owing  to  the  very 
impetuous  floods  in  tliat  river :  He  planned  and  at- 
tended the  execution  of  the  great  can-al  in  Scotland  fox 
conveying  the  trade  of  tils'  country  either  to  the  Atlan- 
tic or  German  ocean  ;  and  having  brought  it  to  the 
place  originally  intended,  he  declined  a  handfome  year- 
ly lalary  in  order  that  he  might  attend  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  other  bufinefs. 

On  the  opening  of  the  great  arch  at  London  bridge, 
the  excavation  around  and  under  the  ftetlings  was  fo 
confiderable,  tliat  the  bridge  was  thought  to  be  in 

great 
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great  danger  of  falling.  He  was  ihcn  in  YorLlhire, 
■  and  was  fcnt  for  by  exprefi,  and  arrived  with  the  in- 
nwll  difpatch  :  "1  tJiink  (lays  Mr  Holmes,  the  au- 
thor of  his  life)  it  was  on  a  Saturday  moining,  when 
the  apprchenlioii  of  tlie  bridge  was  Iti  general  tliat  few 
would  p.ifs  over  or  under  it.  He  applied  hinifcif  im- 
mediately to  examine  it,  and  to  fo'jiiJ  about  the  llcrliugs 
HI  minutely  as  he  could  ;  and  tliv:  committee  being  call- 
ed together,  adopted  his  advice,  which  was  to  rcpur- 
chafe  the  Hones  that  had  been  taken  trora  the  middle 
pier,  then  laying  in  Moortields,  and  to  tlirow  thcni  into 
the  river  to  guard  the  ilerliugs."  Nothing  (hows  the 
apprehenfions  concerning  the  falling  of  tlie  bridge  more 
than  the  alacrity  with  which  this  advice  waspurlucd; 
tlie  ftones  were  rcpurchaied  that  day,  liorles,  carts,  and 
barges,  were  got  ready,  ard  they  began  the  work  on 
Sunday  morning.  'I'hus  Mr  Smeaiun,  in  all  human 
probability,  faved  Loudon  bridge  from  falling,  ana  fe- 
cured  it  till  more  ctVciftual  nielhuds  could  be  taken. 

Tlie  vail  variety  of  milh  which  Mr  Smeaton  con- 
ftruifted,  fo  greatly  to  the  fatitfadion  and  advantage  of 
the  owners  will  (how  the  great  ufe  which  he  made  cif 
his  experiments  in  1752  and  1753  ;  for  he  never  ttuileJ 
to  theory  in  any  cafe  where  he  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  invelligatc  it  by  experiment.  He  built  a 
ftcam  engine  at  Aufthorpe,  and  made  experiments 
tliereon,  purpofcly  to  afcertain  tlu-  power  oj  Ncwco- 
men's  (le  im-cugine,  which  he  improved  and  brought  to 
a  far  greater  degree  ot  perfection,  botli  in  us  coiillruc- 
tion  and  powers,  than  it  was  belore. 

Mr  Smeaton  during  many  years  of  hi:  life  was  a. 
frecpient  attendant  on  parliament,  lijs  opinion  being  con- 
tinually called  for;  and  here  his  llrength  of  judgment 
and  pcrfpicuity  of  cxpreflloo  had  its  full  dilplay  :  it 
was  his  C(;n(\.int  cullom,  when  applied  to,  to  plan  or 
fupport  any  jneafure,  to  make  himfelt  lully  acquainted 
with  it,  to  fee  its  merits  before  lie  would  engage  in  it  ; 
by  this  caution,  added  to  the  clearnefs  of  his  defcrip- 
tion  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  he  feldom  failed  to 
obtain  for  the  bill  which  he  fupported  an  aft  of  parlia- 
ment. >Jo  one  wa&hcaid  with  more  attention,  nor  had 
any  one  ever  more  contidcnce  placed  in  his  tellimony. 
In  the  courts  of  law  he  had  feveral  compliments  paid 
him  from  tlie  bench  by  Lord  Mansheld  and  others,  for 
die  new  liglit  which  he  tlirew  on-  dillkult  fubje>Ss. 

About  the  year  1785  Mr  Smcaton's  he.alth  began  to 
decline  ;  and  he  ilicn  took  the  relolutioo  to  endeavour 
to  avi-id  all  the  bufincfs  he  could,  fo  that  he  might 
have  leifure  to  publiih  an  account  of  his  inventions  and 
works,  which  was  certainly  tlje  rirll  wilh  of  his  licart  ; 
for  he  has  often  been  lieard  to  fiy,  that  "he  tliougiit 
he  could  not  render  lb  much  fcivice  to  his  country  as 
by  d.'iug  that."  He  got  only  iiis  account  of  the  Ed- 
dydone  ligluhiufc  completed,  and  fome  preparations  to 
liis  intended  Trcatife  on  Mills  ;  lor  he  could  nor  refill 
thefolicitations  of  liis  friends  in  various  works:  and 
Mr  Aubert,  wliom  he  greatly  loved  and  refpeftcd,  bc- 
iag  chofcn  chairman  of  Ramfgate  harbour,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  place  of  engineer  to  tliat  liar- 
bour  ;  and  to  their  joint  efforts  the  public  is  chiefly  in- 
debted for  the  improvements  tfiat  have  been  made 
there  within  thef'e  few  years,  which  fully  appears  in  a 
report  that  Mr  Smeaton  gave  in  to  the  bo.ird  of  trutlces 
ill  1 79' I  \*'iich  they  immediately  publiltied, 
Mr  Smealua   being  at  Aullhorpe,    walking  ia  his 
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garden  on  the  1 6th  of  September  1  792,  was  ftruck  with  Smcifnt 
the  palfy,  and  died  the   zSthof  Oftuber.      "  In  his  ill-         I 
nefs  (f.iys  Mr  Holmes)  I  had  feveral  letters  from  him.  Smell  re- 

figned  witli  his  nam.-,  but  wiitten  and  figned  by  ar.o-  " ' 

thcr's  pen  ;  the  diclion  of  tl.em  Ihowcd  tlic  tlrength  of 
his  mind  had  not  left  him.  In  one  written  tlie  tCi.li 
of  September,  after  minutely  dclcribing  his  health  and 
feelings,  he  f.iyj,  •'  in  confequcnce  cf 'the  foregoing,  I 
conclude  mjfelf  nine-tenths  dc.id  ;  and  the  greatell  fa. 
vour  tlie  Almighty  can  dj  me  (as  I  tf.ink),  will  be  to 
complete  the  other  pait ;  but  as  it  is  likely  to  be  a  linj;- 
ering  illnefs,  it  it  only  in  His  power  to  lay  when  that  i'» 
likely  to  happen." 

Mr  Smeaton  liad  a  warmth  of  exprefHon  that  might 
appear  to  thnfe  who  did  not  know  him  well  to  borjcr 
on  harlhnefs  ;  but  thofe  more  intimately  acqua'ntect 
with  him,  knew  it  arofe  from  tlie  intenle  application  of 
his  mind,  which  was  always  in  die  purfuit  of  truth,  or 
engaged  in  inveftigaiing  diiVicult  fubjefts.  He  wo.ilj 
fometimes  break  out  halhly,  when  any  thing  was  faij 
that  did  not  tally  with  his  ideas ;  and  he  would  noL 
give  up  any  tiling  he  argued  for,  till  his  mind  vrja  coa- 
vinccd  by  found  realbning. 

In  all  the  focial  duties  of  life  he  was  exemplary  ;  he 
was  a  mofl  afFeiflionate  huiband,  a  good  father,  a  w.irm, 
zealous,  andfinccre  friend,  always  ready  to  alllfl  tliofc 
he  refpufted,  and  often  before  it  was  pointed  out  to 
him  in  what  way  he  could  fervc  them.  He  was  a  lover 
and  encourager  of  merit  wherever  he  found  it  ;  and 
many  men  are  in  a  great  raealure  indebted  to  bis  af- 
filtance  and  advice  for  their  prefent  fituation.  As  a 
companion,  he  was  always  entertainign  and  inflruefive  ; 
and  none  could  fpcnd  any  time  in  his  company  without 
improvement. 

SMELL,  ODOUR,  with  regard  to  the  orij.m,  is  aiv 
imprellion  made  on  tlie  note  by  little  p.irticles  conti- 
nually exhaling  from  odorous  bodies  :  With  regard  to- 
the  obje^,  it  is  the  figure  and  difpofition  of  odorous  ef- 
fluvia, which,  flicking  on  the  org. in»  excite  the  ftnfe  of 
fmelling  :  And  with  regard  to  tlie  foul,  it  is  the  per- 
ception  of  the  impredion  of  the  objefl  on  the  organ,  or 
the  affc<ftion  in  the  foul  relulting  therefrom.  Sec 
AsATOMV,  n'  140  ;  and  Metaphysics. 

SMELLING,  the  aft  whereby  we  perceive  fmell<» 
or  whereby  we  beci'me  fcnlible  of  odorous  bodies,  by 
means  of  certain  cfTluvia  thereof ;  which,  fh  iking  oa 
the  <'lf.iftory  organ,  brilkly  cnougli  to  have  their  im- 
pulfe  propagated  to  the  brain,  excite  a  fenfation  in  the 
foul.  The  principal  organs  of  fmelling  are  the  nollrilt 
and  die  ohaftory  nerves;  the  minute  ramifications  of 
which  latter  are  diltvibuted  dirougliout  the  whole  con- 
cave of  the  former.     For  their  deftriptioas,  C:e  Anato- 

MV, 

Smelling  is  perf'rmed  by  drawing  into  die  noflril* 
tlie  odorous  clfluvia  flo.itJng  in  the  air  in  infpiration^ 
which  llrike  with  fach  force  ag.iinll  the  dbrillz  ci 
the  olfaftory  nerves,  which  the  figure  of  the  nofe,  and 
the  (ituation  of  die  little  bones,  tender  oppolitc  thereto, 
as  to  Ihakc  them,  and  give  them  a  vibratory  motion  ; 
which  sftion,  being  communicated  hence  to  die  com- 
mon-fenlbry,  occafions  an  idea  of  a  fweet,  or  fetid,  or" 
four,  or  an  aromatic,  or  a  putrefied  objeft,  5cc.  The 
matter  in  .animals,  vegetables,  f<  ilils,  &c.  which  cliieffjt 
affefts  tlie  lenfe  of  fmelling,  Bocrhaave  obfcrvcs,  is 
llal   fubtile  fublluacc,  inhucut    ia  Ac'a   oily   paiu, 
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-Pniclling    calleJ   fpirits  :  becaufe,  when  this  is  taken  awny  fom 
II         tlie  moft  fragrant  botlie';,   what  leniains  has  ftaice  any 

.Smiting.  Cn^ellat   all;  but  this,  poured  on  the  moll  inodorou* 

^*^  '"*'  bodies,  gives ihcm  a  iragr.incy. 

Willis  obll-rves,  that  brutes  have  general'y  the  fenfe 
cf  fmtlling  in  much  greater  pcil'caion  than  man:  by 
this  alone  liiey  dillingiiilli  the  qualities  of  bodies,  which 
<ould  not  otherwife  be  known  ;  liunt  out  their  food  at  a 
great  dillance,  as  hounds  and  birds  of  prey  ;  or  hid 
among  other  fubrtances,  as  ducks,  &c.  Man,  haviiij^ 
tj'.her  means  of  judging  of  his  food,  &c.  did  not  need 
to  much  fagacity  in  his  nofe ;  yet  have  we  inftanccs  of 
a  great  deal  even  in  man.  In  the  Hifloire  dis  /liiiillcs, 
\ve  are  alfuied  there  are  negroes  who,  by  the  fmell 
Tilone,  can  dilVinguilh  between  the  fooiUeps  of  a  Frcnch- 
num  and  a  necro.  It  is  found,  that  the  lamina-,  where- 
with the  upper  part  of  the  nollrils  is  fenced,  and  which 
ferve  to  receive  tlie  divarications  of  the  olfaSory  nerves, 
arc  always  longer,  and  folded  up  together  in  greater 
numbers.'as  the  animal  has  ihisfenfe  mure  acute  :  the 
variouJ  windings  and  turnings  of  thefe  laminse  detain- 
ini?  the  od.-riferous  particles. 

■  "Tlvefcnfe  of  fmelling  may  be  diminifljed  or  dcftroy- 
€d  bY  difeafe  ;  as  by  the  moillure,  drynefs,  inflammation, 
or  fuppnration  of  the  olfactory  membrane,  the  compref- 
fion  of  the  nerves  Vv-hich  fupply  it,  or  Ibnie  fault  in  the 
brain  iU'elf  at  their  origin.  A  dcfefl,  or  too  great  a 
degree  of  folidity  of  the  fmall  fpongy  bones  of  the  up- 
per jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead,  S:c.  may  likewife 
impair  this  fenfe  ;  and  it  may  be  alfo  injured  by  a  col- 
lection of  fetid  matter  in  thefe  caverns,  which  is  conti- 
nually exhaling  from  them,  and  alfo  by  immoderate  ufe 
of  fnuff.  When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moillure,  after 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off  irri- 
tation and  coagulate  the  thin  Iharp  ferum  may  be  ap- 
plied ;  as  the  oil  of  anife  mixed  with  fine  flour,  cam- 
i'lior  diifolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  the  vapours  ot  am- 
ber, frankinccnfe,  gum-maftic,  and  benjamin,  may  like 
wife  be  received  into  the  nofe  and  mouth.  For  moift- 
cning  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry,  fome  recommend 
fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  maijoram,  mixed  with  oilof 
amber,  marjoram,  and  anifeed  ;  or  a  fleinutatory  of  cal- 
cined v^hite  vitriol,  twelve  grains  of  v.hich  may  be  mix- 
ed with  two  ounces  of  roarjuram  water  and  filtrated. 
The  fleam  of  vinegar  upon  hot  irun,  and  received  up 
•ihe  noftrils,  is  alfo  of  ule  for  foftening  the  mucus,  re- 
moving obllrudions,  kc.  If  there  be  an  ulcer  in  the 
nofe,  it  ought  to  be  drelfed  with  fome  emollient  oint- 
incnt,  to  which,  if  the  pain  be  very  great,  a  little  lau- 
<lanum  may  be  added.  If  it  be  a  venereal  ulcer,  t2 
grains  of  corrofive  fublimate  may  be  dilfolved  in  a  pint 
and  a  hall  of  brandy,  a  table  fpoonful  of  which  may  be 
taken  twice  a  day.  The  ulcer  ought  likewife  to  be 
•walhed  with  it,  and  the  lumes  of  cinnabar  may  be  re- 
ceived wp  the  noihils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufpeifl  that  the  nerves  which 
fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or  want  ftimu- 
lating,  volatile, falts,  or  ftrong  fnufi's,  and  other  things 
which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  applied  to  the  nofe  ; 
the  forehead  may  likewife  be  anointed  with  balfam  of 
Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  oil  of  amber. 
SMELT,  in  ichthyology.  See  Sal  mo. 
SMELTING,  in  metallurgy,  the  fufion  or  melting 
of  the  ores  of  metals,  in  oidci  to  fcparate  the  metalline 


part  from  the  eanhr,  ftony,  and  other  parts.     See  Me» 
TALt-uRCY.  Part  III. 

SMEW,  in  ornithology.  See  Mergus. 
SMILAX,  RoiicH  BisDWELH,  in  botany:  A  ge- 
nus oi  ,  Unls  belonging  to  the  cla.s  o{ clJirda  and  order 
i)i  hexiiiulria  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyltem  ranging  under 
the  J  itli  order,  Sat m;ala:,tc.  The  male  caiyx  i>.  hexa- 
phyllous,  and  there  is  no  corolla  ;  tlie  Amaie  calyx  is  r^l- 
fo  hexaphyllous,  without  any  corolla  :  there  are  thro.- 
Uyles,  a  tiilocular  berry,  and  two  feeds.  There  arei8 
fpecics  ;  theafpera,  cxcelfa,  zoilanica,  farfapariha,  china, 
rolundifoiia,  lauiil'olia,  lamnoldcs,  caduca,  bona  nos, 
herbacca,  tetragona,lanceolata,  and  j>fei:do  china.  Ot 
thefe,  the  fniiiax  fariapaiilla,  whicli  affirdsthc  farfapa- 
rilla  root,  is  the  moll  valuable.  This  is  well  defciibed 
in  tlic  London  Medical  Journal  by  Dr  Wright,  who, 
during  a  long  rcfidence  in  Jamaica,  made  botany  his 
pecuViar  lUidy. 

"  This  fpecies  (fays  he)  has  fiems  of  the  thicknefs  cf 
a  man's  finger  :  they  are  jointed,  triangular,  and  befct 
with  crooked  fpines.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  fmooth 
and  (hining  on  the  upper  fide;  on  the  other  fide  are 
three  nerves  or  colla;,  with  fundiy  fmall  crooked  fpines. 
The  flower  is  yellow,  mixed  with  red.  The  fruit  is  a 
black-berry,  containing  feveral  brown  iecds. 

"  Sarfaparilla  delights  in  low  moifl  grounds  and  near 
the  banks  of  rivers.  The  roots  run  luperficiaily  under 
the  furface  of  the  ground.  The  ga.herer»  have  only  to 
loofen  the  foil  a  little,  and  to  draw  out  the  Icng  fbres 
with  a  wooden  hook.  In  this  manner  they  proceed 
till  the  whole  root  is  got  out.  It  is  then  cleared  of  the 
mud,  dried,  and  made  into  bundles. 

"  The  fenfible  qualities  of  far(aparilla  are  mucilagi- 
nous and  farinaceous,  with  a  flight  degree  of  acrimony. 
The  latter,  however,  is  fo  flight  as  noc  to  be  perceived 
by  many  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  jts  medicinal 
powers  may  fairly  be  afcribed  to  its  demulcent  and  ta- 
rinaceous  qualities. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  Sir  William  Fordyce's  p?.» 
per  on  Sarfaparilla  in  the  Medical  Obfervations  and  In- 
quiries,  Vol.  I.  favfaparllla  has  been  in  more  general  ufc 
than  formerly.  The  planters  in  Jamaica  fupply  their 
ellates  with  great  quantities  of  it ;  and  its  exhibition 
has  been  attended  with  very  happy  confequcnces  in  the 
yawsand  in  venereal  affections ;  as  nodes,  tophi,  and  exol- 
tofis;  pains  of  the  bones,  andcarious  (^r  cancerous  ulcers. 
«'  Sir  William  Fordyce  feems  to  thiiik  farfaparilla  a 
fpecific  in  all  llages  of  lues  ;  but  from  an  attentive  and 
careful  obfervation  cf  its  effefls  in  fome  thoiifands  of 
cafes,  I  mud  declare  I  could  place  no  dependence  on 
farfaparilla  alone.  But  if  mercury  had  formerly  been 
tried,  or  was  ufed  along  with  fariaparilla,  a  cure 
was  foon  effeifled.  Where  the  patients  had  been  redu- 
ced by  pain,  difordei,  and  mercury,  I  prefcribed  a  de- 
codtion  of  farfapari  la,  and  a  table-fpoonful  of  the  pow- 
der of  the  fame,  twice  a  day,  with  the  grcatell  fuccefs, 
in  the  mofl  deplorable  cafes  of  lues,  ill-cured  yaws,  and 
carious  or  ill-difpoled  fores  or  cancers. 

The  china,  or  oriental  fpecies  of  china  root,  has 
roundifli  prickly  ftalks  and  red  berries,  and  is  a  native 
ot  China  and  Japan.  The  pfeudochina,  or  occidental 
fpecies,  has  rounder  fmooth  (talks  and  black  berries, 
grows  wild  in  Jamacia  and  Virgii.u,  and  b.ars  the  colds 
of  our  own  climate. 
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U«.  TLcfe  roots  liave  fcarce  any  finell  or  particular  tade  : 
'^-  when  Ixcih,  they  are  faiii  to  befomcwhat  acrid,  but  m 
brouglit  to  us  they  difcovcr,  even  wlien  long  chewed, 
1  no  otl  cr  than  a  llight  umfliiofity  in  the  mouth.  liciled 
in  water,lhcy  import  ;i  leddrfh  cok.ur,  :uid  a  kind  of  vapid 
foftncli  :  llic  decoflion  «hen  inlpitTated  yields  an  ur.c- 
tiiocs,  farinaceous,  almoft  Infipid  mafs, aiTio'jnttng  to  I'p- 
w.trdi  of  half  the  weight  of  the  root.  They  give  a  jjf.lJ 
yellow  tin(flurc  to  reflirtcd  fpirit,  but  make  no  fenfible 
alteration  in  its  tafte  ;  on  drawing  off  the  I'pirit  from 
the  filtered  liquor,  there  remains  an  orange-coloured  ei- 
traifi,  nearly  as  infipid  as  that  obtained  by  water,  but 
fc.ircely  in  ha'.f  its  quantity. 

China  root  is  generally  fuppofcd  to  promote  perfpi- 
ralicn  and  urine,  and  by  its  ibft  unfluous  quality  to 
blunt  acrimonious  humours.  It  was  firll  introduced 
into  Europe  about  the  year  1535',  with  the  ch.ivafter 
of  a  Ipecihc  ag.iinft  vepcreal  dilbrdtrs :  the  patient  was 
kept  warm,  a  weak  decuL^ion  of  china  root  was  ul'ed  for 
conimon  drink,  and  a  llronger  decodlion  taken  twice  a 
day  in  bed  to  prom-'te  a  fweat.  Such  a  regimen  is 
di'ubtlcfs  a  good  auxiliary  to  mercurial  ulrcratives  :  but 
wli.itever  may  be  its  eflVfl'.  in  the  warmer  climates,  it 
is  found  in  this  to  be  itfelf  gre.itly  infuflicient.  At 
prefent  the  china  root  is  very  rarely  n>ade  ufcof,  having 
for  fome  time  given  pi, ice  to  firf.ip.irilla,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  more  effei'tual.  Profpcr  Alpinus  informs 
iij,  that  this  root  is  in  great  cftccni  among  the  Egyp- 
tian women  for  procuring  latnefs  and  plumpnefs. 

SMITH  (Sir  Thomas),  was  bom  at  Waldcn  in  Ef- 
fex  in  1512.  At  14  he  was  fent  to  Queen's  college 
C.Tmbridge,  where  he  didinguilhed  himielf  fo  much 
that  he  was  made  Henry  VIII. 's  fcholar  together  with 
John  Chcke.  He  was  cliofen  a  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege  in  IJ31,  and  appointed  two  years  after  to  read 
the  public  Greek  Icf^ure.  The  common  mode  of  reading 
(Jrtek  at  that  time  was  vety  faulty  ;  the  fame  found 
being  given  to  the  l.ttcrs  and  dipthonps  .,  »,  v,  >i,  ei,  k. 
Mr  Smith  and  Mr  Chcke  had  b=en  for  fome  time  fenfible 
that  this  pronunciati  n  wa«  wrong  :  ad  af:  er  a  go<vd 
deal  of  confultation  and  refcarch,  they  agreed  to  intro- 
duce that  mode  of  re;«ding  which  prevails  at  prefent. 
Mr  Smith  was  le^uring  on  jlriflollt  de  Rrpukltca  in 
Grcirk.  At  firft  he  dropped  a  word  or  two  at  intervals 
in  the  new  prinunication,  and  fomeiimes  he  would 
flop  as  if  he  had  committed  a  millake  and  correal  hm- 
fclt'.  No  ncaice  was  taken  of  tliia  for  (wo  or  three 
<i  v'  ;  but  as  he  repeated  mere  frequently,  his  audience 
I  c_an  to  wontlcr  at  the  uiiufual  found-,  .:•  d  at  lad  fome 
«  f  his  friends  mentioned  to  him  what  tiiey  had  rem  '.rk- 
ed.  He  owned  that  fomething  was  in  agitation,  but 
that  it  was  not  yet  futliciently  Oigeded  to  he  made  pub- 
lic. They  entreaicd  him  earneflly  to  difcover  his  pro- 
ie<3  :  he  did  fo  ;  and  in  a  fli>rt  time  great  numbers  re- 
ff>rted  to  him  for  infi  rmition.  The  new  pronunication 
was  adopted  with  enthufiafm,  and  loon  became  univer- 
tal  at  Cambridge.  It  was  ailcrwards  f.ppofed,  by  bi- 
(h'p  Gardiner  the  ch  mcellor  ;  but  its  fnpcriority  to 
the  old  mode  wns  fo  vifible,  that  in  a  few  years  it  fpread 
over  all  England. 

In   1559  he  travelled  into  forcI;;n  countries,  and  rtu- 

died  for  ionic  time  in  the  univerlities  ol  France  and  I'a- 

ly.     On  his  rerurn  he  w.ii  made  reg'us  profelFor  .  f  ci- 

til  law  at  Cumbiidge.     Abcut  this  time  lie  publiftied  a 
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treatife  on  the  mode  of  pronouncing  Er.glini.  \\i  vras  ^nr'th. 
ufcful  likewife  in  promoting  ihe  reformation.  Having  '•*'">'"'"' 
gone  into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Komerfct,  the  pro- 
tiftor  during  the  minority  cf  Edward  VI.  he  was  em- 
ployed by  that  nobleman  in  public  alfa'.';  ;  and  in  jjjR 
was  made  (ecrc'f  y  of  ftate,  and  rccc'ved  the  hon.^nr  iif 
knighthood.  While  that  n- Meman  cott;nued  inoflicc, 
he  was  fcnt  arobaffador,  firll  to  BnifTjls  and  af;;r»afd. 
to  France. 

Upon  Mary's  accefTion  he  Irfl  all  liis  plates,  but  was 
forti:nate  enough  to  preferve  ihi  iriendfi.ip  of  Gard'ntf 
and  Bonner.  He  was  exempted  frtm  [-cifccii!io!i,  and 
was  allowed,  probably  by  their  inliucncc,  a  per.fi  'n  ot" 
L.  ICO.  During  Elizabeth's  reign  he  was  employed 
in  public  afTairs,  and  wa>  fent  tliiee  times  by  that 
prir.cefs  as  her  ambadador  to  France.  He  died  in  IJ77. 
Hi>  abilities  were  excellent,  and  his  attainments  ur- 
commonly  great  :  He  was  a  philofopher,  a  phyfxian,  a 
cheniid,  mathematician,  liD;,^uid,  hiHorian  and  architeO. 
He  wrote,  i.  A  treaiifc  called  the  F.tgHJ?)  Covimon- 
•uxahh.  2.  A  letter  Dr  Rrchi  et  Emend ::j,  Liitgu*  Grterr 
Priinurc'iaiine.  3.  Dt  Muritui  Turcdrum.  4.  D.'  Drui- 
dum  Moribui 

Smith  (Edmund),  a  dininguiftied  Englifh  post,  the 
only  fon  i^f  Mr  Xealcan  eminent  raerch  n.t,  by  a  daiigli- 
tcr  ol  baron  I.echmcrc,  w.is  b  rn  in  1668.  By  liis  f.i- 
ihcr's  death  he  was  left  young  to  the  care  of  Mr  Smith, 
who  had  married  his  father's  filler,  and  who  treated 
him  with  fo  much  tendernefs,  that  at  the  d;ath  of  bit 
generous  guardian  he  adumed  his  name.  His  wtitln;^* 
are  not  many,  and  thofc  are  fcaticred  about  in  mif  elU- 
nies  and  colleiflions  :  his  celebrated  tragedy  of  Plixdra 
and  Hippolitus  was  afled  in  1707  ;  and  being  inirodf- 
ccd  at  a  lime  v  hen  the  Italian  o;  era  fo  much  cngrolFed 
the  polite  world,  gave  Mr  Addifon,  who  wrote  the 
prologue,  an  opportunity  to  rally  the  vitiated  tafte  ol 
the  public.  However,  notwithftandiiig  the  cdeem  it 
has  always  been  held  in,  it  i«  perhaps  rather  to  be  con- 
fidercd  as  a  fine  poem  than  as  a  good  play.  Tliis  tra- 
gedy, with  a  Poem  to  the  memory  of  Mr  J"hn  Philip», 
three  or  four  Odes,  with  a  Litm  oration  fpoken  a:  Oi- 
f  ird  in  lau'irm  Tboir.t  Bsd/rii,  were  pubiiflied  as  his 
works  by  his  friend  Mr  Oldilwortli.  Mr  Smith  died 
in  1710,  funk  into  indolence  and  intemperance  by  po- 
verty and  difappointments  ;  the  hard  iate  of  many  a 
man  rf  genius. 

Smith  (John),  an  excellent  mezzolintcr,  flouridieJ 
about  17C0;  but  neither  the  time  rf  his  birth  nor 
death  arc  accurately  known.  He  united  foftnefs  witii 
ftreng'h,  a  -d  finillied  with  freed-im.  He  fcrvcd  his 
lime  with  one  T:lht  a  painter  in  M  lorfields  ;  and  nr 
foon  as  he  became  his  own  raaltcr,  learned  from  Becket 
the  fecret  of  mez/otinto,  and  being  farther  indruflcj 
by  Van  der  Vaa't,  was  taken  to  work  in  Sir  Gjdirey 
Kncller's  houfe ;  and  as  he  was  to  be  the  publiflier  of 
that  mafler's  works d'lubtlefs  received  coiifidcrabl:  !:Ints 
from  him,  which  he  amply  repaid.  "  To  po.leritv  pet- 
hap>  hi^  prints  (favs  Mr  Walpole)  will  carry  an  'dia  cf  wjpslt'i 
r-methiv.g  burl'fque  ;  perukes    of  an   c:  '  rc;ih  CaiikigHe 

flowing  over  fuits  of  armour,  c  impofe  w.  .  abit',  offcnjt*- 

It  is  equailv    Uraiige  that  tallii 'H  could    ir.licduce  the  **"• 
O'-.e,  andelt.blilh  the  praflice  rf  reprefentir.g  the  otScr, 
when  it  was  out  of  fafnion.     Smith  excelled   in  eili'bi- 
tirg  both,  as  he  found  them  in  'Jie  porxia'-ts  cf  Kn-l- 
3  Z  kr. 
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Smith,  l.ir,  who  wai  Ids  happj'  in  what  he  fubftitiited  to  ar- 
•''^^'"''^  niour.  In  the  Kit-cat  club  he  lias  poured  full  bottoms 
chiefly  over  nightgowns.  Iftliofe  Itreams  ot  Ir.iir  were 
iiiconnHoiie  \n  A  battle,  I  know  nothing  (he  adds)  they 
were  adapted  to  that  can  be  dore  in  a  night-g  nvn. 
Smith  ccinpofed  two  largo  volumes,  w^th  prools  ol  his 
own  plates,  for  which  he  alked  L.  50.  His  fincll  works 
are  duke  Schcmberg  on  horfeback ;  that  duke's  fon 
and  fucccllbr  Maynhard  ;  the  eails  of  Pembroke,  Dor- 
fet,  and  Albemarle;  three  plates  with  two  figures  in 
each,  of  young  pcrfons  or  children,  in  which  he  Ihone  ; 
William  Covrj^er  ;  Gibbons  and  his  wife  ;  Queen  Anne  ; 
llie  duke  of  Glouccfter,  a  whole  length,  wiili  a  Hower- 
pot  ;  a  very  curious  one  cf  Queen  Mary,  in  a  liijih  head, 
fan,  and  gloves  ;  the  earl  of  (Jodolphin  ;  tlie  duchcfs  of 
Ormond,  a  whole  length,  with  a  black  ;  Sir  George 
Rooke,  &c.  There  is  a  print  by  him  of  James  II. 
with  an  anchor,  but  no  infcription;  which  not  being 
fmilhed  when  the  king  went  away,  is  fo  fcarce  that  it 
is  fomelimes  fold  for  above  a  guinea.  Smith  alio  per- 
lormed  many  hllloric  pieces  ;  as  the  loves  ot  the  gods, 
from  Titian,  nt  Blenheim,  in  ten  plates  ;  Venus  Itand- 
ing  in  a  lliell,  fioni  a  piclure  by  Correggio,  and  many 
more,  of  which  perhaps  the  moil  delicate  is  the  holy 
family  with  angels,  alter  Carlo  M.iratti." 

Smith  (Dr  Adam),  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  tlie  Wealth  ot 
Nations,  was  the  only  ion  of  Adam  Smith  comptroller 
of  the  cuftoms  at  Kirkaldy,  and  of  M.ir-aret  Douglas 
d  uighler  of  Mr  Douglas  of  Strathenry.  He  was  born 
,  at  KirkaJly  on  the  5th  June  1723,  a  few  months  after 
the  death  of  l-.is  father.  His  conftitution  during  his 
infancy  was  infirm  and  fickly,  and  required  all  the  care 
of  his  furviving  parent.  When  only  three  years  old  he 
wascarried  by  his  mother  to  Strathenry  on  a  vifitto 
his  uncle  Mr  Douglas  ;  and  happening  one  day  to  be 
amufing  liimfelf  alone  at  the  door  ot  the  houfe,  he  was 
ftolcn  by  a  paity  of  thofe  vagrants  who  in  Scotland  are 
called  tiiilcrs.  Luckily  lie  was  miifed  immediately,  and 
tiie  vagrants  purfued  and  overtaken  in  Leflie  wood  ; 
and  thusDr  Smith  was  pref^rved  to  extend  the  bounds 
of  liriencc,  and  reform  the  commercial  policy  of  Eu- 
rope. 

He  received  th-e  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the 
fchool  ofKiikaldy  under  David  Miller,  a  teacher  of 
confidcrable  eminence,  and  whofe  name  deferves  to  be 
recorded  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  eminent 
nsen  which  that  feminary  produced  while  under  his  di- 
rection, Dr  Smith,  even  while  at  fchool,  attra  "cd  no- 
tice by  his  paliioKate  attachment  to  books,  and  by  the 
citraordinaiy  powers  of  his  memoiy  ;  while  liis  friend- 
ly and  genero\is  difpofnicn  gained  and  fecured  the  af- 
feftion  of  his  fchoolfellovvs.  Even  then  he  was  remark- 
able for  thofe  habits  which  remained  with  him  through 
life,  of  fpeakiug  to  himfelt  wlien  alone  and  of  abfeace 
in  company.  He  vi'as  fcnt  in  1737  to  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  where  lie  remained  till  1740,  when  he  went 
to  lialicl  college  Oxford,  as  an  exhibitioner  on  Snell's 
foundation.  His  favouiile  purfuits  while  at  the  uni- 
verfity were  mailienialics  and  natural  philofophy.  Af- 
ter his  removal  toEngl.ind  lie  I'requcntly  employed  h'm- 
felf  in  tranllaliiig,  particularly  from  the  French,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  his  own  Uyle  :  a  pratflice 
Ybichhe  often  recommended  to  all  who  willicd  to  cul- 


tivate ihc  art  of  compofition.  It  was  probably  then  al- 
f)  that  he  applied  himfclf  with  the  greatcll  care  to  the 
ftudy  of  languages,  of  which,  bolli  ancient  and  modern, 
his  knowledge  was  uncommonly  e.\tenfive  an.d  accu- 
rate. 

After  feven  years  refidence  at  Oxford  he  returned  tn 
Kiikaldy,  and  lived  two  years  with  his  mother  without 
any  tixcd  plan  for  his  future  life.  He  liad  been  defign- 
ed  for  the  church  of  England  ;  butdidiking  the  eccle- 
fiallical  profeiuon,  he  refolved  to  abandon  it  altogether, 
and  to  limil.  his  ambition  to  the  profpeft  of  obtaining 
fome  of  thofe  prelerments  to  which  literary  attainments 
lead  in  Scotland.  In  174H  he  fixed  his  refidence  in  E- 
dinbuigh,  and  ior  three  years  read  a  courfe  of  leclurt>^ 
on  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  under  the  patronage  ot 
Lord  Kames.  In  1751  he  was  ele<5led  profelfor  of  li - 
gic  in  the  nniverllty  of  Glalgow,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing was  removed  to  the  profelfoifhip  of  moral  phi- 
lolbphy,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr  Thomas  Craigic 
the  immediate  fucceflbr  of  Dr  Hutchefon.  In  this  fi- 
tuationhe  remained  13  years,  a  period  he  ufed  frequent- 
ly to  look  back  to  as  the  moft  ufcful  part  of  his  lile. 
His  leisures  on  moral  philofophy  were  divided  into  four 
parts  :  The  firft  contained  natural  theology  ;  in  which 
he  confidered  the  proofs  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God,  and  thofe  truths  on  which  religion  is  founded  : 
the  fecond  comprehended  ethic-,  llriiftly  fo  called,  and 
confilled  chiefly  of  thofe  doctrines  which  he  afterwards 
publilhed  in  his  theory  of  moral  fenliments  :  in  the 
third  part  he  treated  more  at  length  of  that  part  of  mo- 
rality called  jujlice ;  and  which,  being  fufceptible  of 
precife  and  accurate  rules,  is  for  that  reafon  capable  of 
a  full  and  accurate  explanation  :  in  the  laft  part  of  his 
lee'lures  he  examined  thofe  politic;il  regulations  which 
are  founded,  not  upon  the  principle  of  jullice,  but  of 
expediency  ;  and  which  are  calculated  to  increafe  the 
riches,  the  power,  and  the  profperity  of  a  (late.  Un- 
der this  view  he  confidered  the  political  inftitutions  re- 
lating to  commerce,  to  finances,  to  ecclefiallical  and 
mll'tary  governments  :  this  contained  the  fubftance  of 
his  IViiiU}  of  Koti(j!is.  In  delivering  his  leflures  he 
trufted  almofl  entirely  to  extemporary  elocution  :  his 
manner  was  plain  and  unalTefted,  and  he  never  failed  to 
interelf  his  hearers.  His  reputation  foon  rofe  very  high, 
and  many  ftudents  retorted  to  the  univerfity  merely  up- 
on his  acccount. 

When  his  acquaintance  witii  Mr  Hume  firft  com- 
menced is  uncertain,  but  it  had  ripened  iiito  fiicndflilp 
before  the  year  1752. 

In  1759  he  publilhed  his  Theory  cf  Moral  Senti- 
ments ;  a  work  whleh  delervedly  extended  his  reputa- 
tion :  for,  though  feveral  of  its  conclufions  be  ill- 
founded,  it  mull  be  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  fingular  ef- 
fort of  invention,  ingenuity,  and  fublUity.  Eefides,  it 
contains  a  great  mixture  ot  important  truth  ;  and,  tho' 
the  author  has  l()metimes  been  milled,  lie  has  had  the 
merit  of  dircfling  the  attention  ol  philofophets  to  a 
viev/  of  human  nature,  which  had  formerly  in  a  great 
meafurc  efcaped  their  notice.  It  abounds  everywhere 
with  the  purell  and  moft  elevated  maxims  concerning 
the  praiflical  conduifl  of  life  ;  and  when  the  fubjed  cf 
his  work  leads  him  to  addrefs  the  imagination  and  the 
heart,  the  variety  and  felicity  of  his  illullrations,  the 
richnef?  and  fluency  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  Ikill  with 

which 
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^  vhich  he  wins  Uie  atiention anJ commanJs ilic  pairmis    his  death,  which  happened  in  July  1 750.     Some  days     SnJtk 
'  ol  l-i>    leader,  leave  l.im  umong  li.c  iJiiiiih  ii.oralillj    lelore  hit  dc.i;h  he  or.  ere j  all  his  p.i'pcrs  10  bt  bum;         1 
tviihout  a  liviil.  _  except  a  Itw  tifayk,  which  have  (iiicc  bren  pii'l'fl--. d.    '"'•'*«• 

'iViwards  ilie  end  "f  1763  Dr  Smith  rcceiTcJ  an  in-        Of  the  ( liginalit)  and  coiT,prehc:i  w^,^—- 

vitaiion  from  Mr  Clinics  rowufenJ  ty  accompany  the    the  extent,  the  variety,  a'>d  tin  cc  1 

DiiU   of  UiiccLnigh  on  his   travels;    and  the  libenil    matu  n  ;  the  inc.xliaiiliible  fertility  t  f  lus  invention hi 

terms  in  which  thii  prcpofiil  was  made  induced  hirn  to  has  left  behind  him  laftiny  monuments.  To  his  private 
icli^nhii  cfliccal  GUfgow.  He  joined  the  Dule  ot  worth,  the  moft  cert-i;n  01  all  teilinionics  may  bef(.und 
Buc.Uuiihat  L'>i:dou  eily  in  the  year  I7'>4,  and  fei  in  tli  a  confidciicc,  rcfpeiS,  and  attachment,  which  foU 
out  witJi  him  If  r  the  continent  in  the  mniuh  if  March  lowed  hiri  thr.  uj;li  all  the  various  relations  of  life.  lie 
folliiwinj:.  Af.er  a  (lay  of  abiiUt  ten  davs  at  Paiis,  was  habitually  abfur.l  m  conveifatiim,  and  was  at 
tliey  proceeded  to  Thou!oufe,  where  tley  fixed  their  when  he  fpoke  to  deliver  his  ideas  in  the  foim  of  a  Icr. 
relidcnce  for  about  18  months;  thence  they  went  ture.  He  was  rarely  knov\n  to  ftart  a  new  trpic  bin 
by  a  pretty  cxtenf.vc  rrutc  through  the  fouth  ot  France  fclf,  or  to  appear  iniprcpaied  upon  thole  topics  tJiat  wt:  •: 
to  Geneva,  where  they  palled  two  months.  About  introduced  by  olhcis.  In  his  external !' rm  and  appear- 
Chrillmas  1765  they  icturnci  to  Taris,  and  remained  ance  there  was  nothing  uncommon.  When  pcr!eJ;l.' a-. 
the  c  till  October  Knlowiuj;.  'Ihe  loticiy  in  winch  eafe,  and  when  warmed  villi  converfation,  his gclhirt. 
Dr  Sniiih  palled  ihefc  ten  months  may  be  conceived  in  were  animated  and  not  ungraceful  ;  and  in  the  focici'. 
conlequcnceof  tliertconiinei.dauon  oi  Mr  Hume.  Tur-  ol  tliole  beloved,  his  Icatiiies  were  often  hri^litei.ed  bv 
got,  C^utlii.ii,  Nwclker,  D'i\!cmb;;r;,  Hclvctius,  Mar-  a  fmile  of  incxprelllble  benignity.  In  the  ccmpany  oi 
monicl,  M.tdame  Riccoboui,  were  among  the  number  Hi  angers,  his  tendency  to  abfcnce,  and  perhaps  Hill  moi  l- 
ol  his  acquaintances  ;  and  f'.  me  tlthera  he  continued  his  tonl'cioufncfs  c.f  that  tendency,  rendered  his  manner- 
cver  after  to  reckon  among  the  number  of  his  liiends,  fomewhat  cmbarralTcd  ;  an  cffeifl  which  was  probably 
InOflobcri765  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  returned  to  not  a  little  heightened  by  thofc  fpeculative  id>.as  of  pi  o- 
Lngland.  _  priciy  which  his  reclufe  habits  tended  at  once  10  per- 

Di  .Smith  fper.t  tl  e  next   ten  years    of  his  life  with    fcifl  in  his  conception,  and  to  dimiuilh  his  power  of  re- 
his  mother  at  Kirkaldy,  occupied  habitually  in  intenfe    al/ing. 

Iludy,  but  unbending  his  mind  at  times  in  the  compa-  SM1THI,\,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  I'ecandria 
ny  of  f.me  of  his  old  uhoolfellows,  wlio  Aill  continued  order  belonging  to  the  d..iJ:!{!hij  chifs  of  planu  ;  and 
to  rcfide  near  the  place  ol  their  birth.  In  1776  he  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  32d  ordc. 
pubblhed  his  Imiuiri  Inlo  the  Kslurc  and  Caujci  of  the  Pap'ii.ir.jceje.  The  calyx  is  monophyllcus  and  bilabia- 
H\-jltk  of  Nalior.1 ;  .ihwk  \o  unlverfally  known,  that  ted  ;  the  corolla  winged  ;  the  legumeii  inclofed  in  the 
any  panegyric  on  it  would  be  uftlefs.  The  variety,  im-  c.ilyx,  with  thice  or  four  joints,  and  contain  as  manv 
pcrtance,  and  (may  we  not  add)  novelty,  of  the  infor-  fecd^which  are  fmonth,  comprelied,  and  kidney-Ih  iped. 
niation  which  it  contains  ;  the  liill  and  compreheniivc-  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  il'.nina. 
ncf»  of  mind  dilpl.iyed  in  the  airargement ;  the  admi-  SMITZ  (Gaipar),  who,  from  painting  a  great  nam- 
rableillallratious  with  which  it  abounds ;  together  with  ber  of  Magdalens,  was  CAWed  Ma^Jj^n  SrniiA,  wis  a 
a  plainnefi  and  perfpicuity  which  makes  it  intelligible  Dutch  painter,  who  came  to  England  fonn  after  the 
to  all — render  it  unqueftiunably  the  moll  pcrlccl  work  Keftoration.  For  tlieie  portraits  fat  a  woman  that  he 
which  hai  yet  appeared  on  tlic  general  piinciples  of  any  kept,  and  called  his  wife.  A  lady,  whi.m  he  had  taught 
branch  of  l.'gillat:on.  to  draw,  took  him  with  her  tn  Ireland,  where  he  paint- 

He  fj'ciu  the  next  two  years  of  his  life  in  London,  ed  fmall  p<  riraits  in  oil,  had  great  bul'inef-,  and  high 
vilr-'re  he  cnj<-yed  the  focitty  of  fome  of  the  mod  emi-  prices.  His  flowers  and  fruit  were  fo  mucli  admired, 
nenl  men  ot  the  age  :  but  he  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  that  one  bunch  of  grapes  fold  there  for  L.  40.  In  his 
177S.  in  confequence  of  having  been  appointed,  at  the  M.igdalens  he  generally  introduced  a  thilllc  on  the  fore 
requel\  of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  one  of  the  commif-  ground.  He  had  feveral  fcholars,  p.inicularly  M.iubert, 
fionets  of  the  cufloms  in  Scotland.  Here  he  fpcnt  the  andoneGawdy  of  Exeter.  Yet,  notwithllandin"  hi^ 
lad  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  an  aflluence  which  was  fuccefs,  he  died  poor  in  Ireland  in  1707. 
more  than  equal  to  all  his  wan's.  Cut  his  ilndies  fcem-  SMITHERY,  a  fmith's  Ihop  ;  alfo  the  art  of  a  fmith, 
ed  entirely  fiiipendcd  till  the  inlirmities  ol  old  age  re-  by  which  iron  is  wrought  into  any  Ihape  by  means  of 
minded  him,  when  it  was  too  Lite,  of  whath.e  )eto\ved    fire,  hammering,  filing,  S:c. 

to  the  pnblic  and  to  his  ov.u  lame.  The  principal  mate-  SMITlNG-tisE,  in  a  fliip,  is  a  fmall  rope  faflened 
rials  of  the  works  which  lie  h.id  announced  had  long  to  the  mi/en-yardarm,  below  at  the  de:k,  and  is  always 
ago  been  coUe^ed,  and  little  pre  bably  was  w.inting  but  furled-up  witli  tl.e  mizen-fail,  even  10  the  upper  ciij 
a  few  ye.trsof  hc.tlth  and  retirement  to  complete  tiiem.  of  the  yard,  and  thence  it  comes  down  to  the  poop. 
Th«  death  of  his  mother,  who  had  accompained  him  to  Its  ufe  is  to  l'>cfi  the  mi/en-fiil  without  (Iriking  down 
lidii.lmrkjh  in  17S4,  i'>gether  with  tliat  of  his  coufin  the  yard,  which  is  eafily  done,  becaufe  tlie  mi-;en-fail  is 
Mifs  Douglas  in  178S,  contributed  to  fiuArate  Uieli;  fuiled  up  only  with  rope-yarns;  and  thertf>re  when 
projeifli.  They  had  been  the  objee'ls  of  his  alTei'lIon  this  rope  is  pulled  hard,  it  break';  all  the  rope  yarns, 
for  more  th.m  60  years,  and  in  their  Society  he  had  en-  and  fo  the  fail  lalU  down  of  itfelt  The  failoi  's  phrafe  is, 
joyed  tri^m  his  infancy  all  that  he  ever  knew  rf  the  en-  fmite  tl i'mi-^n  (whence  this  rope  t.ikes  its  name), that  it, 
dearments  of  a  family.  He  was  now  alone  and  help-  hale  by  this  rope  that  the  fail  may  fall  down. 
lefs  :  and  though  he  bore  his  lofs  witli  equanimity,  ai^d  SMOKE,  a  denfe  elaftic  vapour,  arii'ing  from  bum- 
regained  apparertly  his  former  chcerfulnefs,  yet  his  ing  bodies.  As  this  vapour  is  extremely  diiagrte  .ble 
health  and  ftrcngth  gradually  declined  till  the  period  of  to  ihs  fcnfes,  and  often  prejudicial  to  the  health,  man- 
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kind  have  fallen  upon  fevcral  contrivances  to  enjoy  the  be  handled,  for  the  hands  might  warm  it.     At  the  end 

benefit  ol"  fire,  without  being  annoyed  by  inioke.     The  of  a  quill  fallen  five  or  fix  inches  of  the  fineft  light  fila-  ' 

mofl  univerfal  of  thofe   contrivances  is  a  tube  leading  nicni  oi   filk,  fo  that  it  may  be  held  either  ahore  the 

irom  the  chamber  in  wliich  the  fire  is  kinJled  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  or  under  the  lower  end,  youv 

top  of  the  building,  through  which  the  fmokc  afcends,  warm  h.tnd  being  at  a  diftance  by  the  length  of  the 

and  is  difperfcd  into  the  atmofplieie.     Thefe  tubes  are  quill.     If  there  were  any   motion  of  air  through  the 

called  chimneys  ;  which,  when  conlhu<ffcd  in  a  proper  tube,  it  would  manifcft  itfelf  by  its  effect  on  the  filk  ; 

manner,  carry  off  the  fmoke  entirely;  but,  when  ini-  but  ii  the  tube  and  the  air  in  it  are  of  the  fame  tempe- 

properlv  conflrufted,  they  carry  off  the  fmoke  impel-  rature  with  the  furrounding  air,  there  will  be  no  fuch 

fctfllv-,  to  the  great  annoyance  cf  the  ir.hibitants.     As  motion,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  tube,  whether 

our   niafons  at  prefent  feem  to  have   a  very  imperfeift  crooked  or  Ikaight,  narrow  below  and  widening  iip- 

knowledge  of  the  manner  in   which  chim.icys  ought  to  wards,  or  the  contrary,  the  air  in  it  will  be  quiefcent. 

be  built,  we  can  hardly  perform  a  more  accepta!)le  for-  Warm  tlie  tube,  and  you  will  find  as  long  as  it  continues 

vice  to  the  public  than  to  point    out   the  manner  in  warm,  a  confliant  current  of  air  entering  below  and  pal- 

which  they  ought  to  be  conllrudteJ,  fo   as  to  carry  off  ling  up  through  it  till    difcharged  at  the  top  ;  becaufi 

the  fmoke  ent'ircly  ;   as  well  as  to  explain  the  caufcs  the  warmth  of  the  tube  being  communicated  to  the  air 

from  which  the  dcfefls  fooiten  complained  of  generally  it  contains,  rarefies  tlut  air,  and  makes  it  lighter  than 

procceJ,  and  die  method  of  removing  ihem.  the  air  vvith:nit;  whi.-li  therefore  preii'cs  \n  below,  forces 

Thofe  who  would  be  acquainted  with  this  fuhjcfl  it  upwards,  follows  and  takes  its  place,  and  is  rarefied 
fliould  begin  by  confidering  (ui  what  principle  fmoke  in  its  turn.  And,  without  warming  the  tube,  if  you 
afcenJs  in  any  chimney.  At  firll  many  are  ape  to  ihink  hvXA  under  it  a  knob  of  hot  iron,  the  air  thereby  heat- 
that  fmoke  is  in  its  natar..-,  and  of  itfelf,  fpecifically  ed  will  rife  and  fill  the  tube,  gnin^  out  at  its  top;  and 
lighter  than  air,  and  riles  in  it  tVr  the  fame  reafun  that  this  motion  in  the  tube  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
cork  riles  in  water.  Thefe  fee  no  caufe  why  fmoke  knob  remains  hot,  becaufe  the  air  entering  the  tube  be- 
ihculd  n.t  rife  in  the  chimney  thou:^  h  the  room  be  ever  low,  is  heated  and  rarefied  by  paffing  near  and  over  that 
lb  clofe.     Others  think  there  is  a  power  in  chimneys  to  knob. 

Jravj  up  the  fmoke,  and  that  there  are  different  forms  That  this  motion  is  produced  merely  by  the  difference 
of  chimneys  which  afl'ord  more  or  lefs  of  this  power,  of  fpecific  gravity  between  the  fluid  within  and  that 
Thefe  amuie  themfelveswith  fearchiug  for  the  bellfoim.  without  the  tube,  and  not  by  any  fancied  form  of  the 
The  equal  dimenfions  of  a  funnel  in  its  whole  length  is  tube  itielf,  may  appear  by  plunging  it  into  water  con- 
not  thought  artificial  enough,  and  it  is  made,  for  fancied  tained  in  a  glafsjara  foot  deep,  through  which  fuch 
reafons,  ibmelimcs  tajicrlng  and  narrowing  from  below  motion  might  be  leen.  The  water  within  and  without 
upwards,  and  fometimes  the  contrary,  &c.  &c.  A  the  tube  being  of  the  fime  fpecific  gravity,  balance 
iiniple  experiment  or  two  may  ferve  to  give  more  cor-  each  other,  and  both  remain  at  reft.  But  take  out  the 
reft  ideas.  Having  lighted  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  plunge  the  tube,  flop  its  bottom  with  a  finger,  and  fill  it  with  olive 
ftem  to  the  bottom  "^of  a  decanter  half  filled  with  cold  oil,  which  is  lighter  than  water;  then  Itippiiig  the 
water  ;  then  putting  a  rag  over  the  bowl,  blow  through  top,  place  it  as  before,  its  lower  end  under  water,  its 
ir,  and  make  the  fmoke  defccnd  in  the  flem  of  the  pipe,  top  a  very  little  above.  As  long  as  you  keep  the  bot- 
from  the  end  of  which  it  will  rife  in  bubbles  through  torn  Hopped  the  fluids  remain  at  reft  ;  i)ut  the  moment 
the  water;  and  being  thus  cooled,  will  not  afterwards  it  is  unltopt,  the  heavier  enters  below,  forces  up  the 
rife  to  go  out  through  the  neck  of  the  decanter,  but  re-  lighter,  and  takes  its  place:  and  the  motion  then 
main  fpreading  itfelf  and  relling  on  the  furface  of  the  ceafes,  merely  becaufe  the  new  fluid  cannot  be  fuccef» 
v.Mttr.  Thisihows  that  fmoke  is  really  heavier  th.-ui  fively  made  lighter,  as  air  may  be  by  a  warm  tube, 
air,  and  that  it  is  tarried  upwards  only  when  attached  In  faft,  no  form  of  the  funnel  of  a  chimney  has  ariy 
to  or  afled  upon  by  air  that  is  heated,  and  thereby  ra-  fhare  in  'ts  operation  or  effect  refpefting  fmoke  except 
refied  and  rendered  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  air  in  its  height.  The  longer  the  funnel,  if  eredt,  the  greater 
its  neighbourhood.  its  force  when  filled  with  heated  and  rarefied  air  to 

Smoke  being  rarely  feen  but  in  company  with  heat-  draw  in  below  and  drive   up  the  fmokc,  if  one  may,  in 

cd  air,  and  Its  upward  motion  being  vifible,  though  that  compliance  with  cuftom,  ufe  the  expreffion  draiu,  when 

of  the  rarefied  air  that  drives  it  is  not  fo,  has  natinally  in  fact  it  is  the  fuperior  weight  of  the  furrounding  at- 

eivcn  rife  to  the  error.     It  is  now  well  known  tliat  air  mofphere  that  prelfes  to  enter  the  funnel  below,  and  fo 

is   a  fluid  which  has  weight  as  well  as  others,  though  drives  up  before  it  the  fmoke  and  warm  air  it  meets 

about  ^'■oo  times  lighter  than  v/ater  ;  that  heat  makes  with  inits  palf.ige. 

the  particles  of  air  recede  tiom  each  other,  and  take  up        What  is  it  then  wliich  makes  a  fmoky  chimney,  that 

more  fpace,  fo  that  the  fame  weight  of  air  heated   will  is,  a  chimney  which,  inftead  of  conveying  up  all  the 

have  more  bulk  than  equal  weights  of  cold  air  which  fmoke,  dUchargcs  a  part  of  it  into  the  room,  offending 

may  furround  it,  and  in  that  cafe  muft  rife,  being  forced  the  eyes  and  damaging  the  furniture, 
upward;  by  fuch  colder  and  heavier  air,  which  j  relfes        The  caufes  of  this  eflieft  may  be  reduced  to  nine,  dif- 

10  j'Ct  under  it  and  take  its  place.     That  air   is  fo  ra-  fsring  from  each  other,  and  therefore  requiring  different 

refied  or  expanded  by  heat,  may  be  proved  to  their  com-  remedies, 

prehenfion  by  a   lank  blown  bladder,  which  laid  before         i.  Smoky  chinmcys  in  a  «.-w  koufe  arc  fuch  frequently 

a  fire,  will  foon  fwell,  erov.^  tight,  and  burft.  from  r.ere  iva/il  nf  air.      The  workmanlhip  of  the  rooms 

Another  experiment    may   be  to  take  a  glafs  tube  being  all  good,  and  juft  out  of  the  workman's  hands,  the 

about  an   inch  in  diameter,    12   inches  long,  open  at  joints   of  the  boards  of  the  flooring,  and  of  the  pannels 

both  f  nds,  and  fixed  upright  on  legs  fo  that  it  need  not  of  wainfcotting,  are  all  true  and  tight  i  the  more  fo  as 

the 
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Smekc.     the  Wall.',  perhaps  not  yet  thoroughly  dry,  preferve  a 

'^~ dampnefs  in  the  air  of  the  rciom  which  keeps  the  wood 

work  fwelled  ard  cl  'le.  The  doors  and  the  falhes  too, 
being  worked  with  truth,  fliut  with  exaflnefs,  fo  that 
the  room  is  a»  tight  as  a  fnuff-box,  no  palFage  being 
left  open  for  air  to  enter  except  the  kcy-hulc,  and  even 
tlial  is  fonietimes  covered  by  a  little  dropping  Uiutter. 
Now  if  fmoke  c.itinot  rile  but  as  connedcd  with  rare- 
Hed  air,  and  a  ccliimn  of  fuch  air,  fuppnfe  it  tilling  the 
funnel,  cannot  rife  unlefs  other  air  be  admitted  to  fup- 
ply  its  place  ;  ;>nd  it  therefore  no  current  of  air  enter 
the  openiiip,  of  the  chimney — there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
tliC  fmoke  from  coming  out  into  the  room.  If  tlie  motion 
upwards  tt  the  air  in  .»  chimney  that  is  freely  fupplicd 
be  obfcrvcd  by  the  rilirg  of  the  fmoke  or  a  feather  in 
it,  and  it  be  coniidered  that  in  the  time  fuch  feather 
takes  in  ril'injj  from  the  rire  to  the  top  of  tlie  chimney, 
a  coli':nn  of  air  equal  to  the  content  of  the  funnel  mud 
be  dilcharged,  and  an  equal  quantity  fupplicd  from  the 
room  below,  it  will  appear  ai  folutely  inipofl'ible  that 
this  optr;itioii  Ihnild  go  rn  if  thetiijht  room  is  kept 
fluit  i  for  were  there  any  force  capable  of  drawing  con- 
ftantly  fn  much  air  our  of  it,  it  mull  foon  be  exliaullcd 
like  the  receiver  of  an  air-ptimp,  .md  no  animal  could 
live  in  it.  Thofe  therelore  who  ftop  every  crevice  in  a 
room  to  prevent  the  admlflion  of  frelh  .lir,  and  yel  would 
have  their  chim;ie>  cairy  np  the  fmoke,  require  incrn- 
fillencies,  and  c:.p-^ft  impoffibilitics.  Yet  under  this  li. 
tuitioM  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  the  owner  of  a  new 
houfe  in  dcfpair,  and  ready  to  fell  it  for  much  lefs  than 
it  coft  ;  conceiving  it  uninh  ib'table  bccaufe  not  a  chim- 
ney in  any  one  of  its  rooms  will  carry  ofFtiie  fmoke 
unlefs  a  door  or  window  be  left  open.  Much  ex- 
p:nce  has  alfo  been  made  to  alter  and  amend  new  chim- 
neys which  had  re.iUy  no  fault :  in  one  h  >ufc  particu- 
larly which  Dr  Fr.mklin  knew  that  belonged  to  a  nn- 
hl.man  in  Wellminftcr,  that  expeiice  amounted  to  no 
lcf^  than  L.  300,  after  his  houfe  h.id  been,  as  he  thought, 
finilhed  and  all  charges  paid.  And  after  all,  fvveral  of 
the  alterations  were  ineffclual,  for  want  of  underftand- 
*ng  the  true   pinciples. 

Rcmrdirs.  When  you  find  on  tri.il  that  opening  the 
door  or  a  window  enables  the  chimney  to  carry  up  all 
liic  fmoke,  you  may  be  fure  that  want  of  air  from  wiili- 
out  was  the  caufe  of  its  fmokin^.  "  I  fay  from  'wilh- 
fit  (adJsDr  Franklin),  to  guard  you  .againll  a  ccim- 
nif'n  millakc  of  thofe  who  may  tell  you  the  room  is 
htrge,  contains  abundance  of  air  fuflicient  to  fupply  any 
chimney,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  that  the  chimney 
v.-.mts  air.  Thefe  reafoners  are  ignorant  that  the  large- 
rifs  f  f  a  room,  if  tight,  is  in  this  cafe  uf  fmall  import- 
ance, ftncc  it  cannot  part  with  a  chimn^ry  full  of  its  air 
without  occafioiiing  fo  much  vacuum  ;  which  it  requires 
a  great  force  to  effeifl,  and  could  not  be  borne  if  ef- 
fcfted." 

It  appearing  plainly  then,  that  fome  of  the  outward 
;iir  mull  be  aJm'tted,  the  queQion  will  be,  how  much  is 
abfolutely  necelfary  ?  for  you  would  avoid  admitting 
more,  as  being  contrary  to  one  of  your  intentions  in 
having  a  fire,  viz.  that  of  warming  your  room.  To 
difcovcr  this  quantity,  Ihut  the  door  gradually  whilej| 
middling  fire  is  burning,  till  you  find  that  before  it'R 
quite  Ihut  the  fmoke  begins  to  come  out  into  the  room  ; 
then  open  it  a  little  till  you  preceive  the  fmoke  c  mes 
ou:  no  long-T.      There  hold  the  dcor,  and  obfcrvc  the 


widtli  of  the  open  crevice  between  the  edge  of  the  door     5ir.okc. 

and  the  rabbet  it  fliould  lliut  into.     Suppofe  the  di-   ' ' 

(lance  to  be  half  an  inch,  .ind  the  door  eiglit  feet  high  ; 
you  find  thence  that  your  room  requires  an  entrance 
lor  air  equal  in  area  to  96  halt  inches  or  4S  fquare 
inches,  era  palfage  o»  6  inches  hy  8.  This,  however, 
is  a  large  fuppolition  ;  there  being  fi;v.-  chimneys  that, 
having  a  moderate  opening  and  a  tolerable  hei.'.ht  of 
funnel,  will  not  be  (atiificd  with  fuch  a  crevice  of  a 
quartet  of  an  inch  :  Dr  Franklin  found  afquaie  oi  f, 
by  6,  or  36  Iquare  inches,  to  be  a  pretty  good  medium 
that  will  lerve  for  motl  chimneys.  High  funnels  with 
fmal!  and  low  openings  may  indeed  be  lupplied  through 
a  lefs  fpace  ;  becaufe,  tor  re^fons  that  will  appear  here- 
after, the  force  of  levity,  if  one  may  fo  fpeak,  being 
greater  in  fuch  funnels,  the  cool  air  enters  the  room 
with  greater  velocity,  and  confequently  more  enters  in 
the  fame  time.  This,  however,  has  its  limits  ;  for  ex- 
perience lliows,  that  no  increafed  velocity  f )  occafioncd 
has  made  tlie  admilVion  of  air,  througji  the  kcy-h'ile 
equal  in  <niaiitity  to  ili.it  through  an  open  door,  though 
througii  :hi.-'d<i  r  the  current  moves  flowly,  and  through 
the  key-hole  witii  great  nipidity. 

It  remanis  then  to  be  contklered,  how  and  whcr'. 
lliis  necelfary  qu.intity  of  air  from  without  is  to  be  ad- 
nitted  lb  as  to  be  leall  inconvenient  :  for  if  at  the  door. 
Kit  fi>  much  open,  the  air  thence  proceeds  diredly  t  • 
the  chimney  ;  and  in  its  way  ccmes  cold  to  your  b  ick 
and  heels  as  you  fit  before  your  fire.  If  you  keep  tlie 
door  (hut,  and  raile  a  little  the  falh  of  your  window, 
you  feel  tlie  fame  inconvenience.  Varir.us  have  been 
the  contrivance,  to  avoid  this  ;  fuch  as  bringing  in  frefli 
air  through  pipes  in  the  jams  of  the  chimney,  which 
pointing  upwards  fliould  blow  the  fmoke  up  the  funnel; 
opening  paffages  into  the  funnel  above,  to  let  in  air  for 
the  fame  purpofe.  But  thefe  produce  an  effeJI  con- 
trary to  that  intended  :  for  as  it  is  the  conflant  current 
ol  air  palling  from  t!ie  room  through  the  openin!»  of 
the  chimney  into  the  funnel  which  prevents  the  fmoke 
from  coming  out  into  the  rot  m,  if  you  fupply  the  funnel 
by  other  means  or  in  other  ways  witli  the  air  which  it 
want',  »nd  efpecially  if  that  air  Le  cold,  you  diminifhthe 
force  of  that  current,  ami  the  fmoke  in  its  efforts  to  en- 
ter the  room  finds  lefs  reliftance. 

The  wanted  air  mud  then  inJifpenfably  be  admitted 
into  the  room,  to  fupf  ly  what  goes  off  through  the 
opening  of  the  cl  imney.  M.  Cuigcr,  a  very  ingenious 
ar,d  intelligent  French  writer  on  the  fuhjecft,  propofes 
with  judgm.Tit  to  admit  it  above  the  opening  of  the 
chimney  j  and  to  prevent  inconvenience  from  its  cold- 
nefs,  he  direifts  that  it  may  be  fo  made,  that  it  (hall 
pafs  in  its  entrance  through  wii  ding  cavities  made  be- 
hind the  iron  b;ick  and  fides  if  the  fire-place,  and  un- 
der the  iion  hearth-plate ;  in  which  cavities  it  will  be 
warmed,  and  even  he^ited,  fo  as  to  contribute  much,  in- 
flead  of  cooling,  to  the  warming  of  the  room.  This 
invention  is  excellent  in  itfelf,  and  may  be  ufed  with 
adv.int.ige  in  building  new  houfes ;  becaufe  the  chim- 
neys may  t'-enbe  fo  d  fpofed  as  to  admit  conveniently 
the  cold  air  to  enter  fuch  p.ilfagcs  :  but  in  honl'es  built 
without  luch  views,  the  chimtieys  are  often  lb  fituated 
as  n'  t  to  afford  that  convenience  without  great  and  ex- 
perfivc  alterations.  Eafy  and  cheap  method:,  thoi:gh 
net  quite  f'  perfeifl  in  ihem.llves,  arc  of  mure  general 
Utility  ;  and  fuch  are  the  following. 

la 
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Smoke.  In  :i'l  rooms  where  iliere  is  a  Src,  the  body  of  ;iir 
'^•"^^"""^  warmed  and  rarefied  before  the  chimney  is  continually 
changinjj  place,  and  making  room  for  other  uirihat  is 
to  bi  warmed  in  its  turn. '  Part  of  it  enters  and  goes 
up  tlie  chimney,  and  iho  leflrifes  and  takes  place  near 
the  ceiling.  If  the  room  bs  lofty,  that  warm  air  re- 
jniins  above  our  hca.'.s  as  Ions;  as  it  continues  waim, 
:ind  we  are  little  b;netited  by  i',  becaufe  it  dies  not 
defcond  till  it  is  cooler.  Few  can  imagine  the  dilTerence 
of  climaie  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  ot  inch  a 
room,  who  have  not  tried  it  by  the  tl'.eniiomoter,  cr  by 
goin,^  up  a  ladder  till  their  heads  are  near  the  ceiling. 
It  is  then  among  thij  warm  air  that  the  wanted  fpian- 
tity  of  outward  air  is  bcH  admitted,  with  \vhii.ii  b'ing 
mixed,  its  coldnefs  is  abated,  and  its  inconvenience  di- 
ininilhed  fo  as  to  become  fcarce  obiervable.  This  may 
be  ealily  done  by  di  awing  down  ab  )ut  an  inch  the  upper 
iaih  of  a  window  ;  or,  if  not  movable,  by  cutting  fucli 
a  crevice  through  its  frame  ;  in  both  which  cafes  it  will 
be  well  to  place  a  thin  Ihelf  of  the  length  to  conceal 
the  opening,  and  Hoping  upwards,  to  direiS  the  entering 
air  lioriz-ontally  along  and  under  the  ceiling.  In  I'ome 
houfes  the  a'r  may  be  admitted  by  fuch  a  crevice  made 
in  the  wair.fcot,cornice,,br  plalleriiig,  near  the  ceiling 
and  over  the  opening  of  the  chimney.  This,  it  pra6H- 
cablc,  is  to  be  cholcn,  bscaufe  the  entering  cold  air 
will  there  meet  with  the  warmell  riling  air  from  before 
the  fire,  and  be  foonell  tempered  by  tlie  mixture.  The 
^'■£-  '•  fame  kind  of  Ihelf  ihould  alio  be  placed  here.  Another 
way,  and  not  a  very  difficult  one,  is  to  take  out  an  up- 
per pane  ofglafs  in  one  of  your  filhes,  fet  it  in  a  tin 
frame,  giving  it  two  fpringing  angular  fides,  and  then 
replacing  it,  with  hinges  below  on  which  it  may  be 
turned  to  open  more  or  lefs  above.  It  will  then  have 
the  appearance  of  an  internal  iTcy-light  By  drawing 
this  pase  in,  more  or  Icfb,  j  ou  may  admit  what  air  you 
find  necellary.  Its  polition  vill  naturally  throw  that 
air  up  and  along  the  ceiling.  This  is  what  is  called  in 
Frances  irns  ijl  cLs  P  As  this  ii  a  German  queftion, 
the  invention  is  probably  of  that  nation,  and  takes  its 
r.anie  from  the  frequent  alking  ot  that  queftion  when  it 
flrft  appeared.  In  England  fome  have  of  late  years 
cut  a  round  hole  about  five  inches  diameter  in  a  pane 
of  the  falh  and  placed  againft  it  a  circular  plate  of  tin 
hung  on  an  axis,  and  cut  into  vanes ;  which,  being  fepa- 
rately  bent  a  little  oblique,  are  afled  upon  by  the  en- 
tering air,  fo  as  to  force  the  plate  coatiniially  round 
like  the  vanes  of  a  windmill.  This  admits  the  outward- 
air,  and  by  the  continual  whirling  of  the  vane-,  does 
in  fome  degree  difpcife  it.  The  noife  only  is  a  little 
inconvenient. 

2.  A  fecond  caufe  of  the  fmoking  of  chimneys  is, 
//v;r  openings  in  the  room  being  too  large  ;  that  is,  too 
wide,  too  high,  or  both.  Architecis  in  general  have  r.o 
isther  ideas  of  proportion  in  the  opening  of  a  chimney 
than  what  relate  to  fymmetty  and  beauty  refpeifting 
the  dimenfions  of  the  room  ;  while  its  true  proportion 
refpeciing  its  fur.i5lion  and  utihty  depends  ou  quite 
ither  principles ;  and  they  might  as  properly  prup  .r- 
don  the  ftep  in  a  iViircal'e  to  the  height  of  the  (lory, 
iriftead  of  the  natural  elevation  of  men's  legs  in  mount- 
ing. Tne  proportion  then  to  be  regarded,  is  what  re- 
lates to  the  height  of  the  funnel.  For  as  the  funnels 
in  the  different  florins  of  a  houfe  are  neceffanly  of  dif- 
ferent heights  cr  lengths.,  that  from  the  lowell  floor  be- 


ing the  highcft  or  longed,  and  tliofe  of  the  other  floors 
Ihortcr  and  Hiortr,  till  we  come  to  thcfe  in  the  ' 
gairets,  which  are  of  courfc  the  ihorteft  ;  and  the  force 
of  draft  being,  as  already  faid,  in  proportion  to  tlie 
heigh:  of  funnel  filled  with  r.irefied  air,  and  a  current 
of  air  from  the  room  into  the  chinmey,  fulnclcnt  to  f.ll 
the  opening,  being  necellary  to  oppofe  and  prevent  the 
fmokc  tVom  coming  out  into  the  room,  it  follows,  thai  the 
openings  of  the  longcll  funnels  may  be  larger,  and  that 
thofe  of  the  Ihortcr  funnels  Inould  be  fm.iller.  For  if 
iheie  be  a  luge  opening  to  a  chimney  tint  does  not 
draw llrongly, the  funnel  mayhappen  to  befurnidicd  with 
the  air  wliich  it  demands  by  a  pariial current  entering  on 
one  liJe  of  the  opening,  and  leaving  tlie  other  lide  tVtc 
of  any  oppohng  curreni,  may  pciinit  the  fmoke  to  ilfue 
there  into  the  room.  Much  too  of  the  force  of  draft 
in  a  funnel  depends  on  the  degree  of  rarefailion  in  the 
air  it  contains,  and  that  depends  un  the  nearncfs  to  the 
fire  of  its  palfage  in  cnteruig  the  funnel.  Tf  it  can 
enter  far  from  the  fire  on  each  lide  or  far  above  tlie 
fire,  in  a  wide  or  high  opening,  it  receives  little  heat  in 
paihiig  by  the  fire,  and  the  contents  of  tiie  funnel  arc  by 
thofe  means  lefs  different  in  levity  from  the  fiirri-unding 
atmofpherc,  and  Its  lorce  in  drawing  confequcn.ly  weak- 
er. Her.ce  if  too  l;iige  an  opening  be  given  to  chim- 
neys in  upper  rooms,  thofe  rooms  will  be  fm.oky  :  On 
the  other  hand,  if  too  fniall  openings  be  given  to  cliim- 
neys  in  the  lower  rooms,  the  entering  aii  operating  too 
dire(5l!y  and  violently  on  the  fire,  and  afterwards ftrcngth- 
ening  the  draft  as  it  afcends  the  funnel,  will  coniume 
the  fuel  too  rapidly. 

Remedy.  As  different  circumflances  frequently  nvs; 
themfelves  in  thefe  matters,  it  is  difficult  to  give  precilj 
dimenfions  for  the  openings  of  all  chimneys.  Our  fa- 
thers made  them  generally  much  too  large  :  we  have 
lelfened  ihcni  ;  but  they  are  often  hill  of  greater  dimen- 
fions than  they  iliculd  be,  the  hum.m  eye  not  being  ca- 
fily  reconciled  to  fudJen  and  gre.it  changes.  If  you 
fufpcdl  that  your  chimney  fmokes  from  the  too  great 
dimcnfion  of  its  opening,  contrad  it  by  placing  move- 
able boards  fo  as  to  lower  and  narrow  it  gradually 
till  you  find  the  fmoke  no  longer  illues  into  the  room. 
The  proportion  fo  found  will  be  that  which  is  proper 
for  that  chimney,  and  you  may  employ  the  bricklayer 
or  mafon  to  reduce  it  accordingly.  However,  as  in 
building  new  houfes  fomething  muft  be  fometimes  ha- 
zarded, l)r  Franklin  propifes  to  niakc  the  rpeninjjs  in 
the  lower  rooms  about  30  inches  fquare  and  18  deep, 
and  thcfc  in  the  upper  only  18  inches  fquare  and  not 
ijuite  fo  deep  ;  the  intermediate  ones  diminilhing  in  pro- 
portion as  the  height  of  the  funnel  is  dimlnilhed.  In  the 
larger  openings,  billets  of  two  feet  1  ing,  or  half  the  com- 
mc)n  length  of  eordwood,  may  be  burnt  conveniently; 
and  for  the  fmaller,  luth  wood  may  be  fawed  into 
thirds.  Where  coals  aie  the  fuel,  the  grates  will  be 
proportioned  to  the  openings.  The  fame  depth  is 
jiearly  necelTsry  to  all,  the  funnels  bung  all  made  of  a 
fi/.c  proper  to  admit  a  chimney-fweeper.  If  in  large 
and  elegant  rooms  cuftom  or  fancy  fiiould  require  the 
aj>pcarance  of  a  larger  chimney,  it  may  be  foimed  of 
expenlivc  marginal  decorations,  in  marble,  S:c.  But  in 
time  perhaps,  tliat  which  is  fitteil  in  the  nature  of  things 
may  come  to  be  thought  handfonicft. 

3.   Another  caufe  of  fmuky  cliimneys  is  loo  Jhart  a 
funnel.     Tliis  happens  ncceffarily  in  fome  cafes,  as  where 
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Svolcc.  a  cliinir.c)'  is  ie<)iiircJ  in  a  low  bullJin;;  ;  for,  if  the 
funnel  be  r.iifed  li'gh  above  the  roof,  in  order  to  Itrengih- 
en  its  draft,  it  is  then  in  d;(nper  of  being  blown  down, 
and  crufhing  the  roof  in  its  fall. 

Jifmf.iiiri.  Contra<5l  the  opening  of  the  chimney,  fo 
as  to  oblige  all  tiie  entering  air  to  pafs  through  or  very 
near  the  (ire  ;  where!>y  it  will  be  more  h:aCcd  and  rare- 
fied, the  funnel  itfelf  lie  more  warmed,  and  its  contents 
have  more  of  what  may  be  call'.-J  the  force  of  levity,  fo 
as  to  rife  ftrongly  and  maintain  a  good  draft  at  the 
opening. 

Or  yon  may  in  fomc  cafes,  to  advantage,  build  addi- 
tional ftorics  over  tlic  low  building,  which  will  fupport 
a  high  funnel. 

If  the  low  building  be  iifed  as  a  kitchen,  and  a  con- 
tra<flion  of  the  opening  therefore  inconvenient,  a  large 
one  being  necelFary,  at  lead  when  there  are  great  din- 
ners, for  the  free  management  of  fo  m  iny  cooking  uten- 
fili  ;  in  fuch  cafe  tlie  bell  expedient  perhap.  would  be 
to  build  two  more  funnels  joining  to  the  tird,  and  ha- 
ving tliree  moderate  openings,  one  to  each  funnel,  in- 
lleadof  one  large  one.  When  there  is  occalion  to  ufe 
but  ono,  the  other  two  may  be  kept  Ihut  by  Hiding 
plates,  hcreaft-.T  to  be  dcfcnbed  ;  and  two  or  all  of 
them  may  be  iil'ed  together  when  wanted.  This  will 
indeed  be  an  cxpence,  but  not  an  ufclefs  one,  fmce  your 
cooks  will  work  with  more  comfort,  fee  better  thin  in 
a  fmoky  kitchen  what  they  are  about,  your  vliftuals 
w-ill  be  cleaner  drclFedand  not  taftcrf  fniokc,  as  is  of- 
ten tlie  cafe  ;  and  to  render  the  etTcv'l  more  certain,  a 
Hack  of  three  fimnels  may  be  fafdy  built  higher  above 
the  rot  f  than  a  fnigle  lunnel. 

The  cjfe  of  too  Ihort  a  funnel  is  more  general  than 
would  be  imagined,  and  often  found  where  one  would 
not  expect  it.  For  it  is  not  uncommrn,  in  ill  contri- 
ved l)uilJings,  inftead  of  having  a  funnel  for  each  room 
or  fireplace,  to  bend  and  turn  the  funnel  of  an  upper 
room  Si)  as  to  make  it  enter  ih;  fide  of  another  funnel 
that  comes  from  below.  By  tlicfc  means  the  upper  room 
funnel  is  made  Ihott  ofcourfe,  fince  its  length  can  only 
be  reckoned  from  the  place  where  it  enters  the  lover 
room  funnel ;  and  that  funnel  is  alfo  Ihortened  by  all 
tlic  dillance  between  tl.c  enttance  of  ihe  fccotid  fun".cl 
and  the  tcpof  the  (lack  :  fur  all  that  part  being  readi- 
ly fupiilied  with  air  through  the Kcond  funnel,  adds  no 
llrengili  to  the  drafr,  efpccially  as  tliat  air  is  cold  when 
there  is  no  fire  in  t!ic  fccoiid  chimney.  Tlie  only  cafy 
remedy  here  is,  too  keep  the  openi.'ig  of  that  funnel  (hut 
in  which  there  is  no  fire. 

4.  Another  very  common  caiife  of  the  fmoking  of 
chimneys  is,  t/.-eir  oi<erpo-u.'irin^  oni  unothti:  For  in- 
llance,  if  there  be  two  chimneys  in  one  large  room,  and 
you  make  fires  in  both  of  them,  the  doors  and  windows 
clofe  Hiut,  you  will  find  that  the  greater  and  ftror.ger  fire 
Iha'l  overpower  the  weaker,  from  the  funnel  of  which  it 
will  draw  air  down  to  fupply  its  own  demand  ;  which  air 
defcending  in  the  weaker  funnel,  will  drive  down  its 
I'moke,  and  force  it  into  the  room.  If,  instead  of  being 
inonc  room,  the  two  chimneys  arcin  twodillerent  rnrms, 
communicating  by  a  dco."-,  the  cafe  is  thefamc  when- 
cve-  that  door  is  open.  In  a  very  tight  houfc,  a 
kitchen  chimney  on  the  loweft  floor,  wlien  it  had  a 
great  fire  in  it,  has  been  known  to  overpower  any 
ither  chimney  in  the  houfe,  and  draw  air  and  fmokc 


into  its  room  as  often  as  tlie  door  communicating  with 
the  ftaircafc  was  opened. 

Remedy.  Take  care  that  everv  room  have  the  me^T-.^ 
of  fiipplyrng  itfelf  from  without' with  the  air  which  its 
chimney  may  require,  fo  that  no  one  of  them  mav  l.f; 
obli,^cd  to  borrow  from  another,  nor  under  the  ncceliliv 
of  lending.  A  variety  of  thefe  means  havi  been  alrcaa'' 
defcribed. 

5.  Another  caufe  of  fmoking  is,  --.i.^^/j  de  tfps  »f  cb]p.  ■ 
niyi  are  commtiiuleA  by  higher  iuiUinyt,  or  iy  a  hi//,  fc 
that  the  wind  blowing  over  fuch  eminences  falls  like 
water  over  a  dam,  fometimes  almoft  perpendicularly  oi» 
the  tops  of  the  chimnej  s  that  lie  in  its  way,  and  beals 
down  the  fmoke  contained  in  them. 

To  illullrate  this,  kt  A  (fig.  3.)  rcprcfent  a  fmall 
building  at  the  fide  of  a  great  lock  D,  and  the  wind 
coming  in  the  dirt^ion  CD  ;  when  the  current  of  air 
comes  to  the  point  D,  being  hurried  forward  with  great 
velocity,  it  goes  a  little  forward,  but  foon  defcends 
downward,  and  gradually  is  reflc^ed  more  and  more  in- 
ward,  as  rcprefcntcd  by  the  dotted  lines  EE,  &c.  fo 
that,  defcending  downwards  upon  the  t.  p  of  the  chim. 
ney  A,  the  fmoke  is  beat  back  again  into  the  apatt- 
ments. 

It  is  evident  that  houfts  fituated  near  high  hills  or 
thick  woods  will  be  in  fome  meafure  expofed  to  the 
fame  inconvenience  ;  but  it  is  likewife  plain,  tliat  if  a 
houfe  be  fituated  upon  the  Hope  of  a  hill  (as  at  F, 
fig.  3  ),  it  will  not  be  in  any  danger  of  fmoke  wh.-n 
the  wind  blows  towards  that  fide  of  the  liill  upon  which 
it  is  fituated  ;  for  the  current  of  air  coming  over  thj 
houfe-top  in  the  dirccliun  GH,  is  immediately  changed 
by  the  Hope  of  the  hill  to  the  direction  HC,  winch 
powerfully  draws  the  fmoke  upward  from  (he  top  of 
the  chimney.  But  it  is  :iho  evident,  that  a  houfe  in 
this  fitiiation  will  be  liable  to  fmoke  when  tlie  wind 
blows  from  the  hill  ;  for  the  current  of  air  coming 
down^vard  in  the  dire(aion  CH,  will  beat  downwaid 
on  the  chimney  F,  and  prevent  the  fmoke  from  afccnd- 
ing  with  freedom.  The  cfTcrt  will  be  much  height- 
ened if  the  doors  and  windows  are  chiefly  in  the  lower- 
mod  fide  of  the  houfe. 

RtmeJy.  That  commonly  applied  to  this  cafe  is  a 
turncap  madeof  t'n  or  plate  iron,  coverirg  thechimnev 
above  and  on  three  fides,  open  on  one  fide,  turning  on 
a  fpindle;  and  which  being  guided  or  governed  by  a 
vane  always  prcfents  its  back  to  the  current.  This 
may  be  generally  cffeaual,  th<.ugh  not  certain,  as  there 
may  he  cafes  in  which  it  will  not  fucceed.  Raifin^; 
your  funnels  if  practicable,  fo  as  their  tops  may  be  hig)'- 
er,  or  at  leall  equal,  with  the  commanding  eminence,  is 
more  to  be  depended  on.  But  the  turning  c:.p,  being 
eaficr  and  cheaper,  (hoiild  firft  be  tried.  ««  If  obliged  t<i 
build  in  fuch  a  fituati  n,  I  would  choofe  (fays  Dr 
Franklin)  to  place  my  doors  on  the  fide  next  the  hill, 
and  the  backs  of  my  chimneys  on  the  faithert  fide  ;  for 
then  the  column  of  air  falling  over  tlie  eminence,  and  of 
coutfc  picOlng  on  that  bdow,  ;,nd  forcing  it  to  enter 
the  doors  or  ■was-ift;/ai<:%  on  that  fide,  would  tend  to 
balance  the  preffure  down  the  chimney?,  and  leave 
the  funnels  more  free  in  the  exercife  of  their  func- 
tions." 

6.  There  is  .incthcr  cafe  which  is  the  rcverfe  if  that 
lad  mcfilicnrd.     It  is  where  the  command  ng  eminence 
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SniA;.     is  fanhcrfrom  the  wind  ihan  the  chimney  commanded,    ward  air  fuddenly  grows  cold,  the  empty  warm  funnels 

_.    -• '  To  explain  this   a  figure  may  be  iiecefLry.     Supp  fe    begin  to  draw  ftrongly  upward  ;  that  is,    they  rarefy 

^^' *'         tl;en  a  building  whole  lide  AB  haripens  to  be  expofed     the  air  contained  in  them,  which  of  courfe  rifos.cookr 


Sin9ke< 


ig  wnoie  lice  i\li  nappe 
to  the  wind,  and  forms  a  kind  of  d;ini  againft  its  pro- 
grefs.  Suppofc  the  wind  blowing  in  the  direiSion  FE. 
The  air  obftrucled  by  this  d.im  or  building  AB  will 
like  water  prei's  and  fearcli  for  pali'ages  through  it ;  but 
finding  none,  it  is  beat  iiack  with  violence,  and  fpreads 
itfeU"  on  every  fide,  as  is  rcprefcn'ed  by  the  curved 
Vines  e,  i,e,  e,  e,  e.  It  will  thLtciorc  foicc  itfelf  down 
the  fmall  chimney  C,  in  order  to  get  through  by  fome 
door  or  window  open  on  tb.e  other  fids  of  ihe  building. 
And  if  there  be  a  fire  in  fiich  chimney,  its  fmoke  is  ct 
courfe  beat  down,  and  fills  the  room. 

R;mrdy.  There  is  but  one  remedy,  which  is  to  r.iife 
fuch  a  iimnel  higher  t!i;in  the  roof,  fupporting  it  if  ne- 
celfary  by  iron  bars.  For  a  turncap  in  ibis  cafe  lias  no 
effefl,  the  dammed  up  air  prellingdown  through  it  in 
whatever  pofition  the  wind  may  have  placed  its  open 
ing. 

Dr  Franklin  mentions  a  city  in  which  many  houfes 
are  rendered  fmoky  b>  this  operation.  For  their  kitch- 
ens being  built  behind,  and  c..nnci51eJ  by  a  paifage  with 
the  houfes,  and  the  top;  of  the  kitchen-chimneys  lower 
lh;.n  the  tops  ot"  the  houfe-,  the  whole  fide  of  a  ftreet 
when  the  wind  blows  agaiiill  its  back  forms  fuch  a  dam 
as  above  defcribed  ;  and  the  wind  f  >  obilrufted  foices 
down  thofe  kitchen-chimneys  (efpecially  when  they 
have  but  weak  fires  in  them)  to  pal's  through  the  paf- 
fage  and  houfe  into  the  flreet.  Kitchen-chimneys  fo 
formed  and  fituated  have  another  inconvenience.  In 
fummer,  if  you  open  your  upper  room  windows  for 
air,  a  light  breeze  blowing  over  your  kitchen  chimney 
towards  the  houfe,  though  not  llr'-ng  enough  to  torce 
down  its  fmoke  as  af  >refiid,  is  fufficient  to  waft  it  into 
your  windows,  and  fill  the  rooms  with  it  ;  which,  be- 
sides the  difagreeablnefi,  damages  your  furniture. 

7.  cb  

made 

of  a  door. 

lame  iide  of  the  room,  it' the  door  being  in  the   corner 

is  made  to  open  againft  the  wall,  which  is  common,  as 

being  there,  when  open,  more  out  of  the  way,  it  follows. 


air  enters  below  to  fupply  its  place,  is  rarefied  in  its 
turn,  and  rifes ;  and  this  operation  continues  till  the 
funnel  grows  cooler,  or  tlie  outward  air  warmer,  or 
both,  when  the  motion  ceafes  On  the  other  iiand,  if 
after  a  cold  feafon  the  outward  air  fuddjnly  grows  warm 
and  of  courfe  lighter,  the  air  contained  in  the  coal  fun- 
nel; being  heavier  defcends  into  the  room  ;  and  the 
warmer  air  which  enters  their  tops  being  cooled  in  its 
tutn,  and  made  heavier,  continues  to  dtii-cnd  ;  and  this- 
operation  goes  on  till  the  Uinnels  are  warmed  by  the 
padiiig  of  warm  air  thro'  them,  or  tlie  air  itfelf  gro\\'s 
cooler.  When  the  temperatuie  of  tlie  air  and  of  the 
funnels  is  ni>aily  ecpiHl,  the  difference  of  warmth  in  tho 
air  between  day  and  night  is  fu'ficient  to  produce  thefi 
currents  :  the  air  will  begin  to  afcend  the  funnels  as  the 
pool  of  the  evening  comes  'U,  and  this  <;urren!  Will  con- 
tinue till  perhaps  nine  or  ten  o'cl  ck  tie  nex'  morning, 
when  it  begins  to  hefitate  ;  and  as  the  heat  of  the  day 
approaches,  itfets  downwards,  and  continues  fo  tiil  to- 
wards evening,  when  it  again  helita.es  for  Ibm  time, 
and  then  goes  upwards  conltantly  diirin  tlie  night,  as 
before  mentioned.  Now  when  fmoke  iffuiog  frjm  the 
tops  of  neighbouring  funnels  p.ilL-s  over  the  tops  ot  fun- 
nels which  are  acthe  time  drawing  downwards,  as  th.-jy 
often  are  in  the  middl.:  pa:t  01  the  day,  fuch  f  noke  is 
of  necefilty  drawn  uuo  th.-fe  tunnels,  and  defcends  v.-ith 
the  air  into  the  chamber. 

The  remedy  is  to  have  a  fliJing  pla  e  that  will  fliut 
perfeiTtly  the  f  ffending  funnel.  Dr  Franklin  has  thus 
defcribed  it :  "  The  opening  of  the  chimney  is  con- 
tracted by  brick-work  faced  with  marble  llabs  to  about 
two  feet  between  the  jams,  a.id  the  breall  brought  down 
to  within  about  three    feet    of  the   hearth.     An   iron 


frame  is  placed  juft  under  the   breaft,  and   extending 

::bimneys,  otherwife  drawing  well,  are  fometiines    quite  to  the  back  of  the  chimney,  fo  that  a  plate  of  the 

to  fmoke  by     the  mproper  and  imotiveuiail Jitualion    fame  metal  may  (lide  horizontally,  backwards  and  for- 

When  the  door  and  chimney    are  on  tlie    wards  in  the  grooves   on  each  fide  of  the  frame.     This 

plate  is  juft  f  >  large  as  to  fill  the  whole  ([dce,  and  Ihut 
the  chimney  entirely  when  thrull  quite  in,  which  is  con- 
venient when  there  is  no  fire.     Draw  it  out,  io  as  to 
that°vhen  the  door  is  only  opened  in  part,  a  cuirent  of    leave  between  its  turther  edge  and  the  back  a  fpace  of 


air  rulhirg  in  patFes  along  the  wall  into  and  acrofs  the 
opening  of  the  chimney,  and  flirts  fome  '  f  the  fmoke 
out  into  the  room.  This  happens  more  certainly  when 
the  door,  is  fiiutting,  for  then  the  force  of  the  current  is 
augmented,  and  becomes  veiy  inconvenient  to  thofe 
^vlio,  warming  themfelves  by  the  fire,  happen  to  fit  in 
its  way. 

The  nm.-'.'/Av  are  obvious  and  eafy.     Either  put  an 


about  two  inches  ;  this  fpace  is  fufficient  for  the  fmoke 
to  pals ;  and  fo  large  a  part  of  the  funnel  being  itopt 
by  the  reltof  the  plate,  the  paifige  of  warm  air  out  of 
the  room,  up  the  chimney,  is  obitrufled  and  retarded  ; 
and  by  thole  means  much  cold  air  is  prevented  from  co- 
ming in  through  crevices,  tofopply  its  place.  The  ef- 
fect is  made  manifeft  three  ways.  i.  When  the  fire 
burns  brifkly  in  cold  wcadier,  th-  howling  or  whiilling 


icrvening  fcreen  from   the  wall  round  great  part  of    noife  made  by  the  wind,  as  it  enters  the  r  om  tiiraugh 


the  fireplace  ;  or,  which  is  perhaps  preferable,  fiiif't  the 
hinges  of  your  door,  fo  as  it  may  open  the  other  way, 
and  when  ojicn  throw  the  air  along  the  other  wall. 

8.  A  room  that  has  no  fire  in  its  chimney  is  fonic- 
limes  filled  with  y»;/»/f  ivhkh  is  received  at  the  top  of  its 
fimn:l  and  drfcen-ls  into  the  room.  Funnels  without  fires 
Jiave  an  effedi  according  to  their  degree  of  coldnefs  or 
warmth  on  the  air  rhat  happens  to  be  contained  in  them. 
The  furroundingatmoiphere  is  frequently  changing  its 
temperature  ;but  flacks  of  funnels  covered  from  winds 
and  fun  by  the  houfe  that  contains  them,  retain  a  more 
e<iual  temperature.  If,  after  a  wai  m  feafon,  the  out- 
4 


the  crevices,  when  the  chimney  is  open  as  ufual,  ceafes 
as  foon  as  the  plate  is  llid  into  its  proper  diflance. 
2.  Opening  the  door  of  the  room  about  half  an  inch, 
and  holding  your  hand  auainfl  tlie  opening,  near  ilie 
top  of  the  door,  you  feel  the  cold  air  coming  in  againfl 
your  hand,  but  weakly,  if  the  plate  be  in.  Let  another 
perfm  fuddenly  draw  it  out,  fo  as  to  let  the  air  of  the 
room  go  up  the  chimney,  with  its  ufual  freedom  where 
chimneys  arc  open,  and  you  immediately  feel  die  cold 
air  rufliiiig  in  llrongly.  3.  It  fomething  be  fet  aaainll 
the  door,  juft  fufficient,  when  the  plate  is  in,  to  keep 
ihc  door  nearly  (hut,  hy  refilling  the  preffurc  of  the 

air. 
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air  that  would  force  it  open  ;  tlien,  \\],en  the  plate  is 
'  dniwn  out,  the  door  will  be  foroeJ  open  by  the  in- 
cre.ifed  prelfurc  "(  the  outward  cold  air  endeavouring 
to  pet  in  to  fupply  the  place  of  tlie  w.uni  air  (hat  now 
pali'es  out  ol'  the  room  to  go  up  the  chimney.  In  our 
common  open  chimneys,  hall"  the  fuel  is  waded,  and  its 
clfiA  loll ;  the  air  it  has  warmed  being  immcdi.i:ely 
drawn  off." 

9  Chimneys  which  generally  draw  well,  do  neverthe- 
Icfj  fometimes  give  fmokc  into  the  rooms,  it  bein^  Jrivi-n 
ilown  byjlrong  luinJs  fajing  ov.r  tie  I'.pi  of  iheir  funnels, 
though  not  defccnding  from  any  commandi'.ig  eminence. 
This  cafe  i»  moll  frequent  where  the  funnel  is  ihort  and 
the  opening  turned  from  the  wind.  It  is  the  more 
grievous,  when  it  happens  lo  be  a  cold  wind  that  pro- 
duces the  effeft,  becaufc  wlicn  you  moll  want  your  fire 
you  are  fometimes  obliged  to  extinguifli  it.  To  un- 
derliand  this,  it  may  be  conllJercd  that  the  riling  light 
air,  to  obtain  a  free  ilfue  from  the  funnel,  mull  pulh  out 
of  its  way  or  oblige  the  air  that  is  over  it  to  rife.  In 
a  time  of  calm  or  t)f  little  wind  this  is  done  vifibly  ; 
for  wc  fee  the  fmoke  that  is  brought  up  by  that  air 
rife  in  a  c('lumn  above  the  chimney  :  but  wlicn  a  vio- 
lent current  of  air,  that  is,  a  llrong  vind,  palfcs  over 
the  top  of  a  chimney,  its  particles  have  received  fo  much 
force,  which  keeps  them  in  a  horizontal  direction  and 
follow  each  other  fo  rapidly,  that  the  rifing  light  air 
has  not  llrenglli  fulBcient  to  oblige  them  to  quit  that 
diredion  and  move  upwards  to  permit  its  ilfue. 

Rimeiiics.  In  Venice,  the  cuilcm  is  to  open  or  widtn 
the  top  of  the  flueruunding  it  in  the  true  form  of  a  fun- 
nel. In  otlicr  places  thi  contrary  is  pracSifcd  ;  the 
tops  oi  the  fliiea  being  nariowcd  inwards,  fo  as  to  form 
a  llit  for  the  iirue  of  the  fmoke,  long  as  the  breadth  of 
the  funnel,  and  only  four  inches  wide.  This  fccms  to 
liavc  been  contrived  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  entry  of 
the  wind  w(  iild  thereby  bo  obllrudled,  and,  perhaps  it 
nii;;!it  have  been  imagined,  that  tlic  whole  force  of  ilie 
riling  warm  air  being  condenfed,  as  it  were,  in  the  nar- 
row opening,  woiild  thereby  be  Ihengthened,  fo  as  to 
<  vercome  the  refiilance  of  the  wind.  This,  however, 
did  not  always  fucceed  ;  for  when  the  wind  was  at 
nortli-eafl  and  blew  frelh,  the  fmoke  was  forced  down 
by  fits  into  the  room  where  Dr  Franklin  commonly  fat, 
fo  as  to  oblige  him  to  (hift  the  fire  into  another.  The 
pofition  cf  the  flit  of  this  lunncl  was  indeed  northeall 
and  fouth-well.  Perhaps  if  it  had  lain  acrofs  the  wind, 
the  effei.'i  might  have  been  different.  But  on  this  we 
can  give  no  certainty.  It  feems  a  matter  proper  to  he 
referred  to  experiment.  Pofflbly  a  turncap  might  have 
been  fervice.ible,  but  it  was  not  tried. 

With  all  the  ftieiice,  however,  that  a  man  fhall  Aip- 
pnfe  liimfclf  prlTelfcd  of  in  this  article,  he  may  fometimes 
meet  with  cafes  that  fliall  puzzle  him.  "  I  once  lodged 
(fays  Dr  Franklin)  in  a  houfe  at  Lr.ndon,  which  in  a 
little  room  had  a  fingle  chimney  and  funnel.  The  open- 
ing was  very  fmall,  yet  it  did  not  keep  in  the  fmoke, 
and  all  attempts  to  have  a  fire  in  this  locm  were  fruit- 
lefs.  I  could  not  imagine  the  reafon,  till  at  length  ob- 
ferving  that  the  chamber  ovir  it,  whicii  had  no  fireplace 
in  it,  was  always  tilled  with  fmoko  when  a  fire  was  kin- 
ilicd  below,  and  that  the  fmole  came  through  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  wainfcot  ;  I  had  the  wainfcot  taken 
down,  and  dii'covered  that  the  funnel  which  went  up 
behind  it  had  a  crack  many  feet  in  length,  and  wide 
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enough  to  admit  my  arm  ;  a  breach  very  dangerous  w  iih     SmoV«. 
regaid  to  hre,  and  occalioned  probably  by  an  apparent      J*'"''- 
irregular  fettling  of  one  lide  of  the  lioiifc.     The  air  en-  "^"'^''^ 
tcringthis  breach  freely,  dcllroyed  the  drawing  force  if 
the  funnel.     The  remedy  would  liave  been,  'tilling  up 
the  breach,  or   rather  rel.uilding  the  funi  -i  :    but   the 
lai  dioid  rather  chcfc  to  ftop  up  the  chimney. 

"  Another  puzzling  cafe  1  met  with  at  a  fiiend's 
country  houfe  near  Lr.ndon.  His  bell  rot  ni  had  a 
chimney  in  which  he  tc'ld  me,  he  never  could  have  a 
fire,  for  all  the  fmoke  c  ime  out  into  the  room.  1  flat- 
tered m)felf  I  C(  uld  calily  find  the  caufe  and  prefcribe 
the  cure.  I  had  a  fire  made  there,  and  found  it  as  he 
faid.  I  opened  the  door,  and  perceived  it  was  n<.c 
want  of  air.  I  made  a  temporary  contraflion  of  t.'ie 
rpening  cf  the  chimney,  and  found  that  it  was  not  its 
being  too  large  that  caufed  the  fmoke  to  ilTue.  I  went 
out  and  looked  up  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  :  Its  fun- 
nel was  joined  in  the  fame  Hack  witli  others  ;  fome  cf 
them  lliorter,  that  drew  very  well,  and  I  faw  notiilng  tn 
prevent  its  doing  the  fame.  In  fine,  after  every  other 
examinatii^n  I  could  think  of,  I  was  obliged  to  own  the 
insufficiency  of  my  fkill.  But  my  friend,  who  made  no 
pretenlion  to  fuch  kind  of  knowledge,  afterwards  difco- 
vcred  the  caufe  himfelf.  He  got  to  the  top  of  the  fun- 
nel by  a  ladder,  and  looking  down  found  it  filled  with 
twigs  ai:d  ftraw  cemented  by  c.ir;h  and  lined  vrith  fea- 
ther:. It  fccms  the  houfe,  after  being  built  had  flood 
empty  fome  years  before  he  occupied  it ;  and  he  con- 
cluded that  fome  large  birds  had  taken  the  advantage  of 
its  retired  .Itualion  to  make  their  neft  there.  The  rub- 
bilh,  conliderable  in  quantity,  being  removed,  and  the 
funnel  cleared,  the  chimney  drew  well,  and  gave  fatis- 
fafl  ion." 

Chimneys  whrfe  funnels  go  up  in  the  north  wall  c  f 
a  houfe,  ai:d  are  eipofcd  to  t!:e  north  winds,  ate  notfo 
apt  to  draw  well  as  thofe  in  a  Iruth  wall ;  becaufc  when 
rendered  cold  by  thofe  w  inJs,  they  draw  downwards. 

Chimneys  inclofed  in  the  body  of  ah<ufe  aic  better 
than  thcfe  wlu'fc  funnels  are  expoled  in  cold  walis. 

Chimneys  in  flacks  arc  apt  to  draw  belter  than  fepa- 
rate  funnel',  becaufc  the  funnels  tliat  have  conftant  tires 
in  them  warm  the  others  in  fome  degree  that  have 
none. 

Si4QKF-Ja;h.  This  inpcr.ious  machine  is  cf  German 
extra>.1ion  ;  and  Melfingcr,  in  his  CoHeJkn  of  Mechani- 
cal Performances,  fays  it  is  very  ancient,  being  rcpie- 
fcnted  in  a  painting  at  Nurenbergh,  which  is  known  to 
be  older  than  the  year  t»50. 

Its  c.nflruiflion  is  abundantly  fimplc.  An  upright 
iron  fpindle  C\  (tig.  5.),  placed  in  the  narrow  p'art  p]^,^ 
of  the  kitchen  chimney,  turns  round  on  two  piv(  ts  H  cttcmi. 
and  I.  The  upper  one  W  palfes  ihioiigh  an  iron  bar, 
wliich  is  built  \u  acrofs  the  chimney  ;  and  the  lower  pi- 
vot  I  is  of  tempered  fleel,  and  is  conical  cr  pointed, 
rclling  in  a  conical  bell-metal  focket  fixed  on  anotht: 
crofs  bar.  Ontlie  upper  end  of  the  f;  indie  is  a  circu- 
lar fiy  G,  conlifling  ol  4,  6,  8,  cr  more  tlsin  iron  platc«, 
fet  obliquely  on  the  fpindlc  lil.c  the  fails  on  a  windmili, 
as  we  Ihall  defcribc  more  particularly  by  and  by.  Ncai 
the  lower  end  i  f  the  fpindle  is  a  pinion  A,  which  woiks 
in  the  teeth  of  a  contrate  or  face  wheel  B,  turning  on  a 
horizontal  axis  BC.  One  pivot  of  this  axis  turns  in  a 
cock  fixed  en  the  crofs  bar,  which  fuppcrts  the  lower 
cud  of  the  upright  fpindle  HI,  ar.d  the  o:hcr  pivot 
4  A  tu:n 
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turns  in  a  cock  r.. 46 J  on  the  fids  w.iU  di' ti.c  cliiniiicy  ; 
fo  t'n.it  thU  .ule  is  parallel  to  Uie  front  of  the  chimney. 
Oil  the  remote  end  of  ihi<  hori7.on;.il  ;i.\le  liiere  ii  a 
finall  pu'.ley  C,  having  a  deep  angular  groove.  Over 
•  his  pulley  there  paflcs  acliain  CDE,  in  the  lower  bi^)it 
of  whitli  h.  v^s  the  Urge  pulley  E  of  the  fjjit.  'I'liis 
end  of  the  fpit  turns  loofely  between  tlie  br.incbesof  tlie 
fork  cf  the  rack  or  rase  F,  but  without  rclling  on  it. 
Thi?  is  on  the  top  ol'  a  moveable  (land,  which  can  be 
{'lifted  nearer  to  or  fartlicr  from  the  fire.  The  other 
-nd  turn?  in  one  of  tlie  notches  of  another  rick.  Tlie 
icambcr  of  teeth  in  the  pinion  A  and  wheel  B,  and  the 
diameters  of  tlie  pulleys  C  and  E,  are  fo  proportioned 
that  the  Ii/  G  makes  from  12  t.^  20  turns  for  one  turn 
of  the  fj:.it. 

The  manner  of  operation  of  this  ufeful  machine  is 
eafily  underllood.  The  air  which  contributes  to  the 
burn-ng  of  the  fuel,  and  piifes  through  the  midll  of  it, 
is  greatly  heated,  and  expanding  prodigioully  in  bulk, 
becomes  ligh'cr  than  tlie  ntiglibouiing  air,  and  is  there- 
fore puflied  by  it  up  the  chimney.  In  like  manner,  all 
the  air  wliich  comes  near  the  fire  is  heated,  expanded, 
becomes  lighter,  and  is  driven  up  tlie  chimney.  This 
ii  calkd  the  drau^kt  or  fii:lion,  but  would  wiih  grea.er 
j^ropiiety  be  termed  the  drift  of  the  chimney.  As  the 
i.himn:-y  gradually  contrads  in  its  dimenllons,  and  as 
the  fame  quantity  of  heated  air  palfes  through  every 
fiClion  of  it,  it  is  plain  th.it  the  rapidity  of  its  afcent 
ni'ift  be  greaietl  in  the  narroweil  place.  There  the  fly 
G  Ihould  be  placed,  b'ic.iafe  it  will  there  be  expofed  to 
ihs  ftrongcrt  current.  This  air,  fti iking  the  fly  vanes 
obliquely,  pudies  tliem  afiJe,  and  thus  turns  them  round 
vitli  a  confidirable  free.  If  the  joint  of  meat  is  ex- 
w&lj  balanced  on  the  fpit,  it  is  plain  that  the  only  re- 
fillance  to  the  motion  of  the  fly  is  what  arifes  from  the 
I'liili'  n  of  the  pivots  of  the  upright  fpindle,  the  friiftion 
••  if  the  pinion  and  wheel,  the  friclion  of  the  pivots  cf 
t"js  hoiizontal  axis,  the  fridlion  of  the  fmall.end  of  the 
isit,  and  the  fiicl'on  of  the  chain  in  the  two  pulleys. 
'J'lie  wliole  of  this  is  but  a  mere  trifle.  But  there  is  trs- 
r,ueni]y  a  ci;ifiderabls  fuperiority  in  the  weight  of  the 
iricat  on  diif;ient  tides  of  the  fpit  ;  th:re  mull  there- 
fore be  a  fuliicient  overplus  of  fjrce  in  the  impulfe  of 
the  afceiiding  air  on  the  vanes  of  the  fly,  to  over- 
'  onie  this  w.int  of  equilibrium  occafioned  by  the  unllzil- 
.'alncfs  or  negligence  of  the  cook.  There  is,  how- 
rver,  commonly  enough  of  power  when  the  machine  is 
properly  conllruAed.  The  utility  of  tliis  machine  will, 
we  hope,  procure  us  the  indulgence  of  fome  of  our 
readers,  while  we  point  out  tlie  tircumftances  on  which 
its  perform :ince  depends,  and  the  maxims  which  fhould 
Lc  followed  in  its  c.nflruclion. 

The  upward  cu-rent  of  air  is  the  moving  power,"  and 
fiould  be  incrcafcd  as  much  as  poflible,  and  applied  in 
the  moft  advantageous  manner.  Every  thing  will  iii- 
creafe  the  current  which  improves  the  draught  of  the 
chimney,  and  fecures  it  from  fm  iking.  A  fnioky  chim- 
r.ty  mull  always  have  a  n-eak  current.  For  this  parti- 
rular,  there.'oie,  w;;  refer  to  what  has  been  delivered  in 
I'iC  article   Pi-^tuMATics,  n"   359;  and  in  th;   article 

iTMOKE. 

With  r.'fpe>fl  to  the  manner  of  applying  this  force,  it 
\\  evident  that  the  bell  conflruct'o.i  of  a  windmill  fails 
will  be  nearly  the  beil  con!lru5lion  tor  the  fly.  Ac- 
c<-xJin^  to  the  u.'"a,il  theory  of  t!ie  impulfc  of  flu'ds, 


the  greatcfl.  effeAlve  impulfe  (that  is,  in  the  dlreflion  of  Smoke- 
the  fly's  motion)  will  be  produced  if  the  plane  of  the  J"^''' 
vane  be  inclined  to  the  ascs  in  an  angle  of  54  degrees 
.j6  minutes.  Bur,  fince  we  have  pronouncjd  this  the- 
ory to  be  fo  very  defeiftive,  we  liad  better  take  a  deter- 
mination founded  on  the  experimentj  en  the  impulfe  of 
fluids  made  by  the  ac.tdemy  of  Paiis.  I'hefe  auihorlfe 
us  to  fay,  that  49!  or  50  dfgrecs  will  be  tlie  bell  angle 
to  give  tlic  vane  :  but  tliis  iiiuft  be  underilaod  only  ot 
that  part  of  it  which  is  clofeadjoin'ng  to  the  axis.  The 
vane  itfelf  mull  be  twilted,  or  rx\atiHicd  hs  the  mill- 
wrights term  it,  and  mud  be  much  more  oblique  at 
its  outer  extremity.  The  exaet  pofitir.n  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  precifion  ;  becau.'e  this  depends  oiv 
the  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  vane  to  that  of  t!;e 
current  ot  heated  air.  This  is  fuSjeil  to  no  rule,  being 
changed  according  to  the  load  on  the  jack.  We  ima- 
gine that  an  obliquity  of  65  degrees  for  the  outer  ends 
ol  the  vanes  wi'l  be  a  good  pofition  for  the  generality 
of  cafes.  MelFiiiger  defcribes  an  ingenious  contrivance 
for  changing  this  angle  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  vary  tlie 
velocity  of  the  motion.  Each  vane  is  made  to  turn 
round  a  m'.dilb,  which  ftands  out  like  a  radius  from  the 
fpindle,  and  the  v.me  is  moved  by  a  lliff  wire  attached  to 
one  of  the  corners  adjoining  to  the  axle.  Thefe  wiies 
are  attached  to  a  ring  which  Aides  on  tlie  fpindle  like 
the  fpreader  of  an  umbrella  ;  and  it  is  flopped  on  any 
part  of  the  fpindle  by  a  pin  tlirull  through  a  hole  in 
the  fpindle  and  ring.  We  mention  this  briefly,  it  be- 
ing eafily  under  flood  by  any  mech.mic,  and  but  of  little 
confequence,  becaufe  the  midline  is  not  f'ufceptible  of 
much  precifion. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  an  increafe  of  the  furface  of  the 
vanes  will  increafe  the  power  :  therefore  they  Ihould  oc- 
cupy the  whole  fpace  of  the  c'rcle,  and  not  conlitl  of 
four  narrow  arms  like  the  f  ;ils  of  a  windmill.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  make  many  narrow  vanes  than  a  few  broad  ones ; 
as  will  appear  plain  to  one  well  acquainted  with  thj 
mode  of  impuhe  cf  fluids  acting  obli(|ueIy.  We  recom- 
mend 8  or  1 2  at  leafl  ;  and  each  vane  (hould  be  fo 
broad,  that  when  the  whole  is  held  prepcndicular  be- 
twcea  the  eye  and  the  light,  no  light  Ihall  come  through 
the  fiy,  the  vanes  overlapping  each  other  a  v;iy  fina'.l 
m.it'.er.  We  alfo  recommend  the  making  them  of  HifF 
plate.  Their  weight  contributes  to  ihc  fleady  motion, 
and  enables  the  fly,  which  has  acquired  a  coiifiderable 
velocity  during  a  favourable  pofition  of  things,  to  retain 
a  momentum  fufficient  to  pull  round  the  fpit  while  the 
heavy  fide  of  the  meat  is  riflng  from  its  lowell  pofition. 
In  fuch  a  fituation  a  light  fly  foon  lofes  its  momentum, 
and  the  jack  flaggers  under  its  load. 

It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  fly 
fhould  occupy  the  whole  of  that  feiflion  of  the  vent 
where  it  is  placed.  The  vent  mud  therefore  be  brougkt 
to  a  round  form  in  that  place,  that  none  of  the  cur;ent 
may  pafs  ufelefsly  by  ir. 

It  is  an  important  queflion  where  the  fly  fliould  be 
placed.  If  in  a  wide  part  of  the  vent,  it  will  have  a 
great  furface,  and  act  by  a  long  I^ver  ;  but  the  current 
ill  that  place  is  flow,  and  its  impull'e  weak.  This  is  a  fit 
fubjefl  if  cal.ulat'on.  Suppofe  that  we  have  it  in  our 
choice  to  place  it  either  as  it  is  drawn  in  the  figure,  or  far- 
ther up  at^,  where  its  diameter  muft  be  one  half  of  what 
it  is  at  G.  Since  tlie  fame  quantity  of  heated  air  pallcs 
Uuou^h  boili  feiffioas,  and  the  f««5tion  g  hai  only  one- 
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foitih  of  the  ;»rea  of  ihe  feiHlon  G,  it  is  plain  that  the 
air  mu.l  Le  moving  four  liinej  falter,  and  (h^t  its  iinpulfe 
is  l6  t'lnef  greater.  But  the  furfacc  on  which  it  is  a^- 
ing  it  the  fourth  part  of  that  i  f  the  fly  G  ;  the  nif)ual 
impuU:  iherif(.re  is  only  four  times  greater,  fuppcfing 
both  flies  to  be  moving  wiili"  the  fame  relative  velo- 
city in  refpetl  of  the  current  ;  that  i^,  the  rim  of 
each  moving  wiih  the  fame  portion  of  the  velocity  oi 
the  current.  'I'liis  will  be  the  cafe  when  the  fm^ll 
fly  turns  eight  times  as  cften  in  a  minute  as  the  Urge 
(\f  :  f -r  the  air  is  moving  four  times  as  quick  nt 
g,  ar.d  the  Jianicter  of  g  is  one-half  of  that  of  G. 
'i'herefore,  when  llie  fma'l  fiy  is  turning  eight  times  as 
quick  as  the  great  one,  there  is  a  quadruple  impnlle 
«<f)ingat  half  the  dillance  Irom  the  axi«.  The  momcn- 
lum  or  cr.eigy  therefore  of  the  current  is  double.  Thcre- 
fire,  fuppofiDg  the  pinicn,  wheel,  aid  pulleys  of  both 
j  icks  to  be  the  fame,  ihc  jack  with  the  fm^U  ily,  pf,iced 
in  the  narrow  part  of  the  vent,  will  be  16  times  moic 
powerful. 

15y  this  example,  more  eafily  underftood  than  a  ge- 
neral procrfs,  it  .ippcars  that  it  i>  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  place  the  Hy  in  an  elevated  part  of  the  vent, 
where  the  area  may  Vc  much  contruiftcd.  In  order  ilill 
firtlier  tn  increafe  the  power  of  the  machine,  it  would 
be  very  pr  per  to  lengthen  the  fpindle  ftiil  mere,  and 
to  put  another  fly  on  it  at  a  confiderable  dillance  above 
llic  dr'A,  and  a  third  above  this,  olcc. 

As  the  Velocity  of  tlw  current  changes  by  every 
change  of  the  fire,  the  motion  of  this  jack  mull  be  very 
unDeidy.  To  render  it  as  adjullable  as  may  be  to  the 
particular  putpofef'f  the  ccok,  the  pulley  E  has  fevcral 
pro'ves  of  different  diamciers,  and  the  fpil  turns  more 
or  lef.  (lowly,  by  the  fame  motion  of  the  fly,  acc<  rding 
as  i(  hangs  in  the  chain  by  a  larger  or  fmaller  pulley  or 
groove. 

Such  \s  the  corftruclion  of  the  fmrke-j ick  in  its  mod 
f.mple  form.  Some  are  mere  artificial  and  complicated, 
having,  in  place  of  the  pulleys  and  eonncfling  chain,  a 
fpindle  coming  down  from  the  horizc  ntal  axis  BC.  On 
the  upper  end  of  this  fpirdle  is  a  hori7.ont;il  contratc 
wheel,  driven  by  a  pinion  in  place  of  the  pulley  C.  On 
the  lower  end  is  a  pinion,  driving  a  contraie  wheel  in 
place  of  the  pulley  E.  This  conftruiHirn  is  reprcfcnt- 
ed  in  fig.  6.  Others  are  cor.llru<fked  more  fmply,  in 
the  manner  reprcfented  in  fig.  7.  But  cur  firfl  con- 
liruclion  has  great  advantage  in  point  of  fimplicity, 
and  allows  a  more  eafy  arijurtmcnt  of  the  fpii,  which 
may  be  brought  nearer  to  the  fire  or  removed  farther 
fiom  it  wi;hi  ut  any  trouble  ;  whereas,  in  the  others, 
wiili  a  train  of  wheels  and  f  inicnf,  this  c.mnot  be  done 
without  feveral  changes  of  pins  and  fcrcws.  The  only 
impcrfc<.11on  c(  the  pulley  i?,  that  by  long  u/"e  the 
groo»es  become  llippciy.and  an  ill  balanced  joint  is  apt 
to  hold  back  the  (pit,  while  the  chain  Hides  in  the 
grooves.  This  may  be  completely  prevented  by  ma- 
king the  grorves  flat  iiiftcad  of  angular  (which  greatly 
dinii.ilhes  the  fiiiflicn),  and  fiirnllliin^  ihcm  wi.h  (hort 
flud*  or  pins  which  take  into  every  third  or  fourth  link 
«  f  ilie  chain.  If  the  chain  bo  mad;  of  the  fimpltll 
f  .rm,  wih  fl.it  llni^s,  and  each  1  :ik  be  maJe  of  an  exafl 
length  (making  ihem  all  on  a  mould),  the  motion  will 
be  a>  eafy  as  with  any  wlieclwtrk,  and  without  llie 
\i»l\  chance  of  ilipp-ng. 


It  is  always  of  Importince  to  avoid  this  flipping  of  Sn  olc- 
ihe  chain  by  balancing  the  loaded  fpir.  For  this  pur.  J"'^- 
pofe  it  will  be  extremely  convenient  to  have  what  i»  ^"'^ 
c;illcd  z  ialaKrfJiirx'er.  Let  a  p.iit  of  tie  fpir,  imme- 
diately adjoining  to  the  pulley,  be  made  round,  and  le: 
an  aim  be  made  to  turn  on  it  ftiffly,  lo  that  it  may  be 
made  fad  in  any  pofition  by  a  fcrew.  Let  a  leaden  ball 
be  made  to  flide  ah  ng  this  arm,  with  a  fcrew  to  faflet^ 
it  at  any  dillance  fr(.m  ihc /pit.  When  the  meal  is 
fpitted,  lay  it  on  the  racks,  and  ll.c  hcaviell  fide  will 
immediately  place  ilfelf  undcrnioil.  Now  turn  roumi 
the  bal.tnccfkewcr,  fj  that  it  may  point  ftraight  up- 
wards, and  make  it  fall  in  Uiat  pofnion  by  the  fcrcw. 
Put  tlic  leaden  ball  on  ir,  and  Aide  it  inwards  or  out- 
wards till  it  exaiDly  balances  the  heavy  fiJc,  which  vrlll 
appear  by  the  fpii*;.  tciiiairiing  in  any  pofition  in  which 
ic  is  put. 

'i'hc  preateft  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  machine  in  re- 
pair.    The  moft  confcquciuial  part  of  ir,  the  firll  mn- 
ver,  the  fly,  and  the  pinion  and  wheel,  by  which  its  mo- 
tion is  trar.fmilted  to  the  leil  of  the  roachirx,  are  fitua- 
tcd  in   a  place  of  diflicult  accefs,  and  where   they  arc 
eipofed  to  violent  h:at  and  to  the  fnicke  and  foot.     The 
whole  Weight   of  the  fly,  reding  on  the  lower  pivot  I, 
mini  exert  a  great  prcliure  there,  and   occalu  n  great 
friLlion,  even  when  this  pinion  is  reduced  to  the  fm^U- 
efl  fize  tliat  is  compatible  with  the  neceifary  (Ircngili. 
The  pivot  mull  be  ot  hardened  llcel,  tapered,  like  an  ob- 
lufc  cone,  and  mud  turn  in  a  conical  f-icktt,  alfo  of 
hardened  dcel  or  of  bell- metal  ;  and  this  feat  of  prelliir.; 
and  friflion  mud  be  continually  fupplied  with  oil,  which 
it  confumcs  very  quickly.      It  is  not  fufiicient   th.it   i: 
be  trom  time  to  time  fmcarcd  wi:h  an  ciled  fea  her ; 
thirc  mud  be  an  ircn  cup   fcrmed   round    the  fiKket, 
and  kept  filled  with  oil.      It  is  furpiifing  how  quickly 
it  c'ifappcars :  it  fonn  becomes  clammy  by  evaporation, 
and  by  the  fort  which  gatheis  .ibout  it.     Tlie  c(  ninued 
rubbing  rf  the  pivot  and  locket  wears  them  both  very 
fad  ;  and  this   is   increafcd   by  hard  powder?,   fuch  a< 
fandy  dud,  that  are   hurried  up   by  the   rapid   ctirrent 
every  time  that  tlic  cook  dirs  the  fire.     Thefe,  getting 
between  the  rubbing  parts,  caufc  them  to  grind   aiii 
wear  each  ether  prodigiouHy.      It  is  a   great  improve- 
ment to  invert  thcfe  rubbing  part'.     Let  the  lower  end 
of  the  fpindle  be  of  a  confiJerable  thicknefs,  and  have  a 
cotucal  hollow  nicely  dril'ed  in  its  extremity.      Let  a. 
blunt  pointed  conical  pin  rife  up  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
cil-cup,  on  which  the  conical  hollow  of  the  fpindle  may 
red.     Here  will   be  the  fame  deady  fupport,  and  thi 
fame  fri«.'lion  as   in   tlic    other  way  ;  but  no  grinding 
dud  can   now  lodge  between  the  pivot  and   its  fock- 
et :  and  if  this  upright  pin  be    fcrcwed    up    through 
the  bottom  cf  the  cup,  it  may  be  Icicwed  farther  up  in 
proportion  as  it  we.'.rs  ;  and  thus    tJie  upper    pivot  ^' 
will  never  defcrt  iti  hole,  a  thing  whith  foon  happens  in 
the  common  way.     We  can  fay  from  experience,  t)-..\t  :i 
jack  condrui.'led  in  this  way  will  not  require  the  lifili 
part  of  the  repairs  of  one  dme  in  ibc  other  war. 

It  is  of  impoi lance  that  the  whole  be  fo  put  trg-. 
thcr  as  to  be  eafily  taken  down,  in  order  to  fxeep  the 
vtnr,  or  to  be  repaired,  &c.  Tor  this  pnrpofr,  let  tl.c 
crois  bar  which  catrics  the  lower  end  of  the  uptight 
fpiadle  be  placed  a  little  on  one  lide  of  llie  perpendic.i- 
lii  I'uc  from  the  upper  pivot  hole.  Let  the  ci  ck  which. 
4  A  a  carries 
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Smoke-     carrie^  tlie  o!l-ci:p  and    the  pivot  o{  the  hori/.onl.il  axis 

J'"''      BC  be  fcieweJ  to  one  fide  of  tliis   crcfs  bar,  fo  l!i;it  the 

,,    ",|       centre  of  the  cup  may  be  exaiHly  under  the  upper  pivot 

>^i~v-^  h'.le.     By  this  conftrufllon  we  have  or.ly  to  unlcrew 

tl:is  cock,  and  tl  e:i  both  axles  cinie  out  r.i'  tlieir  places 

at  once,  and  may  be  replaced  without  any  trouble.    We 

have  {ketched  in  fig.  8.  the  manner  in  which  this  may 

be    done,   where    M  lepiefents  a  feclion  of  the  lower 

crofs  bar.     BCDE  is  ihe  cock,  Hxt d  to  the  bar  by  the 

pins  which  go  through  both,  with  F.nj;er  nuts  a  and  b 

on  the  oppoiite  fide.     F  /  is  the  hard  llcel  pin  with  the 

conical  top  /,  on  which  the  lower  end  1  of  the  upright 

fpindle  AG  rcrts,  in  the  manner  recommended  as   the 

beft  and  the  moll  durable.     The  pivot  of  the  horizon- 

t.nl  axis  tuins  in  a  hole  at  E  the  top  of  the  cock. 

After  all,  we  mull  acknowledge  that  the  finokejack 
is  infericr  to  the  common  jick  tlial  is  moved  by  a 
vcight.  It  is  more  espcnfive  at  fulf,  and  requires 
more  frequent  lepairs;  its  motion  is  not  fo  much  un- 
der cominand  ;  it  occafions  foot  to  be  tlirow^n  about 
the  fire,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  c  ok  ;  ai^.d  it  is 
a  great  encumbrance  wlien  we  would  clean  the  vent. 

S-JOKt-I'arthwgs.  The  pen-ecoftals  or  cuflomary 
oblations  oflered  by  the  difperfed  inhabitants  within  a 
di.'Cefe  when  they  made  their  proccffion  to  tl)e  mother 
or  c:ithedral  cliurch,  came  by  degrees  into  a  Handing  an- 
nual rent  called  fittolc  far.h'm^s. 

SMOKF.-Siher.  I.and,  were  holden  in  fome  pl.iccs  by 
the  payment  (■;f  the  fum  of  6  d.  yearly  to  the  llierilF, 
Cilhii /r>,oL'Sih,r  (P.ir.  4.  Edw.  VI.)  Sr!ioke-!ilver 
and  fmoke-penny  are  to  be  paid  to  the  miiiiltcrs  ot  di- 
vers parifiies  as  a  nio-^tit  in  lieu  of  tiihe-wood :  and  in 
f -me  manors  formerly  be!o;'ging  to  religious  houfcs, 
there  is  ftill  pa'd,  as  ..ppeudai.t  to  the  faid  manors.,  the 
ancient  !  eter-penre  by  the  name  nf fmoLe-m  my  (T-um/.I. 
H:Ji.  Findici.t  77  ) — Tlie  bilh  p  tf  London  anno  14.^4 
iii'ued  f  ut  hi*  coiiiniiffion,  yldUvanJum  /if  fmoke-iar- 
thii!gs  '"^c. 

SMOLENSKO,  a  l.trge  and  ftrong  city  of  Ruffia 
.^nd  cajjit.-ii  of  a  p.ilatinate  of  the  f.'.nie  Uiime,  with  a 
•aftle  feiite"!  on  a  mountain,  and  a  hilh.-p's  fee.  It  is 
llrong  by  its  fituarior,  being  in  tlie  middle  of  a  wo  d, 
and  furrounded  by  almoft  inaccellible  mountains.  It  has 
been  taken  and  ret.iken  feveral  times  by  the  Poles  and 
Riilli  ms  ;  but  'h  fe  lad  have  had  polFellion  of  it  ever 
fince  the  year  16S7.  It  isfea'ed  on  the  river  Nieper, 
ne.ir  the  iroiitiors  of  Lithuania,  188  miles  fouth-weft  of 
M'fcoTv.     E.  Long.  ^\    2  2.  N.  Lat.  54.  5c. 

Smolensko,  a  duchv  and  palatinate  of  Ruflia,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Biela,  on  the  eall  by  the  duchy  of 
Ml  fco'.v,  on  the  f  )u;h  by  that  of  Severia  and  the  pala- 
tinate Meiflaw,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  fame  palati- 
nate and  by  that  of  Witepfk.  It  is  full  of  forefts  and 
mountains;   and  tl'C  capital  is  of  the  fame  name. 

SMOLLET  (Dr  Tobias),  an  author  whofe  wriiings 
win  tranfmit  his  name  wih  honour  to  pofterity,  was 
born  in  the  year  1720  at  a  fmall  village  within  two 
miles  of  Cameron,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Leven. 
He  appears  to  h.ive  received  a  clafflcal  education,  and 
was  bred  to  the  praftice  of  phyfic  and  furc-try;  and  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  ferved  as  afurgeon's  mate  in  the 
navy. 

Th?  incidents  that  beftl  him  during  his  continuance 
in  this  capacity  ferved  as  a  foundation  for  Rodejic  Ran- 


dom, one  of  tlie  moft  entertaining  novels  in  the  E-.'.glifli 
tongue.  He  was  prefent  at  the  liege  of  Caithagena  ; 
and  in  the  before-mentioned  novel  he  has  given  a  faith- 
ful, though  not  very  pleafing,  account  of  the  manage- 
ment of  that  ill  conduced  expcditini,  wiiich  he  cenfurcs 
in  the  warmcft  terms,  and  from  circumftanccs  which 
fell  under  his  own  particular  obfervation. 

His  connexion  with  the  lea  feems  not  to  have  been 
of  lor.g  continuance;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote 
feveral  pieces  before  he  became  known  to  the  public  by 
his  capit.il  produflion^.  Tl;e  firll  piece  we  know  of 
with  certainty  is  a  Satire  in  two  parts,  ]irinted  (irft  in 
tlie  years  1746  tnd  1747,  and  reprinted  in  a  Collc(5lion 
of  his  Plays  and  Poems  in  1777.  Abnit  this  period,  or 
lomc  time  b--fore,  lie  wrote  for  Mr  Rich  an  opera  in- 
tilled  Alcellc,  which  has  never  been  performed  nor 
printed. 

At  the  age  of  18  he  wrote  a  tragedy  intltled  The 
Regicide,  founded  on  the  (lory  of  the  airalTinatiin  of 
James  I.  of  Scotland.  In  the  p:etacc  to  this  piece, 
puMllhed  by  fubfcripiion  in  the  year  1749,  ''"^  ^''^" 
terly  exclaimed  againft  falfe  patrons,  and  the  du])li- 
city  of  theatrical  managers.  The  warmth  and  impetu- 
olity  of  Ills  temper  hunicd  him,  on  this  occalion,  into 
uiijull  refieiftions  againll  the  late  George  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton  and  Mr  Garrick  :  the  charafter  of  the  former  he 
characflerifed  in  the  novel  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  he 
added  a  burlefque  of  the  mimody  written  by  that  no- 
bleman on  the  death  of  ills  lady.  Ag.iinll  Mr  Garrick 
he  made  ilhbeial  ill-founded  ciiiicifms ;  and  in  his  novel 
of  llodtric  Rau-lom  gav;  a  v;ry  unfair  repreUntatior* 
of  his  treatment  of  him  refpeifliig  this  tragedy.  Of 
this  conduct  he  afterwards  repen;ed,  :',nd  acknowledged 
his  err.iis  ;  though  in  the  fuhj'equenl  editions  of  the  no- 
vel the  paffages  which  were  the  hafty  effulions  of  dif  ip- 
poinlnicnt  are  not  omitted. 

However,  in  giving  a  Iketch  of  tjie  liberal  arts  iu 
his  hiflory  of  England,  he  afterwards  remarked,  "  the 
exhibitions  of  ilie  llagc  were  improved  to  the  moll  ex- 
quifite  ciitertainmeni  by  the  talents  and  management  of 
Garrick,  who  greatly  furpalfcd  all  his  predeccHVs  of 
this  and  pcrliaps  every  other  nation,  in  his  genius  for 
ading,  in  the  fweetnels  and  variety  of  his  tones,  the  ir- 
refiltible  magic  of  his  eye,  tiic  fire  and  vivacity  ot  his 
aiftion,  the  eloquence  of  attitude,  aud  Uie  whole  pathos 
of  expieffion. 

"  Candidates  for  literary  fame  appeared  even  in  the 
higher  fjihere  of  life,  Lmbellinied  by  the  nervous  fenfe 
and  extenlive  erudition  of  a  Ccrke;  by  the  delicate  tafte, 
the  poliflied  mufe,  and  the  tender  feelings,  of  a  Lyttle- 
ton." 

Not  fatiified  with  this  public  declaration,  he  wrote 
an  lipolngy,  to  Mr  Garrick  In  ftill  ftronger  terms.  With 
tliefe  ample  conceflions,  Mr  Garrick  was  completely  fa- 
tisfied  ;  fo  that  in  1757,  when  Dr  Smollet's  comedy  of 
the  Reprllals,  nn  aftetpeice  of  two  acts,  was  performed 
at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  the  latter  acknowledged  himfelf 
lilghly  obliged  for  the  friendly  care  of  Mr  Garrick,  ex- 
erted in  prc|)aring  it  for  the  ftage  ;  and  ftill  more  for 
his  aftlng  the  part  of  Lulignun  In  Zara  for  liis  benefit, 
on  the  lixth  intlead  of  the  ninili  night,  to  which  he  was 
only   intitlcd  liy  tliecuftom  of  the  theatre. 

The  Adventures  of  Roderic  Rindom,publl(h'^din  1748, 

2  vols  1 2mo,  a  book  which  ftill  contuiues  to  have  a  moft 

n  citen.'ive 
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f;rVi!ct.    extenfive  fale,   firft  eftahllfiicJ  the  D Vlir'*  rep.itaiijii.  but  there  is  ccfijinly  a  very  obvious  fimilitude  between    SmoDrr. 

'•*'^"^'  All  the  firft  volume  and  liie  bcgiiiniiiic  of  the  kcond  ap-  the  cliaraflers  of  the  three  heroes  «t  the  Dcflor's  cliicf  ^"''^"'^""^ 

pc.irs  to  coiifill  of  rcil  inciJciitand  cliaai^er,  tlio'  ccr-  prucluflions.     Kodtiic   Rtndom,  Pcre;;  line  I'ickle,  and 

luiiilyaj^ooJdc.tl  heightened  and<li:j;uifcJ.  'I'hc  Judge  his  MaltLcw  Urambic,  aie  all  brmhers  (.f  il-e  fame  faruilv. 

j;iaiidlathcr,  Crab  and  Potion  tlic  Iwoapoihccarici,  and  '^'C   fame  faliri^.*!,  cynical,  difpofitiun,  i!i;  f.ime   Beit'c- 

'.Squire    Gawky,  were  char^dt.-is  well  known  in  that  rofity  and  benevulcr.c?,  arc  the  dillingudhing   andclii- 

p.;rt  of  the  kingdom  where  the  fccnc  was  liid.     C.ip-  ladcriltical  features  of  ;ill  thitc  ;  but  they  ate  far  frcni 

laini  Oakhum  and  Whitlle,  1)  clors    Macklh.me  and  being  fci  vile  copies  cr  imitatio;.i  of  each  other.     Tluy 

Morgan,  were  alfofaid  to  be  real  perhn  ijje' :  but  their  diilvr  as  much  as   the  Ajax,  Diomed,  and   Achill-.-,  of 

names  we  have  cither  never  Icjrned  or  have  now  for.  H'.mtr.     'His  was  iinJi  ubtedly  a  greit  cIR.rt  cf  ";. 

gotten.      A  bookbinder    an.i   h.irbcr  long  eagerly  con-  nius ;  aiid  iJie  Doil'ir  Iconic  to  have  de 'cri!):d  his  o»n 

tended  for  b.'ing  ihaduwed  under  the  nam:  of  Strap,  charaeler  al  the  d;flr»;rci.l  llagcs  ai:J  f.tualions  of  liis 

I'lie  l>).flor  fceins  to  have  enjoyed  a  peculiar  felicity  in  hfe. 

dcferi'jiag  fc«  cliiracters,  particularly  the  nfHccrs   and         licfore  he  took  a  houfc   at  Che-lfea,  l)e  attempted  I  > 

failors  ol   the  navy.     His  Tiunniun,   Hatchway,  and  fettle  as  pralkiiioner  of  phylic  at  Hath  ;  and    wiih  tha 

Prpcs,   arc  highly  linilii-d  originals  ;  but  what   exceeds  view  wr^'te  a  Ircatife  0:1  liie  waters  ;  but  was  u:ifuccef.- 

ihem  all,  and  peiha;  s  equals  any  ch.uailer  that  kas  yet  •"',  ehiefly  b:caul<;  he  c.iulJ  not  lender  himfelf  agice- 

been  painted  by  llie   Inppielk  genius  of  .incicnt  or  mo-  ai-lc  to  tlie  wemen,  whof;  favour  ii  ccrlaiuly  of  great 

dvtn  timc<,  is  his  Lieutenant  Bowling.     This  is  indeed  confcquencc  to  all  candidates  for  eminence,  whether  in 

nature  iifclf ;  original,  uniquf,  -Aud  J'ui g.-nrrij.  medicme  or  divinity.     This,  however,  was  a  iiltl;  ex- 

By  ihe  publication  ol  tliis  work  the  Doflor  had  ac-  traordinary  ;  for  thofe  vho   remember  Dr  Sniollct  at 

quired  fo  great  a  reputation,  that  h-.-nccforth  a   certain  that  time,  cannot  but  atknonlcJg;  that  he  was  as  giace- 

I'cprte  of  luccefs  was  infured  to  eiery  tiling  known  rr  Jul  and  handfomc  a  man  -jn  any  of  the  age  he  lived  in  ; 

/ii:'i  eificd  to  proceed  fiom  his  ha!:d.     In  the  courfc  of  bcfidcs,  there  was  a  certain  dignity  in  his  air  and  man-  ' 

a   to'v  jears,  the  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle  ap-  ner  wliich  could  not  but  infpire  re.'p-^l  wherever  he  aj>- 

pe.ircd  ;  a  work  of  great  ingenuity  and  contrivance  in  pcared.      Perhaps  he  was  100  looii  difcc.uraged  ;  in  all 

tlie  crmpofitinn,  and  in  which  an  iincosDmnn  degree  of  probability,  had  he  peifevcrcd,  a  man  ofiiii  great  ]■:  mi- 

erudition  is  dilphiyed,  paiticularly  in  tlie  dcf  riptioii  of  ing,  profound  fagiciiy,  and  intenl'e  applica:i<>n,  befidej 

the  entertainment  given  by  tlie  Republican  Doflor,  ?.f-  being  endued  with  every  ot.her  external  as  well  as  inter- 

ter  the  manner  of  the  ancients.       Under  this  pcrfonage  nal  accomphfhment,  njuft  have  at  lall  fuecccded,  and, 

the  lite  Dr  ,\kenlidc,  autlior  of  The  Pleifurcs  of  Ima-  had  he  attained  to  con>mon  old  age,  been  at  tlic  head  of 

pipa'ion,  is  ftippofcd  to  be  typitied  ;  and  it  would  be  his  profeffion. 

(UfTicult  to  determine  whether  profound  learning  or  gc-        Abandoning  phyfic  altogether  as  a  prr.fefiion,  he  fix- 

i.uine  iiLimour  predominate   moll  in  this  epifodc.     An-  ed  his  reriilencc  at  Chelfca,  and  turned  bis  thoughts  cn- 

c  iher  epifide  of  the  Adventures  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  tirely  to  writing.     Yet,  as  an  autlior,  he  was  not  ne.:r 

l.kewile  infertcd  in  this  work,  contiibuted  greatly  to  its  fo  fucccfiiul  as  his  happy  genius  and  acknowledged  nie- 

luccef«,  and  i' indeed  admirably  executed  ;  t!ie  materi.ils,  rit  ceitaiuly  del'erved.      He  never  acijuired    a  jutroii 

it  is  faid,  tlie  lady  herlclf  (the  celebrated  lady  f',t/iej  among  the  great,  who  by  his  favour  or  beneficence   rc- 

fumiihed.  licved  him  Iron)  the  1  ceeUity  of  writing  for  a  fubfifterce. 

Thtfe  were  not  the  only  original  conripcfitions  of  this  The  truth  is,  Dr  Smollet  polFelfed  a  loftinefs  and  eleva- 
flanip  with  which  the  Doclor  lias  favo-.^red  i,he  public.  ti^>n  of  fcntiment  and  ciiaiae1:r  which  appciirs  to  have 
1  er  linand  Count  rathtim,  and  .Sir  Liunceh^t  Gre  ives,  difqualified  him  from  paying  court  to  tholit  who  were  Cl- 
are llill  in  the  lilt  of  what  may  be  called  reading  neveli,  pablc  of  conferring  favours.  It  would  be  wrong  to  call 
and  have  gore  through  feveral  euitions ;  hue  li.eie  is  no  this  difpol'ition  pride  or  haughtinefs ;  for  to  hi»  equals 
irjuft'cc  in  placing  thrm  in  a  rank  far  below  the  former,  and  interiors  he  ever  was  polite,  fiiendly,  and  gcnercu"^. 
No  diiubt  invention,  character,  compofition,  and  con-  Bookfellers  may  therefore  be  laid  to  have  been  his  on- 
trivance,  are  to  be  found  in  both  ;  -but  then  fituaiions  ly  patrons;  and  from  them  he  had  comlant  emplo.- 
;ire  dcfciibed  which  arc  hardly  pollible,  and  char.><ners  ment  in  tranflaiing,  compiling,  and  reviewing.  He 
lire  painted  wliich,  if  not  altogether  iinex.impled,  are  at  tranllatcd  Gil  Bias  and  Dun  Qjiiote,  both  fo  happil), 
Icaft  incompatible  with  modern  manners  ;  and  which  that  .ill  the  former  tranflations  of  thefe  excellent  pro- 
ought  r.ot  to  be,  as  the  fcenes  aie  laid  in  modern  dudions  of  genius  have  been  almoll  fuperfeded  by  his. 
times.  His  name  likewifc  app.-ars  to  a  tranflalion  of  Vc>ltairc'» 

The  lad  work  which  we  believe  the  Dtxflor  publifhed  Profe    \Vork5 ;  but  liitlc  of  it  was  done  by   his  own 

was  of  muclj  the  fame  fpecies,  but  cad  into  a   diiT.rent  hand  ;  he  only  revifcd  it,  and  added  a  few  notes.      He 

form — The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker.     It  con-  was  concerned  in  a  great  variety  of  compilations.     His 

fills  ol  a  fertcs  of  letters,  written  by  ditTcrent  perfons  to  Hiftory   of  England  was  the  principal  work    of  that 

their  relpce'live  Ci  rrefpondents.      He  has  here  carefully  kind.      It  had  a  moft  extenfive  fale  ;  and  tlie  DoL^lor  is 

avoided  the  faults  which  may  be  ju(Uy  charged  to  his  two  faid  to  have   received  L.  2000  for  writing  it  and  the 

lormcT  produOions.     Here  arc  no  extravagant  charac-  continuation. 

teis  nor  unnatural  fituations.      On  the  contrary,  an  ad-         In    l/JJ  he  fet  on  foot  the  Critical    Review,    and 

niirable  kni'wledge  ol   l.fe  and  manners  is  dilplay^d  ;  continued  the  principal  managerof  it  till  he  went  abroad 

and  W'ft  uf;lul  Icil'ons  are   given  applicable  to  interell-  for  the  firil   timi  in  the  year   1763.     He  was  perhap. 

ing  but  to  very  common  fituations.  too  acrimonious  fometimes  in  the  conduit  of  that  work  : 

\Vc  kiiow  not  whether  the  rc.Tiaik  lus  b:ca  made,  sqJ  at  the  tunc  time  difphiyed  tco  much   fen.'"il,ih;y 
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*ir.o!lct.  when  any  of  the  unfortunate  a-nhors  a'tcmptcd  to  re- 
">-'^'^^  tali'ite  whafe  works  he  Iv.ii  peihaps  juftly  cer.iiued. 

Am.in^  other  controvei  lie.  in  which  his  engitgeincnts 
in  this  p'J'j'.icition  involved  hm,  the  moil  malciiulin 
i:5  conl'c'iManc;:^  \v;.s  that  occafioned  by  l;is  remarks  on 
a  paniphltt  p'lhhllied  hy  Admiral  Knowlc.  'J'liat  gcn- 
thinan,  ia  defence  of  his  conduct  on  the  expedition  to 
Rochford,  publilhed  a  vindication  of  himfelf ;  which  fal- 
ling under  the  Doiflor's  examination,  produced  Ihma 
very  fevere  ftrifiures  both  on  the  performance  and  on 
the  character  of  the  writer.  Tlie  admiral  immediately 
commenced  a  profecution  againll  the  printer  ;  declaring 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  defircd  only  to  be  informed 
who  the  writer  was,  that  if  he  proved  to  be  a  gentle- 
man he  might  obrain  the  fatisfaiSion  of  one  from  him. 
In  this  affair  the  Doolor  behaved  both  with  prudence 
and  with  fpirir.  Defirous  of  conipromifing  the  dif[;ute 
with  the  adm'r.il  in  an  amicable  manner,  he  applied  to 
his  friend  Mr  Wilkes  to  iuterpofe  liis  good  cfiites  with 
his  opponent.  The  aJmirdl,  however,  was  iiiflexil.le  ; 
and  jull  as  fentence  was  goirg  to  be  pronounced  agaii:(t 
the  printer,  the  Doifl.jr  came  into  court,  avowed  him- 
ielf  the  author  (f  tl.e  Strictures,  and  declared  hitnfclf 
ready  to  give  Mr  Knov. les  any  fa'isfacTion  he  ch.ofe. 
The  admiral  immediately  commenced  a  frelh  adlion 
againft  the  DocTor,  who  was  found  guilty,  fined  L.  100, 
and  condemned  to  three  months  imprifonment  in 
the  King's  Beach.  It  is  there  he  is  faid  to  have 
wiitten  The  Adventuies  of  Sir  Launcelnt  G;  eaves,  in 
which  he  has  dcfcribed  fome  remarkable  charaders,  then 
Lis  fcllow-prifoncrs. 

Wiien  Lord  Bute  was  called  to  the  chief  adminiflra- 
tion  of  affairs,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  in  defence 
of  that  nob'eman'i  meafures  ;  which  he  did  in  a  wceHy 
paper  called  the  Briloii.  Tliis  gave  rife  to  the  famous 
North  Briton  ;  wherein,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  public,  he  was  rather  baffled.  The  triuh  is,  the 
Dodor  did  n  ;t  feem  to  polfefi  the  talents  neceflkry  for 
po'itical  altercation.  He  wanted  temper  and  coolnefs  ; 
and  his  friends  accufed  his  patron  of  having  denied  him 
the  neceffary  information,  and  even  negleifted  the  fulfil- 
ling of  f  ^me  of  his  other  engagements  with  him.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  the  Dodtor  is  faid  not  to  have  forgotten 
'him  in  l.is  fubfeiiuent  performmces. 

Befides  the  Briton,  Dr  Srr.ollet  is  fuppofed  to  have 
written  other  pieces  in  fupport  of  the  caufe  he  efpou- 
ied.  The  Adventures  of  an  Atom,  in  two  volumes,  are 
known  to  be  his  produdion. 

His  conililution  being  at  laft  greatly  impaired  by  a 
fedentary  lite  and  alliduous  application  to  ftudy,  he 
went  abroad  for  hii  health  in  June  1763,  and  continued 
in  France  and  Italy  two  years.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  his  travels  in  a  feries  of  letters  to  fome  friends,  which 
were  afterwards  publilhed  in  two  volumes  oftavo,  i  "66. 
During  all  that  time  he  appears  to  have  laboured  under 
a  conltant  tit  of  chagrin.  A  very  flight  ptniiiil  of  thefe 
letters  will  fuffi-ciently  evince  that  this  obfcrvation  is 
founded  in  faifl,  and  is  indeed  a  melanclu'ly  inftanceof 
the  influence  of  bodily  dillemper  over  the  beft  difpofi- 
tion. 

His  relation  of  his  travels  is  actually  cynical  ;  for 
wl-.ich  Stern  in  his  ScHtimental  Journey,  has  animad- 
verted on  him  under  the  charafler  of  Smelfungus.  The 
Da&or  lived  to  return  to  Jiis  native  country  ;  but  his 


health  continuing  to  decline,  and  meeting  with   iVefh    ^m.j'uot, 
moilirications  and  difappomiments,  be    went  back  to  Smugglsis, 
Italy,  where  he  died  in  October  21,  1771.    He  was  em-  '-^'^'""'-' 
ployed,   during  the  lall  years  of  his  life,  in  abridging 
the  Modern  I'niverfd  Hidory,  great  part  of  vvhicli   he 
had  originally  wilt:en  hlnifelf,  p.irlicularly  tl:e  hiilories 
of  Frai  cc,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

He  certainly  met  with  many  mortifications  and  dif- 
appointmcnts  ;  which,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Garrick,  he 
thus  feelingly  expreffcs  :  "  I  am  eld  enough  to  have 
fecn  and  obferved,  that  we  are  all  playthings  of  For- 
tune ;  and  that  it  dcpendi  upon  fomething  as  infigcifi- 
cant  and  precarious  as  the  lolling  up  of  a  halrper.ny, 
whcthcra  man  rifes  u>  atlljenceand  honours,  or  conti- 
nues to  his  dying  day  llruggling  with  the  difficulties 
and  dii'graces  of  lilc." 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  expatiate  on  the  charafler  of 
a  man  fo  well  known  as  Dr  Smo!h:t,  who  has,  befidcs, 
given  io  many  llriiflur-.s  ot  liis  own  cIuraiTter  and  man- 
ner of  living  in  his  writing"-:,  particularly  in  Humphrey 
Clinker;  where  he  appears  under  the  appellition  of 
Air  Serf',  and  has  an  interview  with  Mr  I'ramble  ;  and 
his  manner  of  living  is  defcribed  in  another  letter,  where 
young  Mellord  is  fuppofed  to  dine  with  him  at  his  houfe 
inChelfca.  No  doubt  he  made  money  by  hi;i  connec- 
tions  with  the  bookfellers ;  and  had  he  been  a  rigid 
economitt,  or  endued  with  the  gift  of  retention  (an  ex- 
pieilion  of  his  own),  he  might  have  lived  and  died  very 
ir.dependent.  However,  to  do  julHce  to  his  memory, 
his  diliicu'ties,  whatever  they  were,  proceeded  not  from 
extravagance  or  want  of  economy.  He  was  hofpitable, 
but  not  ollentatioufly  fo  ;  and  h.is  table  was  plentiful, 
but  not  extravagant.  No  doubt  he  had  his  failings  ; 
but  ftill  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  man  who  was 
fo  refpeiftable  for  the  qualities  of  his  head,  or  more  ami- 
able for  the  vii  tues,6i  his  heart. 

Since  his  death  a  monument  has  been  erefted  to  his 
memory  near  Leghorn,  on  which  is  infcnbed  an  epitaph 
wiitten  in  Latin  by  his  friend  Dr  Armilrong,  author 
of  The  Art  of  Preferving  Health,  and  many  other  ex- 
cellent pieces.  An  infcription  written  in  Latin  was 
likewife  infcribed  on  a  pillar  erefled  to  his  memory  on 
the  banks  of  the  Leven,  by  one  of  his  relati-'ns. 

To  thefe  memoirs  we  are  extremely  forry  to  add, 
that  fo  late  as  1785  the  widow  of  Dr  Smoliet  was  re- 
fiding  in  indigent  circumllances  at  Leghorn.  On  this 
account  the  tragedy  of  Venice  Preferved  was  ailed  for 
her  benefit  at  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  an 
excellent  prologue  fpoken  on  that  occafion. 

The  pieces  inferted  in  the  pofthumous  colleiflion  of 
Dr  Smollet's  plays  and  poems  are,  The  Regicide,  .a 
tragedy  ;  The  Reprifal,  a  comedy  ;  Advice  and  Re- 
proof, two  fatires ;  The  Tears  of  Scotland  ;  Verfes  on 
a  Young  Lady  ;  a  Love  Elegv,  in  imitation  of  Tibullus  ; 
two  Songs  ;  a  Burlefque  Ode  ;  Odes  to  Mirth,  to 
Sleep,  to  Lcven  Water,  to  Blueey'd  Ann,  and  to  In- 
dependence. 

SMUGGLERS,  perfons  who  impoit  or  expert  pro- 
hibited goods  without  paying  the  duties  appointed  by 
the  law. 

The  duties  rf  cuftoms,  it  is  faid,  were  originally  in- 
ftltuted,  in  order  to  enable  the  government  to  atTord  pro- 
teflion  to  trade  againll  pirates  :  they  have  fmce  been 
continutU  as  a  branch  cf  the  public  riivenui.    As  duties 
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iaKii'<:z-  impofcd  upon  the  irr.portation  of  gonJs  neceffarily  railes  priety  or  ufli-y  of  fjch   Uws,  conl'.Jcr  ti.cni  p.-  rpprr."-  S--.cTgkr» 
"•*'^^^'  llicir  price  iihovc  vlui  they  miglit  othcrwifc  had  been   five  and  tyranr.ical,  and  iicver  hcfitaite  t<i  vio'.n'e  iLem         1 

fcld  fi.r,  a  tcrriptttion  is  prefented  to  import  ihe  com-    vlur»  they  CAn  do  it  wiili  impunity.     Iriftcad  thcref'-rc  _J!^^ZI2iL» 
irK)dity  clinJcdiinrly  and  to  evade  the  duty.     Many    of  punifViing  fiiiUgglers,  itvouldlx  much  belter  to  re- Smith't 
|>erfoii>i,  prompted  by  the  hnpes  ot  gain,  and  confidcr-    move  tlic  lempti'.i.  n.      Riit  ihf  I.i^h  d'liies  \v!iich  have  JJ*^''"  " 
ii.p  the  vioUt'on  <f  a  pofitivc  l.iw  of  this  naiiiicasin  no    been  impofed  upon  the  im(;or'.a;i.iii  of  many  difT.Tcnt     V°  ;** 
teipeifl  criminal   (an  idea  in  which  tliey  have  been  cr-    foits  of  foreign  g'xdi,  in  oid.-r  to  difcourige  tlieir  coi> 
>  uuragcd  by  a  great  paitof  the  community,  wlio  make    fumption  in  Great  Britain,  have  ia  many  cifes  ferrej 
r  iifcruplc  topiirclufefmiiggkd  goods), have  engagedin    only  In  encourage   fniug^ling  ;  and  in  nil  cafes  have  rc- 
i;i!s  illu  it  trade.      It  was    imp.  (Tible  that  government    duced  the  rcvfr.iiei-f  the  cu.l'iins  below   what  more  mo- 
£1  u'.d  permit  this  praflic:,  wliicll  is  highly  ii  jiirious  to    der.Ttc  duties  would  hive  afforded,     llie  faying  of  Dr 
tie  fair  tradi.'r,  as  the  fmiigglcr  is  enabled  t"  nndcrfcll    Swift,  that  in  ih-;  arithmetic    of  the  cufloms  two  ahd 
I  iW,  while  a:  the  (Ame  time  he  impairs  the  r.alun  al  re-    two,  inlle  id  of  inasiiig  four,  male  fomctinics  only  onr» 
^  enue,  and  ;!.ua  wholly  dellroys  the  end  for  wiiich  tlicfe   liolJi  pcrfofl'y  true  with  regard  to  fii-h  lie  ivy  daiics, 
duties  wcic  appoinled.      Such  pcnaltici  are  iherilorc  in-    wliich  never  could  have  been  irnpofed,  liad  not  the  mer- 
f!i6edas  i'  w.is  thought  would  pie^ent  finuc^gling.  can:i!e  fyllem  taught   us,  in  many  cafes,  to  employ  tar.- 

r  r-,',!  aw      Many  laws  have  been  made  witli  this  view.     If  any   ation  as  an  iiidrumint,  not  of  levcnuc,  but  ofmonj- 
■ary,  gtod>  be  iV.ipped   or  landed  without  warrant  and  pre-   poly. 

l.rce  I  fan  cfhoer,  the  vcficl  fliall  be  fo.'-leited,  and  the  Tlie  bounties  which  are  f>me;iires  given  up'^n  tie 
vbarnr.ger  fhall  forfeit  L.  ico,  and  the  m.illcr  rr  ma-  C'cportation  of  home  produce  and  miniifaflures,  and  iLs 
rii.er  of  any  iliip  inward  bound  fhall  forfeit  the  value  of  diawbacks  which  are  paid  up  >n  t!ic  re  etpjrtation  of 
ihc  goods:  and  any  carman,  porter,  rr  other  afljlling,  the  greater  pait  of  foreign  gnod";,  have  given  occafioa 
I'lall  be  comniiited  to  gaol,  till  he  find  furety  ol  the  to  many  frauds,  and  to  a  fpecies  of  fmuggling  more  dc 
(;ood  behaviour,  cr  until  he  (hall  be  difchargid  by  the  Hruiflive  of  the  p  iblic  revenue  llian  any  other.  In  or- 
lourt  oi  cjche<iuer  (13  li  i^.C.  II.  c.  11.)  If  go  ds  der  t->  obtain  the  bounty  or  drawback,  the  goods,  it  is. 
1  e  rclan  led  af.er  drawback,  the  veifel  and  goods  Ihall  well  known,  are  fomctimes  (hipped  and  fent  to  {^i,  but 
be  forfeited;  aideveiy  perfon  concerned  therein  Ihall  fo.in  afterwards  clandcftinelyreUnded  in  fome  otherpart 
iorfelt  double  the  value  cf  the  drawback   (8  An.  c.  13.)    of  the  country. 

tJoods  taken  in  at  fca  (hall  be  fotfe.ted,  and  alfo  ihe  Heavy  duties  being  impofed  upon  almod  all  giods 
vcdel  into  which  they  are  taken  ;  and  every  perfon  con-  imparted,  our  merclnnt  importers  fmagi;k  as  much, 
cetncd  tlicrein  fhall  I'orlcit  treble  value  (y  G.  11.  c.  35.)  and  make  entry  ofas  lit;li  as  they  can.  O'lr  mtrchant- 
A  ved'el  hovering  cear  the  coaft  (hall  be  forfeited,  it  eiportcrs,  on  the  contrary,  make  er»try  of  n.ore  thar». 
in'der  50  tons  burden  ;  and  the  goods  fhall  alfo  be  for-  they  export  ;  foniitimes  out  of  vanity,  and  to  pafi  for 
fcited,  or  the  v.ilue  theiccf  (5.  G.  III.  c  43-)  Perfons  great  dealers  in  goods  which  pay  no  duly  ;  and  Cttn:- 
itceivlng  rr  buying  run  goods  Ihall  forfeit  1^.  jo  ()J  G.  limes  to  gain  a  bounty  or  a  drawback.  Our  exports, 
c.  18.)  A  coDce.ilcr  cf  run  goods  Ihall  forfeit  treble  in  confsquence  of  thcfe  different  frauds,  appear  upnn 
value  (8  G.  c.  18.)  Offering  run  goods  to  iale,  the  the  cullomhoiile  books  g'-catly  to  overb  dance  our  ini- 
fanie  (hall  be  forfeited,  aitd  the  pcrlon  to  whom  they  ports;  to  the  uiifpeakable  comlort  of  thofe  politicid:ii 
a-e  rffcrtd  may  feize  tliem  j  and  the  perf.n  offering  who  nicafure  tlie  national  profpcrity  by  what  they  CiU 
them  to  fale  (hall  forfeit  treble  value  (  1 1  G.  c.  3c.)     A  the  balance  of  trade. 

jicittr  or  other  pcrfr  n  carrying  run  goods  Ihall  iorfelt       S.NIUT,  in   huRvindry,  a  drfcafe  in  corn,  \\!i;n    t!ie 
treble  value  (9  G.   II.  c.  35.)      Fcifons  armed  or  dif-  grains,  ii.ftead  of  being   lilleJ  with  fl  lur,  arc  full  of  a 
gi.ifid  carrying  run  goods   (hall  be  guilty   of  felony,   (linking  black  powder.     S.-e  Whkat. 
and  tranfported  for  fcvtn  years  (8  G.  c.   18.     yG.  II.       SMYRNA,  or   Ismir,  at   prcfcnt    t!ie  large.l    and 
c    35.)  richeft  city  of  Alia  Minor,  is  (iiu  ited  in  north  latitude 

Fut  the  laft  (latute,  19  G.  II.  c  34.  is  for  this  pur-  3S"  28',  and  in  E.  Long.  27"  25'  from  Greenwich,  and 
fofe  hi/!ar  ewnium ;  for  it  makes  all  forcible  a..Ts  of  about  183  miles  well  by  foutir  of  Conftaii'inople.  The 
Imupglirg,  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  law;,  or  even  town  exicnJs  along  the  (hore  about  half  a  mile  on  a 
ill  dilguife  to  evade  them,  felony  without  berefitof  cler-  gent'e  declivity.  The  houfes  of  ilie  Kr.glilh,  F.cncl  > 
py  :  enabling,  that  if  thiec  or  more  perfons  liiall  al-  and  Dutch  coniuls  are  h.inJfomc  (Iruflures  ;  thefe,  wit.'i 
fcmble,  with  firc-arn.s  or  other  offtnfive  weapons,  to  af.  moll  of  iliofe  occupied  by  the  Cliriftian  merc.'iants,  arc 
f)ft  in  the  illegal  exportation  cr  importation  of  gocds  walhed  on  one  fiJc  by  the  fca,  formin^j  a  fireet  ramed 
f)r  in  reftuii^g  the  fame  after  felzure,  or  in  refcuing  n(.  Fraiii-Jlrt,t,fTom\\.s  being  f<il'.ly  inhibited  by  Eutopeaii 
fenders  in  cullcdy  for  fuch  offences  ;  or  Ihall  pafs  with  Chiiftians.  Jn  the  year  1763  thi  whole  of  this  quarter 
fach  goods  in  difguife  ;  cr  (hall  wound,  Ihont  at,  or  af-  was  ciuifumed  by  fire:  the  lofs  fullaincd  by  tJirs  c-da- 
fault,  any  ifficcrs  ol  the  revenue  when  ill  the  execution  mity  in  merchandi  e  was  eftiiraled  at  a  million  and  a 
tf  their  duty  J  fuch  peifons  fliall  be  felons,  without  tlie  half  of  Turkllh  dollars,  or  near  L.  zoo.oco  Serling. 
benelit  of  clergy.  The  port  is  one  of  the  fintft  of  the  Levant,  it  beinq 

When  we  onfidcr  the  nature,  and  (lill  more  the  hi-  able  to  con'a'n  the  largeft  fleet;  and  indeed  tliere  are 
A(.ry  I  I  Biai  kind,    we  mull  allow  that  the  enaifling  of  feldom  in  it  fewer  than  too  (hips  of  differer;t  nitio:is. 
fevere  penal  laws  is  not  the  v  ay  to  j.revent  crimes.     It       A  c.illle  fiands  at  its  entrance,  and  co.iimanJsall  the  Pamr't 
wrre  iniicd  much  to  be  wilhed  that  there  were  no  fuch    (hipping  which  fail  in  or  out.     Tiiere  11  likcwi.c  an  old  Ck*i>;r«- 
thing  as  a  political  crime  ;  for  the  generality  of  men,   ruin  us  calUe.neara  miJe  in  circumference,  which  (lands  P^T 
but  elpccially  the  lower  cidcr&,  tot  difccrning  the  pro-  iu  lire  upper  part  of  the  ci«y,  and,  acccrding  to  tradi- 
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tior,  wns  bnili  by  ihs  eniprefs  Helena  :  and  near  it  is 
'  an  ancient  lbu.5lure,  fjid  to  lie  the  remains  of  a  pal.tce 
where  the  Greek  council  was  held  wlicn  Smyrna  was 
the  meiropolis  of  Afia  Minor.  They  alio  Ihow  the 
ruiiib  of  an  amphilheatrc,  where  it  is  faid  St  Polycarp, 
the  fiill  hilhop,  fc  light  with  lions. 

This  city  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
nearly  of  a  triangular  form ;  but  the  fide  ne.xt  the 
xnouniain  is  much  lunger  than  tlic  other  fides.  The 
lioiifes  arc  low,  and  nioltly  built  with  clay-walls  on  ac- 
count of  the  eanhqu.ikes  to  which  the  country  is  fub- 
jcd  ;  but  the  car.ivar.feras  and  fome  other  of  the  public 
buildings  li.ue  an  air  of  magnificence.  The  llrcets  are 
wide,  and  almoll  a  continued  bazar,  in  which  a  great 
part  of  the  mcichand  zc  of  Europe  and  Afia  is  expol'ed 
to  falc,  with  plenty  ot  provifions  ;  though  thcfe  are  not 
fo  cheap  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Turkey,  on  account 
of  the  populoufnefs  of  the  place,  and  the  great  refort 
of  foreis^ners.  It  is  faid  to  contain  i5,o©o  Turks, 
lo.coo  Greeks,  1800  Jews,  200  Armenians  and  200 
Franks.  The  Turks  have  19  mofques ;  two  churches 
belonging  to  the  Greeks;  one  to  the  Armeniaas  ;  and 
the  Jew,  have  eight  fynagognes.  The  Romanills  have 
three  convents.  There  is  alfo  one  of  the  fathers  Delia 
Terra  Santa.  Here  refides  an  archbiihnp  of  the  Gieek 
church  ;  a  Latin  bilh.ip  who  has  a  I'al.iry  from  Rome, 
with  the  title  of  bilhop  of  Smyrna  in  partibus  inJiJelium  ; 
and  the  Engliih  and  Dutch  fadloiies  have  each  their 
chaplain. 

The  walks  about  the  town  are  extremely  pleafant, 
particularly  en  the  well  fide  of  Frank  ftreet,  wliere 
there  are  feveral  little  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
which  being  aUvayt  clothed  with  leaves,  blollbms,  and 
fruit,  regale  feveral  of  the  fenfes  at  the  fame  time.  The 
vines  which  cover  the  little  hills  about  Smyrna  afford 
both  a  delightful  profpecl  and  plenty  of  grapes,  of 
which  good  wine  is  made.  Thefe  hills  are  agreeably 
intarfpcrfed  with  fertile  plains,  little  forefls  of  olives 
and  othar  fruit-trees,  and  many  pleafurehoufes,  to 
v.-hich  the  Franks  ufually  retire  during  the  fummer.  In 
the  neiglibourhood  of  Smyrna  is  great  plenty  of  game 
and  wild-fowl,  and  paiticularly  deer  and  wild-hogs. 
The  fea  alfo  abounds  with  a  variety  of  good  filh.  The 
European  Chridians  are  here  allowed  all  imaginable  li- 
berties, and  ufually  clothe  themfelves  after  the  Euro- 
pean manner. 

The  chief  commerce  of  this  city  confifls  in  raw  filk, 
filk-lluffs,  grograms,  and  cotton  yarn. 

However,  the  unhealthfulnefs  of  the  fitaation,  and 
more  efpecially  the  frequent  earthquakes,  from  which, 
it  is  fiid,  they  are  fcarcely  ever  free  for  two  years  to- 
gether, and  which  have  been  felt  40  days  luccelTively, 
are  an  abatement  cf  the'pleafure  that  might  otherwife 
be  enjoyed  here.  A  very  dreadful  one  happened  in 
June  1688,  which  overthrew  a  great  number  of  the 
houfes  ;  and  the  rock  opening  where  the  caftle  llood, 
fwallowe.t  it  up,  and  no  lefs  than  5000  perfons  perilhed 
en  this  occafion. 

In  the  year  1758,  fo  defolating  a  plague  raged  here, 
that  fcarcely  a  fullicient  number  of  the  inhabitants  fur- 
vived  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  In  the  year 
1772,  three-fourth  parts  of  the  city  were  confuraed  by 
fire  ;  and  fix  years  after  it  was  vifited  by  the  moft  dread- 
.fui  earthquakes,  which  continued  from  the  25th  of  June 
~>  1 


to  the  5th  cf  July  ;  by  which  fuccefilve  calamities  the 
ci'y  has  been  fo  much  reduced,  that  its  former  ccnfe- 
quence  is  never  likely  to  be  rclloied. 

The,  ladies  here  wear  the  oriental  drefs,  confifting  of 
large  trowfers  or  breeches,  which  reach  to  the  ancle; 
long  veils  of  rich  illk  or  velvet,  lined  in  winter  vith 
colily  furs ;  and  round  their  waill  an  embroidered  zone 
with  clafps  rf  filver  or  gold.  Their  hair  is  plaited, 
and  defcends  down  the  back  often  in  great  profufinn. 
The  girls  have  fometimcs  above  twenty  thick  trtlFe?, 
befides  two  or  three  encircling  the  head  as  a  coionet, 
and  let  olf  with  flowers  and  plumes  of  feathers,  pearls, 
or  other  jewel?.  They  commonly  ftain  it  of  a  chefnut 
colour,  which  is  the  mofl  dcfired.  Tlieir  apparel  and 
caiiiage  are  alike  antique.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
trowlcis  are  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Sappho  as 
part  of  the  female  drefs. 

SMYRNIUM,  Alej:an-ders  :  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of/entant/ria,  and  to  the  order  of 
d'igynia  ;  and  in  the  n.ntural  fyllem  ranging  under  the 
45th  order,  UmlellcitiX.  The  fruit  is  oblcng  and  ftria- 
ted  ;  the  petals  have  a  fharp  point,  and  are  keel  (liaped. 
There  are  five  fpecies :  1 .  The  pcrj'uliatum,  or  perfoliate 
alexanders,  which  is  a  native  of  Candia  and  I;aly  ; 
2.  The  ^^yptiacuv:  ;  3.  The  atireu-n,  or  golden  alexan- 
ders, wliich  is  a  native  ot  Nirth  Ameiica;  4.  The  /';/- 
tegerrimum ;  5.  The  olufalrum,  common  alexanders,  a 
native  ot  Britain  ;  the  leaves  ot  which  are  cauline,  ter- 
nate  petiolated,  and  ferrated.  It  grows  on  the  fca- 
coaft  at  Dunglas  on  the  borders  of  lierwickfliire  North 
Britain.  Since  the  introduflion  of  celery  into  the 
garden,  the  alexanders  is  almoft  forgotten.  It  was  for- 
merly cultivated  for  falading,  and  the  young  (lioots  or 
ftalks  blanched  were  eaten  either  raw  or  flewed.  The 
leaves  too  were  boiled  in  broths  and  foups.  It  is  a 
warm  comfortaMe  plant  to  a  cold  weak  (lomach,  and 
was  in  much  eficcm  among  the  monks,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred by  its  Hill  being  found  in  great  plenty  by  old  ab- 
bey walls. 

SNAFFLE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  very  {lender  bit- 
mouth  without  any  branches,  much  ufed  in  England  ; 
the  true  bridles  being  rel'erved  for  war. 

SNAIL,  in  zoology.     See  Helix  and  Limax. 

SNAKE,  in  zoology.     See  Anguis  and  Sertens. 

Mithod  ef  Prcfer-ving  Sn.ikfs.  When  the  fnake  is 
killed,  it  muft  firll  be  walhed  clean,  and  freed  from  all 
filth  and  naftinefs  ;  then  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  glafs  of  a 
pioper  fize,  the  tail  firft,  and  afterwards  the  rell  of  the 
Ijody,  winding  it  in  fpiral  afcendlng  circles,  and  difpo- 
fing  the  back  which  is  always  the  mofl  be.iutlful,  01  t- 
wardly.  A  thread  conncifted  with  a  fmall  glafs  bead,  is, 
by  the  help  of  a  needle,  to  be  palTed  through  the  upper 
jaw  from  within  outwardly,  and  then  through  the  cork 
of  the  bottle,  where  it  mull  be  fallened  ;  by  this  means 
the  head  will  be  drawn  into  a  natural  pollute,  and  the 
moath  kept  open  by  the  bead,  whereby  the  teeth,  &c. 
will  be  difcovered  :  the  glafs  is  then  to  be  filled  with 
rum,  and  the  cork  fealcd  down  to  prevent  its  exhala- 
tion. A  label,  containing  the  name  and  properties  of 
the  fnake,  is  then  to  be  affixed  to  the  wax  ever  the 
cork  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  fnake  will  make  a  besu- 
tiful  appearance,  and  may  be  preferved  a  great  number 
of  years  ;  nor  will  the  fpirits  impair  or  change  the  luilre 
of  its  colours. 
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SsmSionfj,  jlmmoniit,  in  natural  liiflory,  the  na:nc 
of  a  Ur'^e  genus  n(  fndll  iJielU,  very  few  if  any  of  which 
are  yet  known  in  their  recent  ft.ite,  or  living  eitlicr  on 
our  f>»n  or  any  other  (liores ;  {o  tint  it  kertij  won- 
derful whence  (a  va!l  a  number  and  variety  of  them 
fliould  be  brought  into  fubtcrrancan  regions.  Tl;ey 
fccm  indeed  di'perfed  in  great  plenty  throughout  llic 
wcrld,  but  nowhere  are  found  in  greater  numbers,  beau- 
ty, and  v.(riety,  than  in   Great  Britain. 

Mr  Harenbert;  found  prodigious  numbers  of  them  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  in  Germany.  lie  tiaced  this  river 
through  its  feveral  winding;  for  many  miles,  and  among 
a  great  variety  of  belemnitr,  cornua  ammonis,  and  coch- 
litr,  of  various  kinJs  ;  he  found  alfo  great  quantities  cf 
wood  of  recent  petrila^ion,  which  (liU  pr>:fervcd  plain 
marks  rvf  the  axe  by  which  it  had  been  cut  from  tiic 
fiees  then  growing  on  the  fhore.  The  water  of  thisri»er 
lie  found  in  dry  fcafons,  when  its  natural  fprings  were 
not  diluted  with  riins,  to  be  confiderably  lieavier  than 
common  water ;  and  many  experiments  (howcd  him 
that  it  contained  fenuginou-.,  as  well  as  finny  paiticles, 
in  great  qu.intity,  whence  the  petrifaAions  in  it  appear- 
ed the  Icis  wonderful,  though  many  of  tliem  of  recent 
date. 

Of  the  comua  ammonis,  or  fcrpent-dones,  he  there 
obfervod  more  than  30  different  fpecies.  They  lie  im- 
merfed  in  a  bluilh  folTil  ftone,  of  a  fo.'t  texture  and  fatty 
appearani'c,  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  fizcs,  from  tlie  larger  known  forts  down  to 
fudi  at  could  not  be  fcen  without  very  accurate  infpec- 
tion  or  the  afTiftance  of  a  microfcope.  Such  as  lie  in 
the  fofteft  of  lliefe  flones  arc  fiift  like  ilieir  matrix,  and 
cilily  crumble  to  pieces ;  oilicrs  are  Jiardcr.  In  a  piece 
of  tl)is  flone,  of  the  bignefi  of  a  fnjer.Uis  common  to 
find  3a  or  more  of  ihefe  fofiils  ;  and  often  they  «re  fccn 
only  in  form  of  wliite  fpecks,  fo  minute  that  their  fi- 
curc  cannot  be  dillinguilhcd  till  examirred  by  the  mi- 
crofcope. 

They  a'l  confift  of  feveral  voluta,  wliich  are  different 
in  number  in  the  ditlerent  fpecies,  and  their  flrix-  alfo 
are  extremely  various  ;  fome  very  deep  with  very  high 
lidge*  betwe-n  tliem,  others  very  (light ;  fome  (Iraight, 
others  crocked  :  others  undulated,  and  foms  termina- 
ting in  dots,  tubercles,  or  cavities,  towai'ds  the  back, 
nnd  others  having  luberdes  in  two  or  three  place>. 
They  are  all  cumpufcd  of  a  great  number  of  chambers 
or  cells,  in  tlic  manner  of  tlic  nJulHut  Gfitccnim,  each 
))aving  a  c'>mniunicati<in  wlih  tlie  others,  by  means  cf  a 
pipe  or  fiphunculus.  Tiierc  is  a  fmall  wliite  fliell  fil}i 
of  Barbadoes,  wliith  fccm^  iiii'.y  a  recent  anim,<l  of 
(his  genus  ;  and  in  the  £a(l  Indies  there  is  another 
nli'o,  ("mall  and  greyifh  ;  but  the  large  and  beautifully 
marked  ones  are  found  only    fofill. 

They  arc  compofed  of  various  fcfTil  bodies,  often  cf 
cjuarry  fttne,  fnmetimes  of  the  matter  of  the  common 
pyrites,  and  of  a  great  variety  cf  other  fubllances  ;  and 
tliongh  they  appear  ufii.illy  mere  ftones,  yet  in  feme  the 
pearly  part  of  the  original  fhell  is  prefcrved  in  all  its 
beauty.  Sometimes  al(<',  while  the  outer  fubftance  is 
of  the  matter  of  the  pyrites,  or  other  coarfc,  ftony,  or 
nineral  matter,  the  inner  cavity  is  filled  with  a  pure 
v.lii:e  fjiar  of  the  common  plated  texture.  This  gives 
a  gieat  beauty  to  the  fpecimen.  Tlie  comua  ammonis, 
or  fnake-ftones,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  England, 
paricalarly  in  Yorkfliire,  where  ihcy  are  very  plentiful 
in  the  alum  rocks  of  feveral  fiies. 
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SNEEZING,  a  convu'.fure  motion  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  bread,  whereby  the  air  is  expelled  from  ti.e  nofe 
with  much  vehemence  and  noife.  It  i«  caufed  by  the  ir- 
ritation of  tlie  upper  membrane  of  the  nofe,  occafioneJ 
by  acrid  fubdances  fla^tting  in  the  air,  or  by  mrdicinci 
called  Jlrnulatjry. 

Tliis  irritation  is  performed  either  externally,  by 
flrong  fme'.ls,  as  marjoram,  rofes,  &c.  or  by  dull  float- 
ing in  the  air,  and  t  iken  in  by  infpiration  ;  or  by  fharp 
pungent  medicines  as  crcfFes  and  other  flernutatoric*, 
which  vcllicate  the  membrane  of  the  nofe  !  or  internally, 
by  the  acrimony  of  the  lympha  or  mucus,  which  natu- 
rally moillens  liiat  membrane.  The  matters  cad  forth 
in  fneezing  come  primirily  from  the  nofe  and  throaty 
the  pituitary  membrane  continually  exuding  a  mucus 
thither  ;  and,  fccondarily,  from  the  bread,  the  trachea, 
and  the  bronchia  of  the  lungs. 

The  pr.iflice  of  fainting  the  pcrfon  \r!)0  fnee/ed  el- 
ided in  Africa,  among  nations  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  accounts  wc  have  of  Monomotapa 
inform  Us*,  that  when  the  prince  fnee/es,  all  his  fub- 
je(fls  in  the  captial  are  advertifed  of  it,  that  they  may 
offer  up  prayers  for  his  fafcty.  The  author  of  the  con- 
qued  of  Peru  afTures  us,  that  the  cacique  of  Guachoia 
having  fneezcd  in  prcfcnce  of  the  Spaniards,  the  In- 
dians of  his  train  fell  prodrate  before  him,  drctclied 
forth  their  hands,  and  difplaycd  to  him  the  accudomed 
marks  of  refpctft,  while  they  invoked  the  fun  to  en- 
lighten him,  to  defend  him,  and  to  be  his  condanc 
guard. 

Every  body  knows  that  tlie  Romans  faluted  eich 
other  on  thefe  occafions  :  and  Pliny  relatcsj,  that  Tibe- 
rius cxacfted  thefe  figns  of  homage  when  drawn  in  Lis 
chariot.  Siiperdition,  whole  influence  cm  drbafe  eve- 
ry tiling,  had  do-graded  this  cudom  for  feveral  ages,  by 
attaching  favourable  or  unfavourable  omens  tofneeying 
according  to  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  according  to 
the  (ignsolthe  zodiac,  according  as  a  work  was  m<>re 
or  Icfs  advanced,  or  according  as  one  had  fnee/ed  to  the 
right  or  to  tlie  leftf.  If  a  m»n  fnce/.ed  at  riling  from 
table  or  from  his  bed,  it  w.if  necelFary  for  liim  to  fit  or 
lie  down  again.  You  are  druck  with  adonifhmsnt,  fai  J 
Timothtus  to  the  Athenians,  who  wiflied  to  reuirn  in- 
to the  harbour  with  their  fleet  ^,becauf:  he  had  Incezed  ; 
you  are  diuck  with  adonifliment,  becaufe  amon^  ic,coo 
there  is  one  man  wliofe  brain  is  moid. 

Ploydore  Virgil  prctenJf,  that  in  the  tin.c  of  Gre- 
gory the  great,  there  rcign:d  in  Italy  an  epidemic  dif- 
tcmper,  which  caiTied  oil  by  fiietzing  all  thofe  who 
were  feized  by  it ;  and  thai  thi.s  pontiff  ordered  prajers 
to  be  made  agaiiid  it,  accompaincd  by  cendn  figns  of 
the  crofi.  But  befides  that,  there  are  very  few  cafes 
in  which  fn^ezin^T  can  be  confidered  as  dar.gcrou;,  and 
th.it  it  is  iVequenlly  a  favourable  lymptom  |!  :  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  we  ought  not  to  date  from  the  ("nth  century 
the  origin  of  a  cudom  which  lofes  itfeif  in  the  obfcurity 
of  antiquity.  Aviccnna  and  Cardan  fiy,  it  is  a  fort  of 
coiivulfion,  which  gives  ocrafion  to  dread  an  epilepfy, 
and  tl'.at  tins  difeafe  is  ende;^voured  to  be  ward<.dolTby 
prayers.  Clement  of  Alexandria  eoTfiders  it  as  a  mark 
01'  intemperance  and  effeminacy,  whwh  ouglit  to  l>e 
profiribcd.  And  he  inveighs  biiterU-  a^uinll  tlioie 
4  B  v.ho 
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who  endeavour  to  procure  fnee/.ing  by  external  aiJ.  the  pores,  anJ  let  tlie  factitious  man  a  fneezing.  Pro- 
Montaigne,  onthj  con;rary,explaii-.s  this  Ui^  in  a  toiii  metheus,  tranCpoiteJ  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  machine, 
rather  cynical.  It  is  fin^ular  enough,  that  lb  many  ri-  oflers  up  a  Fervent  prayer,  with  willies  for  the  prefcrva- 
diculous,  contradiftory,  and  fuperftiiious  opinions,  have  tion  of  l"o  lingular  a  being.  His  automaton  obfcrvcd 
not  ab'jlilhed  thofe  cuilomary  civilities  which  are  llill  him,  remembering  his  ejaculations,  was  very  carel'ul,  on 
preferred  eqnaily  anion '.^  hi c;h  and  low  ;  and  which  on-  the  like  occalions,  to  ('ffer  thcfe  wilhes  in  behalf  of  his 
ly  the  Anabiptills  and  Quakers  have  rejeifled,  becaufe  defcendants  who  perpetuated  it  from  father  to  fon  in 
they  have  renounced  falutations  in  every  cafe.  all  their  colonies. 

Among  the  Greeks  fneezing  was  almotl  always  a  good  SNIGGLING,  a  method  of  fifliing  for  eels,  chiefly 

omen.     It  excited  mirks  oflcndernefs,  of  rcfpect,  and  ufed   in  the  day-time,   when    they  arc  found  to   hide 

attachment.     The  genius  of  Socrates  informed  Inni  by  themlelves  near  wears,  mill',  or  flood-gates.     It  is  per- 

Jneezing,  wiien  it  was  neceffiry  to  perform  any  ai^ion*.  formed  thus ;  Take  a  llrong  line  and  Iitok,  baited  with 

The  young  Parthe-iis,  hurriei  on  by  her  pallion,  refol-  a  garden-worm,  and  cbfervingthc  holes  where  the  eels 

ved  to  write  to  S  irpedon  an  avowal  of  her  love  f  ;  the  lie  hid,  thrull  your  l)ait  into  them  by  the  help  of  a  Hick  ; 

fneezes  in  the  moH  tender  and  impafiioned  part  of  her  and  if  there  beany,  you  Ihall  be  fure  to  have  a  bite ; 

letter:  This  ii  fulHcient  for  her;   this  incident  fiipplies  and  miy.  if  your  tackling  hold,  get  the  largeft  eels, 

the  place  of  an  anfwer,  and  perfuades  her  that  Sarpedon  SNIl^E,  in  ornithology.  See  Scolopax  and  Shoot- 

is  her  lover.     Penelope,  haraifed  by  the  vexatious  court-  inc. 

ftiip  of  her  fuitors,  begins  to  curie  them  all,  and  to  pour  SNORING,   in  medicine,  otherwife  called  Jleiior,  is 

forth  vows  for  the  return  of  Ulylfes  %.     Her  fon  Tele-  a  found  like  that  of  the  cerchnon,  but  greater  and  more 

machus  interrupts  her  by  a  loud  fneeze.     She  inltantly  manifeft. 

exults  with  joy,  and  regards  this  fign  as  an  alTurance  of  Many  confound  thofe  aifcinlcn?,  and  make  them  to 

the  approaching  return  of  her  hulband.     Xenophon  was  dilTtr  only  in  place  and  magnitude,  calling  by  the  name 

haranguing   his  troops;  a  I'oldier  Ineezed  in    the   mo-  ofy/tr/or  that  found  or  noife  which  is  heard  or  fuppofed 

nier.t  when  he  was  exhorting  them  to  embrace  a  dange-  to  be  made  in  the  palfage    between  the  palate  and  the 

rous  but  necelfarv  refolution.     The  whole  army,  moved  noftrils  as  in  ihofe  who  lleep  ;  that  boiling  01  bubbling 

by  this  prefao-e,  determine  to  purlue  the  project  of  their  noiie,  which  in  relpnation  proceeds  from  liie  larynx,  or 

general;  and   Xenophon  orders  facrifices  to  Jupiter  the  head,  or  orilice  of  the  afpera  arteria,  they  call  (•(•/•i/'o/i  ,- 

preferver^.  but  if  the  found  conies  from   the  afpera  arteria  itfelf. 

This  relicrions  reverence  for  fneezing,  To  ancient  and  they  will  have  it  called  ccrchnos,  that  is,  as  f  me  undcr- 

fo  univerfil  even  in  the  times  of  Homer,  ahvays  excited  ftand  it,   a  rattling,  or  as  others  a  llridulous  or  whee- 

the  curiofity  of  the  Greek  philofophers  and  of  the  rab-  zing  roughnefs  of  the  afpera  arteria.      In  dying  perfoii? 

bins.     Thefe  lalf  have  fpread  a  tradition,  that,  after  the  this   afl'ection  is  called  by   the  Greeks  fix;j«t.  rhenchos, 

creation  of  the  world,  God  made  a  general  law  to  this  which  is  a  fnoring  or  rattling   kind  of  noili,  proceeding 

purport,   that  every  living  man  Hiould  fueeze  but  once  as  it  were  from  a  conflicl  between  the  breath  and  the 

in  his  life,  and  that  at  the  fame  inllant  he  Ih.ould  render  humours  in  the  afpera  arteria. 

up  his  foul  into  the  hand  of  his  Cieator  \\,  without  any  This  and  fuch  like  afftiftions  are  owing  to  a  weak- 
preceding  indilpolition.  Jacob  obtained  an  exemption  nefs  of  nature,  as  v  hen  the  lungs  are  full  of  pus  orhu- 
from  the  common  law,  and  the  favour  of  being  informed  mours  :  to  which  purpofc  we  read  in  the  Prognollics  of 
of  his  lall  hour  :  He  fneczed  an-d  did  not  die  ;  and  this  Hippocrates,  "  it  is  a  bad  fign  when  there  is  no  expec- 
fio-n  of  death  was  changed  into  a  fign  of  life.  Notice  toration,  and  no  difchaigi:  from  the  lungs,  liut  a  noifa 
of  this  was  lent  to  all  the  ['.rinces  of  the  earth  ;  and  they  as  from  an  ebullition  is  heard  in  ihc  afpera  arteria  from 
ordained,  that  in  future  fneezing  fhould  be  accompalned  a  plenitude  of  humour."  Expefloration  is  fiipprelled 
wiih  forms  of  blellin-T,  and  vows  for  the  perfons  who  either  by  the  vifcidity  of  the  humour,  which  requires 
fneezed.  to  be  difchargcd,  and  which  adhering   to  the  afpera  ar- 

Arillotle  remounts  likewife  to  the  fources  of  natural  teria,  and  being  there   agitated  by  the  breath,  excites 

relip-ion.     He  obferves,  that  the   brain  is  the  origin  of  that  bubbling  nolle  or  Itertor ;    or  by  an  oblhuifiion  of 

the   nerves,  of  our  fentimentf,our  fenfations,  the  feat  of  the  bronchia  ;  or,  lailly,  by  a  comprelhon  of  the  afper;i 

the  foul,  the  image  of  the  Divinity  ^  ;  that   upon    all  arteria  and  throat,  whence  the  pallage  is  llraitened,  iu 

thefe  accounts,  the  fubllance  of  the  brain  has  ever  been  which   the  humours  being  agitated,  excite  fuch  a  kind 

held  in  honour  ;  that  the  fuil  men  fwore  by  their  head;  of  nolle  as  before  defcribed.     Hence  Galen  calls  thofe 

that  they  darll  not  touch  nor  eat  the  brains  of  any  ani-  who  are  (Irait-brealled y?tr/o;iHj.     That  author  alligns 

mal  ;  that  it  was  even  a  facred  word  which  they  dared  but  two  caufes  of  this  fymptom,  which  are  either  the 

not   to  pronounce.     Filled  with  thefe   ideas,  it   is  not  ftraitncfs  of  the  palTage    of  refpiration  or  redundance  of 

■wondetful  that  they  extended  their  reverence  even   to  humours,  or  both  together;  but  it  is  necelf.iry  to   add 

fneezing.     Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  moll  ancient   and  a  third,  to   wit,  the   weaknefs  of  the  faculty,  which   is 

fagaciouj  philofophers  of  Greece.  the  caufeof  the  rhenchos  in  dying  perfons,  where  nature 

According  to  mythology,   the  firfl  fign   of  life  Pro-  is  too   weak  to  make  difcharges. 

metheus's  arlilicialman  gave  was  by  fternut.ition.  This  From   what   has  been  faid   we  conclude,    that  this 

fuppofed  creator  is  faid  to  have  Ifilen  a  portion  of  the  fymptom,  or   this  fort  of  fervour  or  ebullition  in   the 

folar  rays  ;  and  filling  with  them  a  phial,  which  he  had  throat,    is  not   always  mortal,    but  only  when  nature  is 

made  on  purpofe,  fealed  it  up  hermetically.     He  inftant-  O'prelfed  with   the  redundance  of   humour,  in   fuch  a 

ly  flics  back  to  his  favourite  aut'imaton,  and    opening  manner,  that  the  lung?  cannot  difcharge  themfelves  by 

the  phial  holds  it  clofe  to  t)ic  llatue  ;  the  ruys  Hill  re-  fpitting  ;  or  tl;e  palfage  appcintcd  for  the  breath  (being 

taining  all  dieir  aftlyity,  infmuate  themfelves  tlirough  the  afpera  arteria)  is  very  much  obftruiSed,  upon  which 

accouai 
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nccount  many  dylrg  perfons  labour  unJer  a  ftcrtor  wiih 
"^  tli.-ir  mouth  g;iping. 

SNOW,  aVcll-known  meteor,  formcJ  by  the  frecz- 
in}»  of  the  vapours  in  tJic  atmofpherc.  It  differs  from 
ii^ii  an  J  hoar.fioft,  in  being  :i5  it  were  cryftaUizeJ, 
wliich  they  are  not.  'J'his  appears  on  examining  a 
fJalieof  fnow  by  n  magnifying  glafs  ;  when  the  whole 
of  it  will  appear  to  be  compofcd  of  line  Ihining  fpicula 
iliverginc;  like  rafi  from  a  centre.  As  the  flakes  tall 
down  through  the  atmn.'phcre,  they  are  continually 
joined  by  more  of  thcfe  radiated  fincula,  and  thus  in- 
creafe  in  bulk  like  the  drops  of  rain  or  hailllones.  Dr 
Grew,  in  a  difcourfc  of  the  nature  of  fnow,  nbfcrves, 
that  many  parts  thereof  are  of  a  regular  figure,  for  the 
moll  part  ilars  of  dx  points,  and  are  as  perfcfl  and 
traiifp.jreut  ice  as  any  we  fee  on  a  pond,  &c.  Upon 
each  i-.f  ihefe  points  are  other  collateral  points,  fet  at 
tl:c  fame  angles  as  the  main  points  ihcmfelvcs  :  amen? 
which  there  are  diver;,  oilier  irregular,  which  aic  chief- 
ly broken  poin'.s,  and  fragments  of  the  regular  ones. 
Others  alfo,  by  various  winds,  feem  to  have  been  thaw- 
cd  and  fro/.cn  again  into  irregular  clufters  ;  fo  that  it 
fccms  as  if  the  whole  body  of  fnow  were  an  infinite  m.nfs 
of  icicles  irregularly  figured.  That  is,  a  cloud  of  va- 
pours being  gathered  into  drops,  the  faid  drops  forth- 
vith  defcend  j  upon  which  defcent,  meeting  with  a 
freezing  a'r  as  they  pafs  through  a  colder  region,  each 
drop  is  immediately  frozen  into  an  icicle,  (hooting  ilfclf 
forth  into  fcveral  points  ;  but  thcfe  ftill  continuing  their 
defcent,  and  meiitig  with  f  ime  intermitting  gales  of 
varmcr  air,  or  in  their  continual  waftage  to  and  fro 
toucliing  upon  each  other,  fome  of  them  are  a  little 
thawed,  blunted,  and  again  frozen  into  clufters,  or  en- 
tangled f»  as  to  fall  down  in  what  we  call_^a/r/. 

'i'he  lighinefs  of  fnow,  although  it  is  firm  ice,  is  o\v. 
ing  to  the  cxcef»  of  its  furfice,  in  ccmparifon  to  the 
natter  contained  under  it  ;  as  grlJ  itfclf  may  be  ex- 
tended in  futface  till  it  will  ride  upon  the  leaft  breath 
of  air. 

Ti.e  whitenefs  of  fnow  is  owing  to  the  fmall  particles 
into  which  it  is  divided  ;  for  ice,  when  pounded,  will 
become  equally  white.  .•\n  artificial  fnow  Ikh  been 
made  by  the  following  expeiimcnt.  A  tall  phial  of 
:';'::ifortis  being  placed  by  the  fire  till  it  is  warm,  and 
1:1::  gt  of  pure  fil^'er,  a  few  at  n  time,  being  put  into  it  ; 
after  a  bride  ebullition,  the  filver  will  dilfolve  llowly. 
'J'lie  phi  il  being  then  placed  in  a  cold  window,  as  it 
cools  the  filver  particles  will  flioot  into  cryflal?,  fcvcril 
iif  which  running  together  will  foi  m  a  flake  of  fnow, 
vhich  will  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  the  phial.  \\Tiile 
ihey  are  dcfcending,  they  reprefcnt  pet fciHly  a  fliowcr 
cf  filver  ft.ow,  and  the  flakes  will  lie  upon  one  another 
at  the  bottom  like  rial  fnow  upon  the  ground. 

Accoidingto  Signior  Bcccaria,  clouds  of  fnow  differ 
in  nothing  fiom  climds  oi  rain,  but  in  the  circumflaice 
«f  cold  lliat  Ireezes  ihem.      Both  the  regular  diffufion 


of  the  fnow,  and  the  regularity  of  the  Aru^-lure  of  its 
parts  (particularly  fome  figures  of  fncw  or  hail  which 
lall  about  Turin,  and  which  he  calls  ro/fftf),  (how  that 
clouds  of  fnow  are  aiftcd  upon  by  fome  uniform  cauft: 
like  eleflricity  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  fhow  how  elcflri- 
city  is  capable  of  forming  thefe  figures.  He  was  eon- 
firmed  in  his  conjeftures  by  r.Lferving,  that  liis  appara- 
tus  for  obferving  tl.e  cledlricity  of  the  atmofplieie  never 
failed  to  be  electrified  by  fnow  as  well  as  lain.  Pro- 
felfor  Winthrop  fonieiimes  found  his  apparatus  ele<ari- 
fied  by  fnow  when  driven  about  by  the  wind,  though 
it  had  not  been  affofted  by  it  when  the  fnow  itfclf  was 


Snow. 


A  more  intenfe  eleflricity,  according  to  Lec- 


fallinj^  _  

caria,  unites  th.c  particles  of  hail  more  clofcly  than  the 
more  moderate  eleflrieity  does  thofe  of  fnow,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  fee  that  the  drops  of  rain  which 
fall  from  thunder-clouds  are  larger  than  thofe  vhich  fall 
from  others,  though  the  former  defcend  tlirough  a  lefs 
fpice. 

r>iitv.-earc  not  to  confidcr  fnow  merely  as  a  ctirious 
and  beautiful  phenomenon.  The  Great  Difjienfer  of 
univcrlal  bounty  has  fo  ordered  it,  that  it  is  eminently 
lubfer^•ient,  as  well  as  nil  the  v.oiks  of  creation,  to  his 
benevolent  dcfigns.  Were  we  to  judge  from  appear- 
aiices  only,  we  might  imagine,  that  fo  far  from  being 
ufcful  to  the  earth,  the  cold  humidity  of  fnow  woulii 
be  detrimental  to  vegetation.  But  the  expciicnce  of 
all  ages  alicrts  the  contrary.  Snow,  particulaily  in  tliofe 
noithern  regions  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  it 
for  fever.ll  momhs,  fruiflifies  the  earth,  by  guarding  the 
corn  or  other  vegetables  from  the  intenler  cold  cf  the 
air,  and  e!pecial!y  from  the  cold  piercing  winds.  It  has 
been  avulgar  opinion,  very  gencralh  received,  that  fnow- 
fertiliicf  the  lands  on  which  it  fails  more  than  rain,  in 
confequence  of  the  nitrous  falts  which  it  is  fuppofed  to 
acquire  by  freezing.  But  it  appears  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Margraaf  (a)  in  the  year  1751,  that  the  che- 
mical difference  between  rain  and  fnow-water  is  ex- 
ceedingly  fmall  ;  that  the  latter  is  fomcwhat  lefs  ni- 
trous, and  contains  a  fomcwhat  lefs  proportion  of  earth 
than  the  former ;  but  neither  of  them  contain  ei- 
ther earth  or  any  kind  ol  fait  in  any  quantity  whicli 
can  be  fenfibly  efficacious  inpromotlng  vegetation.  Al- 
lowing, therefore,  that  nitre  is  a  fertilizer  of  hnds,  which 
many  are  upon  good  grounds  dilpofed  utteily  to  deny, 
yet  fo  very  fmall  is  the  quantity  of  it  contained  in  fnow, 
that  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  promote  the  vegetation 
of  plants  upon  which  the  fnow  has  fall.-n.  The  pecu- 
liar agency  of  fnow,  as  a  fertilizer  in  preference  to  rain, 
may  admit  of  a  very  rational  explanation,  wihout  re- 
curring to  nitrous  Tilts  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  ir.  It 
may  be  r.ttionally  ali-ribed  to  its  fiiminilng  a  covering  to 
the  roots  of  vegetables,  by  which  they  are  guarded  from 
the  influence  of  the  atmolpherical  cold,  and  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth  is  prevented  from  efcaping. 

The    internal  parts  of  the  earth,  by   fome   prin-iple 
4^2  \vhich 


(a)  Margiaaf  cflleftcd  of  the  p'.ircft  fnow  he  could  find  as  mucli  :is  when  melted  afforded  ico  mcafures  of 
water,  each  meafure  containing  36  ounces.  By  dilli'.ling  this  quantity  he  obtained  60  grains,  not  of  f;i.',-/bnt 
of  cn/i  aresiu  rarih,  with  fome  grains  of  the  acid  cf  fsra-f  ilt,  impregnated  with  a  nitrous  vapour.  The  fame  quan- 
tity iif  rain-v. aier  coUcifted  in  the  winter  months  with  ccpial  attention,  when  didillcd  yielded  100  grains  of  cal- 
careous earth  with  fome  grains  of  the  acid  of  riti  e  and  ft.ifalt-  The  chemical  difference  therefore  b^t^vccn  rai  1 
sir.d  Jhow  is  very  fmall. 
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c.wn:  which  we  do  not  unJerflanJ,  is  heatcJ  iiiiilbrrely  to  tbe 
*'^'"^"*^  48ih  dtfgiec  oi'  Falirenheil's  thcrmoincler.  This  degree 
ot  heat  is  greuitr  than  tliat  in  which  the  w.tttry  juices 
of  vegetables  freeze,  and  it  is  propagated  from  the  in- 
ward parts  of  the  earth  to  thefurfacc,  on  which  the  ve- 
getables grow.  The  atmofpliere  being  variably  heated 
by  the  aflion  of  the  fun  in  different  climatef,  and  in  the 
fame  climate  at  diflercnt  feafons,  communicates  to  the 
furface  of  the  earth  and  to  fome  dil^ance  below  it  the 
degree  of  heat  or  cold  which  prevails  in  itfelt.  Diffe- 
leiit  vegetables  are  able  to  preferve  life  under  different 
decrees  cf  cold,  but  all  of  them  perifli  when  the  cold 
which  reaches  their  roots  is  extreme.  Providence  has 
therefore,  in  the  coldeft  climates,  provided  a  covering 
of  fnow  tor  the  roots  of  vegetables,  by  which  they  are 
piotceled  from  the  inlliience  of  the  atmofpberical  cold. 
The  fnov/  keepi  in  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  which 
furround.'.  the  roots  of  vegetables,  and  defends  them  from 
the  cold  of  the  atmofphere. 

Snow  or  ice  water  is  always  deprived  of  Its  fixed  air, 
which  efcapes  during  the  procefs  of  congelation.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  who 
ufe  it  for  their  conftant  drink  have  enormous  wens  up- 
on their  throats,  it  has  been  afcribed  to  this  circum- 
iUince.  If  this  were  the  caufe  of  thefe  wens,  it  would 
be  eafy  to  remove  it  by  expofnig  the  fnow-water  to  the 
air  fur  fome  time.  But  feveral  eminent  phyficians have 
rejedled  the  notion  tliat  fnow-w.uter  is  the  caufe  of  thefe 
wens  ;  for  in  Greenland,  where  fnow-water  is  common- 
"^  ly  ufed,  the  inhabitants  are  not  affedled  with  fuch  fwel- 

lings  :  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  common  in  Sumatra 
vhere  fnow  is  never  feen. 

Ssow,  in  fea-?4Fairi,  is  generally  the  largeftof  all  two- 
fflalfed  »eifels  employed  by  Europeans,  and  the  moft 
convenient  for  navigation. 

The  fails  and  rigging  on  the  main-mad  and  fore-maft 
of  a  fnow  are  exactly  fiinilar  to  thofe  on  the  fame  malls 
in  a  fhip  ;  only  that  there  is  a  fmall  maft  behind  the 
main-mall  of  the  former,  which  carries  a  fail  nearly  re- 
fembling  the  mizen  of  a  Ihip.  I'he  foot  of  this  mall  is 
fixed  on  a  block  of  wood  on  the  quarter-deck  abaft  the 
main-mart  ;  and  the  head  of  it  is  attached  to  the  after- 
top  of  the  main-top.  The  fail  which  is  called  the  try- 
Jail  ii  extended  from  its  mafl  towards  the  Hern  of  the 
veilel. 

When  the  floops  of  war  are  rigged  as  fnows,  they 
are  fuinilTicd  with  a  horfe,  which  anfwers  the  purpofe 
of  the  tryfal-mail,  the  fore-part  of  the  fail  being  at- 
tached by  rini^s  to  the  faid  horfe,  in  different  places  of 
its  height. 

SNCup-GrotlOy  an  excavation  made  by  the  waters  on 
the  fide  of  Mount  Etna,  by  making  their  way  under 
the  layers  of  lava,  and  by  carrying  away  the  bed  of 
pozzolana  below  liieni.  It  occurred  to  the  proprietor, 
that  this  place  was  very  fuitable  fcr  a  magazine  ff 
{iiow:  for  in  Sicily,  at  tlaples,  and  particularly  at  Mal- 
ta, they  are  obliged  for  want  rf  ice  ta  make  ufe  of  fnow 
for  cooling  their  wine,  Iherbet,  and  other  liquors,  and 
for  making  fwcctmcais. 

Tliis  grotto  was  hired  or  bought  by  the  knights  of 
Malt;^,  who  having  neither  ice  nor  fnow  on  the  burning 
Tock  which  they  inhabit,  hnve  hired  feveral  caverns  on 
Etnn,  into  which  people  whom  they  employ  colleft  and 
prefeive  quantities  ef  fnow  to  be  fent  to  Malta  when 
atedsd.     This  grotto  has  ihcreiort  been  repaired  wilh- 


ia  at  the  expence  of  tliat  order;  flights  offlepsare  cut     Snow, 
into  it,  as  well  as  two  openings  from  above,  by  which  Snowdon- 
they  ilirow  in  the  fnow,  and  through  which  tlie  grotto  '  ' 

is  enlightened.  Above  the  grotto  they  have  alio  le- 
velled a  piece  of  ground  of  confidcrable  extent  :  this 
they  have  indofcd  with  thick  and  lofty  walls,  fo  that 
when  the  winds,  which  at  this  elevation  blow  with  great 
violence,  carry  the  fnow  from  the  liigher  parts  ot  the 
mountain,  and  depofiteit  in  this  inchfure,  it  is  retained 
and  amaifed  by  the  walls.  The  people  then  remove  it 
into  the  grotto  throug'.i  the  two  openings  ;  and  it  is 
there  laid  up,  and  prcferved  in  l"iich  a  manner  as  to  re- 
fill the  f  ^rce  of  the  fummer  heats  ;  as  the  layers  of  lava 
with  which  the  grotto  is  arched  above  prevent  theni 
from  making  any  imprefllcn. 

When  the  feafon  for  exporting  the  fnow  comes  on,  it 
is  put  into  large  bags,  into  which  it  is  preffed  as  clofely 
as  pollible  ;  it  is  then  carried  by  men  out  of  the  grotto, 
and  Ijid  upon  mules,  which  convey  it  to  the  ihore, 
where  fm.all  vefFels  are  waiting  to  carry  it  away. 

But  before  thofe  lumps  of  fnow  are  put  into  bags, 
they  are  wrapped  in  freih  leaves  ;  fo  that  while  they 
are  conveyed  from  the  grotto  to  the  fliore,  the  leaves 
may  prevent  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  making  any  im- 
prelfion  upon  them. 

The  Sicilians  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  fnow, 
which  affords  employment  to  fome  thouf:ands  of  mules, 
horfes,  and  men.  They  have  magazines  of  it  on  the 
fummits  of  their  lofiiefl  mountains,  from  which  they 
dirtribute  it  through  all  their  cities,  towns,  and  houfes  ; 
for  every  perfon  in  the  illand  makes  life  of  fnow.  They 
confiderthe  practice  of  cooling  their  liquors  as  abfelute- 
ly  neceifary  for  the  prefervati^n  of  health  ;  and  in  a  cli- 
mate the  heat  of  which  is  condantly  relaxing  the  fibres, 
cooling  liquors,  by  communic-ating  a  proper  tone  to  the 
fibres  of  the  ftomach,  mull  greatly  llrengthen  them  for 
the  performance  cf  their  funclii  ns. 

In  this  climate  a  fcarcity  of  fnow  is  no  lefs  dreaded 
than  a  fcarrily  i^f  corn,  wine,  or  oil.  We  are  infoim- 
ed  by  a  gentleman  who  was  at  Syracufe  in  tlie  year 
•777'  when  there  was  a  fcarcity  of  fnow,  the  people  of 
the  town  learned  that  a  fmall  velfel  loaded  with  that  ar- 
ticle was  palling  the  coafl :  without  a  moment's  delibera- 
tion they  ran  in  a  body  to  the  Ihore  and  demanded  her 
cargo  ;  which  when  the  crew  refnfed  to  deliver  up,  the 
Syracufans  attacked  and  took,  though  with  the  lofs  ot 
feveral  men. 

SNoir-Dropt'm  botany.     See  Chionan  thus. 

SNOWDON-HiLL,  the  name  of  a  mountain  inCacr- 
nsrvonlhire  in  Wales,  generally  thought  to  be  the  high- 
eft  in  Dtitain  ;  though  fome  have  been  of  opinion  that 
its  height  is  equalled,  or  even  exceeded,  by  mountains 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  mountain  is  fur- 
rounded  by  many  others,  called  in  the  WeKli  language 
Crib  Cock,  Crib  y  Ihilill,  Lliiveddy yr  Arran,  5cc. 

According  to  Mr  Pennant*,  this  mountainous  tradl  'Journey 
yields  fcarcely  any  corn.   Its  produce  is  c.tttle  and  flieep;  ' ' 


which,  iluring  fummer,  keep  very  high  in  the  moun- 
tain?, followed  by  their  owners  with  their  families,  who 
refide  during  that  feafon  in  havmhys,  or  "  fummer  dalry- 
houfcs,"  as  the  f.irmers  in  the  Suifs  Alps  do  in  their 
J'avus.  Thefe  houfes  confiil  of  a  long  low  room,  witll 
a  hole  at  ore  end  to  let  out  the  fmoke  from  the  fire 
which  is  made  Iiencath.  Their  furniture  is  very  fimple  ; 
(lones  are  AibftituteJ  for  (tools,  and  their  beds  are  of 


to  Snow-- 
don. 
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Scowdon-,  hay,  rargtd  along  the  Tides.     They  manufiflure  ilieir  cloudi  by  this  Iviiy  moiintjin,  it  becoj.:.i  fudiienty  und     ^'i-xi. 

*i'U-       ovfi    clothes,  and  dye tl.cni  with  the  lichn  omflnihiJn  unexpectedly  enveloped  in   miU,  when  the  clouJi  Lave    ■'^"rJ"^- 

ind  lichen  [•aritiinui,  moires   collefled  from  tJie    rocks,  juft   hcfcrc  appealed  very  high  and  veiy  remote.     Al '"^^'*' 

During  fumnner  the  men  pafs  their  time  in  tending  their  timtj  he  oblerved  them  lo«er  to  hAlf  their  height!  and 

herds  or  in  making  hay,  &c.  and  the  wrmen   in  milk-  notwithftanding  they  have  been  difpcrlcd  lo  the  npht 

ing  ot  in  making  butter  and  cheefe.     For  their  own  ufc  and  left,  yet  they  have  met  fiom  both  lidcs,  and  united 
ihey  milk   both  ewes  and  goats  and  make  checCe  of   to  involve  the  iommii  in  one  great  •bfcutiiy. 

ihc  milk.     Their  diet  confifts  of  milk,  cheefe,  and  but-  The  heigh:  of  Snowdon  w.n  me.iiurid,  in  1682,  by 

icr:  and  their  ordinary  drink  is  whey;  though  they  Mr  Cafwcli,  with  inflriiments  m.ide  by  Maniftcad  :'ac- 

have,  by  way  of  refcrve,   a  few  bottles  of  very    flrorg  cording  to  his  menfuration,  the  height  is    3720  feet  j 

leer,  which  they  ufe  as  a  cotdijl  when  fick.     They  are  but  more  modern  computations    make  it  only    3563, 

people  cf  g(  od  undetftanding,  waiy,  and  circumfpert  ;  reckoning  from  the  quay  at  Caernarvon  to  the  higbtli 

tall,  thin,  .ind  of  ftrcng  conllilutior.s.     In  the  winter-  peak.     Tlie  Ibi^e  lh.it  conipofcs  this   mounta  n  i>  et- 

timc  they  ddccnd  into  the  ^fWrf/,  cr'«  old  dwelling,"  cellivcly  hard.     Large  coai.'e  crylb's,  and  Irequcntly 

where  they  pais  thtir  time  in  inaflivity.  cubic  pyrites,  are  found   in  the  filFures.     An  immcnfe 

The  view  from  the  higheft  peak  of  Snowdon  is  very  quantity  of  water  rulhes  down  the  fides  of  Snowdon  and 
extenlive.  From  it  Mr  Pennant  faw  the  county  if  the  neighbou: ing  mountains,  infomuch  that  Mr  Pennant 
Cheller,  the  highhills  of  Yc  rklhirc,  part  of  the  north  of  fuppolcs,  if  cclleifled  into  one  llream,  they  would  ex- 
England,  Scotland,  and  Irelat.d  ;  a  plain  view  of  the  Ille  cted  the  waters  of  the  Thames. 

«  f  Man  ;  and  that  of  Anglefea  appeared  like  a  m.ip  ex-  SNUFF,  a  powder  chicHy  made  of  tobacco,  the  ufe 

tended  under  his  feet,  with  every  rivulet  vilible.     Our  of  which   is    too  well  known  to  need    any    dtfciiption 

author  took  much  pains  to  have  this  view  to  advantage  ;  here. 

fat  up  at  a  larm  on  the  weft  till  about   iz,  .ir.d  walked  Tobacco  is  ufually  the  bafu  of  fnuff;  other  matters 

up  the  whole  way.     The  right  was  rcmaikably  fine  being  only  added  to  give  it  a  more  agice.ible  fcer.t,  &c. 

and  Ihiriy  ;  towards  morning  the  (lars  faded  away,  lea-  The  kinds  cffnuff,  and  tlicir  ieveral  names,  are  infinite, 

ving  an  interval  of  daiknefs,  which,  however,  was  l"(,oa  and  new  ones  are  daily  invented  ;  fo  that  it  would  be 

difptlled  by  the  daw  n  o(  day.     The  body  of  the  fun  ap-  dithcult,  not  to  f.iy  impt  llible,  to  give  a  detiil  of  them, 

peared  m<  11  diUinft,  with  the  rour.dnefs   of  the  moon.  We  Ihall  only  fay,  that  there  atk  three  principal  forts  : 

ieloie  it  appeared  too  brilliant  to  be  looked  at.     The  the  firft  grur.ulated  ;  the  fccoiid  an  impalpable  powder  ; 

fta,  which  bounded  the   weftern  part  of  the  profpe(f>,  and  the  thi.-d  the  bran,  or  coarfc  part  leraainiiiT  after 

appeared  gilt  with  the  fun-beams,  firll  in  flender  llrcaks,  fifling  the  fccond  fort. 

and  at  length  glowed  vviih  redritfs.  The  profpect  was  "  Every  profeiFcd,  inveterate,  and  incurable  fiiuff- 
difclofcd  like  the  gradual  drawing  up  of  a  curtain  in  a  taker  (fajs  Lord  Stanhope),  at  a  moderate  computa- 
thcatie;  till  at  lail  the  heal  became  fuHiciently  llrcng  tion,  takes  one  pinch  in  ten  minutes.  Every  pinch, 
to  raife  mills  frcm  the  various  laket,  which  in  a  flight  with  the  agreeable  ccicmony  of  blowing  and  wiping  the. 
degree  ob:cured  the  prolpe<St.  The  ihadowof  the  moun-  nofe  ami  other  incidental  circumft.inces.confumes  a  mt- 
laiiieilcnded  many  mile?,  and  (bowed  its  bicapitated  nute  and  a  half.  One  minute  and  a  half  out  of  every 
form  ;  the  Wyddta  making  one  head,  and  Crib  y  Dillill  ten,  allowing  16  hours  lo  a  faufT-taking  day,  amounts 
the  lather.  At  this  time  he  counted  between  20  and  lo  two  hours  and  24  ninutcs  out  of  every  natural  day 
3ej  I  ikes  either  ill  Caernarvon  or  in  Merionetlifhire.  In  or  one  day  out  of  eveiy  ten.  0;ie  day  out  of  every  10 
making  another  viCt,  the  (ky  w.s  cblcured  very  foon  amounts  to  36  days  and  a  half  in  a  year.  Hence  if  we 
alter  he  go:  up.  A  vail  mift  involved  the  whole  cir-  fuppofe  the  praelice  to  be  pcrfillcd  in  40  years,  two  en- 
cuitcfthc  mountain,  and  the  profpeifl  down  was  hor-  tire  years  of  tlie  fnu'l'talei's  l.fc  will  be  dedicated  10 
rible.  It  gave  an  idea  of  numbers  ot  abyflcs,  concealed  tickling  his  nofe,  and  two  mire  to  blowin;^  it.  The 
l«y  a  ih  ck  fnioke  furioufly  circulating  around  ihem.  Ve-  cxpcnce  of  C.utf,  fnulTboxes,  and  handkerchiel"s,  will  be 
ry  often  a  gu'l  o»  wind  made  an  opening  in  the  cloud:,  t!  e  fubjcifl  rf  a  fccond  cflay  ;  in  whi^h  it  will  appear, 
vhich  gave  a  fine  and  dillirft  viftaof  lake  and  valley,  that  this  luxury  encioaches  as  much  on  the  income  ot" 
Sorr.etirr.es  they  opened  in  one  place,  at  others  in  many  the  fnuff  taker  as  it  does  on  his  tirr,e  ;  and  that  by  a 
a:  oiicei  exhibiting  a  moft  Ihange  and  perplexing  fij^ht  pioper  application  ef  the  time  and  money  thus  loft  to 
uf  water,  fields,  recks,  and  chalms.  They  then  doled  the  public,  a  fund  might  be  conftituted  for  the  difchar?e 
again,  .nnd  every  thing  was  involved  in  darknefs ;  in  a  of  the  national  debt."  See  Nicotian*. 
few  minutes  they  would  leparate  again,  and  repeat  tiie  SNYDEKS  (Francis),  a  Flemfh  painter,  horn  at 
abrvcmeiitif'ned  ftene  with  infinite  vaiieiy.  From  this  Antwerp  in  1579,  and  bred  under  liii  coiin(r)man  Ileii- 
profpeifl  our  traveller  dcfccnded  with  great  leluflance  ;  ry  Van  IJalcn.  Hs  genius  firft  dilplayed  itielf  in  paint- 
i.ui  before  be  had  reached  the  pi. ice  where  his  horfes  ing  fiuit  :  he  aftcrw.iriJs  attempted  animals,  hu.nines 
were  Icit,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  thunder  ilorm.  The-  &c.  in  which  he  exceeded  all  hi*  preJcce-irors.  He 
ri  llirg  of  the  thunder-clips,  being  reiterated  by  the  alio  painted  kitchen;,  &c.  and  gave  digr.it  y  to  fuhjcfts 
mouniain',  was  incxprelhbly  awiul ;  and  afier  he  had  that  fceraed  incapable  cf  it.  lie  was  made  painter  to 
nouiited,  he  was  in  great  d.irgcr  of  being  fwept  away  Ferdinand  and  li'abella,  archduke,  and  diichcfs,  and  be- 
by  the  tit  rents  which  poured  down  in  cinfequence  of  came  allached  to  the  honfc  c  f  the  cardinal  infant  of 
a  very  heavy  rain.  Spain.     The  king  cf  Spain  and  the  elccflor   Palatine 

It  is  very  1  are  (Mr  Pennant  obfervfs)   that  the    tra  adorned  their  palaf^cs  with  huntings  by  this  anift.     Ru- 

Yellcr  v.ets  a  proper  day  to  afcend  this   hill :  it  indeed  ber  $,  Jordaecs,  and  Snydcrs   ufed  to  co-operate  ia  the 

•Itenappcars  clear;  but  by  iLe  itlUcnt  atliaflicaof  i|jf  cBiithmg  cf  each  oiUet's  piiflurcs  accoidmg  to   theic 

tT.cr.J. 
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Roal-fifli,   fever.'.',  laxnts  ;and  thus  they  became  more  valuable 
^o;ip.       than  if  rinilhcd  by  either  of  them  fingly.     Snyders  died 
""^"^""^  in  1657. 

SOALfish,    in    ichthyology.       See  Pleurokf.c- 

TES. 

SOAP,  a  compofition  of  cauftic,  fixed  alkaline  fait, 
and  oil,  fometimcs  hard  and  dry,  fdmetimes  foft  and  li- 
quid ;  much  lUed  in  walliing,  whitening  linens,  and  liy 
dyers  and  lidlers. —  Snap  may  be  made  by  feveral  me- 
thods, wl'.ich,  liowcver,  all  depend  upon  the  fimcpiin- 
ciple.  The  foap  which  is  ufed  in  medicine  is  made 
vithoiu  heat.     See  Chemistry,  n"  1026. 

In  manufaiflures  wliere  large  quantities  of  it  are  pre- 
pared, foap  is  made  with  heat.  A  hxivium  of  qiiickhme 
and  foda  is  made,  but  is  lefs  concentrated  than  that 
above  referred  to,  and  only  fo  much  that  it  can  fuftain 
a  frcfli  egg.  A  part  of  this  lixivium  is  to  be  even  di- 
luted and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of  olives. 
The  mixture  is  to  put  on  a  gentle  firs,  and  agita- 
ted, that  the  union  may  be  accelerated.  Wien  the  mix- 
ture begins  to  unite  well,  tlie  reft  of  the  lixivium  is  to  be 
added  to  it  ;  and  the  whole  is  to  be  digefted  with  a 
very  sjentle  heat,  till  the  foap  be  completely  made.  A 
trial  is  to  be  made  of  it,  to  examine  whetlier  the  jull 
proportion  of  oil  and  alk.tli  has  been  obferved.  Good 
Ibap  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  firm,  and  very  white  when 
cold  ;  not  fubjeft  to  become  mr.ift  by  expofure  to  air, 
and  entirely  mifcible  with  pure  water,  to  which  it  com- 
mun'cates  a  milky  appearance,  but  without  any  drops 
of  oil  floating  on  the  furfacc.  When  the  foap  has  not 
thefe  qualities  the  combination  lias  not  been  well  made, 
or  the  quantity  of  fait  or  of  oil  is  too  great,  which  faults 
mud  be  corrcfted. 

In  foft  or  liquid  foaps,  green  or  black  foaps,  cheaper 
oils  are  employed,  as  oil  of  nuts,  of  hcm.p,  of  tilli,  &c. 
Thefe  foaps,  excepting  in  confdlence,  are  notelfcnlially 
dilFerent  from  white  foap. 

Fixed  alkalis  are  much  dlfpofed  to  unite  with  oils 
that  are  not  volatile,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  fince 
this  union  can  be  made  even  without  heat.  The  com- 
pound refulting  from  this  union  partakes  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  properties  of  oil  and  of  alkali  ;  but  thefe 
properties  are  modified  and  tempered  by  each  other, 
according  to  the  general  rule  of  combinations.  Alkali 
formed  into  foap  has  not  nearly  the  fame  acrimony  as 
when  it  is  pure;  it  is  even  deprived  of  al  mo  11  all  its 
cauliicily,  and  its  other  faline  alkaline  properties  are 
almoft  entirely  abolifhed.  The  fame  oil  contained  in 
Ibap  is  lefs  combullible  th.nn  when  pure,  from  its  union 
\vith  tlie  alkali,  which  is  an  uninflammable  body.  It 
is  mifcible,  or  even  fcluble,  in  water,  to  a  certain  de- 
l^ree,  by  means  of  the  a'.k.ili.  Soip  is  entirely  foluble 
in  ipiiitof  wine  ;  and  ftill  bettei  in  aquavitE  fharpened 
hy  a  little  alkaline  fait,  according  to  an  obfervatiun  of 
Mr  Geoffroy. 

The  manufaiflnre  of  foap  in  London  firft  began  in 
the  year  1524  ;  before  wliich  time  this  city  was  ferved 
with  white  f  lap  from  foreign  countries,  and  with  grey 
foap  fpeckled  with  white  from  Briftol,  which  was  fold 
for  a  penny  a  pound  ;  and  alfo  wiih  black  foap,  which 
fold  for  a  half-penny  the  pound. 

Tlie  principal  foaps  of  Britllh  manufaclure  are  the 
foft,  the  hard,  and  the  ball  foap.  Tlie  foft  foap  is  ei- 
ther white  or  green.  The  procefs  of  making  each  of 
thefe  fliall  now  be  defcribed. 


Green  foft  flap.  The  chief  ingredients  ufed  it  ma-  Soap, 
king  this  are  lees  drawn  from  pot-afb  and  lime,  boiled  '~^^"^ 
up  with  tallow  and  oil.  Firll,  the  ley  of  a  ptoper  de- 
j;rce  ol  ftrength  (which  muil  be  cftimated  by  the  weight 
of  the  liquor),  and  tallow,  are  put  into  the  copper  to- 
gether, and  as  foon  as  they  boil  up,  the  oil  is  added  ; 
the  fire  is  then  damped  or  flopped  up,  while  the  ingre- 
dients remain  in  the  copper  to  imitc ;  when  they  are 
(inited,  the  copper  is  again  made  to  boil,  being  fed  or 
filled  with  lees  as  it  bo'.h:,  till  there  be  a  fufllcient  quan- 
tity put  into  it ;  then  it  is  Ijoiled  otf  and  put  into  cafks. 
When  this  foap  is  firll  made  it  appears  uniform  ;  but 
in  about  a  week's  time  the  t.allow  fcparates  fiom  the 
oil  into  thofe  while  grains  which  we  fee  in  common 
(bap.  Soap  thus  made  woidd  appear  yellow,  but  by  a 
mixture  of  indigo  added  at  the  end  of  the  boiling,  it  is 
rendered  green,  that  being  the  colour  which  refults 
from  the  mixture  of  yellow  andblue- 

IVhitefrmp.  Of  tliis  one  fort  is  made  after  thefame  man- 
ner as  green  foft  foap,  oil  alone  excepted,  which  is  not  ti 
ufed  in  white.       The   other   fort  of  white   ibft  foap   is              I 
made  from  the  lees  of  allies  of  lime  bjiied  up  two  dilfe- 
rcnt  times    with  tallow.      Firfl,  a  quantity  of  lees  and 
tallow  are  put  into  tlie  copper  together,  and  kept  boil- 
ing, being  fed  with  lees  as  they  boil,  until  the  whole  is 
boiled    fulKcienlly  ;  then  the  lees  are   feparated  or  dif- 
charged  from  the  tallowifli  part,  which  part  is  removed 
into  a  tub,  and  the  lees  are   thrown  away  ;  this  is  called 
\\\tfirft  hjlf-hoil :  then   the   copper  is  filled  again  with  _ 
frelh    tallow  and    lees,  and  the  firft  half-bolL  is  put  out              9 
of  the  tub  into  tlie  copper  a  fecond   time,  where  it  is              ™ 
kept  boiling  with  frelli  lees  and  tallow  till  tlie  foap  is 
produced.     It   is   then  put   out  of  the  copper  into  the 
liime  fort  of  cafks  as  are  ufed  for  green  (oft  foap.     The 
common  foft  foap  ufed  about  London,  generally  of  a 
gieenilh  hue,  with  fome  white  lumps,  is  prepared  chief- 
ly with  tallovv:  a  blackifli  fort,  more  common   in  fome 
other  places,  is  faid  to  be  made  with  whale  oil. 

Ilaid  foiip  is  made  with  lees  from  alhes  and  tallow, 
and  is  moll  commonly  boiled  twice :  tlie  firft,  called  the 
haIf-bo!l,\ml\\  the  ftme  ojieration  as  the  firft  half-boil  of 
folc  while  foap.  Tnen  the  copper  is  charged  with  frefh 
lees  again,  and  the  firft  lialf  boil  put  into  it,  where  it 
is  kept  boiling,  .ind  fed  with  lees  as  it  boils,  till  it  grains 
or  is  boiled  enough  ;  then  the  ley  is  dlfchargcd  from  it, 
and  tlie  foap  put  into  a  frame  to  cool  and  harden.  Com- 
mon fait  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofe  of  graining  the 
foap  ;  for  wlien  the  oil  or  tallow  has  been  united  with 
the  ley,  after  a  little  boiling,  a  quantity  uf  fait  is  thrown 
into  the  maf^,  which  ditfolving  readily  in  w.iter,  but 
not  in  the  oil  or  tallow,  draws  out  the  water  in  a  con- 
fidcrable  degree,  fo  that  tlie  oil  or  tallow  united  with 
the  flit  of  the  ley  fuims  on  the  top.  When  the  ley  is 
of  a  proper  ftrength,  lefs  fait  is  necedary  to  raife  the 
curd  tlian  when  it  i»  too  weak.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
that  tliere  is  no  certain  lime  for  bringing  off  a  boiling 
of  any  of  thefe  forts  of  foap  :  it  frequently  takes  up 
part  of  two  days. 

Ball  foap,  commonly  ufed  in  the  north,  is  made  with 
lees  from  allies  and  tallow.  The  lees  are  pat  into  tlie 
copper,  and  boiled  till  tlie  watery  piirt  is  quite  gone, 
and  there  remains  nothing  in  the  copper  but  a  (brt  of 
faline  matter  (the  very  ftrength  or  eli'ence  of  the  ley)  ; 
to  this  the  tallow  is  ])Ut,  and  the  copper  is  kept  boil- 
ing and  fiirring  for  above  ha'f  an  hoar,  in  wliich  time 
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the  fjap  is  miJc;  and  then  It  U  pat  out  of  the  cop- 
"  p^r  into  tul>s  or  bifliccs  wiiii  (hocti  in  ili.-ni,  and  imnii:- 
diA'cly  (whilft  fiifi)  midcinto  balls.  It  requires  neir 
24  hours  in  this  proccis  to  boil  away  the  watery  part 
of  :Iic  ley. 

When  oil  unites  vlth  alkali  in  the  formation  of  foap, 
k  is  little  altered  in  the  conne<flion  of  its  principles  ; 
Jor  it  may  be  f.-paratoj  from  the  alkali  by  deconipofing 
fnap  with  any  acid,  and  may  be  obtained  nearly  in  its 
original  ftate. 

Concerning  the  decompofition  of  foap  by  means  of 
acids,  we  mall  obferve,  firrt,  that  all  aciJ>:,  even  the 
wcakefl  vegetable  acids,  may  occalion  this  decorrp  .li- 
tion,  becaufe  every  one  of  them  has  a  greater  affinity 
tlian  cil  wi'h  fixed  alkali.  Secondly,  thefc  acid-.,  even 
when  united  with  any  balls  excepting  fijced  alkali,  arc 
capable  of  occalioniiig  the  lame  decomp 'fition  ;  whence 
all  ammijnic.il  falts,  ai;  falts  with  balis  of  earth,  and  all 
thofe  with  metallic  bafe?,  arc  ca|>:\ble  of  deconipofing 
foap,  in  the  fame  manner  as  difcn^ajjed  acids  arc  ;  with 
this  d'lferenee,  that  the  oil  feparated  fiom  the  liied  .il- 
kali,  by  the  acid  of  thcfe  falts,  may  unite  m  ire  or  lefs 
intimately  with  th;  fiibilancc  which  wa<  the  bafis  of  the 
neutral  fah  employed  for  the  dccompolition. 

Snap  miyaho  be  dccompof^d  by  dillillation,  as  Le- 
mery  has  done.  ^Vhcn  firll  expnfed  to  fire,  it  yields  a 
pl'.levjm  c  il!:d  by  him  a  fp'rit  :  which  neverthelcfs  is 
neither  aciJ  nor  alk.ilinc,  but  fomc  water  wliieh  enters 
into  the  compoHtion  of  foip.  It  becomes  more  and 
more  coloured  and  cmpyreumitic  as  ih:  fire  !•  incre.v 
fed,  which  fnows  that  it  contains  the  moll  fubtle  part 
of  the  oil.  It  feems  even  to  raife  along  with  it,  by 
htlp  of  the  oil  and  a(flioB  of  the  fire,  a  fmall  part  of  the 
alkrfli  of  the  foap:  for,  as  the  fame  chcmirt  obferves,  it 
occations  a  precipitate  in  a  folulion  of  corrolivc  fubli- 
rute.  .^fter  this  phlegm  the  oil  rifcs  altered,  prccife- 
ly  as  if  it  ha  J  been  diltilled  from  quicklime,  that  is, 
empyreiimatic,  foluble  in  fpiiit  of  wine,  at  firll  fuffi- 
cijntly  fubtle  and  afterwards  thicker.  An  alk  dine  re- 
llduous  coil  icmainsin  the  rctorr,  confilling  th'cfly  of 
the  mineral  alkali  contained  in  the  foap,  and  winch  may 
be  difcngaged  from  the  coal  by  calcination  in  an  open 
fire,  and  obt.tincd  in  its  pvirc  ftjte. 

Alkaline  foapsare  very  ulcful  in  many  arts  and  trades, 
and  alfi)  in  chemiftry  and  mcd'cine.  Their  principal  u;i- 
lity  confills  in  a  dcteifive  quality  that  they  receive  from 
their  alkali,  which,  although  it  is  in  fome  meafnre  fatura- 
ted  with  oil,  is  yet  cajiable  of  aifting  upon  oily  matters, 
and  of  rendering  thtm  fiponaceous  and  mifcible  with 
water.  Hence  fi.ip  is  very  ufeful  to  clcanfc  any  fiib- 
(I  mces  from  all  fat  matters  with  which  «^■-•y  happen  to 
be  foiled.  Soap  isthercf  Te  daily  ufcd  lor  the  wulhlng 
and  whitening  of  linen,  for  llie  cleafing  of  wooUcn- 
cl  llis  from  oil,  and  fir  whitening  'tlk  and  freeing  it 
fioin  the  refinoits  varnilh  with  ^  inch  it  is  naturally  co- 
vered. Pure  alkahne  ll^iviums  being  capable  c(  diffol- 
ving  oils  more  eifuiflually  than  foap,  might  be  employed 
for  the  fame  purpofes  j  but  when  ttiis  aftivity  is  not 
mitigated  by  oil,  as  it  is  in  foap,  they  are  capable  of  al- 
teiirg,  and  even  of  deftroying  entirely  by  their  caufti- 
city,  mod  fuiift.inces,  efpccially  aninud  m.xtters,  as  filk, 
woo),  and  others  :  whereas  foap  cleanfes  from  oil  almofl 
»■.  efrcinu;dly  as  pure  alkali,  without  dinger  of  altering 
or  dtllroying;  which  rcnd:rs  it  very  u'eful. 

Siap  was  impcrfet.'iljr  known  to  the  ancients.     It  is 


mentioned  by  Pliny  :u  made  of  fat  and  afli^s,  and  as  an       So.p. 
invention  of  the  G.iuls.     Arct;eus  and  ttiiers  in'orm"  us,  vT^^jj.'^' 
that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  knowledge  of  it<  mcdt-  vilic'. 
cal  ufe  from  the   Roman-.      Its   virtues,  according  to  .VKJieal 
Bergius,  arc  detergent,  refdvcnt,  and  aperient,  and  its  'Jn-uiy, 
ufe  recommended  inaundice,  gou:,calcwlou«  comj  laints,  P-  jV^ 
and  in  obftruflio-.s  of  the  vifcera.     Tlie  elhc.icy  of  liiap 
in  iJie  firft  of  thefe  difeafe»  was  o.pcrierced  by  Sylvius, 
and  lincc  recommended  very  generally  by  r.irious  an- 
thers who  have  written  on  this  complijnt ;  and  it  l)a< 
aho  been  thought  of  ufe  in  fuppl)  ing  the  place  of  bife 
in  the  prlmr  v!sr.     The  utility  rf  this  medicine  in  iflc- 
rical  cafes  was  inferred  chiefly  from  its  fuppofed  power 
cf  dilfljlving  biliary  concretions  ;  but  this  medicine  hns 
lofl  much  of  its  reputation  in  jaundice,  fmcc  it  is  nov 
known  th.it   gall  ftones  have  been  f'^und  in  oi.iny  after 
de.itli  who  had  been  daily  taking  foap  for  feveial  months 
and  even  years.     Of  its  good  effects  in  urinary  calcti- 
lo'js   afieiftiors,  we  have  the  teftimony  of  fevcral,  efpe- 
cially  when  dilfolvcd  in  lime-water,  by  which  i;s  clficac^ 
is  corifiderably  increafed  ;  fcritthus  becomes  a  power- 
ful folvent  of  m-icus,  which  an  ingenious  modern  anther 
fuppi'fes  to  be  the  chief  agtr.t  in  the  formati<  n  of  cal- 
culi :  it  Is,  however,  only  in  the  incipient  llate  of  the 
difeafc  that  thcfe  remedies  proniife   effedual  benefit  j 
though  they  generally  abate  the  more  violent  fymptoms 
where  they  cannot  remove  the  caule.     With  lioeihaave 
foap  was  a  general  medicine  :  lor  as  he  attributed  molt 
complaints  to  vlfcidity  of  the  fluids,  he,  and  mofl  of  the 
B 'crhaavian  fchocl,  prefcribed  it  in  conjunAIon  with 
different  refinous    and  other   fubllanccs,   in  gout,  rhu- 
niatlfm,  and  various  vifceral  complaints,     .soap  is  alfo 
externally  employed  as  a  rcfolvent,  and  gives  name  to 
fevcral  otHcin.-il  preparations. 

From  the  properties  of  foap  we  may  know  that  it 
mull  be  a  very  cffeeiu.il  and  convenient  anti-acid.  Ic 
abforbs  acids  as  powerfully  as  pure  alkalis  and  abfor- 
bent  earths,  without  having  the  cauliicity  of  the  for- 
mer, and  without  opprcfling  the  llomach  by  its  weight 
like  the  latter. 

Laftly,  we  may  perceive  that  fo.ip  mufl  he  one  of 
the  bed  of  all  antidotes  to  flop  quickly,  and  with  the 
leaft  iuconvenler  -e,  the  bad  eCeet>  of  acid  corrofivef  oi- 
fons,  as  aquafortis,  conolivefublimate.  Sec. 

"  Soap  imported  is  fubjcd  by  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  to  a  Btitih 
duty  of  2d.  a  pound  (over  and  above  tormer  duties)  ;  M.itu!.i. 
and  by  12  Ann.  Hat.  2.  cap.  9.  to  the  farther  fum  of 
id.  a  pound.  And  by  the  fame  afls,  the  duty  on  foap 
made  in  the  kingdom  is  1  Id.  a  pound.  By  17  G.  III. 
cap.  52.  no  perfon  within  the  limits  of  the  lie.id  ofticc 
of  excife  in  London  Ihall  be  permitted  to  make  any 
foap  unlcfs  he  occupy  a  tenement  of  10  I.  a  year, 
be  alTcflcd,  and  pay  the  parilh  rates;  or  elfewhcrc, 
unlefs  he  be  alTelfed,  and  pay  to  church  and  poor. 
Places  of  making  arc  tu  be  eiitered  on  pain  of  50  1. 
and  covers  and  locks  to  be  provided  under  a  f:;rfeiture 
of  100  1. ;  the  furnace-door  of  every  utenfil  ulcd  in  the 
nianufailure  of  foap  (hall  be  Iccked  by  the  excife  ofli- 
cer,  as  foon  as  the  fire  is  damped  or  drawn  out,  and 
fallcnings  provided,  under  the  penalty  of  50  ). ;  and 
opening  or  damaging  fuch  faftening  incurs  a  penalty  (,f 
ICO  1.  Orticersare  required  to  enter  .and  furvey  at  all 
times,  by  day  or  night,  and  the  penalty  of  obllrufling 
it  20  I.  ar  d  they  may  unlock  and  examine  every  copper, 
5cc.  between  the  hourt  of  five  ia  the  rocrning  and  ele- 
ven 
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Yv-n  ir.  tl  t  eVLi'.ing,  r.nj  ihe  pennlty  of  ob.lruitmg  is 
I30  1.  Kvery  maker  ot  I'wp  b;ijrc  lie  begins  any  ma- 
king, if  widiia  tlie  bills ol'inortality.lb  ill gn'c  12  hiurs, 
if  eluivliere  z^.  boats,  notice  in  writing  t)  tlie  oHicer, 
of  th:  lime  when  he  inteuJsto  beg  n,  on  pain  ot  50  1. 
No  maker  Ih  ill  rcm.ive  any  foap  unfiirveyed  oa  pain  of 
20  1.  wiilijut  givi  ig  proper  notice  of  his  intention. 
And  if  any  maker  liiail  conceal  any  foap  or  materials, 
he  Ihall  forfL»it  the  dmi,  anJ  alfo  500  1.  Every  baiTcl 
of  foap  Ihall  contain  256  lb.  avoirdupois,  half  b.irrel 
128  lb.  firkin  641b.  half-rirkin  32  lb.  befiJes  the  weight 
or  tare  of  each  cafu  :  and  all  foap,  excepting  hard  cake 
Ibap  and  ball  fjap,  Hull  be  put  into  fuch  oilks  an  J  m 
other,  on  j'ain  of  forefeiture,  and  5  1.  'Vhz  m.iker  lliall 
weekly  enter  in  writing  at  the  next  office  the  foap  made 
by  him  in  each  week,  with  the  weiglit  and  quantity  at 
€ach  boiling,  on  pain  ofjol.  ;  and  within  one  week 
nfter  entry  clear  off"  the  dudes,  on  pain  of  double  duty. 
See,  Uefides  the  ftatuss,  above  cited,  5  Geo.  111.  cap.  4^. 
12  Geo.  III.  cap.  46.  u  Geo.  c.ip.  30.  I.  Geo.  Hat.  2. 
cap.  36." 

Staitfy'i  So.ir.     See  CHiiMisTRV,  n°  1027. 

yldil  Soji;  This  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  con- 
centrated acids  to  the  exprelfed  oils.  Thus  the  oil  is 
rendered  partially  foluble  in  water  ;  but  the  union  is  not 
tufficiently  complete  lo  anfvver  any  valuable  purpofe. 

SoAP-Berry   Tree.     See  Sapindus. 

SoAP-Earth.     See  Steatites. 

80APVV0RT.     See  Saponaria. 

SOC  (Sax.),  fignifies  power  or  liberty  to  miniiler 
juflice  or  execute  laws:  alfo  the  circuit  or  territory 
wherein  fuch  power  is  exercifed.  Whence  our  law- 
Latin  wonlfoci-a  is  ufed  fora  feigniory  or  lordlfiip  en- 
franchifcd  by  the  king,  with  the  liberty  of  holding  or 
keeping  a  court  of  his  Jochmcn  :  And  this  kind  ot  li- 
berty continues  in  divers  parts  of  England  to  this  day, 
and  is  kno\\'n  by  the  names  oi faLc  AV^Afjkci}. 

SOCAGE,  in  ils  moll  general  and  extenfive  fignifi- 
cation,  feenis  to  denote  a  tenure  by  any  certain  and 
determinate  fervice.  And  in  this  fenle  it  is  by  our 
ancient  wi iters  conftanlly  put  in  oppofition  to  chivalry 
cr  knight-fervice,  where  the  render  was  precatious  and 
nncenain.  The  fcrrice  mud  therefore  be  certain,  in  or- 
der to  denominate  it  focage  ;  as  to  hold  by  fealty  and 
30  s.  rent ;  or,  by  homage,  fealty,  and  20  s.  rent ;  or, 
by  homage  and  fealty  without  rent  ;  or,  by  fealty  and 
tcrtain  corporal  fervice,  as  ploughing  the  lord's  land  for 
three  days  ;  or,  by  fealty  only  without  any  other  fer- 
vice :  for  all  thefe  are  tenures  in  focage. 

Socage  is  of  two  forts  -.free  focage,  where  the  fcr- 
tices  are  not  only  certain  but  honourable  ;  and  viHcin- 
focage,  where  the  fervices,  though  certain,  are  of  a  bafer 
DBture  (fee  Villenage).  Such  as  hold  by  the  former 
tenure  arc  called,  in  Glanvil  and  other  fubfequent  au- 
thors, by  the  name  o{ Lheri  filemanm,  or  tenants  in  free- 
focage.  The  word  is  derived  from  tlie  Saxon  appella- 
tion yoc,  which  fignifies  liberty  or  privilege  ;  and,  being 
joined  to  an  nfual  termination,  is  called /oriT^i-,  in  I^a- 
tin  fui-agiuM  ;  I'lgnifying  thereby  a  free  or  privileged  te- 
nure. 

It  feems  probable  that  tlie  focage-tenures  were  the 
relics  of  Saxon  liberty  ;  retained  by  fuch  perfons  as  had 
neither  forfeited  them  to  the  king,  nor  been  obliged  to 
exchange  their  tenure  for  the  more  honourable,  as  it 
was  called,  but  at  the  fame  time  more  burlhenfome,  te- 
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nure  of  kniglit-fervice.  This  is  pccuVarly  remarkable 
in  the  tenure  which  p-evaiis  in  Kent,  ciUei  gtvelkind, 
which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  fpecies  of  fo- 
cage-tenure  ;  the  prefervation  whereof  invi')late  fr^im 
the  innovations  of  the  Norman  conqueror  is  a  fa'ft  uni- 
verfally  known.  And  thofe  who  thus  preferveJ  their 
liberties  were  faid  to  hold  in  free  and  common  focage. 

As  therefore  the  grand  critci ion  and  diftinguidiing 
mark  of  this  fpecies  of  tenure  are  the  having  its  rend.-rs 
or  fervices  afcert  lined,  it  will  include  under  it  all  other 
methods  of  holding  free  lands  by  certain  and  invariable 
rents  and  duties;  and  in  particular,  Pd'it  Sj-Kjx.t.vrr, 
Tenure  in  Durgage,  and  Gavelkind.  See  thefe  ar. 
tides. 

SOCIETY",  a  number  of  rational  and  moral  be- 
ings, united  for  their  common  prefervation  and  happi- 
nefs. 

There  are  f!>;oals  of  fiflies,  herds  of  quadrupeds,  and 
flocks  of  birds.  But  till  obfervation  enable  us  to  de- 
termine with  greater  certainty,  how  far  th.e  inferior  ani- 
mals are  able  to  look  through  a  ferles  of  means  to  the 
end  which  thefe  are  calculated  to  produce,  how  far 
their  conduS  may  be  influenced  by  the  hope  of  re- 
ward and  the  fear  of  punilliment,  and  whether  they  are 
at  all  capable  of  moral  dillinflions — we  cannot  with 
propriety  apply  to  them  the  term  Society.  We  call 
crows,  and  beavers,  and  feveral  other  fpecies  of  animals, 
gra^arioiis  ;  but  it  is  hardly  good  Englifli  to  fay  that 
they  arc  facial. 

It  is  only  human  fociety,  then,  that  can  become  the 
fubjeifb  of  our  prefent  invetligation.  Tiie  phenomena 
which  it  prefents  are  highly  worthy  of  our  notice. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  each  individual  evi- 
dently derives  from  living  in  a  focial  flate  ;  and  fo  hclp- 
lefs  does  any  human  being  appear  in  a  folitary  (late, 
that  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  if  there  ever 
was  a  period  at  which  mankind  were  folitaiy  beings, 
that  period  could  not  be  of  long  duration  ;  for  their 
averfion  to  folitude  and  love  of  fociety  would  foon  in- 
duce them  to  enter  into  focial  union.  Such  is  the  opi- 
nion  which  we  are  led  to  conceive,  when  we  compare 
our  own  condition  as  members  of  ci -lized  and  cn- 
lia^htened  fociety  with  that  of  the  brutes  around  us,  or 
with  that  of  favages  in  the  earlier  and  ruder  periods  of 
focial  lite.  When  we  hear  of  Indians  wandering  naked 
through  the  woods,  deftitute  of  arts,  unfkilled  in  agri- 
culture,  fcarce  capable  or  moral  diftinctions,  void  of  all 
religious  fentiments,  or  poffelfed  with  the  moft  abfurd 
notions  concerning  fuperior  powers,  and  procuring 
means  offubfiftence  in  a  mannerequally  precarious  with 
that  of  the  beads  of  prey — we  look  down  v.'ith  pity  on 
their  condition,  or  turn  from  it  with  horror.  ^Vhen 
we  view  the  order  of  cultivated  fociety,  and  confider 
our  inft itutions,  arts,  and  manners — we  rejoice  over  our 
fuperior  wifdom  and  happinefs. 

Man  in  a  civilized  date  appears  a  being  of  a  fuperior 
order  to  man  in  a  favage  date  ;  yet  fome  philofophers 
tell  us,  that  it  is  only  he  who,  having  been  educated  in 
fociety,  has  been  taught  to  depend  upon  others,  that 
can  be  helplefs  or  miferable  when  pi  iced  in  a  folitary 
date.  They  view  the  favage  who  exerts  himfelf  with 
intrepidity  to  fupply  his  wants,  or  bears  them  with  for- 
titude, as  the  greated  hero,  and  pofleliing  the  grcatcft 
happinefs.  And  therefore  if  we  agree  with  them,  that 
the  propcnfities  of  nature  may  iiave  jirompted  men  to 
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smutty     enlcr  into  focial  union,  thougli  tbey  miy  have  hoped    attention  from  the  man.ij;emcnt  of  flocts  to  tlij  culti-     i>oM-tj. 
^' to  enjoy    fuperior  fecurity   and  happincls  by  enga^ing   vniion  of  the  ground.    Nut,  thefc  huflandmen  improve  ""-'"^^"*' 
to  proteft    and  iopport  each  other,  we  niua  conclude    ihcir  powers,  and  belter  their  condition,  by  becoming 
that  the  Author  tl  the  univcrlc  hu$  dellincd  man  to  at-    ani^ans  and  merchants  ;  und  the  bejjirmini'  of  tlil<  p-- 
t»in  greater  dignity  and  happinefs  in  a  lavage  and  fo-    riod   is  the   boundary  between  barbarity  and    cirihza- 
litary  than  in  :i  focial  Uate  ;  and  thcreti>re  tliat  thofc    tion. 

clifpofition*  and  views  which  lead  us  to  fucie:y  are  lal-        Thefe  are   the  ttagcs  through  which   tliey  who  have 
lacious  and  inimical  to  our  real  interelh  employed  thcmfelves  en  the  natuial  hillory  of  fociety 

Whatever  be  the  fuppofcd  advantages  of  a  folitaty  hjve  generally  condutl-- I  mankind  in  their  procrclH 
ft.iie,  certain  it  is  that  mankind,  at  the  earhtfl  periodb,  from  rudcnefs  to  rolinement  ;  hut  tliry  focm  to  hive 
were  united  in  focietv.  Various  theories  have  been  ovcrh)oked  the  manner  in  which  m.inki.id  where  at  tird 
ionntd  concerning  the  circumllanccs  and  principles  enaWilhed  on  this  earth  ;  for  the  circumftanccs  in  which 
v.hicli  gave  rif;  to  this  union:  but  we  have  tlfculicre  xhe  parents  of  the  human  race  were  originally  placed  ; 
Ihown,  that  the  greater  part  ol  ihcmarc  founded  in  cr-  for  the  degree  of  knowledge  communicited  to  tliem  ; 
ror  ;  that  they  luppole  the  original  Qate  o(  man  to  have  and  for  the  inttriiflion  wh^ch  they  muft  have  been  ca- 
heen  that  ol  lavages  ;  and  that  fucli  a  luppolmon  IS  con-  p;,ble  of  communicating  to  their  polleiitv.  They  ra- 
tradickd  by  the  moll  autlientic  records  ot  antiquity,  iher  appc^.r  to  confider  the  inhabitants  of  every  diffc 
lor  tliough  the  records  ot  the  eail.cr  ages  are  gene-  rent  region  of  tlie  globe  as  aborigines,  fpringino-  at 
rally  oblcure,  fabulous,  and  impeifeft;  yet  happily  fJrft  from  the  ground,  or  dropped  on  the  fpot  wtich 
there  is  eiu  free  from  tlic  imperleittons  ot  the  rell,  and  tliey  inhabit;  no  lc!s  igncrant  than  infants  of  the  na- 
ot  undoubted  authenticity,  to  which  we  may  lately  liave    turc  and  relations  of  the   objefls  aiound   them,  and  cf 

*  Sec  Scrip- recouifef.     This  recoid  is  the  Pentateuch  of  Moles,    ,i,e  purpofes  which  thcv  may  accompli;lj  by  the  exer- 
lure.n'r—  which  prelcnts  us  with  a  genuine  account  ot  the  origin    cife  ot  their  orgijns  and  faculties.  y 

'S-  of  man  and  ol  fociety,  pcrtcCtly  confonar.t  to  what  we        The  abfurdity  of  this  tlieory  has  been  fully  demon.  Are  fiaa- 

,  have  laid  down  in  the  article  rcterred  to  (lee  Savace).  ftrated  in  another  place  :  and  if  we  agree  to  receive  the  ^"'• 

FirO  lUte  AccorJ.ng   to    Mofes,  the  fiill  fociety  was  that  of  a  Mofaic  account  of  the  original  eUabhlhment  of  man- 

•f  fooc.y  hu'vjaiid  and  wife  united  in  the  bonds  01  marriage:  the  kind,  we   Ihall  be  led  to  view  the  phenomena  of  focial 

*  7u<h"n  *''"''  g'""""":"'  '''■•'  °*  •»  '•"'''^'"  •'"^  hulband,  the  mal-  Ifc  in  a  light  very  different.     We  mull  firft  allow,  that 
tic  hiAor^  '"°'  '''^  '•""'•r-     Men  lived  together  under  the  patnar-  thous-h  many  of  the  rudeft  tribes  are  found  in  the  ftate 

ch.d  tormot  government  wlnle  they  employed  thcmlelves  oi  hunters  ox  fjhcrs  :  yet  the  hunting  or  filhing  ftate 
chieriy  in  tending  Hocks  and  herds.  Children  in  fiich  c:innot  have  been  invariably  the  primary  form  of  locietT. 
circumllmces  cannot  toon  rife  to  an  equality  with  their  Notwitiiftanding  the  powers  with  whicJi  we  arecndow- 
parcnts,  where  a  man's  impo.tance  depends  on  his  pro-  cd,  we  arc  in  a  great  meafure  the  creatures  of  circum- 
pcity,  not  on  his  abilities.  When  flocks  and  herds  are  ftances.  Phyfical  cauf.-s  exert,  though  indire<ftlv,  a 
the  chief  articles  ot  property,  the  fon  en  only  obtain  mighty  influence  in  forming  the  chara^er  and  direft- 
ihefe  Iromhis  father;  in  general  therelore  ttie  fon  muft  be  ing  the  exertions  of  the  human  race.  From  the  infor- 
eniirely  dependent  on  the  f;ither  lor  the  means  of  fublill-  mation  of  Mofes  we  gather,  that  the  firft  focieties  of 
encc.  It  the  parer.t  during  bis  hfe  bellow  on  his  children  men  lived  under  the  patriarchal  form  of  govcrBment, 
any  part  of  his  property,  h:  may  do  it  on  fuch  conditions  and  employed  themfelvcs  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
as  (hall  make  their  dependence  upon  him  continue  till  ground  and  the  management  of  flocks.  And  as  wc 
the  period  cf  his  death.  Wnen  the  community  are  by  know  that  mankind,  being  fubjeded  to  die  influence 
this  event  deprived  of  their  head,  inftead  of  continuing  both  of  phylical  and  moral  caufes,  are  no  lets  liable  to 
in  a  ftate  of  uni^n,  and  f'elefting  fome  one  from  among  degeneracy  than  capable  of  improvement ;  we  may  ea- 
themlUve;.  whc  m  they  may  inveft  with  the  authority  ot  fily  conceive,  that  though  defccnding  all  from  the  fame 
a  parent,  they  leparate  into  fomany  diftind  tribes,  each  original  pair,  and  though  enlightened  with  much  tradi^ 
fuhjc'ted  to  the  authority  of  a  difTtrent  lord,  the  mafter  tionary  knowledge  relative  to  the  arts  of  life,  the  order 
of  the  family,  and  the  proprietor  of  all  the  flo;ks  and  of  fociety,  moral  diilinaions,  and  rehgious  obligations  ; 
herds  belonging  to  it.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  firft  yet  as  they  were  gradually,  and  by  various  accidents, 
fr«ietles  which  the  narrative  of  Mufes  exhibits  to  our  dilpeifed  over  tiie  earth,  being  removed  to  fituationi 
attentu  n.         _  in  which    the  arts  with  which    they    were    acquainted 

*  Thofc  philofophcrs  who  have  made  fociety,  in  its  va-  could   but  little  avail  tliem,  where  induftry  was  over- 

hi'oa^""   f'^'"'"  ft-'>g'=='hctwcenrudenels  and  refinement,  the  fut>je<fl    powered,   or  indolence  encouraged  by   the   fcverily  cr 
l>eM'T..n-  ofih-iriVeculations,  have  generally  conliderea  mankind,   the  profufion  of  nature,  they  might  degenerate  and  fall 
the  in   whatever   region  of  the  globe,  and  under  whatever  into  a  condition  almoft  as    humble  and  precarious   as 
f    climate,  as  proceed  ng  uniformly  through  certain  regu-   that  of  the  brutal  tribes.     Other  mor.d  caufes    might 
•";  lar  j.'radai ions  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.     Tlicy   alfo  concur  to  deL:ife  or  elevate  the  human  chiravHer  in 

regaid  them,  firft,  as  gaining  a  piecatious  fuhliftence  by  lliat  early  period.  The  particular  c!;ar.>.(fler  of  the  ori- 
jatheting  the  fpontaneous  trulls  of  the  earth,  preying  glnil  fettltrs  in  any  region,  the  manner  in  which  they 
en  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  if  placed  on  the  fea  were  conneded  with  one  another,  and  the  arts  which 
ftote,  or  along  the  banks  of  large  rivers  ;  or  hunting  they  were  bell  qualified  to  cxercile,  with  various  oiher 
wild  beafts,  if  in  a  fituation  where  thefe  are  to  be  found  caufes  of  a  llniiiar  nature,  would  have  corfiderable  in- 
in  abundar.ie,  without  foreii^;ht  or  indultry  to  provide  fluence  ii> determining  the  charaifler  of  the  fociety. 
for  tutuie  wants  when  the  prefent  callof  appetite  is  gra-  When  laying  afidc  the  fpirit  of  theory  and  f'yftem, 
tified.  Next,  they  (liy,  man  rifes  to  the  Ihepherd  ftate,  we  fet  ourfclves,  with  due  humility,  to  trace  fat'ts,  and 
and  ire  It  to  that  of  huftiaiidmen,  when  they  turn  their  to  liAen  to  evidence,  though  our  difcorerie*  may  be 
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fewer  tiian   we  fiiould  otherwife  far.cy  them  ;  yet  the  wife,  parent  and  diild,  brother  and  brother,  are  united     Society, 

knowledge  wliicli  we   lliiis  acquire  will  be  more  ufctiil  by   the    wcakeft  ties.     Want  and  iTiibfcrtune   are   not  ^"^^ 

and  folid,  and  our  fpeculatious  more  confiftcntwiih  the  pitied.     Wliy   indeed  IhoiiU  they,    where  they  fanuot 

fpirit  of  true  philofophy.     Here,  though  we  learn  from  he  relieved  ?  It  is  impoilible  to  deiermiiie  how  far  be- 

the    information  of  the  facred  writings,  that   the  firll  ings  in  tlii.  condition  can  be  capable  of  moral  diltinc- 

family   of   manL'ind  was  not  cruelly  expofcd   in  this  tious.     One  thing  certain  is,  that  in  no  Hate  are   the 

world,  as  children  whom  the  inhumanity  of  their  parents  human  race  entirely  incapable  of  thefe.     It  we  l.lkn, 

induces  them  to  dcfert  ;  yet  we  are  not,  in  confeqneace  however,  to  the  relations  of  refpeflable  travellers,   wc 


of  admitting  this  fa^,  laid  under  any  iiecclTity  of  deny- 
ing or  explaining  away  any  of  the  (<ther  phenomena 
which  occur  to  our  oblervatiou  when  tracing  ihe  natu- 
ral hiftory  of  fociety.  Tradition  may  be  corrupted  ; 
:irts  and  fciences  may  be  loll  ;  the  fubhmell  religions 
dodrines  may  be  debafed  into  abfurdity. 

If  tlien  we  are  defirous  of  i'urvcyin^  fociety  in  its  ru- 
delt  form,  we  mull  look,  not  to  the  earliell  period  oi 
its  exillence,  but  to  thofe  dillrids  of  the  globe  where 
external  circumitances  concur  to  drive   them  in  a   llate 


mull  admit  that  liuman  b:ingb  have  fometiniea  been 
found  in  that  abjefl  (Ute  whe!c  no  proper  ideas  of  fub- 
ordinulion,  government,  or  diftiniflion  ol  ranks,  could  be 
formed.  No  dillini-'t  notions  of  Deity  can  be  here  enter- 
tained. Beings  in  fo  liunible  a  condition  cannot  look 
through  the  order  of  the  unlverfe  and  the  harmony  of 
nature  to  that  Eternal  WifJom  and  Goodnsfs  which 
contrived,  and  that  Almighty  Power  which  brouglit 
into  exillence,  the  fy  It  em  of  things.  Of  arts  they  muit 
be  almoll  totally  deititutc.     They  may  ui'e  fome  inltiu- 


of  ftupidity  and  wretchednefs.    Thus  in  many  places  of    ments  for  (ilhir.g  or  the  chace  ;  but  thefe  mult  be   ex 


Yet  in  fonie 
particular 
iiidances 
realized. 


the  happy  clime  of  Alia,  which  a  variety  of  ancient  re- 
cords concur  with  the  I'acied  writings  in  reprcfenting 
as  the  fiift  peopled  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  cannot  trace 
the  form  of  fociety  backwards  beyond  the  ihejiherd 
Itate.  In  that  ilate  indeed  the  bonds  which  connect 
fociety  extend  not  to  a  wide  range  oi  individuals,  and 
men 
yet 

happinefs,  and  to  virtue.  Ag 
frozen  regions  of  the  earth,  though  probably  peopled 
at  a  later  period,  and  by  tribes  Iprung  irom  the  lame 
flock  with  the  Ihepheids  of  Alia,  have    yet   exhibited 


tremely  rude  and  iimplc.  If  they  be  acquainted  with 
any  means  to  ihelter  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
elements,  both  their  houfes  and  clothing  wall  be  auk. 
waid  and  inconvenient. 

But  human  beings  have  not  been  often   found  in  fo  Second 
rude  a  ftate  as  this.     Even  thofe  tribes  which  we  deno-  ftagc  in 


len  remain  for   a   long  period  in  dittlncl  I'amilies ;  but    minate  lavage,  are  for  the  moll   part  farther  removed  th   pro- 
;t  that  Uate  is   highly  favourable  to    knowledge,   to    from  mere  animal  lile.     They  generally  appear  united  g'■^f^''' 
tppinefs,   and  to  virtue.     Again,  the  torrid    and  the    under  loniefpecies  of  governnicni,  exerci.ng  the  powers  ""''''■ 


of  leafon,  capable  of  morality,  though  that  morality  be 
not  always  very  refined  ;  dilplaying  lome  degree  of  lo- 
cial  virtues,  and   afting  under  the  influence  ol  religious 


ttiulcft  ftate 
»r  firft 
"^lage  cf 
Ibciity. 


mankind  -in  a  much  lower  ftate.     It  is  in  the  parched  fentiments.     Thofe  who  may  be  conlidered  as  but  one 

defens  of  Africa  and  the  wilds  of  America  that  human  degree  higher  in  the  icale  than  the  ilupid  and  wretched 

beings  have  been  found  iri  a  condition  approaching  the  beings  whole   condition  we   have   furveyed,  are  to  be 

iiearell  to  that  of  the  brutes.  found  Hill  in  the  hunting  and  filhing  ftate  ;  but  they 

We  may    therefore  with  fome   propriety  defert  the  are  farther  advanced  towards  focial  li:e,  and  are  become 

Older  of  time,   and  take  a  view  of  the  different  llages  niore  feniible  to  the  impulie  of  focial   atfcaion.     By 

through   wliich  philofophers  have  confidered   mankind  unavoidable  intercourie  in  their  employments,  a  few  in- 

ii3  advancing,  beginning  with  that  cf  rudenefs,  though  dividual  hunters  or  filliers  contract  a  certain  degree  of 

we   have  Ihown  that    it   cannot  have  been  the   firft  in  fondnefs  for  each  other's  company,  and  arc  led  to  take 

liie  pro-'refs.  fome  part  in  each  other's  joys  and  Ibnows  ;   and  whtii 

Where    the    human  fpecies  arc  found   in  the  loweft  the  loci.il   affedions  thus  generated  (fee  Passion)  be- 

and  rndell  llate,  tlicir  rational  and  moral  powers  are  very  gin  to  exert   themielves,    all  the  other  powers  of  the 

faintly  dilplayed  ;  but  their  external    fenfes  aie  acute,  mind  are  at  the  fame  time  called  forth,  and  the  cir- 

and  their  bodily  organs  aftive  and  vigorous.     Hunting  cumftancss  of  the  little  fociety  are  immedia:ely  impro- 

and   hlhing  are  then  their  chief  employments  on   wliich  ved.     We  behold  its  membeis  in  a  more  comforiable 

they  depend  for  fupport.     During  that  poition  of  their  condition,  and  find  realbn  to  view  tl;e  human  charafter 

time  which  is  not  fpent  in  thefe  purluits,  they  are  funk  with  more   complacency  and  refped.     Huts    are  now 

in    liftlefs  indolence.     Deftitute  of  forelight,  they  are  built,  more  commodious    clothes  are  falhioned,  inftru- 


roufed  to  active  exertion  only  by  the  preffure  of  imme 
diate  nccedily  or  the  urgent  calls  of  appetite.  Accuf- 
tomed  to  endure  the  feverity  of  the  elements,  and  but 
i'cantily  provided  with  the  means  of  llibfiftence,  they  ac- 
quire h.ibits  of  relignation  and  fortitude,  which  are  be- 
held wiih  aftoniilmient  by  thofe  who  enjoy  the  plenty 
and  indulgence  of  cultivated  life.  But  in  this  ftate  of 
want  and  deprellion,  when  the  powers  and  pollellions  of 
every   individual  are  fcarce  futficient  for  his  own  fup- 


ments  for  the  annoyance  of  wild  beafts  and  even  of 
enetnies  are  contrived  ;  in  fliort,  arts,  and  Icience,  and 
focial  order,  and  religious  fentiments,  and  ceremonies, 
now  make  their  appearance  in  the  rifing  iociety,  and 
ferve  to  charaderize  it  by  the  particular  foim  whicii 
diftinguiHus  each  of  them.  But  though  facial  order 
is  no  longer  unknown  nor  unobferved,  yet  the  firm  of 
government  is  Hill  extremely  fimple,  and  its  ties  are  but 
loofe  and  feeble.     It  will  perhaps  bear  fome  refeirblance 


port,  when  even  the  calls  of  appetite  are  reprelfed  be-  to  the  patriarchal  ;  only  all  its  members  are  on  a  more 
caufe  they  cannot  always  be  graliiied,  and  the  more  re-  equal  footing,  and  at  the  fame  time  lefs  clofely  con- 
fined pallions,  which  either  originate  from  fuch  as  are  neded  than  in  the  (hepherd  ftate,  to  which  that  form  of 
merely  animal,  or  arc  intimately  conncded  with  them,  government  feems  almoft  peculiar.  The  old  men  are 
have  not  yet  been  felt — in  this  ftate  all  the  milder  af-  treated  with  veneration;  but  the  young  are  not  entire- 
Icdions  are  unknown  ;  or  if  the  breaft  is  at  allfenfible  to  ly  fubjed  to  them.  They  may  lilten  relpedfully  to 
ihcir  impulfc,   it  is  extremely  feeble.     Hulb.tnd    and  their  advice  ;  but  they  do  not  fubmit  to  their  arbitrary 

commandi'. 
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commands.  Where  mankind  arc  !n  tlic  flate  of  liun- 
'  tcri  and  fifhers,  wl.crc  tlu  means  of  lublillcncc  are  pre 
c.irioufly  acquired,  and  prudent  forolighl  dues  not 
pi-ompt  to  accumulate  much  provifi-m  lor  «hc  tuturc, 
no  individual  can  acquiie  comparalive  wc.iUlu  As  foon 
:is  the  fon  is  grown  up,  he  ceafes  to  be  dependent  on 
his  father,  as  well  as  on  the  fociety  in  general.  Dific- 
ictice  of  experience  therefore  coaitiiutes  the  only  di- 
IlinJiion  between  the  young  and  the  old  j  and  if  the 
lid  h-«ve  experience,  the  young  have  (Irength  and  aifli- 
vity.  Here,  thin,  neither  age  nor  property  can  give 
rile  to  any  ftriking  dillinvftion  of  ranks.  All  who  have 
attained  to  mar.hooJ,  and  are  not  difabled  by  unufual 
deficiency  of  Ihengih  or  agility,  or  by  the  infirmities  ct 
old  age,  are  on  .in  equal  footing  ;  or  if  any  one  polfjfs 
a  pre  cmittL-nce  over  thi  rell,  he  owes  it  t';  fuperior  ad- 
dref»  or  fortitude.  The  whole  tribe  d<.lib;race  ;  the  old 
give  their  advice  ;  eacli  individual  of  the  aliembly  re- 
ceives or  rcjeds  it  at  his  pleafurc  (for  the  whole  body 
tliink  not  of  enercifing  any  compulfatory  power  over 
tJie  will  of  individual'")  ;  and  the  w.»rrior  who  is  moll 
diftin^uilhed  for  lirengih,  addrefs,  and  valour,  leads  out 
the  youth  of  the  tiibe  to  the  chace  <ir  againll  the  ene- 
my. War,  which  in  die  former  ftage  did  not  prevail, 
as  they  who  wtri  Urangers  to  focial  fentimcnts  were, 
at  the  fame  lime,  f^arcc  c.ipable  of  being  enemies,  now 
fn  (I  begins  to  depopulate  llic  thinly  inhabited  regions 
where  thofe  hunters  and  fiihers  puri'uc  tlicir  prey.  They 
arc  fcattered,  pollibly  in  fcamy  and  feparatc  tribes,  over 
an  immense  tract  of  country  ;  but  they  know  no  mc- 
dium  between  the  afFecticn  which  brethren  of  the  fame 
tribe  bear  to  each  other  and  the  hatred  of  enemies. 
Though  thinly  fcattered  over  the  earth,  yet  the  hunt- 
ing parties  of  different  tribes  will  fomelimcs  meet  as 
they  range  the  fortfts ;  and  when  they  meet,  ihey  will 
naturally  view  each  o'.her  with  a  jciluus  eye  ;  lor  the 
fuccefs  of  the  one  party  in  the  chace  may  caufe  tlie 
otJier  to  be  unfucceisful ;  and  while  the  one  fnatches 
the  prey,  tlie  other  mufk  return  home  to  all  the  pangs 
of  iaminc.  Inveterate  hollility  will  therefore  long  pre- 
vail among  neighbouring  tribes  in  the  hunting  ftale. 

If  we  Hnd  them  not  incapable  of  focial  order,  we 
may  naturally  expcil  that  their  conduit  will  be  inllu- 
c-.ced  by  fonie  fenliments  of  religion.  They  have  at 
this  |)eriod  ideas  of  fuperior  beings.  They  alio  prac- 
tif.-  certain  ceremonies  to  recommend  them  to  thofe  be- 
ings ;  but  both  tlicir  fentiments  and  ceremonies  are  fu- 
pertlitious  and  abfiird. 

We  have  elfewhtre  fhown  (fee  Polytheism)  how 
f.ivi/c  tribes  have  probably  degenerated  from  the  pure 
.'  I  :iiip  of  the  one  true  God  to  the  adoration  of  a 
multitude  of  imaginary  divinities  in  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell.  Wr  h'.ve  liacedlliis  id'^lilious  worlhip  from  that 
nf  the  heavenly  bodies,  through  all  the  gradations  of 
dxmon-worlliip,  hero-worlhip,  and  (latuc-worlhip,  to 
that  wonderful  inllance  of  abfurd  fuperl\ition  which  in- 
duced the  inhabitants  of  fome  countries  to  fall  proQrate 
in  adoration  before  the  vilell  reptiles.  Uut  tJiough  we 
arc  convinced  tliat  the  heavenly  bodies  have  by  all  ido- 
laters been  conlidtred  as  their  firll  and  greatcft  gods, 
we  pretend  not  that  the  progref.  tlirougii  the  other 
Itaget  of  pulytheifni  has  been  everywhere  in  the  vtiry 
fame  order.  It  is  indeed  inipoilible  to  exhil)it  under 
one  general  view  an  account  ol  arts,  manners,  and  reli- 
gious fenliments,  which  may  apply  to  fomc  certain  pc- 
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riod  in  the  hi.lory  of  every  nation.  The  ch.iraclcts  and 
circumrtanccs  of  nations  are  fcarce  Icfs  various  and  anc 
malleus  than  thofe  of  iiidi\iduals.  Among  many  of 
the  American  tribes  among  the  ancient  inhabitaiils  of 
llie  forells  of  Germany,  whofe  manner^  have  been  (o  ac- 
curately delineated  by  tlie  mallerly  pen  of  Ticitus,  and 
in  fome  of  the  iOands  fcattered  over  the  fuuthern  ocean, 
religion,  arts,  and  government,  have  been  fcuud  in  that 
llatc  which  we  have  dcfcribed  as  chara(fleri/.ir.g  the  fe- 
cond  ftage  of  focial  life.  But  neither  can  we  prcier.ci 
that  all  thofe  finiplc  and  rude  focletics  have  been  de- 
fcribed  b)  hillotians  and  travellers  as  agreeing  precilely 
in  their  arts,  manners,  and  religious  fcniimci.ts  ;  or  il.ut 
the  dilTerence  of  citcumllances  always  cn^b'es  us  to  ac- 
count in  a  fatisfaflory  manner  for  ihe  diliinclion  of  ilici; 
charaflers.  There  is  a  variery  of  fatSs  In  the  liillory  t.:' 
the  e.irly  periods  ot  fociety,  which  no  ingenuity,  no  in- 
duUry  however  painlul,  can  reduce  under  general  licad;. 
Here,  as  well  as  wliM  we  attempt  to  philofcpliize  011 
tlie  plienomena  of  the  mateiial  world,  we  find  re.ifi  ntu 
confefs  that  our  powers  arc  weak,  and  our  obfervation 
conSned  within  a  narrow  fpherc. 

F»ut  we  may  now  carry  our  views  a  little  forward, 
and  furvcy  human  life  as  approaching  foraewhat  r.earcr 
to  a  civilized  and  enlightened  llate.  As  property  i-.  ac- 
quired, inetjuality  andfubotdinaiion  of  lanks  necelfanly 
follow  :  and  when  men  are  no  longer  equal,  the  many 
are  fwoti  fubjecled  to  the  will  of  the  lew.  I>'jt  what 
gives  rife  to  thefe  new  phenomena  is,  that  alter  having 
often  fulfered  from  the  prccarioufnefs  of  the  hunting 
and  fifliing  llate,  men  begin  to  extend  their  cares  be- 
yond the  piefcnt  moment,  and  to  tliink  of  providinj; 
fomc  fupply  for  future  wants.  'When  iliey  are  enabled 
to  provide  fuch  a  fupply,  cither  by  purfuiiig  tlie  chace 
with  new  eagernefs  and  perfcveiance,  by  gathering  the 
fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  by  breeding  tame 
animals — thefe  acquifitions  are  at  firll  the  property  ot' 
the  whole  fociety,  and  diflributed  from  a  common  (lore 
to  each  individual  according  to  his  wants  :  But  as  va- 
rions  reafons  will  fo^n  concur  to  convince  the  ct^mmu- 
nity,  that  by  th  s  mode  of  dillribution,  indnllry  and  ac- 
tivity are  treated  with  injuftice,  while  negligence  and 
indolence  receive  more  than  their  due,  cacJi  individual 
will  in  a  fhort  time  become  his  own  fteward,  and  a 
community  of  goods  will  be  aboliflied.  As  foon  as  lii- 
(liiidl  ideas  of  property  are  formed,  it  mull  be  unequal- 
ly diilributid  ;  and  as  foon  as  property  is  unequally  di- 
Itribuicd  there  arifes  an  inequality  in  ranks.  Here  wc 
have  the  oii^in  of  the  deprelllon  of  the  female  fex  in 
rude  ages,  of  the  tyrannical  authority  exercifcd  by  pa- 
rents over  tlicir  children,  .ind  perhaps  of  llavery.  T],e 
women  cannot  di.'play  the  fame  perfeverance,  or  aifllvi- 
ty,  or  addrefs,  as  the  men  in  purfuing  the  chace.  Tliey 
are  dieretore  left  at  home  ;  and  fnnii  that  moment  arc 
no  longer  equals,  but  flavcs  and  dependants,  who  mult 
fubfift  by  the  bounty  of  the  male:,  and  mud  ihercJoic 
fubmit  with  implicit  obedience  to  all  iheii  caprieioiit 
comm  mds.  Lvcn  before  the  era  of  propertv,  the  fe- 
male lex  were  viewed  as  inferiors  ;  but  till  that  period 
they  were  not  reduced  to  a  llate  of  abj^Jtl  flavery. 

In  tliis  period  of  fociety  new  nolijns  arc  formed  of 
the  relative  duties.  Men  now  become  citizens,  niallcr?, 
andfervants;  hulhands,  parents,  kc.  It  is  impoflible 
to  enumer.ite  all  the  various  modes  of  government 
which  take  place  among  the  tribes  who  have  adfauced 
4C  2  fc^ 
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SotictT.  to  tliis  ftage;  but  one  thirg  certain  is,  that  the  autho- 
""""'"""^  rity  of  the  few  over  the  many  is  now  firil  elVablillied. 
and  that  the  rife  of  properly  tirll  introduces  inequality 
of  ranks.  In  one  place,  wc  fhall  perhitps  find  the  com- 
munity fubjecled  during  this  period  to  the  will  of  a 
fiDglc  perfou  ;  in  another,  power  may  be  lodged  in  the 
Iiands  ot  a  number  of  cliieis  ;  and  in  a  tliird,  every  indi- 
vidual may  have  a  voice  in  creating  public  officeis,  and 
in  enacting  laws  for  the  fupport  of  public  order.  But 
as  no  code  of  laws  is  formed  during  this  period,  jul- 
lice  is  not  very  impartially  adminiltercd,  nor  are  the 
lights  of  individuals  vtry  faithfully  guarded.  Many  ac- 
tions, which  will  afterwards  be  confideied  as  heinoully 
immoral,  are  now  confidered  as  praife.wortliy  or  indit- 
ferent.  Thii  i^  the  age  of  hero-worlhip,  and  of  houfc- 
liold  and  tutelary  gods ;  for  it  is  in  this  ftage  of  fociety 
that  the  invention  of  arts,  which  gave  rife  to  tliat  wor- 
■  <hip,  contributes  molt  confpicuoudy  to  the  public  good. 
War,  too,  wliicli  we  coufidcr  as  beginning  firil  to  ra- 
vage tlie  earth  during  the  former  period,  and  which  is 
another  caufe  of  the  deification  of  dead  men,  will  ftill 
prevail  in  this  age,  and  be  carried  on  with  no  lefs  fero- 
city than  before,  though  in  a  morefyllematic  foin). 

The  prevalence  of  war,  and  the  means  by  which  f\ib- 
fillence  is  procured,  cannot  but  have  cnufiderable  influ- 
ence on  the  character  and  fentiments  of  fucieties  and  in- 
dividuals. 'I'he  hunter  and  the  wanior  ,ire  churacflers 
in  m.iny  relpefts  ditfereat  from  the  Ihepherd  and  tiie 
hafbandman.  Such,  in  point  of  government,  arts,  and 
manners,  religious  and  moral  fentiments,  were  feveral  of 
the  German  tribes  defcribed  by  Tacitus  ;  and  the  Bri- 
tons whofe  charaifler  has  been  iketched  by  the  pen  of 
Cxfar  :  fuch,  too,  were  the  Romans  in  the  early  period 
of  their  hiltory  ;  fuch  too  the  inhabitants  of  Afia  Minor 
about  the  time  of  the  fiege  ot  Troy,  as  well  as  the  Greeks 
whom  Homer  celebrates  .is  the  dellroyers  ot  the  Tro- 
jan (late  :  the  northern  tribes  alfo,  who  poured  thro' 
Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  overthrew  the  Roman 
empire,  appear  to  have  been  of  a  nearly  fimilar  charac- 
ter. It  feems  to  be  a  general  opinion  among  thofe 
who  have  direded  their  attention  to  the  hiftory  of  fo- 
ciety, that,  in  the  fcale  afcending  from  the  lowelt  con- 
dition of  human  beings  to  the  moft  civilized  and  en- 
lightened ftate  of  fociety,  the  (hepherd  ftate  is  the  next 
in  order  above  the  hunting  ;  and  that  as  mankind  im- 
prove in  knowledge  and  in  moral  fentiments,  and  as  the 
ibrells  are  gradually  depopulated  ot  their  inhabitants, 
inftcad  of  deitroying  the  iiiierior  animals,  men  become 
their  guardians  and  pro:ei5lors.  But  we  cannot  unre- 
fervedly  fubfcribe  to  this  opinion  :  we  believe,  that  in 
the  fliepherd  ftate  focieties  have  been  fometimes  found 
fuperior  to  the  moft  polillied  tiibes  of  hunters  ;  but 
upon  viewing  the  annals  of  mankind  in  early  ages,  we 
obfervethat  there  is  olten  no  inconfiderable  refeniblance 
even  between  hunters  and  ihepherds  in  point  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  rational  faculties  and  the  moral  fenl'e  ; 
and  we  are  therefore  led  to  think,  that  ihefe  two  ftates 
are  fometimes  parallel;  for  inftance,  feveral  of  the  A- 
meiican  tribes,  who  ftill  procure  their  fu bfiftence  by 
hunting,  appear  to  be  nearly  in  the  ftate  which  we  have 
defcribed  as  the  third  ftage  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety  ; 
and  the  ancient  (hepherds  of  Afia  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  more  cultivated  and  refined.  We  even  be- 
lieve that  men  have  fometin^es  turned  their  attention 
from  hunting  to  agriculture  without  paffing  through 
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any  intermediate  ftate.  Let  us  remember,  that  much  Suck-rr. 
depends  upon  local  circumit.inces,  and  fomev.hat  un-  ""'^  ~ 
dcubtedly  on  original  infpiration  and  traditionary  in- 
ftruiflion.  In  this  period  of  fociety  the  ftate  of  the 
arts  well  deferves  our  attention.  We  fhall  find,  that 
the  fliepherd s  and  the  hunters  are  in  that  refpedt  on  a 
pretty  equal  footing.  Whetlier  we  examine  the  records 
of  ancient  hiftory,  or  view  the  iflands  fca-ttered  through 
the  South  Sea,  or  range  the  wilds  cf  America,  or  tur- 
vey  the  fnowy  waftes  of  Lapland  and  the  frozen  coall 
of  Greenland — ftill  we  find  the  ufeful  art-  in  this  pe- 
riod, though  known  and  cultivated,  in  a  very  rude  ftate  ; 
and  the  fine  arts,  or  fuch  us  are  cultivated  merely  t9 
pleafe  the  fancy  or  to  gratify  caprice,  difplaying  an  odd 
and  tantaftic,  not  a  true  or  natural,  tafte  ;  yet  tliis  i* 
the  period  in  which  eloquence  Ihines  witli  the  trueft 
luftre  :  all  is  metaphor  or  glowing  fentiment.  Lan- 
guages are  not  yet  copious  ;  and  therefore  fpeech  is 
figurative,  ci.preffive,  and  forcible.  The  tones  and  gef- 
tures  of  nature,  not  being  yet  laid  afide,  as  they  gene- 
rally are,  from  regard  to  decorum,  in  more  polidicj 
age?,  give  a  degree  of  force  and  esipreffion  to  the  h:i- 
rangues  !>t  the  ruftic  or  favage  orator,  which  the  molt 
laborious  ftudy  of  die  rules  of  rhetoric  and  elocution 
could  not  enable  even  a  more  polifhed  orator  to  dif- 
play. 

But  let  us  advance  a  little  farther,  and  contemplate 
our  fpecies  in  anew  light,  where  they  will  appear  with 
greater  dignity  and  amiublenefs  of  charafler.  Let  us 
view  them  as  hutbandnien,  artizans,  and  legiflators. 
Whatever  circumftances  might  turn  the  attention  of 
any  people  from  hunting  to  agriculture,  or  caufe  the 
herdfman  to  yoke  his  oxen  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
grounil,  certain  it  is  that  this  chanee  in  the  occupation 
would  produce  an  happy  change  on  the  character  and 
circumftances  of  men  ;  it  would  oblige  them  to  exert 
a  more  regulir  and  perfevering  indultry.  The  hunter 
is  like  one  of  thofe  birds  that  are  defcribed  as  palling 
the  winter  in  a  torpid  Itate.  Tlie  iTiepherd's  life  is  ex- 
tremely indolent.  Neither  of  thefe  is  very  favourable 
to  refinement.  But  ditlcrent  is  the  condition  of  the 
hu(b  ndman.  His  Libouis  fucceed  each  other  in  regu- 
lar rotation  through  tlie  year.  Each  feafon  with  him 
has  its  proper  employments  ;  he  llierefore  niuft  exert 
adlive  perfevering  induftry  ;  and  in  this  ftate  we  often 
find  the  virtues  of  rude  and  polilheti  ages  united.  '1  his 
is  the  period  where  barbarifm  ends  and  civilization 
begins.  Nations  have  ex'iled  for  ages  in  the  hunt- 
ing or  the  (hepherd  ftate,  fixed  as  by  a  kind  of  ftagn.-i- 
tion,  without  advancing  farther.  But  fcarce  any  in- 
ftances  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  of  thofe  who 
once  reached  the  Hate  of  hufbar.dmen,  remaining  long 
in  that  condition  without  riling  to  a  more  civilized  and 
polilhcd  ftate.  Where  a  people  turn  the  r  attention  in 
any  confiderable  degree  to  the  objofts  of  agriculture,  a 
diftindlon  of  occupations  naturally  arifes  among  them. 
The  huftjandman  is  fo  clofely  employed  thro'  the  feve- 
ral feafons  of  the  year  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  that 
he  has  no  longer  Icifure  to  exercife  all  the  rude  arts 
known  among  his  countrymen.  He  has  net  time  to 
falhion  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry,  to  prepare  his 
clothes,  to  build  his  houfe,  to  manufacture  houfehold 
utenilb,  or  to  tend  thofe  tame  animals  which  he  con- 
tinues to  rear.  Thofe  dilTerent  departments  tlierefore 
now  begin  to  employ  different  perfons ;  each  of  whom 
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dedicates  hU  \*l:ole  time  and  attention  to  his  own  oc- 
'  ciipaiion.  Tlie  manuJ".)iaure  of  cloth  is  for  a  conlldcr- 
able  time  maa^ged  Ciclufively  by  the  women ;  butfmiths 
and  joiners  arife  from  among  ilic  men,  Metals  bct»in 
now  to  be  confidered  as  valuable  materials.  The  inter- 
courfc  of  mankind  is  now  placed  on  a  n;w  footing.  Be- 
fore, every  individii.il  pradlifed  all  the  arts  thit  were 
known,  as  far  as  was  iicceirary  for  fupplyini;  himftlf 
with  the  conveniences  of  lifo.  Now  he  confines  liim- 
felftooneor  to  a  few  of  tlicn. ;  and,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  nccctrary  fupply  of  tin.  prodtiflions  of  thofe  arts 
which  li'-'  docs  not  culiivaio  himielf,  he  gives  in  ex- 
change a  part  of  the  productions  ot  his  own  labours. 
Here-  wc  have  the  origin  of  commerce. 

After  continuing;  perhaps  for  fume  time  in  this  ftafe, 
as  arts  and  dillindions  multiply  in  fociety,  the  ex- 
change of  one  commodity  for  another  is  found  troii- 
blcfc.nie  and  inconvenient.  It  is  invjenlouily  contri- 
ved to  adopt  a  medium  of  commerce,  which  being  elli- 
matcd  not  by  its  intrinfic  value,  but  by  a  certain  nomi- 
nal value  which  it  receives  from  the  agreement  of  the 
focieiy  amonj;  whom  it  is  ufed,  fci  ves  to  render  the  ex- 
change of  property,  wiiich  is  fo  ncccffury  tor  the  piir- 
jiofes  of  focial  lite,  eafy  and  expeditious.  Wherever  me- 
tals have  been  kn'iwn,  they  appear  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed as  the  medium  of  commerce  a'nofl  as  foon  asfucha 
medium  began  to  be  ufed  :  and  this  is  one  important 
purpofe  for  which  they  fcrve  ;  but  they  have  Itiil  more 
important ufes.  Almoft  all  the  ncceiT.iry  arts  depend 
on  them.  Where  the  metals  are  known,  agriculture 
praifiifcd,  and  the  ncccflary  arts  diftributed  among  diffe 
rent  orders  ot  artifans ^-civilization  and  r.-finenient,  if 
not  obftrncled  by  fome  accidental  circumliances,  ad- 
vance with  a  rapid  progrcfs.  With  rcgaid  to  tlie  firll 
applying  of  the  precic.us  metals  as  the  medium  ot  com- 
merce, we  may  obfervc,  th.it  this  was  probably  not  ac- 
complilhed  by  means  of  a  formal  contri^.  They  might 
be  (iift  ufed  as  ornaments;  and  the  love  of  orna- 
ment, which  pievaiK  among  rude  as  much  as  among 
civilized  ni'.ions,  would  render  every  one  willing  to  re- 
ceiv  them  in  exchange  for  fuch  articles  as  he  could 
fpare  Such  might  be  the  chang»  produced  on  fociety 
with  regard  to  ihe  necclfary  arts  by  the  origin  of  agri- 
cuhiire.  As  fo^n  as  ornament  and  amnlemcnt  are 
thought  of  the  fine  arts  begin  to  be  cultivated.  In 
their  origin  thercfiire  they  are  not  long  pollcrior  to  the 
necelfary  and  ufclul  arts.  They  appe.tr  long  before  men 
reach  the  comfoiial>lc  and  rcfpertable  ondiiion  of  huf- 
bindmen  ;  but  f>  rude  is  their  character  at  their  firfl 
oii.;in,  ihit  f'Ur  D'tl.ttinii  would  probably  view  their 
produiflii  ns  of  that  period  with  unlpeakablc  contempt 
and  d  fgull  But  in  the  period  uf  focie'.y  which  we 
now  confiJer,  iKey  h.ivc  .ifinred  to  an  higher  charaiScr  ; 
yet  p>etry  is  n^w  perhaps  lets  generally  cultivated  than 
during  the  lhcphe:d  llate.  Agriculture,  confidered  by 
iilclf,  is  not  dire4lly  favourable  either  to  refinement  of 
manners  or  to  the  fine  arts.  The  converfation  of  (hep- 
lierds  h  generally  fuppofed  tot>;  far  more  elegant  than 
that  of  hcftiandmen  ;  hot  though  the  dlreft  and  imme- 
dhitc  effcAs  of  ti;isconilKion  of  life  be  not  favourable 
to  the  hue  ar^s,  yet  direflly  it  !i  is  a  ikrcng  tendency 
to  promote  their  improvement.  Its  immediate  inllu- 
cuce  13  extremely  favourable  to  the  necelfary  and  ufc- 
lul arts  J  and  thefe  are  no  lefs  favourable  to  the  fine 
arts. 
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One  of  the  nobleft  changes  which  the  ir.troduflion  of  ."Socictf. 
the  arts  by  agriculture  produces  on  the  form  and  cir-  '"""''^^ 
cumltancci  of  fociety,  is  the  intioduflion  of  regular  go- 
vernment  and  lawf.  In  tracing  the  hiftory  of  ancient 
naiions,  we  fcarce  ever  lind  laws  introduced  at  an  ear- 
lier  period.  Minos,  Solon,  and  I.yciirgus,  do  not  ap- 
peir  to  have  formed  codes  of  vrifdom  and  juftice  for  re- 
gulating the  manners  of  their  countr»n'en,' till  jft;r  the 
Cretans,  the  Athenians,  and  even  the  Laced'.-monian', 
had  made  fome  progrefs  in  agriculture  and  ihc  ufeful 
arts. 

Religion,  under  all  its  various  forms,  has  in  every 
ftage  ot  fociety  a  mighty  inlluence  on  the  feniiments 
and  conduift  ot  men  (lee  Rllicios)  ;  and  the  arts  cul. 
tivdted  in  fociety  have  on  tlie  ithcr  hand  fome  inllu- 
encc  on  the  I'yilcm  of  religi  lus  belief.  One  happy  ef- 
feft  which  will  rcfult  trom  tlie  invention  of  arts,  thougli 
pcih.<p>  not  immediately,  will  be,  to  render  the  charac- 
ter ot  tlic  deities  more  benevolent  and  amiable,  and  the 
rit;s  of  their  worlhip  more  nr.ild  and  humane. 

The  female  (i:x  in  this  period  generally  find  the  yoke 
of  their  llavcry  fumcwhat  liglitened.  Men  now  become 
caller  in  tlieir  circum!'>ances  ;  the  focial  affeflions  alfumc 
lliongcr  influence  over  tlic  n.ind  ;  plenty,  and  fccurity, 
and  cafe,  at  one;  communicite  both  delicacy  and  keen- 
nefsto  the  ienfual  defircs.  All  thcfecircuisllances  con- 
cur to  make  men  relax  in  fome  degree  ihat  tyrannic 
tway  by  which  they  before  deprelTed  the  fofter  fcx. 
The  (oundati.n  of  th.it  empire,  where  beauty  triumphs 
over  both  v. il.Jom  and  llrcngth,  now  begins  to  be  laid. 
Such  are  the  etfeils  which  hillory  warrants  us  to  attri- 
bute t.>  agriculture  and  the  arts;  and  luch  the  outlines 
ol  the  charaifter  of  that  which  wc  reckon  the  fourth 
ftagein  the  ptogrtfs  cf  (ociety  from  rude.ufs  to  rctine- 
nient. 

Let  us  advance  one  ftcp  farther.     We  have  not  yet  cr.h^n 
furveycd  mankind  in  their  moft  p.  liflicd  and  cultivated  ;„'  ,"hj  .*^ 
tlatc.     Society  is  rude  at  the  period  when  the  arts  firll  prtft  of 
begin   to   Ihow    themftlves,  in  comparifon  ot  that  ftate  fociety;  in 
to  which  it   is  railed  by  tlie  indurtriou<:  collivalion   of  *'^''^'> ''■ 
them.     The  neiglibouring  commonwe.nltlis  of  Athens  ''■■■"'^'■'^ 
and  Lacedemon  alT^^rd  us  a  happy  opportunity  ofccm   fcicnci-s 
pacing  this  with  the  former  llagc  in  the  pr'^grel'>  of  fo-  arc  muth 
ciely.     The  chief  efFctl  produced  by  tae  inftitutions  of  cultivated, 
Lycurgus  feems  to  have  been,  to  fi.\  the  m.iiiHer!  of  his  »'«'  «- 
countrymen  for  a  confidcrable  period  in  that  llate  to  ''K'"" 
whicli  they  he  had  attained  in  his  day?.     Spaitan  virtue  n'u""^* 
has  been  admired  and  exioUtd  in  the  language  of  en- tnjj;,g;nR 
thudafm  ;  but   in  the  lame    manner    lus  the  charailer  afpcA, 
and  the  condition  of  the  f.ivage  inhabitants  of  the  wilds 
of  America,  been  prelcired  by  fome  phiJoAphers,  to  the 
virtues  and  tlic  enjoyments  o(  loci.il  life  in  the  moft  po- 
lifhed  and  enlightened  llate.     llie  SpartuDs  in  the  days 
of  Lycurgus  had  be;;un  to  cultivate   ilie  grout. d,  and 
were    not    unac<)a-iinted  witli  the  ufeul   aris.     They 
mud  f  >on  have  advanced  larllirrh  id  no?  Lycurgus  ari- 
fen,  and  by  effeifling  the  eiiabl.lhmen.  if  i  code  of  laws, 
the    tendency  ot  which  appears  to  have  been  in  many 
particulars  direflly   oppofite  to  the  defigi.s  of  nature» 
retarded  their  procrels    towards  compl-te  civili/a'icn 
and  rclinemcnt.     The  hiftory  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
therefore,    while  the    laws  of  Lvcutyrns  i»itln:ieJ   ia 
force,  exhibits  the  manners  and  ih  ii8<^tcr  ot  a  peopl^in 
that  which  wc  have  denoinin.iied  the  fourth  iiageinthe 
progrcfs  of  fociity.     But  if  we  turn  cur  eyes  to  their 
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s<>c;.-ty.  r.ei^hbo'jrs  the  Athenians,  we  behold  in  their  hillory  for  public  amufements.  The  female  fex  acquire  new 
*"''~'^^~'  the"  natural  progrefs  of  opinions,  aits,  and  manners,  influence,  and  contribute  much  to  refine  and  polilh  the 
The  iifeful  arts  are  firit  cultivated  with  fucli  llcady  in-  manners  of  tlieir  lords.  Religion  nowallumei  a  milder 
diillry,  as  to  raife  the  community  to  opulence,  and  to  and  more  pkafing  form;  fjilendid  lites,  magnificent 
fjrniln  them  with  articles  for  commerce  with  f  reign  temples,  pompous  facrifices,  and  gay  fcftivals,  give  even 
narions.  The  ul'cAil  arts  cannot  be  raifcd  to  this  height  fnperllition  an  influence  favourable  to  the  happinefs  of 
of  improvement  wiihout  leading  man  to  the  purfuit  of  mankind.  'I'he  gloomy  notions  and  barbarous  rites  of 
fcience.  Commerce  wiih  foreign  nations,  ikill  in  the  former  periods  fall  into  dihifc.  Tiie  fyllem  of  rheology 
nfcful  art;,  and  a  tafle  for  fcience,  mutually  aid  each  produced  in  former  ages  Hill  remains  ;  but  only  the  mild 
other,  and  confpirc  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  and  amiable  qualities  ol  the  deities  are  celebrated  ;  and 
fine  arts.  Hence  magnificent  bi.ildiugs,  noble  llatues,  none  but  the  gay,  humane,  and  laughing  divinities,  are 
paintings  exprellive  of  life,  aiftion,  and  pallion  ;  and  worlliipped.  Philofoph.y  alio  teaches  men  to  difcard 
poems  in  which  imagination  adds  new  grace  and  fubli-  fuch  parts  of  their  religion  as  are  unfriendly  to  good 
mity  to  nature,  and  gives  the  appearances  of  focial  life  morals,  and  have  any  tendency  to  call  forth  or  cheriln 
more  irrefiftible  power  over  the  atfeiftions  of  the  heart,  unfocial  fentiments  in  the  heart.  War  (for  in  this  pe- 
Hence  are  moral  diftiniflions  more  carefully  ftudied,  and  riod  of  fociety  enough  ol  caufes  will  arife  to  arm  ore 
the  rights  of  every  individual  and  every  order  in  fociety  nation  againft  another) — war, however,no  longer  retail. s 
better  underllood  and  more  accurately  defined.  Moral  its  former  ferocity  ;  nations  no  longer  llrive  to  extirpate 
fcience  is  generally  the  firll  fcientific  purfuit  which  one  another  ;  to  procure  redrefs  for  real  or  imaginary 
ilronglv  uUraifts  the  attention  of  men.  Lawgivers  ap-  injuries  ;  to  humble,  not  to  deftroy,  is  now  its  olijecr. 
pear  before  geometricians  and  aftronomers.  Some  par-  Prifoners  are  no  longer  murdered  in  cold  blood,  fub- 
ticular  circumllances  may  caufe  thefe  fclences  to  be  cul-  jeJled  to  horrid  and  excruci.iting  tortures,  or  condemu- 
tivated  -at  a  very  early  period.  In  Egypt  the  overflow-  ed  to  hopslefs  flavery.  They  are  ranlbmed  orexch  in- 
ing  of  the  Nile  caufed  geometry  to  be  early  cultivated,  ged  ;  they  return  to  their  country,  and  again  fight  un- 
Caufes  no  lefs  favourable  to  the  fludy  of  aflronoicy,  der  its  banners.  In  this  period  the  arts  of  government 
concurred  to  recommend  that  fcience  to  tlie  attention  of  are  likewife  better  underllood,  and  prai^Hfed  fo  as  to 
the  Chaldeans  long  before  they  had  attained  the  height  contribute  mod  to  the  intereits  of  fociety.  Whether 
of  refinement.  But,  in  general,  we  find,  that  the  laws  monarchy,  or  democracy,  or  ariftocracy,  be  the  efta- 
of  morality  are  underftooJ,  and  the  principles  of  morals  blilhed  foim,  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  focie- 
inquircd  into,  bei'ore  men  make  any  confiderable  progrefs  ty  are  in  general  refpccled.  The  interells  of  fociety 
in  phyfical  fcience,  or  even  profecute  it  with  any  degree  are  fo  well  underltood,  that  the  few,  in  order  to  prc- 
of  keennefs.  Accordingly,  when  we  view  the  llatc  of  ferve  their  influence  over  the  many,  find  it  necelfary  to 
literature  in  this  period  (for  it  is  now  become  an  objeft  aifl  rather  as  the  faithtul  fervants  than  the  imperious 
offo  much  importance  as  to  force  itfelf  on  our  atten-  lords  of  the  public.  Though  the  liberties  of  a  nation 
tion),  we  perceive  that  poetry,  hiftory,  and  morals,  are  in  this  (late  be  not  accurately  defined  by  law,  nor  their 
the  branches  chiefly  cultivated.  Arts  are  generally  property  guaranteed  to  them  by  any  legal  inftitutions, 
cafual  inventions,  and  long  praiflifed  before  rules  and  yet  their  governors  dare  not  violate  their  liberties,  nrr 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded  aliume  the  form  deprive  them  wantonly  of  their  properties.  This  is  tru- 
of  fcience.  But  morality,  if  confidered  as  an  art,  is  ly  the  golden  age  of  fociety  ;  every  trace  of  barbarifm 
that  art  which  men  have  foonell  and  molt  conftantly  oc-  is  entirely  effaced  ;  and  vicious  luxury  has  not  yet  be- 
cafion  to  praftife.  Befides,  we  are  fo  conllituted  by  gun  to  fap  the  virtue  and  the  liappinefs  cf  the  commu- 
the  wifdom  of  nature,  that  human  actions,  and  the  events  nity.  Men  live  not  in  liftlefs  indolence  ;  but  the  indullry 
which  bef  il  human  beings,  have  more  powerful  inilu-  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to 


ence  than  any  other  objed  to  engage  and  fix  our  at- 
tention. Hsnce  we  are  enal^led  to  explain  why  mora- 
lity, and  thofe  branches  of  literature  more  immediately 
conneiled  with  it,  are  almoll  always  cultivated  in  prefe- 


overpower  their  llrength  or  e.xhauft  their  fpirits.  The 
focial  affciftions  have  now  the  flroiigeft  influence  on 
men's  lentiments  and  conduft. 

But  human  affairs  are  fcarce  ever  ftationaiy.     The 


rence  to  phylical  fcience.     Though  poetry,  hillory,  and  circumllances  of  mankind  are  almott  always  changing, 

morals,  be  puifued  with  no  fmall  eagernefs  and  fuccefs  either  growing  better  or  worfe.  Their  maimers  are  ever 

in    that  period  of  fociety  which  we  now   confider,  we  in  the  lame  fiuiSuating  (late.     They  either  advance  to- 

need   not     therefore    be    greatly  furprifed  that    nalu-  wards  perfeflion  or  degenerate,     ticarce  have  tliey  at- 

ral  philofophy  is  neither  very  generally  nor  very  fuccefs-  tained  that  happy  period  in  which  wehave  jult  conlem- 

fully  cultivated.     Were  we  to  coniider  each  particular  plated  them,  when  they  begin  to  decline  till  they  per- 

in  that  happy  change  which  is  now  produced  on  the  haps  fill  hack  into  a  (late  nearly  as  low  as  that  from 

circumllances  of  mankind,  we  fhould  be  led  into  a  too  which  we  fuppole  them  to  have  emerged.     Inllances 

minute  and  ptih'.ps  unimportant   detail.     This  is  the  of  this  unhappy  degeneracy  occur  more   than  once  in 

period  when  human  virtue  and  human  ah  lities  Ihinewitii  the  hillory  ot  mankind;  and  we   may  finilh  this  liiort 

moll  fplendour.   Rwdeneis,  ferocity,  and  barbarifm,  aie  iTvCtch  of  the  hillory  of  lociety  by  mentioning  in  vhat 

now  baniflied.     Luxury  has  made  her  appearance  ;  but  manner  this  degeneracy  takes  place.     Perhaps,  ilricily 

as  vet  Ihe  is  the  fucndand  the  bentfae'lrefs    of  fociety.  fpeaking,  every  thing  but  the  fimple  necelfaries   of  lite 

Commerce  has  ftimulated   and  rewarded  indullry,   but  may  be  denominated  luxury:   fi^r  a  long  time,  how- 

Jias  not  yet  contraded   the  heart  and  debafed  the  cha-  ever,  the  welfare  of  fociety    is  bed   promoted,  while  its 

racier.     Wealth   is  not  yet  become   the    fole  objedf    of  members  afpire  after  fomething  more  than  the  mere  nc- 

purfuir.     The  charms  of  ioci.il  intercourfe  are   known  ceftarics  cf  hfe.     As  long  as   thele  fuperfluities  are  to 

aod  rehllied  ;  but  domeftic  duties  are  not  yet  defertcd  be  obtained  only  by  aflivc  and  honelt  eserticu  ;  as  long 

as 
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tocittf.  ii  ihcy  only  engage  the  leifure  hours  without  beco-  the  progrcA  ofaits  and  manners.  But  our  proper  bu-  Societies. 
''"'""'"'  ming  the  chief  f)bjei>i  of  purfuit — the  employment  fincfs  here  was  merely  to  raaiL  the  grad.itionj  between  ^•'~^''"'~' 
which  they  give  to  llie  faculties  ii  favourable  both  to    barbaril'm  and  refinemcat  :  and  as  the  pait.tcr  who  is  to 


the  viriu;  auJ  the  happinefs  of  the  human  race. 


exhibit  a  feries  of  portraits    reprcfcnting    the  human 


i'h:  period  arrives,  however,  when  luxury  is  no  long,    form  in  infancy,  puerility,  youih,  and  manhood    will 
er  fcrviceable  to  the  interclls  of  nations;  when  ih:  is    n>t  tliink  of  delineating  all  that   variety  of  figure*  and 


lio  longer  a  graceful,  elegant,  aiftive  lorm,  but  a  Ian 
giiid,  overgrown,  and  bloated  carcafe.  It  is  the  love 
of  luxury,  which  contributed  fo  much  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  focicty,  that  now  brings  on  its  decline.  Arts 
ure  cultivated  and  improved,  and  commerce  extended, 
till  enormous  opulence  be  acquired  :  the  elTcilt  ol  opu- 
lence is  to  awake  the  fancy,  to  conceive   ideas  of  new 

and  capricious  waiUi,  and  to  iuHame  the  bread  with  comprehend  under  one  coiifiltent  view,  all  the  particu- 
Ticw  delirc!..  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  that  feliilh-  lars  whicl)  may  be  gatlicrcd  from  llie  remains  of  anti. 
iiel's  which,  operating  in  tonjun^ion  with  caprice  and  quity,  from  ilicrela'.iono  of  later  travellers,  and  tlie  ge- 
ihc  violence  of  unbridled  pailions,  contributes  fo  much  neral  recoids  oi  hiilory  concerning  the  prugrcrtivc  cha- 
to  llie  corruption  of  virtuous  manners-.     Seltillincfsi  ca-    raeler  of  mankind  in  various  regions,  and  under  the  in- 


l.ices  which  each  of  thofc  periods  of  hie  aftords,  and 
will  find  himfcif  unable  to  rcprefcnt  in  any  fingle 
figure  all  diverfities  of  form  and  features;  fo  wc  have 
not  once  thought  of  dcfcribir.g  particularly  under  this 
a!  tide,  all  the  various  nation;il  charaders  reducible  to 
any  one  ot  thofc  divitions  under  wliich  we  have  viewed 
the  progicfi  of  focicty,  nor  have  found  it  poiTible  to 


price,  indolence,  effeminacy,  all  join  toloofcn  the  bonds 
ofl'otiety,  to  bring  on  the  degeneracy  both  of  the  ufe- 
ful  and  tlic  fine  arts,  to  banilh  .-it  once  the  mild  and  the 
audere  virtues,  to  dellroy  civil  order  and  fubordinatiun, 
and  to  introduce  in  their  room  anarchy  or  defpotiim. 

Scarce  could  we  have  found  an  example  of  the  beau- 
tiful loriii  of  fociety  which  we  laft  attempted  to  delcnbe. 
Never,  at  leall,  has  any  nation  continued  long  to  enjoy 
fuch  happy  circumdancei,  or  to  dil'play  fo  amiable  and 
rci'pedrtblca  charaLlcr.  But  when  we  fpeak  of  the  de- 
clining llatc  of  focicty,  we  have  no  dilficulty  in  finding 
inllaiitts  to  which  we  may  refer.  Hidory  tills  of  the 
Alfyrians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Perii ms  all  of  them 
once  Ilourilhing  nations,  but  biought  low  by  luxury 
and  an  unh.ippy  corruption  of  manners.  The  Greeks, 
the  Roman-:,  and  the  Arabians,  owed  their  fall  to  t  c 
famecaufji;  and  we  know  not  if  a  fimitar  fate  docs 
not  now  threaten  many  of  thofe  nations  who  have  long 
made  a  diftin^jrilhcd  figure  in  the  fyllem  of  Europe. 


fluence  ol  various  accidents  and  circumll  ince«.  This 
indeed  would  have  even  been  improper,  as  all  that  in- 
formation appears  under  other  articles  in  tliis  Work. 

SOCIETIES,  alfociations  voluntarily  formed  by  :i 
number  of  individuals  for  promoting  knowledge,  indullry, 
or  virtue.  They  may  therefore  be  divided  into  ihice  clal- 
f;s  ;focieiies  for  promoting  fcieiice  and  literature,  focie- 
tics  for  encouiaginij  and  promoting  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, :in  J  fojieties  for  dilluiing  religion  and  morality  and 
relieving  diUrefs.  Societies  belonging  to  the  firll  clafs  ex- 
tend their  attention  to  all  tile  fciences  and  literature  in 
general,  cr  devote  it  to  one  particular  ftiencc.  The 
fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  tliofe  which  are  in- 
IliiMtcd  i«r  improving  arts  and  nunufaiflmcs.  Thofe 
of  the  third  clals  are  eifabliilied,  either  wiilia  view  to 
prevent  crimes,  as  the  riiilaiuhropic  Society  ;  for  thi 
difpulion  of  the  Chriilian  religion  among  unenlightened 
nations,  as  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel 
in  Foreign  Parts  ;  or  for  introducing  arts  and    civili/.a. 


The    Portugucfi,    the  Venetians,    and  the  Spaniards,    tion,  along  with  a  knciWledgc   of  ike  Chriliian  religion, 
have  already  t.iUen  ;  and  what  is  the  picfent  Hate  of  our    as  the  Sierra  Leona  company, 
neighbours  the  French  ?  Tiiey  have  long  been  a  people 


dellitute  of  re'.igio.i,  corrupted  in  morals,  undeady  in 
conduifl,  and  ll  ives  to  picafurc  and  public  amufemcnts. 
.\mong  them  luxury  had  a; rived  at  its  highed  pitch  ; 
and  the  cnnfequence  has  been,  that  after  caprieioudy 
tlijkir.g  off  the  yoke  of  depotifm,  they  have  eliablillicd, 
or  rather  iet  up  (for  cftHblllLed  it  cannot  be),a  motcly 
kind  of  government,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years,  has  exhibited  i'cenes  cf  tyranny  and  oppredion,  to 
wliich  we  doubt  if  the  annals  of  the  world  can  furniOi 
any  parallel.  Yet  this  is  the  people  whofe  manners  the 
( ther  natioas  of  Europe  weie  ambitions  to  iniit.itc. 
May  thofc  nations  take  w.iining  in  time,  and  avoid  the 
rocks  upon  which  :hey  have  fplit. 

Thus  have  we  viewed  tlic  fevcral  dages  in  which  fo- 
ciety  appears  in  its  prugrcfs  from  rudincfs  to  refine- 
ment and  decay,  'llie  irtehigeut  reader  will  perceive, 
that  the  variou  tnd  aiiomaloii-.  phenomena  which  occur 
in  the  natural  hidoiy  of  foeiety,  cannot  eafily  be  foU 
ved  ;  becaufe  the  nccellary  inloimation  cannot  l>c  ob- 
tained. Oihcrs  have  been  well  accounted  for  by  the 
refciirchcs  of  curions  phih>fophicai  inquirers.  Local 
circumdances,  the  influence  ef  cliniate,  the  intercoutlc 
cf  nations  in  different  dales  rl  civ  iliv.ition,  have  been 
tukca  notkc  of,  as  caui'cs  fcrving  to  accelerate  er  retard 


The  honour  of  planning  and  indituting  focieiies 
for  thofe  valuable  purpoi'es  is  due  to  modern  times. 
A  literary  aifociation  is  laid  to  have  been  formed  in  ths 
reign  of  Charlemagne  (fee  Academy);  hut  the  plan 
feems  to  have  been  rude  and  det'ciftive.  Several  oihcrs 
were  inllituied  in  Ita'y  in  the  1 6th  century  ;  but  from 
the  accounts  which  we  have  fecn  of  them,  they  feemto 
have  been  far  inferior  to  thofe  which  are  mod  fiourtihing 
at  pefent.  The  mod  enlar,i;ed  idea  of  literary  focieti»s 
feems  to  have  orginated  wiih  the  great  Lot d  Bacon,  the 
father  tf  modern  philolophy,  who  rt-cnmnicnded  to  the 
reigning  prince  to  iiUUtnle  fccitt  es  of  learned  men,  who 
ihould  give  to  tlie  world  from  time  to  time  a  regular 
account  of  their  rcfearches  and  difcovents.  It  wns  the 
idea  ol  this  great  philol'oplier,  that  the  ieari.ed  world 
fhould  be  united,  as  it  were,  into  one  immei.fe  republic  ; 
which,  though  confiding  of  mai.y  detached  dates,  fticuid 
hold  a  drici  union  and  prcferve  a  mutual  intelligence 
with  each  other,  in  every  thing  tliat  regards  the  com- 
mon intored.  The  want  rf  this  u.iion  and  intcllgcncj 
he  laments  as  one  of  the  chief  obdaclcs  to  iIk-  advance- 
ment of  fcience  ;  and,  jultly  corfideri;  g  tlie  indiluiion 
of  public  focieties,  in  the  different  countries  of  E-jropr, 
under  the  aufpices  of  the  foveitign,  to  be  the  Left  re- 
medy f 'r  that  del'edl,  he  has  given,  in  Iiis  fanciful  work, 
the  Kcw  Atalaatis,  the  deliacaiion  ot  a  pbilufophical 
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fociety  on  the  mod  extended  plan,  for  tlie  inprovement  cieties,  that  their  beneficial  effefls  are  already  cosfpicu- 
of  all  arts  and  fciences  ;  a  work  which,  though  written    ous. 

in  th;  language,  and  tinaured  witli  the  colouring  of  We  will  now  give  fome  account  of  the  moft  eminent 
romance,  is  fuU  of  the  nobleft  philolbpliic  views.  The  focieties  ;  arranging  them  under  the  three  chilfes  into 
plan  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  met  with  little  attention  which  we  have  divided  them  :  I.  R.lig:oui  ar.d Humane 
from  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  wasdellined  tn  produce  Sucittia.  II.  Societies  fcr  Premiti^j^Science  ami  l.itcra'iire, 
its  efFeft  in  a  period  not  very  dlftant.  The  fcheme  of  a  III.  Societies  for  Eitcourjpri'  ylrls,  Mtitiu/aihr.-s,  ^c. 
philofophical  eoUegcby  Cowley  is  acknowledged  to  have 

had  a  powerful  i;i!kieiice  in  pr.jcuring  ihe  ellabliilinieiit  I.  Religious  andHom.ine  Societies. 

of  the   Royal    Soc  ety    cf   London    by    charter    from  t.      Society  for  tie   Propagation  0/ the  Goff  el  in  Foreign 

Charles  II.  J  ;  and  Cowley's  plan  is  nianifclUy  copied  Parts  was  inltituted  by  King  William  III.  in  1701, 
inalmoU  all  its  psrt?  from  that  in  the  New  Atlantis,  in  order  to  fecure  a  maintenance  t..  r  an  orthodox  cler- 
The  inllitution  of  the  Royal  Society  of  I>ondon  was  gy,  and  to  make  other  provifions  for  propagating  the 
foon  followed  by  tlie  ellablillimer.t  of  the  Royal  Aca-  Gofpel  in  the  plantations,  colonies,  and  fiftories  beyond 
demy  of  .Scienv;es  at  Paris  ;  and  thefe  two  have  ferved  the  feas.  To  that  end  he  incorporated  the  arclibilhops , 
as  models  to  the  philolbphical  academies  of  highell  re-  feveral  of  the  bifliops,  and  others  of  the  nobility,  gentiy, 
putation    in   fiie  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  and  clergy,  to  the  number  of  90,  into  one  body,  which. 

The  experience  of  ages  has  lliown,  that  improvements    by  the  name  of  TL-  Society  for  tie  Propagation  of  the 
of  a  public  nature  are'  bell  carried  on  by  focieties  of  li-     GcfpAin  Foreign  Parts,  was  to  plead  and  be  impleaded  ; 
beral  and  ingenious  men,  uniting  their  labours  without    to  have  perpetual  fuccelliin,  with  privilege  to  purchafe 
regard  to  nation,  feet,  or   party,"in   one  grand  purfuit    L.    20CO   a-year   Inheritance,  and  ellates  for  lives  or 
alike  interclling  to  all,  whereby  mutual  prejudices  ;ire    years,   with  other  goods  a:-d  chattels  to  any  value.   By 
■worn  off,  and  a  humane  philofo'phical  fpirit  is  cherifhed.    its  charter  the  fociety    is  aulhorifed  to  ufe  a  common 
Men   united   together,  and  frequently  meeting  for  the    fc.il  ;  and  to  meet  annually  on  the  third  Friday  in   Fe- 
purpofeof  advancing  the  fciences,  the  arts,  agriculture,    bruary  for  the  purpofe  of  choofing  a  prelident,  vice 
manufaauves,  and  commerce,  may  oftentimes  fuggeft    prefident,  and  oflicers  of  the  year  enfuing  ;  and  on  the 
fuch  hints  to  one  another  as  may  be  improved  to  im-    third  Friday  in  every  month,  or  oftener  if  there  ihould 
portantends:  and  fuch  focielies,  by  being  the  repofito-    be  occarion,  to  tranfaabufinefs,  and   to  depute  perfons 
ries  of  the  obfei  vations  and  difcoveries  'of  the  learned    to  take  fubfcriptioiis,  and  collei^  money  contributed  tor 
and  irTenifiUs,  m.iy  from  time  to  time  furnifh  the  world    the  purpoles  aforefaid  ;  and  of  all  moneys  received  and 
with  uTeful  publications  which  might  otherwife  be  loft  :    laid  out,  it  is  obliged  to  give  account  yearly   to  the 
for  men  of  ingenuity  and  modefty  may  not  chooi'e  to    lord-chancellor  or  keeper,  the  lord  chief-juftice  of  the 
ritk   their   reputation,  by  fending   abroad  upatrunized    King's-be'ich,    the    lord-thief  jurtice    of  the  common- 
what  a  learned  fociety  might  judge  richly   worthy  the    pleas,  or  to   any  two  of  thefe  magiftrates.     Of  this  fo- 
publiceve;  or  perhaps  theVr  circumllances  being  (trait-    ciety  there  is  a  ftanding  committee  at  St  Paul's  chap- 
ened,  tliey  may  net  be  able  to   defray  the  expence  of    terhoufe,  to  prepare  matters  for  the  monthly , meeting, 
publication.     Societies  inftituted  for  promoting  know-    which  is  held  at  St  Martin's  library, 
ledge  may  alfo  be  of  /iminent  fervice,  by  exciting  a  fpirit         Before  the  incorporation  cf  the   fociety  for  the  pro- 
of emulation,  and  by  enkindling  thofe  I'parks  of  genius    pagatlon  of  the  Gcfpel  in  foreign  parts,  there  had  been 
which   otherv.'ife  might  for  ever  have  been  concealed  ;    formed,  for  the  promoting  of  Chriilian  knowledge  both 
and  if,  when  poifelfed  of  funds  fufficient   for  the  pur-    at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  a  voluntary  allbciation  cf 
pofe,  they   reward  the  exertions  of  the  induftrious  and    perlbns  of  rank  and  refpeaability,  who  in  March  i6y9 
enterprlfing  with  pecuniary  premiums  or  honorary  me-    began  to  hold  Hated  meetings  in  London  for  that  pur- 
dals,  n.-any'lniporlant  experiment?  and  ufeful  difcoveries    pofe,  regulating  themfelves  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
will  be  made,  from  which  the  public  may  reap  the  high-    the  canons  of  the  church  ;  and  when  the  new  fociety 
eft  advantages.  -  was  toimed,  they  had  already  tranfmitted  to  Ameiica 

En.inent  ir.ilances  cf  the  beneficial  elTefls  of  fuch  in-    and  the  Weft  Indies  L.  800  worth  of  Bibles,  Books  of 
ftitulions  we  have  in  the  Royal  academy  of  Sciences  at    Common  Prayer,  and  tie.itifes  of  practical  religion,  be- 
Paris,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  inftituted  for    fides  fecuring  a  tolerable  maintenance  to  feveral  clergy- 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  M.iintfaflures,  and  Com-    men  on  this  continent.   This  alToci.uion  ftill  fubhfts  un- 
merce,  in  London,  and  many  others  of  a  fmiilar  kind,    dcr  the  denomination  ot  The  Society  for  Promoting  Chri- 
Hcrcby  a  fpirit  of difcoveiy  and  improvenjsnt  lias  been  fjian  Knoiuledge  and  has  been  produaive  of  much  good 
excited  among  the  ingenious  in  .-dmcft  every  nation;    in  the  cities  ot  London  and  Wellmlnfter;  but  upon  the 
knowledge  cf  various  'kinds,  and  greatly  ufcful  to  man-    formation  of  the  new  fociety  into  which  all  its  original 
tind,    his  taken  pbce  of  the    dry    and    ii»interefting    members  were  incorporated  by  name,  the  care  which 
fpeculations  of  fchtolmen  ;  and  bold  and  erroneous  hy-    the  voluntary  aftbciation  had  taken  of  the  colonics  de- 
pothefi3  has  Lcen  obliged  to  give  way  to  denionllrative    volved  of  courfe    upon  the    incorporated   fociety,  of 
e;.perimtnc.     In  ihort,  ilnce  the  eftaUifhrnent  of  tlu-fe    which   incorporation  v.c  believe  the    objefl   has    been 
iociilies,  Iblid  learning  and  pliilofophy  have  more  in-    fometimes  miilakcn,  and  the  labours  of  its  miiTionarlcs 
creiifed  than  thfy  h;ul  done  !or   many  centuries  before,    grol'sly  mlfreprcfcnted.     It  has  by  many  been  fuppofed 
As   to  thofe  focieties   eltabliihed  f  r  promoting   in-    that  the  fociety  was  incorporated  fa- iheyi// purpofe  of 
rliiftry,  rtl  gion,  a'ld  mor.ility,  and  relieving  diftrefs,  the    converting  the  favage  Americans  ;  ard  it  has  been  much 
flcfi"n  is  l.uidable  and  excellent,  and  prefents  a  benutiful    blamed  for  fending  miiTionaries  into  provinces  wliere,  in 
nlaure  of  the  phiLnthroi'y  of  modern  times.     We  are    the  defpicable  cant  of  the  complainers,  a  Cofpel-minifiry 
,  appy  to  find,  from  the  minutes  of  forac  of  thef*  fo-   w.i3  already  eftablifbeU.     But  an  iaipaitial  view  of  the 
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rile  and  progrcfs  of  the  American  provinces,  now  hc- 
conu  iiidepcnd;int  ftatcs,  will  Ih'JW  the  lolly  and  injuf- 
ticc  of  thof;'  ciinipUints. 

Tlie  En;^lillici'lonic5  in  North  America  were  in  t'le 
1.1  fl  ccn'ury  formed  and  liirt  peopled  by  lel'gious  men  ; 
who,  made  unc.ify  ac  hr.nicby  thiir  intclenint  brethren, 
Iffii  the  cli!  ttMtId  to  enjoy  in  peace  th.it  firll  and  chiet' 
prer'^gitive  of  man,  lot  fi:(  tuorfbip  of  GoJ,  a.-c-i.  ii'ng  l» 
hit  own  esnfciencf.  At  one  time  Puhitans  were  driven 
scroti  the  Atlinticby  thecpifcopal  church  ;  at  another, 
Chi'iciimf.n  were  forced  awjy  by  the  preil>yteiians  jiill 
as  the  revolutions  of  ll.ite  threw  the  civil  j«)wcr  into 
the  hands  "f  the  one  or  the  oilier  pariy  ;  anJ  not  a  few 
incml>eis  of  t:ie  chutcm  or  romk  were  chafed  to  the 
wilds  of  America  by  the  united  exertions  of  both.  It 
has  been  often  obfcrved,  that  people  perfectitcd  for  their 
rclii^ion  becomo  lor  the  moll  p.irt  enlhiifia'.lically  at- 
t.*ched  to  it ;  and  the  condidi^  ot  ih'  le  colonifts  was  in 
perttdf  harmony  witli  tlr.s  obfervation.  Their  zeal,  in- 
flan>ed  by  their  violent  removal  to  the  otlier  hemil'iiliere, 
kept  religion  nlire  and  aAlve  among  thcmfelvci  ;  but 
their  povcrtv  difibted  tliL'm  from  fup,. lying  fuel  to  ilte 
flame,  by  making  provi:;  la  for  a  niiiiiiVy  to  inllru.5f 
their  oflspiing.  The  co' feiiiicncc  w^^,  tl;,tt  th;  new 
Chriilian  commonwealth,  wiihi^ut  the  kindly  aihll.ince 
of  its  mother-C'iuntry,  would  liave  been,  in  the  word^of 
ihc  Roman  hiilorian.  Res  uniiii  iclalii.  Ag.iinft  this  dan- 
ger a  timely  aid  was  to  be  provided  by  the  fociety  ; 
which,  as  it  C'lufilled  not  of  fanatical  members,  would 
not  intrull  the  important  bul'inefs  cf  the  million  to  fana- 
tical preachers,  who,  though  always  ready  for  fuch  fpi- 
ritual  ei*rprifes,  are  never  qualified  to  carry  them  on 
with  fuccefs. 

It  was  therefore  thought  6t  to  aflign  a  decent  main- 
tenance for  clergymen  ot  the  church  of  England,  wliO 
might  preach  the  gofpel  to  their  brethren  in  America  : 
•nd  though  th  «fe  midionarie,  in  general  carefully  avoid- 
ed the  condufl  of  thofe  of  R^me,  whofc  principal  aim 
is  to  reduce  all  cliurches  under  fubmiffion  to  the  papal 
tyranny  ;  yet  fo  lately  ai  i  765,  did  I'ome  of  the  colo- 
nies, in  which  the  puritanic  fpirit  r^i  the  Lift  century 
charaflerifed  the  church  eflablilhcd  by  law,  raife  a  hi- 
deous outcry  againll  the  fccicty  for  fending  a  mi(Tion 
into  their  quartets,  though  only  fur  the  fervice  of  the 
difpcrfed  members  of  the  Epifcopal  church  rcfiding 
among  them,  and  f^r  the  converfion  of  thcrfe  men 
whom  their  rigid  fan.iticifm  had  prejudiced  againft 
Chriftianity  itfeVf. 

Indeed  the  commodity  called  rREETnisRiNC,  as  Bi- 
fljop  VVarburton  exprcfljs  it,  was  at  an  early  period 
imported  by  the  opulent  and  falhionablc  colonilh.  The 
celebrated  Berkeley,  who  had  refided  fome  years  in 
Rhode  Idand,  and  at  hi'^  return  was  called  upon  to 
preach  the  anniverfary  fermin  before  the  fociciy,  in- 
forms us,  that  tlie  illand  where  he  lived  was  inhabited 
by  an  Englifli  colony,  conlilting  chiefly  of  fciftaries 
of  many  different  denominations  ;  that  feveral  of  the 
better  fort  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  were  accuftomed 
to  alTcmble  themrclves  regularly  <  n  the  Lord's  day  for 
the  performance  of  divine  worfhip  ;  but  that  mod  of 
thofe  who  were  difperfed  through  the  colony  rivalled 
lome  well  bred  people  of  other  countiie>,  in  a  thorough 
indifference  for  .ill  that  is  ficred,  bex.g  equally  tarelefs 
of  outward  worfhip  and  cf  inward  principles.  He  adds, 
that  the  miffi  narics  had  done,  and  were  continuing  :o 
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do,  g<  cdrcr\-ice  in  bringing  thofe  planter*  to  a  ferio'js 
fenfe  ol  rcli>;on.  •'  1  Ipeak  it  knowingly  (fays  he), 
rliat  the  miniilers  of  the  Co!'pe',  in  thofe  pr.  vincet  which 
go  by  iho  name  of  New  England,  fcnt  and  fupportcd  at 
theexpcnce  of  the  f  iciety,  have,  by  their  fobriety  of 
manners,  difcrcet  l)chav:oiir,  and  a  competent  dc't;  of 
itfcful  knowledge,  Ihown  tliemfclrcs  wot  thy  of  the  choice 
of  thofe  \7ho  fciit  them  "  We  hive  the  honour  to  be 
acquainted  with  fome  of  the  mifllon  iries  fent  at  a  l.itei 
period,  and  have  reafon  to  believe  that,  down  to  the 
era  of  the  American  revi'lution,  they  Iiid  the  f.itne  vir- 
tues, and  were  doing  the  f.imegood  fcrvices,  which  pro- 
cured to  their  prtdeccilors  this  honourable  teiliniony 
from  one  of  tlic  grjatelf  and  the  beft  of  men.  Surely  fuch 
a  milfiiin  def.rvcd  not  to  be  evil  fpoken  of  by  .'iciSaiiils 
of  any  denomination  who  believe  in  Chrift  ;  efpiciaUy 
as  the  very  ch.irtcr  of  incorporatirn  afligns  as  a  rc.ifon 
Ijr  mifilonaties  bring  fent  to  the  coloi.ies,  •'  that  by 
reafon  of  their  poverty  thofe  colonies  were  dcftiiute  a-.d 
unprovided  of  a  MAiNTtMANCE  for  roinifters  and  the 
pul)llc  worfliip  of  God." 

Tiie  fociety,  however,  was  incorporated  for  other 
purpofes  than  tliis.  It  was  ob'igcd  by  its  clnrter  to 
attempt  the  converHoa  of  the  native  Ameticinsand 
the  negro  Ilaves ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that,  as 
foon  as  the  fpiritual  wants  of  t'lC  coloniits  were  decent- 
ly fupplied,  it  was  not  in-.ittcniive  to  thefe  glorious  ob- 
jcAs.  Its  fucccl's  indeed  in  eitlier  purfuit  has  not  been 
lo  great  as  could  be  wiihed  ;  but  it  would  be  rafh  and 
unfair  to  attribute  this  failure  fo  the  prefiJent,  Tice- 
prelident,  or  other  otFicers  of  the  corporation  at  home. 
An  erroneous  notion,  that  the  being  b.iptized  is  incon- 
fillent  with  a  rtate  of  llavery,  rendered  the  fclfilh  colo- 
nillslora  long  time  averfe  from  the  converfion  of  their 
negroes,  and  made  them  throw  every  obll.icle  in  the 
way  of  all  wlio  made  the  attempt ;  while  the  dilTlcul- 
ties  of  the  Indian  miiTion  are  fuch  as  hardly  any  clergy- 
man educated  in  a  Protcftant  country  can  be  fuppofei 
able  to  furmount. 

He  who  hopes  fucccfsfuUy  to  preich  the  Gofpel 
among  a  tribe  of  favage  wanderers,  mull  have  an  ardent 
zeal  and  unwearied  diligence  ;  appetites  fubdued  to  all 
the  dillrelfes  of  want  ;  and  a  mind  fuperior  to  all  the 
terrors  of  mortality.  Thefe  qual'ti:s  and  habits  may 
be  acquired  in  the  church  of  Rome  by  him  who  from 
infancy  has  been  trained  up  in  the  feverities  of  fome  of 
the  mor.allic  orders,  and  afterward*  fent  to  the  college 
de  propaganda Jidt  to  be  inftiuded  in  tl  c  languages,  and 
inured  to  the  manners  and  culloms  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions whofc  cotiverfion  he  ij  deftined  to  attempt.  But 
in  the  reformed  churclKt  of  Britain  tliere  arc  no  mo- 
nallic  orders,  nor  any  college  de  propaganda JiJe  i  and 
yet  without  the  regular  preparation,  which  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  fuch  inllitu'.ions  alone,  it  is  not  in  na- 
ture, whatever  grace  may  effe<ff,  for  any  man  cheerful  j, 
and  at  the  lame  time  foberly,  to  undergo  all  the  accu- 
mulated diilrelFes  ever  ready  to  overtake  a  faithful  mif- 
fionary  among  favage  idolaters.  A  fanatic  zealot  will 
indeed  undertake  it,  though  he  is  totally  tinqualiffed 
for  every  fobcr  and  important  work  ;  and  a  mm  of 
ruined  fortunes  may  be  prclFed  into  the  fervice,  though 
the  impotency  of  his  mind  has  Ihown  him  unable  ta 
bear  either  poverty  or  riches.  The  failure  of  the  fo- 
ciety therefore  in  its  attempts  to  convert  the  American 
Indians  may  be  attributed,  we  tliink,  in  the  firft  in- 
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(lance,  to  ihe  want  cS  a  college  d:  prcfjgnn  la  for  train- 
ing up  young  men  for  the  American  millkn. 

Perhaps  unotlicr  caule  of  this  Uiiluve  may  be  found 
in  the  condiiJtof  the  milTionaries,  who,  it  is  to  he  pic- 
I'unied,  have  not  always  employed  in  a  proper  manner 
even  the  fcanty  epialilication-  which  they  ailually  pof- 
icircd.  The  Gofpel  plain  and  fimple  as  it  is,  and  fitted 
in  its  nature  for  wliat  it  was  ordained  to  elL<5t,  cannot 
be  apprehended  but  by  an  inte!k-a  fomewhat  raii'ed 
above  that  of  a  favage.  Such  of  the  milfionarics  there- 
tore  as  began  their  work  w'ilV.  preaching  to  fuvage  and 
l/rutj!  !;-f«,'^ceit.<.inly  fet  out  at  the  wrong  end  ;  for  to 
make  the  Gofpel  underftood,  and  much  more  to  propa- 
gate and  eflabliih  it,  thofe  favages  Ihould  have  been  firll 
taught  the  necefl'ary  arts  of  civil  life,  which,  while  they 
improve  every  bodily  accommodation,  tend  at  the  fame 
time  to  enlarge  and  enlighten  the  underllanding.  For 
want  of  this  previous  culuire,  we  doubt  not,  it  hath  hap- 
pened that  fuch  of  the  favages  as  have  been  baplifed  in- 
to  the  faith  have  fo  feldom  perfcvered  themfelvcs,  or 
been  able  in  any  degree. to  propagate  among  their  tribes 
the  Chriftianicy  Nvhich  they  had  been  taught,  and  that 
fuccelTive  millions  have  always  found  it  necelfary  to  be- 
gin anew  the  work  of  converfion. 

To  one  or  other  of  thefe  caufes,  or  to  both,  may 
juftly  be  attributed  the  little  progrefs  tvhich  reformed 
Chrlllianity  has  made  among  the  Indians  of  North  A- 
merica  ;  and  not  to  any  want  of  zeal,  attention,  or  libe- 
rilitv,  in  the  direaors  of  the  fociety  at  home.  During 
the  dependence  cf  the  United  States  on  the  mother- 
country,  great  part  of  the  fociety's  funds  was  properly 
expended  in  keeping  alive  ajuft  {evik  of  religion  among 
the  Chriftian  colonifts  from  Europe,  who  had  furely  the 
Jlrft  claims  upon  this  beft  of  charities  ;  but  now  that 
America  has  fcparated  hcrfelffrom  Great  Britain,  and 
Ihown  that  (lie  is  able  to  maintain  her  independence, 
and  to  make  ample  provifion  for  a  regular  clergy  of 
her  ov.'n,  the  members  of  the  corporation  mull  feci  tbem- 
felves  at  liberty  to  bellow  greater  attention,  and  to  ex- 
pend more  money  than  they  could  formerly  do,  on  the 
converfion  of  fuch  Indians  as  have  any  intercourfe  with 
the  fettlemenis  which  Britain  Hill  poffeffes.  To  a  body  fo 
refpeftable,  we  prefume  not  to  offer  advice  ;  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  with  Bifhop  Berkeley,  that  the 
nioft  fuccefsful  miffionaries  would  be  children  of  In- 
dians, educated  in  a  confiderable  number  together  from 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  in  a  college  dc  propaganda  fJe, 
■where  they  fliould  be  in  no  danger  of  lofing  their  mo- 
ther-tongue while  they  were  acquiring  a  competent 
]cnowledge  of  religion,  morality,  hillory,  pradical  ma- 
thematics, and  agriculture.  "  If  there  were  a  yearly 
fupply  (fays  he)  of  a  dozen  fuch  miffionaries  fent  abroad 
into  their  refpecftive  countries,  alter  they  had  received 
the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  and  been  admitted  into 
holy  orders,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  but  that  in  a 
little  time  the  world  v.^ould  fee  good  and  great  effeas  of 
their  million." 

2.  Sociity  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Chrijiian   Know- 


Ld^e,  was  initltuted  in  the  ti--ginning  of  iheprefsnt  cen- 
tury. At  that  period  the  condition  of  the  Scotch  High- 
landers was  truly  djplorablc.   .Sliut  up  in  def  >late  iflands 
by  tempelliKius  leas,  or  dii'periid  over  a  wide  extent  or 
coiinuy,  inlcrfeaed   by   high  niotintains,  rapid  rivers 
and  aims  of  the  lea,  wali.)Ut  bridges  or  highways,  by 
which  any  ccmmunicition  could  be   kept  open  either 
with   remote   or   neighbouiing  difttias,  they  lived  ii> 
fmall  detached  companies  in  hamlets  or  fclitary  huts. 
Being  thus  fecluded  from  intercourfe  with  the  more  ci- 
vilized part  of  the  ifland,  they  cou'd  not  enjoy   the  ad- 
vantages of  trade  and  manufaaures.     As  their  foil  was 
barren  and  iheir  climate  levere,  in  agriculture  no  pro- 
grefs  was  to  be  expeaed  :  and  as  they  were  acquainted 
with  no  language  but  Gaelic,  in  vhich  no  bocks   were 
then  written,  to  pollefs  knowledge  was  impofllble.  Their 
pariHies   being  of  great  extent,  often  30  or  40  miles 
long  and  of  a   proportionable  breadth,  and  fometimes 
conlilling  of  leveral  illands  fcparated  by  fea?,  which  are 
often  impalfable,^  a  ccnfidcrablc  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  entirely   deprived   of  religious  inftruaion  or 
fell  a  prey  to  Pcpifli  emiflaries.    A  fingle  fchool  in  fuch 
extenfive  parifhes  could  be  cf  little   benefit  ;  ■)  et   many 
parilhes  were  entirely  dcftitute  even  of  this  refource  : 
and  where  fchools  were   edablinied,  the  want  of  book* 
prevented  them  from  producing  the  ufel'ul  effeas  other- 
wife  to  have  been   expeaed   from    them    (a).     To  all 
this  we  muft  add,  that  they  lived  in  a  Hate  of  the  great- 
ell   oppreflion  :     For  though  the  Highlands  formed   a 
part  of  the  Britifh  empire,   the   bleflings  of  the  Britilh 
conllitution  had  not  reached  them.     The  feudal  fyftem 
reigned  in  its  utmoft   rigour  j  the  chieftains   ©jiercifing 
the  moft  defpotic  fway  over  the   inferior  Highlanders, 
whom  at   their  pleafure  they  deprived  of  their  lives  or 
pioperty  (b). 

Thus  tlie  Highlanders  were  ignorant,  opprefTed,  and 
uncivilized  ;  flaves  rather  than  fubjeas  ;  and  either  en- 
tirely dellitute  of  the  advantages  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, or  unqualilied  to  improve  them.  Hitherto  they 
had  been  unhappy  and  ufelefs  to  themfelves  and  danger- 
ous to  the  Hate ;  for  they  were  ready  at  the  call  of 
their  cliieltains  to  ilTue  from  their  mountains,  and  to 
turn  their  arms  againfl  their  lawful  king  and  his  loyal 
fubjeas.  This  charaaer,  however,  arole  from  their  fi- 
tnation.  It  was  therefore  impoffible  for  benevolent 
minds  to  contemplate  this  unhappy  fitiiation  of  their 
countrymen  without  feeling  a  defire  to  raife  ihem  to  the 
dignity  of  rational  beings,  and  to  render  them  ufeful  as 
citizens. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1701,  fome  private  gentle- 
men of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  formed  them- 
felves into  a  fociety  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  di- 
reaed  their  attention  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  endeavoured  to  devife  fome  plan  for  alleviating  the 
diftrefies  of  the  inhabitants.  The  remedy  wliich  pro- 
mifed  to  be  moft  efficacious  was,  to  eftablifli  cliarity 
fchools  in  different  places.  But  as  the  exigency  was 
great,  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  raife  a  fullicient  fund  for 

this 


(a)  Even  folate  as  the  year  1758,  no  fewer  than  175  parifhes,  within  the  bounds  of  ^g  preHiyteiies,  had  no 
parochial  fchool.  We  arc  forry  to  add,  that  even  in  the  prefent  enlightened  and  benevolent  age  the  complaint 
is  not  entirely  removed. 

^b).  The  feudal  fyflem  was  at  length  abblifhed  in  the  year  174S  by  tht  jurifdiSion  afl. 
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ju»  this  purpoi'c.  Tlicjr  b«gan  thircfor;  v\!i!i  w!i.it  volun- 
'I''-  tary  lu'jfcriptions  they  could  procure,  lioping  after- 
'•''■  w.irds  to  incrcafe  their  c.ipital  by  v.iciiit  Itipcuds  and 
!t^  public  cntrihiitions.  A  nieniori.il  with  thii  view  W4S 
lireR-iiled  to  the  (Jencral  Atrcnibly  ii»  1704,  wlilch  re 
ccived  their  .ippro.b.ition  ;  and  they  accordingly  pafl'cd 
an  4&,  recommending  a  general  contribution.  In  i  706 
tlie  General  AfTrmbly  appointed  ibme  of  ilieir  number 
to  inquire  more  c.uefuUy  into  tlic  (late  of  the  High- 
lands, and  llic  year  following  appointed  a  rele«fl  com- 
miiiec  to  corKr  witli  the  gentlemen  who  liad  liiggcfted 
the  plan.  Tlic  rcfult  of  thcl'e  conferences  was  the  pub- 
lication of  pr.ipofals  "  f  .r  propagating  Chrillian  ki.rn%-. 
Icdgo  in  the  Highlands  and  illandi  of  Scotland,  and  in 
I'orcigii  pans  of  the  woild."  Copies  nf  thefe  propo- 
fali,  with  lablcription  pa|  crs,  were  dillributed  tiiroiigh 
tlie  kingdom  ;  and  the  contributions  hiving  foon  a- 
mounted  to  L.  1000,  her  majelly  Queen  Anne  encou- 
raged this  infant  focicty  by  her  royal  proclamation,  and 
At  the  finie  time  ilTued  Ittteii  patent  under  tlie  great 
fcal  of  Scotland  for  erecting  ceitain  of  the  fubfcribcrs 
into  a  corpoiation;  the  full  nomination  of  whom  was 
lodged  with  the  lords  of  council  and  fellijn. 

'Ihis  corporation  held  its  firll  meeting  on  Tliurfday 
^l  November  1729.  It  was  attended  by  fevcralof  the 
..  :'.iiy,  fourteen  of  the  lords  of  fellion,  many  gentle- 
men  of  rank,  together  \vi;h  moll  of  the  miniflers  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  and  neighbourhood.  .\  prclidcnt, 
icrctary,  and  trcafjrci,  with  a  committee  of  fifteen  di- 
iL:tors,  were  appointed  for  tlie  difpatch  of  bulinefs.  At 
their  fecond  meeting  in  January  171c,  a  fchemc  of  ma- 
nagement was  formed  and  approved  ;  in  which  it  was 
propofcd,  I.  To  ercc^  and  maintain  fchools  in  fuch 
pLices  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Highlands  and 
Iflands,  as  (hould  te  found  to  need  tlicm  moll  ;  in  which 
frhools  all  perfons  whatfoeverlhould  be  taught  by  tit 
and  well  qualified  fchoolmafters,  appointed  by  the  fo- 
cicty,  to  read  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  pi^iiis 
b.oks;  as  alio  to  write,  and  to  underftand  the  common 
rules  of  arithmetic,  with  fuch  other  things  as  fliould  be 
thought  fuitablc  to  their  circumltances.  2.  That  the 
fchoolmallcri  (hould  be  pariicularly  careful  to  isillruit 
their  ftholars  in  the  principles  of  the  Chrillian  reform- 
ed religion  ;  and  for  that  end  Ihould  be  obliged  to  cate- 
chife  them  at  leaft  twice  a  week,  and  to  pray  publicly 
with  them  twice  aday.  3.  That  not  only  fuch  as  were 
unable  to  pay  ihould  be  taught  gratis,  but  that  thofe 
whofe  circumltances  required  it,  Ihould  have  fuch  farther 
encouragement  as  the  f./cicty  fliould  think  fit  in  a  con- 
filtency  with  their  patent.  4.  To  name  fome  prudent 
perfons,  minillers  and  others,  to  be  overfeers  cf  thofc 
fcliools,  who  Ihould  lake  care  tint  the  fchoolmallers  do 
their  duty,  and  that  the  inftruflions  to  be  given  from 
time  to  time  by  the  fociety  or  their  committee  be  punc- 
tually ob.lrvcd  ;  which  overfeers  Ihould  make  their  re- 
port  to  the  fociety  quarterly  or  half  yearly  at  firlheft. 
5.  To  give  fuitable  encouragement  to  fuch  minillers  or 
c.itcchilts  as  Ihould  be  willing  to  contribute  their  alfiil- 
ance  towards  the  farther  inllruclion  of  the  fcholars 
remote  from  church,  by  not  only  catechifiag,  but 
^reaching  to  them  ;  which  minifters  or  catechills  Ihould 
Like  the  fame  care  of  the  other  inhabitants  as  of 
t'.c  fcholars.  6.  To  extend  their  endcavjurs  for  ilie 
ndvancement  of  the  Cliiilli<n  religion  to  heatfacn  na- 


lions  J  and  for  iliat  end  to  give  encourageraent  to  ml-    R< 
nilicrs  to  preach  the  Gofpel  among  them.  *^'- 

Having  thus  formed   a  plan,  they  immediately  pro-    *".' 
ceeded  to  ellablifti  fcl-.cols  in  tjie  mtft  ufelul  and  ecc.  ^ 
nomical  manner  ;  and  as  t)ie  capital  continued  to  accu- 
mulat.*,  the  inurcft  was  faithfully  applied,  and  the  uii- 
lity  of  the  inftitution  »  as  more  exier.livcly  Jiffufed. 

Until  the  year  1738  the  attention  of  the  fociety  had 
been  wholly  direfled  to  the  eftabliihment  of  fchooh  t 
but  their  capital  being  then  confidcrably  augmented, 
ihcy  began  to  extend  tlieir  views  of  utility  rt.ucl:  fartf/.r. 
Ti.c  grand  objeifl  cf  all  public  alFociatlcni  ou.;l.t  ccr- 
taii.ly  to  be  lli;  promoting  cf  religion  and  mor.ility.  It 
niuft,  however,  be  evident  10  every  man  of  rertctflion,  th  -t 
thele  can  neither  be  propagated  nor  preferved  among  a 
people  without  agriculture,  unaccuAomed  to  comm:tce 
and  manufadures,  and  coiifequently  without  labour  or 
exertion.  Languor  and  debility  t>l  mind  muft  always 
be  the  companions  of  idlencfs.  While  ilie  Highlanders 
roved  about  with  arms  in  their  hands,  the  latent  vigour 
of  their  minds  mull  often  have  been  called  forth  into  ac- 
tion ;  but  when  their  arms  were  taken  away,  and 
themfelves  confined  to  a  domellic  life,  where  there  was 
nothing  to  loiif-;  iheir  minds,  they  mull  have  funk  into 
indolence  and  inaiflivity.  All  attempts  therefore  to  in. 
flruil  them  in  religion  and  morality,  witkout  introdu- 
cing among  them  fome  cf  the  nccelfary  arts  of  Ufc, 
would  probably  have  been  unavailing.  The  fociety  ac- 
cordingly rcfolvcd  to  adopt  wiiat  appeared  to  them  the 
moll  elFedual  methods  of  introducing  indullry  among 
the  Highlanders.  But  as  their  patent  did  not  extend 
lar  enough,  ihey  applied  to  his  majelly  George  II.  for 
an  eiilargment  of  their  powers  j  and  accordingly  ob- 
tained a  fecond  patent,  by  which  they  are  empowered, 
"  belides  fulfilling  the  purpofes  of  their  original  patent, 
to  caufe  fuch  of  the  childien  as  they  (hall  t>':ik  fie  to 
be  bred  to  hulLanilry  and  Jioufewifery,  to  trades  and 
maiuifaclure^,  or  in  luch  manual  occupations  a»  the  fo- 
ciety (hall  think  proper." 

The  objects  of  this  feccnd  patent  the  fociety  have 
not  failed  to  purfue  ;  and  though  many  obilacles  and 
dilcouragcnieiits  to  their  efforts  occurred  among  a  rude 
and  barbarous  people,  yet  their  perfeverance,  and  the 
obvious  utility  of  their  plans,  at  'ingth  fo  far  overcame 
the  reluftance  of  the  inhabitants,  that  no  lefs  than  94 
fchools  of  induflry  in  various  parts  of  the  Highlindsaiid 
iflands  are  now  upon  their  ellablifhment,  at  which  are 
educated  3360  fcholars. 

The  fociety,  while  anxioufly  endeavouring  to  diffufe 
a  fpirit  of  induftiy  through  the  Highlandis,  were  Hill 
equ.ally  folicitous  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  liie 
Chrillian  religion.  As  the  Englifli  language  had  been 
the  only  channel  by  which  knowledge  was  conveyed  to 
them  (a  language  which,  being  not  ufcd  in  converfa- 
lion,  was  in  all  refpeifls  foreign  to  them),  it  was  judged 
requifite  that  they  Ihould  have  the  Scriptures  in  their 
vernacular  tongue.  The  fociety  therefore  firll  appoit.t- 
ed  a  tranllation  of  the  New  Tellament  to  be  made  in- 
to Gaelic  :  A  tranllation  was  accordingly  undertaken 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Stewart  miniller  of  Killin  in  Pcrth- 
fliire,  and  printed  in  1767,  which  is  faid  to  be  executed 
with  much  fidelity.  Of  this  work  many  thoufand  co- 
pics  have  been  dillributed  in  the  Higiilands.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  Old  Tellament  has  alio  been  tranilated 
4D  i  U/ 
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by  th:  Rev.  Dr  Smitli  of  Campbelton  and  others,  but 
chiefly  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Stewart  ot"  Lufs,  by  the  appoiut- 
meutanii  at  the  expeiice  of  tlie  fociety  :  and  as  fooii  as 
the  remaining  part  can  be  got  ready,  tlie  whole  will  be 
fold  at  fo  low  a  price  as  the  poor  may  v.  ithout  d'flicul- 
ty  afford.  This  plan  the  fociety  have  juJlcioutly  cho- 
fen,  in  order  to  prevent  difconlcnt  and  murnuiring  ;  ef- 
fefls  which  the  ditfufion  of  the  Scriptures  ought  never 
to  produce ;  but  whicli  could  not  poflibly  have  been 
prevented,  had  th.e  dillribution  been  gratulton»,  aiid  of 
courfe  partial. 

For  fome  years  paft  the  funds  of  the  fuciety  have  ra- 
pidly accumulated,  from  the  very  liberal  donations  of 
feveral  individuals. 

Lady  Glenorchy  L.  5,000 

By  a  perfon  unknown  lo.cco 

Lord  Van  Vryhouven  of  Holland  2C,oco 

Mlfs  Gray  of  Teaifes  -  3. 5^0 

In  confequence  of  ihefe  great  additions  to  their  llock, 
inlinuallons  have  been  thrown  out  thi«  the  fociety  liave 
become  fo  wealthy  as  to  be  at  a  lofs  for  proper  objecls 
on  which   to   bellow   their  incrcafed  revenue.     It  I'uch 
an  opinion  hcferioujly  entertained  by  any  one,  we  mull 
beg  him  to  remember,  that  the  fociety  have  erected  and 
endued  no  lefs    than  323  fchools  for  religion,  the  hsft 
principles  of  literature  and  indulby,  at  the  annual  ex- 
pence  of  L.  321.1,   IDS.  Sterling;  and  that  at  thefe  fe- 
minaties   are   educated    from    14.C00  to    15,0c©  chil- 
dren ;  who,  but  for  the  means  cf  inllruftion  thus  ob- 
tained, would  in  all  probability  be  bred  up  in  ignorance 
and  idlenefs  :  That  they  employ  12  miihonary  minillers 
and  catechifls  in  remote  paits   of   the   Highlands  and 
illands,  or  among  thj  ignorant  Highlanders   fettled   in 
the  great  towns  of  Scotland,  at  tlie  annual  expence  ot 
L.  296  :     That   they    beflow  a  burfary  or   penfion  of 
Ij.  15  fer  annum  on  each  of  fix  (Indents  of  divinity  ha- 
ving the  Gaelic  language  :     That  they  employ  two  mif- 
fionary  minillers  and  one  fchoolmaller  among  the  Onei- 
da and  Stockljridge  Indians  o(  Nonh  Ameiica  (being 
the  deftination  of  certain  legacies  bequeathed  to  them  for 
ijiat  purpofc),  at  ilie  annual  expence  ot  L.  140.     Such 
ii  their  fixed  fcheme  of  annual  expenditure,  amounting  in 
all  to  L.  374c,  10s.  Sterling — a  ium  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged of  vciy  confiderable  magnitude.     The  whole  of 
tljeir  incidental  cxpences  ariling  trnni  the  Gaelic  iranf- 
l.ition  of  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  Tellament ;  from  an- 
nuities which  they  have  to  pay,  in  confequence  of  turns 
left  them  as  reliduary  legatees  ;  from  laud  and  houfe- 
taxes;  from  enabling  candidates  for  the  office  of  fchool- 
maller to  come  t'l  li<linbur!;h   tor  examination  ;  from 
i'arnilhing  buoks  to  poor  fcholais  in  their  various  fchools; 
and    from  removing  fchoolmallers  from  one  ftation  to 
another,  is  generally   about   L.   875,  which  added    to 
the  former  fum  makes  the  whole  annual  expence  amount 
to  L.  4615,  I  OS. 

If  it  he  inquired  at  what  expence,  in  the  tnanaicment 
of  it,  this  extenfive  and  complicated  charity  is  annually 
condu(!led,  v/e  are  authurifed  to  fay,  that  the  treafurer, 
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bookholder,  and  clerk,  are  allowed  each  L.  25  /.t  an- 
num, the  fame  falarics  which  were  annexed  to  thefe  if- 
liccs  from  the  commencement  of  the  ibciety.  The 
beadle  or  oHleer  is  allowed  L.  1  2  per  annum.  No  i.\-  • 
lary  whatever  is  enjoyed  by  any  of  tl-.e  other  oflicers  of 
the  fociety.  The  fecretary,  comptroller,  accountant, 
and  librarian,  .'dihough  fubjeiled,  fome  of  them  efpe- 
cially,  to  no  fmall  expence  of  time  and  labour,  have  no 
pecuniary  recompence  or  emolument.  Theirs  are  la- 
bours oi  love,  for  wliich  they  feek  and  cxpeA  no  other 
reward  than  the  cor.fcioufnefs  of  endeavouring  to  pro-' 
mote  the  bed  interell  of  mankind.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  expence  of  managing  the  bufinefs  of  the  fociety, 
including  the  above  falaries,  and  coah,  candle,  ftation- 
ary  ware,  pollagss,  and  other  incident?,  exceeds  no:  at 
an  average  L.  1 15  /<■/■  annum.  From  this  tlatement  it 
appears,  that  hitherto  at  leail  the  directors  have  been  at 
no  lot's  tor  inip^ntant  obje>.ts  within  the  proper  fpnerc 
of  their  inftitution  on  whicli  to  bellow  their  increafed 
fund?.  Tl'.ey  have,  it  is  true,  the  difpofal  of  very  con- 
fiderable fums  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the  inllitu- 
tion  ;  but  they  are  fo  far  from  accumuliting  wealth, 
that  every  year  their  expenditure,  notwiihllanding  the 
late  increafe  of  their  capital,  exceeds  rather  than  talis 
(hort  of  their  income.  They  have  depended  upon  a 
kind  Providence  and  a  generous  public  to  refund  theie 
anticipations  of  their  revenue,  and  hitheito  they  hare 
nexer  been  difappointed. 

Thus  has  the  Society  for  Propagating  Chriftian  Know- 
ledge proceeded  for  almod  a  century.  It  was  founded 
by  the  pious  exerti'>ns  of  a  few  private  individuals, 
whofe  names  are  unknown  to  the  world  ;  and  its  funds, 
by  faithful  and  judicious  management,  as  well  as  by  ge- 
nerous contributions,  have  now  become  of  fuch  macni- 
tude,  as  to  excite  the  hope  that  they  will  be  produftive 
of  the  mod  valuable  etfeds.  The  benefits  arifing  from 
public  focieties,  it  is  well  known,  depend  entirely  tipon 
the  management  of  tlieir  direiftors.  Iffo,  the  advanta- 
ges which  have  acciued  from  this  fociety  intitlc  it  to 
the  praile  and  gratitude  of  the  nation.  Wliile  eager  to 
increafe  the  number  cf  fchools,  the  fociety  have  not 
been  inattentive  to  their  profperity-  In  the  year  1771 
Mr.  Le\<'is  Dri'.mmond,  a  gentltni.:n  in  whom  they  pla- 
ced greatconfidci.ee,  was  commifiioned  hy  ihcm  toviiit 
their  fc]:ooI«,  and  to  make  an  exact  report  of  their  Hate 
and  circumllances.  Again,  in  the  year  1790,  a  com- 
milTion  was  granted  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Kemp,  one  of  the 
minifters  of  Edinburgh  and  fecretary  to  the  fociety,  to 
vifit  all  the  fchools  on  their  eftablidiment.  This  labo- 
rious and  gratuitous  tafk  he  accompllllied  in  the  courfe 
ot  four  fummcrs  with  much  ability  and  care,  and  highly 
to  the  fatislaition  of  the  fociety.  At  his  return  he  com- 
municated a  variety  of  important  intormation  refpeiting 
the  (late  of  the  Highlands  and  illands,  and  the  means 
necelfaiy  for  their  improvement  in  religion,  Jitoraturr, 
and  indulh 7  ;  an  abftraift  of  whicli  was  publilhed  by  the 
fociety  in  appendixes  to  the  anniverfary  fermons  preach- 
ed before  them  in  the  years  1789,  90,  91,  and  92  (c). 

The 


(c)  It  is  well  known,  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Highlands  is  confiderable;  but  it  mud 
give  much  pleafure  to  th;  Proteftant  reader  to  be  informed,  that  the  ancient  malignant  fpirit  of  Popery  has  in 
that  diftrifft  given  place  to  mildnefs  and  liberality.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  gentleman  whofuperintends  the 
priffts.  in  thai  quarter,  whofe  mind  is  enlightened  by  fcience  and  learning.     So  far  from  being  hoftile  to  the 
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':i       Tlie  following  t.iUe  will  exhibit  at  a  ■j,h:Me  the  li:iijs, 

■    eft.Ujlillinient,  and  exptnJiture,  of  the  locitiy,  mm  a 

'"'  few  yeais  Alter  in  cnaimcncement  to  the  prck'nt  tin)'.*. 

,!w  Where  the  nutrjbcr  of  fcliolar-.  i-;  not  incntioncd,  the  d«- 

feflm.xy  be  fupplicd  by  taking  an  avor.i;;e  fn.ni  tho'.e 

yeari  where  a  computation  his  been  made.   \Mierc  the 

capiul  i«  not  mentioned,  it  m.iy  ealily  be  made  out  by 

cunfidcriog  the  falaries  as  the  iiileretl. 

A.  1>.  Capitkl.  S.:hoo!>.  £chohr«. 
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Hitherto  wc  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  correfpond- 
irg  board  which  was  cftaMilhed  at  London  fo  eatly  as 
tlie  year  I'Zi),  to  receive  fubfcriptions  and  lay  out 
funis.  That  board  indeed  remained  long  ina^ive  ;  but 
in  1773  its  members  began  to  co-opctatc  more  cordially 
with  their  br'.-thren  in  Scotland.  Since  that  period  an 
annual  fermon  has  been  preached  in  recommendation 
cl  the  charity;  and  the  preacher  is  n'>w  leleiflcd 
without  any  regard  to  the  religimis  denomination  to 
which  he  btlongi ;  fometimes  from  the  church  ot  Eng- 
land, fonietinies  from  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  fome- 
times Irom  feflariesof  dLlTereiit  perfiialior.s.  The  mcet- 
injis  of  the  correfpondent  board  have  been  attended  by 
many  ol  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  have  made  great 
exertions  to  pron.ote  the  views  of  the  fociety.  From 
its  piefcnt  fli>uriii>lng  llaic  therefore,  trom  the  indefa- 
ti(;abl;:  cxerl'on  and  laudable  zeal  ot  the  mar.igers,  aud 
from  the  countenance  and  lu  purt  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  pcrfjns  of  the  tirit  rani;  and  rtfpccubility 
ia  the  nation,  ti.e  benevolent  mind  miiy  look  tt^rward 
with  much  continence  and  lali.'.fuJiion  to  a  period  not 
very  dillant,  when  its  bcnctkial  eifects  {hA[  be  felt  not 
only  in  the  Highlands,  but  fliall  be  ccmnainicated  to 
the  red  of  tlie  nation.  Vt'e  \uve  been  thus  particular 
in  our  accourit  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  Chril'.ian 
Knowlcigs,  bccaufe  we  have  h<d  acccis  to  the  muft 
authentic  fuurces  of  information,  and  becauk  we  know 
it  to  be  an  inlUtution  calculated  to  enlighten  and  im- 
prove a  cunlidctable  part  uf  the  Britilh  nation. 

3.  Society  0/ de  Sons  0/  tht  CUrgy,  w»s  incorporated 
by  King  Chatles  ll.in  i6;8,  by  the  name  of  The  Ga- 
inrnort  ^f  the  CLai  Ity  for  Relief  of  the  Poor  WtJo'Mt  and 
CLilJi CI  if  CUr flymen.  Tliis  fociety  ii  under  the  direc- 
ti'^n  2nd  nranai^cmcnt  of  aptelident  and  viceprefident, 
three  treafurers,  and  a  court  oi  allil^ants  compoliej  of 
forty  members.   Several  hundreds  of  widows  and  chiU 


dien  of  liie  clcr^'y  have  annually  rccii'ed  c'T'-.j^ruble 
lolicf  trcmthis  ulcful  chaiity. 

4.  iW/.'y  for  the  Soui  '^f  tie  Clerpy  of  the  Eflal'lJheJ 
Cljurch  of  Siolland,  was  inftitutcd  at  Ldiiibur^h  in  Fe- 
bruary i7(/0,  and  wa^  conltliuted  a  body  cntpoiate  by 
his  mwjeliy's  toyal  chatter  in  1792.  The  fociety,  after 
feveral  mcctini;;,  arc  of  opinion,  that  the  period  in 
wliich  tlic  families  of  clergymen  fe.l  moi\  urgently  the 
need  both  of  friends  and  ot  pecuniary  aid,  is  th^t  which- 
comniences  wiili  ilie  introduction  of  the  Ions  either  to 
an  uiiivettity  or  to  biilinef-i.  and  terminates  with  their 
ellablilhnicnt  in  their  lefpcflivc  profelTions ;  that  ma- 
ny of  the  miniilcrs  of  this  church,  living  at  great  di- 
ftances  from  tlie  feats  either  of  univcrfities  or  of  bufi- 
nels,  pplieis  incomes  wliich,  in  the  prcfent  (late  of  the 
country,  are  inadequate  to  the  purpofes  (^i  procuring  for 
their  fons  cither  the  literary  or  prot'ctfional  education 
which  mi;;ht  enable  them  to  come  forward  with  credit 
and  fucccfs  in  the  world  ;  that  the  fons  of  clergymen, 
from  dcmcftic  tuition  and  exp.mplc,  have  in  general  very 
advantageous  means  of  receiving  ia  their  early  years  the 
impicllioni  of  virtue  and  honour,  together  with  the  ru- 
diments of  liberal  knowledge;  and  that  of  courfe  the 
public  inteicll  may  be  promoted,  by  enabling  this  tlafs 
of  yuung  men  to  obtain  their  fliare  in  the  refpeitable  (i- 
tuations  ot  lite.  The  views  ot  the  fociety  have  been 
limited  to  the  fms  only  of  clergymen  ;  as  they  are  of 
opinion,  that  within  the  limits  which  they  have  tixed, 
the  field  of  beneficence  will  be  ftill  very  extenfive,  and 
the  claims  for  aid  as  many  and  as  great  as  their  funds 
can  be  fuppofcd  able  to  anl'wer,  at  Icall  for  many  ye,irs 
to  come.  If  the  fociety  (hall  ever  be  in  a  fituation  to' 
undertake  more  than  the  aids  which  will  be  n«ceffiry  in 
bringing  forward  the  fons  of  the  clergy,  it  may  then  he 
confidcred  in  what  manner  the  daughters  alfo  may  be- 
ccme  (barer?  in  its  bounty. 

5.  Royal  Humane  Soeitty,  was  indituted  in  I-ondon 
in  1774.  CuT  llic  recovery  of  perfons  drowned  or  other- 
wife  luffocated.  We  have  already  given  fome  account 
oi  focietics  inlli'.utc-J  in  other  countries  with  the  fame 
views,  and  have  alfo  copied  the  diteifiior.s  of  this  fociety 
for  the  jccovcry  of  life,  for  which  fee  the  article 
Drowning.  We  have  theiet'ore  only  to  (late,  thjtthc 
plan  of  this  fociety  is  fo  advcrfe  to  ai  y  private  inte- 
relted  views,  that  it  acc^uits  its  fouuders  of  all  fordid 
motives.  For  the  medical  pr.:(ftilioners  accept  no  pc- 
curiary  rccompenfe  tor  the  lime  which  they  ijevote  to 
a  dithcult  and  tedious  prncefs  ;  for  the  anxiety  which 
they  feel  while  the  event  is  doubtful ;  for  the  niortiii- 
cation  which  they  too  ottcn  undergo,  when  death,  in 
fpite  of  all  their  etl'oits,  at  lall  carries  oil  his  prey  ;  nor 
for  the  iniiil:s  to  which  they  willingly  cxpule  them* 
felves  from  vulgar  iuciedulity.  Their  liilc  reward  is  in 
the  holy  j.jy  if  doing  good.  Of  an  inOitution  thus  free 
in  its  origin  1 10m  the  fiifpiciou  ol  ambitious  views,  and 
in  its  plan  renouncing  felf-interefk  itk  every  thape.  plii- 
lanthrcpy  mull  bo  the  only. bafis.  The  good  intention 
therefore  of  tlic  fociety    is  proved  by   its  conllitution  ; 

the 


views  of  the  fociety,  he  recommended  to  his  clergy  to  promote  them.  They  accordingly  received  the  fccretarjr 
with  much  pnlitenels  ;  exhorted  the  people  to  fend  iIk-It  children  to  the  Protcllar.t  fchools  to  be  inl>ru>.'led  in  li- 
ter.uure,  to  be  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  langu.tge.  and  to  be  made  acquaiutcd  with  tbofc  great 
principles  of  religion  ia  which  all  Chriltians  are  agreed.     What  a  blell'cd  reformation  ! 
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the  wifJom  and  utility  of  the  undertaking  arc  proved 
by  its  fuccefs :  not  kfs  than  3C00  fcllow-creiiturcs  h:i- 
vino-  fincc  its  commencement  been  (1794)  revered  to 
the  comnninity  by  its  timely  and  inJcf^tigable  cxcr- 
lions.  For  it  is  to  be  oblerved^,  th;it  the  benefit  oi' this 
fociety  is  by  no  mc;ins  confined  to  tlie  two  c;ifes  ct 
drowning  and  fufpenfion.  Its  timely  fuccoiirs  h.xvi 
roufed  the  lethargy  of  opium  taken  in  immo.ki.nte  hiid 
repeated  doies ;  they  have  refciied  the  wretched  victims 
of  intoxication;  rekindled  the  life  extinpiiiillied  by  the 
ludden  ftroke  of  lightning  ;  recovered  the  apoplcclic  ; 
reftored  life  to  the  infant  tliat  had  loft  it  in  the  binli  ; 
they  hiive  proved  efficacious  in  cafes  of  accidental  fiiio- 
thering  and  of  fuffocation  by  noxious  damps ;  in  lu- 
rtances  in  which  the  tendernefs  of  the  infant  body  or 
the  debility  of  old  age  greatly  lelfen  the  previous 
probability  of  fuccefs  ;  infomuch  that  no  fpecics  of 
death  feems  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  this  fo- 
cicty's  alFirtance,  \\here  the  mifchiet  had  gone  no  far- 
ther than  an  obllruiftion  of  the  movements  of  the  animal 
machine  without  any  damage  of  the  organs  thcmfelves. 
In  confequence  of  every  necellary  alTiftance  afforded  by 
this  fociety,  fimilar  inltitutions  I'.avo  been  ellablillied  at 
Algiers,  Lifbon,  Philadelphia,  Bollon,  Jamaica,  Dublin, 
Leith,  Glafgow,  Aberdeen,  Birmingham,  GiouceQer, 
Shropfhire.Northamptor.lhire.Lancaller.Brillol,  White- 
haven, Norwich,  Exeter,  Kent,  and  NewL-aftle.  The 
fociety  has  published  an  Svo  volume  with  plates,  confut- 
ing of  cafe?,  correfpundence,  and  a  variety  of  intereft- 
jng  matter  relating  to  the  objeft  of  this  benevolent  infti- 
tution. 

6.  Tl'e  Philanthropic  Society,  was  inftituted  in  Sep- 
tember 1788.  It  aims  at  the  prevention  of  crimes,  by 
removing  out  of  the  way  of  evil  counfel,  and  evil  com- 
pany, thofe  children  who  are,  in  the  prefent  (late  of 
things,  delVined  to  ruin.  It  propofes  to  educate  and 
inftrud  in  fomc  nfeful  trade  or  occupation  the  children 
nf  Gonvias  or  other  infant  poor  who  are  engaged  in 
vagrant  or  ciiminal  courfes  ;  thus  to  break  the  chain 
of  tliofe  pernicious  confederacies,  deprive  the  wicked  of 
Jucceflbr;,  the  gaols  of  inhabitants,  juftice  of  its  vidtims, 
and  by  all  thefe  means  add  citizens  to  fociety.  This 
jnllitution  is  not  only  calculated  to  decreafe  vice  and 
infamy,  but  to  increafe  ufeful  induftry  ;  fo  that  thofe 
children  who  would  otherwife  fncceed  to  their  parents' 
hereditary  crimes,  and  become  the  next  race  of  beggars 
and  thieves,  will  now  be  taught  to  fupply  by  hcneft 
means  their  own  wants  and  ihe  wants  of  others. 

To  carry  into  effect  thefe  delirable  purpofes,  it  is  the 
firfl  bufiiiefs  cf  the  fociety  to  feleft  from  prifons,  and 
from  the  haunts  of  vice,  profligacy,  and  beggary,  fuch 
objciflsas  appear  mod  likely  to  bcc(ime  obnoxious  to 
the  laws,  cr  prejudicial  to  the  community  ;  and,  in  the 
executionof  this  duty,  the  allillance  of  the  maglftrates, 
the  clergy,  and  all  who  are  interelled  in  the  promotion 
of  good  morals  and  good  government,  is  moft  earneftly 
requefted.  Fur  the  employment  of  the  children,  feveral 
houfesarefui'portel,  at  Cambridge  Heath,  near  Hack- 
ney,  in  each  of  which  a  mailer-workman  is  placed  for 
the  purpofc  of  teaching  the  children  fome  ufeful  trade. 
Tlx  trades  already  eilablilhed  are  thofe  of  a  printer, 
carpenter,  Ihoemaker,  andtaylor.  The  girls  arc  at  pre- 
fent educated  as  menial  fervantt. 

In  the  year  1791  no  lefs  than  70  children  were  un- 


der the  protcfilon  of  this  focltiy,  among  wliom  were  ma- 
ny who  had  been  guilty  of  v.irious  f;.!oni."s,  burglaries, 
and  other  Climes,  Yet,  (Ingnlar  a^  it  may  appear,  in 
lefs  than  two  years  thofe  very  children  became  no  lifa  re- 
markable for  indullry,  aclivity,  decency,  and  obedience, 
than  they  formerly  were  for  the  coi\trary  vices.  Such 
are  the  grounds  on  wliich  the  Philanthropic  Society 
now  claims  the  attention  and  folicits  tl;e  patronage  of 
the  public.  If  we  regard  hum.inity  and  religion,  this 
inllitutiou  opens  an  afyluui  to  the  moR  forlorn  and  ab- 
jcvl  of  the  human  race;  it  befriends  the  mod  fiiend- 
lafs  ;  it  favcs  from  the  ceitain  and  f.ital  confequcnccs  of 
infamy  and  vicious  ctutfes  orphans  and  dtfertcd  cliil- 
drcn.  If  we  regard  national  profperity  and  tlie  public 
welfare,  ills  calculated  to  increafe  indullry  ;  and  it  di- 
re(5ls  that  indullry  into  the  moft  ufeful  and  receffiry 
channels.  If  we  regard  felf-interell,  its  immediate  object 
is  to  proteft  our  perfoiis  from  adault  and  murder,  our 
property  from  depredation,  and  our  peaceful  habitations 
iVom  the  Jefpeiate  fuiy  of  midnight  incendiaries. 

One  guinea  per  annum  crtllitutes  a  member  of  the 
fociety  ;  and  L.  lO  at  one  payment  a  member  for  life. 
A  life-fubfcription,  or  an  annual  payment  of  at  lead  two 
guineas,  is  a  necell'ary  qualification  for  being  ekdled  in- 
to the  committee. 

II.    SociETii;s    FOR    Promoting    Sciitnce   and    Li- 

TERATURr. 

I .  The  Royal  Socifiy  of  London  is  an  academy  or  body 
of  perfons  of  eminent  learning,  inftituted  by  Charles  II. 
for  the  promoting  of  natural  knowledge.  Tlie  origin 
of  this  fociety  is  traced  by  Dr  Sprat,  its  eariieft  hifto- 
rlan,  no  farther  back  than  to  "  fome  fpace  after  tlie  end 
of  the  civil  wars"  in  the  laft  century.  The  fcene  of  the 
firft  meetings  of  the  learned  men  wlio  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  it,  is  by  him  fixed  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  at 
the  lodgings  of  Dr  VVilkins  warden  of  Wadham  col- 
lege.  But  Dr  Birch,  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Wallis, 
one  of  its  eariieft  and  mioft  confiderable  mciiiberf ,  af- 
figns  it  an  earlier  origin.  According  to  him,  certain 
wortliy  perfons,  rcfiding  In  I^ondon  about  the  year 
1645,  being  "  inqulfitive  into  natural  and  the  new  and 
experimental  philofophy,  agreed  to  meet  weekly  on  a 
certain  day,  to  difcourfe  upon  fuch  fubjefls,  and  were 
known  by  the  title  of  The  Ivvi/iile  or  PhUofophical  Col' 
lege."  In  the  years  1648  and  1649,  the  company  who 
formed  thefe  m.eetings  were  divided,  part  retiring  to  Ox- 
ford and  part  remaining  in  London  ;  but  they  conti- 
nued the  fame  purfuits  as  when  united,  correfponding 
with  each  other,  and  giving  a  mutual  account  of  their 
refpedtive  difccvcrles.  About  the  year  1659  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Oxford  fociety  returned  to  London,  and 
again  uniting  with  their  fellow-labourers,  met  once,  if 
not  twice,  a-week  at  Grefliani  college,  during  term 
time,  till  they  were  fcattered  by  the  public  dlrtraflions 
of  that  year,  and  tlie  place  of  tl;eir  meeting  made  a 
quarter  for  foldiers.  On  the  relloration  1660  their 
meetings  were  revived,  and  attended  by  a  greater  con- 
courfc  of  men  eminent  for  their  rajik  and  learning. 
They  were  at  laft  taken  notice  of  by  the  king,  who 
having  himfelf  a  corfiderable  tafte  for  phyfical  fciencc, 
was  pleafed  to  grant  them  an  ample  charter,  dated  the 
ijlh  of  July  1662,  and  afterwards  a  fecond  dated  151!) 
April  1663,  by  which  they  were  erefled  into  a  corpo- 
ration, 
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'[":  -ir  r:..:;  :i-r  of  elciiing  fellows  is  by  balloting, 
'i'litir  council  are  in  number  21,  iutluding  the  preli- 
dcnt,  vice  prefident,  treafurer,  -.ind  two  fccrttaiies ;  11 
«,f  uliich  arc  continued  for  the  next  year,  and  10  more 
added  to  tlicm  ;  all  chofen  on  St  Andrew's  day.  Each 
member  at  his  admillion  fubfcribes  an  engagement  that 
he  will  cndo.ivoui  to  promote  the  good  of  the  fociety  ; 
from  which  lie  may  be  freed  at  any  time,  by  lignifying 
to  the  prclidcnt  that  he  dcfires  to  withdraw.  Tl'.e 
charges  h.ive  been  different  at  different  times,  and  were 
at  fiiil  irregularly  paid  ;  but  they  are  now  five  guineas 
paid  to  the  treifurcr  at  aJmillioii  ;  and  13  s.  per  quar- 
ter fo  li  ng  as  the  perfon  continues  a  member:  or,  in 
lieu  of  the  annual  fubfcription,  a  compufitiou  of  25  gui- 
neas in  one  payment. 

Their  dellgn  is,  to  "  make  faitliful  records  of  all  the 
works  of  nature  or  art  which  come  witliin  their  rc-acli ; 
io  that  the  piefent  as  well  as  futtire  ages  may  be  enabled 
to  put  a  jraik  on  errors  which  have  been  ftrengthencd 
by  l"ng  pn:fciiptii>n  ;  to  rcftorc  truths  that  have  been 
ixglci-'tcd  ;  to  pufli  tl.ofc  already  known  to  mure  va- 
rious  ufes  ;  to  make  the  way  more  palfable  to  what  re- 
mains unrevealed,"  &c.  To  this  purpofe  they  have 
made  a  great  number  of  experiments  and  obfervations 
on  moft  of  the  works  of  nature  ;  and  alfo  numbers  of 
Ihort  hirtorici  of  nature,  arts,  miinufailures,  ufeful  en- 
gines, contrivances,  &:c.  The  fcrvices  which  they  have 
rendered  to  the  public  are  very  great.  They  have  im- 
proved naval,  civil,  and  military  arcliiteiflure  ;  advanced 
llie  fccurity  and  perfcflion  of  navigatii...  ;  improved 
agriculture;  and  put  not  only  Cre.tt  Biiiain  but  aUb 
Ireland,  the  plantations,  &c.  upon  planting.  They 
have  regiftercd  ciperimcntf,  hilioiits.  relations,  obfer- 
vations, &c.  .nnd  reduced  tliem  into  one  ci  mmon  ftock  ; 
and  have,  from  time  to  time,  publilhed  thofe  which  they 
reclioro.-l  moft  ufcful,  under  the  title  of  Phikfopl/ical 
1  ■  ,  &c.  and  laid  iherell  up  in  pul.lic  regiller>, 

t<  iytranfmitted  to poUerity,  as. I  folid  ground- 

work for  future  fyflems. 

They  have  a  library  adapted  to  their  indituiion  ;  to- 
wards which  Mr  Henry  Howard,  afterwards  duke  of 
Norfolk  contributed  the  Norfolcian  library,  and  which 
i<,  at  this  time,  grcady  increafed  by  a  continual  fericjof 
bcnefa^'*ions.  The  mufeum  or  repoiitory  of  natural 
and  artiiicial  rarities,  piven  them  by  Daniel  Colwal, 
Eiq  ;  and  fince  enriched  by  many  others,  is  now  remo- 
ved to  the  Britilh  mufeum,  and  makes  a  part  of  that 
great  rcpofitory.  Their  motto  is  KuU'mi  in  vnba  ;  and 
their  place  of  affembling  is  Somerkthoufe  in  the  .Strand. 
Sir  Godfrey  Copley,  baronet,  lei't  five  guineas  to  be 
given  annually  to  the  pcrl'on  who  lliould  write  the  bell 
paper  in  the  year,  under  the  head  of  experimental  phi- 
lofophy.  This  reward,  which  is  now  changed  to  a 
gold  medal,  is  the  highcll  honour  tlie  fociety  can  bc- 
ftow.     It  is  conferred  on  St  Andrew's  day. 

t.  T/f  Rcyiil  Society  of  Edinburgh,  was  incorporated 
by  royal  chatter  on  the  29th  of  March  1783,  and  h:u 
for  its  objefl  the  cultivation  of  every  brar.ch  of  fciencc, 
truilition,  and  tafte.  Its  rife  and  progrcs  towards  its 
j.n.ki.t  lUie  was  as  follows :  In  the  year  1716a  liier.iry 


fociety   W.-IS  cft.ibiiilied  in  Edinburgh  by  t!ie   .'  '  r 

liiiddimanaiid  ol!;e.-s,  which  in  1731  was  fiiccti..  " 

a  fociety  inllilutcd  for  the  imfrovcmei.t  of  medical  ,  ."^''■'■^'' 
knowledge.  In  the  year  f-r,  x\,  celebrated  W^cC^^ 
laurin  cor.civcd  the  idea  c-  the  plan  of  Uiis 

fociety,  by  exlcnJin^  it  to  ..    ^  ;  phiiofophy  and 

literature.  The  iiillitiition  was  accordingly  new  mo. 
dclled  by  a  printed  fet  of  laws  and  regulations,  tl.c 
number  of  members  was  increafed,  and  they  were  di- 
llinguiflied  from  that  time  by  the  title  of  The  S-^ctdy  for 
luiprovirg  /Irli  and  Scicnca,  or  more  generally  by  the 
title  of  The  Phi'.aJ'>ph  cat  Sociity  of  Ed'ir.burgh.  Its 
meetings,  however,  were  foon  interrupted  by  the  difor- 
ders  of  the  country  during  the  rebellion  in  1745  <  ^""^ 
they  were  not  renewed  till  the  year  1752.  Soon  alter 
this  period  the  firft  volume  of  the  Tranfaflions  of  the 
Philofophical  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  publilhed  un- 
der the  title  of  Fjfayi  and  Olfcrvatuns,  I'hyfical  and  Li- 
terary, and  was  toDowed  by  other  volume*  of  acknow- 
ledged merit.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1782,  in  a 
meeting  of  the  profelfors  of  the  ur.ivcrlity  of  Edinburgh, 
many  of  whom  were  likewiie  members  cf  the  Philofo- 
phical Society,  and  warmly  attached  to  its  interelts,  a 
fcheme  was  propofed  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Robcrtfon,  prin- 
cipal of  the  univerfity,  for  the  tlUblllhment  cf  a  new 
fociety  on  a  more  extended  plan,  and  after  tl:e  model  of 
fbme  of  the  foreign  academies.  It  appeared  an  expe- 
dient meafure  to  folicit  the  royal  patronage  to  an  inlli- 
tutioii  of  this  nature,  which  promiied  to  be  of  nation- 
al importance,  and  to  requeft  an  eftablifhment  by  char- 
ter from  the  crown.  The  plan  was  approved  and  a- 
dopted  ;  and  the  Philofophical  Society,  joining  its  in- 
fluence as  a  body  in  feconding  the  application  from  the 
univerfity,  his  majefty,  as  we  have  already  obfeived, 
was  pleafed  tolncorporate  Tlie  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh by  charter. 

This  fociety  confifts  of  ordinary  and  honorary  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  honorary  places  are  reftricled  to  per- 
fons  refiding  out  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
elciftion  of  new  members  is  appointed  to  be  made  at 
two  ftated  general  meetings,  which  are  to  be  held  on 
the  fbuith  Monday  t  f  January  and  the  fourth  Mon- 
day of  June.  A  candidate  for  the  place  of  an  ordi- 
nary member  muft  lignit'y  by  a  letter,  addrcfied  to  one 
of  the  members,  his  wilh  to  be  received  into  the  fo- 
ciety. He  murt  then  be  publicly  propofed  at  leaft  a 
month  before  Uie  day  of  election.  If  tlie  propofal  be 
feconded  by  two  of  the  members  prefent,  his  nanie  is  to 
be  inferled  in  the  liil  of  candidates,  and  hung  up  in  the 
ordinary  place  of  mcetinsr.  The  eletSion  is  made  by- 
ballot,  and  is  determined  in  favour  of  a  candidate,  if  he 
(hall  have  the  votes  cf  two  thirds  of  tliofe  prefent,  in  a 
meeting  con;':iling  of  atleall  21  members.  The  gene- 
ral bulineis  r  t  the  fociety  is  managed  by  a  prelident, 
two  vicc-prefidents,  with  a  council  of  12,  a  general  fe- 
crctary,  and  a  treaiurcr.  Thele  officers  are  chofen  by 
ballot  annually  on  the  lafl  Monday  cf  November.  All 
public  dccJ?,  whether  cf  a  civil  or  of  a  litciary  nature, 
are  tr:.nrr.fied  by  this  bo.ord,  and  proceed  in  ihc  name 
of  ilie  prefidcnt  or  vice  prefidcnt. 

As  it  was  thought  that  t'-.e  members  would  have  a 
greater  ii.diicemcnt  to  i  '  '     tendance  on  the  mcet- 

i;'.gs  cl  tiic  f'.eiety,  if  ti  -  iie  gcneial  intUnatioa 

c!  the  natuie  of  the  f'ubj^,.;.  v.i.ich  were  to  be  confi- 
dcrcd,  and  niuJc  the  topi,:s  of  cc;Ae;/..iicn,  it  wat  tbcrer 
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Soci«Vsfor  fore   rofoWcd  to  divide   the   fociety  Into  two  clalTes.  ly,  t>  extend  ihc.r  .nqu.r.e.  after  tlie  powers  of  par- 

lron.o  n"   vhchVo^^^     m.et  and  deliberate  feparateh".     One  of  t.cular  mod.c.ncs  m  the   cue  ci   part.cuhv  c.ks  ;  the 

Scncand  l£c,cUiT.s  i.  denominated  the  P:^cal  Claf.,  and  has  col  edu.ns  of  th.s  ioc.ety  have  been  already  pubhlhed, 

1-i'"-'"-- for  its  department  the  fcijnccs  of  mathematics,  nauual  under  tl>e   t.  Ic  oi  Mcdual  ObJ.r.aU.n.    ar.d  Inq'u,r,cs, 


Soclttii'sfoi 
Proniotinjj 
Science  and 
Literature. 


e^S^it:t^^:^;imp;^:;;ent:^:n;^^i;^r 

faa,  res.  The  other  is  denominated  the /./.r.r^  C/./.  by  royal  ch.rtcr  m  .778;  but  there  appears  to  h.vc 
•,n  has  for  its  department  literature,  philology,  hiftory.  been  >n  that  cty  a  voluntary  afloc.  .t.on  of  he  f  mc 
ant  qui  ies,  and  fpeculative  philof.phy.  Every  member  n.me  from  the  firll  eiU.lnhrnent  of  a  egukr  Ichool  of 
Ts  delhed  at  his  admifhon  to  intimate  which  of  thofe  phjfic  m  tne  uraverf.ty  1  o  tlie  voluntary  foc.ety  he 
claffc  he  win.es  to  be  more  particularly  alfociatcd  with  ;  pubhc  .s  mde'.ted  for  fix  volumes  of  cuaot^s  and  uic 
but  he  is  a  he  fame  tim."  Litled  to  attend  the  meet-  lul  cfrays,  collefled  pr.t.ctp.lly  by  the  late  Dr  Monro 
ngsoV  he  other  clafs,  and  to  take  part  in  all  its  pro-  from  June  ,73-  to  June  .730;  but  ,n  the  year  1739 
cefdi°is  Each  of  the  clalfes  has  fiur  pretldents  and  that  foe.ety  was  untted  to  another^  as  we  have  already 
twofctaWes.  who  orHciate  by  turns.  The  meetings  obierved  m  a  former  arncle.  The  ord.nary  mem- 
of  the  phyfical  claK  are  held  on  the  firR  Mondays  of  hers  c  f  the  prefent  med.cal  focety  are  eleded  by  b.  - 
TanuaryrFcbruary.  March.  April,  July,  Augurt,  No-  lot,  and  three  xl^lfenfent  exduoe  a  cand.date  ;  an  or- 
vember.  and  December;  and  the  n.ee.io^s  ol  the  Lite-  dinary  member  may  alio  be  ekfted  an  honorary  mem- 
rtrTclf' are  held  on  the  third  Mondays  of  I.nuary,  ber,  who  enjoys  the  pnvdeges  of  the  others,  a:ul  re- 
Februarv,  R,rch,  April.  June.  July.  xNovember,  and  celves  a  d.ploma,  but  .sfreeJ  irom  the  obhgatton  of  at- 
iet>ruar\,  iviar^  ,       p     '{-/._';'     "  tendance,  dehvermg  papers  m  rotati.^n,  &c.  to  which 

""iTth^-;  meints  thn;rn-efiays  and  ohferva-  the  ordinary  membfrs  are  fut^e^  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the 
tions  of  the  members  of  the  fociety,  or  their  corre-  votes  mutt  be  unanimous,  xhe  meetmgsot  tl^.r  oc.ty 
frndents.  are  read  publiclv,  and  become  the  fubjefts  are  hekl  every  Sattirday  evening  .n  then-  own  hall  du- 
o^-  convlfat'on.  The  fuhje^s  of  thdc  elfays  and  ob-  ring  the  wnter  lealon,  when  papers  on  medtcalluhjeft 
ftrvat^n  a  e  announced  L  a  previous  meeting,  m  or-  are  delivered  by  the  feveralniembersm  rotation ;  and 
der  to  e;ga"e  the  attendance 'of  thofe  members  who  four  of  tl>e:e  are  annually  ekaed  to  ftU  thecha.rmro- 
m-iv  b-  i.arlicuhrly  interefted  in  them.  The  author  of  tat.on,  w,th  the  title  of  annual  prefidents. 
Ta  h  dIftTt  on  L\ikewife  defired  to  furnifl.  the  fociety  5-  The  ^^^''Z  ^f  ^-'  ^.../,  of  Parts  w- -ft-^u^e  d'n 
with  an  abRraft  of  it,  to  be  read  at  the  next  cnfuing  177C.  The  members  are  divded  into  alFocate.  ordt- 
^eeting,  when  the  con'verfation  is  renewed  with  increa-  nary,  im.ted  to  30.  honorary  to  .2,  extraord.nary  o 
led  ad^  ntage.from  the  knowledge  previoufly  acquired  60.  and  toretgn  to  60,  and  correfponden  s  Th  s lociety 
of  the  fubiea  At  the  fame  meetings  are  exhibited  has  pubhlhed  feveral  volumes  ot  Meinoirs  in  4to 
fuch  fpecimen  of  natural  or  artificial  cu,  iofities,  fuch  6.  Af.at.c  5..;>y,  an  inftitution  planned  by  the  late 
rernanr  of  antiquity,  and  fuch  experir^ents.  as  are  il^luftrious  Sir  Wtiharn  Jones,  and  adually  formed  a. 
bought  worthy^f  the  attention  of  d.e  fociety.  AU^alcutta  on  the  .sthot  January  ,7H,  for  the  p  o^ 
objeas  of  natural  hillory  prefented  to  the  fociety,  are  of  tracing  the  l-^-^'' ^"^'^^^"''f '  ^^^'^f  <="'  ^"ta," 
ordered  by  the  charter  of  the  inftitution  to  be  depo-  terature,  of  the  immenle  comment  of  Alia.  As  it  was 
Sd  on  receipt,  in  the  mufeum  of  the  univerllty  of  refolved  to  follow  as  nearly  as  poffible  the  plan  of  the 
Ed  burgh  ;  and  all  remains  of  antiquity,  pubiic  records,  Roval  Society  of  London  of  which  he  k.ng^  /.- 
or  ancieift  r^anufcripts,  in  the  library  belonging  to  the  tro.  the  patrc^nage  of  the  Afiatic  ^°^;«),  -^  "«;  ^^ 
faculty  of  advocates  at  Edinburgh.  to  the  governor-general  and  council,  as  the  execut,^^ 

The  ordinary  members,  whof?  ufual  refidence  is  in  power  m  the  territories  ot  the  company.  By  their  ac- 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  or  Its  immediate  neighbourhood,  ceptance  of  th,s  offer,  Mr  Haliings,  as  governor-gene- 
are  ex Jeded  to  attend  regularly  the  monthly  meetings ;  ral,  appeared  among  the  patrons  of  the  new  foc.ety 
Ld  are  required  to  defray,  by  an  annual  contribution,  "  but  he  leemed  .n  his  private  llat.on  as  the  .rft  liberal 
the  current  expences  of  the  inftitution.  The  members  promoter  ot  uletul  knowledge  in  Bengal  and  efpecialy 
xvho  refide  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  Edinburgh,  that  as  the  great  encourager  o  Perfian  and  Shai.fc.it  htera- 
Iheycannoteniov  the  advantatcesarifing  from  a  regular  ture,  to  defer ve  a  particular  mark  of  d.ltinaion  :  he 
attendance  on^the  meetings  of  the  fociety,  are  not  fub-  was  requefted  therefore  to  accept  tlK  ?0";>-"n' t'^  o 
jelled  to  any  contribution  for  defraying  its  expences,  prehdent  Tins  was  handlomely  dechned-n  a  letter 
iut  have  a  right  to  attend  thofe  meetings  when  occa-  from  Mr  Haftings.  ,n  whuh  he  requefted  o  yield  his 
f.onallv  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  take  part  in  all  their  pro-  pretenfions  to  the  gentleman  whcle  genius  planned  he 
ceedln-s  inftitution,  and  was  moft  capable  ct  conducing  it  to  the 

Thrte' volumes  of  the  Tranfaflions  of  the  fociety  have  attainment  of  the  great  and  fpkndld  purpofes  of  |ts  ^r- 
been  publiihed,  which  bear  ample  teft-mony  to  the  learn-  matlon."  On  the  receipt  of  lh>s  letter,  Sir  WiUiam 
mg  and  acutenefs  of  their  various  authors.  Jones  was  nominated  prefident  of  the  fociety  ;  and  we 

V  Mcdual  SocUly  of  London,  inftituted  in  the  year  cannot  give  the  reader  a  view  of  the  obje^  of  the  infti- 
,752,  on  the  plan  recommended  by  Lord  Bacon  ^Z)^  tutlon  in  clearer  l.mguage  than  that  which  he  employed 
Auv>:.  Scient.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2.),  to  revive  the  Hippocra-    in  his  firft  difcourle from  the cha.r. 

tx  method  of  compofing  narratives  of  particular  caies,  "  It  is  your  de.ign,  I  concetve  (taid  the  prefident) 
in  Which  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  the  manner  of  treat-  to  take  an  ■^m^\c  fpace  for  your  kitrned  mveftigat.ons, 
ine  it,  and  the  confequences,  are  to  be  fpeclfied  ;  to  at-  bounding  them  only  by  the  geographical  hm.ts  .  f  Alia  ; 
tempt  the  cure  of  thofe  difeafes  which,  in  his  opinion,  fo  that,  ccnf.dcring  Hmdoftan  as  a  centre,  and  turning 
Jiave  been  too  boldly  pronounced  incurable  j  and,  laa-  your  eyes  in  idea  to  llie  nortli,  you  have  on  JO^'-^'ghc 
+  XDr.ny 
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jpetiii  m.iny  important  kiri'^Joms  in  Uic  cjlltrn  pcniiifuh,  the 
'^"*"  :inciejic  anJ  wonderful  empire  of  Cliins  wiih  uU  licr  Tur- 
'■  uriin  Je^'cndcucie<,  and  tJiat  of  Japan,  with  ilie  clufler 
r..".rf.  of  precious  i(]ai)d<:,  in  which  many  linj^uhr  curiolitics 
^v">»^  hiive  too  long  bem  concealed  ;  before  you  lies  ihut  pro. 
di^ious  chain  of  mountain',  which  formerly  perhaps 
were  a  barrier  againll  the  vidence  of  die  fea,  and  be- 
yond them  the  very  intcrcftin?  country  i-f  Tibet,  and 
the  vaft  regions  of  Tartary,  from  wliicli,  as  from  t!.e 
Trojan  horlc  of  the  poets,  have  illued  fo  many  confum- 
Diatc  warriors,  whole  domain  has  extended  at  lead  frcm 
the  bufiki  of  tlic  Uydus  to  the  mouth?  of  the  GingCi  : 
on  your  left  arc  ih.e  beautiful  and  celebrated  pi  evinces 
of  Iran  or  I'crda,  the  ur.mcafurcd  and  perhaps  immea- 
furablc  dtftits  oi  Arabia,  and  the  once  Hourilliing  king- 
dcni  cf  Yemen,  with  the  pleafant  illes  that  the  Arabs 
hate  fubdued  or  colonized;  and  farther  wef.ward,  the 
Afiatic  dominions  of  the  TurkiJh  fultans,  wh  fe  moon 
I'ecms  approaching  rapidly  to  its  wane.  By  this  great 
circunilvionce  the  Held  cf  your  ufeful  refearches  will  be 
iodofed ;  but  I'mce  Ejypt  had  uniueilionably  an  old 
connection  with  this  country,  if  not  with  China,  fincc 
ih:  language  and  li'.cralme  of  the  Abyirir.ians  bear  a 
manit'ell  a:linity  to  thofe  of  Afu,  fiiicc  ilie  Arabian 
arms  prevailed  along  tlie  African  coafl  of  thj  Mediter* 
raiican,  and  even  creiSed  a  powerful  dynally  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  ycu  may  not  be  difpleafed  occ:i- 
fionally  to  follow  the  dreams  of  ^\fiaiic  learning  a  little 
beyond  its  natural  bi  undary  ;  and,  if  it  be  necclFary  or 
tcnvtiiient  that  a  Ihort  name  cr  epithet  be  given  to  our 
Society,  in  order  to  diAinguilh  it  in  the  world,  that  of 
^fiiilic  appears  botli  clatric;il  and  proper,  whether  we 
coofidcr  the  place  or  the  objcfl  ot  the  inllitucion,  and 
prerei-ablc  to  Or'u-ntj',  which  is  in  truth  a  wi>rd  merely 
relative,  and  though  commonly  ufed  in  Europe,  con- 
veys no  very  dillincl  idea. 

"  If  now  it  be  alked,  Wliat  are  the  intended  objefts 
of  our  inquiries  within  thcfe  fpacious  limits  ?  we  anfwer, 
Mam  and  Naturc  ;  whatever  is  performed  by  the  ont 
or  produced  by  the  other.  Human  knowledge  has  been 
elegantly  anal)  fed  according  to  the  three  great  faculties 
of  the  mind,  wc^nary,  naftm,  and  Imagination,  which  we 
cciiillantly  find  employed  in  arranging  and  retaifting, 
comparing  and  diftinguilhing,  comb  ning  and  diverfily- 
ing,  the  ideas,  which  we  receive  through  our  fenfes,  or 
ac»iijire  by  rcHeiflion  :  hence  the  three  main  bnmches  of 
learning  are,  j^///6r)',ytvVnr^,  and  art;  the  finl  compre- 
Lcndi  cither  an  account  of  natural  produflion';,  or  the 
genuine  records  cf  empires  and  Hates ;  the  fccond  em- 
braces the  whole  circle  of  pure  and  mixed  mathematics, 
logellicr  with  ethics  and  law,  as  far  as  they  depend  on 
the  leafoning  faculty  ;  and  the  third  includes  all  the 
beauties  of  imagery  and  the  charms  of  invention,  uif- 
playcd  in  modulated  language,  or  reprefeiited  by  colour, 
hgure,  or  found. 

"  Agrciably  to  this  analyfis,  you  will  invertigatc 
whatever  is  rare  in  the  llupcndous  fabric  of  nature,  will 
corrcA  the  geography  of  Alia  by  new  obfervaiions  and 
difcoverics  ;  will  ti.icc  the  annals  and  even  traditions  of 
thofe  nations  who  from  time  to  tini^'  have  peopled  or 
dcfolated  it  ;  and  will  bring  to  ligiu  their  various  iorms 
of  government,  with  their  inl\itutions  civil  and  religious; 
you  will  examine  their  improvements  and  methods  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry  ;  in  trigonometry,  mcnfura- 
«ion,  mechanics,  optics,  «ftroncm>-,  and  general  pliy- 
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fics ;  their  fyllems  rfmcialty,  grammar,  rfietoric,  and    •- i  lii 
dialectic;  their  Iki.l  in  chirurgcry  and  medicine;  and '•''^'°'    . 
their  advancement,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  anatomy  and  ""•""«*'- 
chemillry.     To  this  you  will  add  refearches  into  their  Vj"rj,u<f. 
agricultOre,  manufaiflures,    trade ;  and  whild  you  in- vI^-'-n-/ 
quire  with  pleafurcinto  their  mulic,  architeflurc,  pai.-.t. 
iii^,  and  poetry,  will  net  neglcdl  thofe  inferior  aitt   by 
which  the  comfoits  and  ex-en  elegancies  of  foci.il  lile  arc 
fupplied  or  improved.     You  niuy  obfervo,  that  I  have 
omitted  their  languages,  the  divcifiiy  and  difficulty  of 
which  arc  a  fad  obllacle  to  tl'.e  progrefs  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge ;  but  I   hare   ever  confidcrcd  languages  as  ths 
mere  indiuments  of  real  learning,  and  think  ihcm  im- 
properly confounded  with  learning  itklf :  the   attain- 
ment of  them  is,  however  indifpcniably  ncceifary  ;  and. 
il  to  the  Pcrfian,  Aimenian,  Taikilh,  and  Arabic,  coulii 
be  added  not  only  the  Shaiifcrlt,  the  trcafuies  oi  which 
we  may  now  hope  to  fee  unluckeJ,  but  even  ilic  Chi- 
nefc,  Tart^irian,  J  ipanefe,  and  the  varit  us  infular  dia- 
leiTls,  an  immenfe  mine  would  then  be  open,  in  wh'ch 
we  might  labour  with  equal  delight  and  advantage." 

Ut  lliis  fccicty  three  volume*  of  the  TranTaitionJ 
have  been  publilhcd,  which  arc  replete  with  informa- 
tion in  a  liij.;h  degree  curious  and  important ;  and  \t^ 
hope  that  the  European  world  (hall  loon  be  favoured 
with  another.  The  much  to  be  lamented  death  of  the 
accompli(hcd  prefident  may  indeed  damp  the  fpirit  of 
inveftigation  among  the  members  ;  for  to  conquer  diffi- 
culties fo  great  as  they  mull  meet  with,  a  portic  n  feemi 
to  be  necelfary  of  that  enthufiafm  which  accompanied 
all  the  purfuits  of  Sir  William  J'>nes  ;  but  his  fucceflbr 
is  a  man  of  great  wortJi  and  learning,  and  we  trull  will 
ufe  his  ntmoll  endeavours  to  have  the  plan  completed  of 
which  Sir   William  gave  the  outlines. 

5.  The  AyHtrican  Ph'tkfophiciil  Sotiely,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, was  formed  in  January  1769  by  the  union  cf 
two  focieties  which  had  formerly  fublillcd  in  that  city. 
This  fociety  extends  its  aitcniion  to  geography,  ma- 
thematics, natural  philofophy,  and  allronomy  :  medi- 
cine and  anatomy  ;  natural  hillory  and  chemiflry  ;  trade 
and  commerce;  medanics  and  architeclurc;  h-jibandry 
and  American  improvements.  Its  officers  are  a  patron, 
prelidcnt,  three  vicc-prelidents,  one  trcafurer,  four  f«- 
cretaiies,  and  three  curators,  who  ate  anually  chof«:ii 
by  ballot.  The  duty  of  the  prcfident,  vicc-prcfidcnts, 
treafurer,  and  fecretaries,  is  the  fame  as  in  other  foci:, 
tics.  The  Inifincfs  of  the  curators  is  to  taice  the  charp;c 
of  all  fpccimcns  of  natural  produilions,  whether  of  t!ie 
animal,  ve{.'eta*'le,  or  foflil  kingdom  ;  all  models  oi 
machines  and  inllruments  ;  and  all  other  matter^  be- 
longing to  the  fociety  which  Ihall  be  inirulled  to  them. 
The  ordinary  meetings  arc  h-.-ld  on  the  firft  and  third 
Fridays  of  every  month  from  October  to  May  incltifive. 
This  fociety  was  incorporated  by  chart-:r  15th  March 
1780  ;  and  has  publilhed  three  volumes  of  it-s  Tianlac- 
tions,  containing  many  ingenious  papers  on  general  li- 
terature and  the  fci:ncts,  :.s  well  :\i  rel'pefling  thofe 
fubjtifls  peculiar  to  America.  It  is  a  deiighifol  prof- 
pcc^  to  the  philofcpher  to  confider,  that  Alia,  Europe, 
and  America,  though  far  feparated  and  divided  into  a 
vaiitty  of  political  llatc,  are  all  thicc  combined  to 
promote  the  ciufe  of  knowJedgi;  and  truth. 

6.  A  Literary  and  PhiUfophiiJl  S-iJeij  of  confiderable 
reputation  has  been  lately  ellablilhed  nl  Manchclleis 
under  ihc  difciftion  of  two  prefidcnts,  four  vice-preti- 
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Socictici    Jtnts.aiid  twofectetaries.'   Tlie  number  of  members  is    the  influence  of  ihe  celebrated  earl  of  Hanlwickc,  then    Societi« 
■Pro-      limited  to  50  ;  befidcs  whom  there  are  leveral  honorary    lord-chancellor,  and  Martin  I'olkes,  Efq  ;  who  was  then  for  Pm- 
itiDgSci-  njenibeis,  all  of  whom  are  eleifttd  by  ballot  ;  and  the    their  prelident.     'Die  king  declared  himfelf  their  foun-  ""■«>''ngS. 
ofticcrs  are  cliofen  annually  in  April.    Four  volumes  of   dcr  and  p:itron,  and  cmj  o-A-ered  them  to  have  a  body  of  LU^rttni 
valuable  efl'ayshavebeen  already  publilliedbylhisfociety.    ftatutes,  and  a  common  feal,  and  to  hold  in  perpetuity  v>..»'>^-> 

7.  Sochly  for  Prcmoting  the  Difcevcry  oj  the  Inhrhr  lands,  Sec.  to  ll'.c  yearly  value  of  L.  icoo. 
Parts  of  yifnca.  This  focicty  or  alfocialion  for  esplo-  The  chief  objeft  of  the  incjuiiies  and  refearches  of 
ring  the  ihternal  dilliiifls  of  Africa,  of  which  fo  little  in  the  fociety  arc  Biitilli  antiquities  and  hillory  ;  not, 
at  prefent  known,  was  formed  in  London  by  fonie  opu-  however,  wholly  excluding  thofe  of  other  countries.  It 
lent  individuals  in  1788  ;  who,  (l-ongly  imprclfed  with  mult  be  acknowledged,  that  the  (ludy  of  antiquity  of- 
a  convidlon  of  the  practicability  and  utility  of  tlius  en-  iers  to  the  curious  and  inquifitivc  a  large  field  for  re- 
larging  the  fundofhumam  knowledge,  determined,  if  iearch  und  amufeinent.  The  inquirer  in  this  branch 
IKlfib'.e,  to  rcfcue  the  age  from  that' lligma  which  at.  lurniihes  the  hillori.in  witli  liis  bell  materials,  while  he 
taches  10  its  ignorance  of  fo  large  and  fo  near  a  portion  dillinguillies  irom  truth  the  fictions  of  a  bold  invention, 
cf  the  globe.  The  founders  of  this  fociety  refolved  to  and  alcertains  the  credibility  of  fads  ;  and  to  the  philo- 
admit  no  man  a  member  for  a  Ihorter  period  than  three  lupher  he  prefents  a  fruitful  I'nurce  of  ingenious  I'pecu- 
years,  during  which  he  mull  pay  annually  info  the  lation,  while  he  points  out  to  him  the  way  of  thinking, 
.public  fund  five  guineas.  After  three  years,,  any  mem-  and  the  manners  of  men,  under  all  the  varieties  of  afpedt 
bir,  upon  giving  a  year's  notice,  may  withdraw  himfelf   in  which  they   have   appeared. 

from  the  aiibciation.  Duiliig  the  firll  12  months  each  An  antiquarian  ought  to  be  a  man  of  fjlid  judgment, 
of  the  members  w.<.s  allowed  to  recommend  for  the  ap-  pollell'ed  ol  learning  and  fcience,  that  he  inay  not  be  an 
pfobation  of  the  fociety  fuch  of  his  friends  as  he  might  entliuli.utx  admiier  of  every  thing  that  is  ancient  mere- 
think  proper  to  be  admitted  into  it ;  but  fince  thit  pe-  ly  becaule  it  is  ancient  ;  but  be  qualified  to  dlllinguilli 
riod  we  believe  all  additional  members  have  been  elected  between  thole  rele.ircl;es  which  are  valuable  and  impor- 
by  a  ballot  of  the  aiibciation  at  large.  A  committee  tant  and  thofe  which  are  tiillingand  ufelefs.  It  is  iVom 
•V.MS  chofen  by  b.iUot  to  manage  the  funds  of  the  fociety,  the  want  of  chefe  qualifications  that  fome  men  have  con- 
to  choofe  proper  perfons  to  be  fent  on  the  difcovery  of  traded  kich  a  blind  pallion  f«r  every  thing  that  is  an- 
the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and  to  carry  on  the  focie-  cient,  that  they  have  expoicd  themielves  to  ridicule, 
ty's  corrcfpondence,  with  exprefs  injunflions  to  difclofe  and  their  ftudy  to  contempt.  But  ifa  regard  to  utili- 
no  intelligence  received  from  their  agents  but  to  the  fo-  ^y  were  always  to  regulate  the  purfults  ot  the  anuqua- 
ciety  at  large.  But  a  fuller  account  of  the  nature  of  riim,  the  Ihalts  nffitirc  WMuld  no  longer  be  levelled  at 
this  edabl.lhnicnt,  aiui  the  very  hapi'y  efforts  they  liave  him  ;  but  he  would  be  refpeCted  as  the  man  wlio  labours 
made,  may  be  fcen  in  the  fiiperb  edition  of  their  pro-  to  rellore  or  to  prel'erve  luch  ancient  produilions  as  are 
ceediiigs  printed  in  1790,  4to  for  thtir  own  ufe;  or  in  fuited  to  illuminate  religion,  philofophy,  and  liillory,  or 
the   Svo  edition  fince  made  public.     They  foon  found    to  improve  the  ans  of  lile. 

two  gentlemen,  Mr  Lucas  and  Mr  Ledyard,  who  were  ^Ve  by  no  me.ins  intend  to  apply  ihefe  obfervations 
fingulaily  well  qualified  for  the  important  mlTion.  The  to  any  particular  fociety  of  antiquarians  -,  but  w'e  throw 
information  they  have  acquired  will  be  found  in  the  them  out,,  becaufe  we  know  that  an  alliduous  lludy  of 
above  work  ;  with  a  new  map  by  Mr  Rennel,  esibit-  antiquity  is  apt,  like  the  ardent  purfuit  of  raoney,  to 
ing  the  geographical  knowledge  colleifled  by  the  Afri-  lofe  fight  of  its  original  objeifl,  and  to  degenerate  into  a 
';an  allbciaticn.  Mr  Ledyard  very  unfortunately  died  pallion  which  mlliikes  the  mean  for  the  end,  and  con- 
during  his  refearches  at  Cairo.  liders  polfelllon  without  a  regard  to  utility  as  enjoy- 

S.   The  Society  of  jlnliquarUs  of  London,  was  founded    ment. 
iibout  the  year  1572  by    Archbilh.ip  Parker,  a  munifi-        An  afTociation  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ceut  pati on  of  learned  men.     For  the  fpace  of  3o  years   ciety  of  London  was   lounded  in   Eiliiihurah  in   17S0, 
jl  allembled    in   the    houfe  of  Sir    Robert   Cotton;  in    and  received  the  royal  charter  in  1783. 
15!!9  they  refi.lved  to  apply  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  a 

charter  and  a  public  building  where  they  might  hold  Befides  thefe  literary  focieties  here  mentioned,  tliere 
their  meetings  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  wlielhcr  any  fuch  are  a  great  number  more  in  dllFerent  parts  of  Europe, 
application  was  ever  made.  In  the  mean  time,  the  re-  fome  of  which  .ire  noticed  under  the  article  Academy. 
putation  oflhc  fociety  gradu.^ly  increafed,  and  at  length  Thofe  which  are  omitted  are  not  omitted  on  account 
it  excited  the  jealoufy  of  James  I.  who  was  afraid  left  of  any  idea  of  their  inferior  importance;  but  either  be- 
lt Ihould  ptefume  to  canvafs  the  fecret  tranf<idions  of  caufe  we  have  had  no  accefs  to  authentic  information, 
his  government.  He  accordingly  diliblved  it.  But  in  or  becaufe  they  rcfcmble  the  focieties  already  defcribed 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  Antiquaiian  fo  clofely,  that  we  could  have  given  uotliing  but  their 
Society  began  to  revive  ;  and  a  number  of  gentlemen,  names, 
eminent  for  their  affe<flion  to  this  fcience,  had  weekly 

meetings,  in  which  they  examined  the  antiquities  and  III.  Societies  tor  ENCoaRAniNC  and  Promoting 
3ii;lory  oi  Great  Britain  preceding  the  reign  of  Jam.es  I.  Arts,  Manufactures,  iift-. 

but  without  excluding  any  other  remarkable  antiquities         i.  London  Society  for  the  Er.cura^cment  of  Arts,  Ma- 
that    might  be   offered  to  them.     From  this   time  the    mifiBurcs,   and  Comm-rce,    was    inllituted   in  the    year 
fociety  giew   in  importance  ;   and  in  1750  tiiey  unani-    1754  by  Lord  Folkllone,  Lord  Romney,   Dr  Stephen 
aioufiy  refolved  to  petition  t!ic  king  for  a  charter  of  in-    Hales,  and  a  ii"^  private  gentlemen  ;  but  the  merit  of         \ 
aorpordtion.     This  tliey  obtained  the  year  following,  by   this  inllitutlon  cJiielly  b:longcd  to  Mr  William  Shipley,        • 
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an  ingenious  tr.ech.inic;  who,  thougli  derMig  no  ad-  No  psrfun  (lull  receive  any  premium,  bounty,  or  encou-    Sot:<t>i 
vantages  from  learning,  by  unwearied  pcrfonal  attend-  ragement,  fmni  tlie  focicty  tor  any  matter  fer  wliicli     f'f  He- 
's ance  found  means  to  cnpa;!e  a  <'cw  perlor.s  of  tank  and  lie  lias  obiained   or  propoles  to  obtain   a  patent.     No  """ft'"K 
''    fortune    to   meet   at  Peele's  cnffo.houfe  in   lieelllreet,  member  of  this  focicty   (hail    be   a  candidate  for  or   in-    "'"'"■'^ 
,.  .ind  to  adopt   a  plan  for  promoting  aits  and  macufac-  titled  to  receive  any  premium,  bounty,  cr  reward  what-  Anr;vf». 
'.  '"""C'-  f^'cver,  except  the  honorary  med.il  of  the  fociety.  duUBuic^ 
^      The  oflice-benrers  of  this  focicty  are  a  prefident,   i  2         The  refpecl.ibility  of  the  members  who    cnmpofe  It       *'^- 
•^        .     lefidents,    a    fccretary,  and  regilkr.     Their  pro-  may  be  feen  by  prruling  the  lill  which  generally  accojn-  '■"'^"*^ 

•  i'S  are  refill  ited  by  a  body  cf  rules  nnd  orders  P-mies  their  Trarif.i.=lions.  la  the  la.1  volume  (vol.  xii.) 
Lii.iblil;ied  by  the  whole  focicty,  and  printed  for  the  ufe  it  occupies  no  leis  than  43  pai;es.  Some  idea  may  b« 
of  the  members.  All  queuions  and  debates  are  deteimi-  A-imcd  of  the  we.ilth  cf  this  focicty,  by  obferving  tliat 
r.ed  by  the  holdiu;;  up  of  hands,  or  by  ballot  if  rf  quired  ;  the  lill  of  th.ir  premiums  fills  96  pages  .ind  amounts  to 
and  no  mjjtter  can  be  ccnfirtned  without  the  alFcnt  of  a  250  in  number.  Thcfe  conlill  of  gold  medals  worth  from 
majority  at  two  meetings.  They  invite  all  the  world  30  to  50,  and  in  a  few  iiiftances  to  ico,  guineas  ;  and 
to  propofc  fubjefts  for  etxouragement ;  and  whatever  is  lilver  medals  valued  at  to  guineas. 

deemed  deferving  attention,  is  referred  to  the  confidera-  This  focicty  ii  one  of  the  moll  important  in  Great 

tion  rf  a  committee,  which,  after  due  inquiry  and  de-  Biit.;in.     Much  money  has  been  expended  by  it,  and 

libiration,    make    their    report    to  the  wholo  focicty,  niany  are  the.  valuable  cffecis  of  which  it  has  been  pro- 

where  it   ii  approved,  rej-aed,   or  aUcred.     A   lill  is  diiaive.     Among  thefc  we  reckon   nrt  only  the  diico- 

printcd  and  publilhed  every  year  cf  tlic  matters    for  ye'jes  which  it  h.is  excited,  but  the  inrtituiion  of  ether 

which  they  propofe  to  give  premiums  ;  which  premiums  Societies  on   the  fame  principles   to  which   it  has  given 

are   eitlier  f-i.TS  of  mtr.ey,  and  ihofc  fometimes  very  birth  ;  and   we  do  not  hcHtate  to  conclude,  that  future 

confiderable  ones  ;  or  the  fociety's  medal  in  gold  cr  fj-  ages  will  confider  the  founding  of  this  focieiy  as  one  of 

ver,  which  they  conlidtr  as  the  grcatf  It  honour   they  'he  moif  remarkable  epochs  in  the  hillory  of  the  arts, 

can  bedow.     All  polfible  care  is  taken  to  prevent  par-  Wc  contemplate   with   ple.ifure    the   beneficial  effc^ls 

ti.ility  in  the  dillribution  of  their  premiums,  by  deliring  which  muft  relult  to  tliis  nation  and  to  mankind  by  the 

the  claimants'  names  to  be  concealed,  and  by  api)oint-  diilufion  of  fuch  inrtitutions  ;  and  rcjuce  in  the  hope 

ing  committees  (who  when  they  find  occalion  call  to  that   the  aiflive  minds  of  the  people  of  Great  Critaiii, 

their  aflillance  the  moft  (kilful  artills)  for  the  llri<fl  ex-  "nftead  cf  being  employed  as  formerly  in  controverfits 

•  on  of  the  re.«l  merit  of  all  matters  and  things  about  religion,  which  engender  flrifc,  or  in  difculFions 
:  :  :.t  befLre  them,  in  confcqucnce  of  their  pre-  concerning  the  theory  cf  pi-litici,  whicli  lead  to  the 
iiiiiinis.  adoption  of  fchemes  inconfillcnt  with  the   nature  and 

The  chief  objefls  of  the  attention  of  the  Society  for  condition  of  man,  will  foon  be  more  generally  united 
the  Encouragement  oi  Arts,  Manulaclures,  and  Com-  '"to  alTcciations  for  promoting  iifclul  knowledge  and 
mcrcc,  in  the  application  of  their  rewards,  are  ingenuity  folid  improvement,  and  for  alleviating  the  diilielles  oi 
in  the  fsveral  branches  of  the  p.-.lite  and  liberal  arts,    their  fellow-crcatures. 

wfeful  difcoveiics,  and  improvement  in  agriculture,  m.i-  2.  Society  wjlilutcd  at  Bath  for  the  Er.onrjgtment  c/ 
nufaiSures,  mechanics,  and  chemillry,or  the  laying  open  -^^rkvllurc,  Arti,  Msmifaflurei,  and  Commerce  It'was 
of  any  fuch  to  the  public  ;  and,  in  t,eneral,  all  fuch  ufe-  founded  in  the  year  1777  by  feveral  gei>tlemcn  who  met 
ful  inventions,  dilcoveries,  or  improvements  (iliough  not  at  the  city  of  15ath.  This  fthcme  met  with  a  very  fa- 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  premiums),  as  may  appear  to  vourable  reception  both  from  the  wealthy  and  learned, 
have  a  tendency  to  the  advantage  of  trade  and  ctin-  The  wei'.thy  fubfcribed  very  liberally,  and  the  learned 
merer.  communicated  many  important  papers.  On  application 

TTie  following  are  fome  of  the  mort  important  regu-  i"  the  London  and  provincial  fociciies  inlliiu.cd  tor  the 
Iitions  of  this  f  ciety.  It  is  required  tliat  the  mutters  like  purpofei,  they  very  politely  offered  their  airalance. 
fr  which  premiums  arc  offered  be  delivered  in  without  Seven  volumes  of  their  tramacRions  have  already  beeu 
names,  or  any  intimation  to  whom  they  belong  ;  that  publ  (lied,  containing  very  valuable  experiments  and  ob- 
each  particular  thing  be  marked  in  what  manner  each  l'-rv«tioiu,  particularly  refpeclingagriculture,  which  well 
claimant  thinks  fiv,  fuch  claimant  fending  with  it  a  pa-  dcferve  the  attention  of  all  farmers  in  the  kingdom, 
per  fealpd  up,  having  on  the  outlide  a  correfponding  We  have  confulted  them  wi:h  much  fatisfa^ion  on  fe- 
mark,  and  on  the  inlide  the  claimant's  name  and  ad-  vcral  occaiions,  and  have  frequently  referied  to  iheni  ia 
drefs ;  and  all  candidates  arc  to  take  notice,  that  no  the  courfe  of  this  work  ;  and  ihcrcfre,  with  (•Icai'urc, 
claim  for  a  premium  will  be  attended  to,  unlefs  the  con-  embrace  the  prefcnt  opportunity  of  repeating  our  obli- 
dit'ons  of  the  advcrtilement  are  fully  complied  with,  gallons.  We  owe  tlic  fame  avknowledgmcn:!  to  iIk 
No  papers  fliiU  be  opened  but  fuch  as  Ihail  gain  pre-  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Arts,  f<t.  of  London. 
mium<,  unlcfj  whctc  it  appears  to  the  fociety  abfoiutc-  3.  So:ifti  hr  IP'oriin^  JlJiii-j,  an  allbciation  lalelf 
ly  necelFary  for  the  determination  of  the  claim  :  all  the  formed  on  tiie  continent  cf  Europe.  This  iii;tit!iti;  11 
reft  (hall  be  tetumed  unopened,  with  the  matters  to  arofe  fromth.e  accidental  meeting  of  feveral  riiir.cralo- 
which  they  belong,  if  inquired  alter  by  the  marks  with-  gilts  at  Skleno  near  Scheninitz  in  Hungary,  v.ho  were 
in  two  years  ;  after  which  time,  it  rot  demanded,  ihey  colleflcd  in  order  to  examine  a  new  jnothr  >i  ef  amalga- 
fhall  be  publicly  burnt  unopened  at  lome  meeting  of  the  mation.  Struck  with  the  fliackles  inipjfcd  in  ininera-, 
fociety.  All  the  premiums  of  this  fi  ciety  are  defigncd  logy  by  monopolizers  of  new  and  uftful  proeciicSj'thcf 
for  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  the  do-  thought  no  method  fo  eff-etnal  to  break  them,  as  form- 
minion  of  Wales,  and  the  town  cf  Berwick  upon  ing  a  fociety,  whofc  common  Ubiursfliould  bcdireifledto 
Twetd,    unlefs  exprefsly  mentioned   to    tlic  contrary,    fix  mining  on  its  fureR  principles ;  and  whole  menj'iis* 

4  1-  2  fp::ia 
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I'pread  ov<r  all  Europe  might  off<;r  to  every  adventurer    to  fee  the  ftudy  of  fcveral  other  fciencei  pmfued  in  the 
the  refiilt  of  the  refeirches,  of  which  tlisy  are  the  ob-    fame  manner. 


je<S.  By  thefe  means  they  fuppofed,  that  there  would 
be  a  mafs  of  infoimation  colkifled  ;  tlie  interelh  of  in- 
dividuals would  be  loft  in  the  general  intereft  j  and  the 
one  would  materially  aflifl  tlie  other.  Impolhire  and 
quackery  would,  by  the  fime  means,  be  banillied  from 


5.  Th:  Society  for  the  Improvemftit  of  Naval  Archittc- 
ture,  was  founded  in  1791.  The  objc-ft  of'  it  is  to  en- 
courage  every  afcful  invention  and  dilcovcry  relating  to 
iJHval  architedlure  as  far  as  (hall  be  in  their  power,  both 
by    honorary  and  pecuniary  rewards.     They  have  in 


for  En- 
couriginp 
and  Pro- 
moting 
Arts.   Ml. 
nufai5lum 


a  fciencc,  wliich  rr.uft  be  improved  by  philofophy  and  vievr  particularly  to  improve  the  theories  of  floating  bo- 

espericnce  ;  ;:nd  the  fociety,  they  fuppolcd,  would  End,,  dies  and  of  the  refiftance  of  llutds  ;  to  procure  draughts 

in  the  confidence  which  they  infpired,  the  reward  and  and  models  of  different   veHels,  together  with   calcu- 

the  encouragement  of  their  labours.     They  defign,  tluu  ations,  of  their   capacity,  centre  of  gravity,  tonnage, 

the  memoirs  which  they    publifh    Ciall    be  fhort  and  S:c. ;  to  make  obfervations  and  experiments  themfelves, 

clear;  truth  mul\  be  their  batl-s,  and  every  idle  difcuf-  and  to  point  out  fuch  obfervations  and  experiments  as 

fion,   every  foreign  digrefTion,  mull  be  banifhed  ;  poli-  appear  bell  calculated  to  further  their  defigns,  and  mofl 

tics  and  finance  mull  be  avoided,  though  the  differta-  delerving  thufe  prci.iiums  which  the    fociety  can    be- 

tions  may  feem  to  lead  towards  them  ;  and  they  oblige  flow.     But  though  the  improvement  of  naval  architec- 

themfelves   to  oppofc  the   affeclaiion  of  brilliancy,  and  lure  in  all  i'.s  branches  be  certainly  the   principal  objeft 

the  ollentation    of  empty  fpecu'.ation,  wlica  compared  of  this  inllitution,.  yet  the  fociety   do  not  by  any  means 

•with  plain,  (imple,  and  u'feful  fa^s.  intend  to  confine  themfelves   merely  to  the  form  and 

The  objeift  of  the  fociety  is  phylical  geography  ;  mi-  flrudure  of  veffels.  Every  fubordinate  and  collateral 
aeralogy  fiunded  on  chemillry  ;  the  management  of  ore  purlult  will  claim  a  fhareof  the  atteniion  of  the  fociety 
in  the  diifcrenc  operations  wliich  it  undergoes;  fubter-  in  proportion  to  its  merits  ;  and  whatever  may  have 
raneoiis  geometry  ;  the  liiilory  of  mining  ;  foiinderies,  any  tendency  to  render  navigation  more  fafe,  falutary^ 
and  the  procelfes  f^or  the  extraftion  of  metals  from  the  and  even  pleal'ant,  will  not  be  neglected, 
ores,  either  bv  fufion  or  amalgamation,  iti  every  inflance  This  inllitution  owes  its  exillence  to  the  patriotic  dit 
applied  to  praiflice.  The  end  of  this  inflitulion  is  to  pofition  and  extraordinary  attention  of  Mr  Sswel  a 
colka,  in  the  moft  extenflve  fenfe,  every  thing  that  can  private  citizen  of  London,  who  (chongh  ergnged  In  a 
affill  the  operations  of  the  miner,  .ind  to  communicate  line  of  bufinefs  totally  oppofite  to  all  concerns  of  this 
it  to  the  different  members,  that  they  may  employ  it  kind)  has  been  led,  by  mere  accident,  to  take  fuch  ocu- 
for  the  public  good,  in  their  refpec^ive  couiUries.  Each  lar  notice  of,  and  make  fuch  obfervations  on,  the  aftual 
member  muft  confider  himfelfas  bound  to  fend  to  the  flate  of  naval  architecfJure  in  his  country,  as  naturally 
ibciety  every  thing  wliich  will  contribute  to  the  end  of  occurred  to  a  man  of  plain  underllanding,  zealous  for 
its  inllitution  ;  to  point  out,  with  prccilion,  the  feveral  the  honour  and  intereil  ot  his  country,  and  willing  to 
fafts  and  obfervations  ;  to  communicate  every  expert-  below  a  portion  of  that  time  for  the  public  good, 
rtient  which  occurs,  even  the  unfucceiiful  ones,  if  the  which  men  of  a  different  defcription  would  rather  have 
relation  m.iy  feem  to  be  advantageous  to  the  public  ;  devoted  to  iheii  own  private  advantage.  His  attention 
to  communicate  to  tile  fociety  their  examination  of  was  the  more  ferioufly  excited,  by  finding  that  it  was 
ffheme?,  and  their  opinions  on  queftions-  propofed  by  the  opinion  of  fome  private  fhip-budders,  who,  in  a  de- 
it;  and  to  pay  annuK-lly  two  ducats  (about  18  s.  6d.)  bate  on  the  failure  of  one  of  our  naval  engagements, 
to  the  direftion  every  Ealler.  The  fociety,  on  the  pronounced,  that  fuch  "  would  ever  be  the  cafe  wlvle 
«ther  hand,  is  bound  to  publilh  every  novelty  that  fhall  tl'at  bufmefs  (the  conftruiftlon  of  our  fliips  of  war)  was- 
lie  communicated  to  it  ;  to  communic.ite  to  each  mem-  not  fludied  as  a  fcience,  but  carried  on  merely  by  prece- 
bcr,  .11  the  member's  expence,  the  memoirs,  defigns,  dent ;  that  there  had  not  been  one  iniproveme  it  in  our 
models,  produfcons,  and  every  tiling  connet'led  with  navy  that  did  not  originate  with  the  French,  who  had 
ihe  inllitution  ;  to  anfwer  all  the  iiecelTary  demands  naval  fchools  and  ferninaries  for  the  lludy  of  it;  and 
jtiadc,  relating  in  any  rcfpeft  to  mining;  and  to  give  that  our  Ihips  were  not  a  match  for  thofe  cf  that  nation 
its  opinion  on  every  plan  or  projedt  communicated  eitlier  fingly  01  in  a  fleet,  &c.  &c." 
lh»ouf'h  the  medium  of  an  honorary  member.  In  a  fliort  time  the  fjciety  were  enabled  to  cfFer  very 

The    great  centre    of  all  intelligence  is  to  be  at  Zcl-  confiderahle  premiums  for  particular  improvements  iu 

Itrfield  in  Hartz,   Brunfwick :  but  ilic  fociety    is   not  the  conllruclion   of  our  (hipping,  &c   &c.  and  alio    to 

ijxed  to  any  one  fpt.t  ;  for  every   particular  Hate  fome  encourage  our  philofophers,  mathematiciins,  and  me- 

pradtical  mineralogift  is   nominated  as     dire(.1or.     A-  chanics,  to  make  fatisfadory  experiments,  tending  to  af- 

Jljong  thtfe  are  the  names  of  Baron  Born,  M.  Pallas,  certain  the  laws  of  relitlance  of  water  to  fohds  of  diffe- 

55.  Carpentier,   M.    Prebra,  and    M.   Henkel.     Their  rent  forms,   in  all  varieties  of  circumflance.     On  this 

oTneeis    to  propnfe  tlie  members  ;  to  take  care  that  the  head  the  reward  is  not  lefs  than  L.   100  pounds  or  a 

Views  of  the  fociety  are  purfned  in  the  different  coun-  gold  medal.     Other  premiums  of  ^o,  30,  and  20   gui- 

iries  where  they    rcfide  ;  to  anfwer  the  requeds  of    the  neas,  according  to  the  importance  or  difBculty  of  the 

members  of  their  country  who  are  qualified  to  make  particular  i'ubie<?l  or  point  of  invelligation,  are  hkeuife 

them  ;in  cafe  of  the  death  of   a  direiflor,  to  choofe  an-  offered,  for  diiferent  difcoveries,  inveI\tion?,  or  improve- 

»ther  ;  and  the  mijorityis  to  determine  where  the  ar-  meiits.     The  terms  of  admitTi on  into  the  f'cietyarea 

fliive?  and  the  flrong  box  is  to  be  placed.  fubfcription  of  two  guineas  annually,  or  twenty  gaiseas 

All  the  eminent  mineralogifts  in  Europe  are  members  for  life. 
of  this   fociety.     It  is  ereifed  on  fo  hber.-il  aud  lb  ex-         5.   Socidy  of  /Iri'tfls  of  Great  Britain,  which  cnnfifls 

Senfive  a  plan,  that  we  entertain  the   higheft   hopes  0/  of  dire(flois  and  fellows,  was  incorporated  by  charter  in 

it*  fuccefs;  and  have  only  to  add,  that  we  wilh  much  1765,  and  empowered  to  purchnfe  aud  hold  lands,  not 

ciceedjng.; 
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fetictici  exeeeding  L.  icoo  a  year.     The  dire<rtors  of  ihis   fo-    the  cafli  of  the  focicty  fhall  be  lodged  in  the 
Iw  tn-    ciety,  annually  elefted,  are  to  confill  of  2+  persons,  in-    lingland,  bank  of  Scotland,  or  tlie    roy:d  ban! 


banl    of 

bank  ofScol- 


^OCl^tle' 
for  Ln- 


•"■"(■'■g  tludiiig  tlie  prcliJcnt,  vice-prefident,  ircalurer,  and  fe-  land  :  That  no  direiHor,  proprietor,  agent,  or  ofllcer  of  '«'''«  "8 

mmmr   '^"^'^  '  ^'^  ''  '*  "l"'"'^  '^''"  '^'X  ^*  «'''^«''  P»'nt"*»  t*''  foc'cty,  (h^ll  rci.iin  any  fum  or  (urns  of  money  in  his    "^ItmT 

,r«i,  M>-  fculptors,  architeas,  or  engravers  by  profeiFi^n.  hands  beyond  the  fpacc  of  30  days,  on  any  account  Art.,  NU- 

6.  2irili/i  Sacietj  /or  ixtinJing  lie    Fijle<us  and  Ita-  vhalfoever  :  That  all  payments  by  the  fociety  (hall  be  nuf^iurj, 

frcv'wg  ifx  Sea-Ctijls   ^f  Crfo/  ^/^j/..//i,  was  inlliiuied  in  raadc  by  drafts  on  the  f.iid  bunks,  under  the  hands  of        *''• 

17S6.     The  end  and  delign  of  tliik    focicty  will  btft  the  governor  or  deputy  governor,  countcrfi"ned  by  1  lis 


appear  ftom  their  duiter,  of  whicli  wc  prcfcni  an  ab- 
Oraa. 

The  preamble  dates, "  the  great  w  ant  of  improve- 
ment in  tilikeries,  ngriculttire,  .uid  manufaifture^,  in  ihc 
Highlands  and  illanJ^  of  North  Britain  ;  tlie  prevalence 
ol  emigr  ition  from  the  want  of  employment  in  thofe 


fccictary  cr  his  deputy,  and  two  or  mr,te  direftors  : 
And  that  the  books  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  fo- 
cicty  (hall  be  kept  (hall  be  tptn  to  all  tlie  ptoprie- 


tors 


The  in(li<(Hton  ofthh  publk-fpiritcd  fciety  Wits  in 
»  great  nieafure  ou-ing  to  the  eneriion*  cf  the  palii'tie 


parts  ;  the  profpcifl  of  a  new  nurfeiy  of  feamen.by  the  John  Knox;  who,  in  the  courfe  of  23  years,  traverfed 
'"'  ■  ""  ■     "  •    -  and  explored  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  no  Icfs  than  16 

times,  and  expended  fevcral  thoufand  pound*  of  his  own 
fortune  in  piirluing  his  paitioiic  dcfigns. 

7.  BritilLU^ooi  Socil}^     See  Brit'jh  li^ooL  Sccif.-y. 

Hocrtr  JJLi,  a  cluder  ofillcs,  fo  named  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1 769.  They  are  fituated  between  the  latitudes 
o(  16.  10.  and  16.  55.  fouth,  and  between  the  Inngi- 
ludcs  ot  15c.  57.  and  152  welL  They  are  eight  im 
number  ;  namely.  Oialieite,  Huahine,  Ulictea,  Ot.tha, 
liolabola,  Maurui,  Toobiu.ii,  and  Tabooyamitnoo  or 
Saunders's  llland.  The  foil,  produ^ions,  people,  their 
language,  relig  on,  cuftoms,  and  manner-,  are  foreaily 
the  fame  iis  at  Otaheite,  that  little  need  be  added 
here  on  that  fubjcA.  iJature  has  been  ecjualiy  bounti- 
(ul  in  uncultivated  plenty,  and  the  inhabitants  arc  as 
luxurious  and  as  indolent.  A  pl.intain  branch  is  the 
tJijblem  of  peace,  and  exchanging  n.imes  the  gre atert  to- 
ken of  (riendlhip.  Their  dancss  Ire  more  elegant,  their 
drannatic  entertainments  have  fomethng  ot  plot  and 
coafiftcncy,  and  they  exhibit  temporary  occurrences  as 
the  objeasof  praifciirfatirc;  lo  that  tlie  origin  of  an- 
cient comedy  m.\y  be  already  difcerned  among  them. 
Tjie  people  of  Huahineare  in  general  llouteraad  fairer 
than  thofe  of  Otaheite,  and  this  ifland  is  remarkable  lor 
its  populoufnefb  and  fertility.     Tho!<r  of  Ulietea.  on  the 


edablilhmc.it  ot  Klhiilg  t'Uvrs  and  villages  in  that  quar 
ter.  The  aiS  therefore  declaret,  that  the  perfons  there- 
in named,  and  every  other  perfon  or  peifons  wl.o  (hall 
llierealtcr  become  proprietors  of  the  joint  (lock  men- 
tioned therein,  (nail  be  a  dillinJl  and  fcparate  body  po- 
litic and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  The  Bniifb  Society 
for  Exica.iing  the  Fijhcri.-t  and  Improving  tht  Sea  Coasts 
of  Itii  KiKgJem  :  That  the  ("aid  locieiy  may  raifc  a  ca- 
pital joint  itock  not  exceeding  L.  150,000,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  purchafing  orotherwilc  acquiring  Imds  and  te- 
nements in  perpetuity,  for  the  b(ii!di<'g  thereon,  and  on 
no  other  land  whatever, free  towns,  villages,  and  hlhing 
tlations  :  That  the  j<^inl  (lock  lii.ill  be  divided  into 
(hares  of  L.  50  each  :  'I'hat  no  one  pcrton  (hall  in  his 
or  her  name  po(refs  more  than  ten  (bates,  or  L.  5C0 : 
That  the  fociety  (hall  nut  borrow  ajiy  fum  01  funis  of 
mor.ey  whaifoever:  That  the  fums  to  be  adv.mccd  lor 
this  undertaking,  and  the  profits  ariling  there!  10m,  (hall 
be  divided  proportionabiy  to  the  fum  fubl'ciibcd  ;  and 
that  no  perfon  (hall  be  licible  fur  a  la/ge-r  fum  tlian  Le 
or  (lie  Ihall  have  rcfpedively  fublcribed :  That  one  or 
two  (hares  (hall  intitle  to  cne  vole  and  no  mure,  in  per- 
fon or  by  proxy,  at  all  meetings  of  proprietors  ;  three 
of  fo«r  limes  to  two  votes;  five,  fix,  or  fevcn  Qiarcs, 
to  three  vuies;  eight  or  n':ne  (hares  to  four  votes  ;  and 


ten  Ihares  to  five  votes  and  uo  rr.ore  :   That  more  per-    contrary,  are  fma'l.-r  and  bUvkrr,  ind  mi.  h  le(s  order 


fins  than  one  inciinng  to  hold  in  their  j^int  names  one 
or  more  Iharcs  Ihall  be  intitled  to  vote,  by  ctu;  of  futh 
perfon«,  accrirding  10  the  priotity  cf  their  name^,  or  by 
proxy:  That  bodies  corp'rate  (hall  vote  by  proxy  un- 
der their  fcal :  That  all  perfons  bi'lding  proxies  Ihall  be 
proprietors,  and  tliat  no  one  perfon  (hall  hold  more  tJian 
five  votes  by  prcxy  :  'i"h  il  the  affairs  of  the  fociety  (hall 
be  managed  by  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  r^ 
•  ither  d  repots,  to  be  elefted  annually  on  the  25th  of 
March,  fioni  an.ont'  the  pr<),'^iii.tors  "(the  fociety,  hold- 
ing at  Icaft  one  lull  (liare,  I>y  (igned  iirtt  of  tlteir  names 


ly.  Captain  Cook  (lut  on  Ihorc  a  Cape  ewe  at  Bolabob, . 
where  a  ram  had  been  left  by  the  Spaniards  ;  an  J  alio 
an  Er.g'.tlh  boar  and  f.>w,  wi'Ji  two  goats,  at  Ulietea. 
It  the  valuable  anim.ds  which  have  been  tranfported  thi- 
ther from  Europe  Ihould  be  fufTered  to  nwiltiply,  no 
part  of  the  world  will  equal  thefe  iflands  in  variety  and 
abundance  of  relrefhments  for  future  navi-ators. 

SOCINIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  feel" of  Chrirti an 

heretics,  fo  called  from  their  founder  FiiuOus  Sodnus 

(fee  SociNLs).       Tl.ey-  maintain,  "  That  Jefus  Clirilt 

was  a    meie  man,    who    had  no  exiileae  before  he 

to  be  tranfmilled  by  the- proprietors  to  tire  fccrctary  cf    was  cor.ceivcd  by  the  Virgi!i    Mary;    that  the  Holr 


the  fi'ciety  :  that  five  pr\jpietor5,  n»  t  b;lng  governor, 
dirciflor,  or  other  ol^iecr,  (hall  be  in  1  ke  rriann-r  an- 
BU.illy  ele<fled  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  fociety  : 
That  there  (ball  be  one  general  mee^'g  of  the  prrpne- 
tors  ar.nually  on  the  25th    o(  M..roh  :  That  octa:!..n«l 


Ghoft    is     no  dillima     peifon,  but  that  the   Father  is 
truly  and  piopcrly  G<  d.     They  own,  that  the  name  of 
God  is  given     in   the  Holy  Scriptures  to  Jefus  Clirift  ;.; 
but  contend,  that  it  is  only  3  deputed  title,  which,  how- 
ever, inverts  him  with  an  abfo'.ute  fovcrei-nty  over  all 


general  neetings  0»;i  be  called  en  the  t  qi.e.l  oi  nine  or    created  beings,  andrendws  him  an  objcift .  f  worfliip  to  • 

more  prnprictors :  Th.it  tlie  general  meet-ngs  i<f  tf.e  "  '        '       " 

proprietors  (hall  make  all  bye  lawi  and  conftJiuuonsfor 
the  government  ot  the  focicty,  and  for  the  g  '"d  and 
•rderly  carrying  on  of  the  bufinefs  cf  the  fame:  That 
po  tranifer  (hall  be  mad«  of  the  ftock  c!  :rr  fociety 
fcr  thret  years  from  ihc  laih  of  At>guft  1786:  That 


men  and  angels.  They  deny  the  doaiincs  of  fatisfac- 
ti,  n  a;;d  imputed  righteoufnefs  ;  and  f.y  ih.il  Chrift 
or.ly  preached  the  truth  to  mankind,  fct  before  them 
inhimfelf  an  example  of  heroic  virtue,  and  feaKd  his 
doflrincj  with  his  blood.  Original  (in  and  .^bfolute  i  rc- 
dtftinalioa  they  eftcem  fcholalUc  chirotras.     They  like- 
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SocSnians,  wife  maintain  the  fleep  of  the  foul,  which  they  fay  be- 
Socinus.  comes  infenfible  at  death,  ar.d  is  raifed  an;:iin  with  the 
^""^  ~  body  Ht  the  rclurieJ";ion,  wlien  the  jrood  Ihall  be  cfta- 
bhlhw-J  in  the  pofieiiirtn  of  eternal  felicity,  while  the 
wicked  (hall  be  configned  to  a  (lie  that  will  not  torment 
them  c^crnjlly,  but  for  a  certain  duration  proportioned 
to  their  demerits." 

This  feet  has  long  been  indignant  at  being  (lyled  So- 
ciiiiir.  They  difdaim  every  iiuman  leader  ;  and  pro- 
felUng  to  be  guided  fol-.ly  by  the  word  of  God  and  the 
deductions  of  reafon,  they  call  themfelves  Uiiitari.vis, 
and  affecl  to  confider  all  other  Chrillians,  even  their 
friends  the  Arians,  as  PoJyth.-yii.  Modern  Unitaria- 
nifm,  as  taught  by  Dr  Priellley,  is,  however,  a  very 
different  thiuEj  from  Socinianifm,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Racovian  catechifm  and  other  ftandaid  works  of  the 
U&..  This  far-famed  philofophef  has  difcovered  wliat 
efcaped  ihe  figacity  of  all  theyKr/r^-j  y^a/w/,  that  Jefus 
Chriil  was  the  fon  of  Jofeph  as  well  as  Mary  ;  that  the 
evangeliils  mllook  the  meaning  of  Ifaiah's  prophecy, 
that"  a  virgin  flioulJ  conceive  and  bear  a  fon  ;"  tliat  the 
applying  ot  this  prophecy  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
led  them  to  conclude  that  his  conception  was  miracu- 
lous ;  ard  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  this  miflake,  as 
the  apoftles  were  not  always  infpired,  vnA  were  in  ge- 
neral inconcluiive  reafoners.  The  modefty  ot  the  wri- 
ter in  claiming  the  merit  of  fuch  difcoveries  will  appear 
in  its  proper  colours  to  all  our  readers;  the  truth  of 
hisdoiflrine  fliall  be  coufidered  in  another  place.  See 
Theology. 

SOCINUS  (LkIIus,)  the  llrft  author  of  the  fea  of  the 
Socinians,  was  born  at  Sienna  in  Tufcany  in  1525.  Be- 
ingdefigned  by  his  father  for  the  law,  lie  began  very  early 
to  fearcii  for  the  foundation  of  that  fcience  in  the  Word 
of  God;  and  by  that  lludy  difcovered  that  the  Ilomilh 
rclgion  taught  many  things  contrary  torevelation;  when 
being  defirous  of  penetrating  farther  into  the  true  fenfe 
of  the  Scriptures,  he  Itudied  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  even 
Arabic.  In  1547  he  left  Italy,  to  go  and  converfe  with 
i.'ie  Proteftanis ;  and  fpent  four  years  in  ti-avelling  thro' 
Trance,  England,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Po- 
land, and  at  length  fettled  at  Zurich.  He  by  this 
means  b:came  acquainted  with  the  moll  learned  men  of 
his  time,  who  teUified  by  their  letters  the  efteem  they 
had  for  him  :  but  as  he  difcovered  to  them  his  doubts, 
lie  was  greatly  fufpciSed  of  herefy.  He,  however,  con- 
dudled  hinnfelf  with  fuch  addrefs,  that  he  lived  among 
tlie  capital  enemies  of  his  opinions,  without  receiving 
the  leaR  injury.  He  met  wiih  fome  difcipl-es,  who 
heard  his  inllructions  with  refpefl  ;  ihefe  were  Italians 
who  left  their  native  Cf'Untry  on  account  of  religion, 
and  wandered  about  in  Germany  and  Poland.  He 
communicated  likewife  his  ftntimtnts  to  his  relations  by 
his  writings,  which  he  cant'ed  to  be  conveyed  to  them 
at  Sienna.  He  died  at  Zurich  in  1562.  Thofe  who 
were  of  fenliments  oppofite  to  hi^,  and  were  perlb- 
nally  acquainted  with  him,  confefs  that  his  outward 
b<'havioiir  v/as  blanielefs.  He  wrote  a  Paraphrafe  on 
the  firft  chapter  of  St  John  ;  and  other  works  are  afcri- 
bed  to  him. 

-  SociNus  (Fandui),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and 
principal  founder  of  the  Socinian  fefl,  was  born  at  Si- 
enna in  1 539.  The  letter:,  which  his  uncle  Lslius  wrote 
to  his  relations,  and  which  infufed  into  them  many  feeds 
.of  herefy,    mads  an   improQio.-;   upon  him  ;  fo  that, 


knowing  himfelf  not  innocent,  he  fled  as  well  as  the     Socimij* 
reft  when  the  inquifilirn  began  to  perfecute  that  family.  II 

He  was  at  Lyons  when  he  heard  of  his  uncle's  death,  Snoratcs. 
aid  dcpaited  immedialeiy  to  take  poffeliion  of  his  wri- 
tings. He  returned  to  Tuf.any  ;  and  made  himfelf  fo 
agvccaWe  to  the  grand  duke,  that  the  charms  which  he 
found  in  that  court,  and  the  honourable  polls  he  filled 
there,  hindered  him  for  twelve  years  from  rcmen.bering 
that  he  had  been  cnnfidered  as  the  perfon  who  was  to 
put  the  lall  hand  to  the  fyilem  of  iamofatenian  divinity 
of  wh'ch  his  uncle  Lx'.ius  iiad  made  a  rough  dratight. 
At  latl  he  went  into  Germany  in  1574,  and  paid  no 
regard  to  the  gra:  d  duke's  advices  to  return.  He  llaid 
three  years  at  Dafi!,  and  ftudied  divinity  there  ;  and 
liaving  adopted  a  f.-t  of  principles  very  different  from 
the  fyllem  of  ProtL>ftants,  he  refolved  to  maintain  and 
propagate  them  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  wrote  a  treatife 
De  Jefu  Chillo  Strvatore.  In  1579  Socinus  retired 
into  Poland,  and  defired  to  be  admitted  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Unitarians ;  but  as  he  dinered  from  them 
in  fome  points,  on  which  be  refiifed  to  be  filent,  he 
met  with  a  repulfe.  However,  he  did  rot  ceafc  to  write 
in  defence  of  their  churches  againft  thofe  who  attacked 
them.  At  length  his  book  againft  James  Paleologus 
inrnilhed  his  enemies  with  a  pretence  to  exafpcrate  the 
king  of  Poland  againft  him  but  though  the  mere  read- 
ing of  it  was  fulilcient  to  refute  his  acculi;rs,  Socinus 
thought  proper  to  leave  Cracow,  after  having  refided 
there  four  years.  He  then  lived  under  the  protedlion 
of  feveral  Poliih  lords,  and  married  a  lady  of  a  good  fa- 
mily :  but  her  death  which  liappened  in  1587,  fo  deep- 
ly afflicted  him  as  to  injure  his  lical'.h  ;  and  to  complete 
his  forrow,  he  was  deprived  of  his  patrimony  by  the 
death  of  Francis  de  Medicis  gre.at  duke  of  Florence. 
The  confolation  he  found  in  feeing  his  fentiments  at 
laft  approved  by  fereral  minifters,  was  greatly  interrupt- 
ed in  1598  ;  for  he  met  with  a  thouftnd  infults  at  Cr.a- 
cow,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  favcd  from  tlie  hands 
of  the  rabble.  His  houfe  was  jilundered,  and  he  loll 
his  goods  ;  but  this  lofs  was  n-t  fo  nneafy  to  him  as 
thatof  fime  mantifcripts,  which  he  extiemely  regretted. 
To  deliver  himfelf  from  fuch  dangers,  he  retired  to  a 
village  about  nine  miles  diftant  from  Cracow,  where  he 
fpent  the  remainder  of  liij  days  at  the  houie  of  Abra- 
ham Blonn^i,  a  Polifh  gentlemen,  and  died  there  in 
1604.  All  Fauftus  Socinus's  works  are  contained  in 
the  two  fiift  volumes  of  the  B'tblhtheca  Fratium  Polo- 
novum. 

SOCMANS,  SoKEMANf,  or  Soimeii  [Socmanni),  are 
fuch  tenants  as  hold  their  lands  and  tenements  by  focage 
tenure.     See  Socage. 

SOCO  rORA,  an  ifl.and  lying  bervveen  Afia  and 
Arabia  Feli.\- ;  abnit  50  miles  in  length,  and  22  in 
breadth.  It  is  particularly  noted  for  its  fine  aloes, 
known  by  the  name  of  S'jco!nne  Aio?.x.  The  religion 
of  the  natives  is  a  mixture  of  Mahometanifm  and  Pa- 
ganifm  ;  but  they  are  civil  to  ftrangers  who  call  there 
in  their  paii'age  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  abounds  in  fruit 
and  Cattle  ;  and  they  have  a  king  of  their  own,  who  is 
dependent  on  .Arabia. 

-SOCRATES,  the  greateft  of  the  ancient  philofo- 
phers,  was  born  at  Alopece,  a  village  ne.ir  Athens,  in- 
the  fourth  year  of  the  77th  olympiad.  His  parents 
were  of  low  rank  ;  his  father  Sophronifcus  being  a  fta- 
tuary,  and  his  mother  Phxnareta  a  midwitc.     Sophro- 

nifcus 
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Sofiatci.  iiil'cui  brought  up  his  fon,  contrary  to  his  inclination, 
'"^  ">'■■""''■' in  his  own  manual  ennployinctil  ;  in  wliich  Socrates, 
though  his  mind  was  continually  afpiriajj  after  higher 
cbjeds,  was  not  unfucccfsful ;  lor  wliilll  he  was  a  young 
man,  he  is  faiJ  to  have  formed  ft.iiues  of  ilie  hihitcd 
gr.iccs,  which  were  allowed  a  place  in  the  citadel  of  A- 
thens.  Upon  the  death  of  his  f:ii!:cr  he  was  left  in  fuch 
Hraitencd  circumllancei  as  laid  him  under  the  neccITiiy 
of  exercifing  that  art  to  pncurc  the  means  of  fiii)lift- 
ence,  th  nigh  he  devoud,  at  the  Time  time,  all  the  lei- 
futc  which  he  could  command  V^  the  lluJy  i-fpliilofo- 
j)liy.  Hi-.  dillTcfv,  however,  was  f  ion  relieved  by  Critn, 
a  wealthy  Athenian  ;  who,  remarking  his  lining  pro- 
penfity  to  Uudy,  and  admiring  his  ingenuous  difpofnion 
and  dillinguilhed  abilities,  gencroully  took  him  under 
liis  patronage,  and  intruded  him  with  the  inllruflion  of 
liis  children.  The  opportunities  which  S'lcraics  by 
ihis  means  enj<iyed  cf  attending  the  public  Itiflures  of 
the  mod  eminent  philoro,ihets,  fi  far  'mcrcifcd  his  third 
after  wifdom,  that  he  determined  to  iciiiiuilh  his  occJ- 
(vi'i-n,  an  J  every  profpec^  of  i-mUimnit  w'lich  that 
nii  ;Lt  atlord,  "hi  order  to  devote  hinifelf  entirely  to  his 
favourite  purUiits.  I'nder  Anaxagora::  and  Arilielans 
he  proiecuted  the  dudy  of  nature  in  the  ufual  maimer 
et  the  phil..f  iphcrs  of  the  age,  and  became  wi-1!  ac- 
quainted Willi  their  dwJlrines.  ProJieus  the  fophid 
was  his  preceptor  in  cluqueice,  Evenus  in  poetry,  The- 
od  irtJS  in  geometry,  asJ  Damo  in  njulic.  Afpafia,  a 
woman  no Tefs  celebrated  lor  her  intellect ua!  than  her 
petfon.il  accomplidimcnt^,  whole  houfe  was  fret-jucnted 
by  the  mod  celebrated  chara.flers  hud  alio  forae  (h. ire 
in  tlie  education  of  Siocratcs.  Under  fuch  ptcc^ptori 
it  cannot  rcafonably  be  donbtcd  b-it  that  he  became 
madcr  of  every  kiad  of  learning  which  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  C'ulJ  aiFrd  ;  and  betng  blclTed  with  very  un- 
conmi'in  talents  by  nature,  he  appeared  in  Athens  un- 
der the  rcfpeftable  chara^leis  oi  a  good  ciii/en  and  a 
true  philofophcr.  Being  ciUcd  upmi  by  Ws  country  to 
take  arms  in  the  long  and  feVere  ftnij^i;le  bct\<  een  A- 
thens  and  Sparta,  he  fr,'nali/ed  himfell  at  thu  ficge  of 
Potidxa,  both  by  his  Talour  and  by  the  h  irdinefs  with 
which  he  endured  fatigue.  During  i!ie  fevcrity  of  a 
Thracian  winter,  wliilil  others  were  clad  in  furs,  he 
wore  onlv  his  ufual  clothing,  and  walked  barefoot  up- 
on  tlie  ice.  In  an  enc;agcment  in  which  he  faw  Al- 
ciniADcs  falling  down  wounded,  he  ndvanccd  to  defend 
him,  and  favcd  both  him  and  his  aims  :  and  though  the 
prize  of  valour  was  ontliis  pc:nricn  unqucdionably  due 
to  Socrates,  he  gencroully  gare  his  vote  that  it  might 
be  bedowed  up>on  Alcibindes,  to  encourage  his  rifing 
me: it.  He  fervcd  in  other  campaigns  with  diftinguilK- 
ed  bravery,  and  had  the  hnpplntfs  on  one  occafion  to 
fave  the  life  of  Xtnophon,  by  bearing  him,  when  co- 
■vered  with  woundi,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  not  till  Socrates  was  upwards  of  60  years  of 
af  c  that  he  undertook  ;o  fervc  i.is  country  In  any  civil 
cfTce,  when  he  was  ch;  len  to  reprcfent  I.is  own  didri^, 
in  the  fcnate  of  five  hundred.  In  this  office,  tl'.ough  he 
at  fird  expofed  h.imfclf  to  fomc  degree  of  ridicule  from 
the  want  of  experience  in  the  forms  of  bulinefs,  he  focn 
eonvifcel  his  colleagues  that  he  was  fupcrior  to  them 
»11  in  wii'di-m  and  integrity.  Whild  they,  intimidated 
by  the  ilamonrs  of  the  pcipulace,  paffcd  an  urjuft  fcn- 
trnce  id"  cr^ndemnation  upon  the  commanders,  who, 
adur  the  engagtmcnt  at  the  Arginulian  iflands,  bad 


been  prevented  by  a  dorm  fiom  paying  funeral  honours  Socr^i 
to  the  dead,  Socratts  dood  forth  llngly  hi  their  defence,  ^""^ 
and  to  the  lad  refufed  to  give  his  fulTragt  againft  them, 
declaring  that  no  force  (hould  c  mpel  him  to  n(t  cun- 
tr.iry  to  juitice  aud  the  laws.  Under  the  fubfcquent 
tyr.-»nny  he  never  ceafed  to  condemn  the  c|iprel)ive  and 
cruel  proceedings  of  the  tiprty  tyr.tiits  i  and  when  his 
Iioldnefs  provoked  their  rcfeniment,  fo  that  his  life  was 
in  haiiard,  fe  iring  neither  treachery  nor  violence,  Ii-.: 
dill  continued  to  fupport  with  undaunted  firmncfi  the 
rights  01  his  fellow-citiiiens. 

Having  given  thefc  proofs  of  public  virtue  both  in  a 
military  and  civil  capacity,  he  wilhed  to  do   Itill  mrrc 
fcr  his  country.       Obferviiig  v/itli  regret  how  much  t!ie 
opinions  of  the  Athenian  youth  were  milled  and  their 
principles  and  tads  corrupted  by  philofi.  jhers  who  fpcnt 
all  their  time  in  refined  fpcculaiions  upon  nature  and 
the  origin  of  tilings  and  by    fophids   who  tau.'ht    in 
their  Icliools  the  arts  of  falfe  eloquence  and  deceitful 
re.ifonir.g  ;  Socrates  formed  the  wife  and  generous  de- 
fign  of  inUituting  a  new  and  more  ufeful  method  <  f  in- 
ftruftion.      He  juftly  coixeived   the  true  end  of  philo- 
fopliy   to  be  not  to  make  an  odcntatious   difplay  of  fu. 
pjiior  learning  and  ability  in  fubtlc  difputrions  or  in- 
genious  coujeiluref,   but  to  free   mankind  from  the  do- 
minion of  pi  rnicjous  prejudices  ;  to  c;">iredl  their  vices ; 
infpire  them  witli   the   love  of  virtue  ;   and  thus  con- 
duifl  them  in  the  path  of  wifdom  to  true  felicity.     He 
therefore  alFumed  the  char.ifter  of  a  moral  philofopl)er  ; 
and,  looking  upon  the   wliole  city    of  Athens   as   his 
fihool,   and   all   who  were  dilpofed  to  lend  him  their 
attention  as  his  pupils,  licfei/.ed  every  occaTioncf  com- 
municating  moral  wifdom  to  his  fellow  citizens.     He 
pafi'ed  tl;e  greater  part  of  his  time  in  public  ;  and  tlie  me- 
tJi.id  ofinllruaioncf  which  he  chietiy  made  ufc  was,  to 
propofe  a  fcries  of  quedions  to  the  p;rfon  widi  whom  he 
convfjfcd,  in  order  to  lead  him  to  liimc  unforeftcn  cnn- 
Ciulion.     He  fird  gained  the  crnfcnt  cf  his  refpondent 
to  fomc  obvious  truths,  and  then  obliged  liim  to  adtr.ic 
others  from  t!i;ir  relation  or  relemblance  to    tiiofc  to 
which  he  had  already   alFented.     Without  making  uie 
of  any  direil  argument  or  perfuafion,  he  cliofe  to  lead 
the  perfon  he  meant  to  indruc"},  to  deduce  the  truths  ol 
which  he  willied  to  convince  him,  as  a  iiecclfary  conle- 
quence  from  his  own  concelFions.     He  commonly  con- 
duiflcd   thcle  conference^  with  fuch  addrefs,  as  to  con- 
ceal his  dcllgn  till  the  refpondent  had  advanced  too  far 
to  recede.     On  fonic  cccafions  he  made  ufe  of  irrnical 
language,  that  vain  men  niight  be  caught  in  their  own 
replies,  and  be  obliged  to  confcf<  their  ignor.mcc.     He 
never  adumed  the  air  of  a  mrrofe  and  rigid  preceptor, 
but  communicated   ufeful  indruflion  witli  all  the  rail: 
and  plcafantry    of  polite  converfation.     Though  cmi- 
ncntly  furnifhed  with  every  kind  of  learning,  he  pr.fcr- 
red  moral  to  fpcculative  wifdom.     Convinced  tliat  phi- 
lof.phy  is  valuable,  not  as  it  furnilhcs  quedions  for  the 
fchools,  but  as   it  provides  men   with  a  law  of  life,  hi 
ccnfiircd  his  predccelFors  fi-r  fpending  all  their  time  in 
abftrufc  rcfiarches  into  r.atuie,  and  t.iVii.g  no  pains  to 
render  themfclves  ufeful  to  mankind.     Ilib  favourite 
maxim  was.  Whatever  is  aboveus  doth  rot  concern  us. 
HceiUmated  the  value  of  knowledge  by  its  utility,  and 
recommended  the  dudy  of  geometry,  adior.omy,  and 
other  fcicnces,  rnly  fo  far  as  they  admit  of  a  praclic.:! 
application  to  the  pnrpofe5  of  human  li.'e.     His  pre..; 
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Socratos.  ol)je>5l  ill  nil  his  conTercnces  and  dilccuiics  was,  to  k-aj 
*""'^"~'  nicn  into  an  acquaintance  wiih  thenifclvcs  ;  to  convince 
thtm  o!"  iheir  follies  and  vices  j  to  infpirc  them  wUh  the 
love  of  virtue  ;  and  to  fuinilli  tliem  with  uk-ful  moral 
inftruflions.  Ciceio  iriiijht  thc.cfore  very  juHly  fay  of 
Socrates,  that  he  was  the  firfl  who  called  down  pliilo- 
fophy  from  lie-tven  to  earth,  and  in'.roduced  her  into  the 
public  walks  and  domellic  retirements  of  men,  that  Ihe 
might  ir.llrud  them  concerning  life  and  maimers. 

Through  his  whole  life  this  good  mm  difcovered  a 
mind  fupericr  to  the  attraftions  ofwcahh  and  power. 
Contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  the  preceptors  ot 
his  time,  he  inftrufled  his  pupils  without  receiving  from 
them  any  gratuity.  He  frequently  rcfofcd  rich  pre- 
fents,  which  were  offered  him  by  Alcibiades  and  others, 
though  importunately  urged  to  accept  them  by  this 
wife.  The  chief  men  of  Athens  were  his  ftcwards  ; 
they  fent  him  in  provifions,  as  they  apprehended  he 
■wanted  them  ;  he  took  what  liis  prcfcnt  wants  required, 
and  returned  the  reft.  Obfervlng  the  numerous  articles 
cf  luxury  which  we'-e  e>:.pofcd  to  falc  in  Athens,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  How  mir.y  things  are  there  wliich  I  do  not 
want !"  With  Socrates,  moderation  ftipplied  the  place 
of  wealth.  .  In  his  clothing  and  iood,  he  cor.fiilted  only 
the  demands  of  nature.  He  commonly  appeared  in  a 
neat  but  plain  cloak,  with  his  feet  uncovered.  Though 
"his  table  was  only  fupplied  with  hmple  fare,  he  did  not 
Icruple  to  invite  men  of  fuperior  rank  to  partake  of  his 
meals  ;  and  when  his  wife,  upon  fome  fuch  occafion, 
exprefied  her  dillatisfaaion  on  being  no  better  pro- 
vided, he  deur«d  her  to  give  herfelf  no  concern  ;  ior  if 
his  guefts  were  wife  men,  they  would  be  contented  with 
whatever  they  found  at  his  table  i  if  otherwife,  they 
were  unworthy  rf  notice.  Whilll  others,  fays  he,  live 
to  eat,  wife  men  eat  to  live. 

Though  Socrates  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  his 
domeftic  conneffion,  he  converted  this  infel-city  into  an 
occafion  cf  exerciling  his  virtues.  Xantippe,  concern- 
ing wliofe  ill  humour  ancient  writers  relate  many  amu- 
fiiig  tales,  was  certainly  a  woman  of  a  high  and  unma- 
nageable fpirit.  But  Socrates,  while  he  endeavoured 
10  curb  the  violence  ot  her  temper,  impioved  his  own. 
Wlien  Alcibiades  cxprelfed  his  iurprife  that  his  friend 
could  bear  to  live  in  the  fame  houle  with  fo  perverfe 
and  quarrelfome  a  companion,  Socrates  replied,  that  be- 
ing daily  inured  to  ill  humour  at  home,  he  was  the 
better  prepared  to  encounter  perverfenefs  and  injury 
abroad. 

In  the  midft  of  domeftic  vexations  and  public  difor- 
dcrs,  Socrates  retained  fuch  an  unruffled  fereiiity,  th.at 
he  was  never  feen  either  to  leave  his  own  houfe  or  to 
return  home  with  a  dillurbed  countenance.  In  acqui- 
ring this  entire  dominion  over  his  palTions  and  appetites, 
he  had  the  greater  merit,  as  it  was  not  effe^fted  without 
A  violent  ftruggle  againft  his  natural  propsniities.  Zo- 
pyrus,  an  eminent  phyfiognomift,  declared,  that  he  dif- 
covered in  the  features  ot  the  phil  fopher  evident  traces 
of  many  vicious  inclinations.  The  friends  ot  Socrates 
who  were  prefent  ridiculed  the  ignorance  of  this  pre- 
tender to  extraordinary  fagacity.  But  Socrates  hinifelf 
•ingenuoutly  acknowledged  his  penetration, and  confetfed 
tfiat  he  was  in  his  natural  difpclition  prone  to  vice,  but 
lliat  he  had  fubdued  his  inclinations  by  the  power  of 
,realbn  and  philofophy. 

Through  the  whole  of  his  life  Socrates  gave  himfclf 


up  to  the  guidance  of  unbialfcd  rerifcn,  vhich  is  fuppo-  ?ntr  i?« 
fed  by  fome  10  be  all  that  he  meant  by  the  genius  or  ^-""^^ 
ifjjfuan  I'icm  which  lie  profelFed  to  receive  inltruflion. 
But  tills  opinion  is  inconfillent  with  the  accounts  given 
by  his  followers  of  that  dxnion,  and  even  wiili  tjie  lan- 
guage in  which  he  fpoke  of  it  himftlf.  Pl.ito  fomc- 
timcs  calls  it  his  quiirdijn,  and  Apuleius  his  giJ ;  and  as 
Xenopl'.on  atteds  that  it  was  the  belief  oi  his  mailer 
th;t  the  gods  occalionally  communicate  to  men  thi 
knowledge  ot  future  events,  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  Socrates  admitted,  with  the  generality  cf  his 
countrymen,  the  exillence  ot  thofe  intermediate  beings 
called  d^tiKcnj,  of  one  of  wliich  he  might  fancy  hinifelf 
the  peculiar  care. 

It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  Socrates,  "That  a  wife 
man  will  woriiiip  the  gods  according  to  the  inflitution» 
of  the  Hate  to  which  he  belongs.''  Convinced  of  ths 
weakne^l's  of  the  luinian  underff  indi'ng,  and  perceiving 
that  the  pride  of  philolciphy  had  led  his  preJecefTcrs  in- 
to futile  f[  ecuLitions  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  things, 
he  judged  it  moft  conlillcnt  with  ttuewifJom  to  fpeak 
witli  caution  and  reverence  concerning  the  divine  na- 
ture. 

The  wifdom  and  the  virtues  of  this  great  man,  whilll 
they  procured  him  many  fcllowerf,  created  him  alfo 
many  enemies.  The  Sophitlsii,  whfe  knavery  and  ig- §  See  S«« 
norance  he  took  every  opportunity  of  expofing  to  pub- pliiif. 
lie  contempt,  became  inveterate  in  their  enmity  againft 
lo  bold  a  retbrmer,  and  deviled  an  expedient,  by  which 
they  hoped  to  check  the  current  of  h's  popularity. 
They  engaged  Ariftophanes,  the  firft  buffoon  of  the 
age,  to  write  a  comedy,  in  which  Socrates  fhouUl  be 
the  principal  character.  Atftophanes,  pleafed  with  fo 
proniifing  an  occafion  of  difp'aying  his  low  and  malig- 
nant wit,  enJertook  the  t.ilh,  and  produced  the  comedy 
oiThs  Clouds,  flill  extant  in  his  works.  In  this  piece, 
Socrates  is  introduced  hanging  in  a  baiket  in  the  air, 
and  thence  pouring  forth  abfurdity  and  prophancnefs. 
But  the  philofopher,  lliowing  in  a  croudcd  theatre  that 
he  was  wholly  unmoved  by  this  ribaldry,  the  fatire 
failed  of  its  efteft  ;  and  when  Ariih.phanes  attempted 
the  year  following  to  rene.v  the  piece  with  aleritions 
and  additions,  the  reprel'entation  was  lb  much  difcou- 
raged,  that  he  was  obliged  to  difcontinue  it. 

It  .m  this  time  Socrates  continued  for  m;  ny  years  to 
purf'ue  without  interruption  his  laudable  delign  of  in- 
llructing  andreforrring  his  fellow-citizens.  A.t  length, 
however,  when  the  inflexible  integriiy  with  which  he 
had  difcharged  the  duty  of  a  fenator,  and  the  firmnefs 
with  which  he  had  oppofed  every  kind  of  political  cor- 
ruption and  oppreflion,  had  greatly  increaled  the  i  U'ti- 
ber  of  his  enemies,  claadetline  art!  were  employed  to 
raife  a  general  prejudice  againfl  him.  The  people  were 
induftrioully  reminded,  that  Critias,  who  had  been  one 
of  tl'.e  molt  cruel  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  Alcibiades, 
who  had  infulted  religion,  by  defacing  the  public  fta- 
tues  ot  Mercury,  and  performing  a  mock  rcprefentation 
of  the  Eleuiinian  myfteries,  had  in  their  youth  beendif- 
ciples  of  Socrates  ;  and  the  minds  of  the  popuLice  be- 
ing thus  prepared,  a  direft  acculation  was  preferred 
againft  him  before  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature.  His 
accufers  were  Anytus  a  leather-drclfer,  who  had  long 
entertained  a  perfbnal  enmity  againll  Socrates,  for  re- 
prehending his  avarice,  in  depriving  his  fons  of  the  be- 
nefits of  learning,  that  they  might  purfue  the  gains  of 
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flo.rit^    trade;  Melitii?,  a  \oiirg   riietniicun  v,iio  lias  cipaLle  witti  impa:iMlr..v  the  niniti  of  t.'ie  rauf,;.  In. 

of  undcrt-iking  any   thing   for  tlie  f.ike  of  gain  ;  and  dcfUred  iiim  guilty  ot  the  crimes  of  whlVli  h- 

Lyccn.  who  was  glid  of  any  cpponur.ity  of  difplaying  culcd.     Socrates,  in  this  tUge  of  the  tri.il,  hid  a  H  'lit 

h^s  taler.ts.  The  accuf"ati'»n,  winch  was  dclivircd  to  the  t  >  enter  his  pica  agamil  the  pur.i'hment  which  the  ac- 

f.nate  under  the  nam;  of  M-litii5,  waslhis:    "  Melitus,  cufers  demanded,  and  indcad  of  the  fentcnce  of  deatii 

Jonnf  Mclitus  of  the  trib:  of  Pyihns,  accufetli  Socra-  to  propofe  fime  pecuniarv  amercement.    But  he  at  fir* 

tcs,  fon  of  Sophronifcus,  of  the  tribe  of  Alopccc.     So-  peremptorily  refufcd  ti  ni:ile  any  propof.d  of  this  kind 

crates  violates  the  laws,  in  not  act:nowledj;ing  tlie  gods  imagining  that  it  mi^;!)!  bo  conarued  in-o  an  acLnow! 

wiiich  the  llate  acknowledges,  and  by  introducing  new  led^^emcnt  of  guilt ;  and  ancrtcd,  that  his  cindu 


ivlniiics.     lie  alii)  violates  the  laws  by  corrupting  the    cd  from  ihc  (late  reward  rather  than  panitlimin' 

ou:h.     Behispuniniment  DEATH."  length,  liowiver,  he  was  prcv  liled  upon  by  his  (r 

This  charge  was  delivered  upon  oath  to  the   fcnatc  ;    to  offer  upon   tlieir  credit   a  fine   of  ihiitv  viinj: 


was 
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ply  wiih  fj  dep;rading  a  condition  ;  and  witl:  his  ufu  il  which,  fays  Seneca,  he  entered  with  tJie  Time  refolu- 

fpirit  replied,  "  WhilQ  1  lire   I  will  never  difgulfc  the  tion  and  firmnefi  wi-.h  which  he  had  oppofcd  the  tliiriv 

tiiith,    nor  fpcak  otherwif;  than  my    duty  requires."  tyrants;  and  took  away  all  igmminy  from  the  placj. 

The  interval   between   the  accufation  and   the  trial  he  which  coulJ  n.>t  be  a  prifon  while  he  was  there.     He 

fpei-.t  in  philofophical    converfaiions  with  his  friends,  lay   in   fet!cr>  33  days  ;    and   was    conrtantly   vintei 

cboofing  to  difcourfe  opon  any  o:hcr  ftjbjei.'l  rathei  than  by  Crito,  Plato,  and  oth:r  friends,  with  whom  he  paf- 

his  own  fituation.  fed  the  time  in  difputc  after  his  nfual  manner.  Aniio 

Wlu-n  the  day  of  tri.il  arrived,  his  accufcrs  appeared  to  fave  fo  valuable  a  I  (:,  they  urged  him  toa'tcmpi  1 
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ait!:mpting  to  apologife  for  his  youth,  he  was  abtuptly    laws;  and  afkcd  them,  whether  there  was  any  place 
Comma-  ded  by  the  court  to  fit  down.     Socrates,  how-    out  of  Attica  which  death  could  not  reach, 
ever  needed  no  advocate.     Afcending  the  chair  with  all        At  length  the  day  arrived  when  t!ie  officers  to  whofe 
the  fcrcnity  cf   confcious  innocence,  and  with   all   the    care  he  was  commiitcd  delivered  to  Socrates  earlv  ia 
dignity  of  fiipcriir  merit,  he  delivered,  in  a  firm  and    the  morning  the  final  order  Tt  his  cxecuti.  n,  and  im- 
m  inly  tone,  an  unpremeditated  defence  of  himfclf,  which    medi  itely,  according  to  the  law,  fc:  I.im  at  liberty  from 
fil.-nced  his  opponents,  and  ought  to  have  convinced  his    hi^  b  inJs.      His  friends,  who  came  thus  early  to  the 
judges.     After  tr.icing   the  prngrcf,  <f  the   confplracy    prifon  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  conver- 
which   had  been   r.iifed   agalnll  inm  to   its  true  fource,    fing  with  their  martcr  through  tlie  day,  fiund  his  wife 
ihe  jealoufy  andrefcntmentof  ni;n  whofe  ignorance  he    fitting  hy  him  with  a  child  in  her  arms.      .Socrates    that 
1  ad  expof-d,  and  wliofc  vire>  h-  had  ridiculed,  and  re-    the  tranquillity  cf  his  lafl  moments  might  not  be  diil. 
proved,    he  dirtinJlly   replied   to    the   fcveral    charges    turbcd  by  her  unavailing  lamenta'ions,  refjncfled  thdl 
brought   againft   him   by   Melitus.     To  prove  that  he    (he  mii^ht  be  cnndu^led  home.      With  the  moft  frantic 
had  not  Ixxn  guilty  of  impiety  tow.irds  the  gods  of  his    exprelfrms  cfgiicf  ihe  left  the  prifon.     An  intcreftlnff 
country,  he  ajipealcd  to  his  I  rcquent  pra.fHce  of  attend-    conver.ation    then  pa  (Ted    between    Socrates     and    his 
ing  the  public  religious   feftivaK.     The  crime  of  Intro-    friends,  whch  chlcHy  tnrned  upon  the  immortality  of 
ducingnew  divinities,  with  which  he  was  chugcd,  chief-    the  foul.      In  the  courfe  of  this  converfallon,  he  cxptef- 
ly  as  it  fcems  on  the  ground  of  the  admonitions  which    f-d  his  difapprobation  of  the  practice  of  fuiolde,  and  af- 
lie  profclfed  to  have  received  from  an  invifible  power,    fiired  his  friends  that  his  chief  fupport  in  his  prcfent  fi- 
hedifclaimcd,  by  pleading  that  it  was  no  new  thing  for    tuation  was  an  expeiftaiion,  though  not  unmired  with 
men  to  confult  the  gods  and  receive  inftruiflions  from    doubts,    of  a  happy  cjiifiencc  after  death,  '•   It  would 
them.     To  refute  the  charge  of  his  having  be.n  a  cor-    be  incxciifible   in  me   (faid  he)  to  defpife  dea'h,  if  I 
rupler  to  youth,  he  urged  tlie  example  which  he  had    were  noi  pcrfuaded  that   it  will  condiu9    me  into    the 
uniformly  eihlbited  of  julllce,  moderation,  and  tempc-    prcfence  01   the  gods  who  are  the  mcft  righteous  go- 
ranee;  the  moral  fplrit  and  tendency  ol"  his  difcoiirfes  ;    vernors,  and  into  the  fociety  of  juft  and  good  men: 
and  the  effeifl  which  had  acTnally  been  produced  hy  bis    but  I  derive  confidence  fr.>m  the  hope  lint  fomethire 
doaiine  opon  the  manners  of  the  young.     Then,  dif-    of  man  remains  after  death,  and  tli.it  the  condition  of 
daining  to  folicit  the  mercy  of  his  judges,  he  called  up-    good  men  will   then   b^.- much  better   than  that  r.f  the 
on  them  fur  that  juftice  which  their  office  and  tl.cir    had."     Crito  afterwards  aficing  him.  In  what  manner 
oath  obliged  them  to  adminiftcr  ;    and   profcfling  his    he  widicdto  be  buried  ?  Socrates  replied,  with  a  fmile, 
i.aith  and  confidence  in   God,  refigncd  himfelf  to  their    "  As  you  pleafe,  provided  I  do  not  cfcape  out  of  yotir 
lleafure.  hands."     Then,  turning  to  the  rctt  of  his  friends,  he 

'i'he  judges,  whofe  prejudices  would  not  fuffer  them    fald,  "   Is  it  not  ftrange,  aficr  all  th.it  I  lave  faid  to 
to  pay  due  attention  to  this  apology,  or  to  eiamine    convinc*  you  that  I  am  going  to  the  fociety  of  the  hap- 
Vol.  XV'II.  ^  X"  -  tv 
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and  Crito  a  friend  of  S.^rates  became  furcty  for  his  ap-  judges,  notwlihrtanding,  ftiU  remained  inexoraMc':  they 

pcarance  on  the   day  of  trial.   Anylus  fooii  aftcrwiuU  procedcd,  wlth-^ut  farther  delay,  to  pronounce  feniencl- 

fenta  private  mclTage  to  Socrates,  affiiring  him  that  if  upon  him  ;  an.!  he  was  co.idemncj  to  be  put  to  death 

he  wo-ald  dcfift  from   ccnfiiriig   his  condu'ft,  he  would  hythepoifon  of  hemlock, 
withdraw  his  r.ccufailrn.    lint  Socrates  rcfnfed  to  crini-        Tlie-  fentence  being  pafied,  he 
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py,  thit  Ciito  dill  thinks  that  this  bojy,  which  will 
foon  be  a  lifelels  corpfe,  is  Socrates  ?  Let  him  Jifpoleof 
my  boJy  as  he  ple.Ues,  but  let  him  nut  at  its  inicrmeat 
Biournover  it  as  if  it  were  Socrates." 

T)\virds  the  dole  of  the  day  he  retired  into  an  ad- 
pining  apartment  to  bathe  ;  his  friends,  in  the  mean 
time,  exjirelTin;^  to  one  another  their  grict  at  the  prof- 
pea  ol  lofing  Vo  excellent  a  father,  and  being  left  to 
pafs  the  refl  of  their  days  in  the  f'litary  ftate  of  or- 
phans. After  a  (hort  interval,  during  which  he  gave 
fome  neceffary  inftru'Sions  to  his  dome.lics,  and  took 
his  laft  leave  of  liis  children,  the  attendant  of  the  prilon 
informed  him,  that  the  time  for  drinking  the  poifon 
was  come.  Tlie  executioner,  though  accuttomed  to 
fuch  fcenes,  fhed  tears  as  he  prefenttd  the  fatal  cup. 
Socrates  received  it  without  change  of  countenance  or 
the  leall  appearance  of  perturbation  :  then  ofFering  up 
a  prayer  to  the  c;ods  that  they  would  grant  him  a  prof- 
perous  palFage  into  tlie  invilible  world,  with  perfedt 
compofure  lie  fvvallowed  the  poifonous  draught.  His 
friends  around  him  burll  into  tears.  Socrates  alone  re- 
mained unmoved.  He  upbraided  their  pufillanimity 
and  entreated  them  to  exercife  a  manly  conllancy  wor- 
thy of  the  fiiends  of  virtue.  He  continued  walking  till 
the  chilling  operation  of  the  hemlock  obliged  him  to  lie 
t!own  upon  liis  bed.  After  remaining  for  a  fliort  time 
lileat,  he  requelled  Crito  (probably  in  order  to  refute  a 
calumny  which  might  prove  injurious  to  his  friends  af- 
ter his  deceafe)  not  to  negledl  the  offering  of  a  cock 
which  he  had  vowed  to  Efculapius.  Then,  covering 
himfelf  with  his  cloak,  he  expired.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  the  virtuous  Socrates  !  A  llory,  fays  Cicero,  which 
I  never  read  without  tears. 

T'lc  friends  and  difciples  of  tliis  ilhidrious  teacher 
ofwifclom  were  deeply  affliifted  by  bis  death,  and  at- 
tended his  funeral  with  every  exprelTion  of  giief.  Ap- 
prehenlive,  however,  for  their  own  fafety,  they  foon  af- 
terwards privately  withdrew  from  the  city,  and  took  up 
their  relideiice  in  diftant  places.  Several  ol  them  vifit- 
ed  the  philofopher  Euclid  of  Megara,  by  whom  they 
were  kindly  received.  No  fjoner  was  the  uijii ft,  con- 
demnation of  Socrates  known  through  Greece,  than  a 
general  indign;'lion  was  Itindled  in  the  minds  of  goi  d 
men,  who  univerfally  regretted  that  fo  dirtinguillicd  an 
advocate  for  virtue  fiiould  have  f.-iUen  a  lliciit.ce  tojea- 
loufy  and  en^y.  The  Aihenians  thenifelves,  fo  remark- 
able for  their  caprice,  who  nevtr  knew  the  value  of 
their  great  men  till  after  their  death,  foon  became  fen- 
fible  of  the  folly  as  well  as  criminality  of  puttmg  to 
death  the  man  who  had  been  the  chief  ornament  of 
their  city  and  of  the  age,  and  turned  their  indignaiion 
againll  his  accufers,  Melitus  v/as  ci  ndemned  to  death  ; 
and  Anytu";,  to  efcape  j.  fimilar  fa'e,  went  into  voli;n- 
tary  exile.  To  give  a  f.riher  proof  of  the  fmceiity  of 
their  regret,  the  Athenians  for  a  while  inlerrupled  pub- 
lic bufinefs  ;  decreed  a  general  mourning  ;  recalled  the 
exiled  friends  of  Spcrates  ;  and  erected  a  flattie  to  his 
memory  in  one  of  the  moil  fte<iMcnted  parts  <  fthe  city. 
His  death  hi.ppcned  in  tho  tirll  year  cf  the  96ui  olym- 
piad, and  in  the  yotli  ye  ir  of  his  age. 

Socrates  left  behind  him  notliine  in  willing;  but 
his  iihiftrii  us  pupils  Xenophon  and  Plat.' have  in  fi.me 
jneafure  fiipplied  this  defcifl.  The  Memoirs  of  S' cra- 
Jfs,.  wrii4eB  by   X?aoghcn,  afford, , however,  a  jnuch 
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more  accurate  idea  of  tlie  opinions  of  Socrates,  and  of  Socrates- 
his  manner  of  teaching,  than  the  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
who  everywhere  mixes  his  own  conceptions  and  dirtiou  , 
with  tiie  ideas  and  language  of  his  mafler.  It  is  rela- 
ted, that  when  Socrates  heard  Plato  recite  his  Lyfis, 
lie  faid,  "  How  much  does  this  young  man  make  me 
fay  which  I  never  conceived  !" 

His  diilinguilhing  cliaracler  was  that  of  a  moral  phi- 
lofopher ;  and  liis  doftrine  concerning  God  and  religion 
was  rather  pra<51ic,il  tlian  fpcculatlve.  But  he  did  not 
neglcifl  to  build  the  ftruiflure  of  religious  faith  upon 
tlie  firm  foundation  of  an  appeal  to  natural  appearances  : 
He  taught,  ihit  die  Supreme  Being,  though  invifible^ 
is  clearly  feen  in  his  woiks  ;  which  at  once  dcmonllrate 
liisexiftence  and  his  v;Ife  and  benevolent  providence.  He 
admitted,  befides  the  one  Supreme  Deity,  the  exillcnce 
of  beings  who  pollefs  a  middle  ftation  between  Goel- 
and  man,  to  whofe  immediate  agency  he  afcrtbed  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  and  whom  he  fuppofcj 
to  be  particularly  concerned  in  the  management  of  hu- 
man atfairs.  Hence  he  declired  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  one,  in  the  performance  of  religious  rites  to  fol- 
low the  cuilomsof  his  country.  At  the  fame  time,  h* 
taught,  that  the  merit  of  all  religious  offerings  depends 
upon  the  charaflsr  of  the  wordiipper,  and  that  the  gods 
take  pleafure  in  the  facritices  of  none  but  the  truly  pious.. 

Concerning  the  human  foul,  the  opinion  of  Socrates, 
according  to  Xenophon,  was,  that  it  is  allied  to  the  Di- 
vine Being,  not  by  a  participation  of  elfence,  but  by  a 
fimilarity  of  nature  ;  that  man  excels  all  other  animals- 
in  the  faculty  of  reafon  ;  and  that  the  exillence  of  good 
men  will  be  continued  after  death  in  a  ftate  in  which- 
diey  will  receive  the  reward  of  tbeir  virtue.  Although 
it  appears  that  on  this  l.nter  topic  he  was  not  wholly 
free  Irom  unce  tainty,  the  confolation  which  he  profef-- 
fed  to  deriAC  from  this  fource  in  the  immediate  piol'peft 
ot  death,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  he  entertained 
a  real  ex;  eclatii  n  of  immortality  :  and  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  he  was  the  only  philofopher  of  ancient 
Greece  wiiofe  principles  admitted  of  fuch  an  expeifla- 
tion  (fee  Metafhysics,  Part  HI.  Chap,  iv.)  Of  his 
mi  ral  fyllem,  which  was  in  a  high  degree  pure,  and 
founded  on  the  fureft  balls,  the  reader  vi'ill  find  a  fhort 
view  in  our  aiticle  Moral  Philosophy,  n°  4. 

Socrates  was  alio  the  name  of  an  ecclcdallical  hif- 
torian  of  the  5th  century,  bom  at  ConQantinople  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Theodofius :  he  piofelfed  the 
law  and  pleaded  at  the  bar,  whence  he  obtained  the 
name  of  Schohijlicus.  He  wrote  an  cccleliaftical  hiftory 
from  the  year  309,  where  Eufebius  ended,  down  to 
■440;  and  wrote  with  great  exaflnefs  and  judgment. 
An  edition  of  Eufebius  and  Socrates,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  notes  by  Reading,  was  publifhed  at  London 
in  1720. 

SODA,  the  name  given  by  the  French  chemills  to  the,- 
mineral  alkali,  which  is  found  native  in  many  parts  of 
tlie  wrrld:  it  is  obtained  alio  from  common  filt,  and 
from  the  afhes  of  the  kali,  a  fpecies  of  falfoda.   See  Al- 
kali, n°  7.  and  CHEMisTRY-Aa'f-v. 

S  >DA  Is  alio  a  name  for  a  heat  in  the  (lomach  or 
heart-burn.     See  Medicine,  n°  275. 

SODOM,  formerly  a  town  of  Palcftlne  in  Afia,  fa- 
mous In  Scripture  for  the  wickednefs  of  its  inhabitanf^, 
and  ilicir  dcllruAion  by  firtfrcm.  heaven  on  account  oh 
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f,  th.U  wirkednefs.  The  place  where  it  ftoi.J  is  now  co- 
•  vcred  by  tlic  wntcrs  or  the  Dead  Sc.i,  or  the  Lake  At- 
"^  ph.il'ites.     See  Asphaititis. 

SODOMY,  an  unii;itural  crime,  f>)  called  from  the 
city  ol'  Sodom,  wliiih  was  ilcllroycd  by  fire  for  the 
f.inie.  The  Levitical  l.iw  ailjiidj;ed  iliofc  2"'l'y  f>f  'his 
oxccnible  crime  to  dealli  ;  and  ilie  civil  law  aril:;ns  the 
fime  puiiidiment  to  it.  The  law  of  England  makes  it 
felony.  There  is  no  llaliite  in  Scotland  rigiinft  Sodo. 
my  ;  the  libel  of  the  crime  \s  therefore  I'omidi'd  on  the 
<livine  law,  and  pr.iJlice  makes  its  punilhrntrnt  to  bi 
burned  alive. 

SODOR,  a  name  al-ways  conjoined  with  Man,  in 
mentioning  llie  billmp  ff  Man's  dioccfe.  Concerning 
the  orij'in  and  application  of  tliis  word,  very  dilTcrent 
opinions  have  been  formed  by  the  learned.  Buchanan 
(lib.  i.  cap.  ^4.)  fays,  that  before  hi!>  time  the  name  of 
S':j!)r  was  given  to  a  town  in  the  i(le  c(  Man.  In 
enough's  edition  of  Camden's  ISritannia  (vol.  iii.  p.  701.) 
it  is  faid,  that  alter  tlic  ille  of  Man  was  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  England,  this  appellation  was  given  to  a  fniall 
ifiand  within  mufkctlliot  of  Man,  in  which  the  cathe- 
dral (lands,  called  by  the  Norwegians  the  Holm,  and  by 
the  inhabita-its  the  rc<l.  lu  fupport  of  this  opinion  a 
chatter  is  quoted  A.  D.  1505,  in  which  Thomas  earl 
f'f  Derby  and  lord  f.f  Man  cnnfitms  to  Huan  Helkcth 
bilhop  of  Sodor  all  the  lands,  &c.  ancienily  belonging 
to  the  bi(h-ips  of  Man.  "  Ecclcfiam  cathcdralem  fanifli 
Germani  in  Holm  SoJor  vil  PcU  vocatam,  ecclcfiam 
fan(fti  Patricii  ibidem,  ct  locum  prxfatum  in  quo  eccle- 
fix  prxFati  fitx  funt."  The  truth  of  either,  or  per- 
haps of  both,  thcfe  accounts  might  be  allowed  ;  but 
neither  of  them  are  furtici  nt  to  account  for  tl:e  conllant 
conjuniSion  of  Sodor  «iid  Man,  in  charters,  regillers, 
and  hiltorics.  If  Sodor  was  a  fmall  town  or  illand  be- 
longing to  Man,  it  canr.ot  be  conceived  why  it  is  al- 
vays  mentioned  before  it,  or  rather  why  it  (hould  be 
mentioned  at  all  in  fpcaking  of  a  bilhop's  dioccfe.  To 
fpc.ik  of  the  bidiopric  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  this  cafe 
would  be  as  improper  as  it  would  be  to  call  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Durham  the  bilhopric  of  Holy  Illand  and 
Durham,  or  the  bilhopric  of  Darlington  and  Durham  ; 
the  foimer  being  a  fmall  illand  ai  d  the  latter  a  town 
hclor.ging  to  the  county  and  dioccfe  of  Durham.  Nei- 
ilier  of  thefe  accounts,  therefore,  give  a  fatisfai-'lory  ac- 
count of  the  original  conjun<flion  ot  Srdor  and  Man. 

The  ifland  of  lona  was  the  placevvhcre  the  bilhop  of 
the  illcs  relided,  the  cathedral  church  of  which,  it  is 
faid,  was  dedicated  to  our  Saviour,  in  Greek  Sc'er, 
licnce  Sator  n/fi,  which  iiiglit  be  corrupted  into  SoJo- 
renfci,  a  name  frequently  given  by  D.inilh  wi iters  to 
the  wcdem  ifles  of  Scotland.  That  we  may  be  the 
more  difpofed  to  accede  to  this  Grecian  etymology, 
the  advocates  for  this  opinion  tell  us,  that  the  name 
Ico'umLill,  which  is  often  applied  to  this  ifland,  is  alio 
of  Greek  eitraflion,  being  derived  from  Ca/umla,  "  a 
pigeon  ;"  a  meaning  th.it  cxa.nly  correfponds  to  the 
Celtic  word  Cc/«w  and  the  Hebrew  woid  /ma.  We 
mull  confcfs,  howerer,  that  we  have  very  little  faith  in 
the  conjct'lures  of  ctymologills,  and  think  that  upon  no 
occafion  ihey  alone  can  ettablilh  any  fad,  though  when 
concurring  witli  fadls  they  certainly  tend  to  confirm 
and  exptaiR  them.  It  is  only  from  hillorical  fads  that 
Ave  can  know  to  what  Sodor  was  applied. 

It  .ippc<rs  from  the  h:Ilory  of  the  Orkneys,  compiled 


by  an  old  Illandic  writer,  trannated  «.'id  enlarged  by 
Ttrfxus,  that  the  jCb jdac  or  Weftern  illci  of  Scotland 
Were  divided  into  two  chillers,  Nordureys  and  Suderc)  s. 
The  Nordureyi,  wh'ch  wtre  fcpatat^d  from  ihc  Sude- 
Teys  by  the  point  of  Ardnairiirchar,  a  promrniory  in 
Argjlefliirc,  confilled  of  Muck,  Eg;»,  Rum,  Canna, 
Sky,  Kaf.iy,  Uirra,  Soutii  Uifl,  North  Uift,  Ucnbecu- 
I1,  and  Lewis,  including  Harris,  wi'h  a  preat  r.umbcrot' 
fmall  illes.  The  SuJercys  wire,  Man,  Arran,  butc, 
Cumra,  Avon,  Gid,  lU,  Cohmfay,  Jura,  Scarba,  MuM, 
lona,  Tiree,  Cdl,  I'lva,  and  othu-r  fmall  iflan  Is.  All 
thcfc,  wlu-n  joined  together,  ar.d  fuL^eiH  to  the  f;inic 
prince,  made  up  the  kingdom  of  Man  and  the  illcs.  In 
the  Norwegian  language  S:id^  and  Nonter,  f.gnifying 
fouthirii  and  northern,  and  n  or  /jy  an  illand.  When 
the  ..Ebudc  were  under  one  monarch,  the  feat  of  cm- 
I'll e  was  fiicd  in  the  Sudere)  s,  and  t'le  Nordureyi  were 
governed  by  deputies;  hence  the  former  ate  much  of- 
tener  mentioned  in  hi  (lory  than  the  Utter;  hence,  too, 
the  Sudereys  often  comprehend  the  Nordureys,  as  in  our 
days  Scotland  is  fometimes  comprehended  under  Eng- 
land. -Sudereys,  or  Suder,  when  anglitifed,  became 
Sodor;  and  all  the  weflern  ifles  of  Scotland  being  in- 
cluded in  one  diocefe  under  the  Norwegian  princes,  the 
bilhop  appointed  to  fuperintend  them  was  called  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Man  and  the  illes,  or  the  billicp  of  Sodor  and 
Man.  Since  Man  was  conquered  by  Edward  III.  it  has 
been  feparafed  from  the  other  ides,  and  its  b-lhnpshave 
exercifcd  no  juiifdiiflion  over  them.  Should  it  now  be 
afkcd,  why  then  is  the  bifnop  of  Man  ft  ill  called  the  bi- 
fliop  of  Sodor  and  Man  ?  we  reply,  that  we  have  been 
able  to  difcovcr  no  rcafon ;  but  fuppofe  the  appellation 
to  be  continued  in  the  fame  way,  as  the  title  king  of 
France,  has  been  kept  up  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
for  feveral  centuries  after  the  Englilh  were  entirely  «• 
pclled  from   France. 

SOFA,  in  the  cart,  a  kind  of  .alcove  raifcd  half   a 
foot  above  the  floor  of  a  chamber  or  other  apartmeat ; 
and  ufcd  as  the  place  of  ftate,  where  vilitors  of  diiiinc- 
tion  arc  received.     Am^ng  the  Turks  the  whole  floor 
of  their  llate-rooms  is  covered  wiUi  a  kind  oi  tapeftry, 
and  on  the  wiiidow-fide  is  raifed  a  fofa  or  fopha,    l.iid 
with  a  kind  of  matrafs,  covered  with   a   carpet  much 
richer  than  the  other.     On  this  carpet   the  Tuiks  are 
featcd,  both  men  and  women,  like  the  taylors  in   Eng- 
land, crofs  legged,  leaning  agiinft  the   wall,  which  ts 
bolrtercd  with  velvet,  fitiin,  or  other  fluff  fuitable  ic 
the  fcafon.     Here  they  cat   their  meals;  only  laying  a. 
fliin   over  tlie  carpet  to  forve  as  a  table  cloth,  and  a 
round  wooden  board  over  all,  covered  with  plates,  ic. 
SOFALA,  orCETALA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  lyinj 
on  the  coall    of   Mof  imbique,  near  Zangucbar.     It  is 
bounded  rn  the  north  by  Monomotapa  ;  on  the  eail  by 
the  Mofambique  Sea  ;  on  the  fouth   by  the  kingdom  dl' 
Sabia  ;  and  on  the   weft  by  that  of  Maiiica.     It  con- 
tains njincs  of  g.  Id  and  iron,  and  a  great  number  of  ele- 
phants.    It  is  governed   by    a  king,  tributary  to  the 
Poriuguefe,  who   built  a   (ort  at   thj   principal  town, 
which  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  of  great-impt  rtanct  for 
Uieir  trade  to  the  E  ill  Indies.     It  is  featcd  in   a  fm:ill 
iJand,  near  the  m.>uth  of  a  river.     E.  Lor.g.   35.  40. 
S.  Lat.  20    20. 

SOFFITA,  or  Sorrir,  in  architeflnre,  any  timber 

ceiling  tormcd  of  crofs  beams  of  Hying  cornices,  the 

fquare  compaitmcnts  or  panne's  of  wliic'.i  a; c  enriched 
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with  fculpture,  painting,  or  giUing  ;  fiich  arc  tliofe  in 
the  p:il.ices'of  Italy,  and  in  the  upartments  of  Luxem- 
bourg at  Paris. 

SoFfiTA,  or  Soffit,  is  alfo  ufeJ  for  llie  undcrfiJe  or 
fjce  I  f  an  architrave  ;  and  more  p.irticularly  for  that  of 
the  corona  or  l.-.rmier,  which  the  ancients  called  lacunar, 
the  French  p'af^jitcl,  and  we  ufually  the  ilrip.  It  is  en- 
riched with  compartments  of  rofcs  ;  and  in  the  Doric 
order  lias  iS  drops,  difpofcd  in  three  ranks,  fix  in  each, 
placed  to  the  right  of  the  guttje,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
iriglyphs. 

SOFI,  orSopHi.     See  Sop H». 

SOFTENING,  in  painting,  themi.iing  and  diluting 
of  cotoiiro  with  the  brulh  or  pencil. 

SOHO,  the  name  of  a  fet  of  works,  or  manufiflory 
of  a  variety  of  hard-wares,  belonging  10  Mr  Boulton,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  borders  of  Staffordlhirc,  within  two  miles 
of  Birmingham  ;  now  fo  juftly  celebrated  as  to  deferve 
a  Ihort  hiilorical  detail. 

About  33  yearsago  the  premifes  confided  oi  a  fmall 
mill  and  a  few  obfcure  dwellings.  Mr.  Boulton,  in  ccn- 
junc51ion  with  Mr  FothergiU,  then  his  partner,  at  an  ex- 
pence  of  L.  900©,  ereifisd  a  handfome  and  extenfive 
edifice,  with  a  view  of  manufacluring  metallic  toys. 
The  iirfl  produiSions  confilled  of  buttons,  buckles, 
watch-chains,  tiiiikets,  and  fuch  other  articles  as  were 
peculiar  to  Birmingham.  Novelty,  talle,  and  variety, 
were,  hnwevef,  always  confpicuous ;  and  plated  wares, 
known  by  the  name  of  Sheffield  plate,  comprifuig  a 
great  variety  of  ufeful  and  or  .amental  articles,  became 
another  permanent  fubjeift  of  manuf  iifture. 

To  open  channels  for  the  confumption  of  thefe  com- 
modities, all  the  northern  part  of  Europe  was  explored 
by  the  mercaiwile  partner  Mr  Fothergill.  \  wide  and 
extenfive  ccrrefpnndence  was  thus  ellabl  (hed,  the  un- 
dertaking bccanie  well  known,  and  the  manufafluier, 
Wf  becoming  his  own  merchant,  eyentually  enjoyed  a 
double  profit. 

Impelled  by  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  arts,  and 
i)y  the  pairi  tic  ambition  of  forming  his  favourite  Soho 
into  a  fruitful  fcminary  of  artill?,  the  proprietor  extend- 
ed ills  views ;  and  men  of  tade  snd  talents  were  now 
fought  for,  and  libei ally  patronifed.  A  fuccefsfnl  imi- 
tation of  the  French  or  mou'ie  ornaments,  conliftlng  of 
vafes,  tripods,  candelabra,  &c.  &c.  extended  tlie  cele- 
brity of  the  works.  Services  of  plate  and  othci:  works 
in  filver,  both  maffive  and  airy,  were  added,  and  an 
alfay  oflice  was  eflablilhed  in  Birmingham. 

Mr  Watt,  the  ingenious  improver  of  the  fleam  en- 
gine, is  now  in  pannerlliip  with  Mr  Boukon  ;  and  they 
carry  on  at  Soho  a  manufaaoiy  ol  fteam-engines,  not 
lefs  beneficial  to  the  public  than  lucrative  to  themfelves. 
This  valuable  machine,  the  nature  and  excellences  of 
which  aredefcribed  in  another  place  [^ce  Stf.im  Engirte), 
Mr  Boidton  propofed  to  apply  to  the  operation  of  coin- 
ing, and  fuitable  ;ipparauis  was  ercftcd  at  a  great  ex- 
pence,  Ln  the  hope  of  being  employed  by  gok'trnment 
to  make  a  new  copper-coinage  for  the  kingdom.  Ar- 
tlP.s  of  merit  were  engaged,  and  fpeciiiiens  of  exquifite 
delicacy  were  exhibited  ;  but  as  bo  national  coinage 
has  taken  place,  the  woi  ks  are  employed  upon  high 


finiflied  medals  and  private  coins.  To  enumerate  all  the 
produflions  of  this  manufactory  would  be  tedious  (a1. 

In  a  national  view,  Mr  Boulton's  undertakings  are 
highly  valuable  and  important.  By  collecting  around 
him  artills  of  rnrious  dclctlptions,  rival  talents  have 
been  called  forth,  and  by  fucceffive  competition  have 
been  multiplied  to  an  exteut  highly  beneficial  to  the 
public.  The  manual  arts  partook  of  the  benefit,  and 
became  proportion.d)ly  improved. 

A  barren  heath  lias  been  covered  wlih  plenty  and 
population;  and  Mr  Boulton's  works,  whicii  in  their 
infancy  were  lit'le  known  and  attended  to,  now  cover 
feveral  acres,  give  employment  to  more  than  600  per- 
fons,  and  are  faid  to  be  the  firft  of  their  kind  in  Europe. 

SOIL,  the  mould  covering  thefuiface  of  the  earth, 
in  which  vegetables  grow.  It  ferves  as  a  fupport  for 
vegetables,  and  as  a  refcrvoir  for  receiving  and  commu- 
nicating their  nourilliment. 

Soils  are  commonly  double  or  triple  compounds  of 
the  feveral  reputed  primitive  earths,  except  the  barytic 
(fee  Earths).  The  magncfian  likewiJe  fparingly  oc- 
curs. The  more  fertile  f  lils  afford  alf  >  a  fm.iTl  pro- 
portion of  coally  fubftance  arifing  from  putrefaflion, 
and  fome  traces  of  marir.eacid  and  gypl'um.  The  vul- 
gar divillou  into  clay,  chalk,  fand,  and  gravel,  is  well 
underftood.  Loam  denotes  any  foil  moderately  adhe- 
five  ;  and,  according  to  the  ingiedlent  that  predomi- 
nates,  it  receives  the  epithets  ot  clayey,  chalky,  fandy, 
or  gravelly.  The  ijitimate  mixture  of  clay  with  the 
oxydes  of  iron  is  called  //'//,  and  is  of  a  hard  confiilence 
and  a  dark  reddilh  colour.  Soils  are  found  by  analyfis 
to  contain  their  earthy  ingredients  in  very  different  pro- 
portions. Accordii'.g  to  M.  Giobert,  fertile  mould  in 
the  vicinity  of  Turin,  where  the  fall  of  rain  amounrs 
yearly  to  40  inches,  affords  for  each  too  parts,  from 
77  to  79  of  filex,  from  8  to  14  of  argill,  and  from  5 
to  12  of  c.^lx  ;  befides  about  one-half  of  carbonic  mat- 
ter, and  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  gas,  partly  carbmilc 
and  partly  hydrocaibnic.  The  ftme  experimenter  re- 
prefents  the  cnmpofuion  of  l^avren  foils  in  fimilar  fitua- 
tions  to  be  from  42  to  83  per  c.'tit.  of  fdex,  from  20  to 
50  of  argil!,,  and  from  4  to  20  of  calx.  The  celebrated 
Bergm  .n  found  rich  foils  in  the  valleys  of  Sweden,, 
where  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  24  inches,  to  con-^ 
tain,  for  each  100  parts,  56  of  filiceous  fand,  i4ofar- 
gdl,  and  30  of  calx.  In  the  climate  of  Paris,  where  the 
average  fall  of  rain  fs  20  inches,  fertile  mixtures,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Tiller,  vary  from  46  to  52  i>:r  cent,  of 
filex,  and  from  II  to  17  of  argill,  with  37  of  calx. 
Hence  it  appears  that  in  dry  countries  rich  eardis  are  of 
a  clofer  texture,  and  crntain  more  of  the  calcareous  in- 
gredient,  with  lcf=  of  the  liliceous.  Mr  Arthur  Young 
has  dilcovered,  that  the  value  of  fertile  lands  is  nearly- 
proportioned  to  tiie  quantities  of  gas  which  equal' 
weights  of  their  f  11  afford  by  diftillation.  Sec  Agri- 
cuLTURt,  n"  24.  and  118. 

SOISSONS,  an  arcient,  large,  and  confiderable  city 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aifne  and  la'e  province 
of  Soiffonnoi^  It  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
fame  name,  under  the  firfl  rsce  of  the  Fi  cnch  monarchs. 
It  contains  about  12,000  inhabltanti,  and  is  a  bilhop's 

fee: 


Soil, 

SoilTuiis. 


^a)  It  was  at  this  j:ilace,  in  the  year  1772,  that  Mr   Eginton  invented  hii  expeditious  method  of  copying, 
oifture.s  in  oil. 
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fate      fee.     The  enviionj  are  cluirming,  but,  the  ftrects  arc   is  a  (lender  climLIng  plant,  rifing  to  fix.  or  nurc  Act  In    ^oL.ll. 
II         n.iriow,  ami  the  houfes  ill  built.       The  fine  cathedral   height.     The  leaves  ;ire  generally  oval,  |H)inted,  jnd  of  ^^"*^ 
huum.    },^,  p„^.  of  ,1,-  mod  ctnCider.ilile  chapters  in  the  king-   a  deep  green  colour  ;  the  floweri  hang  in  loofediiflers 
dom  ;  and  the  billic^p,  when  the  archbilliup  v{  Rhcims   or  a  purple  cclour,  and  divided  into  five  pointed  fci;. 
was  abfent,  had  a  right  to  crdwn  the  king.    The  caftle,   ments.  The  calyx  is  purple,  pcifilUni,  and  divided  in- 
ihough  ancient,  is  not  tlial  in  wl-.ich  the  kings    of  the   to  five.  The  five  fil.iments  arc  ll.iit,  black,  .ind  indrtej 
firll  race  refiJcd.     SoifTons  is  feited  in  a  very  plealUnt    into  the  lube  of  the  con  lla.    ITie  an.heii  ytllo--,  ere^T 
and  fetlite  valley,  on  the  river  Aifne,  30  miles  weft  by    and  iinittd  in  a  point  as  ufoal  in  this  genus.    'Hie  ilyle 
north  of  Rhcims,  and  60  nortli  call  ot  Paris.  E.  Lc>ng.    is  long, and  tern-iiiiatcs  in  an  obtufe  (ligina.     The  beriy, 
3.  24.  N.  Lat.  49.  23.  when  lipr,  is  red,  and  ciniain' many  Hat  ycl!o«ilh  feec's. 

HOKK,  or  SoK.     See  Sccack.  It  grows  in  hedges  well    fup^lied    with    water,    and 

iiOKEMANS.     See  Soc  and  Socage.  flowcis  about  the  end  of  June.     On  chewing  the  roi'ts 

SOL,  in  BuUic,  the  firll  note  on  the  g.imut,  ut,  re,  we  tirll  fee!  a  bitter,  then  a  fwect,  tafte  :  hence  the 
vti,fii,fol,  la.     See  G.^Mur.  name.     The  berries  are  faid  to  be  p.ifonous,  and  may 

Sol,  or  Soi,  a  FretKh  oin  made  up  of  copper  mix-  eafily  be  millakcn  by  children  for  currants.  "YheJlipHti. 
cd  with  a  little  lilver,  and  is  worth  upwards  or  an  Kng-  or  yonnger  branches  are  direifled  for  ufr,  and  m.iy  be 
lifli  halt'penny,  or  the  23d  pait  of  an  linglilh  Ih  llir.g.  err  ployed  either  freih  or  dried  :  they  Ihould  be  g.r.hei- 
The  fol  when  llrii  (buck  A-as  equal  in  value  to  11  dc-  ed  in  the  autumn.  This  plant  is  gener;illy  given  in  dc- 
niers  Tcurnols,  whence  it  was  alfo  called  dounsin,  a  name  co<5)ion  or  infufion.  Raznu  dircls  the  following  :  Take 
it  ftill  retains,  tho'  its  ancient  value  be  oh.mgcd  ;  the  fol  dined  dulcamara  twigs  half  a  dram,  and  pour  upon  it  i  i 
having  been  fince  augmented  by  three  denicrs,  and  rtrack  ounces  of  fprlng  water,  wl.icli  mull  be  boiled  down  to 
"  ith  a  puncheon  cf  a  Hour-dc-lis,  to  make  it  current  for  8  ounces  j  then  (Iraiu  it.  'ITirec  or  four  tea  fpoonfuls  to 
15  denieri.  Soon  after  the  old  fols  were  coined  over  betaken  every  four  hours,  diluted  with  milk  to  prevent 
.-igain,  ar.d  both  old  and  new  were  indiflFerenily  made  its  exciting  a  naufca.  Several  authors  take  notice,  that 
curretit  for  15  dcnitrs.  In  1709, the  vnlue  of  the  fame  the  dulcamara  partakes  of  the  miUcr  powers  of  the 
fols  was  raifed  to  18  deniers.  Towards  the  latter  end  nightlhade,  joined  to  a  refolvent  and  faponaceius  quali- 
of  the  reign  tf  Louis  XIV.  the  fol  o{  18  deniers  was  ty  ;  hence  it  promotes  the  fecrciions  cf  urine,  fweat, 
Bgain  lowered  to  ij;  and  by  the  late  king  it  was  re-  the  mcnfes,  and  lochia.  Ii  is  recommended  in  a  variety 
duccd  to  the  trigii.al  value  of  12.  What  it  is  at  pre-  of  dilbrders  ;  but  particularly  in  rheumatifm«,  obdrucl- 
fcn'  porterity  may  pcrh.ips  difover.  ed  menfes,  and  lucliia  ;  alfo  in  feme  obftinatc  cuiancoui 

The  Dutch  have  alfo  two  kinds  cf  fols :  the  one   of  difcafc". 
filver,  called /iV/ J.' j'/i-/,  and  likewife/t/^.'/.'Vn^;  the  other       2    The  Nigrum,  common  in  many  places  in  Britain 
ot  cop;-«r,  called  alio  lhej2iijfver.  about  dunghills  and  w:i(le  place?.      It  riics  to  about  two 

Sol,  the  Suu,  in  allronomy,  aftrology,  &c.  See  feet  in  height.  The  ft4lk  heibacei  us,  the  leaves  alter- 
AfTR0NO%tY,  piij/iin.  nate,  irregularly  ov.d,  indented,  and  clothed  witli  foft 

Sol,  in  chctinllry,  is  gf-Id  ;  tlius  called  from  an  cpi-  haas.  'ihe  flowers  are  white;  the  berries  black  and 
tritn  thatihi.  metal  is  in  a  particular  manner  under  the  (Lining.  It  appears  iv  poll'cfs  the  deleterious  (jualitie-. 
influence  cf  the  fup.  of  the  other  nightlhadcs  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  evcft 

Sol,  in  heraldry,  denotes  Or,  the  golden  colour  in  thelmcU  cf  the  plant  is  (aid  10  caufe  (Iccp.  The  ber- 
iJie  aims  cf  f  >vereign  princes.  ries  are  equally  poilbnons  with  the  Isavts  ;  caufing  car- 

SOLiEUS,  01  SoLLus,  in  an.itomy,  one  of  the  ex-  </;i»/.,"'i  3"d  (/(/;//</»/,  and  vickr.t  dirtortions  of  the  limbi 
ten(>jr  mufclcs  of  the  foot,  jifing  from  the  upper  and  in  children.  Mr  Gct.iker  in  1  757  rccomir.ended  its  in- 
hinder  parts  of  the  tibia  and  Hbula.  ternalufe  in  old  fores,  in  fcrofulous  and  cancerous  ulcer?,. 

SOLAN-GOOSE,  in  ornithology.     See  Pelicanus.      cutaneous  eruption?, and  in  diopfies.     He  fays,  that  one 

SOLANDKA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants  be-  grain  infilled  in  an  ounce  cf  water  fometimes  produced  .4. 
I'lngiiig  to  the  clafs  r,f  monoilelplua,  and  to  the  order  of  confiderab'e  elfccT ;  that  in  the  d(  fe  of  two  cr  three 
polyuH-lr'tj  ;  and  in  the  natur.d  (yftem  arr.inged  under  grains  it  fcldom  failed  to  evacuate  the  firfl  palfaoes,  to  in- 
the  38th  order,  Tncocctt.  The  calyx  is  fimple  ;  the  croal^.-  very  fcnfibly  the  dilcharges  by  the  (tin  and  kid- 
capfuls  oblong,  wreathed,  and  five  celled  ;  the  feeds  .ire  neys,and  fomctimes  toocciifion  head.ich.drowfincf';,  gid- 
many,  difpofed  in  cells  in  a  double  order.  The  valves  diuefs,  and  dimnefs  of  fight.  Mr  Bro(  mfield  dcclaies, 
alter  maturity  are  divaricated,  even  to  the  bale,  and  that  in  cafes  in  which  he  tried  this  folanum,  they  were- 
winged  inwards  by  the  partition.  Tiie  only  fpccies  is  much  aggravated  by  it;  and  that  in  one  cafe  in  the 
the  Lvb,it.  m  This  genus  w.i^  firll  named  SolunJra,  in  dofe  of  one  grain  it  proved  mortal  to  one  of  his  pa- 
honour  rf  Dr  Solandcr,  by  Murr.iy  in  the  14th  edition  tients  ;  therefore  he  contends  its  ufeis  prejudica'.  This 
of  the  itjltina  I'e-i-tiibi/.wr.  opinion  feems  t.jc;lly  to  be  c^  nfirmcd,  as  it  is  now  nc- 

SOLANUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  momgyn-a  ver  given  internally.  In  ancient  times  it  was  employ- 
order,  belonging  to  the  pen'umlrij  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  ed  externally  as  a  difcutient  and  anndync  in  fome  cut..— 
in  the  catural  mctli.  d  unking  under  the  28th  order,  necus  alTciflions,  tumelaiftions  1  f  the  gland?,  ulcers,  ar.d 
Luri.Ij.  Thecaljxis  ii.ferior  ;  the  corolla  it  rotate,  difiprdets  cf  the  eyes.  The /o/aiium  ui;rui;:  t  ruirum,  a 
a:id  generally  mono^.hvloiis ;  the  fruit  a  berry,  bilocu-  native  of  the  Well  Ind'cs,  is  called  guimi  by  the  nc- 
lar,  and  containing  mai.y  frnall  and  flat  feeds.  Ot  this  groe'.  It  is  fo  far  frcm  having  any  dtltteiious  qua- 
gei.us  there  are  (if)  ip  cics,  ni'  ll  of  t.hcm  natives  of  t-'ic  lity,  th;.t  it  is  d.iily  fcrvcd  up  at  t.iblc  as  greer.s  or  Jpin- 
Ead  and  Well  Ir.des.  'I'he  m  ll  remarkable  of  which  nage.  It  haj  an  agreeable  bitter  l^ile. 
are  the  foil  'wing.  3    Ljccferfcum,  the  love-apple,  or  tnmalo,  cikltivated 

1 .  The  BulijmciJ,  a  native  of  Britain  and  of  Africa  in  garder.s  in  the  w.irmer  p.ijcs  of  Eui ope  and  iu  idl  tro. 
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Sohmim  pica!  countries.  Tnc  ft;ilk  is  iKib.KCr.US,  tlic  leaves 
U         p'liiv.iteJ,  oval,  pointed,  and  deeply  divided.  Tlie  F.owers 

"5-oldcr.  jjj.g  Qp  finiple  riicniii :  they  are  l"m;ill  and  yellow.  The 
bcny  is  of  the  fize  of  a  plum  ;  they  are  fmooth, 
jliining,  foft ;  and  are  cither  of  a  yellow  or  reddi(h  co- 
loar.  The  tomato  is  in  J.iily  ufe  ;  being  either  boiled 
in  fo'jps  or  brodis,  or  ferved  up  boiled  as  garnillies  to 
fiilli  meats. 

4.  Mi-'on^eiia,  the  egg-plant,  or  vegetable  egg.  This 
is  alio  cultivated  in  gardens,  particularly  in  J imaica.  It 
felJom  rif^.-s  abcive  a  foot  in  heiglit.  The  llalk  is  her- 
baceous and  fmooth  ;  the  leaves  oval  and  downy  ;  the 
flowers  arc  large  and  blue;  the  fiuit  is  as  big,  and  very 
like,  the  egg  of  a  goofe.  It  is  often  ufed  boiled  as  a 
vegetable  along  with  animal  food  or  butter,  and  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  aphrodifiac  and  to  cure  llcrility. 

5.  Longtim.  This  plant  is  alfo  herbaceous,  but  grows 
■Hiuch  ranker  than  the  foregoing.   The  flowers  are  blue .; 

and  the  fi  utt  is  fix  or  eight   inches  long,  and  propor- 
tionally thick.     It  is  boiled  and  eaten  at  table  as  the 
■  egg-pl-int. 

6.  Tulenfum,  the  common  potato.     See  Potato. 
SOLAR,  fomething  belonging  to  the  Sun. 

Soi.AR-Spots.       See  AsTRONOMY-ZHri-.V. 

SOLDAN.     See  Sultan. 

SOLDANELLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  tiie  clafs  of  />?iil,indria,  and  order  of  }>iono- 
^yiiia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the 
2  I  ft  order,  Precix.  The  corolla  is  campanulated  ;  the 
border  being  very  finely  cut  into  a  great  many  feg- 
ments.  The  capfule  is  unilocular,  and  its  apex  poly- 
dentate. 

SOLDER,  SoDDER,  or  Sodcr,  a  metallic  or  mineral 
compofttion  ufed  in  foldering  or  joining  together  other 
met  lis. 

Solders  are  made  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  bifmuth, 
and  lead;  ufiially  obferving,  that  in  the  compofition 
there  be  f)me  of  the  metal  that  is  to  be  fnldered  mixed 
with  feme  higher  and  finer  metals.  Goldfmiths  ufually 
make  four  kinds  of  folder,  viz.  folder  of  eight,  where 
to  feven  parts  of  filver  there  is  one  of  brafs  or  copper  ; 
ii)lder  of  fix,  where  only  a  fixth  part  is  copper;  folder 
of  four,  and  folder  of  three.  It  is  the  mixture  of  cop- 
per in  the  folder  that  makes  raifed  plate  come  always 
■cheaper  than  flat. 

As  mixtures  of  gold  with  a  little  copper  are  found 
to  melt  with  lefs  heat  than  pure  gold  itfelf,  thefe  mix- 
tures ferve  as  folders  for  gold  :  two  pieces  of  fine  gold 
are  fnldered  by  gold  that  has  a  fmall  admixture  of  cop- 
per ;  and  gold  alloyed  with  copper  is  fnldered  by  fuch 
a;  is  alloyed  with  more  copper:  the  workmen  add  a 
little  filver  as  well  as  copper,  and  vary  the  proportions 
of  the  two  to  one  another,  fo  as  to  make  the  colour  of 
the  folder  correfpond  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  that  of  the 
piece.  A  mixture  of  gold  and  cnpper  is  alio  a  folder 
■for  fine  cnpper  as  well  as  for  fine  gold.  Gold  being 
particularly  difpofed  to  unite  with  iron,  proves  an  ex- 
cellent folder  for  the  finer  kinds  of  iron  and  Reel  inftru- 
ments. 

The  folder  ufed  by  plumbers  is  made  of  two  pounds 

o'f  lead  to  one  of  block-tin.       Its  goodnefs  is  tried  by 

melting  it,  and  pouring  the  bignefs  of  a  crown  piece  on 

.n  table  ;  for,  if  good,  there  will  aril'e  little  bright  lliinlng 

rtars  therein.     The  folder  for  copper  is  made  like  that 

toi  the  plumbers;  only  with  copper  and  tin;  and  fur 
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very  n'ce  w^r'ris,  inflead  of  tin,  they  fometimes  tifc  a  Si'Uorln?. 
quantity  of  filver.  Solder  (ox  tin  is  made  of  two-thirds  '^""^''"'^ 
of  tin  and  one  of  lead,  or  of  cijual  parts  of  each  ;  but 
where  the  work  is  any  thing  delicate,  as  in  organ  pipes, 
where  the  junflure  is  fcarce  discernible,  it  is  made  of 
one  part  of  bifmuth  and  thiee  parts  of  pewter.  Th: 
pewterers  u."!;  a  kind  of  folder  made  with  two  parts  of 
tin  and  one  of  bifmuth  :  this  compofition  melts  with  the 
leaft  heat  of  any  of  the  folders. 

Silver  folder  is  that  which  is  made  of  two  parts  of 
filver  and  one  of  brafs,  and  ufed  in  foldering  thofe  nie-  ''■ 

tals.     Spelter   folder  is  made  of  one  part  of  brafs  and  j 

two  of  fpelter  cr  /inc,  and  is  ufed  by  the  braziers  and  I 

cnppeifmiths  for  foldering  brafs,  copper,  and  iron.  This  > 

folder  is  improved  by  adding  to  each  ounce  of  it  one  ■ 

pennyweight  of  filver;  but  as  it  dies  not  melt  without 
a  confiderable  degree  of  heat,  it  cannot  be  uf:d  when 
it  is  inconvenient  to  heat  tlie  work  red-hot ;  in  which 
cafe  copper  and  brafs  are  foldered  with  filver. 

Though  fpelter  folder  be  much  cheaper  than  filver- 
folder,  yet  workmen  in  many  cafes  prefer  the  latter. 
And  Mr  Boyle  Informs  us,  that  he  has  found  it  to  run 
with  fo  moderate  a  heat,  as  not  much  to  endanger  the 
melting  of  the  delicate  parts  of  the  work  to  be  foldered  ; 
and  if  well  made,  this  filver  folder  will  lie  even  upon  the 
ordinary  kind  itfelf ;  and  fo  fill  up  thofe  little  cavities 
that  may  chance  to  be  left  in  the  lirft  operation,  which 
is  not  eafily  done  without  a  folder  more  eafily  fufible 
than  the  firll  made  ufe  of.  As  to  iron,  it  is  fufficient 
that  it  be  heated  to  a  white  heat,  and  the  two  extremities, 
in  this  ftite,  be  hammered  together ;  by  which  means 
they  become  in-orporated  one  with  the  other. 

SOLDERING,  thejoiningand  fallening  together  of 
two  pieces  of  the  inrat  metal,  or  cf  two  different  meuls, 
by  the  fufion  and  application  of  fome  metallic  compofi- 
tion on  the  extremi.ies  of  the  metals  to  be  joined. 

To  folder  upon  filver,  brafs,  or  iron  :  Take  filver, 
five  pennyweights  ;  brafs,  four  pennyweights  ;  melt 
them  together  tor  foft  folder,  which  runs  fooneft.  Take 
filver,  five  pennyweights ;  copper,  three  pennyweights; 
melt  them  together  tor  hard  folder.  Beat  the  folder 
thin,  and  lay  It  on  the  place  to  be  foldered,  which  mud 
be  fii  ft  fitted  and  bound  together  with  wire  as  occafion 
requires;  tlien  take  borax-  in  powder,  and  temper  it 
like  pap,  and  lay  it  upon  the  folder,  letting  it  dry  ; 
then  cover  it  with  live  coals,  and  blow,  and  it  will 
run  immediately  ;  take  it  prefently  out  of  the  fire,  and 
it  is  done.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  If  any  thing  is  to 
be  foldered  in  two  places,  which  cannot  well  be  done  at 
one  time,  you  mull  firft  folder  wuh  the  hardtr  folder, 
and  then  with  the  foft  ;  for  if  it  be  firll  done  with  the 
foft,  it  win  unfolder  again  before  the  other  is  faftened. 
Let  it  be  obferved,  that  if  you  would  not  have  your 
folder  run  about  the  piece  that  is  to  be  Ibldered,  you 
mull  rub  fuch  places  over  with  chalk — In  the  foldering 
either  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  or  either  of  the  metals 
above  mentioned,  there  is  generally  ufed  borax  in  pow- 
der, and  fometimes  tofin.  As  to  iron,  it  is  fuflncient 
that  it  be  heated  red-hot,  and  the  two  extremities  thus 
hammered  together,  by  v.'hieh  means  they  will  become 
incorporated  with  each  other.  For  the  finer  kinds  of 
iron  and  fteel  inftruments,  however,  gold  proves  an  ex- 
cellent folder.  This  metal  will  dllfolve  twice  or  thrice 
its  weight  of  iron  in  a  degree  ot  heat  very  far  lefs  than 
that  iu  which  iron  itfclf  melts  j  liencc  if  a  fmall  plate  of 

gold 
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gold  Is  wrapped  round  llie  parts  to  he  joined,  and  af- 
terwards melted  by  a  blow-pipe,  it  ftrongly  unites  the 
,  pieces  toj;cther  without  any  injury  to  the  iiidtumcnc 
however  delicate. 

•SOLDIER,  a  military  man  lifted  to  ferve  a  prince 
or  ftate  in  conlideration  of  accitain  daily  pay. 

Soinifk-Crab.     SeeCANCiR. 

Frt/h  Water  Soldirr.     Sec  Stratiotes. 

SOLE,  in  the  manege,  a  foiiof  horn  under  a  horfe's 
foot,  which  is  much  mt^re  lender  than  the  other  horn  that 
eiirompalfcs  the  foot,  and  by  reafon  of  its  hardiicfs  is  pro- 
perly called  the  horn  or  htif. 

Sole,  in  ichthyology.     See  Pleuronectis. 

SOLEA.     See  Sandal  and  Shoe. 

SOLECISM,  in  grammar,  a  frtlle  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing,  conTary  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  cither  in  refpeifl 
of  declcnfion,  conjugation,    or    fynlax. — The  word  is 


as  the  creatuie  is  nouriflied  by  mcani  of  fait- water  ;  but 
it  is  very  cvidenf,  that  if  a  little  fait  be  flrewed  upn 
tliefe  pipe?  in  a  Klh  taken  out  of  its  hab  taiion,  it  \iill 
corrode  thejoir.ings  oi  the  lin^s,  and  i  fcii  m.ifce  one 
or  more  joints  drop  off:  the  crcaturr,  ro  avoid  this  mis- 
chief, aril'cs  out  of  its  hole,  ard  throw?  off  tie  fait,  and 
then  retires  back  again.  The  uf.;  of  ihefe  pipes  to  the 
animal  is  the  fame  with  ih.it  of  many  other  pip<s  of  a 
like  kind  in  other  fhcll  fi(h  ;  they  all  ferve  to  take  in 
wattr :  they  are  only  a  continuatiin  of  t':e  outel' 
membrane  of  the  filh,  and  ferve  indiffttenily  for  taking 
in  and  throwinjj  c  ut  the  water,  one  receiving,  and  the 
other  dilcharging  ir,  and  either  anfwering  ecjually  well 
to  their  purpofe.     See  Animnl  Marios'. 

Tliis  filh  was  ufed  as  food  by  the  ancients  j  and 
Athinxjf,  from  Sophron,  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  great  de- 
licacy, and  particularly  grateful  to  widows.     It  is  (.ften 


Greek,  nxu.rju©-.,  derived  from  the  Sali,  a  people  of   nfed  as  food  at  prefcnt,  and  is  brought  up  to  table  filed 

Attica,  who  being  tr.infplanted  to  Cilicia,  loft  the  pu-    in  eggs. 

rily    of    their  ancient  tongue,  and  became  ridlcul  us 

to  the  Athenians  for  the  impropiietics  into  which  they 

fell. 

SOLEMN,  fomething  performed  with  much  pomp, 
ceremony,  and  expence.  Thus  we  fay,  folenin  le.ifts, 
folemn  funerals,  fnlemn  gamc<,  &c. — In  law,/o/ir/n/»  llg- 
nifics  fomething  auiheniic,  or  what  is  clothed  in  all  its 
formalities. 

SOLEN,  RAZ0R-9HEATH,  Or  Kr.ifchandk  Shell;  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  cl.ii's  of  vtrmes-,  and  order  of 
ttlhtcea.  The  animal  is  an  afcidia.  I'he  IhcU  is  bivalve, 
oblong,  and  opening  at  both  tides  :  the  hinge  has  a  tooth 
fhapcd  like  an  awl,  bent  back,  often  double,  not  infert- 
ed  into  the  oppolite  flic  11  ;  the  rim  at  the  fides  fome- 
what  worn  aw.iy,  and  has  a  horny  cartilaginous  hinge. 


bodies  (ar  out  of  the  fhell.  On  the  approach  of  d.in- 
tcr  they  dart  deep  ii.to  the  fand,  fonietimes  two  fcct;.t 
feaft.  Their  place  is  known  by  a  fmall  dirople  on  the 
furface.  Sometimes  they  are  dog  out  with  a  Ihovcl  ;_  at 
ether  times  they  are  taken  by  ftrikliig  a  barbed  dart 
fuddcnly  into  them.  When  the  fea  is  down,  thefe  filh 
t^fually  run  deep  into  the  fand  ;  and  to  bring  them  up, 
tJx  common  cullom  is  to  throw  a  little  filt  into  the 
l.oks,  on  which  the  filh  railes  itfelf,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes appcats  at  the  month  <<f  its  hole.  When  half  the 
flicll  is  difcovcred,  the  fillurman  has  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  take  hold  ot  it  »itji  his  fingers  and  draw  it 
f  ut :  but  he  muft  be  cautious  not  to  lofe  tlie  occafion, 
for  the  creature  does  not  continue  a  moment  in  that 
il.ite  ;  and  if  by  any  n.e.ms  the  hlherm.in  has  touched 


ccnliftiiig  of  rnly  8j  families)  the  government  is  a  coir.'-, 
plcte  arift'  cracy. 

SoLEURE,  an  ancient  and  ejttrcmely  neat  town  of 
SwiffcrUand,  capital  of  the  cinton  of  die  fime  rame.  If. 
contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  and  is  pleafan;ly  feat- 
ed  on  the  A.ir,  which  here  expands  into  a  roSle  river. 
Among  the  moft  remarkable  objeifls  of  curiofity  in  thii 
town  is  the  new  church  of  St  Urs,  which  was  begun 
in  1762  and  tinilhed  in  1772.  It  is  a  n^ble  edifice  of 
a  whitilh  grey  llone,  drawn  from  the  rcighbnuring  quar- 
ries, which  admits  a  polifli,  and  is  a  fpccics  of  rude  mar- 
ble. The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  of  the  Corin- 
thi.in,  the  upper  of  the  Compofiic  order.  The  facade, 
which  confifts  of  a  portico,  furmonnicd  by  an  elegant 
tower,  prcfents  itfelf  lincly  at  the  extremity  of  the  prin- 


it, and  htii  flip  awav,  it  is  gone  lot  ever;  for  it  wilt   cip_l  llrect.     It  coft  at  leaft  L.  8o,coo,  a   cnfTdrabla 


iiot  be  decoyed  again  out  of  its  hole  by  fait  ;  fo  that 
tliere  is  then  no  way  of  getting  it  but  by  digging  un- 
der it,  and  throwing  it  up  with  the  fand.  The  filn  has 
two  pipes,  each  compofcd  of  four  or  five  rings  or  por- 
tions of  a  hollow  cylinder,  of  unequal  lengths,  joined 
one  to  another  ;  .ind  the  p'aces  where  they  join  are 
jiurktd  by  a  number  of  fine  ftreaks  or  rays.     Now  the 


fum  for  fuch  a  fmall  republic,  whofe  revenue  fcarcely 
exceeds  L.  I2,c500a  year.  Soleure  is  furrr  unded  by 
regular  ftone  f<  rtifications,  and  is  20  miles  north  north- 
eaft  ot  r.srn,  27  fouth  f(  uth-wcft  of  B.ifle,  ai.d  45  weft 
of  Ziirirh.     E.  I,ong.  7.  20.  N.  Lat.  47.  ij. 

SOLI'.MNG,  in  mufic,  the  natr.ing  or  pronouncing 
the  levcral  notes  of  a  long  by  the  fyllables  ut,  re,  mi,/u. 


leafon  why  the  tail  makes  thife  creatures  come  up  out  Jo  ,  &c.   n  learning  to  fing  it 

of  their   holes,  is,  that  it  gives  them  violent  pa!n,  and        O.  the  feven  notes  in  trie  French  fc:de  ut,  r.-,  m-,f^ 

ftjcu  cprxodcs  Uiefc  pipes.    This  is  foiucwhat  Urange,  /',  h,  f,  oi^ly  four  are  uicd  among  vis  ic  fingi;ig,  a* 


.Wrort. 
Soll«iii^ 


SOLEURE,  a  canton  of  Swiffer'and,  which  hold* 
the  11th  rank  in  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  into  which, 
it  was  adniitted  liuhe  year  1481.  It  llrctchts  partly 
through  the  plain,  and  partly  along  the  ch.iins  of  tlic 
Jura,  and  contains  about  50,000  inhabitan's.  It  Is  35. 
miles  in  kngth  from  rorth  to  (outh,  and  35  in  brcadiii 
(rom  eaft  to  weft.  The  foil  (>  r  the  moft  p.irt  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile  in  corn  ;  and  the  dillri^s  within  the  Jura 
abound  in  excellent  p.iftures.  The  trade  brith  ot  the 
town  and  canton  is  of  little  value,  althi  ugh  they  are 
very  commodioufly  lituated  for  an  eitcnfive  commerce. 
It  Is  divided  i:uo  1 1  bailiwicks,  the  inh.ibitants  of  which 
are  all  Roman  Catholics  except  thofe  of  the  bailiwick  of 
Uuckegcerg,  who  profefs  the  reformed  religion.  The. 
fovcreign  power  relides  in  the  great  council,  which, 
There  aie  23  fpecies.  Three  of  tl.em,  \\i.  the  liliqua,  comprifing  the  fenatc  or  little  council  of  3C),  confifts  of 
*  ipina,  and  enli-,  are  found  on  the  Dritilh  coafts,  and  102  members,  chofcn  by  the  fenate  in  equal  proportions 
lurk  In  the  fand  near  the  low-water  mark  in  a  perpen-  from  the  11  tribes  or  comparles  into  which  the  aneierit 
dicular  diie/lion.  When  in  want  of  food  they  elevate  burghers  are  diltributed  ;  and,  owing  to  the  diftii.ftion 
one  end  a  little  abo»e  the  furface,  and   protrude  lh;.ir   between  the  ancient  and  tlie  new  burghers  (the  former 


"Ur-, 
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SttVain?,  I'i'i,  fa,  fol,  la:  their  office  U  priiKipall/,  in  finging,  found  prnduccJ  by  throwing  a  hcav^  (lone  on  the  pl.iin 
^Ifatfrra.  that  by  applying  ihctn  to  every  note  oithe  fcale,  it  may  of  the  crater  of  tlie  Solfaterra,  feems  to  indicate  that  it 
.\-»-v— »*  n„t  only  be  pmnounced  with  more  eafe,  but  chiefly  ii  fwppirtcd  by  a  fort  of  arched  natural  vault ;  and  one 
that  b>  them  the  tones  and  femicones  of  the  natural  is  induced  to  think  tliat  tliere  is  a  pool  of  water  beneath 
fcale  may  be  better  marl^ed  out  and  dilliie;uUhed.  This  this  vault  (which  boils  by  the  heat  of  a  fubterra- 
ilefi^n  is  obtained  by  the  four  fyllablcsj^, ///,  In,  mi.  iieous  fire  UiU  deeper),  by  the  very  mnill  fteam  that 
Thus  (rrm/d  to  A,/ is  atone,  alfo  from /// to //z,  and  ilfiies  from  the  cracks  in  tlie  plain  of  the  Solfaterra, 
from /j  to  mi,  without  diftinguilhing  tlie  greater  or  lefs  which,  like  that  of  boiling  water,  runs  oil"  a  fword  or 
lone  ;  but  from  h  to  fi,  alfo  from  mi  10  fa,  is  only  a  knife,  prel'cnted  to  it,  in  great  drops.  On  tl:e  ouifide, 
femitone.  If  then  thefe  lie  applied  in  this  order, /;,  /»/,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  of  the  Sollatctra,  towards 
li,fa,  /,!,  la,  mi,  ft,  &c.  they  exprsfs  the  natural  furies  the  lake  of  Agnano,  water  ruflies  out  of  the  recks  fo 
from  C  ;  and  if  that  be  repeated  to  a  fecond  or  third  hot  as  to  raife  the  quickfdver  in  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
o^avc,  we  fee  by  them  how  to  eiprefs  all  the  different  meter  to  the  degree  cf  boiling  water  (a)  ;  a  faifl  of 
orders  of  tones  and  femitones  in  the  diatonic  fcale;  and  which  I  was  myielf  an  eye-witnefs.  This  place,  well 
fl ill  above  7;// will  (land  fj,fcl,la,  and  below  it  the  fame  worthy  the  obftrvation  of  the  curious,  has  been  taken 
inverted /.<•,  /c',  yj,  and  one  wi  is  always  diflant  from  little  notice  of ;  it  is  called  the  rifciaril'ii.  The  com- 
iinothcr  an  odlave  ;  which  cannot  be  faid  of  any  of  the  mon  people  tjf  Naples  have  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
'  reft,  becaufe  after  mi  afcending  come  alway?_/a,  fol,  la,  this  water  ;  and  make  much  ufe  oiit  in  all  cutaneous  dif- 
V.  liich  are  repealed  invertedly  defcending.  orders,  as  well  as  fur  another  difurd^r  that  prevails  here, 

'i'o  conceive  the  ufe  of  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered.  It  feems  to  be  impregnated  chiclly  with  fulphur  and 
that  tliefiill  thing  in  lea-.U'ng  to  fing,  is  to  make  one  alum.  When  you  approacli  your  ear  to  the  rocks  of 
raife  a  fcah  of  notes  by  tones  and  femitones  to  an  oc-  the  Pifciarelli,  from  wliencc  this  water  oozes,  you  hear 
tave,  and  defcend  again  by  the  fame  ;  and  then  to  rife  a  horrid  boiling  ncifc,  whicii  feems  to  proceed  from 
and  fall  by  greater  "intervals  at  a  leap,  as  thirds  and  the  huge  cauldron  that  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  under 
^"ourths,  &f.  and  to  do  all  this  by  beginning  at  notes  of  the  plain  of  ihe  Solfaterra.  On  the  otlier  fije  of  the 
different  pitch.  I'hen  thole  notes  are  reprefented  by  Solfaterra,  next  the  fca,  there  is  a  rock  which  has  corn- 
lines  and  fpacrs,  to  which  thefe  fyllablcs  are  applied,  municatcd  with  the  fea,  till  part  of  it  was  cut  away  to 
and  the  learners  taught  to  name  each  line  and  fpace  make  the  road  to  Puzzole  ;  this  was  undoubtedly  a  con- 
therebv,  which  makes  what  we  call  fifalng  ;  the  ufe  fiderablelava,  that  ran  from  the  Solfaterra  when  it  was 
whereof  is,  that  while  they  are  learning  to  tune  the  de-  an  aflive  volcano.  Under  this  rock  of  lava,  which  is 
prees  and  intervals  of  found  expretfed  by  notes  on  a  line  m  re  than  70  feet  high,  there  is  a  ftratum  of  pumice 
or  fpace,  or  learning  a  fong  to  which  no  words  are  ap-  ai  d  aflies.  This  ancient  lava  is  ibout  a  quarter  of  a 
.plied,  they  may  not  only  do  it  the  better  by  means  of  mile  broad  ;  you  meet  with  it  abruptly  before  you  conia 
articulate  founds,  but  chiefly  that  by  knowing  the  in  fight  of  Puzzole,  and  it  finilhes  as  abruptly  within 
degrees  and  intervals  e.xpreffed  by  thofe  fyllables,  they  about  too  paces  of  the  town-  The  anc'ent  name  of 
may  more  readily  know  the  places  of  the  femitones,  and  the  Solfaterra  was  Forum  Vulcani ;  a  ftrong  proof  of  its 
the  true  diftance  of  the  notes.  See  the  article  Sing-  origin  from  fubtcrraneous  fire.  Tiie  degree  of  heat 
isG.  that  the   Solfaterra  has    preferved  for  fo  many  ages, 

SOLFATERRA.  a  mountain  of  Italy  in  the  king-  feems  to  have  calcined  the  ftones  upon  its  cone  and  in 
•  (3om  of  Naples,  and  Terra  di  Lavoro.  This  mountam  its  crater,  as  they  are  very  white  and  crumble  cafily  in 
appears  evidently  to  have  been  a  volcano  in  ancient  the  hottelt  parts.  See  Chemistry,  n"  656. 
times;  and  the  foil  is  ye:  fo  hot,  that  the  workmen  em-  SOLICITOR,  a  perfon  employed  to  take  care  of 
ployed  there  in  making  alum  need  nothing  elfe  befides  and  manage  fuits  depending  in  the  courts  of  law  or 
the  heat  of  the  ground  for  evaporating  their  liquids,  equity.  Solicitors  are  within  the  ftatute  to  be  fwcrn. 
Of  this  mnunti'.in  we  have  the  following  account  by  Sir  and  admitted  by  the  judge',  before  they  are  allowed  to 
William  Hamilton,  "  Near  Aftruni  (another  moun-  pra^Sice  in  our  courts,  in  like  manner  as  attorneys. 
otain,  formerly  a  volcano  likewife)  rifes  the  Solfaterra,  «<  There  is  alfo  a  great  officer  of  the  law,  next  to  the 
which  not  only  retains  its  cone  and  crater,  but  much  attorney-general,  who  is  flyled  tlie  king's  folicitor-ge- 
of  its  firmer  heat.  In  the  plain  within  the  crater,  neral ;  who  holds  his  office  by  patent  during  the  king's 
fmoke  iflues  from  many  parts,,  as  alfo  from  its  fides  :  pleafure,  has  the  care  and  concern  of  managing  the 
here,  by  means  of  ftones  and  tiles  heaped  over  the  ere-  king's  affairs,  and  has  fees  for  pleading,  befides  other 
vices,  through  which  the  fmoke  paffe?,  they  colleft  in  fees  ariiing  by  patents,  &c.  He  attends  on  the  privy. 
;in  aukward  manner  what  they  call  file  ar7?ioniaco  ;  council ;  and  tlie  attorney  general  and  he  were  anciently 
and  from  the  land  of  the  plain  they  extradl  fulphur  and  reckoned  among  the  officers  of  tlie  exchequer;  they 
alum.  This  f'po',  well  attended  to,  might  certainly  have  their  audience,  and  come  within  the  bar  in  all 
•produce  a  good  revenue,  whereas  I  doubt  it    they  have    other  courts." 

hitherto  ever  cleared  L.  200  a-year  by  it.     The  hollow        SOLID,  in  philofophy,  a  body  whofe  parts  are  fo 
1  firmly 


Britifll 
Solicitor- 
General 


(a)  "  I  have  remarked,  that  after  a  great  fall  of  rain,  the  degree  of  heat  in  this  water  is  much  lefs  ; 
■which  will  account  lor  v.-hat  Padre  Torre  fays  (in  his  book,  intilled  HiJhAre  et  rhcnomcnes  du  Vefuve),  that 
when  he  tried  it  in  company  v.'ith  Monfieur  de  la  Condaminc,  the  degree  of  heat,  upon  Reaumurs  thermo- 
lEieter,  was  Tib". 


SOL 
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totii      P.rmly  conr.eftcd  tngelher,  as  not  e;t/ily  to  give  way  or 
!         Ilip  from  each  other  ;  in  which  fenfe/olU  flands  oj-pofcd 

Geometriciant  define  a  f'lHd  to  be  tlie  third  fpecie* 
rl' roagnitu  Ic,  oi  th  it  which  lui  three  dimenlions,  viz. 
l:Pgih,  breadth,  and  thicknels  or  depth. 

Solids  are  commonly  divided  into  regular  and  irrepu- 
lit.  The  regular  folids  are  thofe  terminated  by  regular 
and  equal  planes,  and  are  only  five  in  number,  vi/.  the 
tetrahedron,  wjiich  conlilts  ot  luur  equal  trinnglcs ;  the 
cu'-e  or  hexahedron,  ot  fix  equal  fquarcs ;  the  o^lahc- 
drcn,  of  eii;ht  equal  triangles  ;  the  dodecahedron,  of 
twelve;  and  liie  icol'ihedron,  nftwcnt/ equil  triangles. 

The  irregular  iolids  arc  almoll  infinite,  comprehend- 
ing .ill  Inch  as  do  not  come  under  the  dtfinilion  of  re- 
gular folids ;  as  tlic  fphcre,  cylinder,  cone,  parallelo- 
gram, prii'm,  paralle'.opiped,  &c. 

Soi.iDs,  in  anatomy,  are tlie  bones,  ligaments, mem- 
branes, mufcles,  nerves,  and  veifels,  4cc. 

'Hic  l<>lid  parts  of  the  body,  though  equally  compo. 
fed  ot  vcfTels,  arc  differ .fnt  with  regard  to  tlicir  conlilt- 
encc  ;  fume  being  hard  and  others  foft.  The  hard,  as 
the  bones  and  cartilages,  give  firmnefs  and  attitude  to 
the  body,  and  fulV.iui  tlie  other  p.trts  :  the  foft  |  arts, 
eii!;er  ilone  or  lojjctlier  with  the  hard,  ferve  to  execute 
t!::.inimal  funftrons.     Sec  Asatomy. 

SOLID.-^GO,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  of  lyngene/ia,  and  to  the  order  ot 
^'j.\-;aniiii  fuperfiua  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyllem  ranging 
under  the  4yth  order,  Comp^ifilx.  The  receptacle  is  na- 
ked ;  the  pappus  fimple  ;  the  radii  are  commonly  five  ; 
ihefcalcs  of  the  c.ilyx  aie  imbricated  and  curved  inward. 
There  are  i4fpecie'>;  fcmpcrvirens,  canadenfis,  altitFi- 
ma,  l.iteriHora,  bicolor,  lanceolata,  cccfia,  mexicana,  flci- 
icaulis,  latif  lia,  virgaurea,  miiinta,rigida,  noveboracen- 
fis.  Among  thcfe  there  is  only  one  fpccics,  which  is  a 
native  of  Britain  the  virg/turea,  or  golden  rod,  which 
grows  frequently  in  rr ui;h  mountainous  paltures  and 
wood>.  The  Items  are  branched,  and  vary  fr.'m  fix 
inches  to  five  feet  high,  but  their  common  height  is 
about  a  yard.  The  leaves  arc  a  little  hard  and  rough 
to  the  touch;  the  lower  ones  oval-lanceolate,  generally 
a  little  ferr.ited  and  fiipported  on  footftalkt,  thofe  on 
the  llalks  .ire  cliiptic.il  ;  the  flowers  arc  yellow,  and 
grow  in  fpikes  from  the  ala-  of  the  leaves ;  the  Icales  of 
l.'ic  calyx  arc  lanceolate,  of  unequal  length,  and  of  a 
pile  green  colour  ;  ilie  female  florets  in  the  rays  are 
from  five  to  eight  in  number  ;  the  hermaphrodite  (iowers 
in  the  difc  from  ten  to  twelve.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  fpecies  called  c.-iinbrita  to  be  found  on  rocks  from 
fix  inches  t3  a  foot  high. 

60LIDITY,  that  property  of  matter,  or  body,  by 
^hich  it  excludes  all  other  bodies  from  the  place  which 
itfelf  pol^circs  ;  and  as  it  would  be  abiurd  to  fuppofe 
that  two  bodies  could  poffefs  one  and  the  fame  place  at 
the  fame  time,  it  fi'llows,  that  tlie  f  ftelt  bodies  are 
equally  fol'.d  with  the  hardell.  See  Metaphysics,  n" 
44.  I7.V  &c. 

Among  geometrici.-ins,  thefi'lidiiy  of  a  body  denotes 
the  quantity  or  fpacc  contained  in  it,  and  is  called  alio 
its  fi<;id  ccnttnts. 

The  folidity  of  a  cube,  prifm,  cylinder,  or  parallelo- 
piped,  is  had  by  multiplying  \U  bafis  into  its  height- 
The  folidiiv  of  a  pyramid  cr  cone  is  had  by  mul- 
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tiplying  either  llic  \^liole  bafe  into  a  third  part  of 
the  height,  or  the  wiiok-  height  iato  a  third  pjit  of  the 
bafe. 

SOLILOQ^'Y,  a  reafuning  or  difconrfe  which  a 
man  holds  wiili  hinifcli ;  or,  more  properly,  according 
to  Papi.u,  it  ii  A  dllcourfs  by  way  of  anfwer  to  a  que  - 
tion  that  a  man  piopoics  to  himlclf. 

Soliloquies  are  become  very  common  on  the  mo- 
dern fhige  ;  ycl  nothing  can  be  more  inartificial,  or 
more  unnatural,  than  an  aflor's  making  long  fpeccliCk 
to  himfcil,  to  ciiiivcy  his  intentions  to  the  audience. 
Where  fucli  difcovcries  are  iiecclFary  to  be  made,  the 
poet  lhr>uid  rather  take  c.irc  to  give  the  dramatic  pc;- 
fons  fuch  confidants  as  may  necctfarily  Uurc  their  ii-.- 
moll  tiioughts ;  by  whicli  means  tliey  will  be  more  na- 
turally C'^nveycJ  to  the  audience;  yet  even  this  is  a 
(hift  wiiich  an  accurate  poet  would  not  Lave  occafion 
for.  'J'hc  following  lines  of  the  duke  of  Buc'i^ingiiaii^ 
concerning  the  ui'e  and  abule  of  fohloquies  del'erv:  at- 
tention : 

Soliloquies  had  need  Le  very  few, 
Extremely  Ihort,  and  fpokc  in  patuon  too. 
Our  lovers  talking  to  ihcmfelve.-',  for  want 
Ot  iiihcis,  make  the  pit  their  coiindanl  : 
Nor  is  the  matter  mended  yei,  it  thu> 
They  ttull  a  friend,  only  10  icll  it  us. 
SOLIMAN   11.  emperor  of  the  Turks,    iurnameJ 
the  ALigriiftWni,  was  the  only  fon  of  Selim  I.  whom  he 
fucccedcd  in  1520.     He  was  educated  in  a  manner  ve- 
ry different  from  tlie  Ottoman  ptinces  in  general  ;  f..u  h-: 
was  inlfruiitcd  in  the  maxims  of   politic^  and  the  fccreis 
of  government.     He  began  his  reign  by  rclloring  tlijf.- 
perfons   their  poffellions  wiiom   his  fatlier   had   uimntlv 
plundered.     He  re  ellablilhcd   ihc  authoiity  of  tlic  tri- 
bunals, whicli  was  almoll  aiinihilatid,  and  bellowed  the 
government  of  provinces   upon   non:    but  perfons  ot 
wealth  and  probity:  "  I  would  liavc  my  viceroys    (lie 
ufed    to   fay)    rcfcniblc   thofe   rivers   tli.it  fertilize    the 
fields  through  whicli  they  pa;s,  not  liiole  torrents  which 
fweep  every  thing  before  tlicm." 

After  concluding  a  truce  with  Ifmael  Sophy  of  Pcr- 
fia,  and  fubduing  Gozeli  Dry,  wjio  had  raifcd  a  rebel- 
lion in  Syrii,  he  turned  his  armsagainll  Europe,  llcl- 
graJe  was  taken  in  ijii,  and  Rhodes  fell  into  his 
hands  the  year  f-jilowinii,  after  an  obllinatc  and  cnthu- 
fiallic  defence.  In  1526  he  defeated  and  flew  the  king 
of  Hungary  in  the  famous  battle  of  Mohatz.  Three 
years  after  he  conquered  Uuda,  and  immediately  laid 
liege  to  Vienna  itielf.  But  after  continuing  20  days 
before  that  city,  and  alTaiilling  it  20  times,  he  wascb.i- 
ged  to  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  So,oco  men.  Some  time 
after  he  was  defeated  by  t!ie  Perlians,  and  dif.ippninied 
of  his  hopes  of  taking  Malta.  He  fucceeded,  however, 
in  difpoirctFing  the  Gcnoefe  of  Chio,  an  ifland  which 
had  belonged  to  thai  republic  for  more  than  3C» 
years. 

rie  die  J  at  the  age  of  76,  while  he  wis  hefieging  Si- 
geth.  a  town  in  Hungary,  on  the  ?oth  Aiigull  i  ,66. 
He  was  a  prince  of  the  llrifteft  probity,  a  lover  of  juf- 
tice,  and  vigorous  in  the  execution  of  it ;  hut  iic  tar- 
nilhed  all  his  glory  by  the  ciuelty  of  liis  difpoliiicn. 
At'ter  th:  battle  of  Mohatz  he  ordered  15CO  prili>nLrs, 
moll  of  them  gentlemen,  to  be  ranged  in  a  circle,  and 
beheaded  in  prefence  cf  his  whole  army. 

4G  SolJman 
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Solipngi        Soliman  thought  nothing  impoffible  which  he  com- 

II         mandeJ  :  A  general  having  received  orders  to  throw  a 

Soloaion.  t^-jjgg  over  tiie  Drave,  wrote  him,  that  it  was  inipof- 

'""""'"'^  f,bij.     I'lic  fult.m  fent  him  :i  long  baud  of  linen  with 

thcfc   words   wiitcen    or.  it :   "The  eniptror  Soliman, 

thy  mailer,  orders  thee  to  build  a  bridge  o\er  the  Drave 

in  Tpite  ot"  V'.c  difficulties  thoa  mayeft  meet  with.      He 

inibrms  thee  at  the  fane  time,  that  if  tlie  bridge  be  not 

finiftied   upon  hi:,  arrival,  he  will  hang  thee  with   the 

very  linen  which  informs  thee  of  his  will." 

SOLIPUGA,  or  SoLiruGA,  in  natural  hiltory,  the 
name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  fmall  venomous  inicdl 
of  the  fpider-kind,  called  by  the  Greeks  heHocenlros  ; 
both  words  ligniiy  an  animal  which  ilings  moll  in 
the  country,  and  feafons  where  the  fun  is  moll  hot. 
Solinus  makes  this  creature  peculiar  to  Sardinia  ;  but 
this  is  contrary  to  all  the  accounts  given  us  by  the  an- 
cients. It  is  common  in  Africa  and  fome  paits  ut  Eu- 
rope. Almoll  all  the  hot  countries  produce  this  veno- 
m.'Us  little  creature.  It  lies  under  the  land  to  feize 
other  infefts  as  they  go  by  ;  and  if  it  meet  witli  any 
uncovered  part  of  a  man,  produces  a  wound  wliich 
proves  very  painful :  it  is  laid  that  the  bite  is  ablolutely 
mortal,  but  probably  this  is  not  true.  S  linus  writes 
the  word  foH/uo.7,  and  I'o  do  many  others,  erroneoufly 
deriving  the  name  from  the  notion  that  this  animal  flies 
from  the  fun's  rays,  and  buries  itfelf  in  the  fand. 

SOLIS  (Antonio  dc),  an  ingenious  Spanilh  writer, 
of  an  ancient  and  illullrious  family,  born  at  Placenza 
in  Old  Caftile,  in  t6io.  He  was  intended  lor  the 
law  ;  but  his  inclination  toward  poetry  prevailed,  and 
he  cultivated  ic  with  great  fuccefs.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain 
made  him  one  of  his  fccreciries ;  and  after  his  death 
the  queen-regent  appointed  I'.im  hilloriographer  of  tlie 
Indies,  a  place  of  great  profit  and  honour  :  his  Hillory 
of  the  Conqueft  of  Mexico  Ihows  that  (he  could  not 
liave  named  a  fitter  perfon.  He  is  better  known  by  this 
hiftory  at  leall  abroad,  than  by  his  poetry  and  dramatic 
\vritin^:;s,  though  in  thefe  he  was  aho  dillinguKhed.  He 
nirnecf  pried  at  57  years  of  age,  and  died  in  1686. 

SOLITARY,  that  which  is  rcmoe  from  the  com- 
pany or  commerce  of  others  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

SOLITARIES,  a  domination  of  nuns  of  St  Peter 
of  Alcant;ira,  inilituted  in  1676,  the  defign  of  which 
was  to  imitate  the  fevere  penitent  life  of  that  faint. 
Thus  they  are  te  keep  a  continual  filence,  never  to 
oppn  thf:ir  mouths  to  a  llranger  ;  to  employ  their  time 
who;ly  in  fpiritual  exercifes,  and  leave  their  tempo- 
ral concerns  to  a  number  of  maids,  who  have  a  particu- 
lar fuperior  in  a  feparate  part  of  the  monaftery  :  they 
always  go  barefooted,  without  fandals  ;  gird  themfelves 
with  a  thick  cord,  and  wear  no  linen. 

SOLO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  is  fiequently  ufed  in 
pieces  confiding  of  feveral  pans,  to  mark  thofe  that  are 
to  perform  alone  ;  7is  Ji luto  f>/o,  violino  fulo.  It  is  alio 
ufed  for  fonatas  conipofcd  for  one  violin,  one  German 
flute,  or  other  inllrument,  and  a  bals  ;  thus  we  fay, 
Coreh's  foks,  Cjminiaiii's  fills,  Sic.  Wh.en  two  or  tliree 
parts  play  or  fmg  feparately  from  the  grand  chorus, 
they  are  called  a  d-.i/Ji,  a  in  foli,  &c.  Solo  is  fome- 
tinies  denoted  by  S. 

SOLOMON,  the  fon  of  David  king  of  Ifrael,  re- 
nowned ill  Scripture  for  liis  wifdom,  riches,  and  magni- 
fied.t  temple  and  utlier  buildings.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  fullied  all  his  former  glory  by  hii  apoftacy 


from  God  ;  for  which   caufe  vengeance   was   denoun-    Solomon, 
ced  againll  his  houfe  and  nation.     He  died  about  975      Solon. 
B.  C.  v^^-*' 

Soi.oMos'\  Sml,  in  botany  ;  a  fpecies  of  Conv.\lia- 

RIA. 

SOLON,  one  of  tlie  feven  wife  men  of  Greece,  was 
born  at  Salamis,  ot  Athenian  parents,  who  were  de- 
fcended  from  Codrus.  His  father  leaving  little  patri- 
mony, he  had  rccourfe  to  merchandife  for  his  fubfift- 
ence.  He  had,  hov.ever,  a  greater  third  alter  know- 
ledge  and  fame  than  after  riches,  and  made  his  mercan- 
tile voyages  fubfervient  to  the  increafe  of  his  intellec- 
tual treafures.  He  very  early  cultivated  the  art  of  poe- 
try, and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  moral  and  civil 
wifdoni.  When  the  Athenians,  tired  out  with  a  long 
and  troublefome  war  with  the  Megarenfians,  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  ifle  of  Salamis,  prohibited  any  one,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  propofe  the  renewal  (if  their  claim  to 
that  illand,  Solon  thinking  the  prohibition  dilhonouiable 
to  the  Hate,  and  finding  Uiany  of  the  younger  citizens  de-  i 

firous  to  revive  the  war,  feigneJ  hinifclf  mad,  and  took 
care  to  have  the  report  of  his  infinity  fpiead  thro'  the 
city.  In  the  mean  time  he  compofed  an  elegy  adapted 
to  the  date  of  public  affairs,  which  he  committed  to 
mem<iry.  Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  lie  fallied 
forth  ir.to  the  nxirket-placc  witli  the  kind  of  cap  on  his 
head  which  was  commonly  worn  by  lick  perfons,  and 
afcending  the  herald's  Hand,  he  delivered,  to  a  nume- 
rous crowd,  his  lamentation  for  the  dcfertion  of  Sala- 
mis. The  verfes  were  heard  with  general  applaufe ; 
and  Pifidraius  feconded  his  advice,  and  urged  tlie 
people  to  renew  the  war.  The  decree  v.-as  immediately 
repealed  ;  the  claim  to  Salamis  was  relumed;  and  the 
conduct  oi  the  war  was  committed  to  Solon  and  Pilif- 
tralus,  who,  by  means  of  a  ftratagem,  defeated  the  Me- 
garenlians,  and  recovered  Salamis. 

His  popularity  was  exrended  through  Greece  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  fuccefsful  alliance  which  he  formed  among 
the  dates  in  defence  of  the  temple  at  Delph. is  againd  the 
Cirihaeans.  When  diffenfions  had  ariicn  at  Athens  be- 
tween the  rich  creditors  and  their  poor  debtors,  Solon 
was  created  archon,  with  t!ie  united  powers  of  fupreme 
legiflator  and  magidrate.  He  foon  redored  harmony 
between  the  rich  and  poor:  He  cancelled  the  debts 
which  had  proved  the  occafion  ef  fo  much  opprcfrion  ; 
and  ordained  that  in  future  no  creditor  Ihnuld  be  allott- 
ed to  feize  the  body  of  the  debtor  for  his  I'ecurity  :  He 
made  a  new  dirtrlbuiion  of  the  people,  indituted  new 
courts  of  judicatory,  and  framed  a  judicious  code  of 
laws,  which  afterwards  became  the  bads  of  the  laws  cf 
the  twelve  tables  in  Rome.  Am.ng  his  crimin.il  laws 
are  many  wife  and  excellent  regulations ;  but  the  code 
is  necelfarily  deieiffive  with  refpeiff  to  thofe  principles 
which  mull  be  derive  '  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  of  pure  morality,  as  the  certain  foundations  of 
national  happincfs.  Two  cf  them  in  particular  were 
very  exceptionable;  the  permillion  of  a  vchintary  exile 
to  perfons  that  had  been  guilty  of  premiJitated  mur- 
der, and  the  appoint mcnt  if  a  lefs  fevere  pnnilhmcnt 
for  a  rape  tliiin  for  fedu-flifm.  Thofe  who  wilh  to  fee 
accurately  itated  the  comparative  excellence  if  the  laws 
of  Mofcs,  of  Lycurgus,  and  Solcn,  m.iy  confult  Prize 
Diifertations  relative  to  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
by  Teyler's  Theological  Society,  Vol.  IX. 

The  interview  which  Solon  is  faid  to  have  had  with 
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Crccfut  king  of  Lyclia,  th';  folid  rcmaiks  of  the  f.)ge 
alter  filrveying  the  rr-onarch's  wealth,  the  rocolleftion  of 
thofc  rcmarki  by  Crcclus  when  doomed  to  die,  and  the 
uoblc  conduifl  of  Cyri;s  on  that  occalion,  are  known  to 
every  fchoolboy.  Solon  died  in  the  illand  of  Cyprus, 
abf;ut  tlie  80th  year  if  his  age.  Statues  were  crcrtcd 
to  liis  memory  both  at  Athens  and  Salamis.  His  thirft 
a^ter  knowledge  continued  to  the  laft :  "  I  grow  old 
(I'lid  he)  leiirnir.g  many  things."  Among  the  apo- 
thegms and  precepts  which  h.ive  been  alcnbed  to  So- 
lon, are  the  fi'llowing  :  Laws  arc  like  cobwebs,  that 
entangle  the  weak,  but  art  brciken  through  by  the 
rtrong.  He  who  lias  learned  to  olicy,  will  know  linw  to 
I'nimand.  In  all  things  let  rcifcn  be  your  guide.  Di- 
Ir^cnily  conttinplate  excellent  things.  In  every  thing 
that  you  do,  conlider  the  end. 

SOLSTICE,  in  artronomy,  that  time  when  the  fun 
is  in  one  of  the  folftitial  points;  that  is,  wlien  he  is  at 
lii<  preaieft  diftanrc  frcin  t!ic  eijnator  ;  thus  called  be- 
caufthe  then  appears  to  (land  ftiiJ,  and  not  to  change 
liis  dillance  from  the  equator  for  fome  time  ;  an  appear- 
ance owing  to  the  obliquity  of  our  fpheic,  and  which 
tliofe  li»ing  under  the  equator  arc  llrangcrj  to. 

The  fuldiccs  are  two  in  each  year;  the  xdival  or 
furr.mcr  folllice,  and  tl.e  hycmal  or  winter  filftxe.  The 
liimmer  folllice  is  when  the  fun  feems  to  dcfcribe  the 
iropic  of  cancer,  which  is  on  June  22.  when  he  makes 
the  lorgcrtday:  the  winter  folllice  in  when  the  fuu  en- 
ters the  firft  degree,  or  feems  to  dcfcribe  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  which  is  on  Decem')er  22.  when  he  makes 
the  (horiell  day.  This  'n  to  be  underftood  as  in  our 
northern  hemifphere  ;  for  in  the  fouthern,  the  fun's  en- 
trance into  Capricorn  makes  the  fummtr  folllice,  and 
tliat  into  cancer  ih.c  winter  folllice.  The  two  points 
of  the  ecliptic,  wherein  the  fui.'s  gteateft  afcent  above 
the  equ.itor,  and  his  defcent  below  it,  are  terminated, 
ire  called  the /,^//'/i<j//o;«// ;  and  a  circle,  fuppofed  to 
pafs  tlirough  the  piles  of  the  world  and  thefe  points,  is 
called  the  /ol/ii.'ijl  rtlure.  The  lummerf^  Initial  point  is 
in  the  be:;inning  of  the  firft  degree  of  career,  and  is 
called  \hi  fjtiial  OT  fumtiur point ;  and  the  winter  fol- 
llitial  fo'nt  is  in  the  bcginn  n.;  of  the  fiift  degree  of  Ca- 
pricorn, and  is  called  the  -urin.'cr  point.  Thefe  two  points 
are  diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other. 

SOLUTION,  in  chemiflry,  denotes  an  intimate 
union  of  folid  with  fluid  bodies,  fo  as  to  form  a  tranf- 
parent  liquor.  See  Dissolution,  and  lnJ:x  to  Che- 
mistry. 

Soi.LTtor/  of  M.!.t!s.     See  MftAu  (Solution  of). 
SOLVENT,  that  which  dlfolves  a  folid  body  into  a 
tranfparent  fluid. 

SOLWAY  MOSS.     Sie  Moving  Moss. 
SOMBRERO,  the  name  of  an  uninhabited   ifland 
in  the  Weft   Indies  in  tlie  form  of  an  hat,  whence  the 
name  is  deiik'e.l.     It  is  alfo  the  najne  of  one  of  tlie  Ni- 
eubar  ill  inds  in  the  Eaft  Indii.s. 

tVonJerful  Plant  of  SoKirktm,  it  a  llrange  kind  of 
fenfitire  plant  growing  in  ;he  Eift  Indies,  in  fandy  bays 
and  in  fhallow  water.  It  appears  lllie  a  flender  llraiglu 
Hick  ;  but  when  yon  attempt  to  touch  it,  immediately 
witl'diaws  itfelf  into  the  fanJ.  Mr  Miller  gives  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  lis  defcriptii)n  of  Sumatra.  He  fays, 
the  Malays  call  it  lalun  lout,  that  is,  fta  piafs.  He  ne- 
ver could  obfetve  any  tcntacula  ;  but,  .ifter  many  uofuc- 
ccfsfijl  attempt',  drew  cut  a  bioken  piece  about  a  foot 


long.     It  was  perftcily  ftra^ght  and  uniform,  ar.d  re-    Soru:» 
fcmblcd  a  worm  drawn  over  a  knitting  needle.     When  Smicrtct- 
dry  it  appears  like  a  coral.  '''''■'• 

SOMERS  (John),  lord  high  chaneclior  of  Eng!snd,  '~'^'*" 
was  born  at  Woicefter  in  1652.  He  was  edueited  it 
Oxford,  and  aftci  wards  entered  himielf  at  the  Middle- 
Temple,  wliere  he  ftudied  the  law  with  great  vigour.  In 
1 68S  he  was  one  (if  the  council  for  the  I'cven  bilii-  , 
their  tiial,  and  argued  with  great  learnin;;  and  eloq,, 
agair.ft  the  difpenling  pi.wer.  In  the  c.  nvention  wiinjii 
met  by  the  prince  of  Orange's  fumir.on?,  Jannarv  2». 
1689,  he  tcprelented  Worcellcr  ;  and  was  one  of  tin- 
managers  for  tlie  Hnnfc  of  Commrais,  at  a  conference 
with  tlie  Houle  oi  Lords  upm  ihc  word  iihj:..r 
Soon  after  the  acccftinn  of  King  William  and  (^  ■.  1 
Mary  to  the  throne,  he  was  appointed  folicitor  general, 
and  received  the  liouf  ur  of  kiiighihood.  In  '169 2  he 
was  made  attorney  general,  antj  in  1693  advanced  ta 
thcpcift  of  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  of  England.  In 
169J  he  propofed  an  expedient  to  prevent  the  pracli;: 
of  clipping  the  coin.  In  1697  he  wa>  created  loi  a 
Somers.  baron  of  Avefliam,  and  made  lord  high  than- 
cellor  (f  England.  In  the  bcL'irn  ng  of  170J  hj  v.a^ 
removed  from  l.i,  poll  of  lord  ch.mcellor,  and  the  vcar 
alter  was  inipea  hed  of  high  crime>^  .ind  miidemeiiior. 
by  the  Houfc  of  Commons,  cfwhc'i  he  w.is  .•jcqnitteu 
upon  trial  by  the  Houle  of  Lords.  He  then  retired 
to  a  rtudiouscourfe  of  hfe,  and  was  cholcn  prcfident  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  J706  he  propofed  a  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  law ;  and  the  fame  year  was  one  ol 
tlie  principal  managers  for  the  union  between  England 
and  Scotland.  In  1708  he  was  made  lord  prefident  o' 
the  council  ;  from  which  poft  he  was  removed  in  1710, 
upon  the  change  K^i  the  miniftry.  In  the  latter  end  ol" 
Queen  Anne's  reign  his  lordlliip  grew  very  infirm  in 
his  health;  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  reafon  that  he 
held  no  other  poft  than  a  feat  at  the  conrcil-table,  after 
the  acccnion  of  King  George  I.  He  died  of  an  apo. 
pledic  lit  in  1716.  Mr  Addiibn  has  drawn  his  cha- 
ra^er  very  beautifully  in  the  Freeholder. 

SOMERSETSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  taking 
its  name  from  Somerton,  once  the  capital,  between  50* 
and  51"  27'north  latitude,  and  between  i"  25'  and  2"  59' 
weft  kngitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  well  by  Devon- 
(hire,  on  the  fouth  by  Dorletlhire,  on  the  north  by 
Biiftol  Channel  or  the  Severn  Sea,  on  the  north  eaft  by 
a  fmail  part  of  Glouceltcrlhive,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Wilt- 
lliiie.  It  isoi'.e  of  the  lart;ed  counties  in  England,  ex- 
tending in  length  from  call  to  weft  about  63  miles ;  in 
breadtl),  where  broadeft,  fr<  ni  fouth  to  north,  about 
47  ;  and  2jo  in  ciicunifercnce.  It  u  divided  into  4? 
hundreds,  in  which  arc  3  cities,  32  market  towns,  170;.. 
villages,  3S5  parilhes  of  which  132  are  vicarages, contain- 
ing more  than  i,coo,ooo  of  acres,  and  about  300,000 
fouls.  It  fends  18  mcinbcrs  to  Parliament,  viz.  twofor 
the  county,  two  for  Briilol.two  for  Bath,  two  for  Wells, 
two  for  Taunton,  two  lor  Bridgcwater,  tv.-o  for  Ilchef- 
tcr,  two  for  Milbourn-poit,  and  two  for  Mint-head. 

The  air  of  this  country  is  very  miid  and  wholcfomr, 
cfpccially  that  of  the  hilly  part.  The  foil  in  ger.cral  m 
exceeding  rich,  fo  that  lingle  .-teres  very  comnionlr 
produce  forty  or  fifty  bulliels  of  whe.it,  and  there  have 
been  inftanccs  of  fome  producing  futy  cf  barley.  As 
there  is  very  fine  pafturc  both  for  ftieep  and  black  cat- 
tic,  it  abounji  in  both,  vl.ich  .ire  as  large  as  ihofe  of 
4  ti  2  Lin" 
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Somerro  Lincolnfhire,  and  iheir  flelli  of  a  finer  gniin.  In  confe- 
■ftir:  quence  ot"  this  abundance  of  black  cattle,  great  quaiv  i- 
ties  of  clicffe  are  made  in  it,  of  wliiili  that  of  Cheddar 
,  is  thou'j;ht  equal  to  P.irniefan.  In  the  hilly  parts  are 
fjund  coal,  lead,  copper,  and  lapis  calamiiiaris.  Wood 
thrives  in  it  as  well  as  in  any  county  of  the  kingdom. 
It  abounds  alfo  in  peafs,  beans,  beer,  cyder,  fruit,  wild- 
fowl, and  falmon  ;  and  its  mineral  waters  re  celebrat- 
ed all  over  the  woikt . 

The  richcb  efthis  county,  both  natural  and  acqui- 
red, exceed  thofe  of  any  other  in  the  kingdom,  Middle- 
fex  and  Yorklliire  excepted.  'Die  woollen  manufac- 
ture in  all  its  branches  is  carried  on  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent i  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  county  great  quantities 
of  linen  are  made.  If  to  thefc  the  jiroduce  of  various 
other  commodities  in  which  it  abounds  is  added,  the 
amount  of  the  whole  muil  undoubtedly  be  very  great. 
Its  foreign  trade  niul>  ;i!fo  be  allowed  to  be  very  exten- 
five,  when  it  is  conlidered  that  it  has  a  large  trade  for 
feacoal,  and  pcileires,  befides  other  ports,  that  of  Brif- 
tol,  a  town  of  the  greateft  iradj  in  England,  next  to 
London. 

Befides  fmal!  llreams,  it  is  well  watered  and  fupplied 
■with  tifh  by  the  river  Severn,  Avon,  Parrel,  Froome, 
Ax,  Torre,  and  Tone.  Its  greateft  hills  are  Mendip, 
Pouldon,  and  Qnantock,  of  which  the  firft  abounds  lu 
coal,  lead,  &c.  The  rivers  Severn  and  Parrel  breed  ve- 
ry fine  falmon.     The  chief  town  is  Urillol. 

SOMERTON,  an  ancient  town  in  Somerfetfhire, 
from  wlience  the  county  derives  its  name.  It  is  123 
miles  from  London  ;  it  has  five  Ureets,  containing  251 
houfcs,  which  are  nioltly  built  of  the  blue  ftone  from 
the  quarries  in  the  neighbourho(^d.  It  is  governed  by 
conliables,  and  has  a  liall  for  petty  feflions.  The  mar- 
ket for  corn  is  confidcrable,  and  it  has  feveral  fairs  for 
cattle.  The  church  has  what  is  not  veiy  frequent,  an 
eciatigular  tower  with  fix  bells.  N.  Lat.  51.4.  W.  Long. 

I-53- 
SOMNAMBULI,  pcrfons  who  walk  in  their  ileep. 

See  StEFrwALKERs. 

SOMNER  (William), an  eminent  Englift  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Canterbury  in  i6o6.  His  firil  treatife  was 
The  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Archbilhop  Laud.  He  then  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftn- 
dyoftheSaion  langu.i^je  ;  and  having  made  himfelf 
niafter  of  it,  he  perceived  that  the  old  gloifary  prefixed 
tij  Sir  Roger  Twiiiden's  ediiiiin  of  the  laws  of  King 
Henry  I.  printed  in  lf)44.,  wab  faulty  in  many  places  ; 
he  tlierefore  added  to  that  edition  notes  and  obferva- 
tions  valuable  for  their  learning,  with  a  very  ufeful 
gloliary.  His  Treatife  of  G.n-elkiiid  was  tinilhed  a- 
bout  1648,  though  not  publilhed  till  1660.  Our 
author  was  zealoutly  attached  to  King  Ch.irles  I.  and 
in  1648  he  publilhed  a  poem  on  his  fufferings  and 
death.  His  ikill  in  the  Saxon  tongue  led  him  to  in- 
quire into  mort  of  the  European  languages  ancient  and 
modern.  He  affiUed  Dugdale  and  Dndfworth  in  com- 
piling the  Mcmajlicon  y4iiglicc,iium.  His  Saxon  Dic- 
tionary was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1659-  Pie  died  in 
1669. 

SON,  an  appellation  given  to  a  male  child  confidered 
in  the  relation  he  bears  to  his  parents.  See  Parent 
and  Fii  lAL  F'tty. 

SONATA, iamifiC,  apiece  ox compc fition,  intend- 


ed to  be  performed  by  inftruments  only  :  in  which  fenfe 
it  (lands  oppofed  to  cantata,  or  a  piece  defigned  for  the 
voice.     See  Cantata. 

The  fonata  then,  is  properly  a  grand,  free,  humo- 
rous compofition,  diverfified  with  a  great  variety  of  mo- 
tions and  expreflions,  extraordinary  and  bold  Itrokes,  fi- 
gures, &c.  And  all  this  purely  according  to  the  f  mcy 
ct  the  compofer  ;  who,  without  confining  himfelf  to 
any  general  rules  of  counterpoint,  or  to  any  fixed  num- 
ber or  mc.ifure,  gives  a  lool'c  to  his  genius,  and  runs 
from  one  mode,  meafure,  Sec.  to  another,  as  lie  thinks 
fit.  Tiiis  fpecies  of  compofition  had  its  riic  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  ;  thofe  who  have  molt  ex- 
celled in  it  were  Ball'ani  and  Corclli.  We  have  fonata* 
of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  even  3  parts,  but  ufually 
they  are  performed  by  a  fingle  violin,  or  with  two  vio- 
lins, and  a  thorough  bal's  for  the  harpfichord  ;  and  fre- 
quently a  more  figure  1   bais  for  the  bafs  viol,  &c. 

There  are  a  thouiimd  different  ipccies  of  fonatas  ; 
but  the  Italians  ufually  reduce  them  to  two  kinds.  Sii- 
onatc  de  ckiefii,  that  is,  fonatas  proper  for  churth  mufic, 
which  uf,- dly  be^in  with  a  grave  folemn  moii.  n,  luit- 
able  to  the  dignity  and  faniftity  of  the  place  and  the 
fervice,  alter  vhich  they  ftrike  into  a  brifker,  gayer, 
and  jicher  manner.  Thefe  are  what  they  more  pecu- 
liarly call  fonatas.  Suonale  de  camera,  or  fonatas  for  the 
chamber,  are  properly  feriefes  of  feveral  liule  pieces,  for 
dancing,  only  compofed  to  the  fame  tune.  They  ufually 
begin  with  a  pieluJe  or  little  fonata,  ferving  as  an  in- 
troduflion  to  all  the  reft  :  afterwards  come  the  allemand, 
pavane,  courant,  and  other  ferious  dances  ;  then  jigs, 
gavots,  minuets,  chacons,  palFecailles,  and  otlier  gayer 
airs :  the  whole  compofed  in  the  fame  tune  or  mode. 

SONCHUS,  SOW-THISTLE,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  oi  fyngenefia,  and  to  the  or- 
der ot  polygamia  iequalis  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ran- 
ged under  the  4yth  order,  Cempofila.  The  receptacle 
is  naked  ;  the  calyx  is  imbricated,  bellying  and  conical  ; 
the  down  of  the  feed  is  fimple,  felhle,  and  very  foft ; 
the  feed  is  oval  and  pointed.  There  are  13  fpecies  ; 
the  maritimus,  paluftris  fruticofus,  nrvenfis,  oleraceus, 
tenenimus,  plumieri,  alpinus,  floridanus,  fibiricus,  tata- 
ricus,  tuberofus,  and  can.idenfis.  Four  ol  thtfe  are  na- 
tives of  Britain. —  1.  Poliijhis,  marfli  fow  thillle.  The 
Hem  is  ereifl,  from  fix  to  ten  feet  high,  branched  and 
ha  ry  towards  tlie  top  :  tlie  le.ives  .tre  firm,  broad,  half 
pinnated,  ferrated,  and  Iharp  p  inted  ;  the  lower  ones 
I'agittate  at  the  bale:  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  yellow, 
large,  and  difpetfed  on  the  tops  ot  the  branches :  tlie 
calyx  is  r'  ugh.  It  is  frequent  in  marlhes,  and  flowers 
ia  July  or  Auguft. — 2  /irvcnjii,  c<  rn  fow-thilUe.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  runcinate,  and  heart-diapcd  at  the 
bafe  J  the  root  creeps  under  gr;  und  ;  the  (lem  is  three 
or  four  feet  high,  and  branclied  at  the  top.  It  grows 
in  corn-fields,  and  flowers  in  Auguft. — 3.  Oleractus, 
common  fow-thilllc.  The  ftalk  is  fucculent,  pillulary 
and  a  cubit  high  or  more  ;  the  leaves  arc  broad,  embra- 
cing the  ftem,  generally  deeply  finuated,  faiooth  or 
prickly  at  the  eJges  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow, 
numerous,  in  a  kind  of  umbel,  and  terminal  ;  the  calyx 
is  fmooth.  It  is  fiequent  in  walk-  places  and  cultivated 
ground,. — 4.  Alpinus,  blue-Howercd  fow-thiltle.  The 
ftem  is  ereft,  purpliih,  branched,  or  fimple,  from  three 
to  fix  feet  high:  the  leaves  are  large,  fmooth,  and  finu- 
ated t 
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•"£•       ni:d;  the  exlreme  rcgmcnt  large   and   trLingular  :  ihe    great,  aiiJ  it  is   allj  fn  unccrtHiii  when  they  may  (lip,      Smc- 

'"''  ri.iv.ers  arc  blue,  anJ  grow  on  hairy  vifcid  pedicles,  in    iliat  we  cannot   icducc  the  piiT.tycs  to  form  a   itiulical  ^"'"^'^ 

lonj;  fpikci :  tlie  calyx  ii  brown.     This  fpecics  is  found    bar  in  any  lime  whaiioever  ;    p.ircly   alio,  bccaufe   the 

in  Noithuniberfand.  pitch   of  moil  birds    is   conliderably   higher  tlian    the 

SONG,  in  poetry,  *  little  connpofitioo,  confifting  of   moft  (hrill  notes  ol   ihofc  inllruincnls   wliicli  have  the 

eal'y  and  natural  verfes,  let  to  a  tune  in  order  to  be  fung.    greatcll  conipals ;    and  principally,   bccaufe  ilie  inter-  ' 

See  I'otTRY,  11°   120.  vals    uled  by    birds    are    commonly  fo    niinutp,    that 

80NC,  in  muiic,  i  J  applied  in  genera!  to  a  fingle  piece    wc  cannot  judge  of  them   from  the  more  giof:.  inter- 

■  ■»"  mnfic,  whetiier  com  rived  for  the  voice  or  an  iullru-    ".lU   into   which   we  divide  our   mulical  oilavc.     Tin. 

mcnt.     See  Am.  writer  apprehends,  that  allhirds  fmg  in  the  f.iRie  key; 

Sonii  of  Binls,  is  defined  by  the  honourable  Daines    and   in  order  to  difeovcr  ihis  key,  he  informs   us,    tJiaL 

liarringtoii  to  bo  a  lucceffion  of  three  or  more  diircr>.'nt    the  following  noies  have  been  i.bfcrved  in  dilTcrcnt  birds, 

notes,  which  are  continued  without  ir.ttrruption,  durin^ij    A,  li  Hat,  C,  1),   V,  and  G;  and  thcrctoro  E  only  i. 

the  fame  interval,  vitii  a  mulical  bur  ol  lour  crotchets    wanting  to  complete  the  fcalc  :  now  thclc  intervals,  he 

in  an  ad.igio  movenicnt,  or  whilll  a   pendulum  fwings    fays,  cm  oi^ly  b';   i'ound  in  th<i  key   of  F  with  a  flMrp 

ijur  feconds.  third,  or  that  of  G  with  a   fl.it  llilid;  and  he  fuppolc.!. 

It  is  afiirnicd,  that  the  notes  of  birds  are  no  more  in-    it  to  be  the  latter,  bee  tufe  admitting  that  the  firll  mu- 

natc  ilun  language  in  man,  and  that  they  depend  upon    fical  notes  were  learned  from  birds,  ihofe  of  the  cuckoo, 

imitation,  as  far  us  their  organs  will  enal)le  tliem  to  imi-    which  have   been  moft  attended  to,  form   .1  flat  liiird, 

tate  the  founds  which  they  have  frequent  opportunities   and  moll  of  our  compofitions  arc  in  a  flat  third,  where 

of  iicarinjj :   and   their  adhering   lb   llcadily,  even  in  a    mulic  is  limple,  and   confills  merely  of  melody.     As  .1. 

wild  rtate,  to  the  fame  fong,  is   owing  to  the  nelllings    farther  evidence  that  birds  (ing  always  in  the  fame  kev, 

attending  only  to   lire   inllruflion   of  the    parent   bird,    it  has  been  lound  by  atttnJi;ig  to  a  nightingale,  .ns  Wi.ll 

wliilil  they  difregard    the  notes  of  all  others  that  may    as  a  robin  which  was  educated    under  him,  that  the 

perhaps  be  linging  round  them.  notes  reducible  to  our   intervals  ot  the  oi'^ave  were  aU 

liirds  in  a  wild  llatc  do  not  commonly  fing  above  10  ways  precifely  the  fame 
weeks  in  the  ye.ir,  whereas  birds  that  have  plenty  of  Moll  people,  wiio  have  not  attended  to  the  notes  of 
food  in  a  cage  ling  the  grcatell  part  of  the  year:  and  birds,  fuppole,  that  every  fpecics  ling  eiadly  the  fame 
we  may  add,  that  the  female  of  no  fpecics  of  bird»  ever  notes  and  pall'ages :  buttliis  is  by  no  means  true;  though  it 
lings.  This  is  a  wife  provifion  of  nature,  becaule  her  'S  admitted  that  there  is  a,general  rrfcmblaiice.  Thus  ih: 
long  would  difcover  her  ncll.  In  the  fame  manner,  we  l-ondon  bird-catchers  prefer  the  fong  of  the  Kentilii  gold- 
may  rationally  account  for  her  inferiority  in  plumage,  hnciies,  and  Elfex  chaltinches  ;  and  fome  of  the  nigluhi- 
Thc  faculty  of  finging  is  coniiiied  to  the  cock  birds;  galc-tanciers  prefer  a  .Surry  bird  to  thofe  of  Middlefex. 
and  accordingly  Mr  Hunter,  in  diircding  birds  of  fe-  Of  all  linging  birds,  the  long  of  the  nightingale  has 
veral  Ipeelo,  found  the  muf.Ics  of  the  larynx  to  be  been  moll  univerfally  admired  ;  and  its  fuperiorlty  (de- 
ftrougcr  in  the  rightingale  thin  in  any  other  bird  of  diiced  from  a  caged  bird)  conlills  in  the  following 
the  Cime  llze  ;  and  in  all  thole  inllances,  where  he  dif-  particulars  ;  its  tone  is  much  more  mellow  than  that  of 
fefled  both  cock  and  hen,  the  fame  mufclcs  were  llrong-  any  oiher  bird,  though  at  the  fame  time,  by  a  proper 
er  in  the  cock.  To  tlic  lame  purpofe,  it  is  an  oblerva-  exertion  of  its  mulical  powers,  it  can  be  very  brilliant, 
tion  H«  ancientas  the  time  of  Pliny,  that  »  capon  does  Another  point  of  fuperi  >rity  is  its  continuance  of  lone 
not  crow.  without  a  paufe,  which  is  fometimes  no  lefs  tlian  20  fe- 

Somehave  sfcribed  the  finging  of  the  cock-bird  in  conds  ;  and  when  refpiration  becomes  necelFary.  ittakes 
the  fpring  folely  to  tlie  motive  of  pleating  his  mate  during  it  with  as  mucii  judgment  as  an  opera  linger.  The  fky- 
incub.ttion  ;  others,  who  allow  th.tt  it  is  partly  for  this  lark  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  comp.iis  and  varietv, 
end,  bc'iieve  it  is  p.irily  owing  alio  to  another  caufe,  viz.  is  only  fccond  to  the  nightingale.  The  nightir.gale  aJfo 
the  great  abundance  of  plants  and  infects  in  the  fpring,  fings  (if  the  exprellion  may  be  allowed)  with  lupcrior 
which,  as  well  as  feeds,  are  the  proper  food  of  linging  judgment  and  talle.  Mr  Barrington  ha-  obfcrved,  that 
birds  at  that  time  cf  the  year.  hi-  nightingale,  which  was  a  \tty  cipital  bird,  began 

Mr  Ban  ingtoa  remarks,  that '.here  is  no  inftance  of  I'oftly  like  the  .incient  orators  ;  referving  its  breath  to 
any  finging  bird  which  exceeds  our  bUckbird  in  fi/e  ;  iVell  certain  i.otcs,  which  by  ih.-fc  means  had  a  moft 
and  this,  he  fappofcs,  may  arifc  from  the  diificulty  of  allonilhing  effeft.  This  writer  adds,  that  the  note^  of 
its  concealing  itfclf,  if  it  called  the  attention  of  its  ene-  birds,  which  are  annually  imported  from  Alia,  Africa, 
roies,  not  only  by  its  bulk,  but.  by  thi  p  rportionable  and  America,  botli  lingly  and  in  concert,  are  not  to  b-j 
loudnels  of  its  notes.  This  writer  farther  obferves,  that  compared  to  thole  of  European  birds, 
fome  p.ilFiges  of  the  fong  in  1  few  kinds  of  birds  corre-  The  following  table,  formed  by  Mr  B.trrington,  a- 
fpond  with  the  intervals  of  our  mufical  fcale,  of  which  greeably  to  the  idea  of  M.  de  Piles  iu  eftim.itin-^  the 
the  cuckoo  is  .1  Itriking  and  Known  inllance  ;  but  merits  of  painters,  is  deligned  to  e.xhibit  the  compara- 
the  greater  part  of  their  fong  cann  )i  be  reduced  to  a  tive  merit  (  f  the  Briiith  linging  birds  ;  in  wliich  so  is 
mulical  leak;  partly,  becaufc  the  rapidity   is  often  lb    fuppofcd  to  be  the  point  of  abfoluce  perfection. 
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I  2 

12 

J4 

14 

Perfia  ;  impotting  as  much  as  wile,  fage,  or  pliili  fo- 
pher. 

The  litle  is  by  fome  faid  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  ^" 
a  yoxing;  (liep-hcrd    named  Sj/-f'i,  who  a'.taincJ  10  the 
crown  of  Pcrlia  in  1^70;  oihets  derive  it  from  thcyo- 
pho'i  OT  fages  anciently  called  man':.     Vcffiiis  gives  a  dif- 
ferent account  of  the  word:  fophi  in   Arabic,  he  ob- 
ferves,  fi^nifies  woo/ ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  was  applied 
by  the  Turks  rut   of  deiifion  to  the  kings  of  Perfia 
ever  fince  Ilhrnacl's  time ;  becaiife,  according  to  their 
fchcmc  of  religion,  hi  is  to  wear  no  other  covering  on 
his  head  but  an  ordinary  red  woollen  IliifF;  whence  th; 
Perfims  are  alfo  called  hc'.;!bafchi,  q.  d.  i\J-hcaJs.    But 
Bochart  afi'ures  u^,  that  fophi  in  the  original   Perfian 
language,  fignifies  one  that  is  pure  in  liis  religion,  anil 
who  p.refers  ihe  feivice  of  God  in  all  things:  and  de- 
rives it  from  an  order  of  religious  called  by  the  fame 
name.     The  f 'pliis  value  ihcmlelves  en  their  illuftrious 
extraflion.      They  are  defcended  in  a  right  line  from 
Houli'ein,  fecond  Ion  of  Ali,  Mahomet's  coufin,  and  Fa- 
tima,  Mahomet's  daughter. 

Soi'His,  or  Sofe.'s,  a  kind  of  order  of  religious  amoii"; 
the  Mahometans  in  Perfia,  anfwering  to  wliat  are  other- 
wife  called  rffrr/'/fj',  and  among  the  Arabs  and  In-lians 
SONN A,  a  book  of  Maliomet.rn  traditions,  v.liich  all  faquirs.     Some  will  liave  tliem  called  fophis  from  a  kind 
the  orthodox  mniruimen  are  required  to  believe.  of  cnarfe  canibkl  which  they  wear  called /i.v/ from  the 

SONNERATIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  plants  city  Souf  in  Syrin,  where  it  is  principally  manufaiflured. 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  iV«/<W; w,  and  to  the  order  ot  The  more  eminent  of  thofe  fophis  arc  complimented 
m;nozynia.  The  calyx  is  cut  into  fix  fegments  ;  the  pe-  with  the  title  //■,•.'/■,  that  is,  reverend,  much  as  in  Ro- 
tals  are  \\yi  ;  the  capfule  is  multilocular^  and  fucculent ;  milh  countries  the  religious  are  called  reverend  fa'.krs. 
and  the  cells  contain  many  feeds.  The  only  fpecies  is  Schiek  fophi,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  gran- 
thc  acida.  '^'^"'"  ''^  ^''^  royal  houfe  of  Perfia,  was  the  founder,  or 

SONNET,  in  poetry,  a  compofilion  contained  in  14  ratlier  the  reftorer  of  this  order:  Iftimael,  whoconqiicr- 
venes,  viz.  two  ft  mzas  or  nieafures  of  four  verfes  each,  ed  Perfia,  was  himfelf  a  fophi,  and  greatly  valued  him- 
and  two  of  three,  the  eight  firft  verfes  being  all  in  three  felf  1  n  his  being  fo.  He  chofe  all  the  guards  of  his 
rhimes.  perfon  from  among  the  religious  of  this  order  ;  andwould 

SONNITES,  among  the  Mahometai-.s,  an  appella-  have  all  the  great  lords  of  his  court  fophis.  The  king 
lion  given  to  the  orthodox  mulTulmen  or  true  believers  ;  of  Perfia  is  ftill  grandmafier  of  the  order  ;  and  the  lords 
in  oppoiition  to  tl:e  feveral  heretical  fe^s,  particularly  continue  to  enter  iuto  it,  though  it  be  now  fallen  under 
the  Shiiles  or  followers  of  Ali.  fome  contempt. 

SOOJU,  or  SoY.     See  DoLrcHos.  SOPHISM,  in  logic  a  fpecious  argument  having 

SOONTABURDAR,  in  the  Eift  Indies;  an  at-  the  appearai  ce  of  truth,  but  leading  to  falfehood.  So- 
tendant,  who  carries  a  filver  bludgeon  in  his  hand  phifms  are  reduced  by  Arifiotle  into  eight  clafles,  an  ar- 
about  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  runs  before  the  pa-  rangeinent  fo  jull  and  comprehenlive,  that  it  is  equally 
lanquin.  He  is  inferior  to\he  Chubdar  ;  the  propriety  proper  in  prcicnt  as  in  former  times,  i.  Ignoratio  elenchi 
of  an  Indian  newaury  requiring  two  Soontaburdars  for  in  which  the  fophift  feenis  to  determine  the  queftion, 
every  Chubdr.r  in  the'train.  The  Chubdar  proclaims  the  while  he  only  does  it  inappearar.ee.  Thus  the  queftion, 
approach  cf  vifitors,  S:c.  He  generally  carries  a  large  "  Whether  excefs  of  wine  be  hurtful  I"  feems  to  be  de- 
f.lver  ftaff  about  five  feet  long  in  his  hands  :  and  tcrmined  by  proving,  that  wine  revives  the  fpirits  and 
amonf  the  Nabobs  he  proclaims  their  praifes  aloud  as  gives  a  man  courage  :  but  the  principal  point  is  here  kept 
he  runs  before  their  palanquins.  out  of  fight  ;  for  Hill  it  may  be  hurtful  to  health,  to  for- 

SOOT,  a  volatile  matter  arfing  from  wood  and  other  tune,  and  reputation.  1.  Fetit:o pr':.tyil>li,  a  begging  of 
fuel  along  with  the  lmol:e  ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  fmoke  the  queftion,  or  taking  for  granted  that  which  remains 
itfelf  condenfed  and  gatliered  to  the  fides  of  thechim-  to  be  proved,  as  if  any  one  Ihould  undertake  to  prove 
ney.  Tho' once  volatile,  however,  (oot  cannot  be  again  that  the  foul  is  extended  through  all  tlie  parts  of  the 
xefobed  into  vapour  ;  but,  if  diftilled  by  a  ftrong  fire,  body,  becaufo  it  refides  in  every  member.  This  is  af- 
yiclds  a  volatile  alkali  and  ernpyreumatic  oil,  a  confider-  firming  the  fame  thing  in  difFerenL  v.ords.  3.  Reafon- 
.thle  quantity  of  fixed  matter  remaining  at  the  bottom  ing  in  a  circle  ;  as  when  the  Roman  Catholics  prove  the 
•  if  the  oiftiUing  velfel.  If  burnt  in  an  open  fire,  it  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God  by  the  authority  of 
flames  with  a  thick  fmoke,  wlitnce  other  foot  is  pro-  the  church,  and  the  authority  of  the  church  from  the 
duccd.  It  is  iifed  as  a  material  for  making  fal  am-  Scriptures.  4.  Noii  caufa  pro  cufa,  or  the  afligning  of 
moniac,  andas  a  manure.  See  Chemistry,  n°  796;  a  falfe  caufe  to  any  effed.  Thus  the  fiippofed  prin- 
and  Agriculture,  n'^  20.  ciple,  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  was  applied  toex- 

!i)07-Blar.k.     See  CorovR-Mak'mg.  plain  the  rifing  of  water  in  a  pump    before    Ga'ile.* 

SOPHI,  or  Son,  a  title  given  to  the  emperor  of   difcovcred   that  it  was  owing  to  the  preflurc  of   the 

atiTto> 


Jophi' 
Soj^iiifn 


SOP  r     <)07 

)phi(in    atmofpherc.     In  this  way  ihi  vulgar  afcribe  acciJrnis 

'  to  divine   vengeance,    .'inJ  the   hercfies    and    infidelity 

"■  of  modern  timei   are  faid   to  be  owins;    to    Icarnin;;. 

^^  _,  5.  Fi.Hacia  auidcnlis,  in  wliicli  the  f<i|iliill  reprcfcnts 
what  is  merely  accidental  as  cfFential  to  the  nature  of 
tlse  fubje(f>.  Tills  is  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  and  is 
committed  by  the  Mahometans  aid  Roman  Cathulics. 
The  Mahometans  forbid  wme,  becaufe  it  is  fometimes 
the  occafii  n  of  drunkennefs  and  quarrels  ;  and  the  Ro- 
man Cn'holics  prohibit  llie  reading  of  the  liible,  be- 
caufe it  ha=  fometimes  promoted  hercfies.  6.  Bydcdu- 
tinii;  a. I  n-  verfal  adertion  from  what  is  true  only  ia  par- 
ticular ciicunillanccs,  and  the  reverfe  ;  thus  feme  men 
argue,  "  tranfcriliers  have  committed  many  errors  in 
topjri-<g    the    Scriptures,  therclore  they  are  not  to   b; 


] 
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With  what  is  not  genuine ;  a  pra(flice  too  common  !n  fopliocl... 
the  making  up  of  medicines  for  fale ;  as  alfo  among  —'^  "^^ 
vintners,  difllllcrs,  and  others,  who  are  aecufed  of  fo- 
phifticaiing  their  wines  fpirits,  oiU,  &c.  by  mixing 
with  them  cheaper  and  coarf<:r  materials  ;  and  in  many 
cafes  the  cheat  is  carried  on  fo  artfully  as  to  deceive  tlic 
bell  judges. 

SOPHOCLES,  the  cekbr;Ued  Greek  tra{^ic  poet, 
the  fon  of  Sophiliis  an  Athenian,  was  brn'i  at  Co- 
lonn,  an,!  educated  with  great  attention.  Superior  vi. 
gour  and  addrcfs  in  ihe  exercifes  of  the  palcflra,  anrf 
llcill  in  mullc,  were  tlie  great  acrompiiftiments  of  young 
men  in  the  Hates  of  Greece.  In  thife,  Sophocles  ex- 
celled ;  nor  was  he  lefs  diUiiigiii;lied  by  the  bcautv  of 
his  pcrf  n.     He  was  alio  inlirufted  in  the  noblelt  of  all 


depended  on."  7.  By  alferting  any  thing  in  a  compound  fcienccs,  civil  policy  and  religion:  from  the  firft  of 
ftufc  which  is  only  true  in  a  divided  fenfe  ;  io  when  the  thefe  he  deriv;d  an  unfh  ikcnlove  of  his  country,  which 
Scriptures  alTure  us,  that  the  word  of  finners  may  be  he  fervtd  in  fome  embalTies,  and  in  high  milicirv  cnm- 
faved,  it  does  not  mean  that  they  ftiall  be  faved  while  mand  with  Pericles;  fiom  the  latter  he  was  imprelTed 
they  remain  finncrs,  but  that  if  they  repent  they  may  be  with  a  pious  reverence  for  the  gods,  nuaifcltcd  by  the 
faved.  8.  By  an  abufe  of  the  ambiguity  of  wmds.  invi  .Lible  integiity  of  hi,  lif..-. "  But  his  lliidifs  were 
Thus  Mr  Hume  rcafons  in  his  ElTay  on  Miracle>  :  c.irly  devoted  to  t'  e  tr.igic  \\\n{t  ;  tie  fpirit  of  Efchv- 
"  Experience  is  our  only  guide  in  rcafoning  concerning  lus  lent  a  fire  to  hi*  genius,  and  cx.ued  that  noble  emu- 
matters  of  faft  ;  now  we  know  from  experience,  lliat  l-ition  which  led  him  to  contend  with,  and  fometimes  to 
t.'ie  liws  of  nature  are  fixed  and  invariable.  On  the  be  ir  away  the  prize  fiom,  his  great  mailer.  He  wrote 
other  h.ind,  tellimony  is  variable  and  often  falfe  ;  there-  43  tia,;edics,  of  which  7  only  iiave  efcaped  the  ravaijcs 
l"re  fince  our  evidence  for  the  reality  of  miracles  rells    ol  time  :  and  having  tclliHed  his  love  of  his  countrybv 

refuling  to  leave  it,  tliough  invited  by  many  king» ; 
and  having  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  cllccm  and  alTec- 
tion  of  his  fellow-citi/.ens,  which  n.ither  the  gallant  ac- 
tions and  fublime  genius  of  Erchylu?,  nor  the  tender 
fpirit  and  philofo;  hie  viitue  of  Euripides,  could  fecure 
to  them,  he  died  in  the  91ft  )  ear  of  his  age,  about  406 
years  before  Chrilh  The  buri.dplace  of  hi*  arcelltrs 
was  at  Decelia,  which  the  Lacedemonians  had  at  that 
time  feized  and  f<;rtified  ;  but  Lyfandtr,  the  Spartan 
chief,  permitted  the  Athenians  to  inter  their  dcceafod 
poet  ;  and  they  paid  him  all  the  honours  due  to  his  love 
ot  his  country,  integiity  of  life,  and  high  poetic  excel- 
lence. Efchylus  had  at  once  fci/ed  the  highell  po:l  of 
honour  in  the  field  of  poetry,  the  true  fublime  ;  to  that 
eminence  his  cla'm  could  not  be  difputed.  Sophocles 
hid  a  noble  elevation  of  mind,  but  tempered  wi;h  fo 
fine  a  tafte,  and  fo  chaftened  a  judgn;ent,  that  he  never 
pulfcd  the  bounds  of  propriety.  Under  his  conduift 
the  tragic  mufe  appealed  with  the  challe  dignity  of  fome 


Iclelr  on  lelliniony  which  is  variable,  and  our  evidence 
tor  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  invariable, 
miracles  are  not  to  be  believed."  The  fophillry  of  this 
rcafoning  depends  oh  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  exfe- 
litme,  which  in  the  firll  propolition  fignifies  the  ma- 
xims which  we  form  from  our  own  obfervaiion  and  re- 
tleflion  ;  in  the  iccrnd  it  is  confounded  wih  tellimo- 
ny; foritii  by  the  tellimony  of  others,  as  well  as  our 
own  obfcrvation,  that  we  learn  whither  the  laws  of  na- 
ture are  variable  or  invariable.  The  Eifay  on  Miracles 
may  be  reiommc-ndcd  to  thofe  who  will  to  fee  more 
examples  ot  fophillry  ;  as  we  believe  moll  c{  the  eight 
fpecic2  rf  fophifms  which  we  have  mentioned  arc  w^Il 
iiluArated  by  examples  in  that  elfay. 

SOPHIST,  an  appellation  alFomcd  in  ih:  early  pe- 
riods of  Grecian  Inllory  by  thofe  who  devoted  their 
time  to  the  lludy  ol  fcicncu.  This  appellation  appear- 
ing too  arrogant  to  Pythagoras,  he  declined  it,  and 
wilhed  to  be  called  Apbi'.oJopLcr  ;  declaring  that,  though 


he  cold  nr.t  tonl'idcr  h'mfolf  as  a  wife  man,  he  was  indeed  noble  matron  at  a  religions  folemnity  ;  hTirnionv  is  in 
a  lover  of  wifaoni.  True  wifdom  and  modcfty  arc  ge-  her  voice,  and  grace  in  all  her  motions.  From  him  the 
nerally  united.  The  example  of  Pythagoras  was  lol-  theatre  received  fome  additional  embellilhmenrs  ;  and 
lowed  by  every  man  of  eminence  ;  while  the  name  So-  the  drama  the  introduction  of  a  third  fpeaker,  which 
fh'ift  was  retained  only  by  thofe  who  with  a  pomp  of  words  made  it  more  aftive  and  more  intereliing:  hut  his  diltin- 
made  a  magnificent  difplay  of  wifdom  upo  1  a  very  flight  guiOied  excellence  is  in  the  judicious  difpofiiion  of  the 
foundation  of  knowledge.  Thofe  men  taught  an  aiti-  fable,  and  fo  nice  a  conneiflion  and  dtpendante  of  the 
Hcial  (Iruclure  of  language,  and  a  falfe  method  of  rea-  parts  en  each  other,  that  they  all  a;:ree  to  make  tl.e 
fi  ning,  by  which,  in  aigument,  the  worfc  might  be  made  event  not  only  probable,  but  even  necilFary.  This  is  pe- 
to  appear  the  belter  rcafon  (fee  Sophism).  In  Athens  ciiliarly  admirable  in  bis  •'  CEdijius  King  of  Thebes  ;" 
they  were  long  held  in  higii  repute,  and  fiippurted,  not    and  in  this  ini;)ort.int  point  he  is  far   fupciior  to  every 

other  d.amatic  wiiier. 

The  ingratitude  of  the  children  of  Sophocles  is  well 
known.  They  wilhed  to  become  immediate  mailers  of 
liuir  lather's  poiiisJions ;  and  therefore  tired  of  his 
1  .g  life,  they  aecufed  him  before  the  Areopagus  ot 
infinity.  The  only  defence  ihr  poet  made  was  to  read 
his  tra;.^edy  of  OiJipus  at  C  luno-,  which  he  had  lately 
finilhed  ;  aud  iheu  he  alked  his  judges,  whether  the  an- 

ihcr 


only  by  contributions  from  l!:eir  pupils,  but  by  a  regu- 
lar falary  from  the  llate.  '1  hey  were  among  the  bit- 
tcrcd  enemies  of  the  iilultrious  Socrates,  becaiifc  he  em- 
braced every  oppcrtunit.  ofexpofing  to  contempt  and 
lidiciile  their  V  lin  prct.nlinns  to  fupcri'r  kno* ledge, 
anithe  peniicicu- iniliience  of  their  doclrincs  upon  tlic 
tallc  »nd  m  ralsctih    Atl  ^nian  youth. 

SOPlliSnCATlON,   the   miiing   of  any    thing 
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SopV.ori    th)r  of  fuch  a  performance  could  be  tiieJ  with  inHi-    and  ends  of  the  branches,  fucceedcd  by  clufters  of  fins     Sorboi 

.1         ni:y  ?  TJie  father  upon  this  was  acquitted,  and  the  chiU   red  berries,  ripe  in  autumn  and  winter.     There  is  a  va-    i'urccr] 

Sc<rW».     ^,jg[^  returned   home  covered  with   fliame   and  confu-    riety  with  yellow  llriped  leaves.  This  fpecies  grows  wild  ^""^"^ 

^-^^^"•^  fion.     The  liven  tragedies  of  Sophocles  wiilch  Hill  re-    in  many  parts  of  Great  l?r  t.iin  in  mountainous  places, 

main,  together  with  the  Grt-ek  Scholia  which  accom-    woods,  and  liedge-rows,  ofcer.  growing  to  the  fize  of  tim- 

panv  th-:m,  have  been  tnmllated  into  Latin  by  Johnfon,    bcr;  and  is  admittedinto  moltomamental  plant.itions.for 

and  int.)  Iviglilh  by  Dr  Franklin  and  Mr  Putter.  the  beauty  of  its  growth,  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit ;  the 

SOPHORA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belong-    latter,  in  particular,  being  produced  in  numerous  red 

inf  to  the  clafs  odl.-ctmlnu,  and  to  the  order  of  m-mo-    large  bunches   all  over  the  tree,  exhibit  a  fine  appcar- 

,'vnij  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem   arranged  under  the    ance  in  autumn  ard  winter,  till  devoured  by  tlic  birds, 

^'2  i  Older,  Pap'iUonKi-tt.     The  calyx  is  ijuinquedcntate    efpecially  the  blackbird  and  thrulh,  which  are  fr.  allured 

and  gibbous  above  :  the  corolla  is  papilionaceous  ;  the    by  this   fruit  as   to  flock  from  all   parts  and  feed  on 

wings  being  of  the  fame  length  with  the  vexillum  :   the    it    voraciouily — In  the    iil.ind    of    Jura  the  juice    of 

feed  is  contained  in  a  legumcn.     There  are  16  fpecies  ;    the  berries  is  empl  lyed  as  an  acid  for  punch.     It  is  pro- 

the  tetraptera,  microphylla,  flavefcens,  alopccuroidcs,  to-    bable  that  this  tree  was  in  high  clleem  with  the  Druids  ; 

mentofa,  occidentalis,  caper.fi>-,  aurea,  japonica,  genillol-    tor  it  is  more  abundant  than  any  other  tree  in  the  neigh- 

des,  aultralis,  tinCloria,  alba,    lupinoides,  bitlora,  and    bourhood  of  thofe  Drui.iical  circles  of  l\ones,  fo  com- 

}jiriufa.  v.\o?i  in  North  Britain.   It  is   ftiU  believed  by  fome  per- 

SOPORIFIC,  or  SopORiFEROus,    a   medicine   that    f'^ns,  that  a  branch  of  this  tree  can  defend  them  from 

produces  fleep.     Such  are  opium,  laudanum,  the  feed    enchantment  or  witchcraft.     Even  the  cattle  are  fuppo- 

of  poppies,  &c.     The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin    fed  to  be  preftrved  by  it  from  danger.     The  dalry-maij 

fopir,  "  fleep."     The  Greeks  in  place  of  it  ufe  the  word    drives  them  to  ihe  fumnier  pallures  with  a  rod  of  the 

hypnotk.  roan-tree,  and  drives  them  home  aeain   with  the  fame. 

SORBONNE,  or  SoRKON,  the  houfe  or  college  of    In  Strathlpey,   wc  are  told,  a  hoop  is  made  of  the  wood 

the  faoulty  of  theology  eftablilhed  in   the  univerlity  of    of  this  tree  on  the    ill  of  May,  and  all  the  fli«cp  and 

Paris.     It  was  founded  in  1252  by  St  Louis,  or  rather    lambs  arc  mad?  to  pafs  through  it. 

bv  Robert  de  Sorbon  his  confeifor  and  almoner,  firll  ca-  2.  Tlr^  dotnijlica,  or  cultivated  fervice-tree,  with  eat- 
non  of  Cambray,  and  afterwards  of  the  church  of  Paris;- able  fru  t,  grows  with  an  upright  flem,  branching  33 
who  gave  his  own  name  to  it,  whicli  he  himfelf  took  or  40  feet  high  or  more,  having  a  brovvnifh  bark,  and 
from  the  village  of  Sorbon  or  Serbon,  near  Sens,  where  the  young  ihoots  in  iummer  covered  w  ith  a  mealy  down; 
he  was  born.  The  foundation  was  laid  in  1250;  qusen  pinnated  leaves  of  eight  or  ten  pair  of  broadilh  deeply 
Blmche,  in  the  abfence  of  her  hulhand,  furnilhed  him  lerrared  lobes  and  an  odd  one,  downy  underneath,  and 
vith  a  lioufe  which  had  formerly  been  the  palace  of  large  umbellate  clulters  of  white  flowers  at  the  fides  and 
Julian  the  apollate,  of  which  fome  remains  are  Hill  ends  of  the  branches,  fuccceded  by  bunches  of  large, 
leen.-  Afterwards  the  king  gave  him  all  the  houfes  he  flelhy,  edible  red  fruit,  of  various  fliapes  and  (izes. 
had  in  the  fame  place,  in  exchange  for  fome  others.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  foiithern  warm  parts  of 
The  college  h  is  been  lincc  magnificently  rebuilt  by  the  Europe,  where  its  fruit  is  ufed  at  table  as  a  defert,  and 
taidinalde  Richelieu.  The  delign  of  its  inltitutlon  was  it  is  cultivated  in  the  north  m  many  gardens,  both  as  a 
for  th'J  ufe  of  poor  Undents  in  divinity.  There  are  lodg-  fruit-tree  and  as  an  ornament  to  diverfify  hardy  planta- 
i[i"s  in  it  for   36  do(!tors,  who  are  faid  to  be  of  tlie    tions. 

f  ciety  ef  the  Sorbonne  ;  thofe  admitted  into  it  without  3.  The  hchnd,i,  or  mongrel  fervice-tree  of  Gothland, 
being  dcclors,  are  faid  to  be  of  the  hofpitaihy  of  the  Sor-  grows  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  ;  it  has  half  pinnated 
lonne.  Six  regent  doftors  formerly  hsld  lertures  every  leaves,  very  downy  underneath;  and  clulfcrs  of  white 
day  for  an  hoiir  and  a  half  each;  three  in  the  morning,  flowers,  iucceeded  by  bunches  of  round  reddifh  beiries 
and  three  in  the  afternoon.  in  autumn. 

Sorbonne,  isalfoufedin  general  for  the  whole  fa-  SORCERY,  or  Magic:  tlie  power  which  fome 
cuky  of  theology  at  Paris;  as  the  ailemblies  of  the  perfons  were  fo.-mcrly  fuppofcd  to  polfefs  of  command- 
whole  bodv  «re  held  in  the  houfc  of  the  Sorbonne;  ing  the  devil  and  the  infernal  fpirits  by  fkill  in  charms 
and  the  bachelors  of  the  other  houfes  of  the  I'.icul-  and  invocations,  and  of  foothin;^  them  by  fumigations, 
tv  as  the  houfe  of  Navatre,  &c.  come  hither  to  hold  Sorcery  is  tlierefore  to  be  dillinguilhed  from  witchcralt  ; 
their  foi-bjimique,  or  afl  f.jr  being  admitted  dodlor  in  an  art  which  was  fuppofcd  to  be  praclifed,  not  by  com- 
divinitv.  niandlng   evil  Ipirlts,  but  by  ccimpaCt  with  the  devil. 

SORBUS,  SERviCE-TRcr:,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  As  an  inilancc  of  the  power  of  bad  fmells  over  demons 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  icofamlria,  and  to  the    or  evil  fpirits,    wc    may  mention  the  flight  cf  ilie  evil 


order  of  trhynia.     The  calyx  is  quinquelid  ;  the  petals  fpirit  mentioned  in   Tobit  into  the  remote  parts  of  E- 

are  five  ;  the  berry  is  below  the  flower,  foft  and  con-  gypt,  produced,  it  is  faid,  by   the  fmell  of  the   burnt 

nining  three  feeds.     There  are  three  fpecies ;  the  an-  liver  of  a  fifii.     Lilly  informs  us,  that  one  Evans  ha- 

cuparia,  domeftica,  and  hebrida.  ving  raifed  a  fpirit  at  tlie  requell  of  Lord  Bothwell  and 

I,  The  tiuctipariu,  mountain-afh,  quicken-tree,  quick-  Sr  Konelm  L)igl-.y,    and  forgetting  a   fumigation,  the 

te.im,  or  roan-tree,  rifes  with  a  Ihaight  uprigin  Hem  fpiiit,  vexed  at  the  difappointment,  pulled    him   wilh- 

and  rcular  branching  head,  twenty  or  tliirty  I'ect  high  out  the  circle,  and  cariie.l  him  from  his  houfc  in  the 

or  more,  covered  w'ith  a  fmooth  greyilli  brov.'n  bark.;  Minorics  into  a  field  near  Batterfea  Canfcway. 

pinnated  leaves  of  eight  or  ten  pair  of  long,  narrow,  fi.r-  King  James,  in  his   D.cnio:i(.logia,  has  given  a  very 

rated  folioles,  and  an  oJ  J  one,  fmioth  on  botli  fides;  full  account   of  the   art  of  forcery.     "  Two  principal 

and  large  umbellate  clufters  o#  white  flowers  at  the  fides  things  (fays  he)  cannot  well  in  that  errand  be  wanted: 
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holy  r.'iier  (whereby  ihedcviU  mockeslue  pa[>i(ls),ani 
'  lomc  pi  dent  i>i  a  living  thing  unto  liini.  Tliere  are 
likcwiic  certainc  liiici  and  h'lures  th-4t  tiicy  oblervc  in 
ll.lspiirp.  1'-.  Thefe  tilings  being  all  rcjjy  and  pteparcJ. 
Clicks  arc  made,  tri.inj;ii'ir,  quadiangulur,  rotin.1,  dou- 
b'e,  or  tingle,  according  to  llicloruv:  of  the  appaiitiim 
they  crave.  When  the  conjured  I'pii  it  ap;.e,irc>,  which 
will  not  be  wiiile  alter  many  circurnllances,  long  prayers, 
mid  miicb  muttering  and  miirmurings  of  the  conjuruis, 
like  a  p.ipill  pried  dil'patching  a  hunting  malFe — how 
fonne,  1  fay,  he  appeares,  if  they  have  niilf^rd  onejotc  of 
ail  their  rites  ;  or  if  any  of  their  fcetc  once  flyd  over 
the  circle,  tlirough  termr  of  his  fearfull  apparition,  he 
paies  himfelf  at  that  time,  in  his  owne  h.ind,  of  that  due 
debt  whicli  they  ought  him,  and  oiherwife  would  have 
dcrlaied  longer  to  have  paid  him:  I  mean,  he  canies 
them  with  him,  body  and  foule."  Howr  the  conjurors 
made  triangiil.ir  or  quadrangular  circles,  hi  <  majclty  his 
not  informed  us,  nor  doc»  he  fiem  to  imigine  there  wai 
any  dilhculty  in  tlie  m.itter.  We  arc  thcreiorc  led  to 
fuppote,  tliat  he  learned  his  mathematics  from  the  fime 
fritem  as  Dr  Sachcvereli,  who,  in  one  i  f  his  fpeeches 
or  ftrmons,  made  ufc  of  the  following  fimile  :  "  They 
concur  like  parallel  lines,  meeting  in  one  common  cen- 
tre." 

Another  mode  of  cnnfiitcing  fpirits  was  by  the  beryl, 
by  mians  of  a  fpeculator  or  feer  ;  who,  to  have  a  com- 
plete fight,  ought  to  be  a  pure  virgin,  a  youth  who  h.id 
not  known  woman,  or  at  le  ill  a  pcrfon  of  irreproach- 
able life  and  purity  of  m.inners.  The  method  of  fuch 
confiiltation  is  this  :  The  corjur/ir  having  repeated  the 
necelfary  cliarms  and  adjurations,  witli  the  litany  or  in- 
vocation peculiar  to  the  fpirits  or  angels  he  wilhcs  to 
call  (for  every  one  has  his  particular  form),  the  feer 
looks  into  a  cryftal,  or  beryl,  wherein  he  will  fee  the 
anfwer,  reprefented  cither  by  types  or  figures  ;  and 
fometimei,  though  very  rarely,  will  hear  the  angels  or 
fpitits  fpcak  aiticulatcly.  Their  pronunciation  is,  as 
Lilly  fays,  like  the  Irilh,  much  in  the  throat.  Lilly 
rfclciibcs  one  of  thefe  beryls  or  cryftals.  It  was,  he 
fays,  as  large  as  an  orange,  fet  in  (ilver,  with  a  crofs  at 
the  top,  and  round  abmit  engraved  the  names  of  the 
angels  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Uriel.  A  delineation  of 
another  is  engraved  in  the  frontifpiccc  to  Aubery's 
Mifcellanies. 

Thefe  focerers  or  m.igicians  do  not  always  employ 
their  art  to  do  mifchief ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  frequent- 
ly eiert  it  to  cure  dil'eafes  inflifled  by  witches  ;  to  dif- 
cover  thieves;  recover  ftolen  poods  ;  to  foretel  future 
events,  and  the  llate  ofabfent  friends.  On  this  account 
they  are  frequently  cMed  ■wtitt  i'jjc/)ri.     See  Macic, 

WlTCMCRAJT,  &c. 

Our  forefathers  were  (Irong  believers  when  they 
enafled,  by  llatutc  33  Hen.  VUl.  c.  S.  all  witchcraft 
and  forcery  to  be  feli.iiy  without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and 
ag.iin,  by  ftatute  1  Jac.  I.  c.  12.  that  all  perfons  invo- 
king any  evil  fpirit,  rr  condilling,  cover.anting  with, 
entertaining,  employing,  feeding,  or  rewarding  any  evil 
Ipitit  ;  or  taking  up  dc;id  bodies  froni  their  graves  to 
be  ufed  in  any  witchcraft,  forcery,  charm,  or  inchant- 
roeiit ;  or  killing  or  othcr«ife  hurting  any  pcrfon  by 
fuch  infernal  arts  ;  fliould  be  guilty  of  felony  witliout 
benefit  of  clergy,  and  fuffer  death.  And  if  any  pcrfon 
(liould  attempt^by  fcrcery  to  difcover  l.it.*dcn  trenfurc. 
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or  to  rellore  flolcn  goods,  or  to  pr(  vote  unlawful  lore, 
or  to  hurt  any  man  or  bealf,  though  the  f.inie  were  not ' 
effcflcd,  he  or  llic  fh  u':d  fufTcr  imprfonmcnt  and  pil- 
lory, tor  the  firft  clL-nce,  and  death  lor  the  lectmd. 
Thtfc  .tifls  continued  in  force  till  lately,  to  tl;c  terror 
cf  all  anc'eiit  fcm.ilcs  in  tie  kingdom  ;  and  many  poor 
Wretches  were  facrificed  thereby  to  die  prejudice  of  iricir 
neighbours  and  their  own  illufions,  not  a  few  having 
by  fome  me  ins  or  other  confefled  tlsc  faifl  at  the  gal- 
lows. Dut  all  executions  for  this  dubious  ctime  are  nov.' 
at  an  end  ;  the  Icgifl.iture  having  at  length  followed 
the  wife  example  of  Louis  XIV.  in  France,  who 
thought  proper  by  an  ediiS  to  rcftrain  the  tiibunais  of 
jullicc  from  receiving  informations  of  witchcraft.  And 
accordingly  it  is  ena.ffcd,  by  (latute  9  Geo.  II. 
c.  5.  that  no  profecution  fh.dl  for  the  future  be  cairicU 
on  againll  any  perfon  for  c^iijuraiion,  witchcraft  fo.'- 
eery,  or  inchantment  :  But  the  mifdenieanor  of  peril  r.. 
pretending  to  ufe  witchcraft,  tell  fortunes,  or  dil'eovcr 
Itolen  goods,  by  fkill  in  the  occult  ftiences,  is  Hill  dt- 
fervedly  punilhed  witli  a  ycar'i  imprifonment,  and 
ftanding  four  limes  in  the  pillory. 

SOREX,  the  Shrew,  in  natur.1l  hiQory  ;  a  geBu> 
of  animals  belonging  to  tlie  clafs  ot  mam'nu/ia,  Aiid  or- 
der of /err.  It  lias  two  long  f'ore-tecih  in  tiie  upper 
jaw,  wliicli  are  divided  into  two  points  ;  in  the  lower 
jaw  are  two  or  four  fore-teeth,  the  two  middle  ones,  in 
the  latter-cafe,  being  fltorterthan  the  otheis  :  On  each 
fide  in  both  jaws  are  two  or  more  tulks :  Tiie  grinders 
are  knobbed.  The  animals  of  this  genus  have  in  general 
thick  clumfy  bodies,  ^nd  five  toes  on  each  of  their  feet  ; 
the  head  refemhles  that  of  the  mi  le,  being  thick  at  :hr 
forehead,  much  elongated,  and  ending  in  a  conical 
fnout,  and  having  very  I'mall  eyes  ;  in  other  circumllan- 
ces  of  general  figure  they  refcmble  the  murine  tribe  of 
quadrupeds.  They  burrow  in  tlie  ground,  fome  fpe- 
cics  living  moftly  about  the  fides  of  waters  ;  and  moil 
of  thtm  feeding  on  worms  and  infers.  There  are  lU 
fpecies  ;  of  which  the  mort  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  artueut,  or  field  Ouew-moufe,  with  fhoit 
rounded  ears  ;  eyes  fmall,  and  almo.l  hid  in  the  fur  ; 
nofc  long  and  flender,  upper  part  the  longell  ;  head  and 
tipper  part  of  the  body  of  a  brownifh  red  ;  belly  of  a 
dirty  wliite  ;  length  from  nofc  to  tail,  two  inches  and  a 
half ;  tail  one  and  a  half.  Inhabits  Europe  :  lives  in  old 
walls  and  heaps  of  ftones,  or  holes  in  the  earth  ;  is  fre- 
quently near  hay-ricks,  dung-hills,  and  neccfTary-houfes ; 
lives  on  corn,  inlirfls,  and  any  filth  ;  is  often  oblerved 
rooting  in  ordure  like  a  hog ;  from  its  food,  or  the 
places  it  frequents,  has  a  difagreeable  fmell ;  cats  will 
kill,  but  not  eat  it  :  it  brings  four  or  five  young  at  x 
time.  The  ancients  believed  it  was  injurious  to  cattle  ; 
an  error  now  dctefted.  There  fecms  to  be  an  annual 
mortality  of  thefe  animals  in  Augull,  numbers  bcinj 
then  found  dead   in  the  paths. 

2.  The  foilient,  or  water-fhrew,  has  a  long  (lender 
nofc  ;  very  minute  ears  ;  very  fmall  eyes,  hid  in  the 
fur  :  colour  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  tie  body 
black  ;  throat,  breall,  and  belly,  of  a  light  afh  colour} 
beneath  the  tail,  a  triangular  dullcy  fpot  ;  much  larger, 
than  the  lafi ;  length,  f'rom  nofc  to  tail,  ihrcr  inches 
three  quarters  ;  tail,  two  inches.  Inhabits  Europe  : 
long  ftncc  known  in  England,  but  loll  till  May  176S, 
when  it  wiS  difcovcrcJ  in  the  leni  near  llcYcllcy  Ah- 
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Srriies    bey,  Linccili.niiie  ;  burrows  in  the  b.iiiks  near  the  \va-    quantity  be  boikj  in  ibe  fame  juice  or  dccofilwD.  AVhcu 
n  ter  i  is  called  by  the  fenmen  the  blind  nnjufe.  the  liquor  is  made  lufTicienlly   acid,  drain  it  from  the 

Sorrel.  __  'py,g  mti.iitui.  Or  minute  fiirew,  has  a  h.cad  near  as    forrcl  through  a  lieve,  jiut  llie  cloth  or  yarn  upon  it,  and 

big  as  the  body  :  very  tlendtr  nofe  ;  broad  Ihort  naked  let  it  boil  for  two  hou/-s,  (lining  it  frequently.  If  ftock- 
ears  ;  whifkers  reaching  to  the  eyes  ;  eyes  fmall,  and  iags  be  among  the  lluJF  to  be  dyed,  it  will  be  cxi)e. 
cap.ible  effacing  drawn  in  ;  hair  very  fine  and  Ihining  ;  dient,  after  they  have  been  an  hour  in  the  boiling  li- 
grey  above,  white  beneath  ;  no  tail  ;  the  lead  of  quad-  quor,  to  turn  them  infidc  out,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
iuped  =  ,  according  to  Liiinsus.  Ir.hal/r.s  Siberia;  lives  fecond  hour  let  the  whole  be  poured  into  a  tub  or  any 
in  a  \<iX  made  of  lichens,  in  fonic  nioill  place  beneath  other  ve/fcl.  The  pot  or  cauldion  mull  then  be  walh- 
tl'.e  roots  of  trees  ;  feeds  on  feeds,  digs,  runs  fwitlly,  cd,  and  water  put  into  it,  with  half  a  pound  of  log- 
and  has  the  voice  of  a  bat.  v/cod  chips  for  every  jiounJ  of  dry  yarn  or  cloth.    The 

4.  The  tiiccii,  or  Mexican  ftrew,  has  a  fii.-.rp  nofc  ;  logwood  and  water  lliould  boil  llowly  ior  four  hours  ; 
fm«ll  round  ears  ;  without  fight ;  two  long  fore-teeth  and  then  the  cloth  or  yarn  being  wrunt;  from  the  four 
iibove  and  below;  thick,  fat,  and  flclhy  body;  Ihoit  liquor,  and  put  into  the  logwood  deci^diion,  the  whole 
legs  fo  that  lite  belly  almoll  touches  tie  ground  ;  long  rnuft  be  fuffered  to  boil  flowly  for  four  hours,  ftock- 
ciocked  claws;  tawny  hair  ;  fhort  tail  ;  leiigtii,  from  ings,  if  there  be  any,  being  turned  infide  out  at  the 
nofe  to  tail,  nine  inches.  Inhabits  Mexico  ;  burrows,  end  of  two  hours.  Of  this  laft  deco>Stion  there  miift  as 
:ind  makes  fucli  a  number  of  cavities,  that  travellers  can  of  the  former  be  enough  to  let  the  cloth  lie  open  and 
fcarce  tread  with  faiet)  ;  if  it  gets  out  of  its  hole,  does  cafy  to  be  ftined  while  boiling.  At  the  end  of  the  four 
not  know  how  to  return,  but  begins  to  ["ig  another  ;  hours  the  cloth  mud  be  taken  out,  and  among  the  boiU 
t-rows  very  fat,  and  is  eatable  ;  feeds  on  roots,  kidney-  ir.g  hquor,  firll  removed  iiom  the  fire,  mud  be  poured  a 
beans,  and'  other  feeds.  M.  de  Btiiton  thinks  it  a  mole  ;  Scotch  pint  i-r  Eiiglidi  gallon  of  dale  urine  ior  every 
but  it  feeras  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  genus  of  pound  of  dry  doth  cr  other  duff  to  be  dyed.  ^Vllen 
foigx.  this  compound  liquor  has  been  dirred  and  become  cold, 

SORITES,  in  logic,  a  fpecies  of  reafoning  in  which    the  clodi  rr.uU  be  put  into  it  and  fullered  to  ren.ain  well 
a  pieat  number  of  propofitions  are  fo  linked  together,    covered  for  i  2  hours,  and  then  dried  in  the  Ikade  ;  after 
that  the  piedicate  of  the  one  becomes  continually  the    which,  to  dived  it  of  ihiell  cr  any  other  impuiity,  it  niay 
iul'jeift  of  the  next  following,  till  at  hift  a  c>Tncluficn  is    be  wallied  in  cold  water,  and  dried  for  ule. 
formed  by  bringing  together  the  fubjefl  of  the  firll  pro-         IVood-SoukFL,  in  bouny.     See  Oxalis. 
pofiiion,  and  the  predicate  of  the  lad.     Such  was  that        Sokrel  Colour,  in   the  manege,  is  a  reddifh   colour,, 
merry  argument  of  Theniidocles,  to  prove  that  his  little    gener.illy  thought  to  be  a  (ign  of  a  good  horfe. 
fon  under  ten  vears    old  governed  the  whole  world.         SORliENTO,  a  fea-port  town   of  the  kingdom  cf 
Thus:   My  for.  g'.verns  his  iMtker  ;  Lis  motl.er  mt ;  I  the    Naples,    with   an   archbilhop's   fee.     It  is  featcd  in  a> 
Alheiiians  ;  the   Aihct:ia7i!   IJe  Creds  ;   Greece  coiuiminJi    peninlula,  oii  the  bay  of  Naples,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
Luropc  ;  Europe  the  •whole  •world:  therefore  my  Jon   com-    tain  ot    the  f.inie  name,    17  miles  louihead  cf  Naples. 
viandi  the  lulyAe  ivorl.l.     See  Logic,  n"  96.  97.  It  is  the  birlli-place  of  Toiquato  Taffo.      E.  Long.  14. 

SOKNING,  in  Scots  law.     See  Law,  N°  clxxxvi.    24.  N.  Eat.  40.  36. 
so.  SORTILEGE  [Soril'e^ium),  a  fpecies  of  divinaion 

■  SORR-EL,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  rumex,  which    perfornied  by  mean^^  ot  fortes  or  lots, 
prows  in  paltures  and  meadows,  and  is  well  known.  The        The  forlej  PreneJUn.v,  famous  in  antiquity,  confided 
natives  of  Lapland  boil  large  quantities  of  tlie  leaves  in    in  putting  a  number  of  letters,  or  even  whole  words, 
water,   and  mix  the  juice  when  cold  with  the  milk  of    into  an   urn  ;  and   then,  after  fliakii.g  them  together, 
their  lein-detrs    which  they  cdeem  xa  agreeable  and    they  were  thrown  on  the  ground;  and  whatever  fen- 
wholeforae  food.     'I'he  Dutch  are  faid  to  cultivate  this    tenccs  could  be  made  out  from  tliem,  condituted  the 
plant  for  its  ufefulnefs  in  the  dyeing  of  woollen  cloths    anfwer  of  the  oracle.     To  this  method  of  divination 
black  ;  and  we  know  that  by  means  of  the  common    fucceeded  that  which  has  been  called  the  fortes  Home- 
broad-leaved    forrel  an    excellent    black  colour  is,    in    Wa^.^?  and yir/tj  /''/V^/.'/aff.f,  a  mode  of  inquiring  into  fu- 
many  ]ilaces  of  Scotland,  given  to  woollen  duffs  with-    turlty,  which  undoubtedly  took  its  rife  from  a  general 
out  the  aid  of  copperas.       As  this    mode  of  dyeing    cudom  ol  the  oracular  prieds  of  delivering  their  anfwers 
does  not  in  the  Imalled  degree  injure  the  texture   of    inverfe;  itfubfided  a  long  time  among  the  Greeks  and 
tiie  cloth,  which  continues  to  the  lad  foft  and  lilky,    Romans;  and  being  from  them  adopted  by  the  Chrif- 
vviihout  tl;at  hardnefs  to  the  touch  which  it  acquires    tian;,  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  fucceflion  of  centuiies- 
wjicn  dyed  black  by  means  of  copperas,  our  reiders    that  it  became  exploded.     Among  the   Romans  it  con- 
will  probably  thank  us  lor  the  following  receipt,  with    lided  in  opening  fome  celebrated  poet  at  random,   and 
which  we  have  been  favoured  by  a  learned  phyl'ician  :       among  the  Chiidians  the  Scriptures,  and  drawing,  from 
Let  the  dud"  to  be  dyed  be  well  waihed  with  foap  and    the    hid   palfage   which  prefentcd  itfclf  to  the  eye,  a 
■water,  and  afterwards  completely  diied.     Then  of  the    progncdic  of  what  would  befrd  one's    felf  or  others, 
common  broad-leaved  f>rrel  bvil  as  much  as  Ihall  make    or  dir^dlion    tor    conduct  when    under  any  exigency, 
an  acid  decoifiion  of  fudicicnt  quantity  to  let  the  dud'    There  is  good  evidence  that  this  was  none  of  the  vulgar. 
to  be  dyed  lie  in  it  open  and  eafy  to  be  dirred.     'i'he    errors  ;  the  greated  perfoob,    phiioliiphers  of  the  beft 
greater  quantity  of  forrel  that  is   ufed,  the  better  will    repute,  admitted  this  fuperdltion.     Socrates,  when  in. 
the  colour  be  ;  and  therefore  if  ilie  pot  or  cauldron  will    piifon,  hearing  this  line  of  Homer, 
j.ot  hold  enough  at  once,  when  part  ha.  been  f'.fficient-  ^^.-^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^        j  pj^^j,;,^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^j,  ^ 

ly  btoiled.  It  mult  be  uken  out  and  wrung,  and  a  Ircln  ' 

immediatelf. 
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•  Immcdutely  f.iiJ,  witliin  three  days  I  lli.iil  bcout  of  tlic 
'"'  worlJ  ;  f;rfllictin(»  !t  from  the  double  meaning  of  the 
word  Phthia,  which  in  (Jrctk  is  both  tlie  name  of  a 
country  and  li^nifics  corniption  or  death.  This  pre- 
diifiiun,  adJreJlcd  to  iEfchinui,  was  not  eafily  forgotten, 
as  it  was  vciititd. 

When  this  fuperflition  pafTcJ  from  P,»ganifm  into 
Chiiflianity,  the  Chriltians  had  twi  methods  of  cor.fult- 
ing  the  divine  will  from  the  Sciiptures;  the  one,  ca- 
iujlly,  to  open  the  divine  writings,  and  take  their  di- 
iciflion,  as  above  mentioned  j  ths  other,  to  go  to  church 
with  a  piirpofe  of  receiving,  as  a  declaration  of  tiic  will 
ff  heaven,  the  words  of  the  Scripture,  which  were  fing- 
ing   at  the  inftant  c  f  one's  entrance. 

This  unwarrantable  praifiice  of  inquiring  into  futnri- 
tv  prevailed  very  genci.iUy  in  EnglanJ  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prcfc-nt  century  ;  and  Icmetimes  the  books 
of  Scripture,  and  fometimcs  the  poems,  cf  Virgil,  were 
conuilted  for  oracular  refponfcs.  One  remarkable  in. 
ftance  is  dial  of  King  Cliarles  I.  who  being  at  Oxford 
durinu  the  civil  war?,  went  one  day  to  fee  the  public 
library,  where  l;e  was  fhowed,  among  otlier  hooks,  a 
Virgil  nobly  printed  and  exquifitcly  bound.  The  lord 
I'ulklar.d,  to  divert  the  king,  would  have  his  majelly 
make  a  trial  of  his  fortune  by  the  Sort.-i  rir^i/uw.e. 
Whireuppn  the  king  opening  the  book,  the  period 
uhich  happened  to  come  up   was  this : 

yit  bill}  aud .ch  pof'iiVi    vesatui,   tl  armisy 
J-'inibuj  txtorriitiOmfUxu  aru/j'ut  /iili, 
yt'i/x!/ii.iu  iiri floret  ;  viJeatque  wdi^im  fuorum 
FuHcr^  ;   net,  cum  fe  Jttb  legts  fn^cis  hiiqux 
TraJi  erit,  re^ni  aut  optiita  luce  fruatur; 
SiJ  caJat  time  diem,  nied'uiq'je  ii.kumalus  meita. 

jEneid.  lib.  iv. 
Yet  let  a  race,  untamed  and  haughty  foes. 
His  peaceful  entrance  wiili  dire  arms  oppofe  ; 
Opprclicd  with  numbers  in   the  uner|ual  tield. 
His  men  difcouragcd,  and  himfclt  e^pelled, 
Let  men  for  (uccc  ur  fue  from  pl;«ce  to  place. 
Torn  frum  his  i'ubje5l<,  and  hi>  fon'»  embrace: 
Til  ft  let  him  fee  hi  >  friends  in  b  ittlc  llain. 
And  their  untimely  fate  1  .ment  in   vain  ; 
And  when  at  length  the  cruel  war  fliail  ceafc, 
On  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace, 
Nor  Ic:  him  then  enjiiy  fupreme  command, 
But  fall  untimely  by  fome  hollrlc  hand. 
And  lie  unburied  on  the  baircn  fand. 

Lord  Falkland  obferving  that  the  king  wis  concern- 
ed at  this  accident,  would  likewife  try  his  o\^n  fortune 
in  the  fame  manner,  hoping  he  might  fall  upon  fome 
palfage  that  wculJ  have  no  relation  to  his  cafe,  and 
thereby  divert  t!:e  King's  thoughts  from  any  imprefllr.n 
W'hich  the  other  might  have  upon  him  ;  but  the  place 
he  Humbled  upon  was  as  much  fuited  to  his  delliny  as 
the  other  had  been  to  the  king's ;  being  the  lamenta- 
tion of  Evander  for  the  untimely  death  of  his  fon  Pal- 
V.nM.  ).is»  :  for  this  lord>'s  eldeft  fon,  a  young  man  of  an 
"'■  amiable  charadcr,  had  been  llain  in  the  tirll  battle  of 
Newbury. 

We  have  ourfelves  known  fcveral  whofe  devotion  has 
rot  always  boen  regulated  by  jiidgrticnt  piirfue  this  me- 
th'dof  divination  ;  and  have  generally  obferved,  th  it 
the  confcqiience  has  been  defpair  or  prefumption.  'l\i 
fucli  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  one  pall'agc  in  Scrip. 
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lure  whieh  will  never  difippoint  iliem  :     Tlju  fla.'l  a^i    S»l«i» 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.  || 

SOl'LRIA,  in  antiqiiity,   facrificcs  offered  to  the'   So^nf^ 
gods  for  delivering  a  pcrlon  Irom  danger  ;  as  alfo  poc-  "^'^ 
tical  pieces  conipofcd   for  the  fame  purpofe. 

SOUBISE,  a  town  of  Frarce,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Charente,  and  late  territory  of  Saintonjje.  It  it 
fcated  on  tlie  river  Charente,  2  2  miles  fouth  of  Ruchclle, 
in  W.  Long.  i.  2.  N.  I-at.  45;.  57. 

SOUGH,  among  miners,  dcnotjs  ?.  pafTage  dug  un- 
der ground,  to  convey  ofi'  waters  from  mines.  See 
Mine. 

SOVEREIGN,  in  matters  of  government,  is  applied 
to  the  fupreme  magi  III  ate  or  mngiftratcs  of  an  indepen- 
dent government  or  Hate  ;  becaufc  their  authority  is  only 
bounded  by  the  laws  of  God  and  the  laws  of  the  line  : 
fuch  aie  kings  princes,  &c.  See  PRinfrcATivE,  &c. 

Sayf-kRiGN  Pu'juir,  or  S*vere'f>nly,  is  the  power  of 
making  laws  ;  for  wherever  that  power  refides,  all 
oilters  muft  conform  to  it,  and  he  direelcd  by  it, 
whatever  appearance  the  outw.»rd  form  and  adniini- 
Aration  of  the  government  may  put  on.  For  it  is  at 
any  time  in  the  option  of  the  legiflaturc  to  alter  that 
form  and  adminillration  by  a  new  editl  or  rule,  and 
to  put  the  execution  of  the  laws  into  whatever  hands 
it  pleafes  :  and  all  the  other  powers  of  the  (late  mull 
obey  the  legillative  power  in  the  execution  of  their  fc- 
veral furftions,  or  elle  the  conftituticn  is  at  an  end. 
In  tlie  Ctitifh  ccnftitution  the  law  afcribes  tothe  king  the  BbclS. 
attribute  of  fovereignty  :  but  that  is  to  be  undcril.-od  in  Commert. 
a  qualiticd  fcnfe,  i.  c.  vl^  fui>reme  magiftraie,  not  as  fole 
legillator  ;  as  the  legiflativc  power  is  veiled  in  tlic  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  not  in  any  of  t.'.e  three  eftates 
alone. 

SOU.     See   Sol. 

SOUL,  the  principle  of  perception,  memory,  intel- 
ligence, and  volition,  in  man  ;  which,  (incc  the  earlicft 
era  of  philofophy,  has  furnilhed  qucliions  of  difficult  in- 
velligation,  and  materials  of  keen  and  important  con- 
trovorfy  (fee  Mitaphvsics,  Part  III.  chap.  ii.  iii.  iv. 
v.;  and  Reslrrectitn,  n"  42 — 48.)  In  the  fonrth 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophi- 
cal  Society  of  Manchefter,  the  reader  will  find  a  very 
valuable  piper  by  Dr  Fcrrier,  proving,  by  evidence  ap- 
parently complete,  that  etery  part  of  the  br.iinhas  been 
injured  without  affeifVing  th;  aft  of  tlioiight.  Ao 
abridgment  of  that  memoir  would  weaken  its  re:ifon- 
ing  ;  which,  built  on  matters  of  fart  and  experience, 
appears  to  us  to  have  fhaken  the  modem  theory  of  thf 
Materialills  from  its  very  foundation. 

Soil,  of  Brutes.      See  BRurts. 

SOUND,  in  phylics,  is  a  term  of  which  it  would  be 
prepolleroiis  to  offer  any  definition,  as  it  may  almoA  be 
faid  to  exprefs  a  fimnle  idea  :  IJut  when  we  confidcr  it 
as  a  SENSATION,  and  ftill  more  when  we  confidcr  it  as 
a  PERCFP  r  loy,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  de- 
fcriptioii  of  it ;  hecaufe  this  mufl  involve  certain  rela- 
tions of  external  things,  and  ceitain  trains  of  events  in 
the  material  world,  wliich  make  it  a  proper  ohjfft  of 
lihilolophicil  difcufllon.  Sound  is  tl'.at  primary  inf;  r- 
matlon  which  we  get  of  external  thinys  by  metns  cf 
the  fenfe  of  heariug.  This,  however,  does  not  ejpl.iin 
it  :  for  were  we  in  like  manner  to  defciil-e  (ur  lenfe  of 
hearing,  wc  (liould  find  ourfclvcs  ol.rj^.d  to  fay,  that  it 
is  the  faculty  by  which  we  precciv:  ijuad.  Languages 
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SoubJ.  are  rot  the  inveniion  of  philofophers  ;  and  wc  mull  not 
>-^^'^*^  expeft  precifion,  even  in  the  fimpleft  c.jIcs.  Our  me- 
thods of  expreiling  the  iuformvition  p;iv?n  us  bjr  our 
difFerent  fenl'es  arc  not  fimilar,  as  a  pliilofoplicr,  cau- 
tioully  cuntriving  lanpii^gf,  would  make  them.  We 
have  no  word  to  cxprefs  the  primary  or  j^eueric  objeill 
of  our  fenfe  of  feeing  ;  for  we  believe,  that  even  the 
vulgar  confider  light  .is  the  medium,  but  not  the  obj Gift. 
This  is  certainly  tlic  c?Se  (how  juftly  we  do  not  lay) 
with  the  philofophcr.  On  the  other  l;.ind,  the  words 
fniell,  found,  and  peihaps  talk,  aie  conceived  by  moft 
perfons  as  exprelhug  the  immediate  objects  ot  the  fenfes 
of  fmelling,  hc:rriiig,,  and  tailing.  Smell  and  found  are 
haflily  conceived  as  feparatc  exigences,  .and  as  mediums 
of  information  and  of  intercourfe  with  the  odoriferous 
and  founding  bodies  ;  and  it  is  only  the  very  cautious 
philofopher  who  diltinguilhes  between  the  fmell  which 
he  feels  and  the  perfume  which  fills  the  room.  Thofe 
of  the  ancients,  theretbre,  who  taugli:  that  founds  were 
beings  wafted  through  the  air,  and  felt  by  our  ears, 
fhou'ld  not,  even  at  lliis  day,  be  conffdered  as  aukward 
obfervers  of  nature.  It  has  re']uired  the  long;,  patient, 
and  fagacious  confideration  of  the  rr.'oll  penetrating  ge- 
nuifes,  from  Zeno  the  (toic  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to 
difcovcr  that  what  we  call  found,  the  imin.-Jiiiti  external 
objeft  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  is  nothing  but  a  particu- 
lar agitation  of  the  parts  of  furrounding  bodies,  adting 
by  mechanical  impulfc  on  our  organs  ;  and  that  it  is  not 
Jlny  feparate  being,  nca-  even  a  fpeciSc  quality  inherent 
in  any  particular  thing,  by  whicli  it  can  afl'eit  the  or- 
gan, as  we  fuppofe  with  refpeil  to  a  perfume,  but 
merely  a  mode  of  exigence  competent  to  every  atom  of 
matter.  And  thus  the  defcription  which  we  prupofed 
to  give  of  f 'unJ  muft  be  deicripti  in  of  that  (late  of 
external  contiguous  matter  which  is  the  canff  of  fnund. 
it  is  not  therefore  prefatory  to  any  theory  or  fet  ot 
doilimes  on  this  fubjecl  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
fum  or  refult  of  them  h11. 

To  difcover  this  llate  of  external  body  by  which, 
without  any  farther  intermedium  of  fubtlance  or  of  ope- 
ration, it  affeifls  our  fenlitiva  faculties,  mull  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  great  Hep  in  fcience.  It  will  Ihnw  us  at 
leaft  one  way  by  which  mind  and  body  may  be  con- 
iieiled.  It  is  fuppofed  that  we  have  attained  this  know- 
ledge with  refp^cl  to  lound.  Our  fuccefs,  tbertf.re,  is 
a  very  pleafmg  gratification  to  the  philofophic  mind.  It 
isftiilmore  impoitantin  another  view:  it  has  tncou- 
r.iged  us  to  make  fimilar  aclempts  in  other  cafes,  and 
lias  fupplied  us  v,i;h  a  faft  to  which  an  ingenious  mind 
can  ealily  fancy  fomcthing  analogous  in  many  a!)llrufc 
operations  of  nature,  and  thus  it  enables  us  to  give  fome 
fort  of  explanation  of  them.  Accordingly  this  ufe  has 
been  moll  liberally  made  of  the  mechanical  theory  of 
found  ;  and  there  i,  now  fcarcely  any  phenomenon,  ei- 
tiier  of  matter  or  mind,  that  has  not  been  expl  lineil  in 
a  manner  fomewhat  fimilar.  But  we  are  forry  to  fay 
diat  thefe  explanations  have  dcure  no  credit  to  philofb- 
phy.  They  are,  for  the  mofl  part,  (Irongly  marked 
with  that  precipitate  and  fell-conceited  impatience 
which  has  ahvays  ch.iraifterifed  the  inveftigations  con- 
dv.ifted  folely  by  ingenious  fancy.  The  confequences 
of  ihij  procedure  have  been  no  Icfs,  fatal  to  the  progrei's 
«jf  true  knowledge  in  modern  times  than  in  tlie  fchools 
of  ancient  Gicece  ;  and  the  eir.ereal  philofophers  of  this 
aee,   like  the  followers  of  Ariltoile  of  old,  liave  filled 
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ponderous  volumes  with  nonfenfe  and  error.  It  is 
Itrange,  however,  that  this  ihould  Ik  the  efletfl  of  a  ^ 
great  and  a  fuccefsfui  llep  in  philofophy  :  But  the  fault 
is  in  the  philofophers,  not  in  the  fcience.  Nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  the  account  which  Newton  has 
given  of  the  propagation  of  a  certain  clafs  of  undula- 
tions in  an  elalHc  fluid.  But  this  procedure  of  natuic 
oinnot  be  feen  with  didincliiefs  and  precifion  by  any 
but  wcU-iniormed  mathematicians.  I'iiey  alone  can 
rcll  with  unlhaken  contiJence  on  the  conclusions  Icgi  i- 
mately  deduced  from  the  Newtonian  theorems;  and 
even  they  can  infure  fuccefs  only  by  treading  v.iili  the 
moll  fcrupulous  caution  the  fte[)S  of  ihis  patieut  philo- 
fophtr.  But  few  have  done  this  ;  and  we  may  ven- 
ture to  fay,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  ihofe  wlio  employ 
the  Newtonian  dotflrines  of  elailic  undulations  for  the 
explanation  of  other  phenomena  have  taken  the  trouble, 
or  indeed  were  able,  to  go  through  the  (leps  of  the  fun- 
damental propofion  (Prin.  II.  50,  &c.)  Bu:  the  ^c- 
ra-riiJ  refulis  are  fo  plain,  and  admit  of  luch  imprellive 
illullration,  that  they  draw  the  ali'ent  of  the  moll  care- 
lefs  reader;  aiid  all  imagine  tliat  tliey  underlland  the 
explanation,  and  perceive  the  whole  proccdute  of  na- 
tuic.  Emboldened  therefore  by  this  fuccefslul  llep  in 
philofophy,  tiiey,  witiiout  hefitation,yt(«rj'  fimilar  inter- 
raeduiras  in  t-.lher  c,\'Jci  ;  and  as  air  has  been  found  to 
be  a  vehicle  for  found,  they  have  fuppi^fed  lliat  fome- 
thing  which  they  call  ethei,  fomehow-refembhng  air,  is 
the  vehicle  of  vi;ion.  Others  have  proceeded  farther, 
and  have  held  that  ether,  or  another  Ibmetliing  like  air, 
is  the  v'ehicle  ol  feufaiion  in  general,  trom  the  organ  to 
the  brain  :  nay,  we  have  got  a  great  volume  called  A 
Theory  of  Man,  where  all  our  fenfations,  emotions, 
ailtflions,  thoughts,  and  purpofes  or  volitions,  are  laid 
to  be  fo  many  vibrations  of  ano'.her  fomething  equally 
unliien,  gratuitous  and  incompetent,  y.nd,  to  crown  all, 
this  exalted  docliiue,  when  logically  profecuted,  muft 
terminate  in  the  difcovery  of  thoi'e  vibrations  which, 
pervade  alt  others,  and  which  conllitute  what  we  liave 
been  accullomcd  to  venerate  by  the  narre  Deity.  Such 
miijl  be  the  termination  of  this  pliilolbphy  ;  and  a  truly 
philofophical  iliflertation  0.1  the  attributes  ot  the  Divine 
B.ing  can  te  nolkingeifc  \\rxn  an  accurate  defcription  of 
tiiefe  vibrations ! 

This  is  not  a  ne^dlefs  and  declamatory  rhapfody.  If 
the  cxplanaiion  ot  found  can  be  legitimately  transferred 
to  thoie  ot!;tr  clafTes  of  phenomena,  thcfe  are  certain 
refuits  ;  and  if  ib,  k1!  the  difcove  its  made  by  Newion 
are  but  the  glimmerings  ol  the  morning,  when  compa- 
red with  this  uieridi.ui  fplen.^or.  But  if,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  found  logic  fi  rbid:.  us  to  make  this  transference 
of  explanatioi  ,  we  niull  icmtinue  to  believe,  iot  a  little 
wliile  longjr,  that  mi  id  is  fomething  dilTerent  from  vi- 
brating matter,  and  that  1.0  kind  of  ofciUations  will  cuii- 
lliuilc  infinite  wifdom. 

It  is  of  imnienfc  inij^ortance  therelore  to  undcr'.land 
ihorouglily  this  doclrine  of  i'ound,  that  we  may  fee 
clearly  and  preciiely  in  what  it  confills,  what  are  the 
plienomcna  of  lound  that  are  fully  explained,  what  arc 
the  data  and  the  ailriiiiptions  on  which  the  explanations 
proceed,  and  what  is  tht  pncife  meihjnlcui /aiU  in  v.-hich 
it  terminates.  For  this,  or  a  fae^  perfectly  fimilar,  muft 
terminate  every  explanation  wh:c!i  we  derive  fiom  this 
by  analogy,  however  periee't  the  aualogy  may  be.  This 
^rfvioui  knowledge  rouil  b-s  coinplctcly  poliefkd  by  eve- 
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ry  perfonvho  pretends  to  explain  f-ilicr  (ihcnomeii.i  in  a  csme  ;!n  intc!efli:~.j;  fulijcifl  <.»' inqulij*.  TI.j  insertion  SobeiI 
"^  limil.tr  maimer.  'I'hep,  ar.J  not  till  tlicn,  he  h  uble  to  of  the  air-))ump  gave  il.c  (ir.t  tipi)..rlu:iiiy  of  deciding  ^""'"^''"^ 
fjy  what  clallcs  of  plicuomrna  will  ad'iiit  c.fthe  cxpla-  by  experiment  wlie'.hcr  ijie  cl.i  lie  undiilationi  (fair 
nation:  and,  when  all  this  ii  don:,  his  explanation  is  were  the  cauf.s  oMoand  :  and  the  trial  fully  cftabMlheJ 
Hill  an  hyf-jiffi,  till  he  is  able  to  prove,  from  other  in-  tliis  pr.int  ;  <"or  a  bell  run;»  iit  vicuj  gave  no  fnnnd,  and 
difputable  ftmrce',  the  cxillcnce  and  acency  of  the  fame  o:;  rung  In  condenfcd  air  gave  a  very  loud  one.  It 
tiling  anal(>gous  to  ilie  claliic  iTuid,  from  which  all  is  was  theiel'ore  rcceircd  at  a  do^riiie  in  general  ph^fics 
bonowed.  that  air  was  ilie  vehicle  of  found. 

Such  confiderations  won'.d  juftify  us  for  confidering  The  celebrated  Galileo,  the  parent  of  mathematical 
w-lli  great  attcniion  the  nature  of  found.  But  a  work  pliilofo^jhy,  dilcovered  tiie  nature  of  that  conneJlion  be- 
like this  will  not  j;ive  room  fur  a  full  difcullion  ;  and  twe'-'iUlie  lenglluof  mofical  cords  and  the  notes  wliich 
wc  mull  refer  our  leaders  to  the  writers  who  tieat  it  they  produced,  which  had  been  obftrved  by  l')tha''o- 
niore  ut  large.  Much  curious  ir.formation  may  be  got  ras,  or  L-arned  by  him  in  his  travels  in  the  eall,  and 
frtim  the  pains-taking  authors  01  tfie  lall  century;  which  he  made  the  foundation  of  a  refined  and  bcatiti- 
fiichas  Lord  liacou  ;  Kirclier  ;  Mcrfeniius ;  Caii'orius  in  ful  fcience,  the  theory  ot'mulic.  Galileo  fliowed,  that 
his  great  woilc  JJ.-  I'o.e  e>  y/uililj  ;  I'^rrault  in  his  Dif-  iho  real  conneifVion  fubliiled  between  the  tont-s  and  the 
Jerlj:ioi  i/u  /^r./;'/,  Muiicubioet  in  }iis  f^reat  Sylk-m  of  vibrations  of  thefe  cord?,  and  that  their  different  degrees 
Natural  I'hilofophy,  in  3  vols  +tc»,  and  in  his  I'Jfuit  c'c  of.icutenefs  coircfponded  to  the  different  frequency  of 
P'-'ftjU!;  and  the  writmgs  ot  the  celebrated  phyliolo-  their  vibrations.  The  very  elementary  .ind  (aniilur  de- 
c,  r.,  lit  t!ie  prefent  age.  We  alfo  refer  to  what  has  monlVation  which  he  jjave  of  this  conneiaion  did  not 
beta  laid  by  us  in  the  article  AciJt;s7ics.  faiisfy  the  curious  mathematicians  of  that  inquifitive 

At  prefent  therefore  we  mull  content  ourfelves  with  ajje,  and  the  mechanical  theory  of  mufical  cords  was 
giving  a  Ihorthirtoty  of  the  fpetulations  of  philofophers  proiiccuted  to  a  great  degree  of  refinement.  In  the 
on  this  fubjitT,  ttacing  out  the  Ikps  by  which  wc  have  courfe'of  this  invclligatiun,  it  appeared  that  the  cord 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  which  wc  have  of  it.  \Vc  ap-  vibrated  in  a  manner  prccifely  liniiiar  to  a  pendulum  vi- 
ptehend  this  to  be  of  great  importance;  becaufe  it  brating  in  a  cycl-iid.  It  mull  tli:rcl"ore  agitate  the  air 
ihows  us  what  kind  of  evidence  we  have  for  its  truth,  contiguous  to  it  in  the  fame  mann;r  ;  and  thus  there  is 
and  the  paihi  which  we  mull  (hun  if  we  wilh  to  pro-  a  particular  kind  of  agilation  which  tire  air  cjti  receive 
cced  f  irthcr  :  ar.d  we  trull  that  the  progrcfs  which  we  and  m  lintain,  which  is  very  interefling. 
have  made  will  appear  to  be  I'o  real,  and  the  ohjefl  to  ijir  Ilaac  Newton  tooii  up  tliis  qucltion  as  worthy  of 
be  attained  fo  alluring  to  a  truly  philolophical  mind,  his  i.oticc  ;  and  mdeavoured  to  al'certain  with  m;ithc- 
tbat  men  rf  genius  will  be  incited  to  exert  their  utnioll  maiical  piecifion  the  mechanifm  v{  this  particular  clafs 
eff  Tts  to  pais  the  prefent  boundaries  of  our  real  pro-  of  undulations,  and  gave  us  ihe  fundamental  theorems 
grcfs.  concerning  the  undulations  oielallic  fluids,  which  make 

In  the  infancy  of  philofophy,  fund  was  held  to  be  a  the  47,  ic.  pn^pofitious  of  Book  J  I.  of  his  Principles 
feparate  ciillcnce,  fomeihing  which  would  be,  allhuugh  of  Natural  Pnilolbphy.  They  have  been  (perhaps  haf- 
ni'  luaruig  animal  exilled.  I'his  was  conceived  as  waft-  tily  )  conlidered  as  giving  the  fundamental  doiflriues  con- 
ed through  the  air  to  our  org  m  of  hearing,  which  it  cerning  the  propagation  if  found.  'Hiey  are  therefore 
was  fuppofed  to  affcil  in  a  manner  relembling  that  in  given  in  this  work  in  the  article  AcouiTics  ;  and  a 
which  <ur  tu  llrils  arc  alfcded  when  they  gives  us  the  vaii:ty  of  faifts  are  narrated  in  the  article  Pmeumatics 
Icnfiii'^n  otl'nr.ill.  It  wa>  one  of  the  Platonic  spicies,  to  lliow  that  fuch  undulations  a/luiilh  obtain  in  the  air 
tltrcii    lor  ■-•  '  ■-■  iiitclleiftual  fpccics,  which  is  the   ot  our  .iinioiphere,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  fet  of 

iiiirtuc;;  itc  .  ...e  foul's  contemplation.  phenomena  of  fliund  w'.iich  preclfcly  tally  or  co'refpond 

Vet,  even  in  dice  c  iily  years  of  fcience,  there  were  to  all  the  mechanical  circumitances  of  thele  iinvlulations. 
fonie,  and,  in  particuliir,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Ii.  the  mean  time,  the  .luatoniills  and  phNfiol-ig, Us  were 
lU>ic  Tchool,  who  l.tlii  that  found,  that  is,  the  caufe  of  bulily  employed  111  examining  the  llru^lure  of  ouror- 
lound,  vas  Old)  the  particular  motion  of  external  grofs  gat.s  of  iiearlng.  Imprclk-d  with  tie  Validity  of  this 
matter,  piopag  I'td  to  the  ear,  and  li.ere  producing  that  doctrine  oi  aerul  uii  Julitions  b.-ing  the  caufcs  of  found, 
agp'..tion  of  ilie  orgai.  by  which  th::  fuul  is  immediate-  their  rcfcarches  wtre  always  direfted  with  a  vi;w  to  dif- 
ly  aff-.<li-d  with  the  feniation  of  found.  Zeno,  as  quo-  cover  thole  circumiUnccs  in  the  ftrufture  of  tlie  e;.r 
led  by  Di'gc  rs  Liertius*,  fays,  "  Hearing  is  produced  which  tendered  it  an  organ  fuftepiiblc  of  as^itatioiu 
by  the  air  which  intervenes  between  the  thing  founding  from  this  caufe;  and  they  dilcovered  many  which  ;ip- 
and  th-e  ear.  The  i-ir  is  agitated  in  a  fphericil  f<irm  peated  as  contrivances  for  making  it  a  drum,  rn  wljich 
and  moves  off  in  waves,  and  falls  on  the  ear,  in  the  fame  the  aerial  undulations  from  'vithoat  mult  m  ikc  very  for- 
ni  c.irasthe  wa;er  in  a  ciftern  undulates  in  circles  when  cible  impulles,  fo  as  to  produce:  very  foaoious  undul.;- 
.1  h  c  h».«  bctn  llirown  into  it."  The  ancients  were  rot  tions  \\\  the  air  confAined  in  it.  Thefe  thtrefore  they 
I-;  r   r  precifion,  either  of  conception   or  argu-   conlidered  as  the  .  ^je^sot   lenfjlion,  01   the 

ri-  .  r  difcudlons,  and  they  were  contented   with    inimeuiate  caul'ci  • 

a  pc'.icial  ar.J  vague  view  of  things.  Some  followed  the  But  fome  an  itoniuis  fiw  that  this  would  not  he  a  full 
I'i.it  mc  nations,  ai^d  many  the  opinion  of  Zcno,  bat  account  oj  the  nia'.ter  :  lor  after  a  dium  is  agitated,  it 
without  any  faiiher  attempts  to  give  a  d'ftlnfl  conception  has  don:  all  that  itcan  do;  it  ha?  piouuccd  a  noife, 
cf  the  expltr.aiion,  or  to  compare  it  with  experiment.       Bat    a   farther  procefs  goes  on  in  our  ear:  Tbere  is 

But  in  later  times,  during  the  ardent  refearches  in  behind  the  mciribrane,  which  is  the  head  of  this  druiT> 
li.e  lali  ccQtury  into  ih?  phenomena  of  iMture,  this  be-    a  curious  mcchatiifm,whicl.  cummuiiicates  tbc,i{-it«iion« 
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of  die  msmljrane  (the  only  ih'ng  aa.-d  en  by  ihe  un-  mals  hc;ir,  and  ll;at  water  In  particular  is  a  vehicle  of 
'  dulitin^-  nir)  to  another  chamber  of  mcft  fingular  con-  found.  In  1767  or  176S  the  writer  of  this  article,  at  ' 
I'lni^'tiDn,  where  the  auditory  n<.rve  is  greuly"expanJed.  the  fuggeftion  of  the  late  profelfor  of  aftronomy  in  ihe 
Thev  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  org  in  called  the  univerlity  of  Glafgow,  mulo  an  experiment  in  a  lake  in 
drum  Joes  n<>t  art  a':  a  drum,  bnt  in  feme  other  way.  In-  that  neighbourhood,  by  ftriking  a  large  hand-bell  under 
deed  it  fi.-ems  had  1(  gic  to  fuppcfe  that  it  a^s  as  a  drum  water,  and  heard  it  very  dilfinaly  and  llrongly  when 
merely  by  producing  a  noif-.  This  is  in  no  refpect  dif-  his  head  was  plunged  in  tke  water  at  the  diltance  of 
ferer.t  from  the  noife  produced  out  of  the  ear  ;  and  if  it  more  than  i  200  feet.  Many  experiments  are  mention- 
is  to  be  heard  as  a  nci  c,  we  mull  have  another  ear  by  ed  by  Kircher  and  others  on  the  communication  of 
which  it  may  be  heard,  and  this  ear  mull  be  another  found  thiough  folid  bodies,  fuch  as  malts,  yards,  and 
fuch  dr\.\m;  and  this  mull  have  another,  and  fo  on  for  otlier  long  beams  of  dry  tir,  with  limilar  rcfults.  Dr 
ever.  It  is  like  the  inaccurate  notion  that  vifKU  is  the  Monro  has  publiflied  a  particular  account  of  very  en- 
contemplation  of  the  piiflure  on  the  retina.  'I'hefe  ana-  rious  experiments  on  the  propagation  of  found  through 
tornills  attended  theief<  re  to  the  ftruaure.  Here  they  water  in  liis  DiHeitation  on  the  Phyfulogy  oi  Fiflies  ; 
obferved  a  prodigious  unfolding  of  the  auditory  nerve  fo  that  it  now  appears  that  air  is  by  no  means  the  only 
of  the  ear.  which^ts  curioudy  diTtributed  througli  every    vehicle  of  found. 

part  of  ih-s  c;ivily,  lining  its  lides  hung  acr.  fs  It  like  a  In  1760  Cotunni  publilhed  his  important  difcovery, 
■curtain,  and  fendin;;  otT  fibres  in  every  direilion,  fo  as  that  the  labyrinth  orinmoll  cavity  of  the  ear  in  animals 
10  leave  hardly  a  point  of  it  unoccupied.  Tbcy  thought  is  completely  filled  with  water.  This,  after  fomc  ccn- 
the  machinery  contained  in  the  drum  ptculiarly  fitted  teft,  has  been  completely  demonltrated  (fee  in  parti- 
for  proJutin;^  undulations  of  the  air  contained  in  this  cular  Meckel  Junior  dc  Labyrinlhi  Jluris  CcrileiMs,  Ar- 
-libyrinlh,  and  that  by  thefe  agitations  of  the  air  the  gentor,  1777),  and  it  feems  now  to  be  .admitted  by 
contiguous  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  impelled,    all. 

and  that  thus  we  get  the  feni'ation  of  found.  This  being   the  cafe,  our   notions  of  the  immediate 

The  cavity  intervening  between  the  external  air  and  caufe  of  found  mud  undergo  a  great  revoluiion,  and  a 
this  inner  chamber  appeared  to  thefe  anatomills  to  have  new  refearch  muit  be  made  into  the  way  in  which 
no  o.her  ufe  th^m  to  allow  a  very  free  motion  to  the  the  nerve  is  atfcfted  :  for  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
Jlaps!  or  little  pifton  that  is  employed  to  agitate  the  air  fubllituie  the  undulations  of  water  for  thofe  of  air  in 
in  the  labyrinth.  This  pifton  cond'enfes  on  a  very  fmall  the  labyrinth.  The  well  informed  mechanician  will  fee 
furface  the  impiJfe  which  it  receives  from  a  much  lar-  at  once,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  agitations  of  the  nerve 
eer  furface,  drained  by  the  malleus  on  the  entry  of  the  will  be  greatly  increafed  by  this  I'ubllitution  ;  for  if  wa- 
tympanum,  on  purpcfe  to  receive  the  gentle  agitations  ter  be  perfectly  elaftic  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
of  the  external  air  in  the  ou:er  canal.  This  membra-  undulatory  agitation  which  it  receive?,  its  e2e<fl  will  be 
nous  fuif.ice  cculd  not  be  agitated,  unlefs  completely  greater  in  proportion  to  its  fpecitic  gravity  :  and  this  is 
detached  fr-rn  every  thing  round  it;  therefore  all  ani-  confirmed  by  an  experiment  very  ealily  made.  Immerle 
maU  which  have  this  mechjnifm  h.ive  it  in  a  cavity  a  table-bell  m  water  contained  in  a  large  thin  glai's  vef- 
containin'T  only  air.  13ut  tiicy  held,  that  nature  had  fel.  Stiike  it  with  a  hammer.  The  found  will  be 
even  taken  piecautions  to  prevent  this  cavity  from  Ai.\.-  h<-ard  as  if  the  bell  kid  been  immediately  Itruck  on  the 
i:ig  as  a  drum,  by  making  it  of  fuch  an  irregular  rani- 
\-)l.ng  form  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  a  cavity  of  a  fymme- 
trical  Ihapc,  l.ke  a  veffel,  but  rather  refembles  the  ram- 
bling holes  and  blebs  which  are  often  feen  In  a  piece  of 
biead;  fcattered  through  the  fubftance  of  the  cranium, 
and  communicating  with  each  other  by  fmall  paif.iges 


-ceils. 

While  thefe  fpecnlations  were  going  on  with  refpcfl 
ro  the  ear  of  the  breathing  animals,  obfervations  were 
^cafionallv  made  on  other  animals,  fuch  as  reptiles, 


SnurA. 


fides  of  the  veli'cl.  The  filling  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
ear  with  water  is  therefore  an  additional  maik  of  the 
w  ifdom  of  the  Great  Artill.  But  tlrs  is  not  enough  tor 
informing  us  concerning  the  ultimate  mechanical  event 
in  the  procefs  of  hearing.  The  manner  in  which  the 
nerve  is  expofed  to  thefe  undul.ations  muft  be  totally 


The  wh(  le  of  thefe  cavernuls   are  lined  with  a  fofiilTi  diiferent  from  what  was  formerly  imagined.     The  fila- 

membrar.e,  which  dill  farther  unfits  this  cavity  for  pro-  ments  and  membranes,  which  have  been  dcfcribed  by 

ducing  found.  This  reafoning  is  fpecious,  but  not  very  former  anatomids,  mud  have  been  found  by  them  in  a 

conclufive.     We  mi^ht  even  alllrt,  that  this  anfractuous  date  quite  unlike  to  their  lltuation  and  condition  in  the 

:form,  with  narrow  p;illjge5,  is  well  fitted  for  producing  living  animal.     Accordingly  the   mod  eminent  anato- 

noife.     If  we   place  the   ear  clofc  to  the  fmall  hole  in  mifts  of  Europe  feem  at  pielent  in  great  uncertainty  as 

the  M.e  of  a  m  litary  drum,  we  Ihall  hear  the  fmalled  to  the  date   of  the  nerve,  and  are  keenly  occupied  in 

tap  of  the  drumfvick'iike  a  violent  blow.    The  lining  of  obfervations  to  this  purpofe.  The  defcriptions  given  by 

the  cavcrnulx  is  nervous,  and  may  therefore  be  drongly  Monro,  Scarpa,  Camper,  Comparetti,  and  others,  are 

Cufeifled  in  the  numerous  naroow   palf  iges  between  the  full  of  mod  curious  difcoveries,  whicli  make  almod  a 


total  change  in  our  notions  of  this  iiibjcd,  and  will,  we 
hope,  be  produdlive  of  moll  valuable  uiformaiion. 

Scarpa  has  difcovered  that  the  folid  cavity  called  the 
la!>)<rtnth  contains  a  threefold  expanlion  of  the  auditory 


Serpents,  and  filhes,  which  give  undoubted  indications  nerve.  One  part  ot  it,  the  cochlea,  contains  it  in  a 
of  liearing  ;  and  many  very  familiar  ficls  were  obferved  fibiillous  date,  ramified  in  a  moll  fymmetrical  manner 
or  recollected,  where  I'ounds  are  communicated  through  through  the  whole  of  the  aona  irioHh  of  the  lamina  fpi- 
•or  by  means  of  I'olid  bodie<;,  or  by  water:  therefoie,  ralis,  whete  it  anadomofes  with  another  production  of 
Avithout  inquiring  how  or  by  what  kind  of  mechanifm  it  diifufed  over  the  general  lining  of  that  cavity.  An- 
il is  brought  about,  it  became  a  very  general  belief  other  department  of  the  nerve,  alfo  in  a  fibn.us  date,  is 
.suiiong  phyliologids,  that  all  filhes,  and  perhaps  all  ani-  fpread  over  the  e.-aernal  fuiiaci  cf  a  membranaceous 
I  bag. 


CannJ. 


SOU  [   C15   J  sou 

b»g,  wliich  nearly  fills  that  part  of  i!.e  ytaihulc  into  anj  reaftion  Ictwecn  U>c  unorRanifcd  rr.atttr  in  the  I 
which  the  fcnucircubr  canals  open,  an  J  alio  that  01. tKc  byrintL  and  ihc  uhi.i:.-.c  cipanlion  <,(  the  auJ  t'.r 
which  receives  the  imprellions  ot  tlie  (tapes.     Ihi^  bag    nerve. 

Wc  muft  therefcTc  wait  with    patience 


IjJg 
lends  olF  tubular  membranaceous  duifiii,  wliich,  in  like 
manner,  nearly  liU  ihefe  feniicircular  canals.  A  third 
department  ol  the  nerve  is  Ipread  over  the  ctternul  lur- 
laceof  another  membranaceous  bag,  which  lies  between 
the  one  jul\  now  mentioned  and  the  co^lilea,  but  ha- 
ving no  communication  \\iih  either,  almod  completely 


r 

, .Since  this 

Woric  oJ  ours  w.is  begun,  the  progicU  \^i,ich  has  Letn 
made  in  many  parts  o!  iiitiiial  Cciciice  Las  Lec.i  great 
and  wi  ndeiful  ;  and  pcrliaps  befoie  it  be  C(  lujikled, 
wcrnaybe  luri.i/hed  wiili  luch  a  collcition  o£  ia^i  rc- 
fpcJ^tiiig  the  Itruaure  and  the  contents  of  tlic   organ  of 


filling  the  remainder  1 1  the  vert.bule.  '1  hus  the  vtltibule  hearing,  as  n.i^'ht  enable  us  to  give  a  iuflcr  thciiy  of 
and  canals  fcem  only  a  calc  lor  proiciuiv^  this  leniitivc  found  ihan  is  yet  to  be  f-  und  intiie  writings  of  ph.lo- 
membranaceous  velFel,  which  is  almott,  Lut  not  altoge-  foplicrs.  There  fccms  to  be  no  abatement  of  ardour  in  tha 
Iher,  in  contaft  with  «he  o'reous  cafe,  being  fcparaied  refearchcs  of  llie  phyf.ologifts  ;  and  they  will  not  remain 
by  a  delicate  and  almoft  Quid  cellular  fublL.nce.  Ihe  bng  ignorant  of  the  truth  or  niiilakc  in  l'.c  accounts 
fibrinous  cipanUon  oi  the  nerve  is  not  indifciirainately  given  bj-  Sciixpa  and  Comparcf.i.  Should  the  refult  <.f 
difluf-d  over  the  lurface  of  ihcfe  f.icculi,  biu  evidently  their  inquiries  be  v hat  we  t»pcct,  we  (hoi.ld  be  -lad  if 
iiircfled  to  ce:tam  loci,  where  the  Eines  are  conUipattd.  a  pro|  er  opportunity  of  laying  it  before  our  r'cadirs. 
And  this  is  t!ie  lull  appearance  o»  the  hbrous  Hate  oi  together  with  fone  d.fquifiiion  on  the  nature  of  hyar- 
the  licrve  ;  lor  «hen  the  inliJcof  ihele  lac^uh  is  inlpeit-  in^r.  A  collcflion  of  accurate  oLferva'.ions  on  the  Itiuc- 
ed,  no  fibres  aj  pear,  bu.  a  pulp  (judged  to  be  iieivous  ti.re  ot  the  ear  uou'd  give  us  prircii-lcs  on  wl.iih  in 
irom  its  limiKirity  to  otlxr  puli.y  produclioos  ol  the  ,  rocced  in  expLiinipg  the  vjii.u>  methods  of  rroJu- 
fcrain  (adheiing  to  the  mcmbrana.ccus  coat,  and  not  Jc-  dng  external  lounds.  'ihe  nature  i>( contMutJ  hu,u<, 
parable  tiom  it  by  gently  walhu.g  1:.  It  iwnore  abun-  might  then  be  tieaicd  cf,  and  would  appear,  we  be- 
dant.ihat  is,  ol  greater  liuckiKls,  oppolitc  to  the  tx-  1  ev^.  very  different  from  what  it  is  commonly  fur- 
ten,..!  tibrous  foti.  No  crgauic  .1  ilruAure  could  be  ,,ofcJ.  Under  this  head  anim.-»l  voices  might  bi  par- 
dilcovercd  in  this  pulp,  but  it  probably  is  organ  fed  ;  ticulailv  conlidered,  andthc  elements  of  human  fpcech 
for,  belides  this  adheimg  ptilp,  the  w.uer  in  the  lacculi  properly  afceitained.  When  the  produ.'lion  cf  co;.ti. 
ua»  obferved  to  be  cl.immy  or  mu.o.is  ;  lo  that  in  all  „ued  founds  is  once  (liown  to  be  a  thing  regulated 
r-robabihty  tlie  vaf-cular  or  hb.cus  Hate  ol  the  nerve  is  by  principle,  it  may  be  fyltematically  treated,  and  Uiis 
lucceeded  by  an  uninterrupted  produaon  (perhaps  principle  mav  be  conlideicd  as  combined  with  every 
tolumi.ar  like  bafalt.ilu ugh  i:ot  coheriui.')  ;  and  this  at  mechanic-al  I'tate  cf  body  that  may  be  poinied  out. 
lallend.  in  liniplc  dilU«iiu..tion,  lyn.iKciiicul  however,  'j  his  will  fu  ere  ft  to  us  methods  of  producing  found 


-    fugged  to  ui  methods  of  producing  found 
%kh.  re  w.ittr;.nd  nerve  aieahernaie  m  every  direction,     wiiich  have  not  y,:t  been  thought  of,  and    mav    there- 
Tothct  oblervations   ol^bcarpa,    Comp-uetti  adds    foie  give  us  f.,unds  with  which   we  arc   unacquainted. 

'" "" Kuch  an  acquilition   is  not  to   be  dcfpifed  ror  icjcdlej. 


the  cuiious  citcunillances  (>f  anoihci  and  legular  tytii 
pir.uiii  in  the  foramen  lotundum,  the  cylinuric  cavity 
ct  which  is  incloli'd  at  both  ends  by  a  fine  membr.ine. 
'J'hc  membrane  wh  ch  fej  arates  it  Irom  the  c  chlca  ap- 
pe.iis   to  be  in  a  Hate  of  varia'ule  tcnru  n,  being  drav«n 


The  bouniilul  Author  of  rur  being  and  of  all  our  fa. 
cuhics  has  made  it  an  iA<y&  of  moil  snchatiting  rt- 
h'lh  to  the  human  mind.  The  Greeks,  the  moll  culti- 
vated  people  who  have  ever  figured  on  the  flige  cf  iilc. 


up  to  an  umbo  by  a  carti.ag  nous  Ipeck  in  its  middle,  enjoyed  the  plcafuies  <  f  niufic  with  rapture.  '£ven  the 
V  hich  he  thinks  adhere,  to  the  lamina  Ipiralis,  and  thus  poor  negro,  after  toi]i::g  a  whole  dav  beneath  the  tro. 
krves  to  ftrain  the  drumhead,  as  ti.t  malleus  rtrains  the  pical  fun,  wiilgo  ten  miles  in  the  dark  to  dauce  all 
ijrfatmcmbiane  known  to  all.  night  to  the  limple  mufic  of  the  ba'.rtCoe,  and  return 

Thelc  are  mod  impori?.nt  f  bfervations,  and  muH  without  rut-ptjh.is  next  day's  toil.  Tl:c  pcIletrati::^ 
grca-.ly  eu-itc  the  cuiioliiy  of  a  tiuly  philofophical  eycof  the  ai.atrmift  has  difioxercd  in  the  human  larynx 
mind,  and  ddervc  the  moft  carelul  mcjuiry  ir.to  their  an  apparatuscvidently  contrived  for  tempering  the  "ie.it 
jillncfs.  lfthc!e  are  accurate  delcripiions  cfihe  or-  movements  of  the  t^fjttis,  H)  as  t.>cnabl-- us  to  produce 
gan,  they  fcem  to  condufl  us  larthcr  into  the  fecrcls  of  the  intended  note  with  the  utmoft  prccificn.  There  is 
nature  ilian  any  thing  yet  known.  no  doubt  therefore  tliut  the  confunmnae  Artift  has  not 

We  think  that  they  promile  to  give  lis  the  grcatcR  thouglit  it  unworthy  of  his  attention.  We  oujit  there- 
ftcp  yet  made  in  phyliolrgy,  viz.  to  Ih^w  us  the  lall  fore  to  receive  with  thankfulnefs  this  prelin.  from  our 
mechanical  fa<fl  which  occurs  in  the  long  train  inter-  Maker — this /i;/i/uw  ^/u/,//./;.wn;and  r.  is  luicly  worihv 
j)ofed  between  the  external  body  and  the  incitement  of  the  attention  of  the  philoiciher  \.r,  add  to  this  innocent 
»)ur  lenli'.ive  fyftcm.  I^ut  there  is,  as  yet,  great  and  elegance  of  life.  This,  however,  is  not  the  time  t>  cn- 
clTential  d.ffercnces  in  the  dcfcription  given  by  th(  fe  ter  upon  the  fubjca.  From  Uic  jairivg  <  bferv.itions 
celi.br.ited  naiuralifts.  It  cannot  be  otherwifc.  The  wliich  have  yet  been  made,  we  could  only  amulc  thi 
«ortainingl.i'j)iinlh  can  belaid  open  to  our  view  in  curious  reader  by  holding  Ui>  to  liis  vicw'a  fp:cious 
r.o  other  way  than  by  d^-ftroying  it  ;  and  its  mod  deli-  theory  ;  and  wc  are  not  fo  delirous  of  filling  our  Woilc 
cate  c  ntents  are  the  fint  fufFcrers  ii  the  fearch.  They  with  what  is  called  cr^^'mal  iraJUr,  as  to  attempt  il.e 
are  fc  und  ir.  very  dilitrcnt  fituations  aid  conditions  by  attainment  of  that  ciiti  by  fubditu:iug  fi^ion  for  faft 
dilicrert  ar.alon.ilts,  .iccording  to  their  addrefs  or  their    and  hypotlielis  f  r  fcicnce. 

good  lortunc.  Add  to  this,  lliat  the  nat  iial  va  ietics  ^;oL•^•D,  in  gcogiaphy,  denotes  in  general  any  firai: 
are  very  coiiliderable.  Faiiiifuldefcriplionsmud  iher:-  or  inlet  of  the  fea  between  two  headlands.  It  is  g^ven 
tore  give  very  diffcient  ntliont  d  ihc  uhimate  action   by  vay  of  cn:inciut  to  ti.clltait  bctwce:)  Sweden  ard: 

l>k:ati.ai)c,. 


sou 
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sou 


Sounding.  Denmark,  joining  the  German  ocean  to  the  Bilclc,  be- 
"""''~''^'*^  inj  about  three  miles  over.     See  Denmark,  n°  32.  and 

El.SINORE. 

SOUNDING,  the  operation  of  trying  the  depth  of 
lliclea,  and  tlic  nature  of  tlic  bottom,  by  means  ut  a 
jiKimiiict  funk  from  a  iliipto  the  bottom. 

'I'hcre  are  two  phmimecs  ufcd  for  ihis  purpofc  in  n.a- 
vigalion  ;  one  of  which  is  called  the /'./«./ /m</,  weigh- 
ing about  8  or  9  pounds;  and  the  other  the  dr-p  Jea- 
/f./i/,  wliich  weigi.s  Ironi  25  to  30  pounds ;  and  both 
are  ihaped  like  tne  frulUim  of  a  cone  or  pyramid.  Tlie 
former  is  ufed  in  ihallow  waters,  and  tlic  latter  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  Ihore  ;  particularly  on  approach^ 
ing  the  land  after  a  fea-voyage.  Accordingly  the  lines 
employed  for  this  purpofe  are  called  the  deep-Jca  had- 
fine,  and  the  hand  leadline. 

The  hand  lead  line,  which  is  ufiially  20  fathoms  in 
length,  is  marked  at  every  two  or  three  fathoms  ;  fo 
ih.u  the  depth  of  the  water  may  be  afcortained  either  in 
llie  d.'iy  or  night.  At  the  depth  of  two  and  three  ia- 
rhoms,  there  are  marks  of  black  leather; at  5  fathoms, 
there  is  a  white  rag;  at  7,  a  red  rag  ;  at  10,  black 
leather;  at  13,  black  leather  ;  at  15,  a  white  r.ag  ;  and 
at  17,  a  red  ditto. 

Sounding  w  ith  the  hand  lead,  which  is  called  lieav'mj 
iht  hadhy  feamen,  it  generally  performed  by  a  man  who 
llands  in  the  main  chains  to  windward.  Having  the 
line  quite  ready  to  run  out  without  interruption,  he  holds 
it  nearly  at  thediAance  of  a  fathom  from  the  plummet  ; 
and  having  fwung  the  latter  backwards  and  forwards 
three  ot  four  times,  in  order  to  acquire  the  greater  ve- 
locity, he  fwings  it  round  his  head,  and  thence  as  far 
forward  as  is  neceilary  ;  fo  that,  by  the  lead's  finking 
whilit  the  Ihip  advances,  the  line  may  be  almoll  perpen- 
dicular when  it  reaches  the  bottom.  The  perfon  found- 
ing then  proclaims  the  depth  of  the  water  in  a  kind  of 
fong  refembling  the  cries  of  hawkers  in  a  city.  Tlius 
il"  the  mark  of  five  fathoms  is  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the 
water,  he  calls,  '  By  the  mark  five  !'  and  as  there  is  no 
mark  at  four,  fix,  eight,  &c.  he  ellimates  thofe  num- 
bers, and  calls,  '  By  the  dip  four,'  &c.  If  he  judges  it 
to  be  a  quarter  or  an  half  more  than  any  particular 
number,  he  c.iUs, '  And  a  quarter  five  !  and  a  half  four,' 
&c.  If  he  conceives  the  depth  to  be  three  quarters 
anorc  than  a  particular  number,  he  calls  it  a  quarter  Icfs 
than  the  next:  thus,  at  four  fathoms  and  three  lourths 
he  calls '  A  quarter  lefs  five  !'  and  fo  on. 

The  deep  fea-lead  is  marked  with  two  knots  at  20 
fathoms,  three  at  30,  four  at  40,  and  fo  on  to  the  end. 
It  is  alfo  marked  with  a  fingle  knot  in  the  middle  of 
each  interval,  as  at  25,35,45  fathoms,  &c.  l"o  uie 
this  lead  more  cffedtually  at  lea,  or  in  deep  water  on 
the  fea-coaft,  it  is  ufual  previoufly  to  bring  to  the  Ihip, 
in  order  to  retard  her  coutfe  :  the  lead  is  then  thrown 
as  far  as  polhble  from  the  (hip  on  tlie  line  of  her  drift, 
lb  that,  as  it  finks,  the  Ihip  drives  more  perpendicularly 
ever  it.  The  pilot,  feeling  the  lead  (Inke  the  bottom, 
readily  difcovers  the  depth  of  the  water  by  the  mark  on 
the  line  nearell  its  furtacc.  The  bottom  of  the  lead 
beingalfo  well  rubbed  over  with  tallow, retains  the  diliin- 
guilhing  marks  ot  the  bottom,  as  Ihells,  ooze,  gravel, 
iic.  winch  naturally  adhere  to  it. 

The  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
which  is  called  ihe  foundings,  are  carefully  marked  in  the 
lo^-book,  as  well  to  determine  the  dhlancc  of  the  place 
4- 


from  the  fhore,  as  to  correft  the  obfervations  of  former 
pilots. 

SOUP,  a  ftrong  decoftion  of  fl.-fli  or  other  fub- 
ftances.  Chapt:- 

Portable  or  dry  foup  is  a  kind  of  cake  formed  by  Chcni; 
boiling  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animal  fubllances  till  the 
watery  pans  are  evaporated.  This  fpecies  of  foup  is 
chiefly  ufed  at  fea,  and  has  been  found  of  great  ad- 
vantage. The  following  receipt  will  lliow  how  it  is 
prepared. 

Of  calves  feet  take  4  ;  leg  of  beef  i  2  lbs.  ;  knuckle 
of  veal  3  lbs.  ;  and  leg  of  mutton  10  lbs.  Thefc  arc 
to  be  boiled  in  a  fuilicient  {juantity  of  water,  and  the 
fcum  taken  off  as  ufual  ;  after  which  the  foup  is  to  be 
feparated  from  the  meat  by  draining  and  prcii'ure.  The 
meat  is  tlien  to  be  boiled  a  fecond  time  in  other  water  ; 
and  tlie  two  decoiflions,  being  added  together,  mull  be 
left  to  cool,  in  order  that  the  fat  may  be  exadly  fepa- 
rated. The  foup  mufl  then  be  clarified  witli  five  or  fix 
whites  of  eggs,  and  a  fulficient  quantity  of  common  fait 
added.  Tiie  liquor  is  then  drained  through  flannel, 
and  evaporated  on  the  watei-batli  to  the  confidence  of 
a  very  thick  pade  ;  after  which  it  is  fpread  rather  thin 
upon  a  fniooth  done,  then  cut  into  cakes,  and  laftly 
dried  in  a  dove  until  it  is  become  brittle  :  thefc  cakes  arc 
kept  in  we'd  clofed  bottles.  The  fame  procefs  may  be 
ul'ed  to  make  a  portable  foup  of  the  flelh  of  poultry  ; 
and  aromatic  herbs  may  be  ufed  as  a  feafoning,  if 
thought  proper. 

Thel'e  tablets  or  cakes  may  be  kept  four  or  five 
years.  When  intended  to  be  ufed,  the  quantity  of 
halt  an  ounce  is  put  into  a  large  glafs  of  boiling  water, 
which  is  to  be  covered,  and  let  upon  iiot  alhes  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  the  whole  is  entirely  dif- 
folved.  It  forms  an  excellent  foup,  and  requires  no  ad- 
dition but  a  fmall  quantity  of  fait. 

SOUR-CROUTE.     See  Croute. 

Sour  Gourd   or   African    Calabnjh-tree.     See    Adan- 

SONIA. 

SOUTH  (Dr  Robert),  an  eminent  divine,  was  the 
fon  ot  Mr  William  South  a  mei  chant  of  London,  and 
was  born  at  Hackney  near  that  city  in  1633.  He  du- 
died  at  Wedminder  fchool,  and  afterwards  in  Chrid- 
Church  College,  Oxford,  In  1654,  he  wrote  a  copy  of 
Latin  verfcs  to  congratulate  Cromwell  upon  the  peace 
concluded  with  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  next  year  a  Latin 
poem,  intilled  MnJ'ica  Incantaiis.  In  1660  he  w.is  deifi- 
ed public  orator  of  the  univerfity  ;  and  the  next  year 
became  domel^ic  chaplain  to  Edward  e;irl  (^f  Clarendon, 
lord-high-chancellor  of  England.  In  1663  he  was  in- 
dalled  prebendary  of  Wedminder,  admitted  to  tlie  de- 
gree ot  Do(ffor  of  divinity,  and  had  a  fmecure  bedowed 
on  him  in  Wales  by  his  patron  the  earl  of  Clarendon  ; 
after  whofe  retirement  into  Fr.ince  in  i '167  he  became 
cliaplain  to  tlie  duke  of  York.  In  1670  he  was  indal- 
led  canon  of  Chrid-Cliurch  in  Oxford  ;  and  in  1676  at- 
tended as  chaplain  to  Laurence  Hyde,  Efq;  ambalfador 
extraordinary  to  the  king  of  Poland.  In  1678  he  was 
prefentcd  to  the  i-edtory  of  Illip  in  Oxfordlliire  ;  and 
in  1680,  rebuilt  the  chancel  of  that  church,  as  ho  after- 
wards did  the  rectory-honfe  belonging  to  it.  After  the 
revolution  he  took  the  oath  of  al  egiance  to  king  Wil- 
liam and  queen  Mary,  though  he  cxcufcd  himlclt  from 
accepting  a  great  dignity  in  the  Church  vacated  by  the 
peifunal  refufal  of  that  oath.  His  liealth  began  to  de- 
cline 
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cline  fev'ral  yenrs  before  h's  death,  ^^•hich  'happensd  in 
"    1716.     Mo  wan'nterreJ  in  Weftmiiifter  Abbey,  where 
a  monument  is  creiflcd  to  his  memory.     He  publilhed, 
I.   A.iniadvL-rfionson  Dr  Shcrlocl.'s  Vindication  of  the 
Jlcly  and  Ever  Bleifed  Trinity.     2.  A  Defence  of  his 
Ai.imadvcrfions.     3.  Scimons,  8  vcl>  8vo.    And  aticr 
hij   dcccafc   were  piibhflieJ  his  0/>era  Pc/Uum.i  I.aiina, 
and  his  pollhumous  Engiiih  works.     Dr  S<>uih  was  te- 
markable  for  hif  wit,  wliich  abounds  in  all  his  writings, 
and  particularly  in   his  fcrmons ;  but  at  the  fame  lime 
t!iey  equally   abound  in  ill-humour,  fphen,  and   fatire. 
He  was  remarkable  for  being  a  time-fcrvcr.     During 
tl:e  life  of  Cromwell  he  wai.  a  ftauncli  Prefliyterian,  and 
then  railed  againll  the  Independents:  at  the   Reftora- 
tion  he  exerted  his  pulpit-eloquence  againft  the  Prefby- 
teriahs  ;  ani  in  the  reign  of  Qjieen  Anne,  was  a  warm 
advocate  for  Saclicvercl. 

SourH,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  from  which 
tlie  winds  blow. 

SoLTii  S.i,  or  Pacific  Ocfan,  is  that  vafl  body  of 
water  inter pof.d  between  Afia  ar.d  Ameiica.  It  does 
rot  however,  ftriclly  fpcaking,  reach  quite  to  the  con- 
tinent of  .Vfia,  excepting  10  the  norihw.ird  of  the  pe- 
ninfula  of  Malacca  :  for  the  water  interpofed  between 
the  r.irtern  coall  of  .\hica  and  the  pcninfula  jull  men- 
tioned has  the  name  of  the  Indian  O.can.  The  South 
Sea  then  is  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  weftern  coaft  of 
America,  through  its  whole  cxtci.t,  from  tlic  unknown 
regions  in  the  north  to  the  rtraits  of  Magellan  and 
Terra  del  Fuego,  where  it  communicates  with  the  fou- 
thern  p.irt  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  other  fide,  it  is 
bounded  by  tlie  coall  of  Afia,  from  the  northern  promon- 
tory of  Tlichukolfkoi  Nofs,  to  the  pcninfula  of  Malacca 
.nlrcady  mentioned.  Thence  it  is  bounded  totliefouth- 
ward  by  the  northern  coaft  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  Ma- 
calFar,  New  Guinea,  New  Holland,  and  the  other  illands 
in  that  quarter,  which  divide  it  from  tlie  Indian  Ocean. 
Then,  walhing  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  great  idand  of 
New  Holland,  it  communicates  with  that  vaft  body  of 
■water  cncompafling  the  whole  fou.hcrn  part  of  the 
j-jobe,  and  which  has  tlie  general  name  of  the  Se:ilhrrn 
Ocean  all  round.  Thus  docs  this  vaft  ocean  occupy  aU 
moll  the  f-micircumfcrence  of  the  globe,  extending  al- 
moft  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  and  about  the  equato- 
rial parts  extending  almoft  180''  in  longitude,  or  1^,500 
ot  our  miles. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  entirely 
dcUitute  of  land  ;  not  a  fmgle  illand  having  yet  been 
difcovcred  in  it  from  the  latitude  of  40°  north  and  up- 
wards, excepting  fuch  as  are  very  near  the  coaft  either 
«f  At"ia  or  Ameiica  ;  but  in  tlie  fouthern  part  Uicre  arc 
a  great  number. 

Till  very  lately  the  South  S;a  was  in  a  great  mca- 
fure  unknown.  From  the  great  extent  of  ice  which 
covers  the  fouthern  part  of  the  globe,  it  was  imagined 
that  much  more  land  eiil'ted  there  than  in  the  northern 
rcgior.s  :  but  tl  at  this  could  not  be  juftly  interred  mere- 
ly from  that  circumftancc,  is  plain  Irom  wliat  has  been 
advanced  under  the  article  AMtRica,  ii"  3 — 24;  and 
the  fouthein  contir.eiu,  long  known  by  the  nan.e  of 
Terra  JluJlraHi,  has  eluded  ilie  fearcli  of  the  mort  ex- 
pert navigators  fcnt  out  from  Britain  and  France  by 
royal  authority.     See  Terra  Austraiis. 

SouihSiii  Cin-bany.     SccComfamy. 
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SOUTHAMPTON,  a  fca-port  town  of  Hairpfliirc  Soothaiip. 
in  England.     It  is  commodioufly  featcd  on    an  arm  of       ""^ 
the  fca  ;  is  a  place  of  good  trade,  and   well  inhabited.  5    J^  ^^ 
It  is  fiirroundcd  by  walls  and  fcveral  watch-towers,  and  ^^i^C^^Z^ 
had  a  ftrongcaftle  to  defend  the  Inrbour,  now  in  ruins. 
It  is  a  corporation  and  a  county  of  itfe'f,  with  the  title 
of  an  earldcm,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
W.  Long.  1 .  26.  N.  Lat.  50.  55. 

SOUTHERN  (Thomas),  an  eminent  dramatic  wri- 
ter,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  i66r,   and  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  uiiiverfity  there.     He  came  young  to  Lon- 
don  to  ftudylaw;  but  inftcad   of  that  devoted  himfclf 
to  poetry  and  the  writing  of  plays.     His  Pcrfian  Prince, 
cr  Loyal   Brother,  was   introduced  in  iC^i,  when  the 
Tory  intereil  was  tiiamphant  in  England  ;  and  the  cha- 
racffer  of  the  loyal  brotlier  being  intended   to  compli- 
ment Jimes  duke  of  York,    he   rewarded   the   authvr 
when  he  came  to  the  throne  with  a  commifTion  in  the 
army.     On  the  Revolution  taking  place,  he  retired  to 
his  lludies,  and   wrote  feveral  plays,  from  which  he   is 
fuppofcd  to  have  derived  a  very  handiome  fubfiftence, 
being  the  firft  who  raifed  tie  advantage  of  pl.iy-writin^ 
to  a  fecond  and  third  night.     The  moft  finilhed  of  all 
his  plays   is  Oroonoko,  or  the  Royal   Slave,  which   it 
built  on  a  true  ftory  related  in  one  of  Mrs  Behn's  no- 
vels.    Mr  Snutherndied  in  1746,  in  the  P<>th  year   of 
his  age  ;  the  latter  part  of  which  he  fpent  in   a  peaceful 
fercnity,  having,  by  his  commillion  as  a  foldier,  and  the 
profits  of  his  dramatic  works,  acquired  a  handfome  for- 
tune ;  and  being  an  exa(5l  economift,  he  improved  what 
fortune  he  gained   to   the  beft  advantage.     He  enjoyed 
the  longert  life  ot  all  ourpicts  ;  and  died  the  richeft  of 
them,  a  very  few  excepted.     His   plays  arc  printed  ia 
two  vols  12 mo. 

SovfNfuK  Coniineiii.     See  America,  n°  3 — 14.  and 

Tfnx^  ^ujlralis, 

SOUTHERNWOOD,  in  botany.  See  Artemi- 
sia. 

SOUTH WARK,  a  town  of  Surry,  and  a  fuburb 
of  the  city  of  London,  being  feparaied  from  that  me- 
tropolis only  by  the  Thames.     SeeLoKOos,  n"  96. 

SOW,  inioology.     See  Sus. 

Sow,  in  the  iron  works,  the  name  of  the  block  or 
lump  of  metal  they  work  at  once  in  the  iron  farface. 

Soir-T.'.ijle.     SeeSoNCHus. 

SOWING,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  the  dcpo. 
fiting  any  kind  of  feed  in  llic  canh   lor  a  future  crop 
See   Agriculture. 

Dritl-Soirisa.    See  Drii  L-So^wing. 

SOV.     See   Dolichos. 

SOZOMENUS  (Hermias),  an  ecclefiaftical  hifto- 
rian  oi  the  5th  century,  was  born  in  Rethelia,  a  town 
of  Paled ine.  He  was  cduraied  for  the  law,  and  be- 
came a  pleader  at  Confian'inople,  He  wrote  an  A- 
bridgment  of  Ecclefaftical  Hiftoiy,  in  two  books,  from 
the  afcenfion  of  our  Siviour  to  the  year  3:3.  This 
compendium  is  loft  ;  but  a  contniuation  of  it  in  nine 
bocks,  written  at  greater  length,  dcwn  to  the  year 
440,  is  ftill  extant.  He  feems  to  have  co;  ieJ  Socrates, 
vlio  wrote  ahiftory  of  ihe  famr  period.  The  ftyle  of 
Sri/omenu^  is  perhaps  more  elegant ;  but  in  oihiT  re- 
fpcflshe  falUf.ir  (hort  ofth.tt  writer,  difplayirg  through- 
out his  whole  book  an  amazing  credulity  and  a  fuper- 
Aitioos  attachment  to  monks  and  the  monaQic  lil'c.  The 
4 1  bed 
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Spa.       Veil  edition  of  Soz^menus  ii  that  of  Robert  S'ephens  in 
•''~^'~^'  1544.     He  h;is  bten  traiillated  ;ind  publ  thcj  by  Vale- 
fuis,  and  republilhed  with  additional  notes  by  Reading 
at  London,   1720,  in  3  vols  folio. 

SPAi  a  town  of  Girmany,  in  the  circle  of  Wedpha- 
11a  and  bilhopric  of  Licg;,  famous  for  its  mineral  wa- 
ters, lies  in  E.  Long.  5.  50.  N.  Lat.  50.  30.  about  21 
miles  Ibuth-eaft  from  Liege,  and  7  fouth-weil  from 
Lombarg.  It  is  fituated  a:  one  end  of  a  deep  valley  on 
the  banks  of  a  fmall  rivulet,  and  is  fuirounded  on  all 
fides  by  high  mountains.  The  fides  of  thefe  mountains 
next  to  Spa  are  rude  and  uncultivated,  prefenting  a 
rugged  ;ippear.tnce  as  if  ihattered  by  the  convuluons  of 
earthquakes  ;  but  as  they  are  ftrewed  with  tall  oaks  and 
abundance  of  Ihrubs,  the  country  around  forms  a  wild, 
romantic,  and  beautiful  landfcape.  The  accefs  to  the 
town  is  very  beautiful.  The  road  winds  over  the  moun- 
tains till  it  defcends  to  their  bottom,  tihen  it  runs  along 
a  fmooth  valley  for  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Tlie  town  conlifts  of  four  (Ireets  in  form  of  a  crofs, 
and  contains  about  4C0  inhabitants.  Spa  has  no  wealth 
to  boalt  of.  It  can  fcarcely  furnilli  the  necelfaries  of 
life  to  its  own  inhabitants  during  the  winter,  and  almoft 
all  the  luxuries  which  are  requifite  for  the  great  con- 
ccurfe  of  afiluent  vifitors  during  the  fummer  are  carried 
from  Liege  by  women.  Its  only  fource  of  wealth  is  its 
mineral  waters.  No  fooner  dues  the  warm  feafon  com- 
mence, than  crowds  of  valetudinarians  arrive,  as  well  as 
many  other  ptrfons  \\ho  are  attrafled  folely  by  the  love 
of  amufem'jnt,  and  fome  from  lefs  honourable  motives. 
The  inhabitants,  who  fpend  feven  or  eight  months  of 
the  year  without  feeing  the  face  of  a  ftranger,  wait  tor 
the  return  of  this  period  with  impatience.  Tlie  wel- 
come found  of  the  carriages  brings  multitudes  from  the 
town,  either  to  gratify  their  curiofitr,  or  to  offer  their 
fervices  in  the  hopes  of  fecuring  your  employment  while 
vou  remai'  at  Spa.  Immediately  after  your  arrival  your 
name  and  defignation  is  added  to  the  printed  lift  of  the 
annual  viiitors  ;  for  which  you  pay  a  llated  fum  to  the 
bookfeller,  wlio  has  a  patent  for  this  piirpofe  from  the 
prince  billop  of  Liege.  This  lift  not  only  enables  one 
10  know  at  a  glance  whether  any  friends  or  acquaint- 
ance are  refiding  there,  but  alfo  to  diftinguilh  perfons 
of  rank  and  fafliion  from  adventurers,  who  feldom  have 
the  effrontery  to  infcrt  their  names. 

There  are  two  different  ways  of  accommodating  the 
vifitors  at  Spa  with  lodging  and  neceifaries.  People 
may  either  lodge  at  an  hotel,  where  every  thing  is  fur- 
nifhed  them  in  a  fplendid  and  e^pcnfive   ftyle  ;  or  they 


may  take  up  their  refidence  in  private  lodgings,  from 
which  they  may  fend  for  provifions  to  a  cook's  ihop.  ' 

■  Among  the  people  who  vifit  Spa,  there  ate  niany 
perfons  of  the  firft  rank  and  fafliion  in  Europe.  Per- 
haps  indeed  there  is  no  place  in  Europe  to  which  fo 
many  kings  and  princes  refort ;  but  it  is  alfo  vifited  by 
many  felf-created  nobility,  who,  under  the  titles  of 
counts,  barons,  marquifes,  and  knights,  contrive  by 
their  addrefs  and  artifices,  to  prey  upon  the  rich  and  un- 
experienced. 

The  manners  eftablifhed  at  Spa  are  conducive  both  to 
health  and  amufement.  Eveiy  body  rifes  early  in  the 
morning,  at  fix  o'clock  or  before  it,  when  a  great 
many  horfes  ftand  ready  faddled  for  thofe  wjio  choofe 
to  drink  the  Sauveniere  or  Geronftere  waters  at  a  little 
dillance  from  Spa.  After  this  healthy  exeicife  a  part 
of  the  company  generally  breakfaft  together  at  Vaux- 
hall,  a  magnificent  and  fpacious  building.  At  this 
place  a  number  of  card-tables  are  opened  every  fore- 
noon, round  which  many  perfons  alfemble  and  play  for 
ftakes  to  a  very  confiderable  amount.  A  ball  too  is  gene- 
rally held  once  a  week  at  Vauxhall,  befides  two  balls  at 
the  affembly  rooms  near  the  Pouhon  in  the  middle  of 
the  town. 

The  moft  remarkable  waters  at  Spa  are,  i.  The  Pou- 
hon, fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  town;  2.  The  Sau- 
veniere, a  mile  and  a  half  eaft  from  it  ;  3.  Groilbeck, 
near  to  the  Sauveniere  ;  4.  Tonnelet,  fituated  ali'tle  to 
the  left  of  the  road  which  leads  to  the  Sauveniere  ; 
5.  Geronftere,  two  miles  fouth  from  Spa  ;  6.  War- 
troz,  near  to  the  Tonnelet;  7.  Sarts  or  Nivefet,  in  the 
diftriifl  of  Sarts  ;  8.  Chevron  or  Bru,  in  the  principality 
of  Slavelot ;  9.  Couve  ;  10.  Beverfe  ;  11.  Sige  ;  12. 
Geremont.     Thefe  four  laft  are  near  Malmedy. 

Dr  Brownrigg  was  the  firft  perfon  who  difcovered 
that  fixed  air,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  carlor.ic 
acid  gas,  forms  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  compofition 
of  the  Spa  waters,  and  aftually  feparated  a  quantity  of 
this  elaftic  fluid,  by  expofing  it  to  different  degrees  of 
heat  from  iio°  to  170°  of  Fahrenheit.  From  20  oun- 
ces  7  drams  and  14  grains  apothecaries  weight  of  the 
Pouhon  water,  he  obtained  8  ounces  2  drams  and  50 
grains.  Since  June  1765,  when  Dr  Brownrigg  read  a 
paper  on  tliis  fubjsift  before  die  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, the  waters  of  Spa  have  been  often  analyfed,  but 
perhaps  by  none  with  more  accuracy  than  by  Dr  Afh, 
who  publiihed  a  book  on  the  chemical  and  medicinalpro- 
perties  of  ihefe  waters  in  1 78S.  We  ihall  [irefent  his  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  five  principal  fprings  in  the  following  table. 


Fountains. 

Quantity 
of  Wa- 
ter. 

Ounce 
meafurcs 
of  Gas. 

SoUd 
contuits. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Pouhon 

33 

35-75 

16.25 

Geronftere 

32-75 

24-75 

5.50 

S  uvcniere 

32.50 

33-50 

3-75 

Groift)eck 
Tonnelet 

32-25 

32' 

35-50 
40.75 

5-25 
2.00 

Aerated 
Lime. 

Aerated 

Magnc- 

fia. 

2.75 
2.50 
1.50 
1.50 
0.2J 

9.50 

Aerated 

Mineral 
Alkali. 


2.25 

1-75 

0-75 
I. 

0.75 


Aerated 
Iron. 


1-75 
0.75 

0.50 
0.75 
I. 


Sclenite. 


0.50 


Aerated 

Vegetab. 
Alkali. 


The 
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Sfvi.  Ths  Pouhon  fprlnp;  rife?  from  tin  h!il  to  the  north 

*»'"*"^'  of  Sp  I,  wliich  coniiiis  of  argillaceous  fcl)i:lus  and  fcr- 
iiigiiicaus  llate.  Thf  other  fountains  rife  fioni  thi  fur- 
rounJing  bills  to  the  fouth-e^ll,  fruth,  weft,  and  i.orth- 
wcll  of  the  town  ;  and  this  ridge  of  mountains  is  formed 
of  calcareous  eaiths  mixed  with  filiccous  fubUanccs. 
The  fur  face  of  the  mountains  is  covered  with  woods, 
inteifi^rfcd  with  Ijrge  boggy  fwamps  filled  with  mud 
and  water.  The  Pjuhon  i>  confiJcrcd  as  the  principal 
fining  at  Spa,  being  impregnated  witli  a  greater  q'laii- 
tity  of  iron  than  any  of  the  rell,  and  toniaming  mure 
t'.x-d  MT  t!ian  any  except  the  Tcnnelet.  It  is  from  this 
(piing  thnt  the  Spa  water  for  exportation  is  bottled; 
i'jr  which  the  demand  i;  fo  great,  that,  according  to 
the  bcft  information  whicii  Mr.  Thickneir;  could  obtain, 
the  quantity  exported  amounts  to  2oc,cco  or  250,000 
,i^(._  bottles  annually.  This  exported  water  is  inferior  in  its 
r„c-  virtue  to  that  which  is  drunk  on  the  fpot ;  for  the  vef- 
iithc  fels  into  wl.ich  it  is  colUifled  are  injndicioully  expofed  to 
:  XI.  uxt.  the  fun,  r.iiii,  wind,  and  duft,  for  feveral  hours  before 
they  arc  cc  rkeJ,  by  which  means  a  co'ii'idcrable  part  of 
its  Viil.itile  ingredients  mult  be  ev.ipor.itcd  ;  tor  it  lias 
been  t'ounj  by  experiment,  that  by  expofing  it  to  a  gen- 
tle he.it,  air-bubbles  afccnd  in  great  numbers.  It  is  in 
its  grcitcft  perlciftion  wlien  coUeiTtcd  in  cold  dry  wca- 
ther  ;  it  is  llicn  pellucid,  colourlefs,  and  without  fmell, 
and  almod  as  light  as  dillilled  water.  It  varies  in  its 
liiat  ftom  52"  or  ^^°  to  67°  of  Fahrenheit's  thernio* 
meter. 

The  Geronflere  is  a  much  weaker  chalybeate  water 
tli.m  the  Ponhon  ;  and  as  it  is  exceedingly  naufeous, 
and  ta(l;s  and  fmclls  like  rotten  eggs,  it  certainly  con- 
tains fomc hepatic  gas.  This  is  a  circiiniflance  which 
Dr  Alh  (etmi  not  to  have  attended  to  fulhciently.  The 
Sauveniere  water  alfi,  when  newly  taken  from  the  well, 
f.^lells  a  little  of  fulphur.  Tlie  Groifbcck  contains  more 
alkali,  and  almoin  a;  much  gas  as  the  Pouhon,  and  has 
been  celebrated  lor  its  good  effeifls  in  the  caufe  of  calcu- 
lous concretions.  The  Tonnelet  contains  more  gas 
tlian  any  of  the  red.  Sj  fmall  is  the  quantity  of  any 
follil  body  held  in  fufpenfion  Ijy  the  aerial  acid  in  it, 
and  fo  volatile  h  tlie  gas,  iliat  it  begins  to  pafs  off  very 
rapidly  the  moment  it  is  taken  out  of  the  well,  and  in  a 
lliort  time  is  entirely  gone.  Dr  Afti  inUirms  us,  that 
in  the  neighbourlx  od  of  this  well,  the  ccll.irs,  on  any 
aj'proaching  change  ol  wc.ithcr,  are  found  to  contain 
much  fixed  air  ;  and  the  bell  pnignollic  which  they 
h.ive  of  rain  is  the  averfion  which  cats  Ihow  to  be  car- 
ried into  thefe  cell.irs. 

The  Spa  waters  are  diuretic,  and  fomctimcs  purga- 
tive. They  exhilarate  the  fpirits  with  an  iutlucnce  much 
more  benign  than  wine  or  fpiriiuous  liijuors,  and  they 
are  more  cooling,  and  allay  thirll  more  elTeiftually  than 
common  water.  They  arc  found  beneficial  in  cafes 
of  w.aknef  and  rela.vation,  ti:her  partial  or  univerfal  ; 
in  nci  vous  difo:  Jers  ;  in  oMlrueVions  of  the  liver  and 
fplecn  ;  in  cafes  wiieie  the  blood  is  too  thin  and  pu- 
trclcent;  in  cafes  of  cvccllivc  dilcharges  proceeding 
from  weakncfs  ;  in  the  gravel  .md  llone  ;  and  in  moll 
c.tfts  where  a  (Irengtlicning  remedy  is  wanted.  But  they 
aiehuittul  in  confirmed  obllriicti'u.s  attcrded  with  fe- 
ver, where  tlicre  is  no  ifee  outlet  to  the  matter,  as  in  ul- 
cerations of  the  lungs.  They  are  alfo  i:  jurious  to  bi- 
lious and  plethoric  conftitutiuns,  when  ufcd  before  the 
body  is  cooled  by  proper  evacuations. 
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Sp.»ck,  in  geometry,  d^notei  t!;e  area  < .'  any  .  ' 

or  thatuhich  fills  the  interval  or  dilt.mcc  betwci ,^,  -.'w 

lines  tliat  teiminatc  it. 

SPADIX,  in  botany,  anciently  fignificJ  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  pal-ois.  It  is  now  iifcd  to  txprtf.  ev.ry 
llower-ftalk  that  is  protruded  out  of  a  fpatha  or  (heath. 

The  fpadix  of  the  palms  is  branched ;"  that  cf  al 
other  plants  fimplc.  T.'iis  lall  cafe  admits  of  fbme  va- 
riety :  in  calla,  dracontium,  and  pothos,  th«  florets  en. 
ver  it  on  all  fides  ;  in  arum,  lliey  are  difpofcd  on  the 
lower  part  only  ;  and  in  zollcra  on  ore  fide. 

SPAGIRIC  ART,  a  name  given  by  au:hors  to  that 
fpecies  of  chemillry  which  works  on  niet.Hh,  and  is  cm- 
j)lo)ed  in  the  feareh  of  tlie  philofophet's  (lone. 

iSP.AHIS,  hurfeiiien  in  the  Ottoman  army,  chiefly 
railed  in  Afia.  The  great  llrcngth  of  the  grard  feig- 
nior's  army  confifls  in  the  janif.iries,  who  are  the  foot; 
and  the  fp.ihis,  who  are  the  horfe. 

SPAIN,  a  country  of  Europe,  famous  both  in  an- 
cicnt  and  modern  hi.lory,  fituated  in  that  large  penin- 
ful.i  which  forms  the  fouth-wellern  part  of  Europe.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  finith  and  eafl  by  the  Mediterranean 
fea  and  llraits  of  Gi!)raltar,  on  the  north  and  well  by 
tlic  Bay  of  Bifcay  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  fouih- 
wcfl  by  Portugal,  and  on  the  northeall  by  the  Pyre- 
nees. J 

The  mcfl  ancient  name  of  Spain  was  Ihriu,  fu,  pofed   Different 
by  fome  to  be  derived  from  the  Iberiant,  a  people  inha-  narnci  of 
biting  Mount  Caucafiis,  a  colony   of  whom   fettled  in  ^F'""- 
this  country.     Others  derive  it  from  the  Plienician  word 
Elra  or   Ibra,  fignifying   a  palfage   or  limit.     By   the 
Romans  it  was  called  Sfan'ui  or  Hiffunia,  from  the  Phe- 
nician  name   Sflanij.r ;   and  this  again   iromjlciptan,  a 
Phcnician  word  fignifying  a  rabbit,  becaufe  the  weftern 
part  of  Spain  abounded  with  thofe  animals. 

Spain,  as  well  a?  the  reft  of  Europe,  was  probably 
peopled  by   the   Celtes  ;  but  the  Spanilh  hillori.ins  de- 
rive the  origin  of  their  nation  from  Tub.d  the  fifth  fon 
of  Japhct,  aderting  that  Spain  had  been   a   monarchy 
for  2226  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Ccltts  into  it.         * 
Till  tlie  coming  of  the  Carthaginians  into  Spain,  how-  Conqucflt 
ever,  nrtliing  certain  can  be  affirmed  of  the  Spaniards  ;  thjginjJl^' 
and  this   happened  not  long  beft^re  the  commencement  in  Spain, 
of  the  firfl  Punic  war.     Their  fuccefs  in   reducing  the 
country,  and  tl;eir  final   expulfion  by  tlie   Romans,  has 
already  been  related  under  the  article   Rome  and  Car- 
thage ;  we  have  here,  therefore,  only,  to  take  notice  of 
the  llate  of  Spain  under  the  Roman  government,  until 
tlic  Romans  were  in  tlieir  turn  expelled  by  the  northern 
barbarians. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquefl,  Spain,  thouoh  ^      ^,. 
prodigious  quantities  of  iilvcr  had  been  carried  out  of  _.^j,  ,^^hc* 
it  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrians,    was   yet  a   very  of  the 
rich  country.     In   the  mofl  ancient  times,  indeed,  its  country, 
riches  arc  faid  to  have  exceeded  \vhat  is  related  of  the 
moll  wealthy  country  in  America.    Ariflotle  alfures  us, 
that  when   the  Phenicians  firfl  arrived   in   Spain,  th.cy 
exch.iiiged  their  naval  commcdit'cs  lor  fuch   immenfc 
quantities  of  filvcr,  that  their  fhips   could  neither   con- 
tain nor  fufiain  its  load,  though  they   ufed  it  for  ballafl, 
?.ni  made  their  anchors  and  other  implements  cl  filver. 
When  the  Carthaginians  firfl  came  to  Spain,  they  found 
the  quantity  of  filver  nolhini;  Iclfencd,  fincc  the  inha- 
bitants at  that  time  made  all  their  utcufils,  and  even 
4  I  2  mangers, 
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mangers,  of  that  precious  metal.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romiinf  this  amazing  plenty  was  very  much  diminilh- 
ed  ;  however,  their  gleanings  were  by  no  means  defpi- 
cable,  lince  in  the  Ip.ice  ot"  nine  years  they  carried  off 
J  r  1,542  pounds  of  filver,  and  4095  of  gold,  bcfides  an 
immenle  quantity  of  coin  and  other  thirgs  of  value. 
'l"he  Spaniards  were  always  remarkable  for  their  brave- 
ry, and  fonie  of  Hannibal's  beft  troops  were  brought 
from  thence.  But  as  the  Romans  penetrated  iariher 
into  the  country  than  the  Carthaginians  had  done,  they 
rnct  with  nations  whofe  love  of  liberty  was  equal  to 
their  valour,  and  whom  the  whole  ftrength  of  their  em- 
pire was  fcarce  able  to  fubdue.  Of  thefe  the  mod  fc.-- 
midable  were  the  Nuniatines,  Cantabiians,  and  Allu- 
ri.ins. 

In  the  tmeof  the  third  Punic  wsr,  one  \'lriathus,  a 
celebrated  hunter,  and  afterwards  the  captain  of  a  gang 
of  banditti,  took  upmi  him  the  command  of  fome  na- 
tions vho  had  been  in  alliance  with  Carthage,  and  ven- 
tured to  oppofc  the  Roman  power  in  that  part  ot  Spain 
called  Lujhan'uty  now  Portugal.  The  prator,  named 
V.tilius,  who  commanded  in  thofe  parts  marched  againll 
him  vfith  lo,coo  men;  but  was  defeated  and  killed, 
with  the  lofs  of  4000  of  his  troops.  The  Romans  im- 
mediately difpatched  another  praetor  mith  10,000  foot 
and  1300  horle:  but  Viriathus  having  firft  cut  off  a  de- 
tachment of  40CO  ofthtm,  engaged  the  reft  in  a  pitch- 
ed battle  ;  and  havisg  entirely  defeated  them,  reduced 
great  part  of  the  country.  Another  prztor,  who  was 
ient  v.'itha  new  army,  met  with  the  fame  fate  ;  fo  that, 
sker  the  dellrudion  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  thought 
proper  to  fend  a  conlul  named  ^lintus  Fahiiis,  who  de- 
feated the  Lufitaiiians  in  feveral  battles,  and  regained 
two  important  places  which  had  long  been  in  the  hands 
ol  the  rebels.  Alter  the  expiration  of  Fabius's  confu- 
late,  Virialhus  continued  the  war  witli  his  ufual  fuccefs, 
till  the  fcnate  thought  proper  to  fend  againft  him  the 
conful  C^Cx-cilius  M^ftclhis,  an  officer  of  great  valour 
and  experience.  With  him  Viriathus  did  not  choofe  to 
venture  a  pitched  battle,  but  contented  himl'elf  with 
acting  on  the  defenfive;  in  confequence  of  which  the 
Romans  recovered  a  great  many  cities,  and  the  uhole 
of  Tarraconian  Spain  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  their 
yoke.  The  otiier  cmful,  named  Serviliun-as,  did  not 
jiieet  with  the  fame  fuccefs  ;  his  army  was  defeated  in 
the  field  and  his  camp  was  nearly  taken  by  Viriathus, 
Notvithftanding  the  good  fortune  of  Metellus,  how- 
ever, lie  could  not  withftand  the  intrigues  of  his  coun- 
trymen againft  him,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  iiniih 
ihe  war  he  had  begun  with  fo  much  fuccefs.  In  re- 
fcntment  for  this  he  took  all  imaginable  pains  to  weak- 
e.T  lliS  army  under  his  command  :  he  difbandoned  the 
flower  of  his  troops,  exhauiled  the  magazines,  let  the 
elephants  die,  broke  in  pieces  the  arrows  which  had 
been  provided  for  the  Cretan  archers,  and  threw  them 
into  a  river.  Yet, -after  all,  the  army  which  he  gave 
up  to  his  fuccelTor  (^  Pompeius,  confifting  of  30,000 
foot  and  2000  horfe,  was  fuflicient  to  have  crufhed  Vi- 
riathus if  the  general  had  known  how  to  ufe  it.  But, 
inilead  of  oppofing  Viriathus  with  fuccefs,  the  impru- 
dent conful  procured  much  more  formidable  enemies. 
The  Termaniiiie^  und  Nuniat. tines,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  themfelvcs  indcjicndent,  offered  very  advantageous 
terms  of  peace  anil  alliance  with  Rome  ;  but  Pompeius 
infilled  upon  Uieir  deliyejing  up  their  arms.    l)^cn  thi-^, 
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war  was  immediately  commenced.  The  conful  wi?h 
great  confidence  inveited  Numantia  ;  but  being  rcpulfed 
With  confiderable  lofs,  he  fat  down  before  Termantia, 
w  ere  he  vas  attended  with  flill  worfe  iliccefs.  i^g 
very  firll  day,  the  Termantines  killed  700  of  his  le- 
gionaries ;  took  a  great  convoy  which  was  comin'^  to 
the  Roman  camp  ;  and  having  defeated  a  confiderable 
body  of  their  horfe,  pullied  ihem  from  poft  to  |)oft  till 
they  came  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  where  they  all 
tumbled  down,  and  were  dafhed  to  pieces.  In  the  mean 
time  Servihan,  who  had  been  continued  in  his  com- 
mand with  the  title  o{ proconful,  managed  matters  fo  ill, 
that  Viriathus  fiirrounded  him  on  all  lides,  and  obliged 
him  to  fue  for  peace.  The  terms  offered  to  the  Ro 
mans  were  very  moderate  ;  being  only  that  Viriathus 
ihould  ;-.  -  p  the  country  he  at  that  time  podeffsd,  and 
the  Romans  remain  mailers  of  all  the  reft.  This  peace 
the  nroconful  was  very  glad  to  fign,  and  afterwards  got 
it  tl.^ned  by  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome. 

The  next  year  Q^  Pompeius  was  continued  in  his 
command  againft  the  Numantines  in  Farther  Spain, 
while  Q_^  Servilius  Caepio,  the  new  conful,  had  for  his 
province  Hither  Spain,  where  Viriathus  had  eftablidied 
his  new  ftate.  Pompeius  undertook  to  reduce  Numan- 
tia by  turning  afide  the  ftream  of  the  Durius,  now  the 
Douro,  by  which  it  was  fupplied  with  water  ;  but,  ia 
attempting  this,  fuch  numbers  of  his  men  were  cut  off, 
that,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  contend  with  the  enemy, 
he  was  glad  to  make  peace  with  them  on  much  worfe 
terms  than  they  had  offered  of  their  own  accord.  The 
peace,  however,  was  ratified  at  Rome  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  Cspio,  delirous  of  Ihowing  his  prowefs  aoainft  the 
renowned  Viriathus,  prevailed  upon  the  Romans  to  de- 
clare  war  againft  him  without  any  pi-ovocation.  As 
Ccepio  commanded  an  army  greatly  faperior  to  the  Lu- 
fitanians,  Viriathus  thought  pr.'per  to  fue  for  peace  ; 
but  finding  that  Cxpio  would  be  fativfied  with  nothing 
lefs  than  a  furrender  at  difcretion,  he  refolved  to  ftand 
his  ground.  In  the  mean  time,  the  latter  having 
bribed  fome  of  the  intimate  companions  of  Viriathu;  to 
mui-der  him  in  his  fleep,  he  by  that  infamous  method 
put  an  end  to  a  war  which  had  lafted  14  years,  very 
little  to  the  honour  of  the  republic. 

Alter  tbe  death  of  Viriathus,  the  Romans  with  like 
treachery  ordeie J  their  new  confiu  Popilius  to  break  the 
treaty  with  the  Numantines.  His  infamous  condutft 
met  with  the  reward  it  defer  ved  ;  the  Numantines  fal- 
lying  out,  put  the  whole  Roman  army  to  flight  with 
fuch  llaughter,  that  they  were  in  no  condition  to  acl 
during  the  whole  campaign.  Mancinus,  who  fucceeded 
Popilius,  met  with  Hill  worfe  fuccefs  ;  his  great  army, 
confifting  of  30,000  men,  was  utterly  defeated  by  4000 
Numantines,  and  20,coo  of  them  killed  in  the  purfuir. 
The  remaining  lo.oco,  with  their  general,  were  pent 
up  by  the  Numantines  in  fuch  a  manner  that  rhey  ;ou! J 
neither  advance  nor  retreat,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  all  put  to  the  fword  or  made  piifoners,  had  not 
the  Numantines,  with  a  generofity  which  their  enemies 
never  polfelfed,  offered  to  let  them  depart  upon  condition 
that  a  treaty  (hould  be  concluded  with  them  upon  very 
moderate  terms.  This  the  conful  very  willingly  pro- 
mifed,  but  found  himfelf  unable  to  perform.  "On  the 
contrary,  the  people,  not  fatisfied  with  declaring  his 
tre.-ity  null  and  void,  ordered  Jiim  to  be  delivered  tip  to 
tlic  Nuraantints.    The  latter  rcfufed  to  accept  him,  un- 
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Icl*  he  had  a'.ong  with  him  the  lo.cco  msn  wliom  iljcy 
h  iJ  relieved  as  above  related.  At  laft,  after  the  conful 
)i:ul  remained  a  wlifle  day  before  the  city,  his  fuc^efTur 
Furiiu,  thinking  this  a  fullicient  recompenfe  to  the  Nu- 
mi»ntiiics  for  breaking  the  treaty,  ordered  liini  to  be  re- 
ceived again  into  the  camp.  However,  Fiiriiis  did  not 
choofc  to  enga?e  with  fuch  a  dcfperatc  and  refolate 
enemy  as  the  Num.iniines  h;id  (li.iwcd  tl'cmfclves;  and 
the  war  with  tlicm  was  difcoiiiimied  till  the  year  i  3J 
13.  C.  when  Scipio  .'Emili.inus,  the  deftroyer  of  Car- 
thage, was  fent  aa;ainil  tliem.  Againft  this  renowned 
commander  the  Numantines  with  all  ihcir  valour  were 
not  able  to  cope.  Scipio,  having  with  the  utmoft  care 
introduced  llrifl  difcipliiie  amonjj  his  troops,  and  re- 
formed the  abafes  wliich  his  predecefibrs  hid  fulTcred  in 
iheir  armies,  by  dey^recs  brou^^ht  the  Romans  to  face 
their  enemies,  which  at  his  arrival  th<;y  ha  J  abfolutcly 
rcfuled  to  d>i.  Having  then  ravaged  all  the  country 
round  about  the  i"wii,  it  was  foon  blocked  up  on  all 
f.de--,  and  tlie  inhabitants  began  to  feel  tiie  want  of  prn- 
vifions.  At  la!l  tliey  relulved  to  makeor.c  defperaie  at- 
tempt for  tlicir  liberty,  and  either  to  breik  through 
tlieir  enemies,  or  perilh  in  the  attempt.  With  this  view 
they  marched  out  in  good  order  by  two  gates,  and  fell 
U|i)n  the  works  of  the  Romans  with  the  uim  'll  fury, 
'i'ne  R'lmans,  unable  lo  Hand  this  delpcrate  Ihock,  were 
on  the  point  of  yielding  ;  but  Scipio,  liallcr.in^  to  the 
places  attacked,  with  no  fewer  than  20,oco  men,  the 
unh.ippy  Numantines  weie  at  laft  driven  into  the  city, 
where  ti.ey  fnll.iinod  for  a  little  linger  the  miferics  of 
famine.  I'inding  at  lail,  liowever,  that  it  was  altoge- 
ther impiftlhlc  to  bold  outi  it  was  refolved  by  the  ma- 
jority to  fabmit  to  ihe  pleafiire  of  the  Ro  n.in  comman- 
der. But  thi-  rtf  lution  wms  not  univcifally  approved. 
Many  Ihut  theinlUves  up  in  their  houfes,  and  died  ot' 
hunger,  while  even  ihoi'e  who  had  agreed  to  furrender 
reftnted  their  otfcr,  and  fe'ting  fire  to  tlieir  houfes, 
perifhed  in  the  flames  with  their  wives  and  children,  fo 
that  not  a  fiagle  Nnmantine  was  !ci"t  alive  to  grace  the 
trii-mph  cJ"  the  conqueror  if  Carth  ige. 

After  the  dcftruclionof  Nun:ani>a  the  whole  of  Spain 
fubmitted  to  tlie  Roman  yoke  ;  ar.d  nothing  remarkable 
happened  till  the  times  ot  the  Cimbri,  when  a  pra-torian 
army  was  cut  off  in  Spain  by  the  Lufitanians.  From 
this  time  nothing  remarkable  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of 
Sp.iin  till  the  civil  war  be' ween  Marius  and  Sylla.  Tiie 
latter  having  crulhed  tlie  Marian  fafliwn,  as  related  un- 
der the  article  Rome,  profcribed  all  thofe  that  had  Tided 
a;;.iinll  him  whom  he  could  not  immediately  del\roy. 
Am>ng  thefc  was  Sertorius,  a  man  of  coiifumm.ue  va- 
lour and  experience  in  war.  He  had  by  Marius  been 
appointed  pritor  of  Sp-nin ;  and  upon  t'le  overtlirow  of 
Mariu',  retired  to  that  province.  S)lla  no  fooncr 
heard  of  his  arrival  in  that  country,  than  he  fent  thi- 
ther fine  C.iius  Annius  with  a  powerful  army  to  drive 
him  out.  As  Sertorius  had  but  few  troops  along  with 
him,  he  difptiched  one  Julius  Salinator  with  a  body 
of  6000  men  to  guard  the  palfes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
to  prevent  Aniiius  from  entering  the  ciunlry.  But  Sali- 
nator having  been  trcacheror.ily  murdered  by  airaffins 
hired  by  Annius  for  that  purpofe,  hs  no  longer  met 
with  any  obllacle ;  and  Sertorius  was  oi'ligcd  to  cm- 
bark  for  the  coaft  r.f  Africa  with  ^oc^  men.  being  all 
lie  had  now  rcmainir.g.  Wiih  thefe  he  iar-i-.d  in  Ni<u- 
nuuia  i  but  Hi  his  mca  was  flra^ling  cart-ia^l)'  »boutj 
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great  numbers  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the  Barhatianj.  Spiin. 
This  new  miiftrlune  obli.^ed  Sertorius  to  re-tmb:irk  for 
.Spain  ;  but  finding  the  whole  coa'.l  lined  with  the  troops 
of  Annius,  he  put  to  fca  again,  not  knowing  what 
courfe  to  lleer.  In  this  new  v.,yage  lie  met  wi;h  a 
Imall  fleet  if  Cilician  pirates  ;  and  having  prevailed 
with  them  to  join  him,  he  made  a  defceni  on  the  coaft 
of  Vvica,  overpowered  the  garrifon  left  there  by  Anniu', 
and  gained  a  confulerable  booty.  On  the  news  of  this 
viifloiy  Annius  fet  fail  for  Yvica,  wiih  a  confidera- 
ble  fquadrcn,  having  50:0  land  forces  on  board.  Ser- 
torius, not  intiniidaied  by  the  fuperiority  of  ilie  tne- 
^Yt  prepared  to  give  them  battle.  But  a  violent 
ftorni  ariling,  moft  of  the  (hips  were  driven  on  flioi  s 
and  dallied  to  pieces,  Sert<irius  himfelf  with  great  difii. 
cully  cfcaping  with  the  fmall  remains  of  his  fleet.  For 
fometime  he  continued  in  gre.it  damper,  being  prevent- 
ed from  putting  to  fea  by  ihc  fuvy  of  tJie  waves,  and 
from  landing  by  the  enemy  ;  at  I  ill,  the  ftorm  abainjr, 
hepairedthc  llralis  of  Gades,  now  Gib'-altar,  and  land- 
ed near  the  mouih  of  the  river  B;ti'ti^'.  Here  he  met 
with  fome  feamen  newly arrivtdfrom the  Atlantic  or  For- 
tunate Illands;  and  was  fo  taken  with  the  account  whiih 
they  gave  him  of  thofe  happy  regii>n?,  that  he  refolved 
to  retire  thither  to  fpend  the  reft  of  his  life  in  qniet  and 
happinefs.  But  having  communicated  this  delign  to 
the  Cilic  an  pirates,  they  immedi.  t  ly  abandi>r.eJ  him» 
and  fet  fail  for  Africa,  with  an  inteiition  to  a  III  ll  one  0/ 
the  barbarous  kings  againft  his  fibjeiSs  who  had  rebel- 
led. Upon  this  Se.-torius  failed  thither  alio,  but  took 
the  oppolite  fule  ;  and  having  defeated  the  king  named 
ylj'calii,  obliged  him  to  Ihut  himfelf  up  in  the  city  of 
Tingis,  now  Tangier,  which  he  clofely  befieged.  But 
in  the  mem  time  Paci  mus,  who  had  been  fetit  by  Sylla 
to  alliil  ths  king,  advanced  with  a  conl'iderable  army 
againft  Sertorius.  Upon  this  the  latter,  leaving  part 
ot  his  forces  before  the  city,  marched  with  the  relt  to 
meet  Paciamis,  whofe  army,  though  greatly  fuperiorto 
his  own  in  number,  he  entirely  defeated  ;  killed  the  ge- 
neral, and  took  all  his  forces  prifoners. — The  fame  of 
this  vi(51iry  foon  reached  Sp.>in  ;  and  the  Lufmni^ns, 
being  threatened  with  a  new  war  from  Ant  ins,  invited 
Sertorius  to  head  their  armies.  With  this  rcqueft  he 
very  readily  complied,  and  Inon  became  very  formidable 
to  the  Romans.  Titus  Didius,  governor  of  that  part 
of  Spain  called  Bxiica,  firft  entered  the  lifts  with  him; 
but  he  being  defeated,  Sylla  next  difpatched  Metellus, 
reckoned  one  ft  the  beft  commanders  in  Rome,  to  ftop 
the  progrefs  of  this  new  enemy.  But  Mctcllus,  nt/t- 
wi'.hft.mdinj-  all  his  experience,  kn^w  not  how  to  aft 
againft  Se:totiu!,  who  was  continually  changing  hi-  fta» 
tion,  pottirg  his  army  into  new  f'lrms,  and  con'rivmij 
new  (ir.itagems.  On  his  firft  arrie.il  he  fent  for  F,  Do- 
mitius,  tlien  ])  itor  cf  Hither  S;  ain,  to  his  alfillance  ; 
but  Serio.ius  being  informed  of  his  march,  detached 
Hiriulcius,  or  Herculeius,  his  qua:ftor,  againft  him,  who 
gave  him  a  total  overthrow.  Metellus  then  dilpatched 
L'lcits  Lollius  pixtor  of  Naibonne  Gaul  againft  Hir- 
tt'leiu-  ;  but  he  met  with  no  better  fuccefs,  being  ut- 
terly defeated,  and  hi;  lieutenant-general  killed.  jf 

The  f..  ne  cf  ihcfc  victories  brought  to  the  camp  of  Em^>Li». 
Seaoriu^  fuch  a  number  of  illuftrious    Roman  citizens  fitanU  int* 
of  the  Marian  f.iiftion,  that  he  formed  a  delign  of  erecl-  '  republic* 
ing  Lulitania  into  a  republic    in  ippofiiion   to   that  of 
Rume.     Svlla  was  cumiuu.»lly  feuding  frclL  fuppl  es  to 

Mclellus  ; 
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Mctelliis ;  but  S^rtcrius  wiih  an  handful  of  rr.en,  ac-  come  into  Spain  with  a  defign  to  fettle  there  as  Scrto- 

C'.iPtiimed  to  range  about  the  niouiu.iins,  to  endure  hnn-  rius  had  done  ;  but  as  he  was  defcended  from  cue  c( 

cer  and  third,  and  live  expofcd  to  the  iacljmencics  cf  the  firft  families  in  Rome,  he  thought  it  beloiv  !iis  dig- 

the  weather,  fo  haralTed  the  Roman  army,  that  Met-'.-  nity  to  ferve  under  any  general,  however  eminent  l.c 

lus  himfelf  began  to  be   q'litc  difcourag'ed.     At  liii,  might  be.     But  tlie   troops  c  f  Ptiperna  were  of  a  dif- 

Sertorius,  l:earirg  that  McieUus  had  fpoken  dificfpc-a-  ferent  opinion  ;  and  therefore  declaring  that  they  v.ould 

fully  of  his  com  age,  challenged  his  antagonift  t'>  end  ferve  none  but  a  general  who  could  defend  himielf,  they 

the  war  by   firgle  combat;  but  Mctellus   very   pru-  to  a  man  joined  tjeriorias ;  upon  which  Pcrpeina  him- 

dently  declined  the  combat,  as  being  advitnced  in  years ;  felf,  finding  he  could  do  no  better,  ccnfented  to  forve 

vet  this  refufal  brought  upon  him  the  contempt  of  the  alfo  as  a  fubaltein. 

unthinking  multitude,  upon  which  Mctellus  refplved  to  On  the  arrival  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  feveral  of  the 

Mctcilusto  rctiieve    his  reputation    by    fume  fignal    explcit,    and  cities  which  had  hitherto  continued  faithful  to  S-;rto- 

riifcthc       iherefcre  laid  liege  to  Lacobiig.i.a  confider.ible  city  in  rius  began  to  waver  ;  upon  which  the  latter  lefolvcd, 

ficgeofLa-  ,|,Qj-g  p^.  t^_     'j['i"is  ^g  hoped  to  reduce  in  two  days,  as  by  fome  fignal  exploit,  to  convince  ih;m  that  Pompey 

eobriga.       ^j^^^.^  ^^,^.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^jj  ^^  ^l^g  p^.^^^  .  j^.jj  Sertorius,  ha-  could  no  more  fcreen  them  from  his  rcfentment  than  Mc- 
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viuCT  pvevioufly  removed  all  thofe  who  could  be  o.'  no 
("crvice  during  the  fiege,  and  conveyed  6coo  fliins  full  of 
water  into  the  city,  Metellus  continued  a  long  time  be- 
fore  it  without  making   any  impreffion.     At  hill,  h-s 


tel'us.     With  this  view  he  laid 


le  laid  (iece  to  Lauion,  now  c,.„„,' 
Lirias,  a  place  of  conliderabie  lt?enc;th.  Pompey,  not  befii-ri* 
doubing  but  he  ilioald  be  able  to  raife  the  ficge,  march-  l-uuion. 
ed  quite  up  to  the  enemy's  lines,  and  found  means  to 
provifions  being  almuil  fpent,  he  fent  out  Aquinus  at  inform  the  garri;bn  that  thole  who  befieged  them  were 
the  head  of  6000  men  to  procure  a  new  fupply  j  but  them.felvfs  befie^ed,  and  would  loon  be  obliged  to  re- 
Sertorius  falling  unexptftedly  upon  them,  cut  in  pieces  lire  with  lofs  and  dlfgrace.  On  hearing  this  melfage, 
or  took  the  whole  detachment ;  the  commander  himfelf  "  I  will  teach  Sylla's.  difciple  (laid  Sertorius),  that  it  is 
bein"  the  only  man  who  eicaped  to  carry  the  news  of  the  duty  of  a  general  to  look  behind  as  well  as  before 
the  dilafter  ;  upon  which  Metellus  was  obliged  to  raife  him."  Having  thus  fpoken,  lie  fent  orders  to  a  detadi- 
the  fiecewith  dlfgrace.  ment  cf  6000  men,  who  lay  concealed  among  the  moun- 

r-.-v'^.  And  now  Sertorius,  having  gained  fom:  internals  of    tains,  to  comedown  and  fall  upon  his  rear  if  he  Ihould 

the  LuCta-  eafe  in  confequence  of  the  niiuiy  advantages  he  had  oh-    olFer  to  force  the  lines.     Pompey,  furpriled  at  their  fud- 
■iani.  tained  over  the  Romans,  beg:in  to  civili;£e  his  new  fub-    den  appearance,  durll  not  ftir  out  of  his  camp  ;  and  in  xalidauJ 

jcifls.     Their  fnvage  and  furious  m.ar.ner  of  fighting  he    t!ie  mean   tim-  the  belieged,  defpairing  of  relief,  fur- hums  it  in 
changed  for  the  regular  order  and  difcipline  of  a  well-    rendered  at  dlKre'.ion  ;  upon  which  S>;rtori'js  granted  thclighto 
formed  army  ;  he  bellowed  liberally  upon  them  gold  and    them  their  lives  and  liberty,  but  reduced  their  city  to  l'°'"P"^y' 
fdver  to  adorn  their  arms,  and  by  convcrHng  familiarly    alhes. 

with  them,  prevailed  upon  them  to  lay  afide  their  own        While  Sertorius  was    thus    fuccefsfully    contending 
drefs  furthe  Roman /9ji7.     He  fent  for  all  the  children    with  Pompey,   his  quiflor  Hirtuleius  was  entirely  de- 
cf  the  principal  people,  and  placed  them  in  the  great    feated  by  Metellus,  with  the  lofs  of  20,oco  m.er  ;  upon 
city  of  Ofca,  now  Herefca,   in  the  kingdom  of  Arra-    which  Sertorius  advanced  with  the  utmotl  expedition  to 
gon,  where  he  appointed  them   maflers  to  inllruiSl  them    the  banks  of  the  Sucro  in  TarrJconian  Spain,  with  a         *^ 
in  the  Roman  and  Gieek  learning,  that  they  might,  as    defign  to  attack  Pompey  before  he  could  be  joined  by  ^'^''■■^" 
he  pretended,  be  capable  of  fharing  with  him  the  go-    Metellus.     Pompey,  on  his  part,  did  not  decline   the  t),""],^,^,^, 
vemment  of  the  republic.     Thus  he  made  them  really    combat ;    but,  fearing  that  Metellus  might  fl.are  the  of  tlie 
hoflages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  parents  ;  how-    glory  of  tlie  viftory,  advanced  with  the  greatell  expe-  Sucio. 
ever,  the  latter  were  greatly  pleafed  with  the  care   he    ditiun.      Sertorius  pat  off  the  battle  till  towards   the 
took  of  their  children,  and  all  Lulitania  were  in  the    evening  ;  Pompey,  though  lie  knew  that  the  night  would 
highell  degree  attached  to  tlieir   new  fovereign.     This    prove  difadvantageous  to  him,  whether  vanqniihed  or 
attachment  he  took  care  to  heighten  by  the   power  of   viftorious,  becaul'e  his  troops  were  unacquainted  with 
llipetftition;  for  having  procured  a  young  hind  of  a    the  country,  refolvcd  to  vei:ture  an  engagement,  efpe- 
niilk-white  colour,  he  made  it  fo  tame  that  It  followed    cially  as  he  feaied  that  Metellus   might  arrive  in  the 
liimwhejever  he  went  ;  and  Sertorius   gave  out  to  the    mean  time,  and  rob  him  of  part  of  the  glory  of  con- 
ignorant  multitude,  that  this  hind  was  infpired  by  Dia-    quering  lb  great  a  commander.     Pompey,  who    com- 
na,  and  revealed  to  him  the  dtfigns  of  his  enemies,  of   manded  hib  own    right  wing,  foon  obliged   Perperna, 
which  he  always  took  care  to  be  well  informed  by  the    who  commanded  Sertorius's  left,  to  give  way.     Here- 
jjreatnurribers  of  fpies  he  emp'oyed.  upon  Sertorius  himfelf  taking  upon  him  the  command 

While  Sertorius  Was  thus  employed  in  eftabliniinghls  of  that  wing,  brought  back  the  lugitives  t®  the  charge, 
authority,  the  republic  of  Rome,  alarmed  at  his  fuccel's,  and  obliged  Pompey  to  fly  in  his  turn.  In  his  flight 
refolved  to  crufh  him  at  all  events.  SylU'.  was  now  dead,  he  wa^  overtaken  by  a  gigantic  Aliican,  who  had  al- 
and all  the  eminent  generals  in  Rome  folicited  this  ho-  ready  lifted  up  his  hand  to  difcharge  a  blow  at  him 
nourable  though  dangerous  employment.     After  much    with  his  btoad  fword  ;  but  Pompey  prevented  him  by 
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debate  a  decree   was  palfed  in  favour  cf  Pompey  the  cutting  off  his  right  hand  at  one   blow.     As    he  flill 

fent  againft  Great,  but  widiout  recalling  Metellus.      In  the  mean  continued  his  flight,  he  was  wounded  and  thrown  from 

him.            time,  the  troops    of  one  Perpenna,  or  Perperna,  had,  his  horfe  ;  fo  that  he  would  certainly  have  been  taken 

in  fpite  of  all  that  their  general  could  do,  abandoned  prifoncr,  had  not  the  Africans  who  purfued  him  quar- 

him  and  taken  the  oath  of   allegiance    to    Seitorius.  reled  about  the  rich  furniture  of  his  horfe.     This  gave 

This  was  a  moft  fignal  advantage  to  Sertorius ;  for  Per-  an  opiiortunity  to  the  general  to  make  his   efcape  ;  fo 

perna  commanded  an  army  of  33, ceo  men,  and  had  that  at  ki>^th  he  reached  his  camp  with  much  difficul- 
ty- 
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ty.  Bj:  in  t!.c  mean  time  Afraniuj,  who  eomm.indeJ 
the  hit  winj;  ot'  ihe  llo:njn  army,  haJ  entirely  dck-atcii 
tlie  wing  which  Seriorius  hjd  left,  and  even  purlucd 
them  I'o  chifc  that  lie  entered  the  camp  along  with 
thcni.  ScrtPi  ius,  returning  I'uddcnly,  found  tlie  Romans 
biify  in  plundering  the  tenis  ;  when,  taking  advantage 
c.r  ihcit  lituation,  he  drove  them  out  with  great  fl.iugh- 
Icr,  and  retook  his  camp.  Next  day  he  oljcrcd  batle 
a  feci  ud  lime  to  Ponipey  ;  but  Mctellus  then  coming 
lip  wiili  all  l.iiJorLf.,  he  thought  proper  to  decliiie  an 
ciijjagtmcnt  with  both  commandeis.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  l\'mpey  and  Metellus  agreed  10  attack  the 
camp  of  Sertorius.  Metellus  attacked  I'crperna,  and 
Pompey  fell  upon  Sertoiius.  Tlie  event  was  fimllar  10 
that  of  the  lormer  battle;  Metellus  defeated  Perperna, 
and  Sertorius  routed  Pompey.  Being  then  informed  of 
Perpcrna's  mi'>foriune,  he  hallened  to  his  relief  ;  rallied 
the  fui!;itives,  and  repulled  Metellus  in  his  turn,  wound- 
ed him  with  his  lance,  and  would  certainly  have  killed 
him,  had  not  the  Romans,  alhamed  to  leave  their  gene- 
ral in  diilrefi,  hallened  to  his  alii. tanee,  and  renewed  ilic 
light  with  great  fury.  At  lall  Sertorius  was  obliged  10 
quit  the  field,  and  retire  to  the  mountains.  P'mipey 
and  Metellus  hal\encd  to  befiege  him  ;  but  while  they 
were  forming  their  camp,  Sertorius  broke  through  their 
lines,  and  efc:'ped  into  Lufiunia.  Here  he  focn  raifed 
fuch  a  powerful  army,  that  the  Roman  generals,  wiiii 
their  united  forces,  did  not  think  proper  to  venture  an 
engagement  with  him.  They  could  not,  however,  le- 
(ilt  the  perpetual  attacks  of  Sertoiius,  wlio  now  drove 
them  fi  cm  place  to  pi  ire,  till  he  obliged  them  to  fepa- 
rate,  the  one  went  into  Gaul,  and  the  oiher  to  the  loot 
of  the  Pyrenees. 

Thus  did  this  celebrated  commander  triumph  over  all 
the  power  of  the  Romans  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  he  would  have  continued  to  mike  head  againll  all 
the  other  generals  whom  the  republic  could  have  fent  ; 
had  he  not  been  allalCuated  at  an  entertainment  by 
the  infamous  treachery  of  Perperna,  in  73  B.  C.  after 
he  h.id  made  head  againll  the  Rom.tn  Ibrces  for  almnll 
ten  yeais.  Pompey  was  no  fooner  informed  of  his  death, 
than,  without  waiting  for  any  new  fuceours,  he  march- 
ed againft  the  traitor,  whom  he  eafily  defeated  and  took 
pii.orer  ;  and  having  caufcd  him  to  be  e.xccuted,  thus 
pu' an  end,  with  very  little  glory,  to  a  moft  dangerous 
war. 

Many  of  tlie  Spanifli  nations,  however,  ftiU  continued 
to  bear  the  Roman  yoke  with  great  impatience  ;  and  as 
the  civil  wars  wliich  took  place  firil  between  Julius  Cae- 
far  and  Pompey,  and  afterwards  between  Octavianus 
and  Antony,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  republic 
Irom  Spain,  by  the  lime  that  Auguftus  had  become 
fole  mailer  ot  the  Roman  empire,  they  were  again  in  a 
condition  to  alFert  tlieir  liberty.  The  CantauRiass 
and  AsTi'RiANS  Were  tlie  moll  powerful  and  valiant  na- 
tions at  that  time  in  Spain  ;  but,  after  incredible  eitorts, 
they  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  rather 
were  almoft  exterminated,  by  A^iippa,  as  is  related  un- 
der thefe  articles.  Irom  iliis  time  tiie  Spav.iards  con- 
tinued in  quiet  fubje(flion  to  the  Romans  ;  but  on  the 
decline  of  the  empire  ilicy  were  att.icked  by  the  north, 
ern  nations,  who  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  name  in  the 
weft.  As  the  inhabitants  had  by  that  time  entirely  lofl 
their  ancient  valour,  the  barbarians  met  with  no  refin- 
ance but  from  one^  another,     la  Uie  rei^n   gf  ihc  cm- 
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peror  Honorius,  the  Vandals,  .Mans,  and  Snevians,  en-     Spi'.n. 
tered  this  couniry  ;  and  having  made  ihemfelvesm  ifters  ^"^(j 
of  it,  divided  tlie  provinces  among  themfclves.   In  j 44  Seized  I. jr 
the  Romans  made   one   effort  more    10    recover  their  b-rb^rou* 
power  in  this  part  of  the   world  ;  tut  being  utterly  jJc- ""•j""" 
feaied  by  the  Suevians,  the  latter  cllabliliied  a  kingdom  ^f^hc  w'ef- 
there  which  hiikd  ti'.l  the  year  5P4,  when  it  was  utter-  ,„•]  em- 
ly  overthrown  by  the  Vifigotl.s  under  Leovigilde.  The  pirc. 
Gothic  princes  c  ntinued  to  reign  over  a  confiderablc 
part  of    Sp.iin  till  the  beginning  r.f  the   8tli   century, 
when  tlieir  empire  was  entirely  overthrown  by  the  Sa- 
racens.   Durii.gthii  period,  they  had  entirely  etpelled 
the  eallern  emperors  trom  what  they  poirelfed  in  Sjiuin, 
and  even  made  confideiable  conqueils  in  Barbary;   but  TlicCcitliic 
towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century   ihe  Saracens  over- '""o'J'''" 
ran  all  that  part  of  the  world  with  a  rapidity  which  no-  ^^'"^ 
tiling  could  refill;  and  having  foon  polfelfed  themfclves   /^^ 
of  the  Gothic  dominions  in  Barbary,  they  made  a  de- 
fcent  up 'U  Spain  about   the   year    711    or   712.     Tlie 
king  ol'  the  Goths  at  th.it  time  was  called  RoJ^-iir,  and 
by  his  bad  cnndu>5t   had  occafioned  great  difafl'ciftion 
among   his   fubjecls.      He  therefore  determined  ta  put 
all    to  the  ilfue  of  3  battle,  knowing   that  he  could   not 
depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  own  people  if  he  allow, 
ed  the  enemy  time  to  t.imper  with  them.     The  two  ar- 
mies  met  in  a   plain   near  Xerei   in  Andalufia.     Ths 
Goths  be^an  the   attack   with  great  fury  ;  but  thi.ugli 
they  fought  like  men  in  defpair,  they  were  at  lad  de- 
feated with  excellive  flaiighter,    and  their  king  himftlf 
w.is  fuppofcd  to  have  peiillied  in  the  battle,  being  never 
more  heard  of. 

By  this  battle  the  Moors  in  a   (hort  lime   rendered 
themfclves  mailers  of  almoft  all  Spain.     The  poor  re- 
mains of  the  Goths   were  obliged  to   retire   into  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Afturias,  Burgos,  and  Bifcay  : 
the  inhabitants  of  Arragon,   Catalonia,  and  Navarre, 
though  they  might  have  made  a  confiderablc  ftand  a- 
gainll  the  enemy,  chofe  for  the  moft  part  to  retire  into         28 
France.  In  718,  however,  the  power  of  the  G  itlis  b«-  "^^^  power 
gan  again  to  revive  under  Don  Pclagio  or  Pelayo,  a  °;  'r' 
prince  of  ihc  royal  blood,  who  headed  tfaofe  that    had^j^,  unJer 
retired  to  the  mountains  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Xeres.  pcUgio. 
The  place  where  he  fii  ft  laid  tlie  foundation  of  his  go- 
vernment was  in  the  Afturias,  in  the  province  of  Lie- 
bana,  abo\it  nine  leagues  in  length  and  four  in  breadth. 
This   is   the   moft   iiiiand  part  of  the  country,  full  ot 
mountains  enormoudy  high,  and  fo  much   fortified  by 
nature,  that  its  inhabitants  are  capable  of  refifting  al- 
moft any  number  of  invaders.  Alakorthe  Siraccn  go- 
vernor was  no  Loner  informed  of  this  revival  of  the  Go- 
thic kingdom,  than  he  fent  a  powerful  army,  under  the 
command  of  one  Akh.iman,  tocrulh  Don  Pelagic  be- 
fore he  had   time   to   eftablilh   liis    power.     The  king,        , 
though  his  forces  were  fulHciently  numerous  (everj  one  Hegivr* 
of  his  fubjeifls  arrived  at  man's   eftate  being  a  foldier),  the  Sar*- 
did  not  think  proper  to  venture  a  gei;eral  engagement  ^""  * 
in    the  open  field  ;  but  takint?  poft  with  part  of  them  drcidful 
himiell  in  a  c.ivern  in  a  very  high   mountain,  he  con- 
cealed the  reft  among  precipices,  giving  orders  to  them 
to  f.dl  upon  tlie  enemy  as  foon  as  they    Ihould  perceive 
him  attacked  by  them.     Thefe  orders  were  puniflually 
executed,  though  indeed  Don  Pelasjio  himfelf  had  re- 
pulfed  his  enemies,  but  not  wiiluut  a  mir.ide,  as   the 
Spaiiilh  hiftoriaiis  pretend.     The  flaughter  was  dread- 
ful i  for  ihc  iro.ips  who  lay  in  ambufcade  joining  ih; 
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Spam,  reft,  and  rolling  down  huge  Hones  fiom  the  mountains 
"'■v"'"-  upon  the  Moois  (the  name  by  wliicli  the  S.ivacens  were 
known  in  Spain),  no  fewer  than  124,000  of  thefe  un- 
happy people  perilhed  in  one  day.  The  remiiinder  fled 
till  they  were  (lopped  by  a  river,  and  beginning  to 
coart  it,  part  cf  a  mountain  fiidJenly  fell  down.  Hopped 
up  the  channel  of  the  rircr,  and  either  crutlied  or 
drowned,  by  the  fudden  rifing  of  the  water,  almoll 
every  one  of  that  vaft  army. 


at  the  tomb  of  an  hermit  named  'john,  who  had  died 
among  the  Pyrenees.  At  tliis  place,  where  they  had 
met  on  account  of  the  fuppofcd  fanfiity  of  the  decea- 
fed,  they  took  occafion  to  converfe  on  the  cruilty  of 
the  M-ors,  the  mifcries  to  which  the  country  was  cx- 
pofed,  and  the  glory  th  it  would  rcfult  from  throwing 
off  their  yoke  ;  wliich,  they  fiippofod,  might  eafily  be 
done,  by  reafon  of  the  ftrength  of  tlieir  country.  Oa 
mature  deliberation,  the  projefl  was  approved  ;  one  Don 
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The  Moors  were  not  fo  much  diflienrtened  by  this  Gjrcia  Ximencs  was  appointed  king  as  being  cf  lUu- 
difafter,  but  that  thev  made  a  fccond  attempt  againll  (Irious  birth,  and  looked  i.pcn  as  a  perfon  of  great  abi- 
A-ciWr  Don  Pe'agio.  Their  fuccefs  w.-.s  as  bad  as  ever,  the  Uties.  He  recovered  Ainfe,  one  of  the  principal  towns 
army  cut  in  greateft  part  of  their  army  being  cut  in  pieces  or  of  the  country,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidelf,  and  his 
pu-c«or  faken  ;  in  confequenctf  cf  which,  they  loft  all  the  fucccfTor  Don  Garcia  I-.igas  extended  his  territories  as 
tAcn.  Aftuii'as,  and  never  dared  to  enter  the  lills  with  Pelagio    far  as  Bifcay  ;  however,  the  Moors    nill   poifeired  Pcr- 

afterwards.  Indeed,  tlieir  bad  fuccefs  had  in  a  great  tugal,  Murcia,  Andahifi  1,  Valencia,  Granada,  Tort.Ta, 
meafure  taken  from  them  the  defire  of  conquering  a  with  the  Interior  part  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  moun- 
country  where  little  or  nothing  was  to  be  got  ;  and  tains  of  Caftile  and  Saragofla.  I'heir  internal  dilFen- 
therefore  they  ratlier  dirccfled  their  force  againit  France,  fions,  which  revived  after  the  death  of  Abdelrahman, 
-1        where  they  hoped  for  more  plunder.     Into  this   coun-    contributed  grcitly  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  infidels  ,^ 

Tbe'sara-  try  ihey  poured  in  proJiiiious  muh.itudes  ;  but  were  in  general.  In  778,  Charles  the  Great  being  invited  Conqucfts 
cers utterly  uf.erly  defeated,  in  732,  by  Charles  Martel,  wi.h  the  by  fome  difcontented  Mocrilh  governors,  entered  Spain  of  Cl.arlcj 
defeated  by  JqP3  ^f  joo.ooo  men,  as  the  hillorians  of  thofe  times  with  two  great  armies  ;  one  palling  through  Catalonia,  the  Orcat 
Charles       pretend.  ^'"^  '''^  other  through  Navarre,  where  he    pnlhed  his 

■*^'^'^'"  Djn  "Pela"io  died  in  737,  and  fonn  after  his  death    conquells  as  fir  as  the  Ebro.     On  his  return  he  was  at- 

fuch  inteftine  divilions  broke  out  among  the  M^ors,  as  tacked  and  defeated  by  the  Moors;  though  this  did 
o-reatly  favoured  the  increafe  ol  the  Chriftian  power,  not  hinder  him  from  keeping  poiTctlion  of  all  thofe 
tn  745  Don  Alonfo  the  Catholic,  fon-in-law  to  Pela-  places  he  had  already  reduced.  At  this  time  he  feems 
gio,  in  conjunflion  with  his  brother  Fioila,  palled  the  to  have  been  mailer  of  Navarre  :  however,  in  83 1  count 
mountains,  and  fell  upon  the  nortliern  part  of  Galicia  ;  Azner,  revolting  from  Pepin  fon  to  the  emperor  Louis, 
and  meeting  with  little  refiftance,  he  recovered  almoll  again  revived  the  independency  of  Navarre  ;  but  the 
the  whole  of  that  province  in  a  llngle  campaign.  Next  fovereigns  did  not  alFume  the  title  of  kings  till  the  time 
year  he  invaded  the  plains  of  Leon  and  Caftile;  and  of  Don  Garcia,  who  began  to  reign  in  S57. 
before  the  Moors  could  alfemble  any  force  to  oppofe  In  the  mean  time,  tlie  kingdom  founded  by  Don  Pe- 
him,  he  reduced  Aftoigas,  Leon,  Saldagna,  Montcs  de  lagio,  now  called  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Ovie;lo,  con- 
Oca,  Amaya,  Alava,  and  all  the  country  at  the  foot  of  tinned  to  increafe  rapidly  in  ftrength,  and  many  advan- 
the  mountains.  The  year  following  he  puflied  his  con-  tages  were  g-iined  over  the  Moors,  who  having  two  ene- 
onefts  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Portugal,  and  the  next  mits  to  contend  with,  loft  ground  every  day.  In  921, 
campaign  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Caftile.  Being  however,  they  gained  a  great  viftory  over  the  united 
fenfiblc,  however,  that  he  was  yet  unable  to  defend  the  forces  of  Navarre  and  Leon,  by  which  the  whole  force 
flat  coui  t  y  which  he  had  conquered,  he  laid  the  whole  of  the  Chriftians  in  Spain  muft  have  been  entirely  bro- 
of  it  wafte,  obliged  the  Chriftians  to  retire  to  the  ken,  had  not  the  vidors  conduced  their  affairs  fo 
mountains  and  carried  off  all  the  Moors  for  flaves.  wretchedly,  that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  almoft 
Thus  fecured  by  a  delert  frontier,  he  met  with  no  in-  entirely  cut  in  pieces  by  the  rerjiains  of  the  Chriftian 
terruplion  for  fome  years  ;  during  which  time,  as  his  army.  In  fliort,  the  Chriftians  became  at  length  fo  ter- 
kingdom  advanced  in  ftrength,  he  .allowed  his  fubjefls    rible  to  the  Moors,  that  it  is  probable   they  could  not  .5 

gradually  to  occupy  part  of  the  flat  country,  and  to  re-    long  have  kept  their  footing  in  Spain,  had  not  a  great  Exploits  0 
build  Leon   and  Aftors;as,  which  he  had  demoliihed.    general,  named    M'.haimned  Ehn   Awir  Almaiizor,  ap-  Almanzot 
He  died  in    757,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fr.n  Don    peared,  in  979,  to  fupport  their  finking  caufe.     This  a  Saracen 
Frcila.     In  his  time  Abdelrahman,  the  khaliff's   vice-    man  was  vifir  to  the  king  of  Cordova,  and  being  ex- S"^""-''^ 
cms  in         roy  in  Spain,  threw  oft"  the  yoke,  and  rendered  him-    ceedingly  provoked  againft  the  Chrifti.ans  on  account 
S^ainthrow  j-j,if  independent,  fixing  the  feat  of  his  government  at    of  what  his  countrymen  had  fnft'ered  from  them,  made 
ofl"theyoke  ^pi.jp^,jj_       '\\m%    ilie  inteftine    divilions    among    the    war  with  the  moft  implacable  fury.     He  took  the  city 
Moors  were  compofed  ;  yet  their  fuccefs  feems  to  have    of  Leon,  murdered  the  inhabitants,  and  reduced    the 
be;n  little   belter  than   before  ;  f  r,  foon  after,  Froila 
encountered  the  Moors  with  fuch  fnccels,   that  54,000 
of  them  weic  kdled  on  the  fp.t,  and  their  general  ta- 
ken prilbner.     Soon  after  he  built  the  city  of  Oviedo, 
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honfos  to  allies.  Barcelona  fhared  the  fame  fate;  Caf- 
tile was  reduced  to  a  defert ;  Galicia  and  Portugal  ra- 
vaged ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  overcome  tlic  Chriftians 
in  lifty  different  engagements.     At  laft,  having  taken 


which  he  made  the  c.ipital  of  his  dominions,  in  order  to  and  demoliihed  the  city  of  Compoftella,  and  carried  off 

be   in  a  better  condition  to  defend  the  flat    country,  in  triumph  the  gates  of  the  church  of  St  James,  a  fluic 

which  he  now  determined  to  people.  happened  to  break  out  among  his  troops,  which  the  fu- 

In  the  year  75S  the  power  of  the  Saracens  received  perftitious   Chriftians  fuppofed    to  be  a  divine  jndge- 

another  blow  by  the  rife  rf  the  kingdom   of  Navarre,  ment    on    account    of  his   facrilege.        Taking    it  for 

.domofNa-  This  kingdom,  we  are  told,  to  k  its  origin  from  an  ac-  granted,  therefore,  that  the  Moors  were  now  entirely 

varre.         cidenial  meeting  of  genilemei',  to  the  number  of  Ooc,  dcftitute  of  all  heavenly  aid   they  fell  upon  them  wltli 
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fach  fury  in  the  nfxt  engtgement,  that  all  the  yaloiir  upon  each  ether  conrtanily  as  the  Moon  diJ,  their  mu-      s>»i*. 

and  C'.n  Ju.t  of  Alxar.r.or  could  net  prevent  a  defeat,  tiial  (cuds  were  yet  fifEcient  to  h;ivc  ruined  them,  had 

Ovcccme  with  Ihamc  and  dcfpair  at  this  misfortune,  their  adtetl'aries  made  the  lead  ule  of  the  advaiit^tges 

hcdef'ircJ  his  followers  to  (hiU  for  ihemf:lvcs,  while  he  thus  afforded  them.     But  among  the  Moors  ulmoll  eve- 

hinifclf  retired  to  Medina  Coeli,  and  put  an  end  to  his  ry  city   was  a  kingdom  ;  and  as  ihefc   petty  fovereign- 

life  hy  abftinence  in  the  year  999.  tie>  fupported  one  another  very  indifferently,  they  fell 

During  thi";  period  a   new  Ciiriilian  principality  ap-  a  prey  one  after  another  to  their  enemies.     In   ic8c, 

pearcd  in  S,-a-n,  namely  that  r.f  Caflile,  which  is  now  tlie  kir.e  of  Toledo  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  king 

divided    into  the    Old  and    New    CartH:.     The  Old  of  Seville,  another  Moorish  potentate  ;  which  being  ob- 

Callile  was  recovered  long  before  that  called  the  AVtc  ferved  by  Alphonfoking  of  C.iftilc,  iio  alfo  invaded  his 

It  was  fcparated  from  the  kin.;dom  of  I-eon  on  one  fide  territories  ;  and  in  four  years  made  himlclf   mailer  of 

by  fimc  little  rivers  ;  on  the  other,  it  was  b'vjr.ded  by  the  city  of  Toledo,  with  all  the  plar<!s  of  import.ir.ce  in  Mj,ir,d  . 

the  Afturias,  r.iicay,  and  the  province  of  Ri  ja.     On  its  neighbourhood;    from  thencelorth  making  Toledii  ken  hy  the 

the  foulh  it  had  the  mountains  of  Segovia  and    Avila  ;  tlic  capital  of  his  dominion";,      in  a  lliort  time  the  whole  ChriilUoi. 

thus  lying  in  the  middle  between  the  Chriftian   king-  province  of   New  Callile  fubmitted  ;  and  Madrid,  the 

di->m  f.f  L-,0!A  and  Ovied'"",  and  the  Mjorilh  kingdom  of  prefent   capital  of  Spain,  lell  into  the   hinds    of   the 

Cordova.     Hence  thiidiftrift  foon  became  an  objev't  of  Chri (Hans,  being  at  that  time  but  a  fma'l  place, 
contcnti.m   between  the  kings  of  Leon    and  ihofe  of        The  Moors  wore  fo  much  alarmed  at  thcfe  conqucfts, 

Cordov.i  ;  ;ind  as  the  former  were  generally  viilorions,  that  they  not  only  entered  into  a  general  confederacy 

foni."  of  ihe  |rincipal  Caftilian  nobility  retained  their  againll  the    Chrillians,   but  invited  to  their   allillancc  <* 

independency    under    the  prote«5>ion    of  the  Chrillian  Mahomet   Bon  Jofepli  the  fovereign  of  Ba;  bary.     He      ,^*;"* 

kings,  even  when   the  power  of  the  Moors  was    at   its  accordingly  came,  attended  by  .in  incredible  r.iiiltiiude  ;    '"j^j-jj^yj^ 

gre.itell   height.      In  88+  we  firft  hear 'f  Don  Rodii-  but  was  utterly  defeated  by  t!ie  Chriiliuns  in  the  defiles  the  Moorj. 

gue/.   alTuming    the  title  of  csuiit  if  Ciji'dc,  though  it  ol  the  Black  Mountain,  or  Sierra  Morcna,  on  the  bor- 

does  not  appear  that  cither  his  te  ritory  or  title  were  ders  of  Andalulia.    This  viiflory  happened  on  the  16th 

given  him  by  the  k  ng  of  Leon.     Nevenhelcf'^,   this  of  July  i  212,  and  the  anniverfary  is  lliil  celebrated  at 

njonarch  having  ttken  upon  him  to  punilh  fomc  cf  the  Toledo.     This  vli'lory  was  n^'t  improved  ;  the  Chril- 

Callilian  lords  as  rebels,  the  inhabitants  made  a  formal  tian  army  immediately  difperfed  themfelves,  while  the 

renunciation  of  tlieir  allegiance,  and  fet  up  a  ne\7  kind  Moors  of  Andalufia  were  llrengthened  by  the  remains 

of  government.     The  fupreme  power  was   new  veded  ot  the  African  army  ;  yet,  indead  of  being  taught,  by 

in  two  pcrfi'ns  of  quality  dylcd  _/!<j(;'«  ;  however,   this  their  pad  misfortunes,  to  unite  among  themfelves,  their 

rre'.hnd  did  no  long  continue  to  give  fatiifaiflinn,  arid  di/lenlions  became  worfe  than  ever,  and  the  conqiiefts  of 

the  fivereijinry  was  once  more  veiled  in  a  fingle  perfon.  the  Chridians  became  daily  more  rapid.     In  1 236,  Don 

By  degrees  Callde  frll  entirely  under  the  power  of  the  Ferdinand  of  Caftile  and  Leon  took  the  celebrated  city 

Icings  of  Leon  andO.'iedo;  and,  in   1035,  Don  San-  of  Cordova,  the  relidence  of  the  tirft  Moorifh  kings  ;  at 

che/.  bcftowcd  it  on  iascldell  fon  Don  Ferdinand,  with  the  fame  time  that  James   I.  of  Armgrn  difpodefTsd 

the    title    cf //«j  ;  and  thus  the  territories  of  Caftile  them  of  the  illand  of  Majorca,  and  drove  them  out  of 

were  fird  firmly  united  to  thofe  of  Leon  andO/icdo,  Valentia.     Two    years  after,    Ferdinand  made  himfelf 

and  tlic  fovereigns  were  tlienceforth  dyled  kings  of  Lion  mader  of  Murcia,  and  took  the  city  of  Seville  ;  and  i.n 

ami  Ci'JIitt.  ijo^  Ferdinand  W.  reduced  Gibrshar. 

Defides  all  ihefe,  another  Chriftian  kingdom  was  fet        In  the  time  of  ICdward  III.  we  find  England,  for  the  EnMuIdih* 
up  in  opain  about  the  beginning  of  the   1  ith  century,  fird  time,  inteifering  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  on  the  fol-  tcrftn*  in 
This    was  tl«  kingdom  of  Arragon.     The  inhabitants  lowing  occafion.     In  the  year  1284  the  kingdom  of  Na- ihc  hpinilh 
were  very  brave,  and  lovers  of  liberty,  fo  that  it  is  pro-  varre  had  been  united  to  that  of  France  by  the  mar-  '""'-'rs- 
liable  they  had  in  fome  degree  maintained  their  iiide-  ri.ige  of  Donna  Joanna  queen  of  Navarre  with  Philip 
pendency,    even  when  the  power  of  the   Moors  was  the  F4ir  of  France.     In  i  328,  however,  the   kingdoms 
greated.     The  hidory  of  ."Vrragon,  however,  during  were  aga-n  fcpara'ed,  though  the  foveielgBS  of  Navarre 
Its  infancy,  ii  much  lefs  known  than  that  of  any  of  were  dill  related  to  thofe  ct  France.  In  1350,  Charie--, 
the  oih.-rs  hitherto  mentioned.      We  arc  only  affurcd,  fui  named  the  /riV/c-J',   afccnJed  the  throne  of  Navarre, 
that  about  the  year  1035,  Don  ?;'.nc!iez,  furnamed  the  and  mariied  the  daughter   of  John    king  of   France. 
Greji,  king  cf  N^varre,  erevfkcd  Arragon  into  a  klug-  Notwithdanding  this  alliance,  and  that  he  himfclfwas 
doni  in  fjvoar  of  his  fon  Don  Ramlra,  and  afterwards  related  to  the  ro\al  family  of  France,  he  fecretly  enter- 
it  bcc.ims  very  powerful.     At  this  time,  then,  we  may  ed  into  a  negotiation  with  England   againd  the  French 
im  iginc  tl.e  contii.cni  of  Spam  divided  into  two  unequal  monarch,  and  even  drew  into  his  fchcmes   the  dauphin 
parts  by  i   tlright  li.^e  drawn  fiom  call  towed,  fioin  Charles,   afterwards  furnamed  tfjn  Wife.     The  young 
thecoads  of  Valentia  to  a  little  bL-liw  the  mouth  of  the  prince,  however,  was  foon  after  made  I'ully  fenfibic  of 
Duro.     Tbe    country  nouh  of  this  belonged    to  the  the  danger  and  folly  of  the  connci5ti«?ns  into  wh  c'l  he 
Chridian;,  who,  as  ye',  had  the  fmallell  and  lead  valu-  had  entered  ;  and,  by  way  of  atonement,  promifed  tr> 
able  Ih.ire,  and    all  the  red   to  the  Moors.     In  point  of  faerilicc  Ins  ali'ociates.     Accordingly  he  invited  the  king 
v.c-al'h    and    reO  power,   b' th  by  land  and  fea,    the  ofNivaire,  and  fume  of  the  principal  nolilliy  of  tlic 
Moors  Were  gieatly  I'iperior  ;  but  th.-ir  cont'nual  dlf-  fame   party,  to  a    ftad    at   Rouen,  where  he  betrayed—,    /.*     - 
fenfions  greatly  wcakeaed  them,  and  every  day    facili-  them  t.->  his  father.     The  mod  obnoxious  were   execu-  i^ava,re 
tatcd  th«  proj'.refs  of  the  Chriftians.    Indeed,  had  either  ted,  and  the  king  of  Navarre  w.is  throvn  into  prifon  impriAinc^ 
ol  the  piities  been  uiited,  the  other  mud  faon  have  In  this  extremity,  the  party  of  the  King  of  Navarrehad  by  John 
yiclJei  ;  fir  iliough  ilic  Chridians  did  not  make  war  rccoaifc  to  linsland.     The  prince  of  VS' ales,  furnamed  ^'"K  "^ 
Vol.  XVII.  "^  "  4K  /A,'"°^ 
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Spain.      the  Blaci  Prlnc!,  invaded  France,  dei'eate J  king  John  at  tains  of  thofe  times,  whom  Charles  had  the  difcemment 

2s^^"FVaiK'  Poiaicrs,  and  took  him  prifoner  f  ;  which  unlortunAte  to  choofe  as  the   inllrnment  of  liis  viflories.     He  alfo 

B^44.  "    "event  produced  the  moft  violent  difturbanccs  in  that  fettled  the  affairs  of  Brittany,  by  acknowledging  the 

kin;rdom.     The  d.iuphin,  now  about  19  years  of  age,  title  of  Mountfort,  and  receiving  homage  for  his  do- 

naturally  afTumed  the  royal  power  during  his  father's  minions.  But  much  was  yet  to  be  done.  On  the  ccnclu- 

cap'.ivity  :  but  poflefled  neither  experience  nor  autho-  lion  of  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  the  many   military  adven- 

rity  fufticient  to  remedy  the  prevailing  evils.     In  order  turers  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Edward,  being 

to  obtain  fupplies,  lie  aflembled  the  Hates   of  the  king-  dilperfed  into  the  feveral  provinces,    and   po/Tefled  of 

dom  :  but  that  alFembly,  inlkad  of  fupporting  his  ad-  ftrong  holds,  refufed  to  lay  down  tiieir  arms,  or  relin- 

miniftration,  laid  held  of  the  prefent  opportunity  tode-  quilh  a  courfe  of  life  to  which  they  were  now   accuf- 

mand  limitations  of  the  prince's  power,  the  punilhment  tomcd,  ^.A  by  which  alone  they  could  earn  a  fubfnl- 

ofpalt  malverfations,  and  the  liberty  of  the  king  of  Na-  ence.     They    affociated  themfelves  with  the  banditti, 

v.irrc.     Marcel,  provoll  of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  and  who  were  already  inured  to  the  habits  of  rapine  and  ; 
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firft  magillrate  of  that  city,  put  himielf  at  the  head  of    violence  ;  and,  under  the  name  ol  compamcs^  and  comja-  ^u^d  ^^ 

panics  or 
compani- 
ons. 


to  difcover  fome  method  of  discharging  into  foreign 
countries  tl'.lo  dangerous  and  ir.teftine  evil;  and  an  oc- 
calion  now  offered. 

A'phonfo  XI.  king  of  Cadile,  who   took  the  city  of 


the  iinruTy  populace,  and  pulhed  thrm  to  ct)mmit  the  nlont,  became  a  terror  to  all  the  peaceable  inhabitants, 
moft  crim'inal  outra^jes  againft  the  royal  authority.  They  Some  Englifh  and  Gafcon  gentlemen  of  charaflei  weic 
detained  the  d.'.uphin  in'aklnd  of  captivity,  murdered  not  afhamtd  to  take  the  command  of  thefe  ruffi.ins,' 
in  his  piefence  Robert  de  Clermont  and  John  de  Con-  vchofe  number  amounted  to  near  40,000,  and  who  bcre 
fl-ms  marefihals  of  Fr.mce  ;  threat:ned  all  the  other  the  appearance  of  regular  armies  rather  than  bands  of 
minillers  with  the  like  f'ate  ;  and  when  Ch  irles,  who  robbers.  As  Charles  was  not  able  by  power  to  redrefs 
had  been  obliged  to  temporize  and  dilfemble,  made  his  fo  enormous  a  grievance,  he  was  led  by  neceflity,  as  well 
efcape  from  their  hands,  they  levied  war  againft  him,  as  by  the  turn  of  his  cbaraaer,  to  correa  it  by  policy  ; 
and  openly  rebelled.  The  other  cities  of  the  kingdom, 
in  imitation  of  the  capital,  fliook  off  the  d.iuph'n's  au- 
tJiority,  took  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  and 
fpread  the  contagion  into  every  province. 
r.fcap«,  Amulft  thefe  diforders,  the  king  of  Navarre  made  his     Algezira  Irom  tlic  Moors,  aftei  a  famous  liege  of  two 

undhcadt  efcape  from  prifon,  and  prefented  a  dangerous  leader  years,  during  which  artillery  are  faid  lirll  to  have  been 
the  Frcn;h  to  the  furious  malec -intents.  He  revived  his  pretenlions  ufed  by  the  befieged,  had  been  fucceeded  by  his  for. 
to  the  crown  of  Fr.mce  :  but  in  all  his  ojxrations  he  Peter  I.  furnamed //.V  C/W;  a  prince  ecpjally  pcrfidi- 
aifled  more  like  a  leader  of  banditti  than  one  who  afpi-  ous,  debauched,  and  bloody.  Ke  began  his  rclgn  wiih 
red  11  be  the  head  of  a  regular  government,  and  who  the  murder  of  his  father's  miftrefs  Leonora  de  Gufni.in: 
was  engaged  by  his  ftation'to  endeavour  the  re  eftablith-  his  nobles  fell  every  day  the  victims  of  his  feverity  :  he 
ment  of  order'  in  the  community.  All  the  French,  put  to  de.uh  his  coufin  and  one  of  his  natural  brothers, 
tlierefore,  whowilhed  to  icilore  peace  to  their  country,  from  grounJlefs  jealoufy  ;  and  he  c.auud  his  quetu 
turned  ilieir  eyes  towards  the  dauphin  ;  who,  though 
not  remarkable  for  his  military  talents,  d.iily  gained  by 
his  prudence  and  vigilance  the  af'cendant  ever  his  ene- 
mies. Marcel,  the  fcdltions  provoll  of  Paris,  was  fl.iin 
i'l  attempting  to  deliver  that  city  to  the  king  of  Na- 
varre.    The  capital  immediately  returned  to  its  duty: 
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Blanche  de  Bourbon,  of  the  blood  of  France,  to  be 
thrown  into  prifon,  and  afterwards  poifoned,  that  he 
might  enjoy  in  quiet  the  embraces  of  Mary  de  Padelhi, 
with  ».hom  he  was  viulenily  enamoured. 

Henry  count  of  Traftamara,  the  king's  natural  bro- 
ther, alarmed  at  the  fate  <  f  his  family,  and  dreading  his 
the  moft  confuicrable  bodies  ol  tlie  mutinous  peafan'ts  own,  took  arms  againlf  the  tyrant  ;  but  having  failed 
were  difpcrfcd  or  put  to  fword  ;  Ibme  bands  of  mi-  in  the  attempt,  he  lied  to  France,  where  he  found  the 
litary  robbers  underwent  the  fame  fate  ;  and  France  minds  of  nun  much  inllamed  ag.iinil  Peter,  on  account 
began  once  more  to  afl'ume  the  apneatance  of  civil  go.  of  the  murder  of  the  French  princ^-fs.  He  afked  per- 
Ttrnment.  milFion  of  Chiurles  to  enlill  the  c:imjtvi:es  in  his  feivice, 

John  was  fucceeded  in  the  throne  of  France  by  his  '"md  to  lead  them  into  Callile  againll  his  brother.  The 
fon  Charles  V.  a  prince  educated  in  the  fcljonl  of  adver-  French  king,  charmed  with  ihe  pioj-a,  employed  du 
fity,  and  well  qualified,  by  his  prudence  and  experience,  Guelclin  in  negoti-itlng  with  the  leaders  of  thefe  ban- 
to  repair  liie  loflcs  which  the  kingdom  had  fudainej  dilti.  The  treaty  was  foon  concluded  ;  and  du  Gucl- 
from  the  errors  of  his  predecefl'ors.  Contrary  to  the  clin  having  completed  his  levies,  led  tlie  aimy  full  to 
practice  of  ail  the  great  princes  of  thofe  times,  v.ho  Avignon,  where  the  Pvjie  then  relided,  and  demanded, 
held  nothing  in  cflimation  but  military  courage,  he  fword  in  hand,  abfolutionfor  his  ruffian  foldiers,  who 
leems  to  have  laid  it  down  as  am  ixim,  never  to  appear  liad  been  excommunicated,  and  the  fum  of  200,000 
at  the  head  of  his  armies;  and  he  w.is  the  firft  Euro-  llvres  for  their  lubfifteuce.  The  firll  was  readily  pro- 
pe  in  mon  irch  that  (bowed  the  advantage  of  policy  and  m.ifed  him  ;  but  fome  difficulty  being  made  v.lih  regard 
forelight  over  a  ralh  and  precipitate  valour.  to  the  lecond,  du  Guefclin  replied,   "My    fellows,   I 

Before  Charles  could  think  of  caunterb.ilancing  fo  bcleve,  may  make  a  lliift  to  do  witiiout  your  abfolu- 
great  a  power  as  Englard,  it  was  iieccfTary  for  hiin  to    tion,  but  the  money  is  abfoluteiy  necellary."     His  Ho- 
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,   *      ,  remedy  tlie  m-,.ny  diu.rdcrs  to  v/hicli  his  own  kingdom  linefs  then  extorted  from  tire  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 

-/nd obliged  "'^^  cxpt  fed.     Ha  accordingly  turned  his  arms  againll  its  neigliboaihood  the  fum  of   ico,ooo  livrcs,  and  of- 

tpAibmit to  ilie  king  of  Navarre,  the  great  diifurber  of  France  du-  fered  it  to  du  Guefelin.     "  It  i,  not  my  purpofe   (cried 

the  terms   ring  that  age;  and  he  defeated  that  prince,  and  redu-  that  gcnirous  w.irrior)  to  opprefs  the    innocent  poople. 

P"''"''"^  ced  him  to  terms,  by  the    valour  and   condufl  cf  Ber-  'i'he  pope  and  h.s  cardinals  can  fpare  me  double  the 

Ve^ccT  '"^'^  du  Guefclin,.  oncof  the  moi.^  accom^ldliedcap-  fuiu  Itom  tlieir  own  pockets.    1  ihcrefoie  iiifift  that. 
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ffpiin.      this  money  he  rcfloreil  to  the  owners ;  and  if  I  hear 

■^"^'''~'  they  are  dclraudcd  of  it,  I    will  myl-lf  return  from 

the  other  fiJc  of  llie  Pyrenees,  j.nd  oblii^c  you  tr.  make 

them    rellitiilion."     The  pupe  (oiind  the  iicceirily   ol" 

ruUmitting,  and  paid  fiuni  hii  own  ticafnry   ihe  fuin 

demanded. 

Uadrivtn      ^  body  of  experienced  and  hardy  foldlcrs,  crindu.fl;'d 

,„).,.,  if.  by  fo  able  a  ircncral,  e.ilily  prevailed  over  the  king  <>t 

the  Caflile,  wliofe  fubjeils  were  ready  to  join   tiie  enemy 

againii  their  opprelfor.     Peter  lied  from  his  dominions, 

took   Ihcltcr  in  Guienne,  and  cruvcd  tiic  protcSion  of 

the  prince  of  Wales,  whom  his  father  had  inverted  with 

the  f<)vcici^;nty  oi  the  ceded   provinces,  under  the  title 

ol   \.hc  fniicifiii:ly  of  Aquilaine.     'J'he    plince   promifcd 

}iis  aliilt.uicc  to  the  dctliruncd  monarch  ;  and  having 

obtained  his  father's  confcnt,  he  levied  uu  army,  and 

fit  out  on  his  enterprife. 

The  firft  lof»  which  Henry  of  Traftamara  fufFercd 
from  tlie  interpolition  of  the  ptince  of  Wales,  was  the 
recalling  of  the  comp  inies  from  his  fervice  ;  and  fo  much 
reverence  did  they  pay  to  the  name  of  Edward,  that 
great  numbers  of  iliem  immediately  withdrew  from 
Sp.iin,  and  iiililled  under  his  llanjard.  Henry,  how- 
ever, beloved  by  his  new  fubjeifls,  and  lupported  by  the 
king  ot  Arragi  n,  w.is  alile  to  meet  tl-.c  enemy  with  an 
army  p1  ico.ooo  men,  three  times  the  number  of  ihofe 
commanded  b>  ilie  Black  Piince:  yet  du  Guei'tlin,  and 
all  his  experienced  olTicers,  aJviied  him  todel.iy  a  deci- 
five  aiflion  ;  fo  high  wis  their  opinion  of  the  valour  and 
condudl  ot  the  Euglilh  liero  !  lint  Henry,  truiling  to 
his  numbers,  ventured  to  give  Edward  battle  on  the 
bsnks  of  the  Ebro,  between  N.ij  ira  and  Navarette  ; 
where  the  Fitnth  and  Spaniards  were  defeated,  with 
.  the  lofs  of  -ibove  20,000  men,  and  da  Gucfclin  and 
I  other  officers  of  dillimition  taken  prifoners.  All  Cartilc 
'■"■  fubmitied  to  tlic  \\iXaT  ;  Peter  was  reflorcd  to  the 
throne,  and  Edward  returned  to  Guienne  witli  hisufnal 
glory  J  having  not  only  overcome  the  greateft  general 
of  his  age,  but  rellrained  llie  mod  blood-thirfty  tyrant 
frcm  executing  vengeance  on  his  prifoners. 

This  gallant  warrior  had  Ir.on  reafon  to  repent  of  his 
fonneaions  with  a  man  like  Pettr,  loll  to  all  fenfe  of 
virtue  and  honour.  The  ungrateful  monller  rcfufed  the 
flipulated  pay  to  llie  Englilli  iorces,  Edw.rd  abandon- 
ed him  :  he  treated  his  fiibjefls  witli  the  uimoll  barba- 
rity ;  tliciranimofrty  was  roufcd  againft  him  ;  and  du 
Gucl'clin  having oblainedhis  ranfom,  returned  to  Callile 
with  the  count  of  Traftamara,  and  feme  forces  levied 
anew  in  Prance.  Tiiey  were  joined  by  the  Spanilli 
malccontents  ;  and  having  no  longer  tlij  Black  Prince  to 
•  J  encounter,  they  gained  a  cimplele  viL^ory  over  Peter  in 
lj.  the  neighbourhood  of  Toledo.  The  tyrant  now  took 
lied,  and  rehige  in  a  calUe,  where  he  was  fjon  ;ifter  befieged  by 
the  vigors  and  taken  prifoner  in  endeavouring  to  make 
his  efcape.  He  was  conduced  to  his  brother  Henry  ; 
againll  uhom  he  is  faid  to  have  ruflied  in  a  tranfport  of 
ra^e,  difarmcd  as  he  was.  Henry  flew  him  with  his 
own  hand,  in  refentment  of  his  cruelties  ;  and,  thoirgh 
abaftard,  was  plated  en  the  throne  of  Callile,  which  he 
tranlmitled  to  his  poftetity. 

Alter  the  death  ot  Peter  the  Cruel,  nothing  remark- 
able happened  in  Spain  for  .ilmit  a  whole  century  ;  but 
the  debanchtries  ol  Henry  I\'.  ( fCallile  ronfed  the  le- 
icntmcnt  of  his  nobles,  and  produced  a  nioft  fingular  in. 
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furrcclion  wliieh  led  to  lire  aggrandizement  of  the  Spa-    .''pain, 
nilh  monarchy.  >«-i'-v— *^ 

Tills  prince,  fa: named  tli:  I»ij>ct.-vt,  though  ecnti  R^igiof 
nually  futroimJcd  witJi  women,  be^.in  hisunhajipy  reign  Henry  th* 
in  1454.  He  was  t(  :a!iy  er.ervated  by  his  pleafures  j  Imiotcnt. 
•ind  every  tiling  in  his  court  confp'rcd  to  fe:  the  C;i(li. 
bans  a:j  example  of  the  moft  abjeifl  11  ittery  and  mofl 
abandoned  licentioufncfs.  The  queen,  a  d.i>ighter  of 
Portugal,  lived  as  openly  with  her  paralites  and  her  gal- 
lan;s  as  the  king  did  with  his  min.ons  and  his  miftrclles. 
Pieafure  wa*  the  only  objedt,  and  effeminacy  the  only- 
recommendation  to  favour  :  tlie  aft.iir>  of  the  lla'.e  w.nt 
every  day  into  dil'crder  ;  till  the  ni.biliiy,  with  the 
archbilhop  of  Toledo  at  ti.cir  head,  con. binng  againil 
the  weak  and  flagitious  admir.illratioii  of  Henry,  arro- 
gated to  thcmfelvcs,  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  their  or- 
der,  the  right  o.''  trying  and  palFing  fcntence  on  their 
fcjvereign,  wliich  Uiey  executed  ia  a  manner  unprece- 
dented in  liirtory. 

All  the  malccontent  nobility  were  fummoned  to  meet  u  •  V 

.       A        1  r  ■  1  r,       ,     ■  1     •       "^  "  ■<'r" 

at  Avila  :  a  fpacious  theatre  was  erefted  in  a  plim  ^aiiy  j^. 
without  the  walls  of  the  town  :  an  image,  reprcfenting  pofcd. 
the  king,  was  feated  on  a  throne,  clad  in  royal  robes, 
with  a  ciownon  its  head,  a  I'ceptre  in  its  hand,  and  the 
fword  of  jullicc  by  its  fide.  The  accjfati  m  againll 
Henry  Was  read,  and  the  fentence  of  depofition  pro- 
nounced, in  prefence  of  a  numerous  alfembly.  At  the 
dole  of  the  firll  article  of  the  charge,  the  archbilhop  of 
Toledo  advanced,  and  tore  the  crown  from  iheheaJ  of 
the  image  ;  at  the  clofc  of  the  fecond,  the  Conde  de 
PLicentia  fuatched  the  fword  of  jullicc  from  its  lide ;  at 
the  clofe  of  the  third,  the  Conde  de  Bcnavente  wrelled 
the  fceptre  from  its  hand  ;  and  at  the  clofe  of  the  lait, 
Don  Diego  Lopez  de  S'.uniga  tumbled  it  headlong 
from  the  throne.  At  the  fame  inllant,  Don  Alphon- 
fo,  Henry's  brother,  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Callile  and  Leon  in  his 
Head. 

This  extraordinary  proceeding  was  followed  by  a  ci- 
vil war,  which  did  not  ceafe  till  fome  lime   after  the 
death   of  the  young  piincc,   on  whom  the  nobles  had 
bellowed  the   kingdom.     I'he  archbilhop  and  his  party 
then  continued  to  carry  on  war  in  the  name  of  Il'abclU 
the  king's  filler,  to  whom  ihey  gave   the  tiile  of  Ih/m. 
tj  ;  and   Henry  could  not  extricate  himfelf  out  of  ihefe       yjr'  , 
troubles,  nor  remain  quiet  upon  his  throne  till  he  had  to'ackncNv- 
llgned  one  of  the  moll  luimihating  treaties  ever  cxtoit- Udgc  his 
eO  from  a  f  ivtieign  ;  he  acknowledged  his  filler  Il'abel-  fifter  If»- 

1.1 "" 

to 

maie..uiiL^iiD  .mil  (iiwvi  Lv^  u^  Lii^  v/ud^i  liii:  ui  au  auiuLcr-  j^„, 

ous  commerce  between  the  queen  and  Don  la  Cueva. 
'I'bcgr.md  objcdt  of  the  malecontcnt  party  now  was  llie 
marriage  of  tlic  piincels  Ifabella,  upon  which,  it  was 
evident,  the  lecuriiy  of  the  crown  and  tJie  happinefs  of 
the  people  mull  in  a  great  mcafure  depend.  Tlic  al- 
liance w.is  fought  by  feveral  princes  :  the  king  of  Por« 
tugal  oilered  iier  his  liand  ;  the  king  of  Fiance  de- 
manded her  for  his  bi other,  and  the  king  of  Arragon        /* 

for  his  ion  Ferdinand.     'Hie  malecontenis  vciy  wilcly',  "'?•''" 
...  .  1   I,-  1     11  ■       '  ricdto  her- 

prelerredthc   Arragonian  prince,  and  llabella  prudent- di„,„d  „( 

ly  made  the  fame  choice  :  articles  were  di  awn  up  ;  and  Arragon. 
they  were  privately  married  by  ihc  archbilhop  of  To- 
ledo. 

4  L^  2  Hmry 


eo  trom  a  I'lVtieign  ;  ne  acKnowiejgea  ins  lilter  ilabel-  Inter  If»- 
la  Uie  cnly  lawful  heirefs  of  his  kingdom,  in  prejudice  htllatobe 
to  the  rights  of  his  reputed  daughter  J«an,  wlioin  the  "^'^^ '^ 
malecontenis  alHrmed  lobe  the  offspring  of  an  adulter- j.^,/  '" 
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Hcntj  was  enraged  at  this  alliance,  which  he  fore- 
faw  would  utterly  ruin  his  autliority,  by  lurnilliing  his 
rebellious  fubjeds  with  the  fupport  of  a  powerful  neigh- 
bouiing  prince.  He  dlfuiherited  his  iifter,  and  elta- 
bliflied  the  rights  of  his  daughter.  A  furious  civil  tvar 
defolated  the  kingdom.  The  names  of  Joan  and  Ifa- 
bclla  rcfounded  Irom  every  quarter,  and  were  cvcry- 
x\herc  the  Uimnions  to  arn.s.  But  peace  was  at  length 
biought  about.  Henry  was  reconciled  to  his  filler  and 
Ferdinand  ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  re- 
newed liabella's  right  to  the  fuccellion  :  for  he  alhrnied 
in  his  lad  moments,  that  he  believed  Joan  to  be  his  own 
daughter.  The  queen  fwore  to  the  fame  cffea  ;  and 
Henry  left  a  tetlamentary  deed,  tranfmitting  the  crown 
to  this  princefs,  ivho  was  proclaimed  queen  of  Caflile  at 
Placenlia.  Lut  the  fiiperior  fortune  and  fuperior  arms 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  prevailed  :  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal was  obliged  to  abandon  his  niece  and  intended 
bride,  after  many  incffeflual  ftruggles,  and  feveral  years 
of  war.  Joan  retired  into  a  convent  ;.  and  the  death  of 
Ferdinand's  father,  which  liappened  abnut  this  time, 
added  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Sicily  to  thole  of 
Leon  and  Calllle. 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  were  perfons  of  great  pru- 
dence, and,  as  fovereigns,  highly  worthy  of  imitation 
but  they  do  not  feem^to  have  merited  all  the  praifes 
beftowed  upon  them  by  the  Spanilh  hiftorians.  They 
did  not  live  hke  man  and  wife,  having  all  things  in 
common  under  the  dire^Sion  of  the  hulband  ;  but  like 
two  princes  in  clofe  alliance  j  they  neither  loved  nor 
hated  each  other  ;  were  feldom  in  company  together  ; 
liadeach  a  feparate  council  ;  and  were  frequently  jea- 
lous of  one  another  in  the  adminiftration.  But  they 
vcre  infeparably  united  in  their  common  inierells  ;  al- 
wavs  afting  upon  the  fame  principle?,  and  forwarding 
the' fame  ends.  Their  firft  objtdl  was  the  regulation 
of  their  government,  which  the  civil  wars  had  thrown 
into  the  groateft  diforder.  Rapine,  outrage,  and  mur- 
der, weie  become  fo  common,  as  not  only  to  interrupt 
conmierce,  but  in  a  great  mcafure  to  fufpend  all  inter- 
courfe  between  one  place  and  another.  Thefe  evils  the 
joint  fovereigns  fuppreiled  by  their  wife  policy,  at  tlifi 
fame  time  that  they  extended  the  royal  prerogative. 

About  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  the  cities  in 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  and  after  their  example  thofe 
in  Ca'liie,  had  formed  themfelves  into  an  allociaiioir, 
diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Broiherhoca. 
They  exaded  a  certain  contribution  from  each  of  the 
aifociate  towns  ;  they  levied  a  confiderable  body  ot 
troops,  in  order  to  protcft  travellers  and  purfiie  crimi- 
jials  ;  and  they  appi  luted  judges,  who  opened  courts 
in  various  parts  of  tlie  kingdom.  Whoever  was  guilty 
of  murder,  robbery,  or  "any  aifl  that  violated  the  public 
peace,  and  was  feized  by  the  troops  of  the  Brother- 
hood, was  carried  before  their  judges  ;  who,  witliout 
paying  any  regard  t(  rhe  ex.cUifive  jurifdidlion  which 
the  lord  of  the  place  might  claim,  «ho  was  generally 
the  author  or  abettor  of  the  iiijuflice,  tried  and  con- 
demned the  criminals.  The  nobles  often  murmured 
againft  this  fahitary  inllitulion;  they  complained  ot  it 
as  an  eacroacliment  on  one  of  tiieir  moll  valuable  pri- 
vileges, and  endeavoured  to  get  it  aboliflied.  But  Fer- 
dinand and  Iiabslla,  ftnfible  of  the  benefici.d  efFeiflj  of 
the  Brotherhood,  not 'only  in  regard  to  the  p.iHce  of 
their  kingdom,  but  ill  its  tendency  to  abri  Jge,  and  by  de- 
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grees  annlhliatt,  the  territorial  jurlfdie^tion  of  the  nobi-      Spaii 
lity  countenanced  tlie  inllitution  upon  every  occafir,!!,  ""^"^^ 
and  fupported  it  with  the  whole  force   of  royal   autho- 
rity ;  by  which  means  the  prompt  and  impartial  admi- 
niftration of  juftice  was  rellored,  and  with  it  tranqviillity 
and  order  returned. 

But  at  the  fame  time  that  their  Catliolic  majefties 
(for  fucli  was  the  title  they  now  bore)  were  giving   vi- 
gour to  their  civil  j;overnmeut,  and  fecurinfr  their  fub-  .    ,    ? 
jec'ts  from  violence  and  oppreliion,  an  intemperate  zeal  iiiquifitj, 
led  them  to  ellablifh  an  ccclefiaflical  tribunal,  equally 
contrary  to  tlie  natural  rights  of  hum.tnity  and  the  mild 
fpirit  ot  the  Gofpel.  This  was  the  court  of  inquifition  ; 
which  decides  upon  the  honour,  fortune,  and  even  the 
life,  of  the  unhappy  wretch  who  liappens  to  lall  under 
the  fufpicion  ofherefy,  or  a  contempt  of  any  thing  pre- 
fcribed   by  the  church,  without  hii  knowing,   or  being 
confronted  with  his  accufers,  or  permitted  either  de- 
fence or  appeal.     Six  thoufand  perfons  were  burnt  by 
order  of  this  fanguinary  tribunal  within  four  years  af- 
ter the  appointment  of  Torquemada,  the    Kill   inqui- 
fitor-general ;  and  upwards  of  100,000  felt  its    fury. 
The  fame  furious  and   blinded  zeal  which  led  to  the 
depopulation    of    Spain,    Ld   aUb   to    its  aggrandize- 
ment, ^j, 
The  kingdom  of  Granada  now  alone  remained  of  all  Conquef 
the  Mahometan  poflellioiis  in   Spain.     Princes  equally  of  f»ra' 
zealous  and  ambitious  were  naturally  difpofed  to  tuin  '""^'''" 
their  eyes  to  that   fertile  territory,  and  to  think  of  in- 
creafing  their  hereditary  dominions,   by  expelling    the 
enemies  of  Chriftianity,  and    extending    its   do^5^rines. 
Every  thing  confpired  to    favour    their    prrjift  :   the 
Moorlfh  kingdom  was  a  prey  to  civil  wjrs  ;  when  Fer- 
dinand, having  obtained  the  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.  autho- 
lizing  acrufide,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  sntered  Granada.     He  continued  the  war  with  ra- 
pid fuccefs:   I(abe!la  attended  him  in  feveral  expedi- 
tions ;  and  they  were  both  in  great  danger  at  the  liege 
of   M.ilaga  ;  an  important    city,  which  was  defended 
with  great  courage,  and  taken  in  14S7.     Baza  w.is  re- 
duced in   1489,  after  the  lofs  of  20,000  men.      Guadix 
apd  Almeria  were  delivered  up  to  them  by  the  Mooiilh 
king  Alzalgel,  who  had   firft  dethroned  his  brother  Al- 
boacen,  and  afterwards  been  chafed  from  his  capital  by 
his  uepliew  Abdali.     That   prince  engaged  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Ferdinand  and   Ifabella;   who,  after  reduc'ng 
every  other  place  ofeminence,  undertook  the   fiege  of 
Granada.   Abdali  made  a  gallant  defence  ;  but  all  com- 
munication with  the  country  being  cut  off,  and  all  hopes- 
of  relief  at  an  end,  he  capitulated,  after  a  fiege  of  eight 
months,  on  condition  that  he  fliould  eiijoy  tlie  revenue 
of  certain  places  in  the  fertile  mountains  of  Alpujirros; 
that  the  inhabitants  (hould  retain  the  undifturbed  pof- 
feflion  of  their  houfes,  goods,  and  inheritances  ;  the  ule 
of  their  laws,  and  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion. 
Thus  ended  the  empire   of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  after  it 
had  continued  about  Soo  years.     They  introduced  the 
arts  and  fciences  into    Europe  at  a  time  when  it  was 
loft  in  darkncfs  ;  they  poifefi'ed  many  ot  the  luxuries  of 
life,  when  they  were  not  even  known  among  the  neigh- 
bouring nations ;  and  they  feem  to  h.we  given  birth  to 
that  romantic  gallantry  wliich  fo  eminently  prevailed  in 
the  ages  ot  chivalry,  and  which,  blendlrfg  illJf  with  the 
veneration  of   the  northern  nations  for  the  foftcr  fex, 
ftiU  particularly  diftinguiihes  ancient  from  modern  man- 
Be  t^.. 
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ner*.  But  the  Moors,  nniwithftanJing  thefe  aJvanta- 
gcs,  and  the  eulogies  beltowcd  upon  lh<.ni  by  romo  wri- 
ters, appear  always  to  h:ive  been  deflitute  of  the  ertcn- 
lial  q>i.ili:ies  of  a  polifhed  people,  humanity,  gcnerofity, 
and  rautual  fympathy. 

The  conqucft  of  Granada  was  followed  by  the  expul- 
fion,  or  rather  the  pillage  and  punifhment,  of  the  Jews, 
who  had  engroffed  all  tlie  wealth  and  commerce  of  Spain. 
The  inqiiifition  eihaull-jd  its  r;tgi;  againft  thefe  uiih:ippy 
people,  many  of  whom  pretended  to  embrace  Chrilh.n- 
nity,  ill  order  to  prtferve  their  property.  About  the 
Time  tinfte  their  Catholic  majellics  cunduJed  an  alliance 
with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  a  treaty  of  marriage 
for  their  daughter  Joan  with  his  fon  Philip,  archduke  of 
Auftria  and  fovereign  of  the  Netherlands.  About  this 
time  alfo  the  contraft  was  concluded  with  Chiiftophcr 
Columbus  for  the  difcovery  of  new  countries  ;  and  the 
counties  of  Roullillon  and  Cerdagne  were  agreed  to  be 
rellored  by  Charles  VIII  of  France,  before  his  expe- 
dition into  Italy.  The  difJovery  of  America  was  foon 
followed  by  eitenfive  conquerts  in  that  quarter,  as  is  re- 
lated under  the  articles  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  he. 
which  tended  to  raife  the  Spanilh  mouiirchy  above  any 
other  in  Europe. 

On  the  death  of  Ifabella,  which  happened  in  1506, 
Philip  archduke  of  Auftria  came  to  Caftile  in  order  to 
take  poiretTion  of  that  kingdom  as  heir  to  hii  mother- 
in-law;  but  he  dying  in  a  (hort  time  after,  his  fon 
Charles  V.  afieiwards  emperor  of  Germany,  became 
heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  His  father  at  his  death 
left  the  king  of  Trance  governor  to  the  young  prince, 
and  Perdinand  at  his  drath  left  caidinal  Ximcnes  fole  re- 
gent of  Ciftile,  till  the  arrival  of  his  grandfon.  This 
man,  whofe  charai5>er  is  no  lefs  Angular  th.an  illuftrious, 
vho  united  the  abilities  of  a  great  ftatefman  with  the 
abjefl  doTotion  of  a  fuperftitious  monk,  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  a  piinie  miniller  with  the  feverity  of  a  mendi- 
cant,  maintained  order  and  tranquillity  in  Spain,  not- 
withdanding  the  difcontcnts  of  a  turbulent  and  high- 
fpiritfd  nobility.  When  they  dJfputed  his  right  to  the 
Tcgrncy,  he  coolly  ftiowed  them  the  tcftament  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  the  ratification  of  that  deed  by  Charles;  but 
thefe  not  fatiifying  them,  and  argument  proving  inef- 
feiflual,  he  led  thcminfenfibly  towards  a  balccny,  whence 
they  had  a  view  if  a  large  body  of  troops  under  arms, 
and  a  f  rmid.ible  train  of  artillery.  "  Behold  (faid  the 
cardinal)  the  powers  which  I  have  received  Ircm  his 
Catholic  m.ijcfty  :  by  tliefe  I  govern  CaHile ;  and  wifl 
govern  it,  till  the  King,  your  mafter  and  mine,  fliall 
come  to  take  poireflinu  of  his  kingdom."  A  declara- 
tion lb  bold  and  determined  frlcnced  all  oppcifition  ;  and 
Ximenes  maintained  his  audiority  till  the  arrival  of 
Charks  in  1517. 

The  young  king  was  received  with  univerfal  accluna- 
tiops  of  joy  ;  but  Ximcnes  found  little  caufc  to  rejoice. 
He  was  fcized  witli  a  violent  dilordcr,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  effcifl  of  poifon  ;  and  wh;n  he  recovered,  Charles, 
prejudiced  .igainft  him  by  the  Spanilh  grandees  and  his 
Flemilh  courtiers,  flighted  his  advice,  and  allowed  him 
every  di«y  to  fink  i.ito  negleifl.  The  card'n.il  did  not 
hear  this  treatment  with  his  ufual  fortitude  of  fpiril. 
He  txpedled  a  more  g'ateful  leiurn  from  a  prince  to 
whom  he  delivered  a  kingdom  m-  re  tlourifhing  than  it 
had  Iirren  in  any  iormer  agi-,  and  author  I'y  more  exten- 
fifc  AOil  bcltct  cdabhlhcd  lluu  ihc  mod  iUullrious  ol  Li$ 


anceftors  had  eve*- pofTefrcd.     Confcious  of  his  own  in-      Spiia. 

tegrity  and  merit,  he  could  not  therefore  refrain  from  ^"^"'■'**^ 

giving  vent,  at  times,  to  indignation    and  complaint. 

He  lamented  the   fite  of  his  country,  and  loretold  the 

calamities  to  which  it  would  be  expofed  from  the  iiifj- 

lence,  the  rapacioufiicfs,  and  the  ignorance  of  flranners. 

But  in  tliemean  lime,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  k'ng, 

dilmifling  him  from  his  councils,  under  prttenoc  of  ea- 

fing  his  age  <  f  that  burden  which  he  had  fo  long  and 

fo  ably  fullained.     Tliis  letter  proved  f  ital  to  the  mini- 

ller  ;  tor  he  expired  in  a  few  hours  after  reading  it.  '4 

While  Chsrles  was  taking  podelllon  of  the  thrnneof  ^■"•"•i''- 
Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  dea'h  of  one  grandfather,  *"^"/'"*''* 
another  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  for  him  the  impe-  Cl.u.v, 
ri.il  crown.  With  this  view  Maiimili.in  alFemhlcd  a  diet  c'er.c: 
at    Auglburg,  were  he    cultivated  the    favour  ol   the  <^  =  i '- -■"• 
eleilors  by  many  a..1s  of  b-neficencc  in  order  to  engage 
them  to  choofe  that  young  prince  as  his  fuccclf.  r.   But 
Maximiliaijhimfelf  never  having  been   crowned  by  the 
po|)e,  a  ceremony  deemed  eifcniial  in  that  age,  as  well 
as  in  the  preceding,  Ire  was  conlidered  only  as  king  of 
the   Romans  or  emperor  elefl  ;  and  uo  example  occur-, 
ring  in  hillory  of  any  perfon  being  clicfen  fuccelfor  to  » 
king  of  the  Roman?,  the  Germin5,  always  tenacious  of 
their  forms,  obftin.rtely  refufed  to  confer  upon  Charles  a 
dignity   for  which  their  conllitution  knew  no  name. 

But  though  Maximilian  could  not  prevail  upcn  the 
German  e!t<flors  to  choofe  his  grandfon  <  f  S'pain  king 
of  the  Romans,  he  had  difpofed  their  minds  in  favour 
of  that  prince;  and  oiher  circumftances,  en  the  deatli 
of  the  emperor,  confpired  to  the  eialtation  of  Charles, 
llie  imperial  crown  had  fo  long  continued  in  the  Au- 
llraia  line,  that  it  b^-gin  to  be  confidered  as  hereditary 
in  th.'.t  family  ;  and  Germany,  torn  by  religious  dif- 
puies,  flood  in  need  of  a  powerful  emperor,  not  only  to 
prcferve  its  awft  interna!  tranquillity,  but  alfo  to  prot-.a 
it  againll  the  vi^jrious  arms  of  th;  Turks,  who  under 
Selim  I.  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe.  This  fierce 
and  rapid  conqueror  had  already  fubdued  the  Mama- 
lukes,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  cf  Egypt  and  Syria. 
The  power  of  Ch  irles  appeared  nccefiary  to  oppcfe 
that  ofSelim.  The  cxtenlive  dominions  of  the  houfe 
of  Aullri.i,  wliich  gave  him  an  interell  in  ihepreierva- 
tion  of  Germany  ;  the  rich  fovereigni:y  of  the  Nether- 
lands  ;;nd  Franche  Compte ;  the  eiuiie  poirefficn  of  the 
great  and  warlike  kingdom  of  Spain,  together  with  that 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  all  united  to  hold  him  up  to  the 
firil  dignity  among  Chrillian  princes  ;  and  the  new 
world  fecmed  only  to  he  called  into  exigence  that  its 
treafurcs  might  enable  h'm  to  defend  Chrillendom 
againll  the  infidels.  Such  was  the  language  of  liis  pai- 
til'ans.  (^  7 

Francis  I.  however,  no  fooner  received  intelligence  of  r-apci,  r;. 
the  deatli  of  Maximilian,  than  he  declared  himfelf  a  tar.-  '"'' 
didate  fortlie  empire;  and  with  no  k-fs  confidence  of 
fuccefs  than  Charlcf.  He  trufted  to  his  fupefur  years 
and  experience  ;  his  great  rejiutation  inarms  ;  and  it 
was  farther  ui^ed  in  his  favour,  that  the  impetuofitv  of 
the  French  cavalry  added  to  the  firmnef.  ot  the  Ger- 
man infantry,  would  prove  irrefiftible,  and  not  only  be 
fuflicient  under  a  waihke  emperor,  to  fct  limits  to  the 
ambition  of  Sclim,  but  to  break  entirely  the  Ottoman 
power,  and  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  dangerous 
again  to  Germany. 

J3jth  claims  vrcie  plaafib'.c.  ITic  domiaions  of  Fran- 
ce 
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cis  •were  lefs  estcnrive,  but  more  united  than  thofe  of 
'  Clijiles.  His  fuhieiU  were  numerous  active,  brave,  lo 
vers  of  glory,  and  livers  of  their  king.  Theie  wer< 
itrong  argiim-  nts  in  favour  of  his  power,  fo  neccifar /  at 
this  I'lniflure  :  but  he  had  no  natural  interell  in  the  Ger- 
Bian'C  body  ;  an  1  tlie  cleaors,  licaiini^  ('<  inucl!  of  niih- 
tary  force  on  each  fide,  became  more  ahiimed  tor  their 
own  privileges  than  the  common  fafety.  They  deter- 
mined torejea  both  candidates,  and  olfered  the  impe- 
rial crown  to  Frederic,  furnamed  tlie  Wj/j-,  duke  of 
Saxony.  But  lie,  undazzled  by  the  fplcndour  of  an 
objecl  courted  with  fo  much  eagernefs  by  two  mighty 
monarchi,  rejicted  it  with  a  magnanimity  no  lefs  lingu- 
lar thin  great. 
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be  his  inlercft  to  keep  the  balance  even  between  the 
contending  powers,  and  to  rclhain  both,  by  not  joining 
rheie  were  entirely  with  either  ;  but  he  was  ftldom  able  to  reduce 
his  ideas  to  practice.  Vanity  and  rcfcntment  weiethc 
great  fpiings  of  all  his  undertakings  ;  and  his  neigh- 
bours, by  touching  ihefe,  foui;d  an  eal'y  way  to  draw 
liim  into  their  niealure;,  and  foicc  liim  upon  many  ralh 
and  inconlidcrate  entirpi  ifes. 

All  the  impolitic  lUps  in  Henry's  government  mult 
not,  however,  be  imputed  to  himfiU ;  many  ct  them 
were  occafioucd  by  the  ambition  and  avaiice  ot  his 
piime  miniller  and  iavourite  cardinal  Wollcy.  Tliis 
man,  who,  by  his  talents  and  accomplilhrocnts,  had  rifea 
from  one  of  the  lowcll  conditions  in  life  to  the  highell 
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"  In  times  of  tranquillity  (faid   Frederic),  we  wifl.    employments  both  in  church  and  itate,  enjoyed  a  greater 

o  invade  our  liber-    degree  ot  power  and    dignity  than  any  Lnglilh  fubject 


Char  Us. 


for  an  emperor,  who  i-.as  no  power  to 

ties ;  times  of  danger  demand  one  who  is  able  to  fecure 

huxony  in  Q^r  fafety.  Ti;e  Turkilh  ar.mies,  led  by  a  warlike  and 
^u°"''.°^  vido.rious  monarch,  aie  now  aiibmbling :'  they  are  ready 
to  pour  in  upon  Germany  wi;h  ;i  vioknce  unknown  in 
former  ages.  New  conjuuiflures  call  for  new  expedients. 
The  imperial  fceptre  niuil  be  committed  to  fome  hand 
more  powerful  than  mine  or  that  of  any  other  German 
prince.  We  polTefs  neitlier  dominions,  nor  revenues 
nor  authority,  which  enable  us  to  encounter  fuch  a  for- 
Inidable  enemy.  Recourl'e  mull  be  had,  in  this  exigen- 
cy, to  one  of  the  rival  monarchs.  Each  of  tliem  can 
hrin;  into  the  tield  forces  fulficient  for  our  defence. 
But  as  the  king  of  Spain  is  of  German  extraction,  as 
he  is  a  member  and  prince  ot  the  empire  by  the  terri- 
tories which  defcend  to  him  from  lii»  grandfather,  and 
as  his  dominions  ftretch  along  that  frontier  which  lies 
nioft  cxpofed  lo  the  enemy,  his  claim,  in  my  opinion,  is 
preferable  to  that  of  a  ftranger  to  our  language,  to  our 
blood,  an  J   to  our  country."     Charles  was  eleiled  in 

td  in  co'nfc-  confequence  of  this  fpeech  in  the  year  152a. 

qiienceof         The  two  candidates  had  hitherto  conduced  their  ri- 

thii  fpeech.  va]!h4;)  with  emuUf.on,  but  without  enmity.     They  had 
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evtr  polielled,  and  governed  the  haughty,   prelumptu- 
oui,  and  untradable  fpirit  of  Henry,  with  abfoluie  au- 
thority.    Francis  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  ot  Henry  and  ut  his   niinider.     He  had  luc- 
celbfuUy  flattered  Woll'ey's  pride  by  honouring  liim  with 
particular  marks  cfhis  confidence,  and  bellowing  upon 
him   the  appellation    of  FatI.er,  Turor,  avid   Governor; 
and  he  had  obtained  the  rellituiion  ■  f  Tournay,  by  ad- 
ding a  penlion  to  thoie  refpeiftful    titles.     He  now  fo- 
lici-.ed  an  interview  with   the  king  of  England  near  Ca- 
lais ;  in  hopes  of  being  able,  by  familiar  converiation,  to  _^^  j^j^, 
attach  him  to  his  friendlfiip  and  intereft,  while  he  gra- view  pre 
titled  the  cardinal's  vanity,  by  affording  him  an  oppor-  jcifted  be 
lunity  of  dii'playing  his  magnificence  in  the  prefence  of 'ween 
two  ct.urts,and  of  difcoveting  to  the  two  nations  his  in-  Ff*""^'** 
flucnce   over  their  monarchs.     Charles  dre.idcd  the  ef- 
feifts  of  this  projecled  interview  between  two  gallant 
princes,  whole  hearts  were  no  lefs  fufceptible  of  triend- 
ihip  than  tlieir  manners   were  ot  inl'piring  it.     FinJii'.g 
it  impolfible,  however,  to  prevent  a  vilit,  in  whicli  the 
vanity  of  all  parties  was  fo  much  concerned,  he  endea- 
voured to  defeat  its   purpofe,  and  to  pre-occupy  the  :3- 


even  mingled  in  their  competition  many  exprelTions  of    vour  of  the  Englith   moiarch,  and  of  his  miniller,  by 


friendthip  and  regard.  Fr.mcis  in  particular  declared 
with  hi?  ufual  vivacity,  that  his  bmther  Charles  and  he 
were  I'airly  and  openly  uitors  to  the  fame  niiftrefs  : 
'•  The  moil  afllduous  and  fortunate  (added  he)  will  win 
her;  and  the  otlier  mull  reft  contented."  But  the  pre- 
ference was  no  (boner  given  to  his  rival,  than  Francis 
difcovered  all  the  pafllons  natural  to  difappointed  ambi- 
tion. He  could  not  fuppre;s  his  chagrin  and  indigna- 
tion at  being  baulked  in  his  favourite  purfuit.  and  re- 
jeifted,  in  the  face  of  a'l  Europe,  t'(  r  a  youth  yet  un- 
known to  fame.  The  fpirit  of  Charles  refented  fuch 
contempt  ;  and  from  this  jealoafy,  as  much  as  from  op- 

takfs  place  pofition  of  interell,  arofe  that  emulation  between  ihole 

bcnveen  tiA'o  great  monarchs  which  involved  them  in  almoft 
perpetual  hollilities,  and  kepi  their  whole  age  in  move- 
m-.T.t. 

Charles  and  Francis  ha  !  many  interfering  claims  in 
Italy  ;  and  the  latter  thcught  himfelf  bound  in  honour 
to  reftore  the  king  of  N.ivaire  to  iiis  dominions,  unjiillly 
feized  by  the  crown  ot  S[iain.     They  immediately  be- 

E oth' court  F"*"  ^°  negotiate  ;  and  as  Henry  VHI.  of  England  was 

the  friend-  the  third  prince  of  the  age  in  power  and  in  uignity,his 

fliipofHen-  I'ricndlhip.was  eagerly   courted   by  each   of  the  rivals. 

j-y  VIII.  of  He  was  the  na;ural  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,    wliich,  under  tlie  figure  of  an   Englilh  archer,  was  the 

frghnd.     Senfible  of  the  confequence   which    his  lltuatton  gave    following   motto;  "  He  prevails  whom  I  favour;"  al- 
liini,  and  proud  of  his  pre-eminence,  Henry  knew  it  to    ludiiig  to  his  own  political  fituation,  as  holding  in  h'rs 

hands 
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an  a£l  of  complailance  Hill  more  flattering  and  more  un- 
common. Relying  wholly  upon  Henry's  generofity  for 
his  lafety,  he  landed  at  Dover,  in  liis  way  from  Spain  _  , , 
to  tlie  Low  Countries.  The  king  of  England,  who  ;„£„giju 
was  on  his  way  to  France,  charmed  with  fuch  an  in- 
flance  of  confidence,  haltened  to  receive  his  royal  gucft  ; 
jiud  Charles,  during  his  Ihort  Hay,  had  the  addiefs  not 
only  to  give  Henry  favourable  imprelTions  of  his  cha- 
racter and  intentions,  but  to  detach  Wolfey  entirely 
from  the  intereft  of  Francis.  'J'he  tiara  had  attraifled 
the  eye  of  that  ambitious  prelate ;  and  as  the  emperor 
knew  that  the  papacy  was  the  ible  point  of  elevation, 
beyond  his  prefent  greatnefs,  at  which  he  could  afpire, 
he  made  him  an  otfer  of  his  interell  on  the  fivll  va- 
cancy. 

The  day  of  Charles's  departure,  Henry  went  over  to         1* 
Calais  with  liis  whole  court,  in  order  to  meet  Francis.    .'"'T' 
'i'heii  interview  was  in  an  0|^en  plain  between  Guifnes  pfj,,;.;,) 
and  Ardres  ;  where  tiie  two  kings  and  th.eir  attendants  France, 
dilplayed  their   magnificence  «ith   fuch  emulition  and 
protufe  expence,  as  procured  it  the  name  of  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Cold.       Here  Henry  ereited    a    fpacious 
houfe   of  wood  and    canvas,  framed   in    London,  on 
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liands    the  balance  of  power  among  the  potentates  of  gaina  the  emperor,  and  toinvadc  Luxembourc    Cliarle' 

'  Europe.     Feats  ot  chivalry  however,  parties  of  gallan-  after,   humbbng  tiic  duke,  attempted  to  enter  France  • 

try,  and  fuch   ciercifcs   as,  were  in  that   age  reckoned  but  was  repelled  and  worllcd  bc/ote  Mczieres  by  the  fa' 

manly  or  elegant,  rather  than  fcrious  bufmclii,  occupied  mous  chevalier  Uayard,  dillin-iiilhed  among  jiis  cotem- 

the  two  courts  during  the  time  that  they  continued  to-  poraries  by   the  appellation  oi  The  knhlt  -wuhut  fear 

gcther,  whichwas  iSdays.  ^  ,.^       .         ,     ,  "'"' -u'/'Acii/  r^/rea^A  ;  and  who  united  the  talents  of  a 

Alter  takmg  leave  of  tlus  fceneofdiOlpation,  the  king  great  general  to  the  punailious  honour  and  lom  inrc 

of  England  paid  a  vifit  to  the  empeior  and  Margaret  ol  gallantry  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry.     Francis,  broke  ir  to 

Savo)  at  Gravclaes,  and  engaged  them  to  go  along  the  Low  Countries,  where,  by  an  exccfs  of  cauti.ni,  an 

with  him  to  Calais;  where  theattlul  and  polit.c  Cliatlcs  error  not  natural  to  h  m,  he  led  an  oppoitunity  of  cu 

conij.letcd  the  imprcllion  which  he  had  begun  to  make  ting  off  the  wh..le  inpciial  army  ;  and,  what  was  of  Iti 
on  Henry  and  his  lavourite,  andeliaccd  all  the  Iricnd-  "  ... 

ihip  to  which  the  frank  and  generuUb  nature  of  Francis 
had  given  birth.      He  renewed  his  alfurances  of  allilling 
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more  conlequence,  he  dif^utted  the  conltable  Bourbon, 
by  giving  the  cojnmaud  ol  the  van  to  tlie  duke  of  Alen. 
son. 

During  thefe  operations  in  the  field,  an  unfuccefsful 
congrels  was  held  at  Calais,  under  the  n.cdiation  of 
Henry  yill.      It  ierved   only  to  exalperate   the  parlies 

was 
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Woh'ey  in  obtaining  the  papacy  ;  and  he    put  him  m 

prelent  poll'elJioii  ot    the  revenues  belonging  to  the  fees 

of  liadajox  and  I'alencia  in  Spain.     He  tiaticied  Hen* 

ty'spiioe,  by  convincing  him  of  his   own  impoitance,    which'  it  was  intended  to  rcconcUe.     A    league    «..» 

and  of  thejullnefs  ol  the  motto  which  he  had  chofen  ;    loon  after   concluded,  by  the  intrigues  of  Wolfcy,  be- 

cflcring  to  fubmit  to  his  lole  arbitration  any  dilicrencc    twecn  the  pope,  Hen:y,  and  Clunes,   againft   Fr.lnce. 

that  miyht  aiilc  between  him  and  1  rancis.  Leo  had  a'rcady  entered  into  a  feparate  league  witli  tl,e 

'1  his  impouaiitponit  being  Utu:eJ,  Chatlcs  repaired    emperor,   and  the  French  wcic  faft  L  fing  ground  i.i 
to  Aix-la-ChapcUc,  wheie  he  was  loleninly  iiivelled  with    Italy. 

the  ciown  and  fcip  re  ol  Charlemagne,  in  prefcnce  of  a  Tlic  infolence  and  cuclions  of  Maredial  de  I-autrec, 
more  fpUndiJ  ana  numerou.  ull.muly  tlian  li.id  appear-  governor  of  Milan,  had  totally  alienated  the  a-lecflions 
ed  on  any  loimer  inauguration.  Ab>  ui  tJie  lan;e  time  of  the  Milanefe  from  France.  They  relolved  to  eirel 
Solvman  the  Magniricent,onc  01  the  molt  accomplilhed,  the  troops  of  that  nation,  and  put  thcmfelves  under  the 
entcrptiling,  and  victorious  ol  the  '1  urkilh  princes,  and  a  government  of  Fiancis  Sforz.i,  brother  to  Maximilian 
ccnil.nt  and  lormidable  rival  to  the  emi-eror,  alccnded  their  late  duke.  In  this  rtfolution,  they  were  encou- 
liie  Ottoman  throne.  raged  by  the  pope,  who  excommunicuted  Lautrec,  and         77 

Tlic  linl  AiX.  of  Charles's  adminiftration  was  to  ap-  took  into  his  pay  a  conliderable  body  of  Swifs,  The  '^^r''*  "^' 
point  a  diet  of  the  empire,  t<>  be  held  at  Worms,  in  cr-  papal  army,  commanded  by  Profper  Colonna,  an  expe-  ^'u'^L' ' 
dcr  to  concert  with  the  princes  proper  mealures  lor  nenced  general,  was  joined  by  fupplic:,  from  Germany 
checking  the  piogrels  ot  "  thole  new  and  dangerous  and  Naples  :  wliile  Lautrec,  negkaed  by  iiis  court,  and 
opinions  which  llneaiened  to  dilturb  the  peace  ol  Ger-  deferted  by  the  Swifs  in  its  pav,  was  unable  to  make 
many,  and  to  overturn  the  religion  ot  their  anccllois."  head  againll  the  enemy.  The  city  of  Milan  was  be- 
The  opinions  propagated  by  Luther  and  his  followers  trayed  by  the  inhabitants  to  tlie  confederates  ;  Pirma 
were  here  meai.t.  But  .ill  his  eUorts  tor  tliat  purpofe  and  PLicenl.ia  were  united  to  the  tcclefialHcal  a'ate  ;  and 
were  iniudicient,  as  is  leialed  under  the  article*  Lu-  of  their  conquefts  in  Lombardy,  only  the  town  of'Cre- 
THtiiandK.tro»MAii»N.  inona,  the  ca.lle  of  Milan,    and  a   few  inconfiderablc 

In  1521,  the  Spaniards,  dilfatisfied  with  the  dcpar-  forts,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
luie  ot  their  lovercign,  whole  ele.!tion  to  the  empire  Leo  X.  received  the  accounts  of  this  rapid  fuccefs 
they  forelaw  would  ii:teileie  with  ll.e  adminiiliation  of  with  luch  tianfpotts  of  joy,  as  arefaid  to  liave  brcugli; 
his  own  kingdom,  and  incenfed  at  the  avarice  of  the  on  a  fever,  which  occalioned  his  death.  The  fpiiit  of 
licniings,  to  whom  the  dircaicn  ol  pubhc  affairs  had  the  confederacy  was  broken,  and  its  operations  lulpen  i^ 
been  committed  lince  the  death  ot  caidinal  Ximenes,  fe-  ed  by  this  accident.  The  Swifs  were  reci'.led  ;  fome 
veial  grandees,  hi  order  to  Ihake  oil  thisopprelilo...  en-  otlier  mercenaries  di-ljanded  for  wantot  pay  ;  and  onl>> 
tcrcd  into  an  alfociatioo,  to  which  tlicy  gave  the  name  tl.c  Spaniards,  and  a  few  Germans  in  the  emperor's  fer- 
of  the  Sanaa  Junda  ;  and  tlie  fword  was  appe.iled  to  vice,  remained  to  defend  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Bu2 
as  the  means  ol  tedrcfs^  'I'his  leemcd  to  Francis  a  fa-  Lautrec,  who  with  the  reinn.int  oi  his  armv  had  tak(.n 
vourable  junftuie  for  reinttaiing  the  family  of  John  Ihcltcr  in  the  Venetian  territories,  dellitute  both  of  men 
tl' Albert  in  the  kingdom  ol  Navarre.  Charles  was  at  and  money,  was  unable  to  improve  this  favour  able  op- 
H  diltauce  fiom  that  part  of  his  dominions,  and  the  portunity  as  he  wilhcd.  Ail  his  efforts  were  rendcrtd 
trcops  ufually  ftalioned  there  liad  been  called  away  to  incffeaual  by  the  vi-iUncc  and  ability  of  Colonna  an.l 
quell  ihe  cimmotions  in  Spain.     A  French  army,  un-    his  affociates. 

dew  Andrew  d:  Foix,  fpeeJily  conquered  Navarre  jbut  Meantime  much  difcord  prevailed  in  the  conclave. 
that  young  and  inexperienced  nobleman,  pullitd  on  by  Wolley's  name,  notwithftanding  all  t!ie  emperor's  mag- 
miVitary  ardour  ventured  to  enter  Callile.  The  Spa-  nilicent  promiles,  was  f&ircely 'mcntion.d  iheie.  Ju'.io 
niards,  though  divided  ainc  ng  themitlves,  united  againft  dc  M-dici,  Leo"s  nephew,  thought  himfeif  furc  of  tlie 
a  foreign  enemy,  routed  his  forces,  took  him  prilbner,  election  ;  wlun,  by  an  unexpected  turn  of  fortune,, 
and  recovered  N.ivaire  in  a  lliortcr  time  than  he  ha.l  cardinal  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  Charles'.-^  peceptor,  who 
fpent  in  lubdumg  it.  at  th.t  tine  governed  Spain  in  the  empcr.^r's  n.im-,, 

Hoftihtie*  thus  begun  in  on^quartcr,  bttween  the  was  unanimoully  railed  to  the  papacy,  to  the  aftonil'-.- 
rival  monarchs,  loon  fpread  to  another.  The  king  of  ment  of  aM  Europe  and  liie  great  dfg'Jll  of  the  lia. 
Trance  encouraged  Uie  duke  of  Bouillon  to  mak:  war  .>-  lians. 

Ifiaflcw,, 
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Spain.          Franc'is  roulcJ  by  ihe  rifing  crnftqucnce  of  his  rival,  pirul.ition  from  the  fiiUan,  who  admired  and  i-efpefled     ?o»ii 

«-^-r^  refvIveJ  to  exert  hi.-nelf  with  frefh   vigour,    in  cider   to  his  heroic  qualities  (See  RiioDis  and  Malta).  Charles '— 

rrin/isin-  "reft  from  him  his  late  conquefts  in  Lombard)'.     Lau-  and  Francis  were  equnUy  adiamed  ofhavin;^;  occalicned 

*Id"riuly.trcc  received  a  funply  of  money,  ^nd  a  reinforcement  of  fuch  a  Icfs  to  Chrilleiidom  by   llieir  comefts  ;  and  ths 

lo.coo  Swils.     Wiih  this  reinfirccment  he  was  enabled  emperor,  by  way  of  reparation,  granted  to  the  knighu 

once  more  to  aft  offenfively,  and  even  to  advance  within  of  St  John  the  fmall  iflar.d  of  Malta,  whire  they  fixed 

a  few  milos  of  the  city  of  Milan  ;  when    money  again  their  rtfidence,  and  continued  long  to  letain  their  an- 

failin?  him,  and  the   Swifs  growing  mutinous,  he  was  cient  fpiiit,  though  much  diminilhcd  in  power  and  fplen- 

obliged  to   attack  the  impsrialiih   in  their  camp  at  Bi-  dour. 

cocca,  where  he  was  repulfcd  with  great  flaughter,  ha-  Adrian  VI.  tliough  the  creature  of  tl  e  empercr,  and 

vin"  loft  his  bravell  cfticers  and  bell  troops.     Such  of  devoted  to  his  intereft,  endeavoured  to  alfume  the  im- 

ih.e^Swifs  as  furvived  fct  out  immediately  for  their  own  partiality  which  became  the  comn  on  fall  er  of  Chriften- 

country  ;  and  Lautrec,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  keep  dom,  and  l.iboured  to  rec<  ncilc  the  contending  princes, 

the  field,  retired  into  France.     Genoa,  which  ftiU  re-  that    they   might  unite  in   a  lesgus  againfl   Solyman, 

mained  fuhiecl  to  Francis,  and  made  it  eafy  to  execute  whofe  conqiied  of  Rliodes  rendered  him  more  formi- 

anv  fcheme  for  ih.e  recovery  of  Milan,  was  foon  after  dable  than  ever  to  Europe.     The  Itali.m  ftates  were  no 

Taken  by  Colonna  :  the  authority  ot  the  emperor  and  lefs  dcfiroua  of  peace  than  the  pope  :  and  to  much  re- 

liis.  f.:>.^ion  was  everywhere  ellablifhed  in   It.dy.     The  gard  was  paid  by  the  hollile  powers  to  tl-e  exhorlatitjis 

cit  ide!  cf  Cremrna  was  the  fck  fortrtfs  which  remained  ot  his  holincfs,  and  to  a  bull  which  he  ifltied,  requiring 

in  the  hands  of  the  French  ^11  Chriftian    princes   to   confent  to   a    truce  for  three 

Tl-e  alTli<^ion  of  Francis  for  fuch  a  fucceffion  of  mif-  years,  that   the  imperial,  the  French,  and  the  Englilh 

fortunes  was  augmented  by  the  unexpedled  arrival  of  an  amballadors  at  Rome,  wcie  empowered  to  treat  of  th.it 

F.ngli(h  herald,  v  ho  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign  de-  matter  ;  but  while  they   w.ifted  their  time  in   frultlefs 

clared  war  againft  France.     Tne  courage  of  this  excel-  negociations  their  mailers  were  continuing   their  pre- 

l.-nt  prince,  hov.-ever,  did  not  lorfake  him  ;  though  his  paiations  for  war;   and  other  negociatlons    foon   took 

treafurv  was  exhaulled  by  exp:nfive  pleafurcs,  noleis  place.     The  confederacy  againft  Irance  became  more 

than  bv  hoftile  en'evprifes,  he  alFerr.bled  a  conliderable  toimidable  than  ever.                                                                    g, 

army,  and  put  his  kingdom  in  a  pofture  of  defence  for  The  Veneti.ins,  who  had  hitherto   adhered   to    theApow 

Tefiliin"-  this  new  enemy,  without  abandoning  any  of  French  intereft,  formed  engagements  with  the  emperor  confeA 


the  fchemes  which  he  was  forming  againft  the  empe-   for  fecuring    Francis   Sforza  in  the    polfeiTion  of  the  ■'^'^y 
ror.      He  was  furprifed,  hut  not  alarmed,  at  fuch  a  de-   duchy  of  Milan  ;  and  the  pope,  from  a  perfuafion  thai 
nunciation.  ^^'^  ambition  ot  the    French  monarch  was  the  only  ob 


M-^,  .7'-   •        Meanwhile  Chules,  willing  to  draw  as  much  advan-  flicle  to  pe.ice,  acceded  to  the  fame  alliance.       The 
fusEnJiand  tage  as  pofnb^e  from  fo  powerful  an  ally,  paid  a  fecond  Florentine?,  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua,  and  all 
afecond       vilit   to    the    court  of  England  in  his  way  to  Spain,  the  Italian  powsrs,  followed  this  example.     Francis  was 
itimc.           where  his  prefence  was  become  neceflary.     His  fuccefs  left  without  a  iingle  ally,  to   refill  the  efforts  of  a  mul- 
exceeded  his  moft  fan"-u-ne   expectations.    H-;  not  only  titude  of  enemies,  whofe  armies  everywhere  threatened, 
g.iined  the  entire  friendlhip  of  Henry,  who  publicly  ra-  and  whofe  territories  encompaifed  his  dominions.     The 
tified  the  treaty  of  Bruges  ;  but  difaimed   the   relent-  emperor  in  perfon  menaced  France  with  an  invafion  on 
ment  of  Wohey,  by  alfuring  him   of  the  papacy  on  A-  the   fide  of  Guiennc  ;  the   forces  of  England  and  the 
diian's  death  ;  an  event  feemingly  not  diftant,  by  rea-  Netherlands  hovered  over  Picardy,  and  a  numerous  bo- 
foncfliisage  and  infirmitie?.     In  confequence  of  thefe  dy  of  Germans  was  preparing  to  ravage  Burgundy, 
negotiations   an   Englilh  army  invaded  France,   under  The  dread  ol  fo  many  and  fuch  powerful  adverfaries, 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Surrey  ;  who,  at  the  end  it  was  thought,  would  have  obliged   Francis  to  keep 
rf  the  campaign,   was  obliged  to  retire,  with  his  forces  wholly  on  the  defenfive,  or  at  leall  have  prevented  him 
greatly   reduced,  without  being   able  to   make  himfclf  from  entertaining  any  thoughts  c.f  maiching  into  Italy, 
mafter  of  one  place  within  the  French  frontier.     Charles  But    before    his  enemies  were  able    to  ftrike  a  blow, 
was  m.nre   fortitnate  in  Spain:  he  foon  quelled  the  tu-  Francis  had  alfembled  a  great  army,  with  which  he  ho- 
inults  which  h  id  there  aiifen  in  his  abfence.  ped  to  dilconcert  all  the  emperor's  fchemes,  by  march- 
While  the  Chiii^ian  princes  were  thus   walling  each  ing  it  in  perfon  into  Italy  ;  and  this  bold  meafure,  the  Franc! 
othei'b  rtrength,  Solyman  the  M.ignificent  entered  Hun-  more  formidable    becaufe   unexpecled,  could    fca reel y  march 
gary,  an  J  made   hinifelf  mafter   of  Belgrade,  reckoned  have  failed  ofthedelired  etlecl,  htd  it  been  immediately  w.irds 
the  chief  binicr  of  th:it  kingdom  ag.iinft    the    Turkilh  carried  into  execution.    But  the  difcovery  of  a  domeilic ''"'" 
power.       Encouraged    by   this  fuccefs,    he  turi:ed  his  confpiracy,    which    threatened    the    deliruifii.'n   of  his  f^^j,]^ 
vie^oiious  arms  againft   the   lOand  (^f  Rhodes,  at  that  kingdom,  obliged  Francis  to  ftop  Ihort  at  Lyons.             dome) 
time  the  feat  of  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jei  nl'alcm  ;  Charles  duke  ol   Bouibon,    lord    high    conftable  ofconfpi 
''°       and   though  every    piince  in    that  a;;e  acknowledged  France,  was  a  ptince  of  the  moft  Ihining  merit  :  his 
Rhodes  ta-  p^j^^jgjfg  i,g  [i^g  (irear  hulwaik   of  Chiillendom  in  the  great  talents  equa'ly  fitteJ  him  for  the  council  or  the 
JTmaii.         eaft,  fi)  violent  was  their   aiiimofuy  agauift  each  Other,  held,  while  his  eminent  fervices   to  the  crown  intltled 
that  they  fullered  S)lyman  without  dillurb.mce  to  carry  him  toils  hrll  favoui.      But  unhappily  Louifa  duciief; 
on  1  is  operations  agairll    th.it  city    anil  ifland.     Lifle  of   Angouleme,  the  king's  mother,  had  contracted  a 
Adam,  the  grandmaftcr,  made  a  gallant  defence  ;  but,  violent  averfion  againft  the  houfc  of  Bourbon,  and  had 
after  inrredib'e  efforts  of  courage,  patience,  and  military  taught  her  fon.over  whom  ihe  had  acquired   an  abr'du'.c 
conduifl,  e!uiing  a  fi-ge  of  fix  months,  he  was  obliged  to  afcer.dmt,  to  view  all  tne  conft  ibX's  a''tions  with  a  jea- 
iuirtnJer  the  place,  having  obtair.ed  an  honourable  ca-  lous  eye.  Ai"'er  repealed  afl'ronts  he  retired  from  Court. 
1  and 
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Spiin.  and  began  to  lillen  to  the  advances  of  the  emperor's 
'"'''^^  niiniliers.  Mtantiitie  the  duchrfsnf  Bourhon  di^-d  ;  and 
as  tlie  conft.iblv."  was  no  lefs  amiable  ilian  accompliflicd, 
the  diichcfs  of  Anprrtileme,  ftill  I'ufccpt  ble  of  the  tender 
palTinns,  formed  the  fclicme  of  marrying  him.  But 
Ijoiiibiin,  who  niiglit  liave  expcfteJ  every  thing  to 
which  an  ambitious  minJ  can  af|ire,  from  tlic  doatir.^^ 
T'lidiie.'s  of  a  woman  who  povcrned  her  fon  and  tliC 
lit'gdom,  incapible  of  imitatiig  LoiiifH  in  her  fudden 
traiil'.tion  from  hate  to  l.vc,  or  i  f  mc.inly  countcrteit- 
iiii>.  a  paffion  for  one  wlu)  liad  (o  long  purliied  him  wi'.h 
unprovoked  malice,  rcjsi5t^-d  the  match  with  difda'n  and 
turned  the  propofal  into  ridicule.  Aton  edcfpifed,  and 
iiifultcd  by  llie  man  whom  love  only  could  h*vc  made 
her  ceal'e  to  perfecute,  Loiiif.i  was  filled  with  all  the 
rage  of  difippointed  woman;  ilic  rcfolved  to  ruin,  fince 
(he  could  not  marry,  Biiirbon.  lor  lliis  purpnfe  the 
coltimeiiced  an  iniquitous  fuit  againll  him  ;  and  by  the 
chicanery  if  chancellor  du  Hr.it,  the  conllable  was  (trip- 
ped of  his  whole  family  ellate.  Driven  to  defp.iir  by 
I'o  many  injuries,  he  entered  into  a  fecret  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England  ;  and 
he  propofed,  as  foon  as  Fiancis  Ihould  have  crolfcd  the 
Alps,  to  rail'e  an  inlorrction  among  hi',  numerous  vaf- 
fals,  and  introduce  torcigu  enemies  into  the  heart  of 
Fr.nce. 

Happily  Francis  got  intimation  of  this  confpiracy 
before  he  left  the  kingdom  ;  but  not  being  fuflitiently 
convinced  of  the  Conllablc's  guilt,  he  fuffered  (o  dan- 
gerous a  foe  to  efcape ;  and  Bourbon  entering  into  Iht 
emperor's  fervice,  employed  all  the  force  of  his  enter- 
prifing  genius,  and  his  great  talents  for  war,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  prince  and  liis  native  country. 

In  confequence  of  the  difcovcry  of  this  plot,  and  the 
efcape  of  the  pnwcriul  confpirator,  Francis  relinqnilhed 
his  intention  of  leading  his  jrmy  in  perfon  into  Italy. 
H':  was  ignorant  hfW    far  the    infciftion    had    fpread 
among  hi!>  fubjeifts,  and  alraid  that  his  abfence  might 
I,        encourage  them  to  make  fome  dcfperate  attempt  in  ta- 
French    *our  of  a  man  fr>  much  btfloved.     He  did  not,  however, 
•nycntcrs  abandon  his  defign  on  the   M'laneCe,  but  fent  f  irward 
«ly-  an  army  if  30,000  men,  under  the  command  of  ad- 

miral Bonnivet.  Colonna,  who  was  entruKed  with  the 
defence  (  f  that  duchy,  was  in  no  condition  to  refill 
fuch  a  force  ;  and  the  city  of  Mil.in,  on  which  the 
whole  teriitory  depend*,  mull  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  F'rench,  had  nut  Bonnivet,  who  p-iireffed 
none  of  the  talents  cf  a  general,  walled  his  time  in 
frivolous  entcrprifes,  till  the  inhabitants  recovered  from 
their  confternation.  The  imperial  army  was  reinforced  ; 
Colonna  died  ;  and  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  fuc- 
cteded  him  in  the  command  :  but  the  chief  direiflion 
of  military  operations  was  committed  to  Bourbon  and 
the  marquis  de  Pcfcara,  the  grcateft  generals  of  their 
age.  Boni-.ivct,  Jeditute  of  troops  to  oppofe  this  new 
urmy  and  Itill  more  of  the  talents  which  could  render 
nim  a  match  for  its  leaders,  atter  various  movements 
I  and  encounters,  was  reduced  to  the  necefliiy  <>(  attempt- 
iicawdat  '"8  •'  •''''■'•"  '"lo  Fiance.  He  was  followed  by  theim- 
(fniTa.  pet  ial  generals,  an  J  routed  at  BiagrafTa,  where  the  fa- 
mous chevalier  Bayard  was  killed. 

The    emperor  and  his  allies  were  Icfs  fuccefsful  in 

their  attempts  upon  France.        1  hey   >vere  baffled   in 

every    qtiarter ;    and  Francis,  though   ftripped  of   his 

Italian  dominion?,  m'"ht  ftill  have   enjovcd  in  fafety 
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the  glory  of  havi.^rj  defended  his  native  kingdom  aga'nft 
one  half  of  Europe,  and  have  bid  defiance  to  mU  his 
enemies  ;  but  underi'anding  that  the  kine  of  England, 
difci  uraged  by  his  former  Iruitlcfs  enterpiHes,  and  dif- 
guftcJ  with  t!;e  cm|.CTor,  wasn.akir.g  no  picparaiions 
for  any  attempt  on  I'icardv,  his  anciein  ardour  fcized 
him  for  the  conqueii  of  Milan,  and  he  detetn:iiicd,  noc- 
withfianding  the  ndv.ir.ct'd  fcafon,  to  march  i:ito  Italy. 

The  French  army  n  )  fooiier  apcc  ired  in  I'iedmont, 
than  the  whole  Milanel'c  was  ihrnwn  into  confternation. 
The  capital  ojK-iied  its  gates.  The  torces  of  the  empe- 
ror and  Sfuiza  retired  to  I.odi  :  and  had  Francis  been 
lb  fortunate  as  to  piirfuc  them,  they  mult  li.ive  :iban- 
doned  that  port,  and  been  totally  difperfed  ;  but  hi:> 
evil  gr  niui  led  him  to  beliege  f avia,  a  town  of  confi- 
dirable  Itrength,  well  gariil'oned,  ard  defended  by  An- 
tonio de  Le)v;i,  one  of  the  bravcll  olficeis  in  the  Spa- 
nilli  fervice  ;  before  which  place  he  was  defeated  r.nd 
taken  piifoner  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February 
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Tlie  captivity  of  Francis  filled  all  Europe  with  alarm. 
Almoll  the  wliole  French  army  wai  cut  off;  Mil.in  was 
immediately  abandoned  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  iiot  a 
Frenchman  w.u  left  in  Italy.  The  power  of  the  em- 
perur,  and  ftill  more  his  ambition,  become  an  objeft  oX 
univeif.il  terror;  and  icfoluiions  were  everywhere  taken 
to  f. ;  bounds  to  it.  Meanwhile  Francis,  deef-ly  im- 
prelfed  with  a  fenfc  of  liis  misfortune,  wictetohis  mo- 
ther Louifa,  whom  he  had  left  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
the  following  Ihort  l)ut  eiprellive  letter:  "  All,  Ma- 
d.im,  is  loll  but  honour."  The  fame  courier  that  car- 
ried this  letter,  carried  alio  difpatcf.es  to  Charles  ;  viho 
received  tie  news  of  the  fignal  and  uncxpefled  fiiccefs 
which  had  crowned  his  aims  with  tlic  mod  hypo^itic.il 
moderation.  He  would  not  fuff^r  any  public  rcj.  icings 
to  be  made  on  account  of  it  ;  and  laid,  he  only  valued 
it,  as  it  would  prove  the  f  ccafion  of  rcftoting  peace  to 
Chrillcndom.  Louifa,  however,  did  not  trull  to  thofc 
appearances;  if  Ihe  could  not  prcfcrve  what  was  yet 
Ictt,  Ihe  determined  at  leaft  that  nothing  fhou'd  be  loll 
through  her  negligence  or  weaknefs.  Inftead  of  giving 
herfelf  up  to  fuch  lamentations  as  were  natural  to  a  wo- 
man lb  remarkable  tor  maternal  tenderness,  ihe  difco- 
vered  all  the  forcllght,  and  eiirted  all  the  activity,  of  a 
cinfummatc  politician.  She  took  every  poll'ible  mea- 
fure  for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  pollure  of  defence, 
while  fhe  employed  all  her  addrefs  to  appeafe  the  refcnt- 
mentand  to  gain  the  friendlhip  of  Enghuid  ;  and  a  ray 
of  comfort  from  chat  quarter  foon  broke  in  upon  the 
French  affairs. 

Though  Henry  VIII.  had  not  entered  into  the  war 
againft  France  from  any  concerted  politieal  views,  he 
had  alwa)s  retained  fome  iinperfefl  idea  of  that  balance 
of  power  which  it  was  necelfary  to  maintain  beiwee:i 
Charles  and  Francis;  and  the  prefervation  of  which  he 
boalfed  to  be  his  peculiar  office.  By  his  alliance  with 
tlie  emperor,  he  hoped  to  recover  fome  part  of  thofc 
territories  on  the  co:itinent  which  had  belonged  to  his 
anceftors ;  and  therefore  willingly  contributed  to  give 
him  the  afccndency  above  his  rival  ;  but  having  never 
dreamt  of  any  event  fo  decifiveand  fatal  as  the  vidory 
at  Pavia,  which  feemcd  not  only  to  have  broken,  but  to 
have  annihilated  the  power  of  Franci?,  he  now  became; 
fenlible  of  his  own  danger,  as  well  a";  tf.at  of  all  Europe, 
from  the  lofs  of  a  proper  counterpoili:  to  tlic  power  of 
4  L  Charlti 
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ror's  proniifes,  while  it  e\tiiigail]icd  all  his  hop«  of  the 
papacy  ;    and  he  reColved  on  rcveng.-.     Charles,  too, 
iiad  fo  iil  fi:ppor;ed  the  app;aranec  ol  modeia'i.-n  whicli 
lie  allumed,   when    firft  informed  of  his  good  fortune, 
that  he  had  already  changed  his  nfu.il  (lylL-  to  Henry; 
andjnilead  of  writing  to  him  with  his  own  hand,  and 
hibfcribinjj  himfelf  "  your  affeflionate  fen  and  cou/in," 
he  dilated  his  letters  to  a  fecretary,  and  fimply  fub- 
fcribed    liimfelf  "   Charles."     Influenced  by  all   thefe 
motives,  t0f;ether  with  the  glory  of  raifmg  a  fallen  ene- 
my,  Henry  liikned  to  the  flattering  fnbini'llions  of  Loui- 
I'a;  entered  into  a  defenfive  alliance  with  her  as  regent 
of  France,  and  engaged  to  life  his  belf  oriices  in  order 
to  procure  the  deliverance  of  her   fon    from  a  ftate  of 
captivity. 
fe-      Meanwhile  Francis  was  ligoroufly  confined  ;  and  fc- 
hvhl'^nl     '"'^  conditions  being  propofed  to  him  as  the  price  of 
'•'^  liberty,  he  urew  h;s  dagger,  and,  pointing  it  at  his 
breaft,   cried,  "  'Twere  better  that  a   king  (iiould  die 
thus!     His  hand  was  withheld:  and  flattering  him- 
lelt,  when  he  grew  cool,   that  fuch   prcrpofitions  could 
not     come  direflly   from  Charles,    ho  defired    that  he 
might  be   removed  to  Spain,  where  the  emperor  then 
refided.     His  tequell  was   complied  with  ;  but  he  lan- 
guilhed  long  before  he  obtained   a  fight  of  hii  conque- 
ror.    At  lall  he  was  favoured  with  a  vifit ;  and  the  em- 
peror dreading  a  general  combination  againft   him,  or 
that  Francis,  as  he  threatened,  might,  in  the  obltinacy 
of  his  heart,  refign  his  crown  to  the  dauphin,  agreed  to 
abate  foitiewhat  of  his  former  demands.     A  treaty  was 
accordingly  concluded  at   Madiid;  in  confequence  of 
which  PVancls  obtaned  his  liberty.     The  chief  article 
in  tliis treaty  was,  that  Burgundy  liiould  be  rellored  to 
Charles  as  the  rightful  inheritance  of  his  anceflors,  and 
tn  It  Francis's  two  eldefl  fons  ihouid  be  immediately  de- 
livered up  as  hollages  for  the  performance  of  the  con- 
ditions ftipu'a-ed.     Th;  exchange   of  tlie  cap  ive  mo- 
naich  for  hi.  children  was  made  on  the  borders  between 
France  and  Spain.     The  moment  that  Francis  entered 
his  own  domi;  ions,  he  mounted  a  Tu;  Icilh  hoi  fe,  and 
putiingit  to  its  fpeed,  waved  his  hind,  and  cried  a!otid 
feveral  limes,  "   1  am  yet  a  king  !   I  am  yet  a  king  !" 
Francii  never  meant  to   execute    thetreity   of  Ma- 
rxccutc  the  drid  :  he  had  even  left  a  proteft  in  tlie  hands  of  nota- 
conditions    ries  before  ho  figned   it,  that  his  conf^nt  Ihould  be  con- 
iideied  as  an  iiuoUintaty  deed,  and  be  deemed  null  and 
void.     Accordin.;ly,  as  foon  as  he  arrived  in  France, 
he  afTtmbled  the   Hates  ol'  Burgundy,    who  protcfted 
againft  the  article  relative  to  their  province  ;  and  Fran- 
cis coldly    rejillcd  to  the  imperial  ambafladors,    who 
urged  the  immediate  execution  of  the  treaty,  that  he 
would  rcligioiifly   perform  the  articles  relative  to  him- 


M\,  entered  into  an  alliance,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  the  Bcfy  Leagu,,  bccaufe  his  Holinefs  was  at 
the  head  of  it,  in  order  to  oblige  the  emperor  to  deliver 
lip  I'rancis's  two  fons  on  the  p.iyment  of  a  rtafonable 
ranfom,  and  to  re-ellablilh  Sforza  in  the  quiet  policffion 
of  the  Milanefe. 

In  confequence  of  this  league,  the  confederate  army 
took  the  field,  and  Italy  once  more  became  the  fcene 
of  war.  But  Francis,  who  it  was  thouglu  would  have 
infufed  fpiiit  and  vigour  into  the  whole  body,  had  ennc 
through  luch  a  fcene  of  dillrefs,  that  he  was  become 
drflident  of  himfelf,  dillruftful  of  his  fortune,  and  de- 
iirous  of  tranquillity.  He  flattered  himfelf,  that  the 
dread  alone  of  fuch  a  confederacy  would  induce  Charles 
to  liilentowhat  wasequit,.'.b!e,  and  therefore  negle^ed 
to  lend  due  reinforcements  to  his  allies  in  Italy.  Mean- 
time the  duke  cf  Bourbon,  who  commanded  the  Impe- 
nalills,  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  Mllane'e 
of  which  the  emperor  had  promife.l  him  the  invelliture  • 
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and  his  troops  beginning  to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay, ..- 

he  k  <  them  to  Rome,  and  prnmifed  to  enrich  them  *"'"  ''X  ''"= 
with  the  fpoils  of  that  city.  He  was  as  good  as  his  '"'P^'''''''^s 
word;  for  though  he  himfelf  was  llain  in  planting  a 
fcaling  ladder  againft  the  wall,,  hi,  foldiers,  rather  en- 
raged than  difcouraged  by  his  death,  mounted  to  the 
adault  with  the  utmoll  ardour,  animated  by  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  prize,  and,  entering  the  city  fword  in  hand, 
plundered  it  for  feveral  days. 

_  Nev^r  did  Rome  in  any  age  fuffer  fo  many  cdami-  kJL^ 
ties,  not  even  from  the  Barbarians,  by  whom  (lie  was  "iK^'ly 
often  iubdued,  the  Huns,  Vandals,  or  Goths,  as  now  pl'mJ'^d. 
from  thelubjeflsof  a  Chriilian  and  Catholic  monaich. 
Whatevei  was rcfpeaable  in  modelly,  or  facied  in  reli- 
giori,  feemed  only  the  more  to  provoke  the  rage  of  the 
foldiery.     Virgins  fuflered  violation  in  the  arm's  of  their 
parents,  and  upon    thofe   altar,   to  whicli  they  had   fled 
for  fafely.     Venerable  prelates,  after  enduring  every  in- 
drgniry  and  every  torture,  were  thrown  into  dungeons, 
and  menaced    with   the  moft    cruel  death,  in  order  to 
make  therri  reveal  their  fecret  treafures.      Clement  him- 
Je  f,  who  had  neglcfled  to  make  his  cfcape  in  time,  u-as 
taken  prifoner,  and  found  that  the  facrednefs  of  hi-  cha- 
rnfter  could  neither   procure  him  liberty   nor   refped. 
He  was  confined  till  he  Ihuuld  pay  an  enormous  ranfom         ^^ 
impoled  by  the  vifforious  army,  and  fuirender  to  the '^H^"''' 
emperor  all  the   places  of  itrength   belonginn-  to  the  ''' 

church.  '^ 

Charles  received  the-news  of  this  extraordinary  event  ck    ^^t  , 
with  equal  furprlfe  and  pleafurc  ;   but  in  order  to   con-  hy^rrifv 
cea  hi,  joy  from    his  Spanhh  fubjcfls,   who   were   filled  of  Charlk. 
vyith  h'lrror  at  the  infult  offered  to  the  fovcreign  pon- 

,.,,■,        .     ,,    ,■      rr  -.•         .1      -r        1  ,        ,  I'"' ^>'^^  'ole''''-n  tlie  indignation  of   the  rea  of  Europe 

iilf    but  ,n  thole  affechng    the  French   monarchy,  he  he  e.preffed  the  m.ft   piofound  forrow  for   the  fucdfs* 

mull  be  dierfled  by  the  fenle  of  the  nation.     He   made  ofhisarms.    He  put  himfelf  and  his  '^ '""els 

the  highell  ackpouledgnaents  tMhe    king  of  England  ingj   flopped  the  rejoicings  for  the  bhuioi  ms  .0,, 


firliis  fiiendly  intcrpoiiiion,  and  nlTcrcd   to  be  einirely 
guided  by  his  cc'J!i.''els.     Charles  and  his  minillers  f.iw 


court  into  mourn- 
ing; flopped  the  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of  his  fji.  Phi- 
hp,  and  ordered  prayers  to  be  put  up  in  .all  the  church- 
es cf  Spain  for  the  recovery   cf    the  pope's  liberty, 

which 
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to 'i:^is  Icrt'^  -•'n«J-t«ly  h.vc  procured  by  a  Inter  the  hcreJirary  dnn^inions  of  the  h.uf.  of  An.arl..  .„d      .<=p.;.. 

The^onc;^,;  ..,r.,.,  by  Henry  and  Francis  for  .he  t^^  ^ri.^^^.  In?!:  and^Tr^h  '"'  '  "''^'^  

c.  Wy  .f  .heir  ally  was  .„ore  f.nccrc.      Alarn.d   at  .0   be  feared,  and  the  dif^rd^s  ,f'e  i '  '.nt  rcU^^^^^^ 

t...  l-rOKrefs  .  f  the  imperial  arms,  ti.ey  had,  eve.  before  creating  ;  an  account  nf  „  l.ich     t  d  of  t^-  ^r,..   '    "' 

.he  .ak,„g  .,f  R.me.  entered  l,u„  a  clofcr  allunce.  and  ..anfafU 'ns  wl.h  rh.c  Pro.eU  n.!.'  iT  ic„    1  "  hc'Tr* 

agreed  to  mvade  the  Low  Coun.ncs  with  a   powerful  tide   Rkformat.on.  ^  '"  "'' 

army  j  but  no  fooner  d,d  l!,cy  hear  of  the  Pope's  cap.         Cliarle.  having  exerted  himfelf  as  much  as  he  co„U         9' 

t.vay.ihan  they  changed,  by  a  new  .reaiv.  the  IceHe  of  ae.inll    ,he   reformer       underto  kbUh.  r  "'' •'''''- 

the  projefled  war  (rom  t.,e  Netherlands  to  Italy,  and  re-  aLlnft  th    niruicTft  .tes  of  Af  Ic .       ^  K        "^      V'  "  ""T"  "' 

tlie  Mediterranean  fea,  was  then  i;e  ulv  in  ihe  fim.  ^^„   ''"e  -f 


him  to  liberty.      Henry,  hoAcv^r,  ontrlbuteJ  only  mo 

nty      A  French   army   eiitered    Italy,  under  .lie  com- 

maud  of  Mailhal  Ltiiirec  :  Clement  obtained  his  free- 


the  Mediterranean  lea,  was  then  i;e  uly  in  the  fame  con 

d.tion  which  it   U  :u  pref-i.t.     Morocco,    Algiers,  and  ^"^'"^ 

Xuiiis,  were   us  principal  llat.$  ;   and  t^.e  two  l.,!l  we  e 


.  ,„          J                   ,.          .' —"•■••■>-■•  ■'■>  iitc-  iuiiis,  were  Its  priiicipa    ltat;$  ;  and  t^e  two  l.U  u ■,  , 

dom  ;  and  war  was  1. ,r  a  time  carried  .„,  by  the  confede-  nells  of  pirate..   B  .rl.  irolF.    a  lamou.  Corf/r    h    /V 

rate,  w.  h  fuccefs :  but  the  deaih  nt    r..utrcc    and  the  ceeJe.l    h\.   hlJhJ^       .\     i-      ?        ^a,      *  ^''^  '"-■■ 

".    ,V  *"''  '■  cecJcd   his   brother  in   the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  which 
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r,«,  I,  „f  «     1        ",,     .         ~  ;.    '-•""^>-.  —u  i.ic  ".cccicu    nis   Drotner  in   the  kingdom  of 

revolt  of  Andrew  Uona.  a  Gcu.c.o  admiral  in  th.  for-  he  had  formerly  alliaed  hln.  to    ufurp.     He  retrnl  .,ed 

-n.F     f^;^"^-'-  '""^<=1>    chan^.ed   the   fae   of  aff.ti.s.  wid.  mn.h  prudence  tlx  interior  p.dice  of  his  kKon. 

n,e  French  arn.y  was  utte.ly  ruined  ;  and  Francis,  dif-  carried  on  his  piracies  with  greu  vl^'ur    a -d  extlnZ' 

cn;'<!;o:!,t  "",;"?  '"^Ti  '^■'""'"^'  "."^-"'■'"■l    ^-  connue.u'on  the  conti.Lt  of  Eca     but  oerc  f. 

'^  re*^^  at  of7.'V"  T"'  ^"^  °'  "'"^'"'"^    ''"S'*^^'  "^"^  native,  fubmitted  .0  his  governr^  n  "". 

ifhia'n  ''^  c.nceffi,ns.  not  by   the  tertor    impatience,  and  fearing  that  his  conciifual  depT^da-^i, 

At  the /:.e  time  cha.e,.  not^i^hHanding  the  ad-  rS,::;;^^:'p^::;:[:";:H.f.«^^^^r ^r;*;;^ 

an    c^^;      h-.d  ga^ne   ,  had  rn.ny  reafons  .0  ^vilh  for    protection  of  the  grand  feigni,.r.   Solvm  n.    1,"    red  by 
an  ..ccommodauo,        Sultau  S,.lyman  having  over-run    fuch  an  a^  of  f.ibminion.  and  charmed  wit     the  bold 

itrf  w'.h'.Y  -'f  V'f '"'^'^"'' K  '!^'  '^"''^''♦"  '""  '"-'"^  "'""-  "'-•  °^r"=J  ''-  •'-  command    f  ]  eTu  J-' 

[,eiJ  .V  ,S    K  r  "°|.""  ^''^'  *"'•'"'  f''"-  '"'''^■'='-    I'roudofrhisdillinflion.  liarbar.^  rep  ured 

t^aaudlv     f  ■-'"•"•""■"  p^-^'-ny   threatened   the  to  ConrtantlHopIe,  and  made  ufe  of  his  !  fliencTwhl. 

aiqudlity  _l    the  empire.       n  corjfcquence  ot  this  fi-  the   ful.in    to  extend   his   own    dominion       Pmiri  r 

tua  ion  oJ  affairs,  though  pride  made  both  parties  con-  force,  partly  by  treachen-    he  ufuroed   Z'unVl    '^     r 

ceal  o.  dihemble  .heir  re  .1  fcntitnents.  two  Lies  were  Tuni's  ;^nd\  Jn^now  p^n"  /^d   oTgre  Lr      i'er"  he 

AiT    r.     1"      ''   "^""i  r"  ^r'Pr:-     ^^"^S^'"  "*"  ""i^donhis  depredations  againft  tJ,e  Chri   i-n  /I  itc! 

Aullria.CharleAauut,  and  I.ouifa,  F.ancis's  mother,  witli  more  deRniaive  violence  th.i   ever 
n)ct  m    .529  at  C.mibray,  and  fettled  the  lera-.s  of  ac        Daily  comnhint.  of  the  ni,;     .    n 7 

comm.da,i„n  between  the  French    king  and  the  empe-  mltted   by   .Te'  Hi    , ,  rf  L'^^b  ;    f.    were'r^''  r*"" 

ror.     Francis  agreed  to  pay  two  millions  of  crowns'^.,  the  empero    by  h      fublearb.;  h    n  Spain  an j"l    . '" 

the  ranf.m  of  his  .wo  fons,  .0  tef.gn  .he  fovereignty  of  and  all  Chri.l/ndom  fSd  to   ook  up'*     lim    as  f.l 

flan  ersaad  Arto,s.and  ...foregoallhis  Italandaims;  greatell  and  moll  fortunate  prince,  for      He  Trlrm.h 

and  Charles  ceaied  to  demand  the  rellitution  of  Bur-  new  and   odious  fpecies  of 'oppreffion.     At  irfamc 

Alf'the  neps  of  this  neg  elation  had  been  communi-    noTeo  tl  Af;!:^.":  ptc"" ^ble^o^  nll.I'ri  l'"""« 

"iinvnanes.      t>  .1  rrancis  s  It.ilian  Confederates  were  fonuTate  or  nee    AnA  l^f  iXn„ir:„„  rU.    i  7- 

e|s(^^^ls.ied  with  the   .reaty  of  Canibray       They  were  .hat  age^o'^everV   "^  d,  i T    glnA  t^lTo^^^ 

aim.  I  wholly    abandoncdtotheu.il  ol    the   emperor;  the  cinVror  readily  concluded  a^treatvwttl.Mul^-S' 

and  feemed  to  have  no  other  means  of  fecurlty  left  but  cen,  and  fet  fa  1  f ,  ,  Tunis  with  a  formirb- arm  L 

his  equity  and  moderation.  Of  thefc.fnm  hi=  pall  con-  The  G  lotta    a  lea  onr^r  wn     f  J,V  .  "'' 

dtia.  they  had  not  Unned  the  mo.ladvanta.co'us  idea,  of  c^^nonr^aV  t^C  t^ge  hefS'  ^IB^Zl::^ 

But  Charles's  prclent  circumllances,  more  efi.eciallv  in  fleet  •  hr  wx.  A-i,-^,^  I  :„   .  „-.  1     1  k      ,     "^rt>.iroiia  s 

regard  ,o  d.c  T,„k„  oWigcJ  l,i„,  ,^  bduv.  '■.luJ^"  S  ,  ,li'n  Z.tZl^JVSdJT;  r"?'  ""'""J      '• 

^f^       l!""'^""'"-      .u-  ..  faced   without  dl.i;.,aion.      H.rty   tlSnd  ir^^^^^^ 

After  hav.n.^  received  the  imperial  crown   from  the  periled   by  .he  fwo.d.  and  10,00=  w  re  m.l  '  r  fon 

handsof  the  Pope   at   Bologna    Ch.rles  proceeded  on  ers.     The  Vccptre    was   reftore  Ho  Mu'erHa  c  n    „^^^ 

his  journey  .0  Germany,  where  his  prefence  was  become  condition  that  he  n.ould  acknowledge  him  e"  fvthkl  of 

highly  ncccrt-ary;  for  althoU;;h  the  conduct  and  valour  the  crown  of  Spain,  put  into   ti;  em™'     S,  '  ^f 

of  his  brother  terdmand,  oa  vshom  he  had  coaferred  .he  fortified  fca- port's  in  the  loi'sTom  of  Tu:>is,  atli 

i^'  *  pay 
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luUy  I  2,000  crowns  for  til.'  U;briftc;.cc  of  ihc  tlie  Mil.iiiefe,  Frarcis  commenced  lioftilitlcs  againd  tlie 
Sp'milh  g<urlfon  i;.  the  Goltltri.  Tlide  points  being  duke  o!  Savoy,  with  whom  he  had  caufc  to  be  dili'iti^- 
I'ettled,  and  20,000  Chriftiun  ll.wes  freed  fiom  bondape  fied,  and  on  whom  he  had  fonie  cl.ilnns  ;  and  bcftie  ilie 
either  by  ;irms  or  by  irc.ity,  Chailos  relumed  to  Eii-  end  of  tiie  camp lii^ii,  ihut  fctble  prince  faw  hinif.lfftrip- 
rope,  where  his  prcfence  w.i,  become  neceliiiry  ;  while  ped  of  ;dl  his  dominions,  except  the  provinces  of  Picd-  '"'' 
Barbaroifa,  who  hid  relived  to  Bona,  iccovtred  new  moiit.  To  complete  hi;  mibfortune?,  the  city  of  C"'*"  t,",'"'J,' ,,,, 
lUength,  and  again  became  the  tyrant  of  the  ocean.  neva,  the  fjvereigniy  of  which  he   chimed,  and  "l^^re  ,,j^,  ^,,^^!',^ 

The  king  of  France  took  advantage  of  the  emperor's    the  reformed  opinions  had  already  got  footing,  threw  ,],^.  j^i^^  ^ 
abfence  to'revire  his  preten(ions  inltaly.     The  treaty    off  his  yoke  ;  and  its  revolt  drew  along  with  it  tlie  lofs  Savoy 
of  Cambray   had   covered  up  but  not   extinguilhtd  the    of  the  adjacent  territory.     Geneva  was  then  an  imperial 
flames  of  difcord.     Francis   in   particular,  who   waited    city,  and  has  ever  fince  remained  entirely  free. 
fircicnfionj  oilv  for  a  favourable  opportuniiy  of  recovering  the  ter-         In  this  extremity  the  duke  of  Savoy  faw  no  rcfource 
i»  Ic»ly.       litories  and  re|)utation  which  he  had   lofl,  continued  to    but  in  the  emperor's  pntedlion  ;  and  as  his  misfortunes 
negotiate  againlt  his   rival  with   diuertnt  courts.     But    were  chiefly  occafioned  by  his  attachment  to  the  impe- 
all  his  negociations  were  difeoncerted  by  unforcfeen  ac-    rial  intereft,  he  had  a  title  to  immediate  auJilance.   But 
cidents.     The  death   of  Clement  \'II.  (whom  he  had    Charles,  who  was  jull;  returned  from  his  African  expe- 
gained  by  marrying  his  fon  the  duke  of  Orleans,  after-    diiion,  was  not  able  tolmd  him  the  ncceffaiy  fupport. 
wards  Henry  II.   to  Catharine  of  Medici,  tlie  niece  of    His  treafury  was  entirely  drained,  and  l;e  v.'as  obliged 
that  pontifl),  deprived  him  of  , ill  the  fupport  which  he    to  dilband  his  army   till  he   could  rail'e  new  Uipphes. 
hoped  to  receive  from  the  court   of  Rome.     Tlie  king    Mean  time  the  death  of  Sforza  duke  (f  Milan  entirely 
of  England,  occupied  with  domeflic  cares  and   projefts,    cliai-'ged  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  afforded  the  empe- 
declined   engaging  in  the  aff.iirs  of   the  continent ;  and    ror  full  leifiire  to  prepare  for  aiftion.     The   French  mo- 
the  Proteftant  princes,  ull'ociated  by  the  league  of  Smal     narch's  pretext  for  taking  up  arms  was  at  once  cat  off; 
kalde,  to    whom  Francis    had    alio  applied,   and   who    but  as  the  duke  died  without  ilUte,  all   Francis's  rights 
Jeemcd  diipofcd  at  fiift  to  lillen   to  him,  filled  with  in-    to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  he  had  yielded  only  to 
dignition    and  rei'cntment  at   the  cruelty   with   which    Sforza  and  his    defcendantf,    returned  to   him   in    full 
fome   of  tlieir  reformed   brethren  had   been   treated   in    ibrce.     He   inflanily  renewed  his  claim  to  it;    and  if 
France,  refuied  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  enemy    he  had  ordered  his  army   immediately   to  advance,  he^,  ^°-' 
of  their  rcli;!ion.  might  have  made  himfelfm.ifter  of  it.     Bathe   unfor- ,.,,.',  ',„r 

Francis  was  neither  cruel  nor  bigotted  :  he  was  too  tunately  w.<lled  l:is  time  in  trurtleis  negotiatioi.s,  whde  ftifion  of 
indolent  to  concera  himlelf  about  religious  dilputes  ;  liis  more  politic  rival  took  poffelTion  of  the  duchy  as  a  Mihn. 
but  his  principles  becoming  fufpeded,  at  a  time  when  vacant  fief  of  the  empire  ;  and  though  Charles  fcemed 
the  emperor  was  gaining  immortal  glory  by  his  cxpedi-  ftiU  to  admit  the  equity  of  Francis's  claim,  he  delayed 
tion  againli  the  Infideli,  he  found  it  necelfary  to  vindi-  granting  the  invelliture  under  various  pretences,  and 
cate  himfelf  by  fome  extraordinary  demonftration  of  re-  was  fecrttly  taking  every  poffible  meafure  to  prevent  hia> 
verence  for  the  eftablilhed  faith.     The  indifcreet  zeal  of   from  regaining  footing  in  Italy. 

fome  Proteft.int  converts  furn'lhed   him  with  the  occa-        During  the  time  gained  in  this  manner  Charles  hsd 
PiotcCmts  fion.     They  had  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Louvie  and    reciuited  his  finances,  and  of  courfe  his  armies;  and 
other  public    places   papers  containing  indecent    reflec-    finding  himfelf  in  a  condition  for  war,  he  at  lall  threw 
tions   on   the    rites  of  the  Romilii  cluirch.     Six    of   the    off  die  in.ifti  under  which  he  had  fo  long  concealed  his 
perfons  concerned   in  this  ra(h  aflion  were  feized  ;  and    defigns  from  t'-e  couit  of  France.  Entering  Rome  with 
the  king,  pretending  to  be   ftruck   with  h.irror  at   their    great  pomp,  he  pvonounced  before  the  pope  and  cardi- 
blafphemies,  appointed  a  folemn  proceffion,  in  order  to    nals,  alfemb'.ed   in  full  corliftnry,    a  violent  invet^ive        „^ 
»vert  t'..e  wrath  of   heaven.     The  holy  facrament   was    againft  Francis,  by  way  of  reply  to  his  propofitions  con- -vvcakncfs 
carried  through  the  city  of  Paris  in  great  pomp  :  Fran-    cerning  the  invelliture  of  M.Ian.     Yet  Fiancis,  by  an  of  Francii. 
cis  walked  uncovered    before  it,  bearing  a   torch  in  liis    unaccountable  fatality,  continued  to  negotiate,  as  if  it 
liand  ;  the   princes  of  the  blood  fupported  the   canopy    had  been   iVill   poffible  to  terminate  their  dillerences  in 
over  it ;  the  nobles  walked  behind.     In  prefencc  of  this    an  amicable  manner  ;  and  Chailes,  finding  him  fo  eager 
nuir,erous  allembly,  the  king  declared,  that   if  one   of    to  run  into  the  fnare,  favoured  the  deception,  and,  by 
his   hands  were  infeiflcd   with  herefy,  he   would  cut  it    feeming  to  lilUn  to  his  propofali,  gained  yet  more  time 
off  with  the  o.her  ;"  and  1  would  facrifice  (added  he)    for  the  execution  of  liis  ambitiou' projee^'ts.  107 

even  my  own  children,  if  found  guiliy  of  that  ciime."         If   misfortunes  had  rendered  Francis  too  diffident,  Churlcs  at- 
As  an  awful  proof  of  his  fincerity,  the  fix  unhappy  per-    fuccefs  had  made  Charles  too  fauguine.     He  prefumed  '"^"'P'*'" 
Ions  who  had  been  feized  were  pub'.iely  burnt,  before    on  nothing  lefs  than  the  fubverfioi.  of  the   French  mo- '"''^"^1'  '^' 
the  protefiion  was  liniliied,  and  in  the  moll  cruel  man-    narchy ;   nay,  he  confidered   it  ai  .an   infallible    event,  ^"naichj 
ner.     They  were  fixed  upon  a  machine  which   defcend-    Having  chilled  the  forces  of  his  rival  out  of  Piedmont        ' 
ed  into  the   flames,  and  retired   alternately,  until  they    and  S.ivoy,  he  pufhed  forward  at  the  head  of  50,000 
expired. — No   won  let    that  the  PiotelFmt  princes  were    men,  contrary   to  the  advice-of  his  moft  e\perienced 
inceufed  at  fuch  barbarity  !  minifteisand  generals,  to  invade  the  IbutI.ern  provinces 

But  Francis  though  unfupportcd  by  any  ally,  com-    of  France  ;  while  other  two  armies  were  ordeicd  to  en- 
manded  his  army  to  advance  towards  the  frontiers  of    ter  it,  the  one  on  the  fide  of  Picardy,  the  otlier  on  the 
'"='"'' '"f    Italy,  under  pretence  of  challifing  the  duke  of  Milan    fide  of  Champagne.      He  thought  it    impolllble  that. 
"  '*'■  i'or  a  breach  if  the  law  of  nations,  in  putting  to  death    Francis  could  reiifl  fo  many  uncxpedcd  attacks  on  luch 

his  ambalfador.     The  operations  of  war,  however,  foon    different  quarters  ;  but  he  found  himfelf  miilaken. 
look  a  new  dircaion.     Inftcad  of  marching  c'irevlly  to        The  French  monarch  fixed  upon  the  nicll  effe<51ual 
4  plac 
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pl.in  for  defeating  die  invafion   of  a  powerful  enemy  ; 
■'  and  he  puidently  perfevcred   in  following   it,    thouijli 
.    contrary  to  his  own  natural   temper  and  to   the  geni  is 
of  his   people.     He   determined    to   remain  altogether 
upon  the  defenfive,  and  to  deprive  the  enemy  ot  fub- 
lillence  by  laying  walle  the  country   before  thcni.  Th"; 
execution  of  this  plan  was  c(<nimiited   to  the  nurefchal 
Montmi  rency  its  ainhcr,  a  man  h:ippily  fitted  for  fuch 
.1  truft  by  the  inflexible  feverity  cf  l.is  difpolition.      He 
made  choice  of  a  llrong  camp,  under  the  walls  of  Avig- 
non,  at  the  confluence  of  the    Rhone  and   Durance, 
wiierc   he   alTcmblcd  a   confiderable  army  ;    wljilc   the 
king,  with  another  body  of  troops,    encamped  at  Va- 
lence,   higher    up  the    Rhone.     Marfeilles   and   Aries 
were  the  only  towns  lie  thougl,t  it  necclfary  to  defend  ; 
and  each  of  thcfe  l.e   fiuiiilhed  with  a  numerous  garii- 
fon  of  hii  bcfl  troop--.     The   inhabitants   of  the  other 
towus   were   compelled   to   abandon   their  habirations  : 
the  forti.ications  of  liich  places  as  might  have  a.Tordcd 
ihelter  to  the  enemy  were  thrown  down  ;  coin,  torage, 
and  provlfions  of  every  kind,  were  earned  off  or  de- 
flroyed  ;  the  mills  and  ovens  were  ruined,  and  the  wells 
filled  up  or  rendered  ufelefs. 

This  deval\ation  extended  from  the  Alps  to  Mar- 
feilles, and  from  the  fei  to  the  confines  of  Dauphiny  ; 
fo  that  tlie  emperor,  when  he  arrived  with  the  van  of 
his  army  on  the  confines  of  Provence,  inllead  of  that 
rich  and  populous  country  which  he  expeiled  to  enter, 
b>.held  riDiJiing  but  one  vail  and  defert  f  lif.ide.  He 
did  not,  however,  del'pair  of  fucccfs,  though  he  faw 
that  he  would  have  many  difficu' ties  to  encounter;  and 
as  an  encouragement  to  hisotlicery,  hs  madcihem  libe- 
ral promifes  of  lands  and  honoi:rs  in  France.  But  all 
the  land  which  any  of  them  obtained  was  a  grave,  and 
their  mailer  loll  much  honour  by  this  ralh  and  prc- 
fiiniptU'Us  enterprise.  After  uufuccefsfully  inverting 
M.irfeillcs  and  Aries,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  draw 
Montn;orency  from  his  camp  at  Avignon,  and  not  da- 
ring to  attack  it,  Charles  having  fpent  two  inglorious 
months  in  Provence,  and  loll  one  half  of  his  troops  hr 
d.fcafc  or  by  famine,  wu>  under  the  nccelfry  of  ordering 
a  retreat ;  .ind  though  he  was  f  ime  time  in  motion  be- 
fore the  enemy  fulpw^ded  his  intention,  it  v,is  conduifl- 
ej  with  fo  much  precipitation  and  dilbrder,  as  to  dc- 
fcrve  the  name  of  a  flight,  lince  the  lit;ht  troops  of 
France  turned  it  i.to  a  pericifl  rout.  The  invafion  of  Pi- 
cardy  was  not  more  fuccefst'ul :  the  imperial  forces  wcte 
obliged  to  retire  witlicut  eifefting  any  conquell  of  int- 
po-  tance. 

Charles  li:'d  no  fconer  conduiHed  ihe  fliattered  re- 
mains cf  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Milan,  than  he  let 
out  lor  Genoa  ;  auJ  unwilling  t  >  expofe  hinifclf  to  the 
fcorn  of  the  Italians  after  fucn  a  reverfe  of  foitune,  he 
embarked  Jirtctly  lor  Spain. 

Meanwhile  Francis  gave  liimfclf  up  to  that  vain  re- 
fcr.tment  which  had  formerly  difgraced  the  profperity  of 
his  rival.  I'hcy  had  frequently,  in  the  courfe  of  U.eir 
quarrels,  given  each  oiher  the  lie,  and  mutual  challenges 
had  been  lent;  which,  though  produvfllve  of  no  ferious 
coullqocnrcs  between  the  parties,  had  a  p.iwerful  ten- 
dency to  encourage  the  pernicious  practice  of  duelling. 
Charles,  in  his  invtftive  pronounced  at  Rome,  had  pub- 
licly accufcd  Francis  of  perfidy  .nnd  breach  cf  faith  ; 
Irancis  now  exceeded  Charles  in  tJie  indecency  of  his 
accufalions.     The  Dauphin  dying  fuJdculy,  his  death 


was  imputed  lopoilon  :  Montecuculi  his  ciij-.-besrcr  was  -^paTn. 
put  to  the  rack  ;  and  that  unhappy  nobleman,  in  the  *^^  '"■ 
agonies  cf  torture,  accufcd  the  emperor's  generals  Gon- 
zaga  and  de  Leyva,  of  inlligating  him  to  the  dctedable 
aift.  The  emperor  himfelf  was  fufpcifled  ;  nay,  this  ex- 
torted confeflion,  and  fome  obfcure  hints,  were  confi- 
di^red  as  inconteft.ible  proofs  cf  his  guilt;  though  it 
was  evider.t  to  all  mankind,  that  neither  Chailes  nor  hi. 
generals  could  have  any  inducement  to  ptrpetraie  fuch 
a  crime,  as  Francis  was  dill  in  the  vigour  cf  life  him- 
felf, and  had  two  Ions  belides  the  dauphin,  grown  up 
to  a  good  age. 

But  the  incenfcd  mnnarch's  rtfentment  did  not  flop 
here.     Francis  was  not  fatisfied  with  endeavouring  lu 
bl.ickcn  the  charaifler  ff  his  rival  by  an  ambiguous  tcf- 
timony  which  led  to  the  moll  injurious  fufpicions,  and 
upon  which  the  moll  cruel  conftruciions  had  been  put  ; 
he  was  wdling  to  add  rebellion  to  murder.      For  this 
pnrpofe  he  went  to  the  p  irliament  of  Paris  ;  where  be- 
ing feated  with  the  iiliial  folemnitles,  the  advocate-ge- 
neral appeared,  and  accufcd  Charles  of  Aullria   (fo  he 
affeifled  t'j  call  the  emperor)  of  having  viul.ited  the  trea- 
ty of  Can)br.iv,  by  which  he  was  freed  from  the  ho- 
mage due  to  the  crown  of    France  for  the  counties  cf 
Artois  and   Flanders ;  addir.g,  that  this   treaty  being 
now  void,  he   was  dill  to  be  confidetcd  as   a  valTal  of 
France,  and  conl'equently  had  bee;i  guilty  of  rebellion        , 
in  taking  arms  againll  hij  fovereign.     The  charge  was  charlt • 
fullained,  and  Charles  was  fiinimoned  to  appear  before  fumn-.m  r,t 
the  parliament  of  Pa:  is  at  a  day  fixed.     The  term  ci-  '«  api"-'^' 
pired  ;  and  no  perlbn  appear  ng  in  the  emperor's  name,  *'  ^•■"*- 
the  parliament  gave  judgment,  and  Charles  of  Aullria 
had  forfeited,  by  rebellion  and  contumacy,  the  counties 
cf  Flanders  and  Artnis,  and  declared  thcfe  fiefs  leunited 
to  the  crown  of  France. 

Francis,  foon  after  this  v.iin  difplay  of  his  animofity, 
marched  into  the  Low  Countries,  as  if  he  had  intended 
to  execute  the  fentcnce  pronounced  by  his  parliament  ; 
biita  lufpenfion  of  arms  took  place,  th'ougn  the  inter- 
polition  of  the  queens  of  Frince  .Tnd  Hungary,  before 
any  thing  of  c<  nfcquence  was  effected  :  and  this  cciFa- 
tion  of  hoftilitics  was  followed  by  a  truce,  concluded  at 
Nice,  through  the  mediation  of  tiie  reigning  pontiff 
Paul  II!.  of  the  family  of  Farncl'e,  a  n;an  of  a  venera- 
ble charaiSer  and  pacific  difpolition. 

Each  of  thefe  rival  prirces  had  ftrong  reafons  to  in- 
cline them  to  peace.  The  finances  of  both  were exhaull-       in- 
ed  ;  and  the  empcor,  the  moll   powerful  of  tlie  i»o,  f""'" 
was  d:.cply  imprellcd   with  the  dread  of  the  Turkilh  ^'^" 
arms,  which  Francis  had  drawn  upon  him  by  a  league  ^^'  1    " 
with  Stlyman.      In  conl"ecn:e:'.cc  of  this  league,  Barba- 
rolla  with  a  great  llect  .ippearedon  the  coalt  of  N.iples  ; 
filled  that  kingdom  with  conllcrnation  ;  lauded  without 
relillance  near  Taranto  ;    ob  iued  Callro,    a   place  of 
fome  llrengih,    to   furiendcr;    plundered  the  adjacent 
country  ;  and  was  taking  mcal'ures  for  fe;ur:ng  and  e\- 
tending  hiscoHOuells,  when  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
Doria,  the  famous  Genoefe  admiral,  together  with  the 
pope's   g.illcys  and  a  fquadron  of  the  \'cneti.in  fleet, 
made  it  prudent  for  him  to  retire.     'l"he  fulta;i'»  frrces 
.ilfo  invaded  Hungary,  where  Mahmct  the  'i'urkilh  ge- 
neral, after  gaining  fever.il  inferior  ad  vantage*,  defeated 
the  Germans  in  a  great  battle  at  tlfck  un  the  Dravr. 
Happily  fur  Charles  and  Europe  it  was  not  in   Francis's 
jHiwcr  at  ih  s  junilurw  eiiher  to  Jin  the  Torks  or  ai- 
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Snaiii.     femble  an  army  ftrong  enough  lo  penetrate  inio  the  Cortes  of  Caftilc  at  Toledo  ;  and  havlngreprefented  to      Spain, 

''■^^'"^'  Milaneftr.     The  emperor,  liowever,  was  fenfible  iliathe  them  the  f;rcat  eipcnce  of  his  military  operations,  he  ">-— ^v^-' 

could  not  long  refift  the  efforts  of  two  luch  poweitul  propofed  to  levy  fuch  fupplics  as  the    prelent  exij'cncT 

coufederatjs,  nor  expeifl  that  the  fame  fortunate   cir-  ot  affairs  dcm^inded,  by  a  geneial  extife  on  commodi- 

cumllances  would  concur  a  fecond  time  in  his  iavour  ;  ties ;  but  the  Spaniards,  who  already  felt  themielves  op-  -r,  "'' 

he  therefore  thought  it  neceffary,  both  for  his  fafety  prelfid  by  a  load  of  taxes  uni<nown  to  their  ancellors,  nhrds'r'- 

j,j       and  reputation,  M  give  his  conlent    to  a  truce:   and  andwh)  had  (^ften  complained  that  their  country  was  luk  t»  ai- 

A  truce       rrancii  chc.fe  raiher  to  lun  the  rifk  of  difobliging  his  drained  of  its  wealth  and  inhabitants,  in  order  to  profe-  f'ft  him 

cor:v.ludid.  new  ally  the  fult.in,  than  to  draw  on  his  head  the  indig-  cute  qu.irrels  in  which  they  had  no  interell,  determined  ^■'''' ""i- 

nation,   and   perliaps  the  arms,  of  all  Cliriftendoni,  by  not  to  add  voluntarily  to  their  own  burdens.     Tlie  no- "'^''' 

obllinatcly  obftuKiling  the  rc-ellablilhment  of  tranquil-  bjes,    lu  paiticular,  inveighed    with  great    vehemence 

lity,  and  contributing  to  the  agrandizemeut  of  the  In-  againft  the  impnrition  propi  fed,  as  an  encroachment  on 

fidels.  t;.e  v,ihial)]e  and  didiiiguilhing  privihge  of  their  older, 

Thefe  confiderations    inclined  the    contending    mo-  that  of  being  cxcmpied  fr^  m  the  payment  oi' any  tax. 

r.archs  to  lillen  to  the  arguments  of  the  holy  ialher  ;  Alter    cmplnini;    arguments   and    prornifes    in    vain 

but  he  found  it  impoffible  10  biiiig  about  a  linal  .•iccom-  Cliarles  dilniillcd  the  alFenibly  with  indignation  •   and 

modaiion  between  them,  c.ich  iiiiltxilily  perilling  in  af-  Inm  that  period  neilliej    the  noliles  nor    the  prelates 

(citing  his  own  claims.     Noi  could  he  prevail  on  them  have  been  called  to  the  C'Ttes,  on  pretence  that  fuch 

to  fee  one  another,   though  both  came   to  the    place  of  as  pay  no  part  of  the  public  ta>.es  (liould  not  claim  a' 

rendezvous  :  fo  great  wis  the  remains  of  diftrull  and  vote  in  laying  them   on.     Thefe  afll-inblies  have   fince 


rancour,  or  fuch  the  diriicully  of  adjulling  the  cerjmo-    conlilled  merely  of  the  procurators  or  reprefcntatives  (.f 
nial  !   Yet,  improbable  as  it  may  feera,  a  lew  day?  after    18  cities,  two  from  each  ;   in  all  36  members,    who  are 


"3 
Interview 

between      figning  the  truce,  the  empercr,  in  liis  palfage  to  Bar-    ablulutely  at  the  dtfvoiii  n  o{  the'crown. 

Frjncnand  cei,ji,a,  being  driven  on  the  coalt  of  Provence,  Francis        The  citizens  of  Ghent,  Ibll  more  bold,  broke  out  not  inh"ita»u 

invited  him   to  come  alhore  ;  fi-ankly   vilited   liim    on    long  after  into  open  rebellion  ag;.inll  the  emperor's  go   of  Ghent 


c: 


bo  11  d  his  galley,  and  was  received  and  entertained  with  vcrnmen',  on  account  ot  a  tax  which  they  judged  cou-  ' 
the  warmell  dcmonllrations  of  cfteem  and  affcdion.  trary  to  their  ancient  privileges,  and  a  decifton  of  tlie 
Charles,  with  an  equal  degree  of  confidence,  paid  the  council  of  Mechlin  in  favour  of  the  imperi.il  authority, 
king  next  day  a  vifit  at  Aiguesmot  tes  ;  where  thefe  Enraged  at  an  uiijiul  impofttion,  and  rendered  defperatc 
•-'^'--^-  '--^■■^--'^"^                 -     ---•-'     ■  -.■-.•      .,.■...  ^1^ 

zed 

„.  the 

with   each   other  in  expreffions  ot  relpedl  and  Iriend-    nobility  as  rsfided  among  them  out  of  the  city.      Sen- 
114       '^ip-  fil'le,  however,  of  their  inability  to  fupport  what  their 

Advantage       Befides  the  glory  of  having  rellorcd   tranquillity  to    zeal  had  prompted  them  to  undertake,  and  defirous  of 
gam.dby    Eur.-pe,  the  pope  gained  a  point  of  much  confequence    fectiring  a  proteflor  againll  the  formidable   forces  with 


King  next  aay  a  vuit  at  niguesmot  tes  ;  wiierc   there  i^nragea  at  an  uiijiiit  tmpo/ttion,  and  rendered  defperatc 

two  hollile  rivals  and  vindiaive  enemies,  who  had  accu-  on  feeuig  their  rights  betrayed  by  that  very  court  which 

fed  each  o'hcr  of  every  kind  of  b.ifenefs,  converfing  to-  was  bound  to  protect  them,  they  flew  to   arms,    feized 

getlier  with  all  the  cordiality  of  brotheis,  fcemed  to  vie  fever.il  of  the  emperor's  officers,  and  drove  fuch  of  the 


the  pope 

from 

pacifi< 


'thit     '°  ^'^  family.     He  obtained  for  his  grandfon,  M.4rga-  which  they  might  expefl  foon  to  be  attacked,   they  of- 

cation  '■^^  "'"  Aullria,  the  emperoi's  natural  daughter,  former-  feied  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  France  as  their  fove- 

ly   uife  of  Alexander  de  Medici,   whom  Charles  had  reign,  to  put  him  into  inrmediate  polfeflion  of  their  ci- 

raifed  to  the  ftipieme  poner  in  Fhirence.     Lcrenzo  de  ty,  and  to  aillil  him   in  recovering   thufe  provinces  in 

iNIedici,  the  kinfman  and  intimate  companion   of  Alex-  the  Netherlands  which  had  anciently  belonged   to   his 

ander,  had  aifaffinaied  him  l>y  one  of  the  blackeft  trea-  crown.     Tiue  policy  dircded  Francis  to  comply  with 

ions  recorded  in  hillory.     Under  pretence  of  having  fe-  this  propof.d.     The  counties  of  Fhanders  and   Artois 

cured  him  an  aflignation  with  a  lady  of  the  higheft  rank  were  mere  valuable  than  the  duchy  of  Milan,  for  which 

and  great  beauty,  he  drew  him  into  a  fecret  apartment  he  had  fo  long  contended  ;  and  their  fituation  in  regard 

of  his  houle,  and  there  (tabbed  him  as  he  lay  carelefsly  to  Fiance  made  rt  more  eafy  to  conquer  or  to  defend 

on  a  c(  uch,  expefting  the  embrace  of  the  lovely  fair,  them.     But  PVancis  over-rated  the  Milanefc.     He  had 

whom  he  had  often  folxited  in   vain.     Lorenzo,  how-  lived  in  friendlhip  with  the  emperor  ever  fitr'ce  their  in    ^"™y*" 

ever,  did  not  reap  the  fruits  of  his  crime;  for  though  terview  at  Algues-mortes,  and  Charles  had  pn,miled  him"  of  f'''- 

lome  of  his  countrymen  extolled  him  as  a  third  Brutus,  tlie  inveltitnre  of  that  duchy.     Forgetting,   therefore 

and  endeavoured  to  felze  this  occafion  for  rec.vcilng  all  his  p.ill  injuries,  and  the  deceitful  promifes  by  which 

tlieir  liberties,  the  government  of  Florence  palled  into  he  had  been  ib  ofien  duped,  the  credulous,   "enerous 

the  hands  ot  Cofmo  n.anotlier  kinfman  of  Ahxander.  Francis,  not  only  rejc^ed  the  propofitions   o'flhe   cili- 

Cofmo  was  dcfin  us  of  martyir.g  the  widow  of  his  pre-  zens  of  Ghent,  but  communicated  to  the  emneror  his 

decellor  ;   but  the  emperor  chofe    raiher  to    oblige  the  whole  negociation  with  the  malecontcnts 
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pone,  by  belb.wing  his  daughter  upon  Oaavio  FaiiiclV,        Judging  of  Charles's  heart  by  his  o«n,'Franc;s  hoped 
ion  ol  the  duke  ot  Paima  by  this  fccmingly  dirmterelled  proceeding  to  obtain  at 

Charles  had   fnon  tar'her  caufe  to  be  fenfible  of  his    once  the  inveftitiire  of  Milan  ;  and  the  emp-ror   well 


Aflrcffcd.    obbgations  to  the  h^'ly  father  for  bringing  about  tlie  acquainted  with  the  weaknefs  of  his  rival,  fluttered  him 

treaty  ct  Nice.     His  tro<ps   evciywl.ere  mutinied  for  in  this  apprchenl:on,  for  his  own  felfilh  puipofes      His 

want  of  pay,  and  t!ic  ability  of  his  general,  only  could  prefence  being  necelfary  in  the  Netherla.ids,  he  demand 

have  prevented  a  total  revolt.      He  h  id  depended,  as  his  ed  a  palliige  through  France.  It  was  immediately  <rr',nt'  %i    M? 

ch.et  refource  for  difchaiging  the  arrears  due  to  his  fol-  ed  lii-n  ;  and  Charles,  to  whom  every  moment  was  pre    Ch  rl   To 

diers   upon  the  fubfidies  which  he  expected  fmm   his  clous,  fet  out,  notwithftanding  the  remonnrances'of  his  P-ft.lW 

Callihan  fubjefts.     I'orthis  purpofe  he  affcmbkd  the  council  and  the  fears  of  his  SpanKh  fubjedls    with  a '•'»''*'""- 
^^  '     foiall  "'""'• 
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^'^^.  '"'^^'1  l^"'  fpltfiiJid  train  of  loo  perfons.     He  «;ii  met 
on  the  frontiers  of  France  by  the-  dauphin  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  offered  to  g  >  into  Spain,  and  remain 
•  •       there  as  hoftages,  till  he  fhould  reach  his  own  donii- 
niORs  ;  but  Charles  replied,  that  the  king's  lionour  wis 
lijfKcient  tor  his  fatcty,  and  profecuted  his  journey  with- 
nut  any  other  fecuriiy.  The  kinij  entertained  hm  with 
the  utmoll  magnificence   at   Paris  and  the  two  younir 
princes  d:d  not  take  leave  of   him  till   he  entered  the 
Low  Countries  ;  yet  he  llill  found  means  to  evade  his 
xio       promife,  and   I'rancii  continued  to  believe  him  fmcere. 
naruTof       The  citi-^ens  of  Ghent,  alarmed   at  the  approach  of 
'du  of   '''^'^'"P'^''"''  ^-^o  ^vas  joined  by  three  armies,  fent  am- 
^J        balladors  to  implorj  his   mercy,  and  olfered  to  throw 
open  their  gates.     Charles  only  condefccndcd   to  rcplv 
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lliat  he  would  appear   among   them   as  a  fovercign 
and  a  judge,  with  the  fceptre  and  the  fword."    He  ac 
cordingly  entered  the  j-!  ce  of  his  nativity  on  the  anni- 
verfaiyofhis  birth  j   and   inllead  of   that  lenity  wiiich 
might  have  b:cn  expe^ed,  exhibited  an  awful  example 
of  his  feverity.     Twenty  li.v  of  the   principal  citizens 
were  put  to  death  ;  a  greater  number  were  banilhcd  ; 
the  city  was  declared  to  have  foif:;ited  its  privileges  ;  a 
newly  Hem  ot  laws  and  political  adminillration  was  pre- 
scribed ;  and  a  large  fine  was   impofed  on  the  inhabi- 
tants, inorderto  defray  the  expence  of  ere^ing  a  cita- 
tJel,  together  with  an  annual  tax  for  the  fupp..rt  of  a 
g«rrifon      They   were  not  onlv  dcfpoiled   of  iheir  an- 
cient immunities,  but  made  to  pay,  like  conquered  peo- 
pit,  for  the  means   of  perpetuating   their  own  llavery. 
Having  thus  re-el^abliflieJ  his  author iiy  in  the  Low 
Couniries,  and   bein- now  under  no  necelHty  of  conti- 
nuing  that  fcene  of  falfchood  and   diOlmulation  witli 
w.iich  he  hid  anuifed  the  French  monarch,  Charles  be- 
gan gradually  to  tl  row  afide  the  veil  under  which  he 
had  concealed  his  intentions  with  refpect  to  the   Mila- 
nef;r,  and  atlall  peremptorily  refufed  to  give  up  a  trrri- 
tnry  o;  I'jch  value,  or  voluntarily  tomakefuch  a  liberal 
addition  to  the  (Irength  of  an  enemy  by  dimihiHiing  his 
own  power.     He  even  denied   that  he  had   ever  made 
any  promue  which  could  bind  him  to  an  ^.^ion  fo  fool- 
ilh,  aiid  lo  contrary  to  his  own  intercll. 

This  t.-anfaflic.n  cipofed   the   king  of  France  to  as 
KitJch  Icotn  as  it  did  the  emperor  to  ceiifurc.     The  ere- 
du.ous  fimplicity  of  Francis   fcemed  to   merit  no  other 
:e:arn.  after  experiencing  fo  often  the  duplicity  and  ar- 
tihces  of  his  rival.   He  remoniliated,  however,  and  ex- 
clainied   as  it    this  hid  been   the   rirll  circumaancc  in 
which  tne  emperor  had  deceived  him.     The  infult  of- 
«ered  to  his  under ftanding  affeiled  him  evtn  more  fen- 
hbly  than  the  injury  done  to  his  intercll  ;  and  he   dif- 
covered   (uch   refentmcnt   as   made   it   obvious  that" he 
w-ould  iciie   on  the  tirll   oppoitunity   of  revenge,  and 
that  a  new  war  would  foon  defolate  the  European  con- 
tinent. 

pbli-  Meanwhile  Charles  was  obliged  to  turn  his  attention 
nake  'awards  the  affairs  cf  Germany.  The  Protellants  ha- 
ion.  ving  in  vain  demanded  a  general  council,  prctTed  him 
Pro-  caniclly  to  appoint  a  conference  between  a  feled  num. 
F.  ber  of  divines  of  each  party,  in  order  to  examine  the 
points  in  difpute.  For  this  purpofe  a  diet  was  alTem- 
bled  at  Rat.rtjon  :  and  fu.h  a  conference,  notwithiUnd- 
ing  the  oppnfition  of  the  pope,  was  held  with  gre.it  lb- 
lenimty  in  the  prcfence  ol  the  emperor.  But  the  di- 
Tfines  ch&fcn  to  manage  the  cofltraveriy,  ihougli  men  of 


le.irning  and  moderation,  were  only  able  to  fettle  a  few 
fFecu.auve  opinions,  all  points  rcl.itive  ,0  worthipard^ 
Cl "r?   f"v,nj:to,nHamc  the  minds  of  the  dV-- 
ants.     Charles.  t!;erefore,    finding   his  endeavours   ... 
t))ing  about  an   accommodation  inefTe^ual,  and    beii  ir 
mipatient  to  clofe  the   diet,  prevailed  on  a  m..jo,ity  M 
ti.e  members  to  approve  of  the  following  cdicl  of  rcccfs  • 
v;«.  that  the  articles  concerning  which  the  divines  I- J 
agreed.  Ihould  be  held  as  pni:-.t;  decided  ;  that  ihof- 
about  vrhich  they  had  differed,  (hould  be  referred  to  the 
determmation  ot  a  general  council,  or  if  that  could  not 
be  obtained,  to  a  national  fynoc' ;  and   nic^uld   it  prove 
impracticable  a!fo  toafiemble  afynod  of  Got  many,  thi- 
a  general  diet  of  the  emp;rc  lliould  be  called  within  i« 
months  in  order  to  give  final  judgment  on  the  whok- 
controverfy:  that,  in  the   mean  time,  no  innov.ition* 
Ihould  be  attempted,  nor  any  endeavours  employed  to 
giuu  prolcl)  tes.  ' 

This  diet  gave  great  offence  to  the  pope.     The  bare 
mention  of  allowing  a  diet,  compofed  chiefly  of  laymen 
to  paisjudgment  in  regard  to  articles  of  f.iith,  appeared 
totiini  no   lels  criminal  and  profane  than  the  worft  of 
thofe  herehes  which  the  emperor  feemed  fo  zealous  to 
lupprels.     The  Proteftants  alio  were  dillatisfied  with  it 
as  It  confiderabiy    abridged    the  liberty  which  they  ac 
that  time  enjoyed.     They  murmured  loudly  againft  it  • 
and  Charles,  unwilling  to  leave  any  feeds  of  difcontcnt 
in  the  empire,  granted  them  a  private  declaration,  ex. 
empting  tiiem  from  whatever  they  thought  injurious  or 
opprellive  in  the  recefj,  and  afcertaining  to  them  the  full 
polletiion  ot  all  their  former  privileges. 

'rhe  fituation  of  the  emperor's  afiairs  at  this  jiin^ure 
inade    thefe  extraordiniry  concefHons    necelfary.     He 
Jorefaw  a  rupture  with  France  to  be  unavoidable,  and 
he  was  alarmed  at  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Turks  in 
Hungary.     A  great  revolution  had  happened  in  that 
kingdom.     John    Zapol   Scicpus,    by  the  aiTlitance  of 
bolyman,   had  wrcfted  from  the  king  of  the  Rom..ns  i 
contiderable  part  of  tlic  country.     John  died,  and   left 
an  infant  fon,    Ferdinand  attempted  to  take  advantaRe 
oMtie   minority,  in  order   to   rep,.fftfs   himfelf  of  the 
whole  Kingdom  ;  but  his  ambition  w.,s  difappninted  by 
theaaiv.ty  and  addrefs  c  f  George   M..rti„u.-,i.  l„(hoJ 
ot  VV  aradin.  who   l}r..red  the  rcg,  ney  w,th   the  queen, 
ben.iblethal  he  w.isuniblc  to  o,,;v.fe  the    kinjr  „t  ,he 
Komans  in  the  field,  M.irtina/./i  fatiificd  hinifelf  w,ti. 
holding  out  the  foi  tiiied  towns,  all  of  which  he  provid-d 
with  every  thing  necelfary  !or  defence  ;  and  at  the  fanv 
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lime  he  lent  amhaUadors  to  Solyman,  be/ieching  him  to 
extend  towards  the  Ion  that   impel  ial   proie^ion  which 
f)  Id  .0  generoully  maintained  the  father  on  his  throne 
I'.rdinand  ufed  his  utmofl  e.^deav..llrs   to  thwart  this 
neg-<cialion,  and  even  meanly  oifered  lo  hold.' theHun- 
garian  cronn  on  the  fame  ignominious  condition   hv 
w.nchjohn  had  held   ir,  that   of  paying  tribute  to  the 
Porte.     1  ut  the  fultan  faw  f.ich   advantages  from  cf- 
poufing  the  intereft  .,t  the  young  king,  that  he  inilant- 
Ir  marched  into   H-ingary;  and   the  Germans,  having 
formed   the   liege  ot    liuda,  were  defeated  with   vreat 
flaugliter  before  that  city.     Sol)  m^in,  however,  intlead 
of  Lecon.ing  the  protev'lor  of  the  infant  fovcieign  whom 
be  had  relieved,  made  ufe  of  this  fuccefs  to  extend  his 
own  oo.n.inions :  he  lent  the  queen  and  her  fon  into 
i'ranidvar.ia,  which  province  he  .allotted  ihcro,  and  add- 
cd  Hup(;..ry  to  the  Otu  nun  empire. 

Happily 
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-i.ani.  1:1  ii.pil)'  fcr  iJi2  PiotcftatitJ,  Cliailes  received  intelU-  troops  fell),  at  lad  Francis  and  Charles,  mutually  tired      S^iln. 

^-"^^    eeace  of  this  levoiution  ionn  after  the  diet  at  RatilLon  ;   of  harafliiig  each  other,   concluded  at  Crelpy  a  treaty  ^'^7*' 
and  by  the  conceffior.s  wliich  lie  made  thtm,  he  obtain-  of  peace,  in  wliich  the  icing  of  England  was  not  men-  Peace  con- 
ed fich  liberalfu'ipiies,  bollj  of  men  and  money,  a*  left  tioned  ;  and  from  being    implacable  enemies,  became  eluded  at 
113       him  Tinder  little  anxiety  about  the  fecurlty  of  Germany,   once  more,  to  appearance,  cordial  friends,  and  even  al-Cr;fi.y. 
i.'nJirukcs  [ie  thercfi  t:  haricncd  to  join  liii  fleet  and  army  in  Ita-  lies  by  the  lies  of  blood. 

ununfuc-     j^.    in(,rJer  to  carry  into  execution  a  great  and  f.vourite       The  chief  articles  of  this  treaty  were,  that   all  the 

tcfsfulei-    g,,',g,.p,i^g  which    he    hid   concerted  aj;ainll  Algiers:   conqudls  which  either  party  had  made  fince  the  ttuce  of 

].ciUtion       t]jo„uh  it  would  ccrla.nly  liave  been  more  confident  Nice  (hould  be  rellored  ;  that  the  emperor  fhonld  jjive 

gtcr"        *  wilhliis  digni'y  t )  have  conduifed  the  wholi  force  of  in  mariiage  to  the  dtike  of  Oilcans,  either  his  own  elj- 

t!ie  empire  ac'ainft   Solyinan,  the  common  enemy  of  ell  d.iughter,   with  the   Lnv  Countries,  or  the   fecond 

C'hrillcndcm,"who  v>as  ready  to  enter  liis  Aulliian  do-  daughter  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  with  the    invelli- 

minions.     But  many  reafons  induced  Charles  to  prefer  ture  of  the  Milanefe  ;  that  Francis  lliould  renounce  all 

the  African  expedition  :  he  wanted  ftrength,  or  at  leaft  pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  well  as  to  the 

money  to  combat  the  Turks  in  lb  dillant  a  country  as  fovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Aitois,  and  Charles  give 

Huii-'ary  •  and  the  glory  wliich    he  had  formerly  ac-  up  his  cl  lim   to    the  duchy  of  Burgundy;    and   that 

tiuired  in  Barbary  led  him  to  hope  for  the  like  fuccefs,  both  Ihould  unite  in  making  war  again  If  the  Turks. 

while   the  cries  of  his  Spanilh  lubjerts  roufed  him  to        Tlie  emperor  was  chiefly   induced   to    grant  condi- 

takeveneeance  on  their  ravagers.     But  the  unfortunate  tions  fo  advantageous  to  France,  by  a  defign  ofhum- 

cveut  of  this  expedition  has  already  been  related  under  bling  the   Pioteltant  princes  in  Geimany.     With  the 

the  article  Algiers,  n"  14 — 20.  papal  jurifdidtion,  he  forefaw  they  would  endeavour  to 

Warbe-  The  lofs  which  the  emperor  fufTered   in  this  calami-  throw  off  the  imperial   authority  ;  and  he  determined 

tween  tous  expedition  encouraged  the  king  of  France  to  begin   to  make  his  zeal  for  the  former  a   pretence   for  enfor- 

Francisand  },o(lilities  on  which  he  had  been  fur  Ibnie  time  refolved  ;   cing  and  extending  the  latter.      However,  the  death  of 

Charles.       ^^^  ^^  adlion  dilhonourable  to  civil   f  iciety  furndhed   the  duke  of  Orleans  before  the  confummation  of  his 

him  with  too  good  a  pretext  for  taking  arms.       The   marriage  difeniangled  the  emperor  from  the  moll  trou- 

marquis  del  Guafto,  governor  ci'  the  Milanefe,  having   blefome   llipulation   in   the  treaty  of  Crefpy  ;  and  the 

cot  intelligence  of  the  motions  and  delUnation  of  two   French  monarch,  being  Hill  engaged   in  holtilities  with 

imbalfadors,   Rincon  and  Fergofo,  whom   Francis  had   England,   was  unable  to  obtain  any  reparation  f-r  the 


difpalched,  the  one  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  other  to  lofs  which  he  fuffered  by  this  unforefeen  event.     Thefc 
the  republic  of  Venice ;  knowing;  how  much  his  mafter   hoftilities,  like  thofe  between  Charles  and  Francis,  ter- 
wifhed   to  difcover  the   intentions  of  the   French  mo-  minated  in  nothing  decifive.    F.qually  tired  of  a  ilrugglc 
march,  and  of  whatconfequence  it  was  to  retard  the  ex-  attended  with  no  glory  or  advantage  to  either,  the  con- 
ecution  of  his  meafures,  he  employed  fome  foldiers  be-  tending  princes  concluded,  ac  Campe,  near  Ardies,  a 
lonsring  to  the  garrifon  ot  Pavia  to  lie  in  wait  for  thefe   treaty  ot  peace  ;  in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  chat  France 
ambalfadors  as  they  failed  down  the  Po,  who  murdered   fhould  pay  the  arrears  due  by  former  treaties  to  Eng- 
them  and  moll  of  their  attendantb,  and  feized  their  pa-  land.     But  thefe  arrears  did  not  exceed  one-third  of 
pers.     Francis   immediately  demanded  reparation   for   the  fums  expended  by  Henry  on  his  military   opera- 
ihis  barbarous  outrage  ;  and  as  Charles  endeavoured  to  tions;  and  Francis   being  in  no  condition  to  difcharge 
put  him  off  with  an  evafive  anfwer,  he  appealed  to  all  them,  Boulogne    (a  chargeable  pledge)  was  left  in  the 
the  courts  of  Europe,  fetting  forth  the  heinoufnefs  of  hands  of  the  Englilh  as  a  fecurity  for  the  debt, 
the  injury,  the  iniquity  of  the  emperor  in  difregarding        In  confequence  of  the  emperor's  refolution  to  humble  pu  '^,^. 
liis  juR  requelt,  and  the  necefiity  of  vengeance.     But   the  Proteflant   princes,  he  concluded  a  dilhonourable  obliged  tn 
Charles,  who  was  a  more  profound  negotiator,  defeated  peace  with  the  Porte,  llipulatin^  that  his  brother  Fer-  conclude  a 
in  a  great  meafure  the  efl'tfts   of  thefe  reprefentations  :   dinand  ihould  pay  tribute  fiir   that  part  of  Hungary  difadvama 
he  fecured  the  fidelity  of  the  Protellant  princes  in  Ger-  which  he   flill  poffeired  ;  while  the  fultan  enjoyed  the  £«<>"■'•  P'^^ 
many,  by  granting  them  new  concellions ;  and  he  en-    imperial  and  undillurbed  podeffion  of  all  the  red.     At  )'J'."  .  ,' ^i^,, 
gaged  the  king  of  England  to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  under  the  fame  time  he  entered  into    a    league    with    pope  ProteftaTit 
jirctence    of   defending  Europe    againd  the    Infidels;   Paul  III.  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy  ;  but  in  reality 
while  Francis  was  only  able  to  form  an  alliance  with   with  a  view  to  opprefs  the  liberties  of  Germany.  Here, 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden   (who  for  the  fird  however,  his  ambition  met  with  a   fevere   check;  for 
time  intereded  thenifelves  in  the  quarrels  of  the   more   though  he  was  fucccfiful  at  fird,  he  was  obliged    in 
patent  monarchs  of  the  fouth),  and  to  renew  his  treaty    155;  to  conclude  a  peace  with  t!ie  Proteilants  on  their 
with  Solym.m,  which  diew  on  him  the  indignation  of  own  terms;  as  has  been  related  under  the  article  Re- 
Cbridendom.  formation,  n"  26 — 32. 

But  the  adtivity  of  Francis  fupplied  all  the  defeds  of       By  the  peace  concluded  on  this  occafion  the  emperor  Atieiiipt* 
his  negotiation.     Five  armies  were  foon  ready  to  take  loll  Met/-,  Toul,  and   Verdun,  which  had  formed    the  to  recovti 
the   field,  under  different  generals,  and  with  diflercnt.  barrier  of  the  empire  on  that  quarter;  and   therefore  i'ome  of  hi 
dedinations.     Mor  was  Charle^  wanting  in  his  prep.ir,i-  foon  afterput  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  order  r™^'"'"' 
fions.     He  and  Henry  a  fecond  time  made  an  ide.tl  di-    to  recover  thefe  three  bidiopiics.     In  order  to  conceal 
vidon  of  the  kingdom  of   Fiance.      But  as  the  hodilities   the  dcllination  of  his  army,  he  gave  out,  that  he   in- 
which  followed  terminated  in  nothing  decifive,  and  were  tended  to  lead   it  into  Hungary,  to  fecond  Maurice  in 
diftingulllicd  by  no  remarkable  event,  except  the   battle  his  operations  againd  the  Infidels  ;  and  as  that  pretext 
ofCerifules   (gained  by  count   d'Enguien  over  the  im-  failed    him,  when   he    began  to   advance  towards  the 
perialids,  and  in  which  io,ooo  of  the  emperor's  bed  Rhine,,  he  propagated  a  report  that  he  was  marching 
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•pain,     (irft  to  cliadife  AlScrt  of  BranJenLurgli,  who  hnd  re- 
*^  '—'  fufed  to  he  included  in  the  treaty  of  PalHtu,  and  whofe 
cruel  cxaflions  in  that  part  of  Germany  called  loudly 
for  redrefs. 

The  French,  however,  were  not  deceived  by  thcfc  arts. 
Henry  immediately  guetrcd  the  true  objeJl  of  Charles's 
armament,  and  refolvcd  to  defend  his  couquefts  with  vi- 
gour. The  defence  of  Met/,  a^ainft  which  it  was  forc- 
0  raifc  the  feen  the  whole  weight  of  tlie  war  would  be  tunitd,  was 
iegeof  committed  to  Frmcis  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guife,  who 
poirelFed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  qualities  that  ren- 
der men  great  in  military  command.  He  repaired  with 
joy  to  the  dangerous  fta'.ion  ;  and  many  of  the  Trench 
noliility,  and  even  princes  of  tlie  blood,  eager  to  diftin- 
guilh  themfelves  und'jr  fiich  a  leader,  entered  Mctz  as 
volunteers.  The  city  w.is  of  great  extent,  ill  fortified, 
and  the  fuburbs  large.  For  all  tliefe  dcfeeTs  the  duke 
endeavoured  to  provide  a  remedy.  He  repaired  the  old 
fortifications  with  all  polllble  expedition,  l.ibouring  with 
his  own  iiands  ;  the  officers  imitated  his  example;  and 
the  foldiers,  thus  encouraged,  cheerfully  fuhniitted  to 
the  moft  fcvcre  toils  ;  he  ereifled  new  works,  and  he  le- 
velled the  fuburbs  with  the  ground.  At  the  fame  time 
lie  filled  the  magazines  with  provifions  and  military 
(lores,  compelled  all  ufclefs  perfons  to  leave  the  place, 
and  laid  wa{\e  the  neighbouring  country  ;  yet  fuch  wei-e 
h\i  popular  talents,  as  well  a>>  his  arts  of  acquiring  an 
afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  citizens  not 
only  refrained  from  nnirmuring,  but  fcconded  him  with 
no  lefs  ardour  than  the  foldiers  in  all  his  operations — 
in  the  ruin  of  their  ctlates,  and  in  the  havock  of  their 
public  and  private  buildings. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  continued  his  march  towards 
Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  On  his  approach 
Albert  of  Brandenburgb,  whofe  army  did  not  exceed 
20,occ,  withdrew  into  that  principality,  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  join  the  French  king  ;  and  Charles,  notwith- 
flanding  the  advanced  feafon,  it  being  towards  the  end 
of  Oiftober,  laid  ficgc  to  Metz,  contrary  10  the  advice 
of  his  moft  experienced  officers. 

The  attention  of  both  the  befiegers  and  the  beficgcd 
wastuined  for  fome  time  towards  the  motions  of  Al- 
bert, who  tlill  hovered  in  the  neighb'iurhood,  nndetcr- 
niicicd  which  fide  to  take,  though  refolved  to  fell  his 
fcrvice.  Charles  at  lall  came  up  to  his  price,  and  he 
joined  tlie  imperial  army.  The  emperor  now  flattered 
Jiimfelf  that  nothing  could  refill  his  force  ;  but  he  found 
liimfelf  deceived.  After  a  fiege  of  almoft  6o  days,  du- 
ring which  he  had  attempted  all  that  was  thought  pof- 
fible  for  art  or  valour  to  effeil,  and  had  loft  upwards  of 
3o,coo  men  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  difeafes, 
or  the  fword  of  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  enterprife. 
.blc  When  the  French  fallied  out  to  attack  the  enemy's 
"inofrear,  the  imperial  camp  was  filled  with  the  fick  and 
'"'/•  wounded,  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  All  the  roads 
by  which  the  army  retired  were  llrewcd  with  the  fame 
niifcrable  objeifts ;  who,  having  made  an  effort  beyond 
their  ftrength  to  efcape,  and  not  being  able  to  proceed, 
were  left  to  perilh  without  affiftance.  Happily  that, 
and  all  the  kind  offices  which  their  friends  had  not  the 
power  to  perform,  they  received  from  their  enemies. 
The  duke  ot  Guife  ordered  them  all  to  be  taken  care 
of,  and  fupplied  with  every  nccclTary;  he  appointtd 
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phyficians  to  attend,  and  direft  what  treatment  was  ^f.""- 
proper  for  the  fick  and  wounded,  and  what  refieOiments  *"*"""**' 
for  the  fseblc ;  and  fuch  as  recovered,  he  fent  home, 
under  an  efcort  of  foldiers,  and  with  money  to  bear 
their  charges.  By  thcfe  afls  of  humarity,  lefs  cnmm' n 
in  that  age,  the  duke  of  Guife  compleieJ  that  heroic 
charafler  which  he  had  ju!lly  acquired  by  his  brave  and 
fucccfsful  defence  cf  Metz.  ne 

Tlie  emperor's  misfortunes  were  not  conSued  to  G:r-  Hl»  furthrt 
many.     During  his  refidence  at  Villach,  lie  had  been  ""''fo'- 
obliged  to  borrow  200,000  crowns  of  Cofmo  de  Me-'"°""- 
dici  ;  and  fo  low  was  his  credit,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
put  Cofmo  in  poffeffion  of  the  principality  of  Piombino 
as  a  fecurity  for  that  inconfiderable  fiim  ;  by   which 
means  he  left  the  footing  he  had  hitherto  maintained  in 
Tufcjny.     Much  about  the  fame   time  he  loft  Sienna. 
The  citizens,  who  liad  long  enjoyed  a  republican  go- 
vernment, rofeagainft  the  Spanifh  garrifon,  which  they 
had  admitted  as  a  check  upon  the  tyranny  of  the  nobi- 
lity, but  which  they  found  was  meant  to  enflave  them  ; 
forgetting  their  domeftic  animofiiies,  they  recalled  the 
exiled  nobles  ;  they  dercoliOied  the  cltad.-I,    and  pirt 
themfelves  under  the  proteiflion  of  France. 

To  thefe  unfortunate  events  one  ftill  more  fatal  h.ad 
almoft  fucceeded.  The  fevere  adminiftration  of  the 
viceroy  of  Naples  had  filled  that  kingdom  with  mur- 
muring  and  diffatisfaftion.  The  prince  of  S.ilerno,  the 
head  of  the  malecontents,  fled  to  the  court  of  France. 
The  French  monarch,  afccr  the  example  of  his  father, 
applied  to  the  grand  fignior;  and  Solyman,  at  that 
lime  highly  incenfed  .againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria  on 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  Hungary,  fent  a  power, 
ful  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of 
the  corfair  Dragut,  an  officer  trained  up  under  Barba- 
roffa,  and  fcarce  inferior  to  his  mailer  in  courage,  ta- 
lents, or  in  good  fortune.  Dragut  appeared  on  the 
coad  of  Calabria  at  the  time  appointed  ;  but  not  being 
joined  by  the  French  fleet  according  to  concert,  he  re- 
turned to  Conftantinoplc,  after  plundering  and  burning 
feveral  places,  and  filling  Naplei  with  confternation. 

Highly  mortified  by  fo   many   dlfaftcrs,  Charles  re-       »jl 
tired   into  the   Low   Countries,    breathing  vengeance '' '^^''"«''- 
againft  France  :  and  here  tlie  war  was  carried  on  with  ^"' ""  **" 
confiderable  vigour.  Impatient  to  efface  the  ftain  which 
hii  military  reputation  had  received  before  Metz,  Charles 
laid  (lege  to  Terouane  ;  and  the  fortifications  being  in 
difrepair,  that  important  place  was  carried  by  affiult. 
HefJin  alfo  was  inverted,  and  carried  in  the  fame  man- 
ner.     The  king  of  France  was   too  late  in   affenibling 
his  forces  to  afford  relief  to  either  of  thefe  places ;  and 
the  emperor  afterwards  cautioufly  avoided  an  engage- 
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The  imperial  arms  were  lefs  fuccefsful  in  Italy.  The  But  not  i» 
viceroy  <?(  Naples  failed  in  an  attempt  to  recover  Sienna ; '"  °^" 
and  the  French  not  only  eftablillied  themfelves  more  f'"*** 
firmly  in  Tufeany,  but  conquered  part  of  t)ie  ifland  of 
Corlica.  Nor  did  the  affairs  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
go  on  better  in  Hungary  during  thecourfc  of  this  year. 
Ifabella  andhcr  f  .n  appeared  once  more  in  Tranf)lva- 
ni.i,  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  ready  for  revolt,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  death  of  Martinuzzi,  whofe  lofs 
they  had  fcverely  felt.  Some  noblemen  c(  eminence 
declared  in  favour  of  the  young  king  ;  and  the  bafhaw 
cf  Belgrade,  by  Solyman's  order,  elpoufing  his  caufe, 
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inoppofnion  to  Ferdinand,  Caftaldo.thc  Auftrian  gene- 
ral, was  obliged  10  abandon  Tranfylvaniii  to  Ilab;lla 
and  tlie  Turks. 

In  order  to  counterbaUmee  thefe  and  other  lofTjs,  the 
emperor,  in  1554,  concerted  a  maniage  bet'.veen  his  fon 
Philip  and  Mary  of  England,  in  hopes  of  addnig  that 
kingdom  to  his  other  dominions.  Meanwhile  the  war 
between  Henry  and  Charles  was  carried  on  with  various 
fuccefs  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Italy  much  to  the 
difadvantage  of  France.  The  French,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Strozzi,  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Mer- 
ciano  ;  Sienna  was  reduced  by  Medicino,  the  Florentine 
general,  after  a  fiege  of  ten  months  ;  and  the  gallant 
Sienefe  were  fubjefled  to  the  Spanidi  yoke.  Much 
about  the  fame  time  a  plot  was  formed  by  the  Francif- 
tans,  but  happily  difcovered  before  il  could  be  cairied 
into  c-iecution,  to  betay  Meti  to  the  Imperialills.  The 
fatlier-guardian,  and  twenty  other  monks,  received  fen- 
tence  of  death  on  account  of  this  confpiracy  ;  but  the 
guardian^  before  the  time  appointed  for  his  execution, 
was  muidered  by  his  incenfed  accomplices,  whom  he 
bad  fediiced  j  and  fix  of  the  youngelt  were  pardoned. 

While  war  thus  raged  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, Germany  enjoyed  fuch  profound  tranquillity,  as 
afforded  the  diet  full  leiiure  to  confirm  and  perieft  the 
pl.m  of  religious  pacification  agreed  upon  at  Palfau 
and  referred  to  the  confideratipn  of  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Germanic  body.  During  the  negotiation  of  this 
trcatv,  an  event  happened  which  aftonilhed  all  Europe, 
and  confounded  the  reafonings  of  ihe  wifell  politicians. 
■  The  emoeror  Charles  V.  though  no  more  than  56,  an 
aie  when  objefls  of  ambition  operate  with  full  force  on 
the  mind,  an.i  are  generally  purlued  with  the  greatelt 
ardour,  had  for  fome  time  lormed  the  refolution  of  re- 
figning  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  fon  Philip.  He 
now  dettrmined  to  put  it  in  execution.  Various  have 
been  the  opinions  of  hiftorians  concerning  a  refolmi'in 
fo  fingularand  unexpefled  j  but  the  molt  probable  feem 
to  be,  thedifippointmcnts  which  Charles  had  met  with 
in  his  ambitious  hopes  and  tire  daily  decline  of  his 
heal  h.  He  had  early  in  life  been  attacked  with  the 
(Tout  ;  and  the  fits  were  now  become  fo  frequent  and 
ifevere,  that  not  only  the  vigour  of  his  conditution  was 
broken,  but  the  faculties  of  his  mind  \\erc  feulibly  im- 
paired. He  therefore  judged  it  more  decent  to  con- 
ceal his  infirmities  in  fome  folitude,  than  to  eipofe  them 
any  longer  to  the  public  eye  ;  and  as  he  was  unwilling 
to  forfeit  the  fame,  or  lofe  the  acquilltions  of  his  better 
years,  by  atlernplitig  to  guide  the  reins  of  government 
•when  lie  was  no  longer  able  to  l:0-.d  them  with  llea- 
dineff ,  he  determined  to  feek  in  the  tranquilUty  of 
retirement,  tliat  happinefs  whieh  he  had  in  vain  pur- 
fued  amldlt  the  tumults  o£  war  and  the  intrigues  ot 
Sate. 

In  confequence  of  tins  refolution,  Charles,  who  hpj 
'already  ceded  to  his  fon  Philip  the  kingd.-m  of  Naples 
and  the  duchy  of  Mdan,  aifenibled  the  flttes  of  tlie 
Low  Countries  at  Brulfels  ;  and  feating  kimfelf  for  the 
laU  time  in  the  chair  oF  ftate,  he  explained  to  his  fub- 
jefts  the  reafnns  of  his  refignation,  and  foleranly  de- 
volved his  authority  upon  Philip.  He  recounted  with 
dignity,  but  without  ofteutation,  all  the  great  things 
■which  he  had  undertaken  and  performed  fince  the  com- 
jtencemsru.  oi  hh  adminiftraiio.-i.     'J  1  hav«  dedicated 
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tobferved  he),  from  the  17th  year  of  my  age,  all  my  Sjiam. 
thoughts  and  attestion  to  public  objecfls,  reieiving  no  ^«'^«'"* 
portion  of  my  time  for  the  indulgence  of  eafe,  and  very 
little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleafure.  Either  in 
a  pacific  or  holtile  manner,  I  have  vilited  Germany  nine 
times,  Spain  fix  times,  France  four  times,  Italy  feveii 
times,  the  Low  Countries  ten  times,  England  twice, 
Africa  as  often  ;  and  while  my  health  permitted  me  to  ' 

dilcharge  the  duty  of  a  fovereign,  and  the  vigour  of  my 
conilitution  was  equal  in  any  degree  to  the  arduous  of- 
fice of  governing  fuch  extenfive  dominions,  I  never  Ihun- 
ned  labour,  nor  repined  under  fatigue  ;  but  now,  when 
my  health  is  broken,  and  my  vigour  exhaufted  by  the 
rage  of  an  incurable  dlLlemper,  my  growing  infirmities 
admonilh  me  to  retire  ;  nor  am  I  fo  fond  of  reigning, 
as  to  retain  the  fceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which  is 
no  longer  able  to  protect  my  lubjecls.  Inllead  of  a 
fovereign  worn  out  with  difeafes  (continued  he),  and 
fcarce  half  alive,  I  give  yeu  one  in  the  prime  of  life, 
already  accuRomed  to  govern,  and  who  adds  to  the  vi- 
gour of  youth  all  the  attention  and  fagacity  of  maturer 
years."  Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his 
kneos,  and  kiffed  his  father's  hand,  "  It  is  in  your 
power  (faid  Charles),  by  a  wife  and  virtuous  admiiii* 
Itration,  to  juftify  tl:e  extraordinary  proof  which  I  give 
this  day  of  my  pater. lal  affeftion,  and  to  demonftrate 
that  you  are  worthy  of  the  extraordinary  confidence 
whicli  I  repofe  in  you.  Perferve  (added  he)  an  in- 
violable regard  for  religion  ;  maintain  die  Catholic  taith 
in  its  purity  ;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  facred  ia 
your  eyes  ;  encroach  not  on  the  rights  ot  your  people  ; 
and  if  the  time  fliould  ever  come  when  you  lliall  wilh 
to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  may  you  liave 
a  fon  to  whom  you  can  refign  your  fceptre  with  as 
ranch  fatisfa<51ion  as  I  give  up  mine  to  you."  A  few 
weeks  after,  he  refigned  to  Philip  the  fovereignty  of 
Spain  and  America;  referving  nothing  to  himfclf  oirt 
of  all  thefe  vaft  poifelhons  but  an  annual  penfion  of 
ioo,cco  crowns. 

Charles  was  now  impatient  to  embark  for  Spain, 
where  he  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  retreat  ;  but  by  the 
advice  of  his  phyficians,  he  put  off  his  voyage  for  fome 
months,  on  account  of  the  feveriiy  of  the  feafon  ;  and,, 
by  yielding  to  their  judgment,  he  had  the  fatisfadfiou 
belore  he  left  tlie  Low  Countries  of  takinof  a  confider- 
able  Hep  towards  a  peace  with  I'Vance.  This  he  ar- 
dently longed  for  ;  not  only  on  his  fon's  account,  whofe,, 
adminiftration  he  wilhed  to  commence  in  quietncfs,  but 
that  he  might  have  the  glory,  when  quitting  the  worlds 
of  relloring  to  Europe  that  tranquillity  which  his  am- 
bition had  banillied  out  of  it  almoll  from  the  time  tliat 
he  alFumed  the  reins  of  government. 

The  great  bar  to  fuch  a  pacification,  on  the   p^it   of 
France,  was  the  treaty   which    Henry  had    concluded 
v.'ith  the  Pope  ;    and  the   emperor's    claims  were  too 
numerous  to  hope  for    adjufiing   them   fuddenly.     A        rjj- 
truce  of  five  years  was  therefore   prcpoi'ed  by  Charles  ;  ^  truceoj 
during  which  teira,  without  difcuding  their  rtlpeiT^ive    ^''' /^jl 
pretenfions,  each  (hould  retain  v.h.it  va:  in  his  poffet  .,^.;t|i 
fion  ;  and  Henry,  through  the  perfuiifion  of  the  con-  France- 
ftable   Montmorency,  vho  reprefented   the  imprudence 
of  facrificing   the  true  intereds   of  hia  kiaedom  to  the 
rafh  engagements  that  he  had  come  under  with  Paul, 
authorifed  his  urabairadors  to  fign  at  Vaucelles  a  treaty^, 
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wliicli  wo-uU  infure  to  him  for  fo  confidcrable  a  period    fary  reinforcements.     He  begged  to  be  recalled  ;  and 
the  imp'Ttant  conqucll  wliich  he  LhJ  made  on  the  Ger-    France  (loodin  need  of  liis  abilities. 
man  frontier,  together  with    the  greater  part  of  tlic        Philip,  though   willing  to  have  avoided  a   rupture, 
duke  of  Savoy's  domini:<ns.  was  no  fooner  informed   that   Henry  had  violated  the 

The  Pope,  when  informed  of  this  tranfaiSion,  was  no  truce  of  Vaucelles,  than  he  determined  to  ::£t  with  fuch 
lefs  tilled  with  terror  and  altonilhmtnt  than  rage  and  in-  vigour,  as  (hould  convince  Europe  t:«-it  his  father  had 
dignation.  But  he  too't  eqiial  care  to  conceal  his  fear  not  erred  in  refigning  to  hiin  the  reins  nf  government, 
and  his  anger.  He  afTeftcd  to  approve  highly  of  the  He  immediately  allernbled  in  the  Low  Countries  a  body 
ttuce ;  and  he  offered  his  mediation,  as  the  common  fa-  of  50,000  men,  and  obtained  a  fupply  of  io,coo  from 
ther  of  Chrillendom,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  dofini-  England,  which  ho  Irad  engaged  in  his  quarrel  ;  and  as 
tiv-e  peace.  Under  this  pretext,  he  appointed  cardinal  he  was  not  ambitious  of  military  fame,  he  gave  tlie 
Rebibo  his  nunria  to  the  court  of  BrulfeU,  and  his  nc-  command  of  his  army  to  Emanuel  Philibert  duke  of 
phew  cardinal  Caraffa  to  that  of  Paris.  The  public  in-  Savoy,  one  of  the  greateft  generals  of  tliat  warlike 
llruflions  of  both  were  the  fame  ;  but  Caraffa,   bcfidcs    age. 

tl-..:fc,  received  a  private  commiffion,  to  fpare  neither  in-        The  duke  of  Savoy  kept  the  enemy  for  fome  time  in 
treaties,  promil'es,  nor  b'-ibes,  in  order  to  induce  the    fiifpenfe  with  regard  to  his  dellination  ;  at  laft  he  fcem- 
French  monarch  to  renounce  the  truce  and  renew  his    ed  to  threaten  Champagne  ;  towards  whicli  the  Fren^li 
engagements  with  the  holy  f^e.     He   flattered   Henry    drew   all  their   troops  ;  then  turning  fudJenly  to  thfi 
wi:h  the  conqueft  of  Naples  ;  he  gained  by  his  addrefs    right,  he  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into  Picardy,  and 
the  Gulfcs,  the  queen,  and  even  the  famous  Diana  of    laid  fiege  to  St  {^lintin.     It  was  deemed  in  thofe  times  The FrcncJ* 
Pniaiers,  duchcfs  of  Valentinois,  ilie   king's  millrefs  ;    a  town  of  conCidcrahle  ftrongth  ;  but  the  fortifications '""'''■f'yd'^- 
and  they  eafily  fwayed  the  king  hlnif.U,  who  already    had   been   much   negleiSed,  and   the  garriftm   did  not ';°'  ''.^V 
Iraned  tc  that  fide  towards  which  they  willud  to  incline    amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  requiCte  for  its  ^'  Qi.'"^'"*" 
him.     All  Montmorcncrj-'s  prudent  remonftranccs  were    defence:  it  mull  therefore  have  furrendered  in  a  few 
difregarded  ;  the  nunc  o   (by  powers  from  iiome)  ab-    days,  if  the  admiral  de  Coligny  had  not  taken  the  gal- 
filvcd  Henry  ir.  m  hii  oath  of  tiuce  ;  and  that  weak    lant  rcfolution  of  throwing  himfclf  into  it   with   fuch  a 
prince  ftgned  a  new  treaty  with  the  Pope  ;  whicli  re-    body  cf  m;n  as  could  be  collcled  on  a  fudden.     Tliis 
kindled  with  frelh  violence  the  flames  of  war,  both  in    lie  effected   in  fpite  of   the  enemy,  breaking    through 
Italy  and  the  Low  Countries.  their  main  body.     The  place,  how>evcr,  was  clcfely  in- 

No  fooner  was  Paul  made  acquainted  with  the  fuc-  vcfted  ;  and  the  conllable  Montmorency,  anxious  to  et- 
ccfs  of  this  negotiation  than  he  proceeded  to  the  mod  tricate  his  nephew  out  t)f  that  perilous  fituation,  in 
indecent  extremities  .gal nil  Philip.  He  ordered  the  which  his  zeal  for  the  public  had  engaged  him,  as  well 
Spanilh  ambadador  to  be  imprifoned  ;  he  excommuni-  as  to  fave  a  town  of  fuch  import  mce,  raftily  advarced 
cated  the  C'llonnas,  becaufe  of  their  attachment  to  the  to  its  relief  witli  forces  one  half  inferior  to  thofe  of  the 
impeiial  houfe;  and  he  confidered  Philip  as  gudty  of  enemy.  His  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  he  liimfelf 
high  treafon,  and  to  have  forfeited    his  right   to  the    made  prifoner. 

kir.gdom  of  Naples,  w  hich  he  was  fuppofed  to  hold  of  The  cautious  temper  of  Philip  on  this  occafion  faved 
the  holy  fee,  for  afterward  affording  them  a  retreat  in  France  from  devaftation,  if  not  ruin.  The  duke  of  Sa- 
his  dominions.  voy  propofed  to  overlook  all  inferior  objcfis,  and  march 

Alarmed  at  a  qu.arrel  with  the  Pope,  whom  he  had  fpeedily  to  Paris,  which,  in  its  prefeni  conllcrnation,  he 
been  taught  to  regard  with  the  mod  fuperftiiious  vene-  could  not  have  failed  to  make  himfelf  mafler  of;  but 
ration,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Chrill  and  the  common  fa-  Pliilip,  afraid  of  the  confequences  of  luch  a  bold  enter- 
ihcr  of  Chrillendom,  Phihp  tried  every  gentle  method  prife,  delircd  him  to  continue  the  fiege  of  St  Quintin, 
before  he  made  u!e  of  force.  He  even  confiiltcd  I'ome  in  order  to  fecurc  a  fafe  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difallrous 
Spanilh  divines  on  the  lawfuliiefs  of  taking  aims  againll  event.  The  town,  long  and  gallantly  defended  by  Co- 
a  perfon  fo  facred.  They  decided  in  his  favour;  and  ligny,  was  at  lall  taken  by  ftorm ;  but  not  till  France 
Paul  continuing  inexorable,  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  whom    was  in  a  ftate  of  defence. 

the  negotiations  as  well  as  the  war  had  been  committed,  Pliilip  was  now  fenfible  that  he  had  loft  an  opportu- 
entered  the  ecclefi.iftical  llate  at  the  head  of  10,000  vc-  nity  which  could  never  be  recalled,  of  dillreffing  his 
tcrans  and  carried  terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  enemy,  and  contented  liimfelf  with  redncin<T  Horn  and 

The  haughty  pontiff,  though  Hill  inflexible  and  un-  Catelet  ;  which  petty  tow  ns,  together  with  St  Quintin, 
daunted  in  hiniielf,  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  fears  were  the  fole  fruits  of  one  of  the  moft  decifive  viiflories 
of  tlie  cardinals,  and  a  truce  was  concluded  for  40  days,  gained  in  tlie  16th  <entury.  TJie  Catholic  king,  how- 
Mean  time  the  duke  of  Giiifc  arriving  wtli  a  fupply  of  ever,  continued  in  high  exultatinn  on  account  of  his 
2«,ooo  I'icnch  troops,  Paul  became  more  arrogant  than  fuccefs  ;  and  as  all  his  pafllons  were  tinged  with  fuper- 
ever,  and  baniflied  all  thoughts  t'rnm  his  mind  but  thofe  ftition,  he  vowed  to  build  a  church,  a  monnftery,  and  a, 
ot  war  and  revenge.  The  duke  of  Guife,  however,  who  palace,  in  honour  of  St  Laurence,  on  the  day  facred  to 
had  precipitated  his  country  into  this  war,  chiefly  from  whofe  memory  the  battle  of  St  Qiilntin  had  been  fought. 
a  delire  of  gaining  a  field  wliere  he  might  difpl.ay  liis  He  accordingly  laid  the  foundation  of  an  edifice",  in 
own  laknti.,  was  able  to  perform  nothing  in  Italy  wor-  which  all  thefe  were  included,  and  which  he  continued 
thy  ot  his  former  fame.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  to  forward  at  vaft  expence,  fur  22  years.  T!ie  fame 
tlie  fiege  of  Civetella;  he  could  not  bring  tlie  duke  of  principle  which  diiflatcd  the  vow  dictated  the  building. 
Alva  to  a  general  engagement  ;  his  army  perilhed  by  It  was  fo  formed  as  to  refemble  a  giidiron — on  which 
«lii"e«fes ;  and  the  Pi  pe  ncjjltfted  to  fumilt  the  ncccf-    culjnary  inilrument,  according  to  the  legendary  tale, 
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Spain.     Sc  L.«urcnce  hadruffcred  martyrdom.     Sucli  is  the  01  i- 
*«— '^'"•^  gin  of  the  famous  efcuri.il  near  Madrid,  the  roy.il  reh- 
deiiceof  the  kings  of  Spain. 

The  firft   account    of  that  fatal  Wow  wliich  France 
had  received  at   St  Qiiintin,  was  carried  to    Rome    by 
the  courier  whom  Henry  had  fent  to  recal  the  duke  ot 
Guife.     Paul  remondrated  warmly  againft  the  depar- 
ture of  the  French  army  ;  but  Guife's  orders  were  per- 
emptory.    The  arrogant  pontiff  therefore  found  it  ne- 
ceifary  to  accommodate  his  conduft  to  the  exigency  of 
his  affairs,  and   to  employ  the  mediation  of  the  Vene- 
tians,  and    of  Colnio   de  Medici,  in  order   to   obtain 
peace.     The  firll  overtures  of  Uiis.  n.iture  were  eagerly 
1,8       lillened  to  by  the  Catholic  king,  who  ftill  doubted  the 
Vc3ce  con- ju nice  of  his  caufe,  and  confidered  it  as  his  greatell  mif- 
cluJcd.        fortune  to  be  obliged  to  contend  with  the  Pope.     Paul 
agreed  to  renounce  his  league  with  France  ;  and  Phihp 
llipulaled  on  his  part,  that  the  duke  of  Alva  (lioulJ  re- 
pair in  perfon  to  Rome,  and  after  allying  p.irdon  of  the 
holy  father  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  mafler, 
for  baring  invaded  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  ihould 
receive  abfolution  fiom  that  crime.     Thus   Paul,  thro' 
the  fuperllitious  timidity  of  Philip,  not  only  finilhcdan 
tjnpropilious   war  without  any  detriment  to    the  apof- 
tolic  fee,  but  faw  his  conqueror  humbled   at  his  feet  : 
and  fo  excelfive  was  the  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  in 
that  age  for  the  papal  chara<5ler,  that  the  duke  of  Alva, 
the  proudefl  man  perhaps  of  his  time,  and  accuftomed 
from    his  infancy  to  converfe   with    princes,  acknow- 
ledged, that  when  he  approached  Paul,  he  was  fo  much 
overav.'ed,  that  his   voice   failed,  and  his   prefcnce   of 
mind  forfook  him. 
139  But  though  this  war,  which  at  its  commencement 

Cor.fequen-  t|jre:uened  mighty  revolutions,  was  terminated  withcut 
"'"  ',,'j^_occar)ci!ing  any  alteration  in  thofe  ftates  which  were  its 
immediate  objeft,  it  produced  efteds  of  confiderable 
confequence  in  other  parts  ci  Italy.  In  order  to  de- 
tach Oifiavio  Farnefe,  duke  of  Parma,  from  tlie  French 
interefts,  Philip  reftor;d  to  liim  the  city  of  Placentia 
and  its  territory,  which  had  been  feized  by  Charles  V. 
and  he  granted  to  Cofmo  de  Medici  tlie  invelliture  of 
Sienna,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  furns  due  to  him.  By 
thefe  treaties,  the  balance  of  power  among  the  Italian 
Hates  was  poifcd  with  more  equality,  and  rendered  lefs 
variable  than  it  had  been  fince  it  received  the  firft  vio- 
lent fhock  from  the  invalion  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Italy 
h.er.cefonh  ccafed  to  be  the  theatre  on  which  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  contended  for 
fame  and  dominion.  Their  hoftili'iies,  excited  by  new 
oljjefis,  flained  other  regions  of  Europe  with  blood, 
and  made  other  flates  feel,  in  their  turn,  the  mil'cties 
cf  war. 
ThtTr^nch  '^''^  '''^^'^  Gu'fe,  who  left  Rome  the  fame  day  that 
unfucccfiful  li'sadverfary  the  duke  of  Alva  made  his  humiliating 
in  the  Low  fubmifiion  to  the  Pope,  w:is  received  in  France  as  the 
Countrii.5.  guardian  angel  <  {  the  kingdom.  He  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  in  chief,  with  a  jurifdiiilion  almoll 
vinlimited  ;  and,  eager  to  jiiftify  tie  extraordinary  con- 
fidence which  the  hing  had  i-epofed  in  Lim,  as  well  as 
tn  perform  ff  mcth'ng  fuilable  to  the  high  expedlations 
f.f  his  countrymen,  he  undertook  in  vi'inter  the  liege  of 
Calais.  Having  taken  that  place,  he  next  inve.^ed  Thi- 
cnville  in  the  duchy  cf  Luxembourg,  one  of  the  Qrong- 
eft  towns  on  the  frontiers  of  tlie  Netherlands  ;  and  for- 
ced it  CO  capitulate  after  a  liege  of  three  weeks.     But 
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the  advantages  on  this  quarter  were  more  tlian  balanced 
by  an  event  wliich  happened  in  another  part  of  the 
Low  Countries.  The  marefchal  de  Termes  governor 
cf  Calais,  who  had  penetrated  into  Flanders  and  taken 
Dunkirk,  was  totally  routed  near  Gravelines,  and  taken 
prifoner  by  count  Egmont.  Tl»is  difafter  obliged  the 
duke  of  Guife  to  relinquilli  all  his  otlier  fchemes,  and 
haften  towards  the  frontiers  of  Picardy,  that  he  might 
there  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy. 

The  eyes  of  all  France  were  now  turned  towards  the 
duke  of  Guife,  as  the  only  general  on  wliofe  arms  vic- 
tory always  attended,  and  in  whole  condud  as  well  as 
good  fortune  they  could  confide  in  every  danger.  His 
tlrength  was  nearly  equal  to  the  duke  of  Savoy's,  each 
commanding  about  40,000  men.  They  encamped  at 
the  di fiance  of  a  few  leagues  from  one  another  ;  and  the 
French  and  Spanifh  monarcbs  having  joined  their  re- 
fpedive  armies,  it  was  expected  that,  after  the  vicifli- 
tudes  of  war,  a  decifive  battle  would  at  lafl  determine 
which  of  the  rivals  fltould  take  the  alcendant  for  the  fu- 
ture in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  But  both  monarchs,  as 
if  by  agreement,  flood  on  the  defenfive ;  neither  of 
them  dilcovering  any  inclination,  though  eacli  had  it  in 
his  power,  to  re  If  the  decilion  of  a  point  of  fuch  im- 
portance on  the  ilfue  of  a  fuigle  battle. 

During  this  Rate  of  inadion,  peace  began  to  be  men- 
tioned in  each  camp,  and  botli  Henry  and  Philip  dif 
covered  an  equal  difpofition  to  llllen  to  any  overture, 
that  tended  to  re-eftablifh  it.  The  private  inclinations 
of  both  kings  concurred  with  their  political  interefts 
and  the  willies  cf  their  people.  Philip  languldied  to 
return  to  Spain,  the  place  of  his  nativity  ;  and  peace 
only  could  enable  liim,  either  with  decency  or  fafety,  to 
quit  the  Low  Countries.  Henry  was  now  dclirous  of 
being  freed  from  the  avocations  of  war,  that  he  might 
liave  leifure  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  his  government 
towards  fupprefling  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  which 
were  fpreading  with  fuch  rapidity  in  Paris  and  the 
other  great  towns,  that  they  began  to  grow  formidable 
to  the  eflablifhed  church.  Court-intiigues  confpired 
with  thefe  public  and  avowed  motives  to  haften  the  ne- 
gotiation, and  the  abbey  of  Cercamp  was  fixed  on  as 
the  place  of  congrefs. 

While  Philip  and  Henry  were  making  thefe  advan- 
ces towards  a  treaty  which  rellored  tranquillity  to  Eu- 
rope, Charles  V.  whofe  ambition  had  fo  long  difturbed 
it,  but  who  had  been  for  fome  time  dead  to  the  world, 
ended  his  days  in  the  monallery  of  St  Julius  in  Eflre- 
madura,  which  he  had  chofen  as  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
as  is  particularly  related  under  the  article  Charles  V. 
Alter  the  death  of  Charles,  the  kingdom  cf  Sp.;in 
foon  loft  great  part  of  its  confequence.  Though  Chailes 
had  ufcd  all  his  intereft  to  get  his  fon  Philip  elected 
emperor  of  Germany,  he  had  been  totally  difappointed  ; 
and  thus  the  grandeur  of  Philip  II.  never  equalled  that 
of  his  fither.  His  dominions  were  alio  confidtrably 
abridged  by  his  tyrannical  beiiavlour  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  confequence  of  this,  the  United  Provinces  levolted; 
and  after  a  long  and  bloody  war  obtained  their  liberty*. 
In  this  quarrel  Elizabeth  of  England  took  part  againft 
Philip,  which  brought  on  a  war  with  Spain.  The  great 
lofTes  he  full.iined  iu  thefe  wars  exhaufted  the  kingdom 
both  of  men  and  money,  nolwithftanding  the  great  fums 
imported  from  America.  Indeed,  the  difcovery  and 
coEqucll  of  that  country  hath  much  impoveiillisd,  in- 
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(l-j-id  of  cnilching  Spain;  for  thus  the  inhabitants  h:ive 
betn  rendcicd  lazy  and  averfc  from  every  kind  of  ma- 
nul'a^ure  or  traffic,  which  only  can  be  a  durable  fourcc 
of  riches  and  fliengih  to  any  nation.  The  ruin  of  tlie 
kingdom  in  this  refpeifV,  however,  was  completed  by 
Philip  III.  who,  at  the  indication  of  the  inquifition, 
and  by  the  advice  of  hit  prime  minirter  the  duke  of 
Lcrma,  eipelied  from  the  kingdom  all  the  Morcfcoes  or 
Moors,  delcend.ints  of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  Spain. 
Thirty  days  only  were  allowed  them  to  prepare  for 
their  dep.irturc,  and  it  w.ts  death  to  remain  beyorid 
that  time.  The  reafon  for  this  barbarous  decree  was, 
that  thefe  people  were  ftill  Mahometans  in  their  hearts, 
though  they  conformed  externally  to  the  rites  of  Chri- 


the  mountaini,  and  near  the  fea-co.ifV,  t!ie  air  *s  much  Sp»«i. 
lefs  fultry  in  fummer  than  in  the  fouth,  efptcially  in  the 
lower  parts  of  tlie  country,  and  at  a  d<(lance  from  the 
fea.  It  feldom  rains  hero,  except  about  the  equinoxes ; 
the  frolls  are  very  gentle  towards  the  fouth  ;  but  on  the 
mountains  in  the  uortli  and  norlh-ead  the  air  is  very 
Ibarp  in  ninter. 

Tliougl;  there  are  fome  fandy  barren  dcfcrt;  in  the  SoiraJiid 
fouth,  and  many  barren  mountains  in  the  north,  yet  in  frodo;': 
the  greater  part  of  the  country,  particularly  in  tl)e  val- 
leys and  plains,  the  loll  is  good,  producing  a  great  va- 
riety ot  rich  wines,  oil,  and  fruits  ;  fuch  as  oranges,  le- 
mons, prunes,  citrons,  almonds,  raifms,  dates,  figs,  che:- 
nuts,  pomegranates,  capeis,  pears,  and  peaches  ;  but 
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ftianity,  and  thus  might  corrupt  the  true  faith.      The    not  a  fufficiency  of  grain,  which  is  cltiefly  owing  to  the 


M'jrefcoes,  however,  chofe  themfelvcs  a  king,  and  at 
tempted  to  oppofe  tiie  royal  mandate  ;  but,  bein^  al- 
n»ull  entirely  unprovided  wiili  arni;,  lliey  were  foon 
obliged  to  fiibmit,  and  all  banilhcd  tlie  kingdom.  By 
this  violent  and  impolitic  nieafure,  Spain  lolt  almoft  a 
million  of  indudrlous  inhabitants  ;  and  as  the  kingdom 
was  already  depopulated  by  bloody  wars,  by  repeaud 
emigrations  to  .A.merica,  and  enervated  by  luxury,  it 
now  fank  into  a  (late  of  languor  from  whence  it  has 
never  recovered. 

In  confequencc  of  this  languor,  and  the  maladmini- 
(Iration  of  the  Spanilh  governors,  Portugal,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  Pliilip  II.  revolted,  and  has  ever  fince 
been  an  independent  kingdonij.  However,  the  me- 
mory of  what  Spain  once  was,  remained  for  a  conlider- 
able  time,  and  tlie  power  of  that  kingdom  long  conti- 
nued to  be  feared  after  it  had  ceaicd  to  be  powerful. 
In  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  a  Brilifti  army  was  feen  for 
the  firll  lime  in  Spain,  in  order  to  fupport  Charles  of 
Auftria  againll  Philip  the  grandl'on  of  l.ouis  XIV. 
The  ill  ruccels..of  that  attempt  is  related  under  the  ar- 
ticle IJritain,  n°  342 — 359;  and  thus  the  crown  of 
Spain  fell  to  a  branch  of  die  houfe  of  Bourbc  n,  in  con- 
fequencc of  which  the  courts  cf  Fnince  and  Spain  ge- 
nerally aiHed  in  the  ilofell  conceit  till  the  revoluticn, 
which  at  prcfent  allonilhes  Europe,  put  an  end  to  mo- 
narchial  government  in  die  former  country.  The  wars 
(if  thefe  two  courts  with  BRir^\i>j  are  rila'.cd  under 
that  article  and  Amkrh'a  ;  and  thefe,  with  an  unfuc- 
ccfsiul  attcn:pi  on  Algiers,  and  the  threatened  war  re- 
fpeifling  NooiK.i  Sound  (fee  that  aitide),  conftitute  the 
null  iiiiportant  paitot  the  SpanKh  hiltory  till  the  dc- 
polition  and  cjictution  of  Louis  XVI.  of  Tiarce.  On 
that  event  Spain  joined  her  forces  to  ihcfe  of  the  Em- 
pire, Britain,  and  Pruflia,  to  challife  the  Convention, 
and  prevent  thofc  demociaiical  principles  which  had 
pcTvaded  France  Irom  being  fprcad  through  the  other 
naiicns  of  Europe.  We  cannot  fay  that  her  exenlons 
added  much  to  tiie  flren^th  of  the  alii.ince  ;  and  being 
un  ible  to  defend  hcrlelf  againii  the  furious  inroads  of 
tl'.e  republican  tio>-ps,  llie  was  glad  to  make  a  feparaie 
peace  with  the  Convention.     S.-e  Revolution. 

The  air  of  .Sp.tiii,  duiirg  the  months  of  Jnne,  J^ily, 
and  Augufl,  is  ticcllively  hot  in  the  day-tin.e;  but  the 
rtit  of  the  year  it  is  pleafant  and  temperate.  Even 
during  the  above  months  it  is  very  cool  in  the  fliatte  ; 
and  to  cold  in  the  night,  that  it  makes  a  traveller  flii- 
ver ;  and  in  the  day-time  the  violent  heal  continues 
euly  fur  about  fuur  01  £vc  bvuis.     la  iLc  oorib,  ou 


negleifl  of  tillage.  Wheat  a:id  barley  arc  the  moll 
common  grain  ;  the  former  of  which  is  faid  ly  fome  tj 
be  the  bell  in  Euiope.  There  is  not  niiich  flax,  hemp, 
oat^,  cr  h.iy,  in  Spain:  but  there  is  plenty  ol  hor.ey, 
fait,  line  wool,  filk,  and  cotton  ;  and,  in  feme  places,  of 
rice  and  fugar-canes.  Here  aho  are  abund.ince  of 
mules,  and,  in  fome  provinces,  of  horfes,  together  with 
deer,  wild-fowl,  and  other  game,  chamois  and  otlitr 
goats,  but  lew  horned  cattle.  Wolves  are  alinoll  dc 
only  wild  bcafts  in  the  country.  The  herb  kali,  whicli 
is  ufed  in  making  fait,  foap,  and  glafs,  grows  in  f  ret 
plenty  on  the  fealhore.  The  wild  bulls,  ufed  in  dieir 
bull-fights,  are  bred  in  Andalufia.  The  feas  about  Sjiaia 
are  well  llored  widi  lilli  ;  among  which  is  the  anchovy, 
in  the  Mediterranean.  We  may  gucfs  at  the  number  of 
flieep  here  by  that  of  the  fliepherds,  which  is  faid  to 
be  about  forty  ihi'uland.  The  fhcep  that  bear  the  fine 
wool  move  regularly,  eveiy  fumme-,  from  foudi  to 
north,  along  the  mountains,  wliich  yield  ;i  great  variety 
cf  fweet  herbs  and  plants,  and  return  again  towards 
winter.  During  this  progrefs,  large  quantities  of  falc 
are  dlllributcd  among  them,  and  all  pulfible  care  is  la^ 
ken  boih  of  their  health  and  fleeces.  j  g 

The  chief  mountains  are  the  Pyrenees,  which  (Iretch  Moumair.', 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  but  not  minciaU, 
in  a  dircifl  line,  U  r  near  200  miles  :  their  lireadlh  is,  *•'■"• 
in  fome  places,  not  lefs  than  80.  That  c.illcd  the  Pic 
lie  AliiH  is  of  a  prodigious  height.  Over  thefe  moun- 
tains diere  are  only  about  five  palfages  out  of  Spain  in- 
to Trance,  and  thefe  alfo  narrow;  even  the  valleys  be- 
tween the  mount. lins  are  covered  with  thick  and  lofty 
woods.  The  other  chains  in  Spain  are  the  Sierr.i 
d'Occa,  Sierra  Molina,  Sierra  Moicno,  and  Sietia  No- 
vada  or  the  fnciwy  mountams.  Near  Gibraltar,  oppo- 
fite  to  Mount  Abyla  in  Africa,  (lands  the  celebrated 
Mi-unt  Calpe  :  thefe  were  anciently  called  Hertula's 
filldrs.  The  mountains  yield  great  quantities  of  tim- 
ber U'\  fhipplng,  wliich  are  conveyed  by  the  Ebro  and 
other  riverb  to  tt;e  Mediterranean.  According  to  the 
ancient  and  modern  writers,  they  abound  alfo  with  golJ, 
filver,  iron,  lead,  tin,  cinnaUir,  quickfilver,  alum,  vi- 
triol, copperas,  lapis  calaminaris,  5tc.  bcfiJes  gcn-.s,  and 
mineral  waters  both  hot  and  cold.  Tlie  geld  and  I'llver 
mii.es  are  not  wcrked  at  prifcnt,  but  thofe  of  iron  aie. 
The  negleft  of  the  former  is  owing  partly  to  the  indo- 
lence of  the  Spaniards,  and  pattly  to  the  gold  and  I  Ivcr 
impt'ited  from  America.  BefiJes  the  riveis  Minhc, 
Dturo,  Tagus,  Mo.'ida,  L'ma,  and  GuaJiana,  mer.tion- 
cd  in  Portugal,  bfit  which  have  liwir  fturces  iu  Spain, 
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ttie  moft  confiderablc  are  the  T.hro,  formerly  Utus.  degree.     Sl^a;n  Is   extremely  well  Htualed  for  trade  : 

CuidjUvicr  anci-mly  Turia,  Guudalquiver  or  5av/j,  but  moft  of  its  pioduce  is  exported  by  foreigners,  ex- 

7^   '            „i  v„^,r  cent  wh;U  is  carried  to   the    Indies;  and  even  with  re- 

besura,  anil  Aucar.                                                            .  1                                               ,•    .    ,              1       r  n.       » 

The  So^n-'ardi  are  zealous  Romanias.     N.nvhere  is  gard  to  that  trade,  ihcy  aic  httle  l-,et'er  than  faflors  to 

■^                 ..                ,           ,      jj^  ^^,j^_,[  regards  the  EngUlh,  Fretich.  Dutch,  and  Italians.     Smuggling, 


S^^lr. 


Their    which  was  lormerly  canied  to  a  great  height,  is  now  in 


-rro 
Trade  and 
ir.anufac- 


there  more  pomp,  farce,  and  parade,  n 

relieion;  and   na%^  hers  ids   true   Chvillianity.  ,-       r  r-  ,     c  1       -  .1 

«a  md  their  fuperltition  exceed  that  of  any  other  ko-    a  great  meaUire  fupprefild.    bmce  the  year   1750,  the 
man  Catholx  country,  unleis  perhaps  we  (hould  except    exportation  ot  lilver  halh  been  allowed  on  the  payment 
PoitusTAl    Nowhere  did  the  inquifitioii  reign  with  great-    of  ^ /-rr  cf>:t.     I'rom    173J    almoft   to  175O,  the  Hotas 
er   terror  •  there  being  no  fuhj^a  who  was  not  liable  to    and  galleons  were  difcontmued,  and  the  tiade  to  Ame- 
be  profecuted   by    the  ho'v   cjf>ce,  as  it   is  called  ;  how-    rica  carried   on  in  regifter-liiips,  which   any   merchant 
ever   the  powers  of  that  tribunal  are  now  greatly  dimi-    might  fend,  on  perniilhon  obtained  from  the  council  of 
nifhed  even  in  Spain.     There  are  eight  archbilhops  in    the  Indies :  but  then  the  flotas  and  galleons  were  re- 
Spain  feven  in  America,  and  one  in  Afia  at  Manilla  ;    ftored.     The  Aifogue  flups  are  two  velfds  which  cany 
eichof  «hich   has   his  fullVagan  bilhops.     The   arch-    quickfiWer  on  the  king's  account  to  Vera  Cruz.    There 
bllhop  of  Toledo  is  primate,  chancellor  of  Caftlle,  and,    is  a  company  which  his  an  excUifive  grant  for  trading 
by  virtue  of  his  oihce,  piivycouTicellcr.     He  is  fiid   to    to  the  C^raccas  ;  and  another  for  trading  to  Porto  Ri- 
hrvear°venncof  100,000).  Sterling /)i7r«HHwm,  or  more,    co,   the  Bay  ot   H.^nduras  the   province  of  Guatimala 
The  khv-  nominates  all  archbilhops  and   bilhops ;  and    and  Hifpaniola  ;  but  the    Spanifh  part  ot  the  lad,  it  is 
fince  it'ss   all  fmall  benefices  are  alfo  in  his  gift.     He    faid,  hath  been  lately  ceded  to  the  French.     One  fliip, 
his  alfo  fitely  obtained  a  power  to  tax  ecclefiallical  pof-    and  fometimes  two,  fails  annually  fr  m  Manilla,  in  the 
fell'ions,  accordhig  to  hi.  pleafure  and  the   exigency  of    iil.:nd  of  Luconia,  one  of  the  Ph'lippine-=,  for  Acapul- 
atTiirs.'    Thou"-h    the  reft  of   the   nation  is  poor,  the    coin  Mexico:    her  cargn,  wl'.ich    belongs    to  the  con- 
clergy"  are  inimenfely  rich,  and  their  revenues  of  all    vents,  confifts  of  the  principal  commodities  of  that  part 
•kinds   very   great.      Mcft    of    the  towns    and   eftates    of  the  world;  but  the  return  from  Acapulco  is  for  the 
btlon"-  to  them,  and  are  exempt  from   all   public  bur-    moft  part  made  in  money,  and  amounts  to  a  vaft  fum, 
d"ins-°\et  their  avarice  is   infatiable,  efpecially  that  of    as  appeared  from  the  treafure  found -on  board  the  Aca- 
the    Mendicant    friars,    though   they    prot'efs  poverty,    puico  thip  taken   by  Lord  Anfon.     In  return  for   the 
Their  commerce,  which  is  frte  from  all  duties  and  im-    manutaiSures   fent  to  America,  the  Spaniards   receive 
pclh,  is  alfo  a  rich  fund  to  them.     Though  the  Spa-    gold,  filvcr,  cochineal,  indigo,  the  cocoa  or  chocolate 
niard'sarenaturallymtnofwitandofanclevated  genius,    nut,  logwood  and  other  dyeing  woods,  fwgar,  tobacco, 
vet  little  proffrefs  in  the  fcier.ces  is  to  be  expeifted  from    fnuff,  and  other  productions  of  that  part  of  tlie  world  ; 
them,  while  the  clergy  ufe  their  uimoft  efforts  to  keep    fupplying  moft  part  of  Europe  and  Alia  with   the  filvex- 
them- in  ignorance,  branding  all  literary  refearches  with    vhich  they  bring  from  thence  in  their  galleons.     In  the 
the  n.ime'of  herefy,  and  inveighing  againlf  the  feats  of    time   of  the  Muors  and   Goths,  this  kingdom   was  ex« 
themufes  as  thefchooU  of  hell,  where  the  devil  teaches    ceedingly  populous.     It  is  faid  to  have  then  contained 
fcrccry.     There  are  22  univei  fities,  and  feveral  acade-    betv;een   twenty  and    thirty  millions;  whereas  now  it 
niies    in  Spain  ;  but  fo  conllituted,  and  under  fuch  re-    does  not  contain   above  nine:  and  this,  among   other 
ftridtions    that  they  can  never  attain  to  any  meafure  of    caufes,  is  owing  to  the  pride  and  lay.'nefs  of  tlie  inhabi- 
true  learning.  There  are  few  piinting-houfes  in  Spain;    tints,  want  of  manufiifti.res  and  good  regulations  ne- 
andmoft  of  "the  books  in  thatlanguage  are  piiblilhed  in    gleft  of  the  mines  and  agriculture,  the  expulfion  of  the 
other  countries.  Moors,  the  peopling  of  America,  heavy  taxes,  the  great 

In  re'^ard  to  trade  and  manufaiSures,  the  Spaniards  number  of  convents,  exccfllve  venery,  and  the  confe- 
are  far  from  making  fuch  a  figure  as  might  bo  expeift-  quent  infecundity  of  both  fexes.  Their  debauchery  and 
eJ.  Mo.l  of  the  laborious  work  in  thtir  hufbandry,  fteiility  are  partly  occafioned  by  their  way  of  living; 
manufaaures,  and  handicrafts,  is  performed  by  the  for  ihcy  make  great  ufe  of  fpices,  and  drink  a  great 
French,  efpecially  in  the  two  Caftlles  and  the  midland  deal  of  chocolate,  and  ftrong  wine  mixed  with  brandy, 
provinces,  the  naiives  being  either  too  lazy  or  too  proud  The  caufes  afligned  for  the  want  of  people  in  Spain  will 
to  llo"!p  to  fuch  employments  By  thee  means,  the  account  in  fome  meafure  for  its  poverty  ;  notwMthftaiid- 
French  ufually  return  with  large  fortunes  to  tlieir  own  ing  it  is  computed  tliat  it  receives  one  year  with  an- 
country.  The  chief  maniifaftures  of  Spain  are  thofe  of  other,  fetting  afide  other  fums,  above  26  millions  of 
filk,  wool,  inn,  copper,  and  other  h,irdwares  ;  but  th«fe  pieces  ot  eight,  in  regillered  gold  and  lilver.  As  moft 
fall  far  fliort  of  the  lluutilhing  condition  to  which  they  of  the  mannfaftures  that  are  fent  to  America  are  fur- 
misht  be  brought ;  hence  a  gi  cat  part  of  tlie  tieafures  of  nilhed  by  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Holland,  fo  a 
America  go  to  the  foreign  merchants,  who  fupply  them  great  part  of  the  treafure  brought  home  by  the  gal- 
■with  eoods  for  that  part  of  the  world.  However,  it  is  Icons  is  paid  to  the  merchants  of  thofe  nations. 
certain,  ihat  Spain,  fince  it  hath  lad  princes  of  the  The  conftilution  of  Spain  is  at  prefent  an  abfolute 
houfe  of  Bourbon  upon  the  throne,  hath  improved  its    hereditary  monarchy,  where  the  females  inherit  in  de- 


revc' 


ues,  increafed  its  forces  by  {a  and  land,  and  ap-    fault  of  the  males.     The  king,  in  liis  title,  enumerates ' 


plied  itfelf  more  than  it  did  before  to   m.inrficftures  and  moft  of  the  provinces  .and  particular  parts  of  the  domi- 

huftjandry  ;  having  fhaken  oil",    in  fome   meafure,  that  nions  he  has  been  or   is  polfell'ed   of.      In   fpeaklng  of 

idle  indolent  difpofition  which  rendered  it  fo  contemp-  liim,  he  is  commonly  called  his  Calh'J'ic  Majtjiy,  or  the 

rible  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  ;  but  it  will  be  a  long  Cathnlic   King.     'J'he    hereditary    prince  is   commonly 

time  before  they  will  be  able  to  fupply   the  wants  of  ftyled  Prince  of  yijhtrias,  and  the   other  royal  children 

iheir  own  country,  and  thofe  of  America,  in  any  great  Infants,     The  kings  of  Spain  are  never  crowned  ;  they 

fecm 
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Sfi'm.  feeni  to  have  a  power  to  dirpofe  of  ihe  crow  n  to  what  lege  of  being,  by  virtue  of  tlieir  places,  memberi  cfthc 
^"'*"'*'  branch  rfihe  royal  family  they  plcafc.  For  the  adiiii-  council  of  finances,  by  which  the  foverc'gn  commur.i- 
nil\ratiun  of  the  government  and  of  juftice,  here  are  fe-  cates  to  the  nation  th;  nccclfity  of  levying  any  new  lax  ; 
veral  councils  and  tribunals  ;  as  the  junto  or  cabinet-  and  the  approbation  rhey  are  fuppofed  to  give  to  the 
council,  the  privy-council,  the  council  of  war,  the  coun-  royal  refoluiion,  is  a  (hadow  c,f  the  confeni  of  the  Cor- 
cil  of  Caitile,  the  council  of  the  inquifition,  the  council  tes,  wiihout  which  tares  could  not  formerly  be  either 
o!  finances,  the  council  of  the  Indies,  the  feven  courts  levied  or  augmcnteJ.  But  it  ii  eafy  to  p-rceive  how 
of  royal  audiences,  &c.  feeble  this   ramp..rt  of  liberty  mull  be,  wliich  i>  01, 'y 

onreo-  The  general  hillory   of  Spain   proves  how  great  an    formed  of  a  fmall  number  of  citizens,  who  pr.fi'efs   bur. 

Tra- influence  the  Cortes  had  in  former  times  in  tlic  moll  liltle  real  power;  arc  under  the  control  of  gcv,r:i. 
important  affairs  of  govirnment ;  fuch  as  war  or  peace,  ment,  from  which  they  expeift  favours  and  prcfermeiil<  ; 
and  the  levying  of  taxes,  liut  daring  a  long  courfe  of  and  who,  after  all,  reprei'ent  the  mod  numcrouj  iadccd, 
years  they  have  not  been  alfembled,  except  for  the  fake  but  lead  refpefted,  part  of  the  nation.  The  provincc> 
of  f(,rm  ;  and  the  foveieigns,  without  violence,  or  for-  of  Bifcay  and  Navarre,  wliicli  hive  a<remblics  and  pnr. 
mally  rejccling  thoir  intervention,  have  found  means  to  ticular  privileges,  fend  alfo,  on  I'ome  occalions,  deputici 
elude  [heir  autiiority.  They  promulgate  from  the  throne  to  tl.e  throne;  but  they  do  not  make  a  part  of  the 
certain  ordinances  under  the  name  of  Pia^'ialks,  the  body  of  the  deputies  of  the  kjngdom,  and  thcTCin- 
prcamblcs  of  which  give  us  to  underlland,  th.it  tiiey  ftituents  fix  at  pleafure  the  obje^  and  duration  of  the'r 
claim  the  fams  authority  as  if  they  had  been  publillied    temporary  miffion. 

in  the  alFcmiily  i  f  the  Cortes  ;  who  are  never  convo-  Tlie  adminiihation  of  Spain  is  divided  into  fix  prin- 
ked but  at  the  accefilon  of-a  new  monarch,  to  admini-  cpal  departments.  The  miniil:r  for  fortign  affai-s  is 
Iter  to  him  an  oath  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  to  in  many  refpefts  thed;recliii,;  niiniller,  and  receives,  a* 
Iwear  fidelity  to  him.  As  this  event  happened  fo  late-  a  mark  of  dillimfiion,  the  title  of  fecretary  of  llate.  The 
ly  as  ilie  month  of  September  1789,  ulicn  the  prefent  minillerof  warhas  but  a  circumfcribed  authority.  Hi 
king  of  Spain  received  the  homage  of  all  liis  fubjcdti.  in  is  prefident  of  the  council  of  war,  which  is  rather  a  tri- 
tlii  church  of  St  Jerome  at  Madiid,  it  may  not  be  un-  bunal  than  a  board  of  adminiftration  ;  but  tlie  infpec- 
acceptable  to  give  an  account  of  the  ufiul  mode  of  af-  tors  of  the  infantry,  and  thofcof  the  cavalry,  dragoons, 
Icmblm'j  ihcni.  and  provincial  regiments,  draw  up  a  llatementof  what- 

"  On  this  occafion  letters  of  tonvocatioa  are  fent  to  ever  relates  to  the  corps  of  which  they  have  the  dlrec- 
all  the  Grandees;  to  all.  perfons  bearing  titles  of  Caf-  tion;  and  the  minillei  at  war  has  only  to  prefent  the 
tile  ;  to  all  the  prelates  ;  and  to  every  city  whicli  has  a  memorials  they  g've  in  to  the  king.  The  marine  rrii- 
light  to  l-nd  deputies  to  the  Cnrtes.  The  two  firil  niiler  has  no  aifociatef.  The  chiefs  of  the  thro^-  Jc- 
clalfes  rcprefcnt  the  nobility  ;  the  prieils  fit  in  the  name  p.irtmcnrs  of  Ferrol,  Carlhagena,  and  Ciidiz,  and  i:;- 
ot  the  clergy  ;  and  the  cities,  which  depute  one  of  their  fpeiSors  of  the  marine,  are  named  by  the  king,  on  the 
magilhatci,  rcprefcnt  the  people."  Except  on  the  rcprefentation  of  the  miniiler;  but  the  marine  ordi- 
above-mcntioncd  occafion,  the  Cortes  of  the  whole  nances  prepared  by  him  alone,  require  only  the  fanc- 
kingdoni  have  been  aflembled  but  twice  during  the  tion  of  tlie  king.  The  miniiler  of  the  finances  fliould 
prclcut  century,  and  only  once  upon  public  bufincfs,  in  properly  be  under  the  irifpci'^tion  of  the  fnpcrintendant- 
the  year  17  13,  when  Philip  V.  convoked  them  to  give  general  of  thai  department ;  but  thefe  two  ofSccs  wer^ 
tlieir  approbation  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  fome  time  fince  united,  and  will  probably  he  fo  conii- 
ch.ingcd  the  order  cf  iucceflion  to  the  throne.  They  nued  ;  for  the  fep.iriition  of  them  would  multiply,  witli. 
aielliU  conlul'.cd,  for  the  fake  of  form,  in  certain  cafes  ;  out  necellity,  the  fprings  of  government  ;  and  the  in- 
but  tlien,  the  members  of  which  they  arc  compofed  terelb  cf  the  (late  require  th.it  they  (hould  be  (imjlified 
corrcfpond  with  each  other  without  afrcmbliiie.  At  as  much  as  permanent  forms,  thofe  facred  bulwarks  of 
their  breaking  up  in  1713,  it  was  regulated,  that  they   juliice  and  property,  will  admit. 

(hould  be  rcprcitiitcd  by  a  pctmanent  committee,  whofe        The    higher  nobility  confill   of  counts,    marquifcs, 
ctK^c  it  rtiould  be  to   watch  over  the  admiiiifiration  of  and  dukes.     The  grandees,  who  have  precedence  of  all 
that  part  of  the  taxes  known  by  the  name  of  Mil'onfi,   otliers,  next  the  king  and  princes  of  the  blrod,  are  na- 
aud  which  had  been  granted  under  Philip  U.  with  the    med  out  of  thefc.     They   have  the  privilege  of  being- 
formal  confcnt  of  the  Cortes,  upon  certain  conditions,    covered  in  the  king's  prefencc,  who  flyles  tlicm  in  his 
which  the  monarch  fworc  to  obiervc.     Thty  retained    letters  Illujlrious  ;  and  in  fpcaking  to  them  or  of  th«ni,. 
the  admiiiillration  of  thefe  imports  i;ntil  the  year  1718,    their  Eminenciei  :  but  there  are  others  bt-fides  tlie  gran- 
when  c.irdinal  Albert  ni,  whole  ardent  and  imperious  ge-    dees  who  are  covered  in  the  king's  prcfcnce  ;  as  c.irdi- 
nius  w.,s  irritated  at  fuch  Ihackles,  transferred  it  to  the    nals,  nuncios,,  atchbilliops,  the  grand  prior  of  Callilfe 
)i?i:ds  of  the  fovtrcign.     From  that  tlrr.c,  the  airemblifs    and  the  grand  prior  of  Malta,  the  generals  of  theordeis 
of  the  deputies  of  the  kingdom   have  received  no  more    "f  St  Dominic  and  St  Fi.aaci«,  ambalfadors  of  crowncii 
of  tile  revenues  t'f  the  (late  than  is  necellary  to  pay  the    heads,  the  knig!  ts  of    the  golden   Heece,    and  of  the 
falancs  and  defray  the  expences  of  the  members.  Thefe    tliree  military  orders  of  St  James,  C'llatrava,  ;  nd  Al» 
are  eight  in  nunioer,  and  aic  chofen  in  the  lollowing    cantara,  when  the  king  alhils  at  thtir  rcfpcctive  cliap- 
manner  :  All  the  provi.ices  of  Catlile  unite  to  ncmioate    ttrs  in  quality  of  grandmader.     No  gran  Jee  can  be  ap- 
iii  ;  Catalonia  and  M.ijorca   appoint  one;  and  the  re-    prehended  for  any  crime  hut  by  the  exprefs  crder  of  the- 
gcnucs  of  Valentia  and  Ariagonc'.ed  the  eighth.  Thefe    king;    and    they  have  many  other   privileges  befides 
deputies  hold  their  places  fix  years,  at  the  end  of  which    ihefc.     'I'he  inierior  nobil  ty  dyle  themfclves  CaveJL-rsj 
a.  new  eleillloii  takes  place  in  the  fame  manner.     As  a    and  f/iJa/^os. 
lelicl  of  their  aDcicut  rij^hts,  they  dill  retain  the  privi-       Qt  the  orders  ia  Spain,  tiiat  of  the  goldca  fleece  !». 
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Spain,     the  princir.il :  which  was  iiiftituted  in   i4,'?o  by  Philip    which  one  fliould  be  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  art     Spain, 
^'^'^'^^  tht   Pood  dul:e  of  Biiieundv,  and  is   ccmmon  now  to    of  cookinjr,  and  with  the  funcrior  art  of  providing  for    Sp.Uatr«. 


the*?ood' dul:e  of  Biiigundy,  and  is  common  now  to  of  cooking,  and  with  the  fupcrior  art  of  providing  for 
the  kings  cf  Spain  and  the  hoLife  of  A,'iftri.t.  The  or-  the  journey  ;  which  iniphes  a  perfca  kn.nvledge  of  the  ' 
der  of  St  Jigo  de  Ctmpoftill.i  was  inlliiuied  in  tiie  year  country  through  which  he  is  to  pafs,  thiuhe  may  fecure 
1 1  ■'C  by  t'crdinand  II.  V\n:^  of  Leon.  The  order  of  a  ftock  of  wine,  bread,  andnie;it,in  places  where  thefc 
Calatrava  was  founded  by  Sanclio  HI.  of  Callile.  The  excel,  andfuch  a  (lock  as  may  be  fufficient  to  c.irry  him 
order  of  Alcantara  owes  its  inllitutiin  to  Ferdinand  II.  through  the  dillridts  in  which  thefc  are  not  to  be  ob- 
kingofLeon.  Tlie  three  lalt  orders  have  large  com-  tained.  For  iiimfeif,  his  fervants,  and  his  baggage,  he 
manderies  or  eftates  annexed  to  tliem.  The  mafters  of  fhould  piirchafe  three  ftrorg  nuiles,  able  to  fiippoitthe 
ihem  were  once  to  powerful,  that  they  difputed  the  load  which  is  to  be  put  upon  them.  In  his  baggage  he 
kinc's  authority  over  them;  whereupon  the  king  pro-  fiiould  have  (lieets,  a  mattrefs,  a  blanket,  and  a  quilt,  a 
cured  thofe  niaikrlhips  to  be  conferred  on  himl'elf  by  table-cloth,  knives,  forks,  and  fpoons,  with  a  copper 
the  Tope,  that  ihey  might  no  longer  alfume  an  inde-  vcHelfi.fficiently capacious  to  boil  his  meat.  This  (hould 
pendency  of  the  Itue.  The  knights  of  theie  three  or-  be  lurnidicd  witli  a  cover  and  lock.  Eacli  of  the  fer- 
ders  are  cfleenied  noblemen.  vant^  fliould  have  a  gun  flung  by  the  fide  ot  his  mule. 

In  the  lart  century,  the  revenues  of  Spain  amounted  "  I'o  travel  as  an  econoniilt  in  Spain,  a  man  mull  be 
to  32  or  33  millions  of  livres  ;  but  aftei  wards  they  contented  to  take  his  chance  for  conveyance,  and  either 
were  fo  reduced,  that  they  did  not  exceed  feven  or  go  by  the  poll,  wherever  it  is  eftabliflied  ;  or  join  with 
eight  millions.  At  prefent,  the  revenues  of  the  crown  officers,  going  to  their  various  (lations  ;  to  hire  a  coach, 
arifing  in  Spain  are  computed  at  five  millions  Sterling  /xr  or  quietly  rtfign  himfelf  to  a  calalh,  a  calafine,  a  horfe, 
annum,  befides  what  arifes  from  America.  Tl.e  filver  a  nuile,  or  a  borrico.  This  lad  is  the  mofl  conve- 
mine;  there  are  inexhaullible  ;  and  of  the  produce  of  nient  for  the  purpofe  of  croffing  the  country,  or  of  wan- 
thefe  a  fifth  belonr^s  to  the  king.  The  taxes  in  Spain  dering  among  the  mountains.  If  he  is  to  traverfe  any 
are  numerous  and  heavy.  The  1  ind  forces,  in  time  of  dillriift  infeiled  by  banditti,  it  will  he  fafe  {or  him  to 
pe.ice,  are  computed  at  about  So,oco  :  and  in  time  of  go  by  the  common  carricis,  in  which  cafe  he  will  be 
war,  muft  be  much  more  numerous.  Their  navy  at  m  ninted  on  a  good  mnle,  and  take  the  place  which 
prefent  cannot  be  afcertained.  would  have  been  occupied  by  fome  bale  of  goods.    Any 

The  langua-^e  of  this  country,  efpecially  that  fpoken  one,  who  is  lond  of  botany,  for  fliort  exciirfion?,  will 
inCaftile,  which  is  by  far  the  purtft,  approaches  the  make  choice  of  a  borrico.  This  is  always  to  be  had 
jicarell  to  the  Latin  of  any  language  in  Europe,  mixed  when,  as  in  fome  villages,  neither  horfe  nor  mule  are  to 
\iith  Arabic  words  and  terminations  introduced  by  the  be  obtained.  I  have  ufed  this  honourable  appellation 
Moirs.  In  fome  provinces,  the  vulgar  tongue  is  a  dia-  for  the  moll  patient  of  all  animals,  becaufe  I  would  not 
liCl  of  the  old  French,  or  rather  Gafcon,  which  is  little  fliock  the  delicacy  of  a  young  traveller,  by  telling  him, 
nnderftood  in  the  others.  In  Bifcay,  the  language  is  at  his  firll  fetting  out,  that  he  may  fometimes  find  him- 
faid  to  be  a  d'alcft  of  the  Gothic  or  Celtic,  and  to  have  felf  under  the  neceflity  of  riding  upon  an  afs.  He  muft, 
fome  analogy  with  the  Welch  and  Iriih.  As  to  what  however,  know,  for  his  confolation,  that  an  afs  does 
jegaids  the  char.ii5fer  of  the  Spaniards,  they  do  not  want  not  appear  fo  contemptible  in  Spain  as  in  the  colder  re- 
tilher  an   inclination  or  capacity   for  the  iciences  ;  but    gions  of  the  north. 

liave  hardly  an  opportunity  if  acquiring  any  true  learn-  "  The  bed  time  for  him  to  begin  this  expedition  is 
ing  or  knowledge,  at  lead  in  their  fchools  and  univerfi-  in  autumn,  when  he  may  go  by  Bayonne,  Burgos,  Val- 
tiss.  They  are  admired  for  their  fecrecy,  conft ancy,  ladolid,  and  Segovia,  haftening  to  the  court  at  St  Ilde- 
jrravity,  patience  in  adverlity,  and  loyalty.  They  are  fonfo.  Here  he  is  to  procure  letters  for  the  cliief  cities 
alfo  fuid  to  be  true  to  their  word,  great  enemies  to  ly-  in  Spain.  On  thefe  will  depend  the  whole  pleafure  of 
iug,  and  f"  nice  and  jealous  in  point  of  honour,  tliat  his  excurfion.  During  the  winter  he  may  fee  all  the 
they  will  flick  at  nothing  to  wipe  off  any  flain  that  is  fouth  of  Spain,  Toledo,  Cordova,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Gib- 
cadi  upon  it.  Among  their  vices  and  defefts  are  reck-  raltar,  Malaga,  Granada,  Carthagena,  Murcia,  Alicant, 
oned  their  pride  and  contempt  of  foreigners,  their  indo-  Valencia,  and  Barcelona.  Returning  by  Zarag07a  to 
lence,  lazinefs,  lufl,  bigotry,  and  credulity  in  believing  Aranjuez  in  the  fpring,  he  may  follow  the  Merino  flock 
the  feigned  miracles  and  legends  of  their  monks.  They  to  the  mountains  of  the  north,  whilft  the  country,  on 
are  alfo  faid  to  be  extremely  pafllonate,  jealous,  and  vin-  which  he  has  turned  his  back,  is  rendered  unfit  for  tra- 
diiftive  ;  and  are  noted,  above  any  other  European  na-  veiling,  by  thediffolviiig  heats,  by  want  of  provilions, 
tion,  for  defplfnig  and  neglcfling  agriculture,  arts,  and  and  by  malignant  fevers.  This  feafon  will  be  befl  em- 
manufaiihires.  ployed  in   Galicia,  the  Aflurias,  and  the  provinces  of 

We  will  here  fuhjoin  fome  direiflions  for  travelling  in    Bifcay,  taking   Salamanca  and  Leon  in  the  way." 


jiguage. 


»55. 
Some  di- 
rections for 
travelling, 
ill  Spain. 

T«wnf- 
tnd't  Tra- 
vels, vol.  I. 


Spain  by  Mr.  Towiilend,  a  late  refpcflable  traveller  ;  as  New  Sr.iiN,     See  Mexico. 

they  will  enable  the  leader  to  t'orm  a  more  diftinft  no-  SPALATRO,  or  Spalatto,  a  rich,  populous,  and 

tion  of  the   flatc  of  that  country  than  he  could  obtain  flrong  town  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  capital  of  Ve- 

from  general  defcriptiun.  jietian  Dalmatia,  with  a  good  harbour  and  an  archbi- 

"  To  travel  conmiodioutty  in  Sp.ain,  a  man  fliould  Ihop's  fee.      Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Diocle- 

havea  good  conftitution,  two  good  fervants,  letters  of  iian,  of  which  the  late  Mr  Robert  Adam  publilhed  in 

credit  for  the  principal  cities,  and  a  proper  introduc-  1764  a  fplcndid  account,  enriched  with  71  folio  plates. 

tion  to  the  bell  families,  both  of  the  native  inhabitants  In  i  71^4,  Spalatro  was  nearly  depopulated  by  thej^lague. 

and  of  llrangers  fettled  in  the  country.  It  is  llrong  by  fituation,  being  built  on  a  peninfula,  which 

"The  language  will  be  eafily  acquired.  is  joined  to  Terra  Firma  by  a  neck  of  land  half  a  mile 

"  His  fervants  fliould  be  a  Spaniard  and  a  Swifs^  of  over.     It  is  fe»ted  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice,    35  miles 

1  fouih- 
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f)uth-ea(l  of  Sebenico,  and  102  north-weft  of  Ragufa. 
1.;.  Lonp.  17.  31.  N.  Lit.  44..  4. 

SPAN,  a  me^fure  taken  Irom  the  fpace  between  the 
thumi)  anJ  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  when  boih  are 
llretch^d  6ut.  Tlie  fjian  is  ellimatcd  at  three  hand's 
brculths  or  nine  inches. 


rioui  forms.    It  occurs  at  Knarfocroush  in  Yoikfhirr, 
and  at  Ovens  near  C'rir. 

A  new  ipecies  of  fpar  has    l;it---ly  been  found   in  the  , 
Eurt  Indies,  which,  from  itjextrenichardntfs, approach- 
ing to  that  of  a  diamor.J,  is  called  nJamanlli::  fp,ir.     Ix. 
was    difcovered  by  Dr  lilack  <.f  Edinburgh  to  be  a  di- 


SI'ANDRliLL,  the  fnlid  work  on  each  haunch  of  ftir.ft  fpecies.     Happening  one  day  to  vilVt  alapidaiv, 

in  arch,  to  ke---p  it  from  fpreadinj;.  it  was  ihown  to  him  among  oilier  ("petiruens  as  a  (loi'e 

SPANHEIM  (E/.ekiel),  a  learned    writer   in    the  that  was  ufcd  in  the  Eall  Indies  for  poiiniing  gem,  :iiid 

i7!h    cenfjry,    was    bom    at   Geneva   in   1629;  and  grinding  other  hard  fubllances.     Dr  IJlack  immediately 

in   1642  went  to  Leyden  to  ftudy.     Here  he  didin-  fmgled  out  a  fpecimen  which  he  lent  to   Mr  Grevillc, 

};uiflied  himfclf  to  j^reat  advantage  ;  and  hi^  reputation  who  requefted  M.  Klaproth  to  an.ilyze  it 
fpieading,  Charles  Louis  ck'ftor  palatine  ient  for  him        '"' 
to  be  tutor  to  his  only  fon.      This  talk  our  author  dif- 


Therc  are  two  varieties  of  this  /p.ir  ;    one   of  thcni 
comes  from  China,  and  cryllalHzes  in  hexagonal  prifms 


th  of  the  fiJes  varying  froni 


wiihout  pyramids,  the  len 

IX  to  twelve  luies ;   their  breadth  being  about  nine,  of 
a  grey  colour   with  dilFcrent  (hadei.     Though  the  en 
tire  pieces  are  opaque,  the  thin  lamina:  are  tranlparent, 
and  when  broken,  its  furface  appears  flightly  f.riated. 


cliarged  to  the  entire  fatisfadion  of  the  eleiftor  ;  by 
whom  he  was  alfo  employed  in  divers  negotiations  at 
forcipn  courts.  He  afterwards  entered  into  the  fervice 
of  the  ele>5tor  of  Branc'enburoih,  who  in  1680  fent  him 
envoy-extraordinary  to  the   court  ot   I'r.mcc,  and  foon 

after  made  him  a  miniftcr  of  Hate.  After  the  peace  of  Its  cryilals  are  covered  with  a  very  tiiie  and  ftrcngW 
Ryfwic,  he  was  again  fent  on  an  embaffy  to  France,  adheringcruft,  compofed  of  fcales  oiTilvery  mica,  mixe^! 
where  he  continued  from  the  year  169710  1702.  The  with  particles  of  red  feld-fpar.  Sometimes  the  furface 
elciftor  of  Brandenburgh  h.ivin;T  during  that  interval  af-  has  martial  pyrites  or  yellow  fulpl.uret  of  iron  adhcrin" 
fumed  the  title  of  King  of  PruJ/ia,  conferred  on  him  the  to  it.  Its  hardnefs  is  fo  great,  that  it  not  only  cuti 
t  tie  and  dignity  of  a  baron.  In  1702  he  left  France  ;  glafs  as  eafiiy  as  the  diamond,  but  even  fcratches  rockr 
and  went  anibalfador  to  England,  where  he  had  been  cry(tal  and  other  very  hard  ftones.  Its  fpcci fie  gravity 
ieveral  times.  Here  he  died  in  1710,  aged  81  years,  is  to  that  of  water  as  3710  to  1000.  Sometimes  it 
It  iifurprifuig,  that  in  difchargir.g  the  duties  of  a  pub-  contains  cryftallized  grains  of  magnetic  oxyd  of  iron, 
lie  miniller  with  fo  much  exaiflnefs,  and  amidfl  fo  ma-  which  may  be  feparated  from  the  ftone  when  pulveri- 
ny   different  journeys,  he  could  find  time  enough  to    zed  by  means  of  the  loadllone. 

write  the  feveial  books  publiflied  by  him.  It  may  be  The  other  kind  found  in  Hindoftan  is  of  a  whiter  co- 
faid  of  him  tliat  he  acquitted  himfelfin  his  negotiations  lour,  and  of  a  more  laminated  texture  than  the  former  : 
like  a  perfcn  who  had  nothing  elfe  in  his  thoughts;  the  grains  of  iron  contained  in  it  are  likewife  of  a  fmal- 
and  that  he  wrr te  like  a  m.in  who  had  fpcnt  his  whole  ler  lize  than  thofe  of  the  former  ;  they  are  not  diffufcd 
lime  in  his  lludy.  The  principal  of  his  works  are,  through  its  fubftance,  but  only  adhere  to  its  furface. 
\ .  De pvajlant'ui  el  ufu  numifmalum  antiquorum  ;  the  beft  This  fpar  is  exceedingly  didicult  to  analvze.  To  do 
edition  ol  which  is  in  two  volumes  folio.  2.  Several  (o,  M.  Klaproth  was  obliged  to  melt  it  no  Icfs  th.m  12 
le.ters  or  diifertations  on  fcarce  and  curious  medal?.  3.  times  with  15  parts  of  foda  or  mineral  alkali,  inafilver 
A  preface  and  notes  to  the  edition  of  the  emperor  Ju-  crucible  ;  the  heat  being  each  time  continued  for  five 
lian's  uork?,  printed  at  Leipfic  in  1696,  folio.  hours  as  (Irong  as  the  crucible  could  bear.     After  each 

SPANIEL,  in  zoology.     SeeCANis.  fufion  the  mafs  was  foftened  by  boiling  dillilled  wa- 

SPAR,  in  mineralogy,  a  n.<me  given  to  thofe  earths  ter,  filtering  and  precipitating  by  acids  the  fmall  quan- 
whick  break  eafily  into  rliomboidal,  cubical,  or  lamina-  tit- of  earth  which  tlie  alkali  had  difLlved  ;  and  l.iltly, 
ted  fragments  with  polilhed  furfaces.  As  the  term  that  portion  which  had  not  been  decompofcd  was  di- 
/l>ar  is  thus  applied  to  ftones  of  different  kinds,  without  gefted  at  different  limes  with  concentrated  and  boilinij 
any  regard  to  the  ingredients  of  which  they  are  com-  acids.  By  this  tedious  procefs  he  at  length  found, 
pofed,  fome  additional  term  muft  be  ufed  to  exptefs  the  that  the  fpar  confifted  of  alumine  and  another  kind  of 
conftitucnt  parts  as  well  as  the  figure  ;  for  inftance,  cal-  earth,  in  the  propoition  to  2  to  i,  the  nature  of  whicji 
c.iieous  fpar,  gypfeous  fpar,  ice.  The  fpars  found  in  is  not  unJerftood.  It  is  not  filiceous  earth,  as  it  does 
Brit-iinand  IreUnd  ar- of  four  different  fpecies  ;  opaque,  not  combine  with  fixed  alkalis  in  a  melting  heat;  and 
refra>rtinp,  diaphanous,  and  llalaiftitical.  i.  The  opaque  for  want  of  oppoitunities  to  make  a  fufHcient  number 
fpar  is  rliomboidal,  hcxanguiar,  and  triangular,  of  va-  of  experiments,  our  author  was  unable  to  determine 
rious  coLurs,  and  is  found  in  mines  in  Wales,  Derby-  whether  it  be  a  fixth  fimjile  earth,  or  a  compofition  of 
(hire,  5cc.  and  at  Ovens  uear  Cork.  2.  The  refra6ing  two  or  moie  earths  which  he  was  not  able  to  feparate. 
fpar  is  ihomboidal,  Ihows  obj -.51'.  feen  through  it  doable.  From  a  letter  of  AJ.  Morveau  to  Mr  Crcll,  it  ap- 
and  fometmes  8,  12,  or  16  images  at  once.  It  is  pears  that  this  ftcne  is  alfo  found  in  France.  A  fmall 
frequent  in  the  lead  mines  ot  Dcrbylhire,  Yorklhire,  bit  of  this  was  tried  by  him  iu  prefence  of  Mr  Wcdge- 
kc.  3.  Diaphanous  fpar  is  rhomboidal,  triangular,  wood,  and  he  found  tliat  its  fpecific  gravity  was  fuperior 
hexangular,  pyram  dal  or  colummr;  and  is  found  in  to  the  fpar  of  China,  being  no  lefs  tlian  4.1^:03,  and 
mines,  quarries,  and  caverns,  in  many  different  places,  the  true  adamantine  fpar  of  China  gave  3.8222. 
4.  St.ilainitical  fpar,  icicle  or  drop  Hone,  is  formed  by  SPARGANIUM,  bur. reed,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
the  running  or  dropping  of  water,  c  ntaining  a  large  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  mir.s.-iu,  and  to  the 
proportion  ot  calcareous  earth.  It  is  (paque,  generally  ordtr  of  triandrin  ;  and  in  the  natural  f)  ftcm  ranged 
iam,nated,biutiomaccideni;\lcircumftancesa(rumes  va-    under  the  ^d  ordir,  Ca/amarit.     The  aiBentum  of  the 
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male  flower  is  roundifh,  the  calyx  is  triphyllous,  and   place. — In  the  timi  of  the  Perfuin  war,  LeoniJis  tlie 
there  is  no  coroll.i.     The  amcnium  of  the  fem.ile  flower    Spartan  king  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  fiich  a  manner,  as         ^ 
refcmbles  tliac  of  the  male.     The  fligma  is  bifid;  the    to  become  the  admiration  not  only  of  that  but  of  e\erf  Lconidss 
fruit  is  a  diy  berry  containing  one  feed.  There  are  two    fucceeding  age.     It  being  refolved  in  a  general  council  undertakes 
fcecies,  the  ereiftum  and  nat^ns,  both  of  them  natives  of   to  defend  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylx  againfl  the    Per- '«  defend 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I.  Tlie  Ercclum,  great  bur- 
rced,  has  a  Hem  two  or  three  fc.l  Iiigh,  crea,  firm,  and 
branched  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  trianguhir,  tlie  upper 
ones  plain.  The  male  heads  are  much  fmaller  than  the 
female.  This  fptcies  flowers  in  July,  and  is  frequent 
en  the  banks  of  riveri  and  lakes  and  near  flagn.int  wa- 
ters.- 2.  The  K.ttans,  floating  or  little  bur-reed,  has  a 
Hulk  about  two  feet  long.  The  leaves  float,  are  about 
■A  foot  long,  one  fourth  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  bafe,  and 
oiie-eightirin  the  middle,  and  end  in  a  point.  The  male 
I'phcerules  aregenerrdly  three,  and  all  feilile  ;  the  female 
are  commonly  three,  the  two  lower  being  fupportcd  on 
peduncles,  ihe  uppermoft  feflile.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  grows  in  pools  and  lakes,  but  i   r.ire. 

SPARMANNIA,  in  baany  ;  a  genus  of  phmts  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  oi  pvly.-i7i,iria,  and  to  the  order  of 
inono<;ynia.  The  corolla  cor.fills  of  four  petal-,  and  is 
bent  back  ;  the  neftaiia  ate  numerous,  and  fwell  a  little  ; 
the  calyx  is  qviadriphyllous ;  the  capfule  is  angulated, 
quinquelocular  and  echinated.  There  is  only  one  I'pe- 
cies,  the  Jfricana. 

SPARROW,  in  ornithology.      See  Fringilla. 
SpARROir-Hanvi,  in  ornithology.     See  Falco. 
^p.iRROir-Grafs.      See  Asparagus. 
SPARRY-ACID.     See  FiovR-Acid,  and  Chemistry- 
Jndcx. 

SPARTA,    or    Laced;emon,    the    capital    of   the 
country  of  Laconia  in  Greece,  an  ancient  and  moft  re- 
nowned ll;ite,  the  inhabitants  of  v.-hich  have  been  in  all 
a"es  celebrated  for  the  Angularity  of  their  Laws  and  cha- 
I  racier. — The  hiftory  of  Sparta  for  many  ages  is  entirely 

Thehiftory  fabulous;  and  the auihentic accounts  conimenceonly  with 
'F^"-*     the  celebrated  lawgiver  Lycurgus,  who  flourilhed  about 
S70  B.  C.     See  the  article  Lycurgus. 

After  his  death,  the  firft  important  tranfaftion  which 
we  find  mentioned  in  the  Spartan  hiflory  is  the  Meife- 
nian  war,  which  commenced  in  the  year  752  B.  C.  and 
ended  in  the  total  reduflion  of  the  Melfenian  territory, 
as  related  under  the  article  Mcssenia.  During  this 
period,  according  to  foxie  authors,  agieat  change  took 
])lace  in  ihe  government  of  Sparta.  This  was  the  crea- 
tion of  the  ephori,  which  is  alcribed  to  one  of  the  kings 
named  -Thcoliompus.     This  man  perceiving  that   •"-—■ 


inoftly  fa- 
bulous till 
the  time  of 
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there 


fians,  70C0  ij  foot  were  put  under  the  command  ci  Leo-    '1.^   "* 
nidas,  of  whom,  however,  only    3C0  were  Spartans.  ,,„i^  ,. 
Leonidas  did  not  think  it  practicable  to  defend  the  pafs  rainllthe 
againll  fuch  multitudes  as  the  Perfiau  King  commanded  ;  Perfar.^. 
and  therefore  privately  told  his  friends,  that  l;is  defign  §  See  Ana 
was  to  devote  himfelf  to  death  for  his  country.  f'.^"''** 

Xerxes  advancing  near  the  ftraits,  was  ftrangely  fur-      ,  ;*"  ** 
prifed  to  find  that  the  Greeks  were  relolved   to  dil'pute  „_  ^^|_ 
his  palfage  ;  for  l;e  had  always  flattered  himfelf,  that  on 
his  approach  they  would   betake  then)felves  to  flight, 
and  not  attempt  to  oppofe    his    innumerable    forces. 
However,  Xerxes  Hill  entertaining  fiime  hopes  of  their 
flight,  wailed  four  days  without  undertaking  any  thing, 
oil  purpi>fe  to  give  them  time  to  retreat.     During  this 
time,  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  gain  and  corrupt 
Leonidas,  promillng  to  make  him  nutlttr  of  all  Greece 
it  l.e  wi  uld  ce-me  over  to  his  interefl.     His  ofiers  being 
rejefled  with  contempt  and  indignation,  the  king  order- 
ed him  by  an  herald  to  deliver  up  his  arms.     Leonidas, 
in  a  ftyle  and  with   a  fplrit  tiuly  laconical,   an.'vvereJ, 
"  Come  thyfelf,  and   take  them."     Xerxes,  at  this  re- 
ply, tranfported  vith  rage,  crnimanded  the  Medes  and 
Ciflians  to  march  againft  them,  take  iliem  all  alive,  and         3 
bring  them  to  him  in  fetters.     The  Medes,  not  able  to  ThePer- 
ftand  the  fhock  of  the  Greeks,   foon  betook  themfelves  '""'"*  ^^' 
to  fl'ght  :  and  in  their  room  Hydarnes  was  ordered  to  f'^^'' """ 
advance  with  that  body  which  was  called  Immortal,  and  (jaJehttr 
confiiied  of  lo.coo  chofen  men  ;  but  when  ihefe  came 
to  clofe  with  the  Greeks,  they  lucceeded  no  better  than 
the  Jiledes   and  Ciflians,  being  obliged  to  retire  with 
great  flaughter.     The  next  day  the  Perfian=,  reflefling 
on  the  fmall  number  of  their  enemies,  and  fuppofing  lo 
many  of  them  to  be  wounded  that  they  could  not  pof- 
fibly  maintain  a  fecond  fight,  refolved  to  make  another 
attempt ;  but  could  not  by  any  efforts  make  the  Greeks 
give  way  ;  on   the  contrary,  they  were  themfelves  put 
to  a  fliameful  fliglit.     The  valour  of  the  Greeks  exert- 
ed itfelf  on  this  occaflon  in  a  manner  fo  extraordinary, 
that  Xerxes  is  faid  to  have  three  times  leaped  from  his 
thrcne,  apprehending  the  entire  deflruifrion  of  his  army. 
Xerxes  having  loll  all  hopes    of   forcing    his    way 
through  troops  that  were  determined  to    conquer  or 


.  ....^....^ _  ,  ^  die,  was  extremely  perplexed  and  doubtful  what  mea- 

as  a  ncceliity  for  leaving  magillrates  to  execute   the    futes  he  Ihould  take  in  this  poflure  of  aflfairs  ;  when  one  xhev  arc 
'■""'"   ''   ' — J  --'--:-  ••--   c.i.i     Epialtes,  in  expcdation  of  a  great  reward,  came  to  him,  ftown  » 

and  difcovcred  a  fecret  palfage  to  the  top  of  the  hill  way  ova 
which  overlooked  and  commanded  tlie  Spart.in  forces.  thchillt( 
The  king  immediately  ordered   Hydarnes  thitlier  with  f""""'"' 
his  felefl  body  of  10,000  Per  fians  ;  who  marching  all 
night,  arrived  at  break  of  day,  and  poffeifed  themfelves 
ot  that  advantageous  port.  The  Phocxans,  who  defend- 
ed this  pafs,  being  overpowered  by  the  enemy's  num- 
bers, retired    with  precipitation  to   the  very  top  o!   the 
mountain,  prepared  to  die  gallantly.     But  Hydarnes 
negleifling  to  purfue  them,  murchjJ  down  the  mountain 
with   all  pofllble   expedition,  in  order  to  attack  thofe 
who  defended  the  Ihaits  in  the  rear.     Leonidas  being 
now  apprifcd  that  it   was  impolfible  to  bear  up  againft 
the  enemy,  obliged  the  rell  of  his  allies  to  retire:   but 


laws,  wlicn  the  kings  were  ob.iged  to  lie  in  the  field, 
appointed  the  magiftrates  abovementioned,  who  atter- 
wards  made  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  flate  (fee  Ephori). 
One  great  privilege  of  the  ephori  was,  that  they  did 
not  rifa  up  at  the  prefence  of  the  kings,  as  all  other  ma- 
giftrates did  :  another  was,  that  if  the  kings  offended 
againfl  the  laws,  the  ephori  took  cognizance  of  the  of- 
fence, and  inflided  a  fuitable  punilhment.  From  the 
fird  election  of  the  ephiii,  the  year  was  dcm-ininated, 
as  at  Athens,  from  the  tirll  eleiSfion  of  the  archons. 

The  con(nie(l  of  Melfenia  gave  Spaita  the  fupeiiority 
over  the  rell  of  the  (bites,  excepting  only  that  of  Athens, 
which  for  a  long  time  continued  to  be  a  very  trouble- 
fome  rival  ;  but  the  contclls  between  thefe  two  rival 
ftates  have  been  fb  fully  rel.ited  under  the  aiticlc  At 


TiCA,  that  nothing  more  isi  requifite  to  be  added  in  this   he  ftaid  himfelfj  with  the  Thefpians,  Thebans,  and  300 
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LaceJcmonl.in?,  all  refolved  to  die  witli  their  leader  ; 
who  being  told  by  the  oracle,  th.it  eitl)er  Spart*  lliould 
bedeftroyed  or  tlie  Icing  lofe  his  li'e,  determined  wiili- 
out  the  lead  hefitalion  tofacriticc  himli;lt  tor  his  coun- 
try. The  Thebans  ind^-ed  remained  ag.tinft  their  incli- 
ii:;tion,  b:ing  detained  by  LeoniJas  as  holl.it^es  ;  for 
tliey  were  fuf|>efled  to  favour  the  Perfians.  The  Tlicf- 
pians,  with  their  leader  Dcmopliilus,  could  not  by  any 
means  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  Leonidas  and  xhe 
Sparians.  The  augur  Mcgiltias,  «ho  had  foretold  the 
event  ot  this  cnterprizc,  being  prelicd  by  Leonidas  to 
reiire,  fcnt  home  Iiis  only  fon  ;  but  remained  liimfilf, 
nnJ  died  by  Leonidas.  Thofe  who  (laid  did  not  feed 
themfelves  with  any  hopes  of  conquering  or  cfcaping, 
but  looked  upon  Therm  ""pylx  as  their  graves;  and  when 
Leonidas,  exhorting  them  to  take  fome  nourilhment, 
faid,  that  they  lliould  all  fup  together  with  Pluto,  with 
one  accord  they  fet  up  a  lliout  of  joy,  as  it  ihcy  had 
been  invited  to   a  banquet. 

Xerxes,  after  pouring  out  a  libation  at  the  rifing  of 
the  fun,  began  to  move  with  the  whole  body  of  hi)  ar- 
my, as  he  had  been  advifed  by  Epialtes.  Upon  their 
approach,  Leonidas  advanced  to  the  broadell  part  of 
.  the  pallage,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  fuch  undaunt- 
ed courage  and  refoluiion,  that  the  Perlian  officers  were 
rbliged  to  (land  behii  d  the  divifions  they  commanded, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  tlight  of  their  men.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  falling  into  the  fea,  were  drowned, 
others  weie  trampled  underfoot  by  thcT  <iwn  men,  and 
a  great  many  killtd  by  the  Greeks  ;  who  knowing  they 
could  not  avoid  death  upon  the  arrival  of  thole  who 
were  advancing  to  fall  up(  n  their  rear,  exerted  their 
utmoft  efforts.  In  ihij  aifiion  fell  tl;e  brave  Leonidas; 
which  Abrocomes  and  Piypcranlhcs,  two  of  the  bro- 
thers of  Xerxes,  obferving,  advanced  with  great  refolu- 
tion  to  feize  his  body,  and  carry  it  in  triumph  to  Xerxes. 
But  the  Lacedemonians,  more  eager  to  defend  it  than 
their  own  lives,  repulfed  the  enemy  four  times,  killed 
both  the  brothers  cf  Xerxes,  witli  many  other  command- 
ers of  diftiniftion,  and  relcued  the  body  i  f  their  beloved 
general  out  cf  the  enemy's  hands.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  the  army  that  was  led  by  the  treacherous  Epialtes, 
adviuicing  to  attack  their  rear,  they  retired  to  thenar, 
rowell  place  of  the  palfage,  and  drawing  all  together 
except  theThebar.s, polled  themfelves  on  a  rifmg ground. 
In  thi^  place  they  made  head  againll  the  Perfians,  who 
poured  in  upon  them  on  all  fides,  till  at  lengtl),  not 
Tanqu:(htd,  but  oppreficd  andoverwhelmedbynumbers, 
they  all  fell,  except  oi.c  who  eCc^ped  to  Sparta,  where 
he  was  treated  as  a  coward  and  traitor  to  his  country  ; 
but  afterwards  made  a  gloiious  reparation  in  the  battle 
of  Platxa,  where  he  d'dinguiihed  liimlelf  in  an  extraor- 
din.iry  manner.  Some  time  a'ter,  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment was  crc<5ied  at  Thermopyia',  in  honour  ot  thofe 
brave  defenders  of  Greece,  with  two  inftriplions  ;  the 
one  general,  and  relating  to  all  thole  who  d'ed  on  this 
occafion,  inipoiting,  tf.at  the  Greeks  of  Peloponncfus, 
to  the  number  only  of  400C,  made  head  agaiill  the  Per- 
fian  army,  conlilVing  of  3,occ,coo.  The  other  re'aied 
to  the  Spartans  in  particular,  and  was  compofed  by  the 
poet  Simo'.iidcs,  10  this  purport :  "  Go,  palTenger,  and 
acquaint  the  Spartatu  that  we  d'ed  here  in  ibedience  to 
their  juft  commands."  At  thofe  tombs  a  funeral  ora- 
tion was  yearly  pronounced  iiv  honnir  of  the  dead  he- 
rocs,  and  public  games  perforipcd  with  great  folemnit)', 
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wherein  none  but  tJie  Lacedemonian?  and  Tlie(pians 
had  any  lliare,  to  lliow  that  tiiey  alone  were  concerned 
in  the  glorious  defence  of  ThermopyLc. 

At  the  end  of  the  77th  Olympi  id,  a  mofl  dreadful 
earthquake  happened  at  Sparta,  in  which,  according  to 
Diodorus,  20,000  perfon^  loll  their  lives  ;  and  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  only  live  houfes  were  left  (landing  in  the 
whole  city.  On  this  occafion  the  Helotes  or  (laves, 
whom  the  Spartans  hud  all  along  treated  with  the  ut- 
m(i(\  cruelty,  attempted  to  revenge  themfclve=,  by  ta- 
king up  arms,  and  ii'arching  direiilly  to  the  ruins  of  ihe 
city,  in  hope-,  of  cutting  off  it  once  lliofe  who  hid  efca- 
ped  (rom  the  earthquake.  But  in  this  they  were  pie- 
vented  by  the  prudence  of  the  Spaitaii  king  Archida- 
mus  ;  for  he,  obferving  that  the  citizens  weie  more  de- 
firous  of  prelerving  their  clfefti  than  taking  care  of 
their  own  lives,  caufed  an  alarm  to  be  faunded,  as  if  he 
had  kiiown  that  an  eremy  was  at  hand.  On  this  the 
citizens  armed  themfelves  in  halle  with  fuch  weapons 
as  they  could  come  at  ;  and  having  marched  a  little 
way  from  the  city,  met  the  Helotes,  whom  tl.cy  foon 
compelled  to  retire.  The  latter,  however,  knowing 
that  they  had  now  no  mercy  to  expeifl  from  thofe  who 
had  already  treated  them  with  fuch  cruelty,  refolved  to 
defend  themfelves  to  thelad.  Having  therefore  feized 
a  fea-port  town  in  Meifenia,  they  fnm  thence  made 
fuch  incurfions  into  the  Spartan  tcnitories,  that  they 
compelled  thofe  imperii  us  mailers  toalk  alTiftance  from 
the  Athenians.  Tins  was  imniedi.itely  granted  ;  but 
when  tlie  Spartans  law  that  the  (kill  of  the  Atheniani 
in  befieging  towns  was  much  greater  than  their  own, 
they  became  jealous,  and  difmilfed  their  allies,  telling 
them,  that  they  hail  now  no  farther  occafion  f  r  their 
fervices.  On  this  the  Athenians  left  them  in  di;'guft  ; 
and  as  the  Helotes  and  Mellenians  did  not  choofe  to 
come  to  an  engagement  with  a  Spartan  army  in  the 
field,  but  took  Ihelter  in  their  fortified  places,  the  war 
was  protradled  f  .rten  years  and  upwards.  At  lafl  the 
Helotes  were  reduced  to  their  former  mlfery  ;  and  the 
MeiL-nians  were  obliged  to  leave  Peloponnclus,  on  pain 
of  being  made  (laves  alfo.  Thcfe  poor  people  were 
then  received  by  the  Athenian"^,  who  granted  them 
Naupaflus  for  their  refidciice,  and  afterwards  brought 
them  back  to  a  part  of  their  own  country,  Irom  whence 
in  the  courfe  of  tlie  Peloponnefian  war  they  had  driven 
the  Spartans. 

In  the  year  431  B.  C.  the  Pe'opcnnefian  war  crm- 
menced  ;  o(  which  a  full  account  has  been  given  under 
the  article  ArricA,  n"  1 16 — 165.  It  ended  mod  un- 
fortunately for  the  Athenians  ;  their  city  being  taken 
and  difmantled,  as  related  in  the  article  abovemcntinn- 
ed.  Thus  were  the  Spartans  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch 
of  glory  ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Agefilaus,  they  (cemed 
to  be  on  the  point  ot  fubverting  the  Pcilian  empire,  as 
related  under  the  article PrRSiA,  n-*  34.  Bu'.here  their 
good  fortune  and  their  views  of  cmpiie  were  fuddenly 
checked.  Agefilv)U«  had  carried  on  the  war  in  Afia 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs  ;  and  as  he  would  hearken  to 
no  teims  of  accommodation,  a  Perfian  governor  named 
Tilhrtivjles,  having  firll  attempted  in  v.iin  to  bribe  the 
king,  difpatchcd  Tiniocratcs  the  Rhodian"  with  50  ta- 
hnts  into  Greece,  in  order  to  try  whether  lie  could 
there  meet  with  any  perfons  Icfs  incorruptible  than  tlic 
Spa; tan  monarch.  This  agent  found  many  who  incli- 
ned to  accept  his  offers  ;  particularly  in  Thebes,  Co- 
4  N  2  liiUi, 
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Sparta      rind),  aid  Argos.   By  diftributing  the  money  in  a  pro-  of  the  Spartan  army  in  vain.     At  fea  they  were  de-     Spirts. 
*— ^-^  per  manner,  he  inflamed  the  inhabitants  of  thele  three  feated  by  Timotheus  the  Ion  of  Ccnon ;  and  by  land  "^^ 
A     '   J    cities  againlUhs  Spartans;  and  oi  all  oiliers  the  The-  the  b.ittle  ^of  Leudra  put  an  end  to   the  fupcriority  The  powa 
comb?Ba-     bans  came  into  his  terms  with  the   grcatell  rcadinefs.   which  Sparta  had  held  over  Greece  for  near  ^00  years,  of  Sparta 
ti«n.igainft  They  faw  that  their  ar.ta^onilts  would  not  of  their  own   See  Lh'ctra.  entirely 

oaru.  accoid  break  v.iih  ar.y  of" the  ilates  of  Greece,  and  did  Atter  this  dicadful  defeat,  the  Spartans  h;id  occauon  i"'c«'>- 
not  chooie  to  begin' the  war  ihemfelves,  bccaufe  the  to  exert  all  their  courage  and  refoluiion.  'Ihewonen 
chiefs  of  the  Perlian  fa^ion  were  unwilling  to  be  ac-  and  nearell  relations  of  thole  who  were  killed  m  battle, 
countable  for  the  event.  For  this  re.Uon  they  perfua-  inftead  of  fpending  their  time  in  lamentations,  fhook 
ded  the  Locrians  to  invade  a  fmall  dillria  v-hich  lay  in  each  other  by  the  hand,  while  the  relations  of  thofc 
difpute  betwixt  the  Phocians  and  thcmfelves.  On  this  who  had  efcaped  from  the  battle  hid  themfelves  among 
the  Phocians  invaded  Locris ;  the  Locrians  applied  to  the  women  ;  or  if  they  were  obliged  to  go  abroad,  they 
the  Thebans,  and  the  Phocians  to  the  Spartans.     The   appeared  in  tattered  clothes,  with  their  arms  folded,  and 


latter  were  glad  of  an  opponuniiy  of  breaking  wiih  the   their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.     It  was  a  law  am( 
Thebans  ;  but  met  with  a  much  warmer  reception  than   the  Sp.utans,  that  fnchas  fled  from  battle  fhould  be 


among 
de- 


they  expecled.     Their  uld  general  Lyfandcr,  who  had   graded  from  tlieir  honours,  llioulu  be  conltrained  toap- 
reduced  Athens,  was  defeated  and  kiikd,  with  the  lofs   pear  in  garments  patched  with  divers  colours,  to  wear 
of  loco  men :   on  which  difiller  x^gelilaus  was  recalled,    their  beards  half-ihaved,  aid  to  fuller  any  to  beat  them 
and  obliged    lo  relinquilli  all  hopes  of  conquering  the    who  plealed,  without  refiftance.     At  prefent,  however, 
Perfians.     Hia  return  changed   the  fortune  of  the  war   this  law  was  difpenfed  with  ;  and  AgelUaus  by  his  pru- 
Ib  much,  that  all  the  Ilates  beg.m  to  grow  weary  of  a   den^  conduit    kept   up  the  fpirits  of  the   people,  at  the 
10        conteft  from  which  nobody  derived  any  advantage  ex-  fame  time  that  by  his  (kill  in  military  afF.tirs  he  checked 
Peace  cf      cept  the  king  of  Peifia.     In  a  Ihort  time  a   treaty  was   the  progrefs  of  the  enemy.     Yet,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Antalcidas.  concluded,  kno!\n  in  hillory  by   the  name  of  the f^face   Epaminondas   the   Theban  general,  the  war  went  on 
of  JntaLidas.     The  terms  of  this    treaty    were  highly   greatly  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Spartans  ;  but  he  bc- 
§  Sec  Per-    difadvantageous  and  dilhonourable  to  the  Greeks^  ;  lor   ing  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mantlnea,  all  parties  became 
fia.n";,;.   g^g^  jj^g    Spartans,  though  fuccefsful   in   Greece,  had    quickly  delirous  of  peace.     Agelilaus  did  not  long  fur-  ' 

loft  a  "reat  battle  at  fea  with  the  Pel  fiaii  fleet  under  vlve  ;  and  with  him,  we  may  fay,  perilhed  the  glory  of 
Conon  the  Athenian,  which  entiiely  broke  their  power  Sparta.  Soon  after  this  all  the  Ilates  of  Greece  fell 
in  Afia.  under  the  power  of  Alexander  tlie   Great;  and   the 

By  the  peace  of  Antakidas,  the  government  of  Boe-   Spartans  as  well  as  the  re:l,  having  become  corrupt, 
otia  was  taken  from  the  Thebans,  which  they  had  for  and  loft  their  martial  fpirit,   became  a  piey  to  domeftic 
a  long  time  enjoyed  ;  and   by  this  they  were   fo  much    tyrants,  and   to  foreign    invaders.      They    maintained 
provoked,  that  at  firft  they  abl'olutely  refufed  to  accede   their  ground,  however,  with  great  refolution  againft  the 
to  the  treaty  ;  but  as  Agelilaus  made  great  preparations   celebrated    Pyrrhus   king    Epirus  ;    whom  they  repul- 
to  invade  them,  they  thought  proper  at  lafl  to  comply,    fed  for  three  days  fuccellively,  though  not  without  af- 
Wollilities    Howcver,  it  was  not  long  before  a  new  war  commenced,   fiftance  from  one  of  the  captains  of  Antigonus.     Soon 
rccommen-  which   threatened  the  total  fubverOon  of  the  Spartan   after  this  one  of  the    kings  of  Sparta  named  Jgis,  per- 
«d.  ftate.     As,  by   the  peace  of  Antakidas,    the  king  of  ceiving  the  univerfal  degeneracy  that  had  taken  place, 

Perfia  had  in  a  manner  guaranteed  the  fovereignty  of  made  an  attempt  to  reltore  the  laws  and  difcipline  of 
Greece  to  Sparta,  this  republic  very  loon  began  to  ex-   Lycurgus,  by  v.-hich  hefuppofed  the  fta'.e  would  be  re-         1% 
ercii'e  its  power  to  the  utmoft  extent.     The  Mantineans    ftored  to  its  former  glory.     But  though  at  firft  hj  met  Agis  and 
were  the  firft  who  felt  the  weight  of  their  refentment,    with  fume  ajjpearance  of  fuccefo,  he  was  in  a  fhort  lime  t-'l";*""".'*) 
although  they  had  been  their  allies  and  confederates,   tried  and  condemned  by   the  ephori  as  a  traitor  to  his  "'.<^"^P''*^ 
In   order  to  have  a  ])reience    for  making   war  againft    country.  Cleomenes,  however,  who  afcended  the  throne  (j(,re  it. 
them,  they  commatided  them  to  quit  their  city,  and  to    in  216  B.C.  accomplillied  the  reformation  which  Agis 
retire  into  five  old  villages  which,  they  faij,  had  ferved   had  attempted  in  vain.     He  iupprelfed  the  ephori  ;  can- 
,  iheir  forefathers,  and  where  tliey  would  live  in  peace   celled  all  debts  ;  divided  the  lands  equally,  as  they  had 

ihemfelves,  and  give  no  umbrage  to  their  neighbours,  been  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus  ;  and  put  an  end  to  tlic 
This  being  refufed,  an  army  was  fent  againft  them  to  luxury  which  prevailed  among  the  citizens.  But  at  laft 
bcfiege  their  city.  The  ilege  was  continued  through  he  was  overborne  by  the  number  of  enemies  which  fur- 
fhe  fummer  with  very  little  fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the  rounded  him;  and  b-Jng  defeated  in  battle  by  Anti- 
Spartans  ;  but  having  during  the  winter  leafun  dammed  gonus,  he  fled  to  Eg)  pt,  where  he  put  an  end  to  Iiis  own 
up  the  river  on  which  the  city  ftood,  the  water  role  to  life.  With  him  perillied  every  hope  of  retrieving  the 
fuch  an  height,  as  either  to  overflow  or  throvir  down  affairs  of  Spart,* :  the  city  for  the  preiisnt  fell  into  the 
the  houfes  ;  which  compelled  the  Mantineans  to  fubmit  hands  of  Antigonus  ;  after  which  a  fuccelfion  of  tyrants 
to  the  terms  prefeibed  to  them,  and  to  retire  into  the  took  place  ;  till  at  laft  all  dillurbances  were  ended  by 
eld  villages.  The  Spartan  vengeance  ftU  next  on  the  the  Romans,  who  reduced  Mackdon  and  Greece  to 
Phliafians  and  Olynthians,  whom  they  forced  to  come  provinces  of  their  empire,  as  has  been  related  under 
into  fuch  meafures  as  they  thuught  proper.     After  this   thefe  articles. 

tliey  fell  on  tiie  Thebans  ;  and,  by  attempting  to  feize        It  remains  now  only  to  fay  fomething  concerning  the  Jnftimtio* 
on  the  Plrxura,  drew  the  Athenians  alfo  into  the  quar-   charaiffer,  manners,  and  culloms  of  the  Spartans,  which,  of  Lycun 
rel.     But  here  their  career  was  ftopped  :  the  Thebans   as  they  were  founded  on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  may  gus. 
had  been  taught  the  art  of  war  by  Chabvias  the  Athe-  belt  be  learned  fiom  a  view  of  thefe  laws. 
Rtan;  fo  that  even  Agefilaushimfelf  took  tlie  command       The  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus  were  divided  into  12 

tables. 


it.    : 


14 


I 


l6 

'•nccminf; 
tediviiion 
fbod. 


17 

•f  tlu-  citi- 
env  chil- 
li &c. 
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tables.     The  firft  comprehend.d  facli  of  tlie  Spartan  men  of  his  tribe  looked  upon  the  infant;  and  if  ther 

laws  as  regarded  religion.     The  ftatues  of  all  the  godi  perceived  its  limbs  ftraight,  and  thought  it  ha-i  a  whole-  ' 

and  g  ddclfes  were  reprcfented  in  armour,  even  to  Ve-  fomc  look,  then  tliey  returned  it   to  its  parents  to  be 

nuslierfelfj   the  reafon  of  whicli  was,  that  the  people  educated;    otherwife   it   was    thrown   into  a  deep  ca- 

might  conceive  a  military  life  the  mod  noble  and  ho.  vern  at  thi  foot  of  the  mountain  Tavgetus.     Tliis  law 

n'lurable,  and  not  attribute,  as  other  nations  did,  floth  feems  to  have   had  one  very  good  eil'eil,  vii.  mak'r.'' 

and   luxury   to   tile   gods.     As   to  facrifices,  they  con-  women  very  careful,  when  they  were  with  child,  of  ci- 

fiftc.l  of  things  of  very  fmall  value  ;  for  which  Lycur-  ther  eating,  drinking,  or  ciercifir.g,  to  exccfs  :   it  ir.ndc 

gus  himfelt'gave  this  reafon.    That  want  might  never  them  alfo  excellent  nurfes ;    for   which  they  weie  in 

hinder   them  Irom  worfhipping   the  gods.     They  were  mighty  requefl  throughout   Greece.     Stiangars    were 

forbidden  to  make  long  or  ralh  prayers  t»  the  heavenly  not  allowed  to  refide  long  in  tlie  city,  that  they  might 

poweto,  and  were  injoined  to  afk   no  more  than  that  not  corrupt  the  Spartans  by   teaching  them  new  cuf- 

ti'cy   might  live    hr.nellly  and  difcharge    tlieir  duty.  toms.  Citizens  were  alfo  forl-iddcn  to  travel,  for  the  fame 

Giaves  were   permitted  to  be  made  within  the  bounds  reafon,  uulefs  the  good  of  the  (late  required  it.     Such 

of  the  city,  contrary  10  the  cullom  of  mod  of  the  Greek  as  were  not  bred    up  in   their  youth  acci  rding  to  tlie 

nations  ;  nay,  they  buried  clofe  by   their  temples,  that  law,  were  not  alloued  the  liberty  o(  the  citv,  becaufe 

all   degrees   of  people   might   be    made   f\miliar  with  they  held  it  unreafonable,  that  one   who  had  not  fub- 

dcath,  and  not  conceive  it  fuch  a  dreai-ful  thing  as  it  mitted  to  tlie  laws  in  his  youth  Ihculd  receive  the  bene- 

was  gener.dly  elleemed  elfcwiiere:  on  the  fame  account,  fit  of  them   when  a   man.     They  never  preferred  any 

the  touching   of  dead   bodies,  or  adifting  at  funerals,  ftraneer  tea  public  office;  but  if  at  any  time  lliey  had 

made  none  unclean,  but  were  held   to  be  as   innocent  occaiion  for  a  peri'on  not  bom  a  Spartan,  they  firft  made 

and  honourable  duties  as  any  other.  There  was  nothing  him  a  citizen,  and  then  preferred  him. 
thrown   into  the  grave  with  tlie  dead  body  ;  magnifi-        IV.  Celibacy  in  men  was  iiifamoui,  and  puniflied  in 

cent  fepulchres   were  forbidden  ;   neiiher  was  there  fo  a  moft  extraordinary  manner  ;  for  tlie  old  bachelor  was 

much  as  an  infcfiption,  however  plain  or  modeft,  permit-  conftrained  to  walk  naked,  in    t!:e    depth   of  winter, 

ted.  Te.Ars,  figh?,  outcries,  were  not  allowed  in  public,  through  the  market  place  :  while  he  did  this  he  was 

becaufe  they  were  thought  dilhonourible  in  Spartans,  obliged  to  ling  a  fong  in  difparagement  of  himfelf  ;anJ 

whom  their  lawgiver  would  have  to  bear  all  things  with  he  had  none  of  the  lionours  paid  him  which  oth.-rwile 

equanimity.     Mourning   w.is  limited  to   1 1    days  ;  on  belonged  to  old  age,  it  being  held  unreafonable,  that 

the  1 2th   the  mourner  facrificcJ  to  Ceres,  and  threw  the  youth  Ihould    venerate  him  who  was  rcfolved  to 

af:ds  his  weeds.      In   favour  of  fuch   as  were   flain  in  leave  none  of  his  progeny  bekind  him,  to  revere  them 

the  war?,  however,  and  of  women  who  devoted  them-  when  they  grew  old  in  their  turn.     The  time  of  mar- 

felves  to  a  religious  life,  there  was  an  exception  allowed  riage  was  alfo  tixed  ;  and  if  a  man  did  not  marr)-  when 

as  to  the  rules  before-mentioned  ;  for  fuch   had  a  lliort  he  was  of  full  age,  he  was  liable  to  an  action  ;  as  were 

and  decent  infcription   on  their  tombs.    When  a  num-  fuch  alfo  as  married  above  or  below  themfelves.     inch 

ber  of  Spartans  fell  in  battle,  at  a  didance  from  their  as  had  three  children  had  great  immunities  ;  fuch  as  had 

country,  many  of  them  were  buried  toj»ether  under  one  four  were  free  from  all  taxes  wh-.itfoever.    Vircins  were 

common  tomb  ;  but  'f  they  fell  on  the  frontiers  of  their  married  without  portions  ;  becaufe  neither  want  fhou'.d 

own  (late,  then  their  bodies  were  carefully  carried  back  hinder  a  man,  nor  riches  induce  him,  to  marry  contrary 

to  Sparta,  an!  interred  in  their  family-fepulchres.  to  his   inclinations.     When  a  marriage  was  acjreed  on, 

II.  Lycurcus  divided  ail  the  country  of  Laconia  in-  the  hufband  committed  a  kind  of  rape  iipcn  hi^  bride, 
to  30,000  equal  fhares :  the  city  of  Sparta  he  divided  Hufbands  went  f i  r  a  long  time,  fecreily  and  by  (Icalih, 
into  9000,  as  fome  fay  ;  intJ  6000,  as  others  fay  ;  and,  to  the  beds  of  their  wives,  that  their  love  mi"ht  not 
as  a  third  patty  will  have  it,  into  45CO.  The  intent  of  be  quickly  and  ealily  ex'inguilhed.  HufbanJs  were 
the  legillator  was,  that  properly  fliould  be  equally  di-  allowed  to  lend  their  wivei ;  but  the  kings  were 
vidcd  amon>;  his  citizens,  fo  that  none  might  be  power-  forbid  to  take  this  liberty.  Some  other  laws  of  the 
ful  cncugli  to  opprefs  his  fellows,  or  any  be  in  fuch  ne-  like  nature  there  weie,  which  as  they  were  evidently 
ccfTity,  as  to  be  thcretrom  in  danger  of  corruption,  againft  moderty,  fo  they  were  far  frcm  producing  the 
Wi'li  the  fame  view  lie  forbade  the  buying  or  felling  end  for  which  Lycurgus  dedgned  tlieni  ;  fiiice,  thcu-'h 
thefe  polTelVions.  If  a  ftranger  acquired  a  ti;^ht  to  any  the  men  of  Sparta  were  generally  remarkable  for  their 
of  thefe  (hares,  he  m>^-ht  qui.tly  enjoy  it,  provided  he  virtue,  the  Spartan  women  were  as  generally  decried  for 
fubmnted  10  the  laws  of  the  republic.  The  city  of  their  boldncfs  and  contempt  of  decency. 
Sparia  w.is  unwalled  ;  L.  curgus  trufting  it  rather  to  V.  It  was  the  care  >  f  Lycu-gu',  that,  from  their 
the  virtnc  of  its  cili/.ens  ■!  an  to  the  art  of  mafou':.  As  very  birth,  tli;  Lacedemonians  (liould  be  ir.ured  to 
to  the  hou(es,  they  were  very  plain  ;  for  their  ceilings  conquer  their  appetites:  frr  this  reafon  he  dirtiS- 
tould  only  be  wi ought  by  .i.c  axe,  and  their  gates  and  ed,  that  nurfes  (hould  accurtoni  their  children  10 
doors  only  by  the  faw ;  <nJ  their  utenfils  were  to  be  fpare  meals,  and  now  and  then  to  falling  ;  th.it  tliey 
ct  a  like  (lamp,  (bat  luxury  might  have  no  in(fruments  fhould  cany  them,  when  12  or  13  years  old,  to  thofe 
am.ir.g  them  who  (liould  cx.imine  their  education,  and  who  (liould 

III.  The  citizens  were  to  be  neiiher  more  nor  lefs  carefully  obfcrve  whether  they  were  able  to  be  in  ilie 
th.in  tlie  number  of  city-lots;  and  if  at  any  time  there  dark  alone,  and  whctlicr  t!iey  had  got  over  all  crher 
happened  to  he  more,  they  were  to  be  led  out  in  co-  follies  and  weakiie(res  incident  to  children.  He  direft- 
lonies.  As  to  rhildren,  their  laws  were  equally  hardi  ed,  that  children  of  all  rank;  (hoiild  be  br.-upht  v.p  in. 
and  unieafoiiable  ;  for  a  father  wa',  dircfted  to  carry  his  the  fame  way  ;  and  that  none  (hould  be  mote  fav-^ir-d 
sew-bcin  infaut  to  a  certaia  place,  where  the  graved  in  food  than  another,  thai  they  might  not,  even  in  their 

infancy, 
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infancy,  perceive  any  difference  between  poverty  and 
riches,  but  confider  each  other  as  equals,  and  even  as 
I'rcthrrn,  to  whom  the  fame  portions  were  afl'igr-ed, 
and  who,  through  the  courfe  of  their  lives,  vere  to  fvtre 
ahkc  :  the  youths  alone  were  al'owed  to  eat  fl.lli  ;  older 
men  ate  their  black  broth  and  piilfe  ;  the  laJs  flrpt  to- 
gether in  chambers,  and  after  a  manner  fomewhat  re- 
Icmb'.iiig  that  flill  in  iifs  in  Turk'ey  for  the  Janizaries ; 
their  beds,  in  thcfummer,  were  very  hard,  being  com- 
pofed  of  the  reeds  plucked  by  th*;  hand  ff^'m  '.he  binks 
of  the  Eurotas  :  in  winter  tlicir  beds  were  foftet,  but' 
by  no  means  downy,  or  fit  to  indulge  immoderate  deep. 
They  ate  altogether  in  public  ;  and  in  cafe  any  abft^in- 
ed  from  coming  to  the  table?,  they  were  fined  It  was 
likewife  flridlly  forbidden  for  any  to  eat  or  drink  at 
home  before  they  came  to  the  common  meal ;  even  then 
each  had  his  proper  portion,  that  every  thing  might  be 
done  there  with  gravity  and  decency.  The  black  broth 
was  the  great  rarity  of  the  Spartans,  which  was  cbm- 
pofcdot  fait,  vinegar,  blood,  &c.  fo  that,  in  our  times, 
it  would  be  elfeemed  a  very  unfavory  I'mp.  If  they 
were  mod'^ratc  in  their  ea'iiig,  they  wsre  fo  in  their 
drinking  alfo  ;  thirft  was  the  fole  meafure  thereof;  and 
never  any  L'acedemonia-i  thought  of  drinking  for  plea- 
lure  :  as  f.ir  drunkennefs,  it  was  both  infamou^  and  fe- 
verely  punidied  ;  and,  that  young  men  might  perceive 
the  reafon,  liases  were  compelled  to  drink  to  excefs,  lliit 
the  beaftlinefs  of  the  vice  might  appear.  When  they 
retired  from  the  public  meal,  they  were  not  allowed  any 
torches  or  lights,  hecaufe  it  was  expelled,  that  men 
who  were  perfedlly  fober  fhould  be  able  to  find  their 
WAy  in  the  dark  :  and,  befides,  it  gave  them  a  f,icility 
of  marcliing  without  light ;  a  thing  wonderfully  ufeful 
to  them  in  time  of  war. 

VI.  As  the  poor  ate  as  well  as  the  rich,  fo  tlie  rich 
could  wear  nothing  better  than  the  poor:  they  neither 
changed  their  fatliion  nor  the  materials  of  their  gar- 
ments ;  they  were  made  for  warmth  and  (Irength,  net 
for  gallantry  and  fhow  :  and  to  this  cuflom  even  their 
kings  conformed,  who  wore  nothing  gaudy  in  right  of 
their  dignity,  but  were  contented  that  their  virtue 
fhould  dillinguifh  them  rather  tlian  their  clothes.  The 
youths  wore  a  tunic  till  they  were  twelve  years  old  ;  af- 
terwards they  had  a  cloak  given  them,  which  was  to 
ferve  them  a  year  :  and  their  clothing  was,  in  general, 
fo  thin,  that  a  Lacedemonian  veil  beoms  proverbial. 
Boys  were  always  ufed  to  go  without  (hoes  ;  but  when 
they  grew  up,  tliey  were  indulged  with  tliem,  if  the  man- 
ner ot  lite  they  led  required  it ;  but  they  were  always 
inur^^-d  to  run  without  them,  as  alfo  to  climb  up  and 
flip  down  fleep  places  with  bare  feet  :  nay,  the  very 
fhoe  they  ufed  was  of  a  particular  form,  plain  and 
tlrong.  Boys  were  not  permitted  to  wear  '■heir  hair  j 
but  when  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty,  they  dif- 
fered their  hair  and  beard  to  grow.  Barhs  and  anoint- 
ing were  not  much  in  uie  among  the  Lacedemonians ; 
the  river  Eurotas  fupplied  the  forme'-,  and  exercife  the 
latter.  In  the  field,  however,  their  fumptuary  laws  did 
not  take  place  fo  llriiflly  as  in  the  city  ;  fir  when  they 
■went  to  ■war,  they  wore  purple  hal)its  ;  they  put  on 
crowns  when  they  were  about  to  engage  the  enemy  ; 
they  h'dj  alf.)  rings,  but  tliey  were  of  iron  ;  wliich  me- 
tal was  mofl  efleemed  liy  this  ndion.  Young  women 
were  their  vefls  or  jerkins  <-rly  to  their  knees,  or,  as 
feme  tiiink,  not  quite  fo  low  j    a  cuflom  ivhich  both 
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Grc:k  and  Roman  authors  cenfurc  as  indecent.  Gold, 
precious  flones,  and  other  coffly  ornaments,  were  per-  ' 
mitted  only  to  common  women  ;  which  permifflon  was 
the  (Irongeft  prohibition  to  women  of  virtue,  or  wlio  af- 
fected to  be  thought  virtuous.  Virgins  went  abroad 
without  veils,  with  which  married  women,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  always  covered.  In  certain  public  exercifes, 
iH  which  girls  were  admitted  as  well  as  boys,  they  were 
both  ob'iged  to  perform  naked.  Plutarch  apologifes 
for  thiscuftom,  urging,  that  there  could  be  no  danger 
from  nakednefs  to  the  morals  of  youth  wliofe  minds 
were  fortified  and  habituated  to  virtue.  One  of  Ly- 
curgus's  principal  views  in  his  inftittitions,  was  to  era- 
dicate the  very  feeds  of  civil  difTenlion  in  his  republic. 
Hence  proceeded  the  equal  dividon  of  eflates  injoined 
by  him  ;  hence  the  contempt  of  wealth,  and  the  negleift 
of  other  dlllindions,  as  particularly  birth,  he  confider- 
ing  the  people  of  his  whole  Rate  as  one  great  family  ; 
diitinflions  which,  in  other  commonwealths,  frequently 
produce  tumults  and  confufions  that  fhake  their  very 
found. ition.  jj 

VII.  Though  the  Spartans  were  always  free,  yet  it  Obedience 
w.is  with  this  reftriiflion,  that  they  were  fubfervient  10  to  their  fu. 
their  own  laws,  which  bound  them  a-,  ftriftly  in  the  city  ?'>■'""■'• 

as  foldiers,  in  other  flates,  were  bound  by  the  rules  of 
War  in  the  camp.  In  the  firft  place,  Arid  obedience  to 
their  niperiors  was  the  great  thing  retiuired  in  Sparta. 
This  they  looked  upon  as  the  very  bafis  of  government ; 
without  which  neitherlaws  nor  magidrates  availed  much. 
Old  age  was  an  indubitable  title  to  honour  in  Sparta: 
to  the  old  men  the  youth  rofe  up  whenever  they  came 
into  any  public  place  ;  they  gave  way  to  them  when 
they  met  them  in  the  llieets.  and  were  fllent  whenever 
their  elders  fpoke.  As  all  children  were  looked  upon 
as  the  children  of  the  ftate,  fo  all  the  old  men  had  the 
autlu  rity  of  parents  :  they  reprehended  whatever  they 
faw  amlfs,  not  only  in  their  own,  but  in  other  people's 
children  ;  and  by  this  method  Lycurgus  provided,  that 
as  youth  are  everywhere  apt  to  offend,  they  might  be 
nowhere  vi'ilhout  a  monitor.  The  laws  went  Itill  fur- 
ther :  it  an  old  mitn  was  prefent  where  a  young  one 
committed  a  fault,  and  did  not  reprove  him,  he  was 
puniflied  equally  with  the  delinquent.  Amongd  the 
youths  there  was  one  of  their  ov>fn  body,  or  at  moll 
two  years  older  than  the  reft,  who  was  flyled  iren  :  he 
had  authority  to  queftion  all  their  aiflions,  to  look 
llii(511y  to  their  behaviour,  and  to  punilh  them  if  they 
did  amifs  ;  neither  were  their  punilhments  liglit,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  very  fijvere  ;  whereby  the  youth  were 
made  hardy,  and  acciiftomed  to  hear  flripes  and  rough 
ufage.  Silence  was  a  thing  higlily  commended  at  Spar- 
ta, where  modefly  was  held  to  be  a  moll  becoming  vir- 
tue in  young  people  ;  nor  was  it  rellrained  only  to  their 
words  and  adions,  but  to  their  very  looks  and  gellures  ; 
Lycurgus  having  particularly  direded,  that  they  fjiould 
look  forward,  or  on  the  ground,  and  tliat  they  fhould 
always  keep  their  hands  witliin  their  robes.  A  fltipid 
inconfiderate  perfon,  one  wlio  would  not  lilien  to  in- 
flriiiTbon,  but  was  carclefs  of  whatever  the  world  might 
fay  of  him,  the  Lacedemonians  treated  as  a  fcandal  to 
human  nature  ;  with  fucli  an  one  they  would  not  con- 
verfe,  but  tlirew  him  off  as  a  rotten  branch  and  worth- 
lefs  member  of  fociety.  jj 

VIII.  The  plainnefs  of  their  manners,  and  their  be- I.can.ing. 
ing  fo  very  much  addided  to  war,  made  t!ie  Lacede- 
monians 
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monl.ini  lef.  fond  of  the  fciences  tlun  ihe  refl  of  the 
'  Greeks.  A  folditr  was  the  only  reputable  profcffiDn 
in  Sparta  ;  a  mechanic  orhufbandman  was  thought  a 
low  fellow.  Tlie  realon  of  this  was,  tli.it  they  imagi- 
ned profellions  whicii  required  much  labour,  fome  con- 
llant  pofturc,  being  continually  in  the  houfc,  c>r  always 
about  a  fire,  weakened  the  body  and  deprcfied  the 
mind  :  whereas  a  man  brought  up  hardily,  was  equally 
Jit  to  attend  the  fervice  of  the  icpublic  in  time  of 
peace,  and  to  tight  its  battles  when  engaged  in  war. 
Such  occupations  as  were  necelfary  to  be  followed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole,  as  hufbandry,  agriculture, 
and  the  like,  were  left  to  their  {laves  the  Hclotes  ;  but 
ior  curious  arts,  and  fuch  as  feived  only  to  luxury,  ihey 
would  not  fo  mucii  as  fiifl'cr  tlicm  to  be  introduced  in 
their  city  ;  in  confcquence  of  which,  rhetoricians,  au- 
y;urs,  bankers,  and  dealers  in  money,  were  (hut  out. 
'i'he  Spartans  admitted  not  any  cf  the  ihLMtrical  diver- 
fions  amonp  tliem  ;  they  would  not  bear  the  leprelenta- 
tioii  of  evil  even  to  produce  good  ;  but  other  kinds  of 
poetry  were  admitted,  provided  thi:  m.ii^ilbates  had  the 
perufal  uf  pieces  before  they  were  handed  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Above  all  things,  ihey  afle-fled  brevity  offpeech, 
and  accutlomed  their  children,  from  their  very  infancy, 
never  to  cxpiefs  tliemtelves  in  more  words  than  were 
llriiftly  necelfary  ;  whence  a  concifc  and  fententious  ora- 
tory is  to  this  day  llyled  Ltuonic.  In  writing  they  ufed 
the  fame  concifenefs  ;  of  which  ueliave  a  fianal  inllance 
io  a  letter  of  Aichidamus  to  the  Eleans,  when  he  un- 
dcrllorid  that  th^.y  had  fome  thoughts  of  .iflifting  the 
Arcadians.  It  ran  thus  :  "  Archidamus  to  the  Eleans  : 
It  is  good  to  be  quiet."  And  therefore  Epaminondas. 
liiought  that  he  had  reafon  to  glory  in  having  forced 
the  Spartans  to  abandon  their  monofyllablcs,  and  to 
lengthen  their  difiourfes. 

Tlie  greattfl  part  of  their  education  confuted  in  gi- 
ving their  youtli  right  ideas  of  men  and  things :  the 
iien  or  maftir  propoled  queftions,  and  either  commend- 
ed the  anfwers  that  were  made  him,  or  reproved  fuch 
as  ai  fwcrcd  weakly.  In  tliefe  quellions,  all  matters, 
either  o{  a  trivial  or  abllrufc  nature,  were  equally  avoid- 
ed ;  and  they  were  confined  to  fuch  points  as  were  uf 
the  higheft  importance  in  civil  life  ;  fuch  af,  Who  was 
the  bell  man  in  the  city.'  Wherein  lay  the  merit  of 
fuch  an  afiion  ?  and,  Whether  this  or  that  hero's  faiBe 
waj  well-founded  .'  Harmlefs  raillery  was  greatly  en- 
couraged ;  and  this,  joined  to  their  Ihort  manner  cf 
fpeaking,  rendered  laconic  replies  univerfally  admired. 
Mufic  was  much  encouraged  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  they  adhered  to  that  which  had  been  in  favour 
with  their  anceilors  ;  ruiy,  they  were  fo  ftrift  therein, 
that  they  'vould  not  permit  tlieir  fl.ives  to  learn  cither 
thctui'.jor  the  words  of  their  moll  admired  odes;  or, 
which  Is  all  one,  they  would  not  permit  them  to  fing 
tliem  if  they  had  learned  them.  Though  the  youth  of 
the  male  lex  wire  much  cheiilhcd  and  beloved,  as  tliofe 
that  were  to  buiid  up  and  continue  the  future  gl"ry  of 
the  flate,  yet  in  Sparta  it  was  a  virtuous  and  m'^defl  af- 
fection, untinged  with  that  fenfu.ility  which  was  fo 
fcandalous  at  Athens.  The  good  tiTccts  of  thii  part  of 
I.ycuri,us's  inQiiutions  were  fecn  in  the  union  that 
reigned  among  his  citizens  ;  and  which  was  fo  extra- 
crdinaty,  that  even  in  cafes  of  competition,  it  was  hard- 
ly Lnown  that  livala  bore  ill-will  to  each  ether;  but, 
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on  the  contrary,  their  love  to  the  fame  perfon  bsg.it  a 
fecondary  friendlhip  among  thtmfclves,  and  ui.itcd 
them  in  all  things  which  might  be  lor  tlie  bvinctic  of 
the  perfon  beloved. 

Some  authors  have  accufed  this  great  lawgiver  of  en- 
couraging tlicft  in  his  inltitution'> ;  whicli,  thcyfai, 
was  n(>t  held  fcandalous  among  the  Spartans,  iiiiwcie 
fo  dcxtercully  niana;^cd  as  tliat  the  perfon  was  not  ue- 
tcclcd  in  it.  But  this  is  certain,  unA  feems  to  be  a 
(Irong  contradiiflion  of  the  heinous cliargc,  thai  when  a 
theft  was  difcovcred,  it  w.ts  puuifhcd  with  the  utniolt 
feveiity  :  a  perfon  even  fufpefledtf  it  would  endure 
the  heavieft  punilhments  rather  than  acknowledge  it, 
and  be  branded  with  fo  bafc  a  crime. 

IX.  The   exercifcs   inhituted  by  law  fall  under  the  F.xcrci?«. 
nin'.h   table.     In   thefe  all  the  Greeks  were  extremely 
caielul,  but  the  L.acedemoi  ians  iit   a  degice  beyond 

the  reil ;  for  it  a  \cuth,  by  his  cojpulcnce,  or  any 
other  nie.iiib,  b'.camc  unlit  f  r  thefe  exercifcs,  he  under- 
went public  contempt  at  lead,  it  not  bai;iihnient. — 
Hunting  was  the  ufual  divcrli'jnol  their  child  en ;  nay, 
it  was  made  a  part  of  their  education,  becaufe  it  hiid 
a  tendency  to  Itrengthen  tl.cir  linilis,  and  to  render 
thofe  v\ho  praiflifed  it  fuppie  and  tleet  :  they  likewifc 
bred  up  drgs  for  hunung  with  gr-ai  care.  They  hid 
a  kind  of  pu  die  dances,  in  whicli  they  exceedingly  de- 
lighted, and  which  weie  conjmon  alike  to  virgins  and 
young  men  :  ii  deed,  in  all  ihcir  fport-,  girls  weie  allow- 
ed to  divert  then  felvcs  with  the  ,■•  uth  ;  infomuch 
that,  at  dart:ng,  throwing  the  quoit,  pitching  the 
bar,  and  fuch  like  robull  diverfions,  the  women  were  as 
dexterous  as  the  men.  For  the  manifeft  oddity  of  this 
proceeding,  Lycurgus  alligneJ  no  other  reali.n,  than 
that  he  fought  to  render  women,  as  well  as  men,  (Irong 
and  healthy,  that  the  children  tl.ey  brought  forth  might 
be  fo  too.  Violent  exerciles,  and  a  laborious  kind  of 
life,  Were  only  enjoined  the  youth  ;  lor  when  they  were 
grown  up  to  men's  eilatc,  that  is,  were  upwards  of  50 
yeati  old,  they  were  exempted  from  all  kinds  of  labour, 
and  employed  thtmlelves  wholly  either  in  affairs  of  iLite 
or  in  war.  '1  hey  had  a  method  of  whipping,  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  young  men  in  the  t.  nple  of  Diana,  and  about 
her  altar  ;  whith,  however  palliated,  was  certainly  un- 
natural and  criitl.  It  was  cllceired  a  great  honour 
to  fullain  thcit  flagellations  without  weeping,  groan- 
ing, or  (howing  any  fenfc  cf  pain  ;  and  the  thirll  of 
glory  was  fo  ftrong  in  thefe  young  minds,  that  they 
very  frtquentlv  fulRred  death  without  Ihedding  a  tear 
or  bieathinga  ligli.  A  defire  of  overcoining  all  the 
weaknelfes  of  human  nature,  and  thereby  rendciing  his 
Spartans  not  only  fnpcrior  to  their  neighbours,  but  to 
their  fpecies,  runs  through  many  of  the  nllitutions  of 
Lycurgus:  which  principle,  it  well  attended  to,  tho- 
royghiy  explains  thtm,  and  without  attci  ding  to  which 
it  is  imp  'ifille  togivc  any  account  of  them  at  all. 

X.  Gold  atid  liiver  were,  by  tt'C  conllituiions  of..  "* 
Lycurgus,  made  of  no  value  in  Sparta.  He  was  fo  ^^  ^' 
Well  appiized  of  the  danger  >  f  rich--^,  that  he  made  the 

very  polfelfion  of  them  venal  i  but  as  iheie  was  no  li- 
ving witliout  fome  If  rt  cf  money,  that  is,  fome  common 
meafurc  or  llandard  of  ti.e  worth  of  thing-,  he  dire*.^- 
ed  an  iron  ccinaje,  whereby  the  .Spaitans  were  fiip- 
plicd  with  the  ufeful  money,  and  at  the  f  .me  time  had 
no  temptation  to  covetoufi.efs  afforded  them;  for  a  very 
fmaJl  fum  was  fuihcicnl  to  lo.td  a  couple  of  horfes,  and 

a  great 
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a  great  one  niuK  have  been  kept  in  a  barn  or  ware-  could  overcome  their  enemies  there,  they  rightly  con- 
houfe.     The  coming  in  of  all  foreign  money  was  alfo  ceivcd  that  nothing  could  hurt  them  at  home.       In 
prohibited,  that  corruption  might  not  enter   under  the  time  of  war,  they  relaxed  Ibmewhat  of  iheir  (inS  man- 
name  of  commerce.     The  moll  ancient  method  ol  deal-  ner  of  living,  in  which  they  were  fingular.     The  true 
ing,  viz.  by  barter,  or  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  reafon  ior  this  was,  in  all  probability,  that  v,-ar   might 
•.mither,  was  prefcrveJ   by  law  in  Sparta  long  after  it  be  lei's  burdenfome  to  them  ;  for,  as  we  have  more  than 
hid  been  out  of  date  everywhere  elfe.     Inlcrell  was  a  once  obfetved,  a  llrong  delire  to  render  them  bold  and 
thing  forbidden  in  the  fp  irtan  coninionwealth  ;  where  warlike  was  the  reigning  paffion  of  their  legiflator.  They 
thjy  had  alfo  a  law  again. I  alienation  of  lands,  accepting  were  forbidden  to  remain  long  encamped  in  the  fame 
preicn;s  from  foreigneis,  even  without    the    limits  of  place,  as  well  to  hinder  their  being  furprifed,  as  that 
their  own  country,  and  when  their  authority  and  cha-  they  might  be  more  troublefome  to  their  enemies,  by 
racier  might  well  leem  to  excufe  them.  wafting  every  corner  of  their  country.     They  flept  all 
XI.  Such  of  the  laws  of  Sparta  as  related  to  courts  of  night  in  their  armour;  but  their  outguards  were  not 
juflice  may  be  brought  under  the  iith  table.       Thirty  allowed  their  fnields,  that,  being  unprovided    of   de- 
years  muli  Iiave  pa'Jed  over  the  head  of  him  who  had  fence,  they  might  not  dare  to  fleep.      In  all  expeditions 
a  right  to  concern   himfelf   in   juiidical    proceedings,  tliey  were  careiul  in  the  performance  of  religious  rites  ; 
Young  men  were  thought  unfit  for  them  ;  and  it  was  and,  after  their  evening-meal  was  over,  the  foldiersfung 
even  held  indecent,  .^nd    of  ill  report,  for  a    man    to  together  hymns  to  their  gods.     When  they  were  about 
have  any  fondnefs  for  law-fuits,  or  to  be  buAinghim-  to  engage,  the  king  facrificed  to  the  niufes,  that,   by 
ielf  at  the  tribunals,  when  he  had  no   affairs   there  ot  their    affiftance,    they  might    be  enabled    to  perform 
h'S  own.       By  thefe  rules  Lycurgus  thought  to  fhut  deeds  wortliy  of  being  recorded  to  lateft  times.     Then 
out   litigioufnefs,  and   to  prevent  that    multiplicity  of  the  army  advanced  in  order  to  the  found    of   flutes, 
I'aits  whicli  is  always  fcandnlous  in  a  ftate.     As  young  which  played  the  hymn  of  Caftor.      The  king  himfelf 
people  were   not  permitted  to  inquire  about  the  laws  fung  the  pxan,  which  was  the  fignal  to  charge.      This 
•  -f  other  countries,  and  as    they   were   hindered  from  was  doue  with  all  the   fijemnity  imaginable;  and  the 
hearing  judicial    proceedings  in  their    courts,  fo  they  foldievs  were  Aire  either  tn  die  or  conquer :  indeed  they 
were  likewil'e  forbidden  to  alk  any  queftions  about,   or  bad  no  other  choice  ;  for  if  they  fled  they  were  infamous, 
to  endeavour  to  difcover,  the  reafons  of  the  laws  by  and  in  danger  of  being  ilain,  even  by  their  own  mo- 
which  themfelves  o-ere  governed.     Obedience  was  their  tliers,  for  difgracing  their  families.     In  this  conlifted 
duty  ;  and  to  that  alone  they  would  have  them  kept,  all  the  excellency  of  the  Spartan  women,  who,  if  pof- 
Men  of  abandoned  charadlers,  or  who  were  notoriouQy  fible,  exceeded   in  bravery    the  men,  never  lamenting 
of  ill  fame,  loft  all  right  of  giving  their  votes  in  refpeft  over  hufbands  or  fons,  if  they  died  honourably  in  the 
of  public  affairs,  or  of  fpeaking  in   public  allemblies;  field  ;  but  deploring  the  fliame  brought  on  tlieir  houfe, 
for  they  would  n  t  believe  that  an  ill   man   in    private  if  either  the  one  or  tJie  other  efcaped  by  flight.      The 
life  could  mean  his  country  better  than  he  did  his  neigh-  throwing  away  a  (liield  alio  induced  infamy  ;  and,  with 
b  nir.  refpeft  to  this,  mothers,  when  they  embraced  their  de- 

XII.  Till  a  man  was  30  years  old,  he  was  not  ca-  parting  fons,  were  wont  to  caution    them,    that  they  ■ 

pable  of  fei  ving  in  the  army,  as  the  beft  authors  agree  ;  lliould  either  return  armed  as  they  were,  or  be  brought 

though  fome  think  that   the  military  age  is  not   well  back  fo  when  they  were  dead  ;  for,  as  we  have    obfer- 

afcertained  by  ancient  writers.     They  were  forbidden  ved,  fuch  as  were  flain  in  battle  v/ere  neverthelefs  buri- 

to  march    at  any  time  before  the  full-moon  ;  the  rea-  ed  in  their  own  country.     AVhen  they  made  their  ene- 

fon  of  which  law  is  very  hard  to  be  difcovered,   if  in-  mies  fly,  they  purfued  no  longer  than  till  viclory  was 

deed  it  had  any  reafon  at  all,  or  w. IS  not  rather  founded  certain;  becaufe  they  would  leem  to  fight  rather  for 

on  fome  fuperftitious   opinion,  that  this  was    a  more  the  honour  of  conquering,  than  ot  putting  their   ene- 

lucky  conjuncture  than  any  other.       They  were  like-  mies  to  death.     According  to  their  excellent   rules  ot 

wife  I'ordidden  to  figlit  often  againft  the  fame  enemy  ;  war,  they  were  bound  not  to  fpoil  the  dead  bodies  of 

which  was  one  of  the  wifelt  maxims  in  the   political  their  enemies  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time,  this,  and  indeed 

fyftem  of  I.ycurgus  :  and    Agefd.ius,  by  offenJing  a-  many  other  of  their  moft  excellent  regulations,  fell  into 

gainft  it,  deftroyed  the  power  of  his  country,  and  loft  defuetude.     He  who  overcame  by  ftiatagem,  offered 

her  that  authority  which  for  many  ages  Ihe   maintain-  I'p   an    ox  to  Mars ;  whereas  he    who    conquered  by 

ed  over  the  reft  of  Greece;  for,  by   continually  war-  force,  offered  up  only  acock;  the  former  being  efteem- 

ling  againft  the  Thebans,  to  whom  he  had  an  invete-  ed  more  manly  than   the  latter.     After  40  years  i'er- 


late  hatred,  he  at  laft  beat  them  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war,  and  en;ibk'd  them,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Epaminondas,  to  maintain  for  a  time  the  prin- 
cipality of  Greece.  Maritime  aifairs  they  were  forbid- 
den to  meddle  with,  though  the  noceffity  of  things  com- 
pelled themi,  i.i  procefs  of  time,  to  tranfgrefs  thib  inftltu- 


vice,  a  man  was,  by  law,  no  longer  required  to  go  into 
the  field  ;  and  confequently,  if  the  military  ag'e  was  30, 
the  Spartans  were  not  held  invalids  till  they  were  70. 

SPARTIANUS  (iElius),  a  Latin  hiftorian,  who 
wrote  tl;e  lives  of  Adrian,  Caracalla,  and  four  other 
Romai  emperors.     He  lived  under  the  reign  of  Dic- 


tion, and  bv  degrees  to  transfer  to  themfelves  the  domi-  cleli. in,  about  the  year  2yo. 

r.ion  of  thefeaas  well  as  of  theland  :  but,  after  the  Pelo-  SPARTIUM,  Broom,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  plants 

ponnefian  war,  they  again  neglefted  naval alfaiis,  from  a  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  diailelphia,  and  order  oi d-.; ai- 

perliiafion  that  failors  and  ftiangers  corrupted  thofe  with  drta  ;  ar.d  in  the  natural  fyllcm  arranged  under  the  32  J 

whom  they  converfed.     As  they  never  fortified  Sparta,  order,  PapUlonarctc.  The  fligma  is  longitudinal  and  wool- 

they  were  not   ready  to  undertake  fieges :   fighting  in  ly  above  :  tlie  filaments  adhere  to  the  germcn.     The  ca- 

ihe  field  was  their  proper  province,  and,    while  they  lyx  is  produced  downwards.      1'herc  are  16  fpecies, 
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tlie  fcoparium,  conlaminatum,  fepiarluni,  junceum,  mo- 
norpermum,  fphoerociiriion,  purgariS,  apliyllum,  fcorpius, 
anguLtCum,  p.itsns.fupranuiium,  complicatum.r.idUtum, 
cytiloido,  audfpinofum.  All  thele,  except  the  Icoparium, 
are  exotics,  chiefly  from  Spun,  Portugal,  I:aly,  &c. — 
\.\\e  f:aparium,  OT  common  broom,  lias  ternate  folitary 
leaves;  the  branches  angular,  and  wi  bout  prickles. 

Ufei.  T!ic  comnjon  broom  is  ul'ed  for  a  variety  of 
purpofes.  It  has  been  of  great  benefit  fometimes  in 
droplical  complaints.  The  mann.r  in  whitii  Dr  Ciil- 
len  adminillcied  it  was  this  :  He  ordered  half  an  ounce 
of  frclh  broom  tops  to  be  boiled  in  a  pound  of  water 
till  one  half  of  the  water  was  evaporated.  He  then 
gave  two  t  iblcfpoonfulj  of  tiie  dccotJtion  every  liour  till 
it  operated  both  by  llool  and  urine.  By  repeating 
thefi."  dofes  every  day,  or  every  fecond  day,  he  f.iys  fome 
droplles  have  been  cured.  Dr  Mead  relates,  that  a  dropfi- 
cal  patient,  who  had  taken  the  ufual  remedies,  and  been 
tapped  tJirec  times  without  effect,  was  cured  by  taking 
half  a  pint  of  the  decoclion  of  grceu  bro:;m  tops,  with  a 
fpoonful  of  whole  muftardfecd  every  mirningand  even- 
ing. "An  infui'ion  ol  the  feeds  drunk  freely  (fays  Mr  Wi- 
the: ing)  has  b  en  known  to  pioduce  limilar  happy  ef- 
fcfts  ;  but  whoever  cupeifls  thefc  effci-f  ■.  to  fol'.ow  in 
every  dropfical  cafe,  \»ill  be  greatly  deceived.  1  knew 
them  facceed  in  o.ne  cafe  that  was  truly  deplorable  ;  but 
out  of  a  great  number  of  cafes  in  which  the  medicine 
had  a  fair  trial,  this  proved  a  Angle  inilaiice. 

The  flower  buds  are  in  fome  countries  pickled,  and 
eaten  as  capers ;  and  the  feeds  have  been  ufcd  as  a  bad 
fubllitute  for  coifee.  The  branches  are  ufed  for  ma- 
king befoms,  and  tanning  leather.  Tliey  are  alfo  ufcd 
indead  of  thatch  to  cover  houfes.  The  old  wood  fur- 
niihes  the  cabinet-maker  with  beautiful  materials  for 
vaneering.  The  tender  branches  are  in  fome  places 
mixed  with  hups  for  brevsing,  and  the  macerated  bark 
may  be  manufa£lured  into  cloth. 

The  Jurtieum,  or  Spanilh  broom,  grows  naturally  in 
the  fouthern  provinces  of  France,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  It  grows  in  the  pooreft  foils, 
on  the  lleepeft  declivities  of  tlie  hills  in  a  ftony  foil, 
where  hardly  any  other  plant  could  vegetate.  In  a  few 
years  it  makes  a  vigorous  (lirub  ;  infinuating  its  roots 
iictween  the  interlticcs  of  the  ftones,  it  binds  the  foil, 
and  retains  the  fmall  portion  of  vegetable  earth  fcatter. 
ed  over  thefe  hills,  which  the  autumnal  rains  would 
othtrwife  walh  away.  It  is  moil  eafily  railed  from  feed, 
which  is  ufually  fown  in  January,  alter  tlie  ground  has 
received  a  flight  drefling. 

This  ftirub  ferve>  two  uleful  puipofes.  Its  branches 
yield  .1  thread  of  which  linen  is  made,  and  in  winter  fup- 
port  fheep  and  goats. 

In  manufafluring  thread  from  broom,  the  youngeft 
plants  are  cut  in  the  month  of  Augull.or  aiter  harveft, 
and  gathered  together  in  bundles,  which  at  fird  are  laid 
in  the  fun  to  dry  :  tliey  arc  then  beaten  with  a  piece  of 
wood,  waihcd  in  a  river  or  pond,  and  lett  to  lleep  in 
the  water  for  about  four  hours.  The  bundles  thus 
prepared  are  taken  to  a  little  diftance  from  the  wai.r, 
and  laid  in  a  hollow  place  made  for  them,  where  they 
are  covered  witii  fern  or  Araw,  and  remain  thus  to  ftcep 
for  eight  or  nine  days  ;  during  which  time,  all  that  is 
necelfary,  is  to  throw  a  little  water  once  a-day  on  the 
heap,  without  uncovering  the  broom.  After  this,  the 
bundles  are  well  waQied,  the  green  rind  of  the  plant  or 
Vol.  XVII. 


epiderinis  comes  t  ff,  and  the  fibrous  part  remains  j  each  .'5p:riiDm. 
bundle  is  then  beaten  with  a  wooden  hammer  upon  a      i>P»'"'- 
ftone,  to  detach  all  the  threads,  which  arc  at  tJic  fame  '■^'^'^^^ 
tinie  cirefulJy  drawn  to  the  extremity  of  t!ie  branches. 
After  this  operation,  the  faggot=  are  untied,  and  ipicad 
upon  ftones  or  rocks  till  they  are  dry     The  twigs  mull 
not  be  peeled  till  they  are  perfeclly  dry  ;  they  are  liien 
drerted  with  the  comb,  and  the  threads  arc  feparaied  ac- 
cording to  their  finenefs,  and  fpun  upon  a  wheel. 

The  linen  made  of  this  tliread  ferves  various  purposes 
in  rural  economy.  The  coarfeft  is  employed  in  making 
facks  and  otiier  ftlong  clotlis  for  carrying  grain  or 
feeds.  Of  tlie  fineft  is  made  bed,  table,  and  body  li- 
nen. The  peaf.ints  in  feveral  places  ufe  no  other,  for 
they  are  unacquainted  with  the  culture  ol  hemp  or  flax, 
their  foil  being  too  dry  and  too  barren  for  railing  them. 
The  cloth  made  with  the  thread  of  the  broom  is  very 
ulehil ;  it  is  as  loft  as  that  made  of  hemp  ;  and  it  would 
perhaps  look  as  well  as  that  made  of  llax  if  it  v.ai 
more  cirefuliy  fpun.  It  becomes  white  in  proportion 
a?!  it  is  fteeped.  The  price  of  the  lineft  thread,  when 
It  IS  fold,  which  feldom  happens,  is  generally  about  a 
Ihilliiig  a  pound. 

The  other  ufe  to  which  this  brootn  is  applied,  is  to 
maintain  fiieep  and  goats  during  winter.  In  the  mountains 
ol  Lower  Languedoc  thefc  animals  have  no  other  food 
from  November  to  April,  except  the  leaves  of  trees  pre- 
ferved.  The  branches  of  this  brOom  therefore  are  a 
refource  the  more  precious,  that  it  is  the  only  frefti  nou- 
rilhment  which  at  that  feafon  the  flocks  can  procure, 
and  they  prefer  it  .it  all  times  to  every  ether  plant.  In 
fine  weather  the  fheep  arc  led  out  to  feed  on  the  broom, 
where  it  grows  ;  but  in  bad  weather  th:  fhepherds  cut 
tlie  branches,  and  bring  them  to  the  fheep-folds.  There 
is,  however,  an  inconvenience  attending  the  continued 
ulc  of  tliis  food .  It  generally  produces  inflammation  in 
the  urinary  paffages.  But  this  inconvenience  is  eafily 
removed  by  cooling  drink,  or  a  change  of  food,  or  by 
mixing  the  broom  with  fomething  elli:. 

It  is  perhaps  needlefs  to  add,  that  it  d  ffers  much 
from  the  broom  that  is  common  everywhere  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  though  this  too,  in  many  places,  is  ufed  for 
food  to  cattle.  Both  of  them  produce  flowers  that 
are  very  much  reforled  to  by  bees,  as  they  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  honey  juice.  And  this  fliould  be 
another  inducement  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Spanifk 
bioom. 

SPARUS,  GiLTHSAD,  in  natural  hiflory  ;  a  ^enus 
of^  animals  belonging  to  the  clafs  of/>//w,  and  the  order 
of  ihoradci.  The  fore-teeth  and  dog-teeth  are  yery 
ftrong  ;  the  grinders  are  obtufe  and  thick  fet ;  the  lips 
are  folded  over ;  there  are  five  rays  in  the  gill  mem- 
brane ;  and  the  opercula  are  fcaly  :  the  body  is  com- 
prefled  ;  the  lateral  line  is  crooked  behind  ;  and  the  pec- 
toral Gn5  are  roundifh. 

Gmclin  enumerates  39  fpecies,  of  which  only  three 
are  found  in  the  Britilh  leas,  the  pagrub,  auratns,  and 
der.tatus.  i.  The  fa^rut,  rr  fea-bream,  is  of  a  reddifh 
colour.  The  ikin  forms  a  finus  at  the  roots  of  the  dor- 
fal  and  anal  fins.  The  body  is  broad  ;  tlie  back  and 
belly  ridged.  There  is  only  one  doifal  fin.  2.  The 
auralus,  or  gilt-bream.  The  head  and  fides  of  it  are 
gilt,  and  there  is  a  golden  fpot  between  tlie  eyes  fhaped 
like  a  half  moon  ;  there  is  alfo  a  black  purple  fpot  on  tlie 
gills ;  and  it  weighs  from  eight  lb.  to  ten  lb.  his  one 
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Spafm     of  the  pifc<^s  faxaiiks,  or  filh  that  haunts  deep 

U  bold  rocky  Ihores.  They  feed  chiefly  on  lue 
Sjc-kcr.  ^hich  they  comminute  with  their  teeth  before  they 
^■""'"'"^  fwallow  ;  the  teeth  of  this  genus  in  particular  b/uig 
adapted  for  that  purpofe  :  the  grinders  arc  flat  and 
ftrong,  like  thofe  of  certain  quadrupeds:  bcfidcs  which 
there  are  certain  bones  in  the  lower  part  it  the  mouth 
that  alTill  in  grinJiug  their  food.  They  are  but  a 
coavfe  lith  :  they  were  known  to  the  Romans,  who  did 
not  eReem  them  unkfs  they  were  fed  with  Luciinc  oy- 
llers,  as  Martial  informs  us, 

Non  oin/iis  laiidem  prctiu'iiqiu  Ji'R.nA  vieretvr. 
Sill  quijoius  erlt  concha  Lucrina  cil/iis. 

'         Lib.  xiii.  lip.  9c. 

3.  The  Jcntalus,  toothed  fea-bream,  is  bl.ick  above,  and 
of  a  filvery  appearance  below.  The  eyes  and  giils  are 
very  large.  There  are  nine  rows  of  teeth  in  the  low  er 
jaw,  and  one  in  the  upper. 

"  In  the  account  of  Captain  Cook's  voyage  publiilied 
by  Mr  Forller,  we  are  inlormed,  that  the  giltheads  are 
fometimes  poifonous,  owing  to  their  feeding  on  certain 
Ipecies  of  tl'.e  raja,  which  liave  an  extremely  acrid  and 
ftimulatin,^  property. 

SPASM,  a  convulfion.     See  Medicine,  n°  27S. 

SPATHA,  in  botany,  a  flieath  ;  a  fpecies  of  ca- 
Ivx  which  burfts  lergthwife,  and  protrudes  a  llalk  fup- 
porting  one  or  more  flowers,  which  commonly  have  no 
periantliium  orfloner-cup. 

SPATHACE.E  (from  fpaiha,  "  a  Iheath"),  the 
name  of  the  ninth  order  in  Linnceus's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method  coniiftii.g  of  plants  whole  flowers  are 
protruded  from  a  fpatha  or  Iheath.  See  Botasy, 
p.  45S. 

SPATHELIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  clais  of  p.ntanJiin,  and  to  the  order  tf 
trigjnia.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllnus  ;  the  petals  are 
five  ;  the  capfule  is  three  edged  and  trilocular  ;  the  feeds 
folitary.  There  is  (nly  one  ipecies,  xhe/impkx,  which 
is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  was  introduced  into  the  bo- 
tanic gardens  of  Britain  in  177S  by  Dr  Wright,  late  of 
jiimaica. 

SPAW.     See  Spa. 

SPAWN,  in  natur-il  hiftory,  the  eggs  of  fiflies  or 
frogs.     Sec  Fish  and  Rana. 

.^PAVENTO.     SeeScANTO. 

SPAVIN,  in  the  manege,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  being 
a  fwelling  or  (liffnefs,  ufu.dly  in  the  ham,  occafioning 
u  lamenefs.  Sec  Farriery,  §  29. 
■  SPAYING,  or  Spading,  the  operation  of  caftia- 
ting  the  females  of  feveral  kinds  of  animals,  as  fows, 
bitches,  &c.  to  prevent  any  further  conception,  and 
promote  their  fattening.  It  is  performed  by  cutting 
them  in  the  mid  flank,  on  the  left  fide,  with  a  iharp 
knife  or  lancet,  taking  out  the  uterus,  and  cutting  it 
off,  and  fo  ftitcliing  up  the  wound,  anointing  the  part 
with  tar,  and  keeping  the  animal  warm  for  two  or 
three  days.  The  ufu.il  way  is  to  make  the  incifion 
aflope,  two  inches  .ind  a  half  long  ;  that  the  fore-nnger 
may  be  put  in  towards  the  back,  to  feel  for  the  ovaries, 


as  chairman  or  prcfident  in  putting  qucftioni,  reading 
brief;,  or  bills,  keeping  order,  reprimanc'ing  the  refrac- 
tory, adjourning  the  houfe,  &c.     Sec  Parliament. 

SPEAKING,  the  art  or  ad  of  exprefllng  one's 
thoughts  in  articulate  founds  or  words.  See  Gram- 
mar, Language,  Reading,  and  Oratop.v,   Part  iv, 

Spt.AKiNc-TniMipit.     See  TRUMPtr. 

SPEAR-Mint,  in  b  tany.     See  Mentha. 

Srr..iK-U'ort.      See  Rancncuiue. 

SPECIAL,  fomethinj;  that  is  particular,  or  has  a 
particular  defignation  ;  trom  the  Latin  fpu-ics,  in  oppo- 
lition  to  ihn  genera!,  from  ^nius. 

SPECIES,  in  higic,  a  relative  term,  exprefllng  an 


idea  which  is  compnfed  under  fome  general  one  called 
zgemis.     See  Logic,  n"  68. 

Species,  in  commerce,  the  feveral  pieces  of  gold, 
filver,    copper,    &c.    which  having    palled    their 
preparation  and  coinage,  are  current  in  public.     See 
Money. 

SPECIFIC,  in  philofophy,  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
any  thing,  and  dilUnguilhts  it  from  all  others. 

Specifics,  in  medicine.  By  fpecifics  is  not  meant 
fueh  as  inf^iUibly  and  in  all  patients  produce  falutaty 
effecis.  Such  medicines  are  not  to  be  expesfled,  be- 
caufe  the  operations  and  efiefts  of  lemedies  are  not 
formally  inherent  in  ihem,  but  depend  upon  the  mu- 
tual niftion  and  reaflion  cf  the  body  and  medicine  upon 
each  other;  hence  the  various  effecis  cif  the  fame  me- 
dicine in  the  fame  kind  of  diforders  in  different  pa- 
tients, and  in  the  fame  patient  at  dirfeient  times.  By 
fpecific  medicines  we  undcrftand  fuch  medicines  as  are 
more  infallible  than  any  other  in  any  particular  dif- 
order. 

StF.cmc  Ga.niTr,  is  a  term  much  employed  in  the 
difcullions  of  modern  phylics.  It  expreffes  the  vvreighc 
of  any  particular  kind  oi  matter,  as  compared  with  the 
weight  of  the  fame  bulk  of  fome  other  body  of  which 
the  weight  is  fuppofed  to  be  familiarly  known,  and  is 
therefore  taken  for  the  ftandard  of  comparifon.  The 
body  generally  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  is  pure  wa- 
ter.    See  Hydrostatics,  Se^^.  III. 

The  fpecific  gravi  y  it  bodies   is  a   very  interefting 
queftion  b  th  to  the  philofopher    and  to  the  man  oi" 
bullnefs.  The  phi'.of  plier  confidcis  the  weights  of  bodies 
as  meafure^  of  the  number  of  material   atoms,   or  the 
quantity  of  matter  which  they  contain.     This  he  does 
on  the  luppofnion  that  every  atom  of  matter  is  of  the 
fame  weight,  whatevei  may  be  its  lenfible  form.     This 
fuppoiitu  n,  however,  is  made  by  him  with  caution,  and 
he  has  recourfe   to  fpecific   gravity  for  afcertaining   its 
truth  in  various  ways.    This  Ihall  be  confidered  by  and 
by.     The  man  of  bufinefs  entertains  no  dcubt  of  the 
matter,  and  proceeds  on  it  as  a  fure  guide  in  his  moll 
interefting  tranfaftions.     We  meal'ure   commodities  of 
various  kinds  by  tons,  pounds,  and  ounces,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  meafure  them  bv  yards,  feet,  and  ii.ches, 
or  by  buiheb,  gallons,  and  pints  ;  nay,  we  do  this  with 
mucli  greater  confidence,  and  prefer  this  meafurement 
to  I'll  others,  whenever  we  are  much  in;cre(led  to  know 
the  exaft    proportions  of  matter  that  bodies  contaiir. 
which  are  two  kernels  as  big  as  acorns  on  both  fides  of   The  weight  tfa  quantity  of  grain  is  allowed  to  inform 
the  uterus,  one  of  which  is  drawn  to  the  wound,  and    uj  much  more  exaiflly  of  its  real  quantity  oi  ufcful  mat- 
thus  both  taken  our.  ter  than  the  moft  accurate  meafure  of  its  bulk.    We  fee 
SPEAKER  of  the  Houfe  of  Commoni,  a  member  «f   many  circumltances  which  can  vary  the  bulk  of  a  quan- 
tte  houfe  eleiled  by  a  majority  of  votes  thereof  to  a«    tity  of  matter,  and  th^fe  are  frequently  fuch  as  we  can- 
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not  leguLite  or  prevent ;  but  wc  know  very  few  indeed 
that  cm  nuke  any  fenlible  chant;e  in  tliis  W'ij>Iit  with- 
out the  addition  or  abftravSion  oi  otlicr  matter.  Even 
taking  it  to  the  fnnimit  of  a  hii;h  mountain,  or  from  the 
ef|uator  totlie  pol:ir  region,  will  make  no  chanp;e  in  its 
weight  as  it  is  al'certaineJ  by  the  balance,  becaufe  there 
is  the  fame  real  diminution  of  weight  in  the  pounds  and 
ounces  uft-d  in  the  examination. 

Notwithllandiiij;  (he  unavoidable  change  which  heat 
and  cold  make  in  the  bulk  of  bodies,  and  thepeinuncnt 
varieties  o'"  the  fame  kind  of  mittcr  wliich  are  caufcd 
by  different  circunill^incci  of  growth,  texture,  &c.  mod 
kinds  of  matter  have  a  certain  conllaney  in  the  denfity 
of  their  particles,  and  therefore.-  in  the  weight  of  a  given 
bulk.  Thus  the  purity  of  gold,  and  its  degree  of  adu'- 
teration,  m.iy  be  infci  red  from  its  weight,  it  being  purer 
in  proporiion  as  it  is  more  dcnfe.  'I'iiC  denfity,  there- 
loie,  of  ditferent  kinds  of  tangible  matter  becomes  cha- 
rav.^crirtic  of  the  kind,  and  a  tell  of  its  purity  ;  it  marks 
a  particular  appe.irancc  in  which  matter  exids,  and  may 
therefore  be  called,  with  propriety.  Specific. 

But  thii  dcr.fuy  cannot  be  diie<511y  obfervej.  It  is 
not  by  comparing  the  dithinces  between  the  atoms  of 
matter  in  gold  and  in  water  that  v/e  fiy  the  firft  i."  19 
times  dcnfer  than  the  lall,and  that  an  inch  of  gold  con- 
tains 19  times  as  many  material  atoms  as  an  inch  of 
Water;  we  reckon  on  the  equal  gravitation  of  every 
»tom  of  matter  whether  of  gold  or  of  water  ;  tliercforc 
the  weight  of  any  body  becomes  the  indication  of  its 
material  denfity,  and  the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  be- 
comes fpecific  of  that  kind  of  matter,  marking  its  kind, 
and  even  afcertaining  its  purity  in  this  form. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  make  this  comparifon 
of  general  ufe,  the  Handard  muft  be  familiarly  known, 
and  muft  be  very  uniform  in  its  denhty,  and  the  com- 
parifon of  bulk  and  denfity  mull  be  eafy  and  accurate. 
The  moft  obvious  method  would  be  to  form,  with  all 
nicety,  a  piece  of  the  llandard  matter  of  fome  conveni- 
ent bulk,  and  to  weigh  it  very  exaiflly,  and  keep  a  note 
of  its  weight :  then,  to  make  the  comparifon  of  any  other 
fubftance,  it  muft  be  made  into  a  mafs  of  tiie  fame  pre- 
cifc  bulk,  and  weighed  with  equal  care  t  and  the  moft 
convenient  way  ot  expreding  the  fpecific  gravity  would 
be  to  confider  the  weight  of  the  ftandard  as  unity,  and 
then  the  number  exprellnig  the  fpecific  gravity  is  the 
uumber  of  times  that  the  weight  of  the  ftandard  is  con- 
tained in  that  of  the  other  fubftance.  'I'his  comparifon 
is  moft  eafily  and  accurately  mai'c  in  fluids.  We  have 
only  to  make  a  veftel  of  known  dimenllons  eciual  to 
that  of  the  ftandard  which  we  employ,  and  to  weigh  it 
when  empty,  and  then  when  filled  with  the  fluid.  Nay, 
the  moft  ditKcult  part  of  the  procefs,  the  making  a 
velfel  of  the  precifc  dimtnfions  of  the  ftandard,  may  be 
avoided,  by  ufing  fome  fluid  fubftance  for  a  ftandard. 
Any  vefFel  will  then  do  ;  and  we  may  enfurc  very  great 
accuracy  by  ufing  a  velfel  with  a  flcnder  neck,  fuch  as 
a  phial  or  matrafs :  for  when  this  is  tilled  to  a  certain 
mark  in  the  neck,  any  error  in  the  ellimation  by  the 
eye  will  bear  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  the  whole,  Tlic 
weight  of  the  ftandard  fluid  which  fills  it  to  this  mark 
being  carefully  afcertained,  is  kept  in  remembrance.  The 
fpecific  gravity  of  any  other  fluid  is  had  by  weighing 
the  contents  rf  this  veffel  when  filled  with  it,  and  divi- 
ding the  weight  by  the  weightof  the  ftandard.  The  quo- 
tient is  tl'.e  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid.    liut  in  all  other 


cafes  this  is  a  very  diflficult  problerti:  it  requires  very  nice  SprciCc 
hands,  and  an  accurate  tyc,  to  make  two  bodies  of  the  G"«*''T- 
lame  bulk.  An  error  of  one  hundrcdlli  part  in  the 
linear  dimenflons  of  a  folid  body  makes  an  error  of  a 
30th  p.irt  in  its  bulk  ;  and  bodies  <'f  irrt-gtilar  lliapes  anj 
friable  fubllance,  fuch  as  the  oi;s  rt  metals,  cannot  be 
brouj;lit  into  cciivciiicut  and  ex.tcl  dimcnlions  for  mea* 
liircment. 

Vu>ni  all  thefe  inconveniences  and  difTiculties  we  are 
freed  by  the  celebrated  Archimedes,  who,  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  hydroftatics  difcovcrcd  or  eftublilhed  by  him, 
deduced  [he  accurate  and  e:iCy  method  whxl:  is  now 
univerfally  praJlifcd  for  diibuvering  the  fpecific  gravi- 
ty  and  denfity  of  bodies.  (See  ARCHiMtPEs  and  Ht- 
DRosT.\Tics,  no  II.)  Inftead  of  mcafurinj^thc  bulk  of 
the  body  by  that  of  the  dilpl.iced  fluid  (which  would 
h.ive  been  impodiblc  for  Archimedes  to  do  with  any 
thing  like  the  necelfary  precilion),  we  have  only  to  ob- 
ferve  the  lofs  of  weight  fuftained  by  the  folid.  This  can 
be  done  with  great  eafe  and  cxacfliicfs.  Whatever  may 
be  the  bulk  of  the  bodv,  this  lofs  of  weight  is  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  tlic  fluid  ;  and  we  obtain  the 
fpec  fie  gravity  of  the  body  by  fmiply  dividing  its  wliole 
weight  by  the  weight  Itjft  :  the  quotient  is  the  fpecific 
gravity  when  this  fluid  is  taken  for  the  ftandard,  even 
though  we  (hi'uld  not  know  the  abfolute  weight  of  any 
given  bulk  of  this  ftandard.  It  alfo  gives  us  an  eafy 
and  accurate  method  of  afcertaining  even  this  fundamen- 
tal point  VVc  have  only  to  foim  any  folid  body  into  ai« 
exafl  cube,  fphere,  or  prifm,  of  known  dimenfions,  and 
obferve  vhat  weight  it  lofes  when  immerfcd  in  this 
ftandard  fluid.  This  is  tlie  weight  of  the  f  ime  bulk  of 
the  ftandard  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  ;  and  tlius  w; 
obtain,  by  the  by,  a  moft  eafy  and  accurate  method 
for  meafuriag  the  bulk  or  folid  contents  of  any  body, 
however  irregular  its  ftiape  may  be.  We  have  only  to 
fee  how  much  weight  it  lofes  in  the  ftandard  fluid  ;  we 
can  compute  what  quantity  of  the  ftandard  fluid  will 
have  this  weight.  Thus  Ihould  we  find  thit  a  quantity 
of  fand,  or  a  furze  bufti,  lofes  250  ounces  when  inimer- 
fed  in  pure  water,  we  learn  by  this  that  the  fdlid  mea- 
fure  of  every  grain  of  the  fand,  or  of  every  twig  and 
prickle  of  the  tur/.e,  when  added  into  one  fum,  amount.s 
to  the  fourth  part  of  a  cubic  foot,  or  to  4.32  cubic  in- 
ches. 

To  all  thefe  advantages  of  the  Archimedean  metliod 
of  afcertaining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies,  derived 
from  his  hydroftatical  doiflrines  and  difcovcties,  we  may 
add,  that  the  immediate  ftandard  of  comparifon,  namely, 
water,  is,  of  all  the  fubftanccs  that  we  know,  the  fitteft 
lor  the  purpofe  of  an  univerfal  ftandard  of  reference. 
In  its  ordinary  natural  ftate  it  isfufliciently  conftant  and 
uniform  in  its  weight  for  every  examination  where  the 
uimoft  mathematical  accuracy  is  not  wanted  ;  all  it.<; 
variations  aril'e  Irom  impurities,  from  which  it  may  at 
all  times  be  feparated  by  tiie  fimple  procefs  of  dillilla- 
tion  :  and  we  have  every  reafon  to  think  that  v.heu 
pure,  its  denfity,  when  of  ihe  fame  temperature,  is  in- 
variable. 

Water  is  therefbre  univerfally  taken  for  tlie  unit  of 
that  fcale  on  which  we  meafure  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
bodies,  and  its  weight  is  called  i.  The  fpecific  gravity 
of  any  other  body  is  the  real  weight  in  pounds  and 
ounces,  when  of  the  bulk  of  one  pound  or  one  ounce  ot 
water.  It  is  therefore  of  the  fuft  importance,  in  all 
4  O  :  dif. 
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difcunions  refpcaiiig  the  fpecific  giiivliy  of  bodies,  to 
have  the  precilc  weight  of  feme  known  bulk  of  pure 
water.  Wehavc  t;ikcr.  fome  pains  to  examine,  and  com- 
pare the  experiments  on  this  fubjeft,  and  fhall  endea- 
vour to  afcertain  this  point  with  tl'.e  piecifion  which  it 
deferves.  We  fhall  reduce  all  to  the  Englifli  cubic  foot 
and  avoirdupois  ounce  of  the  Exchequer  (Undard,  on 
account  of  a  very  convenient  circumftance  peculiar  to 
this  unit,  viz,  that  a  cubic  fool  contains  almoft  procifely 
a  thoufand  ounces  of  pure  water,  fo  that  the  fpecific 
"ravity  of  bodies  cxpreiles  the  number  of  fuch  ounces 
contained  in  a  cubit  toot. 

We  be£»in  with  a  trial  made  before  the  hnufe  of  com- 
mons in  1696  by  Mr  Everard.  He  weighed  2  145,6 
cubic  inches  of  water  by  a  balance,  which  turned  fenlibly 
with  6  grains,  when  there  were  30  pounds  in  each  fcale. 
The  weights  employed  were  tlie  troy  weights,  in  the 
depofit  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  are  Hill  pre- 
ferved,  and  have  been  mod  fcrupuloufly  examined  and 
compared  with  each  other.  The  weight  was  1 131 
ounces  14  penny  weights.  This  wants  juft  il  grains  of  a 
thoufand  avoirdupois  ounces  for  172S  cubic  inches, 
or  a  cubic  foot  ;  and  it  would  have  amounted  to  that 
weight  had  it  been  a  degree  or  two  colder.  The  tem- 
perature indeed  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  as  the  trial  was 
made  in  a  comfortable  room,  we  may  prefume  the  tem- 
perature to  have  been  about  55'^  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer. The  dimenfions  ot  the  velfel  were  as  accu- 
rate as  the  nice  hand  of  Mr  Abraham  Sharp,  Mr 
riamllead's  alfillani  at  Greenwicli,  could  execute,  and 
it  was  made  by  the  Exchequer  ftandard  of  length. 

This  is  confided  in  by  the  naturalilts  of  Europe  as  a 
very  accurate  ftandard  experiment,  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  many  others  both  private  and  public.  The  ftand- 
;irds  of  weight  and  capacity  employed  in  the  experi- 
ment are  ftiU  in  exiftence,  and  publicly  known,  by  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Society  to  parliament  in  1742,  and 
by  the  report  of  aconmiittee  ot  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  1758.  This  gives  it  a  fuperiority  over  all  the  mea- 
uires  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 

The  firft  experiment,  made  with  proper  attention, 
that  wc  meet  witli,  is  by  the  celebrated  Snellius,  about 
;lie  year  1615,  and  related  in  his  Eratojlhcriej  Baiavus. 
Me  weighed  a  Rhinland  cubic  foot  of  diftilled  water, 
.md  found  it  62,79  Amrtcrdam  pounds.  It  this  was 
the  ordinary  weight  of  the  (hops,  containing  7626  Eng- 
iifh  troy  grains,  the  Englilh  cubic  foot  mutl  be  62 
pounds  9  ounces  only  one  ounce  more  than  by  Eve- 
lard's  experiment.  If  it  v,-as  the  Mint  pound,  the  weight 
was  62  pounds  6  ounces.  The  only  other  trials  which 
can  come  into  competition  with  Mr  Everard's  are  fome 
made  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Picart,  in 
1691,  found  the  Paris  cubic  foot  of  the  water  of  the 
lountain  d'Arcueil  to  weigh  69,588  pounds  polls  dc 
Parts.  Du  Hamel  obtained  the  very  fame  rcfult ;  but 
Mr  Monge,  in  1783,  fays  that  filtered  rain-water  of  the 
temperature  I2"  (Reaumur)  weighs  69,3792.  Both 
thefe  meafurc,  are  confidertibly  below  Mr  Everard's, 
vjiich  is  62,5,  the  former  giving  62,053,  and  the  latter 
6l,t;68.  M.  L.ivoifier  dates  the  Paris  cubic  foot  at 
10  pounds,  which  makes  the  Englifh  foot  62,47.  But 
there  is  .in  irxronlilicncy  among  them  which  makes  the 
comparifon  impt  ffible.     Some  changes  were  made  in 


1 683,  by  royal  authority,  in  the  national  ftaodards,  both     Specific 
of  weight  and  length  ;  and  the   academician3    are  ex-    Graviry. 
ceedingly   puzzled  to   tliis  day  in   reconciling  the  dif- 
ferences, and  cannot  even  afcertain    with  perfect  aflu- 
rance  the  lineal  nieafures  which  were  employed  in  their 
moll  boafted  geodeticial  operations. 

Such  variations  in  the  meafurements  made  by  perfons 
of  reputation  for  judgment  and  accuracy  engaged  the 
writer  of  this  article  fome  years  ago  to  attempt  another. 
A  veifel  was  made  of  a  cylindrical  form,  as  being  mure 
eafily  executed  with  accuracy,  whofe  lieight  and  dia- 
meter were  6  inches,  taken  from  a  moft  accurate  copy  of 
the  Exchequer  i^andard.  It  was  wciglied  in  diftllled 
water  of  the  temperature  55°  feveral  times  without  vary- 
ing 2  grains,  and  it  loft  42895  grains.  This  gives  foi 
the  cubic  foot  998,74  ounces,  deficient  from  Mr  Eve- 
rard's an  ounce  and  a  quarter;  a  difference  which  may  be 
expedled,  fince  Mr  Everard  ufed  the  New  River  water 
without  diftiUation. 

We  hope  that  thefe  obfervations  will  not  be  thought 
fuperfluous  in  a  matter  of  fucli  continual  reference,  in 
the  moft  interefting  queftions  both  to  the  philofopher 
and  the  man  of  bufinefs ;  and  that  the  determination 
which  we  have  given  will  be  confidered  as  fufficiently 
authenticated. 

Let  us,  therefore,  for  the  future  take  water  for  the 
ftandard,  and  fuppofe  that,  when  of  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature of  fummer,  and  in  its  ftateof  greateft  natural  pu- 
rity, viz.  in  clean  rain  or  fnow,  an  Englifh  cubic  foot  cf 
it  weighs  a  thoufand  avoirdupois  ounces  of  437,5  troy- 
grains  each.  Divide  the  weight  of  any  body  by  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  cf  water,  the  quotient  is  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  that  body  ;  and  if  the  three  firft 
figures  of  the  decimal  be  accounted  integers,  the  quo- 
lient  is  the  number  of  avoirdupois  ounces  in  a  cubic 
foot  of  the  body.  Thus  the  fpecific  gravity  of  tlie 
very  fineft  gold  which  the  refiner  can  produce  is  19,365, 
and  a  cubic  foot  of  it  weighs  19365  ounce-;. 

But  an  important  remark  muft  be  made  here.  All 
bodies  of  homogeneous  or  unorganlfed  texture  expand 
by  heat,  and  contraft  by  cooling.  The  expanfion  and 
contraction  by  the  fama  change  of  temperature  is  very 
different  in  different  bo(Jes.  Thus  water,  when  heated 
from  60°  to  ico°,  increafes  its  volume  nearly  ^\^  oi 
its  bulk,  and  mercury  only  t^t'  ^"'^  many  fubftances 
mach  lefs.  Hence  it  follows,  that  an  expriment  de- 
termines the  fpecific  gravity  only  in  that  very  tempera- 
ture in  which  the  bodies  are  examined.  It  will  there- 
fore be  proper  always  to  note  this  temperature  ;  and  It 
will  be  convenient  to  adopt  fome  very  ulcful  tempeia- 
ture  for  fuch  trials  in  general  :  perhaps  about  64°  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  as  convenient  as  any. 
It  may  always  be  procured  in  thefe  climates  without 
inconvenience.  A  temperature  near  to  freezing  would 
have  fome  advantages,  becaufe  water  changes  its  bulk 
very  little  between  the  temperature  32°  and  45°.  But 
this  temperature  cannot  always  be  obtained.  It  will 
nmch  conduce  to  the  facility  of  the  comparifon  to 
know  the  variation  which  heat  produces  on  pure  water. 
The  t'oUowing  table,  taken  from  the  obfervations  of 
Dr  Bl.igden  and  Mr  Gilpin  (Phil.  Tranf.  1792)  will 
anfwer  this  ptirpofe. 
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Tliofc  ginilemen  obferved  tlie  expanfion  of  water  to  be 
very  anomalous  between  ^2"  and  45".  This  is  didiuiflly 
(ecn  during  the  gradual  cooling  of  water  to  the  point 
of  Ireezing.  It  contracts  for  a  while,  and  then  fud- 
denly  expands.  But  we  feldom  have  occafion  to  mea- 
fi.rc  fpecific  gravities  in  fuch  temperature. 

The  reader  is  now  futficiently  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  this  hydroftatical  method  of  determining 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies,  and  can  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  the  forms  which  may  be  propofcd  for  Uie 
experiment. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  a  fluid  may  be  determined 
either  by  filling  with  it  a  velTcl  with  a  narrow  neck,  or 
by  weighing  a  folid  body  that  is  immerfed  in  it.  It  is 
hard  to  lay  which  is  the  beft  way.  The  lad  is  not  fub- 
]eA  to  any  error  in  filling,  becaufe  we  m.iy  fufpend  the 
folid  by  a  fine  wire,  which  will  not  difplace  any  fenfible 
quantity  of  the  fluid  ;  and  if  the  fjlid  is  but  a  little 
heavier  than  the  fluid,' the  balance  being  loaded  only 
with  the  excels,  will  be  vci  y  fenfible  to  the  fnialled  want 
of  equili'jriutn.  But  this  advantage  is  perhaps  compen- 
fated  by  an  obiliu:tion  to  the  motion  of  the  f  >lid  up 
or  down  in  the  fluid,  arifing  fro.Ti  vifcidity.  When  the 
weight  in  the  oppofite  fcale  is  yet  too  fmall,  we  flowly 
add  more,  and  at  laft  grain  by  grain,  which  gradually 
brings  thi  beam  to  the  level.  When  it  is  exaiiUy  level, 
the  weight  in  the  fcale  is  fomcwhat  too  great ;  for  it 
not  only  b<>lances  the  preponderance  of  ilic  folid,  but 
alio  tills  vifcidity  of  ihe  fluid.  But  we  may  ^ct  rid  of 
this  error.  Add  a  fmall  quantity  more  ;  this  will  bring 
the  beam  over  to  the  other  fide.  Now  put  as  much 
into  the  fcale  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  folid  ;  this  vill 
not  rellore  the  beam  to  its  level.  We  mud  add  mnre 
till  this  be  accomplilhed  ;  and  this  adilition  is  the  roca- 
fure  o{  the  vifcidity  of  the  fluid,  ard  inufl  be  fubtra(fted 
from  the  weight  that  was  in  the  other  fcale  when  the 
beam  c-3.mtjtrjl  to  a  level.  This  effcifl  of  vifcidity  is 
not  infenfiblc,  with  nice  apparatus,  even  in  the  purefl 
water,  and  in  many  fluids  it  is  veiy  confiderabie — and, 
what  i^  worfe,  it  is  very  changeable.  It  is  greatly  di- 
niinilhed  by  heat ;  and  this  is  an  additional  rcafon  for 
making  ihofctiiah  in  pretty  warm  temperatures.  But 
for  fluids  of  which  the  vifcidity  is  confiderabie,  this 
method  is  by  no  means  proper ;  and  we  mud  lake  the 


other,  and  weigh  them  in  a  vefiel  with  a  narrow  neck. 
Mercury  muft  alfo  b^  treated  in  iliis  way,  Lecaufe  we 
have  no  folid  that  will  fink  in  it  but  gold  and  platina. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  as  one  v.ould  imagine  to  fill  a  velfcl 
precifely  to  the  fame  degree  upon  every  tiial.  But  if 
we  do  not  operate  on  too  fmall  quantities,  the  unavoid- 
able error  may  be  made  altogether  infignificant,  by 
having  the  neck  of  the  vefTel  very  fmall.  If  the  veflil 
h.)ld  a  pound  of  w;:ter,  and  the  neck  do  not  exceed  ■*, 
quarter  of  an  inch  (and  ir  will  not  greatly  retard  the 
operation  to  have  it  half  this  fi/.e),  the  examinator  mull 
be  very  carelcfs  indeed  to  err  one  part  in  two  tho'ifand  , 
and  this  is  perhaps  as  near  as  we  can  come  with  a  ba- 
lance. We  muft  always  lecollcifl  that  the  capacity  ol 
the  velfcl  changes  by  heat,  and  we  mull  know  tliis  va 
riation,  and  take  it  into  the  account.  But  it  is  affeifla- 
tion  to  regard  (as  Mr  Hombere  would  make  us  believe 
that  he  did)  the  diflcnfion  of  the  velfcl  by  the  preflurc 
of  the  fluid.  His  experiments  of  this  kind  have  by  no 
means  the  confiftency  with  each  other  that  fhould  con- 
vince us  that  he  did  not  commit  much  greater  error* 
llian  what  arofe  from  diflcnfion. 

In  examining  either  folids  or  fluids,  we  muft  be 
careful  to  free  their  furface,  or  iliat  of  the  veffel  in  which 
the  fluid  is  to  be  ^R-eighed,  from  air,  which  frequently 
adheres  to  it  in  a  peculi.ir  manr.er,  and,  by  forming  a 
bubble,  increafes  the  apparent  bulk  of  the  fclid,  or  di 
minillies  the  capacity  of  the  vcifel.  The  greateft  part 
of  what  appears  on  tliofe  occafions  feems  to  have  ex- 
iftcd  in  the  fluid  in  a  flaie  of  chemical  union,  and  to 
be  let  at  liberty  by  the  fuperior  attradlion  of  the  fluid 
for  the  contiguous  folid  body.  Thcfe  air  bubbles  muft 
be  carefully  brufljed  off  by  hand.  All  greafy  matters 
muft  be  cleared  oflF  for  the  fame  rcafon  :  they  prevent 
the  fluid  from  coming  into  contad. 

We  muft  be  no  lels  careful  that  no  water  is  imbibed 
by  the  folid,  which  would  increafe  its  weight  without 
increafing  its  bulk.  In  Ibmc  cafes,  however,  a  very 
long  macera:ion  and  imbibition  is  necclfary.  Thus,  in 
examining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fibious  part  of 
vegetables,  we  fhould  err  exceedingly  if  we  imagined 
it  as  fmall  as  appears  at  firft.  We  believe  that  in  moll 
plants  it  is  at  leaft  as  great  as  water,  for  after  long  ma- 
ceration they  fink  in  it. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  fay  that  the  niceft  and  moft 
fenfible  balances  are  neceffaiy  fcr  this  examination.  Ba- 
lances are  even  conftruifled  en  purpofe,  and  fitted  with 
feveral  pieces  of  apparatus,  which  make  the  examina- 
tion eaiy  and  neat.  W"e  have  defcribed  (fee  BAi..*NCf ) 
MrGravefancte's  as  one  of  the  moft  convenient  of  any. 
His  contrivance  forobfcrving  the  fraiftions  of  a  grain  is 
extremely  ingenious  and  expeditious,  efpecially  for  de- 
teding  ilie  elFcct  of  vifcidity. 

The  hydri'meter,  or  accoroeter,  is  another  inflrument 
for  afccrtaining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fluids.  Tiiis  very 
pretty  in!l  ument  is  the  invention  of  a  lady,  as  eminent 
foi  intelleiflual  accomplifliments  as  Ihe  was  admired  for 
her  beauty,  llypatia,  the  learned  daughter  of  t!ie  cele- 
brated m.4thematician  Thton  of  Alexandria,  became  fo 
eminent  for  her  mathematical  knowledge,  that  Ihc  was 
made  i>ublic  profelfor  of  llic  fcience  in  the  firft  fclicol 
in  the  world.  She  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  works 
ot  Apollonius  and  of  Dinphantu?,  and  compofed  Af- 
troDomical  Tables ;   all  of  which  are  loft.     Tbefe  rar? 
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accomplifliments,  however,  could  not  fave  her  from 
the  fury  of  the  f.in;uics  of  Alexandria,  who  cm  her 
i!i  pieces  for  having  taken  an  otFenlive  pnrt  in  a  dif- 
pute  betweea  the  governor  and  p;uriarch. — We  have 
liefcribed  f.mie  of  t"he  ni:'ll  approved  of  thefe  inrtru- 
nicnts  in  the  article  Hydrometer,  and  IImU  in  this 
place  mai<e  a  few  obfervations  on  the  principles  of  their 
conRrn^ion,  notasthey  are  ufually  made,  accommoda- 
ted to  the  examination  of  particular  liqU'TS,  but  as  indi- 
cators of  pure  fpecific  gravity.  And  we  muft  premife, 
that  this  would,  for  many  reafons,  be  the  belt  way  of 
conilriiifling  them.  Tlie  very  ingenious  contrivances 
for  accommodating  them  to  particular  purpofes  are  un- 
avoidably attended  widi  many  fources  of  error,  both  in 
their  adjuftment  by  the  maker  and  in  their  life;  and 
all  that  is  gained  by  a  very  expenfive  inflrument  is  the 
fiving  the  trouble  of  inl'pciling  a  table.  A  hmple 
Icale  of  fpecitic  gravity  would  expofe  to  no  error  in 
conlhudion,  becaufe  all  the  weights  but  one,  or  all  the 
points  ol  the  fcale  but  one,  are  to  be  obtained  by  cal- 
culation, which  is  incomparably  more  exaft  than  any 
manual  operation,  and  the  table  can  always  be  more 
exaifl  tlian  any  complex  oblervation.  But  a  llil!  greater 
advantage  is,  that  the  inftruments  would  by  this  means 
be  fitted  for  examining  all  liquors  wl)atever,  whereas  at 
prefent  they  are  almod  ufeleft  for  any  but  the  one  for 
which  they  are  conClrufted. 

Hydrometers  are  of  two  kinds.  The  moft  fimple 
and  the  mod  delicate  arejuft  a  lubftitute  for  the  hy- 
droftatic.il  balance.  They  confift  of  a  ball  (or  rather 
an  egg  or  pear-(haped  vclfel,  with  moves  more  eafily 
through  the  fluid)  A  (fig.  i.)  having  a  foot  pro- 
je<fting  down  fiom  it,  terminated  by  another  ball  B, 
and  a  flender  ftalk  or  wire  above,  carrying  a  little  dith 
C.  Tlie  whole  is  made  fo  light  as  to  float  in  the  liglit- 
eft  fluid  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  fuch  as  vitriolic  or 
muriatic  xther,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  is  only  0,73. 
This  number  fhould  be  marked  on  the  dilli,  indicating 
that  this  is  the  fpecitic  gravity  of  the  fluid  in  which 
the  inftrument   floats,  finking  to   the  point  D  of  the 
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weights,  and  mark  them  not  by  their  weiglits  in  grains, 
but  in  fuch  units  that  270  of  them  Ihall  be  equal  to  the 
weiglit  wl  icii  fits  the  inltrumcnt  for  pure  water. 

Suppofc  that,  in  order  to  float  this  inftrument  in  <a 
certain  brandy,  there  are  required  186  in  thefe  fmall 
weights.  This  added  to  730  gives  916  for  th' fpecific 
gravity,  and  fhows  it  to  be  precifely  excife  proof  fpi- 
rit.  Nine  weights,  viz.  256,  iiZ,  64,  32,  16,  o,  4, 
2,  I,  will  fuliice  for  all  liquors  f'rom  xiher  to  the 
ftrongeft  worts.  And  that  the  trouble  in  changing 
the  weights  may  be  greatly  lelfened,  let  a  few  circles 
a,  L,c,  a',  e,  be  marked  on  the  top  of  a  ball.  When  we 
fee  it  float  unloaded  at  the  article  C  for  inftancc,  we  know 
it  will  require  at  leaft  1 28  to  fink  it  to  D  that  on  the  Hem. 
If  the  weights  to  be  added  above  are  confiderable, 
it  raifes  the  centre  of  gravity  fo  much,  tliat  a  fmall  want 
of  equilibrium,  by  laying  the  weights  on  one  fide,  will 
produce  a  great  inclination  of  the  inllrument,  which  is 
unfightly.  Inllead  therefore  of  making  them  loolc 
weights,  it  is  proper  to  make  them  round  plates,  with  a 
fmall  hole  in  the  middle,  to  go  on  a  pin  in  the  middle 
of  the  fcale.  Tnis  will  keep  the  inftrument  always  up- 
tight. But  unlefs  the  hydrometer  is  of  a  confiderable 
fize,  it  can  hardly  be  made  fo  as  to  extend  from  the 
lighted  to  the  heaviell  fluid  which  we  may  have  oc- 
cafion  to  examine,  even  though  we  except  mercury. 
Some  of  the  mineral  acids  are  confiderably  more  than 
twice  the  weight  of  aether.  When  there  is  fuch  a 
load  at  top,  the  hydrometer  is  very  apt  to  overfet,  and 
inclines  with  the  fmallefl;  want  of  equilibrium.  Great 
fize  is  inconvenient  even  to  the  phdnfopher,  becaufe  it 
is  not  always  in  his  power  to  operate  on  a  quantity  of 
fluid  fufficient  to  float  the  infl.'ument.  Therefore  two, 
or  perhaps  three,  are  neceftary  for  general  examina- 
tion. One  may  reach  from  asther  to  water  ;  another 
may  ferve  for  all  liquors  of  a  fpecific  gravity  between 
I  and  \\  ;  and  a  third,  for  the  mineral  acids,  may  reach 
from  this  to  2.  If  each  of  thefe  be  about  two  folid 
inches  incapacity,  we  may  eafily  and  expeditioufly  de- 
termine the  fpecific  gravity  within  one  ten  thoufandth 
ffem.  The  ball  B  is  made  heavy,  and  the  foot  is  of  pan  of  the  truth  :  and  this  is  precilion  enough  for  mofl 
fome  length,  that    the  inftrument  may  have  ftability,    purpofes  of  feience  or  bufinefs 


and  fwim  eredf,  even  it  confiderably  loaded  above; 
and,  for  the  fame  real'on,  it  mufl;  be  made  very  round, 
otherwife  it  will  lean  to  a  fide.  When  put  into  a  heavier 
liquor,  its  buoyancy  will  caufe  it  to  float  with  a  part 
of  the  ball  above  the  furface.  Weights  are  now  put 
into  the  fcale  C,  till  the  inftrument  fink  to  D.  The 
weight  put  into  the  fcale,  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
inftrument,  is  the  weight  of  the  difplaced  fluid  '^'-■- 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  when  ttie  in- 
flrument is  fwirnniing  in  pure  water,  gives  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  fluid.  All  trouble  of  calculation  may 
be  avoided  by  marking  the  weights  with  fuch  num- 
bers as  fliall  indicate  the  fpecific  gravity  at  once. 
Thus  having  loaded  the  inftrument  fo  as  to  fink  it  to 
Din  pure  water,  call  the  whole  weight  1000;  then 
weigh  the  inftrument  itielf,  and  fay,  "  as  the  weight 
when  fwimming  in  water  is  to  its  prtfent  weight,  fo  is 
1000  to  a  4th  proportional."  This  is  the  fpecific  gia- 
vity  of  the  liquor  which  would  float  the  unloaded  in- 
ftrument. Suppofe  this  to  be  730.  The  hydrome- 
ter would  juft  float  in  muriatic  xther,  and  this  fliould 
be  marked  on  the  Qde.     Now   make   a  fet    of  fmall 
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The  chief  queftions  are,  1 .  To  afcertain  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  an  unknown  fluid.  This  needs  no  farther 
explanation.  2.  To  afcertain  the  proportion  <if  two 
fluids  which  are  known  to  be  in  a  mixture.  This  is 
done  by  difcovcring  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  mixture 
by  means  of  the  hydromoter,  and  then  deducing  the 
proportion  from  a    comparif.m   of  this   with  the  fpe- 

This    cific  gravities  of  the  ingredients. 

e  in-  In  this  mode  of  examination  the  bulk  is  always  the 
fame  ;  for  the  hydrometer,  is  immcrged  in  the  diffe- 
rent fluids  to  the  fame  depth.  Now  if  an  inch,  for 
example,  of  tliis  bulk  is  made  up  of  the  heavielt  fluid, 
there  is  an  inch  wanting  of  the  lighteft  ;  and  the 
change  made  in  the  weight  of  the  mixture  is  tlie 
difference  between  the  weight  of  an  inch  of  tlie  hea- 
vieft  and  of  an  inch  of  the  lighteft  ingredients.  The 
number  of  inches  therefore  of  the  heavieft  fluid  is 
proportional  to  the  addition  made  to  the  weight  of 
the  mixture.  Therefore  let  B  and  h  be  the  bulks  of 
the  heavieft  and  lighteft  fluids  in  the  bulk  /3  of  the 
mixture  ;  and  let  D,  d,  and  i  be  the  denfities,  or  the 
weights,  or  ths   fpecific  gravities  (for  they  are  in  one 

ratio) 
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ratio)  of  the  heavy  fluiJ,  ihe  li,;Iit  fluid,  anJ  the  mix- 
ture (their  bulk  being  that  ol  ihe  hydrometer).  We 
have  ^  =  B-|-i.  I'lie  addition  wliich  would  have  been 
ni  idc  to  the  bulk  0,  if  the  ligliteft  'fluid  were  ch:inged 
entirely  for  the  heaviell,  would  be  D — </;  and  the 
ch.iiigc  which  is  really  made  is  J — </.  Therefore 
fi  :  t=li — J:  f — d.  For  fimilar  reafons  we  fliould  have 
j3  :  D=I) — d  ■•  D — f  ;  or,  in  words,  "  the  difference  le- 
l'\v:eu  ihf  fpecifc  '^r.iv'ttiet  oflh;  two  Jiuids,  is  to  the diffir- 
ence  iitvcen  the  jjccipc  grayitie/  of  the  mixture  and  oj  the 
li^htrjl  fi.id,  at  the  bull:  of  the   ivkole  to   the  bulk   of  the 
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ilrnment  floats  in  pure  water  fliould  be  irarkeJ  looc, 
and  thofc  above  it  999,  99S,  997,  &c.  ;  and  thofe  be- 
low the  water  mark  mull  be  numbered  icoi,  1002, 
IC03,  &c.  Such  a  fcale  will  be  a  very  appofite  piifture 
of  the  denfitie?  of  fluids,  for  ll.e  dcnfiiy  or  vicinity  of 
the  diviaons  will  be  precifely  finiilar  to  the  dci.fity  «f 
the  fluids,  llach  interval  is  a  bulk  of  fluid  of  the 
fame  weight.  If  the  whole  inllrument  were  drawn 
out  into  wire  of  the  fize  of  the  lUm,  the  length  iroiu 
the  water  m.irk  would  be  100:;. 

■Such  are  the  rules  by  which  the  fcale  rnuft  be  divi- 
l.eavicjl  ccniiilned  In  the  tmxture  ;"  and  "  the  differene  of  ded.  But  there  mull  be  fome  points  of  it  determined 
the  fpecifc  gravit':et  of  the  t-j.'o  fluids,  is  to  the  difference  of  by  experiment,  and  it  will  be  properlo  take  them  as 
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tl.'efptcific  gravities  of  the  mixture  and  of  the  lyeaviefi  fluids, 
as  til!  bulk  of  the  who  'e  to  that  of  the  li^htrfl  contained  in 
the  mixture."  This  is  the  form  in  w  hich  tiie  ordinary 
bufuicfs  of  life  requires  tlio  anfwcr  to  be  cxprelfed,  be- 
caufe  wc  generally  rcckun  the  quantity  of  liquors  by 
bulk,  in  y.illoHs,  pintf,  quarts.  Cut  it  would  have 
been  equ.illy  eafy  to  have  obtained  the  anfwcr  in  pounds 
and  ounces  ;  or  it  may  be  had  from  their  bulks,  fmce  wc 
know  tlicir  fpecilic  gravities 

The  hydrometer  more  commonly  ufed  is  the  ancient 
one  of  Hypatia,  confilHng  of  a  b.<ll,  A  (fig.  z.), 
made  lleady  by  an  addition  B,  below  it  like  the  former, 
but  having  a  long  ftem  CF  above.  It  is  (o  loaded 
that  it  finks  to  tlie  top  F  of  the  ftem  in  the  lighteft 
cf  all  the  fluids  wliich  we  propofc  to  meafure  wth  it, 
and  to  I'lnk  only  to  C  in  the  lieivi^ft.  In  a  fluid  of 
intermediate  fpecitic  gravity  it  will  fink  to  fome  point 
between  C  and  F. 

In  this  form  of  ihc  hydrometer  the  weight  is  al- 
ways  the  fame,  and  tjie  immediate  information  given 
by  the  infttument  is  that  of  diiferent  bulks  with  equal 
weight.  Bctavife  the  inftrumcnt  fmks  till  the  bulk  of 
l)ie  difplaccd  fluid  equals  it  in  weight,  and  the  addi- 
tions to  the  difplaccd  fluid  are  all  made  by  the  ftem, 
It  is  evident  that  equal  bulks  of  tlie  ftem  indicate  equal 
-.idditions  of  volume.  Thus  the  ftem  becomes  a  fcale 
of  bulks  to  the  fame  weight. 

The  only  form  in  which  the  ftem  can  be  made  with 
fulhtitnt  accuracy  is  cylindricnl  or  prifmatical.  Such 
.i  ftem  may  be  made  in  the  m.  ft  .iccurate  manner  by 
wire-drawing,  that  is,  pafling  it  through  a  hnle  made  in 
a  hardened  ftcci  plate.  If  fuch  a  ftem  be  divided  into 
equal  parts,  it  becomes  a  fcale  cf  bulk»  in  aiiihmetical 
progreflion.  This  is  the  eaficft  and  molt  natural  divi- 
fion  of  the  fcale  ;  but  it  will  not  indicate  denfities, 
(pecitk  gravities,  or  weiglits  of  the  fame  buik  in  arith- 
metical progrcfti<n.  The  fpecific  gravity  is  .is  the  weight 
divided  by  the  bulk.  Now  a  feries  of  divil'ors  (the 
bulks),  in  arrhmctical  progrellion,  applied  to  the  fame 
dividend  (the  bulk  and  weight  cf  the  hydrometer  as  it 
floats  in  water),  will  not  give  a  fcrie  cf  qu.  lients  (the 
fpecific  gravities)  in  arithmetical  progreflion  :  they 
will  be  in  what  is  called  harmonic  progrejfon,  their 
differences  continually  diminilhing.  This  will  appear 
even  when  phyfically  confidered.  When  the  hydro- 
meter finks  a  tenth  of  an  inch  near  the  lop  of  the  ftem, 
it  difplaces  oiis  tenth  of  an  inch  of  a  light  fluid,  com- 
pared with  that  difplaccd  by  it  when  it  is  floating  with 
all  the  ftem  above  the  furface.  In  order  therefore  that 
the  divifions  of  the  ftem  may  indic.itc  equal  changes  of 
fpcciSc  gravity,  they  mult  be  in  a  feries  of  harmonic 
progreffionals  increafmg.     The  point  at  which  ibc  ia- 


remotc  from  each  other  as  poflible.  For  tliis  purpofc 
let  the  inllruriici.t  be  accurately  marked  at  the  p.iint 
where  it  ftands,  in  two  fluid;.,  diffeiingas  much  in  fpe- 
ci.*ic  gravity  as  the  inftrument  will  admit.  Let  it  alf  > 
be  marked  where  it  ftands  in  water.  Then  determine 
with  the  utmoft  precifion  the  fpecific  gravities  of  ihefi: 
fluids,  and  put  their  values  at  the  correfpondlng  points 
of  the  fcale.  Then  the  intermediate  points  of  the  fcale 
muft  he  computed  ror  the  diflerent  intervening  fpecific 
gravities,  or  it  muft  be  divided  from  a  pattern  fcale  of 
harmonic  progrellionals  in  a  way  well  known  to  the 
mathematical  iaftrumciit-m  ikcrs.  If  the  fpecific  gra- 
vities have  been  accurately  determined;  the  value  1000 
will  be  found  to  fall  precifely  in  the  water  mark.  If 
we  attempt  the  divillon  entirely  by  experiment,  by 
making  a  number  of  fluids  of  different  fpecific  gravi- 
ties, and  marking  the  ftem  as  it  ftands  in  them,  wu 
fhall  find  the  divifions  turn  out  very  anomalous.  Ti.l>- 
is  however  the  way  ufuaily  praftifed  ;  and  there  are  few 
hydrometers,  even  from  the  beft  maker,  that  hold  tiuo 
to  a  fingle  divifion  or  two.  Yet  the  method  by  compu- 
tation is  no:  more  troublefome  ;  and  one  fcale  of  harnio- 
nic  progrelFionals  will  ferve  to  divide  every  ftem  ih.it 
ofters.  We  may  make  ufe  of  a  fcale  of  equal  parts 
for  the  ftem,  with  the  afllftance  of  two  little  tables. 
One  of  thefe  contains  the  fpecific  gravities  inharmonic 
progrellion,  correfponding  to  the  arithmetical  fcale  of 
bulks  on  tlie  ftem  of  the  hydrometer;  the  other  C(r. - 
tains  the  divifions  and  fraflions  of  a  illvilkn  of  the  fcak- 
of  bulks,  which  correfpond  to  an  arithmetical  fcale  cf 
fpecific  gravities.  VV'e  believe  this  to  be  the  beft  me- 
thod of  all.  The  fcale  of  equal  parts  on  the  ftem  is  lb 
ealily  made,  and  the  little  table  is  fo  eafily  infpecled, 
that  it  has  every  advantage  of  accuracy  and  difpatch, 
and  it  gives,  by  the  way,  an  amufing  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  bulks  and  denfities. 

We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  a  fcale  extending  from 
the  lighteft  to  the  heavieft  fluid.  But  unlefs  it  be  of 
a  very  inconvenient  length,  the  divilions  muft  be  very 
minute.  Moreover,  when  the  buik  of  tlie  ftem  bears  a 
great  proportion  to  that  of  the  body,  the  inftrument 
does  not  fwim  fteady  ;  it  is  therefore  prrper  to  limit 
the  range  of  the  inftrument  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
of  the  firft  kind.  A  range  from  the  denlity  of  sethcr 
to  that  of  water  may  be  very  well  executed  in  an  in- 
ftrument of  very  moderate  fi/e,  and  two  others  will  do 
for  all  the  heavier  liquors  ;  or  an  equal  range  in  any 
other  denfities  as  may  fuit  the  ulual  occupations  of  the 
experimenter. 

'I'o  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  a  hydrometer  with 
a  very  long  and  flender  ftem,  or  the  necefTity  of  having 
a  feries  ot  ihcm,  a  thiid  fort  has  been  contrived,  in 

which 
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which  (he  principle  of  both  are  combined.  Siippofe 
a  hydrometer  wiih  a  (lem,  whofe  bulk  is  -,'gih  ot  that 
of  the  ball,  and  that  it  finks  in  ;iether  to  the  top  of  the 
ftcm  ;  it  is  evident  that  in  a  fluid  which  is  ^'^tli  heavier, 
the  whole  ftem  will  emcrjic ;  for  the  bulk  of  the  dif- 
placed  fluid  is  now  -r'^th  of  the  whole  kfs,  and  the  weight 
is  the  f<me  as  before,  and  therefore  the  fpecific  gravity- 
is  To'h  greater. 

Thus  we  have  obtained  a  hydrometer  which  will  in- 
dicate, by  means  of  divifions  marked  on  the  ftem,  all 
fpecific  gravities  from  0,73  to  0,803  ;  for  0,803  " 
Vb-th  gre'ater  than  0,73.  Thefe  divifions  mud  be  made 
in  harmonic  progrellion,  as  before  direfted  for  an  entire 
fcale,  placing  0,73  at  the  top  of  the  ftem  and  0,803 
at  the  bottom. 

When  it  floats  at  the  loweft  divifion,  a  weight  may 
be  pui  on  the  top  of  the  ftem,  wliich  will  again  fink  it 
to  the  top.  This  weight  muft  evidently  be  0,073,  ""■ 
Vo^th  of  the  weight  of  the  fluid  difplaced  by  the  unloaded 
inftrumenr.  The  hydrometer,  thus  loaded,  indicates 
tlie  fame  fpecific  gravity,  by  the  top  of  the  ftem,  that 
the  unloaded  inllrument  indicates -by  the  loweft  divi- 
fion. Tlierefore,  when  loaded,  it  will  indicate  another 
fcries  of  fpecific  gravities,  from  0,803  to  0,8833 
(■=0,803  +  0,0803),  and  will  float  in  a  liquor  of  the 
fpecific  gravity  0,8833  '^^''^'^  '^'^  whole  ftem  above  the 
fui  face. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  take  off  this  weight,  and 
put  on  1=0,0803,  it  will  fink  the  hydrometer  to  the 
top  of  the  (iem  ;  and  with  this  new  weight  it  will 
indicate  another  feries  of  fpecific  gravities  from  0,8833 
to  0,97163  (=0,8833+0,08833).  And,  in  the 
fame  manner,  a  third  weight  =  08833  will  again  fink 
it  to  the  top  of  the  ftem,  and  fit  it  for  another  feries 
of  fpecific  gravities  up  to  1,068793.  And  thus,  with 
three  weights,  we  have  procured  a  h.ydrometer  fitted 
for  all  liquors  from  xther  to  a  wort  for  a  malt  liquor  of 
two  barreh />fr  quarter.  Another  weight,  in  the  fame 
progreftlon,  will  extend  the  inftrument  to  the  ftrongeft 
wort  that  is  brewed. 

This  is  a  very  commodicus  form  of  the  inftrument, 
and  is  now  in  very  general  ufe  tor  examining  fpirltuous 
liquors,  worts,  ales,  brines,  and  many  fuch  .11  tides  of 
commerce.  But  the  divifions  of  the  fcale  are  generally 
adapted  to  the  queftions  w'hich  naturally  occur  in  the 
bufinefs.  Thus,  in  the  commerce  of  ftrong  liquors, 
it  is  ufual  to  eftimate  the  article  by  the  quantity  of  fpi- 
rit  of  a  certain  ftrength  which  the  liquor  contains. — 
This  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  call  proof  fpirit,  and 
it  is  fuch  that  a  wine  gallon  weighs  7  pounds  12  ounces  ; 
and  it  is  by  this  ftrength  that  the  excile  duties  are  levied. 
'Hierefore  the  divifions  on  the  fcale,  and  the  weights 
■which  connei.'t  the  fuccelhve  repetitions  ot  the  I'cale,  are 
made  to  exprefs  at  once  the  number  of  gallons  or  parts 
of  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirits  contained  in  a  gallon  ot  the 
liquor.  Such  inftruments  fave  all  trouble  ot  calcula- 
tion to  the  exciieman  or  dealer;  but  tiiey  limit  the 
ufe  of  a  very  delicate  and  expenfive  inllrument  to  a 
very  narrow  emph'ynieut.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
adhere  to  the  expiefllon  either  of  fpecific  gravity  or  of 
bulk  ;  and  then  a  very  fmall  table,  which  could  be 
comi-rifcd  in  the  fmallell  cafe  for  the  inftrument,  might 
render  it  applicable  to  every  kind  of  fluid. 

The  reader  cannot  but  have  obferved  that  the  fuc- 
ceffivc  weights,  by  which  the  fijort  fcale  of  the  inftru- 
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ment  is  extended  to  a  great  range  of  fpecific  gravities, 
do  not  increafe  by  equal  quantities.  Each  difference  is  , 
the  weight  of  the  liquor  difplaced  by  the  graduated 
Uem  of  the  inftrument  when  it  is  funk  to  the  top  of 
the  fcale.  It  is  a  determined  alitjuot  part  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  infttf.ment  to  loaded,  (in  our  example  it 
is  always  -rS-lh  of  it).  It  increafes  therefore  in  the  fame 
p'oportion  wiili  the  preceding  weight  of  the  loaded 
inftru.ment.  In  Ihort,  both  the  fuccelhve  additions,  and 
the  whole  weights  of  the  leaded  inftrument,  are  quan- 
tities in  geometrical  progrefiion  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  divifions  on  the  fcale,  if  they  correfpond  to  equal 
differences  of  fpecific  gravity,  mull  alfo  be  unequal. — 
This  is  not  futficiently  attended  to  by  the  makers  ; 
and  they  commit  an  error  here,  whxh  is  very  confi- 
derable  when  the  ^vhole  range  of  the  inftiuroeiit  is 
great.  For  tlie  value  of  one  divifion  ot  the  fcale,  when 
the  largell  weight  is  on,  is  as  much  greater  than  its 
value,  when  the  inftrument  is  not  loaded  at  all,  as  the 
full  loaded  inftrument  is  heavier  th;in  the  inftrument 
unloaded.  Ko  manner  whatever  of  dividing  the  fcale 
will  correfpond  to  equal  differences  of  fpecific  gravity 
through  the  whole  range  with  different  weights  }  but 
if  tlie  divifions  are  made  to  indicate  equal  prnporliotit 
of  gravity  when  the  inftrument  is  uled  without  a 
weight,  they  will  indicate  equal  f>roport\ons  throughout. 
This  is  evident  from  what  we  have  been  juft  now  fay- 
ing ;  for  the  proportion  of  the  fpecific  gravities  corref- 
ponding  to  any  two  immediately  fucceeding  weights  is 
always  the  fame. 

The  beft  way,  therefore,  of  conftrufting  the  inftru- 
ment,  fo  that  the  fame  divifions  of  the  fcale  may  be  ac- 
curate in  all  its  fucceffive  repetitions  with  the  different 
weights,  is  to  make  thefe  divifions  in  geomjetrical  pro- 
greTion.  The  correfponding  fpecific  gravities  will  alfo 
be  in  geometric  proportion.  Thefe  being  all  inlerted 
in  a  table,  we  obtain  them  with  no  more  trouble  than 
by  infpeifUng  the  tcale  which  ufually  accompanies  the 
hydrometer.  Tills  table  is  of  the  moft  eafy  conftrur. 
tinn  ;  for  the  ratio  of  the  fucceflive  bulks  and  Ipecific 
gravities  being  all  equal,  the  ditlerences  of  the  loga- 
rithms are  equal. 

This  will  be  illuftrated  by  applying  it  to  the  exam- 
ple already  given  ot  a  hydrometer  extending  from  0,73 
to  1,068793  ^''^''  three  weights.  This  gives  four  re- 
petitions of  the  fcale  on  the  ftem.  Suppofe  this  fcale 
divided  into  to  parts,  we  have  40  fpecific  gravities. — 
Let  thefe  be  indicated  by  the  numbers  o,  i,  2,  3,  &c.  to 
40.  The  mark  o  is  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  ftem,  and  the 
divifions  downwards  are  marked  i,  2,  3,  &c.  the  loweft 
being  10.  Thefe  divifions  are  ealily  determined.  The 
ftem,  which  we  may  fuppofe  5  inches  1  ng,  was  fuppofed 
to  be  T^th  of  the  capaii.y  of  the  ball.  It  may  there- 
fore be  conlidered  as  the  extremity  of  a  rod  of  1 1  times 
its  length,  or  55  inches  ;  and  we  mufl  find  nine  mean 
proportionals  between  50  and  '^i  inches.  Subtract 
each  of  thefe  from  55  inches,  and  the  remainders  are 
the  diftances  of  the  points  of  divifion  from  o,  the  top 
of  the  fcale.  The  fmalleft  weight  is  marked  10,  the 
next  20,  and  the  third  30.  If  the  inftrument  loaded 
with  the  weight  20  finks  in  fbme  ilquor  to  the  mark 
7,  it  indicates  the  fpecific  gravity  27,  that  is,  the  27th 
of  40  mean  proportionals  between  0,73  and  1,068793, 
or  0,944242.  To  obtain  all  thefe  intermediate  fpecific 
gravities,  we  have  only  to  fubtradl  9.8633229,  the  lo- 
garithm 
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>''ic      gariihm  of  0,73,  from  that  of  1,06879  j,  viz.  0,0288937,    ftcm.     The  f  lafs-blowcr  cnn  copy  thi?  very  r.c.irl-.  and    Sp-IK; 

"y-    and    take   0,0041393,  the  40th   part  of  the  difference,  join  it  to  the  fleni.     Then  jnakc  two  hiines  or  r,th;r  li-    Graviiy. 

"~   Multiply  this  by  1,2,3,  &c.  and  add  the  logarithm  of  quors,  whicli  fliall  have  fpccific  gravities  in  the  rHin  of  ^"'^■' 
0,73  ^'^  ^'"^h  "'   ^'^^  produfts.     Tlie  fums  are  the  lo-    10  to  11.     Load  tlie  inllrumcnt  f.i  that  it  may  fin';  lo 

garithms  of  the  fpecific  gravities  required.     Thefe  will  o  in  the  lighted.     When  put  into  the  heavicft,  it  fhoidd 

be  found  to  proceed  fo  equably,  that  they  may  be  in-  rife  to  10.    If  it  does  not  rife  fo  high,  the  immerfed  part 

terpolaicd   ten  times  ly  a  limple  table  of  proportional  is  too  fmall.     Let  the  glafs  bloft'cr  enlarge  the  ball  of 

parts  without  the  fnialleft  fenfiblc  error.     Therefore  the  the  counterpoife  a  little.      Repeat  this  trial  till  it  he  ex- 

llem  may  b«  divided  into  a  hundred  parts  very  fcnfible  a<5l.     Noihin;;   now  remains  but  lo  form  the  weights  : 

to  the  eye  (each  being  nearly  the  20th  of  an  incli),Mnd  And  here  we  ohfcrvc,  that  when  the  inftrumcnt  is  t'> 

400  degrees  of  fpecific  gravity  obtained  within  the  have  a  very  great  r.mge,  as  for  examining  all  rtatcs  of 

range,  which  is  as  near  as  we  can  examine  this  matter  the    vitriolic    acid,    it    has   a   chance  of    being    very 

by  any  hydrometer.    Thus  the  fpecific  gravities  corref-  tottering  when  loaded  with  the    grenieft    weight    on 

ponding  ton"  26,   27,  28,  29,  are  as  follow  :  the  top  of  fo  long  a  fcalc.     Tj  avoid  this,  ^lr  Quin 

n   T-.-/r         1  T-viT  and  others  have  added  feme  of  their  weights  below. — 

26  0,93529  f,,  ,  i>ut  tins  will  not  lint  the  preicnt  conltruiflicn,  becaule 

27  0,94424  '-^'  9  it  will  alter  the  proportion  betwe-.n  the  bulks   of  the 

28  0,95328  '  '*'  9  ftem  and  immcMed  part.     Tliercfore  let  thefe  weights 

29  0,96241                   "   ^  confift  of  cylinders  rf  met.il  fmall  enough  to  go  into 
N.iy,  the  trouble  of  infpcfling  a  table  may  be  avoid-  the  (lem,  and  let   them  be  foldered  to  the  end  of  long 

ed,  by  forming  on  a  fcale  the  logarithms  cf  the  num-  wires,  which  will  let  them  go  to  the  bottom,  and  leave 

hers  bctwen    7300   and    1068,793,  and  placing  along  a  fmall  l.ook  or  ring  at  top.     Thefe   can  lie  alongfide 

fide  of  it  a  fcale  of  the  fame  length  divided  into  4C0  of  the  inftrumcnt  in  its  cafe.     This  is  indeed  the  bell 

equal  parts,  numbered  from  o  to  400.     Then,  looking  con(lru<.^ion   for  every  hydrometer,  becaufe  it  makes  it 

for  the  mark  fhown  by  the  Lydrrmetcr  on  this  fcalc  of  incomparably  more   Heady.      The  iuftrument  is  po:f;d 

equal  parts,  we  fee  oppofite  to  it  the  fpecific  gravity.  by  fmall  (hot  or  mercury.    But  it  will  be  much  better  to 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  illudration  of  do  it  with  Newton's  fufible  metal  (three  parts  of  tin, 

this  mode  of  conllruiflion,  becaufe  it  i?  really  a  beauti-  five  parts  of  lead,  and  eight  parts  of  bifmuth)  in  coarfe 

ful  and  commodious  inllrument,  which  may  be  of  great  filings.      When  the  exail^  quantity  has  been  put  in,  tlie 

ufe  both  to  the  naturaliif  and  to  the  man  of  bufinefs. —  inftrument  may  be  fet  in  a  veifel  of  oil,  and   this   kept 

A  table  may  be  comprifed  in   20  oflavo  pages,  which  on  the  fire  till  all  is  completely  melted.    It  foon  freezes 

will  contain  the  fpecific  gravities  of  every  fluid  which  again,  and  remains  fafl.     If  this  metal  is  not  to  be  had, 

can  interell  either,  and  anfwer  every  quellion  relative  let  a  few  bits  of  fealing-wax  be  added  to  the  mercury 

to  their  admixture  with  as  much  precifion  as  the  ob-  or  fliot,  to  make  up  the  counterpoife.     When  heated, 

fervations  can  be  made.     We  therefore  recommend  it  it  will  float  a-top,  and  when  it  freezes  again   it  will 

to  our  readers,  and  we  recommend  the  very  example  keep  all  faft.     Thus  we  fhall  make  a  very  complete  and 

which  we  have   given  as  one  of  the  moft  ccnvenicnt.  cheap  inftrument. 

The  inftrument  need  not  exceed  eight  inches  in  length.  There  is  yet  another  method  of  examining  the  fpc- 
and  may  be  contained  in  a  pocket  cafe  of  2  inches  broad  cific  gravities  of  fluids,  fird  propofed  by  I)r  Wilfon, 
and  as  many  deep,  which  will  alfo  contain  the  fcale,  a  late  profelfor  of  allronomy  in  the  univcrfity  of  Glafgow. 
thermometer,  and  even  the  table  for  applying  it  to  all  This  is  by  a  feries  of  fm  ill  glafs  bubbles,  differing  equal- 
fluids  which  have  been  examined.  ly,  or  according  to  Ibme  rule,  from  each  other  in  fpecific 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  graduated  hydrometer  can  gravity,    and    each  marked    with  its  proper  number, 

be  made  fo  eafily  for  the  examination  of  the  corrofive  When  thefe  arc  thrown  into  a  fluid  which  is  to  be  cxa- 

mineral  acids  (a).  Thefe  mufl  be  made  of  glafs,  and  we  mined,  all  thefe  whii:h  aie  heavier  than  the  fluid  will  full 

cannot  depend  on  the  accuratecylindric  formofanyglafs  to  the  bottom.     Then  holding  the  velfcl  in  tlic  hand. 

Hem.      IJut  if  any  fuch  can  be  procured,   the  conllruc-  or  near  a  fire  or  candL-,  the  fluid  expands,  and  one  of 

tion  is  the  fame.     The  divided  fcale  may  either  be  on  the  floating  bubbles  begins  to  fink.     Its  fpecific  gravi- 

thin  paper  pafled  on  the  infide  of  the  flem.or  it  may  be  ty,  therefore,  was  either  equal  to,  or  a  little  lets  tiian, 

printed  on  the  Hem  itfelf  from  a  plate,  with  ink  made  of  tJiat  of  tl.e  fluid  ;  and  the  degree  of  the  thermometer, 

a  metallic  calx,  which  will  attach  itfelf  to  the  glafs  with  when  it  began  to  link,  will  intorm  us  how  much  it  was 

a  very  moderate  heat.    We  would  recommend  common  deficient,  it  we  know  the  law  of  expaulion  of  die  liquor  : 

white  enamel,  or  arfenical  glafs,  as  the  fitteft  material  Sets  of  tfiefe  bubbles  fitted  for  the  examination  of  Ipi- 

for  the  whole  inftrument  ;  and  the  ink  ufed,  in  taking  rituous  liquors,  with  a  little  treatife  Ihowing  the  man- 

the  impreilion  of  the  fcale,  may  be  the  fame  that  is  ufed  ner  of  ufing  them,  and  calculating  by  the  thermometer, 

for  the  low-priced  printing  on  Delft  ware  pottery. —  are  made  by   Mr  Brown,  an  ingenious  artill  of  Glaf- 

Firrt  form  the  fcale  on  the  ftem.     Th'jn,  having  mea-  gow,  and  aic  often  uied  by  the  dealers  in  Ipirits,  being 

fured  the  folid  contents  of  the  graduated  part  as  exaA-  found  both  accurate  and  expeditious, 
ly  aj  podiblo,  and  determined  on  the  general  fhapc  of        Alfo,  though  a  bubble  or  two  (hould  be  broken,  the 

the  ball  and  counterpoife  below,  calculate  its  fize,  fo  flrength  oi  fpirits  may  eafily  be  had  by  means  of  the 

that  it  mav  be  a  little  lefs  than  ten  times  that  of  the  remainder,  unlets  two  or  three  in  immediate  fucccfiion 
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(a)  It  would  be  worth  while  to  try  copper  enamelled. 
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will    contains   many  experiments  on  this  fubjcfl,  wiih  mix-     -Specific 


c.r-.i-r    Kc  vantine' •  for  a  liouor  which  anfwers  to  N°  4  ■■■"    ,,'     i',i  ,•     1  .  1  '      i    r       •         Gravity 

Speci.x     be  v.aming.  .01    i      1  r  „  j„„r^„<:    -m.l  tlipvefore    tures  ot  s;old  and  iilver,  ot  other  metals,  and  of  various    "^^"y* 

^^^^^1:^:;^  ■Vhistat^?:r:i;al^\nr-  fluids,  e^^^inea    by   the  h,dr.aatical  balance  of    Mr — 

di„.n-^uAnef»       A  nice  hydrom'iter  is  not  only  an  ex-  Buyle.     Dr  Ho.ke  made  a  prod.g.ous  nuinbcT.  ch.ef- 

"(eini  rumen,,  but  exceedingly  delicate,  being  fo  V -n  artxles  o    commerce,  which  were  unfortunately 

If  broken  or  even  bru.fed,  it  is  utekls,  and  loft  m  the  fire  o    London. 


peni 

very  thin 

cm  hardly  be  Tcp;<i:ed  except  by  tlie  very  m.iKer 

As  the  only  qotftlon  here  is,  to  determine  how  many 
callous  of  excil'e  proof  iplrits  is  contained  in  a  quantity 
of  r.quor.lhe  artill  has  conllruaed  this  feries  of  bubbles 
in  the  fimpleft  manner  poilible,  by  previoufly  makins 
40  or  50  mixtures  of  fpiiits  and  water,  and  then  adjuit- 
in'^  the  bubbles  to  thefe  mixiures.  In  fome  fets  the 
uumbor  on  each  bubble  is  the  numbei  of  gallons 
proof  fpirits  contai-.-'.ed  in  100  gallons  of  the  liquor.  In 
oth;r  fets  the  number  on  each  bubble  espreifes  the  gal- 
li-ns  of  WAter  which  will  make  a  liquor  of  this  (Irength, 
if  added  to  14  gallcns  of  alcohol.  Thus,  if  aliquor  an- 
fwers  to  N*^  4,  then  4  gallons  of   water  added  to   14 


It  was  foon  found,  however,  that  Lord  Bacon's  con- 
jeiflure  had  been  well  founded,  and  that  bodies  changed 
their  denfities  very  fenfibly  in  many  cafes.  In  general, 
it  was  found  th.at  bodies  which  had  a  ftrong  chemical 
afhnity  increafed  in  denfity,  and  that  their  admixture 
was  accompanied  witli  heat. 

By  this  dilcovery  it  is  manifeft  that  Archimedes  had 
f"  not  iblved  the  problem  of  detefling  the  quantity  ot  fil- 
ver  niixed  with  the  gold  in  King  Hiero's  crown,  and 
that  the  phyficalfohuionof  it  requires  experiments  made 
on  all  the  kinds  of  matter  that  are  mixed  together. 
We  do  not  liud  that  this  has  been  done  to  this  day,  al- 
though we  may  aihim  that  there  are  few  queftions  of 


gallons   of  alcohol  will  make  a  hquot;  of  this   ftrength. 


more  importance.  It  is  a  very  curious  fad  in  chemi- 
irfi^ft^Vlhrbdf  m;\h;i;^.r'';7fl.ouldb;  m-ifta1."en  Ijry,  and  it  would  be  moft  defirablc  to  be  able  to  re- 
in  fuppofing  that  .  8  gallons,  which  anfwer  to  N^  4.  con-  ^f^  '}  t°  ^o™^  S^^^J^^  laws  :  For  inftance,  to  alcerta.n 
'"  '   r'^       P  .fi         r     ■,     y    1      •.  .__._•_- what  IS  the  proportion  of  two  ingredients  which  pro- 

duces the  greatell  change  of  denfity.  This  is  impor- 
tant in  thefcience  of  phyfics,  becaufe  it  gives  us  confi- 
derable  information  as  to  the  mode  of  aflion  of  thofe 
natural  powers  or  forces  by  which  the  particles  of  tan- 
gible matter  are  united.     If  this  introfufception,  con- 


tains exaflly  14  gallons   of  alcohol :  it  contains  more 
than  14,  for  a  reafon  to  be  given  by  and  by. 

By  examining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies,  the  phi- 
lofopherhas  made  fome  very  curious  difcoveries.  The 
moft  remaikable  of  thefe  is  the  change  which  the  denfi- 

tv  of  bodies  fuffers  by  mixture.     It  is  a  moft  reafonable    _  .  .  ,  , 

evpeauion,  that  whea   a  cubic  foot  of  one  fubftance  is    centrat.on,    compenetraticn,  or  by  whatever   name  it 

1  .'  ..  ,  •     r     .  _r    V  ^i-_i-..ii.    he   called,   weie   a   mere   recention    nt    thp   nnrticles   ot 


be  called,  weie  a  mere  reception  of  the  particles  of 
one  fubllance  into  the  interftices  of  thofe  of  another, 
it  is  evident  that  the  greatell  concentration  would  hi 
obferved  when  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  recipiend  is  mix- 
ed with,  or  dillemiiiated  through,  a  great  quantity  of 
the  other.  It  is  thus  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  fine  fand 
will  be  received  into  the  interftices  of  a  quantity  of 
fmall  Ihot,  and  will  increafe  the  weight  ot  the  b.igful 


mixed  aiiy  ho-w  with  a  cubic  foe  t  of  another,  the  bulk 
of  the  mixture  will  be  two  cubic  feet ;  and  that  1 8  gal- 
lons of  water  joined  to  18  gallons  of  oil  will  fill  a  veflel 
of  36  gallons.  Accordingly  this  was  never  doubted  ; 
and  e\^en  Archimedes,  the  moft  fcrnpulous  cf  mathema- 
ticians, proceeded  on  this  fuppofition  in  the  folution  of 
his  famous  problem,  the  difcovery  of  the  proportion  of 

filver  and  cold  in  a  mixture  of  both.     He  does  net  even       ...  ,.        .,    ,    ,,       t,,         /--  ■  -r     fir 

•.        ^  ^^a,A-,t^  ri,!,t  •.«„.  Vf  oTjnfcH  him    fn    Without  increaling  its  bulk.      Ihe  cafe  is  nowife  diftS' 
memion  it  as  a  poltulate  tliat  may  re  grantea  mm,  10  ■  r    ,•      n  1  1        • 

much  did  he  conceive  it  to  be  an  axiom.  Yet  a  little  "-^''t  when  a  piece  of  freeftone  has  grown  heavier 
refleaion  feems  fufticient  to  make  it  doubtful,  and  to  by  imbibing  or  ablorb.ng  a  quantity  of  water.  If 
require  examination.  A  box  filled  with  mufket-balls  ™°re  than  a  certain  quantity  of  f^,nd  has  been  added 
will  receive  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fmall  fhot,  and  af.  to  the  fmall  fhot,  it  is  no  longer  concealed.  In  like 
»er  this  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fine  fiind,  and  after  manner,  various  quamilies  of  water  may  combine  with 
this  a  confiderable  quantity  of  water.  Something  like  a  mafs  of  clay,  and  increafe  its  lize  and  we.glit  alike, 
this  mieht  happen  in  the  admixture  of  bodies  of  porous  All  this  is  very  conceivable,  occafioning  no  difhculty . 
texture?  But  fuch  fubftances  as  metals,  glafs,  and  fluids,  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  in  any  of  the  mixtures  we 
where  no  dlfcon-ivuiity  of  parts  can  be  perceived,  or  was  are  now  conlidering.  In  all  thefe,  the  firft  additions  of 
fufp-aed  feemfree  from  every  chance  of  this  kind  of  in-  either  ot  the  two  fubftances  produce  but  an  inconlider- 
trofJfception.  Lord  Bacon,  however,  without  bein-  a  able  change  of  general  denlity  ;  and  it  is  in  general 
naturalift  or  mathematician  C-.V//0//5,  inferred  from  the  moft  remarkable,  whether  it  be  condenfation  or  rare- 
mobility  of  fluids  that  they  confifted  of  difcrete  parti-  fai-^'on,  when  the  two  ingredients  are  nearly  of  equal 
cles  which  muft  have  pores  interpofed,  whatever  be  bulks.  We  can  lUuftrate  even  this  diflerence,  by  re- 
their  fisure.  And  if  weafcribe  the  different  denfities,  or  Aeamg  on  the  imbibition  of  water  by  vegetable  fohds, 
other  fenfible  qualities,  to  difference  in  fize  or  figure  of  fu^h  as  timber.  Si.me  kinds  of  wood  have  their  weight 
thofe  particles,  it  muft  frequently  happen  that  the  fmal-  much  more  increafed  than  their  bulks  ;  other  kinds  of 
kr  p  irticles  will  be  lodged  in  the  interftices  between  the  wood  are  more  enlarged  in  bulk  than  in  weight.  The 
Ur-rQT,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  weight  of  the  fenfible  hke  happens  in  grains.  This  is  curious,  and  Ihuws  in  the 
man  without  increafmc;  its  bulk.  He  therefore  fu-  moft  unqueftionable  manner  that  the  particles  of  bodies 
fpeas  that  mixtures  will  be  in  general  lefs  bulky  than  are  not  in  contaa,  but  are  kept  togetlier  by  forces 
the  fum  of  their  ingredients.  which  aa  at  a  diftance.       For  this  diftance  between 

Accordingly,  the  examination  of  this  queftion  was  the  centres  of  the  particles  is  moft  evidently  fufcepiible 
one  of  the  firft  employments  of  the  Royal  Society  of  of  variation  ;  and  this  variation  is  occafioned  by  the  in- 
L'jndon,  and  h.n'<  before  its  inftitution  had  occupied  trodudion  of  another  fubftance,  which,  by  adlng  on 
the  attention  of  the  gentlsmen  who  afterwards  compo-  the  particles  by  attraaion  or  repulfion,  diminilhes  or 
led  it.'  The  rcgiftcr  of  the  Society's  e.irly  meetings  iiicrcafss  their  mutual  adions,  and  makes  new  diftances 
"  necef- 
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Ijitcific      necefT.iry  for  bringing  all  things  agnin  into  equilibrium. 

Gravitjf.  We  refer  the  curious  reajcr  to  the  ingenious  theory  of 
*"'^*"  ""^  the  A'ob--  lio/covicli  for  an  esqellcnt  illuftration  cj' 
this  fubjetfl.  ( thtor.  Phil.  Nat.  §  de  Solutinne  Chemica). 
Thisqiieftion  is  no  Icfs  important  to  the  man  of  bu(i. 
ncfs.  'I'ill  we  know  the  condenfation  of  thofe  met;fls 
by  niixtur*,  we  cannot  tell  the  quantity  of  alloy  in  gold 
:inJ  filver  by  means  of  their  fpecific  gravity;  nor  can 
ve  tell  the  quantity  ofpuie  alooh"!  in  any  fpirituous  li- 
quor, or  that  of  the  valu.il>le  fait  in  any  folu  ian  Cif  it. 
Fi  r  want  of  this  knowledge,  the  dealers  in  gold  and 
filvcr  are  o'jliacJ  to  have  recourse  to  the  tedious  and 
difficult  ted  of  the  aiTay,  which  cannot  be  made  in  all 
places  or  by  all  men.  I:  is  therefore  much  to  be 
wilhed,  that  f^ine  perfons  would  inllitutea  fcries  of  ex- 
perime-.ts  in  the  moll  inteicUing  cafis :  for  it  mull  be 
cbfcrved,  that  this  change  of  denlity  is  not  always  a 
fmall  matter  ;  it  is  fom;tinies  very  confideraSle  and  pa- 
radoxical. A  remarkable  inflance  may  be  given  of  it  in 
the  mixture  cl  brafs  and  lin  lor  bells,  great  guns,  optical 
fpeculums,  &c.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  call  brafs  is 
nearly  8,co6,  and  that  of  tin  is  nearly  7,363.  If  two 
parts  of  brafs  be  mixed  with  one  of  tin,  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity is  8,517  ;  whereas,  if  each  had  retained  its  former 
bulk,  the  fpecific  gravity  would  have  been  only  7,793 

lliould  have  the  fpecific  gravity  7,684  ;  but  it  is  8,441- 
A  mixture  of  two  parts  tin  with  one  part  brafs,  indead 
of  being  7,577,  is  8,027. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  there  is  a  great  increafe  of  fpecific 
j;ravity,  and  confequently  a  great  condenfation  of  pans 
or  contraftion  ot  bulk.  The  firll  mixture  of  eight  cu- 
bic inches  of  brafs,  tor  inllance,  wth  four  cubic  inches 
of  tin,  does  not  produce  1  2  cubic  inches  of  bell-metal, 
but  only  loi  nearly,  having  llirunk  |.  It  woulJ  ap- 
pear that  the  dill.mces  of  the  brafs  particles  are  moll  af- 
icvfteJ,  or  perhaps  it  is  the  br:ifs  that  rejcives  the  tiii 
into  its  pores  ;  for  we  find  tl  at  the  condcniations  in 
thefe  mi\tures  are  neaily  proportiunal  to  the  quantities 
f  f  til e  brafs  in  the  mixtures.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
mixture  with  the  lightell  ot  all  rae:a!s  has  made  a  com- 
pofition  more  heavy  and  denfe  than  brafs  can  be  made 
by  any  hammeiing. 

The  moll  remarkable  inllance  occurs  in  mixing  iron 
with  platina.  If  10  cubic  inches  of  iron  are  mixed  with 
I  4  of  platina,  the  bulk  of  the  compound  is  only  gj 
i-.iches.  The  iron  therefore  has  not  limply  received  the 
platina  into  its  potes  :  its  own  particles  are  brought 
nearer  together.  There  are  limilar  refults  in  the  folu- 
tion  of  turbith  mineral,  and  ot  fome  other  falts,  in  wa- 
ter. The  water,  inftead-of  riling  in  the  neck  of  the  vef- 
fel,  when  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fill  has  been  added  to 
it,  finks  conlidcrably,  and  the  two  ingredients  occupy 
lefs  room  than  the  water  did  alone. 

The  fame  thing  happens  in  the  mixture  of  water 
with  other  fluids  and  diiferent  fluids  with  each  other  : 
Hut  we  are  not  able  to  trace  any  general  rule  that  is  ob- 
fcrved  with  abfoluie  precifion.  In  m-.tl  cafes  of  fluids 
the  greatell  condenfation  happens  when  the  bulks  of 
the  ingredients  are  nearly  equal.  Ihus,  in  the  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  water,  we  have  the  greatell  conden- 
fation when  i6|  ounces  of  alcohol  are  mixed  with  20 
ounces  of  water,  and  the  condtnfation  is  about  y.  of 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  ingredients.     It  is  extremely  va- 


rious in  dlflTercni  fiibftances,  and  no  d  iflliicationof  diem 
can  be  made  in  tiiis  refpcct. 

A  di/Fertaticn  has  been  publiflied  on  rfiis  fnlij.ol  by 
Dr  Hahn  of  Vienna,  intitled  De  £fi.'iicij  .Mi.stionu  in 
mutandis  C'.rpo'-um  r»luiii':riiLus,  in  winch  all  the  remark- 
able inllances  of  the  variation  of  denlity  have  been  cf.\ 
hdled.  All  that  we  can  do  (hs  we  have  no  dircclin':; 
principle)  is  to  record  fuch  inftances  as  are  cf  chief  inr- 
portance,  being  articles  of  commerce. 

The  fiifl  that  occurs  to  us  is  the  nii.'.tures  of  alcohol 
and  water  in  the  compofition  of  fpirituous  liqu-^rs.  This 
has  been  conlidereil  by  many  with  great  care.  The  molt 
tciupulous  examination  of  this,  or  perhaps  of  any  mix- 
ture, has  been  lately  made  by  Dr  Bia^den  (now  S  r 
Charles  Blagden)  of  the  Royal  Riciety,  on  ijv.'  r?qu'- 
fitionof  the  Board  of  Excife.  He  has  publithed  an  ac- 
count of  the  examination  in  the  Philofophical  Tran.a'.-- 
tionscf  London  in  :7yi  and  1792.  We  Oiall  give  an 
accoimt  of  it  under  the  article  .yp/R/rfocj /./yB'-rj  ;  and 
at  prefcnt  only  Icledl  one  column,  in  order  toJhow  t!.- 
cor.dentation.  The  alcohol  was  aim  i(t  the  itrpnt;cll 
that  can  be  produced,  and  its  fpecific  gravity,  whra  of 
the  temperature  Cto",  was  o,S2j.  The  whole  miuures 
were  of  the  fame  temperature. 

Column  I.  contains  t'le  pounds,  ounces,  or  other 
meafures  by  weight,  of  alcohol  in  the  mixture.  Co- 
lumn 2.  contains  the  pounds  or  ounces  of  water.  Co- 
lumn 3.  is  the  fum  of  t'le  bulks  of  the  ingredients,  the 
bulk  of  a  pound  or  ounce  of  water  being  iicounted  i. 
Column  4.  is  the  obferved  fpecific  gravity  of  the  mix- 
ture, taken  from  Dr  Blagden'a  diifcrtation.  Column  5. 
is  the  fpecific  gravity  which  would  have  been  objerved 
if  the  ingredients  had  each  retained  its  own  fpecific  gra- 
vity. This  we  calculated  by  dividing  the  lum  of  the 
two  numbers  of  the  firll  and  li:cond  columns  by  the  cor- 
refponding  number  of  the  third.  Column  6.  is  the  dif- 
ference of  column  4.  and  column  5.  and  exhibits  the 
condenfation. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  condenfation  is  great- 
eft  when  1 64:  ounces  of  alcohol  have  been  added  to  zo 
ot  water,  and  the  condenfation  is  /,VtV>  o""  nearly-j-jth 
of  the  computed  denfity.  Since  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
alcohol  is  0,825,  it  is  evident  that  16-^  ounces  of  alco- 
hol and  20  ounces  water  have  equal  bulks.  So  that 
the  condenfation  is  greateft  when  the  fubftances  are  mix- 
ed in  equal  volumes;  and  18  gallons  of  alcohol  mixed 
with  18  gallons  of  water  will  produce  not  36  gallons 
of  fpiiits,  but  35  only. 

We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  this  is  the  mixture  to 
which  the  revenue-laws  refer,  declaring  it  to  be  one  to 
fix  or  one  infeven  under  proof,  and  to  weigh  7  pounds 
13  ounces  per  gallon.  This  proportion  was  probably  fe- 
lecled  as  the  mod  eafily  conipofed,  viz.  by  mixing 
equal  meafures  of  water  and  of  the  flron^'eft  fpiric 
which  the  known  proceffes  of  diftillation  could  produce. 
Its  fpecific  gravity  is  0,939  very  nearly. 

We  mull  confider  this  elaborate  examination  of  the 
mixture  of  water  and  alcohol  as  a  flandard  feries  of  ex- 
periments, to  which  appeal  may  always  be  made,  whe- 
ther for  the  purpofes  of  fcience  or  of  trade.  The  re- 
gularity of  the  progreflion  is  fo  great,  that  in  the  column 
which  we  have  examined,  viz.  tliat  for  temperature  6c°, 
the  greateft  anomaly  does  not  amount  to  one  part  in 
fis  tlioufand.  The  form  of  the  feries  is  alfo  very  judi- 
cioufly  chofen  for  the  purpofes  of  fcience.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  direftly  ftereometrical  had  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  been  dated  in  bulks, 
which  are  more  immediately  connefled  with  denfity. 
But  the  author  has  affigned  a  very  cogent  reafon  for  his 
choice,  viz.  that  the  proportion  of  bulks  varies  by  a 
change  of  teuiperature,  becaufe  the  water  and  fpirits 
lollow  diftsrent  laws  in  their  expanfion  by  heat. 

This  is  a  proper  opportunity  for  taking  not'ce  of  a 
miftake  which  is  very  generally  made  in  the  conclufions 
drawn  fiom  experiments  of  this  kind.  Equal  addi- 
tions of  the  fpirit  or  water  produce  a  feries  of  fpecific 
gravities,  which  decreafe  or  increafe  by  differences  con- 
tinually diminilhing.  Hence  it  is  infeired  that  there  is 
a  contradion  of  bulk.     Even  Dr  Lewis,  one   of  the 
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moft  accomplifhed  naturalifts,  advances  this  pofition,  in  Specific , 
a  diifertaiion  on  the  pot-a(h  of  America  ;  and  it  confi-  ^^^^[^^^ 
derably  atfefts  his  method  for  eftimating  the  Urength  of 
the  pot-alh  leys.  But  that  it  is  a  miftake,  appears 
plainly  from  this,  thjt  although  we  add  forever  equal 
quantities  of  tiie  fpirits,  we  ihall  never  produce  a  mix- 
tuie  which  has  as  fmail  a  fpecific  gravity  as  alcohol. 
Therefore  the  feries  of  fucceftive  gravities  muft  appro- 
ximate to  this  without  end,  like  the  ordinates  of  a  hy- 
perbolic curve  referred  to  its  aifymptote. 

That  this  may  appear  in  the  moft  general  terms,  let 
w  reprcfjnt  the  weight  of  the  conftant  quantity  of  wa- 
ter in  the  mixture,  and  let  a  be  the  weight  of  tlie  fmall 
addition  of  fpirits.  Alfo  let  lu  reprefent  the  bulk  of 
this  quantity  of  water,  and  b  the  bulk  of  the  fmall  ad- 
dition of  alcohol.  The  weight  of  the  mixture  is  -zv+a, 

and  its  bulk  is  lu-t-i,  and  its  fpecific  gravity  is -. 

If  we  now  add  a  fecond  equal  quantity  of  fpirits,  the 
weight  will  be  'w-\-2a,  and  if  the  fpirit  retains  its  den- 
fity unchanged,  the  bulk  will  be  TO-j-2i,  and  the  fpeci. 

fie  gravity  is  — — — -:  and  after  any  number  tit  of  fuch 

equal  additions  of  fpirits,  the  fpecific  gravity  will  be 

— ^--7.     Divide  the  numerator  of  this  fraftion  by  its 

denominator,  and  the  quotient  or  fpecific  gravity  will 
X  a—b 


•w  -J-  m  o 
and  the  variable  part 


This  confifts  of  the  conftant  part  i, 
-       -         We  need  attend  only 


w  -j-  mt 
to  this   part.     If  its  denominator  were  conftant,  it  is 
plain  that  the  fucceftive  fpecific  gravities  would  have 

equal  differences,  each  being  = ,  becaufe  m  in- 

creafes  by  the  continual  addition  of  an  unit,  and  a — b 
is  a  conftant  quantity.  But  the  denominator  lu-^-mb 
continually  increafes,  and  therefore  the  value  of  the  frac- 
tion   ^^continually  diminifhes, 

cu  4-  nib 

Therefore  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  increments 
or  decrements  of  fpecific  gravity,  by  equal  additions  of 
one  ingredient  to  a  conftant  meafure  of  the  other,  is  not 
of  icfelf  an  indication  of  a  change  of  denfity  of  either 
of  the  ingredients  ;  nor  proves  that  in  very  diluted  mix- 
tures a  greater  proportion  of  one  ingredient  is  abfoibed 
or  lodged  in  the  interftices  of  the  other,  as  is  generally 
imagined.  This  muft  be  afcertained  by  comparing 
each  fpecific  gravity  with  the  gravity  expreffed  by  i  -{- 
iv-\-rr{a — /<) 

"■lU  -j-  ;;;  b 

This  feries   of  fpecific  gravities  referables  fuch  a  nu- 
merical feries  as  tlie  followin" 


1,156; 

1,163;   I, -f- 69  ;  &c.  the  terms  of  which  alfo  confift  of 
the  conftant  integer  i,  and  the  decimal  fractions  0,156  ; 

0,163;  0,169;  &<^'     The   fraflion  — '- j- expreffes 


this  decimal  part. 


CaU  this  </,  or  make  ^="'(''-±. 
IV  -\-  m  h 

This  will  give  us  J= ' — .     Now  «  is  the  weight 

of  the  added  ingredient,  and  d  is  the  variable  part  of 
the  fpecific  gravity  obferved  ;  and  thus  we  learn  whe- 
ther 
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fpecific     ther  b,  the  bulk  of  the  added  ingredient,  fuffers  any 

0"vit)f.    change.     We  (hall  have  occafion  by  and  by  to  refume 

"''""''^'"  the  confideration  of  this  quellion,  which  is  of  the  lirll 

moment  in  the  theory  of  fpeciBc  gravities,  and  has  gtcat 

inlhiencc  in  many  tranfaiHions  of  commerce. 

This  fcrics  of  fpecitic  gravities  is   not  fo  well  fitted 


] 
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fucceflive  equal  additions  to  one  of  the  ingredients  is  a 
fuccelTive  equal  abdraclion  of  the  other.  The  change 
produced,  therefore,  in  the  weight  of  the  wholr,  is  the 
difFerPivce  between  the  weiglic  of  the  ingredient  which 
is  taken  out  and  t!ie  weight  of  the  equal  mealurc  of 
the  otl-.er  which  fupplies  its  place.  Therelorc,  if  nei. 
ther    ingredient    changes  its  dcnfity  by  mixture,    the 

f. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


ity  m 


ing  tlie  ingredients  in  aliquant  ptrts  of  one  conftant 
bulk.  The  following  table,  conilrufted  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr  Brilfjnof  the  academy  of  Paris,  and 
]iublilhed  in  the  Memoirs  for  1769,  is  therefore  in- 
fcrted. 


for  commercial  tranfaOions.     In  thelic  the  ufual  quel 

lion  is,  liow  many  gallons  of  alcohol  is  there  in  a  calk,  ^  weights  of  the  mixtures  will  be  in  arithmetical  progrc 
or  fme  number  ot  gallons  of  fpirit.'  and  it  is  more  fion.  If  they  are  not,  there  is  a  variation  of  dcnfity  i 
dircflly  anfwered  by  means  of  a  table,  formed  by  mix-    one  or  both  the  ingredients 

We  fee  this  very  clearly  in  the  mixtures  of  water  and 
alcohol.  The  finl  fpecific  gravity  differs  from  the  fe- 
cond  by  156,  .and  the  lad  differs  from  the  preceding  by 
no  more  than  81.  Had  neither  of  the  dcnfities  chan- 
ged, the  common  difference  would  have  been  102. 
We  obferve  alfo,  that  the  augmentation  of  fpec-hc  gra- 
vity, by  the  fuccedive  addition  of  a  mcafurc  of  water, 
grows  Icfs  and  Icfs  till  1 2  meafures  of  water  is  mi.\ed 
with  4  of  alcohol,  when  the  augmentation  is  only  j8, 
and  then  it  increales  again  to  81. 

It  alio  appears,  that  the  addition  of  one  meafure  of 
water  to  a  quantity  of  alcohol  produces  a  greater  change 
of  denfity  than  the  mixture  of  one  nicafure  of  alcohol 
to  a  quantity  ol  w.uer.  Hence  fome  conclude,  that  the 
water  difappears  by  being  Icdj^e.!  in  the  interllices  of 
the  fpiri'.  But  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  jufteft  no- 
tions wliich  we  can  form  of  the  internal  conllitution  of 
tangible  bodies  to  fuppofe  that  the  particles  of  water 
diminilh  the  diQanccs  between  the  particles  of  alcohol 
by  their  llrong  attractions,  and  that  this  diminution 
(exceedingly  minute  in  itfelf)  becomes  fcnfible  on  ac 
count  of  the  great  number  of  particles  whofe  dillances 
are  thus  dimiuilhed.  This  is  merely  a  probability 
founded  on  lliis,  that  it  would  require  a  much  greater 
diminution  of  diftances  if  it  was  the  particles  of  water 
which  had  their  diftances  thus  dimiuilhed.  But  the 
greater  probability  is,  that  the  condenfatiou  ukes  place 
in  botli. 

We  have  been  fo  particular  in  our  confideration  of 
this  mixture,  becaufe  tlie  law  of  variation  of  denfity  has, 
in  this  inftancc,  been  afcertained  with  (uch  precifion  by 
the  elaborate  examination  of  oir  Charles  Blagdeii,  fo 
that  it  may  ferve  as  an  example  of  what  happens  in  al- 
moft  every  mixture  of  bodies.  It  merits  a  Dill  farther 
difcullion,  becaufe  it  is  intimately  conncfled  with  the 
a<;tion  of  thecorpufcular  forces;  and  an  eiaa  knowledcc 
of  the  variations  of  diftance  between  the  particles  will 
go  far  to  afccrtain  the  law  of  aflion  of  thele  forces. 
But  the  limits  of  a  Work  lik^'  tliis  will  not  permit  us 
to  dwell  longer  on  this  fubjedl.  We  proceed  therefore 
to  give  another  ufeful  table. 

The  vitriolic  or  fulphuric  acid  is  of  extenfive  ufe  in 
manufaiTtures  under  the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Its  va- 
lue depends  entirely  on  the  faline  ingredient,  and  the 
water  is  merely  a  vehicle  for  the  acid.  This,  being 
much  denier  than  water,  affevfls  iti  fpecitic  gravity,  and 
thus  gives  us  a  method  of  afcertaining  its  ftrength. 

The  llrongeft  oil  of  vitriol  that  can  be  calily  manu- 
failured  cont.ains  612^^  grains  of  dry  acid,  united 
*"'t'>  Ti^l-i's  grains  of  water,  which  cannot  be  feparated 
from  it  by  diftillation,  making  loco  grains  of  oil  or 
viTRioi..     Its  fpecitic  gravity  in  this  hate  is  1,877. 

The  following  table  Ihowa  its  ipecihc  gravity  at  tlie 
temperature  55",  when  diluted  by  the  fucceffive  addi- 
tion of  pans  of  water  by  weight. 

Specific 


w. 

A. 

Dcnfity 
obfcrvcd. 

DcnCiy 
compu;cd. 

Condcn- 
fation. 

Balk  of 

1 0,000 
grains. 

0 

16 

0,8371 

0,8371 

1,0000 

I 

»5 

0,8527 

C.8473 

63 

0.9937 

2 

>4 

0,8674 

O.^S'lS 

"5 

0,9885 

3 

«3 

0,8815 

0,8677 

>57 

0,9844 

4 

12 

0,8947 

0,8778 

189 

0,9811 

5 

II 

0,9075 

0,8880 

214 

0,9786 

6 

10 

0,9199 

0,8982 

235 

0,9765 

7 

9 

0,93 '7 

0,9084 

251 

0,9749 

8 

8 

0.9427 

0,9186 

256 

0,9744 

9 

7 

0,9519 

0,9287 

243 

0,9757 

10 

6 

0,9598 

0,9389 

217 

0,9783 

II 

5 

0,9674 

0,9491 

1S9 

0,9811 

12 

4 

0,9733 

0,9593 

'44 

0,9856 

'3 

3 

0,9791 

0,9695 

99 

0,9901 

14 

2 

0,9852 

0,9796 

57 

0,9943 

«5 

I 

0,9919 

0,9898 

21 

0,9979 

16 

0 

1 ,0000 

1,0000 

1 ,0000 

In  this  table  the  whole  quantitv  of  fpiritnous  liquor  is 
always  the  f»me.  The  firft  column  is  the  number  of 
meafures  (gallons,  pints,  inches,  &c.)  of  water  in  the 
mixture  ;  and  column  2.I  gives  the  meafures  oi  alcohol. 
Column  3d  is  the  fpecific  gravity  which  was  obfcrved 
by  Mr  BrilFoii.  Column  4th  is  the  fpecific  gravity 
vhich  would  have  been  obfcrved  if  the  fpirits,  or  wa- 
ter, or  both,  had  retained  their  fpecitic  denfity  un- 
changed. And  the  5th  column  marks  the  augmenta- 
tion of  fpecific  gravity  or  denfity  in  parts  of  10,000. 
A  6lh  column  is  added,  fhowing  the  bulk  of  the  16 
cubic  meafures  of  the  two  ingredient's.  Each  meafure 
may  be  conceived  as  the  i6th  part  of  10,000,  or  625  ; 
and  we  may  fuppofe  them  cubic  inches,  pints,  gallons, 
or  any  folid  meafure. 

This  t4ble  fcarcely  differs  from  Sir  Charles  Blag- 
den's  ;  and  the  very  fm^U  difference  that  may  be  ob- 
fcrvcd, arifss  from  Mr  Briffon's  having  ufed  an  alcohol 
not  fo  completely  reftified.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
0,8371,  whereas  the  other  was  only  0,8250. 

Here  it  appears  more  diftir<fHy  that  the  condenfa- 
tion  is  greateli  wlien  the  two  ingredients  are  of  equal 
bulk. 

Perhaps  this  ferles  of  fpecific  gravities  is  as  declara- 
tive as  the  other,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  change  of 
denfity  induced  on  either  of  the  ingredients.  The 
whole  bulk  being  always  the  fame,  it  is  plain  that  the 
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4 

8 
li 

16 
20 

2+ 
z8 

.^2 
36 

40 

50 
60 


Obfcrved. 

i.«77 
1,644 

1.474 
1,381 
1,320 
1.274 

1.243 
1,21 1 

1.195 
i,iS3 
1,172 
1,14s 
1,128 


Cakubtcd. 

I.«77 
1,501 

1,269 

1,2  ly 

1,184 

i.ijy 
1,140 

1,125 

1.113 
1.103 

i,c?4 
1,065 


Cond. 

,'-■00 

.'43 

,1^4 

,112 

,101 

,090 

,084 

,071 

,070 

,070 

,070 

,064 

.059 


proportion  as    it  contains  more    of   the  latter    ingre-    Specific 
ttient.  Gravity. 

The  proportions  of  tlie  aeriform  ingredients  of  the 
muriatic  acid  are  fo  very  variable,  and  fo  little  under  our 
coinnitmd,  that  we  cannot  fianie  tables  of  its  fpeclfic 
gravity  whicli  would  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  ftre.igth. 
It  is  a  general  property  of  thcfe  acids,  that  they  are 
more  expanfible  by  heat  as  they  are  more  concentrated. 

^  TJicre  is  another  claf:.  of  fluids  which  it  would  be  of 
gTe:U  confequcnce  to  reduc;  to  fome  rules  with  refpeft 
to  fpccitic  gr-.'.viiy,  namely,  tlie  fi.Iutions  of  falts,  gums, 
and  rclins.  It  is  ip.ttrefling  to  the  p!Mlof.iphcr  to  know 
in  what  manner  falts  are  contained  in  tliefe  watery  fo- 
lutions,  aiid  to  difcover  the  relation  between  their 
flrength  and  denfity  ;  and  to  the  man  of  bufinefs  it 
would  be  a  moft  dsfirable  thing  to  have  a  criterion   cf 


Here  is  obferveJ  a  much  greater  condenfation  than  the  quantity  of  fait  in  any  brine,  or  of  extraaible  mat- 
in the  mixtuic  of  alcohol  and  water.  Cut  we  cannot  ter  in  a  decoaion.  It  would  be  equally  defirable  to 
affisn  the  proportion  of  ingredients  which  produces  the  thofe  who  are  to  purchafe  them  as  to  thofe  who  manu- 
greateft  condenfation  ;  becaufe  we  cannot,  in  any  cafe,  fadure  or  employ  them.       Perhaps  we  might    afcer- 


in-    tain  in  this  way  the   value  of 

of    fweeteninjr  matter 


fugar, 


depending  on  tlie 
V  hich   it  c  intains  ;  a 


lay  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  faline  and  watery  m- 

eredients.     The  ftrongeft  oil  of  vitriol  is  already  a  wa-  quantity 

tery  folution  ;  and  it  is  bv  a  confiderable  and  uncertain  thing  which  at  prefent  rells  on  the  vague  determma- 

detour  that  Mr  Klrwan  has  alligned  the  proportion  of  tion  of  the  eye  or  palate.     It  would  therefore  be  dohig 

612  and  3SS  nearly.     If  this  be  the  true  ratio,  it  is  nn-  a  great  fervice  to  the  public,  if  fome  intelligent  perf  n 

lilce  every  other  folution  that  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  would  undertake  a  train  of  experiments  «iih  this  view, 

for  in  all  fol-tiom  of  falts,  the  fait  occupies  lefs   room  Accuracy  alone  is  required;  and  it  may  be  kit  to  the 

in  its  liquid  form  than  it  did  when  folld ;  and  heie  it  philofophers  to  compare  the  fads,  and  draw  the  confe. 
would  be  greatly  the  reverfe 


This  folution  is  remarkable  alfo  for  the  copious  emer- 
"ency  of  heat  in  its  dilutions  with  more  water.  This 
"has  been  afcribed  to  the  great  fuperiority  of  water  in 
its  capacity  for  heat ;  but  there  are  fafts  which  render 


quences  refpedling  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  par- 
ticles. 

One  circumftance  in  the  folution  of  falts  is  very  ge- 
neral ;  and  we  aie  inclined,  for  feiious  reafons,  to  think 
it  univeifal :  this  is  a  diminution  cf  bulk.     This  indeed 


this  very  doubtful.     A  velTd  of  water,  and  another  of    in  fome  falts  is  inconrideral:)le.     Sedative  fait,  for  in- 

ftance,  hardly  fhows  any  diminution,  and  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  exception,  were  it  not  the  fingle  inftance. 
This  circumilance,  and  fome  confiderations  conne^ed 
with  our  notions  of  iliis  kind  of  folut'on,  d'fpofe  us  to 
think  that  this  fait  differs  in  contraflion  from  others 
only  in  degree,  and  that  there  is  fome,  though  it  was 


very 
oil  of  vitr'ol,  being  brought  from  a  cold  room  into  a 
warm  one,  they  both  imbibe  heat,  and  rife  in  their  tem- 
perature ;  and  the  water  employs  nearly  the  fame  lime 
to  attain  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

Aquafortis  or  nitidis  acid  is  another  fiuid  very  much 
employed  in  commerce  ;  fo  that  it  is  of  importance  to 


afcerta'in  the  relation  between  its  faline  (Irength  and  its  not  fenfible,  in  the  experiments  hitherto  made, 
fpecific  gravity.      We  owe  alfo  to  Mr  Kirwan   a   table        Thefe  experiments,  indeed,  liave  not  been  numerous, 

tor  thispurpuie.  Thofe  of  Mr  Achard  of  Berlin,  and  of  Dr  Richard 

The  moll  concentrated  flate  into  v/hich  it  can  eafily  Watfon  of  Cambridge,  are   perhaps   the  only  ones  of 

be  brought  is  fuch,  that   1000  grains  of  it  confiHs  of  which  we  have  a  delcriptive  narration,  by  which  we  can 

563  grains  of  water  and  437  of  dry  acid.     In  this  (late  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  them 


its  fpecitic  gravity  is  1,557. 
acid. 


Let  this  be  called  nhrous 


itr.  Ac.         Water. 

JO       X         0 

1.557 

1.557 

1 

1.474 

1.474 

6 

1  =  350 

1.273 

0,077 

1 1 

1,269 

1,191 

007K 

16 

1,214 

1.147 

0,067 

21 

1.175 

1,120 

0,055 

26 

1,151 

1,101 

0,050 

3' 

1,127 

1,087 

0,040 

36 

1,106 

1.077 

0,029 

41 

i,g86 

1,068 

0,01 8 

There  is  not  the  fame  uniformity  in  the  denfities  of 
this  acid  in  its  different  (fates  of  dilution.     Tliis  feems 


The  fubjeft  is  not  fu(ceptible  of  much  accuracy  ;  for 
falts  in  their  folid  form  are  feldom  free  from  cavities 
and  fliivery  interftices,  which  do  not  admit  the  water 
(/U  tlieir  full  immerlion,  and  thereby  appear  of  greater 
bulk  when  we  attempt  to  meafme  their  fpecific  gravity 
by  weighing  them  in  (luids  whicli  do  rot  diffolve  them, 
fuch  as  fpirits  of  turpentine.  They  alfo  attach  to  them- 
felves,  with  confiderable  tenacity,  a  quantity  of  atmo- 
fpheric  air,  which  merely  adheres,  but  makes  no  part  of 
their  compofition.  This  efcapes  in  the  aft  of  foluti  n, 
being  fet  at  liberty  by  the  (Ironger  affinity  of  the  wa- 
ter. Sal  gem,  however,  and  a  few  others,  may  be 
very  accurately  meafured  ;  and  in  thefe  inilancts  the  de- 
gree of  contraaion  is  very  conftant. 

The  following  experiments  of  Dr  Watfon  appear  to 
us  the  mod  inftruaive  as  to  this  circumftance.     A  glafs 


owing  to  the  variable  proportion  of  the  deleterious  and    veffel  was  ufed,  having  a  flender  cylindrical  neck,  and 
■»ital  air  which  compofe  this  acid.     It  is  more  denfe  in    holding  67  ounces  of  pure  water  when  filled  to  a  cer- 
tain 
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pecif.c  tain  milk.  The  neck  above  this  mm k  had  a  fcale  of 
inv:ty.  equal  parts  p.illcJ  (iH  it.  It  was  filled  to  the  maik  with 
'~''^-—^  water.  Twenty-four  pennyweights  of  fait  were  thrown 
into  it  as  fpeedily  as  pofllble,  and  the  bulk  tf  the  fait 
was  moafured  by  the  elevation  of  the  water.  Every 
thing  was  attended  to  whicli  could  retard  the  immediate 
folution,  that  the  error  ariling  from  t!ic  filuticn  of  the 
Kr(t  particles,  before  the  reit  could  be  put  in,  might 
be  as  I'mall  .75  polFiljle  ;  and  in  orJ;r  that  both  the  abfo- 
lute  bulk  and  its  variations  might  be  obtained  by  fonie 
known  fcale,  24  pennyweiglits  of  water  were  put  in. 
This  raifed  the  fjrface  58  parts  cf  the  fcale.  Nosv  wc 
know  exafkly  the  bulk  of  24  pennyweights  of  pure  wa- 
ter. It  is  2,275  cubic  inch!;s;  and  thus  we  obtain 
every  thing  in  abfoUite  meafuies :  And  by  comparing 
the  bulk  of  each  fait,  both  at  its  tlril  immerfion  and  af- 
ter  its  complete  folution,  we  obtain  itsfpecitic  gravity, 
and  the  change  made  on  it  in  palFing  trom  a  folid  to  a 
fluid  form.  The  following  table  is  an  abftraift  ot  thefs 
experiments.  The  nrfl  column  of  numbers  is  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  furface  immediately  after  immeifian  ;  tiic 
fecond  gives  the  elevation  when  tiie  fait  is  completely 
dilfolvcd  ;  and  tlie  third  and  fourth  columns  are  the 
fpecific  gravities  of  the  falls  in  thcfe  two  llatci. 


Twenty-four  Pennyweights. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

Water 

58 

Glauber's  fait 

42 

3^ 

1,380 

1,611 

Mild  volatile  alkali 

40 

33 

1,450 

1.787 

Sal  ammoniac 

40 

39 

1,450 

'.487 

Refined  white  fugar     - 

39 

36 

1,487 

1,61 1 

Coaife  brown  fugar     - 

39 

36 

.,487 

1,61 1 

White  fugarcandy 

37 

36 

'.567 

1,611 

Lyinington  Glauber's  fait 

iS 

29 

•.657 

2,000 

Terra  foliata  tartari 

37 

30 

'.5(^7 

'.933 

Rochelle  fait 

33 

28 

>.757 

2,071 

Alum  nt  t  quite  diifi'lved 

33 

28 

>.757 

2,061 

Borax  notnnc-l'.alf  dill'i'lvcd 

in  two  days 

33 

3' 

'.757 

Green  vitriol 

32 

26 

1,812 

2,230 

Wlirte  vitriol 

30 

24 

'.933 

2,416 

Nitre 

30 

21 

'.933 

2,766 

S  il  gem  from  Northwich 

27 

«7 

2. '43 

3.41' 

U'ue  vitriol 

26 

20 

2|230 

2,900 

Pcatl  aflies 

25 

10 

2.320 

5,8co 

T.irt.  vitriolatus 

32 

II 

2,636 

5.27* 

Green  vitriol  calcined  to 

white 

22 

11 

2,636 

5.27^ 

Dry  f.ilt  of  tart.ir 

21 

•3 

2,761 

4,461 

Balket  fea-falt 

'9 

'J 

3.052 

3,866 

Corrofive  fublimatc     - 

14 

10 

4,142 

5,800 

Turbith  mineral 

y 

0 

6.444 

The  infpciflion  of  this  lift  naturally  fuggefts  two  ftates 
of  the  cafe  as  particularly  interelling  to  the  philofopher 
ftudying  the  theory  of  folution.  The  firll  ftate  is  when 
the  lixivium  approaches  to  faturation.  In  the  very  point 
of  faiuration  any  additiion  of  fait  retains  its  bulk  un- 
changed. In  diluted  brines,  we  fliail  fee  that  tlic  den- 
fity  ot  the  fluid  fdt  isgrester,  and  gradually  diminilhes 
as  we  add  more  fait.  It  is  an  important  queftion, 
^Vhcth:r  tliis  diminution  goes  on  continually,  till  the 
fluid  denfity  of  the  fait  is  the  fame  with  its  folid  denfi- 
ty  ?  cr,  Whether  tkcre  is  an  abrupt  palfage  from  feme 
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degree  01  l!ie  or.i.  to  the  fixed  degree  of  llie  otlKt,  as  Specific 
wc  obfcrvc  ill  the  (reccing  oi  iron,  the  fcttingof  ftucco,  firavity. 
and  fome  other  inllances  ?  ^-^^-w^^ 

Tl-.e  other  intcrelling  ftate  is  tl  at  of  extreme  dilu- 
tion, wlien  the  differences  between  the  fucccfllve  deiifi- 
ties  bear  a  great  proportion  to  the  denfities  themfelvcs, 
and  thus  enable  the  mathematician  to  afceitain  with 
fome  precifion  the  variations  of  corpufcular  force,  in 
confcqucnce  of  a  vaiiation  of  dlftancc  between  the  par- 
tides.  The  (ketch  of  an  inveftigation  of  this  important 
qucrtion  given  by  Bofcovich,  in  his  Theory  of  N.ttural 
I'hilofophy,  is  very  promifing,  and  fliould  incite  the 
philofophical  chemift  to  the  lludy.  The  firft  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  compare  the  law  of  fpecific  gravity  ;  that 
is,  the  relation  between  the  fpccitic  gravity  and  quan- 
tity of  fait  held  in  folution. 

Wi(hing  to  make  this  work  as  ufcful  as  poffible,  we 
have  fearclied  for  experiments,  and  trains  of  experi- 
ments, on  the  denfity  of  the  many  brines  which  make 
important  articles  of  commerce;  but  we  were  mortifi- 
ed by  the  fcantinefs  of  the  information,  and  difappoint- 
ed  in  our  hopes  of  being  able  to  combioc  the  detached 
obfervation<,  fuited  to  the  immediate  views  of  their  au- 
thors, in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deduce  from  them  fcales 
(as  they  may  be  called)  of  their  ftrength.  We  rarely 
tbund  thefc  detached  obfcrvations  attended  wiih  cir- 
cumftances  which  would  connc'fl  them  with  others  ; 
and  there  was  frequently  fuch  a  difcrepancy,  nay  op- 
pufition,  in  feriefes  of  experiments  made  for  afcertaininj 
the  relation  between  the  donfity  and  the  ftrength,  that 
we  could  not  obtain  general  principles  which  enable  us 
to  conftruift  tables  of  Itrengtli  ii  priori. 

Mr  Lambert,  one  of  the  fii  ft  mathematicians  and  plii- 
lofophers  of  Euiop.',  in  a  dilftxtation  in  t!;e  Berlin  ^le- 
moirs  (  1762),  gives  a  narrat  on  of  experiments  on  the 
brines  of  common  fait,  (rom  which  he  deduces  a  very 
great  condenfation,  which  he  attributes  to  an  abfirption 
in  the  weak  brines  of  the  fait,  or  a  lodgment  of  its  par- 
ticles in  the  interllices  of  the  particles  of  water.  Mr 
Achard  of  the  fame  academy,  in  1785,  gives  a  very 
great  lift  of  experiments  on  the  bulks  of  various 
brines,  made  in  a  different  way,  which  ftiew  no  fuch  in- 
trofufception ;  and  Dr  Watfon,  formerly  profeflbr 
of  chamiftry  at  Cambridge,  and  now  bilhop  of  Lan- 
daff,  thinks  this  confirmed  by  experiments  which  he 
narr.ites  in  his  Chemical  Effays.  We  {it  great  rea- 
fon  for  hefitating  cur  alfent  to  either  fide,  and  do 
not  think  the  experiments  decifive.  We  incline  to  Mr 
Lambert's  opinion  ;  for  this  reafon,  that  in  the  fuc- 
celfivc  dilutions  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  aquafcttis  there  is 
a  moft  evident  and  remarkable  condenfaticn.  Now 
what  are  thefe  but  brines,  of  which  we  have  net  been 
able  to  get  the  faline  ingredient  in  a  feparate  form  i 
The  experiments  of  Mr  Acliard  and  Dr  Watfon  were 
made  in  fuch  a  way  that  a  fingle  grain  in  the  meafure- 
ment  bore  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  whule  change 
of  fpecific  gravity.  At  fhe  fame  time,  fome  of  Dr 
Watlcn's  arc  fo  (imple  in  their  nature  that  it  is  very 
dilTicuit  to  withhold  the  alfent. 

In  this  ll.tle  of  uncertainty,  in  a  fubjeifl  which 
feems  to  us  to  he  of  public  importance,  we  thought 
it  our  duty  to  undertake  a  train  oi  experiments  to 
which  recoune  may  aluays  be  had.  Works  like  this 
aie  fcldom  confidered  as  fources  of  original  informa-. 
lion ;    and    it    is   thought   fufiicieut  when  the   knowv 
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ledge  alreaJ)'  difTufcJ  is  judicioudy  compiled 
a  due  rcfpec^  for  the  public,  and  gratitude  tur  the  very 
'  honourable  reception  hitherto  given  to  our  labours, 
Induce  us  to  exert  ourfelves  with  lionetl  zeal  to  merit 
the  continuance  of  public  f.ivou.-.  We  alFurc  our  readers 
that  the  experiments  were  made  with  care,  and  on 
o^nantilies  lulTiciently  large  to  make  the  unavoidable  ir- 
re'.-ularities  in  fuch  cafes  quite  infignificant.  The  law 
of^denlity  was  afceitained  in  each  fubllance  in  two 
ways.  We  dilfolved  different  portions  of  fait  in  the 
fame  quantity  of  water,  and  examined  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity of  the  br'.ne  by  weighing  it  in  a  veliel  with  a  nar- 
row neck.  The  portions  of  lalt  were  each  of  them  one- 
ei"-hth  of  what  would  make  a  neatly  fiturated  folulion 
of'the  temperature  55.  We  did  not  make  the  brine 
ftronger,  that  there  might  be  no  ri(k  of  a  precipitation 
in  form  of  cryftals.  We  confidercd  the  fpecific  gravi- 
ties as  the  ordlnates  of  a  curve,  of  which  the  abfcilfx 
were  the  numbers  of  ounces  of  dry  fait  contained  in  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  brine.  Having  thus  obtained  eight 
ordinates  correfponding  to  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8 
portions  of  fait,  the  ordinates  or  fpecific  gravities  for 
every  other  proportion  of  fait  were  had  by  the  ulual 
methods  of  interpofition. 

Tlic  odicr  method  was,  by  firtl  making  a  brine  nearly 
faturated,  in  which  the  proportion  of  ialt  and  water 
■was  exadlly  determined.  We  then  took  out  one-eighth 
of  the  brine,  and  filled  up  the  velfelwith  water,  taking 
care  that  the  mii-ture  fhould  be  complete;  for  which 
purpofe,  befides  agitation,  the  diluted  brine  was  allowed 
to  remain  24  hours  before  weighing.  Taking  out 
one-eighth  ot  the  brine  alfo  takes  out  one  eighth  of  the 
fait ;  fo  that  the  proportion  of  fait  and  water  in  the 
diluted  brine  was  known.  It  was  now  weighed,  and 
thus  we  determined  the  fpecific  gravity  for  a  new  pro- 
portion of  fait  and  water. 

We  then  took  out  one.feventh  of  the  brine.  It  is 
evident  that  this  takes  out  one-eighth  of  the  original 
quantity  of  fait  ;  an  abftraclion  equal  to  the  former. 
We  filled  the  veflel  with  water  with  the  fixmc  precau- 
tions ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  we  proceeded  till  there 
remained  only  one-eighth  of  the  original  quantity  of 
fait. 

The  fpecific  gravities  by  thefe  two  methods  agreed 
extremely  well.  In  the  very  deliquefcent  falts  the  firft 
method  exhibited  fome  fmall  irregularities,  arifing  from 
the  unequal  quantities  of  water  which  they  had  im- 
bibed from  the  atmofphere.  We  therefore  confided 
mcft  in  the  experiments  made  with  diluted  brines. 

That  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  authority  of  the 
tables  which  we  (hall  infert,  wc  fubmit  to  his  infpeaion 
oneferies  of  experiments. 

Two  ihoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  grains 
of  very  pure  and  dry 
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But    1196,9  :  299,28.    Therefore  a  cubic  foot  of  this  brine 
con'.ains  299,28  ounces  of  perfeiily  dry  fait. 

The  fublequent  ftcps  of  the  procefs  are  reprefented 
as  follows. 


Salt. 

Brine. 

Water          l^^''"  "^ 
^^""-          Cuh.  Ft 

Salt     ill 
Cub.  Ft. 

8)1256,75 
157.1 

8)5027 
628,4 

3770,25 
=-i-  of  brine. 

Remains. 
Water  to  fill  it 

again. 
2d   Brine. 
^  taken  out. 

Water  added. 

3d  Brine 
Taken  out. 

Remains. 
Water  added. 

4th  Brine. 
Taken  out. 

Rema  ins. 
Water  added. 

5  th  Brine. 
Taken  out. 

Remains. 
Water  added. 

6th  Brine. 
Taken  out. 

Remains. 
Water  added. 

7th  Brine. 
Taken  out. 

Remains. 
Water  added. 

8th  Brine. 

1196,9 
1 172.7 
1149.3 

112J.9 

1102,3 
•077.9 
1053.3 
1027,9 

299,28 

37.4ii 

261,87 
37.41 

224,46 
187,05 
149,64 
112,23 

74,82 
.^7.41  _ 

4398,6 
527,4 

7)1099,6 
157.1 

7)4926,0 
703.7 

4222,3 

604,7 

942.5 
157.1 

6)4827,0 
804,5 

4022,5 
706,5 

7S5.4 
157.1 

5)4729-0 
946 

37S3 
847 

628,3 
157,1 

4)4630 
1157.5 

3472.5 
1054,5 

471.2 
157.1 

3)4527 
1509 

3018 
1405 

314-1 
157.1 

2)4423 
2212 

22H 
2102 

157.0 

4:^13 

Thus,  by  repeated  abfirac^ion  of  brine,  fo  as  always 

.but  not  decrepitated)  common    to  takeout -J^th  of  the  fait  contained  in  one  conftant  bulk, 

fait,  prepared  in  large  cryftals,  were  diifolved  in  6562    we  have  obtained  a  brine  confifting  of  157  grains  of  fait 

grains  of  diftilled  water  of  the   temperature  55".     A    united    with   4313 — 157,    or   4156   grains    of   water. 

fmall   raatrafs   with  a  narrow   neck,  which  held  4200    ....  .      .  ±iii  ,  ,■     r 

Its  Ipecihc  gravity  isii_-^,=  1,0279,  and  a   cubic  foot 

4200 

of  its  weight  1028  ounces,  and  contains  37-8*^  ounces 
of  dry  falc.  In  like  manner  may  the  fpecific  gravity, 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot,  and  the  fait  it  contains,  be 
eftimatcd  for  the  intermediate  brines. 

When  thefe  eight  quantities  of  fait  contained   in   a 

cubic  foot  are  made  the  abfciifr,  and  the  weights  of  the 

Alfo  5027  :   1256,75=    cubic  foot  of  brine  arc  the  correfponding  ordinates,  the 

curve 


matrafs  with  a  narrow  neck,  which  held  4200 
grains  of  diftilled  water,  was  filled  with  this  briiic.  Its 
contents  weighed  5027  grains.  Nonv  6562  +  21SS 
:  2118  =:  5027  :  1256,75.  Therefore  the  bottle  of 
brine    contained    1256,75    grains    of  fait   dilfolved   in 

Its  fpecific  gravity   is   = 

5O" '-  nr  t.inCionc  ;  and  a  cubic  foot  of  brine 


3770,25  grains   of  water 

,  or  F, 196905 
4200 
1196,9  ounces  avoirdupois. 

2 


weighs 
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cur»c  wil!  he  foond  to  be  extremely  regular,  refcmbling 
a  hypcrbol'c  arch  whofe  a/Tymptotc  makes  an  ang's  of 
'30"  with  the  axis.  Ordinates  were  then  interpolated 
analyticjUy  for  every  10  ounces  of  contained  fait,  and 
thus  the  tablo  was  conrtruiilcd.  We  did  not,  however, 
reft  it  on  one  ferics  alone;  but  made  others,  in  which 
3th  of  the  fjlt  was  repeatedly  abflrailed.  They  agreed, 
in  the  tafc  of  ommon  f.dt,  witli  great  exaiflnefs,  and 
in  feme  others  there  were  feme  very  inconliderable  irre- 
gularities. 

To  Ihow  the  authority  of  the  tables  of  (Ireng'h  was 
by  no  mt.in?  our  only  motive  for  giving  an  example  of 
the  procefs.  It  may  be  of  ufe  as  a  pattern  for  fimilar 
experiments.  But,  be  ides,  it  is  very  inftrufUve.  We 
fee,  in  the  tirft  place,  that  there  is  a  vsry  fenllble  change 
of  denfity  in  one  or  both  of  the  ingredients.  Tor  the 
icries  is  ofth.it  nature  (as  we  have  formerly  explained), 
that  if  the  ingredients  retained  tlielr  denfities  in  every 
proportion  of  commixture,  the  fpecific  gravicies  would 
have  been  in  arithni;:ical  progrelfion  ;  whereas  we  foe 
that  th-ir  dilFerenccs  continually  diminifh  as  th:  brines 
grow  more  denfc.  We  can  form  Ibme  no-.ion  of  this 
by  comparing  tiie  dilTsrent  brine?.  Thus  in  the  fii  ft  brine, 
weighing  5027  grain?,  there  are  3770  grains  of  water 
in  a  veli'el  holding  4200.  If  the  denfity  of  the  water 
remains  the  fame,  there  is  left  for  the  fait  only  as  much 
fpace  as  would  hold  430  grains  of  water.  In  this 
fpace  are   1  idged    1257  grains  of  filt,  and  its  fpccitic 

gravity,  in  its  liquid  form,  is  — 11=2,89:7  very  near- 

ly.  but  in  the  8th  brine  the  quantity  of  water  is 
4156,  the  fpacc  left  f 'r  157  gr.iins  of  f.ilt  is  only  the 
bulk  of  44  grains  of  water,  and  the  denfity  of  the  fait  is 


!i7_ 
4+ 


3,568,  confiderably  greater  than  before.     This 

induced  us  to  continue  the  dilution  of  the  brine  as  fol- 
lows, beginninz  with  the  8.h  brine. 


«;7 
73.5 

2)4313     8th  brine. 
2156,5 

2156,5 
2tc5.5 

39.7 

2)4262,0  9th  brit\e 

213' 

2131 

2102 

S9.7 

2)4233     lothbrins 
2116,5 

21 16,5 
2102 

!0,« 

42 iS   nth  brine. 

Tills  lift  brine  contains  419^,2  grains  of  water,  len- 
Ting  only  the  bulk  of  1,8  grains  of  water  to  contain 
1 9,8  of  fait,  fo  that  the  (alt  is  ten  times  d^nfer  than 
water.^  Tiiis  will  make  the  ftreni;'h  243  inftead  of 
:  10  indicated  by  the  fpccitic  gravity.  Bui  we  do  not 
pretend  to  meafure  the  denfities  wi;h  accuracy  in  thefi 
diluted  brines.  It  is  evident  iVom  th-:  procefs  that  a 
C:i-ilc  grain  of  escefs  or  dci'cft  in  lAkinij  (.t:t  thcbriue 
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and  replacing  it  with  wa'er  has  a  fenfible  proportion  to  fiftu^c 
the  whole  variation.  But  we  fee  t^•ith  fufhcient  evi-  Oraviir. 
dence,  that  from  the  ftrong  to  the  weak  brines  the  *~''^"*' 
fpace  left  for  the  portion  of  fait  is  continually  diminilh- 
ing.  In  the  firft  dilution  527 [  grains  of  wator  were 
added  to  fill  up  the  veffcl ;  but  |-h  of  its  contents  of 
pure  water  is  only  525  :  f)  that  here  is  a  diminution  of 
2  's  grains  in  the  fpice  occupied  by  the  remaining  fait. 
The  fub'ijquent  additions  arc  604,7  ;  706,5  ;  857  ; 
1054,5  ;  '405  i  2IC2  ;  2105,5  ;  2102  ;  2102  ;  inftead 
of  600;  /CO;  840;  1050;  1400;  2  100;  2  ICO; 
2100;  2100.  Notliing  can  more  plainly  fliow  the 
condenfation  in  general,  though  we  do  not  learn  wlie- 
ther  it  happens  in  one  or  both  of  the  ingredients  ; 
nor  do  the  experiments  fliow  with  fuflicient  accuracy 
the  progreftion  of  this  diminution.  The  exceffes  of  the 
added  water  being  only  fix  or  feven  grains,  we  cannot 
cxpeft  a  nice  repartiiion.  When  the  brine  is  taken 
out,  the  upper  p  irt  of  the  veflel  remains  lined  with  a 
briny  film  con:  lining  a  portion  of  fait  and  water, 
perhaps  equ.il  or  fuperior  to  the  difForences.  Had  our 
time  permitted,  we  fhould  have  examined  this  matter 
with  fcnipulous  attention,  ufing  a  veir.-l  with  a  Hill  nar- 
rower neck,  and  in  each  dilution  ablhadling  one  half  of 
the  brine.  The  curve,  whofe  abfciflx  and  ordinates 
rcprefent  the  weight  cf  the  contained  fait  and  the 
W->ightof  a  conllmt  bulk  of  the  brine,  exhibits  the  ht'X 
and  moll  fynoptical  view  c.f  the  law  ox  condenfaticn, 
becaufc  the  pofition  of  the  tangent  in  any  point,  or  the 

value  of  the  fvmbol-:-,  .alwavs  fliows  tlie  rate  at  which 
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the  fpecific  gravity  incrcafes  or  di/ninifhes.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  curve  in  all  cafes  is  of  the  hy- 
perbolic kind,  and  complete  ;  that  is,  having  the  tan- 
gent perpendicular  to  the  axis  at  the  beginning  of  the 
turve.  The  mathematical  reader  will  caiily  guefs  the 
phyfical  notions  which  incline  us  to  this  opinion  ;  and 
will  alfo  fee  that  it  is  hardly  pofflble  to  difcover  this  ei- 
periment.iUy,  bccaufe  the  m.illake  of  a  fingle  giain  in 
the  very  fmall  ordinates  will  change  the  poiition  r  f  t!ie 
t.injient  irany  degrees.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  we 
thought  it  ul'elefs  to  profecute  the  dilution  any  far- 
ther. But  we  think  that  it  may  be  profccuted  mi;ch 
farther  in  Dr  WatfL>n's  or  Mr  Ach.ird's  method, 
viz.  by  dilfolving  equal  weigl .'.5  of  fait  in  two  veffeli, 
of  very  dilFcrent  capacities,  having  tubular  necks,  in 
which  the  change  of  bulk  may  be  very  accurately  ob- 
feived.  We  can  only  conclude,  that  the  condenfation 
is  greateft  in  the  ftrongeft  brines,  and  probably  at- 
tains its  maximum  when  the  quantities  of  true  falinc 
matter  and  water  are  nearly  equal,  as  ia  ikc  cafe  of  vi- 
triolic acid,  &r. 

We  confider  thefe  experiments  as  abcndantly  Aiffici- 
ent  for  deciding  the  queftion  "  Whether  the  f  ilt  can  be 
received  into  the  pores  of  the  water,  or  tlie  water  into 
the  pores  of  the  fait,  fo  as  to  incre.ife  its  weight  without 
incrcaling  ils  bulk  V  and  we  muft  grant  that  it  may. 
We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  fimply  lidged  in  the  pores  as 
f.inJ  ii  lodged  in  the  intcrlllccs  of  fmall  Ihot;  but  the  two 
together  occupy  lefs  room  than  whenfcparate.  The  ex- 
periments  oi  Mr  Achard  wtre  infullicieiH  .or  a  dccifion, 
becaufc  made  on  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  6co  grains  oi 
water.  l)r  Watfon's  c::periiiicnts  have,  for  ihj  mott 
part,  the  fame  defe«51.  Some  of  thi  ni,  however,  are  of 
great  value  iu  this  quefti'U,  and  arc  very  fit  for  afcer- 
4  Q,.  t«Ining 
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Tjivciftc  t.iiiiTigilie  fpccilic  gravity  of  JiiTolvii'g  falls.  In  one 
f.iavity.  01  ;Vicm  (viot  panicul;\ily  iiaiuited)  he  found  lh.it  a 
"^"^^^"^  qiiintity  of  difiolvcd  fait  occupied  tlit;  fame  bulk  in  two 
very  different  Hates  of  diliuion,  \Vc  cannct  j.itlend 
to  teconcile  this  with  our  e"periments.  AV^e  luve  gi- 
ven tliffe  ni  they  (i^cd  ;  and  we  think  them  concluliie, 
bccaufe  they  were  fo  nunjcrous  and  fo  pertcflly  con- 
fiftcnt  with  each  other;  and  their  refuk  ii  fo  general, 
that  we  have  not  '"  und  an  exception.  Common  fait  is 
bv  no  means  the  moft  remarkable  inilance  of  condenla- 
tion.  Vegetcible  ;'.lk  ili,  fal  ammoiuac,  and  fome  others, 
exhibit  much  greater  condenfation. 

We  tli'iught  this  a  proper  opportunity  of  confider- 
irg  tl.i^  queilion,  wliich  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  principles  of  chemical  folution,  and  was  not  per- 
liups  confidered  in  fitHcient  detail  under  the  article  Che- 
MisTRV.  We  learn  from  it  in  general,  that  the  quan- 
tities of  fait  in  Irinci  incrcafe  at  fomewhat  a  greater 
rate  than  their  fpecific  gravities.  This  ditierence  is  in 
rnany  c-fes  of  fenhble  importance  in  a  commercial  view. 
Thus  an  alkaline  lixivium  for  the  purpofes  of  bkach- 
iug  or  foap-making,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  is  1,234, 
or  exceeds  that  of  water  by  234,  contains  361  ounces 
«)f  fait  in  a  cubic  foot ;  a  ley,  wliich  exceeds  the  weight 
of  water  twice  as  much,  or  468  ounces />«•  cubic  loot, 
contains  777  ounces  of  filt,  which  exceeds  the  double 
nf  361  by  55  ounces  more  than  J  J>er  cent.  Hence  we 
learn,  that  hydrometers  tor  difcovering  the  llrtngth 
cf  biines,  having  equal  divifi  ms  on  a  cylindiical  Hem, 
are  very  erroneous;  for  even  if  the  increments  of  fpe- 
<ific  gravity  were  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  fait 
in  a  gallon  of  brine,  the  divifions  at  the  bottom  of  the 
llem  ought  to  be  fmaller  than  thofe  above. 

The  conftrudlion  of  the  following  table  of  (Irengths 
from  the  above  narrated  feries  of  brines  is  fufficiently 
Dbvious.  C'^lumn  id  is  the  fpecific  gravity  as  difcover- 
cd  by  the  bulanceor  hydrometer,  and  alfo  is  the  number 
of  oui.cesin  a  cubic  foot  of  the  brine.  Col.  2d  is  the 
ounces  of  the  dry  fait  contained  in  it. 

1'abie  of  Brines  of  Comm'.n  Salt. 


tVi:ight 

bait 

M'l-ight 

halt 

Cub.  Ft. 

in 

Cub.  Ft. 

in 

Brine. 

Cub.  I . 

Brine. 

Cub.  V. 

1,000 

0 

j'.'.S 

170 

i,ocS 

10 

1    1,122 

180 

1,015 

20 

1,128 

190 

1,022 

30 

'.'34 

200 

1,029 

40 

1,140 

210 

1,036 

50 

'.'47 

220 

r,o.i3 

60 

'■'S3 

230 

1,050 

70 

1  '.159 

240 

I. OS  7 

80  : 

\  i.'^S 

25a 

1,064 

90 

1  1,172 

260 

1,070 

100  : 

1  1,178 

270 

1,077 

no  t 

1  1,184 

280 

1,083 

120 

1,190 

290 

1,090 

'30 

'  I. "97 

300 

1,096 

140 

1,203 

310 

1,103 

150 

1,206 

3'6 

1,109 

160 

1,208 

320 

The  table  differs  connderHbly  from 
The  quantitiei  of  fdt  correfponding 
gr.tvity  are  about  -,'-jth  lefs  than  in  his 
Udd«  will  fet  Uiat  ihejf  correffond  w 


Mr  Lambert's. 

to  any  fpecific 

tab'e.     But  the 

ilhthe  feiies  of 


experiments  absvj  narrated  ;  and  thefe  weie  hut  a  ftw 
ot  many  which  all  correfjionded  within  an  hundiedih 
part.  The  caufe  of  the  difference  fesms  to  be,  that  mod  " 
kinds  of  common  fait  contain  Kingnefan  falls,  which 
contain  a  very  great  proportion  c>f  water  necellary  for 
their  cryllallization.  The  fait  which  we  ufed  was  of 
the  purell  kind,  but  fuch  as  may  be  had  fron  every  fait 
work,  by  Lord  Dundonald's  very  eafy  proccfs,  viz.  by 
pafTing  through  it  a  faturated  iolution  boiling  hot, 
which  carries  off  with  it  about  fths  of  all  the  bitter  fairs. 
Our  aim  being  to  afcertain  the  quantities  of  pure  fea- 
falt,  and  to  karn  by  tlie  by  its  relation  to  \.-atcr  in 
relJ3ei51  of  denfity,  we  thought  it  nccc/Tkry  to  life  the 
purelt  fait.  We  alfo  dried  it  for  fcveral  daj  s  in  a  (tiive, 
fo  that  it  contained  no  water  not  abfoluiely  necellary 
for  its  cryftallization.  An  ounce  cf  fuch  fait  will  com- 
municate a  greater  fpecific  gravity  to  w.iter  than  an 
ounce  of  a  fait  that  is  lefs  pure,  or  that  contains  extra- 
neous water. 

The  fpecific  gravity  1,090  is  that  of  ordinary  pickles, 
which  are  eftimated  as  to  llrength  by  floating  an  egg. 

We  cannot  raife  the  fpecific  gravity  higher  than 
i,2c6  by  fimply  diirolviirg  fait  in  cold, water.  But  it 
will  become  much  denier,  and  will  even  attain  the  fpe- 
cific gravity  1,240  by  boiling,  then  holding  about  366 
ounces  in  the  cubic  foot  of  hot  brine.  But  it  will  depo- 
lit  by  cooling,  and  when  nf  the  tempeiature  ^^'^  or  6c", 
hardly  exceeds  1,206.  We  obtained  a  brine  by  boiling 
till  the  fait  grained  very  rapidly.  Wlien  it  cooled  to 
60"",  its  I'pecific  gravity  was  1,2063  S  f'^'"  ^  ^'c'fel  which 
held  3506  grains  of  diUilled  water  held  4229  of  this 
brine.  This  was  evaporated  to  diynefs,  and  there  weis 
obtained  1344  grains  of  fait.  By  this  was  computed 
the  number  interpofed  between  3  ic  and  320 in  the  table. 
Wehave  however  railed  the  Ipecifie  gravity  to  1,217, 
by  putting  in  no  more  fait  than  W'as  neceflary  for  this 
denfity,  and  ufing  heat.  It  then  cooled  down  to  60"' 
wiiliout  quitting  any  fait  ;  but  if  a  few  grains  ot  fait 
be  thrown  into  this  brine,  it  will  quickly  depofit  a  great 
de.d  more,  and  iis  denfity  will  decreafeto  i,2c6.  We 
find  this  to  hold  in  all  fait s  ;  and  it  is  a  very  inftrudive 
fa(5l  in  the  theoiy  of  cryRallization  ;  it  rcfcmbles  the  ef- 
fofl  which  a  magnet  produces  iipnn  iron  filings  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  makes  them  temporary  magnets, 
and  caufcs  them  to  arrange  themfelves  as  it  they  had 
been  really  made  permanent  magnets.  Jull  fo  a  cryftal 
already  formed  difpofes  therelf  to  cryftaliize.  We  ima- 
gine that  this  analogy  is  complete,  and  that  the  forces 
are  fimilar  in  both   cafes. 

The  above  table  is  computed  for  the  temperature 
55°;  but  in  other  temperatures  the  ftrength  will  be 
different  on  tv.'o  accounts,  viz.  the  expanlion  of  the 
brine  and  the  dilFolving  power  of  the  water.  Water 
expands  about  40  parts  in  icco  when  heated  from 
60°  to  212".  Saturated  brine  expands  about  48  parts, 
or  ith  more  than  water  ;  and  this  e.\cefs  of  expanfion  is 
rearly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  filt  in  the  brine. 
If  therelore  any  circumftance  Ihould  oblige  us  10  exa- 
mine a  brine  in  a  temperature  much  above  60",  allow- 
ance (hould  be  made  for  this.  Thus,  Ihould  the  fpeci- 
fic gravity  of  brine  of  the  temperature  130  (which  is 
nearly  half  way  between  60  and  212)  be  1,140,  we  mud 
increale  it  by  20  (half  of  40);  and  h.iving  found  the 
ftrength  2^0  correfponding  to  this  correfted  fpecific 
gravity,  we  muft  corredl  it  again  by  adding  I  to  the 
fpecific  gravity  for  evtry  45  ounces  of  Iklt. 
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But  a  much  greater  and  more  uncertain  correilion  is 
nccedar)-  on  jiccoiint  of  the  variation  of  the  difloving 
power  of  w.i'er  by  heat.  This  indeed  is  very  fmall  in 
the  cafe  of  fea-f.ilt  in  comparifon  with  other  falt«.  We 
prcfiime  that  our  rea.lers  are  apprifed  of  this  peculiarity 
of  foa  fait,  that  it  dilFolves  nearly  in  equal  quantities  in 
hot  or  in  cold  w.Mcr.  But  although  wat;r  of  the  tem- 
perature 60  will  rot  dilfolve  more  than  320  or  325 
ou.nccs  of  the  purcll  and  dryell  fea-falt,  it  will  take  up 
above  20  ounces  more  by  boiling  on  it.  When  thus 
fiturated  to  the  utnii»il,  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  does 
not  quit  any  of  it  till  it  is  far  cooled,  viz.  near  to  60". 
It  tlien  depofits  this  redundant  fait,  and  holds  the  reft 
till  it  is  jult  going  to  freeze,  when  it  lets  it  go  in  the 
inllant  of  freezing.  If  evaporated  in  the  date  in  which 
it  continues  to  hold  the  tklt,  it  will  yield  above  4C0 
ounces  /■irr  cubic  foot  of  brine,  in  good  cryftals,  but  ra- 
ther overchargcJ  wi;h  w.itcr.  And  fince  in  this  Uate 
the  cubic  foot  of  brine  weijihs  about  1220  ounces,  it 
follows,  that  820  ounces  of  water  will,  by  bailing,  dif- 
folve  4C0  of  cryftalllzcd  fait. 

The  table  fhows  how  much  any  brine  mud  be  boiled 
down  in  order  to  grain.  H.aving  oblerved  its  fpeciiic  gra- 
vity, tind  in  the  tabk  the  quantity  of  ialt  conefponding. 
Call  this  X.  Then,  fince  a  boiling  hot  graining  or  fatu- 
rated  foluticn  contains  340  ounces  in  the  cubic  foot  of 
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brine,  fay  340  :   lor- 
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This  is  the  bulk 
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to  which  every  cubic  foot  (valued  at  icoo)  mufl  be 
boiled  down.  Thus  fuppofe  the  brine  has  the  fpccific 
gravity  1 109.     It  holds   160  ounces /rr  foot,  and  we 

muft  boil  it  down  to  J.oo°X'6o  or  471  ;  that  if,  we 
34'=i 

mud  boil  off.    '^  of  every  cubic  foot  or  gallon. 
1000 

Thefe  remarks  are  of  importance  in  the  manufaiflure 
of  common  fait ;  they  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  va- 
lue of  fait  fptings,  and  to  know  how  far  it  may  be  pru- 
dent to  enj;.ige  in  tlie  maiuifaifliire.  For  the  dixfirine 
ot  latent  heat  allures  u-;,  that  in  order  to  boil  off  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  water,  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  is  in- 
difpenfably  necelTary.  At'ier  the  niolt  judicitus  appli- 
cation ot  this  heat,  the  tcnfunipiion  of  fuel  may  be  100 
•xpsnfive. 

Tlic  fpecific  gravity  offca-waterin  thefe  climates  does 
not  exceed  1,03,  rr  the  cubic  foot  wciglis  1030ounces, 
and  it  contains  ab<  ut  41  ounces  of  fait.  The  brine- 
pits  in  England  are  vaftly  riclicr  ;  but  in  ni.iny  parts  of 
the  world  btines  are  boiled  fur  fait  which  do  not  con- 
tain above  lo  or  20  ounces  in  the  cubic  foot. 

In  buying  fait  by  weijjhr,  it  is  of  impor  ance  to 
know  the  degree  of  humidity.  A  fait  will  appear 
pretty  dry  (if  free  frim  magneda  filts)  though  niojft. 
ened  with  1  fer  rent,  of  water ;  and  it  is  found  that 
incipient  humidity  cxpofcs  it  much  to  farther  dcliquef. 
cence.  A  much  fmallcr  degrecf'f  hum:d:ly  may  be  dif- 
covercd  by  the  Ipccitic  gravity  of  .1  brine  made  ur.h  a 
f.-w  ounces  of  the  fait.  A;-  1  the  ii.fpcifTion  ot  the  table 
informs  us  that  the  brine  Ihi  uid  be  weak  ;  for  the  liif- 
ferences  of  fpecitic  gravity  go  on  diminilhing  ii;  the 
(lionger  brines:  300  ounces  of  dry  I'alt  dnkilved  in 
8y7  ounces  cf  water  Ihould  give  the  fpeiitic  gravity 
iiy;.  Siipp<.fc  it  be  but  1190,  th.e  quantity  ol  i.ilt 
c  riefponding  is  only  290;  but  when  mixed  with  S97 
ounces  cf  w.,ter,  the  weight  is    ii'jj,    althouph    the 
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weight  01  the  cubic  foot  is  only  1 19c.  There  is  there- 
fore more  than  a  cubic  foot  of  the  brine,  and  there  is  as 
muck  fait  as  will  make  more  than  a  cubic  foot  of  the 

weight  1190.     There  is  290  x  1122,  or  2914  ounces, 

1 190 
and  there  is  8f  ounces  of  water  attached  to  the  fait. 

The  various  informations  which  we  have  pointed  out 
as  dcducil)le  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  brines  of  common  fait,  will  fcrvc  to  fuggeft  fevcral 
advantages  of  the  knowledge  of  this  circumflance  in 
other  li.xivia.  We  (hall  not  therefoie  rcfume  them,  but 
fimply  give  another  table  or  tv/o  of  fuch  as  are  moft  in. 
tereiHng.  Of  thofe  alkaline  leys  are  the  chief,  being  of 
ctter,five  ufc  in  bleaching,  foapmaking,  glafs-making, 
&e. 

We  therefore  made  a  very  (Imng  ley  of  the  pureft 
vegetable  alkali  th.it  is  ever  nfed  in  the  manufaiflories, 
not  thinking  it  necefliiry,  or  even  proper,  to  take  it  in 
its  ftate  of  utmoft  purity,  as  obta  ned  from  cubic  nitre 
and  the  like.  We  took  fait  of  tartar  from  ilie  apothecary, 
pcrfedlly  dry.of  which  3983  grains  were  dilfolved  i'i^354a 
grains  of  dillilled  water;  and  after  agitation  forfeveral 
days,  and  then  Handing  to  dejjofit  fediment,  the  clear  ley 
was  decanted.  It  was  again  agitated  ;  bccaufc,  when  or 
this  (Irength,  it  becomes,  in  a  very  llioit  time,  rare* 
above  and  dcnfer  at  the  bottom.  A  Hafk  cont.iining 
4200  gr.iinJ  of  water  held  6165  of  this  ley  when  of  the 
temperature  55".  Its  fpeciiic  gravity  was  therefore 
1,4678,  and  the  6165  grains  of  ley  contained  3264 
grains  of  f  ilt.  We  examined  its  fpeciiic  gravity  in  ditF;;- 
rent  dates  of  dilution,  till  we  came  to  a  brine  containin'' 
51  grains  of  fair,  .and  41 89  grains  of  water,  .and  the  con- 
tents  of  the  Haflc  weighed  4240  grains  :  its  fpecific 
grtviry  was  therefore  1,0095.  I"  '''is  train  of  expe- 
riments the  p:  igreflion  was  mod  regular  and  f.itislac- 
tory  ;  fo  that  v^hen  we  condru^ed  the  curve  of  fpecific 
gravities  geometrically,  none  of  the  points  deviated  from 
a  mod  rej;ular  curve.  It  was  conliderably  more  incur- 
vated  near  its  commencement  than  the  curve  fir  fea  lak 
indicating  a  much  greater  condenfaion  in  tlie  diluted 
btines.  We  think  that  the  following  table,  conftrudlcj 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  for  common  fait,  may  be  de- 
pended on  as  veiy  exacf. 


Weight 

Salt 

Weight 
of 

Salt  I 

Weight 
of 

Salt 

Cub. Foot 
oz. 

cont. 
oz. 

0 

Cul>.Foot 
oz. 

cont. , 
oz. 

Cub  Foot 
oz. 

cont. 
oz. 

lOOO 

1224 

340 

1417 

68c 

IOI6 

20 

1236 

360! 

1428 

700 

1031 

40 

1248 

3801 

'438 

72c 

i04y 

60 

1259 

400! 

•449 

74'^ 

ioj8 

80 

1270 

420; 

1460 

76c 

1071 

100 

12S1 

440; 

'4r« 

730 

1084 

120 

•293 

^60  ■ 

14S2 

Sco 

lOijH 

140 

'305 

4S0 

'493 

82c 

II 12 

160 

'3'7 

500; 

15C4 

840 

I12J 

180 

'3^9 

S20J 

'5 '5 

860 

1133 

20:; 

'340 

543  j 

152^ 

S80 

1150 

220 

'35' 

560 

'557 

9^0 

1162 

240 

1362 

5:^0 

'547 

920 

1174 

260 

1372 

(5  00 

'557 

940 

1187 

280 

*yH 

620 

.567 

960 

I2C0 

3CO 

»3y5 

640 

•577 

980 

1212 

3*^ 

1406 

660 

15K6 

1000 

4CL» 
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We  fee  lie  Ucr.t  augir.e'.ta'.ion  oT  tie  cknif;;)'  oi  the 
iih  in  the  diluted  brines  liertas  in  the  cafi  of  ooiamon 
f.iU.  Thus  a  brine,  of  which  the  cubic  loot  weighs 
148*2  ounces,  or  wliich  h;is  the  fpecific  gravity  1,482, 
cont;uns  800  ounces  of  dry  alLV.i  and  6S2  ot  water. 
Thereforf,  if  we  fuppofc  tic  denfity  of  the  water  un- 
thanged,  tiers  remains  the  bulk  of  318  ounces  ol  water 

to  receive  840  ounces  of  fait  r  its  denfity  is  ihereoie—  . 

=  2,512  nearlv.  But  in  the  brine  whofe  weight  prr 
foot  is  only  1016  there  are  20  ounces  of  f^!t,  and  there- 
fare  996  of  water  ;  :ind  there  is  only  four  ounce-mea- 
fures  ot  water,  that  is,  the  bulk  of  four  ounces  of  water, 
to  receive  20  ounces  of  fnlt.  Its  fpecific  gravity  there- 
fore is  12,  =  5,  almoft  twice  as  great  as  in  the  llrong 

brine.  Accord'inp.ly  Mr  Achar  J  is  difpofed  to  admit  the 
abli.rption  (as  it  is  carelcC.ly  termed)  in  the  caie  of  ial 
tart  But  it  is  a  general  (we  think  an  iiravevlal)  fail 
m  the  folution  of  fals.  It  mull  be  carefully  dillin- 
Puinied  from  tie  ftrll  ccnTaaii  n  cf  bulk  wIkI  fal  s 
ur.der-o  in-  patling  from  a  folid  to  a  fluid  form.  The 
contraaion  now  imder  conlidera'ion  is  analogous  to  the 
fontraftion  of  oil  of  vitriol  when  diluted  w  th  water  ; 
for  oil  of  vitriol  muft  be  confidered  as  a  Tery  ftrong 
brir.s  which  we  cannot  dephie;;mate  by  dillillat^on,  and 
therefore  cannot  obtain  the  dry  falne  ingredient  in  a 
Jepara-.e  fojm,  fo  as  to  okferve  its  fold  denlity,  and  fay 
low  r.-.uch  itccntraas  in  firfl  becoming  fluid.  The  way 
of  conceiving  the  fird  contraOii  c  in  the  afl  of  folutic  u 
as  a  lod"-ing  cf  the  partiJes  of  tie  one  ingredient  on  rhe 
jn:er(lices  of  lie  o'.her,  "  on  its  fe  nkhent,  en  intgmoitart 
h'lo'itls  fiins  aJcSer  le  volume  tie  hi  Jaumuie,''  as  Eller  and 
Lambert  exprefs  tlcm'elves,  is  impoffibk  here,  when 
boll  are  fluids.  Indeed  it  is  but  a  {loTcnVy  way  <  f 
thinking  in  eiiltr  cafe,  and  fliould  be  avoided,  becaufe 
liadvcrtent  perfons  aie  apt  to  ufe  as  aphylical  piincip'.e 
v,l  It  is  merely  a  mode  of  I'peech. 

We  learn  from  ilie  table,  that  a  hydrometer  wi;h  equi- 
ililiant  dlvifiims  on  a  cylindrical  or  prifniatic^il  ftcm  is 
(h-1  m:re  eironcoui  th.*n  in  the  brines  of  c'>mm(  n  fait. 
We  learn  from  tl:e  ixpeiiments  of  Kirwan,  Lavoi- 
(icr,  -and  others,  th.it  dry  fait  of  tartar  contains  about 
-^th  of  its  weight  of  fixed  air.  In  n.-any  applications  of 
this  fall  to  the  purj  offcs  of  n.anufaillure,  llis  ingredient 
is  of  no  ufe.  In  fume  it  i^  hur.fu!,  and  mull  be  abftraa- 
ed  by  lime.  Soap-maker's  ley  confdls  of  the  pure  alka- 
line fait  d  flblved  in  water.  It  is  therefore  of  impor- 
tance to  afcertain  its  qu.mtity  by  means  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  brine,  for  this  purpofe,  we  took  a  k-y 
cf  fal  tart,  wlofe  fpeciHc  gravity  was  1,30417,  con- 
tainirg  314  oz.  cf  mild  alkali  in  a  cubic  footot  ley,  and 
Nve  rendeied  it  nearly  cauflic  by  lime.  The  fpecific  gra- 
>;ty  was  then  i,i8(/7.  Tlis  is  a  very  uncvptfled  re- 
IwV.  Nothire;  ^s  employed  w  ith  more  fucccfs  than  ipiick. 
lime  for  dtphlegrnat.ng  any  v/alery  fiuid.  We  fliould 
rather  have  expefted  an  increafc  of  fpacific  gravity  by 
the  abll ration  of  fome  i  f  the  water  of  the  menllruum, 
and  pel  haps  the  water  cf  tie  cryllalii-zation,  and  the. 
aerial  part  of  the  fait.  But  we  mull  afcribe  this  to 
lie   Cleat  denfity  in   wlich  tie  fixed  air  exifts  in  tie 

mild  alkali. 

It  is  unnecefTary.  to  give  fimiltr  tables  for  all  ths  falls,, 
wnlefs  we  weie  wilting  a  differtation  on  the  theory  of 
their  folution.  We  fliall  oniy  obfervc,  that  we  examined 
with  particular  attention  ial  anmionlac,  bee  lufe  Mr 
Adjard,  who  denies  wh«  is  called  the  iibl'urptiou  of 


fait',  liiuU  himfclf  obl'ged  to  allow  f'-mciling  like  it  in 
this  fait.  It  does  nut,  i:owever,  dilFtrr  from  th-ife  of 
wlich  we  lisve  given  an  account  in  detail  in  any  (tier 
refpecl  tlan  this,  that  the  clanges  of  fluid  denfity  are 
much  lefs  tlan  in  others  {inRead  of  being  gt eater,  as 
Aclard's  experiments  fcem  to  indicate)  in  all  brines  <>f 
moderate  flrength.  But  in  the  vei  y  weak  hi  ines  there  is 
indeed  a  remarkable  difference;  and  if  we  have  not 
committed  an  error  in  our  examination,  lie  addition  <f 
one  part  offal  amnioi.iac  to  f.4  of  w^ler  occupies  lefs 
room  than  the  water  alone.  We  think  that  we  lave  mit 
will  this  as  an  accidental  remark  by  fome  author,  wlofe 
work  we  do  not  iecoll>cl.  But  we  do  not  choofe  to 
relt  fo  much  on  our  form  of  the  experiment  in  fuch  weak 
brine'.  The  following  mixtures  will  abundantly  fei  ve  for 
conllrufting  the  table  of  its  tlrengtl  :  Sal  ammoniac 
=  960  grains  was  dilfolved  in  3506  grains  of  water, 
making  a  brine  of  4466  grain--.  A  phial  which  held 
1600  grains  water  held  i6y8  of  this  brine.  It  coutained 
169S  X  960 


4466 


? »  o^  3C5  grains  of  f.ilt.  •  The  fpecihc  gra- 


vity was  — ^'  ,  =  i,c6i,   and  tie  cubi;  foot  weigltd 
1600 

I c6 I  X  x^^ 

1061  ounces.     It  alb  contained 3-^,  or  22S 

1698 

ounces  of  fjlt.     By  repeated  abflrafli'^n  of  brine,  and 
replacine  will  water,  we  had  the  following  ferics  : 

Oz.  Salt. 
Ejine. 


Striis. 


.'■p.  Cr. 


Weight  o(  biine. 
After  taking  out  -|, 
After  taking  out  -j-, 
A:t£r  taking  out  i, 
After  taking  out  4> 


in 

Ci.b.  F.. 

228 

171 

114 

51 
284 


17?,    1698  1,061 

id,     1676  1,048 

^d,    1653  1,033 

4/A,   1630  1,019 

5/^,  1616  1,0  lO 

Qh,    1610  1,0063 

I,,    -jth,  1605  1,0038  7j- 

Tlis  feries  is  extremely  regulir,  and  tie  piogrefs  of 
cknfity  may  be  coi.iidently  deduced  from  it. 

Frr.m  lie  wlole  of  tlis  difciuifiticn  on  tie  relation  be- 
tween the  fpecific  gravities  of  brines  and  the  quantiiies  of 
fait  contained,  we  fee  in  general  that  it  may  be  putfTed  at, 
with  a  ufeiuldegree  of  precilion,  from  the  denlity  or  fpe- 
cific gravity  of  iaturated  folutions.  We  therefore  con- 
clude v\iih  a  111  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  f=veral  fatu- 
rated  fulutions,  nia^e  with  great  care  by  the  billop  of 
Ltaidalf. — The  temperature  was  42°.  The  fii  It  nume- 
rical column  is  tie  denfity  of  faturated  biine,  anel  tic 
next  is  the  denfity  of  a  brine  confilling  cf  12  parts  (by 
weight)  of  water  and  one  of  fait.  Trom  tiii.-)  may  be 
inferred  the  quantity  in  tie  fiturated  folution,  and 
from  llis  again  may  be  inferred  tlie  quantity  corie- 
fpouding  to  inferior  denfities. 

Br  rax. 


C'  r.  Sublim. 
Alum, 
Gluib.  Salt, 
Common  Salt, 
Sal  call.  amar. 
S  d  ammon. 
Vol.  alk,  mite» 
Nitre,  > 

Roclelle  fait. 
Blue  vitriol, 
Gieen  vitriol, 
Wliie  vitiiol, 
Vt:n\  all), 


],OIO 

I1P37 

'.°33 
1,054 

I, -'93 
1,232 
1,072 
1.087 
1,095 
1,114 
1,150 

1. 157 

i,3«6 


1,029 

1,059 

1,026 

■  1,0  JO 

1,052 

1. 0-1 3 
1,015 
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:fta;!t«  SPECTACLES,  in  dioptrics,  a  macJiine  confallng 
of  iwj  liulls  lit  in  filver,  horn,  Stc.  to  ulRil  the  tie- 
:■=•  fevSs  of  the  organ  of  fight.  OlJ  pec-ple,  arid  oihers 
''^''^~' who  have  rt.it  eyes,  ul'e  conver  fpevfliicle--,  which  cAuf: 
the  r^ys  of  light  converge  Co  a?  to  meet  upon  the  retina  : 
whereas  mycpes,  or  Ihiirt  lighted  people,  ufe  concave 
kiilci  for  fp-.dacles,  which  caui'es  ihe  rays  to  diverp;?, 
and  prevent  their  meeting  ere  ihey  re.ich  tlie  ret  na. 
vice  Optics,  n"*  73. 

Ocular  SPEC  PR  A,  images  prefented  to  ihe  eye 
after  rtmoviny;  tliem  fiom  a  bright  objecV,  or  clofiiig 
them.  Wlicn  any  one  has  long  and  attentively  looked 
at  a  bright  obj<:Jt,  as  at  the  fitting  fua,  on  clofiMi^  his 
eyes,  or  removing  them,  nn  image,  which  ref-mlilcs  in 
form  the  c  bjcJl  he  was  attending  to,  continues  fome 
time  to  be  viiib'.c.  Thisapp^-'arance  in  the  eye  vre  II1.1II 
call  the  ocuUr  fjKiliuni  of  that  objcv.1. 

Thefe  ocular  fpeftra  are  of  four  kinds :  I  il,  Siich  as 
are  owing  to  a  Icf.  fenlibility  of  a  defined  pait  of  the 
retina  or  fpev^ia  from  the  defeat  of  fcnubJity.  2J,  Stuh 
as  are  owin;;  to  a  greater  fenfibility  of  a  deti  .ed  part  of 
the  reina,  or  fpeftr.i  from  ejicefs  of  fenfibility.  3d,  Such 
a  :  refcn.b'e  their  o(  j^;(fl  iu  its  clour  as  well  as  form  ; 
wiii:h  may  be  ter.neJ  direct  ocuLir  fpeftra.  4.th,  Such 
as  are  of  a  cjIoiu  contrary  to  that  ot  their  ohjeol,  which 
n-.;iv  bi.-  termed  reverfe  ocular  fpeAra. 

SPi'C  I'RE,  an  apparition,  fomelliing  made  preter- 
naturally  vifilile  to  liiiman  fight,  wlicther  the  ghods  of 
dead  men  or  beings  fuperior  to  man. 

A  belief  that  fupjrnitwal  beings  fometimes  make 
ihcaifelves  vlfible,  and,  that  the  dead  fometimts  revifit 
tlic  livitig,  has  piev.ai'ied  among  moli  n.ilior.s,  cfpcci- 
zUy  in  the  rndcll  ll:).ges  of  fociety.  It  was  common 
among  the  Jews,  aniong  the  Greeks,  and  among  the 
R'<mans,  as  we  find  from  the  Scripture  ,  and  from  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  CclellLil  appearances 
were  indeed  fo  often  exhibited  to  the  ^-ws,  that  llie 
ntigin  of  ll.cir  belief  is  n.'t  dirSciilt  to  be  cipla'ned  — 
The  Divine  Ikisig  mmieded  himfcif  to  caca  of  the  I'a- 
iriaichs  by  fome  feiifible  fign,  generally  l)y  a  Piamc  of 
fire,  as  he  did  t<-.  Mofes.  Under  this  ieniMance  alfo  did 
he  appear  to  il  e  Ifr.itlitcs  dtiring  their  abode  in  the  de- 
Icrt,  and  after  they  obtained  a  fetllement  in  tlie  land  cf 
Can*an.  Nor  did  they  bclievethal  hcavcn1\  bsing.i  alor.e 
allunicd  a  fcnfilile  appearance  :  Tney  believed  that  de- 
cenfeJ  men  alfo  fometimes  rcviiitcd  this  world.  When 
Saul  Wv;nt  to  ccnfult  the  witch  at  Endor,  he  alked  Jkt 
Iu  bring  up  the  ptrfm  whom  h:  Par^iild  name  unto  her  j 
a  pirji  f  that  he  coiifide'ed  hisdemind  ase.ify  to  be  per- 
formed, and  therefore  that  he  probably  aficd  unJc»  the 
influence  of  popular  opin'on.  The  farr.e  fipinions  h  id 
been  generally  entertained  at  a  much  earlier  peri  d  ;  for 
necromancy  and  witchcraft,  the  arts  by  wh'ch  the  dead 
were  fuppofed  to  be  r.iiiitd,  had  been  pr:'!iibited  while 
the  III ailitcs  were  in  t!ie  wilderncfs,  and  yet  untainted 
vith  ilie  vices  of  tlic  Car.aanites.  They  niu.'t  thertf  tc 
have  derived  them  from  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  fupertli- 
tion,  as  Well  as  of  the  arts  and  fcienccs. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Kom.ins  t!ie  apparition  of 
fpcclies  was  generally  believed.  On  inntimer.ible  occa- 
fons  the  gods  are  faid  to  have  d  fcovered  lh;mf«l»es  to 
tlic  eyes  <f  moitals.  to  have  held  conftrences,  and  to 
Live  itiferpored  their  aid.  Ti.e  ghofts  of  the  dead,  t'O, 
are  faid  to  have  appeared.  Whtn  vEneas,  aiTiidft  the 
Aiiradtion  auj  coufiiiion  of  hi*  mind  in  flyit^g  frym  ihs 


deflru.:iiun  of  Troy,  had  lo'i  his  wife  by  the  way,  hi    r^Ar^ 


Her  fhade  appeared  to  i.im 


(for  Ihe  herfclf  had  been  iJain)  wiih  the  lAme  afpeft  as 
btfire,  but  htr^figiire  was  larger,     She  endeavoured  ta 


returned  in  fe.irch  of  her. 

( 
b 

afftiage  the  grief  of  her  unhappy  hiifbind,  by  afcribinj 
her  death  to  the  appointment  of  the  gods,  and  by  n<re. 
telling  the  iiUillrious  honorrs  whitli  y-t  awaited  }i:m. 
But  when  vEneas  auemptcd  to  c'afp  her  In  hii  arms,  the 
phantom  immcdiitcly  vanifhed  into  air.  From  t.'iis  llory 
w«  may  ob.'crve,  that  the  ancients  helicveJ  tliat  the  um. 
bra:  or  (hades rettu  ed  1. early  the  f.ime  I'.ptarince  at"ier 
death  as  before  ;  tha'.  th<  y  had  fo  far  ll.e  rtfcn.Vance  <  f 
a  body  tis  f<  be  vifible  ;  tint  they  could  think  and  f|)ea'c 
as  formerly,  but  could  rvit  bi  io;ichod.  Thii  defcription 
applies  equally  well  to  thofe  Ihadcs  which  h.ad  pjffed  tho 
river  Syx,  and  takeaiip  tljeir  rcfiJence  in  the  infernal 
region'.  Such  were  the  Ibades  of  Did.-',  of  Delphi  bus^ 
and  tjl  tliofe  which  iE.'.eas  met  with  in  his  j'>urne« 
tbrongi)  the  fubtcrranrous  •.voriJ. 

It  appears  from  tl.'  *ritings  nf  modern  travellers  win- 
have  vifitcd  rude  and  favage  nati.ms,  tli  it  the  belef  <,f- 
f,Teiftre^>  is  no  LA  common  amirg  them.  Mr  Biuce 
tells  us,  that  the  prieft  of  the  N  le  ..iH  mt  J,  that  he  had 
more  than  once  leen  the  fpirit  of  the  river  in  the  fornj 
cl  an  old  man  with  a  wliite  beard.  Am  mg  the  Mjh.i. 
metans  the  di  ftrine  of  fpedies  feems  to  be  reduced  to 
a  regular  fyfteni,  by  the  accoutj'.s  which  they  give  of 
genii.  Wiioever  has  read  the  Araljian  Nights'  Enter* 
tainments  mull  liavc  furnilhcd  his  memory  with  a  tliou« 
And  iiilLinccs  of  this  kind.  Tlieir  opinions  concerning 
genii  fcem  to  be  a  ci  rrupted  mixture  of  the  doiflrines  of" 
the  J<:ws  and  a  leient  Perfian":.  In  C^itlilim  countries, 
too,  notwitli;f  iiiJing  the  adJi:icnal  1  gkt  which  their  re- 
ligion has  fpread,  and  the  gieat  imi^rov^ment  in  the 
tience;  t>i  which  it  has  been  fuli'.crvient,  tlie  belief  <f 
gliofts  and  .appaj'itions  is  eery  general,  cipecially  amon^ 
the  lower  ranks.  Thwy  b.licve  iliat  evil  fplrits  fome- 
times make  their  .ippearance  in  order  to  icnify  \iiek<J 
men,  efpecially  thofe  who  have  committed  murder. — 
They  fuppofe  thit  the  fpirlts  of  dead  men  allu-n.'  a 
cc>rporeal  appearance,  hover  ab  lut  chuich  yards  anil 
the  houfes  of  tljc  deceafed,  or  Iiaant  tlie  pltce;  where 
murde»s  have  been  committeJ.  (See  Ghost.)  In  i'  me 
places  it  is  believed  that  b;  ni;s  hjve  been  feen  be.iring  a 
peifcifl  refcmlilancc  to  men  alive.  In  the  Highlands  rf 
Sc'  tl.ind,  what  i>;  called  the  feconj  figlit  is  Hill  believed 
by  many  (fee  Sicosn  SinLtJ  ;  viz.  that  future  event.'? 
are  forct  Id  by  certain  individuals  by  mean*  of  fpe<flral 
reprcfentaiion. 

So  general  has  the  be!  ef  of  fpeftres  been,  that  this- 
circumdance  al.-ne  may  be  thought  by  fome  fuffi.icnt  to 
prove  tint  it  mud  havcits  foundation  in  h:man  nature, 
or  muft  reft  upon  rational  eviderce.     When  any  doc- 
itiiTi  hai  been  univeifally  received  by  aU  nations,  by  ge- 
nerations living  fcvcral  th.nifand   years   fiom   one  an- 
otlicr,  and  by  pc'iple  in  all  the  different  IVapes  officie-- 
ty,  there  is  certainly  the  ftrongcll  prefumption  to  con- 
clude diat  fitch  a  do<fVrii)c  has  its  foundations  in  reafon 
and  in  truth.     In  this   way  we  argue  in  favour  of  the 
exigence  of  a  God,  concerning  moral  di:linilion,  and 
the  do<5h-ine  of  a  future  ftatc:  and  certainly   fo  far  we- 
argue  well.     But  if  the  fame  argument  be  applied  to- 
idolatry,  to  facrifices,  or  to  apparitions,  we   (ball   find 
that  it  is  applied  improperly.   Idi'latry  was  very  general, 
among  ancicat  ualioiit ;  fo  was  ilic  offciinijof  Ikcrifices,, 
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fo  w-is  polytlieirm  :    but  they  were  by  no  means   nni-    without  tlieir  interpofition  .'     Would  this  be  confiilent   SpcAre. 
'  verfal.     Should   we  allow,  tor   the  lake  of  Ihortening    with  perteft  wiulom,  or  would  it  hi  coniiftent  even  with  ^— '"x'^** 
the  argument,  that  all  ancient  nations  were  polytheiits    the  excellence  and  fuperioriiy  of  unJerltanding  whxh  we 
and  idohters,  and  prefented  obl.uions  to  their  imaginary    are  t;iught    to   afcribe  to  thefe  elevated  beings  ?     The 
deities,  ail  that  cculd  be  concluded  from  this  concelTi  )U    whole  wd!  of  God  is  revsaled  to   us  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
is    that   thev  fell  into  ihefe  millakes  from  their  igno-    what  further  ufe  for  the  vifible  interpofition  of  angeU  ? 
ranee  and  from  the  rude  Hate  of  fociety,  from  wliich  their    It  may  be  objcdled,  Are  th;)  not  all  miniftering  fpirits 
imperfeil  knowledge  of  theology  and  moral  philofophy     ient  forth  to  minifter  for  tliem   who   (hall   be   heirs   ot 
was  never  able  to  relcue  then.  Thefe  erroneous  notions    falvationj  ?  We  anfwer,   That  angels  may  ariimate  and  §  Heb.  Ji 
tied  before  the  brightnefs  of  the  ChrilVian  fyftem;  while     fupport  good  men  by  an    irivifible   interpofition.     But  i"*- 
the  doilrines  of  the  exillence  of  God,  of  moral  dillinc-    the   Apollle  is   not   fpeaking  of  celellial   fpirits.     The 
tion,  and  of  a  future  rtate,  have  been  more  thoroughly    word  aj  -ji^o:  fignifies  "  a  meifenger  ;"  and  in  Scripture 
confirmed  and  afceitained.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid    often  refers  to  men.     In  the  palfage  which  we  are  now 
of  the  belief  of  fpeiflres.  However  generally  it  has  been    reviewing  it  certainly  is  applied  with  much  more  pro- 
adopted  in  the  firft  fta'j;e3  of  fociety,  or  by  civilized  na-    priety  to  men  than  to  angels  :  for  the  Apoftle  is  ftatir.g 
tions  wlio  had  made  h'M  litth  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of    a  coniparifon  between  ihe  Proplnts,  by  whom  God,  at 
divine  things  it  has  been  rejefted,  we  mdy  fay  invari-    fundry  times  and  in  diver,-,  manners,  fpake  in  time  pad 
ably,    wherever    theology   and  philofophy  have  gone    to  the  fathers,    and  the  Son,  by  whom  he  hath  fpi  ken 
hand  in  hand.  in  thefe  lalt  days. 

As  all  popular  and  long  eflabliJJied  opinions  are  ob-  And  if  God  has  given  no  commiHion  to  his  ange's  to 
lefts  of  curiofity  and  refearch  for  the  philoft^pher,  we  deliver  to  men  fi nee  the  publication  of  the  Chvillian 
think  the  belief  of  fpectres  worthy  of  fome  attention  religion,  is  there  any  probability  that  h.e  would  give  any 
even  in  this  light.  It  will  therefore,  we  hope,  give  commiffion  or  any  licence  to  evil  fpirits  ?  It  will  be 
fome  fatisfaclion  to  the  philofophical  reader  to  fee  a  faid,  that  this  doefrine  is  clearly  taught  in  the  New  Tef- 
fhort  account  of  the  fources  or  principles  from  which  this  tament,  in  thefe  words,  "The  devil  goeth  about  as  a 
belief  is  derived.  But  as  the  belief  of  fpedres  is  con-  roaring  lion  feeking  whom  he  may  devour."  We  will 
neifed  with  otlier  opinions  which  appear  to  us  highly  not  avail  ourfelves  of  the  interpretation  of  fome,  who 
injurious  to  religion  ;  opinions  which  have  been  fupport-  f.iy  that  the  word  (irvi/,  which  in  the  Greek  language 
ed  by  many  learned  men,  and  which  are  ItiU  believed  by  fignifies  an  aihi-r/ary,  orjlandtrer,  refers  hereto  fome 
ibme  men  of  literary  education — it  will  alfo  be  proper,  human  being,  who  was  a  violent  enemy  of  the  Chriftians. 
in  the  fit  11  place,  to  confider  the  evidence  on  which  this    All  that  can    be  deduced  from  thele  words,   upon  the 

fuppofition  that  they  refer  to  a  malignant  fpirit,  is  mere- 
ly that  he  goeth  about  feducing  mea  to  vice.  But  it 
is  net  by  aifumlng  a  hideous  form,  and  prefenting  him- 
felf  to  the  midnight  traveller,  that  fuch  a  purpoie  is  to 
be  accomplilhed.  A  fpirit  may  probably  have  dire(Sac- 


belief  rells,  in  which  we  mull  confider  both  their  proba- 
bility and  credibility. 

In  the  prefent  invefligation  we  mean  to  fet  afide  al 
together  the  celeflial  appearances  recorded  in  Scripture 
as  being  founded  on  unqueftionable  evidence,  and  per 


feftly  agreeable  to  thofe  rules  by  which  the  Deity  acts  cefs  to  our  minJs  without  the  intervention  of  any  ihing 
in  the  ufaal  courfe  of  his  Providence.  The  Ifraelicts,  coiporeal  ;  and  by  exciting  our  paffions  may  plunge  us 
diirinn-  the  exillence  of  their  ftate,  were  immediately  into  vice,  which  is  the  only  ohjeft  fuch  a  being  is  fup- 
undet  the  authority  of  God,  not  only  as  the  moral  go-  pofed  to  have  in  view.  None  of  the  marvellous  ftories 
vcrnor  of  the  world,  but  as  the  king  of  Ifrael.  In  the  which  we  have  heard  concerning  the  apparition  of  evil 
infancy  of  the  world,  while  men  were  rude  and  unen-  fpirits  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  appear  to  entice 
lightened,  and  entirely  under  the  influence  of  idolatry,  men  to  commit  crimes.  We  never  heard  of  any  evil 
many  revelations  were  necelfary  to  preferve  in  their  fpirits  that  required  men  to  ffeal,  to  perpetrate  robbery 
minds  pure  ideas  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  wor-  or  murder.  Tiiey  only  appeared  to  teriify  fome  crazy 
fliip  due  to  Him.  They  were  necelfary  alfo  to  pave  the  timoroas  individuals,  who  have  whims  and  fancies  enow 
•■•  ly  for  that  i'duifrious  difpenfation  which  the  Lord  Je-  of  their  own  to  agitate  their  minds,  though  no  pre- 
iLis  came  from  Heaven  to  diffufe  over  the  world.  Every  ternatur.tl  vifion  Ihould  ever  appear  to  them.  It  is 
celeftial  appearance  recorded  in  Scripture  was  exhibited  not  confident,  therefore,  with  the  charaifer  of  God, 
for  fi-.me  wife  and  Import.ant  purpofe,  which  mull  be  ap-  and  what  he  has  revealed  to  us  ol  his  will,  to  believe 
parent  to  eveiy  perfon  who  confider:  thefe  appearances  that  he  would  commiffion  good  angels,  or  permit  evil 
with  attention.  But  when  the  Scriptures  were  written  angels,  to  appear  to  men  fmce  the  propagation  of  the 
and  publilhed,  and  the  Chrillian  religion  fully  eftablllh-  G  'fpel,  or  indeed  at  any  former  period  of  the  world, 
■ed,  revelation  ceafed,  and  miracles  and  heavenly  mef-  unlefs  fome  great  and  mighty  purpofe  was  to  be  fulfilled, 
■lages  were  no  longer  re<iuifue.  What  credit  then  ought  It  is  not  confident  with  what  we  know  of  the  natuie  of 
we  to  give  to  thofe  m.irvellous  (lories  related  in  ancient  good  or  bad  angels  to  fuppofe,  that  though  permillioii 
authors  concerning  pr<  digies  in  the  heavens,  and  the  were  granted  them  occalionally  to  (how  themfelves  to 
apparition  of  angels  both  good  and  bid  ?  men,  that  they  would  appear  inth.it  way  wliich  (lory- 
It  is  not  pretended  that  any  of  thofe  prodigies  and  tellers  defciibe. 
appearances  were  eithlbited  for  purpofes  equally  great  It  is  equally  improbable  that  the  fpirits  of  the  dead 
and  important  with  thofe  wliich  are  defcribed  in  Scrip-  who  have  removed  from  this  world  Ihould  again  be  per- 
ture:  And  can  we  fuppofe  that  the  all-wife  Governor  of  miued  to  vifit  it.  At  death  men  undergo  as  great, 
the  World  would  permit  his  angels  to  render  themfelves  perhaps  a  greater  change,  than  when  they  came  firll  is- 
vifible  to  ihceye  ofmanfornopurpnfeatall,  orfor  apur-  to  the  light  of  the  fin.  Is  it  not  therefore  as  impro- 
pcife  which  might  have  been  equally  well  accomplilhed  bable  that  a  man  (hould  return  in  a  vilible  corporeal 

form 
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form  alter  desth,  as  that,  after  Iiaving  arrived  at  ni.in-  nued,  it  U  impofTiblc  to  giufj,  )i;i J  not  D  ivij's  violent  KfcSr?. 
"  hf  oJ,  lie  (tiould  return  to  the  ll.ite  in  which  he  was  be-  Jatigue  made  hini  one  night  eiclulm,  "  Lord  hlefi  me  '  >— '"^''^ 
fore  his  birth?  Such  changes  as  thofc  are  evidently  would  I  were  dead  i — fhilll  never  be  delivered  from  this 
made  pcrminent  bv  tlie  invariable  laws  of  nature.  But  n.ifery  !"  On  which  the  phantom  replied,  "  L-iJk 
fiippole  it  were  poffible,  for  what  purpok-  (hould  they  blef>  ine  too  !  It  was  Iiappy  you  fpoke  fiiCl,  for  till  then 
ictnrn?  To  dcfcribe  to  us  what  is  pallinjr  in  the  other  I  had  no  power  to  Ipc.ik  tlmn^li  1  hive  fdlowed  you 
worl  I,  to  animate  us  to  viituc,  by  inli>rniing  us  of  the  fo  lonj-^."  'I'hcn  llic  g:ive  him  a  njelfige  to  her  two 
rewards  which  there  await  the  good  ;  or  to  alarm  us,  fons,  though  David  told  her  he  remcnibcrcd  noihinp- 
by  defcribing  the  punilhment  of  the  wicked.  Thefe  about  her.  David,  it  fcems,  nejleflcd  to  deliver  the 
feem  important  re.ifins.  Dut  Divine  Providence  has  meflagc;  at  which  the  old  beldam  was  fo  much  provoked 
wifely  tlirown  a  veil  over  futurity.  We  know  every  that  Ihe  returned  ar.d  liit  hiin  a  heaity  blow  on  thi 
tiling  of  the  other  world  from  the  Scripture  wirich  it  is  Ihouldcr,  which  made  him  ciy  out,  and  then  fpe.ik 
proper  for  us  at  prefent  to  knov.  And  as  to  inccn-  to  her.  Now  if  ihe  could  not  fpeak  till  David  aj- 
lives  to  virue,  we  are  already  blefled  with  a  num-  drcfled  her,  why  mi^'ht  (he  not  have  applied  tliii  craro- 
ber  fufHiicntly  great  and  powerful  for  moral  beings,  rial  medicine  tiic  firll  time  lii;  appeared  to  him  ?  It 
who  are  toa^ft  from  rational  motives, and  not  from  com-  would  have  favad  both  herfclf  and  liiin  many  a  wearv 
pulfion.  "  He  that  will  not  hear  Mofes  and  the  pro-  journey  ;  and  ceitninly  David  would  much  rather  havs 
phcts,  will  not  be  perfuadcd  though  one  rofe  from  the  had  even  half  a  dozen  of  blows  fn  m  her  choppy  fills 
dead."  than  have  wanted  fo  many  nig).ts  fleep.     To  curpple'e 

Tlicre  is  one  rtrong  objeiflion  againft  the  probability  the  ilory,  we  nuilt  add,  that  when  David's  wife  found 
of  fpeflies,  which  is  fuflicient  to  prove  that  they  arc  it  impoihble  to  keep  liim  from  followm'T  the  troubJeforae 
not  intcUigeut  creatures  ;  or  at  leaft  that  they  poflVfs  villtor,  Ihe  trudged  after  liim,  but  never  was  gratilisd 
fo  fmall  a  degree  of  intelligence,  that  they  are  unquali-  with  a  fight  of  tlic  enchantrefs.  David's  little  do?  tio 
lied  to  ai.1  with  prudence,  to  propofe  any  end  to  them-  wasaduiilul  attendant  on  his  malkr  duiinghis  pilgn- 
felves,  or  ufe  the  proper  means  to  accomphlh  that  end.    mage. 

Gholh  often  appear  in  order  to  difcover  fome  crime        It  is  remarked  by  Gianville,  that  ghofts  aregenerallr 
tiiat  his  been  committed  :  but  they  never  appear  to  a    very  e.iger  to  begone.     Indeed   they  are  ofien  lb  much 
nagillrate,  or  perfon  in  aiitjiority,  but  to  fome  illiterate     fo,  that  they  do   not  flay   to   tell   their   enand.     Oue 
cl.iwn,  who  h.ippcns  to  live  near  the  place  where  the    would  be  induced  from  this,  as  wtll  as  t!)c  circumftan- 
ciime  was  perpetrated;    to  fome  perfun  who  has  no    ces  already  mentioned,  to  think  ihat  they  are  the   ftupid- 
connecflion  with   the  aff.iir  at  all,  and   who  in  general    ell  and  dulltll  of  tlie  dead  that  alfume  the  appearance 
is  the  mod  improper  in  the  world    (or    makiiig    the    of  ghofts  ;  unlefs  we  adopt  the  ingenious  filutioa  of 
difcovery.     For  inllance,   in  Glanville's  Saciucifmus  tri-    Glanville,  "  Tliat  it  is  a  very  hard  and  painful  thing  for 
vmpha'.us  (a  bo'ik  written  in  the  laft  century  by  a  chap-    them  to  force  their  thin  and  tenuious  bodies  into  a  vifi- 
lain  of  Charles  II.  in  fupport  of  the  common  opinions    ble  conliflence  ;  that  their  bodies  mull  reeds  be  exreed- 
refpciling  witchcraft  and  apparitions),  we  have  the  fol-    ingly  comprclfed  ;  and  thnt  iherclore  they  muft    be   ia 
lowing  ftory  :     James  Haddock,  a  farmer,  was  married    halle  to  be  delivered  from  the  unnatural  prclTure." 
to  Elenor  Wellh,  by  whom    he    had  a    Ion.       After         With    relpec'l  to   the    evidence  in  favow  o(  ficflrcr, 
the  death  of  Haddock,  his  wife  married  one  Davis  ;  and    if  c\amined  ever  fo  fliglitly,  it  will  be  found  very  de- 
both  agreed  to  defraud  the  fon  by  the  former  marriage    fcftve.     They  only  appear  to  one  perfon  at  a  tme  >, 
of  a  Ivafe  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,     l^pon  this    they  are  ften  only  in  tlic  night  ;  they  are  vifible  only 
the  ghoft  of  Haddock  appeared  to    one   Frnncis  Ta-    to  ignorant,  illiterate,  an  J  ciedulous  perfcns,  and  neve? 
verner  the  fervant  of  h.rd  Chichcfier,  and  defired  him    prcfeni  tbemlilvcs  before  men  of  education  ar.d  learn-, 
to  go  to  Elenor  Wcllh,  and  to  inform  her  that  it  was    ing. 

tlie  will  of  her  former  hulband  that  th-ir  fon  Ihcii'd  enjoy  That  fpei-^rcs  only  .ippcar  to  one  perfon  at  a  time* 
iheleafe.  Taverncr  did  not  at  full  execute  this  com-  even  though  there  arc  moic  in  company,  is  an  cbjeflion 
million  ;  but  he  was  continually  haunted  by  the  appari-  againll  the  credibility  of  their  appearance  quite  infur- 
tion  in  the  moll  hideous  Ihapes,  which  even  threatened  mountable.  How  is  it  pnfTblc  that  two  men  of  eve- 
10  tear  him  in  pieces,  till  at  kft  he  delivered  the  mef-  fight  cqu.iHy  good,  direfling  their  eyes  to  the  fame 
fag;.  Now,  had  this  fpce'^lre  had  the  le;ift  common  fpot,  fliould  not  fee  fo  large  an  objea  as  that  of  a  man 
fcnff,  it  would  have  appeared  fir.l  to  Elenor  Wellh  and  or  wom.m  at  a  fmall  dillance  equally  well  ?  Some  wil 
her  hulband  D.ivis,  and  frightened  them  into  compli.  tell  us  that  a  mill  is  call  over  the  eyes  of  the  one,  while 
ance  at  once,  and  not  have  kept  poor  Tavtrr.er  in  fuch  the  view  of  the  other  is  free  from  obflru.flion.'  But 
conftant  difquietude,  who  had  no  concern  in  the  matter,  how  is  this  to  be  proved  ?  and  bcfides  what  purpof? 
Another  very  odd  circumftancerefpeairg  apparitions  would  it  fervc:  Ghoils  have  feldom  any  fecrets  to  dif- 
in  general  mull  not  he  omitted,  which  is,  that  they  have  clofe  ;  they  might  be  ppoclaimeJ  to  a  multitude  with  as 
no  power  to  fpeak  till  ihey  are  addreiFcd.  In  the  27th  much  propriety  as  confined  to  one  perfon.  Shall  we 
of  GlanviUcN  Relations  we  rod  of  an  old  woman  th.it  be  told,  that  the  fpee'Vre  has  the  power  o£  becoming  vi. 
appeared  often  to  David  Hunter,  a  neat-herd,  at  the  fible  to  fome,  and  of  remaining  invifTble  to  oth'ers.' 
houfe  of  the  Billiop  of  Down  and  Conners.  When-  This  cann.-t  be  allowed  without  adopting  opinions  del 
ever  Ihe  appeared,  Ix  found  himfelf  obliged  to  follow  flrinflive  to  revealed  religion  ;  for  it  would  be  .xmiracle  l 
her  ;  and  li  r  three  qiurters  of  a  year  poor  David  fper.t  and  we  cannot  be-pcrfuaded,  without  evidence,  :h  it  God 
Ihe  uhole  of  almofl  every  right  in  fcampering  up  and  would  empower  any  inferi  ir  being  to  control  at  plea- 
down  through  the  words  after  tl  is  rid  woman.  How  fure  the  wile  laws  which  he  has  ordiined  fur  governing 
k'Dg  this  cxiraoiJir.arj-  employmen:  might  have  conti-  the  world.     To  liim  who  is  of  a  dilTeicnt  opinion,  we. 

Moulcb 
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Sfffirr.    ■R-ouid  recommend  Farmer  on  Miracles ;  aljook  in  which 
'^>'^^^'*~^  this  queftion  is  full/  examined. 

Speares  appear  only  in  the  nighr.  But  why  (lioulJ 
they  fliun  the  light  of  the  fun  ?  Thofe  niifchicvous 
ghofls  that  Gbnville  mentions  misht  indeed  have  fome 
resfon  to  choofe  midnight  for  the  execution  ot  their 
pranks,  as  they  would  be  more  eafdy  deteifled  in  open 
day.  Such  was  t!ie  roguilh  drummer  that  haunted 
Mr  MompefTon's  houfe,  \vho  beat  his  drum  all  night, 
threw  the  old  gentkwoTran's  clothes  about  the  rr cm, 
hid  her  Bible  in  tlie  allies,  plucked  the  clothes  off  the 
bed,  and  amufcd  himfelf  with  toffing  about  Mr  Mom- 
peflbn's  fhoes.  But  why  fhould  a  grave  feiious  ghoft 
appear  at  midnight?  Might  it  not  deliver  its  mellage 
with  as  much  eafe  and  more  fuccefs  in  the  day-time  ? 
In  the  day-time  it  would  not  excite  much  fear  ;  il  would 
he  liflened  to  thertfoie  with  more  attention  ;  and  did  it 
choofe  to  exhibit  itfelf  before  a  number  of  witnedes,  its 
grievances  would  be  more  fpeedily  redrefled,  becaufe 
more  perfons  would  iiitereft  ihemfelves  in  feeing  jullicc 
done  to  the  injured  ghoft. 

Sp;i.'lre3  not  only  choofe  the  mod  improper  time, 
but  the  moll  improper  perfons.  To  render  the  teRi- 
mony  of  any  perfon  credible,  he  muft  not  only  be  a  man 
of  veracity,  but  he  muft  have  fufficient  ability  to  judge 
of  the  fubjedt  to  which  he  is  to  bear  witnefs.  It  is 
not  on  the  evidence  of  an  ignorant  illiterate  perfon,  who 
has  more  fancy  and  fear  titan  judgment,  tliat  we  are  to 
reft  cur  belief  of  what  is  fupernatural.  It  is  alio  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  we  have  never  heard  of  a  ghoft  ap- 
pearing to  any  perfon  who  did  not  previoufly  believe 
thrir  exiftence.  A  man  muft  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
this  opinion,  or  he  will  never  fee  a  ghoft.  Btit  fenfible 
men  know,  that  he  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  hear 
frightful  ftories  of  ghofts  and  apparilirns  gliding  thro' 
a  church-yard,  or  haunting  fome  particular  place,  can 
fcarcely  pafs  through  a  church-yard  or  haunted  fpot 
■without  conjuring;  up  in  his  imagination  the  hideous 
phantoms  wliich  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  alfociate 
with  fuch  places.  Is  it  ftrai^ige,  then,  that  an  ignorant 
man,  with  a  mind  uncultivated  and  uninformed,  with  all 
the  prejudices  of  the  nuifery  about  him,  lliould  ima- 
gine he  fees  ghofts  in  thofe  places  where  he  believes 
tliey  hover,  efpecially  in  the  dead  hour  of  midnight, 
when,  with  the  lligheft  aid  of  the  imagination,  a  cow 
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may  be  turned  into  a  monftrous  phantom,  and  the  re- 
fleflion  of  the  beams  of  the  moon  from  a  little  water  ' 
be  conveited  into  a  ghoft  with  a  winding-flieet  ?  But 
why  fhnuld  apparitions  iliun  men  of  underftanding  and 
learning  ?  Why  (liould  learning  be  formidable  to  tlieni 
(a)  ?  It  was  not  fo  with  the  celeftial  mefiengers  men- 
tioned in  the  Sci  iptures  :  they  appeared  to  the  patri- 
archs and  prophets ;  and  the  miracles  there  recorded 
were  pet  formed  in  the  moft  public  places,  before  the 
eyes  of  Rabbins,  of  Scribes,  and  Pharifees.  Indeed 
this  circumftance  is  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  evidence  of 
fpeflres.  They  have  never  been  feen  by  any  but  men 
ot  weak  c-;-  diftempered  minds,  or  by  men  who  h.ave  pre- 
vioufly believed  in  them. 

Having  now  confidered  the  evidence  on  which  tlie 
belief  of  fpeiflrcs  refts,  vs'e  will  endeavour  to  give  f  )me 
account  ot  the  foundation  of  it.  To  trace  an  opinion 
that  has  prevailed  fo  generally  in  the  world  to  its 
fource,  is  a  labour  not  unworthy  of  the  philofopher, 
even  tho'  the  opinion  be  falfe.  It  is  always  gratifying 
to  detefl  the  caufes  of  error  :  it  is  no  lefs  ufeful  ;  for  in 
order  to  refute  error,  it  is  often  fufficient  to  point  out 
the  fources  from  whith  it  has  fprung.  To  reach  the 
origin  of  the  belief  of  fpeilres  is  not  mere  diflicult  than 
to  account  for  idolatry  or  polylhelfm.  In  the  infant 
ftate  of  the  intelledlual  powers  every  thing  is  confider- 
ed as  pofteffing  life  and  intelligence.  The  child  beats 
the  ftool  over  which  he  has  fallen  with  the  fame  paillon 
that  he  would  treat  his  companion  :  The  young  girl 
talks  to  li€r  doll  as  if  it  underftood  her:  The  favages 
afcribe  every  change  which  they  cbferve  on  the  face  of 
nature  to  the  action  of  fo/Tie  animated  being.  As 
knowledge  advances,  they  lingle  out  thofe  beings  which 
feem  to  produce  the  moft  ftiiking  effedts,  arrange  them 
into  fome  kind  of  order,  and  divide  the  government  of 
the  world  among  them.  Unable,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
conceive  any  notion  of  a  pure  fpirit,  they  imagine  thofe 
divinities  are  corporeal  beings.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  idolatry.  The  belief  of  fpeiflres  is  but  another  ftep. 
That  thefe  animated  corporeal  beings,  to  uhom  they 
addtcfa  their  prayers,  and  who  prefide  over  the  world, 
{lio«!d  on  particular  occafions  dil'play  themfelves  to  the 
human  eye,  is  what  they  muft  be  previoufly  difpofed  to 
expect.  Hence  the  numberlefs  appearances  cf  the  hea- 
then gods,  of  the  Perlian  and  Mahometan  genii.     The 

belief 


(a)  The  celebrated  hiftorian  De  Thou  had  a  very  fingiilar  adventure  at  Saumur,  in  the  year  1598.  One 
Tiight,  having  retired  to  reft  very  much  fatigued,  while  he  was  enjoying  a  found  deep,  he  felt  a  very  extraordi- 
nary weight  upon  his  feet,  which,  having  made  him  turn  fuddcnly,  fell  clown  and  awakened  him.  At  firft  he 
imagined  tliat  it  had  been  only  a  dream,  but  hearing  foon  after  fome  noife  in  his  chamber,  he  drew  afide  the  cur- 
tains, and  faw,  by  help  of  the  moon,  which  at  that  time  fhone  very  bright,  a  large  white  figure  walking  up  and 
down,  and  at  the  lame  time  obferved  upon  a  chair  f  me  rags,  which  he  thought  belonged  to  thieves  who  had 
come  to  rob  him.  The  figure  then  approaching  his  bod,  he  had  the  cour.age  to  afk  it  what  it  was.  "  I  am 
(faid  it)  the  Qi^iccn  of  Heaven."  Had  fuch  a  figure  appeared  to  any  credulous  ignorant  man  in  the  dead  cf 
night  and  made  fuch  a  fpeech,  would  lie  not  have  trembled  with  fear,  and  have  frightened  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood with  a  marvellous  defcription  of  it  ?  But  De  Thou  had  too  much  underftanding  to  be  fo  impoled  upon. 
Upon  hear  ng  the  words  which  dropped  from  the  figure,  he  immediately  concluded  that  it  was  fome  mad  wo- 
man, got  up,  called  his  fervants  and  ordered  them  to  turn  her  out  of  doors  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  bed  and 
lell  afleep.  N:xt  morning  he  found  that  he  had  not  been  deceived  in  liis  conjcdlure,  and  that  having  forgot  to 
fhnt  his  door,  this  fem  de  figure  had  efcaped  from  her  keepers,  and  entered  his  apartment.  The  brave  Schom- 
berg,   to  whom  De  Thou  related  his  adventure  fome  days  after,  confelfed  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  he  would  not  Jiavc 

ihown  fo  much  couraje.     The  king  alfo,  who  was  informed  of  it  by  Schombcrg,  made  the  fame  acknowledge- 

-irient. 
I 
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Sfc&re.    belieF  of  ghofts  may  be  eafily  deduced  from  the  opi-    an  objeif>,  tlie  gigantic  appearance  it  afTiimed  m  the  eye    Spearr. 

'■"^^'^*'  nions  enteruineJ  icCp-.&lr.f^  a  future  ftate.  Thefe  opi-  inftantly  dimi;iilhos,  and  its  apparent  magnitude  is  re-  ^— '^''^^ 
nions  are  founded  on  that  elfential  dotflrine  of  natural  duced  to  its  real  dimcnfmns.  But  if,  inftead  of  ar- 
reli^iun,  that  then  is  another  world  in  whi\;h  men  fhall  preaching  fuch  an  ol:)je<5t,  the  fpviflator  flies  from  it,  he 
exill  when  death  has  removed  them  hence.  This  doc-  can  have  no  oihcr  idea  of  it  but  from  the  ima;;e  which 
trine  has  been  univerfally  received  both  by  fava;;e  and  it  formed  in  his  eye  ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  he  mTy  affirm 
civilized  nations  ;  but,  as  might  be  expetSeJ,  men  have  with  truth  that  he  faw  an  objeft  terrible  in  its  afpc(ft, 
formed  very  different  fentiments  concerning  the  nature  and  enormous  in  its  fize.  Thus  the  notions  concerning 
of  a  future  llate,  of  the  lituation  and  employments  of  fpeiSres  is  founded  in  nature,  and  depend  not,  as  fomc 
departed  fpirits,  according  to  the  degree  of  knowledge  philofophers  affirm,  upon  the  imagination  alone." 
which  they  poirerteJ.  But  the  general  opinion  in  an-  In  addition  to  thefe  obfervations  of  Buffon,  we  may 
cient  and  rude  nations  was,  that  departed  fpirits  retain-  take  notice,  that  obje^s  are  always  magnified  in  a  fo?  ; 
ed  the  fame  external  appearance,  the  fame  padionsand  fo  that  when  a  fng  happens  in  the  niglittime,  objeds 
principles  as  before.  Nnihing  therefore  was  more  na-  may  be  magnltied  to  an  enormous  fize.  But,  at  any 
fJral  than  the  opinion,  that  they  might  occafionally  re-  rate,  whether  there  be  fog  in  the  nigiit  or  not,  there  is 
vifit  this  world,  from  an  anxious  defire  to  alleviate  fuch  a  great  analogy  between  darknefs  and  a  fog,  thac 
the  fufrerin;js  ff  thofe  beloved  friends  and  relations  if  the  latter  deceive  us  with  refpeifl  to  the  fize  of  ob- 
whom  they  hid  left  behind  them,  or  to  communicate  je<fls,  the  former  will  alfo  deceive  us.  The  writer  ot 
from  the  unfeen  world  what  might  be  important  to  this  article  was  palTmg  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Queensfer- 
tl.eir  welfare.  Upon  fuch  an  errand  did  Creiifa  appear  ry,  near  Edinburgh,  one  tr.oming  which  wai  extremely 
to  jEneas.  The  apparition  of  the  chills  of  murder-  foggy.  Thougli  the  water  be  only  two  miles  broad,  the 
ers  is  eafily  explained  upon  the  fame  genenil  principles,  boat  did  not  get  within  fight  of  the  louthern  fhore  till 
The  remorfe  and  horror  of  mind  wl.ich  the  murderer  it  approached  very  near  it.  He  then  faw  to  his  great 
feels  are  fuppol'ed  t.i  haunt  him  in  the  other  world,  and  furprife  a  large  perpendicular  rock,  where  he  knew  the 
to  render  his  fitualion  there  intolerable  (cfpecially  if  the  fhore  was  low  and  almofl  flat.  As  the  boat  advanced 
murder  was  never  detefted  and  punifned),  till  here-  a  little  rearer,  the  rock  feemed  to  fpllt  perpendicularly 
turn  and  give  information  againd  himfelf.  In  this  way,  into  pcrti'  ns,  which  feparated  at  a  little  dillance  from 
then,  we  think  it  highly  probaMe  the  belief  of  lpe«Rres  one  another.  He  next  fiw  thefe  peipendicul.ir  divi- 
has  originated.  But  many  other  caufes  concur  to  c^n-  fions  move  ;  and  upon  approaching  a  liitle  rearer,  fouod 
iirm  and  propagate  this  belief.  Tlyde  ire,  impetftift  it  was  a  number  of  people  Itanding  on  the  beach,  wait- 
vifion  united  with  fear,  dreams,  opium,  difea{e^,  drunk-    ing  the  arrival  of  the  ferry-boat. 

ennef?,  and  artifice.  2.  Dreams  ate  another  fertile  fource  of  apparitions. 

I.  Indiflinfl  vifion  is  one  foarce  of  apparition":,  efpe-  It  is  well  known  to  every  perfon,  that  while  the  mini 
cially  when  ilie  mind  IS  under  the  in'luence  of  fear.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  a  dream  it  coiifiders  it  as 
ia  Well  known,  t!  at  tl:e  fenfe  of  feeinjj;  conveys  no  idea  much  a  reality  as  it  does  any  particular  aflion  while 
of  diftance  till  improved  by  experience  and  obferva-  awake.  Now  if  a  perfon  of  a  weak  fuperftitious  mind 
tiou  ;  and  how  we  come  at  length  to  dilVmguifh  objecls  fhould  have  a  very  lively  dream,  which  interells  his  paf^ 
at  a  dillance  from  thofe  that  are  near,  has  been  explain-  fions,  particularly  the  paflion  cf  fear,it  may  make  fo  deep 
ed  in  another  place  (fee  Metaphysics,  n"  50).  an  imprefTion,  that  he  may  be  firmly  convinced  that  he 

In  tlie  daytime  we  feldem  commit  miftakes,  becaufe  has  aiftually  feen  with  his  eyes  what  has  only  paffcd  be- 
we  know  the  objeifl  at  which  we  look  ;  but  at  ni  ht,  fore  his  imagination  (See  Apparition)  (b).  We 
when  we  fee  oWje(fls  obfcurely,  and  know  n:t  what  they  fhall  here  tell  a  ftory,  by  way  of  ilhiftration,  which  wc 
are,  we  have  no  dirtinifl  idea  either  of  their  dirtances  or  have  received  on  unqueftionable  authority.  An  EaU 
of  their  magnitude.  We  may  miftake  a  bufh  that  is  Indian  captain  had  an  honeft  faithlul  fervant  named 
near  us  for  a  tree  at  a  diftance  ;  or  if  the  imagination  be  yokn,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard.  John  died,  if 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  it  will  eafily  conveit  it  into    we  reccllet.'t  right,  on  a  voyage  from  England   to  the 

ff   ■        a  gigantic  figure.  "  It  is  generally  affertcd  (fays  BufTon)    Eaft  Indies  during  a   French  war.     As  the  fhip  ap- 

that  thefe   figures  exift  only  in  the  imaginati<in  ;  yet    proached  theplice  of  its  deftination  the  captain  had  a 

,      they  may  have  a  real  cxillence  in  the  eye  ;  for  whenever    dream,  in  which  J  hn  appeared  to  him,  and   earneftly 

1.  HI.        we  have  no  oUicr  mode  of  judging  c  f  an  unknown  ob-    befought  him  not  to  fail  to  the   port  for  which  he  was 

'!•  ji.<5l  but  by  the  angle  it  forms  in  the  eye,  its  magnitude  bound,  as  it  was  in  the  hand>  of  the  French.  The  cap- 
will  unifo.mly  increafe  in  proportion  to  its  propinquity,  tain,  thrngh  not  addiifled  to  fuperllition,  thought  it 
If  it  appears,  when  at  the  ditlance  of  zo  or  30  paces,  prudent  10  follow  this  admonition  ;  and  after  landing  at 
to  be  only  a  few  feet  high,  its  height,  when  Milhin  two  a  different  port,  he  was  informed  that  the  place  to 
or  three  feet  of  the  eye,  will  bi  many  fathoms.  Anob-  which  he  had  intend 'd  to  (leer  was,  according  to  the 
jecl  of  this  kind  mult  naturally  excite  terror  and  aflo-  information  of  the  dream,  captured  by  the  French.  Oil 
nilhment  in  the  fpeClator,  till  he  approches  and  rccog-  the  voyage  home,  the  captain  had  a  fecund  dream,  in 
riles  it  by  aftual  feeling;  for  the  moment  a  man  knows  which  J'bn  again  appeared  to  him,  and  gave  him  no- 
Vol.  XV H.  4  '^  I'ce 

(b)  When  the  thoughts  are  much  troubled,  and  wlien  a  perf  n  ilccpi  without  the  circumrtances  of  going  to 
bed,  or  putting  off  hii  clothei,  a^  wh.n  he  nods  in  his  chair,  it  is  very  difficult,  as  Hobbes  remark?,  to  diltin- 
guilh  a  dream  from  a  reality.  On  the  contrary,  he  thai  eompofcs  l.i:iife»f  to  lleep,  in  cafe  of  any  uncouth  or 
abfurd  fancy,  eafily  fufpcds  it  to  hive  been  a  dream. — L.-viuthan,  par.  i.  c>  i. 
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tice  that  he  fliould  foon  die,  and  that  the  (liip  {hould  he 
taken  in  the  mourh   of  the   Channel  by  t!:e  French. 
Next  mnrning  the  captain  called  his  firft  ma;e,  tolJ  him 
his  dream,  which  he  believed  was  prophetic,  and  d.'li- 
vcreJ   his   papers,    that  he   might  lake  proper  care  of 
them  after  his  deceafe.     Every  thir.g  happened  exaflly 
as  the  dream  had  foretold  ;  the  captain  died,  and  the 
vefll!  was  taken  by  a  French  man  of  «'ar  ia  the  mouth 
of  the  Channel    This  dream^  wonderful  as  it  appears, 
is  eafily  explained.     In  the  voyage  out  to   India,  no- 
thing was  more   natural    than    that  the  captain  fl\ould 
lometimes  be  thinking,  tliat  amidil  the  various  chances 
of  war,  the  port  to  which  he  was  bound  might  be   ta- 
ken ;  perhaps  il  was  a  place  of  confequence,  which  the 
French  might  be  eager  to  pfiilefs.     The  captain  being 
accuRomed  to  revolve  thel'e  thoughts  in  the   day-time, 
tlicy  would  naturally  return  at  niglit ;  the  regret  which 
he  felt  for  the  lofs  of  a  faithful  fervant   might   mingle 
vich  his  apprehenrions,.and  thus  produce  the  dream. 
Perhaps  the  advice  wasfuch  as  John  would  have  given 
had  he  been  alive.     It   is   equally   eafy   to  explain  the 
caufe  of  the  dream  in  the  palfagc  home.     The  captain,. 
we  are  told,  was  very  ill,  and  thought  himfelf  dying, 
at  the  very  time  he  had  the  fecond  dream,  and  there- 
lore  did  not  expeft  to  reach  England.     This  part  of 
the  dream,  then,  was  only  his  own  thougiits,  delivered 
by  bis  fervant.     As   to  the  other   part,   tli.it   his    fliip 
Ihould   be    taken   in    the   mouth   of    the   Channel,    it 
may   be   thought   unaccountalile   how  the  very  place 
ihould  be  forefeen.     But  we   mufl  recollect,    that   the 
mouth  of  the  Channel,  being  over  againfl   the  coaft  of 
France,  was  by  far  the  moft  dangerous  place  in  the 
whole  palfage  ;    and  that,  therefore,  the  captain   had' 
Tjiore  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  lofing  his  flilp  there  than 
in  any  other  place.     The  ufe  which  we  mean  to  make 
of  this  ftory  is  this  :  Had  the  captain  been  a  man  of  a 
weak  mind,  he   would   certainly  have   confidered   the 
dream  as  a  reality,  and  believed,  th.it  inflead  of  having 
dreamed  of  the  things  on   which  his  imagination  had 
divelled,  he  had  a<5tually  feen  his  fervant  return  from  the 
dead,  and  heard  him  deliver  the  meiVage.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  captain,  though  he  believed  the  dream 
was  prophetic,  mentioned  it  v/ithout  any  figns  of  fear  ; 
and  no  man  of  courage  and  refledion  ever  fees  an  appa- 
rition.    This   figlit  is   referved  for   the   weak,  the   ti- 
jnid,  and  fuperltitious.     Of  this  many  inlluaces  might 
be  mentioned. 

3.  Spe^'lres  are  fometimes  alfo  occafioned  by  opium. 
Galfendi  the  philofopher  found  a  number  of  people 
gniiii;  to  put  a  mm  to  death  for  having  intcrcourfe 
■with  the  dtvil  ;  a  crime  which  the  poor  wretch  readily 
acknowledged.  Gaiiendi  begged  of  the  people  that. 
ihey  would  permit  him  fii  ft  to  examine  the  wizard  be- 
ii>re  putting  him  to  death.  They  did  fo  ;  and  Galfendi, 
upon  examination,  found  that  the  man.  firmly  believed 
Limfelf  g'liity  of  this  impolllble  crime.  He  even  ollered 
to  Gaffeiidi  to  introduce  liim  to  the  devil.  The  philofo- 
Vher  agreed  ;  and  when  midnight  came,  the  man  gave 
him  a  pill,  which  he  faid  it  was  necefiary  to  fvvallow  he- 
fore  fetting  oil".  Galicndi  took  tiie  pill,  but  gave  it  to  his 
dog.     The  man  having  fwallowed  hi=,  fell  into  a  pro- 


(jaund  fleep  ;  during  which  lie  feemed  much  agitaied 
by  dreams.  The  dog  was  affefted  in  a  ilmihir  man- 
aer...    When  the  man  awoke,   he  congratuLitcJ  Gaf- 
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fendi  on  the  favourable  reception  he  had  met  with  from 
his  fable  highnefs.  It  was  with  dilTicuhy  Galfendi 
convinced  him  that  the  whole  was  a  dream,  the  effect 
offoprrlfic  medicines,  and  that  he  had  never  ftirred 
from  one  fpot  during  the  whole  night. 

4.  That  difeafes,  efpecially  the  night-mare,  the  hy- 
pochondria, hylletic  paihon,  and  madiiefs,  are  another 
fource  of  fpedres,  we  have  the  llrongeft  reafon  to  affirm. 
Pcrfons  fubjeifl  to   the   nig'u  mare  often  imagine  that 
they  fee  fpeftres.     This   is  Hill  more  the  cafe  with  hy- 
pochondriac and  hyfteric  perfons,  and  thofe  who  are  in 
any  degree  deranged  in  their  intelh>5ls.  A  faft  which  fell 
within  the  obfervation  of  the  writer  of  this  article  will 
both  prove  and  iliullrate  this  aflertion..     In  a  village  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties  of  Scotland,  lived  a  widov7 
dillinguilhed  among  her  neighbours  for  decency  of  man- 
ners, integrity,  and  refpe^ft  for  religion.     She  affirmed, 
that  for  leveral  nights  together  ihe  had  heard  a  fuper- 
natural  voice  exclaiming  aloud,  Alunkr  !  munkr  !  This 
was  immediately  reported  through  the  neighbourhood  ; 
all  were  alarmed,  and  looked  around  them  with  folici- 
tude  for  the  detection  of  the  murder  which  they  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been   committed  ;   and  it  was  not  long 
till  a   difcovevy  feemed  aftually  to   be  made.     It  was 
reported,  that  a  gentleman,  who  had  relations  at  no  great 
diflance,and  had  been  re.lJing  in  th.e  Weft  Indies,  had 
lately  arrived  with  a  conliderable  fortune  ;  that  he  had 
lodged  in  an  inn  about  three  miles  off;  and  that  he  had 
afterwards  been   feen    entering  a  houle  in    the  village 
where   the  widow  lived,  from  whicli  iie  had  never  re- 
turned. It  was  next  affirmed,  that  a  tradefman  patfing 
the  church-yard  about  twelve  at  midnight  had  feen  four 
men  c»rry  a  dead  corpfe  into    that   cemetery.     Thefe 
three   lafls  being  joined   together  feemed  pevfedily  to 
agree  and  to  confirm  one  another,  and  all  believed  fome 
horrible  murder  had   been  committed.     The  relations 
of  the   gentleman  thought  they   were  called  upon   to 
make  inquiry   into  the  truth  of  thcfe  allegations  :  they 
accordingly   came  firll  to   the   church-yard,  where,  ia 
company    with    the    fexton,    they    examined    all    the 
grates  with   great   care,,  in  order  to  difcover  whether 
any  of  them  liad   been    lately  dug,   or  had   the  .ip- 
peirance   of  containing  more  tlian  oiie  coffin.     But 
this    fearch    was  to    no    purpofc,    for    no    alteration 
had   been  made  upon    the  graves.     It   was    next   re- 
ported that  the  murdered  man  had  been  buried  in  a 
plantation  about  a  mile  diftant  from  the  village.     As 
the  alarm  was  now  very  general,  a  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants  propofed  of  their  own  accord  to   explore  it. 
They  accordingly  fpread  themfelves  over  the  wood,  and 
fearched  it  with  care,  but  no  grave  nor  new  dug  earth 
was  found.     The  writer  of  this  article,  who  was  tlien 
a  boy  at  fchool,  was  along  with  them..    Tiie  matter 
did  not  rell  here  :,    The  perfon  who  was  faid  to  have 
feen  four  men  carry  a  dead  corpfe  into  the  church-yard 
at  midnight  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  a  meeting 
of  the  jullices  of  the  peace.     Upon  examination  he  de- 
nied any   knowledge  of  the  affsir,    but  referred   the 
court  to  another  perfon  from  whom  he  liad  received 
his  information.     This   perfon  wr.s  examined,  and  the 
refultwas  the  fame  as  the  former.     In  ihort,  one  per- 
fon had  heard  it  from  another,  who  had  received  it  from 
a  third,  who  had   heard  it   from  a  fourth;  but  it  had- 
received  a  little  cmbellilhment  from  every  perfon  who 

repeated'. 
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<[v^'?re.    repeated  it.     Tt  turned  out  to  be  the  Tame  with  Smol- 
^■"'^^^^  let's  rtory  of  the  three  black  crows,  which  fomc  body 
was  faid  to  have  vomited. 

Upon  inquiry  at  the  inn  where  the  Weft  Indian  gen- 
tleman  had  lodged,  no  fuch  gentlemin  had  been  feen 
there.  It  was  tuind  afterwards  he  had  never  left  the 
Well  Indies.  Still,  however,  the  veracity  of  the  wi- 
dow was  not  difputed  ;  and  fonie  dark  and  fccret  tranf- 
a(ftion  was  fufpe^'led.  But  the  whole  affair  was  at 
length  explained  by  dlfcovering  that  (lie  was  fomewhit 
deranged  by  melancholy.  And  the  cries  which  (he 
had  at  firft  imagined  (he  had  heard  were  afterwards 
imitated  by  fome  roguilh  perfon,  who  was  highly  amufed 
with  fpreading  terror  among  the  credulous. 

5.  Drunkennefs  alio  has  the  power  of  creating  fpeiSlres. 
Its  natural  eSiit  in  moft  cal'es  is  to  derango  the  under- 
ft.inding,  to  throw  it  oil"  its  guard,  and  to  give  full  fcope 
to  th.it  palllon  which  has  a  natural  difpulition  to  gain 
an  afccndancy  ;  and  fometimes  it  excites  palLons  which 
fcarcely  feera  to  exill  at  any  other  time.  It  makes 
fi.ime  men  licentious,  fome  furious,  fome  all  benevolence 
and  kindr-efs,  f  me  from  being  cowards  it  renders  un- 
daunted heroes.  It  feldom,  if  ever,  excites  fear;  and 
therefore  it  may  be  thought  ftrange  that  men  (hould 
imagine  they  fee  gholls  when  intoxicated.  But  it  mull 
be  remarked,  that  the  ghod  which  the  drunkard  fees, 
"he  fees  not  wiih  the  fame  alarm  and  terror  as  men  who 
are  fober.  He  is  not  afraid  of  them.  He  has  the  cou- 
rage to  converfe  with  them,  and  even  to  fight  with 
them,  if  they  give  him  provocation.  A  man  returning 
home  intoxicated,  aiTirmc  J  that  hehad  met  wiili  the  devil  j 
and  that  after  a  fovere  encounter  he  had  vanquifhcd  him 
and  brouk,ht  him  to  the  ground,  to  which  he  liad  nailed 

.  him  fall  by  driving  his  tlaff  through  his  body.  Next 
morning  the  ftafl'  was  fuund  lluck  witii  great  violence 
into  a  heap  of  turfs  ! 

6.  Many  apparitions  of  fpeflres  have  no  other  origin 
than  theaititices  of  the  w.iggilh  or  felf-intercllcd.  Dr 
Plot,  in  his  Natural  Hiilory  of  Oxfordihire,  relates  a 
marvcUous  llory,  which  will  illullratc  this  alfertion. 
Soon  after  tlie  murder  of  King  Charles  I.  a  commiilion 
was  appointed  to  furvey  the  king's  houfe  at  Wood- 
ftock,  with  the  manor,  park,  woods,  and  other  de- 
roefnes  to  that  manor  belonging ;  and  one  Collins,  under 
a  feigned  name,  hired  himfelf  as  fecretary  to  the  com- 
irsitlloners,  who,  uprn  the  13  h  of  Oiflobcr  1649,  met, 
and  took  up  their  refidence  in  the  king's  own  rooms. 
Hts  majcfty's  bed  chamber  they  made  their  kitchen,  the 
council  hall  their  pantry,  and  the  prefcnce  chamiier  was 
the  place  where  they  fat  for  the  difpatch  of  bufmcfs. 
His  m.ijefty's  dininj'-roc'm  they  made  tiieii  wood-yard, 
and  llored  it  with  the  wood  of  the  famcus  royal-nalc 
from  the  High  Park,  which,  that  nuthing  mitrht  be 
left  v.-ith  the  name  of  king  about  it,  they  had  dug  up 
by  the  root>,  and  fplit  and  bundled  up  into  figgots  for 
their  firing.  Thint'S  being  thu»  prepared,  they  f^t  on 
the  i6:h  of  the  fame  m  indi  for  il;e  difpatch  of  bulinefs ; 
and  in  the  midft  cf  their  fird  Jeb.ite  there  entered  a 
large  bhck  dog  (as  they  thouj;ht),  which  made  a  dread- 
ful howling,  overturned  two  or  three  of  their  chairs, 
and  lhe;i  crept  under  a  bod  and  vaniihed.  This  gave 
them  ihegieater  iurprife,  as  the  dorr,  were  kept  con- 
flantly  locked,  fo  that  no  real  dog  coi-.ld  get  in  or  rut. 
The  ii-xt  day  their  furprife  was  incrr.if.J,  when  fitting 
«t  dii>GCT  in  a  lower  room,  they  heard  plainly  the  noiic 


of  pcrfons  walking  over  their  head;,  though  they  well    Jptifh-c. 
knew  the  doors  were  all  locked,  and  there  could  be  no  "^^ 
body  there.  Prefently  after  they  heard  alfo  all  the  wood 
of  the  king's  oak  brought  by  parcels  from  the  dining- 
room,  and  thrown  with  great  violence  into  the  prefence 
chamber ;  as  alfo  all  the  chairs,  ftools,  tables,  and  other 
furniture,  forcibly  hurlid  about  the  room  ;  their  papers, 
containing  the  minutes    of    their    tranfa^ions,     were 
torn,  and  the  ink-glafs  broken.     When  all  this  noifc 
had  ceafed,  Giles  Sharp,  their  fecretary,  propofcd  to 
enter  firll  into  thefe  rooms  ;  and  in  prefence  of  the  com- 
miiriorcrs,  from  whom  he  received  the  key,  he  opened 
the  doors,  and  found  the  wood  fpread  about  the  room, 
the  chairs  toffed  about  and  broken,  the  papers  torn,  the 
ink-glafs  broken  (as  has  been  faid),  but  not  the  leaft 
track  cf  any  human  creature,  nor  the  leaft  reafcn  to 
fufpeftone,  as  the  doors  were  all  faft,  and  the  keys  in 
the  cudody  of  the  commiflioners.    It  was  therefore  una- 
nimoufly  agreed,  that  the  power  who  did  this  mifchief 
muft  have  entered  tlie  room  at    the  key-hole.       I'he 
night  following.  Sharp  the  fecretary,  with  two  of  the 
commifTioreis  fervants,  as  they  were  in  bed  in  the  lame 
room,  which  room  was  contiguous  to  that  •where  the 
commiflloners  lay,  had  their  bed's  feet  lifted  upfo  much 
higher  than   their  heads,  tliat   they  expefted  to  have 
th«ir  necks  broken,  and  tlien  they  were  let  fall  at  once 
with  fo  much  violence  as  Ihook  the  whole  houfe,  and 
more  than  ever  terrified  ;lie   commiiTioners.     On  the 
night  of  the  19th,  as  all  were  in  bed  in  the  fame  room 
for  greater  fat«ty,  and  lights  burning  by  them,  the  can- 
dles in  an  indant  went  out  with  a  fulphureous  fniell, 
and  tl).'»t  moment  many  trenchers  of  wood  were  hurled 
about  the  room,  wiiich  next  morning  were  found  to  be  the 
fame  their  honours  had  eaten  on  the  day  before,  which 
were  all  removed  from  the  pantry,  though  not  a  lock 
was  found  opened  in  ihe  whole  houie.     The  next  night 
they  flill  fared  worfe  ;  the  candles  went  out  as   before, 
the  curtains  of  their  honcuri'  beds  were  rattled  to  and 
fro  with  great  violence ;  their  honours   received  many 
cruel  blows  and  bruifes  by  eight  great  pewter-dillies 
and  a  number  v{  wooden  trenchers  being  thrown  en 
tlieir  beds,  which  being  heaved  oft,  were  heard  rolling 
ab'  ut  the  room,  though  in  the  morning  none  of  thefc 
were  to  be  feen.     This  night  likewife  they  were  alarm- 
ed with  the  tumlJing  down  of  oaken  billets  about  their 
beds,  and  otlier  frightful  noifes  ;  but  all  was  clear  in  the 
morning,  as  if  no  fucli  thing  happened.       The  next 
night  the  keeper  of  the  king's  houfe  and  his  dog  liy  in 
il.c  commiflioners  room,  and  then  they  had  no"  diflur- 
bance.     Put  on  the  night  of  the  2  2d,  though  the  dog 
lay  in  the  room  as  before,  yet  th;  candles  went  cut,  a 
number  of  brick-bats  fell  from  tiie  chimney  into  the 
room,  :]]«  dog  howled  piteoufly,  their  bed  clothes  weie 
all  llripped  olf,  and  their  terror  increafed.       On  the 
24th  they  thought  all  th.e  wood  cf  the  kin(»'s  oak  was 
violently  thrown  dowTi  by  their  bed-fides;  they  counted 
64  billets  that  fell,  and  f..mc  hitard  (hook  the  beds  in 
wltich  tlicy  lay  ;  bat  in  the  morning  rone  were  found 
there,  nor  liad  the  door  been  opei  ed  wl.ere  thi  bllet 
woed  was  kept.     I'hc  next  night  t'le  cp.ndles  were  put 
out,  the  curtain5,rattlcd,and  a' dreadful  crack  like  .hun- 
der  W..S  heard  ;  and  one  of  the  ferv  i.iis  running  in  hafte, 
':  i^'rg  his   mailer  was  killed,  t\yu:-:il   three  dozen  of 
tr::..l:t;slaij  fmonthly  under  the  ii'ilt  by  him.  Bitall 
liiis  was  nothing  to  what  luccccdcd  aftei wards  :  The 
4  R  a  aprlj. 
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■;  arc  20th  about  midnight,  the  candles  went  otit,  fomeihing  the  Uikharge  of  the  broadlide  of  a  fiiip  of  war,  and  at 
^^-^^  walked  niaieliically  through  the  room,  and  opened  and  about  a  minute  or  two's  diftance  each  no  lefs  than  19 
ilrit  tl-e  windows  ;  great  Hones  were  thr(nvn  violently  more  fuch  :  ihefe  Ihook  tlie  houfe  fo  vi  .lently,  that  they 
into  the  room,  feme  of  which  fell  on  the  bedi,  others  expeaeJ  every  moment  it  would  fall  upon  their  heads, 
on  the  floor;  and  at  about  a  quarter  alter  one  a  nolle  The  neiglibours,  on  this,  as  has  been  faid,  being  all 
was  heard  as  of  forty  cannon  dlfihaiged  together,  alarmed,  flocked  to  tlie  houie  In  great  numbers,  and  all 
and  again  repeated  ai  a\)out  eight  minutes  cillance.  joined  iu  prayer  and  pialm-llnging  ;  during  which  t)ie 
This  alarmed  and  raifed  all  the'neighbourhood,  who  noile  UiU  continued  in  the  other  rooms,  and  the  dif- 
cominsr  into  their  honours'  room,  gathered  up  the  great  charge  of  cannons  was  heard  as  from  without,  though 
Uoncs,  fourfcore  in  number,  and  laid  them  by  in  the  no  vilible  agent  was  feen  to  dilcharge  them.  But 
corner  of  a  field,  where,  in  Dr  Plot's  time,  who  reports    what  was  the  moft  alarming  of  all,  and  put  an  end  to 


this  ftory,  they  were  to  be  feen.  This  noife,  like  the 
lilfcharge  of  cannon,  was  heard  throiigli  all  the  country 
for  J 6  miles  round.  During  thele  iioiles,  which  were 
heard  in  both  rooms  together,  the  commilVioaers  and 
their  feivunts  gave  one  another  over  for  l  ft,  and  cried 
out  for  help  ;  and  Giles  Sharp,  fnatchlng  up  a  fword, 
had  well  nigh  killed  one  of  their  honours,  mlftaking 
•hlra  for  the  I'piiit,  as  he  came  In  his  fliirt  from  his  own 
room  to  theirs.     "While  they  were  together,  the_  noife 


their  proceedings  effeiflually,  happened  the  next  day  ai 
they  were  all  at  dinner,  when  a  paper,  in  which  they 
had  figned  a  mutual  agreement  to  referve  a  part  of  the 
premilcs  out  of  thegcncral  furvey,andafterwardsto(hare 
iiequallyamongft  rhemfclves,  (which  paper  they  had  hid 
ior  the  prefent  under  the  earth  in  a  pot  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  and  in  which  an  orange-tree  grew),  was 
conlumed  in  a  wonderful  manner,  by  the  earth's  taking 
fire  with  which  the  pot  was  filled,  and  burning  violent- 


vas  continued,  and  part  of  the  tiling  of  the  houfe  was  ly  with  a  blue  fume,  and   an  intolerable  ftencli  ;  fo  that 

llriot  ofi^,  and  all  the  windows  of  an  upper  room  were  they  were  all   driven  out  of  the  houfe,  to  which  they 

taken  away  with  it.       On  the  30th  at  midnight  fume-  could  never  be  again  prevailed  upon  to  return, 
thine  walked  Into  the  chamber  trtadlng  hke  a  bear  ;  it        This  wonderful  contrivance  was  all  the  invention  of 

valked  many  times  about,  then  threw  the  warming-pan  the    memorable    Jofeph  Collins  of   Oxford,  otherv  ife 

violenrly  on  the  floor  ;  at  the  fame  time  a  large  quantity  called  Funny  Joe,  who  having  hired  himfelf  as  fecreta- 

of  broken  a,lafs,  accompanied  with  great    llones  and  ry,  under  the  name  of  Gilss  Sharp,  by  knowing  the  pri- 

horfes' bones,  came  pouilng  into  the  room  with  uncom.  vate  traps    belonging  to    the  houfe,  and    the  help  of 

Kion  force.     Thefe  were  all  found  in  the  morning  to  the  pulvis  fulmlnuns  znd  otlier  chemical   preparations,  and 

•adoiufliment  and  terror  of  the  commlffioners,  who  were  letting  his  fcllow-fervanis  into  the  fcheme,  carried  on  the 


yet  determined  to  go  on  w-ith  their  bufinefs.  But  on 
the  tirft  of  Ncivember  the  moft  dreadful  fccnc  of  all  en- 
lued  :  Candles  in  every  part  of  the  room  were  lighted 
up,  and  a  great  fire  made  ;  at  midnight,  the  candles 
all  yet  burning,  a  nolle  Uke  the  burlting  of  a  cannon 
*'as  heard  in  the  room,  and  the  burning  billets  were 
tolled  about  by  it  even  into  their  honours'  beds;  who 
called  Giles  and  his  compani.  ns  to  their  relief,  other- 
wife  the  lioufe  had  been  burnt  to  the  gound ;  about 
an  hour  after  tlie  candles  went  out  as  ulual,  the  crack 
as  if  many  cannon  was  heaid,  and  many  pailfuls  of 
green  (linking  water  were  thrown  upon  tlieir  hi^nours' 
beds  ;  great  ftcnes  were  alio  thrown  in  as  before,  the 
bed  curtains  and  bedlleads  torn  and  broken,  the  win- 
dows fnatteied,  and  tlie  whole  neighbourhood  alaimed 
with  the    m.oft  dreadful   noifes ;  nay,   the   very  rabbit- 


deceit  without  difcovery  to  the  very  laft  ;  infomuch  that 
the  late  Dr  Plot,  in  his  Natural  Hiltory,  relates  tlie 
whc'le  tor  fafl,  and  concludes  in  this  grave  manner, 
"  That  though  tricks  have  been  often  played  in  affairs  of 
this  kind,  many  of  the  things  above  related  are  not  re- 
conciieable  with  juggling  ;  fuch  as  the  loud  noifes,  be- 
yond the  |>ower  of  man  to  make  without  fuch  Inftru- 
ments  as  were  not  there  ;  the  tearing  and  breaking  the 
beds  ;  the  throwing  about  the  fire  :  the  ho(>f  treading 
out  the  candle  ;  ?.i\d  the  ftriving  for  the  fword,  and  the 
blow  the  man  received  from  the  pummel  of  it." 

SPECULARIS  L.iPis,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus 
of  talcs,  compcfed  of  large  plates  vifibly  feparate, 
and  of  extreme  thinnefs  ;  and  each  fiflile  again  fepa- 
rated  into  a  number  of  plates  ftill  finer.  (See  Talc.) 
Of  this   genus  there   are   three  fpecies  :   i.   The  white 


ftealers  that  Were  abroad  that  night  in  the  warren  were    fhinlng  fpecularis,  with  large  and  broad  leaves,  com- 
lb  terrified,  that  they  fled  for  fear  and  left  their  ferrets    monly  called  i/high/s  ami  Mufiovy  ghifs  ;  its    lamellae. 


behind  them.  One  of  their  honours  this  night  fpoke, 
and,  ill  ihc  iiaM  of  Coil,  cjltd  what  it  'was,  and  -why  it 
dijurbed  ihcm  fo  ?  No  anfwer  was  given  to  this  ;  but 
the  nolle  ccaled  for  a  while,  when  the  fpirit  came  again  ; 
and,  as  they  all  agreed,  brvught  nviih  it  fcven  devils  ivorfe 
than  life  If.  One  of  the  fervants  now  lighted  a  large 
candle,  and  fet  it  in  the  door-way  between  the  two 
chauibers,  to  fee  what  palfed  ;  and  as  he  watched  it, 
he  plainly  faw  a'  hoof  ftriking  the  candle  and  candle- 
ftick  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  afterwards  ma- 
king three  fcrapes  over  the  fnufl",  fcraped  it  out.  Up- 
on this  the  fame  perion  was  fo  bold  as  to  draw  a  fword  ; 
but  he  had  fcarce  got  it  out  when  he  felt  another  \tx- 
vifible  hand  holding  it  too,  anJ  pulling  it  from  him  ; 
and  at  length  prevailing,  ftrutk  him  fo  violently  on 
the  head  with  the  pummel, that  he  felldown  fordead  wi'.h 
the  bbw 


or  leaves,  are  extremely  tliin,  elallic,  and  tranfparent ; 
it  makes  not  the  leaft  efi'ervefcence  with  aquafortis, 
and  is  not  eafily  calcined  in  the  fire.  It  is  imported 
in  great  quantities ;  the  miniature-painters  cover  their 
piftures  with  it ;  the  lantern-makers  fometinies  ufe  it 
Inftead  of  horn  ;  and  minute  objects  are  ufujliy  pre- 
ferved  between  two  plates  of  it,  for  examination  by 
the  microfcope.  2.  The  blight  brown  fpecularis,  with 
broad  leaves ;  a  very  valuable  fpecies,  though  inferior 
to  the  former.  3.  The  purple  bright  fpecularis,  with 
broad  leaves,  which  is  the  moft  elegant  of  all  the  talcs, 
and  ntit  lei's  beautifully  tranfparent  than  the  firft  kind. 

SPECULATIVE,  fomethlng  relating  to  the  the- 
ory of  fome  art  or  fcience,  in  contradillindlion  to  prac- 
tical. 


SPECULUM    for    reflefling    telefcopes,    is    made 
At  this  iaflant  was  heard  another  burfl  like   of  a-kiod  of  white  copper  coafifling  of  32  parts  fine 

led 
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copper,    I    cl    br.ils,    15   of  grain-tln,    and  3  of   llflied  his  Theatre  of  Great  Driiain,  whiili  was  after- 

wl)  te  arlcMC.     The  procefi  given  by   the   late  J.  Ed-    wards  reprinted  in  folio,  under  the  title  f  f  the  r/w/rr 

,:^  wards,  wlio  was  rewarded  by  the  Board  of  Longitude    0/  the  Empire  'f  Great  liritaine.     His  Gmeal-gies  of 


-J. 


Sprfdwell 
5ptliirg. 


„.  the  pure  tin  be  melted  in  another  crucible,  alfo  with  age  57  years  with  his  wife,  bv  whom  he  had  twelve  f(  ni 
fume  black  lluv.  Take  them  both  Irom  the  fire,  and  and  fix  dauj':l,ters  ;  and  died  in  ir.29.  He  was  int-rrcd 
pour  the  meittd  tin  into  the  fufcd  mafi  in   the  large    in  the  chur.h  of   St.    Giles's,    Cripplegate,    Londc" 


otir  the   whole  well  with  a  dry  fpatula  of    where  a  rr.onumcnt  was  erecVcd  to  his  memory. 
birch,  and  pour  off  tlie   fufed  metal  innneaiately  in-        .SPEEDWELL,  in  botany.     Scc'Vironica. 
t  .  a  laigc  qiimtity  of  col  J  water.     Thcfuddcn  chill  of        SPELL,  a  charm   conhlting  of  fome  words  of  oc- 
the  water  will  caufc  the  fluid  mct.il  to  divide  into  an  in-    cult  powjr,  generally  attended  wi;h  fome  ceremony.— 
fir.ite  number  of  fmall  particles,    which  will  cool  ia-    In  orderto  eiplain  it,  we  will  produce  a  few  eiamplc;. 
'^^"•^y-  On  i)t  Agn-s's  night,  21a  of  Janu  iry,  take  a  row  of 

2.  If  the  copper  be  completely  f.iturated,  the  frac-    pins,  and  pull  out  every  one.  one  after  another,  fayirg 
tiiie  of  one  piece  of  this  mixed  metal  will  appear  bright,    a  Pater-noftcr  on  (licking  a  pin  in  your  fieevc,  aid  vou 
and  of  a  gloffy  look,  rcfembliiig  the  (ace  of  pure  quick-    will  dream  of  him  or  her  you  (hall  marry, 
filver.     Bat  if  it  is  of  a  brown  reddi(h  colour,  it  wants        Another  method  to  fee  a  future  fpoul'c  in  a  dream.  OrcfA 
a  llttU  more  tin.     To  iifcertain  the  required  proporti.m.    The  party  inquiring  mull  lie  in  a  different  coui  ty  (re  m  I'rovirtcial 
melt  a  fmall  qu  intity,  kncjwn  by  weight,  of  the  mixed    that   in  which  he   commonly  refides,  and  on   gr,i:ig  to  '"  " 
metal,  witli  a  known  very  fmall  (lart  of  tin  ;    and.,  if    bed   muft  knit   the   left  garter  about   the  iighrlcgc;cd 

ftocking,  Ittling   the   other  garter  and  (locking  alone  ; 

and  as  he  rehearfes  the  followinj  veiKs,  at  every  ci  m- 

ma  knit  a  knot : 


(;lal. 


ffv 


necelfary,  repeat  the  trial  with  different  doles,  till  the 
fracture  of  the  new  mixture  locks  as  already  defciilicd. 
Having  now  afcertained  the  ncceffary  addition  of  tin 
that  is  required,  proceed  to  the  lall  melting  »if  the 
whole  metal,  together  with  tlie  additional  proportional 
d  >fe  of  tin  ;  fu(e  tlie  whole,  ohferving  tiie  fame  cau- 
tions as  before  ;  and  you  will  (ind  that  the  mixiure  will 
melt  with  a  much  lel">  heat  than  that  for  t!ie  tirll  fuhon. 
Have  ready  as  m^ny  ounces  of  white  aifcnic  in  coarle 
po\vd;r  as  there  are  pounds  in  the  weight  of  the  metal ; 
vrap  up  the  arfenic  i;i  a  fm.ill  paper,  and  put  it, 
with  a  pair  of  longs,  into  the  ciucible  ;  flir  it  well 
wiin  the  Ipatula,  retaining  the  breath  to  avoid  the  ar- 


Thisknct  I  knit. 

To  know  the  thing  I  know  not  yet  } 

Th.it  I  may  fee 

The  man  (woman)  that  (hall  my  hufbanj  (wife)  be  f 

How  he  goes,  and  what  he  wearf. 

And  what  he  does  all  days  and  years. 


Acc.-vidlngly,  in  a  dream,  he  will  appear  with  the  in- 
(Ignla  ot  his  trade  or  profeffion. 

Another,  performed  by  charming  the  moon,  thus  i 
fenical  fumes  or  vapours  (which however  are  not  found  At  the  firll  appearance  of  the  r.ew  moon,  imm^diaitly 
to  be  hurtful  to  the  lungs)  tiil  they  dilappcar  ;  take  the  after  the  new  year's  day,  (though  fome  fay  any  other 
crucible  off  the  fire,  clear  away  the  drofs  ircni  the  top  new  moon  is  as  good),  go  out  in  the  tvtning,  and  (land 
of  the  metal,  pour  in  alxiut  one  ounce  of  pcwdered  ro-    over  the  fpars  of  a  gate   or  flile,  and,  looking  on  the 

moon,  repeat  the  follow  ing  lines : 

All  hail  to  the  moon  !  all  hail  to  thee  I 

1  prithee,  good  moon,  reveal  to  mc 

Tnis  night  who  mykufband  (wife)  muft  be. 

Immediately  after  you  muft  go  to  bed,  when  you  will 


f:n,  with  a>  much  nitic,  in  order  to  give  the  metil  a 
ckan  fuiface,  and  pour  out  the  metal  into  the  moulded 
fialks. 

3.  The  fpeculum  (liould  be  moulded  with  thtcrncavt 
furface  downwards  and  many  Imall  holes  IhoulJ  l)e 
made  throu^^h  the  (and  upwards,  to  difcharge  the  sir. 


The  moulding  fand  from  Highgate  near  London,  nfed  dream  of  the  petfen  dcftined  for  ycur  future  huft.v.nd  or 

by  the  fiundcrs,  is  as  good  as  any  for  calling  ihefe  or  wife. 

metallic  mirrois.     Tiie  call  metal  (tumid  be  taken  out        SPELLING,  in  grammar,  that  part  rf  orthogra- 

fn.m  the  find  oi  the  llalts  whilft  it  is  hot,  or  elfe  it  may  phy  whith  teaches  the  true  manner  of  refolving  words 

happen  to  crack  if  left  to  cool  within.  See  Telescope,  into  their  fyiiables. 

Si'icuLUM,  a  looking  glafs  or  mirror,  capable  of  re-        All   words  are  either  fimple  or  compound,  as  u/J^, 

i.cling  the  rays  of  the  lun.  .  difuje  ;  done,  undrne  ;  and  the   rules  for   dividing  each 

SrtcuLUM,  in  furgery,  an  inftrument  for' dilating  a  mull  be  f.ich  as  are  derived  from  the  analogy  of  Ian- 
wound,  or  the  like,  in  order  to  examine  it  atteiitively.  guag^' in  gcncr.al,  or  from  the  eftablidied  ci>ftom  of 
See  Surgery.  fpcaking  ;    which,  for  the  En^lifh  language,  are  re- 

SPEECH,  in  general,  the  art  or  aiS  of  exprcfTing  duced  to  the  following  rules :     1.  A  confonant  betweea 

a  perfon's  thoughts   by  means  of  articulate   founds,  two  vnwels  muft  be  joined  with  tl;s  latter  in  fpelling, 

which  we   call   wordj.     See  Lakcuage,    GfcilMMAR,  as   rui-ture,    ve-ri-ly,  generous;    e.vcept,    however,  the 

ktADiNG,  and  Oratory,  part  iv.  letter  x,  which  is  joined  to  the  firll,  a^  \n  fax-en,  ok- 

SPEEl)  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  hiftorian,  was  en,  Sic.  and  compound  words,  zi'tnu/i  en,  tin-tifij,  &c. 

born  at  Faringion,  in  Chclliirc,  in  15+3.     He  was  by  2.  A  double  confonaiit  mull  be  divided,  as  in  kl-lerf. 

profeftjon  a  taylor,  and  freeman  of  the  c  mpany  of  mer-  mcn-ner,  kc.     3.  Thofe   eonfonants  which   can  hep  ia 

shaattaylorsin  the  city  of  LoudoQ.  In  1606,  he  pub-  a  word  mull  net  be  parted  in  fpdling,  as  ia.  de-fraud^. 
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leliaan  re- prove,  SJlinS }  however,  this  rule  is  found  fome-  on  being  prefented  by  the  Society  of  New  College  to 
times  to  fail ;  for  though  gn  begins  a  word,  as  gnaw,  the  re<5lory  of  Great  Harvvood  in  Buckinghamlhire. — 
gnat,  &c.  yet  it  mufl  be  divided  in  fpelling,  as  in  cog-  He  never  refided  in  his  living  ;  but  paid  It  an  annual  vi- 
m-znnce,  ma-li^rii  ty,  &c.  4.  Thofe  ccnfonants  which  fit,  diftribnting  large  funis  of  money  among  the  poor, 
cannot  begin  a  word  muft  be  divided,  as  U  \a  fridojn.  It  and  providing  for  many  of  their  children.  The  fame 
in  mul-ti-tuik,  mp  \ntem-lcr,  rd  xn  ar-dcnt :  but  in  Hnal  year  he  was  made  profcdbr  of  modern  hiltory  at  Oxt'.rd. 
fyllables  there  are  exceptions,  as  //  mlillt,  dllwhan-  In  1747  he  publilhcd /'a/vmc^/V;  or  an  inquiry  concerning 
die,  &c.  5-  \\'hen  tv.M  vowels  come  togetlier,  and  are  the  agreement  between  tiie  works  of  the  Rom. in  poets  and 
botli  of  tliem  dillinilly  founded,  they  mud  be  feparated  the  remains  of  ancient  artifls,  being  an  attempt  to  illuf- 
in  fpelling,  as  laco-e-va!,  tnu-tu-al,  &c.  6.  The  gram-  trate  them  mutually  from  each  other.  This  work  was 
■matical  lerminations  or  endings  muft  be  feparated  treated  by  Gray  with  a  contempt  which  it  did  not  de- 
in  fpelling,  as  ed  in  iv'mg-ed,  edjl  in  di-li  -ver-edj},  ing  ferve.  He  raifes  cbjeiflions  becaufe  the  author  did  not 
in  hear-'nig,  ance  in  de  ll-vcr-aikc,  Scc.^y.  Compound  illuftrate  his  fubjedl  from  Greek  wi iters  ;  that  is,  becaufe 
words  mull  be  refolved  into  their  fimple  or  component 
words,  as  upon,  into,  ne-ver-the-lefs,  not-wlth^and-ing, 
&c. 

SPELMAN  (Sir  Henry),  an  eminent  Englifh  an- 
tiquarian, was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  and 
born  at  Cengham,  near  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  about  the 
year  1561.  He  was  knighted  by  king  James  f.  who 
iad  a  particular  eflecm  for  him  on  account  of  his  known 
capacity  forbufuiefs;  and  he  employed  him  fcveral 
times  in  Ireland  on  public  affairs.  When  he  was 
about  50  years  of  age,  he  went  to  refide  in  London  ; 
•where  falling  into  a  ftudy  to  which  his  own  genius  had 
always  inclined  him,  he  colkified  all  fuch  books  and 


he  failed  to  execute  what  he  never  undertook.  He  was 
inftalled  prebendary  of  the  feventh  Hall  at  Durham  the 
24th  May  1754.  He  publifhed  the  fame  year,  "  An 
Account  of  the  Life,  Chara61er,  and  Poems,  of  Mr 
Blacklock,  ftudent  of  philofophy  at  Edinburgh ;" 
which  was  afterwards  prefixed  to  his  Poems.  The  profe 
pieces  which  he  printed  in  the  Mufeum  he  collefted  and 
publifhed,  together  with  fome  others,  in  a  pamphlet  call- 
ed MoraHties,  by  Sir  Harry  Beaumont.  Under  the  fame 
name  he  publifhed  "  Crito,  or  a  dialogue  on  beauty," 
and  "  A  particular  Account  of  the  Emperor  of  China's 
Gardens  near  Pekin,ina  letterfrom  F.  Attiret,  a  French 
miffionary  now  employed  by  that  Emperor  to  paint  the 


iSISS.  as  concerned  the  fubjeift  of  antiquities,  either  fo-  apartments  in  thofe  gardens,  to  his  friend  at  Paris."  Both 
reign  or  dnmeftic.  In  1626,  lie  publillied  the  firft  part  thefe  treatifes  are  printed  in  Dodfley's  fugitive  pieces,  as 
of  his  well-known  Gloifary,  wliich  he  never  carried  be-  is  alfo  "  A  Letter  from  a  Swifs  Officer  to  his  friend  at 
yond  the  letter  L  ;  becaule,  as  fome  have  fuggefted,  he  Rome  ;"  which  Mr  Spence  firft  publifhed  in  tlie  Mu- 
,had  faid  things  under  '<  Magna  charta,"  and  "  Maxi-  feum.  In  175S  he  publifhed  "  A  Parallel,  in  the  Man- 
mum  confiliurr,"  that  could  not  then  have  appeared  ner of  Plutarch,  between  a  moft  celebrated  man  of  Flo- 
wi'.hout  giving  offence.  Upon  his  death  all  his  papers  rence  and  one  fcarce  ever  heard  of  in  England."  This 
came  into  the  hands  ot  his  ion  Sir  John  Spelman,  a  gen-  was  alfo  inferted  in  the  fugitive  pieces.  The  fame 
tlman  who  ha:d  abilities  to  have  completed  his  father's  year  he  made  a  journey  into  Scotland,  which  he  de- 
defign,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him.  I'he  fecond  fciibed  in  an  affectionate  letter  to  Mr  Shenftone,  pub- 
part  was  afterwards  publiliied  by  Sir  William  Dugdale;  lilhed  in  Hall's  Colledlion  of  Letters,  1778.  In  1764 
but  with  all  the  marks  of  a  fcanty  unfiniflied  peif  irm-  he  was.  very  well  defcribed  by  Mr  James  Ridley,  in  his 
ance.  The  nsst  work  he  entered  upon  was  an  edition  adniii  able  Tales  of  the  Genii,  under  the  n^mt  o{ Phcfoi 
of  the  Englilh  Councils,  of  which  he  pubhlhed  the  fiift  £<:/;(?/>/ (his  name  read  backwards), dervife  of  the  grove?, 
■volume  about  Uvo  ye  irs  before  his  death,  leaving  the  A  letter  from  Mr  Spence  to  that  ingenious  moralift,  un- 
fecond  volume,  as  well  of  this  as  of  his  Glnlfary,  to  be  der  the  fame  fignature,  is  preferved  in  the  3d  volume  of 
publilhed  by  Sir  Wihiam  Djgdale.  Sir  Henry  wrote  «<  Letters  of  Eminent  Perfom."  In  T768  he  publlftw 
feveral  other  things,  all  rel.iting  to'  ancient  laws  and  ed  "  Remarks  and  Diliertations  on  Virgil,  with  fome 
ciulrms,  and  died  in  1641.  His  Pofthumous  Works  other  clafllcalobfervations,  by  the  late  Mr^Holdfworth." 
weie  pubhlhed  in  foho,  1698,  under  the  infpeclion  of  On  the  20thof  Auguft  the  fame  year  he  was  unfortu- 
:Mr.  Gibfcn,  af  erwarjs  bilhop  of  London.  nately  drowned  in  a  canal  in  his  garden  at  Byfleet  in 
SPELTER,  in  mcla!lurgy,_  the  fame  with  Zinc.  Surrey.  He  was  found  flat  upon  his  face  at  the  edge 
SPENCE    (Jofeph),    was  fellow  cf  New   College,  of  the  canal,  where  the  water  was   fo    fhallow   as    not 

even  to  cover  his  head.  The  accident,  it  was  fuppofed, 
for  he  was  quite  alone,  was  cAving  to  a  fit. 

The  duke  of  Newcalfle  polfelfe-  fome  manufcrlpt  vo- 
lumes  of  anecdotes  coUefled  by  Mr  Spence,  from  which 

of  great  merit,  and  which  for  found  ci  icicifm  and  cm-  Dr  Johnf  .n  was  permitted  to  infert  many  extrafts  in  his 

did  difquifilion  is  almi.ft  \>.ithcuL  a  parallel.     He  was  Lives  if  the  P.iets. 

eleaed  profelfor  of  poetry  by  the  luiivcriity  In    1728,  SPENCER  (Dr  John), an  eminent  divine,  was  horn 

and  held  that  office  ten  years,  which  is  as  long  as  the  in  Kent  in  1630,  and  educted  at  Cambridge.     He  wa.? 

■ftarutes  will  allov.-.     His  Hillrry  of  Stephen  Duck  was  chofen  felhAv  <-f  his  college,  and  took  a  d'&  r's  degreein 

firft  pttblifheJ  In  1731;  but  it  was  atterw.u-ds  much  al-  1663.  In   1667  he  was  cliofen  mafter  of  Coipus  Chrifti 


Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1727. 
About  that  time  he  became  tirft  known  as  an  author, 
by  an  Efay  an  Pope's  0-')Jfy,  in  •which  fome  part-cvlar 
leahiics  and  licmi[his  of  that  fjork  are  loiifuUred  ;   a  work 


tered,  and  prefi.>:ed  to  an  edition  of  Duck's  p(, ems. 
About  tliis  t-rce  he   travelled  into  Italy  as   tutor  to 

the   earl  of  Lincoln,  afterwards  duke  cf  Ncwcallle. 

In  1736  he  rcpubhlhed  Goiboduc,  at  Mr.  Pope's  de- 
■fire,  with  a  preface  giving  an  account  of  the  author,  the 
(farl  of  Dovfet.     He  quitted  his  feUowlhip  in  1742,  up- 


Ciillcge,  and  preferred  to  the  deanery  ofElyin  1677.  He 
died  on  the  20th  of  M.iy  1697.  His  works  are,  i.  The 
Ri':jhteous  Ruler;  a  fermon  on  Proverbs  xxix.  2.  preach- 
ed Jmie  28.  if)6o.  2.  A  Diicoi-rfe  cnntferning  Prodi- 
gies, wherein  the  vaniiy  of  prefiges  by  thsni  is  repre- 
hended, und  their  true  and   proper  ends  aUVrted  and 

V4ndiciited, 
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vinJIcated,  To  this  excellent  work  was  afterwards  add- 
ed, A  Difcourfc  concerning  vulgar  prophecies,  wherein 
the  vanity  of  receiving  iliem  as  the  certain  indications 
of  any  future  event  is  expofcd  ;  and  fume  marks  of 
diflinction  between  true  and  pretended  prfipliets  are  laid 
down.  3.  A  Latin  DilFtrtation  concerninj^  I'lim  and 
Thummim.  4.  Hi»  famous  treatile  Z)f /c_g;iv/ /A-ZcfO- 
rum  r'llualibiis  et  earum  rtillcniliis.  'J'lie  intention  of  t!iis 
book,  as  he  informs  us  himfclf,  was  to  vindicate  the 
Diity  from  the  imputation  of  aftin;]j  Irom  arbitrary  and 
faiitallical  motives.  It  has  been  highly  and  julUy  cf- 
tccmed  both  for  the  clegar.ce  of  (lile  and  the  uncom- 
mon crU(.>.ion  and  found  fenfe  which  it  difnlays.  It 
h  i«,  however,  (thai  part  ot  it  particularly  which  endea- 
vours to  deduce  fome  of  the  J.-willi  ceremonies  Ironi  the 
prdv^ices  of  their  heathen  neighbours),  alarmed  many 
perfoni,  as  if  fuch  a  doflrine,  if  it  could  be  proved, 
would  derogate  fp>ra  the  Divine  wifdom,  and  under- 
line revelation.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe, 
tliat  Dr  Spencei's  attempt,  wheth.er  fuccefiful  or  not, 
dcfervcs  the  gratitude  of  Clnil^ians,  becaufe  it  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  light  on  an  important  and  diflicult 
fuojeiff. 

SPEXSER  (Edmund), the  poet, was  born  in  London 
in  the  year  1553,  and  defcendcd  from  an  ancient  family 
of  the  Spenftri  in  Northamptonlhire.  All  we  kno^v 
conccrniMg  his  education  is,  that  he  was  admitted  a 
fi^cr  of  I'crnbroke-hall  in  Cambiidge,  and  matriculated 
in  156;;.  At  tliis  time  began  his  intimacy  with  Mr 
Gabiicl  Hirvey,  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet.  In  1576, 
having  completed  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  left  the  univer- 
lity,  as  it  is  conjeikured,  for  want  of  fubfiftence,  and 
retired  to  the  nortli  of  En-gland.  Here  he  had  the  niif- 
fortune  to  become  enamoured  of  his  Rofalind,  who, 
alter  flattering  his  paiHon  ft  r  a  time,  at  length  prefer- 
red liis  happier  rival.  Spenfcr  continiK-d  in  the  country 
till  the  year  1578,  when  at  the  perftufion  of  his  friend 
Mr  Harvey  he  rem'ivcd  to  London,  where  that  ijentle- 
man  introduced  him  'o  Mr  Sidney  (afterward.  Sir  Pliilip 
Sidney).  Concein  ng  his  Hrft  introduiflion  to  Sir  Phi- 
lip, there  is  indeed  a  ditferent  floiy,  which  was  firll 
told  by  the  writer  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  his  works  in 
1679,  and  tranfcribed  by  Hughcf>  Cibber,  and  fcveral. 
•;hers  ;  which,  neverihclefs,  is  certainly  not  true.  Tlie 
purport  of  it  is,  that  Spenfer,  beirg  unknown  to  this. 
Mecinas  of  the  age,  went  to  Leicelter  houfe,  and  lent 
in  the  9th  canto  of  the  firll  book  of  the  F.iiry  (^een  ; 
that,  on  reading  part  cf  it,  Sir  Philip  ordered  his  llcw- 
ard  to  give  the  bearer  50 !.  ;  on  reading  ali<tle  fartlu-r 
50  1.  mere  ;  then  2C0  1.  bidding  him  to  make  halie  and 
pay  the  money,  left  he  fhould  give  the  poet  his  v.linlc 
ellato.  'I'iic  It'  ry  tells  prettily  enough  ;  but  it  is  vei  y 
certain,  that  the  Fairy  Queen  wa^  begun  long  after  his 
ac(iuainiance  with  Sir  Pialip.  By  this  univtrfal  patron 
of  genius,  however,  he  was  prel'ented  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  honoured  him  with  the  place  of  poet-laureat. 
About  this  time  he  tinilhed  his  Shepherd's  Calendar, 
vhich  was  firft  printed  in  1579  ;  and  in  tlie  following 
>ear,  being  recommended  by  bis  patron  to  the  earl  of 


Leicefter,  he  went  to  Ireland  as  fecreiary  lo  the  lord  Spenfrfj 
Grey  of  Wilton,  tlicn  appointed  lordlleuterant  of  ^  ^_f5''i!i'*: 
tJiat  kingdom.  Lord  Grey  was  recalled  in  J582,  and 
with  him  Spenfer  returned  to  London,  wl.eie  he  cor.ti- 
nued  till  alter  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  158^5 ; 
a  lofs  which  he  bewailed  to  the  end  of  his  life.  TJie 
fcllowing  year,  our  poit,  Jiavlng  obtained  a  ri>y:il  grant 
of  3000  acres  of  fc/ifeited  lands  in  the  county  of  C^rk 
in  Ireland,  fet  out  for  that  kingdom,  took  poirellion  of 
his  eflate,  and  fixed  his  refidence  in  t!ie  caitle  of  Kil- 
colman,  which  had  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Defmond. 
In  this  retirement  he  refumed  Ills  great  work  of  the 
Fairy  Queen  ;  and  continued  in  Ireland  till,  being  \i- 
fitcd  by  his  old  friend  Sir  Walter  Ralciph  in  15S9,  he 
came  over  with  him  to  England,  but  returned  to  Ire- 
land the  year  following,  where  he  fell  in  luve  with  :t 
couiury  girl,  and  married  her.  Soon  after  his  mani- 
age,  lie  paid  aiu  iher  vifit  to  his  native  country,  wlierc 
we  alfo  find  him  in  iS'j''>-  I'>  ihe  following  ye.ir  he  re- 
turned o:uc  more  to  Kilcolman  ;  but  on  the  rebellion 
of  Lord  Tyrone,  who  ravaged  the  whole  county  of 
Cork,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  fa.'cty  with  his  family 
to  Englarvil,  where,  in  the  year  \)<jg,  he  died  in  ex- 
treme poverty  (a).  He  was  buried  in  WeftmiiWler 
Abbey,  according  to  his  requell,  near  Chaucer.  A 
monumei.t  was  crc<5led  to  his  memory  by  Ann  countcfs 
of  Dorfet.  We  know  but  little  of  his  charailer  as  a 
man  ;  as  a  poet,  confidering  the  age  in  which  he  livedo 
he  delci  ves  our  utnioft  veneration.  He  wrote  various 
pieces  belides  thofe  abovementioned.  His  whole  works, 
witli  his  lite  by  Kughes,  were  pubhlhed  in  fis  volumes. 
i2mo,  in  1715  and  175,0. 

SPERGULA,  Spurrev, in  botany:  Agenus  of  plant*: 
belonging  to  the  cl.-Us  of  JcoinJria,  and  the  order  of /r/i- 
iiigyitia  ;  and  in  die  natur.J  fyllcm  arranged  under  the 
2zd  oilier,  carynpl.yl CM.  The  calyx  is  penraphyllous  j. 
the  petals  tive,  and  undivided;  the  capfule  oval,  unilocu- 
lar, and  containing  five  valves.  There  are  five  fpecies,, 
tlie  arvenfis,  nodofa.pentandra.  laricina,  and  fagino  de'; ;. 
all  of  which  are  Eriiilh  v  i.  The  ai-vcnfs,  c  rn  fpurrey, 
has  line:ir  furrowed  leaves,  from  eight  to  twenty  in  a. 
whirl.  The  flowers  arc  liiiall,  vliite,  and  terminal.  It 
is  frequent  in  corn-fields.  In  II' Hand  it  is  cultivated 
as  food  for  cattle,  and  has  the  advaniage  of  growing  o;i 
tlie  very  p"oreft  foils ;  but  does  not  atVord  a  g'cat  deat 
of  food.  Poultry  are  fond  <'f  the  feeds;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Finland  and  Norway  make  bread  of  them, 
when  their  crops  of  corn  lail.  Horfe?,  flicep,  go»ts,  and 
fwine,  eat  it-     Cows  lefufe  it. 

2.  The  no.'ofu,  knotted  fpurrey.  Several  ftalks 
arife  from. one  root,  fomeiimcs  rcclir.ing  and  fometimes. 
erti2,  and  from  thice  to  five  inches  high.  The  leave* 
are  fnioth,  of  a  fine  green,  narrow,  pointed,  and  op- 
pollte.  The  flowers  are  while,  terminal,  wiih  ytUovr 
anthetx. 

3.  Pentandra,  fmall  fpurrer.  The  leaves  ,-ire  very 
nairow,  and  grow  in  whirls  at  ihe  joints.  The  feeds- 
arc  black  with  a  white  circle.     It  flowers  in  July- 

4.  Laruiiiti,    larch-leaved  fpurrey.     Several   (lalkk 

ar.fer 


(a)  This  is  Camden's  account,  and  it  has  been  genci ally  believed  ;  hut  Mr  Malone,  the  lad  editor  r£ 
Sl'.akelpeirc's  works,  by  examining  the  p.itent  roll,  33  Eli  '•  p.  3.  has  difcovered,  that  in  February  i'<;o  C 
Spenfer  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth  an  anauitjf  or  pcnlion  of  L.  jo  duiicg  his  life  ;  a  fum  equivaleni  i»< 
iL  200  at  prcfcQC. 
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Jpgrm,  arife  frrm  one  root,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
4^\rma«ci  higli ;  the  leaves  are  linear,  fubulate,  and  acuminated, 
'-^-^~'^  Lm-Vfhat  hairy  on  the  edges,  and  their  points  turned  to 
one  fide  of  the  ftalk.  The  pet.iU  are  white  and  about 
the  Isngth  of  the  calyx.  Lijjhtfoot  found  this  fpecies 
on  a  hill  in  the  ille  of  Bute.  He  is  doubtful  whether 
the /ighia  proci'mlf/:i,  VAT.  H  of  Linnxus,  be  not  tlie  fame 
plant  with  ihis.     It  flowers  in  July. 

5.  Sa^ir.oiJes,  pearlwort  fpurrey,  has  fmooth,  linear, 
oppofite  leaves :  the  peduncles  are  folitary  and  very  long. 
Alton  fays  ic  is  a  native  of  England,  and  flowers  from 
June  to  Aiigufl. 

SPERM,  the  feed  whereof  an  animal  is  formed.  See 
Physiology. 

SPERMACETI.a  whitifli,  unfluous,  flaky  fubftance, 
prepared  iVom  oil,  but  chiefly  from  the  brains  of  a  fpe- 
cies of  whale  called  phyftir  macroicphalus. 

The  method  of  preparing  fperm.iceri  is  kept  a  fecret ; 
but  the  procefs  is  faid  to  be  this  :  The  brains  being 
taken  out  of  the  animal,  are  then,  as  fome  fay,  melted 
over  a  gentle  fire,  poured  into  moulds,  and  when  cold 
malted  again  ;  and  this  procefs  is  continued  till  they  are 
purified.  Others  fay,  tli.U  after  being  pielTcd  and  drain- 
ed they  are  more  thoroughly  purified  by  fteeping  them 
in  a  ley  of  alkaline  fait  and  quicklime.  The  brains  are 
then  walhed,  and  cut  into  thin  flakes  or  flices  with 
wooden  knives.  One  filh  is  faid  to  afford  fome  tons  of 
brains.  Good  fpermaceti  is  glofly  and  femitranfparent, 
in  fine  white  flakes;  foft  and  unfluous  to  the  touch,  yet 
dry  and  fn.ible  ;  in  tafte,  fomewhat  like  butter,  and  of 
a  faint  fmell  hke  that  of  tallow.  Some  adulterate  it 
with  wax  ;  but  the  deceit  is  difcovered,  either  by  the 
fmcU  of  the  wax  or  by  the  dulnefs  of  the  colour.  Some 
alfo  fell  a  preparation  of  oil  taken  from  the  tail  of  the 
whale  inllead  tf  that  from  the  brain  ;  but  this  kind 
turns  yellow  as  foon  as  expofed  to  the  air.  Indeed  it  is 
apt  in  g:neral  to  grow  yellowifli,  and  to  coutradt  a  ran- 
■cid  fi;by  fmcll  if  not  carefully  fecured  from  the  air. 
The  more  perfedlly  it  has  been  purified  at  firft,  the 
Icfi  fufceptible  it  is  of  thefe  alterations  ;  and  after  it 
has  been  changed,  it  may  be  rendered  white  and  fweet 
again  by  lleeping  it  alrelh  in  a  ley  of  alkaline  fait  and 
tjuicklimc.  It  melts  in  a  fmall  degree  of  heat,  and 
cngeals  again  as  it  cooh. 

Sperm  iceii  is  of  ufe  in  medicine.  Quincy  fays  it  is 
a  noble  remedy  in  the  afthma,  &c.  though  chiefly  ufed 
in  bruifes,  inward  hurts,  and  after  delivery.  For  inter- 
nal ufe,  it  may  be  dilfolvcd  in  aqueous  liquors  into  the 
form  of  an  emulfinn,  by  trituration  with  almonds,  the 
yolk  or  white  of  an  egg,  and  mere  elegantly  by  muci- 
lages ;  or  made  into  a  lohoch,  by  mixing  twodiams  of 
it  with  a  fuitable  quantity  of  yolk  of  egg,  then  adding 
halt'  an  ounce  of  frelh  drawn  oil  of  almonds,  and  an 
ounce  of  balf.imic  fyrup.  Spermaceti  is  not  capable  of 
being  dilfolvcd  by  cauftic  alkalis,  and  of  forming  foap?, 
like  other  oily  matters  :  but  it  is  altogether  foluble  in 
oils,  and  unites  by  liquefaflion  with  wax  and  refms  ; 
and  in  thefe  forms  is  applied  externally.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain, its  greatefl  property,  and  tli.it  which  makes  it 
i^:)  much  in  vogue  in  many  places,  is  its  f  Iter.ing  the 
fkin.  VVher.ce  it  coniis  to  be  ufeJ  by  the  ladies  in  paftes, 
walhe?,  &c. 

Spermaceti  candles  are  of  modern  manufaiJlure:  they 
are  made  I'mooth,  with  a  fine  glofs,  free  from  rings  and 
fears,  fuperior  lo  the  fintfl  wax-candles  in  crlour  and 
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luflre  ;  and,  when  genuine,  leave  no  fpot  or  ftain  on  the  Spcrmacoi 
finell  filk,  cloth,  or  linen.  || 

A  m.ethod  has  been  lately  propofed  by  Mr  Smith  ^V^l- 
Gibbes  of  Magdalen  col'ege,  Oxford,  to  convert  animal 
niufcle  into  a  fubflance  much  refenibling  fpermaceti. 
The  procefs  is  remarkably  fimple  :  Ni  thing  more  is  Phil.Trai 
recelFary  than  to  take  a  dead  carcafe  andexpofe  it  to  a  i794' 
ftream  of  running  water :  it  will  in  a  Ihort  time  be  chan- 
ged to  a  mafs  of  fatty  matter.  To  remove  the  ofFenfive 
fmell,  a  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  may  then  be  poured 
upon  it,  which  uniting  with  the  fetid  matter,  the  fat  is 
feparated  in  a  pure  Itate.  This  acid  indeed  turns  it 
yellow,  but  it  may  be  rendered  white  and  pure  by  the 
aiftion  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  Mr  Gibbes 
brought  about  the  fame  change  in  a  much  fliorter  time. 
He  took  three  lean  pieces  of  mutton  and  poured  on 
them  the  three  mineral  acids,  and  he  perceived  that  at 
the  end  of  three  days  each  was  much  altered  ;  that  in 
the  nitrous  acid  was  much  foftcned,  and  on  feparating 
the  acid  from  it,  he  found  it  to  be  exaiflly  the  fame 
with  that  which  he  had  before  goc  from  the  water  ; 
that  in  the  muriatic  acid  was  not  in  that  time  fo  much 
altered  ;  the  vitriolic  acid  had  turned  tlie  other   black. 

SPERMACOCE,  button-wood,  in  botany:  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  letranclria, 
and  order  of  monogyria  ;  and  in  the  natiiral  fyftem  ar- 
ranged under  the  47th  order,  Jlellata.  The  corolla  is 
monopetalons  and  funnel-fliaped,  and  there  are  two 
bidentate  feeds.  The  fpecies  are  eight,  tenuior,  verti- 
cillata,  hirta,  articularis,  ftricla,  hifpida,  procumbens, 
and  fpinofa. 

SPERMATIC,  in  anatomy,  fomething  belonging 
to  the  fperm  or  feed. 

SPEUSIPPUS,  an  Athenian  philofopher,  the  ne- 
phew and  fucce(for  of  Plato.  Contrary  to  the  prafliceof 
Plato,  Speufippus  required  from  his  pupils  a  ftated  gra- 
tuity. He  placed  ftatues  of  the  graces  in  the  fchool 
which  Plato  had  built.  On  account  of  his  infirm  ftate 
of  health,  he  was  commonly  carried  to  and  from  the  aca- 
demy in  a  vehicle.  On  his  way  thither  he  one  day  met 
Diogenes,  and  faluted  him  ;  the  furly  philofopher  re- 
fufed  to  return  the  falute,  and  told  him,  that  fuch  a  fee- 
ble wretch  ought  to  be  alhamed  to  live  ;  to  which 
Speufippus  replied,  that  he  lived  not  in  his  limbs,  but 
in  his  mind.  At  length,  being  wholly  incapacitated, 
by  a  paralytic  ftroke,  for  the  duties  of  the  chair,  he  re- 
figned  it  to  Xenocrates.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a 
violent  temper,  fond  of  pleafure,  and  exceedingly  avari- 
cious. Speufippus  wrote  many  philofophical  works, 
which  are  now  lofl,  but  which  Arillotle  thought  fufir- 
cicntly  valuable  to  purchafe  at  the  expence  of  three 
talents.  From  the  few  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
philofophy,  it  appears  that  he  adhered  very  ftriclly  to 
the  doiftrine  of  his  mafter. 

SPEY,  a  river  of  Scotland,  lifing  from  a  lake  of  the 
fame  name  is  Badenoch,  and,  after  a  ferpentinc  courfc 
of  76  miles,  palfes  by  Rothes  caftle,  and  falls  into  the 
German  fea  at  Garnt^ch  near  Elgin.  Mr  Pennant  tells 
us,  that  the  Spey  is  a  dangerous  neighbotir  to  Callle 
Gordon,  overflowing  frequently  in  a  dreadful  manner, 
as  appears  by  its  ravages  fir  beyond. its  banks.  Tiie 
bed  cf  the  river  is  wide  and  lull  of  gvavel,  and  thechan- 
nel  very  Ihifting.  In  1746  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
palfed  this  river  at  Belly  church,  near  Callle  Gordon, 
■when  the  channel  was  i'O  deep  as  to  take  an  officer,  from 
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•hscdui  ^^'Om  Mr  Pennant  liad  ilie  account,  and  ulio  was  fix 
feet  four  inclies  liigli,  tip  to  the  breaft.  The  banks  are 
here  very  liigh  anJ  llecp  ;  lo  lluit  liad  not  the  rebels 
"  ■  "~'  been  iijralu.itt.d  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  nei;le>.^t  oppoli- 
ti<  II,  the  paiHige  mull  have  been  atlcnJtd  with  conli- 
tlcrable  lul*.  On  this  river  there  is  a  great  i'alnion- 
filhcry  ;  about  1 700  barrels  full  arc  caught  in  the  fca- 
K)n,  and  the  (licre  is  rented  fcr  about  1200  \.  per  annum 

SPHACELUS,  in  furgcry  and  medicine,  an  abl'oluie 
and  pel  fed  coiruption  or  death  I'J  the  parts. 

SPH7ERANTHU.S,  ni  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants 
belong  to  the  clafs  of  fyr.genefia,  and  to  the  order  of 
polygainui  ftgregata  ;  and  in  tl.c  natural  fydem  arranged 
under  the  49ih  oider,  Comf>ofitt.  Each  partial  calyx 
contains  eight  florets  ;  tlie  florets  are  tubulated,  the  te- 
malc  being  fcarccly  dilUnguifliable.  Tlic  receptacle  is 
fcaly  ;  and  thereis  no  pappus.  The  fpccies  are  three, 
tlie  indrcus,  africanus,  and  chinenfis. 

SPHAGNUM,  noG-Moss,  in  botany  ;  a  pcnus  of 
pla.us  belonging  to  tlic  cljfs  of  cryplogamia  and  order 
oi  mufci.  The  antheije  are  globolc  ;  the  mouth  entire 
and  clofed  by  an  operculum;  the  calyptrais  wanting. 
There  are  thre»;  fj)ccics,  the  p.ilullre,  alpinum,  and 
arboreum,  i .  The  palujhe,  common  bog-mufs.,  grows 
on  bogs  in  wide  patches,  fo  as  frequently  to  cover 
a  large  portion  of  their  furface.  The  Ualks  are  from 
two  inches  to  two  feet  lor.g,  irregularly  furrounded  with 
numerous,  conical,  pendant  branches,  and  terminated 
with  a  rofaceous  duller  of  crcdl  Ihort  ones.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed,  that  the  roots  and  decayed  ftalks  of  this 
Tnofs  conllitute  a  jirincipal  part  of  that  ufeful  bituminous 
fubltance  called  peat,  which  is  the  chief  fuel  of  the 
northern  reigions. — The  Lapland  matrons  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  mofs.  Tney  dry  and  lay  it  in  their 
cradle,  to  fupply  the  place  ot  bed,  bolfter,  and  every 
covering ;  and,  being  changed  night  and  morning,  it 
keeps  tiie  infant  remarkably  clean,  dry,  and  warm.  It 
IS  iufficiently  folt  el  itfelf ;  but  the  tender  motlier,  not 
fatisticd  with  this,  frequently  covers  the  mofs  with  the 
downy  li.iirs  of  the  rein-deer  ;  and  by  that  means  makes 
a  moll  delicate  nell  for  the  young  babe.  2.  The  alpi- 
r.um,  green  bog-mofs.  Its  branches  are  fubulate  and 
credl  ;  the  antheiae  are  oval.  It  grows  in  mountain 
bogs  in  douih  Britain.  3.  The  arboreum,  cireping  bog. 
mofs,  is  branched  ;  the  anthers:  aie  numerous,  fcfTile, 
hairy,  and  grow  along  the  branches  chiefly  on  one  fide. 
It  is  found  I  in  the  trunks  of  trees. 

Os  fiPHENOlDES,  the  feventh  bone  of  the  crani- 
uniorfkull.     See  Anatomy,  n"  11. 

SPHERE,  is  a  folid  contained  under  one  uniform 
round  furf.icc,  every  point  of  which  is  equally  dillant 
Iroiri  a  certain  point  in  the  middle  called  xucenirf  ;  and 
ii  f  rmcd  by  the  revolution  of  a  Icmicircle  about  its 
diameter.     See  Geom£try. 

PrnjehloHofihe  Sfueh':.     See  Projection. 

Sphere,  in  allronomy,  that  concave  orb  or  cxpanfe 
'.vhich  inverts  our  globe,  and  in  which  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies appear  to  be  fixed,  and  at  an  equal  dillancc  from 
the  eye. 

The  better  to  determine  the  pliccs  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  the  fpherc,  fcvtral  circles  .ire  fuppofed  to  be 
defcribed  on  the  furfice  thereof,  hence  called  the  clrclei 
of  the  fpbere  :  of  thcfe  fome  are  c.iUed  great  circle/,  as 
theequinoftiil,  ecliptic,  meridian,  &c.  and  others /mo// 
Vol.  XVII. 
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circles,  as  the  tropics,  parallels,  &c. 
and  AsTROKOMv,  peijfim. 

jlrmillary  Spiifkf.     See  GEOCRArHY. 

i>i iifRK  of  ylilivity  ej  a  Ihjy,  is  that  cleterm^nstc  fpace 
or  extent  to  wliich,  and  no  farther,  the  tlUjvia  conti- 
nually emitted  from  that  body  reach  ;  and  where  they 
operate  according  to  their  nature. 

SPHERES,  in  optics,  the  fame  with  metalline  mir- 
rors, for  telcfcopes  or  other  purpi>fes.     See  Mirro?.. 

SPHEROID,  in  geometry,  a  folid  approaching  to 
tlie  figure  of  a  fphere.  It  is  generated  by  the  entire 
revolution  of  a  lemi-elliplis  about  its  axis.  When  the 
revolution  is  made  round  the  largefl  axis,  the  fphcrnid 
is  called />;•«/.//?  ;  and  when  round  the  fh  rtell,  clilatf. 
This  lall  is  the  figure  of  the  caitli,  and  probably  of  alt 
the  planets. 

SPHEX,  IcHNEt/KON  Wast,  or  Savige ;  a  ge- 
nus of  iiilccls  belonging  to  the  order  of  hynienoplert. 
The  mouth  is  armed  with  entire  jaws,  but  contains  no 
tongue  ;  the  mandibles  are  horny,  crooked,  dentated  ; 
the  lip  horny,  the  apex  mcmbranaceaus.  The  palpi 
or  *et.lcrs  are  four.  The  antcnm  have  from  10  to  i5 
joints.  'Phe  wings  of  both  fexes  arc  extended  without 
tulds,  and  laid  hori/.ontal!y  on  tlic  back.  The  (ling  is 
Ih.irp,  and  concealed  within  the  abdomen.  There  arc 
97  fpccies,  of  which  two  only  ar;  natives  of  Biitain  and 
Ireland,  tiie  vialic;f  and  ciibraria.  i.  The  vuiiica  it 
black :  the  antenn*  are  fliort  and  thick  :  the  three  firft 
fegmcnts  of  the  abdomen  red-brown  ;  the  pedicle  is 
fhort :  the  length  half  an  inch.  2.  The  cribraria  is 
black,  with  yellow  ringlets  on  the  abdomen:  the  anten- 
nas are  (hort,  and  turned  backwards  :  the  fore-legs  are 
broad,  with,  an  appendix  like  a  fhield. 

The  manner  of  living  is  different  in  the  various  fpe- 
cies,  and  fo  is  the  general  form  of  the  body  and  their 
haunts  ;  but  though  the  method  of  life  be  utterly  diffe- 
rent, yet  the  fame  manners  appear  irnate  and  inherent 
in  all.  They  agiee  in  being  the  fiercefl  oi  all  flies  : 
they  will  attack  infedls  much  larger  llun  themfclves, 
and  this  whether  they  be  defencelels  or  armed,  as  they 
are  provided  with  a  (ling.  The  llrength  in  all  this  fa- 
vage  kind  is  great  ;  their  jaws  are  hard  and  (harp,  and 
in  their  lling  lies  a  poifon  fuddenly  fatal  to  the  crea- 
tures with  whom  they  engage.  Tiie  favage  feizes  har- 
dily on  the  animal  he  attacks,  and  gives  a  (Iroke  of 
amazing  force  ;  after  which  he  (alls  down  as  if  himfelf 
were  killed,  but  it  is  to  rell  from  his  fatigue,  and  en- 
joy his  vidory.  He  keeps  a  tleady  eye  on  the  crea- 
ture he  has  flruck  till  it  dies,  which  happens  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  drags  it  to  the  nell  to  feed  the 
young.  The  number  of  other  infeiffs  they  dellroy  is 
fcarce  to  be  conceived  ;  the  mouth  of  their  cave  is  like 
that  of  a  giant  in  the  days  of  yore,  ftrcwed  with  the 
remains  of  prey.  The  eyes,  the  filament  that  ferves  as 
a  brain,  and  a  Imall  part  of  the  contents  of  the  body, 
are  all  the  favage  eatt,  and  he  will  kill  50  for  a  meal. 

SPHINCTER,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  a 
kind  of  circular  mufcles,  or  mufcles  in  form  of  rings, 
which  ferve  to  clofe  and  draw  up  fevrral  orifices  of  th» 
body,  and  prevent  the  excretion  of  the  contents. 

SPHINX  (fab.  hill.),  a  monfter  which  had  the  head 

and  breafts  ot  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  dog,  the  tail   of 

a  ferpcnt,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  piws  vi  a  lion,  and 

an  human  voice.     It  fprang  from  the  union  of  Oiihos 

4  S  with 
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5phini.     with  the  Chlmccr?.,  or  of  Typhon  with  Ecl-.idna.     The  world,  and  as  foon  as  lie  is  born  will  prey  on  an  ele-     SiiUInx. 

'■"■"''"*'  Sphinx  had  been  fent  into  the  neii^hboiirliood  of  phant  :  he  is  therefore  figured  feizing  an  elephant  in  his  ''■'""^"^ 
Thebes  by  Juno,  who  wiihed  to  punilh  the  family  of  claws;  and  the  elephant  is  .'nade  Itnall,  to  (liow  that  the 
Cadmus,  which  ihe  perfecuted  with  immortal  hatred,  /T/;;/',  even  a  moment  after  his  birth,  will  be  very  large  in 
and  it  laid  this  part  of  Docotia  under  continual  alaims,  proportion  to  it.  But  in  oppofition  to  tliis  account 
hypropofing  enigmas,  and  devouring  the  inhabitants  if  given  by  Murari  Pandit,  the  late  Sir  William  Jones, 
unable  to  explain  them.  In  the  midft  of  their  conller-  the  learned  and  illudrious  prefident  of  the  Afiatic  So- 
nation  the  Thebans  were  told  by  the  oracle,  that  the  ciety,  was  affured  by  i'everal  Br;ihmans,  that  the  figure 
fpliinx  would  deftroy  herfelf  as  foon  as  one  of  the  enig-  taken   for  a  fphinx   was  a  reprefentation  of  a  lion  fei- 

j         ■        iTias  file  propofed   was  explained.     In  this  enigma  fhe   zing  a  ycune  elephant.     This  point  therefore  requires 

c'rc'sBiblio-  wilhed  to  know  what  animal  walked  on  four  legs  in  the  farther  inveftigalion. 

thoca  morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three. in  the  evening.  Upon        Sphinx,  H.in-K-Moth,  in  natural  hiftory  ;    a  genus 

ClalTica.  this  Creon  king  of  Thebes  promifed  his  crown  and  his  of  infedls  belonging  to  the  order  of  lifidoplcrie.  The 
filler  Jocafta  in  marriage  to  him  who  could  deliver  his  a;itenna;  are  lliaped  fomewhat  like  a  prifm,  and  are  more 
country  from  the  monller  by  a  fuccefsful  explanation  llender  at  each  end  than  at  the  middle.  The  tongue  is 
of  the  enigma.  It  was  at  laft  happily  explained  by  generally  thruft  out:  the  two  palpi  are  bent  back,  and 
Qidipus,  who  obferved,  llrat  man  walked  on  his  hands  the  wings  deil.xe.l.  There  are  about  165  fpecies  al- 
and feet  when  young,  or  in  the  morning  of  life,  at  the  ready  difcovcred,  of  Vv'hich  ten  are  found  in  Great  Bri- 
noon  of  lite  he  walked  eredt,  and  in  the  evening  of  his  tain  antl  Ireland. 

days  he  fupported  his  infirmities  upon  a  Hick.  (Fid.  i.  The  occllala,  eyed  willow  hawk-moth.  There  is 
Oedipus.)  The  fphinx  no  fooncr  heard  tins  explana-  no  trunk;  the  wings  are  indented.  Above,  id  wings 
tion  than  flie  dallied  her  head  againft  a  rock,  and  imme-  dark  and  light-bi  own  marbled;  2d,  red,  with  a  large 
diately  expired.  Some  mythologifts  wilh  to  unriddle  yellow-black  eye.  Beneath,  a  larg-  red  triangle  from 
the  fabulous  traditions  about  the  fphinx  by  the  fuppo-  the  bafe  of  the  ift  wings.  The  breadth  one  inch  and 
fition  that  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cadmus,  or  Laius,  an  half.  Caterpillar  fmooth,  green,  and  oblique  white 
infslled  the  country  of  Thebes  by  her  continual  depre-  lines  on  the  fides,  and  a  pofterior  horn.  The  eggs  are 
dations,  becaufe  flie  had  been  refufed  a  part  of  her  la-  green.  It  lives  on  willows.  2.  Po/iidi,  poplar-hawk- 
ther's  poifeffions.  The  lion's  paw  expreded,  as  they  moth.  The  wings  are  fcalloped,  bluilh  grey,  and  wa- 
obferve,  her  cruelty,  the  body  of  the  dog  her  lafcivi-  ved  with  dark  lines.  On  the  firft  wings  a  long  white 
oufncfs,  her  enigmas  the  fnares  flie  laid  for  llrangers  fpot,  and  the  bafe  of  the  2d  red-brown.  Wings  rever- 
and  travellers,  and  her  wings  the  difpatch  (lie  ufed  in  fed.  Length  one  inch.  A  long  fpiral  trunk  cater- 
her  expeditions.  pillar  green,  fmooth,  with  oblique  white  fpots,  and  a 

Among  the  Egyptians  the  fphinx  was  the  fymbol  pollerior  horn.  It  lives  on  poplars  and  willows.  3. 
of  religion,  by  reafon  of  the  obfcurity  of  its  myfteries ;  TilLe,  lime  hawk-moth.  No  trunk  :  the  wings  are  fcal- 
and  on  the  fame  account  the  Romans  placed  a  fphinx  loped  :  the  antennx  are  white  on  the  upper  lide,  yellow 
in  the  pronaos  or  porch  of  their  temples.  Sphinxes  on  th--  under.  Above,  ill  wings  grey-brown,  with  two 
were  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  to  (liow  the  beginning  of  irregular  large  green  fpots  ;  2d,  wings  orange.  Be- 
the  water's  rifing  in  the  Nile  :  with  this  view,  as  it  had  neath  greenilli  grey.  Caterpillar  green,  ihagreened,  wkh 
the  head  of  a  woman  and  body  of  a  lion,  it  fignified  a  pofterior  horn.  4.  Convolvrili,  umcorn,  or  bindweed 
that  the  Nde  began  to  fwell  in  the  months  of  July  and  hawk-moth.  The  antennx  are  long  and  thick:  the 
Auguft,  when  tlie  fun  partes  tiirough  the  figns  of  Leo  trunk  very  long  and  fpiral.  Above,  body  marked  with 
and  Virgo.  There  are  feveral  of  thele  lliU  to  be  feen  ;  black  and  red  belts  ;  wings  entire,  brown-grey,  with 
one  in  particular,  near  the  pyramids,  much  fpoken  of  black  zig-zag  trairfverfe  lines.  The  breadth  three  inches. 
by  the  ancients  ;  being  of  a  prodigious  fize,  and  cut  out  Caterpillar  fmooth,  green,  with  a  pofterior  horn.  5. 
of  the  rock  ;  tlie  head  and  neck  appear  only  at  prefent,  Ligufin,  privet  hawk-moth.  The  antennir  are  long, 
the  reft  of  the  body  being  hid  in  tlie  fand.  This,  accord-  thick,  and  brown.  Trunk  long,  fpiral.  ifl  wings  two 
ing  to  Thevenot,  is  26  feet  high,  and  15  feet  froin  tlie  inclies  long,  narrow, entire, brown;  2d,  fhort,  red,  with 
car  to  the  chin  :  but  Pliny  allures  us,  the  head  was  no  Mack  bars.  The  abdomen  is  red,  with  black  rinirs. 
lefs  than  102  ieet  in  circumference,  and  62  feet  high  Caterpillar  fmooth,  yellov/-green,  with  a  pofterior  horn, 
from  the  belly,  and  that  the  body  was  143  feet  long,  6.  yllro[os,  jelfamine  hawk-moth.  The  wings  are  en- 
and  was  thought  to  be  the  fepulchre  of  king  Amafis.  tiie  :  the  trunk  long,  fpiral.  Above,  ift  w  ings  brown, 
The  learned  Mr  Bryant  *   obferves,  that  the  fphinx  clouded  u-ith  grey  and  yellow,  and  a  yellowilli   fpot  in 

Mvtho-       leenis  to  have  been   originally  a  vaft  rock  of  different  the  centre;  2d,  yellov/,  with  tv/o  waved  iranfverfe  ill  lp;s. 

logy.  vol.     flrata  ;  which,  from  a  fhapelefs  mafs,  the  Egyptians  fa-  The  abdomen  is  yellow,  with  f..'ven  black-brown  beln. 

iii.p.j3Z.     fhioned  into  an  objeft  of  beauty  and  veneration.     The  The  thorax  marked  like  a  Death's-head.     Length  two'  ■ 
Egyptians  ufed  this  figure  in  their  building  ;  from  them  inches.     Caterpillar  very  large,  yellcAv,   with  fix  green 
the  Greeks  derived  it,  and  afterwards  improved  it  into  and  orange  oblique  belts,  and  a  pofterior  horn.     7.  El- 
an  elegant  ornament.    Jc  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  mo-  pcnor,  elephant  m  itli.     The  wings  are  angular,  entire. 
dern  architedlure.  Above,   ill  wings   flriped   traufverfely    with    red  and 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  fphinx  of  the  Egyp-  green  ;  2d,  black  at  the  bafe,   and  red  outwards.     The 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  tiar.s  is  laid  in  the   Aliatic   Ivcfcarches  f  to  have  been  body  red  and  green.       Caterpillar  fmooth  brown  and 

33.4-  found   in   India.     Colonel  Ptaife  was  told  by  Murari   yeiliw,  with  a  pofterior  horn,  and  a  fnout  like  a  hog. 

Pand;t,  a  man  of  learning  among  the  Hindoos,  that  tiie  It  lives  on  vines,  convolvulus,  &c.  8.  SieUatarum,  large 
fphinx  there  called  ^fH^^  is  to  appear  at  the  end  of  the  bee  moth.     The  antenn:e  are  thick  towards  the  ends, 

brow  a. 
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»fJ.!p»,      blown.     The  tnink   Is   fpiral :    the   \vir!g<;    arc    fhort 
'•    aiivl  entJie  :  the  bedy  is  ti^ick,  brown,  and  liairy.      l-'irrt 
wing--  are  brown,  waved  ;  zd,  rcd-brtiwn.     It  refemblcs 
a  l.irgc  bee.     C.'tcrpill.ir  fm-jotii,  witli  a  pollerinr  blue 
hoin,   tipt   wilii  red.     It  lives  oiigillium.     9.  Tipuli- 
J'ormii,  imd!  bee  mo'.h.  'I'hc  thorax  is  yellow  benea'li  : 
the  wings  arc  ftiort,  w.tli   black  veins.     The  abdomen 
bl  ick,  bearded,  yellow  at  the  e.xrremitv.  Caterpillar  on 
the  loniccra.      10.  FViptnduU,  hurnet  moii).      Tlie  an- 
tennx,  legs,  and  body,  arc  black.     Seco;id  wings  red, 
with  a  grecnilli  border.      Firft  wings  bluilh  green,  with 
fix  red  J"  ots,  in  pairs.     Length  eight  lines.     Caterpil- 
lar yellow,  with  black  fpots.      It  livis  on  grais 
Tne  n;im     '    ■      ' 


a  work  which  exhibits  a  complete  fyftemati'c   view  of  Spigelii. 
the  medicinal  efre<ft>  of  vegetable;.      Its   (leni  is  four-     ^''*' 
cornered  ;  all  the  leaves  cppi  fi:e.  'm^-^-^'m^ 

Dr  Garden,  in  alettei  to  the  late  Dr  Hope,  profcf- 
for  of  botany  in  the  ui.iverfity  ot  Edinburgh,  dated 
'763>  gi'e*  ''>e  f'jHowing  account  of  the  virtues  oj  ihi-, 
plant.  "  About  40  years  age,  the  anthelmintic  rir- 
tiifs  of  the  root  of  this  plant  were  diicovcrcd  by  the  In- 
dians  ;  fince  which  time  it  has  been  much  ufed  here  by 
phyficians,  pratfiitioners,  and  planters;  yet  its  true  dofe 
is  not  generally  afcertained.  I  have  given  it  in  hun- 
dredsot  cafes,  and  have  been  very  attentive  to  its  ef- 
fedls.     I  never  found  it  do  much  fcrvice,  except  when 


flhinx  IS  given  to  this  genus  on  account  it  proved  gently  purgative.  Its  purgative  quality  na- 
of  the  (Mignl  ir  altitudes  ot  their  cate.  pillars  who  apply  turally  led  me  to  give  it  in  febrile  difeafes,  which  fccm- 
the    hindei    p.rt  of   the.r  body   10  a   branch  ot   a  tree,    ed   to   a.ife  from  vifcidity  in  the  ^r/W    v;>;  and    in 


holding  the  rcll  of  it  erect,  like  the  fabulous  fphinx 
Mort  of  them  fpin  their  cod  under  ground,  making 
lliem  up  w>th  fmall  pirceli  of  earth  and  grains  of  crrn 
interwoven  with  threads.  The  fphirgcs  fly  cither  ear- 
ly in  the  tnorniug,  or  after  funtist  in  the  evening.  They 
fly  heavily  and  fluggilhly,  often  emitting  a  kind  of 
found. 


SPIGELIA,  Worm-grass,   in  botany:  A 


genus 


thefe  cafes,  it  fucceedcd  to  admiiation,  even  when  the 
fick  did  not  void  woims. 

"  I  have  ol  late,  previous  tn  the  tife  of  the  Indian 
pink,  given  a  vomit,  vhen  the  circnmllances  of  the  cafe- 
permitted  it ;  and  I  have  found  this  method  anfwcr  ff» 
well,  that  I  think  a  vcmii  (hould  never  be  omitted.  I 
have  ktiown  half  a  dram  of  this  root  purge  as  brilkly 
as  the  lame  quantity  of  rhubarb  ;  at  ether  limes  I  have 


<^1  plant,  belonging  tn  the  clals  oi f.ntam.rh,,  and  order  known  it,  though  given  in  large  quantities,  produce  no 

ol  mono^ynuii  and  in  the  natural  fyilcm  arranged  nn-  effea  upon  the  belly  :  in  fuch  cafes,  it  becomes  necelfa- 

dcr  the  47th  order,  Siclh>t^.     The  cc  rolla  is  funrel-dia-  ry  to  add  a  grain  or   two  of  fweet  mercury,  or  ibmo 

ped;  Uie  capfiile  rs  didymous.  bilocular,  and  polyfper-  grains  of  rhubarb;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 

mous.      1  here  aic  two  fpecics,  the  anthelmia  and  mari-  fame  happy  etfeifts  did  not  follow  its  ufe  in  this  way,  as 

"I'u'^'''     ,  ,   •    1          ,     ,              n  when  it  was  purgative  without  addition.     The  addition, 

Ifie  anihilmia  has  a  herbaceous  flem,  and  its  higheft  however,  of  the  purgative  renders  its  ufe  fal'e,  and  re- 

leavcs  arc  I  urtold.  moves  all  danger  of  convulfions  of  the 


I  he    IFcas  ot  this  medicine  (lays  Dr  Browne)  are  neither  ol.   ruujalinx,  or  any  other  nervous  fubltan«, 

tbcfe:  It  tir!t  piocures  fleep,  almoll  as  certainly,  and  in  an  is  given  along  with  it.     It  is.  in  general,  falcr  to  give  it 

equal  degree,  with  opmm;  tlie  eyes  feem  to  be  dillended,  in  large  dofes  than  in  fmall ;  for,  from  the  latter,  more 

and  iparkle  a>  it  were  belore  the  eruption  <.f  the  fmall-poi  frequently  the  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fiaht,  and  con- 

or  mealL-s  which  may  be  ealily  obferved  after  tl-e  H.-cp  is  vulfions,  &c.  fullow  ;  whereas,  from  large  dofes,  I  have 

over  ;  the  pulfe  grows  regular  and  riles,  the  fever  cools,  not    known  any  other  etfeft  than  its  proving  emetic  or 

the  lyn^ptoms  appear  more  favourable,  and  the  worms  violently  cathartic.     To  a  child  of  two   years  of  age 

arc  generally  dilcharged  by  the  ufe  ot  the   fubfequent  who  had  been  taking  10  grains  of  the  root  twice  a-day' 

purgatives    lit  not  before)  in  gre.it  quantities,   often  without  havin?  any  other  effe.l  than  making  her  dull 

above  too  at  a  time  ;  but  when  a  lew  only  come  away,  and  giddy,  I  p;efcribeJ  iz  grains  morning  and  even- 

which  IS  leldom,  .and  the  eahve,  the  lame  doles  are  again  ing,  which  purged  her  brilkly,  and  brought  away  five 

repeated,  which  feldcm  or  never  tail.     I  never  faw  this  large  worms.     After  fome  months  an  Lxrcifed  dofe 

medicine  tail  wl,en  there   was  the  leaft  probability  of  had  the    fame  good  effefls.     I  prefer  the  root  to  the 


ten  deterred  me  trom  ordering  it  to  children,  whofe  keeping,  the  plant  lofes  its  v'irtue  in  part ;  for  40  grains 

liKres  are  weak  and  re  axed,  and  in  whom  the  fevers  of  the  root  which  has  not  been  gatiiered  above  two 

irom  this  fcurce  are  feldomfo  vehement  as  to  hinder  the  months,  will  .perate  as  llrongly  a1  60  which  has  beca 

adminiltr.ition  ol  other  medicines,  likely  as  cfilaual  in  kept  for  15  months." 

other  cafes  of  this  nature.  This  plant  is  generally  had  In  Dr  Garden's  fubfequent  letters,  addreflld  to  Dr 
in  low  dry  lands,  after  they  have  been  turned  up  fome  Hope,  in  the  years  1764  .ind  1766,  the  efficacy  of  this 
Hionths,  and  alter  great  rains  ;  i:s  tafte  is  herb.iceous,  root  in  wo. m  c.ifes  is  further  confirmed;  and  he obfcrvcs 
and  1.  mewhat  clammy,  its  growth  is  foft  and  fudden,  that  the  root  keeps  better  than  he  at  firll  thought  .ha- 
lts llalk  hollow,  fmooth,  and  roundilh.  Its  herbaceous  ving  lately  ufed  it  leveral  years  old  with  great  fuccefs). 
lalte  and  ludden  grwth  would  alone  make  me  think  it 


capable  of  little  or  no  aflion  had  not  hundreds  of  care-    vers,  he  found  its  cfluacy 
lul  obfcrvations  latis6ed  me  to  the  conrrary."  raJ.fipcntar  virg. 

'ihe  m.uil.„ulua,    perennial   w.irm-grafs,    or  Indian         SPICE,  any  kind  of  .an 


great  luccels). 

In  what  he  calls  continued  or  remitting  low  worm  fe- 

pronioted  by  the  addition  of 


pink.     The  bed  delcription  of  this  plant  «hich  we  have    pungent  quah'tiesTfuch  are  pepper,  nu-m 
Iccn  IS  given  by  Dr  \\  oodville ,  in  his  Medical  Botany ;    cinnamon,  clove,  &e. 

4S2 


aromatic  drug  that  has  hot  and 
ginger. 
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SeicR-IprJj,  in  ihc  Eaft  Indies.  See  Banda,  Mo-  SPINALIS,  In  anatomy,  the  name  of  feveral  muf- 
irccf-//AW/,andCETLON.  cles,  &c.  of  the fijine. 

SPIDER,  in  zonlogy.     SeeARANEA.  SPINDLE-t.iee,  in  botan)-.     SeeEuoNVMus. 

SPIDERWORT,  in  botany.     See  Phalangium.  SPINE,  spina  dorsi.     See  Anatomv,  n^'    30. 

SPIGNEL,  in  botany.     See  Athamasta.  Spine,  in  botany.     SceSpiN.-E. 

SPIKE,  or  0;/o/^f;.vir,aname  given  to  an  elTential  SPINELLO,  a  Tufcan  painter,  of  great  repute  in 
oil  di Hilled' from  lavender,  and  much  ufed  by  the  varnilli-  his  time.  He  painted  a  pifture  of  the  f.ilkn  angiei,  in 
makers  and  the  painters  in  enamel.  which  he  drew  fo  horrid  a   pi^ure  of  Luc.ter,  that  it 

SPIKENARD,  in  botany.     See  Naidvs.  frightened  him  fo  much  as  to  aftea  his  fenlei  ever  alter. 

SPILANTHUS,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  plants  He  flounflied  about  the  year  1380. 
belon<rinR  to  the  clafs  oifyiKCMfa,  and  to  the  order  of  SPINET,  or  Spinnet,  a  mufical  inftrument  ranked 
tohaalnia  ^quaiis  Tlie  common  calyx  is  ereft ;  the  leaf-  in  the  fecond  or  third  place  among  harmonious  inftru- 
Icts  numerous,  fub-equal,  and  oblong,  die  two  exterior  ments.  It  confifts  of  a  cheft  or  belly  made  ot  the  nuft 
beinji  longer  than  the  red.-  The  compound  corolla  is  porous  and  refinous  wood  to  be  found,  and  a  table  ot 
uniform  and  tubular  ;  the  florets  are  hermaphrodite  and  fir  glued  on  Hips  of  wood  cAlidfumnicrs,  which  bear  ob 
eoual  •  the  proper  corolla  is  funnel-lliaped.  The  fila-  tl;c  fides.  On  the  table  is  railed  tw..  little  piominences, 
ments'are  five  in  number,  and  fhort.  The  antherse  cy-  or  bridges,  wherein  are  placed  lo  many  pins  as  there  are 
iindric?!  and  tubular.  The  feeds  are  vertical,  oblong,  chords  or  firings  to  the  inftrument.  It  is  played  on  by 
flat  and  covered  with  chaff.  The  recer-lacle  is  palea-  two  ranges  of  continued  keys,  the  former  range  being; 
ceous  and  conical.  There  are  fevcn  fpecies,  the  urens,  the  order  of  the  diatonic  fcale,  and  that  behind  the  or- 
pfeudo-acmella,  acmella,  falivaria,  atriplicifolia,  infipi-  der  of  the  artificial  notes  or  fcmitones.  The  keys  are 
da  and  oleracea.  ^'^  many  flat  pieces  ot  wool!,  v.hich,  touched  and  pref- 

SP'NA  cEP.viNA,  the  fame  as  the  rhamnus  cathar-  fed  down  at  the  end,  make  the  other  raife  a  jack  which 
ucus.'see  Rh.Imnus.  ft"ke  and  found  the  Ihings  by  means  of  the  end  of  a 

SviNA  Ven'.ofa,  in  furgery,  that  fpecies  of  corruption  crow's  quill,  wherewith  it  is  armed.  1  he  10  in  It  Itnngs 
of  the  bones  vvliich  takes  its  rife  in  the  internal  parts,  are  of  brafs,  the  other  more  delicate  ones  of  fteel  or 
and  by  decrees  enlarges  the  bone,  and  raifes  it  into  a  iron-wire  ;  they  are  all  ftretched  over  the  two  bridges 
tumor.     See  Surgery.  already  mentioned.     The  figure  of  the  Ipinet is  along 

SPINACL^,    spiNAGE,    in    botany:    A    genus   of   Iquare  or    parallelogram  ;  iome  call  it  an  Aar/ fsut/W, 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  <//aaa,'and  to  the  order    and  the  harp  an  invcrled/plnct.     See  the  article  Harp. 
rf  p:nta,idna ;  and  in  the  natural  fvftem   arranged  un-        This  inftrument  is  generally  tuned  by  the  ear,  which 
der   the  12th  order,  Holoracea.      The   male  calyx  is    method  of  the  pradical  muficians  is  founded  on  a  fup- 
quinquepartite  ;  there  is  no  corolla  :  the  female  calyx    pofuion  that  the  ear  is  a  perfert  judge  of  an  oflave  and 
is  quadrifid  ;  no  corolla  ;  there  are  four  ftyles,  and  one    a  fifth.     The  general  rule  is  to  begin  at  a  certain  note, 
feed  within  the  indurated  calyx,     There  are  only  two    as  C,  taken  towards  the  middle  of  the  inftrument,  and 
fpecies,  the  oleracea  and  fera.      l.  The  okracea,  com-    tuning  all  the  oftaves  up  and  down,  and  alfo  the  filths, 
mon  fpinage,  has  felTile  fruits  and  fagittated  leaves.    It   reckoning  feven  femitones  to  each  fifth,  by  which  means 
has  been  cultivated  in   Britain  fince  '1568,  but  it  is  not    the  whole  is  tuned.     Sometimes  to  the  common  or  tun- 
known  from  what  country   it  was  originally  brought,    damenlal  pl.iy  of  the  fpinet  is  added  another  fimilar  one 
When  intended  for  winter  ufe,  it  Ihould  be  fown  on  an    in  unifon,  and  a  third  in  oftave  to  the  firll,  to  make  the 
open  fpot  of  ground  in  the  latter  end  of  July  ;  obfer-    harmony  tlie  fuller  ;  they  are  either  played  feparately 
vin"  to   do    it  if   poffible  when  the  weather  is  rainy,    or  t.  gether  by  means  of  a  ftop  :   thele  are  called  Jo!/W.r 
Wlfen  the  young  plants  are  come  up,  the  weeds  mull    or  triple JpineU  ;  fometimes  a  play  of  violmsis  added,  by 
he  dellroyed,  and  the  plants  left  at  about  five  inches    means  of  a  bow,   or  a  few  wheels   p.arallel  to  the  keys, 
afunder.      The  ground  being  kept  clear  of  weeds,  the    which  prefs  the  llrings  and  make  the  lound  lad  as  long 
fpinage'will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  Oaober.     The  way  of  ga-    as  the  mufician  pleales,  and  heighten  and  foften  them 
thering  it  to  advantage  is  only  to    take   off  the  longed    more  or   lefs,  as   they  are  more   or   lefs  pre/fed.     The 
leaves,  leaving  thofe  m  the  centre  to  grow  bigger  ;  and    harpfuhord  is  a  kind  ot  Ipinet,  only    with  another  dif- 
at  this  rate  a  bed  of  fpinage  will  furnidi  the  t.ible  for  a   pofition    of   the  kjys  (fee  the  article  Harpsichord). 
whole  winter,  till  the  fpinage  fown  in  fpring  is  btcome    The  inftrument  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  quill  ends 
fit  for  ufe,  which  is  comm'on  in  April.       2.  The  fcra,    v/hich  tuuch  the  ftrings,  refemblingy^/V;,f  or  thorns, 
wild  fpinage,  produces  its  fruit  on  footdalks.  SPhJlFEX,    in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 

SPINAGE,  or  Spinach.     SeeSpiNACiA.  ing  to  the  clafs  of /c/yf.iro/a  and  order  of  »;oh«cw.     The 

yPINjE,  in  botany,  thorns,  rigid  prickles  :  a  fpecies  hermaphrodite  flowers  have  a  calyx  with  bivalved  bi- 
of  arma,  growing  on  various  parts  of  certain  plants  for  florous  glumes,  the  valvelets  being  parallel  to  the  racliis  ; 
their  dtknzc  ;  fj'iiue  ramsrum  arcent  pccora.  On  the  the  corolla  is  bivalved  and  .awnlefs  j  there  are  three  ft:  «^ 
branches  we  find  examples  in  the  pyrus,  prunus,  cilrus,  mina  and  two  ftyles.  In  the  male  flowers  the  calyx  is 
hippophaes,  gmelina,  rhamnus,  lycium.  Sec.  ;  on  the  common  with  the  hermaphrodite  ;  the  corolla  and  fta- 
ieaves  in  the  aloe,  agave,  yucca,  ilex,  hippomane,  theo-  mina  are  fimilar.  Theie  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  fquar- 
phrafta,  carllna,    &c.;  on  the  calyx,  in  the  carduus,   rofus. 

cnicus,  centauria,  moluccella,  galeopfis,  &c.  ;  en  the  SPINNING,  in  commerce,  the  a^  or  artofredu- 
fruit,  in  the  trapa,  tribulus,  murex,  fpinacia,  agrcmo-  cing  filk,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  haii,  or  other  matters,  into 
nia,  datura,  &c.  thread.     Spinning  is  either  performed    on  the  wheel. 


Spiuali< 

II        1 
Spinirg. 


SPINAL  MARROW.  See  Anatomy,  Part  V.  n"  132. 


or  with  a  diAaff  a.nd  fpindle,  or  with  oilier  machines 

pfoper 
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proper  for  the  fevcral  kinds  of  worVin^.  I.'emp,  flax, 
iietile-thread,  and  oUicr  like  vegetable  matters,  arc  to 
be  wetted  in  Ipinning  :  lilies,  wojls,  &c.  are  fpun  dry, 
and  do  not  need  water  ;  yet  tliere  is  a  way  ot  fpinning 
or  reeling  filk  as  it  comes  off  die  cafes  or  balls,  wlietc 
hot  and  even  boiling  water  ii  to  be  iifed  (fee  Silk). 
The  vaft  variety,  and  the  importance  of  tliofe  branches 
r.f  the  manulafturca  whicli  arc  produced  fioni  cotton, 
vool,  and  tl.ix,  fpun  into  yam,  together  with  the  clie.ip- 
ncfs  of  proviiions,  and  the  low  price  of  labour  in  many 
Icrci^jn  countries,  which  are  rivals  in  trade,  have  oc- 
t:ifiuned  many  attempts  in  Britain  to  render  fpinning 
mure  eafy,  cheap,  and  expeditious.  For  which  f;c 
Cotton S^'imiug  and  Cotton  Milli. 

Thcfe  contrivances  have  in  fomc  parts  of  Scotland 
been  applied  to  the  fpinning  of  Hax  ;  but  a  very  con- 
fiderahle  improvement  has  lately  been  made  by  Mr  An- 
tis  of  Fulneck  near  Leeds  ot  the  common  fpinning 
wheel.  It  is  well  known,  that  hitherto  much  time  has 
been  loft  by  Hopping  the  wheel  in  order  to  fliift  the 
thread  from  one  ilaple  on  the  riyer  to  anotlier  ;  but  in 
Mr  Antis's  wheel  the  bobbin  is  made  to  move  back- 
wards and  forwards  fo  as  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of 
thii  perpetual  inteiruption,  as  well  as  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  breaking  the  thrca.i  and  lofing  tlie  end.  This 
is  elfci^ed  by  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel  being  extend- 
ed through  the  pillar  next  the  Ipinner,  and  formed  into 
a  pinion  of  one  leaf  A,  which  takes  into  a  wheel  B, 
fcven  inches  diameter,  having  on  its  periphery  97  teeth  ; 
fo  that  97  revolutions  of  the  great  wheel  cauks  one  of 
the  Idler  wheel.  On  this  lelfer  wheel  is  Hxeda  ring  of 
wire  c  (  c  I  which,  being  fupportcd  on  fix  legs,  ftands 
tibliquely  to  the  wheel  iifelf,  touching  it  at  one  part, 
and  projcfting  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  at  the 
oppofile  one  :  near  the  fide  of  tliis  wheel  is  an  upright 
lever  C,  about  15  inches  long,  moving  on  a  centra, 
three  inches  from  its  lower  extremity,  and  connected  at 
the  top  to  a  fliding  bar  D  ;hom  which  rifcs  an  upright 
piece  of  brafs  E,  which  woiking  in  the  notch  ot  a  pul- 
ley drives  the  bobbin  F  backward  and  forward,  accord- 
ing as  the  (  b'ique  wire  forces  a  [  in  G  in  or  tut,  as  the 
wheel  moves  round.  To  regulate  and  aflift  the  ahcr- 
n.iie  niotioD,  a  weight  H  hangs  by  aline  to  the  fliding 
bar,  and  pafling  over  a  pulley  I  rifes  and  falls  as  the 
bob'uin  advances  01  recedes,  and  tends  conllantly  to 
keep  Uie  pin  in  contafl  with  the  wiie.  It  is  evident, 
Irom  this  defciiption,  that  one  (taple  only  is  wanted  to 
the  river  ;  which,  being  placed  near  the  extremity  K, 
the  thread  palling  through  it  is  by  the  motion  of  the 
bobbin  laid  regularly  thcieon.  For  this  invention  the 
Society  inftituted  at  Londrn  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c.  gave  the  author  a  premium  of  twenty  gui- 
neas. 

;;PlNOSlTS  cAULis,  in  botany;  a  ftem  covered 
withrtrong  woody  prickles,  whole  root;  are  not  fuper- 
ficial,  but  proceeding  frrm  the  body  of  the  ftem.  When 
applied  to  a  leaf,  ffinofum  folium,  it  indicates  the  mar- 
gin runni'^g  out  into  rigid  points  or  prickles  quod  mar- 
gint  exit  in  acumina  Juritra,  rigiJii  fun^tniia, 
SPINOUS,  in  botany.  Sec  Srisosus. 
SriNovi  Fijhts,  fuch  as  have  feme  of  the  rays  of  the 
back  fins  running  out  into  thorns  or  prickles,  as  the 
perch,  &c. 

SPINOZA  (Benedift),  wasbcmat  Amfterdam  the 
i4th  Ncvercbcr  1631.     His  father  was   a  J«w  of  1  or- 


tugal,  by  profefni  n  a  merchant.  After  being  taugl.t 
Latin  by  a  phylician,  he  applied  himfclf  for  many  yeirs 
to  the  ftudy  of  theology,  and  afterwards  devoted  liim- 
fclf  entirely  to  philofephy.  He  began  very  euly  to  be 
di/latisfied  with  the  Jewidi  religion  ;  and  as  his  temper 
was  open,  he  did  not  conceal  his  doubts  from  tiic  fyna- 
gogue.  The  Jews,  it  is  faid,  offered  to  tolerate  his  in- 
hdehty,  and  even  promifed  him  a  penlion  of  a  thoufaiid 
doilats /rrr  (in/<»m,  if  he  would  remain  in  their  fociet), 
and  continue  outwardly  to  pra^ifc  their  ceremonies. 
But  if  this  offer  was  really  made,  he  rcjciflcd  it,  per- 
haps from  his  averfion  to  hypocrify,  or  ratl-.cr  becaufc 
he  could  not  endure  the  reltraint  which  it  would  have 
impofed.  He  alfo  refufcd  the  legacy  of  a  very  con- 
fiderable  fortune,  to  the  prejudice  <if  the  natural 
heirs  ;  and  he  learned  the  art  of  polilhing  glafs  for 
fpedacles,  ih.it  he  might  fubfi.t  independently  of  every 
one. 

He  would  probably  have  continued  in  the  fynagngue 
forfome  time  longer,  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  accident. 
As  he  was  retun.ing  home  one  evening  from  the  the- 
atre, he  was  ftabbcd  by  a  Jew  :  the  wound  was  fl'ght  ; 
but  the  attempt  naturally  led  Spinoza  to  conclude  that 
the  Jews  had  lormcd  the  defign  of  afadlnating  him. 
After  leaving  the  fynagogue,  he  becamo  a  Chriftian, 
and  f  requenud  the  churches  of  the  Lutherans  and  Ca:- 
vinifts.  He  now  devoted  himfelf  more  than  ever  to  his 
favourite  philofophical  fptculaticr.s  ;  and  finding  him- 
felf frequently  interrupted  by  the  vifits  of  his  friends, 
he  left  Amfterdam,  and  fettled  at  the  Hague,  wheie  he 
often  continued  for  three  monihs  together  without  ever 
ftirring  from  his  lodging.  During  his  rclidcnce  in  lh.it 
city,  his  holfefs,  who  was  a  Lutheian,  alkedhimtnc 
day  it  Ihe  could  be  faved  while  (he  continued  in  her  re- 
hgion  ?  "Yes  (replied  Spinoza),  provided  you  join  to 
your  religion  a  peaceable  and  virtuous  lif:."  From  this 
anfwer  it  has  been  concluded  that  be  was  a  Chrilli.<n 
in  appearance  only,  while  in  reality  he  regarded  all  re- 
ligions as  indifferent.  But  this  condulion  would  bt. 
too  fevere,  even  if  the  woman  had  been  a  Mah^  met.an. 
His  TraciiUut  Thcoh_^i:o-pSatiiiis  which  was  piiblifhed 
about  that  time,  is  a  better  proof  of  his  infincerity  than 
a  thoufand  fuJi  conclufions ;  for  this  took  contains  a  1 
thole  doiflrines  in  embryo  which  w.re  afierward-  unfold- 
ed in  his  Of  era  Pojlhutiia,  and  which  aie  generally  con- 
fidered  as  a  fyftem  of  athcifm. 

His  fame,  which  had  now  fpread  far  and  wide,  cbli- 
ged  him  fometimes  to  interrupt  his  philofophical  reve- 
ries. Learned  men  vifited  him  from  ail  quarters.  While 
tlie  prince  of  Condc  commanded  the  French  army  in 
Utrecht,  he  iiitreated  Spinoza  to  vifit  Iiim  ;  and  thougli 
hewasabfent  wiien  the  philofopher  ariivcd,  he  rctura- 
ed  immediately,  and  I'peiit  a  couliderable  time  wiih  hint 
in  converfalion.  The  tleilor  Palatir^e  offered  to  make 
Spinoza  profelfor  of  philo/ophy  at  Heidelberg;  which, 
however,  he  declined. 

He  died  of  a  confumpticn  at  the  Hague  on  the  21ft 
February  1677,  at  the  age  cf  45.  He  life  was  a  per- 
petual  contradiction  to  his  opinions.  He  was  teirpc- 
rate,  liberal,  and  remarkably  difinterefted  ;  he  was  fc 
ciable,  affable,  and  friendly.  His  con»er(ation  was 
agreeable  and  inftruAive,  and  never  deviated  from  the 
ftnifteft  propriety. 

The  only  edition  of  the  works  of  Spiiyiza  that  we 
have  feea  m  ia  two  volumes  fmall  410 ;  the  former  of 

which 
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Spirnr.a.  wliich  Was  printed  at  Hamburg  in  the  year  1670,  and 
'^""""""^  tlie  latter  we  know  not  where,  in  if)77,  a  few  months 
after  his  deith.  In  the  TraP.atus  Thctogicopoliticus, 
already  mentioned,  lie  tTc:n%  ol' f>i-Dp!.'i'.y  and /nojiheh  ; 
and  of  the  as!/  c/t/.'s  Hebrews,  whom  Ije  affirms  to  have 
Lcen  diilinguilhed  from  other  nations  only  by  the  ad- 
mirable form  of  their  government,  and  the  fitnefs  ot 
their  laws  for  long  preferving  ilitir  poetical  ftate.  He 
is  likewife  of  opinion,  or  at  Itaft  pretends  to  be  fo,  that 
God  may,  in  what  we  call  ?L/up<:rnatural  <way,  have  gi- 
ven political  inftitutes  to  other  nations  as  well  as  to  the 
Hebrews,  who  were,  he  lays,  at  no  time  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple to  the  Supreme  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  for, 
according  to  him,  all  hiftory,  facred  and  profane, 
teftifies  that  every  nation  was  blclLd  with  the  light  of 
prophecy.  That  light  indeed,  if  liio  notions  ot  it  be 
jiill,  was  of  very  little  value.  He  labours  to  prove,  that 
ihe  prophets  were  diftinguilhed  from  other  men  only 
Ly  their  piety  and  virtue  ;  that  their  revelations  de- 
pended wholly  on  their  im.iginations  and  the  difpoli- 
tions  of  their  minds ;  that  they  v.ere  often  grofsly  ig- 
norant and  highly  prejudiced  ;  that  thefpeculative  opi- 
nions of  one  prophet  are  feidom  in  nnifon  with  thofe  of 
another  ;  and  that  their  writings  are  valuable  to  us  on- 
ly f(jr  the  excellent  lules  which  he  acknowledges  they 
contain  refpeifting  the  prafticeof  piety  and  virtue.  He 
then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  divine  law  and  of  mi- 
racles ;  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  no  miracle,  in 
the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  can  have  been  at  any 
time  perlormed  ;  becaufe  every  thing  happens  by  a  ne- 
cellity  of  nature,  the  rel'ult  ot  the  divine  decrees,  which 
aie  from  all  eternity  neceifary  themftlves.  He  acknow- 
ledges, that  in  the  Scriptures,  which  he  profeifes  to  ad- 
mit as  true  hiftory,  miracles  are  often  mentioned  ;  but 
he  fays  that  they  were  only  lingular  events  which  the 
facred  hift  trians  iina^'tMd  to  be  miraculous :  and  he  then 
gives  fome  very  extraordinary  rules  for  interpreting  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tellaments  where  they 
treat  of  miracles,  or  appear  to  foretel  future  events. 
See  our  articles  Miracli;  and  Prophlcy. 

Having  thus  diverted  the  Scriptures  of  every  thing 
chara^'^eiirtic  of  a  revelation  from  heaven,  he  next  calls 
in  quellion  their  authenticity.  He  aflirms,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  cleareft  internal  evidence,  that  the  Penta- 
teuch and  all  the  other  hiftorical  books  muft  have  been 
written  by  one  man  ;  and  that  man,  he  thinks,  could 
not  have  flourilhcd  at  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  Ezra. 
The  grounds  ot  this  opinion  are  unwoithy  of  the  ta- 
lents of  Spinoza  ;  for  that  he  had  talents  ii  incontro- 
vertible. His  principal  objection  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch  is,  that  Moies  is  made  to  fpeak  ofhim- 
felf  in  the  third  perfon,  and  to  Uilk  of  the  Canaanites 
being  then  in  the  land  ;  and  becaufe  he  finds  in  his 
vvritings,  as  well  as  in  the  books  of  Jofliua,  Judges, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  &c.  places  defigned  by  names  winch  he 
fuppofes  they  had  not  in  the  early  ages  of  which  thcfe 
huoks  contain  the  hillory,  he  concludes  that  thele  wri- 
tings mull  be  one  compilation  from  ancient  recoids 
made  at  a  very  late  period  ;  more  elpecially  as  the  au- 
thor olteu  fpeaks  of  things  of  great  antiquity  remaining 
to  this  day.  The  books  of  Ellher,  Ezra,  Nehemiah 
and  Chronicles,  mud  have  been  compiled,  he  thinks, 
under  the  Maccabees  ;  and  he  feems  to  connder  as  of 
equal  value  with  them  the  llory  of  Tobit,  and  the  other 


two  apocryphal  trealifes  intitled  the  'Wlfdom  of  SolC' 
mon  and  Ecclefiafticus. 

Thefe  fenfelefs  cavils,  worthy  only  of  one  of  thofe 
modern  freethinkers  whofe  learning,  in  the  opniion  of 
lliiliop  Warburton,  is  not  fufticieiit  to  c?rry  them  even 
to  the  conhnes  oi  rational  doubt,  we  have  fufiiciently 
obviated  in  another  place  (fee  Scripture,  n"  8 — 31.} 
Sj'inoza  urges  them  againii  the  other  books  of  t-e  Old 
Tcrtament.  The  prophecies  cf  Uaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  Daniel,  Hofea,  and  Jon.h,  are,  as  we  have  them, 
only  fragments,  belays,  ot  the  writings  of  thole  men 
compiled  by  the  Puariiees  under  the  lecond  temple  troni 
ancient  and  voluminous  recoids. 

In  the  rcidit  ot  this  dogmatical  fcepticifm,  if  we  may 
ufefucha  phrai'e,  he  bears  lucli  a  teltimony  to  the  lalt 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  as  we  Ihould  not  J;ave 
looked  for  in  the  writings  cither  of  a  Jew  or  of  a  Deilt. 
After  detailing  the  vaiioushypothefes  which  in  his  time 
Were  held  relpeiling  the  author  and  the  intention  cf  tlie 
book  of  y<jl'  ;  in  which,  he  tays,  Mom  us  is  called  S.i- 
TAN,  lie  proceeds  in  thefe  words:  '  Tianfco  ad  Da- 
nielis  librum  ;  hie  line  dubio  ex  cap.  8.  iplius  Danielis 
fciipta  continet.  Undenam  autem  piiora  leptcm  capi- 
ta delcripta  tuerint,  nefcio*  ;"  thus  aumitti.ig  the  Ja- 
mous  ptophecy  ol  the  leventy  week  ,  The  canon  oj 
the  Old  I'ell  ^meiitjlie  fays,  was  finally  fettlea  by  rab- 
bins  ot  the  Pharilaical  left,  who  wilhed  to  exclude  from 
it  the  books  of  Proverb,,  Ecclefi.yjies,  and  tzeli  /,  a> 
they  had  aelually  excluded  otiieis  of  equal  value;  out 
the  three  books  in  quellion  were  inferted  by  the  iuHu- 
ence  of  two  of  the  rabbins  of  greater  wifdom  and  inte- 
grity than  the  relh 

That  fo  paradoxical  a  writer,  who  had  been  original- 
ly a  Jew,  and  vvas  now  almoll  a  Deirt,  Ihould  have 
treated  the  New  Tellament  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
the  Old,  will  not  furprife  the  intelligent  reader.  He 
begins  his  remarks,  however,  with  atKrming,  that  no 
man  can  perufe  t:  e  Chriilian  Scriptures,  anj  not  ac- 
knowledge the  aportles  to  have  been  prophets  ;  but  i  e 
thinks  that  their  mode  of prophelying  was  altogether 
different  from  that  which  prevailed  under  the  Moiaic 
difpeniation  ;  and  that  the  gift,  wliatever  it  was,  for- 
fook  them  the  inftant  that  they  Lft  oS  preaching,  as 
their  iviiiingi  have  to  him  every  appearance  ot  human 
compofitions.  This  diftinfton  between  Chriilian  and 
Jewilli  prophecy  is  the  more  wonderful,  that  he  founds 
it  principally  on  the  dillimil  .r  ty  ot  _/?)'/£■  vifible  in  the 
writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Tcltanicnis  ;  though,  in 
his  fecond  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  works  of  the 
Jewirti  prophets,  he  fays  expref->ly,  "  Stylus  deindc 
prophetia:  pro  eloquentia  cujuique  prophetx  variabat, 
prophetia;  enim  Ezekielis  et  Amoiis  non  funt,  ut  ilia- 
Efiix,  Nachumi,  elcganti,  fed  rudiore  llylo  fcriptae." 
That  the  Hebrew  fcholar  may  be  conviuced  of  the 
truth  of  this  remark  he  recommends  to  him  to  lludy 
diligently  the  writings  of  thei'e  prophets,  and  to  conli- 
dcr  theoccafions  on  which  their  prophecies  were  utter- 
ed :  "  Quae  fi  omnia  rede  perpendentur  (fays  he)  fa- 
cile oftendant,  Deum  nullum  habere  Ityluni  pecuharem 
dicendi,  fed  tantum  pro  eruditione,  ct  capacitate  pro- 
phets; datenns  elfe  elegantem,  compeiidiofum,  feverum, 
rudem,  prolixtim,  et  obfcurum."  Another  olijeition 
brought  by  Spino/.a  againfl  the  prophecies  ofli:e  New 
Teftanient  arifes  from  the  authors  of  them  having  been 
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at  all  times  niarters  of  themfclves.  This,  fays  he,  was  attended  with  lefs  trouble  to  himfclf  ^r^  w,  yfr;  ^5/0,  Spinozu. 
'  pcculiaily  the  cafe  of  St  Paul,  who  often  confirms  liis  Jivt precibui,  Jii'^  qmumque  Jcmum  mo.lo  facilius  poteri: )  ;  '-»'">^^ 
dov'^rine  by  reafoning,  wliich  the  Jewifh  prophets  never  and  may  treat  as  an  enemy  every  perfon  who  (hall  at- 
condcfcendcd  to  do,  as  it  would  have  fubmittcd  their  tempt  to  obilruiTi  his  piirpofe.  But  when  men  agree 
dogm.is  to  the  examination  of  prh'iiii-  judgment.  Yet,  to  devolve  this  rij;ht  upon  others,  and  to  conftittite  a 
with  fingular  inconfillcncy,  he  affirms,  tliat  tJie  Jewith  political  (late,  which  both  reafon  and  appetite  muft  per- 
prophcts  could  not  know  that  the  imprelHons  made  on  fuaiie  them  to  do,  then  are  they  in  duty  bound  to  obey 
their  imaginations  proceeded  from  God,  but  by  a  fign  every  mandate  of  the  government,  however  abfurd  it 
given  them,  which  by  tlieir  own  »vfl/inory'//^/;;»TC/.'/ they  may  be  (ovima  mniid.ila  tamftji  alfurJiffima),  3.%  \or\^A^ 
knew  would  never  be  vouchfafed  to  an  impious  or  a  that  government  can  enforce  its  edifls,  and  no  longer ; 
wicked  man.  for,  according  to  him,  right  and  power   arc  fo  iulcpa- 

After  thefe  very  free  remarks  on  the  Scriptures  of  rably  united,  that  when  a  government  lofes  its  power,  it 
the  Old  and  New  Tcftaments,  he  naturally  enough  ex-  has  no  longer  tlie  fmalleft  claim  to  obedience.  This 
prcll'esa  fufpicion,  that  by  thole  who  confider  the  liilile  doflrine,  he  fays,  is  mod  obvioujly  juft  when  taught  of 
as  thiepirtle  of  God  feut  from  heaven  to  men,  he  will  democratical  governments;  but  it  isinfafl  equally  true 
be  thought  to  l\.ive  fniiicd  againll  the  Holy  Ghod  by  of  monarchies  and  ariftocracies  :  "  Nam  quifquis  fum- 
vilifying  his  dilates.  This  leads  him  to  inquire  in  what  mam  habet  poteflatem,  five  unus  fit,  fwe  pauci,  five  de- 
fenfi  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God  ;  and  he  niqiie  omnes,  certum  eft  ei  fummum  jus  qukqutd  I'tl'.t 
gravely  determines  them  to  be  fo  only  as  they  aUttallj  iinfcrandt,  competere  :  ct  priterca  quifquis  potcllatem  fe 
contribute  to  make  men  more  virtuous  and  holy.  It  is  detcndendi,  five  fponte,  five  vi  coatlus,  in  alium  tranf- 
not  enough  that  they  are  calcuhit.'d  to  improve  virtue  tulit,  eum  fuo  jure  naturali  plane  ccllilfe,  et  confcquen- 
and  holinefs  :  for  IlioulJ  the  words  of  the  languages  in  ter  eidem  ad  omnia  abfolulc  parcre  decrevilTe  quod  om- 
which  they  are  wiitten  acquire  in  procefs  of  time  a  fig-  nia  prxflare.tenetur,  quimdiu  re.\,  five  nobiles,  five  po- 
niHcation  different  from  what  they  had  originally;  (hould  pulus  fumm.im,  quam  acccperunt,  poteftatem,  qua:  juris 
mankind  lofe  all  knowledge  of  thefe  Linguages  ;  or  even  transferendi  fundamentum  fuit,  confervant  ;  nee  his  plu- 
fhould  they  agree  to  ncgUi.1  the  books,  whether  from  ra  adderc  opus  eft"."  We  heartily  asrce  with  him, 
ignorance  or  from  wilfulnefs — thofe  books  would  ceafe  that  to  this  precious  conclufion  it  is  needlcfs  to  adJ 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  become  nothing  better  than    a  fingle  word. 

Wade  paper  and  ink  ;  juft  as  the  two  tables,  which  Mo-  Taking  our  leave  therefore  of  his  TraUaiut  Theolo- 
fes  broke  on  obferving  the  idolatry  of  his  countrymen,  giiO-j>ol t'lctis,  we  Ihall  now  give  our  readers  a  Ih'Tt  ac- 
were  not  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  Ifrael-  count  of  his  Opera  Pojllmnm.  Thefe  confift  of,  i.  E- 
ites,  but  merely  two  pieces  of  llone  !  The  Scriptures,  thica,  f?;ore  geomelrico  demonjlrnta ;  2.  Politica  ; 
however,  are  the  word  of  God,  becaufe  they  teach  the  3.  De  Emendatione  IsTELLrcTus  ;  4.  Epistol*, 
true  religion  of  which  God  is  the  author;  and  they  et  ad  eat  Rksponjioses  ;  5.  Compesdil'M  Gramma- 
have  taught  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  he    fays,  that   it   can    tices  Lincu.c  HtnR.E.T.. 

never  be  loft  or  corrupted  whatever  becomes  of  the  books  The  Ethica  are  divided  into  five  parts,  which  treat 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  or  of  the  languages  in  in  order,  de  Deo  ;  de  nalura  et  origine  mentis  ;  de  ori- 
which  they  are  written.  The  whole  of  religion,  as  si"'  et  r.atura  affectuum  ;  de  stuwyvrf.  hur/iana  JI-4 
the  Scriptures  themfelves  teftify,  con(ifts  in  the  love  of  (ii' affectuum  viribus  ;  </<r.  poif-nfia  intellectus, 
God  above  all  things,  and  of  our  neighbours  as  our-  fat  de  libertate  hwii.ina.  As  the  author  profelFes  to 
felves :  whence  it  toUows,  that  we  muft  believe  that  tread  in  the  footfteps  of  the  geometer?,  and  to  deduce 
God  exifts,  and  watcheth  over  all  things  by  his  provi-  all  his  conclufions  by  rigid  demonftration  from  a  few 
dcnce  ;  tli.it  he  is  omnipotent,  and  has  decreed  the  fclf-evident  truths,  he  introduces  his  work,  after  the 
pious  to  be  ultiniaiely  happy,  and  the  impious  mifer-  minnner  of  Euclid  with  a  coWz^xon  t^i  defimriom  and 
able  ;  and  that  our  final  falvaiion  depends  fultly  on  His  axioms.  Thef;  are  couched  in  terms  generally  ambi- 
grace  or  favour.  Thefe  truths,  with  tlieir  necelHuy  guous  ;  and  therefore  the  reader  will  da  well  to  con- 
confequences,  are  the  word  of  God  :  they  are  clearly  lider  attentively  in  what  fenfe,  if  in  any,  tliey  can  be 
taught  in  tlie  Sctiptures,  and  can  never  he  corrupted  ;  aJmiircd  ;  for  it  will  not  be  found  tafy  to  grant  his 
but  c'-ery  thing  elfc  in  theie  volumes  is  vain,  ho. fays,  premifc-,  and  at  the  fame  time  refufe  Ms  conclufions. 
and  of  n  J  grcaier  importance  to  us  than  fafls  related  in  His  definition  of  fubftance,  for  inftance,  is  (o  exprelfej 
any  other  ancient  and  auihcniic  hiftory.  as   to  admit  o(  two  fenfes ;  in    one  if  which  it  is  juft. 

Such  are  the  opinions  which  were  entertained  of  re.  whilft  in  the  other  it  is  the  parent  of  the  moft  impious 
velalion  by  a  man  whom  a  tiitic,  writing  in  a  Chrillian  abfiirdity.  We  lludl  give  it  in  his  own  words :  "  Per 
counuy,  and  profclling  to  be  a  zeahus  Chriilian  him-  fiibftantiam  intdligo  id,  quod  in  feeft,  et  per  it  conci- 
felf,  has  lately  pronounced  to  have  been  a  cliofen  vejj'd.  pitur  :  hoc  eft  id,  cujus  conceptus  non  indigct  concep- 
For  what  purpofc  he  was  cbofen  it  is  not  eafy  to  con-  tu  alterius  rei,  a  cpio  formari  debe.it."  It  by  thij  be 
ccive.  His  religion,  as  it  appears  in  the  Tmnjtus,  is  meant,  that  a  fubftance  is  that  which  we  can  conceive 
the  worft  kind  of  Dcifm  ;  and  his  pol'tici  are  fuch  as  by  itftlf  without  ullending  to  any  thing  elfc,  or  tl-inUng 
the  monthly  critics  are  not  wont  to  teach,  and  fuch  as  of  its  formation,  the  definition,  we  believe,  will  be  ad- 
we  truft  Ihall  never  be  fetioufly  taui^ht  by  any  hon^ft  mitt:d  by  every  refievliiig  mind  as  fufticieutly  diftin- 
nian.  By  tlie  law  of  nature,  he  fi^y?,  every  man  be-  guiihing  the  iij;ng  defined  from  an  attribute,  which,  hs 
fore  the  formation  cf  civil  gnvemmeni  has  an  unquef-  fay-s  is  that  v  hith  we  perceive  0/  a  fubft.mce,  and 
tionable  right  to  whatever  appears  e.ig  bl-  e'ther  to  his  which  we  certainty  cannot  conceive  as  exiiUiig  by  it- 
rcafon  or  to  his  appetites  ;  and  may  get  pofleftion  of  it  fclf.  Thus  the  writer  of  this  article  can  (but  his  eyes 
by  intuutj,  by  vioUnce,  by  frau.1,  or  by  any  otber  meant   and  contemplate  in  idea  the  (mall  410  volume  now  b«- 
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Spino;!a.  fore  him,  without  attending  to  any  thing  elfe,or  tliink- 
'"—-""'^^^  ing  of  its  paradoxical  author,  or  even  of  the  Great  Being 
who  created  the  matter  both  of  him  and  of  it  ;  but  he 
cannot  for  an  inftant  contemplate  the  yellow  colour  of 
its  vellum  boards  without  thinking  of  triple  extenfion, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  body.  The  book  therefore  is  a 
Jahjlancet  becaufe  conceivable  by  itfelf ;  the  colour  is  an 
allribule  or  qttatily,  bec.uife  it  cannot  be  conceived  by 
itfelf,  but  uecellurily  leads  to  the  conception  of  fome- 
tliing  elfe.  But  if  Spinoxa's  meaning  be,  that  nothing 
isafubflance  but  what  is  conceived  as  exifling  from 
eternity,  independent  of  every  thing  as  a  caufc,  liis  de- 
finition cannot  be  admitted  :  for  every  man  conceives 
that  which  in  hiir.felf  thinks,  and  wills,  and  is  con- 
fcious,  as  a  fubllance  ;  at  the  lame  time  that  he  has  the 
bed  evidence  p.iffible  tliat  he  exilted  not  as  a  confcious, 
thinking,  and  adive  being,  from  eternity. 

Hi»  fourth  axiom  is  thus  exprelfed  .•  "  EfFe<51us  cog- 
riitio  a  cognitione  caiifx  dependet,  et  eandem  involvit;" 
and  his  fifth,  *'  Qux  nihil  commune  cum  fe  invicem 
habent,  etiam  per  le  invicem  itUelligi  non  pollunt,  five 
conceptus  unius  alteriiis  conceptum  non  involvit."  The 
former  of  thcfe  propofitions,  fo  far  from  being  felf-evi- 
dent,  is  not  even  true  ;  and  the  latter  is  capable  of  two 
.fenfes  very  different  from  each  other  That  every  ef- 
fect proceeds  from  a  cnufc,  is  indeed  an  axiom  ;  but 
furely  we  may  know  the  etfeft  accurately,  though  we 
be  ignorant  of  the  ^ar//fu/iir  caufe  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds (fee  P.iiLosoPHY,  n"  36;  and  Physics,  n"  91, 
&c.)  ;  nor  does  the  knowledge  of  the  one  by  any  means 
involve  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  If  different  tilings 
have  nothing  in  common,  it  is  indeed  true  that  tlie 
knowledge  of  one  of  them  will  not  give  us  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  other  ;  btit  it  will  in  many  cafes  com- 
pel us  to  believe,  that  the  other  txijh  or  has  exilled. 
A  parcil  fif  gunpowder  lying  at  reft  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball  ;  yet  when 
■we  know  that  a  ball  has  been  driven  with  velocity 
from  a  cannon,  we  inter  with  certainty  that  there  has 
been  a  parcel  of  powder  at  reft  in  the  chamber  of  that 
cannon 

It  is  upon  fuch  ambiguous  definitions  and  axioms  as 
thefe  that  Spinoza  has  raifed  his  pretended  demonflra- 
tions,  that  one  fubllance  cannot  produce  another  ;  that 
every  fubllance  mull  necelfarily  be  infinite  ;  that  no 
fubllance  exilts  or  can  be  conceived  befides  God  ;  and 
that  extended  fubllance  or  body  is  one  of  the  infinite 
attributes  of  God.  We  fhall  not  walle  our  own  time 
or  the  reader's  with  a  formal  confutation  of  thefe  im- 
pious abfurdities.  We  trull  they  are  fufficiently  con- 
futed ii.  the  other  articles  of  this  w^rk  (fee  Metaphysics, 
Part  III.  Providence, and  THtOLOcv,  Part  I.)  ;  and 
whoever  wilhes  for  a  more  particular  examination  of  the 
author's  principles,  may  find  it  in  Dr  Clarke's  Demon- 
ftration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.  The 
trutli,  however,  is,  that  no  man  will  need  tlie  affiftance 
of  that  eminent  metaphyfician  to  difcover  the  fallacy  of 
the  reafoning  by  which  they  aie  attempted  to  be  pro- 
ved, if  he  affix  a/iy  one  orectfe  meaning  to  the  definitions 
and  axioms,  and  adhere  to  that  meaning  lleadily  thro' 
the  wh  'le  procefs  of  the  pretended  demon llrations. 

By  way  of  apology  for  tins  jargon,   it  has  been  late- 
ly faid,  that  "  Spinoza  takes  the  word  fuhjlanct  in  its 
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mod  fimple  and  perfeifl  fenfe ;  which  is  neceflary,  as  he 
writes  mathematically,  and  propofes  a  llmplc  idea  as  the 
foundation  of  his  theory.  What  is  the  proper  fignifi- 
catien  of  a  fubllance  ?  Is  it  not  that  which  Hands  alone, 
which  has  the  caufe  of  its  exillence  witliin  itfelf? 
Iwilh  that  this  fimple  meaning  of  the  word  could  be  uni- 
verfally  ndmitted  in  philofophy.  Stridly  fpeaking,  no 
worldly  thing  is  a  fubllance  ;  lince  all  mutually  dc])end 
on  each  other,  and  finally  on  God,  who,  in  this  exalted 
fenfe,  is  the  OTi\yj]cbJ}ance.  The  word  moJif cation  founds 
harlli  and  improper,  and  therefore  it  canriot  be  expe(5f- 
ed  to  gain  a  place  in  philofophy  ;  but  if  the  fchool  of 
Leibnitz  may  term  matter  the  (i(il>parance  of  fuhjiiiices 
why  may  not  Spinoza  be  allowed  a  bolder  term?  World- 
ly fubllances  are  kept  in  union  by  divine  power,  as  it 
was  by  divine  power  that  they  had  n^illence.  Tliey 
reprcfsnt  alio,  if  you  pleafe,  modifcd  appearances  of  di- 
vine power  ;  each  according  to  the  ttatitn,  the  time, 
and  the  organs,  in  and  with  which  it  appears.  The 
phrafe  ufed  by  Spinoza  is  concife,  and  it  gives  an  unity 
and  finjplicity  to  his  whole  fyfiem,  however  ftrafige  it 
may  found  in  our  ears." 

From  this  account  of  Spinozifm,  one  who  had  never 
looked  into  the  works  of  the  autnor  would  be  led  to 
fuppofe  that  his  fyllem  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Berke- 
ley ;  which,  denying  the  exillence  of  nuterial  fubllance, 
attributes  all  our  perceptions  of  what  we  call  the  qua- 
lities of  body  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity  on 
our  minds  (fee  Metaphysics,  Fart  II.  Chap.  3.)  But 
Spinoza's  doiSlrine  is  very  different.  According  to  him, 
bodies  are  either  attributes  or  affeflions  ot  God  ;  and  as 
he  fays  there  is  but  one  extended  fubllance,  he  affirms 
that  fubllance  to  be  indivifible,  and  employs  a  long 
fcholiumf  to  prove  that  thofe  are  millaken  who  fup- 
pofe it  finite  and  not  ejfentialtotls  Deity,  That  we  do 
not  mireprefent  his  ftntiments,  the  learned  reader  will 
be  convinced  by  the  two  following  definitions,  with 
which  he  introduces  that  part  of  his  ethics  which  treats 
of  the  nature  and  origin  of  mind.  i.  "  Per  corpus  in- 
telligo  modum,  qui  Dei  elfentiam,  quatenus,  ut  res  ex- 
tenfa  conlideratur,  certo  et  determinato  modo  expri- 
mit."  2.  *'  Ad  elfentiam  alicujus  rei  id  pertinere  dico, 
quodato  res  necelfario  ponitur,  et  quo  fublato  resnecef- 
fario  toUitur  ;  vel  id,  line  quo  res,  et  vice  verfa  quod 
fine  re  nee  eiTe  nee  concipi  poteft."  In  conformity 
with  thefe  definitions,  he  attempts  to  prove  that  God 
is  an  extended  as  well  as  a  thinking  fubltance  ;  that  as 
a  th  nking  fubllance  he  is  the  caufe  of  the  idea  oi  a 
circle,  and  as  an  extended  fubllance  of  the  circk  itfelf; 
and  that  the  minds  of  men  are  not  fubllances,  but  cer- 
tain modifications  of  the  divine  attribute  ;  or,  as  he 
fomctimes  exprelfes  it,  "  Quod  hnmana;  mentis  afluale 
contlituit,  ell  idea  rei  fingularis  aflu  exillentis."  Hence, 
he  fays,  it  follows  that  the  human  mind  is  apart  of  the 
intelleil  of  the  infinite  God  ;  fb  that  when  we  fpeak  of 
the  human  mind  perceiving  this  or  that,  we  can  only 
mean  that  God,  not  as  he  is  infinite,  but  as  he  appears 
in  the  human  mind  or  conflitntes  its  eflence,  has  tliis  or 
that  idea;  and  v.hen  we  fpeak  ot  God's  having  this  or 
that  idea,  we  mull  conceive  of  Him  not  only  as  confti- 
tnting  tlie  human  mind,  but  as,  together  with  it,  having 
the  idea  of  foniething  elfe  (a).  In  another  place  he 
tells  us,  that  the  human  mind  is  nothing  but  the  idea 
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fmr.r.i.   which  OoJ  hns  nf  the  hnman  body  as  afliially  exiting  ; 

'^^^^'^  that  this  itifa  of  the  twdy,  :ind  the  lot/y  itfclt',  are  one  and 
the  fjmc  thing  ;  and  that  thinkinj^  and  extended  fubftan- 
CC4  are  in  reality  but  one  and  the  dme  fubllance,  which 
is  fometimes  comprehended  under  one  attribute  of  tlie 
Dfi'v,  and  (V  mctimes  tinder  anotl-.er  •. 

If  this  impious  jargon  be  not  Alheilm,  or  as  it  has 
been  fometimes  called  Paniheilm,  we  know  not  what  it 
ii  (fee  PANrHtisM).  Accordinj^  to  Splnora,  there  is 
hilt  one  fubftance,  whic'i  is  extended,  infinite,  and  in- 
divifible.  That  fubllance  indeed  he  calls  God  ;  but  he 
labours  to  prove  that  it  is  corporeal  ;  that  there  is  no 
diTcrence  bet  •  en  tnind  and  m.tlter;  tliit  bot!i  are  at- 
tribtncs  of  the  Deity  variously  conlidcrcd  ;  th.it  the  Im- 
man  foul  is  a  part  of  the  intelleA  of  God  ;  tint  the 
fime  foul  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  the  human  body; 
tli.it  this  idea  of  the  body,  and  the  body  itfcif,  are  one 
and  the  f.ime  thing;  that  God  could  not  exill,  or  be 
conceived,  were  the  vitible  univerte  annihilated  ;  and 
therefore  that  the  vifible  univerfe  is  either  the  one  fub- 
Hance,  or  at  leall  an  eifetitial  attribute  or  mnJitication 
of  that  fubllance.  He  fometimes  indeed  fpcaks  of  the 
fawrr  of  this  fubftance  ;  hut  when  he  comes  to  explain 
himfclf,  we  find  that  by  power  he  means  nothins?  but 
blind  ntccfllty  %  ;  and  though  he  frequently  talks  of 
the  tvifilom  of  God,  he  feems  to  make  ufe  of  the  word 
without  meaning.  This  we  think  evident  from  the 
long  appendix  to  his  36  prcpofition  ;  in  which  he 
lab'jurs  to  prove  that  tlie  notion  of  final  caufcs  is  an  idle 
figment  of  the  imaginaiion,  fince,  according  to  him, 
nothing  but  the  prejudices  of  education  could  liave  led 
men  to  fancy  that  there  is  any  real  diftindion  between 
good  and  evil,  merit  and  aenierit,pratfe  and  reproach,  or- 
der and  confufion  ;  that  cjv/  were  given  them  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to /(-^  ;  teeth  for  the  purpofe  of  chew- 
ing their_/"W;  terhi  and  animah  for  the  mailer  of  \.\m 
food ;  that  ihefun  was  formed  to  give  light,  or  the  ocean 
to  no\inf\\J!JI^et.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  impolTible  to  dif- 
eover  wifilom  in  the  operations  of  his  one  fubjiance ;  fince, 
in  common  apprehenlion,  it  is  the  very  charaderillic  of 
folly  to  aft  without  any  end  in  view. 

Such  are  the  reveries  of  that  writer,  whofe  works  a 
German  philofopher  of  fome  name  has  lately  recom- 
mended to  ih;  pablic,  as  calculated  to  convey  to  the 
mind  more  juft  and  l""blime  conceptions  of  God  than 
arc  to  be  found  in  moft  other  i)  items.  The  recommen- 
dation has  had  its  effeft.  A  literary  journalift  of  Bri- 
tain, reviewinc;  the  volume  in  which  it  is  given,  feels  a 
peculiar  fatisfai5lion  from  the  dilcovery  that  Spinoza, 
inflend  of  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  and 
religion,  was  indeed  ihcir  warmed  fiiend  ;  and  pioufly 
hopes  that  we  (hall  become  more  cautious  not  to  fufFer 
ourfelves  to  be  deceived  by  empty  names,  which  thofe 
who  cannot  TfAfon  (Sir  If^ac  Newton  and  Dr  Clarke 
perhaps)  give  to  thofe  who  can  (Hobbcs,  we  fuppofe, 
and  Spinoza).  But  though  we  have  the  honour  to 
think  on  this  queftion  with  our  iliullrious  countrymen, 
we  have  no  dcfirc  to  depift  Spino^ia  as  a  reprobate,  which 
Vot.  XVII. 


the  critic  fays  hat  often  been  done  by  igocrance  anJ  3pii 
emhufiafm.  We  admit  that  hii  condua  in  aflivs  life 
was  irreprnacli.ible;  and  forhis  fpeculative  opiuions^  h:  ^^'"^L/ 
inuft  Hand  or  fall  to  his  own  Mailer.  His  Et'jin  ap- 
pear to  us  indeed  a  fyllem  fliockingly  im(<iuiis  ;  and  in- 
the  tra^l  intitled  I'olitica,  po'wer  and  ri^ht  are  cin- 
loiindcd  as  in  the  former  volume  ;  but  in  the  treatiic 
De  lNTELL£CTt;s  Em  KNI>ATlo^ii: ,  are  fcjttertd  mar.y 
precept*  of  I  radical  wil"d.;in,  as  well  as  fjir.c  Judici.-'itj 
rules  for  co.idaftiag  phil<>fo|/hical  luvclUgalion  ;  and  wc 
only  regret,  that  the  reader  mull  wade  to  ihem  through 
pages  of  fatahim,  fccplicifm,  and  palpable  contradic- 
tions. ILs  QiinpcnJimn  Gramtnaiicet  lAneua  lielr/ejt, 
th  ugh  left  imper  I lcI,  appears  to  have  fo  much  meiit, 
that  It  is  to  be  wlLhed  he  had  rultilled  his  intention  of 
writing  a  philofophical  grammar  of  that  language,  in- 
llead  of  wafting  his  lime  on  abllrule  fpecuialionsr 
wliich  though  tliey  I'eem  not  to  have  beerv  injurious  \m 
his  own  virtue,  arc  certainly  int  calculated  to  piomotc 
tlie  virtue  of  others,  or  to  iiicrcafe  die  fum  ot  hum^a 
liappiiiefs. 

SPIKiEA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  clafs  of  icofanJria,  and  to  the  order  of  psata- 
Syn'm ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the- 
j6lh  order,  Potnacct.  The  calyx  is  (lulnquefij  ;  iberc 
are  five  petals;  and  ihecapfulc  is  polyipermous.  There 
are  18  fpeciei  ;  of  wliich  two  only  ar^  Britilh,  the  fili- 
pcndula  and  ulmaria.  i.  The  yf.i^/«Ja/j,  drop  wort,  has 
pinnated  leaves ;  the  leaflets  arc  ferratcd  ;  tlie  ftalk  is 
herbaceous,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  terminated 
with  a  loofe  umbel  of  white  flowers,  often  tin;:ed  with 
red.  The  petals  are  generally  fix.  and  the  fegmcnts  of 
the  calyx  are  reflexed  :  tlie  flaniina  are  30  or  more  i 
the  germina  1 2  or  upwards.  It  grows  iu  mountainous 
paftures.  2.  The  o/'wari.y,  meadow-fweet.  The  leaves 
have  only  two  or  tlirce  pair  of  pinnae,  with  a  few  fmal- 
ler  ones  intermiitd ;  the  extreme  one  being  larger  tlian 
the  reft,  and  divided  into  three  lobes.  Tlic  calyx  is 
reddilh  ;  the  petals  white,  and  the  number  of  capfules 
from  fix  to  ten  twifted  in  a  fpiial.  llic  tuberous  pea, 
like  roots  of  the  filipendiila  dried  and  reduced  to  pow- 
der, have  been  u fed  inllead  of  bread  in  times  offca.- 
city.  Hogs  .are  very  fond  of  thefe  roots.  Cows,  goats, 
flieep,  and  fwine,  eat  the  plant  ;  but  horfes  refufe  it. 
The  flowers  of  the  ulmaria  have  a  fragrant  fccnt,  which 
rifes  in  di:till.Ation.  The  whole  plant  indeed  is  extreme- 
ly fragrant,  fo  that  the  common  people  of  Swederj 
ftrew  their  floors  with  it  on  holydays.  It  has  alfo  an 
aftringent  quality,  and  has  been  found  ufeful  in  dyfcn- 
teries,  ruptures,  and  in  tanning  of  leather. 

SPIRAL,  in  geometry,  a  curve  line  of  the  circular 
kind,  which  in  its  progrefs  recedes  from  its  centre. 

SPIRE,  in  arcbitefturc,  was  ufcd  by  the  ancients  for 
the  bafc  of  a  column,  and  fometimes  for  the  adragal  or 
tore  ;  but  among  the  moderns  it  denotes  a  fteeple  that 
continually  diminifhes  as  it  afccnds,whetlicrcoDically  or 
pyramidally. 

SPIRIT,  in   metaphyfics,  an  incorporeal  being  cr 
4  T  intelligence  ; 


liumanam  hoc  Tel  illudpercipere,  nihil  aliud  dicimtis  quam  quod  Deus,  non  quatenus  infinituseft,  fed  quateout 
per  r.aturam  humanr  mentis  explicatur,  five  quatenus  humanx  mentis  crtentium  conftituii,  banc  vel  illam  habet 
ideam  :  ct  cum  dicimus  Deum  hanc  vel  illam  ideam  habere,  non  tantum,  quatenus  naturam  humantr  mentis  coa- 
ftiuiet ;  fed  quatcnns  fimtil  cum  mente  hnmana  altei  iuj  rei  eiiam  habet  ideam.     Cord.  prop.  xi.  part  2. 
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ir.t  lligonce ;  in  wliich  fenfe  GoU  a  fniil  to  l>e  .i  fpiiit, 
as  arc  angili  and  die  luitnan  ibul.  Sec  Mkiaphysics, 
Pan   III. 

Spirit,  in  rheniiftry  and  pharmacy,  a  name  applied 
to  every  volatile  licjuid  which  i'i  not  inlipid  like  phlegm 
or  water  ;  and  hence  the  dillinilion  into  acid,  alkaline, 
and  vinous  fpirits.     See  Pharmacy-ZWcv. 

SriKir  of    Wine.     See    Chemistry-/«(A'.v,  Distil- 

tAIION,    and     PHARMACY-///</i'.\- 

oPIRirS,  or  Animal  Spirits.  See  Anatomy, 
Part  V.   n"    136,  and  Physiologv,  n"  185. 

.*<PIRirUAL,  in  general,  ibniething  belonging  to 
or  partalcing   of  the  nature  oi  fpirir.     See    Spirit. 

SPIliri'UOUS  LiQtoRS  have  in  all  nations  been 
conlldered  as  a  proper  fubjcrt  of  heavy  taxation  for  the 
fupportofthe  Hate.  This  has  naturally  occafioned  a 
nice  examination  of  their  lUenglh.  It  having  been  at 
laft  found  that  this  was  intimately  connecfled  with  the 
fpecific  gravity,  this  has  been  examined  with  the  mod 
fcrupulous  attention  to  every  circiimftance  which  could 
aifecl  it,  fo  that  the  duties  might  be  exactly  porportion- 
cd  to  the  quantity  of  fpirit  in  any  ftrong  liquor,  inde- 
jiendent  on  every  other  circnmflance  of  flavour  or  tafte, 
or  other  valued  quality.  The  chemift  at  lalt  found 
that  the  bafis  of  .all  llrong  liquors  is  the  fame,  produced 
by  the  vinous  fermentation  of  pure  faccharine  matter 
dilPjlved  in  water.  Pie  alfo  found,  that  whether  this 
vegetable  fait  be  taken  as  it  is  fpontaneouHy  formed  in 
the  juices  of  plants  and  fruits,  or  as  it  may  be  formed 
or  extticatcd  from  farinaceous  fruits  and  roots  by  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  procefs  of  vege:ation,  it  produces  the 
fame  ardent  fpirit,  which  has  alv.ays  the  fame  denfity 
in  every  mixture  with  water.  The  minute  portions  of 
aromatic  oils,  which  are  in  fome  degree  inleparable  from 
it,  and  give  it  a  different  flavour  according  to  the  fub- 
ilance  from  which  it  was  obtained,  are  not  found  to 
have  any  fenhble  efFeft  on  its  denfity  br  fpecific  gravity. 
This  feems  very  completely  eftabliflied  in  conieqnence 
of  the  unvi-earied  attempts  of  the  manutaclurers  to  leffen 
the  duties  payable  on  their  goods  by  mixtnres  of  other 
i'ubftances,  which  would  increafe  their  denfity  without 
making  them  lefs  palatable.  The  vigilance  of  the  re- 
venue officers  was  no  lefs  employed  to  detect  every  fuch 
contrivance.  In  (hort,  it  is  now  an  acknowledged  point, 
that  the  fjiecific  gravity  is  an  accurate  tell  of  the 
tlrength. 

But  though  this  is  true  in  general,  we  cannot  derive 
much  benefit  from  it,  unlefs  we  know  the  precife  rela- 
tion between  the  ftrength  and  tlie  denfity  ofafpiritu- 
ous  liquor.  Do  they  increafe  pnri  J^a/Ju,  or  by  what 
law  are  they  cormeiSed  ?  It  was  natural  to  expert  that 
equal  additions  of  ardent  fpirits  or  alcohol  to  a  given 
■quantity  of  water  would  produce  equal  diminutions  of 
■  denfity.  Areometers  were  accordingly  made  on  this 
principle  above  200  years  ago,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
works  of  Gafpar  Schottus,  Sturmius,  Agricola,  and 
other  old  authors,  lint  when  m.itheniatical  phyfics  be- 
came more  generally  known,  this  was  ealily  difcovered 
to  be  erroneous  ;  and  it  was  Ihown  (we  think  firft  by 
Mr  Boyle)  that  equal  additions  to  the  fpecific  gravity 
v-ould  be  produced  by  fucceffively  taking  out  of  any 
veffcl  a  certain  meafurc  of  alcohol  and  replacing  it  with 
an  equal  meafure  of  water.  This  was  the  moll  conve- 
nient dil'covery  for  all  parties,  becanfe  then  the  duties 
payable  on  a  calk  of  fpirits  would  be  in  the  exaft  pro- 


portion of  the  diminution  of  its  denfity.  But  it  was 
loon  found  by  thofe  who  were  appointed  guardians  of 
the  revenue  that  this  concliifuni  was  crioneous,  and 
that  a  mixture  which  appeared  by  this  rule  to  contain 
35  gallons  of  alcohol,  did  really  contain  35' I.  This  they 
found  by  aftually  making  fuch  a  mixture  :  18  gallons 
of  alcohol  mixed  with  18  cf  water  produced  only  3; 
gallons  of  fpirits.  The  revenue  officers,  finding  that 
this  coudenfation  was  moft  rem  irkable  in  mixtures  of 
equal  parts  of  water  and  the  ftrongeft  fpirits  which  cou!d 
then  be  procured,  determined  to  levy  the  duties  by  thi< 
mixture  ;  becaufe,  whether  the  fpiritnous  liquor  was 
(Ironger  or  weaker  than  thii,  it  would  appear,  by  its 
fpecific  gravity,  rather  llronger  than  it  really  was.  This 
liigacious  obfervation,  and  the  fimpliclty  of  the  compo- 
fition,  xshich  could  at  all  times  be  made  for  com  pari  ;on, 
fecm  to  be  the  realons  for  the  excil'e  oiiiters  felecling 
^his  mode  of  ellimating  the  lliength  and  levying  the 
duties.  A  mixture  of  nearly  equal  meaiurcs  of  water 
and  alcohol  is  called  proof  spirit,  and  pays  a  certain 
duty^;T  gallon;  and  the  ftrength  of  a  fpirituous  liquor 
is  cftimated  by  the  gallons,  not  of  alcohol,  but  of  proof 
fpirit  which  the  calk  cont.iins.  But  becauii;  it  might 
be  difficult  to  procure  at  all  times  this  proof  fpirit  fir 
comparifon,  fuch  a  mixture  was  made  by  order  of  the 
board  of  excife  :  and  it  was  found,  that  when  fix  gallons 
of  it  was  mixed  with  one  gallon  of  water,  a  wine  gal- 
lon of  the  mixture  welglicd  7  p  lunds  13  ounces  avoir- 
dupois. The  board  therefore  declared,  that  thefpirituous 
liquor  of  which  the  gallon  weighed  7  pounds  13  ounces 
fiiould  be  reckoned  i  to  6  or  1  'in  7  under  proof.  Thi<j 
is  but  an  aukward  and  complex  formula  ;  it  was  in 
order  to  fuit  matters  to  a  mode  of  examination  which 
had  by  time  obtained  the  faniftion  of  the  board.  Mr 
Clarke,  an  ingenious  artift  of  that  time,  had  made  a 
hydrometer  incomparably  more  exaft  than  any  other, 
and  conllruifled  on  mathematical  principles,  fit  for  com- 
putation. This  liad  a  let  of  weights  correfponding  to 
the  additions  ct  water  or  proof  fpiiit,  and  the  mixture 
1  to  6  or  I  in  7  was  the  only  one  wiiich  weighed  an 
exact  number  of  ounces  ^iv  gallon  without  a  fraiflion. 

Thus  (lanils  theexcile  law  ;  and  Clark's  hydrometer 
is  Piill  the  inlliument  of  authority,  although  others  have 
been  fince  conllrufted  by  Dicas  Quin,  and  others, 
which  are  much  more  ingenious  and  convenient.  The 
mathematician  who  examines  Dicas's  hydrometer,  with 
its  fliJing  fcale,  by  which  it  is  adjullcd  to  the  ditferenc 
tempcratutes,  and  points  out  the  condenfations,  will 
perceive  a  beautiful  and  fagacious  combination  of  quan- 
tities, wliich  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  bring  under 
any  analytical  formula.  Perhaps  Quin's  may  have  fome 
perfcrence  in  refpedl  of  conveniency  ;  but  facik  tnventis 
addere.     Mr  Dicas's  was   original. 

As  naluialifis  became  more  accuilomed  to  exaiS  ob- 
fervation  in  every  topic  of  inquiry,  the  coudenfation 
wliich  obtains  in  the  mixture  of  different  fubllances  be- 
came more  familiarly  known.  This  evidently  affeils 
the  prefetit  quellion;  and  both  the  excife  and  the  dillillers 
are  interellcd  in  its  accurate  decillon.  This  occalioned 
an  apjilication  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  a  moll  fcru- 
pulous  examination  of  the  lliength  of  fpirituous  liquors 
was  made  by  Sir  Charles  Blagden  and  Mr  Gilpin,  of 
whicli  they  have  given  a  very  particular  account  in  the 
Philosophical   Transactions  for  J790  and  1792 

Wc  have  taken  notice  of  this  in  the  article  Sfecific 

gravity. 
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(iriinpu*  r.RATiTY,  mentioning  fuch  circumAances  of  the  refuhs 
-•'I""",  as  I'uitcd  our  piirpolcs  (t'phylicul  ilifcuflion.  At  pre- 
'^  ™"'  lent  we  j;ive  the  general  rclult  in  the  table  of"  f pecific 
j»ravity,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  fp'riuious  liqiicrs, 
Mrt'ordinj;  the  ni<  ft  ex.ul  account  ot  their  denl'ity  in 
every  (late  ot  dilution  of  alcohol  with  water.  And 
»f  the  relation  between  the  proportion  of  ingredients 
iind  the  denfity  ii  peculiar  to  eveiy  fubllance,  fi>  that 
liarccly  any  Infirecce  can  Ik  made  from  one  to  another^ 
the  reader  will  conlider  the  tables  here  given  .is  charac- 
teriUic  wiih  refpcx^  to  alcohol.  In  all  foiutions  ot  falts 
we  found  thatthecondenfation  incrcales  continually  witli 
the  dilution,  whereas  it  is  greatell  when  equal  bulks  of 
water  and  alcohc'l  are  miied:  yet  we  do  not  confider 
this  as  an  exception  ;  tor  it  is  ceitain,  ih.tl  in  the  Itioug- 
cft  biine  the  faline  ingredient  bears  but  a  final  1  pro- 
fKirtion  to  the  water — and  when  we  mix  two  foiutions, 
the  condenfatioii  is  greatell  when  they  are  nearly  equal 
in  bull:.  But  we  th^rtk  ourfclves  entitled  to  infer,  that 
alcohol  is  not  a  dilation  of  a  fubllance  in  a  quantity  of 
w-ater  ;  but  that  water,  in  a  certain  proportion,  not  very 
oillant  from  what  we  can  produce  by  (low  dillillation, 
is  an  ingredient  of  alcohol,  oris  one  of  it  component 
parts,  and  not  merely  a  vehicle  or  menrtruum.  We 
Uiercforc  imagine  that  proot  fpirit  contains  nearly  equal 
bulks  of  water  and  ardent  fpirits. 

The  great  ditficu'ty  in  this  examination  arofe  from 
the  very  diffimilar  expanfions  of  water  and  alcohol  by 
heat.  This  determined  Sir  Charles  Blagden  to  eftimate 
the  proportions  of  ingredients  by  iveight,  and  made  it 
abfolutely  necelfary  to  give  afcaleof  fpecific  gravity  and 
lircngih  for  every  temperature.  For  it  muft  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  quellion  (whether  in  commerce  or  philofo- 
phy)  always  is,  "  How  many  gallons  of  alcohol  and  of 
water,  taken  juft  now  and  mixed  together,  will  pro- 
duce a  hundred  gallons  of  the  fpirit  we  are  ex.uni- 
iiing!"  The  proportion  of  thele  two  will  be  different 
according  to  the  temperature  of  both.  As  many  mix- 
tures therefore  muft  have  been  made  in  each  proportion 
as  there  were  temperatures  conlidered;  but  by  taking 
the  ingredients  by  weight,  and  exarr.ining  the  denlity 
of  the  compound  in  one  temperature,  it  is  then  healed 
and  cooled,. and  its  change  of  denlity  obferved.  Calcu- 
lation then  can  tell  us  the  change  in  the  proportion  of 
the  bulks  or  numbers  of  gallons  in  the  mixture,  by  means 
of  a  previous  table  fljowing  the  expanlions  of  water  and 
of  alcohol. 

The  alcohol  feleifled  for  this  examination  had  the 
fpecific  gravity  0,825.  This  is  not  the  pureft  that  can 
be  procured  ;  fome  was  produced  of  0,816,  of  0,814, 
and  0,813,  both  obtained  trom  rum,  from  brandy,  and 
from  malt  fpirit.  VVc  are  informed  that  Dr  Black  has 
obtained  it  of  the  fpccihc  gravity  0,8  by  digelling  al- 
cohol with  fixed  ammoniac  (muriatic  acid  united  with 
lime)  made  very  dry.  It  dephkgmates  alcohol  very 
powci  fully  without  decompofing  it,  which  always  hap- 
pens when  wc  ufe  cauflic  alkali.  Alcohol  of  0,825  *'"* 
chofen  btc.iufc  exprelfed  by  a  number  of  eafy  manage- 
ment in  computation 

The  examination  commenced  by  afcertaining  the  ex- 
panfions of  water  and  alcohol.  The  temperature  60" 
of  rahrcnhcil's  fciJc  was  fele(fled  for  the  general  tem- 
perature of  comparifon,  bi-iiig  calily  attainable  even  in 
cold  weal  her,  and  allowing  the  examinator  to  operate 
at  cafe.     The  firll  and  lalT  copartmcnts  of  the  tables 


contain  the  weights  and  fpecific  gravities  of  alcohol  and  Spirftuwu 

water  from  every  tilth  degree  of  heat  from  30°  to  ico"*.    l-l""- 

l-'roni  thefe  we  have  conlliuitcd  tlie  two  following  little 

tables  of  expaniion.     The  bulk  of  loco  ounces,  pounds, 

or  other  weight  of  water  and  of  alcohol  of  the  tenipera- 

turc  60'',  occupies  the  bulks  cxprelfcd  in  the  tables  for 

every  other  temperature.     Water  could  not  be  ealily  or 

ulei'ully  examined  when  of  the  temperature  30*',becaufc 

it  is  with  great  dilBculty  kept  fluid  in  that  temperature. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  when  it  ran  be  to  kept,  it 

expands    inllead    of  cor.trafling  ;  wiiilc  cooling  down 

from  35"  or  tiiereaboiits,  and  as  it  approaches  to  32", 

it  cipands  rapidly.      We  ob((:rvc  the  lame  thing  in  the 

cr\  llallization  of  Glauber  fait,  martial  vitriol,  and  fome 

others,  which  contain  much  water  in  their  cryftals.  We 

obferve,  on  the  other  hand,  a  remarkable  contraiSion  in 

the  zeolite  jufl  before  its  beginning  tofwell  into  bubbles 

by  a  red  heat. 


Hdt 

30" 

35 

40 

+5 

50 

55 
60 

65 
70 

75 
80 

85 
90 

95 
too 

Bulk  of  100,030  ouncit. 

Of  W»tcr. 

1   Of  Alcohol.    1 

999 '0 
99906 

99914 
99932 
99962 

I 00000 
100050 
1 00 1 06 
100170 
IC024I 
100320 
100404 
106500 
I 00608 

DifT. 

-  4 

+  8 

18 

30 
.38 
i° 
56 
64 

71 
79 
84 
96 
108 

119195 
119514 
119839 
120172 
120514 
120868 
121212 
I2I565 
I2I9I9 
122179 

122645 
123017 

123393 
123773 
12+157 

Diff. 

3'9 
325 

332 

3  +  2 

34^* 
350 
353 
35+ 
360 
366 

372 
376 
380 
384 

This  being  premifed,  tlie  examination  was  conduced 
in  the  following  manner.  It  was  determined  to  mix 
100  parts  by  weight  of  pure  alcohol  with  live,  ten,  fif. 
teen,  twenty,  parts  of  dil\illed  water,  till  they  were 
compouuded  in  equal  quantities,  and  then  to  mix  100 
parts  of  diltilled  water  with  95,  90,  85,  80,  5:c.  parts 
of  alcohol,  till  they  were  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  too 
to  5.  Thus  a  feries  of  mixtures  would  be  obtained,  ex- 
tending from  pure  alcohol  to  pure  water.  This  feties 
would  be  fuch,  that  the  examinations  would  be  moll 
frequent  in  the  cafes  moft  ufual  in  the  commerce  of 
ftrong  liquors.  A  fet  ot  phials,  tilled  with  ground 
rtoppers,  were  provided,  of  li/es  tit  to  hold  the  intended 
mixtures.  Thefe  mixtures  were  made  by  fufpendit  g- 
the  phial  to  the  arm  of  a  very  nice  balance,  in  the  op- 
polite  fcale  of  which  (belides  the  counterpoife  of  the 
phial)  there  was  placed  the  weight  100.  Spirit  was 
then  poured  into  the  phial  till  it  exaiftly  balanced  the 
weight  100.  The  weight  for  the  water  to  be  added 
was  then  put  into  the  oppolite  fc.ilc,  and  water  was 
poured  into  the  phial  by  means  of  a  licnderglafs  tunnel, 
by  fmall  quantities  at  a  lime,  and  the  phial  frequently 
agitated  10  promote  the  mixture.  When  the  additional 
weight  was  exactly  balanced,  the  phial  was  taken  olT,  its 
ftopper  put  in,  and  leather  tied  over  it,  and  it  was  fet  by, 
fur  at  Itall  a  month,  tliat  the  mixture  and  the  whole 
4  T  2  prcceU 
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SpirUnsu.  proccfsofconJenfaticn  might  be  completed.     The  lame  rendered  the  moiici  of  a  lumpe  cf  ghfs  through  the  Splntuou. 

Liquor*,    method  was  UUowed  in  tU  mixtures  where  the  water  liquor  ieiUibly  ihiggilii,  lo  that  when  die  balance  was  ^^^ 

"^ was  predominant.  brought  c,  a  level,  there  was  not  a  perled  cquihbrmn, 

When  the  inctcdientsofthefe  mixtures  were  judged  ot  weights :   (See    what   wc  have    aid  of  this  matter 

ao  have  compkiely  incorporated,  their  ipecific  gravity  in   Sptcn-,c    GaAviry).     Mr    Gilp.n  alfo    tried  tire 

Avas  examined  by  wci-hing  with  tiiem.'ftlcrupulous  pre-  ingenious  mftrument    propolcd  lor  )uch_   experiments 

dficnthe  contents   of  a  veiFd  which  held  2925  troy  by  Mr  Ramfden,  and  delcribed  l^y  him  m  a  pamphlet 

crair.sofwater,  of  the  temperature  60".     The  balance  on  this    very    fubj.:a  ;     and    he  found  the  anomalies 

was  fo  exceedingly  fenfible,  that  the  scthpnrtofa  grain  .'.f  experiment  much  greater  than  .n  th  s  method  by 

trreulv  dc.aneed  its  pofition  when    loaded  with    the  weighing.— Indeed  the   regular  progrethon   of  weighti 

fcalesand  their  contents.     It  v^ai  conllruaed  by  Mr  to  be  feen  in  the  annexed  tables  is  an  nnquea.onable 

Ramfden    and  feme  account  of  its  exquifue  fcnfibility  proof  oi  the  liilliciency  ot  the  method  ;  and   it  has  the 

may  be  feen  in  the    -Joarmil  d;  Ph)f>q>'v,    vol.    xxxiii.  evident  advantage  of  all  other  metliods  in  pomt  ot   lim- 

Thisciuantityofmateiials  was  therefo.e  thought  abun-  plicity  and   praiticabihty  without  any  uncommon  ap- 

dantly  fufficicnt  for    niceitaining  the  dtnlUy  cf  ihe  li-  paratus.     Any  perlon  poifelled  ot  a  good  ordinary  ba- 

cuor      It  is    needlefs  to  d=:tail  the  precautions  which  lance  and  a  kt  ol  exaft  weights  may  examine  all  qUel- 

were"  taken  for  having  the  contcrts  cf  tlie    weighing  lions  ot  this  kind,    by  weiging   pure   water  and  tlie  h- 

bottle  brought  to  the  precife  temperature   proper  for  quor  which  he  may  have  occalion  to  examine  in  a  com- 

the  experiment      They  were  fuch  as  every  perfon  con-  mon  6  or  8  ounce  phial.     For  this  reafon,  it  is   reconi- 

verfatit  with  fuch  things  is  accullcmed   to  take— The  mended   (in  preterence  to  all  hydiometeri.)  to  the  board 

bottle  had  a  flendcr  neck,  and  being  put  on  a  lathe,  ot  excife  to  provide  this  finiple  apparatus  m  every  prin- 

amark  was  made  round  it  xsith  a  diamond.     The  bot-  cipal  office.      _                        ,        ,     „,         . 

tie  wis  filled  till  the  bottom  cf  the  hollow  furface  of  Every  experiment  was  made  at  leaft  three  times  ;  and 

thefli^d  was  in  the  plane  of  this  mark  ;  and  to  judge  the  mean  refult  (which  nevet  differed  one  grain  Irom  the 

of  the  accuracy  attainable  in  filling  the  bottle,  the  ope-  extreme)  was  taken. 

ration  was  feveral  times  repeated  and  the  contents  weigh-  From  thefe    experiments    the   annexed  tables    were 

ed    without  the  difference  of -,Vh  of  a  grain  in  2925.  conllruaed.     The  firft  is  the  fmiple  .abllraa  oftheex- 

The  only  fource  of  error  which  was  to  be  guarded  a-  periments,  containing  the  weights  of  the  contents  of  the 

gainft  was  air-bubbles  adhering  to  the  infide  of  the  bot-  bottle  of  every  mixture.     The  fecond  coniams  the  ipe- 

lle   or  moifture  condenfing  (in  tlie  experiments  with  low  cific  gravities  deduced  from  them. 

fiiiperitures)  on  the  outfide.     Both  of  tlrefe  were  at-  We  have  faid  that  the  experiments  appear  furpiifing- 

tended  to  as  much  as  pothble.  ly  accurate.     This   we  fay  on  the  authority  of  the  re- 

This  method  of  determining  the  fpecific  gravity  was  gular  progreffion    of  the  fpecific  gravity  m  any  ot  the 

preferred  to  the  ufual  method,  oblerving  the  weight  loa  horizontal  rows.     In  the  jenes,  lor  inftance,  for   the 

bv  a  lump  of  glafs  when  fufpended  in  water  ;  tor  Mr  temperature  6o«',  the  greatcft  anomaly  is  in  the  mixture 

Gilpin  had  been  enabled,  by  means  of  this  nice  ba.  of   50  parts   of  fpirit  with  icc  of  water      The  IpcciSc 

hnce    to  difcover,  even  in  pure  water  and  in  alcohol,  gravity   is   95804,  wanting  3  or   4  of  the  regular  p:o- 

want  cf  pevfcd  fluidity.      Something  like  vifcidity    grellion.     This  does  net  amount  to  i  m  18000. 
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TABLE  I. — IFiigift  nt  the  dljffrfnt  Dtgrffs  ofTeml^rature. 


llru. 


dtg. 
30 

35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 

65 

7" 
75 
80 

S> 
90 

100 


The  pure 
Spirit 


Heat. 


dig. 

3» 
35 
4c 

45 
53 
55 

60 

f'5 
r^ 
75 

So 

^5 

90 

95 
100 


ticat 


de;;. 
3" 
35 

40 

45 
5>3 

55 
60 

65 

70 

75 
80 

^5 
90 

'J  5 

ICO 


tlrjiiis 

*4'*7.35 
2480,87 

■2474-3= 
2467,62 
2460,75 
2453,80 
2447,0c 
2440,12 

H33.»3 
2426,23 
2419,02 
2411,92 
2404,90 
2397,68 
2390,60 


ico^nins  iOogr;iii^»  ico^raiiift 

offpirit  to  ol  fpiritio  of fp:rit  to 

5gr.iai   lograint  Jj:  };raini 

of  water.  ofw.itiT.  of  water. 


Grains. 
2519.92 

^5«3-43 
2506,75 
2  500, 1 4 

2493.33 
24K6,37 

2479,56 

2472.75 
2  465,^S 
2458,78 
2451,67 
2444,63 
2437.62 

243'=.33 
2423,22 


Grains. 
2548,42' 
2541,84! 

2535.4' 


2521,96 

25'5.<^3J 
2508,271 

250'.53 
2494,56 

2487,62 

2480,45 

2473.33 
2466,32 

2459. '3 
24*2,13 


Grains 
2573,80 
2567,26 
2560,74 
2554,09 

2547.4- 
2540,60 

2533.-'^3 
2526,99 
2520,03 
2513,08 
2506,08 
2499,01 
2491,99 
24**4»7-t 
2477.64 


[ cC):rain«'  loc^raini  ioogr»ins';ioograiiis 
'ol'l'jjirit  to  of  fpiritto  oflpirit  to 


III  ljJ:rittO 

70  ^T-iins 
)f  \va  cr. 


Graint, 

2744,2c 

273«.'3 
2732.24 

2726,09 

2719.93 
2713.60 
07,40 
2701,05 
2694,76 
2688,14 
2681,50 
2674,95 
2668.29 
2661.5 
2654,76 


75  grains  j8o  grains |8.<  grain, 
of  water,  of  water,  {of  water. 


I  cograins 
of  fpiiitto 
90  grains 
of  water. 


Graini. 

2753.75 
2747.74 
2741,86 

2735.77 
2  7  29,'.' 4 

2723.5'! 

=7'7.30 

2710,96, 

2704,64! 

2698,07 

2691,50 

2684.9S 

2678,49 

2671,82 

2664,99 


Grains. 
2762,72 
2756,91 
2750,96 
2744,82 

273^^.74 

2732,64 

726,52 

2720,25 

2713.^^7 

2707,49 

2  7oc,',.4 

2694,53 

2687,991 

2681,34 

2674,62 


Grains, 
2771,08 
2765.32 
2759.5c 

2753.3''' 
-747.27 
2741.24 
2735.' 

2728,'>^ 

2722,75 

27 '6,35 
2709,76 

2703.3? 
2696,91 

2690,.t3 
2683,63 


(o  grains  55  gT,i!ns  .to  grain, 
I'ffpiritto'offpirittc)  of  fpirittii 
loograins  loograins  loc^raiu. 


of% 


of  water ,    of  wutc  r. 


Grains. 
2852,03 

2^47.45 
2,'<42,62 

2S37.64 
2832,76 
2827,68 

2822,65 
2817^^9 
2812.16 

2806,75 
801.25 

2795.69 

2790.13 
2784.36 

27-8,64! 


Grains. 
2359,71 

2«55.32 

2850,88 
2846,16 
2841,52 
2836,69 
2831,9:; 

2826,90 

2821,78 
2816,63 
2811,23 
2805,85 

2800,40 

2794.9' 

•'2780,32 


Grains. 
2167,12 
2X63,16 
2859,06 

2^54.67 
2«50,29 

2845,72 

284.1,10 


J5  grams 
uf  fpiriito 
icograin. 
of  w;acr. 


Grains. 
2874,4? 
2870,87 
2867,08 
2863,04 
2858,96 

2^54.75 
2850,5c 


2836.302.845,97 
31.(51  2841,42 
2826,562836,8c 
282i,38'2S3i.92 

28l6,32'2a27,12 

2811,0512822,15 
2805,792817,08 

Yc,25!28i  i,8c 


ioagr,!in9,toc^rains  1  x.gr;;ir.5  locgiaiiiii 
>f  fplrit  to  of  fpirit  to  of  fjiirit to  i  f  fpii  It  to 
20  graiiis  %$  grains  JO  grains  Ij.?  grains 
of  water,    of  water,  'of  water,  'of  w.ittr. 

I 


of  l)>irit  II 
40  grains 
of  w,.ttr. 


Grains. 
2596,66 
2590,16 

2583,66 
2577,1c 

2  5;o.4i 

2563,64 
2556,9c 
2550,22 
2543.32 

2536,39 
2529,24 
1522,29 
2515,2!- 

2508, IC 

2500,91 


Grains. 

277f*.9:> 

2773,22 
2767,48 
2761,42 

2755.3: 
2749,27 
2743,2;. 

273:.°!: 

2  73<^'94 
2724,64 

2718,12 

27  1 1,86 

2705.37 
2698,86 

2692,25 


Grains.  |   Grain*. 
2617,302636,23 
2610,8712629,92 
2604,5012623,56 


2597.9'^ 

259'.3^ 
2584,65 

^577.95 
-■5  7 '.24 
2564,47 

2557.61 
2550,5c 

'543.54 
^536,6: 
1529,46 
'.522,3c 


ICO  grain.' 
of  fpirit  to 

of  water. 


lOCgraiQ 
of  fpirit  to 
iccgraini 
of  water. 


Grains. 
2786,36 
2780,59 
2774,9c 
2768,85 
2762,95 
1756,83 

2750.93 
:  744,86 

2-38,73 
2732.3'- 
2726,06 

719.74 
27 '3.32 
2706,88 
2700,33 


io grains  J5  grains 
of  fpiritto  of  iplrltto 
iccgrr.ii:»  iccgr.iins 
of  water,   of  water. 


2617,03 
2610,54 
2603,8c 
2597,22 

2590.55 
2583,8t< 

2576,93 
1569,86 
2563,01 
2556,11 

•549.'.i 
2  54 '.92 


Grains. 
2653.73 
2647.47 
2641,08 
2634,64 
2628,21 
2621,5c 
2615,03 
2608,3: 
2601,67 
2594,8c 
2587,9.: 
2580,95 
2574.02 
2567,03 
2559,96 


Grains. 
2669,8; 
2663,64 
2657,2; 

2650,87 

2644.43 

2637,86 

2631,3 


'"*/'."''*i"^^'-'-"'  "-"-'B''"-  locj;ivi..s  j«pr.iii* 
.>!  fpirit  to  i.f  fpirit  to  of  rpirit  to_  iif  fjiiritto  »  fff  i.-it  to 
H  graii.s  50 grains  ,sS  grain  'iftogrnins  6;  grains 
A  water.  ofw;.iir.    of  water.  i«»  water,  'of  water. 


Grains, 
2684,74 
2678,6c 
2672,30 
2666,04 
2659,55 
2653,04 
2646,53 


2624,75'264o,oi 
2617,9612633,52 
261 1,19  2626,55 
26o4,29|26i9,72 
2597.452613,02 
259o,6o|26o6,i( 
2583.652599,24 
2576.56  2592.M 


Grains 

2793,22 

27M7.5 
781,8^ 

775.9r 
2770,1- 
2  764,c<. 

2753.1: 
2752,21 
2746,cf 
2739.!*' 
2733.5.- 
2727.25 

2-2l,Cl 

2714.6 

2708,0^ 


Grains. 
2881,34 
2878,21 
2874,81 
2871,22 

867,52 
2863,71 
2859,87 
2855,65 

2«5'.53 
;f*47.M 
2842,56 
2838,07 

2833.3» 
2828,46 

2823,55 


Gr&lns, 
2887,77 
2885,06 
2882,3c 
2879,22 
2875,98 
2^72,67 
2.369,15 
2865,45 
2861,63 
2857,7c 
2853,38 
2849,2;! 
2844,81 
2840,26 
2835,30! 


JOgrajrs 
of  fpirit  to 
lOCgrains 
of  wvtcr. 


Grains. 
2894,22 

2892,07 
2889,7? 

2Sa7,33 

2884,57 

288 1, 6t, 
2878,72 

2875,49 
2872,06 
2868,49 
2864,54 
2860,86 
2856,80 
2852,47 
2848.18 


)%  grams  90  grains 
of  fpirit  t.>  cf  ipiritto 
locgrains  iccgrains 
if  water,   of  water. 


Grains.  Grains. 
2698,5112711,14 
2692,43  2705,14 
2686,3212698.94 
2679.99*2692,77 
2675,64  2686,54 


2667,14 
2660,62 
2654,04 
2647,52 
2640,81 
26:3,99 
2627,3^ 
2620,5 

2613.57 
2606,5 


Grains. 
2799,85 

2  794.' 9 
2788,69 
2782,99 

2777.«9 
277«.29 
2765,4c 
2759.47 
2753.4' 
2747.2? 
2740,9; 
2734,8c 
2728,59 
2722,23 
27«5.73 


Grains. 
2806,61 
2801,14 

2795.7c 
2789,99 
2784,3c 

277^,5-1 
2772,7c 
2766,-3 
2760,75 

2754.73 
2748,42 

2742,31 

2736.23 
2729,85 

2723.35 


I?  grains  JC grains 
of  i'pirit  to  of  I'pirit  to 
1  oog  I  ains'  1  ocgraiiis 
of  water,  of  water, 


Grains. 
2900,85 
2899,31 
2897,61 
2895,67 

2.S93,58 

2  89 1 . 1 1 

2888,62 

2885.85 

2882,9c 

2879.67 

'.876.22 

2872,88 

2869,16 

2865,15 

2861,12 


Grains. 
2908,21 
2907,45 
2906,39 
2  904,98 

2903  .39 
2901,42 
2899,35 
2897,o>, 
2894,56 
2891,79 
2888,7; 
2885,56 
2882,25 
2878,71 
12^75.07 


%S  grains  80  grains 
of  fpirit  to  of  fpirit  ti 
iccj,ruin,  icograins 
jf  water,  of  water. 


Grains. 
2813,85 
2808,52 
2803,17 

2797.45 

2  79' .72 

2785,9^ 
2780,26 

2774.43 
68,45 

2762,58 

2756.43 
2750.22 

2744.24 
2737.9^ 

273'.55 


of  Ipirji  IO  nffpirltto  of  i'pirit  to 


loogiarns 
of  wuti  r 


15  grains 
of  fpirit  tn 
icogiaini 
of  water 

Gr.iins. 

29 '7.' I. 
2916,95 
2916,41 
2915,5 

:9«4.42 
2913,02 
2911,3: 
2909,4; 
2907,3; 
2905,04 
2902,35 
2899,55 
896,5!- 
2898,44 
2890,04 


10  grainn 

of  i'pirit  li 

oogruiii: 

of  water. 


Grslns. 
2821,35 
2816,0-, 
2810,7^ 

28o5,ci 
2799.5) 
2793,8: 
2788,25 
2782,6: 

2776.7; 
2770.9; 
2764,8: 
75«.8; 
2752.7< 

2746,5' 
2740,4; 


Grains. 
2928,8c 

2928. 9{ 

2928,9; 

2928,49 

2927,81 

2926,73 

2925,5c 

2923.. 

2922,24 

2920,1', 

2917.83 

2915,46 

29'2,84 
2910,02 
2906,9 


2679,98 

2673.55 
2667,07 
2660,63 
2653,99 
2647,12 

26.fo,6c 

2633.74 
2626.94 
2619,75 


75  grains 


Gr;.iiis. 
2722,89 
2716,92 
2710,81 

2704-57 
2698,42 
91,8;. 
26.S5,s. 

^679. '5 
2672,74 
2  6  66. c  6 

1659,36 
2652.78 
2646.0c 
2639.23 

;£32.i7 


Grairs. 

2733«7 
2727.S7 
2721,83 
2715,62 
2709,4.'^ 
2702,98 
2696,73 
2690,37 
2684,02 
2677,34 
2670,69 
2664,16 

2657,4' 
2650,63 

2643.75 


grain!   65  gr.iir.i 


Grains. 

282  8,9f 
2823,6fc 
2818,36 
2812.9: 
2807,5? 
2801, 8(, 
2796,45 
2790,81 
2785,0^ 
2779.2( 
2773-3.- 
2767.4-1 
2761,51 

2755-3-1 
2749.2.- 


5  grain-i 
iffpir-t  tc 
loograiii' 
of  water. 


locjrains  locgraais 
of  Wiittr  oi  water 


Grains, 
2836,39 

2331,3^ 
2826,31 

2821,CC 

2815,71 

2810,23 

2804,85 

2799,38 

2793,8c 

■788,00 

27P2.I4 

776-3.' 
2770,59 
2764.57 

75«.4? 


Grains, 

29-44.53 
2945,02 

-945.25 
2945.2c 

2944-73 
21,43.9^ 

2942.9^ 
2941,69 

2940,13 

2yif^.3.: 
2936.31 

2934 
2931 
2929,15 

2926,28 


.1. 


W.,t(r, 


Grains. 

2967,1J 
2967.45 
2967,4c 
2967,05 
2966,54 
2965,59 
2964,1  I 
2962,66 
2960,9; 
2959,07 
2956.94 

2954.7' 
2952,00 

'949.34 


Grains. 

2844,16 
2839,26 
2834,40 
2829,2^ 
2824,12 

:3iS,8c 
2813,65 
2fo8,  ?  1 

2802,85 

2797,.-.  I 

2;,;l,52 
2785,81 
2780,1  I 
2774.25 
2768,4.^ 


i 


TABLi: 


S  P  I  [    702    ]  S  P  I 

TABLE  II. — Reclfpedjic  Gravities  at  thf  difftraU    Temperatures. 


1 

'lor-rraina: 

roc<rr;iiiis'locgrains' 

loograins'  loograms 

loograir.sr 

loogiains 

oograins ' 

locgralnsl 

loograms  loograiusjioograins  iccgrainll 

! 

1  he  pure  ofr(iir:t  tu  uffpiritto  offpinttoof  fpintto] 

offpirittool  Ipiritto 

jt  fpiritto  rit  Ipintto  ol  Ijiiritto 

)f  fpiritto 

ot  Ipirit 

ot  Ipirittooffpiritto 

i llcat. 

i^piiit.    j  5i.'-'ns 

10  t;r«ms 

15  grains  10  grains 

25  grains  I30  grains 

iS  grain,-    40  grains  45  grains 

50  grains 

SS.  grains 

60  grains  6j  grains 

1 

,ol  wat.r. 

»f  w  i.t  V  r. 

ol  V.  utcr.  ot  wate  r. 

1                  1 

of  water,  'of  watei. 

jt  water,     ot  water,  oi  water. 

>i  water. 

ol  water. 

of  w.-itcr. 

of  water. 

^0 

,8:5896 

,84905 

.85957 

,86825 

,87585 

,88282 

,88921 

,895.1 

,90054 

,90558 

,91023 

,91449 

,91847 

,92217 

?3 

,83672 

,84769 

.85729 

,86587 

.^7357 

,88059 

,88701 

,89294 

,89839 

,9034s 

,90811 

,91241 

,9  I  640 

,92009 

4^^ 

>^3-t-i5 

.84539 

.85507 

,86361 

,87134 

,87838 

,8i!48i 

.89073 

,89617 

,90127 

,90596 

,91026 

,91428 

.91799 

45 

,8:5214 

.843 'c 

.85277 

,^6131 

,86907 

,876.3 

,88255 

,88849 

,89396 

,89909 

,90380 

,90812 

,91211 

,91584 

5° 

>^2977 

,84076 

,85042 

,85902 

,86676 

,87384 

,88030 

,88626 

,89174 

,89684 

,90 1 60 

,90596 

,90997 

.9IJ70 

S5 

,82736 

.83^34 

.848C2 

,85664 

,86441 

,8715c 

,87796 

,88393 

,88945 

,89458 

,89933 

,90367 

,90768 

,91144 

Go 

,83500 

.83599 

,84568 

,85430 

,86208 

,86918 

,87568 

,88169 

,88720 

,89232 

,89707 

,90144 

,90549 

,90927 

6-; 

,822^.2 

,83362 

.84334 

,85193 

,85976 

,36686 

,87337 

,87938 

,88490 

,89006 

,89479 

,89920 

,90328 

,90707 

7" 

,82023 

.83 '24 

,84092 

,84951 

.85736 

,86451 

,87105 

,87705 

,88254 

,88-73 

,89252 

,89695 

,90104 

,90484 

75 

,81780 

,82S7» 

,83851 

,8471c 

,85493 

,86212 

,86864 

,87466 

,S8oi8 

,88538 

,89018 

,89464 

,89872 

,90252 

•^0 

,815^0 

,82631 

,83603 

.84467 

,85248 

,85966 

,86623 

,87228 

,87776 

,88301 

,88781 

,89225 

,89639 

,90021 

s- 

,"I2!">3 

,82386 

.83355 

,84221 

.^5006 

.85723 

,86^80 

,86984 

,87541 

,S8o67 

,88551 

,88998 

,89409 

,89793 

90 

,810:59 

,82IA2 

,83111 

.83977 

,84762 

.85483 

,86.39 

,86743 

,87302 

,87827 

,88312 

,88758 

,89173 

,89558 

V5 

,80788 

,SiS;;8 

,82860 

,83724 

,845 1 1 

,85232 

,85896 

,86499 

,87060 

,87586 

,88069 

,8852. 

,889,7 

,89322 

100 

,80543 

,81643 

,S26iS 

,83478 

,84262 

,8498.^ 

,85646 

,86254 

,86813 

,87340 

,87824 

,88271 

,88691 

,89082 

iccgniins 

loOijrains 

tooerains 

icograina 

loograins 

toograins 

lOOgrains 

9.5  grains 

90  grains 

8j  grains 

80  grains 

75  grains 

70  grains 

6<r  grains 

ol  fririttooflpiiit  to'offpiiit  to 

of  fpiritto 

of  fpiritto 

of  fp:ritto 

of  fpiritto 

of  fpirit  to 

of  fpiritto 

of  fpiritto 

of  fpiritto 

of  fpiiit  to 

offpiritto 

offpiritto 

Heat. 

70  oriiins 

7?  grams 

80  grains 

%S  grams 

90  grains 

9.5  grams 

locgrains 

loograins 

locgrains  loograins 

loograins 

lOOgiains 

loograins 

loograins 

of  w  a'er. 

of  water. 

of  water. 

of  water. 

of  water. 

of  water. 

of  water. 

of  water. 

of  water. 
.94675 

of  water. 

of  water. 

of  water. 

of  water 

0!  water. 

licg. 

30 

,92563 

,92889 

,9319' 

,93474 

.9374' 

.93991 

,94222 

,94447 

,94920 

.95173 

,95429 

,95681 

,95944 

35 

.92355 

,92680 

,92986 

,93274 

,9354' 

,9379c 

,94025 

,94249 

,94484 

,94734 

,94988 

,95246 

.95502 

,95772 

4c 

,92151 

.92476 

,92783 

,93072 

.93341 

.93592 

.93827 

,94058 

.94295 

,94547 

,94802 

,95060 

.95328 

,95602 

45 

.91937 

,92264 

,92570 

,92859 

,93131 

,93382 

,93621 

,93860 

,94096 

,94348 

>946o5 

,94871 

.95143 

,95423 

5° 

.9 '723 

,92050 

,92358 

,92647 

,92919 

,93177 

.93419 

,93658 

,93897 

,9-149 

,94414 

,94683 

,94958 

.95243 

55 

,91502 

,9>837 

,92145 

,92436 

.92707 

,92963 

,93208 

,93452 

,93696 

.95948 

,94213 

,94486 

.94767 

,95057 

60 

,91287 

,91622 

,91933 

,52225 

,92499 

.92758 

.93002 

,93247 

,93493 

.93749 

,94018 

,94296 

,94579 

,94876 

65 

,91066 

,91400 

,9'7'5 

,92010 

,92283 

,92546 

.92794 

,93040 

.93285 

.93546 

,93822 

,94099 

,94388 

,94689 

70 

.90847 

,91181 

,91493 

.91793 

,92069 

.92333 

,92580 

,92828 

,93076 

.93337 

,93616 

,93898 

,94193 

,94500 

75 

,906 1  7 

,90952 

,91270 

,91569 

,9 1 849 

,92111 

,92364 

,92613 

,92865 

.93132 

,93413 

,93695 

,93989 

,94301 

80 

,90385 

,90723 

,91042 

•91340 

,91622 

,91891 

,92142 

,92393 

,92646 

,92917 

,93201 

,93488 

,93785 

,94102 

85 

.90157 

,90496 

,908 1 8 

,9"  19 

.91403 

,91670 

,91923 

,92179 

,92432 

,92700 

,92989 

,93282 

,93582 

,93902 

90 

.89925 

,90270 

,90590 

,90891 

.91177 

,91446 

,91705 

,91962 

,92220 

,92491 

,'2  779 

.93075 

,93381 

.93703 

95 

,89688 

,90037 

,90358 

,90662 

,90949 

,91221 

,91481 

,91740 

,91998 

,92272 

,92562 

,92858 

,93170 

.93497 

1 00 

.^9453 

,89798 

,90123 

,90428 

,907  1 8 

,90992 

,91252 

,91513 

,91769 

,92047 

,92346 

,92646 

,92957 

.93293 

(^o  arain=? 

55  grains 

50  grains 

.J5  grains 

40  grains 

.^5  grains 

JO  grains 

25  grains 

20  grains 

15  grains  10  grains 

5  graitis 

of  fpiritto 

of  fpiritto 

cf  fpiritto 

of Ipirit  to 

of  fpiritt( 

of  fpiritti 

of  fpirit  t< 

)f  fpiritto 

of  fpirit  to 

of  fpiritto  of  Ipirit  to 

ot  f])irit  to 

Heat. 

lOOgrains 

loogram. 

loogranib 

loograms 

loograin 

loogram 

loogram- 

lOOgrains 

loograins 

I  oograins,  I  oograins 

loograins 

Water. 

of  watLT. 

of  water, 

of  water. 

of  water. 

of  water. 

ot  water. 

of  water. 

ot  water. 

of  water. 

of  water. 

of  water 

of  water. 

dcg. 

,96209 

,96470 

,96719 

,96967 

,97200 

,97418 

.97635 

,97860 

,98108 

,98412 

,98804 

,99334 

35 

,96048 

.96315 

,96579 

,96840 

,97086 

.97319 

■  97556 

,97801 

,98076 

,98397 

,98804 

■99344 

1,00090 

40 

.95^79 

,96159 

,96434 

,96706 

,96967 

,97220 

.97472 

,97737 

.98033 

,98373 

,98795 

,99345 

1 ,00094 

45 

.95705 

.95993 

,96280 

,96563 

,96840 

,97110 

.97384 

,97666 

,97980 

,98338 

,98774 

,99338 

i,cooS6 

50 

.95534 

.9583' 

,96126 

,96420 

,96708 

,96995 

.97284 

,97589 

,9^920 

,98293 

,98745 

,99316 

1,00068 

55 

.95357 

,95662 

,95966 

,90272 

.96575 

,96877 

,97.81 

,97500 

,97847 

,98239 

,98702 

,99284 

1,00038 

60 

,95181 

.95493 

,95804 

,96122 

,96437 

,96752 

,97074 

.97409 

,97771 

,98176 

,98654 

,99244 

!,0OOOC 

65 

,95000 

.!>53'8 

,95635 

,95962 

,96288 

,96620 

,96959 

.97309 

,97688 

,98106 

,98594 

,99 '94 

,99950 

70 

.9+8:3 

.95 '39 

.95469 

,95802 

.96143 

,96484 

,96836 

.97203 

,97596 

,98028 

,9^527 

,99134 

,99894 

75 

.94(^23 

.94957 

,95292 

,9563s 

,95987 

,96344 

,96708 

,97086 

,97495 

,97943 

,98454 

,99066 

,99830 

80 

.9443  ■ 

,94768 

,95111 

.95467 

,95826 

,96192 

,96568 

.96963 

,97385 

,97845 

,98367 

,98991 

,99759 

85 

,94236 

,94579 

•94932 

.95297 

,95667 

,96046 

,96437 

,96843 

,97271 

,97744 

,98281 

,98912 

,99681 

90 

,94042 

,94389 

.94748 

.95123 

.95502 

,95*'89 

,96293 

,96711 

,97153 

,97637 

,98185 

,98824 

,99598 

95 

.93839 

,94196 

.94563 

.94944 

,95328 

,95727 

,96139 

,9656s 

.97025 

,97523 

,98082 

,98729 

,99502 

100 

,0^.638 

,93999 

.94368 

,94759 

.^5152 

,95556 

,95983 

,96424 

,96895 

,97401 

,97969 

,98625 

,99402 

\ 


We 
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•'U-,       We  formerly  obfcrved,  thnt  tlit  f«n-;  of  miictures 
'•    rliofen  by  SirChttrloi  Bligden,  for  tl:e  :idvaiUaj;cs  at- 

"^^  teniting  it  in  making  tlic  experiment,  was  not  fuited  tor 
folvinc;  the  quclliom  wliich  commonly  occur  in  the  (pi- 
rit  biihnef  .  He  accordingly  flight  lis  tlie  propriety  ot 
i'orming  tables  in  a  convenient  feiies  from  the  dita  lur- 
nillicd  by  thefe  experiments,  imliciting  the  proportion 
of  in'^redicnts  contained  in  fome  conftant  wciglit  or 
bulk.' 

To  facilitate  the  conflraflion  of  fuch  tables,  it  is 
neceir.iry  to  condder  the  fubj-Jl  in  the  moil  general 
minner.  Therefore  let  a  reprclcnt  the  ironilant  num- 
ber too.  Let  wand  i  reprcfent  the  quantities  ot  water 
and  fpirit  by  weight  in  any  mixture;  that  is,  the 
pounds,  ounces,  or  grains  of  each.  Let  .v  repref;nt 
the  quantity  fcr  ci'it.  of  fpirirs  alfo  by  weight ;  th.it 
is,  the  number  of  pounds  of  fpirits  contained  in  lOO 
pounds  o{  the  mix'iire  ;  and  lit  y  be  its  quantity  ffr 
trill,  in  gallons  or  the  numb-jr  of  g.illon>  contained  in 
too  gallons  of  the  unmixed  ingredient!:.  Let  in  be  the 
bulk  of  a  pound  cf  fpirit  of  any  given  temperature,  the 
bulic  of  a  pound  of  water  of  the  fame  temperature  being 
aconunted  i. 

Then  w+/  is  the  weight  of  any  mixture,  and  ty  + 
m  /  is  its  bulk. 
We  have  the  following  proportions  :  i.'.u  ■\-  s  :t  =  a  : 


and  X  — 


(Equation  i  (I);  and  hence  /maybe 


found  when  x  the  per  centagc  in  weight  is  given,  for  t 
=    ''""  (Equation  ;.) 
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alfo  in  fuch  fort,  that  tlie  eye   fii.iU  readily  cat;h  llieir  Spirituouj 
diftance  from  th;  piincipil  line  A  15.     Let  CPL  be  a  J;^^;!;);;:^ 
thin  llip  of  whalebone,  of  uniiorm  breadih   and  thic';- 
iiels,  alfo  divided  into  etpial  parts  pr^iperly  dillinguilh- 
able.     l^ailly,  let  there  be  a  pin  1'  fixed  neai  the  mid- 
dle of  the  principal  line  AU. 

Now  fuppofe  that  a  value  of/  is  t'l  bs  intcrpnlatc.l 
by  means  of  an  obferved  fpecific  gravity  not  in  the  ta- 
ble. Look  f  T  the  nearell  to  ir,  and  note  its  d'ftance 
from  the  preceding  and  the  fi'Uowing.  Let  tiicfe  \k: 
PH  and  PKon  the  Hexiblc  fcalc.  Alio  lake  notice  <f 
the  lines  K  10  and  H  10,  whofe  diltanccs  from  A  B 
arc  equal  to  tlie  condant  difference  between  the  fuccef- 
five  values  of  S,  or  to  any  cafily  cUimated  multiple  of  it 
(as  in  the  prcfent  cafe  wo  have  taken  10  and  ic,  in- 
flead  of  J  and  5,  ilic  running  difference  of  .Sir  Charlev 
IMagden's  table).  'I'hcn,  leaning  the  middle  point  Pet 
the  whaleSone  on  the  pin  P  in  the  board,  bend  it,  and 
place  it  ilintwife  till  the  points  K  and  H  fall  f 'nic- 
whcre  on  the  two  parallels  K  10  and  H  10.  No  mat'.>'" 
hrtwobliqu-  the  pofi'.ion  of  the  whalebone  is-  It  will 
bend  in  lueh  a  manner  that  its  different  points  of  divi- 
fion  (reprefenting  different  fpecihc  gravities)  will  fall 
on  the  parallels  which  reprefcr.t  the  corrcfponding  va- 
lues of/.  We  can  fay  tli^t  all  this  may  be  done  in  U-fs 
than  h.ilf  a  minute,  and  Icfs  time  than  is  neccll'ary  for 
infpeifling  a  table  of  proportional  partf ,  and  not  thi; 
tenth  part  of  that  ncceffary  for  interpolating  by  feconti 
differences.  Yet  it  is  exact  enough  (if  of  the  fize  of  a 
duodecimo  page)  for  interpolating  three  decimal  p!ac:5 
This  is  ten  times  more  exa'51  tlian  the  prcfent  Cnfc  rc- 
To  return  from  this  digrcHijn. 


■ccci.»»ii 


2.  ■:u+  »i  J  :  f»  t  —  a  :  v,  and  v=.7  — .     (Equa- 

cu-f-m  / 

tion  3d)  ;  and  /  may  be  found  when  ji,  the  percentage 

in  gallons,  is  given  :  for  /  =   — ^(Equation  4'.h.) 

a—y 

The  ufual  queflions  which  can  be  folvcd  from  thefe 
experiments  are, 

I.  To  alcertain  the  quantity  of  fpirits  per  cent,  in 
bulk  from  obl'ervation  of  the  fpecific  gravity,  or  to  tell 
hi)w  many  gallons  of  fpirit  arc  in  100  gallons  of  mix- 
ture. 

Look  for  the  fpecific  gravity  in  the  table,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  column  will  he  found  the  -a-  and  /  cfr- 
ic  ponding.  It  the  pvccile  fpecific  gravity  obferved  is 
not  in  the  tables,  the  /  mull  be  found  by  interpola- 
tion. And  here  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  taking  thj 
fimple  proportional  p.arts  of  fpecific  gravity  will  not  be 
furhviently  exatl,  efpecially  near  the  beginning  or  the 
end  I'f  the  table,  becaiifc  the  denfiti'is  corref(>onding  to 
the  fcries  of  mixtures  do  not  change  uniformly.  We 
mull  have  recourfc  to  the  general  rules  of  interpolati<in, 
by  meins  of  fir;l  and  fecoud  differences  or  be  provided 
with  a  I'ublidiary  t.ible  of  differences.  A  good  deal  of 
praeticc  in  computations  of  this  kind  fuggclted  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  making  fuch  interpolations  with  great 
difpateh  .md  abundant  accuracy.  On  a  plate  of  wood, 
or  metal,  or  (liff  cardp  iptr,  draw  a  line  EF  (tig.  3.), 
as  a  fcalc  ot  equal  parts,  reprefenting  the  leading  or 
equ.ible  arithmetical  feries  of  any  table.  (In  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  EV  is  the  fctle  on  which  j  is  computed.) — 
Thriiunh  every  p'  int  of  divifion  draw  the  perpendicu- 
lars BA,  EC,  FD,  &e.  Make  one  rf  them  AB 
inorc  confpituousthun  it? reft, and  diftinguilli  theo'.hers 


quires. 

Having  thus  found  /   in  the  table,  wc  get  x  or  y  by 

'be  equations =  s,  and  a =jf. 

''.v+s  '■.v+mi 

But  here  a  m.iterial  circumllance  occurs.  The  wcipLt 
of  alcohol  /,  and  its  per  centage  .v,  was  rightly  deier- 
iriined  by  the  fptcific  gravity,  becaufe  it  was  ioicrpoUtcvl 
between  two  values,  which  were  experimentally  cou- 
nefled  with  this  fpecific  gravity.  But  in  making  the 
tianfition  irom  X  tov,  we  only  give  the  p.'r  cciiiage 
in  gallons  before  mixture,  but  not  the  number  of  g.il- 
lons  of  alcoliol  contained  in  an  hundred  pallons  rf  ni  x- 
ed  liquor.  For  when  we  have  taken  a — ■•/  and  y  inde.ul 
of  TD  and /,  they  will  indeed  make  a  limilar  comjour.d 
wh«n  mixed,  becaufe  the  proportion  of  their  ingredier.ts 
is  tiie  i'amr.  But  they  will  not  make  100  gallons  cf 
this  compound,  becau.'i:  tliere  is  a  Ihrinking  or  condenfa- 
llon  by  mixture,  and  the  ipecific  gravity  by  wliich  we 
interpolated  1  is  the  pliyfical  or  teal  fpecific  gra\iiy 

corrcfponding  to  w  and  /  j  while ^ti_,  the  fpecific 

gravity  implied  in  thev.-».lue  of  v,  is  the  mathematical 
denlity  independent  on  liiis  condcnfation.  S  ncc  there- 
fore y,  to,^cther  with  a—y,  mike  lefs  than  100  gal- 
lons of  the  comp-nind,  there  mull  in  lop  gallons  of  ic 
be  mere  alcohol  than  is  exp;eircd  by  y. 

G    be    the    ma'.h.'matical  fpecific  gravity  (=: 


Let 
ty  -f-  / 
-f-  «; 


-\  and_y  the  phyfical  or  veal  obferved  fpecific 

gravity  (which  we  cannot  cxprefs  algebraically)  ;  antl 
letT  be  the  gallons  of  alcohol  really  contained  in  100 
g.illons  of  the  corupound.     The  bulk  being  inverlely  as 

the  d'-'afsty  cr  ljp;ciSc  gravity,  it  is  evident  that  the 

bulk 
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6pii:tuoiu  bulk  of  the  con-,pcund  rraifl  hz  to  loo  jnHons  as  ;  to 
Li'i'Mii.    Q_     And  fince  we  Nv;int  to  nv.iks  it  llill  up  to    loo 
**^'^''"~^  gillons,  wc   mud  increafe  it  in  the  proportion  of  G  to 
n.     And  becaufe  th's    au;me;nation  mull  be  of   the 
f.ime  llrength  with  this  contraaed  liquor,  both  ingredi- 
ents mull  be  incrcafid  in  the  proportion  of  G  to  g,  and 


we  niufl  have  G  :^ 
ftcad  of    )■ 


=  j':3;,  ands  =s  X  g^- 


write  a 


and  inftead  cf  — -  write 


iu  -f"  '''■' 
y^'^-1,  which  are  refpeftively  equal  to  thein 

<UJ-\-  s 

•■a;  + ;« J   ,     mi      _         ^,    "' 
eives  us  s;  =  ?  (J  X  — ' X  — — .  — .e ''  X 


IV-Jf-S 
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have  the  Ipeclfic  gravity  by  infpeiflion.  If  not,  we  mull 
interpol.tte. 

N.  Ji.  The  value  of  w,  whicli  is  employed  in  thefc  re- 
duiflions,  varies  with  the  temperature.  It  is  always  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  fpecific  gravity  of  alcohol  of  that 
temperature  by  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  of  the 
f.inie  temperature.  1'he  quotient  is  the  real  fpecilic 
gravity  of  alcohrl  for  that  temperature.  Both  of  thefe 
:ire  to  be  had  in  the  firll  and  lall  copartments  of  Sir 
Ch.ules  Blagden's  table. 

Thel'e  operations  for  particular  cafes  give  the  anfwers 
to  particular  occafional  queflions.  By  applying  them 
to  all  die  numbers  in  the  table,  tables  may  be  coiitlruift- 
ed  for   folving  every  queftionby  infpeftion. 

There  is  another  quellion  which  occurs  mod  fre- 
quently in  the  e-vcife  tranfadions,  and  alfo  in  all  com- 


Spirltutui 
JLicjuori. 


Now,  in- 


This 


AUthis  will  be  illullratcd  by  an  ejample.  ....... 

Suppofe  that  we  have  obfcived  the  fpecific  gravity  of  polltions  of  fpirituous  liquors,  viz.  What  (Irengtli  will 
a  fpirituous  liquor  of  the  temperature  Go"  to  be  0,94128.  refult  from  a  mixture  of  two  compounds  of  known 
Looking  into  Sir  Charles  Bligden's  table,  we  tind  the  flrength,  or  mi.ting  any  compound  with  water?  To 
ijiavities  0,04018  and  0,94296,  and  the  s  correfpond-  folve  queftions  of  this  kind  by  the  table  fo  oft.n  quo- 
iii'T  to  them  is  80  and   75,   the  water  in  each   mixture     ted,  we  mud  add  into  one  fum  the  water  per  gallon  cf 


being    100.     By   interpolation   we  obtain  the  s   corre- 
fpon'ding  to  0,941  28,  viz.  78.     At  this  temper.iture  m 

I        — J   "■-  —  -•  '•"■-      There- 


0,825 
fore  z  =0,9412 


=  1,21212,  and  ms  :=:  94,54545 

94.545+5     _ 


X   100  X 


194-54545 
very  nearly  50.  ■  •  . 

We  have  fecn  even  perfons  not  unacquainted  with 
fubjeas  of  this  kind  puzzled  by  this  fort  of  paradox. 
X  is  faid  to  be  the  per  centage  of  fpirit  in  the  com- 
pound. The  compound  has  the  lame  proportion  of  in- 
gredients when  made  up  to  100  g.Vllons  as  before,  when 
V  was  faid  to  be  its  per  centage,  and  yet^'  and  2  are  not 
the  fame.  The  faa  is,  that  aldiough  z  is  the  number 
of  gallons  of  alcohol  really  contained  in  100  gallons  of 
the  compound,  and  this  alcohol  is  in  the  fime  propor- 
tion as  before  to  the  water,  this  propoition  is  is  not  that 
of  50  to  50  :  for  if  die  ingredients  were  feparated  again, 
there  would  be  5c   gallons   of  alcohol  and   52,876   of 

water. 

The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  in  their  feparate 

(late   is   had   by  the  3d  Equation  ;>  =  «. 
is  equivalent  to  G  a 


m  s 


•U)-\-S 


the  different  liquors.  In  like  manner,  take  the  fum  of 
the  fpirits,  and  lay,  as  the  fum  of  the  waters  is  to  that 
of  the  alcohols,  fo  is  a  to  /  ;  and  operate  \\'ith  a  and  t 
as  before. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  quellion  of  the  duties. 
—  49>997»  O""  Thefe  are  levied  on  proof  fpirit ;  that  is,  a  certain  du- 
ty is  charged  on  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit ;  and  the  gan- 
ger's bufinefs  is  to  difcover  how  many  gallons  of  proof 
fpirit  there  is  in  any  compound.  The  fpecification  of 
proof  fpirit  iu  our  e.\cife  laws  is  e.i;ceedingly  obfcure 
and  complex.  A  gallon  weighing  7  pounds  13  ounces 
(at  55")  is  accounted  i  to  6  under  proof.  The  gal- 
lon of  water  contains  58476  grains,  and  this  fpirit  is 
54688.  Its  denfity  therefore  is  0,93523  at  55",  or  (as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  table)  0,9335  at  60".  This 
denllty  correfponds  to  a  mixture  oi'  100  grains  of  wa- 
ter with  93,457  of  alcohol.  If  this  be  fuppofed  to  re- 
fult from  the  mixture  of  6  gallons  of  alcohol  with  i  of 
water  (as  is  fuppofed  by  the  defignation  of  i  to  6  un- 
der  proof),  the  gallon  of  proof  fpirits  confifts  of  100 
parts  of  fpirits  by  weight,  mixed  with  75  parts  of 
water.  Such  a  fpirit  will  have  the  denfity  0,9162 
_,  which    nearly. 

This  being  premifed,  in  order  to  find  the  gallons  of 
proof  fpirits  in  any  mixture,  tind  the  ciuantity  of  alco- 
hol by  weight,  and  then  fay,  as    10c  to  175,  fo  is  the 


For  the  prefent  example 


y\v\\\  be  found  48,599,  and  a  — ;■,  or  the  water  per  ;,icohol  in  the  compound  to  the  proof  fpirit  that  may  b 

cent.  51,401,  making    100  gallons  of  unmixed   ingre-  ^y^^ic  of  it,  and  for  which  the  duties  mud  be  paid, 

clients.     We  fee  then  that  there  has  been  added   1,398  We  have  confidered  diis  fubjca  at  fome  length,    be- 

r^allons  of  alcohol ;   and  fince  both  ingredients  are  aug-  caufe  it  is  of  great  importance  in  the  fpirittrade  to  have 

mented  in  the  proportion  of  G  to  g,  there   have    alfo  tbefe  circumftances  alcertained  with  precifion  ;  and  be- 


been  added  1,478  of  water,  and  die  whole  addition  for 
inakiiig  up  ihe  too  gallons  of  compound  is  2,876 
gallons;  and  if  die  ingredients  of  the  compound  were 
Jeparate,  they  would  amount  to  102,876  gallon-,.  This 
might  have  been  found  at  the  firtl,  by  the  proportion, 
G  :g  —  G  =  100  :  fT/.(  adtlithn.) 

The  next  queflion  wliich  ufually  occurs  in  bnfinefs  is 
to  find  v/hat  denfity  will  refult  from  any  propofed  mix- 
ture/-t  gallon.     This  queflion  is  folved  by  means  of  the 

equation — — ^ —  —  !•      In  this  examination  it  will   be 
m{a—y) 

mod  convenient  to   make  iv  '=.  a.      If  the  value  of  x 

found  in  this  manner  falls  oa  a  value  in  the  tables,  we 


caufe  the  fpecific  gravity  is  the  only  fure  criterion  that 
can  be  had  cf  the  llrength.  Firing  of  gunpowder,  or 
producing  a  certain  bubble  by  lliaking,  are  very  vague 
teds  ;  whereas,  by  the  fpecific  gravity,  we  can  very  fs- 
curely  afcertain  the  drength  within  one  part  in  500,  as 
will  prefently  appear. 

Sir  Charles  Blagden,or  Mr  Gilpin,  have  publiilhed*  a 
mofl  copious  fet  ot  tables,  calculated  fiom  thefc  volu- 
able  experiments.  In  thefe,  computations  are  made  for 
every  unit  of  the  hundred,  and  for  every  degree  of  the 
thermometer.  But  thefe  tables  are  dill  not  in  the  mod 
commodious  form  for  bufinefs.  Mr  John  Wilfon,  an 
ingenious  gentleman  rcfiding  at  Dundee,  has  jud  pub- 

lillu:d 


'Pbilofil 
Tr3«f. 
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iioo,  lifted  at  Edinburgh  tables  fnmewhat  rmi'iar,  founded 
■n.  on  the  f.ime  experiments.  Both  of  ihefe  tables  fhow 
■*"**"  the  quantities  by  me.ifure  coirefponding  to  every  unit 
by  Weight  of  Sir  Charles  Blagden's  experiments,  and 
for  every  decree  of  temperature.  Thry  aU'o  (how  the 
fer  cfninge  of  ;tlcoho),  and  the  condenfation  or  the  quan- 
tity Inll  by  mixture.  But  a?  they  both  retain  the  ori- 
ginal frrics  of  parts  by  weight,  which  is  very  unufu.il, 
the  fpirit  traders  will  tind  conftderable  difliculty  in  ma- 
king ufe  of  them.  Retaining  this  ferics  alfo  caufcs  ail 
the />^r  f?n/«^;  numbers  (which  arc  the  only  interelling 
ones  to  the  reader)  to  be  fra'ftional,  and  no  anfwer  can 
be  had  without  a  double  interpolation. 

We  have  therefore  calculated  a  table  in  the  form  in 
which  it  muft  be  moft  ufeful  and  acceptable  to  thtjfe 
who  are  engaged  in  the  fpirit  trade,  fhnwirg  at  once 
the  fpecihc  gravity  which  refults  from  :iny  proportion  of 
admixture  in  hundredth  paits  of  the  whole.  This  an- 
fwers  immediately  the  chief  qucftions  in  the  terms  in 
which  they  are  ufually  conceived  and  propofed.  The 
two  firfl  cr  leading  columns  (how  the  proportion  in  gal- 
lons, pints,  or  other  cubic  meafures,  rf  the  mixture,  the 
V  hole  quantity  beini»  always  too.  The  fecond  column 
llicws  the  cotrefponding  ipecific  gr.ivity  :  fo  that  we 
can  cither  find  the  proportion  of  the  ingredleoti  by  tlie 
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obfervcd  fpecinc  gravity,  or  fi-.d  the  gravity  refulting  Spirit 
from  ai:y  proportion  of  the  ingredients.  A  third  co-  '''"'" 
lumn  ftiows  how  much  the  hundred  meafures  of  the  two 
ingredients  fall  fliort  of  making  an  hundred  meafures  of 
the  compound.  A  fimple  proportion,  which  can  be 
done  without  the  pen,  will  determine  what  part  of  this 
deficiency  muft  be  made  up  by  fpirit.  The  ufe  of  tlin 
table  muft  now  be  fo  familiar  to  the  reader's  mind, 
that  we  need  not  give  furtlier  inftruflions  about  it. 

This  is  followed  by  another  fimilar  table,  giving  ai\ 
immediate  anfwer  to  the  Tno^  ufual  queftion,  "  How 
many  meafures  of  alcohol  arc  there  really  contained  in 
1 00  meafures  ?  This  is  alfo  accompanied  by  a  column  c.f 
condenfation.  It  would  have  been  fomcwhat  more  ele- 
gant, had  the  fpecitic  gravities  in  this  table  made  tlie 
equable  ferics  and  leading  column.  But  we  did  not  ad- 
vert to  this  till  we  had  computed  the  tabic,  and  the  la- 
bour was  too  great  to  be  repeated  for  flight  reafons. 
The  tables  are  only  for  the  temperature  60".  To  this 
the  fpirituous  liquors  can  always  be  brought  in  thefe  cli- 
mates ;  and  in  cafes  where  we  cannot,  a  moment's  in- 
fpeiSion  of  Sir  Charles  Blagden's  table  will  point  out 
very  nearly  (or  exadlly,  by  a  (hort  computation)  the 
necc(rary  corredious. 
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"■  In  Ae  firft  table,,  of  which  the  fole  indention  is  to 
point  out  the  propoitionof  ingredients,  the  fpecific  gra- 
vities are  computed  only  to  four  pl.4ces,  which  will  al- 
ways give  the  anfwer  true  to  ^gVo'h  part.  In  the  lalt, 
which  is  more  immediately  iriteielling  to  the  merchant 
in  his  tranfaiftions  with  the  excife  oflice,  the  computa- 
tion is  carried  one  place  further." 

The  confideration  of  the  firil  of  thefe  two  tables  will 
furr.ilh  feme  ufeful  information  to  the  reader  v.'ho  is  in- 
lereilcd  in  the  philufophy  of  chcmicil  mixture,  and  who 
endeavours  to  inveRig.ite  the  nature  of  thofe  forces 
vvh'ch  conned  the  panicles  of  tangible  matter.  Thefe 
vaiy  with  the  diftance  of  the  p.irticle  ;  and  therefore 
«he  law  of  their  adion,  like  that  of  univerfal  gravitation, 
is  to  be  difcovercd  by  mcafuring  their  fenlible  tffeifts  at 
their  various  dlrtances.  Their  change  of  diftance  is 
feen  in  the  change  of  denfity  or  fpecitic  gravity. 

Did  the  individual  deniities  of  the  water  and  fpirit 
remain  unchanged  by  mixture,  tlie  fpecific  gravity  would 
change  by  equal  differences  in  the  feries  of  mixtures  on 
which  this  table  is  conftruded  ;  for  the  bulk  being  al- 
ways the  fame,  the  change  of  fpecific  gravity  muil  be 
the  difference  between  the  wcivht  of  the  gallon  of  wa- 
«n;  ■wlM<;h  is  added  and  that  of  ibe  gallon  of  fpirit  which 


is  taken  out.  The  whole  difference  of  the  fpecific  gra- 
vities of  fpirits  and  water  being  1,750  parts  in  10,000, 
the  augmentation  by  each  fucceffive  change  of  a  meafure 
of  fpiiic  for  a  meafure  of  water  would  be  the  100th. 
p.irt  of  this,  or  17,5.  Bur,  by  taking  the  fucceflive 
differences  of  denfity  as  they  occur  in  the  table,  we  fee 
that  they  aie  vaftiy  greater  in  the  firft  additions  of  wa- 
ter, being  then  about  29  ;  after  which  they  gradually 
diminifh  to  the  medium  qu.intity  I7x,  when  water  and 
fpirits  are  mixed  in  nearly  equal  bulks.  The  diffeien- 
ces  of  fpecific  gravity  Hill  diminiib,  and  are  reduced  to 
9,  when  about  75  parts  of  water  are  mixed  with  25  of 
fpitic.  The  differences  now  increafe  again  ;  and  the 
laff,  when  99  parts  of  water  are  mixed  with  i  part  of 
fpiiit,  the  difference  from  the  fpecific  gravity  of  pure 
water  is  above  14. 

The  mechanical  effei^,  therefore,  of  the  addition  of 
a  meafure  of  water  to  a  great  quantity  of  fpitit  is  great- 
er than  the  fimilar  effeift  of  the  addition  of  a  meafure  o£ 
fpirits  to  a  great  quantity  of  water.  What  we  call  me- 
chanical effed  is  the  1  jcal  motion,  the  change  of  diftance 
of  the  particle-,  that  the  corpufcular  forces  may  again 
be  in  equilibrio,  Obferve,  too,  that  this  change  is. 
greater  than  in  the  proportion  of  the  diftance  of  the 

panicles  j; 
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Sfiriturui    particles ;  for  the  denfity  of  water  is  to  tliat  of  fpirits 
liijuors.    leaily   as  6  to  5,  and  llie  changes  of  fpecific  gravity 
aie  nearly  as  6  to  3. 

We  alio  fee  that  the  changing  caufe,  which  produces 
the  abfolute  condenfation  <><  each  inj^rcdient,  ceafcs  to 
operate  when  75  parts  of  water  have  been  mixed  with 
2y  of  alcohol :  for  the  vari  ttion  of  fpecific  gravity, 
from  diminilhing  comes  now  to  incieafe  ;  and  therefore, 
in  this  particular  (late  of  compofition,  is  equable.  Tilings 
are  now  in  the  fame  llate  as  if  we  were  mixiug  two 
flui  Js  which  did  not  aiS  on  each  other,  but  were  mutu- 
ally difrcniiiiated,  ar.d  whofe  fpecific  gravities  are  nearly 
as  9  to  10  ;  fjr  the  variation  (j  of  fpecific  vrravity  may 
He  conlidered  as  the  locth  part  of  the  whole  difference, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  17,5  would  have  been  had  water 
and  alcohol  futlained  no  contraiflinn. 

The  inugiiiation  is  greatly  adiiled  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  geinietrical  quantity  by  exhibiting  it  in  its  own 
form.  Specific  gravity,  being  an  exprclfion  of  denfity 
(a  notion  purely  geometrical),  admits  of  this  illullra- 
lion. 
Plate  Therefore  let  AB  (fig.  4.)  reprefent  the  bulk  of  any 

scccLiiii.  njiiture  ci  water  and  alcohol.  The  {\  ecific  gravity  of 
water  may  be  reprefcnted  by  a  line  of  fuch  a  lengtli, 
that  AB  Iha'.l  be  tiie  diff;r-nce  between  the  gravities  of 
alcohol  and  water.  Supp.ofe  it  extended  upwards,  to- 
wards a,  till  Bd  is  to  A  a  a»  10,000  to  8250.  It  will 
fuit  our  purpofe  better  to  re;  relent  it  by  a  parallelo- 
gram a  BF  e,  of  any  breadth  BF.  In  this  cafe  the  dif- 
terence  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  alcohol  and  water 
will  be  expreflcd  by  the  paralklgram  ABFE.  If  there 
were  no  ch.ingc  pri^iiu.  ed  in  the  denfity  of  one  or  both 
ingredients,  the  fpecific  graviiy  of  the  tonipiund  would 
increafe  as  this  parallelogram  does,  and  AGHE  would 
be  tlie  augmentation  correfponding  to  the  mixture  of 
the  quantity  AG  of  alcohol  wiili  the  quaniity  GB  rf 
water,  and  fn  of  other  miiiures.  But,  to  exprcfs  the 
augmentation  of  denlity  as  it  really  obt.iin-,  we  mull 
do  it  by  forne  curvilincal  area  DABCHD,  which  va- 
ries at  the  rate  determined  by  Sir  Charles  Blagden's  ex- 
periments. This  area  muft  be  preciftly  equal  to  the 
reflangie  ABFE.  It  muft  therefore  fall  without  it  in 
<^me  plates,  and  be  deficient  in  others.  Let  DMHKC 
be  the  curve  which  correfponds  with  thefe  expeiiments. 
It  is  evident  to  the  mathematical  reader,  that  the  ordi- 
nates  LM,  GH,  IK,  &c.  of  tliis  curve  are  in  the  ulti- 
mate ratio  ot  the  ditfcrences  of  the  obftrvcd  fpecific  gra- 
vities. If  A  «,  «  ?,  kc.  a:c  each  =5,  the  little  fpaces 
A  «  /  D,  <t  li  b  i.  Sec.  will  be  precil'cly  '.qua'  to  the  ditTe- 
rcnces  of  the  fpecific  gravities  0,^250;  0,8387;  0,8516; 
&c.  con- Iponding  to  ".he  different  mixtures  of  water 
and  alcohol.  The  curve  cuts  the  fide  of  the  parallelo- 
gram in  K,  wherethe  ordinate  GK  cxprcfll".  ihe  mean 
variation  of  denfity  0,0017,5.  IK  is  th-  ftnailelt  va- 
riation. The  condenfation  may  be  exprelfed  by  draw- 
ing a  curve  i/mO  i/ parallel  to  DMGKF,  makiij 
i^  d=A'E,  'I'he  cond'.nfalicn  is  notv  reprefei  ted  by 
the  fi"  icfs  copoirchendcJ  between  this  lalt  cu^ve  at-.J 
the  abfc'lfi  AGB,  reclcning  thole  negative  which  lie 
ont.ii  (,  1  ,r  fide  of  it.  This  Ihow^  us,  nrt  only  that 
the  conJen.ation  is  gr  ateft  in  l!ie  mixture  iVGxGB, 
hut  all.,  tha-.  in  mixing  fuch  a  compound  with  another 
AIXlB,  th-reisaraiefadion.  Another  cm  ve  A NPOC 
ma  be  dr.vvn,  of  which  the  ordin..  .»  LN,  Gl'',  lO, 
&c.  are  proportional  to  the  areas  AL  //;  J,    A^raD, 


AUGmD(  =  AGm  J—G  I  i),  kc.  This  curfc  fliows  .Vritumi 
the  wliole  condenfation.  Liquor* 

Thi»  manner  of  reprefentirg  the  fpecific  gravities  of  ,  '' 
mixtures  will  fuggeft  many  curinui  inferences  to  futh  as  Z.^"-^ 
will  ci>nfider  them  in  the  manner  of  Bofcovich,  with  a 
view  to  afcertaln  the  nature  of  tlic  forces  of  cohcfion 
and  chemical  affinities  :  And  this  manner  of  viewing  tlie 
fubjeft  becomes  every  day  more  piomifir.g,  in  confe- 
quence  of  our  improvements  in  chemical  knowledge  ; 
for  wc  now  fee,  that  uiechanifm,  or  motive  f  irces,  are 
the  caufes  of  chemical  aftion.  We  fee  in  alnioll  every 
cafe,  th.-it  chemical  alfinitics  are  comparable  with  me- 
chanical pieduies  ;  becaufe  the  converfion  of  a  liquid  in- 
to a  vapour  or  gas  is  prevented  by  atmofpheric  prel- 
fure,  and  produced  by  the  great  chemical  agent  heat. 
The  a(aion  of  heat,  therefore,  or  of  the  caule  of  heat, 
is  a  mechanical  .iclion,  and  the  forces  are  common  me- 
chanical forces,  with  which  we  are  familiarly  acquaint, 
ed. 

"  It  may  be  alfo  remarked  in  the  column  of  contrac- 
tionf,  lirat  in  tlie  beginning  the  cnniradions  augment 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  fpirits  (but 
more  (lowly)  ;  wheieas,  in  the  end,  the  contraiftions  are 
nearly  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  quantity  of 
water.  Tiiis  circumllance  dcferves  the  confideratioa 
of  the  philofopher.  We  have  reprcfented  it  to  the  eye 
by  the  curve  '  g  h  d." 

We  Ihould  here  take  fome  notice  of  the  attempt  made 
to  elude  fome  part  of  the  duties,  by  adding  fome  ingre- 
dient to  the  fpirits.  But  our  information  on  this  fub- 
jed  is  not  very  exa<S  ;  and  befides  it  would  be  doing 
no  fervice  to  the  trader  to  put  fraud  more  in  his  power. 
There  are  fome  falts  which  make  a  very  great  augmen- 
tati.  n  of  denfity,  but  they  render  the  liquor  unpala- 
ta'>Ie.  Sugar  is  frequently  ufed  with  this  view  ;  16  grains 
of  refined  fugar  dilfolved  in  icco  grains  of  proof  liiirits 
gave  it  no  fufpicious  tafte,  and  increafcd  its  fpecific  gra- 
vity from  0,920  to  0,925,  which  is  a  very  great  change, 
equivalent  to  the  addition  of  9  grains  i-f  water  to  a 
mixture  of  ico  grains  of  alcohol  and  80  of  water. 

SPITHE.-^D,  a  road  between  Portfmnuth  and  the 
Illeof  Wight,  where  the  royal  navy  of  Gieat  Brit.iiu 
frequently  rendezvous. 

SPITTLE,  in  phyfiology.  See  Saliva. 
SPITZBERGEN.  See  Grplnland,  n°  to. 
SPLACHNUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants  bo- 
longing  to  the  clafs  iii  cryftogamia,  and  order  of  niufiL 
The  anthcrx  are  cylindrical,  and  grow  on  a  large  co- 
loured apophyfis  or  u:-.i!iraculum.  The  Cdlyptra  is  c.t- 
ducous.  The  female  iVar  grows  on  a  feparate  llem. 
There  are  \\x  fpeciis,  the  rubrum,  lutcum,  fphacricum, 
ampullaceum,  vafculofum,  angullatum.  Two  of  thefe 
are  natives  ol   Britain. 

J.  'I'ht  ampii/lacfum,  orcrewct  fplachnum,  is  found  in 
bogs  and  mailhes,  and  often  upon  cow-dung.  It  grows  in 
thick  tu'ts,  and  is  about  two  inches  high.  'Hie  leaves 
are  oval  l.inceolate,  terminated  with  a  long  point  or 
beard  The  top  of  the  filament  or  peduncle  fwcUs  into 
tli«  l.^im  of  ail  inverted  cone,  which  Linr.xus  terms  an 
•^fl'lfi'  ^'''  iinibr.  .Ilium  ;  iij>on  the  top  o(  which  is 
placed  a  cylir.diical  ar^thera,  I'ke  the  neck  of  a  crewet. 
The  calypira  i3  conical,  anJ  rcf^n/bles  a  fmall  eitin- 
guifher. 

2.  The  vafculofum,   or  acorn  fhaped  (\jlachnum,   i« 
found  upon  bogs  and  co^'dung,  and  upon  tttc  points  of      -*' 
4  L  J  rockj 
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Spleta     rocks  on   the  lop  of  the   Highhtv.l  mountains,  as  on  ftance  of  the  patron  by  th;  king's  writ  of /rtAV.ii'//.     So 

li         Bin  Lomond,  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky,  and  elfewhere.  alio  if  a  tlcrk,  without  any  colour  of  title,  ejeds  aoo- 

?po!iation.  r^'i^jj  (jjifjpg  little  from  tho  preceding,  and  perhaps  is  ther  from  his  pirfjnage,  this  injury  muft  he  redreifod  in 

no  more  than  a  v.-.rlety.     The  filaments   are  ahaut  an  the   temporal  courts  :  for  it  depends  upon  no  qurftion 

i'.ich  high.     The  leaves  oval-acute,    not  fo   lanccol.its  determinable  by  the  fpiritual  Liw  (a<;  plurality  of  bene- 

and   bearded  as  the  oilier.     The  apophyfis,  and  the  fices  or  no  plurality,  vacancy  or  no  vacancy),  but  i» 

anthera  at  the  top  of  it,  form  togelher  nearly  an  oval  m.relv  a  civil  injury. 

figure,  not  unlike  an  acoin  in  its  cup,  the  apophyfis        SPONDEE,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  confiding  of 

being  tranlverfely  femi-oval,  and  <  f  a  blood-red  colour,  two  long  fyllablcs,  as  omn^r. 

the  anthera  Ihort  and  conical.  The  calyptrais  the  fame        SPOi\DIAS,    Brasiltam   or   Jamaica   Plow,    in 

as  that  of  the  other.     The   operculum  is  iLort  ;uul  olv  botany:   a  genus   of  plants  belonging  ci    the  cl.ifs  of 

tufe,  and  the  rim  of  the  anthera  has  eight  large  hori-  cltwindria,  and  order  oi Imtdgyiita.     The  calyx  is  quia^v 

xontal  cili.!.     The  anthera  of  the  clher  is  alfo  ciliated,  quedentate.      The   corolla    pentapet.dous.     The   fruit 

but  not  fo  didindly.     It  is  an  elegant  nnofs,  and  very  contains  a  quinquclocular  kernel.     'I'here  are  only  tvvu 

diftinguilhable  on  account  of  its  orange-coloured  fila-  fpecies,  the  mombin  and  myrobalanus,  which  appear  fo 

Kientsand  dark-icd  capfules.  much  confounded  in  the  defcriptir^ns  of  different  bota- 

yPLEEN,  in  anatomy.     See  Anatomv,  n°  99.  oills,  that  we   do  not  venture  to  prcfent  them  to  our 

Srr.F.'M-Wort.     See  Asplenium.  readers. 

SPLENETIC,  a  perfon  afiliiled  with  an  obftruflion        SPONGIA,  Spongb,  in  natural  hiftory  ;  a  genus 
of  the  fpletn. 

SPLENT,  or  Splint,  among  farriers,  aca'lons  in- 
fenfilile  excrefccncc,  breeding  on  the  ihai.k-bone  ot  hor- 
fes.      See  FAR.RiE!iV,   Seift.  xxxi. 


Spotidis 

*    8 
Spongii 


of  animals  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  vermis,  and  order  of 
^oaptyta.  It  is  fixi;d,  fitxible^  and  very  torpid,  grow- 
ing m  a  variety  of  forms,  coaipofed  eitlier  of  reticula- 
ted librcs,  or  malfes  oi  finall  Jpines  interwoven  togctber 


SPI^ICING,  in   the  fea-l.inguage,  is  the  untwifting  and  clothed  with  a  living  gelatinous  fielh,  full  ('f  fiiiall 

the  ends  of  two  cables  or   ropes,  and   working  the  fe-  mouths  or  ho'.es  on  its  furface,  by  which  it  fucks  in  and 

veral    llrands  into  one  another  by  a  fidd,  fo  that  tliey  throws  out  the  water.     Fifty  fpecies  have  already  beea 

become  as  (Irong  as  if  they  were  but  one  rope.  dil'covered,  of  which  10  belong  to  the  Biitilh  coads. 

SPOILS,  whatever  is  taken  from  the  enemy  in  time  i.  Oculata,  or  branched  fponge,  is  delicately  foft  and 

of  war.     Amonc;  the  ancie;  t  Greeks  the   fpoils  were  very  much  branched  ;  tlie  branches  are  a  little  compref- 

divided  among  the  whole  army  ;  only  the  gencraPb  Ihare  fed,    grow   erei.^,    and   olten    united   together.     They 

■was  largell  :  but  among  the  Romans,  the  fpjils  belong-  have  rows  of  cells  on  each  margin,  that  projeit  a  little, 

ed  to  the  repu'olic.  Tliis  fpecies  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  from  five  to  ten 

SPOLETTO.acTuchy  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  north  inches  high.     The  fibres  are   reticulated,  and  the  Helh 

by  the  Marquifate  of  Ancona  and  duchy  ol'  Urbino,  on  or  gelatinous  p  irt  ib  fo  tender,  that  when  it  is  taken  out 

the  eaft  by  Farther  ."^hruzzo, on  the  fouth  by  Saliina  and  of  the  wattr  it  foon  dr'C,  away.     It  is   very  C"mmoii 

the  patrimony  of  St*Peter,  and  on  the  welt  by  Orvie-  round  the  fea-coad  of  Britain  and    Ireland.     This  de- 

tano  and  Perugino.     It  is  about  55  m;!es  in  length  and  fcripiion  uill  be  better  undtrllood  by  Plate  cccclxxv. 

40  in  breadth.   It  was  anciently  a  part  of  Umbria,  and  fig.  2.     Alb,  b,  along  the  edges  and  on  the  furface   of 

now  belongs  to  the  Pope. — The  name  ot  the  capital  ci-  the  branches,  are  rows  ol  fm  ill  papillary  holes,  through, 

ty  is  alf)  S/>o'el/i).     It  was  formerly  a  large  place,  but  whicli  the  anmial  receives  i;s  nourifliraenr. 

in  1703  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake;  Irom  whence  it  2.   Cr'i/lala,  or  cock's-comb  fponge,  is  flat,  erev.1,  and 

has  never  recovered  itfelf.  foft,  growing  in  the  Ihape  of  cock's  combs,  with  rows 

SPOLIATION,    in  ecclefiaftic.il  law,  is  an  injury  of  little  holes  along  "the  tops,  which  projeift  a  little.  It: 

done  by  one  clerk  or  incumlient  to  another,  in  taking  abounds   on  the   rocks    io  the  eallward  of  Haftiiigs  in 

the  fiuits  of  his  benefice  without  any  right  thereunto,  Sulfex,  where  it  may  be  fcen  at  low-wa'er.     It  is  com- 

but  undtr  a  pretended   title.     It  is  remedied  by  a  de-  monly  about  thiee  inches  long,  and  two  inches  hig!i» 

tree  to  account   for  the  profits  fo  taken.     This  injury,  and  of  a  pale  yellowilh  colour.    When  put  into  a  glafs 

when  \\\^jus  litUraijIiis,  or  right  of  advowfon,  di>tli  not  velfel  of  fea-water,  it  h,rs  been  oblerved  to  fuck  in  and 

tonie   in   debate  is   cogniviable  in  the   fpiritual  court :  fquirt  out    the  water  through  little  mouths  along  the 

as  if  a  patron  fir  ft    prefents   A  to   n   benefice,  wlio  is  tops,  giving  evident  figns  if  life. 

inftiluted  and  induified  thereto  ;  and  then,  upon  pre-  3.  Stiijofu,  tow-lponge,  or  downy  branched  fpong'*, 

fence  of  a  vacancy,  the  fame  patron  prel'ents  B  to  the  is  foft  like  tow,  wiih  round  branches,  and  covered  wiiii 

fame  living,  and  he  alfo  obtains  infiitution  and  indue-  fine  pointed  hairs.     It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 

tion.      Now   if  A   difputes   the   fafl  of  the  vacancy,  about   three  inches  high.     It  is  frequently  thrown  on 

then  that  clerk  who  is  kept  out  of  the   profits  ot  the  the  Ihore  at  Hafiings  in  Sulfex.     Fig.  2.  reprefents  thi» 

living,  whichever   it  be,  may  fue   the  other  in  the  fpi-  f/'Uge  ;  but  it  is  io  clolely  covered  with  a  fine  down, 

Titu-al  court  for  fpoliation,  or  taking  the  profits  of  his  that  the  numerous  fmall  holes  in  its  fuil'ace  are  not  dif- 

hcnefice.     And  it   fliall   there   be  tried,    whether  the  cernible. 

]iving  were  or  were  uot  vacant  ;  upon  which  the  vali-  4.  D'uhoto-.na,  dichotomous  or  forked  fponge,  is  ftliT, 

dity  of  tlie  fecond  cle.k's  preteufiors  mud  depend.   But  branched,   with  round,  upright,  elaftic  branches,  cover- 

If  the  right  of  piitronige  comes  al  all  int '  difpute,  as  if  ed  with  minute  hairs.     It  is  lound  on  the  coall  ot  Nor- 

one  patron  prcfcnted  A,  and  another  patron  prcfented  way,  ^nd  alfo,  according  to   Beikenhout,  on  the  Cor- 

13,  there  the  ecclefMllical  court  halh  no  cogniz.mce,  pro-  nilh  and  Yiirklhire  coalL.  It  is  of  ,1  p.de  yellow  colour, 

vi.led  ihe  lithei  fued  for  amount  to  a  fourth  p.irt  of  the  and  full  of  very  minute  pores,  guarded  by  minute  fpincs. 

yjuc  of  tliC  living,  but  may  be  prohibited  at  the  in-  Fig;.  3. 

5.    UttKt 
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l^gii.        5.  i'rins  or  iom:nto/a,  ftinging  fponcre,  or  crumb  of  the  foft  fubllance  of  the  fi>'-ii2e  in  qie.1  of  a  Tife  re-    Fpf^for 

^^^""^  broad    f|)iingtf,  is  of  many   i'ornis,  full  of  pores  very  treat.     That  this  was  re  li)  t.'.e  cafe,  he  uas  fu'.ly  afl'n-  'J 

brittle  and  foft,  and  interwoven  with  very  minute  fpines.  red  of,   by    infpcfli:';;  a  number  c>f  fpecimeiis  r  f  the  ^P°'-'-*°"^ 

It  is  lull  of  (Jnall  protuberances,  wi  h  a  h -le  111  eiicli,  by  lame  f  rl  of  fpoiige,  j'lll   fr^lh   fiom  tli.-  fea.      He  pat 

\khich  it  fiicki  in  and  throws  out  tlie  water.      It  is  very  ihcm  into  a  ^'laTs  filled  with  fea-water  ;  and  thcn.inileaJ 

cominun  on  tiie  Uiitilh  coall,  and  is  fretinently  Iccn  fur-  of  reeini»  any  of  tlie  Itle  aiiim.iH  which  Dr  IVyfor.ell 

rounding    fucafe*.      It  is  fnund  alf)  on  the  fhotcs  of  d.-fcrit>ei',  he  oblerved  the  papilla:  or  fmall  h.iles  with 

Nortli  America,  Africa,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies.    When  which  the  papilla:  are  fuirounJcd  contra^  and  dilate 

r.cwly  tikcn  out  of  the  fca,  it  is  (  f  a  britfht  orange  co-  thenifrlvci.     He  exjmined  another  vati-jty  of  the  fame 

liiur,  and  full  of  gclaMnous  fltlh  ;  but  wlien  dry,  i?  be-  fpccies  of  fponge,  and  plainly  perceived  tlie  fniall  tubes 

comes  whiilh,  a;id  v.hen  broken  has  the  appearance  of  infpirc  and  cxpi:c  the  «a'er.     He  ihereftiic  concluded, 

irunib  of  bread.     If  rubbed   on  the   hand,  it  will  raife  that  the  fponge  is  an  animal,  and    that    the  enJs  <r 

bliftrrs  ;  and  it  dried  in  an  oven,  its  power   of  llinj^liig  openings  of  tf;e    branched    tubes    are  the  mcuthb  by 

is  much  increafed,  cfpcci.dly   that  variety  of  it  which  which  it  recc'vcs  its  nouriftmcat,  and  ijii'char?es  its  tx- 

is  fund  on  the  fea-coalt  of  North   America.  crements. 

6.  FJmata,  palmatcd  fponge,  is  like  a  hand  with  fin-  SPON.SORS,  amonjj  Cliriftlans,  are  thofc  perP  ns 
j^ers  a  little  divided  at  the  top.  The  rwiuihs  art  a  who,  in  tl.e  office  of  baptlfm,  aiifwer  or  are  lurctiw 
little  prominent,  and  iiTegiil.4rly  difpofed  on  tlie  furlace.  for  the  perf 'ns  biptizrd. 

It  is  fjund  on  the  bi.-ach  at  Crijhihelnillone.  It  is  of  oPONTANEOUS,  a  term  applied  to  fiicli  motions 
a  reddi(h  colot;r,  incl  ning  to  yellow,  and  of  the  fame  of  ibc  body  and  operations  of  the  n,ii  d  as  »ve  pcr.'o:ni 
(bit  wouly  ttxuire  with  the  fpongia  oculata,  fig.  4..  of  onrfeWos  wijh'ot  any  conflraint. 

7.  Cor-//.'j.'(/,  coronet  fponge,  is  very  fniall,  conlifliiig        .Si'OON  bill,  inomithology.      See  Platalea. 

«f  a  finj;lc  lube  furroundcd  at  top  by  a  cmwn   of  little  SPOONING,  in  the  fea  1  m^uaije,  is  faid  of  a  fJiip^ 

fpines.     The  t'lbe  is   open  at  the  top.     Tl'c  raryi  that  which   being  under  fill  in  a   Itirni  at  fe  1,  is  iinablc  to 

conipofe  the  little  crown  are  of  a  bright,  lhinii;g   peail  bcai  it,  aud  coufcquciitly  forced  to  go  light  before  tl.e 

colour;    the   b<xly  is  of  a  pile  yellow.      I:  has  b'.-en  wind. 

lor.nd  in  the  harbour  of  Emfworth,  between  SafTez  and  SPORADES,  among  ancient  aRtonomers,  a  name 

H  'mpfliire.  given  to  fuJi  Uars  as  wcio  not  included  in  any  colAcU-. 

8.  Boiij'/tift,  grape    fponge,  is    very     tender    and  lati  in. 

branched,    as  if  in  bunches:  the  bunches  are  h' How,  SPOR.-^DIC  diseases,  amoi-.g  phj  ficians,  are   fuch 

nnd  are  made  up  of  r.blong  oval  fi5:ures  having  the  ap-  as  feize  particular  pcrfons  at  any  lime  or  foalon,  and  in 

rearance  of  grapes  J  and  each  bunch  is  open  at  top.  anyplace;  in  which  fenlc  t.' cy  are  diflinguiflied  from 

This  fpccies  is  ol  a  brij;ht,  ih'iiing  colour.     The  open-  epidemical  and  endemical  difealcs. 

ings  at  the  top  are  evide'it'y  tlie  mouths  by  vhtcli  the  iPO  IS.  in  aitrononiy,  certain  places  of  the  fun's  or 

animal   imbibes    and   difcharyrcs  moiflnre.     When  the  moon's  diP*,  nbfcrved  to  be  tithtr  more  bright  or  dartc 

furfa^e  is  very  much  niagn'fitd,  it  appears  coveied  with  than  the  rell ;  and  ace  rdin^ly  zA\ii  f.icuU  '^  ma:ulj. 

•Itillc  m.^lfcs  of  triple,  tqulJillant,  fliining  fpinef.  See  Astko:<omv-//i,/.a;. 

9.  /.iif/r/t,  creeping  fpoiige,  his  ertcf,  cylindiical,  ^POlSWJOl)  (John),  apclibifliop  tf  St  An- 
anJ  obtnfo  branches.  It  ia  found  io  lakes  in  Sweden  drew's  in  Scotland,  wis  dei'cendeJ  f  om  the  laird>  cf 
and   Lnglant.  Spotfwood  in    the    Merfe,  and  w.'S  b  rn  in  thi  year 

10.  /•"'af/rt//.7/,  river  fponge,  fs  green,  eiev'>,  brittle,  li^'S.  He  was  ed  c  itcd  i:i  the  un  verity  of  G'afpow, 
and  irregularly  difpofed  in  numerou';  b'anche?.  It  and  fucceede.l  his  t..ther  in  t  .e  parfonage  of  Calder 
abounds  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  frelh  rivers  of  when  but  i3  years  of  a  ;e.  In  1631  healtetided  Lodo- 
Rudia  and  Englind,  but  particularly  in  the  liver  wick  duke  r.f  Lennox  as  his  chaplain,  in  an  emb-ilfy  to 
Thame.  It  fcarcely  exhibits  any  fympioms  of  liie,  is  tlie  court  rf  France  for  confirming  the  anciei.t  amity 
sf  a  fill. 7  finell :  its  pores  or  months  are  f-metinies  between  the  two  nations,  and  let'jrned  in  the  ambrdfa- 
lilled  »ih  green  gelatinous  globules.  It  differs  very  dor's  retinue  throu;;h  England.  Vhen  he  enicrej  in- 
little  from  t!ic  l.icul^ris.  t >  the  archSilhopric  of  Glafijow,  he  fotiid  there  was 

So  early  as  the  days  <f  Ariflotle  fponges  were  Ajp-  t^Ot    ico  1.    S  tiling  of  yeaily  revenue  left;  yet  fuch 

poled  to  pofl'cfs  animal  life;  the  perfons  employed  in  was  his  care  f^r  his  fucctlf.rs,  that  he  greatly  impro- 

eollei5ting  them  having  obferved  them  ihrink  when  torn  ved  it,  ai  d  much  to  the  fati^fartion  of  his  dlocee.     AJ- 

froni  the  rocks,  thus  exhibiting  fymptomn  of  fenfati^'n.  ter  having  filled  this  fee  1 1  years,  he  was  raifcd  to  that 

'i"he  fame  opinion  prevailed  in  the  time  ci  Pliny  :   But  of  St  Andrew's  in  lf>i5,  a'ld  made  primate  and  mctto- 

n<)  attention  was  paid   to   this   fubjcil  till  Count  M.ir-  p^litan  of  all  Scoiland.     He   presided  in  fevcuU   alfem- 

figli  examined  theni,  and  declared  them  vegetables.  Dr  blies  for  relloiing  the  ancient  diKipline,  and  bringing 

J'cyfonell,  in  a  paper  which  he  fcnt  to  the   Rcyal   So-  the  church  of  Scotland  to  fonie  fort  cfunil'ormity   with 

ciety  in  the  year  l-;2,  and  in  a  feeor.d    in    1757,   af-  that  of  England.     He  continued  in  high  eftcem  with 

firmed  they  were  not  vci/ctables,  but  the  piodiidtion  of  king  James  I.  nor  was  he  lefs  valued  by  king  Charles  I. 

aniniiiU ;  ar.d  has  accordingly  defcribed  the  animjls,  and  who    was    crowned    by    him    in    1633,  in  the  abbey, 

tlie    proccfs    wliich    they    perfirmed    in    making  the  church  of  Holyroodhoufe.      In    l<^35.  upon  the  death 

fpoiiges.     Mr    Ellis  in  the  year    ivflz,  was    at  great  ol  the  earl  of  ICinnoul  chancel'or  of  Sotl.ind,  our  pri- 

pains  to  difciiver  thefe  animals.      For  this  pitrpc'fe  he  mate  w.-js  advanced  to  that  poll;  but  had  lca:cely  held 

dillec^ed  the  fpongia  urers,  and  was  furprlfed  tn  find  a  it  four  years,  when  the  confuli.  ns  beginning  i:i  Scot- 

great  number  of  fmall  worms  of  th*  penus  of  nereis  or  land,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  England  ;  and  being 

fcaG:i»k)pcnUra»  which  bad  pierced  theif  way  lhroii£h  broken  with  ajje,  grief,  and  fickntfs,  died  at  London  in 
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le^'Q,  and  was  interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey.  He  wrote    ccrnlng  the  origin  of  fountains,  and  great  pains  have 

A  Hi'.lory  of  the  Church   of  Scotland  from  the  year    been  taken  both  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society 

10"  to  the  rei  Tn  '^f  king  Jimcs  VI.  in  folio.  and  thofe  of  the  Acailer.iy  of  Scien.es  at  Paris,  in  or- 

SPOUT,  or  IVati-r-SpcLT.     See   IVjiERSpout.  der  to  afcertain  the  true  caufe  of  it.     It  w,is  Ariflotle's 

&?ovT-Fi/J}.     See  Soles'.  opinion,  and  held  by  mod  of  the  ancient  phllofophers 

SPRAT   (Dr  Thomas),  b'Oiop  of  R' chefter,  was     after  him,  that  the  air  contained  in  the  caverns  of  the 

bnrnin   1636.     He  had  his  education  at  Oxford,  aud    earth,  being  condenfed  by   cold  near  iti  furface,  was 

after    the    Rcllor.ition  entered  into  holy  orders.     He    thereby  changed  into  wa^er  ;   and  that  it  made  its  way 

became    fellow    of    the    R»y<il    Society,   chaplain  to    through,  where  it  could  find  a  palfage.     But  we  have 

Georn-e  duke  of  Buckingham,    and  chaplain  in  ordi-    no  experience  of  any  fuch  tr.anfmutation  of  air  into  wa- 

rary  to  kins^  Qiarles  H.     In   1667   he  publ'llied  the    ter. 

H;lloryof  tlie  Royal  Society,  and  a  Life  of  Mr  Cow-        Thofe  who  imagine  that  fountains  owe  their  origin 
ley;  who,  by  his  laft  will,  lett  to  his  care  his  printed    to  waters  brought  irom  the  fea  by  fubterraneous  diK'ts, 
works  and  MSS.  which  were  accordingly  publilhed  by     give   a   tolerable   account   how  they  lofe    their  faltncfs 
him.     In   1668  he  w.ts  inllalled  prebeiidary  of  Well-    by  percolation  as  they  pafs  through  th.e  earth  :  but  they 
ininiller;  in  1680,  w.is  appointed  canon  of  Wind  for  j     find  great  difficulty   in  explaining  by  what  power    the 
hi  1683,  dean  of  Weftmintter ;  and  in  1684,  ccnfecrated    w.iter  rifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea  to  near  the  tops 
to  the  bilhoprlc  of  Rocheller.   He  was  cleik  of  the  clo-    of  mountains,  where  fprings  generally  abound  j  it    be- 
fel  to  king  James  II.  ;  in  1685,  was  made  dean  of  the    ing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hydroftatics,  that  a  fluid 
chapel  royal  ;  and  the  year  following,  was  appointed     fliould  rife  In  a  tube  above  the  level  of  its  fource.  How- 
one  of  the  cnnimilfinners  for  ecclefiallical  affairs.     In    ever,  they  have  Ibund  two  ways  whereby  they  endea- 
1692  his  lordlliip,    with   fever.al    other    perfons,    was    vour  to  extricate  themfelves  from  this  difficulty.     The 
charged  with  treafon  by  two  men,  who  drew  up  an  af-    one  is  that  of  Dis    Cartes,  who  imagines,    that  after 
fociarion,  in   which  they  whnfe  names  were  fubfcribed    the  water  is  become  frefti  by   percolation,  it   is  raifed 
declared  their  refo'.ucion  to  rellore  king  James  ;  to  feize    out  of  the  caverns  of  the  earth  in  vapour  towards  its 
the  prlncef^  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive  ;  and  to  be  ready    furface;   where    meeting   with  rocks  near   die  tops  of 
with  30,000  men  to  meet  king  James  when  he  ihould    mountains  in  the  form  of  arches  it  vaults,  it  fticks  to 
land.     To  this  they  put  the  name  of  Sancroft,   Sprat,    them,    and  runs  down  their  fides,   (like  water   in  an 
Marlborough,   Salifbury,  and  others.     The  bilhop  was    alembic),  till   it   meets  with   proper  receptacles,  from 
arrelled,  and  kept  at  amelfenger's,  under  a  11ri£t  guard,    which  it    fup plies  the  fountains.     Now  this  is   a  mere 
for  eleven  days.    His  houfe  was  fearched,  and  his  p.i-    hypothefis,  without  foundation  or  probability  :   for,  in 
pors  fcized,  among  which  nothing  was  found  of  a  trea-    the  firft  place,  we  know  of  no  internal  iieat  of  the  earth 
fonable  appearance,  except  one  memorandum,  in  the    to  caufefuch  evaporation  ;  or  if  that  were  allowed,  yet 
following  words :   Tboroiigh-paced  clodrine.     Being  afk-     it  is  quite  incredible  that  there  Ihould  be  any  caverns  fo 
ed   at  his  examination  the  meaning  of  the  words,  he     fmooth  and  void  of  protuberances  as  toanfwer  theends 
laid  that,  about  20  years  before,  curiofity  had  led  him     of  an  alembic,  in  collefting  and  condenfing  the  vapours 
to  hear  Daniel  Burgefs  preach  ;  and  that  being  ftruck    together  in  every  place  where  fountains  arife.     There 
with  his  account  of  a  c&rt.iin  kind  of  dodrine,  which    are  others  (as  Varenius,  &c.)  who  fuppofe  that  the  wa- 
he  faid  entered  tit  one  ear,  anil  pacing  through  the  head    t-er  may  rife  through  tlie  pores  of  the  earth,  as  through 
•wint  out  at  the  other,  he  had  inferted  the  memorandum    ca,pillary  tubes  by  attraclion.     But  hereby  they  (how, 
in  his  table-book,  that  he  might  not  lofe  the  fubltance    that  tliey  are  quite  unacquainted  with  what  relates  to 
f)ffo  ftrange  a  fermon.     His  innrcence   being  proved,    the  motion  of  a  fluid  through  I'uch  tubes  :  for  when  a 
.he  was  fet  at  liberty,   when  he  publilhed  an  account  of    capillary  tube  opens  into  a  cavity  at  its  upper  end,  or 
his  examination  and  deliverance  ;  which  made  fuch  an    grows  larger  and  larger,  fo  as  to  ceafe  to  be  capillary 
imprelhon  upon  him,  that  he  cr.mmemorated  it  through     at  that  end,  the  w,iti.r  will  not  afcend  through  that  tube 
life  by  an  yearly  day  of  thankfgiving.   He  lived  to  the    into  the  cavity,  or  beyond  where  the  tube  is  capillary  ; 
79th  year  of  his  age,    and  died  JNIay   20.   1713-     His     becaufe  that  pait  of  the  periphery  of  the  cavity,  which 
woiks,  befides  a  few  poems  of  little  value,  are,  "  The    is  partly  above  the  furface  of  the  water  and  partly  be- 
Hiftory  of  tlie  Royal  Society  ;"  "  The  Life  of  Cow-    low  it,  is  not  of  the  capillary  kind.     Nay,  if  the  ca- 
ley  ;"    *'  The  Anfwer  to  Soibiere  ;"  "  The  Hiftory  of    vity  is  continually  fupplied  with  water,  it  will   be  at- 
the   Rye-houfe  Plot ;"  "  The  Relation  of  his  own  Ex-    trailed  into  the   capillary  tube,    and   run   down  it  as 
amination  •,"  and  a  volume  of  "  Sermons."  DrJohnf'U    through  a  funnel,  if  the  lower  end  is  irnmerged  in  the 
lays,  "  I  have  heard  it  obferved,  wiih  great  juftnefs,    fame  fluid,  as  in  this  cafe  it  is  fuppofed  to  be. 
that  every  book  is  of  a  dilfcient  kind,  and  that  each  has         It  has  been  a  generally  received  opinion,  and  much 
its  diftindi  and  charafleiillical  excellence."  efpoufed  by  Mariotte  (a  diligent   oblerver  of  nature). 

Sprat,  in  ici.thyology.   SeeCtuPEA.  that  the  rife  of  fpiings  is  owing  to  the  rains  and  melted 

SPRAY,  the  fpriukhng  of  the  fea,  which  is  driven  fnow.  According  to  him,  the  rain-water  v  hich  falls 
from  the  top  ot  a  wave  in  florm)  weather.  It  ditf^rs  upon  the  hills  and  mountains,  penetrating  the  furface, 
4'rom  fjH)on(.lrirt,  as  being  only  blown  (tcilionally  from  meets  with  clay  or  rocks  contigufius  to  each  other; 
the  roken  furface  of  a  high  wave;  whi-reas  ihe  la'ter  along  which  it  runs,  without  being  able  to  penetrate 
continues  to  fly  horizontall)  i-hmg  the  fa,  with  .ut  in-  tl  '.'i,  till,  being  got  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  mountain, 
rtermilllon,  during  the  excefa  of  a  tempell  or  hurricane,    or  to  a  conliderable  diflance  from  the  top,  it  breaks 

SPRING,  in  n.uural  hiitory,  a  fou  itain  or  fource  of    out  of  the  ground,  and  forms  fpiing?. 
iW.':or  riling  out  if  the  ground.  In    )i  da  to  examine  this  opinion,   Mr  Ptrrault,    De 

^lany  haye  been  the  conjectures  oi  philofophcrs  con-    la  Hire,  and  D.  Sldeleau,  endeavoured  to  make  an 
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eflimate  of  the  quantity  of  rain  snJ  fnnw  that  falh  in 
the  Ipace  cf  a  yiar,  to  fee  whether  it  would  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  afford  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  whicJi  is 
annually  difthargcd  into  the  fta  by  the  tivcrs.  The  re- 
fult  of  their  inquiries  was,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  ai-.d 
fnow  which  fell  in  a  year  into  a  cylindrical  veffcl  wcmld 
fill  it  (if  fecured  from  evaporating)  to  tlic  he'ght  of 
about  nineteen  inches.  Which  quantity  D.  Sidcleau 
ihowed  wa?  not  fufHcient  to  fupply  the  rivers;  for  that 
thole  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Spain,  dilcharge  a 
greater  quantity  of  water  annually,  than  the  rain,  ac- 
cording to  that  experiment,  is  able  to  fapply.  BeHdes 
vhich,  another  ohfervaiion  was  made  by  them  at  the 
fame  lime,  viz.  that  the  quantity  of  water  raifed  in  va- 
pour, one  year  with  another,  amounted  to  about  thiity- 
two  inches,  which  is  thirteen  more  than  falls  in  rain  ;  a 
plain  indication  that  the  water  of  fountains  is  not  fup- 
plicd  by  rain  and  melted  fnow. 

Th\is  the  true  caufe  of  the  origin  of  fountains  re- 
mained I'.ndifcovered,  till  Dt  Halley,  in  maic;:i^  Isi*  ce- 
leftial  ohfervations  upon  the  tops  cf  the  m'linlains  at 
St  Helena,  about  Kco  yards  above  the  level  of  the  lea, 
ft'und,  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  fell  there  (even 
when  the  fky  was  clear)  was  fo  great,  tl.at  it  very  much 
impeded  his  obfcrvation's,  by  covering  his  glaifes  with 
w.iter  every  half  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  upon  that  he 
attempted  to  determine  by  experiment  the  quantity  of 
vapour  exhjled  from  the  furlace  of  the  fca,  as  far  as  it 
rifes  frt'm  heat,  in  order  to  try  whether  that  might  be 
a  fuflficient  fupply- for  the  w.iter  continually  difcharged 
by  f  luntains.  The  procefs  of  his  experiment  w.is  as 
follows :  Vie  took  a  vfffel  of  water  faltcd  to  th-"  fime 
degree  with  that  of  fca  water,  in  which  he  placed  a  iher- 
niometer  ;  and  by  means  cf  a  pan  of  coals  bj'ought  the 
water  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  which  is  obferved  to 
be  that  of  the  air  in  our  hctteft  ftiiruTie? ;  this  done,  he 
fixed  the  vellcl  of  water  with  the  thermometw  in  it  to 
pne  end  of  a  pair  of  fcales,  and  exaflly  counternoifed  it 
with  weights  on  the  oilier  :  then,  at  the  end  of  two 
hours,  he  found,  by  the  al'eration  mad«  in  the  wtigiit 
of  the  veffel,  that  about  a  fiitieth  part  of  an  irch  of 
the  depth  of  the  water  was  gone  off  in  vapour  ;  and 
therefore,  in  twelve  liours,  one-tenlh  of  an  incli  would 
have  gone  of.  Now  this  accurate  obferver  allows  the 
Mediterranean  tiea  to  he  foicy  degrses  long,  and  four 
broad,  (the  bro.nder  parts  compenfaiing  for  the  narrow- 
er, fo  that  its  wh'jl;  fucface  is  160  fquare  degrees)  ; 
which,  according  to  the  experiment,  mud  )icld  at  Icall 
5,280,000,000  tons  of  water:  in  which  account  no  re- 
gard is  had  to  the  wind  and  the  agitation  of  the  furface 
of  the  fea,  both  which  undoubtedly  promote  the  evapo- 
ration. 

It  remained  rww  to  compare  this  quantity  of  water 
with  that  which  is  daily  conveyed  into  the  fame  fea  by 
the  river'.  The  only  way  to  do  which  was  tn  c  impare 
them  with  fome  known  river  ;  and  accordingly  he  take* 
his  computation  frorr>  the  river  Thames ;  aod^to  avoid 
all  utije^ions,  makes  allowances,  probably  greater  than 
what  were  abfolutely  necelfary. 

The  Mediterranean  receives  the  following  c>.nflder- 
able  rivers,  viz.  the  Iberiis,  the  Rhone,  the  Tybcr,  the 
P.>,  the  Danube,  the  Niefter,  the  Ucryllhenes,  the  Ta- 
•ais,  and  the  Nile.  Each  of  thefe  he  fuppofts  to  bring 
down  ten  times  as  much  water  as  the  Thames,  whereby 
"kt  allows  for  fmallcr  rivcis  which  fiill  into  the  lame.  fca. 
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The  Thsnies,  ih.en,  he  finds  by  nicnfura'.ion  to  difcharge 
about  lo.joo.coc  tens  of  water  aday.  If  ti.e  -  (re  "" 
the  abovefaid  iiiiie  rivers  yield  ten  times  as  much  water 
ai  the  Thimcs  doth,  it  will  fiitlnw,  that  all  c f  ihcm  to- 
gethei  yield  but  1S27  millions  of  fms  in  a  da},  which 
is  but  little  mrrc  than  one-third  of  what  is  pruv^-d  to  be 
laifed  in  vapnur  out  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  fjme 
time.  We  have  therefore  from  hence  a  fource  abun. 
daiitly  fuflicieiit  for  the  fupply  of  fcut-.taius. 

Now  having  found  that  the  Tapour  exhaled  frcm 
the  fca  is  a  futhcicnt  fupply  for  the  fountains,  he  p  o- 
ceeds  in  the  text  place  to  confider  the  manner  in  wbicb 
they  are  raiied  ;  and  how  they  are  condcnfed  into  water 
again,  and  conveyed  to  the  fources  of  fpilngs. 

In  order  to  this  he  confidcrs,  that  if  an  atom  of 
water  was  expanded  into  a  Ihell  or  bubble,  fo  as  to  be 
ten  times  as  big  iri  di  imetcr  a-  wkcn  it  was  wvttr,  th-it 
atom  w<  lild  become  fpecifically  lighter  than  air  ;  nnd 
thercftre  would  rile  fo  lc>ng  as  the  warmth  wliich  firit 
fcparated  it  fn-m  the  furf  ice  if  the  w^ter  Ihould  con:i- 
nue  to  dillend  it  to  the  famedegice;  and  confequti.'ly, 
that  vapouts  mty  be  raifed  from  tlie  fui-face  <<{  ihe  f<.i 
in  that  manner^till  they  arrive  at  a  certa'n  height  in  the 
atmofphere,  at  which  they  find  air  cfcq'ial  fjiccific  gra- 
rity  with  themfelvcs.  Here  th-y  will  rioat  ti  1,  being 
condcnfed  by  cold",  thej  becrme  fpecifically  heavier  than 
the  air,  and  fall  down  in  dew  ;  rir  being  driven  by  the 
winds  againft  the  fides  of  m(  untains  (many  of  which 
far  furpafs  the  ufual  height  to  which  the  vap(  urs  wculj 
of  themfelves  afcend),  are  compelled  by  tlie  rtream  of 
the  air  to  mount  up  with  it  to  the  tips  of  them  ;  where 
being  conJenfed  into  waier,  they  prefei.ily  precipitate^ 
and  glceting  down  by  the  crannies  of  the  ftones,  part 
of  them  enters  into  the  caverns  of  the  hills  ;  which  be- 
ing once  filled,  all  the  overplus  of  water  that  comes  thi- 
ther runs  over  by  tl  e  lowed  place,  and  breaking  out  by 
the  fides  of  the  hills  forms  fmgie  forings.  Many  <'f  ihefs 
running  down  by  the  valleys  between  tiie  ridges  of  the 
hill?,  and  coming  to  unite,  form  little  rivulets  or  brooks  ; 
many  of  thefe  again  meetinj^  in  one  ccmrr.on  vall-;T,  and 
gaining  the  plain  grnund,  bcinc  grown  Icfs  rapid,  be- 
come a  river  ;  and  many  of  ihele  being  united  in  tne 
common  channel,  make  fuch  ftreams  as  tlie  Rhine  ai;d 
the  Danube  ;  wl,ich  latter,  he  obferves,  one  w(>uld- 
hardly  think  to  he  a  co'Icflion  cf  water  condcnfed  out 
of  vapour,  unlefs  we  confider  how  vaft.  a  trail  t>f  ground- 
that  river  drains,  and  that  it  is  the  fum  of  all  thofe  fpring* 
which  break  out  I'n  the  foiith  fide  of  the  (jarpj-.ha.i 
mountains,  and  on  the  north  fide  cf  the  immenfe  ridge 
of  the  Alps,  which  is  one  continued  chain  of  mounlaiiis 
from  Switzerland  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Thus  one  part  of  tlie  vapours  whiel)  are  blown  on 
the  land  is  returned  by  the  rivers  into  the  f;a  fronx 
whence  it  came,  .'\nother  p-att  falls  into  tlic  lea  bef.itc 
it  reaches  tiie  land  land  this  is  the  rfaii>n  why  the  ri- 
vers do  not  retorn  fo  much  water  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean as  is  raifed  in  vapour.  A  third  part  falls  on  the 
low  lands,  where  it  affords  noutifhment  to  plants  ;  yet 
it  does  not  rell  there,  but  is  again  exhaled  in  vapour  by 
the  aiflion  of  the  fun,  and  is  either  carried  by  the  winds 
to  the  fea  to  fall  in  rain  or  dew  there,  or  elfe  to  the 
mountains  to  become  the  fources  ef  fprings. 

However,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  all  fo-jntaint- 
are  owing  to  one  and  the  f  ime  c.iufe ;  but  th^t  fomc 
proceed  frcm  rain  and  melted  (hvW,  wliicb,  fubfidint 
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thro-ich  tVe  fiirfxcc  of  the  earth,  makes  its  way  into  pi^.^,. 

certain  cavities,  and  thence  i.rues  out  in  the  fovrn  of 

Ibiin-s  •  becaufe  the  waters  ot  feveral  are  found  to  in-  Bnftol, 

crenCe  and  diniiulih  in  proportion  to  the  ram  ^^'^'C^  wlU  :  ^^ 

that  others  a^;.in,  cfpecially  fuch  as  are  fait,  and  fpr.ug  j^j^^^,^,^^^ 

near  the  fea-lhore,  owe  their  orig.n  to  kM^r  pcrcc         ^^^^^ 

l.aed  through  the  ca-th  ;  and  forae  to  both  thefe  cau.es :  ^j^.i^.^jhapelk. 

thouah  without  doubt  moft  ot  them,    and  efpecially  ^^^ 

inch  as  fprins  near  the  tops  of  high  mountauis,  receive  ^^^^^^ 

their  waters  from  vapours,  as  before  explained.  Caroline  baths 

This    reafoning    <f  Dr  Alley's   .s    confirmed   by        .^  ^^^,^- 

tnore  recent  obfervations  and  ddcoverjes.     It  .s  now  ^^^^^^^^^ 

found,  that  though  water  .s  a  t°l^r=5^^^/°"/f  "^^^         I„  .^  countries,'  where  congelation  takes  place,  the 
the  elearic  fluid,  dry  earth  .s  an  elea.c  fer  fe.  con-        in  ^°'^  ^°  '    ^„„p,j„_,^,^  ^bove    the  free/.i-.^ 

f.quently  the  dry  land  nn.ft  always  be  >n  an  ekar.hed  J^.'^^^^^.^^^^^^^J^.v^through  the  whole  year.     From 

al.  compared  with  ^he  ocean    unlef^  .n   uch  par ucu-  P-J. -/^^^^t  have  been  m'ade  in  mines  and  deep  pi:s. 

':::S:^^'  st;?il^;;xtchbo.«  ^  --5f 'tsrtTof^nr^s^: 

greatly  towauls  the  fome  pu. pole,  as  Ur  rtalley  juiuy  „„j„ced  and  rreferved.     Theories,  however, 

Sbferves.     In  like  manner,  the  h,gher  grounds  are  al-    J;"  \^  P^^^^^'^/^J  ^       f,,.,^.     The  fubterranean 
ways  in  a  more  eleftrified  ftate  than  die  lower  ones:    have  ^^^"  ^"^^l  J  °^ /;';   ["^^aearical  fluid,  and  to  a 

don.     Hence  we  may  lee  the  realon  wny  ipun   s  die  j  fnrinas  is  owing  to  a  central  hre, 

,1„  „..„  "-r"™"t   ,'h 'rf  E°  San  '  U    Is  "  "    Mo  ""l™  IneLlT.,,  ,L„  w,  h...  hl.h.no  obtained 

Sp';\etJe.un.a  little  attention   has   been   paid    ^ '-- ^^^^  "^ni^^^S^ft  i.>  K^L 

'"  ?h  tS^i:S:;;S^^^f  lrC';f  fpnngs  with    U^oT  ::; -ti^ot  ^^rings  are  derived   we  (hould  be  en- 

Though  tlus  «''  '^  '■'«"^c  ^'t  ''^n     v^here  they  flow,    abled  to  give  a  fatisfa^ory  account  of  th,s  curious  pheno- 

the  mean  tempe  a  u      "^ ^e  chma^e  u    ere  tney  Ho    ,  ^ ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^.^  fuppoluion,  we  may 

fcems  to  be  a  g^";"\  .^f '  ^  ^   worldTh  re  ar"  fp  in.'s  add,  that  moft  of  the  hoffprings  mentioned  above  have 

Xlwun  ol  :"c'ee'd  t  et    nTemperr^^^^^  been  found  by  an.dyfis  to  be  impregnated  with  fulphur, 

i  ir      'ea  mcr  d    n  heat  ever  known  in  the  torrid  re-  and  fome  of  them  with  >ron.       It  muft,  however,  be  ac- 

'  n,       Yh    ?o  lowing  table  will  give  a  diftina  notion  knowledged.  that  the  hot  fprmgs  of  Iceland,  wh.ch  a  e 

vary  a  little  from  one  another,  which  may  be  owing  to  w.th  patxnce,  and  ^°"  '""=,'°Xi7i hall  be    b  far  ad- 

,.;^-nrc  ^tT.Iv  iirrniinted  for        Where  this    s  ences  ot  chemillry  and  mineralogy  ll.ail  be  10  tar  aa 

Uifc^if:,  we  ^:.U  Stio^Tthlh^lovvea^a^     higheft  vanced  as  to  enable  us  to  forn.  a  permanent  tl,eory  on 

desree  of   htat  which  has  been  afcribed  to  the  iame  thisfubjea.  ^„  „„  ^-r^nn^l 

i,!"   n.cordinir  to  l^hicnlieifs  thermometer.  Springs  are  of  different  kinds.     Some  are  p.renn.aj. 


Sprinj. 


Cray's  h 
tcrs  fron 
Gcrmanj 
and  Swit 
zcrUud.  j 


afpi  in'',  according  to  Fuhicnlieii's  thermometer. 
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or  coniinne  to  fl)w  during  the  whole  year;  otliersflow       SPUNK,  !n  bouny.     Sec  ISoletuj. 

only  during  the  rainy  lealoiis ;  fome  ebb  and  flow.     At        SPUR,  a  piece  of  metal  conllliing  of  two  bmnches 

Torbay  ihere  is  one  ol  this  kind,  wliicii  ebbs  and  flows    encompalling  a  horfcman's  heel,  and  a,  ro«el  in  form 


'  five  or  iix  inches  every  hour.  There  is  anoilier  near 
Corifo  in  Italy,  which  ebbed  and  flowed  three  times  a 
day  in  the  linie  of  Pliny,  and  continues  to  do  16  Hill.  A 
fpring  near  Henly  Conietlnies  flows  for  two  years  to- 
gether, and  then  dries  up  for  an  equal  period.  The 
caufe  of  this  is  explained  unJer  the  article  Hydrosta- 
tics, n"  26.  For  the  ingredients  lound  ia  Springs, 
lee  AIlSFKAL  IVateri,  aWW'ATlR. 

Spring,  in  mechanics,  dcnites  a  thin  piece  of  tem- 
pered Itcci,  or  other  elaliic  fubAancc,  which  being 
wound  up  forves  to  put  machines  in  m>'tion  by  its  cia- 
Aiciiy,  ur  ci.dcavours  to  unbend  itielf ;  fuch  is  the  fpring 
of  a  watch,  clock,  or  the  like. 


of  a  liar,  advancing  out  behind  to  prick  the  horfc. 

SvLR-l'/ingeJ  U^uifr  Hut.     See  Pafra, 

SPURGE,  in  botany.     See  EirrHOHBiA. 

Spl  RCF-Laurel.     See  Daphn(. 

SPURRtY,  in  botany.     Sec  Spercwla. 

SPY,  a  perfon  hired  to  watch  the  anions,  motions, 
&c.  of  another  ;  particularly  what  pafTes  in  a  camp. 
When  a  fpy  is  difc<>veied,  he  is  hanged  immediately. 

S(.^UADRON,  in  military  affairs,  denotes  a  body 
of  hii.  fe  whole  number  of  men  is  not  fixed;  but  is 
ufually  from  100  to  200. 

S'H'.iDRon  of  Ships,  either  implies  a  detachment  of 
fljips  employed  on  any  particular  expedition,    or    the 


Spring,  />/,  in  cofmography,  denotes  one  of  the  third  part  ot  a  naval  armament, 
feafons  of  the  year ;  commencing,  in  the  northern  paits  SQUADS,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  certain  divifioni 
of  the  world,  on  the  day  the  fun  enters  the  firll  degree  of  a  company  intofo  many  fquads,  generally  into  three 
of  Aries,  which  is  about  the  loth  day  of  March,  and  or  four.  The  ufe  of  forming  companies  into  as  m.my 
ending  when  the  fun  leaves  Gemini ;  or,  more  ftri<aiy  fquads  of  infpei3ion  as  it  has  ferjeants  and  corporals, 
and  generally,  the  fpnng  begins  ou  the  day  when  the  is  proved  by  tliofc  regiments  who  have  praflifed  that 
dilUnce  of  ihe  fun's  mcudian  altitude  from  the  zenith,  method;  as  by  it  the  irregularity  of  the  foldiers  is  con- 
being  on  the  increafe,  is  at  a  medium  between  the  greatelt  fiderably  ledraincd,  their  drels  improved,  and  the  diC- 
and  lealt.  Tlie  end  of  the  fpring  coincides  with  the  be-  cipline  of  the  regiment  in  general  moll  remarkably  for. 
ginning  of  fummer.  See  Summer.  warded.  Every  officer  ftiould  have  a  roll  of  his  cnm- 
SiKisG  TiJf.     See  AsTRONOMY-ZWirx,  and  Tide.  pany  by  fquads. 

Burning  SeRit-cs.     See  BiRMNo-Springs.  SQJJALL,  a  fuddcn  and  violent  blaft  of  wind,  ufii- 

Springer,  or  SritiKa-Boi,  in  zoology.     See  Capra.  ally  occalioned  by  the  interruption  and  reverberation  of 

SPRIT,  a  fmall  boom  or  pole  which  crolFes  the  fail  the  wind  from  high  mountains.  Thcfcare  very  frequent 

of  a  boat  diagonally,  from   t!ie    mall   to    the    upper  in  the  Mediterranean,  parti culaily  that  part  of  it  which 

hindmoll  corner  of  the  fail,  which  it  is  ufed  to  extend  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Levant,  as  produced  by 

and  elevate  ;  the  lower  end  of  the  fprit  reds  in  a  fori  of  the  repulfion  and  new  dire>Sion  which  the  wind  meets 

wreath  or  collar  called  the  fntol.'er,  which  encircles  the  with  in  its  paflagc  between  the  various  iflands  of  the 


jnall  in  that  place. 

SPRITSAIL.     See  Sail  and  Ship. 
SrKiT!  iii-Tepfiif.    See  Sail  and  Ship. 
SPRUCE-TREE.     oeePiNus. 


Archipelago. 

SQUALUS,  Shark,  in  ichtliyology  ;  a  genus  ar- 
ranged by  Linnatus  under  the  clafs  of  amphilia,  and  the 
order  of  nantis,  but  by  Gmelin  referred  to  tJie  clafs  of 

SiRiLF.-Bier,  a  cheap  and  wholefome  liquor,  wbich  P'Jcfs,  and  order  of  ch*ndroi<tci\gii.  The  head  is  obtufe; 
is  thus  made  :  Take  of  water  16  galloirs,  and  boil  the  on  tlie  fides  of  the  neck  there  is  from  4  to  7  feniilunir 
iialfofit.  Pat  the  water  thus  boiled,  while  in  full  heat,  fpiraclcs.  The  eyes  are  oblong,  vertical,  half  covered, 
to  the  refcrved  cold  part,  which  lliould  be  previoufly  and  before  ihe/onimrn  tcmpomlc.  The  mouth  is  fitua- 
put  into  a  barrel  or  other  vcird  ;  then  add  16  pounds  of  ted  in  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  head,  and  is 
treacle  or  molalFes,  with  a  few  table  fpoonluls  of  the  armed  with  fcveral  rows  of  teeth,  which  arc  fcrrated, 
cifence  of  fpruce,  ftiiring  the  whole  well  together;  add  acute,  partly  moveable  and  partly  fixed,  and  unequal  in 
half  a  pint  of  yealt,  and  keep  it  in  a  temperate  fitua-  form.  The  body  is  oblong,  tapering  and  rough,  with 
lion,  with  the  bung  hole  open,  for  two  days,  till  the  very  tender  prickles.  The  vcntr.il  fins  are  much  lefs 
fermentation  be  abated.  Then  dole  it  up  or  bottle  it  than  the  pe(f)oral,  and  arc  lituated  round  the  anus  and 
oil",  and  it  will  be  fit  for  being  drunk  in  a  few  days  genitals.  There  are  32  fpccies ;  the  ifabcUa  c.inicula 
afterwards.  In  North  America,  and  perhaps  in  other  orgreater  dogtilh  ;  catulusorfmallcr  dog-filh  ;  llcllaris  ; 
couiilncb,  where  the  black  and  white  fpruce- firs  abound,  galeus  or  tope;  mulleins  or  fmooth  hound  ;  cirratus  ; 
inllead  of  adding  tlie  ^b«  of  the  fpruce  at  tlie  fame  barbatus  or  barbu  ;  tigrinus  or  tigre  ;  Africanus  or 
time  with  the  molalfes,  they  make  a  dccoflion  of  galonnc  ;  ocellatus  or  oeille ;  zygxiia  or  balance-filh  ; 
the  leaves  and  fmall  branches  of  thefe  trees,  and  find  tiburo  or  pantouflier  of  Broullbnet ;  grifeus  or  grifet ; 
the  liquor  equally  good.  It  is  a  powerful  anti-  vulpes  or  fca  fox  ;  longicaudus  ;  glaucus  or  blue  (hark  ; 
fcorbutic,  and  may  prove  very  ufcful  in  long  fca  voy-  cornubius,  porbeagle,  or  beaunaaris-lh.irk ;  cinercHs  or 
ages.  pcrlon ;  maximus  ;   carcharias  or  white  fliark  ;  priflis 

SPUNGE,  or  Sponge.     See  Spomgia.  or  fcie;  fpinofus  or  bouelc  ;  acanthias  or  picked   dog 

SPUNGING,  in  gunnery,  the  cleaning  of  the  infide  filh  ;  fernandinus  ;  fpinax  or  fagre  ;  fquamofus  or  ecail- 
of  a  gun  with  a  fpuugc,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fparks  kux  ;  centrin.i  or  humantin  ;  inJicu-  ;  Ameiicanus  or 
ct  fire  from  remaining  in  it,  which  would  endanger  lichc  ;  fquatina  or  angel  fifii  ;  maliafa  ;  and  kumal.  Ths 
the  life  of  him  that  Ihould  load  it  again.  following  arc  the  mod  remarkable  : 

SPUN-YARN,  among  failors,  is  a  kind  of  line  made  i.  The  ifabella  has  a  wrinkly  fpotted  (kin,  and  the 
from  tope  yarn,  and  uftd  for  fcizing  or  fallening  anterior  dorfal  fin  is  perpendicular  to  the  abdominal  fins, 
things  together.  The  body  is  forocwhat  flat  ;  the  head  Ihort,  large,  and 

Vol.  Wn.  4  X  obtufe. 
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c      I  s    obtufe      The  teeth  are  dilpofeJ  in  fix  rows,  cimipvelTeJ,    fite  to  the  ventral  fins,  and  the  pofterior  dorfal  fin  to  the    Squa 
"J^^^  ftort   and  irianpular,  having  a  notch  on  each  iide  of    anal.     The  tail  is  compreffed  on  both  fides,  and  the  fin 


their  baf<.s  The  eyes  are  fiuik  ;  the  iii^  is  of  a  copper  which  terminates  it  is  hollow.  The  tigrinus  is  found 
colour,  and  the  pupil  is  black  and  oblong.  The  fins  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Uves  chiefly  on  flicU  filh.  See 
<f  the  back  are  alniofifquare;  the  caudal  fin  is  divided    PLue  CCCCLXXVI.  fig.  i. 

into  two  lobes  and  the  lateral  line  is  par.tllel  to  the  7.  Zy^ana,  marleau,  or  b.ilance-fifli,  is  frequently  fii 
back  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  reddilh  afii-  feet  long,  and  weighs  500  lbs.  The  head  is  elongated 
colour  with  blackilh  ipots  difpoitd  irregularly.  The  on  each  fide  ;  the  fere  part  is  bent  back,  and  convex 
under 'part  is  of  a  dirty  white  hue.  This  ipecies  is  both  above  and  below.  At  the  extremities  of  the  elon- 
fcund  near  New  Zealand,  and  is  about  2  ^  feet  long.  gated  part  are  the  eyes,  which  are  large,  prominent,  and 
2  Ciwkuh,  greater  dog  filh,  or  fpolted  (hark,  is  direded  downwards;  the  iris  Is  of  a  golden  colour; 
dlfttneuiliied  by  large  ncllrils,  which  are  covered  by  the  mouth  is  arched,  and  near  the  beginning  of  the 
a  lobe  and  worm-fhaped  flap,  or  by  the  pofition  of  the  trunk.  It  has  a  horrible  appearance  from  the  teeth, 
anal  fin  vhlch  Is  at  an  equal  diltance  from  the  anus  which  are  arranged  in  three  or  four  rows,  and  are  broad, 
and  talh  The  body  is  fpotted  ;  the  head  is  fmall,  with  pointed,  and  ferrated  on  both  fides.  The  tongue  is 
a  (hort  fnout  ;  the  eyes  are  oblong  ;  the  iris  whitilh  ;  thick,  broad,  and  like  a  man's.  The  trunk  is  long  and 
the  mouth  is  laroe  and  oblong,  armed  with  three  rows  tapering  :  the  fins  are  femlcircular  on  the  margin,  and 
cf  teeth  ;'  the  tongue  Is  cartilaginous  ;  the  anus  is  be-  black  at  the  bafis  ;  the  ventral  fins  are  feparate  ;  the  anal 
fore  the 'middle  cf  the  body;  the  firll  dorfal  fin  is  be-  and  pofterior  dorial  fins  are  fmall;  the  anterior  dorfal 
hind  the  ventral  fins  ;  the  other,  which  is  lefs,  is  almoft,  fin  Is  large,  and  near  the  head  ;  the  caudal  is  long. — 
oppofite  the  anal  fin  ;  the  caudal  fin  is  narrow  and  mar-  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
cinaied.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  almtft  every  fea,  is  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  one  of  the  mofl:  voracious  of  the 
about  four  feet   long,  extremely  voracious,  generally    whole  tribe.     See  fig.  2. 

feeding  on  filhes,  and  is  long  lived.  The  fkin,  which  8.  Vul^es,  or  feafox,  is  moft  remarkable  for  the  great 
is  fpotted  like  a  leopard's,  is  ufed  when  diied  for  vari-  length  of  its  tail,  tlie  body  being  about  feven  feet  and 
cusDurpofes.  '^^'^  '^''  '"'^  ^'^^^  ^"^"S-     '^^^^  head  is  fhort  and  conical.; 

3.  Cctulus,  fmaller  dcg  fifli,  has  a  large  head  ;  the  the  eyes  are  large  ;  the  jaws  are  armed  in  a  dreadful 
pupil  of  the  eyes  is  black  ;  the  liis  white  ;  the  fnout  is  manner  with  three  rows  of  triangular,  comprefled,  and 
cf  a  bright  hue  ;  the  mouth,  which  is  large.  Is  fituated  pointed  teeth  ;  the  tongue  Is  blunt  ;  the  lateral  line  is 
beiweeri  the  noftrlls,  and  is  armed  with  four  rows  of  ftraight.  The  anterior  dorfal  fin  is  placed  about  the 
teeth  ferrated  with  three  points  bent  inwards ;  thofe  In  middle  of  the  back  ;  the  pofterior,  which  confills  of  two 
the  middle  between  the  two  mandibles  are  longer  than  pointed  lobes,  is  oppofite  to  the  anal  fin;  the  ventral 
the  reft.  The  tc  n"ue  is  broad  and  Imooth  ;  the  fpira-  fins  are  very  near  one  another  ;  the  anal  is  acuminated  ; 
cles  are  five  •  the  back  is  tapering  and  yellowilh  ;  the  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  tall  is  about  a  foot  long  ;  the 
fidesare  fom't  what  comprefled  ;  the  tall  longer  than  the  upper,  which  is  Ihaped  like  a  fcythe,  is  five  times 
body,  and  the  caudal  fin  Is  narrow  and  marginated  ;  the  longer.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  the 
anterior  anal  and  dorfal  fins  are  behind  the  ventral ;  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  and  England.  It  is  covered  with 
cdfteritr  dorfsl  fin  is  oppofite  to  the  anal.  It  inhabits  fmall  I'cales ;  its  back  is  afii-colonred,  belly  whitilh.  It 
the  Mediterranean,  Northern,  and  Indian  Ocean,  and    is  extremely  voracious.     The  ancients  ftyled  this  filh 

axoTT/iJ,  and  vulies,  from  its  fuppofed  cunning.  They 
believed,  that  when  it  had  the  mibfortune  to  have  taken 
a  bait,  it  fwallowed  the  hook  till  it  got  at  the  cord, 
which  it  bit  oif,  and  fo  efcaped. 


is  two  or  three  feel  long 

4.  Stellaris,  or  greater  cat  fifti.  The  head  is  mark- 
ed with  points  ;  the  abdominal  fins  are  united  and  fharp 
at  the  apex  ;  the  dorfal  fins  extend  almoft  to  the  t.fil ; 
the  fkin  is  reddilli,  marked  with  black  fpots  of  different 
fizes,  and  is  if  a  dirty  alh  colour  below.     It  is  fn  m  two 


6.   Cliiiicu-,  or  blue  (hark,  is  about  feven  feet  long. 
The  colour  ot  the  back  is  a  fine  blue  ;  the  belly  a  filvery 


to  fix  feet  long  ;  refcmblcs  the  canicula,  but  diftinguifti-  white  ;  the  head  is  Hat ;   the  eyes  fmall  and  roundifti ; 

ed  by  larger  and  fewer  fpots,  by  a  fnout  fomewhat  longer,  the  teeth  are  almoft  triangular,  elongated,  and  p  nnted, 

a  tail  fomewhat  Ihoncr,  and  noftrlls  almoft  ihut.     It  but  not  ferrated.     The  anus  is  very  near  the  tail  ;  the 

brln'-is  forth  10  or  20  young  at  a  time.     It  Inhabits  the  anterior  dorfal    finis  fituated  befoie  the  ventral   fins, 

European  ftas,  living  chiefly  on  Ihell  filh,  inolhiiirK,  about  the  middle  ot  the  body,  and  is  almoft  triangular  ; 

and  o'tbcr  fmall  fiflies.     The  dorfal  fins  are  equal ;  the  the  pofterior  dorfal  fin  is  equal  to  the  anal  fin,  and  is 

anterior  one  being  behind  the  middle    of    the    body,  placed  nearer  the  tail;  the  peroral  fins  are  large,  long, 

and  tt'.e  pofterior  one  being  a  little  behind  the  anal.  and  marginated  ;  and  the  ventral  are  blue  above  and 

5.   'I"ifrhius,ox  tigre,  is  about  15  feet  long  ;  the  body  white  below  ;  the  caudal  is  blue,  divided  into  two  lobes, 

js  lonp,  of  unequal  thicknefs,  black,  interipcrfed  with  of  which  the  fuperlor  Is  much  longer  than  the  inf.-rior 

white  ftr'pes  and  fpot?,  irreguLrly  and  tranfverfcly. —  lobe.     This  fpecies  is  frequent  in  every  fc.i,  and  is  fierce, 

The  head  is  lan-e  ;  the  mouth  low  and  tranfveife,  the  but  not  very  deftruiftive  in  the  northern  feas. 
upper  iaw  havhv' two  curls  ;  the  upper  lip  is  thick  and         10.    The  maximiis,  bilking  Ihaik,  ir  the  funfifli  of 

piominent;  there  are  five  fplracles  on  each  fide,  the  two  tlie  Irilh.     This  fpecies  has  been  long  known  to  the  In- 

Lift  beir.ff  united  fo  as  to  give  the  appearance  only  of  habitants  of  thefouth  and  weft  ot  Ireland  and  Scotland', 

four-  the  mandibles  are  armed  with  very  fmall  pointed  and  thofe  of  Caern-irvonlhlre  and  Anglefea  ;   but  ha- 

tceth  ;  the  tongue  is  fliort   and    thick;  the  eyes  fmall  vlng  never  been  confidered  In  any  other  than  a  com- 

and  oblong  ;  the  pupil  azure  coloured  ;  the  Iris   black,  merci.il  view,  is  defcribed  by  no  Englllli  writer  except 

'J'he  abdomen  is  broad  ;  the  ptfloral  fins  are  broad,  and  Mr  Pennant;    and,  what  is  worfe,   miftakeu  fur  .md 

loucdi-daulieeitreinity.    The  *nt«iior  dorf^  is  oppa-  confounded  with  the  luna  of  Roadeletius,   the  fames 
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l!jTi.iIut  that  our  Englirti  writers  call  ihc  fun-fiiTi.  The  Irifli 
'"''"^  and  WcKh  give  it  the  fame  name,  from  its  lying  as  if  to 
fun  iilelf  onthi  furface  of  the  water;  and  for  ihc  fame 
'?•  3-  reafon  Mr  Pennant  calls  it  the  bafking  fliark.  It  was 
ling  taken  for  a  fpecies  of  whale,  till  Mr  Pennant 
pointed  cut  llie  bronchial  orifices  on  the  Ides,  and  tlie 
perpendicular  fite  of  the  tail.  Thefe  are  migratory 
fi(h,  or  at  lead  it  is  but  in  a  certain  number  of  years  that 
they  are  feen  in  multitudes  on  the  Welili  feas,  though  in 
moll  fummers  a  Tingle,  and  perhaps  a  ftrayed  filh  ap- 
pears. They  inhabit  the  northern  feas,  even  as  high 
as  tlie  ariftic  circle.  They  vilited  the  bays  of  Caeniar- 
vonlhire  and  Anglefea  in  vaft  Ihoals  in  the  fummers  of 
1756  and  a  few  fucceeding  years,  continuing  there 
only  the  hot  months  ;  for  they  quitted  the  coaTl  about 
Michaelmas,  as  if  cold  weallier  was  dilagrecable  to 
them.  Some  old  peoplj  fay  they  recolle.fl  the  fame 
firt  of  filh  viCiting  thefe  feas  in  v.ift  numbers  about  40 
yfars  ago.  They  appear  in  ihc  Frith  of  Clyde,  and 
among  the  Hebiides,  in  the  niontlj  of  June,  in  fm  ill 
droves  of  fcvcn  or  eight,  but  oficner  in  pairs.  They 
continue  in  ih  ifc  feas  till  the  latter  end  of  July,  when 
they  difappear. 

They  have  nothing  of  the  fierce  and  voracious  nature 
of  the  fhark  kind,  aiid  are  fo  tame  as  to  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  ftroked  ;  they  generally  lie  motionlefs  on 
the  furfdce,  commonly  on  their  bellies,  but  fomctimes, 
like  tired  fwimmers,  on  their  backs.  Their  food  feems 
to  confill  entirely  of  fe.i  plants,  no  remains  of  filh 
being  ever  dil'coveted  in  the  ftomachs  of  numbers  that 
were  cut  up,  except  fume  green  (luff,  the  half  digelled 
parts  of  algse,  and  the  like.  Linnzus  fays  it  feeds  on 
medufjE. 

At  certain  times,  tliey  are  feen  fpnrting  on  the 
waves,  and  leaping  with  vaft  agility  feveral  feet  out  of 
the  water.  They  fwim  very  dehbera'ely,  with  the 
dntfal  fins  above  water.  Their  length  is  from  three 
to  twelve  yards,  and  fometimcs  even  longer.  Their 
form  is  ratlier  llender,  like  others  of  the  (hark  kind. 
The  upper  jaw  is  much  longer  than  the  lower,  and 
blunt  at  the  end.  The  tiil  is  very  large,  and  the  up- 
per part  remarkably  longer  than  the  lower.  The 
colour  of  ihc  upY>er  part  of  the  body  is  a  deep  lead- 
en ;  the  belly  while.  The  fitio  is  rough  like  Ihag- 
recn,  but  Icfs  fo  on  the  belly  than  the  back.  In  the 
mouth,  towards  the  throit,  is  a  very  Ihort  fort  of 
whale-bone.  The  liver  is  of  a  preat  fi/.e,  but  tliat  of 
the  female  is  the  largeft  ;  fome  weigh  above  icoo 
pounds,  and  yield  a  great  quantity  of  pure  and  fweet 
oil,  fit  for  lamps  and  alfo  much  ufed  to  cure  Iruifes, 
burns,  and  rheumatic  complaints.  A  large  filh  hasaf- 
foried  to  the  emptors  a  profit  of  20 1.  They  are  vivipa- 
rous ;  a  young  one  about  a  foot  in  length  being  found 
in  the  belly  ot  a  fifli  cf  this  kind.  The  mealuremcnts 
of  one  found  dead  on  the  fhore  of  Loch  Ran/a  in  the 
ifle  of  Arran  were  as  follows :  The  whole  length,  27 
feet  4  inches ;  firft  dorfal  fin,  3  feet ;  fecond,  1  foot ; 
perioral  fin,  4  feet  ;  ventral,  2  feet ;  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  tail,  5  feet ;  the  lower,  3. 

They  will  permit  a  bo*t  to  follow  them,  without  ac- 
celerating their  mo;ion  till  it  ccmcs  almoll  within  con- 
taifl  when  a  harponeer  (Irikcs  his  weapon  into  them, 
as  near  to  the  gills  as  poffible.  But  they  are  often  fo 
infenfibleas  not  to  move  till  the  united  llrcngth  of  two 
nen  have  forced  in  the  harpoon   deeper.     As  foon  as 
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tliey  perceive  tliemfclves  wounded,  they  fling  up  tl.cir 
tail  and  plunge  headlong  to  the  bottom ;  and  fre- 
quently coil  the  rope  round  them  in  their  agonie?,  at- 
tempting to  difengage  the  harpoon  by  rolling  on  tlie 
ground,  for  it  is  often  found  greatly  bent.  As  fot.a 
as  they  difcover  that  their  cflorts  arc  in  vain,  tlicy  fwim 
away  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  with  fuch  violence, 
that  there  has  been  an  inflance  of  a  velTcl  of  70  loni 
having  been  towed  away  againft  a  frelli  gale.  They 
fomeiiires  run  off  wiili  200  fathoms  of  line,  and  wi;Ii 
two  harpoons  in  them  ;  and  will  employ  the  fifhers  for 
12,  and  fomeiimes  for  24  hours,  before  they  are  fub- 
dued.  When  killed,  tliey  are  either  hauled  on  Ihorc, 
or,  if  at  a  dil\ance  from  land,  to  the  velTcl's  fide.  Tlic 
liver  (the  only  ufcful  patt),  is  taken  out,  and  melted 
into  oil  in  kettles  provided  for  that  putpofe.  A  large 
fill)  will  yield  eight  barrels  of  oil,  and  two  c£  worthlefs 
fedimcnt. 

II.  Carcharus,  rcqiihi,  or  white  fharlc,  is  often  ^o 
feet  long,  and  according  to  Gillius  weiglis  40CO  pound^• 
The  mouth  of  this  filh  is  fometimes  furnilhed  with 
a  fixfolJ  row  of  teeth,  flat,  triangular,  and  exceedingly 
iharp  at  their  edges,  and  finely  lerrated.  Mr  Pennant 
had  one  rather  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
Grew  fays,  that  ihofe  in  the  jaws  of  a  lliark  two  yards 
in  length  are  not  half  an  inch  j  fo  that  the  filh  to  which 
this  tooth  belonged  mull  have  been  (\\  yarOa  long,  pro- 
vided the  teeth  and  body  keep  pace  in  their  j^rowth. 

This  dreadful  apparatus,  when  the  filh  is  in  a  ftatc 
of  repofe,  lies  quite  flat  in  the   mouth;   l)Ut   wiien  lie 
feizcs  his  prey,  he  has  power  of  ercifling  tkem  by   the 
help  of  a  fet  of  mufcles  that  join  them  to  the  jaw. 
The   mouth   is  placed  far  beneath  ;  for  which  reafon 
thefe,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the   kind,  are  fald   to   be 
obliged    to   turn  on   their  backs   to   feize  tlieir   prey  | 
which  is  an  obfcrvaiion  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Pliny. 
The  eyes  are  large ;  the  back  broad,  flat,  and  fliorter 
than  that   of  other  Hiarks.     The  tail  is  of  a  femilunar 
form,  but  the  upper  part  is  longer  tlian  the  lower.     It 
has  vaft  ftrengtli  in  the  tail,  and   can  ftrike  v.-ith  great 
force  ;    fo  that  the  failors  inftantly  cut  it  ciT  wi;h   ar» 
axe  as  foon  as  they  draw  one  on  board.     The  perioral 
fins  are  very  l.irge,   which  enables  it  to  fwim  villi  gre.'it 
fwiftnefs.     The  colour  of  the  whole  body  and  fins  is  a 
light  afh.     The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  fidi; 
and  Oppian  gives  a  long  and  entertaining  account  of 
its  capture.  Their  flefh  is  fometimes  eaten,  bui  is  efteem- 
ed  coarfe  an.)  rank — They  are  the  dread  of  die  faihirs 
in  all  hot  climates,  where  they  conftantly  attend   the 
fliips  in  expeJlation  of  what  may  drop  overboard:  a 
man  that  has  that  misfortune  peridies  without  redemp- 
tion ;  they  have  been  'een  to  dart  at  liim  like  gudgeons 
at  a  worm.     A  mailer  of  a  Guinea  (hip  informed  Mr 
Pennant,  that  a  rage  of  fuicide  prevailed  among  his 
new-bought  ll.ives,  from  a  notion  the  unhappy  creatures 
had,  that  after  death  they  Ih.iuld  be  reftored    again  to 
their  families,  friends,  and  country.  To  convince  them 
at  leaft  tlat  they  fhould  not  reanimite  their  bodies,  he 
ordered  one  of  their  corpfes  to  be  tied  by  the  heels  to  a 
rope  and  lowered  into  the  fca;  aid  though  it  was  drawn 
up  again  as  fart  as  the  united  force  f  f  the  crew  could 
be  exerted,  yet  in  that  Ihort  fpace  t'e  fhirks  had   de- 
voured every  pirt  but  the  feet,  which  were  fecured  at 
the  end  of  the  cord. 

Swimmers  very  often  perifh  by  them  }  f Jinctimes 
4X2^  Ifcey 
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?qualus.    tliey  lofe  an  arm  or  leg,  and  fometimes  arc  bit  quite 

"'^^''"^''  afiinder,  ferving  but  tor  two  morfels  for  this  ravenous 

animal  :  a  melancholy  tale  of  this   kind  is  related  in  a 

Wefl-India  ball.ul,  pieferved  in  Dr  Percy's  Relics  of 

ancient  Englilli  Poetry. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  the  abyfs  of  the  ocean,  and  on- 
ly appears  on  the  furtace  when  allured  by  its  prey.  It 
is  the  raoft  voracious  of  all  animals,  not  even  it  is  faiJ 
fparing  its  own  offspting,  and  often  fvvallowing  its  prey 
entire.  At  the  famous  naval  battle  of  the  lath  of  A- 
pril  1782,  when  the  Csfar,  one  of  the  French  fhips  of 
the  line,  was  fct  on  fire,  the  (liilors  threw  themfelves 
into  the  fea.  Sir  Charles  Douglas  obferved  great  num- 
bers of  thefe  fliarks,  which  lay  between  the  French  and 
Britifli  fleets,  inftiintly  fcize  on  the  unhappy  viaims. 
He  feveral  times  f.iw  two  of  them  difpnting  about  their 
prey,  each  ft;izing  a  leg,  and  at  length  dlHippearing, 
dragging  the  body  along  with  them.  Not\vith(tanding 
the  continued  roar  of  artillery,  he  heard  diftinclly  the 
cries  of  thefe  unhappy  men. 

12.  Piiflice  fde,  or  faw-fifli,  is  fometimes  15  feet 
lons>-,  fmooth,  black  on  the  upper  parts,  alh  coloured 
on  the  fides,  and  white  underneath.  The  head  is  flat 
and  conical ;  the  beak  or  fnout  projefiing  from  the  nofe 
is  about  five  feet  long,  covered  with  a  coriaceous  Ikin, 
and  armed  on  cacli  fide,  generally  with  24  long,  ftrong, 
and  lliaip-pointed  teeth;  but  the  number  varies  with 
age.  The  teeth  are  granulated  ;  the  eyes  large,  the 
iris  of  a  golden  colour,  and  the  fpiracles  five.  The  an- 
terior dorfal  fin  conefponds  to  thofe  of  the  belly  ;  the 
pollerior  is  fituated  in  the  middle,  between  the  former 
and  apex  of  the  tail ;  the  pefloral  fins  are  broad  and 
long  ;  the  caudal  is  fhorter  than  in  the  other  fpecies.  It 
inhabits  all  the  feas  from  Greenland  to  Brazil  :  and  is 
iound  alio  in  the  Indian  Ocean.     It  ishaimlefs. 

i^.  Sfinax,f.igre,  or  picked  dog-filli,  takes  its  name 
from  a  llrong  and  fharp  fpine  placed  jult  before  each 
of  the  back-fins,  diftinguilhing  it  at  once  from  the  reft 
of  the  Eritilh  fliarks.  The  nofe  is  long,  and  extends 
greatly  beyond  the  mouth,  but  is  blunt  at  the  end. 
Tlie  teeth  are  difpofed  in  two  rows,  are  fmall  and  flurp, 
.ind  bend  from  the  middle  of  each  jaw  tov/ards  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth.  The  back  is  of  a  brownifli  afh-co- 
lour;  the  belly  white. — It  grows  to  the  weight  of 
about  20  pounJs.  This  fpecies  fwarms  on  the  coafts 
of  Scotland,  where  it  is  taken,  fplit,  and  dried  ;  and  is 
a  food  among  the  common  people.  It  forms  a  fort  of 
inland  comnieice,  being  carried  on  women's  backs  14 
or  16  miles  up  the  country,  and  fold  or  exchanged  for 
ceceifaries. 

14.  Squatim,  angel-fifli,  is  from  fi;c  to  eight  feet 
long,  has  a  large  head  ;  teeth  broad  at  their  bafe,  but 
{lender  and  very  Iharp  above,  and  difpofed  in  five  rows 
ail  round  the  jaws.  Like  thofe  ot  all  Iharks,  they  are 
capable  of  being  rajfed  or  depreffed  by  means  of  muf- 
cles  uniting  them  to  the  jaws,  not  being  lodged  in  foc- 
kets  as  the  teeth  of  cetaceous  fifa  are.  The  back  is  of 
a  pale  alh-ci  lour,  and  very  rough  ;  along  the  middle  is 
a  prickly  tubercul  itcd  lino  :  the  btUy  is  white  and 
fmooth.  The  peroral  fins  are  very  large,  and  extend 
horizontally  from  the  body  to  a  great  diftance  ;  they 
have  fome  refemblance  to  wings,  whence  its  name.  The 
■ventral  fins  are  placed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the 
double  penis  is  placed  in  them  ;  vjhich  forms  another 
tluxrfder  of  the  males  in  this  genus.. 


This  is  the  fifli  which  connefls  the  genus  of  rays  and  Sqnslot, 
fliarks,  partaking-  foniethiiig  of  the  chaiafler  of  both;  '•""'■^'"^ 
yet  is  an  e'Xception  to  each  in  the  fituation  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  head. 
It  is  a  filh  not  uiifrequent  on  moll  Bntilh  coalls,  where 
it  prowls  about  iorprey  like  others  of  the  kind.  It  is 
extremely  voracious  ;  and,  like  the  ray,  feeds  on  floun- 
ders and  flat  fifh,  which  keep  at  the  bottom  of  ths 
water.  It  is  extremely  fierce,  and  dangerous  to  be 
approached.  Mr  Pennant  mentions  a  fifherman  whofe 
leg  was  terribly  torn  by  a  large  one  of  this  fpecies, 
which  lay  within  his  nets  in  lliallow  water,  and  which 
he  went  to  lay  hold  of  incautioufly.  Tiie  afpeifl  of 
thefe,  as  well  as  the  red  of  the  genus,  have  much  ma- 
lignity in  ihtm  :  their  eyes  are  oblong,  and  placed 
lengthwife  in  their  head,  funk  in  it,  and  overhung  by 
the  fkin,  and  feem  fuller  of  malevolence  than  fire. 
Their  fliin  is  very  rough;  the  ancients  made  ufe  of  it, 
to  polifh  wood  and  ivi>ry,  as  we  do  at  prefent  that  of 
the  greater  dog-fi(li.  The  flefh  is  nowbut  little  eftcem- 
ed  on  account  of  its  coarfenefs  and  ranknefs ;  yet  Ar- 
cheftratus  (as  quoted  by  Athensus,  p  319.),  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  fifii  of  Miletus,  gives  this  the  hrll  place,  in 
relpedt  to  delicacy,  of  the  whole  cartilaginous  tnbe. 
They  grow  to  a  great  fize  ;  being  fometimes  near  an 
hundred  weight. 

Sharks  are  feldom  deflruiSive  in  the  temperate  re- 
gions ;  it  is  in  the  torrid  zone  that  their  ravages  are 
moft  frequent.  In  the  well  Indies  accidents  happen 
from  them  almoft  every  day. 

"  During  the  American  war  In  17F0,  while  the  Pal-  Mofdeyon 
las   frigate   was   lying  in  KIngllon    liaibcur,  a  young  T'ofical. 
North  American  jumped  overboard  one   evening    to  J^'-'-^^'^*' 
make  his  efcape,  and  periflied  by  a  fliark  in  a  Ihockiiig 
manner. 

"  He  had  been  captured  In  a  fmall  veffel,  loft  all  his 
property,  and  was  detained  by  compulfion  in  the  Eng- 
liih  navy,  to  ferve  in  a  depredatory  war  againft  his 
country.  But  he,  animated  with  that  fpirit  which  per- 
vaded every  bofom  in  America,  rcfolved,  as  foon  as  he 
arrived  at  fome  port,  to  releafe  himfelf  fiom  tlie  morti- 
fying ftate  ol  employing  his  life  againft  his  country, 
which,  as  he  faid  when  dying,  he  \r;is  happy  to  lay 
down,  as  he  could  not  employ  it  againft  her  enemies. 

"  He  plunged  into  the  water;  the  Pallas  was  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  fhoie.  A  fhark  perceived  Lim,  and 
followed  him,  very  quietly,  till  he  came  to  a  ftate  of 
reft,  near  the  Ihore  ;  where,  as  he  was  hanging  by  a 
rope,  that  moored  a  vcfi'el  to  a  wharf,  fcarcely  out  oi  his 
depth,  the  Shark  felzed  his  right  leg,  and  llripped  the 
flefti  entirely  away  from  the  bones,  and  tr,ok  the  loot  off 
at  tlie  anclo.  He  ftlll  kept  his  hold,  and  called  to  the 
people  in  the  veilcl  near  him,  who  were  ftanding  on  the 
deck  and  faw  the  affair.  The  fhark  then  Jeized  his 
other  leg,  which  the  man  by  his  ftruggling  difeng;iged, 
from  his  teeth,  but  with  the  fiefli  cut  through  down  to 
the  bone,  into  a  multitude  of  narrow  flips.  The  people 
in  the  veffel  threw  biUets  of  wood  into  the  water,  and 
fiightened  the  fhaik  away.  The  young  man  was 
brought  on  fliore.  Dr  Mcfcley  was  called  to  him  ;  but 
he  had  loft  fo  much  blood  befjre  any  aflillance  coulo  be 
given  him,  that  he  expired  before  tlie  mangled  limbs, 
could  betaken  off. 

"  A  few  weeks  before  this  accident  happened,  a  fhark,. 
•of  12  feet  in  length,  was  caught  in  the  haibour  ;  and 
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on  being  opened,  llie  entire  head  of  a  man  was  found  in 
'  his  (lomach.  The  fcalp,  and  flelh  of  the  face,  were  nn- 
cerated  to  a  foft  pulpy  fubftance  ;  wliich,  on  being 
touched,  feparated  entirely  from  the  bones.  The  hones 
uere  fomewhat  foficned,  and  the  futures  loofened." 

Tlie  following  extraordiuary  inrtance  of  intrepidity 
and  friendfhip  is  well  worth  recording.  Tt  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  Mr  Hughes,  who  publilhed  a  natural 
hiftory  of  Barbadoes.  About  the  latter  end  of  Queen 
Anne's  wars,  captain  John  Beanis,  commander  oi  the 
York  Merchant,  arrived  at  Barbadoes  from  England. 
Having  difenibarkcd  the  lad  part  of  his  lading,  which 
was  coals,  the  failors,  who  had  been  employed  in  that 
dirty  work,  ventured  into  the  fea  to  wafh  themfclvcs ; 
there  they  had  not  been  long  before  one  on  board  efpi- 
ed  a  large  lliark  making  toward  them,  and  gave  them 
notice  of  their  danger  ;  upon  which  they  f«-am  back, 
and  all  reached  tlie  boat  except  one  :  him  the  m'^nfter 
overtook  alnioll  within  reach  of  the  oars,  and  griping 
him  by  tlie  fmall  of  his  back,  foon  cut  him  afunder, 
and  as  foon  fwallowed  the  lower  part  of  his  body  ;  the 
remaining  part  was  taken  up  and  carried  on  board, 
where  a  comrade  of  his  was,  whofe  fricndllilp  with  the 
dccealed  had  been  Ijng  dillinguiftied  by  a  reciprocal 
difcharce  of  all  fuch  endearing  offices  as  implied  an 
union  and  fympathy  of  fouls.  When  he  faw  the  feve- 
red trunk  ot  his  friend,  it  was  with  an  horror  and  emo- 
tion  too  great  fir  words  to  paint.  During  this  affcifl- 
ing  fccne,  the  infatiate  lliark  was  feen  tiavcrling  the 
bloody  furface  in  fearcli  of  the  remainder  of  his  prey  ; 
the  reft  of  the  crew  thought  themfc'ves  h.ippy  in  being 
on  board,  he  alone  unhappy,  that  he  was  not  within 
reach  of  the  deftroyer.  Tiied  at  the  fight,  and  vow- 
ing  that  he  would  make  the  devourer  difgorge,  or  be 
fwallowed  himfelf  in  the  fame  grave,  he  plunges  into 
the  deep,  armed  with  a  lhar|)-pointed  knife.  T!ic  fliaik 
no  fooncr  faw  iiim,  but  he  made  furioufly  towards  him  ; 
both  equally  eager,  the  one  ol  his  prey,  the  other  of 
revenge.  The  moment  the  fhark  opened  his  rapacious 
jaws,  his  adverl'ary  dexteroully  diviiig,and  grafjiing  him 
with  his  left  hand  fomewhat  below  the  upper  fins,  fuc- 
ccfbfuUy  employed  his  knife  in  his  right  hand,  giving 
him  repeated  ftibsin  ;he  belly;  the  enraged  Ihark,  af- 
ter many  unavailing  etFurts,  finding  himfelf  overmatched 
ill  his  own  element,  endeavoured  to  difengage  himfelf, 
fometimes  plunging  to  the  bottom,  then  mad  with  pain, 
rearing  his  uncouth  form,  now  ftained  with  his  own 
dreaming  blood,  above  the  foaming  wavts.  The  cre.vs 
of  the  furrounding  velTels  faw  the  unequal  combat,  un- 
certain from  which  of  the  combatants  the  ftreams  of 
l.looj  illued  ;  till  at  length  the  Ihark,  much  weakened 
by  the  lofs  of  blood,  made  towards  the  fhore,  and  wiih 
him  his  conqueror  ;  who,  flulhed  with  an  alfurance  of 
viiflory,  pullied  his  foe  with  redoubled  ardour,  and,  by 
the  help  of  an  ebbing  tide,  dragged  him  on  (here,  rip. 
pcd  up  his  bowels,  and  united  and  buried  the  fevered 
carcafc  of  his  iriend." 

"  It  is  evident  (fays  Dr  Mofdey,  to  whofe  valuable 
work  we  are  indebted  for  the  ftoiy  of  the  American 
related  above),  that  digeftion  in  tl.efe  animals  is  not 
perfo'  mcd  by  trituration,  nor  by  the  mufcular  aftion 
of  the  ftomach  ;  though  nature  has  futniflied  them  with 
a  ftomach  of  wonderful  force  and  thickncf*,  and  far  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  other  creature.  Whatever  their 
force  of  digeftion  is,  it  has  no  ciTccl  upon  their  young 
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ones,  which  always  retreat  into  their  ftomachs  in  time 
of  danger. 

"  That  digeftion  is  not  performed  by  heat  in  fifh,  is 
equally  evident.  Being  on  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land  in  Auguft  1782,  I  opened  many  cod  fifh,  and  rip- 
ped  up  their  ft'-machs  juft  as  they  came  alive  cut  of 
the  water  ;  in  which  weie  generally  found  fmall  oyfters, 
mufcles,  cockles,  and  crabs,  as  well  as  fmall  fiihes  of 
their  own  and  other  fptcies.  The  coldnefs  of  the  fto- 
mach  of  ihefe  fiihes  is  far  greater  than  the  temperature 
cf  the  water  cut  of  which  they  are  taken  ;  or  of  any- 
other  part  of  the  fifh,  or  of  any  other  fubftance  of  ani- 
mated nature  1  ever  felt.  On  wrapping  one  of  tlierrj 
round  my  hand,  immediately  on  being  taken  out  of  the 
fifli,  it  caui'ed  fo  much  aching  and  numbnefs  that  I 
could  not  endure  it  long." 

S(^UAMARIA,  in  botany.     See  Lithk^ka. 

SQ_UAM0US,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  tlie 
fpurious  or  falfe  futures  of  the  (kuU,  becaufe  ccropnfed 
of  fquamz,  or  fcales  like  thofe  of  fifties. 

SQUARE,  in  gee  metry,  a  quadrilateral  figure  both, 
equilateral  and  equiangular.     See  Geomrtrv. 

Snc.iKf:  Root.  See  Algebra,  Part  I.  Chap.  \v.  and 
Arithmktic,  n"  33.  and  34. 

Hollow  Sss'yiKS,  in  the  military  art,  a  bndy  of  foot 
drawn  up  with  an  empty  fpace  in  the  middle,  for  thi 
colours,  drums,  and  baggage,  faced  and  covered  by 
the  pikes  every  way,  to  keep  off  the  horfe. 

Sqijare,  among  mechanics,  an  inftrument  confifting 
of  two  rules  01  branches,  fafteaed  perpendicularly  at  one 
end  of  their  extremities,  fo  as  to  form  a  right  angle.  It 
is  of  great  ufc  in  the  defcription  and  mcnfuracion  of 
right  angles,  and  laying  down  perpendiculars. 

S'Su:iKi:-Ri^^ei/,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  ftiip  whofe 
yards  are  very  long.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  contradillinc- 
tion  to  all  veflels  whofe  fails  are  extended  by  ftays  or 
lateen-yards,  or  by  booms  and  pafFs  ;  the  ul'ual  fitua- 
tion  of  which  is  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  keel ;  and 
hence. 

S'Sn-.iftF.-Sail,  is  a  fail  extended  to  a  yard  which  hargs 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  as  diftinguifhed  from  the  other 
faih  which  are  extended  by  booms  and  llayi  placed  ob- 
liqiuly.  This  fail  is  only  ufed  in  fair  winds,  or  to  fcuJ 
under  in  a  tempcft.  In  the  fc/rmcr  cafe,  it  is  furnillicd 
with  a  large  addilirnal  part  called  the  bonnet,  which  is 
then  attached  to  its  bottom,  and  removed  *-liej;  it  is 
necelfary  to  SCUD.     See  Scuddihg. 

SQUATINA.     See  S<iiMLus. 

SQLULL,  in  botany.     SccScilla. 

SqTJILLA,  th;  name  of  a  fpecies  of  cancer.  See 
Casclr. 

SQUINTING.     See  Medicine,  n°  383. 

SQL'IllREL,  in  zoology.     See  Sciurus. 

STABBING,  in  law.  The  offence  of  mortally 
ftabbing  another,  though  done  upon  fuddcn  p^ovoca- 
tion,  is  punilhed  as  murder  ;  the  benefit  of  clergy  be- 
ing taken  away  from  it  by  ftature.  (See  Murder). 
For  by  Ja.  I.  c.  8.  when  one  thrufts  or  ftabs  another, 
not  then  having  a  weapon  drawn,  cr  who  hath  not 
then  firft  ftricken  the  party  ftabbing,  fo  that  he  dies 
thereof  within  fix  months  after,  the  offeniJer  fhall  not 
have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  though  he  did  it  not  of 
malice  aforethought.  This  ftatute  was  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  quarrels  and  ftabblngs  with  Ihort 
daggers  between  the  Scotch  ani  the  Englilh,  at  the  ac- 

cellioa. 
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SlacVft. 
Commcot, 
vol.  iv- 
p.  19J. 


T  J  1    -v,^  iV»rpfnr,-  nf  a  tempo-    loured,  and  fflOW  from  three  to  fix  in   a   whiil.      Tlie    Stadium, 

ccffion  of  James  T. ;  and  I'^'^S  ^.^^  wT-h  th»  Si°f  lower  lip  is  trifid  ;  the  middle  fe,mcnt  fpotted  with  red.  StadthoM- 
rary  na-.ure,  ought  to  have  c  p  red  wuh  'h-  J'^^^'  'j  not  emargin.Ucd  according^o  the  ch^radcr  of  the  ^"j^ 

£^;;™i:a:.::uT:ltb;;'idEu:e  mi^        geaus^      U  ifM-tincor.^fi=ld.  and  grows  .cm 

Ulhig.  vvliiher  'by  ilabhing,  ftranghng,  or  <hooung.    June  to  AugulK 

can  either  extenuate  or  enhance  the  guilt ;  unkls  where, 

as  in  the  cafe  of  poifoning,  it  carries  wit 

evidence  of  cool  and  deliberate  mahce. 


«iunity  of  the  law  hath  conQrued  the  ftatute  fo  favour- 
ably in  behalf  of  the  lubjcfl,  and  fo  lUialy  when  agamft 
him  that  the  offence  of  Itabbing  now  ftands  almoll  upon 
the  fame  footing  as  it  did  at  the  commun  law.     1  nus, 
rnnt  to  repeat  the  cafes  mentioned  under  M.^nslaugh- 
of  ilabbing  an  adulterefs,  5:c.  which  are  barely 
lliuulner,  as  at  common  law),  in  the  conftruaum 
lis  lUtute  it  hath  been  doubted,  whether,  if  the  de- 
ceaftd  had  llruck  at  all  belore  the  mortal   blow  given, 
this  does  not  take  it  out  of  the  llatute,  tho^  in  the  pre- 


TER, 

man 
of  th 


STADIUM,  an  ancient  Greek  long  meafure,  con- 
ih  it  internal  taining  125  geometrical  paces,  or  625  Roman  ieet,cor. 
But  the  be-  refponding  to  our  furlong.  The  word  is  faid  to  be 
formed  frcm  the  Greek  word  yar/e  "a  ftation,"  or  "lyn^i 
"  to  Hand,"  becaufe  it  is  reported  that  Hercules  liaving 
run  a  fladium  at  one  breath,  flood  Hill  at  the  end  of  it. 
The  Greeks  ufually  meafured  diftances  by  (ladia,  which 
they  called  sa/iao^/zos.  Stadium  alfo  fignified  the 
courfe  on  which  their  races  were  run. 

STADTHOLDER,  the  principal  magiftrate  or 
governor  of  the  Seven  United  Province-,  until  this  office 
was  ;<bolilli!d  by  the  republican  influence  of  France  ;  but 
as  the  prince  of  Orange  is  at  this  time  in  alliance  with 


Great  Britain,  our  readers  will  probably  not  be  ill  pleafed 


c  di.  S  quaVrel  the  llabbed  had  given  the  firft  blow  ;  and  Great  Br,                         .  ,  •     ,         ,                      ... 

ceai.g  qiiaiit  I                           B                               within  with  a  fhort  account  of  his  feveral  powers  and  claims 

ne  a  man.  by  throwing  a  h.mmcr  or  other  weapon,  is  trace  the  ofhce  of  Sta  Jtholder  rom  its  ongin.    _ 

not^v;d  n  .he\latute;  and  whether  a  fliot  with  a  pif^ol  The    Seven   Provinces  of  the  Low  Cou.ur.es  were 

be  fo  o    not  is  doubled.      But  if  the  party  flain  had  a  l^ng  governed  by  princes  inv.fted  with  the  fovereignty, 

cudgel  in  his  hand,  or  had  thrown  a  pot  or  a  bottle,  or  though  lirnited 
difcharged  a  piftol  at  the  party  flabbing,  this  u 


a  fuffi- 
ttde  with- 


cient  re'^lbn  for  having  a  weapon  drawn  on  his 
in  the  wcids  of  the  flatute. 

STACHYS,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  plants  belo-.ig- 
ina;  to  the  clafs  of  dUymimla,  and  order  oi ^mnofpervda  ; 
onl  in  tb"  natural  lyftem  arraneed  under  the  42d  or- 
der,  I'alidl'at^.     Ti/e  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  arch-    dersor  lieutenants  had  the  adniinillration  of  thegovern 

e 


in  their  powers,  and  under  various 
titles  ;  as  Counts  of  Holland,  Dukes  of  G udder,  BiflioJ)  of 
Utrtch',  &c.  When  thefe  countries  fell  to  the  princes 
of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  and  a)"tcrwards  to  thofe  of 
Anflria,  who  had  many  other  dominions,  the  abfence 
of  the  fovireign  was  fupplied  by  a  fladtholder  or  gover- 
nor, veiled  with  very  ample  powers.     Thefe  ftadlhol- 


7\-  the' lower  rp  reHsxeJ,'  and 'the  larger  intermediate  ment,  and  prefided  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  whole  jurif. 
lac'n  a  is  marginated.  The  ftamina,  after  fl.edding  the  didion  was  not  at  that  time  confined  merely  to  the  trial 
ftr  1  are  bent  towards  the  fides.  There  are  17  Ipe-  of  caufes,  but  extended  to  affaus  of  Rate.  The  fladt- 
cil  the  fvlvatica,  palullris,  alpina,  germanica,  lan.ita,  holders  fwore  allegiance  to  the  princes  at  their  inaugu- 
c  etic  ,  glutinoi-a,  orientahs,  palxllina,  maritima,  xthio-  la.ion  joint  y  w.th  the  Ijates  of  the  provinces  they  go- 
Jca  hrla.canaAenf.s,  reaa,  annua,  and  arvenlis.  Four  verned  Ihey  hkewife  took  an  oath  to  the  ftates  by 
jita,       i"j  >-  r  „  ',  ■„  which  they  promifed  to  maintain  their  fundamental  laws 

only  are  natives  of  Biilain.  .      •  ■, 

,.  SA-atica,  hedge-nettle.       The  plant  is  hairy  all    and  privileges.  . 

over  erea,  a  yard  high,  and  branched  ;  the  hairs  are  It  was  upon  this  footing  that  \\  illiam  the  F.itt, 
Sn'ed.  The  flowerfare  of  a  deep  red  colour,  fix  or  prince  of  Orange,  was  made  governor  and  heuteriant- 
ii.ht  in  a  whirl,which  terminates  in  a  long  fpike  delU-  general  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht,  by  Pi.ihp 
uv.  of  le  ves  The  leaves  are  heart-lhaped,  and  grow  the  Second,  upon  his  leavmg  the  Low  Countries  to  go 
f,n  f.iotftalks  'The  whole  plant  has  a  Rrong  fetid  fmell.  into  Spain.  The  troubles  beginning  ioon  after,  this 
It  grows  commonly  in  woods  and  fhady  places,  and  pince  found  means  to  briag  about  an  union,  m  1376, 
flovver'  in  luly  or  Aujrufl.  2.  Paluflris,  clown's  all-  between  Holland  and  Zealand  ;  the  ftates  oi  which  two 
heal  "The  roots  are  w^iiie  and  tuberous.  The  ftalk  provinces  put  into  his  hands,  as  far  as  was  in  their  pow- 
"  nched  at  the  bottom,  and  two  or  three  feet  high,    er,  the  fovereign  authority  (for  to  long  lime  as  they 


lime  as 
The  flowers  are  Ted"  oVpurplerfrom'  fix  to  ten  in  a  whirl,    fhould  remain  in  war  and  under  arms),'upon  the  fame 
ending  in  a  long  fpikc.     The  L-aves  are  felTile,  narrow,    footing  as  Holland  had  intrufted  him  with  in  the  year 
pMinte.l,  and  in^^rt  furrounding  the  Rem.     This  plant 
has  a  fetid  fmell  and  bitter  tafle.and  isieckoned  agood 
vulnetary.     It  grows  on  the  fides  of  rivers  and  lakes 
in  1  iw  moid  grounds,  and  fometimes    in    corn  fields 
,.  Cennankc,  bafe  hore  hound.       '•'•^''   '^—  "   ^--nv 


is  brati 


ngh. 


The  Rem  is  downy, 
The  leaves  are  white,  downy. 


and  about  two  feet 
■wrinkled,  and  inden  ed. 

pliRi  within,  and  grow  in  multiflorous  whirls.  It  grows 
in  England.  4.  Ar-venfus  ccrn  ftachys,  petty  iron- 
wort,  or  all-heal.  The  ftalk  is  10  or  1  2  inches  high, 
fquare,  branched,  and  hairy.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
ihapcd,  obtufe,  bluntly  I'erratcd,  and  lefs  hairy.  The 
calvx  is  hairy  and  feffde,  and  deeply  divided  into  five 
acute  dents  of  equal  length.    The  flowers  are  flcQi-co- 


l)efore.  In  158 1  the  fame  authority  was  again  renew- 
ed to  him  by  Holland,  as  it  was  foon  after  by  Zealand 
likewife  ;  and  in  1584,  being  already  eleded  count  of 
Holland,  upon  certain  conditions  he  would  have  been 
formally  invefted  with  the  fuvereignty,  had  not  a 
wretch,  hired  and  employed  by  the  court  of  Spain,  put 


riie  flowers  are  white,  pur-    an  end  to  his  lite  by  a  horrid  affaffination. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  inftruments  by  which  the 
ftates  in  1581  conferred  the  fivereign  authority  upon 
prince  William  the  Firft,  vi-e  find  thefe  remaikable 
words,  which  are  tl'.ere  fet  down  as  fundamental  rules  : 
"  That  all  republics  and  communities  ought  to  pre- 
ferve,  maintain,  and  fortify  themfelves  by  unanimity  ; 
which  being  impolfible  to  be  kept  up  always  among  fo 

many 
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-  many  members,  cften  difflring  in  inclinations  and  I'cnti- 
mcnis,  it  is  coi.l'equenily  ncccirary  ihat  the  government 

''  (houlJ  be  placed  in  ihe  hands  of  one  (nigle  chief  magi- 
llraif."  M.iny  good  po'.iticians,  and  the  grea'.ell  part 
of  the  inhabitants  oJ  ihele  provinces,  have,  (ince  tlie 
clUblilhment  of  the  republic,  looked  upon  the  ftadthol- 
derian  government  as  an  eflciitial  pait  of  her  conllitu- 
tijn  ;  nor  has  flie  been  without  a  lladiholdcr  but  twice, 
that  h  to  lay,  from  the  end  of  1630  to  1672,  and  again 
from  Mirch  1702  till  April  17^7.  Tlie  provinces  of 
I'ViclLind  and  Groningt-n,  w.ih  Ommel.«nJs,  have  al- 
ways had  a  lladtholder  vrithout  interruption  :  their  in- 
ftruiflions,  which  are  now  no  longer  in  ftrce,  may  be 
feen  in  Aitzema  ;  but  formerly  die  powers  of  the  lladt- 
holder of  thefe  provinces  were  confined  within  narrower 
bounds,  and  till  William  the  Fourth  there  was  no  lladt- 
holder <  f  thefeven  provinces  together. 

The  lladtholder  cannot  declaie  war  nor  make  peace, 
but  he  has,  in  tiuality  ol  captain-general  of  the  union, 
the  command  in  chief  cf  all  thi  forces  cf  tl:e  (late  (  a)  ; 
and  military  perfons  are  obliged  to  obey  him  in  every 
thing  that  concerns  the  fervice.  He  is  not  limited  by 
inlliuclions,  but  he  has  the  important  power  of  giving 
out  orders  for  the  march  ot'  troc  ps,  and  the  difpolition 
of  all  matters  relative  to  them.  He  not  only  dire<5ls 
their  marches, but  provides  foi  thegarrifons,and  changes 
them  at  pleafure.  All  military  edicts  and  regulations 
c<inie  from  him  alone  ;  he  conllitu'cs  and  authorizes  the 
high  cour.cil  of  war  of  the  United  Provinces,  and,  as 
capt  iin-general  o(  every  province,  difpi'fes  of  all  milita- 
ry officers,  as  far  as  the  rank  of  colonel  inclulively.  The 
higher  poll«.  Inch  as  thole  u<  vtlt-marllials,  general";, 
lieutenant-generals,  major-generals,  are  given  by  the 
ftates-gentral,  wl.o  choofe  the  perfons  rccommemled  by 
his  highnefs.  He  makes  the  governors,  commandants, 
&c.  ct  to«ns  and  llrong  places  of  the  republic,  and  of 
tlie  barrier.  The  perions  nominated  pielcnt  their  in- 
flruments  cf  appointment  ta  their  lii^h  mightinelfes, 
who  provide  them  with  commillion'.  The  ll.ites.gene- 
ral  hive  Ukewife  great  regard  to  the  recommendation 
cf  the  prince  lladtholder  in  the  difpofition  of  thofe  ci- 
vil employments  which  are  in  ihcir  giit. 

The  power  of  the  lladtholder  as  high  admiral,  ex- 
tends to  every  thing  that  concerns  the  naval  force  of 
the  republic,  and  to  all  the  other  affairs  tliat  are  here 
within  the  jurifdi'flion  of  the  admiralty.  He  prefides 
at  thefe  boards  either  in  perfon  or  by  his  repreftnt.i- 
tivcs  ;  and  as  chief  of  them  all  in  general,  and  of  every 
one  in  particular,  he  has  power  to  make  their  orders 
and  inflruflions  be  cbfetved  by  themfelves  and  others. 
He  bedows  the  polls  of  lieutenan'.-admitjl,  vice-admi- 
ral, and  rear-admiral,  who  command  under  him  ;  and 
he  makes  likewife  poll-capta'ns. 

The  lladtliclder  grants  like  wife  letters  of  grace,  par- 
din,  and  abohtion,  as  well  for  the  crime  called  Comma- 
nia  De'itia,  as  for  military  offences.  In  Hdland  and 
Zealand  thef-  letters  are  made  out  for  crimes  of  the  firll 


foit,  in  the  name  ol  the  llates  with  ti.e  advice  of  his 
highnefs.  In  military  offences  he  con/uhs  tJie  h>gh 
council  cf  war,  and  upon  tlic  ccmmunia  Jefuia  he  takes 
the  advice  of  t!ie  courts  of  jiflice,  of  the  counfcUors, 
committees  cf  the  provinces,  <f  the  council  of  Ua;e,  and 
tl;e  tiibunds  of  jullice  in  the  refpeclivc  towns,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 

In  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  tlie  lladt- 
holder elcfts  t!.e  magidrates  of  ihe  towns  annually,  out 
of  a  double  number  that  arc  returned  to  him  by  the 
town*  ihemftlves. 

When  any  r,f  tl*ofe  offices  become  vacant,  which,  at 
the  lime  tJiere  was  no  g(.vernor,  were  in  the  difpof.<l  of 
the  flatestf  HiUand,  or  as  formerly  in  tl  at  of  tlic 
chamber  cf  account?,  the  lladtholder  has  his  chtice  cf 
two,  or,  in  fome  cafes,  ct  three  candidates,  named  by 
their  noble  and  great  mighiinels.  He  choores  like- 
wife  the  c  -unlellors,  ii-.fpeflors  of  the  dykes  of  Ryn- 
land,  Delfland,  and  Sciieelund,  out  of  three  perfors 
preler.ted  to  him  by  the  boards  of  the  counfellors  in- 
fpetflors  ;  which  boards  are  of  very  ancient  ellablilh- 
nient  in  Holland. 

His  highneA  prefides  in  the  courts  of  Holland,  and 
in  the  courts  of  j:i(lice  of  the  other  provinces  ;  and  his 
name  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  proclamations  and 
acts,  called  in  Dutch  MnaJauunttn,  or  Piovifun  vat 
Jujl'itie.  In  Overyffel  and  in  the  province  of  Utrecht 
the  poffelTors  of  fiifs  hold  of  the  prince  lladtholder. 
He  is  fupreme  curator  of  the  univerlities  of  Guelder, 
Friefland,  and  Groningen  ;  grand  foiefter  and  grand 
veneur  in  Guelder,  in  Holland,  and  other  places.  In  the 
province  of  Utrecht,  his  highnefs,  by  virtue  of  the  re- 
gul.<tion  of  1674,  di.'pofes  cf  the  provofllhips  and  other 
benefices  which  remiin  to  the  chapters,  as  alio  of  the 
canonical  prebends  th.nt  fall  in  the  months  which  were 
formerly  the  papal  months. 

By  the  firll  article  of  the  council  of  (late  cf  the  U- 
nitcd  Provinces,  the  lladtholder  is  the  fiift  member  cf 
it,  and  has  a  right  of  voting  there,  with  an  appointment 
of  25,000  guilders  a-year.  He  affills  alfo  as  often  as 
he  thinks  it  for  the  fervice  cf  the  llaie,  at  ihe  dclibera- 
tions  of  the  dates  general,  to  make  propofitions  to  them» 
and  fjmeiimts  alfo  at  the  conferences  which  the  deputies 
of  their  high  mightineifei  hold  in  their  different  com. 
mittets,  in  cotile]uei;ce  of  their  (landing  orders.  He 
li'sewife  affids  at  the  alfcniblies  of  the  dates  cf  eacli 
particular  province,  and  at  that  of  the  counfellor's  com- 
mittees. In  Guelder,  Holland,  and  Utrecht,  his  high, 
nefs  has  a  fhare  of  the  foveriignty,  as  ch'ef  or  prelident 
cf  the  body  of  nobles  ;  and  in  Zealand,  where  he  poirel- 
fts  the  marqnifate  of  Veer  and  Flulhing,  as  (irft  noble, 
and  reptefenting  the  whi  le  nobility.  In  his  ablence  he 
has  in  Zealand  his  rcprefcntativcs,  who  have  the  firll 
place  and  the  (ird  voice  in  all  the  councils,  and  the 
fiift  of  whom  is  always  fird  deputy  from  the  province 
to  the  alfembly  of  their  high  mightinelFes. 

In  1749  the  prince  ftadtholdcr  was  created  by  tlie 

datcs- 


(a)  In  time  of  war,  however,  the  Hates  have  always  named  deputies  for  the  army,  to.iccompany  the  ftadt- 
Lcldcrs  m  the  tield,  and  to  ferve  them  as  counfellors  in  all  their  enteiprifcs,  particularly  in  the  moll  important, 
atlair',  fuch  as  giving  bailie,  or  ui'.dcrtaking  a  (lege,  &c.  This  was  always  pracflifed  till  ihe  accein<>n  of  king 
William  the  Th'rd  to  the  crown  of  Great  Uiitain,  and  after  his  deaih  was  continued  with  reg  ird  to  the  general 
in  chiji  '  f  the  army  cf  the  republic,  la  1747  aad  174S  there  wcie  likewife  deputies  with  the  army,  but  with, 
more  liii.itcd  poncr. 
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Stihelina  ftates-gencral,  povcrnor-general  and  fiipreme  diredor  of 
the  E;ill  and  Weft  India  companies ;  dignities  which 
give  him  a  great  devil  ot  authority  and  po  .vcr,  and  which 
had  never  been  conferred  upon  any  of  his  predecelLirs, 
nor  have  they  hitlierto  b;en  made  hereditary.  He  has 
his  repiefentatives  in  tlic  fevcral  chambers  ol  the  compa- 
ny, and  chnofcs  their  dircflnrs  out  of  a  nomination  of 
three  quahfied  perfons.  The  prince  enjoyed  this  pie- 
Togative  in  Zealand  from  tlie  time  of  his  elevation  to 
the  ftadtholdcrate. 

The  revenues  of  the  ftadtholdcrate  of  the  feven  U- 
nited  Provinces  are  reckoned  (including  the  25,000 
guilders  winch  the  prince  enjoys  annually  as  the  firft 
member  of  the  council  of  ftatc,  and  what  he  has  from 
the  India  company's  dividends)  to  amount  to  300,000 
guilders  a  year.  As  captiiin-general  of  the  union,  his 
ferene  highnefs  has  120,000  guilders /i^r  anmmi,  befides 
24,000  from  Frielland,  and  12,000  from  Groningen,  in 
■q  lality  of  captain-general  of  thofe  provinces.  In  times 
of  war  the  ftate  allows  extraordinary  fums  to  the  cap- 
ta'n.general  for  the  expencc  of  every  campaign. 

To  al!  thefe  powers  and  privileges  the  prince  of  O- 
range  had  a  legal  and  conftitution.il  right ;  but  he  has 
teen  dlvefted  oF  them  hy  the  late  revolution,  and  the 
government  of  that  country  modelled  on  the  plan  of 
th?  Fr.-nch  republic,  by  whofe  armies  chiefly  the  revo- 
lution was  etTedled. 

STiEHELINA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  oi  f)i>ig:nj:a,  and  order  of  polygamia 
trquiilis ;  and  in  the  natural  iyftem  arranged  under  the 
49th  order,  Compofdx.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous, 
llie  chafFbeing  very  ftiort ;  the  pappus  is  branchy,  and 
the  anthers  caudated.  There  are  eight  fpecies,  thegna- 
phaloides,  dubia,  arborefcens,  fruticofa,  ilicifolia,  co- 
zymbofa,  chamcEpeuce,  and  imbricata. 

STAFF,  an  inftrurnent  ordinarily  ufed  to  reft  on  in 
-walking.  The  ftaffis  alfo  frequently  ufed  as  a  kind  of 
natural  weapon  both  of  offence  and  defence ;  and  for 
feveral  other  piirpofes. 

Staff,  a  light  pole  ereifled  in  different  parts  of  a 
■fhip,  whereon  to  hoift  and  diiplay  the  colours. 

The  principal  of  thefe  is  reared  immediately  over  the 
flevn,  to  difplay  the  enfign  ;  another  is  fixed  on  the 
bowfprit,  to  extend  the  jack;  three  more  are  erected  at 
the  three  maCt  heads,  or  formed  by  their  upper  ends,  to 
fhow  the  flag  or  pendant  of  the  refpeflive  fquadron  or 
«Jivi!ion  to  which  the  Ihip  is  appropriated.  See  En- 
SJGN,  Mast,  Jack,  and  Pendant. 

Staff,  in  military  matters,  confifts  of  a  quarter- 
mafter-general,  adjutant-general,  and  majors  of  bri- 
gade. The  ft.iff  properly  exifts  only  in  time  of  war.  See 
^>AR1F.R  Majier   General,  SiC. 

Rcg'imm'al  St.iff,  confifts  in  the  adjutant,  quarter- 
mafter,  chaplain,  furgeon,  &c. 

SrAFF,  in  mulic,  five  lines,  on  which,  with  the  in- 
termediate fpaces,  the  notes  of  a  fong  or  piece  of  mufic 
are  marked. 

I'orc-ST.nF.     See  FoRE-St-iff". 

ST.^FF.\,  one  i.f  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern  Iflands 
of  Scotland,  remarkable  for  its  bafahic  pillars.  It  was 
vifited  by  Sir  Jofepli  Banks,  who  communicated  the 
following  account  of  it  to  Mr  Pennant. 

"  The  little  ifland  of  Staffa  lies  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Mull,  about  three  leagues  nonh-eaft  from  lona,  or  I- 


columbkill :  its  grcateft  length  is  about  an  Eoglifli 
mile,  and  its  breadth  about  half  a  one.  On  the  weft  " 
fide  of  the  ifland  is  a  fmall  bay  where  boats  generally 
land  ;  a  little  to  the  fouthward  of  which  the  firft  ap- 
pearance o'i  pillars  arc  to  le  obfe  ved  :  they  are  fmall ; 
and  inftcad  of  being  placed  upright,  lie  down  on  their 
fides,  each  forming  a  fcgmcnt  of  a  circle.  From  thence 
you  pafs  a  fmall  cave,  above  which  the  pillars,  now 
grown  a  little  larger,  are  inclining  in  all  direiSions : 
in  one  place  in  particular,  a  fmall  niafs  of  thi.m  very 
much  refembles  the  ribs  of  a  fliip.  From  hence  having 
palfed  the  cave,  which,  if  it  is  not  low-water,  you  mull 
do  in  a  boat,  you  come  to  the  firft  ranges  of  pillars, 
which  are  ftill  not  above  half  as  large  as  thofe  a  little 
beyond.  Over  agalnft  this  place  is  a  fmall  illand,  call- 
ed in  Erfe  BaoJJja-lis,  feparated  from  the  main  by  a 
channel  not  many  fathoms  wide.  This  whole  iiland  is 
compofed  of  pillars  without  any  ftratum  above  them  ; 
they  are  ftill  fmall,  but  by  much  the  neateft  formed  of 
any  abr.ut  the  place. 

"  The  firft  divifion  of  the  ifland,  for  at  high  water  it 
is  divided  into  two,  makes  a  kind  of  a  cone,  the  pil- 
lars converging  together  towards  the  centre  :  on  the 
other  they  are  In  general  laid  down  flat :  and  in  the 
front  next  to  the  main,  you  fee  how  beautifully  they 
are  packed  together,  their  ends  coming  out  fquare  with 
the  bank  which  they  form.  All  thele  have  their  tranf- 
verfe  feflions  exafl,  and  their  furfaces  fmooth  ;  which 
is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  the  large  ones,  which  are 
cracked  in  all  diredlons.  I  much  qiieftion,  however, 
if  any  pillar  in  this  whole  ifland  of  Boo-flia-la  is  two 
feet  in  diameter. 

"  The  main  ifland  oppofite  to  Boo-flia-la,  and  farther 
towards  the  north-weft,  is  iupported  by  ranges  of  pil- 
lars pretty  ereifl,  and,  though  not  tall  (as  they  are  not 
uncovered  to  the  b.ife),  of  large  diameters  ;  and  at 
their  feet  is  an  irregular  pavement,  made  by  the  upper 
fides  of  fuch  as  have  been  broken  off,  which  extends  as 
far  under  water  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Here  the  forms 
of  tlie  pillars  are  apparent:  thefe  are  of  three,  four, 
five,  fix,  and  feven  fides;  but  the  number  of  five  and 
fix  are  by  much  the  moft  prevalent.  The  largeft  I 
meafured  was  of  feven  ;  it  was  four  feet  five  inches  in 
diameter. 

"  The  furfaces  of  thefe  large  pillars,  in  general,  are 
rough  and  uneven,  full  of  cracks  In  all  dlreftions  ;  the 
tranlVerfe  figures  in  the  upright  ones  never  fall  to  run 
in  their  true  direflions.  The  furfaces  upon  which  we 
walked  were  often  flat,  having  neither  concavity  nor 
convexity  ;  the  larger  number,  however,  were  concave, 
though  fome  were  very  evidently  convex.  In  fome  pla- 
ces, the  interftices  within  the  perpendicular  figures  were 
filled  up  with  a  yellow  fpar  :  in  one  place,  a  vein  pafled 
in  among  the  mafs  of  pillars,  carrying  here  and  there 
fmall  threads  of  fpar.  Though  they  were  broken  and 
cracked  through  in  all  diredlions,  yet  their  perpendicu- 
lar figures  might  eafily  be  traced  :  from  whence  it  is 
eafy  to  infer,  that  whatever  the  acccident  might  have 
been  that  caufed  the  dlflocation,  it  happened  after  the 
formation  of  the  pillars. 

"  From  hence  proceeding  along  rtiore,  you  arrive  at 
Fingal's  cave.  Its  dimenfions  I  have  given  in  the  form 
of  a  table .: 

Length 
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Length  of  the  cave  from  the  rock  without, 

IVcin  the  pitch  of  the  arch, 

Breadth  ofdiltoat  llie  mouth, 

y\t  the  firthcr  cr.d,  ... 

Hciglit  of  the  arcli  at  the  Mouth, 

Atlh-end, 

Height  of  an  outfide  pillar. 

Of  oneaiihe  nortli-well  corn;r, 

Depili  of  water  at  tljc  mouth. 

At  the  bottom,  .  .  - 

"  The  cave  runs  into  tlie  rocL  in  the  di 
noith-call  by  eaft  by  the  cornpafs. 

"  Proceeding  farther  to  the  nortii-v.-el1,  vou  meet  with 
the  higlicl\  ranges  of  piUats  j  the  magnificent  appear- 
ance ot  which  is  pall  all  dcfcription.  Here  they  are 
bare  to  tiicir  very  bafis,  and  the  llraium  below  tliem  is 
alfo  vifiblc  :  in  a  ihort  time,  it  rites  many  feet  above 
llic  water,  and  gives  an  opportunity  of  examining  its 
•[ualiiy.  Its  fuiface  is  rough,  and  has  ofien  large  lumps 
ijf  (lone  fticking  in  it  as  if  half  immerfed  :  iifelf,  when 
brolcen,  is  compofcd  of  a  tlioufand  heterogeneous  parts, 
which  together  liave  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
lava  :  and  the  more  fo,  as  many  of  the  lumps  appear 
to  be  of  the  very  fame  llone  of  which  the  pillars  are 
formed.  'I'his  whole  llratum  lies  in  an  inclined  pofi- 
tion,  dipping  gradually  towards  the  fouth-eall.  As 
hereabouts  in  the  fituation  of  ihe  higheft  pillars,  I 
(hall  mention  my  meafurcments  of  them,  and  the  dif- 
ferent llrata  in  this  place,  premifing,  tliat  the  mea- 
furcments were  made  with  a  line,  held  in  the  hand  of 
a  pcrfon  who  llood  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  reaching 
to  ilie  bottom  ;  to  the  lower  end  of  which  was  tied  a 
wliite  maik,  which  was  obforved  by  one  who  ftaid  be- 
low for  the  purpofe :  when  this  mark  wasfetoffirom 
the  water,  the  perlbn  below  noted  it  down,  and  made 
fignal  to  him  above,  who  made  then  a  mark  in  his 
rcpe  :  whenever  this  mark  palfed  a  notable  place,  the 
fame  fignal  was  made,  and  the  name  of  the  place  no- 
ted down  as  before  :  the  line  being  all  hauled  up,  and 
ilie  dillaiices  between  the  marks  meafured  and  noted 
down,  gave,  when  compared  with  the  book  kept  be- 
low the  diliances,  as  for  inllance  in  the  cave  : 

"  N"  1.  in  the  book  below,  was  called  from  the  wa- 
ter to  the  foot  of  the  lirft  pillar  in  the  book  above  ; 
n"  I.  gave  36  feet  •<  inches,  the  highell  of  that  afcent, 
which  was  compofcd  of  broken  pillars. 

"  N'^  I.  Pillar  at  the  well  corner  of  Fingal's  cave. 

Feet.  In. 

1  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar,          12  10 

2  Height  of  tlie  pilUr,                  -           -              37  3 
•?   Stratum  above  the  pill.ar,            -              -          66  9 

"  N"  2    Fingal's  cave. 

1  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar,         36       S 

2  Height  of  the  pillar,  -  -  39        6 

3  From  the  top  of  the  pillar  to  the  top  of  the 

arch,  -  •  314 

4  Thirkncf<i  of  the  flratnm  above,  -  3.).       4. 
Piv  addii^g  together  the  three  firll  meafurcments, 

w-c  got  the  height  of  the  arch  from  the  wa- 
ter, -         .         .  .  .  117       6 
"  N"  3.  Corner  pillar  to  the  wellward  of 
FingaPs  cave. 
.Stratum  below  the  pillar  of  lava-like  matter,      11       o 
Length  of  iiHar,             .             •             •  54       o 
Vol.  XVn. 


6i 

!  7 

5^ 
51 


.Stratum  above  the  pill.ir,  -  .  6i       6     Suffj 

"  N^  4.  /.notliei  pillar  to  the  wed  ward.  li 

Stratum  bcloiv  tlie  pillar,  -  .  f        1    StifforJ- 

Height  of  the  pillar,  -  .  .  :  ''"re- 

Stratum  above, 

"  N"  5.  Another  pillar  fatthcr  to  t!ic  wefl- 
ward. 
Stratum  below  the  pillar,  -  .  nj       S 

Heigl'.t  of  tJie pillar,  -  -  "  55        ' 

Stratum  above,         -  -  -  54       - 

"  The  ftratum  above  the  pillars,  which  is  here  men. 
ti"ncd,  is  uiiilormly  the  fame,  confiUing  of  luimbcrltfi 
fmail  pillars,  bending  and  inclining  in  all  dircdions, 
fometimes  fo  irregulaily  that  the  flones  can  only  be  faid 
to  have  an  inclination  to  aifume  a  columnar  form  ;  in 
others  more  regular,  but  never  breaking  into  or  dulurb- 
ing  the  llratum  of  large  pillars,  whofe  tops  everywhere 
keep  an  uniform  and  regular  line. 

*'  Proceeding  now  along  the  Ihore  round  the  north 
end  ot  the  iflaiid,  you  arrive  at  Uua  na  J'carvf,  or  the 
Corvorant's  Cave.  Here  the  llratum  under  the  jjiilars 
is  lifted  up  very  high  ;  the  pillars  above  it  are  conlider- 
ably  le:s  than  thofe  at  the  north-well  end  of  the  ifiand, 
but  ftill  very  confiderab'.c.  Beyond  is  a  bay,  wiiich 
cuts  deep  into  the  iflanJ,  rendering  it  in  that  place  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over.  On  the  fides  of 
this  bay,  efpecially  beyond  a  little  valley,  which  aimed 
cuts  the  ifland  into  two,  arc  the  llages  of  pillars,  hut 
fmall ;  however,  having  a  llratum  between  them  eiaflly 
the  fame  as  that  above  them,  formed  of  iniuimerable 
little  pillars,  Ihaken  out  of  their  places,  and  leaning  in 
all  direclions. 

"  Having  paffed  this  bay,  the  pillars  totally  ceafe  ;  the 
rock  is  of  a  dark-brown  llone,  and  no  (Igns  of  regularity- 
occur  till  you  have  palled  round  tjie  foi.th-ealt  end  of 
the  illand  (a  fpace  almoll  as  large  as  that  occupied  by 
the  pillars),  wliich  you  meet  again  on  the  well  fide,  be- 
ginning to  form  themfelves  irregularly,  as  if  the  llratum 
had  an  inclination  to  that  form,  and  foon  arrive  at  the 
bending  pillars  where  I  began. 

"  Tlie  llone  of  which  the  pillars  are  formed,  is  a 
coarfe  kind  ofbafaltes,  very  much  refcmhling  the  Giant's 
Caufeway  in  Ireland,  though  none  of  them  are  near  to 
neat  as  the  fpecimens  of  the  latter  which  I  havefeen  at 
the  Britilh  Mufcum  ;  owing  chiefly  to  the  colour,  wliich 
in  ours  is  a  dirty  brown,  in  the  Irilh  a  fine  black  ;  in- 
deed the  whi  le  produiflionfeems  very  much  to  refemble 
the  Giait's  Caufeway." 

STAFFORD,  the  county  town  of  StafFordfliirc, 
in  W.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat.  SS-  °-  It  flands  on  ilie 
river  Sow,  has  two  parifh-chwrches,  a  fine  fquare  mar- 
ket place,  and  a  fiourilhing  cloth  manufaclure.  It  (ends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  135  miles  from  Lon- 
don. 

STAFFORDSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bound- 
ed fin  the  foutli  by  Woiccllcrfhire,  by  Chelhirc  and  Der-. 
byfhire  1  n  the  north,  by  Warwickfhire  and  Derbylliire 
on  the  call,  and  Shroplhire  and  Chefliire  on  the  weft. 
The  length  is  reckoned  62  miles,  the  bicadth  5?, 
and  the  circumfeicnce  J 8c.  It  contains  5  hundredsi 
150  parilhes,  810,000  acres,  and  18  market  towns. 
The  air,  except  in  thofe  parts  that  aie  called  ths 
Moorlands,  and  VVoojlands,  and  about  tJie  mine;,  is 
good,  efpecially  upon  the  hills  where  it  is  accounted 
4  Y  very 
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very  fine.  The  foil  in  the  nortliern  niounUiiious  parts 
!s  ni)t  fertile  ;  but  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  watered 
by  the  Tient,  the  third  river  in  Engkmd,  it  is  both 
fruitful  -and  plevifant,  being  a  mixture  of  arable  and 
meadow  grounds.  In  the  fouth,  it  .ibounds  not  only 
with  coin,  but  with  mines  of  iron  and  pits  of  ciial. 
The  principal  rivers  of  this  country,  befides  the  Trent, 
■which  runs  almoft  thro'  the  middle  of  it,  and  abounds 
with  falmon,  are  the  Dove  and  Tame,  both  of  whicli 
are  well  ftored  with  filh.  In  this  country  are  alfo  a  great 
many  lakes,  or  meres  and  pools,  as  they  are  called  ; 
which,  having  ftreams  either  running  into  them  or  ironi 
them,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  or  any  great  prejudice^ 
to  the  air ;  they  yield  plenty  of  Hlh.  In  divers  parts  of 
the  county  are  medicinal  waters,  impregnated  with  dif- 
ferent forts  of  minerals,  and  confequently  of  diiferent 
<iu.ilities  and  viitues  ;  as  thofe  at  Halts  and  Brefsford- 
houfe,  which  are  mixed  witli  bitumen ;  thofe  at  In- 
gcftre,  Codfalwood,  and  Willoiigh-bridge  park,  which 
arc  fulphureous.  Of  the  faline  kind  are  the  Brine-pits 
at  Chertley,  Epfom,  Fenfnet-clofe,  of  which  very  good 
fait  is  made.  There  is  a  well  at  Nevvcaftle-under-Line 
that  is  fuid  to  cure  the  king's  evil ;  another  called  Elder- 
iL'cIl  near  Blemhil),  faid  to  be  good  for  fore  eyes ;  and 
a  third  called  the  Spa,  near  Wolverhampton. 

Great  flocks  of  iheep  are  bred  in  this  conntry,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  moorlands,  or  mountains  of  the  northern 
part  of  it ;  but  the  wool  is  faid  to  be  fomewhat  coarfer 
than  that  of  many  other  counties.  Of  this  wool,  how- 
ever, they  make  a  variety  of  manufaflures,  particularly 
felts.  In  the  lov/  grounds  along  the  rivers  are  rich  paf- 
tures  for  black  cattle;  and  vaR  quantities  of  butter  and 
cheefe  are  made.  In  the  middle  and  fouthern  parts  not 
only  grain  of  all  kinds,  but  a  great  deal  of  hemp  and 
flax  are  raifed.  This  country  produces  alfo  lead,  cop- 
per, iron  ;  marble,  alabafter,  millftones,  limeftone  ;  coal, 
fait,  and  marks  of  feveral  forts  and  colours ;  brick-earth, 
fullers-earih,  and  potters-clay  §,  particularly  a  fort  ufed 
in  the  glafs-manufafture  at  Amblecot,  and  fold  at  fe- 
ven-pence  a  bufhel  ;  tobacco-pipe-cLiy  ;  a  fort  of  red- 
dilh  earth  called///',  ufed  in  painting  divers  vefTels  ;  red 
and  yellow  ochres  ;  fire-ftones  for  hearths  of  iron  fur- 
naces, ovens,  Sec;  iron-ftones  of  feveral  forts;  blood- 
llones,  or  hcematiies,  found  in  the  brook  Tent,  which, 
when  wet  a  little,  will  draw  red  lines  like  ruddle  ;  quar- 
ry-(lones,  and  grind-llones.  For  fuel  the  county  is  well 
I'jpplied  vvith  turf,  peat,  and  coal  of  feveral  forts,  as 
cannel-coal,  peacock  coal,  and  pit-coal.  The  peacock- 
coal  is  fo  called,  becaufe,  when  turned  to  the  light,  it 
difplays  all  the  colours  of  the  peacock's  tail ;  but  it  is 
fitter  for  the  forge  than  the  kitchen.  Of  the  pit-coal 
theie  is  an  inexliauftible  (lore:  it  burns  into  white 
afhes,  and  leaves  no  fuch  cinder  as  that  of  the  New- 
caftle  coal.  It  is  not  ufed  for  malting  till  it  is  charred, 
and  in  that  ftate  it  makes  admirable  winter-fuel  for  a 
chamber. 

This  county  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Litchfield  and  Co- 
ventry, and  the  Oxford  circuit.  It  fends  ten  mem- 
bers to  parliament;  namely,  two  for  the  county,  two 
for  the  city  of  Litchfield,  two  for  Stafford,  two  for 
Newcaftle-uader-Line,  and  two  for  Tamwortli.. 

STAG,  in  zoology.     See  Cervus. 

STAG-Beelle.     See  Lucanus. 

STAGE,  in  the  modern  drama,  the  place  of  aflion 
»Dd  reprefentation  included  between  the  git  and  the 
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fcenes,  and  anfwering  to  the  profceuium  or  pulpitum  of 
the  ancients.     See  Playhouse  and  Theatre. 

STAGGERS.     See  Farriery,  §  xiii.  ' 

STAHL  (George  Ern.-ft),  an  eminent  German  clie-  s 
mift,  was  born  in  Franconia  in  1660,  and  chofen  pro- 
felfor  of  medicine  at  Hall,  when  a  univerlity  was  found- 
ed in  that  city  in  1694.  The  excellency  of  his  lectures 
while  he  filled  that  chair,  the  importance  ol  his  various 
publications,  and  his  extenfive  pra(Sice,  foon  raifed  his 
reputation  to  a  very  great  height.  He  received  an  in- 
vitation to  Berlin  in  17 16,  which  having  accepted,  he 
was  made  counfellor  of  .T;ate  and  phyfician  to  the  king. 
He  died  in  1734,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  Stalil 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  which  the 
annals  of  medicine  can  boaft  :  his  name  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  and  more  illullrious  era  in  che- 
miftry.  He  was  the  author  of  the  dodrine  of  phlogif- 
ton,  which,  though  now  completely  overturned  by  the 
difcoveries  of  Lavoifier  and  others,  was  not  without  its 
ufe  ;  as  it  ferved  to  combine  the  fcattered  fragments 
of  former  chemifts  into  a  fyftem,  and  as  it  gave  rife  to 
more  accurate  experiments  and  a  more  fcicntitic  view 
of  the  fubjedl,  to  wJiich  many  of  the  fubfequent  difco- 
veries were  owing.  This  theory  maintained  its  ground 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  was  received  and 
fupported  by  fome  of  the  molt  eminent  men  which  Eu- 
rope has  produced  ;  a  fufHclent  proof  of  the  ingenuity 
and  the  abilities  of  its  author.  He  was  the  author  alfo 
of  A  Theory  of  Medicine,  founded  upon  the  notions 
which  he  entertained  of  the  abfolute  dominion  of  mind 
over  body;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  ailirmed,  that 
every  mufcular  acftion  is  a  voluntary  a£l  of  the  mind^ 
whether  attended  with  confcioufnefs  or  not.  This  theory 
he  and  his  followers  carried  a  great  deal  too  far,  but 
the  advices  at  leaft  which  he  gives  to  attend  to  the  ftate 
of  the  mind  of  the  patient  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  phyficians. 

His  principal  works  are,  l.  Experimenta  et  Qlferva- 
tionss  C/jemicie  et  Phyfice,  Berlin,  1731,  8vo.  2.  Dijfa-- 
tat'wnes  Medlcj:,  Hall,  2  vols  4to.  This  is  a  coUeiSion. 
ofthcfcs.  3.  Thioria  MdUca  verdt,  1 737,  4to.  4.  0- 
pajculum  Chywico phyjico  niedicw//,  1 740,  4to.  5.  A 
Treatife  on  Sulphur,  both  Inflammable  and  Fixed,  writ- 
ten in  German.  6.  Negotium  Otiofum,  Hall,  1720,  4to. 
It  is  in  this  treatife  chietly  that  he  eftablilhes  his  fyftem 
concerning  the  aifbion  of  the  foul  upon  the  body.  7. 
Fundamsnta  Chymiae  Dogmalicx  et  Experiinentalis,  Nu- 
remberg, 1747,  3  vols  4to.  8.  A  Treatife  on  Salts, 
written  in  German.  9.  Commentarium  in  Meiullurgiam 
Becchfri,   172^. 

STAINING  or  Colouring  o/Bone,  Horn,  Mar- 
ble, Paper,  Wood,  &c.     See  thefe  articles. 

STAIRCASE,  in  architeflure,  an  afcent  inclofed 
between  walls,  or  a  baluflrade  confifting  of  ftairs  or 
ftreps,  with  landing  places  and  rails,  ferving  to  make  a 
communication  between  the  feveral  ftories  of  a  houfe.. 
See  Architecture,  n"  89,  &c. 

STALACTIT.£,in  natural  hiftory,  crydalline  fpars 
formed  into  oblong,  conical,  mund,  or  irregular  bodies, 
compofed  of  various  crufts,  and  ufually  found  hanging 
in  form  of  ificles  from  the  roofs  of  grottoes,  &c. 

STALAGMITIS,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nt&cia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygam'ia  clafs  of  plants  ;. 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  or- 
der, Trktccif.     The  calyx  is  cither  quadriphyllous  or 
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hexaphyllous ;  the  corolla  confifts  of  four  cr  of  lix  pe- 
t.il^  :  the  receptacle  is  flclliy,  and  fomewliit  1'quire.lh.i- 
ped  ;  'he  tilameiits  about  ^o.  In  ihe  hermaphrodite 
flower  the  J/y'ui  is  (h  -rt,  thick,  and  erefl  ;  the  fruit  is 
a  beiry  of  a  globular  Ihape,  unilocular,  and  crowned 
with  l\.^Jl\lui  and  Jhgma  :  tliey  contain  three  oblcnsj 
j(.intcd  triangular  feeds.  Ol  this  tliere  is  only  one  fpc- 
cics,  viz.  the  Cambo^iolJet,  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  From  this  plant 
is  obtained  the  gutta  cambogia,  or  gum  gamboge  of  tJie 
Jhops.     See  Gamboge. 

Till  very  lately  botanifts  were  at  a  lofs  for  the  true 
nature  of  tlic  plant  which  yields  this  gum.  Kocnig,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  an  excellent  bot.inift,  travelled 
over  a  great  part  of  India,  and  colle<5lcd  a  great  num- 
ber of  new  plants,  and  among  the  rell  the  ILilagmitis. 
Thefe  he  bequeathed  to  Sir  Jofcph  Banks  prefident  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

STALK,  among  fportfmcn,  a  living  fowl  put  in  a 
place  to  allure  and  bring  others  where  they  may  be  ta- 
ken. For  want  of  theft,  a  bird  (hot,  its  entrails  taken 
out,  and  dried  in  an  oven  in  its  feathers,  witii  a  (tick 
thrull  through  to  keep  it  in  a  convenient  pofture,  may 
lirve  as  well  as  a  live  one. 

Stale  ib  alfo  a  name  for  the  urine  of  cattle. 

ANiMATF.n  STALlC.  This  ren.irkable  animal  was 
found  by  Mr  Ives  at  Cuddalorc  :  and  he  mentions 
feveral  kinds  of  it ;  fome  api  taring  like  dry  ftraws  tied 
together,  others  like  grafs  ;  fime  have  bodies  much  lar- 
ger than  others,  with  the  addition  of  two  fcaly  imper- 
fe<Jl  wings  ;  their  neck  is  no  biijger  tlian  a  pin,  but 
twice  as  long  as  their  bujics  ;  their  heads  are  like  thofe 
of  an  hare,  and  their  eyes  venical  and  very  briik.  They 
live  upon  flies,  and  catch  thefe  infeds  very  dexteroufly 
with  the  two  fore-feet,  which  they  keep  doubled  up  in 
three  parts  clofe  to  their  head,  and  dart  out  very  quick 
t  n  the  approach  of  their  prey ;  and  when  they  have 
caught  it,  they  eat  it  very  voracioufly,  holding  it  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  fquirrel  does  its  food.  On  the  outer 
joints  of  the  fore-feet  are  feveral  very  ftiarp  hooks  for 
the  eafier  catching  and  holding  of  their  prey  ;  while, 
vriih  the  other  feet,  which  are  four  in  number,  they  take 
hold  of  trees  or  any  other  tiling,  the  better  to  furprife 
whatever  they  lie  in  wait  for.  They  drink  like  a  horfe, 
putting  their  mouths  into  the  water.  Their  excrements, 
which  are  very  white,  are  almoll  as  large  as  the  body  of 
the  animal,  and  as  the  natives  fay,  dangerous  to  the  eyes. 

STALLION,  or  Stone-horse,  in  the  manege,  an 
horfe  deligned  for  the  covering  of  mares,  in  order  to 
propagate  the  fpecies.     See  F.ciyus. 

STAMFORD,  an  ancient  town  of  Lincolnfliire  in 
England  ;  feated  on  the  river  Welland,  on  the  edge  of 
Northamptonfhire.  It  is  a  large  handfome  place,  con- 
taining fix  paridi-churches,  fevtral  good  ftreets,  and  fine 
buildings.  It  had  formerly  a  college,  the  (ludents  of 
which  removed  to  Br.izen-Nofe  college  in  Oxford.  It 
has  no  confiderable  manufaflories,  but  deals  chiefly  in 
malt.     W.  Long.  o.  31.  N.  Lat.  52.42. 

STAMINA,  in  botany,  are  thole  upright  filaments 
which,  on  opening  a  flower,  we  find  within  the  corolla 
furrounding  the  pillillum.  According  to  Linnxus,  they 
are  the  male  organs  of  generation,  whofe  office  it  is  to 
prepare  the  pollen.  Each  ftamen  confifls  of  two  diftind 
pAits,  viz.  the  FiLAMENTUM  aod  the  anthera. 
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Stamina,  in  the  anim.il  body,  are  defined  to  be  thofe 
fimple  original  parts  which  exilled  firll  in  the  emb:yo  cr 
cvtn  in  the  feed  ;  and  by  whofe  diQin(ftion,  augmenta- 
tion, and  accretion  by  additional  juices,  the  animal  body 
at  its  utmolf  bulk  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed. 

STAMPdutiei,  a  braach  of  the  pcrpeiu.il  revenue. 
See  Revenue. 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  a  tax  impofed  up'n  all 
parchment  and  paper,  whereon  any  Icg.il  proceedings  or 
private  inflrumcnts  of  .ilmoft  any  nature  wlntfoever  arc 
written  ;  and  alfo  upon  licences  for  retailing  wines,  of 
all  denominations ;  upon  all  almanacs,  ncwfpapers,  ad- 
vertifements,  cards,  dice,  &c.  Thefe  imports  arc  very 
various  ;  being  higher  or  lower,  not  fo  much  according 
to  the  value  of  the  property  transferred,  as  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  deed.  Tlie  highcll  do  not  exceed 
fix  pounds  upon  every  fliect  of  paper  or  fkin  of  parch- 
ment ;  and  thefe  high  duties  fall  cliiefly  upon  grants 
from  the  crown,  and  upon  certain  law  proceedings, 
without  any  regard  to  the  value  of  the  fubject.  There 
are  in  Great  Britain  no  duties  on  the  regillration  of 
deeds  or  writings,  except  the  fees  of  the  officers  who 
keep  the  regifler;  and  thefe  are  feldom  more  than  a 
reafonable  recompenfc  for  their  labour.  The  crowu 
derives  no  revenue  from  them. 

The  ftamp-duties  conllitute  a  tax  which,  though  in 
fome  inftances  it  may  be  heavily  felt,  by  greatly  increa- 
fing  the  expence  of  all  mercantile  as  well  as  legal  pro- 
ceedings, yet  (if  moderately  impofed)  is  of  fervice  to 
the  public  in  general,  by  authenticating  inftrumcnts, 
and  rendering  it  much  more  difficult  than  formerly  to 
forge  deeds  of  any  flanding;  fince,  as  the  oflicers  of 
this  branch  of  the  revenue  vary  their  ftamps  frequently, 
by  marks  perceptible  to  none  but  themfelvcs,  a  man 
tliat  would  forge  a  deed  of  King  William's  time,  mud 
know  and  be  able  to  counterfeit  the  (lamp  of  that  dat^ 
alfo.  In  France  and  fome  other  countries  the  duty 
is  laid  on  the  contl•a^5^  itfelf,  not  on  the  infhument 
in  which  it  is  contained  ;  as  alfo  in  England  (hefides 
the  ftamps  on  the  indentures),  a  tax  is  laid,  by  llatutc 
8  Ann,  c.  y.  on  every  apprentice-fee;  of  6  d.  in  the 
pound  if  it  be  50 1.  or  under,  and  i  s.  in  the  pound  if  a 
greater  fum :  but  this  tends  to  draw  the  fubieft  into 
a  thoufand  nice  difquifitions  and  difputes  concerning 
the  nature  of  his  contraft,  and  whetlier  taxable  or  not ; 
in  which  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  are  fure  to  have 
the  advantage.  The  general  method  in  England  an- 
fwers  the  purpofes  of  the  llate  as  well,  and  confults  the 
cafe  of  the  fubjedl  much  belter  The  firft  inftitution 
of  the  llamp-duties  was  by  ftatutc  j  and  6  W.  and  M. 
c.  21.  and  they  have  fince,  in  m.iny  inftances,  been  ia- 
creafed  to  five  times  their  origin.kl  amouDt. 

STANCHION,  or  Stanchions,  a  fort  of  fmall 
pillars  of  wood  or  iron  ufed  for  various  purpofes  in  a 
lliip  ;  as  to  fupport  tlie  decks,  the  quarter-rails,  tJie 
nettings,  the  awnings.  Sec.  The  firft  of  thefe  are  two 
ranges  of  fm.iH  columns  fixed  under  tlie  beams,  through- 
out the  Ihlji'i  length  between  decks  ;  one  range  being 
on  the  ftarboard  and  the  other  on  the  larboard  fide  of 
the  hatchways.  They  are  chiefly  intended  to  fupport 
the  weight  of  the  artillery. 

STAND,  in  commerce,  a  weight  from  two  hundred 
and  an  half  to  three  hundred  o(  pitch. 

STANDARD,   in  war,  a  fort  of  banner  or  flag, 
4  Y  2  borne 
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StindarJ,   home  as  a  figr.al  for  the  joining  together  of  the  lever.il    letter.:,  written  by  the  fatlier  to  the  fon,  fiUcJ  within- 
et;.: ;.-,,..   troops  belonging  to  the  lUnie  body.  .Iruaions  fuitable    to  th:  different  gradations  of^  the 

"'  ""'  Standard,  in  commerce,  the  origlnul  of  a  weight,  young  man's  hfe  to  whom  they  were  addrelFcd.  Thcfe 
mcafure,  or  ccin,  conmiittcd  to  the  keeping  of  a  ma-  letters  contain  many  fine  obfcrvations  on  mankind,  and 
S'iilrute.'or  depolitediu  lonie  public  pl.iee,  to  regulate,  rules  of  conducl :  but  it  is  obfervable  that  he  lays  a 
lidj-.ft,  and  try  the  weights  ufed  by  i>arti^ular  perfous  greater  ftrefs  on  exterior  accompllfhments  and  addref^, 
it  traffic.     SecMoKEV.  lh'"i  o"  intelleclual  qualiiications    and  iincerity  ;  and 

STANHOPE  (Philip  Dormer,  earl  of  Cliefterri'rld),    aUov.'s  greater    la'.iiude    to  faniionable  ple.ifures  tlian 
was  born  In  1695,  and  educated   in  Trluity-hall,  Cam-    good  morali  will  jullify,  clpccially  in  paternal   inilruc- 
bridfre  ;  which  place  he  left  in   171 4,  when,  by  his  own    tion.  Hence  it  is  that  a  celebrated  writer  §,  and  of  man-  §  D: 
acco'unt  he  was  an  abfolute  pedant.     In  this  chariu'lcr    ners  foniewhut  diiterent  from  thofe  of  the  poliie  eurl  of  '""■ 
he  went'abroad,  where  a  familiarity  with  go.^d  compa-    Chefterlield,  is  faid  to  have    obferved   of  thefe  letters 
iiy  foon  convinced  him  he  wis  totally  milhikcn  in  al-   that"  they  inculcate  only  the  morals  of  .-i  whore,  with 
moft  all  his  notions  :  and  an  attentive  lludy  of  the  air,    the  maimers  of  a  dancing-mailer." 
manner,  and  addrefs  of  people  of  falhion,  foon  polilhed        Stanhope   (Dr    George),  an  eminent  divine,  was 
a  man  whofe  predominant  dofire  was  to  pleafe  ;  and    born  at  Hertilhorn  in  Derbyfaire,  in  the  year  1 66c. 
who','  as  it  afcerv.ards  appeared,  valued  exterior  accom-    His  fatlur  was  reftor  of  that  place,  vicar  of  St  Mar- 
pliibmenti    beyond    any    other    human    aco,ulrement.    garet's  church  in  LeiceRer,  and  chapLiin  to  the  earls  of 
While  Lord  Stanhope,  he  got  an  early  feat  in  parlia-    Chellertield  and  Clare.     His  grandfather  Dr  George 
mem-  and  in  :732,  fucceeded  to    his  faiher's  ellate    Stanhope  was  chaplain  to  James  I.  arid  Charles   1.;. 
^nd  titles.     In   172^5,  and  in   1745,  he  was  appointed    had  the  chancellorlliip  of  York,  where  he  was  alfo  a 
ambalfador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  Hoi-    canon  relldentiary,  held  a  prebend,  and  was  reflor  of 
land!   which  hfyh  charadber    he    fupported    with    the    Weldrake  in  that  county.     He  was  for  his  loyalty  dri- 
TreateQ.  dignity":  ferving  his  own  country,  and  gain-    ven  from  his  home  with  eleven  children  j  and  died  in 
fno-  the  efteem  of  the  ftates-general.     Upon  his  return     1644.     Our  author  was  feat  to  fchool,  firi'l  at  Upping- 
from  Holland,  he  was  fent  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;    ham  in  Rutland,  then  atLeiceCler  ;  afterwards  removed 
and  durin"-  his  adminiftraiion  there,  gave  general  la-    to  Eaton  ;  and  thence    chofen    to  King's    college    in 
tisfiflion  to  all  parties.     He  left  Dublin  in   1746,  and    Cambridge,  in  the  place  of  VV.  Cleaver.     He  took  the 
in  Oilober  fucceeded  the  earl  of  Harrington   as   fecre-    degree  of  B.  A.  in   1681  ;  M.   A.   1658;  was  elected 
tary  of  Sate,  in  which  poft  he  ofliciated  until  Febiuary    one  of  the  fyndics  for  the  univerfity  of  C;imbridge,  in 
6'h  i-O-S.     Belnp-  felzed  with  a  deafnefs  in   1752  that    the  bufinefs  of  Alban  Francis,  16S7  ;  miniller  of  Quoi 
incapacitated  him  for  the  pleafures  of  fociety,  he  from    near  Cambridge,  and  vice-prortor,  1688  ;  was  that  ye  ir 
that  time  led  a  private  and  retired  life,  amullng  him-    preferred  to  the  reflory  of    Triug    in    Hertfordlhirc, 
felf  with  books  and  his  pen;  in  particular,  he  engaged    which  after  fome  time  he  quitted.     He  was  in   i68y 
largely  as  a  volunteer  in  a  periodical  mifcellaneous  pa-    prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Lewilham  in  Kent  by  Lord 
per  called  Tke  JVorlJ,  in  which  his  contributions  have    Dartmouth,  to  v/hom  he  had  been  chaplain,  and  tutor 
a  dillinguilhed  degree  of  excellence.     He  died  in  i  773,    to  his  fon.     He  was  alfo  appointed    chaplain  to  King 
leavin"'  a.  characler  for  wit  and  abilities  that  had  few    William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  continued  to  enjoy  that 
equals.     He  dillinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  eloquence  in    honour  under  Qj^een  Anne.     He  commenced  D.  D. 
■larliament  on  many  important  occafions  ;    of   which    July  5th   1697,  performing  all  the  ofSces  required  to 
we  have  a  cl'.aractcnftic  inftance,  of  his  own  relating,    that  degree  publicly  and  with    great    appiaufe.     He 
He  was  an  aftive  promoter  of  the  bill  lor  altering  the    was  made  vicar  of  Deptford  in   1703  ;  fucceeded  Dr 
fty'e  •  on  which  occalion,  as  he  himfelf  vviites  in  one    Hooper  as  dean  of  Canterbury  the  fame  year  ;  and  waj 
of  his  letters  to  his  fon,  he  made  lo  eloquent    a  I'peech    thrice  chofen  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of  convnca- 
tn  the  houfe,  that  every  one  was  pleafed,  and  faid  he    tion.     His   uncommon  diligence  and  induilry,  afliftcd 
h.ad  made  the  whole  very  clear  to  them  ;  "  when  (fays    by  liis  excellent  parts,  em  iched  him  with  a  large  flock 
he),     God  knows,  I  had  not  even    attempted  it.     I    cf  polite,  folid,  and  ufsful   learning.     His    difcourfes 
could  juft  as  foon  have  talked  Celtic  or  Sclavonian  to    from  the    pulpit    were    equally  pleafnig    and  protita- 
thern   as  alkronomy  ;  and  they  would  have  underllood    ble  ;  a  beautiful   intermixture  of  the  clearell    reafini- 
me    full  as  well."     Lord    Macclofield,    one    of    the    ing  with  the  purcft  diflion,  attended  with  all  the  graces 
jreatelt  mathematicians  in  Eui  ope,  and  who  had  a  prin-    of  a  jull  elocution.     The  good  Chi  iftian,  the  folid  di- 
cipal  hand  in  framing  the  bill,  Ipoke  afterwards,  with    vine,  and  the  fine  gentleman,  in  him  weie  happily  uni- 
all  the  cleatnefs  that  a  tliojough  knowledge  of  the  fub-    ted.     His  converfition  was  polite  and  delicate,  grave 
ieiS   could    didlate  ;  but  i;ot   having  a   flow  of  words    without  precifenefs,  facetious  without  levity.     His  piety 
equal  to  Lord  Cheileitield, 'the  latter    gained  the   ap-    was  rfal  and  rational,  his  charity  great  and  univerfal, 
plaufe  from  the  former,  to  the  equal  credit   of   the    fruitful  in  adls  of  mercy,  and   in  all  good  works.     He 
fpeaker  and  the  auditors.     The   high  charaifler  Lord    died  March  i8th  1728,  aged  63  years;  and  was  buried 
Cheflerfield   fupported  during  life,  teceived    no  fmall    in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Levvifham.     The    dean 
injury  foon  after  his  death,  Irom  a  fuller  difphiy  of  it  by    was  twice  mariicd  :  I.  to  Olivia  Cotton,  by  whom  lie 
his  own  hand.     He  left  no  ilUie  by  his  lady,  but  had  a    had  one  fon  and  four  daughters.     His  iltond  lady,  who 
natural  fon,  Philip  Stanhope,  Efq;  v\hofe  education  was     was   filler  to    Sir  Charles  Wager,  furvived  him,   dying 
for  many  years  a  clo.'t;  object  of  his  attention,  and  who    October  ill  173c,  aged  about  54.     One  of  the   dean's 
was  afterwards    envoy   extraordinary  at  the  court  of    daughters  was  married  to  a  fon  of  bilhop  Burnet.     Bi- 
Drefden,  but  died  before  him.     When  Lord  Cheller-    Ihop  Moore  of  Ely  died  the  day  before  (^een  Anne  ; 
field  died,  Mr  Stanhope's  widow  publiflied  a  courfe  of    who,  it  has    been  faid,  defigned  cur   dean   for   that 
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:<>  Tc';  wlitn  It  fhoulJ  becom;  vacant.  Dr  Fclton  fays, 
^  "  The  late  dein  cf  Canterh  .-y  is  CACcllent  in  the 
whole.  His  thoughts  and  rcalbning  are  bri:;ht  and 
f'.liJ.  His  flyle  is  juft,  bo[!i  for  ilie  purity  ot  the  lan- 
Rn.i'^0  and  for  the  llrength  and  beau:y  ot  exprelTion  ; 
bat  t!ic  ptriodi  are  formed  in  (o  peculiar  .in  order  of 
^  the  words,  iliat  it  was  an  obfsrvation,  nobody  could 
prnmunce  them  with  the  fam.'  grace  and  advantage  as 
iiimf.-lf."  His  writings  which  are  an  ineftimible  trc;i- 
furc  of  piety  ar>d  devotion  aie,  A  Paraphr.ife  and 
Comment  upon  the  Epiftles  ami  Gofpels,  4  vols.  17C5, 
Svo,  Sermons  at  Boyle's  LeJlures,  1706,  4W.  I'lf- 
i;en  Sermons,  1 700,  Svo.  Twelve  Sirmons  on  i'c- 
veral  Occafions,  1727,  Svo.  Thomas  a  Kempis  1696, 
Svo.  Epi>.^£tus's  Morals,  with  Simplicius's  Com- 
ment, and  the  Life  of  Epiilctus,  1700,  8 k'o.  Parfon's 
Cl-.riftian  DlreiTtory,  1716,  8vo.  Rocliefoucault's 
M.iiimf,  I7cfi,  Svo.  A  Funeral  Sermon  on  Mr  Rich- 
aid  Sars,  liookfeikT,  1724;  two  editions  410.  Twen- 
ty Scrn.ons,  pub'.iihoi  fingly  between  the  yeirs  t^Qi 
...id  1724.  Private  Prayers  for  every  Day  in  the 
Week,  and  fur  the  fevcral  P.irts  of  each  D.iy  ;  tranfla- 
ted  from  the  Gresk  Divotions  of  Bifhop  Andrew^, 
with  addition^-,  1 730.  In  his  tranflationF,  it  is  well 
known,  Dr  Stanhope  did  not  confine  himfelft<).a  ftricl 
and  literal  vcrfion  :  he  took  the  liberty  of  paraphr.ilin^^;, 
explaining,  and  improving  upon  his  autlior  j  as  will  evi- 
dently appear  (r.ot  to  mention  any  other  work)  by  the 
flighted  perufal  nfSt  Auguftine's  Meditations,  and  the 
Devotions  of  Bilhop  Andrews. 

STANISLAI^S  (Leczinflti).  kins;  of  Poland,  was 
bom  at  Leopold  the  20th  of  Oilober  1677.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  p'j'.ilh  nobleman,  dillinguilhed  Ijy  his  rank 
and  the  important  oSices  which  he  held,  but  ftill  more 
by  his  firmnefs  and  courage.  Stanlfi.nis  was  fcnt  am- 
bilTador  in  17C4  by  the  alTembly  of  W.rfaw,  to 
Chatles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who  had  conquered  Pfl.ind. 
He  was  at  that  time  27  years  old,  was  general  of  Great 
Poland,  and  h.id  been  ambalfador  eitr.-iordinary  to  the 
Clrand  t-'i^nior  in  161,9.  Charles  was  fo  delighted  witli 
the  franknefs  and  lincerity  of  his  deportment,  and  with 
lli^  tirmnefs  and  fweetnefi  which  appeared  in  h's  coun- 
tenance, that  he  olTered  him  t!ie  crown  of  Poland,  and 
ordered  him  to  b*:  crowned  at  Warfaw  in  17C5.  He 
accompanied  Charles  XII.  intf>  Saxony,  where  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  King  Augullus  in  1705,  by  which 
that  prince  refigned  tlie  crown,  and  acknowledged  Sta- 
niiLus  king  of  Poland.  The  new  monarch  remained 
in  Saxony  with  Charles  till  1707,  wlien  they  returi:ed 
into  P(  bnd  and  attacked  the  Rufllans,  who  were  obli- 
;.'ed  to  evacuate  that  kingdom  in  1708.  But  diaries 
be'ng  c'efealcd  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1709,  .Vugudus 
ie;urned  into  Poland,  and  being  aflllled  by  a  RulHan 
army,  obliged  Stanillius  to  retire  fird  into  Sweden, 
and  afterwards  into  Turkey.  Soon  after  he  took  up 
his  refideiice  at  Wciifenburg,  a  town  in  Alface  Au- 
gnftus  diffatched  Sum  his  envoy  to  France  10  complain 
of  thi>  ;  but  tlie  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  then  re- 
gent, returned  this  anfwer  :  "  Tell  year  kinc;,  that 
France  has  always  been  the  afyliim  of  unhappy  princes." 
Staniflaut  livid  in  cbfcurity  till  1725,  when  Louis  XV. 
efpnufed  the  ptlncefs  Mary  his  d.iughter.  Upon  the 
death  of  King  AuguRus  in  1733,  he  returned  to  Po- 
land in  hopes  of  rcmotinting  the  thione  of  that  klng- 
coni.     A  large  party  declared  for  him  ;  but  bis  ccm- 
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p:titor  thi  younp;  eleclcr  of  Saxony,  being  fupport:d 
by  (he  Emperor  Charles  VI.  and  die  Emprefs  of  Iluf- 
lia,  was  chofen  king,  though  the  majcirity  was  again.l 
him.  Dantzic,  to  which  Staiifflttis  had  r.:tirtd,  wa5 
quickly  taken,  and  the  unfortun.ate  prince  made  hisefcape 
in  difguife  with  great  dltlicnlty,  aft;r  hearing  that  a  pri<-e 
was  let  upon  hiJicaJ  I)y  the  R'-.fi-  ms.  V.'licn  peace  w.is 
concluded  in  I73<)  between  the  F.mperor  and  France,  ic 
was  agreedth.it  Stanillaus  fhculd  .ibdicaic  the  throne, 
but  tliat  he  ihouhl  be  acknowledged  king  of  Polaml 
and  grand  duke  o(  Lithuani.t,  and  continue  to  bear 
toJi:  titles  during  life  ;  that  all  his  ctfods  and  thofe  of 
the  queen  his  fpoufc  Ihould  be  rcllorcd  ;  that  an  amaefty 
Ihould  be  declared  in  Poland  for  all  that  was  pait,  and 
that  every  perfon  fiiould  be  rcllored  to  his  polfeirions, 
rights,  and  privileges :  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  Ihoukl 
be  acknowledged  king  of  Poland  by  all  the  powers  who 
acceded  to  the  treaty  :  that  Stanifl.uis  fhoulJ  be  put  in 
peaceable  poiredion  of  the  duchies  of  Lorrain  and  Bar  ; 
but  th.it  immediately  after  his  death  thcfe  duchies 
Ihould  be  united  for  ever  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Scaiiifiaus  fucceeded  a  race  cf  princes  in  Lorrain,  who 
were  beloved  and  regretted  :  and  his  f  ibjecls  found  their 
ancient  fovereigns  revived  in  him.  He  tailed  then  the 
pleafure  which  he  had  lb  long  de.lred,  the  plcafijrc  0/ 
making  men  happy.  He  affiiled  his  new  fubje.'ts ;  he 
embclhlhtd  Nancy  and  Lur.eville  ;  he  made  ulcfi:l  erta- 
I- llhments  ;  he  founded  colleges  and  built  hofpitals. 
He  was  engaged  in  ihefe  noble  employments,  when  an 
accident  occalioncd  his  deal!).  His  night-gown  cauglic 
fire  and  burnt  him  fo  fevcrely  before  it  could  be  ex- 
tinguilhed,  that  he  was  fei/.ed  with  a  fever,  and  died 
the  23d  of  February  1766.  His  death  occationcd  a 
public  mourning:  the  tears  of  his  fur  jcfts  indeed  are 
the  bell  eulogium  upon  this  prince.  In  his  youth  he 
had  accuilomed  hlmfelf  to  f.itigue,  and  had  thereby 
ftrengtliened  his  mind  as  well  as  his  conftitution.  He  la/ 
always  upon  a  kind  cf  mattrefi,  and  feldom  required  an-,- 
fervice  from  his  domcftics.  He  w.is  temperate,  liberal, 
adored  by  his  vaflals  and  perhaps  the  only  nitleman  in 
Poland  who  had  any  friends.  He  was  in  Lrrron  wha: 
he  had  been  in  his  own  country,  gentle,  affaiile,  com- 
panionate, tre:'.ting  his  fnbjeifts  like  equals,  participatinj:; 
thtlr  forrows  and  alleviating  their  misf.  rtiines.  He 
rcfcmLlcd  completely  the  pk^ure  of'a  philofopher  wbici\ 
he  himfelfhas  drawn.  "The  true  philofopher  (falj 
he)  ought  to  be  free  from  prejuJice',  and  to  know  the 
value  ofreafon:  he  ought  neither  to  think  the  higher 
ranks  of  li'e  of  more  value  than  they  are,  nor  to  treat 
the  lower  orders  of  mankind  «itli  greater  contenip: 
than  they  dcferve  :  he  ought  to  enjoy  pleafures  with- 
out being  a  flave  to  them,  riches  without  being  attach- 
ed to  them,  honours  without  pride  or  v.iiiity :  h= 
ought  to  fiipport  difgraces  without  eith.er  fearing  or 
courting  them :  he  ought  to  reckon  whit  he  poircirc> 
fufficicnt  for  him,  and  icg.ird  what  he  has  not  as  ufe- 
lefs :  he  ought  to  be  equal  in  every  fortune,  alwayi 
irantioil,  always  gay  :  he  ought  to  love  order,  and  tr> 
obfcrve  it  in  all  his  aiflious :  he  ought  to  be  fcvere  to 
himfclf,  but  indulgent  to  others  :  he  ought  to  be  frank 
and  ingenuous  without  rudtncfs,  polite  without  f.tlfe- 
hood,  complaifant  without  bafencfj  :  he  ought  to  have 
the  courage  to  dilregard  every  kind  of  glory,  and  to 
reckon  as  nothing  even  pliilcf  phy  itfelf."  Such  was 
Stanillaui  in  every  fituatiou.     Ills  temper  was  aileiflioni 
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Suniflaus  a'e.     He  told  liis  treafurerone  day   to   put  a  ccriain 
II  f  fficer  on  his  lift,  to  whom  he  was  very  much  attached  : 

Stannary.  «   jf,  ^.Jj^t  quality    (faid    the    trcafurei )   Ihall   1  mark 
''""^"^  j^jj,^  down  ?"  "  As  my  friend"  (replied  il:e  monarch.) 
A  young  painter  conceiving  hopes   of  making  his  for- 
tune if  his  talents  were  made  known  to  Staniflaus,  pre- 
Icnted  him  with  a  pi(!ture,  wh'ch  the  courtiers  criticiied 
leverely.     The  prince  praifed  the  performance,  and  paid 
the  painter  very  generoufly  :  then  turning  to  his  cour- 
tiers, he  faid,  "  Do  ye  not  fee,  gentlemen,  that  this  poor 
nian  mull  provide  for  his  family  by  his  abilities  ?  if  you 
dilcourage  him  by  your  cenfures,  he  is   undone.       We 
«)u-ht  always  to  afllft  men  ;  we  never  gain  any  thing  by 
hurting  them."     His  revenues  were  fmall  ;  but  were  we 
to  judge  of  liim  by  wliat  he  did,  we  fliould  probably 
reckon  him  the  richell  potentate  in   Europe.     A  fingle 
inftance  will  be  fufficient  to   Ihow  the  well  judged  eco- 
nomy with  which  his  benevolent  plans  were  conduced. 
He  gave  i8,coo  crowns  to  the  magiftrates  of  Bar  to  be 
employed  in  purchafmg  grain,  when  at  a  low  price,  to 
be  fold  out  again  to  the  poor  at  a  moderate  rate  when 
the  price  (liould  life  above  a  certain  fum.     By  this  ar- 
langement   (fay  the  authors  of  Diiiionaire  H'l/lcrique), 
the  money  increafes  continually,  and  its  good  effeds  may 
in  a  Ihoit  lime  be  extended   over  the    whole    province. 
He  was  a  proteflor  of  the  arts  and  fciences :  he  wrote 
feveial  works    ot   philofophy,   politics,  and  morality, 
which  were  collected  and  publiihed  in  France  in   1765, 
in  4   vols,  8vo.   undei  the  title  of  Oeuvrcs  du  Philofophe 
Bifn/iiifani,"  the  works  of  the  Benevolent  Philofopher." 
STANITZAS,  villages    or    fmall    diftridls    of  the 
banks  of  the  Don,  inhabited  by  Ccflacs. 

STANLEY'  (Thomas),  a  very  learned  Englifk 
writer  in  the  17th  century,  was  the  fon  of  S;r  Thomas 
Stanley  of  Cumbcrlow-Green  in  Herefordfliire,  knight. 
He  was  born  at  Cumberlow  about  1644,  and  educated  in 
his  father's  houfe,  whence  he  removed  to  theuniverfity 
of  C.inibridge.     He  afterwards  travelled  ;  and,  upon 


Staphyli. 
nus. 


Black- 

ftonc's 
Comment 
vol.  iii. 
p. 79  and 
80. 


his  return  to  England,  profecuted  his  (ladies  in  the 
Middle  Temple.  He  married,  when  young,  Dorothy, 
the  eldcft  d.iugliter  of  Sir  James  Engan  of  Flower, 
in  Nurthamptonlliire.  He  wrote,  i.  A  volume  of 
Poems.  2.  Hillory  of  Philofophy,  and  Lives  of  the 
Philofophcrs.  3.  A  Tranflation  of  Efchylus,  with  a 
Commentary  ;  and  feveral  other  works.  He  died  in 
1678. 

STANNARIES,  the  mines  and  works  where  tin  is 
dug  and  purified  ;  as  in  Cornwall,  Devonftiire,  &c. 

STANNARY  courts,  in  Devonftiire  and  Corn- 
wall, for  the  adminillration  of  jullice  among  the  tinners 
therein.  They  are  held  before  the  lord-warden  and 
his  fubftitutes,  in  virtue  of  a  privilege  granted  to  the 
workers  in  the  tin-mines  there,  to  fue  and  be  fucd 
only  in  their  own  courts,  that  they  may  not  be  drawn 
Irom  tiieir  bnlincfi,  which  is  highly  profitable  to  the 
pubhc,  by  attending  their  law-fuits  in  other  courts. 
The  privileges  of  the  tinners  are  confirmed  by  a  char- 
ter, 33  Edw.  L  and  fully  expounded  by  a  piivate  fta- 
tute,  50  EJvv.  in.  which  has  fince  been  explained  by 
a  public  aft,  16  Car.  L  c.  15.  Wliat  relates  to  our 
prefent  purpofe  is  only  this :  That  all  tinners  and  la- 
bourers ni  and  about  the  ftannaries  (liall,  during  the 
time  of  their  working  tiierein,  Inna  fide,  be  privileged 
from  fuits  of  other  courts,  and  be  only  pleaded  in  the 
ftannary  cotirt  in  all  matters,  excepting  pleas  of  land, 
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life,  and  member.  No  writ  of  error  lies  from  hence  to  Stannum 
any  court  in  Weftminiler-hall  ;  as  was  agreed  by  all 
the  judges,  in  4  Jac.  I.  But  an  appeal  lies  from  the 
fteward  of  the  court  to  the  under-warden  ;  and  from  >.„ 
him  to  the  lord-warden  ;  and  thence  to  the  privy-coun- 
cil ot  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  duke  of  Cornwall,  when 
he  hath  had  livery  or  invelliture  of  the  fame.  And 
from  thence  the  appeal  lies  to  the  king  himfelt,  in  the 
lall  refort. 

STANNUM,  TIN.  See  CHF.MisTRY-/«(/i'.v,  and 
Tin. 

STANZA,  in  poetry,  a  number  of  lines  regularly 
adjufted  to  eai.h  other ;  10  much  of  a  poem  as  contains 
every  variation  of  meafure  or  relation  of  rhyme  ufed  in 
that  poem. 

STAPHYLEA,  Bladder-nut,  in  botany;  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  vf  piiitaiidria,  and 
order  of  tngyn'ia  ;  and  in  tJie  natural  fyilem  arranged 
under  the  23d  order,  tiih'tlatj-.  The  calyx  is  quinque- 
partite.  There  are  five  petals.  The  capliiles  are  tliret, 
inflated  and  joined  togetlier  by  a  longitudinal  future. 
The  feeds  are  two,  and  are  globofe  with  a  fear.  There 
are  two  fpccies,  tlie  pinnata  and  trifolia.  The  f>itii;iitci, 
or  bladder-nut-tree,  is  a  tall  Ihrub  or  tree.  The  leaves 
are  pinnated  ;  the  piunx  are  generally  five,  oblong, 
pointed,  and  notched  round  the  edges.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  grow  in  whirls  on  long  pendulous  footftalks. 
This  plant  flowers  in  June,  and  is  frequent  in  hedges 
about  Puntefraift  and  in  Kent.  The  tri/o/ia,  or  three- 
leaved  bladder-nut,  is  a  native  of  Virginia. 

STAPHYLINUS,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  clafs  of  hiftcis,  and  order  of  coleoptera.  Tlie  an- 
tenna- are  moniliform  ;  tlie  feelers  four  in  number  ;  the 
elytra  are  not  above  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen  ; 
the  wings  are  folded  up  and  concealed  under  the  elytra  ; 
the  tail  or  extremity  of  the  abdomen  is  fingle,  is  pro- 
vided with  two  long  veficles  which  the  infed  can  llioot 
out  or  draw  back  at  plealure.  Gmelin  enumerates  117 
fpecies,  of  which  five  only  are  natives  of  Great  Britain  ; 
the  murinus,  maxiUofus,  rufus,  riparius,  chryfomelintis. 
I.  Mitriniis.  The  head  is  deprelfed.  The  colour  is 
grey,  clouded  with  black.  The  length  is  fix  lines.  It 
lives  among  horle-dung.  2.  The  maxiUofus  is  black, 
with  alh-coloured  ftripes,  and  jaws  as  long  as  the  head. 
It  inhabits  the  woods.  3.  Rufus  is  of  an  orange-colour; 
but  the  pofterior  part  of  the  elytra  and  abdomen  is 
black,  as  are  alio  the  thighs  at  their  bafe.  4.  Riparius 
is  of  a  reddilh  brown  colour  ;  but  the  elytra  are  azure- 
coloured  ;  and  the  head,  antenna;,  and  two  lalt  rin^s  of 
the  abdomen,  are  black.  It  is  frequent  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  Europe.  ^.  Chryfomdinus  is  black;  the  thorax, 
elytra,  and  feet  being  teltaceous.  It  is  found  in  tiie 
north  of  Europe. 

The  infeiTts  have  a  peculiarity  to  be  met  with  in  al- 
moft  every  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  is,  that  they 
frequently  turn  up  their  tail,  or  extremity  ot  the  abdo- 
men,  efpecially  if  you  chance  to  touch  them  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  tail  is  feen  to  rile  immediately,  as  if  the  infeft 


meant  to  defend  itfclf  by  Hinging.  Yet  that  is  not 
the  place  where  the  infeit's  oflenlive  weapons  are  fitua- 
ted.  Its  tail  has  no  fting,  but  in  recompenfe  it  bites 
and  pinches  llrongly  with  its  jaws  ;  and  care  mull  be  Barbut's 
taken,  efpecially  in  laying  hold  of  the  larger  fpecies.  ^'" 
Their  jaws  are  ftrong,  Ihoot  out  beyond  the  head,  and 
are  fubfcrvient  to  the  animal  iu  feizing  and  dcftroying 

its 
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its  prey.  It  feeds  en  ;ill  cUier  infefls  It  can  catch  : 
even  frequently  two  It.inliylini  of  the  fame  fpecies  bite 
''  anil  tear  each  other.  'I'hough  this  infcift  has  very  fmall 
elyira,  yet  its  wings  are  l.trge  ;  but  they  are  curioully 
folded  up,  and  concealed  under  the  elytra.  The  infccl 
unl'olds  and  expands  tlum  when  he  choofes  to  fly,  which 
he  does  very  lightly.  Among  the  fmall  fpecics  of  this 
genus,  there  are  fevcral  whofe  colours  are  lively  and 
iingularly  intermingled. 

Some  of  them  are  found  upon  flowers,  but  they 
chiclly  inhabit  tlic  dung  ot  cows.  Their  liirvx,  which 
refeinble  thcni  fo  much  as  to  be  fcarce  dillinguilh.tble, 
live  in  damp  places  under  grouiid.     They  are  by  fomc 

called   liovi   LcelUs. 

STAPLE,  primarily  fignifies  a  public  place  or  mar- 
ket, whither  merchants,  &c.  are  obliged  to  bring  tlicir 
goods  to  be  bought  by  the  people ;  as  the  Greve,  or 
llic  places  along  the  Seine,  for  fale  of  wines  and  corn, 
at  Paris,  whiihcr  ilie  merchants  of  other  parts  are  obli- 
ged to  biing  thofe  commodities. 

Formerly,  the  merchants  of  England  were  obliged 
to  carry  their  wool,  cloth,  lead,  and  other  like  ftaple 
commodities  of  that  realm,  in  order  to  cxpofe  thetn 
by  wholcfale  ;  and  thcfe  flaples  were  appointed  to  be 
conllantly  kept  at  York,  Lincoln,  Ncwcaftle  upon 
Tyne,  Norwich,  Weftminller,  Canterbury,  Chichefter, 
Winchefter,  Exeter,  and  Uriftol  ;  in  each  whereof  a 
public  mart  was  appointed  to  be  kept,  and  each  of 
them  had  a  court  of  the  mayor  of  the  ftaple,  for  deci- 
ding differences,  held  according  to  the  law-merchant,  in 
a  fummary  way. 

STAR,  in  artronomy,  a  general  name  for  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which,  like  io  many  brilliant  Ituds, 
are  difperfed  throughout  the  whole  heavens.  The 
ftars  are  d;l\ingui(hed,  from  the  phenomena  of  their 
motion,  &c.  into  fixed,  and  erratic  or  wandering  ftars  : 
thefe  laft  are  again  dillinguiihed  into  the  greater  lumi- 
naries, VIZ.  the  fun  and  rooon  ;  the  planets,  or  wander- 
ing thirs,  pioperly  lb  called;  and  tlie  comets;  which 
have  been  all  tully  conlidered  and  explained  under  the 
article  Astronomy.  As  to  the  fixed  flars,  they  are 
fo  called,  becaule  they  feem  to  be  fixed,  or  perfe(511y  at 
reft,  and  confcquently  appear  always  at  the  fame  dif- 
lance  fiom  each  other. 

Fulling  SfyiKs,  in  meteorology,  fiery  meteors  which 
dart  through  the  fky  in  form  oi  a  ftar.     See  Metkor. 

Twinkling   cf  the   iiTARS.       See   Optics,  n"    2\.  et 

Star,  is  alio  a  badge  of  honour,  wcrn  by  tlie  knights 
of  the  garter,  bath,  and  thilUe      See  Gartkr. 

Si.tK    of  Bethlehem,    in  botany.       See  Ornithoga- 

LUM. 

Caurt  of  St.ik.ch.ikbkr,  (camera  Jltllala),  a  famous, 
or  rather  infamous,  Englilh  tribunal,  faid  to  have  been 
fo  called  either  from  a  Saxon  word  fignifying  to  Jlesr 
or  govern  ;  or  from  its  punilhing  the  trimeH  jleUloruilus, 
or  cofenage;  or  becaufe  the  room  wherein  it  fat,  the 
eld  council-chamber  of  the  palace  of  Weftminfter, 
(Lamb.  148.)  which  is  now  converted  into  the  loitery- 
cltice,  and  foi  ms  rlie  eallern  fide  ot  New  Palace-yard, 
wa»  full  of  windows  ;  or,  (to  which  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
4.  Inft.  66.  accedes),  becaufe  haply  the  roof  thereof  was 
at  the  firft  garniHied  with  gilded  //.r;v.  As  all  thefe 
are  merely  ccnjtflures,  (for  no  liars  are  now  in  the 
xocf,  nor  are  any  faid  10  have  remained  there  fo  late  as 
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the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth),  it  may  be  allowabi:  to  ^t5r. 
propofe  another  conjedural  etymology,  as  plaufible  per-  '•'^'''*' 
liaps  as  any  of  them.  It  is' well  known,  that,  before 
the  baiiifhment  cf  the  Jews  under  Edw.ird  I.  their  con-  BlacVft 
traifls  and  cblig  itinns  were  denominated  in  our  ancient  Con.mcot. 
records  Jarra  or  funs,  from  a  corruption  of  the  He- vol.  iv. 
brew  word,  Jbettir,  a  covenant.  (Tovey's  Mr/.  JuJdIc.  P-  *^'- 
3^.  Selden.  tit.  of  hon.  ii.  34.  Uxor  Ehraic.  i.  14.) 
Thefe  ftarrs,  by  an  ordinance  of  Richard  the  Firft  pre- 
ferved  by  Hovcden,  were  commanded  to  be  enrolk-d 
and  dcpolited  in  cherts  under  three  key>  in  certain  places; 
one,  and  the  moft  confidcrablc,  of  which  was  in  the 
king's  exchequer  at  Weftminfter :  and  no  ftarr  was  al- 
lowed  to  be  valid,  unlefs  it  were  found  in  fomc  of  tl»c 
faid  rcpofitorics.  [Meworawl.  in  Scac'  P.  6.  Edu:  I. 
prefixed  to  Maynard's  yearbook  of  Edw.  II.  fol.  8, 
Nladox  hift.  exch.  c.  vii.  §  4,  5,  6.)  The  room  at  the 
exchequer,  where  the  chefts  containing  thefe  ftarrs  were 
kept,  was  probably  called  ihe  Jlar-chamler  ;  and,  when 
the  Jews  were  expelled  the  kingdom,  was  applied  to  the 
ufe  ol  the  king's  council,  fitting  in  their  judicial  capa- 
city. To  confirm  this,  the  firft  time  the  ftar-chamber 
is  mentioned  in  any  record,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fiiua- 
ted  near  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  at  Weftminfter  : 
(the  king's  council,  his  chancellor,  trcafurer,  juitices, 
and  other  fages,  were  affembled  en  la  chaumbreJei  eflellUr 
pres  la  refcipt  al  Wcjlmmfer.  CLwf.  41  Eiliu.  ill.  m. 
13.)  For  in  procefs  of  time,  when  the  meaning  of  the 
Jewifh  fiarrs  were  forgotten,  the  word  fl,.r.:h.\mhcr 
was  naturally  rendered  in  law  French,  la  chaurr.lre  der 
ejleillei,  and  inlaw  Latin  canura  fcllala  ;  which  con- 
tinued to  be  tlie  ftyle  in  Latin  till  the  difTolution  of 
tliat  court. 

This  was  a  court  of  very  .ancient  original ;  but  new- 
modelled  by  ftatutes  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  1.  and  21  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  20.  confifting  of  divers  lords  fpiritual  and  tem- 
poral, being  privy  counftllors,  together  with  two  judges 
of  the  courts  of  common-law,  without  the  intervention' 
of  any  jury.  Their  jurifdii^inn  extended  legally  over 
riots,  perjury,  milbehaviour  of  IherilFs,  and  other  noto- 
rious mildtmcanors,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
I'etthis  was  afterwards  (as  lord  Clarendon  informs  us), 
ftretched  "  to  tlie  aiTcrtIng  of  all  proclamations  anj 
orders  of  ftate  ;  to  the  vindicating  of  illegal  commil- 
fions  and  grants  of  monopolies  ;  holding  fur  honour- 
able that  which  plealed,  and  for  juft  that  which  profit- 
ed ;  and  becoming  both  a  court  of  law  to  determine 
civil  rights,  and  a  court  of  revenue  to  enrich  the  trea- 
fury  :  the  council-table  by  prochimations  enjoining  to 
the  peoi>lc  that  which  was  not  enjoined  by  the  laws, 
and  prohibiting  that  wh.ich  was  not  prohibited  ;  and 
the  ftarchamber,  which  confiftcd  of  the  fame  perfons  in- 
different rooms,  cenfuring  the  breach  and  difobediencc 
to  thofe  proclamations  by  very  great  fines,  imprifon- 
ments,  and  corporal  feverities  :  fo  that  any  difrefpe<fl  to 
any  ads  of  fVate,  or  to  the  perfons  of  ftatefmen,  was  ii> 
no  time  more  penal,  and  the  foundations  of  right  never 
more  in  danger  to  be  deftroyed."  For  which  realons,. 
it  was  finally  abolillicd  by  ftatiite  16  Car.  I.  c.  10.  to 
the  general  joy  of  the  wh  le  nation.  See  Kisc's  Bench. 
There  is  in  the  Britifh  Mufjum  (Hari.  MSS.  Vcl.  I. 
n"  J26.)  a  very  full,  methodical,  and  accurate  account 
of  the  conftitulion  and  courle  of  this  court,  compiled 
by  William  Hudfon  of  Gray's  Inn,  an  eminent  prac- 
titioner therein.     A  fbort  account  of  the  fanie,  witb^ 
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copies  of  all  lis  procefs,  may  alfo  be  found  In  18  Rym. 
Toed.  192,  &c. 

STA.tBojni,  ihe  right  fide  of  the  fiiip  when  the  eye 
of  the  fpedlatoris  direited  torward. 

St.ir-F/JJ?.     Sei  AsTERiAs. 

ST.ik-Jbot,  a  gelatinous  fuhllance  frequently  found 
in  fields,  and  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar  to  have  been 
produced  from  the  meteor  called  a  fallmg-Jiar  :  but, 
in  reality  is  the  half-digelled  food  of  lieroiis,  lea-mews, 
and  the  like  birds ;  for  thefe  birds  have  been  found, 
when  newly  ihot,  to  dilgorge  a  fubllance  of  the  fame 
kind. 

St.'IR-Sibk:,  in  n.itural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  cer- 
tain extraneous  loilil  ftones,  in  form  of  Ihort,  and  com- 
monlv  lomewhat  crooked,  columns  compofed  ot  fevcral 
i.)inls,each  refembling  the  figure  ot  a  radiated  liar,  with 
;i  greater  or  Imaller  number  of  rays  in  the  dilferent 
■"    "     '"        ■      -    .  'in 

of 


fpecies  :  they  are  iifu.illy  found  of  about   an   inch 


lengtii,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill.  81.  me 
iheui  luve  five  angles  or  rays,  and  others  only  four  ; 
and  in  fome  the  angles  are  equidiftunt,  while  in  others 
they  are  iriegularly  fo  :  in  lome  alfo  they  are  (tiort  and 
blunt,  while  in  others  they  are  long,  narrow,  and  point- 
ed ;  and  fome  have  their  angles  very  ihort  and  obtufe. 
The  leveral  joints  in  the  fame  fpecinien  are  ufually  all 
of  the  fame  thicknefs  ;  this,  however,  is  not  always  the 
cafe  :  Lt'f  in  fome  they  are  larger  at  one  end,  and  in 
others  at  the  middle,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body; 
and  fome  fpeci;s,  have  one  of  the  rays  bifid,  fo  as  to 
emulate  the  app-  arance  of  a  fix  rayed  kind. 

STAR-TkiJlle,-'k  botany.     See  Csntaurea. 

Sr.iR-Jl^orl,  in  botany.     See  Aster. 

STARCH,  a  feculaor  fediment,  found  at  tlie  bot- 
tom of  velfels  wherein  wheat  has  been  fteeped  in  water, 
of  which  fecula,  after  feparating  the  bran  from  it,  by 
pafllng  it  through  fieves,  they  form  a  kind  of  loaves, 
which  being  dried  in  the  fnn  or  an  oven,  is  afterwards 
cut  into  little  pieces,  and  fo  fold.  The  beft  ftarch,  is 
vhite,  foft,  and  friable,  and  eafily  broken  into  powder. 
Such  as  require  fine  llarch,  I'o  not  content  themfelves, 
like  the  llarchmen,  with  refnfe  wheat,  but  ufe  the  finelt 
grain.  The  procefs  is  as  follows  :  The  grain,  being 
well  cleaned,  is  put  to  ferment  in  veffels  full  of  water, 
which  they  expole  to  the  fun  while  in  its  greateft  heat  ; 
changing  the  water  twice  a-day,  for  the  fpace  of  e':;lit 
or  twelve  days,  according  to  the  feafon.  When  the 
grain  burfts  eafily  under  the  finger,  they  judge  it  fuffi- 
ciently  fermented.  The  fermentation  pcrfefied,  and 
the  giain  thus  foftened,  it  is  put,  liandful  by  handful, 
into  a  canvas-bag,  to  feparate  the  llour  from  the  hufks; 
which  is  done  by  rubbing  and  beating  it  on  a  plank 
laid  acrofs  the  mouth  of  an  empty  velfel  that  is  to  re- 
ceive the  flour. 

As  the  veflels  are  filled  with  this  liquid  fl  ur,  there 
is  feen  fwimming  at  top  a  reddilh  water,  which  is  to  be 
careiully  fcummcd  off  Irom  time  to  time,  and  clean  wai- 
ter is  to  be  put  in  its  place,  which,  after  (lirring  the 
whole  together,  is  alfo  to  be  flrained  through  a  cloth 
or  fieve,  and  what  is  left  behind  put  into  the  vefi'cl  with. 
r.eiv  water,  and  exp  fed  to  the  I'un  for  fvme  time.  j\i 
the  fediment  thickens  at  the  bottom,  they  drain  ofF  th.e 
water  four  or  five  limes,  by  inclining  the  vcifel,  but 
without  pafllng  it  through  the  fis\e.  Whai  remains  at 
bottom  is  the  (larch,  which  they  cut  in  pieces  to  ect 
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out,  and  leave  it  to   dry  in  the  fun.     ^^^^eIl  dry,  it  is 
laid  up  for  ufe.  ^ 

STARK  (Dr  William),  known  to  the  public  by 
a  volume  containing  Cliniciil and  j'lKalitnical  Glprvat'som , 
w-ith  lome  curious  Experiments  on  Diet,  was  born  at  Man- 
cheller  in  the  month  of  July  1740;  but  the  family 
from  which  he  fprang  was  Scoxh,  anJ  refpeflabie  for 
its  antiquity.  His  grandfather  John  Stark  of  Kilier- 
mont  was  a  covenanter  ;  and  liavuig  ap,  eared  in  arms 
againit  his  fovereign  at  the  battle  of  Both  well  inidqe 
in  the  year  1679,  became  obnoxi^'us  tolhe  government, 
and  to  conceal  himfelf,  withdrew  into  Ireland.  There 
is  reafun  to  believe  that  he  had  not  imbibed  either  the 
extravagant  zeal  or  the  favage  manners  of  the  political 
and  religious  party  to  which  he  adhered;  lor  after  re- 
fiding  a  few  years  in  the  country  which  he  had  chofen 
for  the  fcene  of  his  banifliment,  he  married  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  Thonies  Stewart  Efq  ;  of  Calydrone  in  the 
iiortli  ot  Irel.md  ;  who,  being  liefcended  cf  the  noble 
family  of  Galloway,  would  not  prob-ibly  have  matched 
his  daughter  to  fuch  an  exile  as  a  ruthlefa  fanatic  of  the 
lail  century.  By  this  lady  Mr  Stark  had  leveral  chil- 
dren ;  and  his  fccond  fon  Thomas,  who  fettled  at  Man- 
chefttr  as  a  wholelale  linen-draper,  and  married  Mar- 
gaiet  Stilling,  daughter  of  William  Stirling,  Efq  ;  of 
Northwcod  fide,  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Glalgow,  was 
the  father  of  the  fubjcft  of  this  article.  Another  of 
his  fons,  the  reverend  John  Stark,  was  miniller  of  Le- 
cropt  in  Perthlhire  ;  and  it  was  under  the  care,  of  this 
gentleman  that  our  author  received  the  rudiments  ot 
his  education,  which,  when  we  confider  the  charafler 
of  the  mailer,  and  refieft  on  the  relation  between  him 
and  I'.is  pupil,  we  may  pvefume  was  calculated  to  ftore 
tJie  mind  of  Dr  Stark  with  thofe  virtuous  principles 
which  influenced  his  conduci  through  lite. 

From  Lecropt  young  Stark  was  lent  to  the  univerfi- 
ty  of  Glalgow,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Doiflors 
Smith  and  Black,  with  other  eminent  mailers,  he  learn- 
ed the  rudiments  of  fcience,  and  acquired  that  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  that  logical  precifion,  and  that  con- 
tempi  of  hypothefes,  with  which  he  profecuted  all  his 
futui  e  (ludies  Heaving  chofen  phyljc  for  his  protelTion, 
he  removed  from  the  aniverfity  of  Glalgow  to  that  ot 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  foon  dillinguilhed,  and  ho- 
noured vvilh  the  friendlhip  of  tlie  late  Dr  Cullen  ;  a  man 
who  v.as  not  moie  eminently  confpicuous  for  tlie  fupe- 
riority  of  his  own  genius,  than  quick-fighted  in  percei- 
ving, and  liberal  in  encouraging,  genius  in  his  pupils. 
Having  finilhcd  his  ftudies  at  Edinburgh,  though  he 
took  there  no  degree,  Mr  Stark,  in  the  year  J  765, 
went  to  London,  and  devoted  l-.i.Tifclf  entirely  to  the 
fludy  cf  phyfic  and  the  elements  of  furgery  ;  and  look- 
ing  upon  anatomy  as  one  of  the  principal  pillars  of  both 
ihefe  arts,  he  endeavoured  to  complete  with  Dr  Hun- 
ter what  he  had  begun  with  Dr  Monro  ;  and  under 
thefe  two  eminent  profelfors  he  appears  to  have  acqui- 
red a  high  degree  of  anatomical  knowledge.  He  likcwife 
entered  hin.lelf  about  this  time  a  pupil  at  St  George's 
hoi'pital ;  for  being  difgulled,  as  he  often  contelied, 
with  the  inaccuracy  or  want  of  canjour  obfervable  in 
the  generality  of  practical  writers,  he  determined  to  ob- 
tain an  acquaintance  with  dlfcafcs  at  a  belter  fchool  and 
from  an  abler  mafter  ;  and  to  have  from  his  own  expe- 
rience a  llandard,  by  which  he  might  judge  of  the  ex- 
perience 
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AarV.  fericnce  of  others.  With  what  indurtiy  he  profecuteJ  viiH  ;  afierwards  h-  tried  breud  Z'ni  ivjlir  wlih  rv/?.*/ 
'^'^'"*' this  plan,  and  with  what  fuccels  hi?  labours  were  crown-  f^aofe  ;  bread  znd  ns'aUr  with  billed  Lrcf ;  fi trued  lean  «/" 
ed,  may  be  fe;n  in  a  fen -s  of  Climcal  and  Amtomkal  b-tf  •«\x\\\\\<i  grjvy  and  audiVr  without  bread  ;  /"co/i-i 
Olf:rvaUons,  wliich  were  made  by  him  during  his  at-  /--.jn  o/"  ^f^  with  the. ^rjt^,  oil n{ fat  or/«-/ and  ii-j.Vr  ; 
tend^ince  at  the  hofpiial,  and  were  publilhed  after  his  four,  oil  of  fuU,  rualcr  and  fait ;  flour,  <w.ii.'r  and /;.'/ ,' 
death  by  his  friend  Di-  Carmichacl  Smyth.  Tlicfe  ob-  and  a  numbi-r  of  others  inhnitdymore  dititrreeabk  to 
fcrrations  give  the  public  no  csufc  10  complain  of  want  the  ftomach  than  evjn  ihefe,  fucli  a:  Irejd,  fat  rflj.cn 
of  candour  in  their  author  ;  for  whatever  delicacy  he  ham,  infujton  ef  lea  w'f.h  fujar;  and  i-cjior /owr  with 
may  have  obferved,  wlien  relating  the  cafes  of  patients  ^»/»c^and  tlr:  infufion  of  rs/fw/.jr)'.  Rut  though  we  con- 
tieated  l)y  oilier  phyficians,  he  has  related  thofe  treated  fulcr  Dr  Stark's  experiments  as  whimfical,  it  cannot  be 
by  himfelf  with  the  utmoft  impartiality.  WHiilll  at-  denied  that  they  indicate  eccentricity  of  genius  in  the 
tending  the  hofpital,  he  likcwifc  employed  himfelf  in  perfr.n  who  made  them;  and  fuch  of  our  readers  as  think 
making  experiments  on  the  blood,  and  other  animal  genius  hereditary,  may  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  he 
ilhiids  ;  and  alfo  in  a  courfe  of  experiments  in  chemical  derived  a  ray  from  the  celebrated  Napier  the  inventor 
pharmacy  ;  hut  ilioagh  acc-mnts  of  thefe  experiments  of  the  logarithms,  who  was  Ills  anccftor  by  br>th  pa- 
were  left  behind  him,  wc  believe  they  have  not  yet  been  rents.  At  any  rale,  thefe  experirrentf ,  of  which  a  fall 
given  to  the  public.  _       account  is  given  in   the  f.^me  volume  with  his  clinical 

In  the  year  1767  Mr  Stark  went  abroad  and  obtain-  and  anatomical  obfervations,  difplay  an  uncommon  de- 
ed the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  t!ie  univerfity  of  Leydcn,  gree  of  fortitude,  perfcvcrance,  felf-denial,  ^rid  zeal  for 
pubhfliing  an  inauu;ural  dili'ertation  on  the  dyfcntery.  the  promoting  of  ufefiil  knowledge  in  tlieir  author; 
On  his  return  to  London,  he  recommenced  his  lludies  and  with  refpeifl  to  his  moral  char-iher,  we  believe  it  is 
at  th=lvifpital  ;  and  when  Dr  Blick  was  called  to  the  with  great  juftice  that  Dr  Smyth  compares  him  to  Ca- 
ch:mical  chair  in  Edinburgh,  which  he  has  long  filled  to  by  applying  to  him  what  was  faid  of  that  virtuous 
with  fo  much  honour  to  himfelf  and  credit  to  the  uni-  Roman  by  Salliift. — "  Non  divitiis  cum  divite,  ncque 
verfity.  Dr  Stark  was  folicited  by  f:vcial  members  of  faiflione  cum  fa<5iiofo;  fed  cum  fticnuo  virtute,  cum  nio- 
the  tmlvcrfity  of  Glafgow  to  Hand  a  candidate  for  their  defto  pudore,  cum  innocente  abftiner.tia  certabat ;  efle, 
proi'cfTorfliip  of  the  theory  and  pra(rtice  of  phyfic,  ren-  quam  videri,  bonus  malebat*." 
tiered  vacuit  by  Dr  IJlack's  removal  to  Edinburgh.  STARLING.  See  Srip.sus. 
This  however  Dr  Stark  declined,  being  influenced  by  STATE  of  A  Controversy.  See  Oratory,  Part 
the  advice  of  his  Englllh  friends,  wlio  wilhed  to  detain     I,  n"  14. 

I'.im  in  L  ndon,  and  having  likewife  fomc  profpeifls  of        STATES,  or  Estates,  a  term  .ipplied  to  feveral 
an  appointment  in  the  hofpital.  orders  or  clalfes  of  people  aflembled  to  confult  of  mat- 

In  the  mean  lime  he  had  commenced  [l^;G^J)  a  feries  ters  for  t^e  public  gond. 
of  er.perim-ntson  diet,  which  he  wa?  enc<.uraged  to  un-  Thus  flatcs-general  is  the  name  of  an  aHembly  con- 
dcrtakc  by  Sir  John  I'ringle  and  Dr  Franklin,  whofe  fifting  of  the  deputies  of  the  feven  United  Provinces, 
friendlhip  he  erjoyed,  and  Irom  whom  he  received  m  my  Thefe  are  ufually  30  in  number,  fome  provinces  fending 
hints  rtfpf (fting  both  the  plan  and  its  executiori,  Thefe  two,  others  more ;  and  whatever  refolution  the  (lates-gc- 
experiments,  or  rather  the  imprudent  zeal  with  which  ncral  take,  muft  be  confirmed  by  every  province,  and  by 
he  profecuted  them,  proved  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  every  city  and  republic  in  that  province,  before  it  has 
fatal  to  himfelf;  for  he  began  them  on  the  12th  of  July  the  force  of  a  law.  The  deputies  (f  eich  province,  of 
I  769  it,  perfect  health  and  vigour,  and  from  that  day,  what  number  foever  they  be,  have  only  one  voice,  and 
though  his  health  varied,  it  was  feldom  if  ever  good,  arc  elleemed  as  but  one  pcrfon,  the  votes  being  given  by 
till  the  23d  of  February  1770,  when  he  died,  after  provinces.  Each  province  prsfiJes  in  the  afTembly  in 
fufTeting  much  tmeafinefs.  His  friend  and  biographer  its  turn,  according  to  the  ord;^'r  fettled  among  them. 
Dr  Smyth  thinks,  that  other  catifcs,  particularly  cha-'  Guelderland  prcfides  firrt,  then  Holland,  kc. 
grin  and  difappointment.  had  no  fmall  fhare  in  hallcning  States  of  Holland  are  the  deputies  of  eighteen  cities, 
his  (.;.ath  ;  and  as  the  Do^Hor  was  intimately  acquai-.t-  and  one  rcprefcntative  of  the  nobility,  conllituting  the 
cd  with  his  charaif^er  and  difp'.fition,  his  opinion  is  pro-  ftates  of  the  province  of  Holland  :  the  other  provinces 
bably  well-founded,  though  the  pernicious  etTe^s  of  -Jie  have  likewife  their  ftatcs,  reprffenting  their  foverei:;nty ; 
experiments  arc  vifiblc  in  Dr  Stark's  own  journal.  Whea  deputies  from  which  make  what  they  call  the  flatesge. 
he  entered  upon  them,  the  weight  of  his  body  was  1 2  neral.  In  an  affcmbly  r[  the  flates  of  a  particular  pro. 
flone  3  lb.  avoirdupois,  which  in  a  very  few  davs  was  vince,  one  diffenting  voice  prevents  their  coming  to  any 
reduced  to  1 1  ftone  10  lb  8  oz  :  and  though  fome  kinds    refoluiion. 

of  food  incrcafed  it,  by  much  the  greater  p.art  of  what  STATICE  Thrift,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  p'ant? 
lie  ufed  had  a  contrary  cKeA,  and  it  continued  on  the  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  p.-ntandri.i,  an.l  order  o( pen/a- 
vhole  to  decreafe  till  the  day  of  his  death.  This  in-  gynij  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftcm  ranging  under  the  4Sth 
deed  can  excite  no  wonder.  Though  the  profelfcd  ob-  order,  /ipjrej.:tx.  The  calyx  is  monophylloiis,  entire, 
Jeff  of  his  experiments  was  to  piovc  that  z /•/eafunt  and  folded,  and  fc.iriofe.  There  are  five  petals,  with  one  fu- 
Varied  diet  is  equally  conducive  to  health  with  a  more  perior  feed.  There  are  2  2fpecies,  the  armeria,  pfeud- 
flria  and  fimple  one,  moll  of  tlie  dirties  which  he  ate  armeria,  limoninm,  incana,  cordata,reti'-ulata,echioides, 
during  ihelc  experiments  were  neither  plcafant  nor  fpcciofi,  taiarica,  echinus,  flexuofs,  piirpurata.  minut.i, 
fimple,  but  compounds,  fuch  as  every  ftomach  mull  futTnitico('i,  monopetala,  aurea,  fcnilacea,  linitolia,  prut, 
naufeate.  He  began  with  ir.W  and  a'j/cr ;  from  which  nofa,  finuata,  mucronata,  and  lobata.  Three  of  thefe 
li-  proceeded  tnbrejd,  '.valer,  and  fi^^ir ;  then  \olrr~l,    are  Britilh  plants. 

irnter,  zr\'i  oil  of  ol'.vct ;  then  to  bread  zad  tvaier  wi;h        1.  The  drwiTw,  thrift,  or  fcagilly-flowcr,  has  a  fimple 
Vol,  XVII.  4  Z  raided 
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naVed  ftem  about  fix  inches  higb.     T!ie  radical  leaves  chanici.iiis  knew  that  the  machine  would  move,  and 

are  like  grats.  The  Howers  are  terminal,  p.ile  lej,  with  that  woik   would    be   performed;  but  what  would  be 

a  roiiud  head,  and  not  very  large.  The  plant  flowers  in  the  rate  of  its  motion  or  its  performance  they  hardly 

July  or  Auj^ull,  and   grows  in'meadows  near  the  fea.  pretended  to  conjecture.  They  had  not  (ludied  the  ac 

2.  L/mj/i/x'tf.fea-l.ivender.  The  ftem  is  naked,  branch-  tion  cf  moving  forces,  nor  conceived  what  was   done 

ed,  and  about  a  foot  hif^h.  The  radical  leaves  are  long,  '             ■'                                 '" ' 


Staticf,, 


motion  was  communicated. 


pointed,  and  grow  on  footftalks.  Tiie  flowers  are  blue,  The  great  Galileo  opened  a  new  field  of  fpeculation 
and  grow  on  Tonj;  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  in  his  work  on  Local  Motion.  He  there  c(  nfiders 
It  "-rows  on  the  fea-coaft  in  South-Britain.  a  change  of  motion  as  the  indication  and  exadl  and  ade- 

3".  RctkuhtiJ,  matted  fea-lavender.  The  ftem  is  pro-  quate  meafure  of  a  moving  force  ;  and  he  confidcrs  every 
Urate,  and  terminated  by  a  panicle  of  flowers.  The  kind  of  prelTure  as  competent  to  the  production  of  fuch 
branches  are  naked,  barren,  and  bent  back.  The  leaves  changes. — He  contented  himfelf  wi'.h  the  application  of 
are  wedTc-fnaped.  This  fpecies  is  alfo  found  on  the  this  principle  to  the  motion  of  bodiei  by  the  aiJlion' of 
fea-coafrof  South  Britain.  gravity,  and  gave  the  theory  of  projeades,  wliich  re- 

STA'LTCS,  ^  term  which  the  modern  improvements  mains  to  this  day  without  change,  and  only  improved 
in  knowledge  have  made  il  necedary  to  introduce  into  by  ccnfidering  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  it  by 
pb.vfjcomarhematical  fcience.     It  was  found  conveni-    the  reliftance  oi  the  air. 

entto  dillributethe  doctrines  of  univerfal  mechanics  in-  £ir  Ifaac  Newton  took  up  this  fubjefl  nearly  as  Ga- 
totwo  claffes,  which  required  both  a  different  mode  of  lileo  had  left  it.  For,  if  we  except  the  theory  of  the 
conlideration  and  difterent  principles  of  reafoniiig.  centrifugal  forces  arifing  from  rotation,  and  the  theory 

Tdl   the   time   of   Archimedes  Utile   fcience  of  this    of  pendulums,  publilhed  by  Huygens  hardly  .iny  thing 
kind    was   poifelfed  by    the  ancients,  from   whom  we    had  been  added  to  the  fcieixe  ot  motion.     Newton  con- 
have   received   the    fivft    rudiments.      His    inveltiga-    fidered  the  fubjedl  in  its  utinoft  extent  ;  and  in  his  ma- 
tion  of  the   centre   of  gravity,  and  his  theory   of  the    theraatical  principles  of  natural  philofophy  he  confiders 
lever,  are  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge  of  common    every  conceivable  variation  of  moving  Ibrce,  and  deter- 
mechanics ;  and  his  theory  of  the  equihbrium  of  floating    mines,  the  motion  refuhing  from  Its  aflion. — His  firll 
bodies  contains  ihe  greatell  part  of  our  hydroftatieal    apphcation  of  thefe  doctrines  was  to  explain  the  celelli- 
knowledge.     But  it  was  as  yet  limited  to  the  fimpleft    al  motions  ;  and  the  magnificence  of  U.is  fubjeiH:  cauf&d 
cafes  ;  and  there  were  fome  in  which  Archimedes  was    it  to  occupy  for  a  while  the  whole  attention  of  the  ma- 
ignorant,  or  was  mirtaken.  The  marquis  Guido  Ubul-    thematicians.     But   the  fame  work  contained  propod- 
di,  in  1578,  publilhedhis  theory  of  mechanics,  in  which    tions  equally  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  common 
the  doclrines  of  Archimedes  were  well  explained  and    mechanics,  and  to  the  complete  undtrftanding  of  the  me- 
confiderably  augmented.  Stevinus,  the  celebrated  Dutch    chanical  aiflions  ol  bodies.  Phllofojihtrs  began  to  malte 
en£;ineer,  publilhed  about  20  years  after  an  excellent    thefe  apphcations  alfo.  They  faw  that  every  kind  of  work, 
fvftem   of  mechanics,    containing  the  chief  principles    which  is  to  beperformedby  a  machine  may  be  confidercd 
which  now  form  the  fcience  of  equilibrium  among  folid    abftraSedly  as  a  retarding  force;  that  the  impulfeof  wa- 
bodies.     In  particular,  he  gave  the  theory  of  inclined    ter  or  \:'.nd,  which  are  employed  as  moTing  powers,  act 
planes,  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  though  it    by  means  of  prelfures  which  they  exert  on  the  impelled. 
is  of  the  very  hrft  Importance  in  almoft- every  machine,    point  of  the  machine  ;  and  that  the  machine  itfelf  may 
He  even  ftates  in  the  mod  exprefs  terms  the  principle    be  confidered   as  an  alfemblage  of  bodies   moveable  in 
afterwards  rajde  the  foundation  of  tlie  whole  of  mecha-    certain  limited  circumftances,  with    determined  direc- 
jiics,  and  publillisd  as  a   valuable  difcuvcry  by  Varig-    tions  and  proportions  of  velocity.     Fiom  all  thefe  con- 
non,  viz.  that  three  forces,  whofc  dircilions  and  inten-    ftdeiations  refulted  a  general  abftraift   condition  of  a 
fuies  areas  the  fides  of  a  triangle,  balance  each  other,    body  afted  on   by    known  powers.     And  they  founds 
His  theory  of  the  preffure  of  fluids,  or  hydroftatics,  is    that  after  all  conditions  of  equilibrium  were   fatisfied, 
jio  kfs  eftimable,  including  every  thing  that  is  now  re-    their  remains  a  furplus  of  moving   force.     They  could 
ceived  as  a  leading  principle  in  the  fcience.     When  we    now  ftate  the  motion  wliich  will  enfue,  the  new  relillance 
confi-ler  the  ignorance,  even  of  the  moft  learned,    of    which  this  will  excite,  the  additional  power  which  this 
that  age  in  mechanical  orphyfico  mathematical  know-    will  ablbrb  ;  and  they  at  laft  determined  a  new  kind  of 
ifdge,  we  mull  conllder  thofe  performances  as  the  works    equilibrium,  not  thought  of  by  the   ancient  mcchanici- 
of  a  great  genius,  and  we  regret  that  they  are  lb  little    ans,  between  the  rcfiftance  to  the  machine  pel  forming 
known,  being  loft  in  a  crowd  of  good  writings  on  thofe    work   and  the   moving  power,  which  exaflly   balance 
lubjeiSs  which  appeared  foon  after.  each  other,  and  is  indicated,  not  by  tlie  nfl,  but  by  the 

Hitherto  the  attention  had  been  turned  entirely  to  uiiiform  motkn  of  the  machine. —  In  like  manner,  the 
equilibrium,  and  iliecircumllances  necelCiry  for  produ-  mathematician  was  enabled  to  calculate  that  precife 
cing  it.  Mechafiiciaiis  indeed  faw,  that  the  energy  of  a  motion  of  water  which  would  completely  abforb,  or,  in 
machine  might  be  foraehow  meafured  by  the  force  the  new  language,  balance  the  fuperiority  of  prcihire 
whi-ch  could  be  oppofed  or  overcome  by  its  interven-  by  which  water  is  forced  through  a  fluice,  a  pipe,  or 
lion  :    but  they  tlid  not  remark,  that  the  force  which    canal,  with  a  conftant  velocity. 

prevented  its  motion,  but  did  no  more  than  prevent  it,  Thus  the  general  doftrines  of  motion  came  to  be  con- 
was  an  excM  meafure  of  its  energy,  becaufe  it  was  in  fidered  in  two  points  of  view,  according  as  they  balan- 
immediate  equllibrio  with  the  prelfure  exerted  by  that  ced  each  other  in  a  ftate  of  reft  or  of  uniform  motion- 
part  of  the  machine  willi  which  it  was  connedted.  If  Thefe  two  ways  of  confidering  the  fame  fubjeil  requi- 
Ihis  oppofed  force  was  lefs,  or  the  force  afling  at  the  red  both  different  principles  and  a  different  manner  of 
«j>lier  extremity  of  the  machine  was  greater,  theme-    reafuning.    The  fit  ft  has  beeu  named  Statics,  as  e.'c- 

prefling 
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S«atici.    prefflng  tint  reft  which  is  il:c  left  of  this  IcinJ  of  cqui-    gives  us  proper  inflruftions  for  framing  floor?,  rools,    SotiVs 
^'^''"^•'  lihritini.     The  (econJ  lias    been  c  illed  Dynamics  or    centres,  Sec.  '  StUifticv. 

Univkrsal  MtcHANics,  bccaufe  the  diliercnt  kinds  4.  Statics  comprehends  the  whole  doflrine  of  the  *'"''^''^™^ 
of  niDtinn  are  charadlerillic  of  the  powers  or  forces  prclfure  of  fluids,  whether  liquid  or  aeriform,  whetlier 
which  produce  them.  A  kni'wlcdge  of  both  is  indif-  arifmg  from  their  weight  or  from  any  external  adion. 
penfably  necelFary  for  acquiring  any  ufeful  ptadtical  Hence  therefore  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  ftabi- 
knowledge  of  machines  :  and  it  was  iguf  raiice  of  the  lity  of  (h'ps,  or  their  power  of  maint. lining  thcmfelves  in 
tloftrine-.  of  accelerated  anil  retarded  motions  wliich  a  pofitiun  nearly  upright,  in  oppofition  to  the  aflion  of 
made  the  progrefs  of  pr  (flical  nischar.ic.il  knowledge  the  wind  on  their  fails.  We  karn  on  what  circumftanccs 
fo  very  flow  and  imperleifl.  The  mechanics,  even  of  ot  figure  and  (towage  this  quality  depends,  and  what 
the  modems,  bcf  re  Galileo,  went  no  further  than  to    vill  augment  or  diminifli  it. 

ftate  the  proportion  of  the  power  and  refiftance  which  Very  complete  examples  will  be  given  in  the  remain- 
would  be  balanced  by  the  intervention  of  a  gi-en  ing  part  of  this  w<jik  of  the  advantages  of  this  feparate 
machine,  or  the  proportion  of  the  parts  of  a  macliine  conlideration  of  tlie  condition  of  a  machine  at  reft  and 
by  which  two  kr.cwn  forces  may  balance  each  other,  in  working  motirn  ;  and  in  what  yet  remains  t>  be 
This  view  of  the  matter  introduced  a  principle,  which  de'ivered  of  the  hydraulic  dodrinc-.  in  our  account  of 
even  Galileo  confidered  as  a  mechanical  axiom,  viz.  /^/<T/;«-/r6r/j  in  general,  will  be  perceived  the  propriety 
that  u-hi!  is  gaineti  in  forct  hy  tneans  of  a  machine  it  of  lla'.ing  apart  the  equilibrium  which  is  indicated  by 
txi.n!y  con.ltnfatcd  by  ike  aJditienut  time  -which  it  oiiiget  the  unifosm  motion  of  .he  fluid.  The  obfervations  too 
I//  to  emph:.  This  is  falfe  in  every  iiiftar.ce,  and  not  which  we  have  to  make  on  the  ftrength  of  the  materi- 
only  prevents  improvement  in  the  conftruiflion  of  ma-  als  employed  in  our  edifices  or  meclianical  ftruclures, 
chine-,  but  l-.adi  us  into  erroneous  maxims  of  conftruc-  will  be  exam;  les  of  the  inveftigation  of  thofe  powers, 
tion.  The  truo  principles  of  dynamics  teach  us,  that  prelfures,  or  ftrains,  which  are  excited  in  all  their  parts, 
there  is  a  cert.iiii  proportion  of  the  machine,  dependent  STATISTICS,  a  word  lately  introduced  to  exprefs 
on  the  kind  and  pr.  portion  of  the  power  and  refiftance,  a  view  or  furvey  of  any  kingdom,  county,  or  parilh. 
which  enables  the  machine  to  perform  tlie  greatell  pof.  A  Statillical  view  of  Germany  was  publifhed  in  1790 
fible  wo:  k.  by  Mr  B.  Cl-irke  ;  giving  a;  account  of  the  imperial  and 

It  is  highly  proper  therefore  to  keep  feparate  tliefe  territorial  conftitu.ions,  forms  of  gnvtrnmen",  legifla- 
two  vtys  of  confidering  machines,  that  both  may  be  tion,  admiiiiftration  of  juftice,  and  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
improved  to  the  utmolT,  and  then  to  blend  tliem  toge-  ftate  ;  with  a  fketch  of  the  charafler  and  genius  of  tlie 
Uier  in  every  praiflical  difciillion.  Germans  ;  a  ftiort  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  their  trade 

St.uics  therefore  is  preparatory  to  the  proper  ftudy  and  commerce  ;  and  giving  a  diftin<a  view  of  the  domi- 
of  mechanics  ;  but  it  does  not  hence  derive  all  its  im-  nions,  extent,  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  fquare  mile  ; 
portancc.  It  is  tlie  fule  fjui.dation  of  many  ufelul  chief  town-, with  their  fize  and  population;  revenues,  ei- 
parts  ol  knowledge.  This  will  be  beft  feen  by  a  biief  pences,  debts,  and  military  ftrength  of  each  ft.ite.  In 
enumeration.  Pru(]i.i,inSi.\ony,  Sardinia,  and  Tufcany,  attempts  have 

1.  It  comprehends  all  the  doiflrines  of  the  excitement  alfo  been  made  to  draw  up  ftatiftical  accounts  ;  but  they 
and  propagation  ot  prelfure  through  the  parts  of  folid  were  done  rather  with  a  view  of  afcertiir.ing  the  prefent 
bodies  by  which  the  energies  of  machines  are  produced,  ftate  of  tlicl'e  countiies,  than  as  the  means  of  future  ira- 
A  prclfuie  is  exerted  on  the  impelled  point  of  a  machine,    pri  vement. 

fuch  as  the  float-boards  or  buckets  ot  a  mill-wheel.   This  A  grand  and  extenfive  work  of  this  kind,  founded 

excitei  a  preft'ure  at  the  pivots    of   its   axle,  which  aifl  on    a  judicious  plan,  condudled   by  tlie    moft    patrio- 

on  ilic  points  ot  fupport.     This  muft  be  underftood,  tic  and  enlightened  motives,  and  drawn  up  from  the 

both  as  to  direiflion  and  intenfity,  that  it  may  be  efte>51u-  communications  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clcrgr,  was 

■illy  lellftcd.       A  prclfure  is  alfo  excited  at  the  aiding  undertaken  in  Scotland  ir«  the  year   179?  by  Sir  John 

tooth  of  the  cog  wheel  on  the  fame  axle,  by  which   it  Sinclair  of  Ulbfter,  one  of  the  m.ift  ufeful  members  of 

urges  round  another  wheel,  exciting  fim  lar  prelFures  on  his  country.     Many  praifes  are  l-.eapcd  upon  genius  and 

Its  pivots  and  on  the  ading  tooth  perhaps  ol  a  third  learning  ;  but  to  genius  and  learning  no  applaufc  is  due, 

wheel. — Thus  a  prelfure  is  ultimately  excited    in  the  except  when  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  :  but 

working  point  of  the  machine,  perhaps  a  wiper,  which  gratitude  and  praife  is  due  to  him  whofe  talents   fiiine 

lifts  a  heavy  ftamper,to  let  it  f.tll  again  on  fome  matter  cr.ly  in  great  undertakings,  whofe  happinefs  fcems  to 

to  he  pounded.       Now  ftatics  teaches  us  the    intcn-  confift  in  patriotic  exertions,  ar.d  whofe  judgment  is 

fities  and  directions  of  all  thofe  prellures,  and  therefore  uniformly  approved  by  his  fucccfs.      A  woik   of  this 

how  much  remains  at  the  woikin^  point  of  the  machine  kind,  fo  important  in  its  objeiS,  fo  comprehenfive  in  its 

unbalanced  by  refiftance.  tange,  fo  judicious  in  its  plan,  and  drawn  up  by  more 

2.  It  comprelienJs  every  circumftance  which  influ-  than  900  men  of  literary  education,  many  of  them  mea 
ences  the  liability  of  heavy  bodies ;  the  iiiveft'g.ition  and  of  k;rtat  genius  and  learning,  muft  be  of  immcnfe  value, 
properties  ol  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  tlic  theory  of  the  SixtCL-n  volumes  oflavo  are  already  publilhed  ;  and  it  is 
conlliuiftion  of  arches,  vaults,  and  domes  ;  the  attitudes  iuppofed  that  the  work  will  be  completed  iii  two  or 
of  animals.  three  additional  volume?. 

3.  The  ftrength  of  materi.il':,  and  the  principles  of  Tiie  great  obje>:i  of  this  work  is  to  give  an  acurate 
conftru.5lion,  fo  as  to  make  tlie  proper  .idjuilment  of  view  of  the  ftate  of  tlie  country,  it>  agriculture,  its 
ftreagih  and  ftrain  in  every  part  of  a  machine,  edifice,  manuftiflores,  and  its  commerce;  the  means  of  improve- 
or  ftruiflure  of  any  kind.  Statics  therefore  fuiniflies  meat,  oJ  whi:h  they  are  rcfpee'iivcly  capable;  thearaount 
us  with  what  itti)  \>z  ciWed  a  thiorj  of  carfcnlry,  and  of  the  population  of  a  ftate,  and  the  caufes  cf  its  increafe 
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Statiftics  or  decreare  ithe  manner  in  wliich  the  territory  of  a  coun- 
'^^'-y^*^  try  is  polFeireJ  and  cultivated  ;  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  various  productions  of  the  foil ;  the  value  of  the 
perfon.il  wealth  or  llnck  of  the  inhabitar-ts,  and  how  it 
can  be  augmented ;  the  difeafes  to  which  the  people  are 
fubjeifl,  their  caufes  and  their  cure  ;  the  occupations  of 
the  people  ;  where  they  are  entitled  to  encouragement, 
and  v^here  they  ought  to  be  fupprelTeJ  ;  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  the  belt  mode  of  maintaining  them,  and  ot 
giving  them  employment ;  the  ftate  cf  fchools,  and  other 
inllitutions,  formed  for  purpofes  of  public  utility  ;  the 
Hate  of  the  villages  and  towns,  and  the  regulations  bell 
calculated  for  their  police  and  good  government  ;  the 
flate  of  the  manners,  the  moials,  and  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  people,  and  the  means  by  which  their  tem- 
poral and  eternal  inte;  ells  can  beft  be  promoted. 

To  fuch  of  our  readers  as  have  not  an  opportunity 
of  perufmg  this  national  work,  or  of  examining  its  plan, 
we  willpreicnt  the  fcheme  for  the  (latiftical  account  of 
a  parochial  dillricl  which  Sir  John  Sinclair  pabliihed 
for  the  confideralion  of  the  clergy,  and  which  has  been 
generally  followed  by  them,  though  often  with  great 
improvements. 

'I'lie  name  of  the  parifli  and  its  origin  ;  fituation  and 
extent  of  the  parilh ;  number  of  acres  ;  defcription  of 
the  fcil  and  furface  ;  nature  and  extent  of  the  fea-coaft  ; 
lakes,  river?,  iliands,  hills,  rr s  ks,  cavev,  woods,  orchards, 
fee.  ;  climate  and  difeafes  ;  inftances  of  longevity  ;  ftate 
of  property ;  number  of  proprietors;  number  of  reiiding 
proprietors;  mode  of  cultivation;  implemestsof  hufban- 
dry  ;manures;reedtinieanJharveft ;  remarkable  inftances 
efgood  and  bad  feafons;  quantity  and  value  of  each  fpe- 
cies  of  crop;  total  value  of  the  wliole  produce  of  the  dif- 
tridt ;  total  real  and  valued  rent ;  price  cf  grain  and  pro- 
vifions;  total  quantity  of  grain  and  other  articles  conili- 
med  in  the  parilh  ;  wages  and  price  of  labour  ;  fervices, 
whether  exaded  or  abolilhed ;  commerce;  manufaftures; 
manufaflaieof  kelp,  its  amount,  and  the  numberof  people 
!  em.ployed  in  it ;  tilliei  ies ;  towns  and  villages ;  police ;  inns 

.ind  ;ilehoufes;  roads  and  bridges ;  harbours ;  terries,  and 
theirftate;  numberof  Ihipsandvelfels;  numberof  feamen; 
ftate  of  the  church  ;  llipend,  m.infe,  glebe,  and  patron  ; 
number  of  poor  ;  parochial  funds,  and  the  management 
cf  them  ;  ftate  of  the  fchools,  and  number  of  Icholars ; 
ancient  Hate  of  population  ;  caufes  of  its  increafe  or  de- 
creafe  ;  number  ot  families  ;  exdft  amount  ot  the  num- 
ber of  fouls  now  living  ;  divifion  cf  the  inhabitants  ; 
I.  by  the  place  of  their  birth  ;  2.  by  their  ages  ;  3.  by 
their  religious  per.uafions  ;  4.  by  their  occupations  and 
fituation  in  life  ;  5.  by  their  refidence,  whe  her  in  town, 
village,  or  in  the  country  ;  number  of  houfes  ;  number 
of  uninhabited  houfes  ;  number  of  dove-cotf,  and  to 
what  extent  they  are  dellruclivc  to  the  corps  ;  number 
cf  horfes,  their  nature  and  value  ;  number  of  cattle,  their 
nature  and  value  ;  number  of  fheep,  their  nature  and  va- 
lue ;  number  of  fwine,  their  nature  and  value  ;  minerals 
in  general ;  mineral  fprings ;  coal  and  hiel;  eminent  n.cn; 
antiquities  ;  parochial  records ;  mifcellaneous  obferva- 
lions;  charaiifer  of  the  people  ;  their  manners,  cultoijas, 
ftatuie,  &c.  ;  advantages  and  difadvantages ;  means  by 
which  their  fituation  could.be  meliorated. 

If  fimilar  furveys  (fays  the  public-fpirited  editor  of 
tliis  work)  were  inftituted  in  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  it  might  be  the  means  of  eftablilhing,  on  fure 
foundations,  the  principles  cf  that  mollimpouant  of  all 


fciences,  viz.  political  or  ftatillical  philofophy  ;  that  is,     dtatioi 
the  fcience,  which,  in  preference  to  every  other,  ought         II 
to  be  lield  in  reverence.    No  fcience  can  furnilh,  to  any  .  ';'j*'"'|_ 
n.ind  capable  of  receiving  ufeful  information,  fo  much 
real  enteitainment ;  none  can  yield  fuch  important  hints, 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  for  die  extenfion  of 
commercial  induftry,  for  regulating  the  condud  of  in- 
dividuals, or  for  extending  the  profperity  of  the  Hate  ; 
none  can  tend  fo  much  to  promote  the  general  happi- 
nefs  of  the  fpecies. 

STATIU3  (Publius  Papiniusi,  a  celebrated  La- 
tin poet  of  the  firit  century,  was  born  at  Naples,  and 
was  the  fon  of  Statins,  a  native  of  Epirus,  who  went 
to  Rome  to  teach  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  had  Do- 
niitian  for  his  fcholar.  Statius  the  poet  alfo  obtained 
the  favour  and  fi  iendlhip  of  that  prince ;  and  dedica- 
ted to  him  his  Thebaic  and  i\chilleis  ;  the  firft  in  twelve 
books,  and  the  lail  in  two.  He  died  at  Naples  about 
the  year  ico.  Belides  the  above  poems,  there  are  alfa 
ft'll  extant  his  Sylva,  in  five  books  ;  the  ftyle  of  which  is 
purer,  more  agreeable,  and  more  natural,  than  that  of 
his  Thebais  and  Achilleis. 

STATUARY,  a  branch  of  Icnlpture,  employed  in 
the  making  of  ftatues.  See  Sculpture  and  the  nest 
article. 

Statuary  is  one  cf  thofs  arts  wherein  the  ancients 
furpaded  the  modems ;  and  indeed  it  was  much  more 
popular,  and  more  cultivated,  •mong  the  former  than 
the  latter.  It  is  dii'puted  between  ftacuary  and  paint- 
ing, which  of  the  two  is  the  moft  difficult  and  the  mod 
artful. 

Statuary  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  artificer  who  makes  Ita- 
tues.  Phidias  was  the  greatefl  ftatuary  among  the  an* 
cients,  and  Michael  Angelo  among  the  moderns. 

STATUE,  is  defined  to  be  a  piece  of  fculpture  in 
full  relievo,  reprefenting  a  iniman  figure.  D.ivilermcre 
fcientifically  defines  ftatue  a  reprefentation,  in  high  re- 
lievo and  infulate,  of  fome  perfnn  dillinguifhed  by  his 
birth,  merit,  or  great  anions,  placed  as  an  ornament  in 
a  fine  building,  or  expofed  in  a  public  place,  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  his  worth.  In  Greece  one  of  the  high- 
ell  honours  to  which  a  citizen  could  afpire  was  to  ob- 
tain a  tlatue. 

Statues  are  formed  with  the  chifJ,  of  feveral  matters, 
as  rtonc,  marble,  plafler.  Sea.  l^ey  are  alfo  aH  of 
various  kinds  ot  metal,  particularly  gold,  filver,  brafs, 
and  lead.  For  the  method  of  calling  llatues,  fee  the 
article  Fou.vdert  of  Statues. 

Statues  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  four  general 
kinds.  The  firit  are  thofe  lefs  th.in  the  life  ;  ot  which 
kind  we  haveteveral  I\atues  of  great  men,  of  kings,  and 
of  gods  themlelves.  The  fecond  are  thofe  equal  to  the 
life  ;  in  which  manner  it  was  that  the  ancients,  at  the 
public  expence,  uled  to  make  ftatues  of  perfons  emi- 
nent lor  virtue,  learning,  or  the  Cervices  th-jy  had  done. 
Tlie  third  are  thole  tliat  exceed  the  life  ;  among  which 
thofe  that  furpalfed  the  life  once  and  a  half  were  for 
kings  and  emperors;  and  thofe  double  the  lile,  for  iie- 
roes.  The  fourth  kind  were  thofe  that  exceeded  the 
life  twice,  thrice,  and  even  more,  and  were  called  fo/o^'- 
fufes.     See  Colossus. 

Every  ftatue  relembling  theperfon  whom  itis  intended 
to  reprefent,  is  called  /?.;/«./  iconica.  Statues  acquire  va- 
rious other  denominations.  I.  Dius,  allegorical  ftatue 
15  that  which,  under  a  human  figure,  or  other  fymbo',, 
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rcpre'er.ts  romclliingor  another  kind  ;  as  :i  part  of  the    the  hounJs  of  the  in:nn-maft  :  the  fere  top-galUut  ftay 
e.inh,  a  ftafon,  age,  element,  temperament,  hour,  kc.    ccmes  to  the  outer  end  cjf  the  jib-bonm  ;  anJtiie  main- 

^  2.  Curule  Ihitues,  are  thofc  which   are  rcprefented  in  top-gallant  ftay  is  extended  to  the  head  ff  lii;  fore-lop-  ^■^"^'"^^ 

chaiiots  drawn  by  bigx  or  (|uadiigT,  that  is,  by   two  mart. 

cr  four  horfes ;  of  which  kind  there  were  feveral  in  the        Srjr-Si:!/,  a  fort  of  triangular  fail  extended  upon  a 
circufes,  Iiippodromes,  S:c.  or  in  cars,  as  we  fee  feme,  flay.     See  Sail,  i 
with  triumphal  arches  on  .nntique  med.ils.     3.  Efjueftii-        STEAM,  is  the  name  given  in  rnr  langu.ige  to   tl;e  Definitioiw 
an  fl.iluc,  that  which  repreftnls  fome  illutlrious  perfun  vifible  moill  VHponr  which  arifes  from  .ill  bodies  which 
on  liorltb.ick,  as  that  famous  one  of  Marcus  Aurtlius  contain  juices  calily  expelled  frum  them  by  heats  r.ot 
at  Rome;  that  of  king  Chailes    I.  at  Charing-crofs  ;  fuflicient  for  their  conibullion.     Thus  we  lay,  the  fleam 
King  George   II.  in  Leiccfter-Square,  &c.     4.  Gscek  of  boiling  water,  rf  malt,  of  a  tan-bed,  &c.      It  is  dif- 
fta'.ue,  denotes  a  figure  that  is  naked  and  a-itique  ;  it  tinguilhcd  from  fmike  by  its  n-n  having  been  produced 
beii.g  In  this  manner  the  Greeks  reprefented  their  deities,  by  comburtion,  by  not  containing  any  foot,  and  by  its 
athletx  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  heroes;  the  flcitues  being  condcnfible  by  cold  into  water,  oil,  inflammable 
ot  herois  wete  particularly  called  /IJjillfau  Jlatues,  by  fpirits,  or  liquids  compoi'cd  of  thefe.                                           2 
rcafon  of  the  great  number  of  figures  of  Achilks  in        \Vc  fee  it  rife  in  great  abundance  frcm  bodies  when  ■*rp«" 
mifl  of  the  cities  of  Greece.       5.   flydr.iu'ic  flatue,  is  they  are  heated,  foiming  a  white  clou  J,  which  diffafw '','''^*'"'' 
any  figure  placed  as  an  ornament  of  a  fountain  or  grot-  itfelf  and  dif  ippears  at  no  very  great  diilarce  from  the  ''°'* 
to,  or  that  does  the  office  of  a yV/ (/Vj«,  a  cock,  fpou*,  body  Irom  whicli  it    v  as  produced.      In   this  c.'f-'   the 
or  the  like,  by  kny  of  its  parts,  or  by  any  attiibuie  it  farround  ng  air  is  found  loaded  vvi.h  ihe  vat  r  or  other 
holds  :  the  like  is  to  be  undcrllood  of  any  animal  fer-  juices  whxh  fccm  to  luve  produced  it,  and   the  fte  im 
vir.g  for  ti'.e  fame  ufe.     6.  Pedellrian  flatue,  a  flatue  fcems  to  be  completely  foluWe  \-\  air,  as  fait  is  in  water, 
fi.mding  on  foi  t ;  as  that  of  king  Charles  II.  in  the  ctmpofmg  while  tliub  united  a  tranlpaicit  elaflic  fluid. 
Koyal  Exchange,  and  ot  king  James  II.   in  the  Privy-        But  in  order  to  its  appearance  in  the  fo-m   oi  an  WhcnJif- 
(iardens.     7.  Roman  flatue,  is  an  appellation  given  to  opaque  white  cloud,  the  mixture  with  or  diifemination  fcniintcA 
fuch  as  are  clothed,  and  which  receive  various  names  in  air  fcems  abfolutely  necefT.iry.     If  a  tea-kettle  boils  ^^'^^• 
from  tiitir  various  drelfes.     Thofe  of  emperors,  with  violently,  fo  ih;.t  the  fleam  is  formed  at  the  fpout  in 
long  gowns  over  their  armour,  were  called  yyu/K.e/.;-  great  abundance,  it  maybe  obferved,  that  the  vifibls 
laJ.atx  :  tliofe  of  captains  and  cav.iliers,  with  costs  of  cloud  is  net  formed   at   the  very  mouih  of  the  fpout, 
aims,  thrncaiit  ;    thofe  cf   foldicis  with    cuirafll-s,  /o.  but  at  a  fmall  diflance  bcf're  it,  and  thai  the  vapour  is 
ri.-.jl.c  ;  thofe  of  fenatois  and  augurs. /ra/rfl/,r  ;  tlioie  of  pcrl'ciflly  tranfparent  at  its  firfl  eniilfion.     This  is  ren- 
riagiflr;'.tcs  with  long  robes, /o^.j/^  ;  thofc  of  tlie  people  dered  fllU  more  cviJcnt  by  filling  to  the  fpout  of  the 
with  a  plain  tunica,  twiicaLt  ;  and,  laftly,  thofe  of   wo-  tea-kettle  a  gl.ifs  pipe  of  :iny  Iciig  h,  and  of  as  large  a 
men  with  long  trains, y/o/d/.f.  diameter  as  we  pleafe.     The  fleam  is  produced  as  co- 
in repairing  a  flatue  cafl  in  a  mould,  iliey  touch  it  pioully  as  v.i  hout  this  pipe,  but  the  vapour  is  tranfpa- 
"p  with  a  chifel,  graver,  or  other  inftrunient,  to  finifh  rert  through  the  whole   length  of  the  pipe.     Nay,  if 
the  places  which  have  not  come  well  off:  they    alfo  this  pipe  ccmmunieatc  with  a  glafs  velfcl   terniinntin-' 
clear  orf^  the  barb,  and  what  is  redundant  in  the  joints  in  another  pipe,  and  If  the  velfel  be  kept  fufliclcnily 
and  projeiSuiee.  hot,  the  fle-.m  will  be  .ts  abundsntly  produced  at  the 
S'l'Al'l'RE.     See  Dwarf  and  Giast.  mouth  of  thi*  frcond  i>ipe  as  before,  and  the  velfcl  wi  I 
Sr,'\TUTK,  in    its   general  fenfe,   fignifies  a  law,  be  quite  tranfparent.     The  vifibility  therefore  of  the 
erdirance,  decree,  &c.     See  Law,  &c.  matter  which  coi;fli;u!es  the  fleam  is  an  accidei.tal  or 
.Stat I'TE,  in  Englilh  laws  and  cufloms,  more  iinme-  extraneous   circumflance,  and  requires  the  admixture 


di.itfly  fignifies  an  act  ot  parliament  made  by  the  tlirec 
eflatci  of  the  realm  ;  and  fuch  flaiuies  are  either  genc- 
riil,  of  which  the  courts  at  Weflroinfler  mufl  take  notice 


with  air  ;  5et  '.his  quality  again  leaves  it  when  united 
with  air  by  folution.  It  appears  thcrcfi^re  to  require  a 
il-Jfrmw^vkn  in  the  air.       The    appearances  arc    quite 


v.'iihrut  pleading  them  ;  or  they  are  fpecial  and  private,  agieeable  to  this  notion:  for  wc  know  that  one  per- 

wliich  hit  mufl  be  pleaded.  fec'tly  tranfparent   body,    wlien  minutely  divided  and 

STAVESACRE,  in  botany  ;  a  fpecies  of  Delhi i.  diiFufed  among  the  parts  of  another  tranfparent  body, 

HiUM.  but  not  difl'olvcd  in  it,  rrakes  a  mafs  which  is  vifibl-. 

STAY,  a  large  flrong  rope  employed  to  fuppoit  the  Thus  oil  beat  up  with   wu'.er  nukes  a  white  opaque 

ttiMX  on  the  forepart,  by  extending  from  its  upper  end  mafs. 


In  the  mean  time,  as  fleam  is  produced,  the  water  '» ^K-"'" 
gradually  waflcs  in  the  tea-keiile,  and  will  foon  be  to-  fonvirtcJ 


t.illy  expended,  if  we  continue  it  on  the  fir;.  It  is  rea- 
fonable  th-.-refore  to  fuppofe,  that  this  fleam  is  nothing 
but  wa'.er  changed  by  heat  into  an  aerial  cr  elallic 


I  ■w.ird>  tne  ftre  part  of  the  fliip,  as  the  ihrouds  are  ex- 
tended to  the  right  and  left,  and  behind  it.  See  Mast, 
RirciNC,  and  Shuovd. 

The  fl.iy  of  the  tore  mafl  a,  fig.  3.  pla'e  CCLXXVI. 
which  is  called  ihc  jircjity,  reaches  frcni  the  mart- 
head  towards  the  bowfprit  end  :  the  main-flay  t  ex-  form.  If  fci,  we  Ihould  expert  that  the  privation  of 
tends  over  the  forerallle  to  the  fliip's  flem  ;  and  the  this  heat  would  L-ave  it  in  the  form  of  water  again, 
rrii/en  flay  t  is  flr-'tched  down  to  that  part  of  the  main-  Accordingly  this  is  fully  vtrfied  by  experiment ;  tor  if 
mart  whkh  lies  innmedlat-.-ly  above  the  quarter-deck  :  the  pipe  fitted  to  the  fpout  of  the  tea-kettle  be  f.irround- 
ihe  fore  top  mail  (tay  J  comes  alfo  to  th;  end  ot  the  ed  w;th  cold  water,  no  fleam  wiil  iifuc,  but  water  will 
bowffrit,  a  little  bi.ycnd  the  lore-flay  :  the  main  top.  contim:aily  trlcl^le  from  it  in  drops  ;  ar.d  if  ihe  proccft 
mart  ft.»y  i  is  att.iched  to  the  head  or  hounds  of  ihe  be  condu.iled  with  the  proper  prcciution*,  the  water 
fcre-raaft ;  and  the  roiicn-top  tijaft  flay  comes  aL'o  to    which  we  thus  obtain  ficjn  the  pipe  will    be   founl 


by  coM. 
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Steam. 

.5 
Itt  appear- 
ances cx- 


to 

a- 
a- 

re- 

tea- 


equnl  In  quantity  to  that  which  dlfappears  from  the  tea 
ketile. 

This  is  evidently  the  common  procefs  for  diftillin  ; 
and  the  whole  appearances  may  be  explained  by  fayng, 
that  the  water  is  converted  by  heat  into  an  elaflic  •  a- 
pnur,  and  that  this,  meeting  with  colder  air,  imparl 
it  the  heat  which  it  carried  off  as  it  arofe  Irom  the 
ei  water,  and  being  deprived  of  its  heat  it  is  agaii 
ter."  The  particles  of  this  water  being  vaftly  mor^ 
jnote  from  ea.h  dtlier  than  when  they  were  in  the 
kettb,  and  thus  being  diill-minated  in  the  air,  became 
■vifihlei  by  redcifting  light  irom  their  anterior  and  p  fte- 
rior  furi'aces,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  tranfpaient  fait 
becomes  vifible  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  I'his 
difl'jminated  water  being  prefcnted  to  the  air  in  a  very 
extended  ftirface,  is  quicicly  diffolved  by  it,  as  poun.ied 
fait  is  in  water,  and  again  becomes  a  tranfparent  fluid, 
but  of  a  different  nature  from  what  it  was  before,  be- 
ing no  longer  convertible  into  water  by  depriving  it  of 
its  heat. 

Accordingly  this  opinion,  or  fomeihing  very  like  it, 
has  been   long  enteitained.     Mufchenbroeck   expref^ly 
fays,  that  the  water    in  the  fcrm  of  vapour  carries  <■(£ 
^vith  it  all  the  heat  which  is  continually  thrown  in  by 
^         the  fuel.     But  Dr  Black  was  the  firll   who   attended 
And  the     jjiinutely  to  the  whole  phenomena,  and  enabled  us  to 
«nv^-rc'.n   fo''"'  dillinft:  notions  ot  the  fubjea:    He  had  difcovered 
liyDr       '  that  it  was  not  fufficient  for  converting  ice  into  water 
Black's  dif-  that  it  be  ra'fed  to  that  temperature  in  which  it  can  no 
c  very  of     longer  remain  in  the  form  of  ice.     A  piece  of  ice  of 
latent  heat,  jj^g  temperature  32°  of  Fahrenheit's  therm(  meter  will 
remain  a  very  long  while  in  air  ot  the  temperature  50° 
before  it  be  all  melted,  remaining  all  the  while  of  the 
temperature  32°,  and  tlierefore  continually  abforbing 
heat  from  the  fui  rounding  air.    By  comparing  the  time 
in  which  the  ice  had  its  temperature  changed  from  28° 
to  52°  with  the  fubfequent  time  of  its  complete  llque- 
fadtion,  he   found    that  it  abforbed    about  130  or  140 
times  as  mrach  heat  as  would  raife  its  temperature  one 
decree  ;    and  he  found  that  one  pound  of  ice,  when 
mixed  with  one  pound  of  water  i^o  degrees  warmer, 
was  juft  melted,  but  without  rifing  in   its  temperature 
above  32°.    Hence  he  juftly  concluded,  that  waterdif- 
fered  from  ice  of  the  fame  temperature  by  containing, 
as  a  conftituent  ingredient,  a  great  quantity  of  fire,  or 
of  the  caufe  of  heat,    united  with    it  in  fuch  a  way  as 
not  to  quit  it  for  another  colder  body,  and  theretote  fo 
i-s  not  to  go  into  the  liquor  of  the  thermometer  and  ex- 
pand it.     Confidered  therefore  as  the  pofllble  caufe  of 
Jieat,  it  was  latent,  which   Dr  Black    e.Nprelfed  by  the 
;ibbreviated   term   latent    hfat.     If  any  more  heat 
was  added  to  the  water  it  was  not  latent,  but  would 
readily  quit  it  for  the  thermometer,  and,  by  expanding 
the  thermometer,  would    (how    vvliat  is   the  degree   ot 
this  redu7iila>st  heat,  while  fluidity  alone  is  the  indica- 
tion of  the  comhvisti  and  latent  heat. 

Dr  Black,  in  like  manner,  concluded,  'hat  in  order  to 
convert  water  into  an  elallic  vapouj ,  it  was  neceffitry 


niighi  be  combined  wltli  it  fo  as  not  to  quit  it  for  the     Steam. 

thermometer  ;  and  therefore  fo  as  to  be  in  a  latent  lli^te,  *~"'^''"*' 

having  elaftic  fluidity  forits  fole  indication.  7 

This  opinion   was  very  confident  with  the  phenome-  Thctem- 

non  of  boiling  off  a  quantity  of  water.     The  applica- P<^ri"i''f  =' 

tionof  heat  to  it  caufes  it  gradu  illy  to  rife  in  ics  tem-  "■'^'^''  '' ' 
....  ,         ,     "  '  n       T       L       produced, 

perature  till  it  reaches  ttie  temperature  212°.     It  then  !|„j  ,hc 

begins  to  fend  off  elaflic  vapour,  and  is  flowly  expend- fj.,antity  0; 
ed   in   this   way,    continuing  all  the  wliile  ot  the  iame  heat  whicl 
tenipeiature.     The  fleam  alio  is  of  no  hi;;her  tempera-  't  abforbj, 
ture,  as  appears  by  holding  a  thermometer  in  it.     We 
mull    conclude   that   this    fteam   contains   all  the  heat 
which  is  expended  in  its  formation.     Accordingly  the 
fcakiing  power  of  fteam  is   well  known  ;  but    it  is  ex- 
tremely difticuk  to  obtain  precife  meafures  of  ihe  quan- 
tity of  heat  abforbed  by  water  during  its  converfiun  in- 
to  fleam.  Dr  Black  endeavoured  to  afcertain  this  point, 
by  c  imparing  the  time  of  raifing  its  temperature  a  cer- 
tain number  of  degrees  with  the  time  of    boiling  it  off 
by  the  faine  external  heat ;  and  he  found  that  the  heat 
latent  in  fteam,  which  balanced  the  preffure  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  was  not  lefs  than  800  degrees.     He  alfo  di- 
refted  Dr  Irvine  of  Ghifgow  to  the  form  of  an  experi- 
ment for   meafuring    the  heat  aiftually  extricated  from 
fuch  fteam  during  its  condenfalion  in  the  refrigeratory 
of  a  ftiil,  which  was  found  to  be  not  lefs  than  774  de- 
grees.    Dr    Black   was   afterwards    informed   by   Mr 
Watt,  that  a  courfe  of  experiments,  which  he  had  made 
in  each  of  thele  ways  with  great  precifion,   determined 
the  latent  he.it  of  fteam  under  the  ordinary  prelfure  of 
the   uimofphere  to  be  about  948  or  950  degrees.      Mr 
Watt  alfo  found  that  water  would  dillil  with  great  eafe 
in  imcHo  when  of  the  temperature  70°  ;  and  that  in  this 
cafe  the  latent  lieat  of  the  fteam  is  not  lefs  than   1200 
or  1300  degree? :  and  a  train  of  experiments,  which  he 
had  made  by  dillilling  in  different  temperatures,  made 
him  conclude  lliat  the  fum   of  the  fenlible  and  latent 
heats  is  a  conftant  quantity.     This  is  a  curious  and  not 
an  improbable  circumftance  ;  but  we  have  no  informa- 
tion of  the  particulais  of  thefe  experiments.     The  con- 
clufion  evidently  prefuppofes  a  knowledge  of  that  par- 
ticular  temperature   in  which  the  water  has  no  heat  j 
but  this  is  a  point  which  is  ftill  fiib  juJke. 

This  converfion  of  liquids   (for  is  not  confined  ^o  j,^.,n„  ^oni' 
water,  but  obtains  alfo  in  ardent  fpirits,  oils,  mercury,  i,inedwith 
&c.)  is  the  caufe  of  their  boiling.     The  heat  is   applied  heat,  be- 
to  the  br.ttom  and  fides  of  the  veffel,  and  gradually  ac-  comes  ela- 
cumiil-ites  in  the  fluid,  in  a  fe'ifible  ftate,  uncombined,  t''  ^"'^ 
and  ready  to  quit  it  and  to  enter 'into  any  body  that  is 
colder,  and  to  diffufe  itfelf  between  them.     Thus  it  en- 
ters into  the  fluid  of  a  thermometer,  expands   it,  and 
thus  gives  us  the  indication  of  the   degree  in  which  it: 
has  been  accumulated  in  the  water  ;  for  the  thermome- 
ter fwells  as  long  as  it  continues  to  abforb  fenfible  heat: 
from  the  water:  and  when  the  fenfible  heat  in  both  is 
in  equilibrio,  in  a  proportion  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  two  fluids,  llie  thermometei  rifes  no  more,  becauie 
it  ;ibforbs  no  more  heat  or  fire  from  the  water  ;  for  the 


8 

Steam,  by 


rot  only  to  increafe  its  uncombined  heat  till  its  tempe-    particles  of  water  which  are'  in  immediate  contail  with 

the  bottom,  are  now  (by  this  gradual  exp.mfion  of  liqui- 
dity) at  fuch  diftance  from  e.ich  other,  that  their  laws 
ot  attraflion  for  each  other  and  for  heat  are  totally 
changed.  Each  particle  either  no  longer  attraft^-,  or 
perlu.ps  it  repels  its  adjoining  particle,  and  now  accu- 
mulates round  iifelf  a  great  number  of  die  particles  of 

beat, 


rature  is  212",  in  winch  ft^te  it  is  jull  ready  to  become 
elaftic  ;  but  alfo  to  pour  into  it  a  great  quantity  of  fire, 
or  the  caufe  of  heat,  which  combines  with  every  parti- 
cle of  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  repel,  or  to  recede  fronj,  its 
zdjoining  particles,  and  thus  to  make  it  a  particle  ot  an 
flailic  fluid.    He  fuppofljd  that  this  additional  heat 
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heat,  and  firms  a  particle  of  elaftic  fluid,  fo  related  to 
'  ilie  aJjoining  new  formed  particles,  as  to  repel  ihcni 
to  a  dillance  at  Icall  a  hundred  times  greater  than  their 
diflances  in  the  Hate  of  water.  Tlius  a  mafs  of  elallic 
vapour  offcniiblo  ma<:iiitude  is  formed.  Being  at  lead 
tun  thoufaiid  times  lighter  t'lan  an  tcjiial  bulk  of  wa- 
ter, il  mull  rile  up  llirouj'h  it,  as  a  cork  would  do,  in 
form  ot  a  tranfparent  ball  or  bubble,  and  getting  to 
the  top,  it  dilfipatcs,  filling  the  upper  part  of  the  ved'cl 
with  vapour  or  lle.im.  Tlius,  by  lolling  the  liquid  in- 
to bubbles,  wh'ch  arc  produced  all  over  the  bottom  and 
.  lides  ot  rhe  vellU,  it  producer  tkc  phenomenon  of  ebulli- 
tion or  boiling.  Obferve,  that  during  its  palfige  up 
through  the  water,  it  is  not  changed  or  condenfed  ;  lor 
the  furrounding  water  is  already  lo  hi't  th;it  the  ft:nliblo 
or  uncombiiicd  heat  in  it,  is  in  equliibrio  wiih  that  in  the 
vap  .ur,  and  thcrelnte  it  is  not  difpofcd  to  abfoib  any 
ol  th.it  heat  which  is  c>iiiibined  as  an  ingredient  <'f  this 
vapour,  and  gives  it  its  el.ifticity.  For  this  rcaf  n,  it  hap- 
pens that  water  will  not  boil  ml  its  whole  mafs  be  heat- 
ed up  to  2  12"  ;  for  if  tlic  upper  p.iit  be  colder,  it 
robs  the  rilutg  bubble  of  that  heat  which  is  neceii'iry 
for  its  elallicity,  fo  that  it  immediately  coUapfes  .igain, 
and  the  furface  of  ilie  water  remains  Uiil.  This  may 
he  perceived  by  holding  water  in  a  Florence  flalk  over 
a  lamp  or  cholfer.  It  will  be  obferved,  fome  time  bc- 
Lrc  the  real  ebullition,  that  fome  bubbles  are  formed 
at  the  bottom,  and  get  up  a  very  little  way,  and  then 
dif.ippear.  The  dlllances  which  ihey  reach  belore  col- 
lapling  irc.-eafc  as  the  water  continues  to  w.irm  firther 
up  the  mafs,  till  at  latt  it  bre.iks  out  into  boiling. 
If  the  handle  of  a  tea  kettle  be  grafped  witli  the  hand, 
a  trsmor  will  be  ielt  iv)r  fome  little  time  before  boilin?, 
anfing  from  the  little  fuccullions  which  are  produced  by 
the  coUapling  of  the  bubbles  of  vapour.  This  ia  much 
more  violent,  and  is  really  arcmark.ible  phenomenon,  if 
«e  I'uddenly  p'.unge  a  lump  of  red  hot  irc.n  into  a  ved'cl 
ol  cold  water,  taking  care  that  no  red  part  be  near  the 
fiuf.ce.  If  the  hand  be  now  applied  to  the  fide  of  the 
veli'el,  a  moil  violent  tremor  is  f:li,  and  fometimes  (irong 
thumps:  thcfe  arlfe  fn  m  the  c»llapiing  of  very  large 
bubbles.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  ircu  be  too  hot,  i: 
warms  the  .'urrounding  water  fo  much,  that  the  huVblcs 
from  below  come  up  through  it  uncindenfed,  and  pro- 
duce ebullition  without  this  fuccuilion.  The  great 
lefemblance  of  this  tremor  to  the  feeling  which  we 
have  during  the  fhock  of  an  earthquake  has  led  m.iny 
to  fuppcfc  that  thefe    latl  aic  produced    in  the  f.imc 


way,  (Sec  Earthcipake,  n"  88— 98) ;  and  their  hy- 
pothcfis,  notwithltanding  the  objeifl ions  which  we  have 
elfewhere  dated  to  it,  is  by  no  means  unfe.ilible. 

It  is  owing  to  a  fimil.ir  caiile  that  \iilent  thumps  arc 
fomctiniesfelt  on  the  b.iir.m  of  a  tcakettl.-,  cfj  ecially  one 
which  has  been  long  in  nle.  Such  aie  frequently  crufl- 
ed  cu  the  bi.ttom  «ith  a  (lony  concction.  Th'S  fomc- 
tiines  is  detached  in  little  fcales.  When  one  of  thefe  is 
adhering  by  one  end  to  the  bottom,  the  water  gets  be- 
tween them  in  a  thin  film.  Here  it  may  be  heated 
conliderably  above  the  boiling  temperature,  and  it  fad- 
denly  riles  up  in  a  large  bubble,  w  hith  coUapfes  imme- 
diately. A  fmooih  Ihilling  lying  on  the  bottom  will 
produce  this  appearance  very  violently,  or  a  thimble 
with  the  mouth  di.wii. 

In  order  to  make  water  boil,  the  fire  muft  be  ap- 
plied to  the  boitom  or  lides  of  the  velltl.  If  the 
heat  be  applied  at  the  top  of  the  water,  it  will  wade 
away  without  i)oiling  ;  for  the  vei  y  fuperlicial  particles 
are  Hill  lupplied  with  t  .e  heat  neee.f.iry  for  rendeiin" 
them  el.iltic,  and  they  fly  otF  without  aeitatinc  the 
red(..). 

Since  this  di.'cngagement  of  vapour  is  the  efFeifl  of 
its  elallicity,  and  fince  this  eladicity  is  a  Hetci  mined 
force  when  the  tempcr.iture  is  given,  it  f<)lkiw$,  that 
fluids  cmniil  b-.'il  till  the  elallieity  of  the  vapmir  over- 
comes the  prelfiire  of  ihe  incumbent  fluid  and  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  Therefore,  when  this  prclfure  is  removed  or 
diminilhed,  the  fluids  mud  fooner  overcome  what  re- 
main"-,  and  boll  at  a  lower  temperature.  Accordinclv  't 
is  obferved  that  Water  will  boil  in  an  e.\haulted  receiver 
when  ol  the  heit  of  the  human  body.  If  two  glafs 
b.ills  A  and  B  (fig.  i.)  be  conneiflcd  by  a  flcnJcr  tube, 
and  one  ot  them  A  be  filled  with  water  (a  fm.ill  open- 
ing or  pipe  b  being  left  at  up  of  the  other),  and  this 
be  made  to  boil,  the  vapour  produced  from  it  will  drive 
all  the  air  out  of  the  other,  and  will  at  l.id  come  out 
itlelf,  producing  deam  at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe.  When 
the  ball  B  is  obferved  to  be  occupied  by  transparent  va. 
pour,  wc  may  conclude  that  the  air  is  ciim[letc!y  ex- 
pelled. Now  fnut  liie  pipe  by  dicking  it  iuto  a  pieca 
of  tallow  or  bees-wax  ;  the  vapour  in  B  will  foon  corv- 
denfe,  and  there  will  be  a  vacuum.  The  flame  of  a 
lamp  .ind  bh^w-pipe  being  directed  to  the  little  pipc» 
will  caule  it  immediately  to  clofe  and  feal  hermctica'.ly. 
Wc  now  h.ive  a  pretty  inllrument  or  toy  called  a  Pulse 
GLASS.  Grafp  the  ball  A  in  tlie  hollow  rf  the  hand  ; 
the  heat  of  the  hand  will  im.tiediately  expand  the  bub- 
ble 
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(a)  We  explained  tlic  opaque  and  cloudy  appr;arance  of  deam,  by  Ctjing  th.at  the  vapiur  is  cendenfed  by- 
coming  ii'.tocortad  with  the  coe.ler  air.  There  isfomething  in  tiie  form  of  this  cloud  v/iiich  is  very  inexiJicable.. 
The  particles  <f  it  are  fometimes  very  diilinguilhable  by  the  eye  ;  but  they  have  not  the  fmait  ftar  like  brilliao-j- 
of  very  fmall  drops  i^f  water,  but  give  the  fainter  rcrte<5tion  of  a  very  thin  dm  or  velicle  like  a  foap-bubbl-.-.  If 
we  attend  alio  to  their  motion,  wc  fee  them  defcending  very  fluwly  in  compaiilbn  with  the  delleiit  of  a  folid 
drop  ;  and  this  vcficular  conlt.tiition  is  edablilhcd  beyond  a  doubt  by  looking  at  a  candle  ihrou"h  a  clcud  cf 
fle.im.  It  is  feen  furroundtd  by  a  taint  halo  with  prilmatical  col>  urs,  prccifely  fuch  as  we  cm  demonltratc  by 
optical  laws  lo  belong  to  a  coUeflion  of  veficles,  but  totally  ditfciei.t  fiom  the  halo  which  would  be  produced 
by  acolleiflion  rf  folid  drops.  It  is  very  difficult  to  corceivc  hov.-  ttiefn  veficles  can  be  foimed  of  w.'tcry  parti- 
cles,  each  of  which  was  furrounded  with  many  particles  of  fire,  now  communicaud  to  tlie  air,  and  hi>w  e.ich  of 
thefe  velicles  lliall  include  within  it  a  ball  of  air  ;  but  wc  cannot  refjic  the  faiff.  We  know,  th.it  il,  while  linfeid- 
oil  is  bjiling  .  r  nearly  boiling,  the  lurl.icc  be  obliquely  druck  with  the  ladle,  it  will  be  dalhed  .nto  a  prrdigious- 
number  of  exceedingly  fmall  vedcles,  which  will  float  about  in  'lie  air  for  a  long  while.  Mr  SiulTurc  was  (we 
think)  the  tird  who  didinftly  obferved  this  veficular  form  ol  iiiifts  aud  clouds  j  aQtl  he  makes  conlideijible  life 
o£  it  iiv  explaining  fcveral  pl.ci'.omcna  of  llic  atiucfg here. 
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lis  of  vapour  which  Tn.»y  be  in  it,  and  this  vapour  will  jeft  of  confiJeraWe  praflical  importance  in  the  neclianic    5'tfim. 

ddve  tlie  water  into  B,  and  then  will  blow  np  through  arts  ;  and  an  accurate  knowlcd;^e  of  the  relation  would  '-'"^■■~'' 

it  for  alonjT  while,  iicepingit  in  a  date  of  violent  cbul-  be  of  great  ufe  aifo  to  the  diliiUcr  :  and    it   would   lie 

lilion  as  lo.n'  as  there  rcnjains  a  drop  or  film  of  water  no  lefs  important  to  lilfcovcr  the  relation  of  their  elaftici- 

in  A.'     Biit'care  mul\  be  taken  that  C  is  all  tlie  while  ty  and  deniity,  by  examining  thtir  compreflihility,  in 

kept  cold,  that  it  may  condenfe  the  vapour  as  fad  as  it  tlie  fame  manner  as  we  have  afcei  tained  the  relation  in 

rif.s  through  tlie  water-.     Touching  B  with  the  hand,  the  cafe  of  what  we  call  aerhl  JluJs,  that  is,  fiidi  as  we 

or  breathing  warm  on  it,  will  immediately  iU.p  the  ebul-  have  never  obfcrved  in  the  form  of  liquids  or  folids,  ex- 

litlon  in  it.   When  the  water  in  A  has  thus  been  difllpa-  cept  in  confeqnence  of  their  union   with  each   o'her  or 

ted,  grafp  B  in  the  hand  ;  the  water  will  be  driven  in-  with   other   b  jdies.     In   the   article    Pneumatics   we 

tJ  A,  and  the  ebuUition  will  take  place  there  as  it  did  took  notice  of  it  as  fomething  like  a  natural  law,  that 

in  B.     Putting  one  of  the   balls  into  the  mjuth  will  all  thefe  airs,  or  gafts  as  they  are  now  called,  had  their 


claflicity  very  neai  ly,  if  not  exaclly  propoi  tional  to  their 
denfity.  This  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Achard, 
o(  Fontana,  and  others,  on  v  tal  air,  inllamnvable  air, 
fixed  air,  and  fome  others.     It  gives  us  fome  prefump- 
tion  to  fuppofe  that  it  holds  in  all  el  1  flic  vapours  what- 
ever, and  that  it  is  corine>?led  with  their  elallicity  ;  and 
it  renders  it  foinewliat  probable  that  they  are  all  elaftic, 
in  the   pane,  in  fuch  a  fituati"n  that  when  A  is  full  of    only  becanfe  the  caufe  of  heat  (the  matter  of  fire  if  you 
water  and  preponderates,  B  is  oppofite  to   the   hole   b.    will)  is  elaftic,  and  that  their  law  of  elalticity,  in  rcfpefl        r^  H 
Whenever  the  room  became  fathciently  w.trm,  the  va-    ofdanfity,  is   the  fime  witli  that  of  fire      I5ut  it  muft  To  what" 
pour  was  formed  in  A,  and  immediately  drove  the  wa-    beobferved,  that  although  wc  thus  alllgn  the  elafticit;  theclartici- 
ter  into  Y>,  wh  ch  was  kept  cool  by  the  air  cming  in-    of  fire  as  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  elalticity  of  vapcur,  '>'  "'^'\""''_ 
■     '     •    '     ■       T.      ,  ■  T,   -^  j]_jg  fame  vi-ay,  and  on  the  hms  grounds,  that  we  a- ""/ 


make  the  ebuUition  more  violent  in  the  other,  and  the 
one  in  the  mouth  w  11  feel  very  cold.  This  is  a  pretty 
iViullration  of  the  rapid  abforption  of  the  heat  by  the 
rartiiles  of  water  which  are  thus  converted  into  elaftic 
vapour.  We  have  feen  this  little  toy  fufpendeJ  by  the 
middle  of  the  tube  hke  a  b;lance,  and  thus  placed  in 
the  infide  of  a   window,  having  two  holes  a  and  b  cut 


to  the  room  through  the  hole  b  By  this  means  B  was 
ir.aJe  to  preponderate  in  its  turn,  and  A  was  then  op- 
p  >fite  to  the  hole  a,  and  the  procefs  was  now  repeated 
in  the  oppofite  direi5tion  ;  and  this  amufccnent  continu- 
ed as  long  as  the  ro  m  was  warm  enough. 
J.raunrsdif-  Wc  kn'w  that  I'.quo-s  differ  exceedingly  inthe  tem- 
f'rmuch  ill  perature^  necelfary  for  their  ebnilitii  n.  This  forms  the 
the  tern-  ^rteat  ctiemidl  dilliiKflion  between  vclatilc  and  fixed  bo- 
dies. Bat  the  difference  of  temperature  in  which  they 
boil,  or  are  converted  into  permanently  elallic  vapour, 
under  the  pre.'lure  of  tl;e  atmofphere,  is  not  a  certain 
mcifure or  their  dilfere!.c:s  ot  vilaiility.  The  natural 
boiling  point  of  a  body  is  th  it  in  which  it  will  be  con- 
vert :d  into  elaftic  vap  ur  under  m  preifiire,  or  in  vacuo. 


^)eraturo 
iicccfTaiy 
for  their 
-cbullicion. 


in  tnc  lame  way,  „   ,   

fcribe  the  fluidity  of  brine  to  the  fluidity  of  the  water 
which  holds  the  f  ilid  fait  in  fblution,  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  is  owing,  as  is  commonly  fnppofed,  to  a  repul- 
fion  or  tendency  to  recede  from  each  other  exerted  by 
the  particles  of  fire.  We  are  as  much  entitled  to  infer 
a  repulfion  of  unlimited  extent  between  tlie  particles  of 
water  ;  for  we  lee  that  by  its  means  a  fingle  particle  of 
fea  fait  i-ecomes  dilfeminated  through  the  whole  of  a 
very  large  vefi'el.  If  water  had  not  been  a  vifib'e  and 
p  ilpable  fubftance,  and  the  fait  only  had  been  vifible 
and  palpable,  we  might  have  formed  a  fimilar  notion  of 
chemical  folu'ion.  But  we,  on  the  contrary,  have 
confidered  the  q:i,iquaverfum  motion  or  expanfion  of  the 


The  b:  i'.in"-  point  in  the  opea  air  depends  on  the  law  of  filt  as  a  dilfemlnation  among  the  particles  of  water  ;  and 

theelafticity   of  the  vapour  in  relation  to  its  heat.     A  we  have  al'cribcd  it  10  the  (liong  attradlion  of  the  atoms 

fluid  A  may  be  lefs  vola'.i'e,  that  is,  n;ay  require  more  of  ialt  for   the   atoms   of  water,  and  the  attraflion  of 

heat  to  make  it  boil  In  vacuo,  than  a  fluid  B  :     But  if  thefe  laft  for  each  other,  thinking  that  each  atom  of  fait 

llie  eldfticity  of  the  vaoour  of  A  be  more  increafed  by  accumulates  round  itfelf  a  multitude  of  watery  atoms, 

:in  increafe  of  temperature   than  that  of  the  vapour  of  and  by   fo   doing   muft   recede  from    the   other  filine 


]'.,  A  may  boil  at  as  low,  or  even  at  a  lower  tempera 
I  ire,  ill  the  open  air,  than  B  does  ;  for  the  increafed 
tlailicity  of  the  vapour  of  A  may  fooner  overcome  the 
pteffure  of  the  atmofphere.  Few  experiments  have  been 
made  on  the  rchtion  between  the  temperature  and  the 
elaftic  ty  <  f  different  vap'>urs.     So  long  ago  as  the  year 


atoms.  Nay,  we  farther  fee,  that  by  forces  which  we 
naturally  confider  as  attractions,  an  expanfion  may  be 
produced  of  the  whole  mafs,  which  will  aft  againft  ex- 
ternal mechanical  forces.  It  is  thus  that  wood  fwells 
with  almoft  infuperable  force  by  imbibing  moifture  ; 
it  is  thus  that  a   fponge  immerfed   in  water    becomes 


» 


J  765,  we  had  oecafion  to  examine  the  boiling  points  of   really  an  elaftic  compreQlble  body,  rcfembling  a  blown 
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bladder  ;  and  there  are  appearances  which  warrant  us 
to  apply  this  mode  of  conception  to  elaftic  fluids.— 
When  air  is  fuddenly  comprell'ed,  a  thermometer  in- 
cluded in  it  fliows  a  rife  of  temperature  ;  that  is,  an 
appearance  of  heat  now  redundant  which  was  former- 
ly combined.  'J 'he  heat  feems  to  be  fquee/.ed  out  as  the 
ference   between  their   boiling  points  in  the  air  and  in    water  from  the  fponge. 

ViJcuo  was  nearly  the  fame  in  all,  namely,  about  i2ode-        Accordingly  this  opinion,  that  the  elafticity  of  fleam  Afcribrf 

grces  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.     It  is  exceedingly    and  other  vapo'irs  is  owing  merely  to  the  attraftion  for  by  fomet* 

difficult  to  make   experiments   of   this  kind  :  The  va-    fire,  and  the  confequent  diffemination  of  their  particles  -atraiaicDi 


all  fuch  liqu  Ti  as  we  C'  uld  manage  in  an  air-pump; 
ihat  is,  fuch  as  did  not  produce  vapouis  which  deftroy- 
ed  the  valves  and  the  leathers  of  the  piftons  :  and  we 
thought  that  the  experiments  gave  us  reaon  to  conclude 
that  the  elaftirity  of  all  the  vapours  was  alTefted  by  heat 
r.early  in  the  fame  degree.     For  we  found  that  the  dif 


16 


invacKOj-  pours  arc  fo  condenfible,  and  change  their  elafticity  fo  through  the  whole  mafs  vi'  fire,  has  been  entertained  '" 
lout  ISO",  prodigioully  by  a  trifling  change  ot  temperature,  that  by  many  naturalifts,  and  it  has  been  afcribed  entirely  to  I"-'''^'' 
it  is  almoft  impnfTible  to  examine  this  point  with  preci-    attradlon.     We  by  no  means  pretend  to  decide  ;  but 


fion.     It  is,  however,  as  ws  Ihallfeeby  and  by,  a  fub- 


wc  think  the  analogy  by  far  too  flight  to  found  any 

con- 
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Stum,  confident  opinion  on  it.  The  aim  is  to  foWe  phenomen.i 
""^^""^^  by  attnti'^ion  only,  as  if  it  were  of  more  eaiy  concep- 
tion th;in  repulfion.  ConfiJered  merely  as  (afts,  they 
are  quit;  on  a  par.  The  appearances  of  nature  in 
M'liich  we  obfeive  aflnal  reccll'cs  of  the  parts  of  body 
from  each  other,  arc  as  d'.ltini5l,  and  as  frequent  and  fa- 
miliar, as  the  appearances  of  actual  approach.  And  if 
we  attempt  to  go  fardici-  in  our  conte;n|ilation,  and  to 
conceive  the  way  and  the  forces  hy  whicli  cither  the 
approximations  or  recelFcs  of  the  atoms  are  produced, 
We  mull  acknowledge  that  we  have  no  conception  ot 
the  matter  ;  and  we  can  only  lay,  that  tliere  is  a  caufe 
of  ilu'fe  moii  'ns,  and  we  call  it  a  force,  as  in  every  calie 
of  the  produiflion  of  motion.  We  call  it  aitr.i<5tion  or 
repulfion  jtill  as  wc  happen  to  contemplate  an  acccA  or 
arecefs.  Uut  the  analogy  litre  is  not  only  (light,  but 
imperfeif>,  and  fails  molt  in  tlufe  cafes  which  are  moll 
fimple,  and  where  we  IhoulJ  expeft  it  to  be  moll  com- 
plete. We  can  fi|iiee/.e  water  out  of  a  Iponge,  it  is 
true,  or  out  of  a  piice  of  green  wood  ;  but  when  the 
white  of  an  egg,  the  tremella,  or  fome  gums,  fwell  to 
a  hundred  times  their  dry  dimenlions  bv  imbibing  water, 
we  cannot  fqueeze  ont  a  particle.  If  fluidity  (for  the 
reafoning  mull  equally  apply  to  this  as  to  vaporouf- 
ntfs)  be  owing  to  an  accumnlaiiun  of  tlie  extended 
matter  of  fire,  which  gradually  expanded  the  folid  by 
its  very  minute  additions;  and  if  ihcaccumulation  round 
a  particle  ol  ice,  which  is  neceffaiy  for  making  it  a  par- 
ticle of  water,  be  fo  great  in  comparifon  of  what  gives 
it  the  expanfion  of  one  degree,  as  experiment  obliges 
us  to  conclude — t  feems  an  inevitable  confequence  that 
all  fluids  lliould  be  many  times  rarer  than  the  folids  from 
which  they  were  produced.  But  we  know  that  the  dif- 
ference is  trifling  in  all  cafes,  and  in  fome  (water,  for 
intlance,  and  iron)  the  folid  is  rarer  than  the  fluid. 
Many  other  arguments  (each  of  them  perlnps  of  little 
weight  when  taken  alone,  but  which  are  all  fyllcmati- 
cally  connefled)  concur  in  rendering  it  much  more 
probable  that  the  matter  of  fire,  in  caufmg  elafticity, 
afti  immediately  by  its  own  elallicity,  which  we  cannot 
conceive  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  mutual  tendency  in 
its  particles  to  recede  from  each  otlier  ;  and  we  doubt 
r.ct  but  that,  if  it  could  he  obtained  alone,  w»  fhould 
find  it  an  elaftic  fluid  like  air.  We  even  think  that 
there  are  cafes  in  which  it  is  obfcrved  in  this  (late.  The 
clallic  force  of  gunpowder  is  very  much  beyond  the 
tlalticity  of  all  the  vapours  which  are  produced  in  its 
deflagration,  e^ch  of  them  being  expanded  as  much  as 
we  can  reafonably  f\ippofe  by  the  great  heat  to  which 
ihey  are  eippfed.  Tlie  writer  of  this  article  exploded 
tome  gunpowder  mixed  with  a  conliderable  portion  of 
finely  powdered  quartz,  and  another  parcel  mixed  with 
fine  filings  of  copper.  The  elallicity  was  meafured  by 
ihe  penetration  ol  the  ball  which  was  difch.irged,  and 
xvas  great  in  the  degree  now  mentioned.  The  e\pcri- 
mcnl  was  fo  conduifled,  that  much  of  the  quartz  and 
copper  was  collected  ;  none  of  the  quarti  had  been 
melted,  and  fome  of  the  copper  was  not  melted.  The 
heat,  therefore,  could  not  be  fuch  as  to  explain  the 
elallicity  by  expinfion  cfthe  vapours;  and  it  became 
not  improbable  tlip.t  fire  was  afling  here  as  a  detached 
chemical  fluid  by  its  own  elaflicity.  But  to  return  to 
our  fubjefl. 

ITjere  is  one  circumnance  in  which  we  think  our 
*>wn  experiments  (how  a  remarkable  dilTerencc  (at  leall 
in  degree)  between  the  coodcnfiblc  and   iucoadcaiiblc 
Vol.  XVII. 
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vapours.     It  is  well  known,  that  when  air  is  very  Aid-     Snam. 
denly  expanded,  cold   is   produced,  and  heat  when  it  is  """""TT"^ 
fuddenly  condenfed.     When  making  experiments  wi'.h  I'n.bihly 
the  hopes  of  dilcovering    the    connection  between  the  »  grcit  dif- 
elallicity  and  dcnfity  of  the  vapours  of  boiling  water,  '^"tno.-  U- 
and  alfo  of  boiling  fpirits  of  turpentine,   we   fcund  the '"'.'7'  ''" 
change  of  denfity   accompanied  by  a  change  of  tcmpc-  j,',,)  l,'.,',^,.. 
rarure  valUy  greater  than  in  the  cafe  of  incocrcible  gales.  dci.rihlt-Y.i- 
When  the  vapour  of  boiling  water  wai  fuddcly  allow,  (t^uri  ; 
ed  to  expand  into  five  times  its  bulk,  we  obfcrved  the 
deprcffion  of  a  large  and  fenfible  air  thermometer  to  be 
at  lead  lour  or  five  times  greater  than  in  a  fimilar  ci- 
panlion  of  common  air  of  the  fame  temperature.     The 
chemical  r^.-ader  will   readily  fee  rcafons  for  expcdinir, 
on  the  contrary,  a  fmallcr  alteration  of    temperature, 
both  on  account  of  the  much  greater  rarity  of  the  (iuid, 
and  on  account  of  a   partial  condenfation  of  its  water, 
and  the  confequent  difengagemcnts  of  combined  heat,  ^nj  J(„ 

This  difference  in  the  quantity  of  fire  wliich  is  com-  fomcdil- 
bined  in  the  vapours  and  gales  is  lb  conliderable  as  to  au-  ftrcnceio 
thorize  us  tofuppofe  that  there  is  fome  difference  in  the  t*"-e  ttcnii- 
chemical  conftitnlion  of  vapours  and  gales,  and  that  the 
conneiflion  between  the  fpecific  bafes  of  the  vapour  and 
the  fire  which  it  contains  is  not  the  fame  in  air,  for  in- 
flance  as  in  the  vapour  of  boiling  water  ;  and  this  diller- 
ence  may  be  the  realbn  why  the  one  is  eafily  condenlible 
by  cold,  while  the  other  has  never  been  exhibited  in  a 
liquid  or  folid  form,  except  by  means  of  its  chem  cal 
union  with  other  fubdances.  In  tl,is  particular  inltancc 
we  know  that  there  is  an  elFcntial  difference — that  in 
vital  or  atmofpheric  air  there  is  not  only  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  fire  which  is  not  in  the  vapour  of  water,  but 
t.nat  it  alfo  contains  light,  or  the  caufe  of  light,  in  a 
combined  ftate.  This  is  fully  evinced  by  the  great  dif- 
covery  of  Mr  Cavendifh  of  the  compoliiion  of  wate.'. 
Here  we  are  taught  that  water  (and  confequently  its 
vapour)  conlills  of  air  from  which  the  I'ght  and 
greateft  part  of  the  fire  have  been  feparated.  And  the 
iubfequent  dilcoveries  of  the  celebrated  Lavoifier  Ihow, 
that  almoft  all  the  condcnfible  gafes  witJi  which  we  are 
acquainted  confilt  either  of  airs  which  have  already  loft 
much  of  their  fire  (and  perhaps  light  t(  o),  or  of  nat- 
ters in  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  tire  or  light  being 
combined  in  this  manner. 

This  conlideration  may  go  far  in  explaining  this  dif- 
ference in  the  condenfibility  of  thefe  different  fpeclcs  of 
aerial  fluids,  the  gafes  and  the  vapours  ;  and  it  is  with 
this  qualification  only  that  we  aredifpofed  to  allow  that 
all  bodies  are  condenlible  into  liquids  or  folids  by  ab- 
ftraifting  the  heat.  In  order  that  vital  air  may  become 
liquid  or  foliJ,  we  hold  that  it  is  not  fulTicient  tliat  a 
body  be  prelcnted  to  it  which  fh.iU  Imiply  abllrad  itJ 
heat.  This  would  only  abllrac^  its  nneombincd  fiic. — 
But  another,  and  much  larger  (Mil ticn  remains  ciemi- 
cally  combined  by  mems  of  light.  A  ch.cmic.il  affinity 
mull  be  brought  into  action  which  mjy  abliraci,  not 
the  file  from  tiie  oxygen  (to  fpeak  in  the  l.inguai;e  of 
Mr  Lavoifier),  but  the  oxygen  from  the  fire  and  light. 
And  our  produilion  is  not  the  detached  bafis  of  air,  but 
detached  heat  and  light,  and  the  formation  of  an  oiyd 
cf  fome  kind. 

To  profecute  the  chemical  confideration  of  Steams  Orx»«AL 
farther  than  ihefe  general  obfervations,  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  all,  would  be  almoll  to  write  a  Cre.itii'e  •  i 
chemillry,  and  would  be  a  repetition  of  many  things 
which  have  bccu  treated  of  in  I'utiicicnt  detail  in  other 
5  A  article* 
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Steam,     aiticles  of  this  work.     We  (hall  therefore  conclude  this 
'""^  '"'  article  with  fome  other  obfervations,  which  arc  alfo  ge- 
neral, with   refpeft   to  the  different    kinds    of  coercibe 
vapours,  but  which  have  a  pirlicuhir  relation   to  the 
20       following  article. 
Steam  rifcs      Steam  or  vapour  is  an  elaftic  fluid,  whofe  elaflicity 
at  different  balances  the  prclfure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  it  has  been 
tempera-     pj-gjuje j  (^^j,^  .,  f^lid  or  liquid  body  railed  to  a  fufficient 
temperature  for  giving   it  this  elafticity  ;  that  is,  for 
cauling  tlie  fluid  to  boil.     This  temperature  muft  vary 
with  the  prelfurc  of  the  air.     Accordingly  it  is  found, 
that  when  tlie  air  is  light  (indicated  by  llie  barometer 
being  low),  tlie  fluid  will  boil  fooner.     When  tlie  ba- 
rometer (lands  at  30  inches,  water  boils  at  the  tempe- 
rature 212".     If  it  (land   fi  low  as  2!^  inches,  water 
will  boil  at  2084.     In  the  plains  of  Q__!ito,  or  at  Gon- 
dar  in  Abyilinia,  where  the  barometer  (tands  at  about 
21   inches,  water  will  boil  at   195*^.     Highly  redli Red 
alcohol  will  boil  at    160°,  and  vitriolic  ^ther  will  boil 
at  88'^  or  89''.    This  is  a  temperature  by  no  means  un- 
common in  thefe  places  ;  nay,   the   air  is    freiiuently 
warmer.     Vitriolic  aether,  therefore,  is  a  liquor  whicli 
can  hardly  be  known  in  ihofe  countries.     It  is  hardly 
pc  (TMi  to  prel'erve  it  in  that  form       If  a  phial  have  not 
its  ftopper  firmly  tied  down,  it  will   be  blown  out,  and 
the  liquor  will  boil  and  be  dilTipated  in  fleam.     On  the 
top  of  Chimboracao,  the  hum.in  bio  jd  mull  be  difpofed 
11        to  give  cut  air-bubbles. 
As  fluids         We  faid  fome  time  ago,  that  we  had  concluded,  from 
boilunder    fome  experiments  made  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
'^'P""'  "'"'^  that  fluids  boil  in  vacuo  at  a  temperature  nearly   120 
BOUT  whfch  degrees  lower  than  that  neceifary  for  their  boiling    in 
afcends        the  open  air.     But  we  now  fee  that  this  muft  have  been 
fromthem,  but  a  grofs  approximation;   for    i.n  thefe  experiments 
the  fluids  were  boiling  under  the  preffure  of  the  vapour 


the  con 

clufion         ^vhich  thev  produced,  and  which  could  not  be  abftraft- 

mentioned       ,,  ,.1  r.  r  .u 

in  u°  14.  is  S'l  by  working  the  pump.     It  appears  from  the  expen- 

onlya-Tofs  ments  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendifh,  mentioned  in  the  ar- 
approxima- tide  Pneum.itics,  that  water  of  the  temperature  72° 
•iun,  ^^5  converted  into  elaftic  vapour,  which  balanced  a  pref- 

fure  of  ■|:ths  of  an  inch  of  mercury,  and  in  this  ftate  it 
occupied  the  receiver,  and  did  not  allow  the  mercury  in 
the  gauge  to  fink  to  the  level.     As  faft  as  this  was  ab- 
ftraiffed  by  working  the  air-pump,  more  of  it  was  pro- 
duced from  the  furface  of  the  water,  fo  that  the  prefture 
continued  the  fame,  and  the  water  did  not  boil.     Had 
it  been  poftible  to  produce  a  vacuum  above  this  water, 
it  would  have  boiled  for  a  moment,  and  would  even  have 
continued  to  boil,  it  the  receiver  could  have  been  kept 
very  cold. 
Account  of      Ujion  reading  thefe  experiments,  and  fome  very  curi. 
Mpcri-        our  ones  of  Mr  Naitne,  in  the   Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvii. 
mcotsio      the  writer  of  this  article  was  induced  to  examine  moie 
determine    particularly  the  relation  between  the  temper.:turc  of  the 
the  relation  y^poyr  and  its  elafticity,  in  the  following  manner  : 
IheTempe-      ABCD   (f^g.  2.)   is  the   feftion   of  a  fmall  digefter 
rature  of     made  of  copper.     Its  lid,  which  is  faftened  to  the  body 
vapour  and  with  fcrews,  is  pierced  wiih  three  holes,  each  of  which 
its  clallici-  },;,d  a  (mall  pipe  foldered  into  it.     ITie  fii  ft  hole  was 
*''•  furnifhed  with  a  brafs  fafety. valve  V,  nicely  fitted  to  it 

by  grinding.  The  arcaof  this  valve  was  cxae'tly  ^th  of 
an  inch.  There  reded  on  the  ftalk  at  top  of  this  valve 
the  arm  of  a  ftedyard  carrying  a  Aiding  weight.  This 
arm  had  a  feale  of  equal  parts,  fo  adjufted  to  the  weight 
that  the  number  on  the  fcalc  correfponded  to  the  inches 
of  mercury,  whofe  prellure  on  the  under  furfacs  of  llie 


valve  is  equal  to  that  of  the  fteelyard  on  Its  top  ;  fo  that 
when  the  weight  was  at  the  divifion  10,  the  prclfure 
of  the  fteelyard  on  the  valve  wasjuft  equal  to  that  of  a 
column  of  mercury  10  inches  high  and  -]-.h  of  an  inch 
bale.  The  middle  hole  contained  a  thermometer  T 
firmly  fixed  into  it,  fo  that  no  vapour  could  efcape  by 
its  fides.  The  ball  of  this  thermometer  was  but  a  little 
way  below  the  lid.  The  third  hole  received  occafional- 
ly  the  end  of  a  glafs-pipe  S  G  F,  whofe  defcendlng  log 
was  about  36  inches  long.  When  tliis  fyphon  was  not 
ufed,  the  hole  was  properly  fhut  with  a  [>1  Jg. 

The  velfel  was  half  filled  with  diftilled  water  which 
had  been  purged  of  air  by  bciiing.  Tiie  lid  was  then 
fixed  on,  having  the  third  ht'le  S  plugged  up.  A  lamp 
being  pbiced  under  the  veffel,  the  water  boiled,  and  the 
fteam  ilfued  copioufly  by  the  fafety-valve.  The  ther- 
mometer Hood  at  2 1 3,  and  a  barometer  in  the  room  at 
29,9  inches.  The  weight  was  then  put  on  the  fifth  di- 
vifion. The  thermometer  immediately  began  to  rife  ; 
and  when  it  was  at  220,  the  fteam  ilfued  by  the  fides 
of  the  valve.  The  weight  was  removed  to  the  icih 
divifion  ;  but  before  the  thermometer  could  be  diftlnftly 
obferved,the  fteam  was  ilFuing  at  the  valve.  The  lamp 
was  removed  farther  from  the  bottom  of  the  vcll'el,  that 
the  progrefs  of  heating  might  be  more  moderate  ;  and 
when  the  fteam  ceafed  to  ilfue  from  the  valve,  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  227.  The  weight  was  now  iliifted  to 
15  ;  and  by  gradually  approaching  the  lamp,  the  fteam 
again  iffued,  and  the  thermometer  was  at  232^.  This 
mode  of  tri.il  was  continued  all  the  way  to  the  75th 
divilion  of  the  fcale.  The  experiments  were  then  re- 
peated in  the  contrary  order  ;  that  is,  the  weight  being 
i'ufpended  at  the  75th  divifion,  and  the  fteam  ilfuing 
ftrongly  at  the  v.dve,  the  lamp  was  withdrawn,  and,  the 
moment  the  fteam  ceafed  to  come  out,  the  thermome- 
ter was  obferved.  The  fame  was  done  at  the  70th,  65th, 
divilion,  &c.  Thefe  experiments  were  feveral  times  re- 
peated both  ways  ;  and  the  means  of  all  the  refults  for 
each  divifion  are  exprelfed  in  the  following  table,  where 
column  iftexprelfes  the  elafticity  of  the  fteam,  being 
the  fum  of  29,9,  and  the  divifion  of  the  fteelyard  ;  co- 
lumn 2d  exprelfes  the  temperature  of  the  fteam  corre- 
fponding  to  this  elafticity. 


Steam. 


I. 

35 
40 

45 
50 
55 
60 

65 

70 

75 
80 

85 
90 

95 

100 
105 


inche 


11. 

219" 

226 

232 

237 
242 

247 
251 

^55 
259 
263 
267 
270-i 

«74t 

278 

281 


A  very  different  procefs  was  neceifary  for  afcertaining 
the  elafticity  of  the  fteam  in  lower  temperatures,  and 
conftquently  under  fmaller  prelfiires  than  that  of  the 
atinoipliere.  The  glafs  fyphon  SGF  was  now  fixed  in- 
to its  hole  in  the  lid  of  the  digefter.  The  water  was 
made  to  boil  fmartly  for  fome  time,  and  the  fteam  ilfued 
copioufly  boUi  at  the  valve  and  at  the  fyphon.    The 

lower 
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lower  end  of  the  fyphon  w.is  now  immcrfeJ  into  a  broad 
liiHcer  of  mercury,  and  the  lamp  inft.mtly  removed, 
and  every  thing  was  allowed  to  grow  ccld.  By  this 
tlie  fteam  was  gradually  condenfed,  and  the  mercury 
rofe  in  the  lyphon,  without  fcnfibly  finking  in  the  fau- 
cer.  The  valve  anJ  all  the  joints  were  fmeared  with  a 
thick  clammy  cement,  compofcd  of  oil,  tallow,  and  ro- 
lin,  which  effcdlually  prevented  all  ingrefi  of  air  The 
weather  was  clear  and  iVolly,  the  barometer  Handing  at 
29,84,  and  the  tliermometer  in  the  velfel  at  42".  The 
mercury  in  the  fyphon  ftood  at  29,7,  or  fumewhat 
higher,  thus  Ihowing  a  very  complete  cnndenfation. 
Tlie  whole  veflel  was  furrounded  with  pounded  ice,  of 
the  temperature  32 '.  This  made  no  fcnfible  change 
in  llie  height  of  the  mercury.  A  mark  was  now  made 
at  the  furface  of  the  mercury.  One  obferver  was  fta- 
tioned  at  the  thermometer,  with  inllruiflions  to  cill  out 
as  the  thermometer  reached  the  divifions  42,  47,  52, 
57,  and  fo  on  by  every  five  degrees  till  it  fliould  attain 
the  boiling  heat.  Another  obferver  noted  the  corre- 
fponding  defcents  of  the  mercury  by  a  fcale  of  inches, 
which  had  its  beginning  pl.iced  at  29,84  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  mercury  in  thefaucer. 

The  pounded  ice  was  now  removed,  and  the  lamp 
placed  at  a  conliderable  diltance  below  tlie  velTel,  fo  as 
to  w.irm  its  contents  very  ilowly.  Thefe  obfervations 
being  very  eafily  made,  were  fevoral  times  repeated,  and 
their  mean  rcfults  are  fet  down  in  the  following  table  : 
Only  obferve,  that  it  was  found  difficult  to  note  down 
the  defcents  for  every  fifth  degree,  bccaufe  they  fuc- 
cecded  each  other  fo  fall.  Every  loth  was  judged  fuf- 
ficient  for  eftablilhing  the  law  of  variation.  The  firft 
column  of  the  table  contains  the  temperature,  and  the 
lecond  the  defcerit  (in  inches)  of  the  mercury  from  the 
mark  29,84. 


320 

9 

40 

0,1 

50 

0,2 

60 

0.3  S 

70 

0.55 

80 

0,82 

90 

1,18 

100 

1,61 

no 

2.25 

120 

3,00 

«30 

3.95 

140 

5.'S 

150 

6,72 

160 

8,65 

170 

11,05 

180 

H.OS 

190 

«7.«5 

2CO 

22,62 

2IC 

28,65 

tube  was  procured  of  the  form  reprefented  in  fi^.  3.  hi- 
ving a  little  ciftern  L,  from  the  top  and  bottom  c  f 
which  proceeded  the  fyphons  K  and  MM.  The  cillein 
contaii:ed  mercury,  and  the  tube  MN  was  of  a  flendcr 
bore,  and  was  about  fix  fet  two  inches  lonj.  The  end 
K  was  firmly  fiicd  in  the  third  hole  of  the  lid,  and  the 
long  leg  of  the  fyphon  was  furnilhed  witii  a  fcale  of 
inches,  and  firmly  fatlened  to  an  upright  port. 

The  lamp  was  now  applied  at  fuch  a  diftance  from 
the  velfel  as  to  warm  it  flowly,  and  m-ike  the  water 
boil,  the  ftcam  efcaping  for  fomc  time  through  the  faie- 
ty  valve.  A  heavy  weight  was  then  fufpended  on  the 
fteclyard  ;  fuch  as  it  was  known  that  tlie  vclfcl  would 
fupport,  and  at  the  fame  time,  fuch  as  would  not  allow 
the  fteam  to  force  the  mercury  out  of  the  long  tube. 
The  thermometer  began  immediately  to  rife,  asalfotl.c 
mercury  in  the  tube  MN.  Their  correfpondcnt  llationi 
are  marked  in  the  following  table  : 

Temp. 

212" 

220 
230 


Strtm. 


240 
250 
260 
270 
280 


Elaa'. 
0,0 

5''J 
14,6 

25,0 

36.9 

50.4 

64,2 

106,0 


This  form  of  the  experiment  is  much  more  fufceptiblc 
of  accuracy  than  the  other,  and  the  meafures  of  clafticity 
are  more  to  be  depended  on.  In  repeating  the  experi- 
ment, they  were  found  much  more  conllant ;  wherea>, 
in  the  former  method,  dilfcrcnces  occured  ef  two  inches 
and  upwards. 

We  may  nowconnefl  the  two  fets  of  experiments  into 
one  table,  by  adding  to  the  numbers  in  this  lall  table 
the  conllant  height,  29,9,  which  was  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  during  the  lall  fet  of  obfer- 
vations. 


l-'our  or  five  numbers  at  the  top  of  the  column  of 
clafticitiesare  not  fo  accurate  as  the  others,  beraufe  the 
mercury  palfed  pretty  quickly  tlirough  thefe  points. 
Du!  the  progrefs  was  extremely  regular  through  the  re- 
maining points ;  fo  tiiat  the  elafticities  correfponding  to 
temperatures  above  70°  may  be  cunfidercd  as  very  ac- 
curately afcertained. 

Not  being  aUigether  fatisfied  with  the  method  em- 
ployed for  mcafunng  theelafticity  in  temperatures  above 
that  of  boiling  water,  a  better  form  c<(  experiment  was 
adopted.  (Indeed  it  was  the  want  of  other  apparatus 
which  made  itneceflary  to  employ  the  former).  A  glifs 
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f-R    r    for  perature 14°,  becaufc  in  the  air  it  boils  at  +  ic6'-\       c, 

V  .,m.         In  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  o[^^^^'^         therefore  we  may  be  certain,  that  the  fteam  or  vapour  ' —  , , 

^^^ '  1 182,  there  is  an  account  of  feme  experiment  ^ff^^    „f  «ther,  when  of  the  temperature  32",  will  be  very  fen-  j 

xvw  V  a     Mr  Achard  on  the  elaRic  force  ot  lleam,  irom  the  tern  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Lavoifier  fays,  that  it  .t  be 

™ir  penuure  ,2^  to  212".  I'^ey  agree  extremdy  -U  ^>^^^j  j,^  ^„  ^,h,„aed  receiver  in  wimer.  its  vapour 
fJ.'Chofe  ^vhhthofe  mentioned  here.  ""^^^V '^'^"'' S/l^^'^.S  -ill  f"PP'^'t  mercury  at  the  height  of  10  mches  A 
of  Mr  A-  t^voor  three  tenihs  of  an  mch.  He  alio  exaniin  j.^^;^^  ^j-^g^jj^^nts  on  this  vapour  hmilar  to  the  above 
'^-'"^-  the  elaRicity  of  the  vapour  produced  *'o'^  ^™  '  ^ould  be  very  inllruaive.  We  even  with  that  thole  on 
and  found,  that  when  the  elaftic.ty  was  equalto    hat<  t    ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  repeated.     If  we  draw  a 

the  vapour  of  water,  the  'f  "'P?^'"^^^' j''°^eal\i-  curve  line,  of  which  the  ablciffa  .s  the  Ime  ot  tempera- 
lower.  Thus,  when  the  elaL\.city  of  both  u  as  meam  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ordinates  are  the  correlpond.ng  heights  of 
red  by  28,1  inches  of  mercury,  the  temperature  o    n  mercury  in  ibefe  experiments  on  water  and  alcohol, 

watery  valour  was  209^  and  tlm  of  the  fp.ntuous  v  -  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^^^^l^  ^^^^  both  fenftbly  corn- 
pour  was  1 73°-  When  the  elat\.c.ty  ^,.['1}  Z  cide  at  32°,  and  have  the  ablctra  fur  their  cominon  tan- 
temperature  of  the  water  was  1^9.5.  a-'^^  ^^f  °'  "^  ge^u,  a  very  fmall  error  of  obfervat.on  may  be  the  caule 
-ilcohol  154,6.  When  the  elalhc.ty  was  11,05,  the  ^^  ^^j^^  ^j,^  th^.  curve  which  e.^prelles  the  elafticity  of 
witer  was  168",  and  the  alcohol  i34°,4;  "°7^;"J  fpirituous  vapour  may  really  interfedt  the  other,  and  go 
the  difference  between  the  teniperatures  of  equally  eUl-   ^^^^^^^^^^  conl.derably  beyond  S^"-  ^  .  ,, 

tic  vapours  of  water  and  alcohol  not  to  be  =0"'*^"'' °"'  This  range  of  experin.ents  g.ves  nfe  to  fome  curious  ^^^^J^_ 
gradually  to  diminilh,  in  Mr  Achard  s  experiments,  ^^^  ;„  ^^nt  refledions.  We  now  fee  that  no  parti-  ^^^-^^^^ 
tlon-  with  the  elafticity,  it  became  interelbng  to  d.lco-  ^^^^^  temperature  is  neceffary  for  water  aifuming  the  giverifet. 
ver  whether  and  at  what  temperature  this  ditterence  ^^^.^  ^j-  .j„^„^,„tly  elaftic  vapour  ;  and  that  it  is  high- impouani 
would  vanllh  altogetlier.  Experiments  were  according-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^,|.^^^^  ^l^i^  j„,.^  ^^^„  ^^  the  tempe-  rcflca.on. 

Iv  made  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  f.milar  to  tnoie   ^j^^^         _  ^^^^^  .^^  elafticity  is  too  fmall  to  aftord  us 
made  with  water.     They  were  not  made  with  the  tame  ^.J.^^^  ^^^^^^^^     j^  j^  ^^.^,j  known  that  even  ice 

fcrupulous  care,  nor  repeated  f  ^^ey  delerved,  but  tt^ey    ^^.^'^        ,^^  (,ee  experiments  to  this  purpole  by  Mr  WM- 
fcrn.lhed  rather  an  uncxpefted  relult.  _  The  toUovMng  K^  ^^^^  PhHofophical    Tranlkaions,  when  a  piece  ot 

table  will  give  the  reader  a  dift.na  notion  of  them  .         ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^j  ^-^^^  hoar-froll  became  pertedly  ^"'^ 
Temp.  Elaft.  ^^^^^  ^^^  expofing  it  to  a  dry  irofty  wind). 

32"  0)0  £ven  mercury  evaporates,  oris  converted  into  elaftic 

40  °'\  vapour,  when  all  external  pretfure  is  removed.  The  dim 

60  o>8  tiln,  „.hich  may  frequently    be  oblerved  m  the  upper 

80  0,8  ^|-  ^  barometer  which  Hands  near  a  llream  ot  air, 

100  3»9  is  found  to  be  fmall  globules  of  mercury  aicking  to  the 

120  6,9  inlide  of  the  tube,     'ihey  may  be  leen  by  the  help  ot 

140  12,2  _^  magnifying  glafs,  and  are  the  bell  tell  of  a  well  made 

160  2''3  barometer.     They  will  be  entirely  removed  by  caufing 

180  34>  the   mercury  to  rife  ahing  the  tube.      It  will  lick  them 

200  52>4  all  up.     They  conlift  ot  mercury  which  had  evaporated 

220  78.5  ij^  the  void  fpace,  and  was  afterwards  condenli^d  by  the 

240  »  '5»  ,  cold  glatV.     But  the  elatticity  is  too  fmall  to  occalion  a 

.     '"       We  fay  that  the  refult  was  unexpedled  ;  i°\^'y^^  "  ^^,^(-^4  depreffion  of  the  column,  even  when  conlider- 

■XlZ.    ral  boiling  point  feemed  by  former  ^^PJ^^^i^/^boihn '   ably  warn^ed  by  a  candle.  ,    .        .         ,       ,  .6 

?uh  in  com.  in  all  fluids  about   1 20"    or  more  below  the  r  t,o.lm,        ^^^^  philofopher,  accordingly  imagme,  that  fponta-  ,^^^^ 
laringthe   point  in  the  ordinary  preffure  ot  tne  ^^moipi       ,  ^^^^^  evaporation  in  low  temperatures  is  produced  m  o^s  eTij 


er  than  the  temperature 
to  be  expefted  that  the 

tobefenfibly  affeaed  would  be  feveral  ^^S''';" J'"'"  trinrthTvery  coiUrary  fhould  happen,' becaufe  the  ten- 
Ihan  32''.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  '«  ^^^^'^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^.^^gr  to  appear  in  ihe  elaRic  form  is  promo- 
cafe.  But  this  is  a  point  that  defcrves  "'"''e  '  ^^j^^'  ^^^  ^y  removing  the  external  prelfure  ;  and  we  really 
becaufe  it  is  clofely  conncaed  with  the  cne,  ^^^  ^^^  jmagine  tiiat  more  of  it  now  aaually  becomes  limple 
tion  between  the  element  (it  luch  l»«"^^^(  enter  as  a  elatlic  watery  vapour.  But  the  milt  or  precipitation 
the  bodies  into  whofe  compolition  it  'eems  ^^^^^  incontrovertibly,  that  there  had  been  a  previous 

conftituent  part.  What  is  the  tempera  ure  ^3^^  ,^  ^  ^^^^^^_^^^  ^^^^^.^^^  .^  performed  by  fr,rccs  wliich  aa  in 
mike  it  peculiarly   conneaed   with  ^ ''''      >^  "    •  the  way  of  attraaion  ;  or,  to  exprels  it  more  fafely,  fo- 

temperature  alfumed  by  us  tor  our  "^'?^°"y'"  /;!  lotions  are  accompanied  by  the  mutual  approaches  of 
on  account  of  the  familiarity  ot  ^^'^^^f '"  °  „ture  far  the  particles  of  the  menftruum  and  folveud  :  all  fuch  ten- 
ments.  iEther,  we  know,  b"''^  '"  ^^"^^  leHme""  dencies  are  ol.Jlr.eJ  to  increafe  by  a  diminution  of  dif- 
below  this,  as  appears  from  D^^^"'" '';/„{  Ed^.  tance.  Hence  it  n,u/l  follow,  that  air  of  double  denli- 
narrated  in  the  Effays  PliyHcal  and  Luera  y  o^  i.a  ^.^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  as  much  water.    There- 

Sr^pletty^^rui/St  t  ^SZ^^^^  ^^-  ^-  *«-  ^'^^  ^  ^"^"^"'^  ''''''  '^^"^^^'  '"  ^^^^"  '" t 
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Uh,  anotl.er  equal  diminution  of  ttmpcrature  will  Stsam. 
diininifh  tl)is  new  bulk  ^th  very  nearly.  Thus  in  our  '~  ''^" 
experiments,  the  temperatures  i  lo",  140^",  170",  2co", 
230",  arc  in  arithmetical  progrclFion,  h.iviiig  equal  diffe- 
rences ;  and  we  fee  that  the  corrt:f|>onditig  clallicilitk 
2.251  5''5'  "'05»  22,6i,  44,7,  are  very  nearly  in 
the  continued  proportion  (i  i  to  2.  The  elallicity 
correfponding  to  tiie  temperature  260  deviates  conlidtr- 
ably  from  this  law,  wliicli  would  give  K8  or  R9  in- 
(tc.id  of  80  i  and  the  deviation  incrcafes  in  the  higher 
temperatures.  But  Hill  we  fee  that  there  is  aconlider- 
ablc  approximation  lo  this  law  ;  and  it  will  frequently 
affiilus  to  recolle>51,  that  whatever  be  the  preient  teni- 
perature,  an  increal'e  of  30  degi  :es  doubles  the  claftici- 
ty  and  the  bulk  of  watery  vap<jur. 

That  4"  will  increafe  the  ebfticity  from 
8  -  -         - 


Ubhcat  niould  notdimininO  fume  water  muft  be  let 
go  What  may  be  its  quai.iity  wc  know  not ;  but  it 
m/jy  k  more  than  what  would  now  become  claftic  by 
this  diminution  of  furrounding  preifure  ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  but  this  may  have  lomc  efFca  in  producing 
the  vefides  which  we  fi'und  fo  dilVicult  to  explain. 
Thefe  may  be  filled  with  pure  watery  vapour,  and  be 
floating  in  a  fluid  compofed  of  water  dilfolvcd  in  air. 
An  experiment  of  Tontana's  fcems  to  put  this  matter 
out  of  doubt.  A  dillilling  apparatus  AB  (fig.  4.) 
was  fo  contrived,  that  the  heat  was  applied  above  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  the  alembic  A.  This  was  done 
by  inclofing  it  in  another  velTel  CC,  filled  with  hot  wa- 
ter. In  the  receiver  B  there  was  a  fort  of  barome- 
ter D,  with  an  open  cittern,  in  order  to  fee  what 
predure  there  was  on  the  furface  of  the  fluid.  While 
the  receiver  and  alembic  contained  air,  the  heal  apphcd 
at  A  produced  no  fenfible  dillillaiion  during  leveral 
hours:  But  on  opening  a  cock  E  in  the  receiver  at 
its  bottom,  and  making  the  water  in  the  alembic  to  boil, 
fkeam  was  produced  which  foon  expelled  all  the  air, 
and  followed  it  through  the  cock.  The  cock  was  now 
Ihut,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  grow  cold  by  lemovmg 
the  fire,  and  applying  cold  water  to  the  alembic.  The 
barometer  fell  to  a  level  neaily.  Then  warm  water 
was  allowed  to  gel  into  the  outer  vclFcl  CC.  I'he  ba- 
rometer rofc  a  little,  and  the  dillillation  went  on  brifkly 
without  the  fmalleR  ebullition  in  the  alembic.  The  con- 
tlulion  is  obvious :  while  there  was  air  in  the  re:eiver 
and  communicating  pipe,  the  diflillation  proceeded  en- 
tirely by  the  dilfolving  power  ot  this  air.  Above  the 
water  in  the  alembic  it  was  quickly  f.iiurated  ;  iind  this 
faiuration  proceeded  ilowly  along  the  ftill  air  in  the 
communicating  pipe,  and  at  laft  might  take  place  thro' 
the  whole  of  the  receiver.  The  fides  of  the  receiver 
being  kept  cold,  fliould  condenfe  part  of  the  water  dif- 
folved  in  the  air  in  conta(!t  with  them,  and  this  Ihould 
irickle  down  the  fides  aid  be  collcfted.     But  any  per- 

f  in  who   has   obferved  hew  long  a  crvftal  of  blue  vi-  .      .  _ 

,Z\  will  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  glafs  of  ftill  water  be-  of  temperature,  die  elafticities  «ould  be  accurately  re 
Wthe  linee  will  reach  the  furface,  will  fee  that  it  pr^fentcd  by  the  ordinates  of  a  logarithmic  curve,  ot 
mull  be  next  to  impolfible  for  dilli'.lation  to  go  on  in  which  the  temperatures  are  tliccorrelponding  ablciira:  ; 
Ec  circumlUnces  ;  and  accordingly  none  was  obfer-  and  we  might  contrive  fuch  a  fcalc  for  our  ihermome- 
vcd.     But  when  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus  was  '         ' 
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This  is  fufHciently  exadt  for  moft  pra^ical  purpofes. 
Thus  an  engineer  finds  that  the  injedion  cools  the  cy- 
linder of  a  Iteani  engine  to  1512-'.  It  therefore  leaves 
a  lleam  whofe  elallKiiy  is  |ths  of  its  full  ebfticity, 
=  iS  inches  5.  But  it  is  belter  at  all  times  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  table.  Obferve,  too,  that  in  the  lower 
temperatures,  /.  e.  below  110",  this  increment  of  tem- 
perature does  more  than  double  the  elafticity. 

This  law  obtains  more  remarkably  in  the  incoercible  obtains 
vapours  ;  fuch  as  vital  air,   atmofpheric  air,  fixed  ;^;r,  „,<>„  rc- 
&c.  all  of  which  have  alfo  their  elafticity  proportional  markahly 
to  their  bulk  inverfely:   and  perhap?  the  deviation  from  in  the  inco- 
the  law  in  fteams    is  conneclcd  with  their  chemical  dif-  erciblcv*- 
ference  of  conftitution.     If  the  bulk  were  always  aug-  J'*"'"' 
mented  in  the  f.ime  proportion  by  equal  augmentations 
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filled  with  pure  watery  vapour,  it  was  fupplied  from 
the  alembic  asfaft  .'.s  it  was  condenfcd  in  the  receiver, 
juftasipthepulfeglafi. 

Another  inferen>.c  which  may  be  dravra   from  thele 
experiments  is. 


that  Nature  feems  to  affcL't   a  certain 


lav  in  the  dilatation  of  aeriform  fluids  by  heat.  They 
fcein  to  be  dilatable  nearly  in  proportion  of  their  pre- 
fent  dilatation.  For  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  vapours 
rcfcmble  air,  in  having  their  elafticity  in  any  given  tem- 
perature proportional  to  their  dcnhty,  wc  muft  iuppofe 
that  if  fte.im  of  the  elafticity  60,  that  is,  fupporting  60 
inches  of  mercury,  were  fubje^ed  to  a  prellure  of  30 
inches,  it  wrould  expand  into  twice  its  prefent  bulk. 
The  auementition  of  elafticity  therefore  is  the  mca- 
fure  of  the  bulk  into  which  it  would  expand  in  order 
to  acquire  its  former  elafticiiy.  Taking  the  incrcafc 
of  elafticity  therefore  as  a  meafure  ot  the  bulk  into 
which  it  would  expand  under  one  conftant  prclTurc, 
ill    increments   of    temperature    pro- 


we    fee  that  equ;         .     „      .  ,,    ,,       ™        .^ 

duce  nearly  equal  multiplications  of  bulk.^  Ihus  if  ^a 

certain 


ter,  that  the  temperatures  would  be  the  common  loga- 
rithms of  the  elaftcities,  or  of  the  bulks  having  equal 
elafticity ;  or,  with  our  ptefent  fcale,  we  may  find  futh 
a  multiplier  m  for  the  number  .v  of  degrees  of  our  tlicr- 
mometer  (above  that  tcmpcraiuie  where  the  tlafticity 
is  equal  to  unity),  that  this  multiple  (lull  be  the  com- 
mon logai-'  im  ot  the  elafticity  j  ;  fo  that  m  x  =  log.^r. 
But  our  experiments  are  not  lutliciently  accurate  lor 
determining  tlie  temperature  where  the  elafticity  is  mea- 
fured  by  I  inch  ;  bccaufe  in  thefe  temperatures  the 
elafticities  vary  by  exceedingly  fm.iU  quantities.  But 
if  we  take  1 1,04  for  the  unit  of  elafticity,  and  number 
our  tempcralure  from  170^,  and  make;/;  =  0,010035, 
wc  ftiall  find  the  urodua  w  .v  to  be  very  nearly  the  lo- 
garithm of  the  Bafticity.  The  deviations,  however, 
from  this  l.iw,  arc  too  great  to  m.ike  this  equation  ot 
any  ufe.  But  it  is  very  praflicable  to  frame  an  equa- 
tion which  Ihall  correfpond  with  the  cvpcriments  to 
any  degree  of  accuracy  ;  and  it  has  been  done  lir  air 
in  a  tranflation  of  General  Roy's  Mcafurement  of  the 
It    Hounflow  Heath  into  French  by  Mr  Prony. 


ZS^^'^^r:^^^^^^^'^^    ul^asfbllow.:  Let  k  be  the  decrees  of  Reaumur's 
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thermometer  ;  let;' be  the  expanfion  of  10,000  parts 
of  air  ;  let  ^  be  =  10,  m  =  2,7976,  n  =  0,01768  : 
then;-  =z  e  "i  +  "  v  —  627  5.  Now  c  being  =  10,  it  is 
piaiu  tlwt  ?"'+'■  "  is  the  number,  cf  which  w;  +  «  x  is 
the  common  logarithm.  This  formula  is  very  exaft  as 
fat  as  the  temperature  60"  :  but  beyond  this  it  needs  a 
correflioii  ;  btcaufe  air,  like  the  vapmr  of  water,  does 
r,ot  expand  in  the  exad  proportion  of  its  bulk. 

We  obferve  th's  law  conliderably  approximated  to  in 
the  augmeuta:ion  of  the  bulk  or  elallicity  of  elallic  va- 
pours; that  is,  it  is  a  f-icl  that  a  given  increment  of 
temperature  makes  very  nearly  the  fame  proportional 
auijmentation  of  bulk  and  elallicity.  This  gives  us  fome 
notion  of  the  manner  iii  which  the  fuppofed  expanding 
caufe  produces  tb.e  eifcot.  When  vapour  of  the  bulk 
4  is  expanded  into  a  bulk  5  by  additi  n  of  10  de- 
grees of  fcnfible  heat,  a  certain  quantity  of  fire  goes  in- 
to it,  and  is  accumulated  round  each  particle,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  temperature  of  each,  which  f  )rmerly 
vas  m,  is  now  ?;/-{-  to.  Let  it  now  receive  another  equal 
au'^mentation  of  temperature.    This  is  now  w-f  20,  and 

the  bulk  is or  6  j,  and  the  arithmetical  increafe  of 

4 
bulk  is  1 3-.  The  abfolute  quantity  of  fire  which  has 
entered  it  is  greater  than  the  tormer,  both  on  account 
of  the  greater  augmentation  of  fpace  and  the  greater 
temoerature.  Confequently  if  this  vapour  be  compref- 
ied  into  the  bulk  5,  there  mull  be  lieat  or  fire  in  it 
which  is  not  neceli'ary  for  the  temperature  m  -\-  20,  far 
kfs  f  r  the  temperature  jit  -f-  10.  It  mud  therefore 
emerge,  and  be  dilpoi'ed  to  enter  a  thermometer  which 
has  already  the  temperature  in  +  20:  that  is,  the  va- 
pour mud  grow  hotter  by  comprellion ;  not  by  fqee- 
zing  out  the  heat,  like  water  out  of  a  fponge,  but  be- 
caufe  the  law  of  attraflion  for  heat  is  deranged.  It 
would  be  a  very  valuable  acqulfition  to  our  knowledge 
toljarn  with  precifion  the  quantity  offenfib'.e  heat  pro- 
duced in  this  way  ;  but  no  fatisl'adory  experiments  Irave 
yet  been  made.  M.  Lavoifier,  vvith  his  chemical  friends 
and  colleagues,  were  bulily  employed  in  tlii,  inquiry; 
but  the  wickednefs  of  their  countrymen  has  deprived 
the  world  of  this  and  many  other  important  additions 
which  we  might  have  expefted  Irom  this  celebrated  and 
unfortunate  phi'ofopher.  He  had  made,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  M.  de  li  Place,  a  numerous  tram  of  accurate 
and  expenfive  experiments  tor  meafuring  the  quantity 
ol' latent  or  combined  heat  in  elaflic  vapours.  This  is 
evidently  a  very  important  point  to  the  diflillor  and 
praiflxal  chemift.     This  heat  mull  all  come  from  the 


fuel  ;  and  it  is  greatly  worth  while  to  know  whether  Steam. 
any  faving  may  be  made  of  this  article.  Thus  we  know  ''"'"^-^ 
that  difliUation  will  go  on  either  under  the  pre/fure  of 
the  air,  or  in  an  alembic  and  receiver  from  which  the 
air  has  been  expelled  by  fteam  ;  and  we  know  that  this 
lall  may  be  condu>5ted  in  a  very  low  tem.perature,  even 
not  exceeding  that  of  the  human  body.  But  it  is  un- 
certain v.'hetlier  this  m.ay  not  employ  even  a  greater 
quantity  othiel,  as  well  as  occafiou  a  great  expence  of 
time.  We  are  difpofed  to  think,  that  when  there  is  no 
air  in  the  apparatus,  and  when  the  condenfaSion  can  be 
fpeedily  performed,  the  proportion  of  fuel  expended  to 
the  fluid  which  comes  over  will  diminifli  continually  as 
the  heat,  and  confequently  the  denlity  of  the  fteam,  is 
augmented  ;  becaufe  in  this  cal'e  the  quantity  of  com- 
bined heat  mull  be  lef«.  In  the  mean  time,  we  earnell- 
ly  recommend  the  trial  of  this  mode  of  diitillation  in 
velfels  cleared  of  air.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  great  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  work  with  fmaller  fires  ;  and  it  would 
fecure  us  againll  all  accidents  of  blowing  off  the  head 
of  the  ftill,  often  attended  witl'.  terrible  confequences  (b). 

We  muft  not  conclude  this  article  without  taking 
notice  of  fome  nauiral  phenomena  which  feem  to  owe 
their  origin  to  the  adlion  of  elaftic  fleam. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  refembl  mce  of 
the  tremor  and  fuccuilions  obfervedin  the  (hocks  of  ma- 
ny earthquakes  to  thofe  which  may  be  felt  in  a  veflel 
where  water  is  made  to  boil  internally,  while  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  ebullition  is  lliHed  by  the  cold  of  the  up- 
per parts  ;  and  we  have  likewife  Itated  the  objeilions 
which  are  ufually  made  to  this  tlieory  of  earthquakes. 
We  may  perh.ips  relume  the  fubjefl  under  the  article 
Volcano  ;  but  in  the  me.m  time  we  do  not  hefitate  to 
fay,  that  the  wonderful  appearances  of  the  Geyzer 
fpringin  Iceland  (fee  Huer  ;  and  Iceland,  n°  3 — 5.) 
are  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  expanfion  of  fteam  in 
ignited  caverns.  Ol  tliel'e  appearances  we  fuppofe  the 
whole  train  to  be  produced  as  follows. 

A  cavern  m.iy  be  luppofed  of  a  Ikape  analogous  to 
CDDEF   (fig.  5.),  having  a  perpendicular  funnel  AB 
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lluinff  from  a  deprelfed  part  of  the  roof.     The  part  F  phenomeni 
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may  be  lower  than  the  reft,  remote,  and  red-hot.  Such 
places  we  know  to  be  frequent  in  Iceland.  Water  may 
be  continually  trickling  into  the  part  CD.  It  will  fill  1 
it  up  to  B,  and  even  up  to  E  e,  and  then  trickle  flowly 
along  into  F.  As  foon  as  any  gets  into  contad:  with 
an  ignited  part,  it  expands  into  elaftic  fteam,  and  is 
partly  condenled  by  tlie  cold  fides  of  the  cavern,  which 
It  gradually  warms,  till  it  condenfes  no  more.     Tliis 

produc- 


(r)  We  earnellly  recommend  this  fulijeft  to  the  co"fideration  of  the  philofopher.  The  laws  which  regulate 
the  formation  of  elaftic  vapour,  or  the  general  phenomena  which  it  exhibits,  give  us  that  link  which  conne<5ts  che- 
rnillry  with  mech.mical  pjiilofophy.  Here  we  fee  chemical  afilnities  and  mechanical  forces  fet  in  immediate  op- 
polition  to  c.ich  other,  and  the  cne  made  the  indication,  charadleriftic,  and  meafure  of  the  ether.  We  have  not 
the  leaft  doubt  tiiat  they  niake  but  one  fcience  the  Science  of  L'niverfil  Mechanics  r  nor  do  we  defpair  of  feeing 
the  phenomena  of  folution,  precipitatii'ii,  cryftaHization,  fermentation,  nay  animal  and  vegetable  fecretion  and 
•airimilttionjfuccefsfully  inveftigatcd,  as  c.tfes  rf  local  motion,  and  expl  lined  by  the  agency  of  central  forces.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind,  and  that  i  ot  inconfiderable,  was  done  when  Dr  Cnllen  firft  lliowed  how  tire  double  afiini- 
tics  might  be  illullr.ited  by  the  alllftance  of  numbers.  Dr  Black  gave  to  this  hint  (for  it  was  little  more) 
that  elegant  precifion  which  charaifleri/.es  all  his  views.  Mr  Kirwan  has  greatly  promoted  this  ftudy  by  liis 
numerous  and  ingenious  examples  of  its  application  ;  and  the  moft  valuable  palfages  of  the  writings  of  Mr 
Lavoifier,  are  thofe  where  he  traces  with  logical  precifion  the  balancings  of  force  which  appear  in  the  chemical 
phenomena.  It  is  .f-om  the  limilar  balancings  and  confequent  meafurements,  w-hich  may  be  obferved  and  obtained 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  that  we  arc  to  hope  for  admilfion  into  this  almoft  unbounded  fclcnce  of  contemplation.  We 
have  another  link  equally  interefting  and  promifing,  vi/.  the  produdlon  ot  heat  by  tVii^ion.  This  alfo  highly 
deferves  the  confideration  of  the  mathematical  philofopher. 
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produiflion  of  (leam  hinders  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
the  trickling  of  more  water  into  F,  and  tlie  continual 
produftion  of  more  fteam.  This  now  preifes  on  the 
iiirfacc  of  the  water  in  CD,  and  caufes  it  to  rife  gra- 
dually in  the  funnel  13A  ;  but  llowly,  becaufe  its  cold 
furfacc  is  condenfing  an  immenfe  quantity  of  (Icam.  We 
may  eafily  fuppi  fi  that  the  water  trickles  faftcr  into  F 
than  it  is  expended  in  the  production  of  lleam  ;  I'o  that 
it  reaches  farther  into  the  ignited  part,  and  may  even 
fall  in  a  llream  into  foire  deeper  pit  highly  ignited.  It 
will  now  produce  fteam  in  vail  abundance,  and  of  pro- 
digious elallicity  ;  and  at  once  pulh  up  tlie  water  thro' 
the  funnel  in  a  folid  jet,  and  to  a  great  height.  This 
mull  continue  till  the  furface  of  the  water  finki  to  BD. 
If  the  lower  end  of  the  funnel  have  any  inequalities  or 
notches,  as  is  moll  likely,  the  (team  will  get  admillion 
along  with  the  water,  which  in  this  particular  place  is 
boiling  hot,  being  fuperficial,  and  will  get  to  the  mouth 
of  the  funnel,  while  water  is  (lill  prelled  in  below.  At 
lall  the  lUam  gets  in  at  B  on  all  lidcs  ;  and  as  it  is  con- 
verging to  B,  along  the  furface  of  tlie  water,  with  pro- 
digious velocity  it  fweeps  along  with  it  much  water,  and 
blows  it  up  through  the  funnel  witli  great  force.  When 
this  is  over,  the  remaining  (loam  blows  out  unmixed 
with  water,  growing  weaker  as  it  is  expelled,  till  the 
bottom  of  the  funnel  is  again  ftopped  by  the  water  iii- 
crcafing  in  the  cavern  CBD.  All  the  phenomena  above 
ground  are  perfedly  conformable  to  the  necelfary  con- 
fequences  of  this  very  probable  conllruition  of  the  ca- 
vern. The  feeling  of  being  lifted  up,  immediately  be- 
fore the  iet,  in  all  probability  is  owing  to  a  real  heaving 
up  of  the  whole  roof  of  the  cavern  by  the  firft  expanfion 
of  the  great  body  of  fteam.  We  had  an  accurate  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  phenomena  from  perfons  well  qualitied  to 
judge  of  tliele  matters  whj  vifited  tl>efe  celebrated 
/prings  in  1789. 

Srf.iM-Enpne,  is  the  name  of  a  machine  which  de- 
rives  its  moving  power  from  the  eladicity  and  conden- 
liloility  of  the  fle^m  of  bi  iling  water.  It  is  the  molt 
Valuable  prcfent  which  the  arts  of  life  have  ever  received 
from  the  philofoplier.  The  marinei's  compafs,  the  te- 
Icfcope,  gunpowder,  and  other  mod  ulelul  lervants  to 
human  weaknefs  and  ingenuity,  were  the  produflions  of 
chance,  and  we  do  not  ex.idtly  know  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  fur  them  ;  but  the  fteam-engine  was,  in  the 
very  beginning,  the  refult  of  refledtion,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  very  ingenious  mind  ;  and  every  improvement 
it  has  received,  and  every  alteration  in  its  conllruiflion 
and  principles,  were  alfo  the  refuks  of  philofophic.il 
ftudy. 

I'he  fteam-engine  was  beyond  all  doubt  invented  by 
the  marquis  of  Worceller  during  the  reign  01'  Cha.  II. 
This  nobleman  publifhed  in  1663  a  fmall  book  intitled 
A  CfsTL'RV  OF  Inventions;  giving  fome  obfcure 
and  enigmatical  account  of  an  hundr.-d  difcoveries  or 
contrivances  of  his  own,  which  be  extols  as  of  great 
importance  to  the  public.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
perfon  of  much  knowledge  and  great  ingenuity  :  but 
his  defcription  or  accounts  of  thefe  inventions  feem  not 
fo  much  inicnded  in  inftiu<ft  the  fublic,  as  to  raile  won- 
der ;  and  his  encomiums  on  their  utility  and  impor- 
tance are  10  a  great  degree  extravagant,  refembling  more 
the  puff  of  an  adveitifing  tradefnian  than  the  patriotic 
coioinuuicalioas  of  a  gentlemaa.  The  marquis  of  Wor« 


cefter  was  indeed  a  projeflor,  and  very  importunate  and 
myfterious  withal  in  his  applications  for  public  encou- 
ragement. His  account,  however,  of  the  ft;am-CDgine, 
although  by  no  means  fit  to  give  us  any  d.llinfl  notions 
ot  it>  llru;1ure  :ind  operation,  is  cxait  as  lar  as  it  gee;, 
agreeing  prccifely  with  wh  it  we  now  ktiow  of  the  fub- 
jeft.  It  IS  N^  68.  of  liis  inventions.  His  words  are  as 
follow  :  "  Tliis  admirable  method  which  I  propofc  of 
railing  water  by  the  force  of  fire  has  no  bounds  if  the 
vellels  be  llrong  enough  :  for  I  have  taken  a  cannon, 
and  having  filled  it  4ths  full  of  water,  and  fhut  up  its 
muzzle  and  touch-liole,  and  expofed  it  to  the  fire  for 
24  hours,  it  burll  with  a  great  explofion.  Having  af- 
terwards difcovered  a  metiiod  of  fortifying  velfels  inter- 
nally, and  combined  th;m  in  fuch  a  way  that  they  fill- 
ed and  aJlcd  alternately,  I  have  made  the  water  fpout 
in  an  uninterrupted  llream  40  feet  high  ;  and  one  vclfcl 
of  rarefied  water  railed  40  ot  culd  water.  The  perfon 
wlio  conduiStcd  the  operation  had  nothing  to  do  but 
turn  two  cocks  ;  fo  that  one  velfel  of  water  being  confu- 
mcd,  another  begins  to  force,  and  then  to  fill  itfclf  with 
cold  water,  and  loon  in  fuccellicn." 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  noble  inventor  could  ever  But  firft 
intereft  the  public  by  thefe  a  count.-.     His  charaderas  reduced  to 
a  projeilor,  and  the  many  failures  which  pcrfcns  of  this  pra>Sice  hj 
turn  o(  mind  daily  experience,  probably  prejudiced  peo-  ^aptam 
pie  againll  him,  and  prevented  all  attention  to  his  pro-    *^*^" 
jcifls.     It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
when  experimental  philolVphy  was  profecuted  all  over 
Europe  with  uncommon  ardour,  that  thefe  notions  again 
engaged  attention.     Captain  Savary,  a  perfon  aho  of 
great  ingenuity  and  ardent  mind,  faw  the  reality  and 
praAicability  of.  the  marquis  of    Worceller's  projed. 
He  knew  the  great  expanlive  power  of  lleam,  and  had 
difcovered  the  inconceivable  rapidity  with  which  it   is 
reconverted  into  water  by  cold  ;  and  he  foon  contrived 
a  machine  for  raifing  water,   in  which  both  of  tl.cfe 
properties  were  emplo)ed.     He  fays,  that  it  was  en- 
tirely his  own  invention.     Dr  Deiaguliers   infifts  that 
he  only  copied  the  marquis's  invention,  and  chiiges 
him  with  grol's  plagiarifiii,  and  with  having  bougiit  up 
and  burned  tiie  ci'pies  of  the  marquis's  book,  i.n  order 
to  fecure  the  honour  of  che  difcuvery  to  himfeJf.     This 
is  a  very  grievous  charge,  and  fliould  have  been  fub- 
(lantiated  by  very  diftinifl  evidence.     Defaguliers  pro- 
duces none  fuch ;  and  he  was  much  too  late  to  know 
what  happened  at  that  time.     The  argument  which  he 
gives  is  a  very  foolilh  one,  and  gave  him  no  title  to 
conlider  Savary's    experiment    as  a  falfehood  ;    for  it 
might  have  happened  pretif-ly  as  S.'.vary  relates,  and  not 
as  it  happened  to  Uclagullers.      The  faift  is,  that  Sa- 
vary obtainid  his  patent  of  invention  after  a  lieariiig  of 
ohjecftions,  among  which  the  difcovcry  of  the  marquis 
of  Worceller  was  not  meiiti<^ned  :  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  account  given  in  the  Century  of  Inventions  could 
indruifl  no  poifon  who  was  not  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  pioper-.ies  ui  Ikam  to  be  able  to  invent  the 
machine  himfclf. 

Captain  Savary  obtained  his  patent  afier  having  a^ually  Papin  ha« 
trcHed  Icveral  machines,  ol  which  I  c  gave  a  dcfciiplioo  aocbim  to 
in  a  book  intitled  The   Miser's  Friend,  publifhed  in  'he  invcn- 
l6y6,  and  in  another  work  publilhed  in  1699.     Much""""'*'* 
ab.  ut  thi>  time  Dr  Papi:.,  a  Frenchman  and  fellow  of  '^""'^'\ 
tlie  Royal  Society,    invented  a    method  of  diifolving 
boaw  and  other  aoimal  i'olids  iu  W4'.cr,  by  confining 
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them  In  clofe  veflels,  wl-.ich  he  calkd  dioesters,  fo  as    The  En^lifli  engmecrs  had  by  this  time  fo  much  Im-     ffoam- 
to  ;icqnire  a  great  degree  of  heat.     For  itmiift  be  ob-    proved  S-tvary's  firll  invention,  that  it  fuppLinted  all    Ergine. 
ferved  in  this  place,  that  it  had  been  diicovered  long    others.     We  have  therefore  no  hefitation  in  giving  the  ^-''^''^ 
before   (in   1684)   by  Dr  Hooke,  the   moll  inquiCitive    honour  of  the  tirft  and  complete  invention  to  the  mar- 
experimental  philofopher  of  that  inquifitive   age,  that    quis  of  Woiceller  ;  and  we  are  not  dilpofed  to  re'ufe 
vater  could  i:ot  be  made  to  acquire  above  a  certain    Captain  Savary's  claim  to  originality  as  to  the  confLruc- 
temperature  in  the  open  air  ;  and  that  as  ibon  as  it  be-    tion  of  the  machine,  and  even  think  it  probable  that 
gins  to  boil,  its  temperature  remains  fixed,  and  an  in-    his  own  experiments  made  him  fee  the  whole  indepen- 
creafe  of  heat  only  produces  a  more  violent  ebullition,    dent  of  the  marquis's  account. 

and  more  rapid  w.tfte.     But  Papin's  experiments  made         Captain  Savary's  engine,  as  improred  and  fimplified 

the  elaftic  power  of  (learn  very  familiar  to  him  :  and    by  himlelf,  is  as  follows.  5 

when  he  left  England  and  fettled  as  profeflcr  of  mathe-         A  ( fig.  6. )  reprefents  a  flrong  copper  boiler  proper-  Captains 

matics  at  Marpurgh,  he  made  many  aukward  attempts    ly  built  up  in  a  furnace.     There  proceeds  from  its  top  [(''j.^^',^ 

to  employ  this  force  in  mechanics,  and  even  for  railing    a  large  ft;am-pipe   B,  which  enters  into  the  top  of  ar-  ^inc\i»- 

•water.     It  appears  that  he  had  made  experiments  with    other  ibong  vell'el  R  called  the  receiver-     This  pipe  f.ribed. 

this  view  in  169S,  by  order  of  Charles   Landgrave  of    has  a  cock  at  C  called  the  steam-cock.     In  the  bot- 

Helfe.     For   this   reafon  the  French  affeft  to  confider    lom  of  the  receiver  is  a  pipe   F,  which  communicates 

him  as  the  inventor  of  the    fteam-engine.     He  indeed    lidewife  with  the  rlfmg  pipe   KGH.     The  lower  end  c 

publillied    feme  account  of  his  invention  in  1707;  but    H   of  this  pipe  is  immerfed  in  the  water  of  the  pit  or 

he  acknowledges   that  Captain  Savary  had  alfo,  and    well,  and  its  upper  pait  K  opens  into  the  ciftern  into 

without  any  communication    with  him,  invented  the    which  the  water  h  to  be  delivered.     Immediately  be- 

fame  thing.     Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking    low  the  pipe  of  commtmication  F  there  is  a  valve  G. 

at  the  defcription  which  he   has   given  of  thefe   inven-    opening  when  prelled  from  below,  and  fliutting  when 

tion>^,  which  are  to  be  feen    in    the  Jda   Eruditorum    prtJfed  dow^nwards.     A   fimilar  valve  is  placed  at   I, 

L'lpjiis,   and  in  LeupolJ's  tT/va.'n/m   Machinarunt,  \\\\\    immediately  above  the  pipe  of  communication.     Laftly, 

fee  that  they  are  mod  aukward,  abfurd,  and  imprafti-    there  is  a  pipe  ED  which  branches  off  from  the  rifing 

cable.     His  conceptions  of  natural  operations  were  al-    pipe,  and  enters  into  the   top  of  the  receiver.     This 

ways  vague  and   imperfeifl,  and  he  was  neither  philo-    pipe  has  a  cock  D  called  the   injection-cock.     The 

fopher  nor  mechanician.  mouth  of  the  pipe  ED  has  a  nozzle/  pierced   with 

We  are  thus  anxious  about  the  claim  of  thofe  gentle-    fmall  holes,  pointing  from  a  centre  in  every  direftion. 

men,  becaufe  a  moft  refpeilable  French  author,  Mr  Bof-    The  keys  of  the  two  cocks  C  and  D  are  united,  and  the 

fut,  faysin  his  HyJrcdynaj/iiqne,  that  the  firft  notion  of    handle.^ /j  i<;  called  the  regulator. 

the  fteam-engine  was  cerlahily  owing  to  Dr  P.ipin,  who         Let  the  regulator  be  fo  placed  that  the  fteam-cock  C 

had  not  only  invented  the  digetler,  but  had  in   if)95    is  open  and  the  injedion-cock  D  is  (hut;  put  water  in- 

publiflied  a  little  performance  defcribing  a  machine  for    to  the  boiler  A,  and  mii   e  it  boil  ftrongly.     The  fteam 

raifing  water,  in  which  the  pillons  are   moved  by  the    coming  from  it  will  enter  the  receiver,  and  gradually 

v.ipour  of  boiling  water  alternately  dilated  and  conden-    warm  it,  much  fteam  bei-ng  condenfed  in  producing  this 

fed.     Now  the  laifl  is,  that  Papin's  firft  publication  was    effeft.     When  it  has  been  warmed  fo  as  to  condenfe  no 

in  1707,  and  his  pifton  is  nothing  more  than  a  floater    more,  the   fteam    proceeds    into  the   rifing    pipe;  the 

on  the  furface  of  the  water,  to  prevent  the  wafte  of    valve  G  remains  flmt  by  its  weight  ;  the  fteam  lifts  the 

fteam  by  condenfation ;  and  the  return  of  the  pifton  is    valve  I,  and  gets  into  the  rifing   pipe,  and  gradually 

not  produced,  as  in  the  fteam-engine,  by  the  condenfa-    warms  it.    When  the  workman  feels  this  to  be  the  cafe, 

tion  of  the  fteam,  but  by  admitting   the  air  and  a  co-    or  hears  the  rattling  of  the  valve  I,  he  immediately  turns 

lumn  of  water  to  prefs    it  back  into   its  place.     The    the   fteam-cock  fo  as  to  ftiut  it,  the  injeiflion-cock  ftill 

whole  contrivance  is  fo  aukward,  and  fo   unlike  any    remaining  fluit  (at  leaft  we  may   fuppofe  this  for   the 

diftinfl  notions  of  the  fubjeift,  that  it  cannot  do  credit    preient).     The  apparatus  muft  now  cool,  aTid  the  fteam 

to  any   perfon.     We  may   add,  that   much  about  the    in  the  receiver  collapfes  into  water.     There  is  nothing 

fame  time   Mr  Amontons  contrived  a  very  ingenious    now  to   balance  the   preliure  of  the   atmofphere  ;  the 

but  intricate  machine,  which  he  called  a  fire-iukeel.     It    valve  I  remains  fliut  by  its  weight  ;  but  the  air  incum- 

confifted  of  a  number  of  buckets  placed  in  the  circum-    bent   on    the  water  in   the   pit   preifes  up   this   water 

ierence  of  a  wheel,  and  communicating  with  each  other     through  the  fuftion-pipe  H  G,  and  caufes  it  to  lift  the 

by  very  intricate  circuitous  paflages.     One  part  of  this    valve  G,  and  flow  into  the  receiver    R,  and  fill  it  to  the 

Circumference  was  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  and    top,  if  not  more  than  io  or  25  feet  above  the  furface  of 

another  tea  ftream  or  ciftern  of   cold    water.     The    the  pit  water. 

communications  were  fo  difpofed,  that  the  fteam  pro-  The  fteam-cock  is  now  open.  The  fteam  which, 
duced  in  the  buckets  on  one  fide  of  the  wheel  dr'  ve  during  the  cooling  of  the  receiver,  has  been  accumula- 
the  water  into  buckets  on  the  other  fide,  fo  that  one  t'ng  in  the  boiler, and  acquiring  a  great  elafticity  by  the 
lide  of  the  wheel  was  always  much  heavier  than  the  aiSinii  of  the  fire,  now  ruftres  in  with  grc.u  violence,  and, 
other;  and  it  muft  therefore   turn  round,  and  may  ex-     prefljug  on   the  furface   of  the   water   in  the  receiver. 


ectite  fome  work.  The  death  of  the  inventor,  and  the 
intricacy  of  the  machine,  caiifcd  it  to  lie  ne;,;lected. 
Another  member  of  the  Parlfian  academy  of  fciences 
(Mr  Deflandes)  alfo  prcfented  to  the  academy  a  project 
of  a  fteam-wheel,   wJiere  the  inipulfive  force  of  the  va- 


caufes  it  to  ftnit  the  valve  G  and  open  the  viihe  f  by 
its  Weight  alone,  and  it  now  flows  into  the  rifing  pipe, 
and  would  ftand  on  a  level  if  the  elafticity  of  the  fteam 
were  n  >  more  than  what  would  balance  the  atmofpherical 
prclFure      But  it  is  much  more  than  this,  and  therefore 


pour  was  employed;  but  it  met  with  no  encouragement,    it  prejfes  the  water  out  of  the  receiver  into  the  rifing 
4  pipe, 
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pipe,  and  will  evsn  caufc  it  to  cemc  out  at  K,  if  tlie  rtrengthen  the  TefTch  from  witliin  by  raJiated  bars  and      Steam- 

Btgm.    elalticity  of  the  llcam  ii  futKcitntly  great.     In  crJerto  l»/  hoops,  but  in  v^ii.    Very  fnull  boilers  or  evapora-    Engine. 

^    '"*  enfuro  tliis,    the   boiler  li.ii  another   pipe  in   its   top,  tors   were  then  tried,  k?pt  red  hot,  or    neatly  fo,  and  """'^''''"^ 

covered  with  ayii/f//- valve  V,  which  is  kept  down  by  a  fupplicd    with  a  llenJ:r  llicani  of  water  tritklJrg  into 

weignt  W  fufpcndfd  on  a  ftcelyard  L  M.    This  weight  them  ;  but  tl.is  afF  rdcd  no  opportunity  cf  ni.iking  a 

is  fo  adjuftcd  ili;it  Its  prefTurc  on  tlie  fat\.ty-valve  is  fome-  collcflion  of  llcam  during  the  refrigcr.ition  of  there- 

what  grtaer  tlnn  the  prelim  e  if  a  column  of  water  ceiver,  1")  as  to  have  a  magazinij  of  ileam  in  rcadinefj 

V  i  us  high  as  the  point  of  diftharge  K.     The  nre  is  for  the   next  f  rcing  opirat'on ;    and  the  Wi>rking  of 

fo  regulated  that  the  Ileam  is  alwayj  illuing  a  little  by  fueh   machines   was   always   an  deployment  of  great 

tlie  loaded  valve  V.     The  workm.in  keeps  the  (learn-  danger  and  anxiety. 


Valve  open  till  he  hears  the  valve  I  rattle.  This  tells  him       The  only  fituation  in  which  this   mach'n;  coild  be  xi 


ut  It  caa 


.of 


that  the   water  is  all  forced  out  <f  the  receiver,  and  employed  with  perie.fl  fafety,  and  with  feme  cfTci^,  wa'.  be  cmploy- 

thjt  the  (Icim  is  now  following  it.     He   immediately  where  ths  whole  lilt  did  not  exceed  30  or  35  feet.     In  edwith 

turns   the  legulator  which   (huts  the  ileam  cock,  and  this  cal'e  the  greatoft  part  of  it  was  performed  by  the  ="1^'^'>K<: 

now,  for  the  tirtl  lime,  opcr.s  the  iiije.51  ion-cock.     The  fuclioapipe,  and  a  very  manageable  prelfure  was  fuffi-  °".'y '""■■• 

told  water  trickles  at  tirlt  througii  tlieh'lcs  of  the  noz-  ciei't  for  the  rell.     Several  machines  cf  tliis  kind  were  ^i^^,^ 

ule/i  and  falling   down  ll;rcugh  the  Ileam,  begins  lo  creeled  in   England   about  the  beginning  of   this  ccr- 

condciife  it  ;  and  tlien  its  clailicity  being  lefi  than  the  tury.     A  very  large  one  was  ere^cd  at  a  falt-work  iu 

prelfure  of  tlie  water  in  the  pipe  K  I- 1)  /,  the  cold  wa-  the  fouth  of  France.     Here  the  water  w.is  to  be  r.:ifcd 

ter  fpouti   in  all  di.ciliiins  through   ilic    nozz'.c,  and,  no  mere  than    18  feet.     The  receiver  was  capacLius, 

qtiick  as  tl:onj;hr,  pioduces   a  ci  mple'c  condenfatiou.  and  it  was  occa'ionally  fupplicd  with  lie.<m  from  a  rm:ill 

The  valve  G  nov,'   ipens   again  by  the  preilare  of  the  :ak-p;»ii  conilruiflcd   on   purpofe    with  a  cover.      The 

atmolpheie  on  the  water  r.f  the  pit,  and  the  receiver  is  entry  of  the  llcam  into  the  receiver  merely  allowed  the 

foon  HllcJ  with  cold  water.     The  irjcclion-ccck  is  now  water  to  run  out  of  it  by  a  large  valve,  which  wasopen- 

Ihut,  and  the  lle.\nictck  opened,  and  the  whole  opera-  ed  by  the  hanJ,  asd  the  conJenfatiun  was  produced  by 

lion  is  now  repeated  ;  and  lb  on  continu.dly.  the  help  of  a  fm.dl  forcing  tmmpalfo  worked  by  the  hand. 

Thi.  is  tl'.c  limple  account  cf  the  procefs,  and  will  In  f)  particular  a  fi'.uatii.n  as  this  ^and  many  fuch  may 
ferve  to  give  the  leaJer  .in  introduifli'ry  ni  lion  of  the  occur  in  the  endlefs  variety  ot  hum.in  wants),  thi^  it  a 
operation  ;  but  a  more  minute  atten'.i'  n  mull  be  paid  ver/  powerful  engine  ;  and  h.iving  few  moving  and  nib- 
to  many  pariicnlarb  before  we  cm  fee  the  properties  bing  p.\rts,  it  mull  be  of  great  durability.  Tliis  circum- 
ar.d  dcleifli  of  this  ingenious  machine.  Ilancc  h.is  occalioncd  much  alteniion  to  be  given  to  this 

The  water  is  driven  alcng  tl'.e  rifnig  pipe  by   the  firft  form  of  the  engine,  even  long  after  it  was  tupplant- 

elalUcity   cf  the  Ileam.     This  mull  in  tire  boiler,  and  ed  by  thole  of  a  mucii  better  coiillruiftion.     A  very  in- 

,h,  every   part  cf  the  m.»c!-.inc,  exert  a  prelfure  on  every  genious  attempt  was  made  very  lately  to  ad.ipt  tlii*  con- 

f>iuarc  inch  of  the  velfels  equal  to  tlist  of  the   upright  flru«aion  to  the  nfes   of  the  miners.     The  whole  deptli 

cdumaof  water.     Suppole  the  water  to  be  raiftd    ico  of  the  pit  was  divided  into  lifts  of  15  feet,  in  the  fame 

feet,  .ibout  25  of  this  may  be  done  in  the  fu<Sioii-pipe  ;  manner  as  is  frequently  done   in  pump-m  ichines.      In 

that   is,  tlie  upper  part  of  the  receiver  may  be  about  each  of  thefe   was  a  fuiJticn  pipe  14   feet  long,  having 

25    feet   abi've  the  furlace  of  the  pit-water.     The  re-  above  it  a  fn  all  receiver  like  R, about  a  foot  high,  and 

niaining  75  mulHe  done  by  forcing,  and  every  Iquare  its  capacity  Ibmewhat   greater  than  tint  of  the  pipe, 

inch  of  the  boiler  wil.  be  Iqueezed  out  by  a  prclTure  of  'J'his   receiver  had  a   valve  at  the   head  of  the  fucflii  n- 

morc  than    30    pounds.     This  very    moderate  height  pipe,  and  another   opening  outwards  into  the  little  cif- 

iherefoic  requires  very  (Irong  velfels ;  ai;d  the  Marquis  tern,  int.>  w!  ich  the  next  fu.;tion-pipe  above  dipped  ti» 

of  Worceller  was  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  their  buill-  take  in  water.     Each   of  ihefe  receivers  lent  up  a  pipe 

ing.   A  copper  b'  iier  of  fix  feet  diamster  nuid  be  i^jlhs  from  its  top,  which  all  met  in  the  cover  of  a  large  vcl- 

of  an  inc!i  thick  to  be  juft  in  equilibtio  with  this  pref-  fel  above  ground,  which  was  of  d'iuble  the  c.tpacity  of 

fure  :  and  the  fuldered  joint  will  nut  be  able  to  with-  all  the  receivers  and  pipes.     This  velfel  was  dole  on  all 

(land  it,  efpccially  in  the  high   temperature  to  which  fides.     Another  velfel  of  equal  ca|acity  was  placed  im- 

the  water  mnll  l)e  heated  in  order  to  produce  Ileam  ot  mediately  above  it,  with  a  pipe  from  its  bottom  paQing 

fiifHcicnt  ehillicity.       By  conf'ulting   the  table    of   the  thtough  the  cover  of  the  lower  velfel  and  reaching  near 

elalliiityof  lleim  deduced  from  our  expciiments  men-  to  the  bi  ttom.     This  upper  velfel  communicate.)  with  -^ 

lion»J  in  the  preceding  aiticle,  we  fee  that  this  tern-  the  boiler,  and  conllitatcs  the  receiver  of  the  lie  im-en- 

pcrature  muft  be  at  leall  280"  of  E.ihrcnheit's  thcrmo  gine.     The  operation   is  as  follows:  The  lower  velfel 

mc"er.      In  this  heat  foft  folder  i-.  jnfl  ready  to  melr,  is  full  of  water.     Steam  is  aJmittcd  into  the  upper  v«f- 

Jind  has  no  tenacity  ;  ev^n  Ipclter  folder  '*  C'  nlidcrably  fel,  which  expels  the  air  by  a  valve,  and  fills  the  velfel. 

Vfeak^fned  by  ir.     Accordingly,  in  a  machine  ercsled  It  is   then  coiidenfed  by  cold  water.      I  he  prelfure  o 

by  C.iptain  Sav;iry  at  York  Buildings  in  London,  the  the  atmlj  h«re  would  caufe  it  10  enter  by  all  the  fuc- 

vf.'tkman  having  l>ad;d  the  faleiy-»alv«  a  litt'e  more  tion-pipcs  of  the  dilTeirnt lifts,  andprefsun  the  lUrface 

thin  ufual  to  make  the  engine  w^  rk  m^re  brilkly,  the  of  iJic  water  in  the  lower  receiver,  and  force  it  into  the 

boiler  burll  with  a  diertdlul  explofion,    and  blew  up  upper  one.     But  becaulie  eacii   luaion-pipe  dips  in   i, 

tlic  furnace  and  ad'oir.ing  parts  of  the  building  as  if  it  cillern  of  water,  the  air   prclfcs  this   water   belt. re  it, 

I  id   been  gunpowder.     Mr  S.ivary   lu;ceedcd    pretty  railos  it  into  each  i>f  the  little  receivers  which  it  fills, 

well  in  railing    m><derate  qa.mtilies  of  water  lo  fmall  and  allows  the  fpriug  of  the  air  (which  was  formerly 

heights,  hut  could  mike  notliing  of  deep  mines.  Many  in  iheui,  but  which  now  palles  up  in:o  the  lower  lecei- 

aiitmpts  were  made,  on  ibc  Manpis's  principle,  to  Ter)  to  I  oicclbo  w.iter  out  t>f  the  lower  receiver  into  the 
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,,^-,r  ope.  When  tin.  has  been  c^-mplttcJ,  t';c  ac  mi  \i 
H.V';i;aclmiueJlnto  the  upper  recs.vcr.  .^^-'^';^ 
the  w.ter  t«  run  b;ick  into  the  1-wer  receiver,  And  the 
.ir  returns  into  the  Imall  receivers  in  the  pit,  and  al.ows 
"the  water  to  run  out  of  each  into  its  proper  c,fte.;n_ 
r>v  th's  means  the  water  of  each  pipe  has  been  ra.led 
,  I  feel..  The  operation  may  thus  be  repea.ca  contum- 
acy. 


s 

C>cc;irions 
jrcat  wafte 

iuid  fuel. 


9 

ntc  at- 
ttmpts 
inadc  to 
('.tminiih 
tlus  wade 
uiifucctfs- 


the  conl.ivance  is  ingenious  and  [:'-"'l^.'-„^°  '"''^f 
vhich  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  hydrauhcs  ot  Schottu,, 
.S:,>rmius.  and  other  German  writers,  l.ut  the  opera- 
tioniBuft  be  exceedingly  ilow  ;  and  we  >;";'S;"^  "^, 
the  expence  of  Ik-am  mull  be  great,  becaufe  ^n^  J  ^U 
.,  very  brre  and  very  cold  vclf.!,  which  m.  ft  wafte  a 
'.IreatVrJon  of  it  by  condenfation.  We  ice  by  fome 
fue  puMicaliM^s  of  the  very  ir.gcn.ous  Mr  B Uckey, 
„,Ht  L  i^  aiU  atren^pting  to  ma:n:a,n  the  repu^t,  n 
ilis  ma.-h:ne  by  fome  contnv.nce  ol  this  ku  d  ,  but 
v'eim!ineth,utheywiUbeincff^aual,  ex.cpt  m  Icme 

vcrv  raniculiir  fitna-inns. 

yor  the  s;reat  dcfcd    .f  the  machine  even  when  ve 
can  fecure  it  a,;ainll  a'.l  .  iik  -  f  bu,  ll.ng,  ..the  piod,s,- 
ons  waftecf  ft.am,  and  conf.qucn-  y  of  '"=  •     15a^^l> 
experience  Ihows  that  a  few  fcattcred  drop,  ot  cold  wa- 
S^-:  iMtficient  fV,r  producing  an  f-'^j'^^^^:^ 
...ndenfationofagreat   qnantay  ot  l\-:am.      1>'^' ';*";; 
vhen  the  fieam  is  adn.itteJ  int-  the  receiver  of  bavar)  s 
Tn^ine,  and  c  -mes  into  contaa  with  the  cold  top  and 
told  water,  it  is  conJenfed  with  great  :ap,di:y  ;  and  the 
Ja  e    d  -e.  not  /...;  t  >  fubfide  till  its  furtace  has  become 
iVhot  that  it  cotid..-nfcs  no  move  rte.im.     It  may  now 
1  esrin  to  yield  to  the  preifnre  of  the  incumbent   kam  , 
ISTs  f:-on  as  it  defcends  a  little,  mora  "'f  -",';;;- 
f.ice  of  the  receiver  comes  uuo  contad  w.d.    he  ft.am, 
,nd  condenfes  more  of  isand  the  7-^""  ^^  "'^^  '^ 
1  uther  till  this  addition  ot  cold  Ur  iace  ,s  heated  up  to 
tl^e  Hate  1  f  evaporation.     This  rapid  condenl.itu  n  goes 
.  „  a'l  t!ie  whi'.e  the  waer  is  defending.     By  feme  ex- 
..euments  frequently  rep-at.d  by  the  wn  er  of  t  ns  art,. 
•Ic,  it  appears  t!,at  no  kfs  than  ^vhs  of  the  whole  lie.  m 
is  u:e!e  sSy  c  ndenfeJ.  in  this  manner,  and  not  rt, ore   h  n 
,-.th  is  employed  m  aV.own-.g  the  water  to  delcend  by 
U:  own  weight;  and  he  has  realon  to  think  that  the 
„  rtlon  thus  walkd  will  be  conhderably  greater,  it  the 
Ikam  be  emplo)  e  J  to /one  the  water  out  ol  the  rece.vcr 
10  any  conliderable  height.  ,„i:,, 

Ol/erve,  too,  that  ail  this  wafte  muft  be  repeated  in 
every ■fuccecding  ftroke  ;  for  the  wh.k  r.-ceiver  mu.t 
be  co'.kd  again  in  order  to  fill  itfclt  with  water. 

Many  at-empts  have  been  made  to  d.min.nt  t.  is 
v..ftc  ;  but  all  to  little  pnrpofe,  becaule  the  very  fill- 
in.  ot  the  receiver  with  cold  water  occalions  its  f.dcs 
o^'^cordcnfe  a  prodigious  quan  ity  of  (team  in  the  f  ,c- 
■eeding  lirokc.  Mr  B'ackey  has  attempted  to  lellen 
th  s  by  uling  two  receiver..  In  the  fi.  ft  was  o;l ;  -a;..^ 
no  tl  is  onl-;  the  lleam  was  admitted.  This  oil  palfed 
o  and  fro  between  the  two  receivers,  and  never  touch  d 
the  water  except  in  a  Imall  furtace.  But  this  hardly 
produced  a  fcnlibk  diminution  of  the  wafte  :  tor  it  muft 
now  he  obferved,  that  there  is  a  necel hty  f  r  the  firft 
cy  Ind  r's  being  cooled  to  a  c  nfidcrable  degree  below 
th  boiin^  p.ht  ;  otherwd-e,  thou;.,h  it  w,h  cond.nfe 
much  lleam.'and  allow  the  water  .0  f^j-^^^^H^^^ 
there  will  be  a  great  dlniinut.on  cf  ihe  height  of  luaion. 
ua'el  U.e  veflel  be  much  cooled.     This  appears  f  lamly 


by  inriK'<?ting  the  table  of  elaftlclty.  Thu.,  if  the  veffel  St«m- 
be  cooled  no  lower  than  ]P.o^  we  Oiould  Icfe  one  half  J^^ 
of  the  preliiire  of  the  atmofphere  ;  if  cooled  to  120, 
we  ihould  ft.U  lofe  Voth.  The  inlpection  of  this  table 
is  of  great  u:'c  for  underftanding  and  improving  this  no- 
ble machine  ;  and  without  a  conftant  rccolkaion  ol  the 
elifticity  of  Ikam  correfponding  to  its  ai^iial  heat, 
we  ftall  never  have  a  notion  of  the  niceties  ot  its  opera- 
li.n 


I* 


The  rapidity  with  wh'ch  the   ftcam  is  conJenfed  is  ^.^^.^^^-'^ 
really   aftoninnng.     Experiments   have  been  made  on    -y^^^^-^ 
fleam-vdfels  of  tix  feet  in  diameter  and  feven  teet  liigli  ;  ^^^-..y^ 
and  it  has  b^en  fiund,  that  about  four  ounces  of  water,  fteami* 
as  warm  as  the  human  blood,  will  produce  -a  complete  conde.iW 
condenf.ition    in  lets    than  a  fecond  ;  that    is,  will  pro- 
duce all  the  condenlaihm  that  it  is  capaMe  of  producing, 
kaving   an    elafticity  about  -f  of  the  elallicity   of  the 
air.      In  another  experiment  with  the  fame  fte-.m  veiiel, 
no  cold   water  was  alloA-ed  to  get  into  it,  but  it  was 
ma^e  to  communicate  by  a  long   pipe  four  inches  in 
diameter  with  another  vcflll  imm.eifed  in  cold  water. 
The  condenfation  was  fo  rapid  ihit  the  lime  coulu  not 
be  meafured  :   it  certainly  did  not  exceed  half  a  fecond. 
Now  I'i/is  condenfition  was  performed  by  a  very  tri9,;'g 
furtace  of  contact.     Perhaps  we  may  cxplarn  it  a  bck 
in  thi.  way  :  When  a  m  ifs  of  fteam,  in  immediate  con- 
t  la  with  the  cold  water,  i.  cor.dcnfed,  it  leaves  a  void, 
into  which  the  adjoining  fte^m  inftantly  expands ;  and 
by  this  very  expanfion  it.  capacity  for  heat  is  increalcd, 
or  it  grows  cold,  that  is,  abftrafls   the  he  it   from   the 
(team  fituated  immediately  beymd  it.     And  in  this  e^- 
panfion  and  refrigeration  it  is  itk-lt  partly  conderkd  or 
converted  into  water,  and  kaves  a  vo  d,  i:uo  which  tl;c 
circumjacent  fteam  immediately  expands,  and  produces 
the  f.me  etFL-fl  on  the  fteam  beyond  it.  And  thus  it  may 
h  ippen  that  the  abltr,:aion  of  a  fmall  qu  mtity  ol   heat 
from  an  iaconilderable  mafs  of  fteam  may  produce  a 
condenfition  which  may  be  very  exteiifive.  Did  we  know 
the  change  made  in  tha  capacity  <  f  fteam  f  .r  heat  b >  a 
given  change  of  bull;,  we  Ihould  be  able  to  tell  exaft^y 
that  would  be  the  efTea  of  this  local  aflual  coudcnfa- 
tion.     But  experiment  has  not  as  yet  given  us  any  pre- 
cife  notions  on  this  fubjea.       We  think  ihu  this  rapid 
condenfition  to  a  great  diftance  by  a  very  m.iderate 
aau.il  abftraaion  .f  hea'  is  a  proof  that  the  capacity  ot 
ft  cam  for  heat   is  pr   digioufty  increafed  by   e.xpanlicn. 
We  fay  a  wry  7>,od.rat^  adua!  chjlraaiin  of  heat,  becaule 
very  hitk  heat  is  nectlFary  to  raife  four  ounces  of  bh)od- 
wirm  water  10  a  boifng  temperature,  which  will  unhc 
it  for  condenfina;  fteam."    The  remarkabk  phenomen  n 
of  fnow  and    ic;  produced  in  the  Hungarian  machine, 
when  the  air  condenkd  in  the  receiver  is   allowed  to 
blow  through  the  cock  (fee  PNtUMATics),   Ihows  th  s 
to  be  the  cafe  in  nioift  air,  that  is,  in  a'r  holding  water 
in  a  ftate  of  chemical  folut.on.     We  fee  fom.-thing  very 
like  it  in  a  thunder-ftorm.     A  fma'l  black  cloud  fome- 
times  appears  in  a  paiticular  fpot,  and  in  a  very  few  k- 
conds  fpreads  over  many  hundred  acres  of  fky,  th^t  is, 
a  precipitation  of  water  goes  on  with  that  rapid  diffu- 
fion.     We  im.'gine  that  th.is  increafe  of  capacity  or  de- 
mand  for  heat,  and  the  condenfition  that  muft  enfue  if 
this  demand  is  not  fnpplied,  is  much  more  remarkake 
in  pure  watery  vapours,  and  that  this  is  a  capital  dif- 
tinaion  cf  their  conftilution  from  vapours  dilftiked  m 
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Tlie  reader  muft  now  be  fo  well  acquainted  wiiliwliat  ground  very  Hat,  To   as   to   apply   very   accurately   to      St-a 

pifies  in  tlie   fteam-velill,  nod  with  the  exterior  rcfuhs  tlie    whnle  circutnftrence  of  tjic  orifice.     This  pUtc  is     '^"6' 

"  irom  it,  as  readily  to  comprehend  the  propriety  ol"  the  called  the  regulator  or   (learn  cock,  and  it   turns  liiri-   ''^' 

changes  which  we    lliall   now  defcribe  as  iiaving   been  rontally  r 'Und  an  axis^fj  which  palFts  through  the  irp 

made  in  ths  conllruiftion  and  principle  ot'  the  (Icjin  en-  of  the  boiler,  and  is  nicely  tiit-d  to  the  fockei   like  th- 

gine.  t'-y  of -i  ock,  by  grinding.  The  upper  end  of'this  axis 

01  all  plices  in  England  tlie  tin-mines  of  Cornwall  is  lurnilhed  with  a  handled  T. 
£  florid  mod  in  need  of  hydraulic  alliitince  ;  and  Mr  Sa-  A  pillim  I'  i>  fufpcndcd  in  this  cylinder,  and  made 
vary  was  much  eng.iged  in  projeils  for  draining  them  air-tight  by  a  packing  of  ieatlieror  fcift  lope,  well  fill- 
by  hii  ft?am-engine.  This  made  its  conltruflion  and  ed  with  tallow  j  and,  lor  greater  fecurity,  a  fmall  oua:i- 
principles  well  kiown  among  the  machiniits  and  engi-  tity  of  water  is  kept  above  t!ie  piilon.  The  pillon  rod 
iteers  of  that  neighbourhood.  Among  thele  were  a  PD  is  fufpended  by  a  chain  which  is  fixed  to  the  upper 
Mr  Nevvcomcn,  an  iron-monger  or  blackfmith,  and  Mr  extremity  F  of  tlie  arched  l.ead  FD  of  the  "re.it  Icrer 
Cawley  a  glazierat  D.'rtniouih  in  Devonlhlre,  who  had  or  Worxisg  Bkam  HK,  which  turns  on  the  (julgco.i 
JabMcd  much  with  this  machine.  Newconien  was  a  O.  Th  re  is  a  fim  lar  arched  he.'»d  EG  at  the  oilxr 
perfon  of  tome  reiding,  and  was  in  particular  acqu.  i  .c  end  of  the  beam.  To  its  upper  extremity  E  is  fiied  a 
ed  wiih  the  perf>n,  writings  ^nd  pi-oje^s  of  h  s  couu-  chaia  carrying  the  pump  rod  XL,  which  raifes  the  \\at:r 
tryman  Dr  Hookr.  There  are  to  be  found  among  from  the  mine.  '1  he  load  on  this  end  of  the  beam  it 
Hioke'j  papers,  in  the  p  )li;irioii  ol  tlie  Royal  S  .cicty,  trade  to  exceed  confiderably  the  weight  cf  the  iiillon  P 
fome  r.ores  of  oblervaiions,  for  the  uft;  of  Newromen  his    at  the  other  extremity. 

countryman,  on  Pipin'i  boallcd  method  of  tranfmitting  At  tome  fmall  hei;;ht  above  the  top  of  t!ie  cylinder 
to  a  great  dillmce  lire  aftion  of  a  nidi  by  means  of  pipes,  is  .i  cillern  W  c  died  tlie  iNjrcTiON  Cisteiv.  Froni 
Papin's  projefV  was  to  employ  the  mill  to  work  two  air-  this  d.-fcends  the  Injkctios  Pipe  ZSR,  v/hich  cntcis 
pumpscf  great  diameter.  The  cylinders  of  thcfe  pumps  the  cylinder  through  its  bottom,  and  terminates  in  .i 
were  to  commuriic  .to  by  means  ot  pipes  with  equal  cy-  fmall  hole  R,  or  fome  iines  in  a  no/.z!c  p-ir^ed  witii 
linders  furnilhtd  with  piftons,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  many  fmalLr  holes  di-cr^i'ig  iVom  a  centre  in  all  di- 
a  d'ft  int  mine.  Tlic.'e  pillons  wete  to  be  co.'nv<ftL-d,  reiftions.  This  pipe  has  at  S  a  cock  called  the  Iniec- 
by  me, ins  of  lc»ers,  with  the  pillon-rods  of  the  mine,  tion  Cock,  tittcd  with  a  handle  V, 
Therefore,  when  the  piilon  ot  the  dr-pimip  at  the  mill  At  the  nppofjte  (idc  of  the  cylinder,  a  little  above  i:3 
V.-M  drawn  up  by  the  mill,  t!ie  crrre'ponding  piilon  at  bottom,  there  is  a  1  itoral  pipe^  turning  upwards  at  ihc 
t!ie  fide  of  the  mine  would  be  prelFed  doA-n  by  the  at-  extremity,  and  there  covcied  by  a  clack-valve  /"  cal  - 
mofphcre,  and  thus  would  raile  the  pi:lon-rod  in  the  ed  the  SNirrtNG  Valve,  which  has  a  11  tie  dilh  round 
mine,  and  draw  the  water.  It  would  ,(ppear  from  thefe  it  to  hold  water  for  keeping  it  air-ti"hr. 
notes,  thit  Dr  Hooke  had  dilfu  ided  Mr  N-'wcomen  There  pr  ceeds  alfo  f.om  tlie  bottom  rf  the  cylndfr 
from  crcv-'ling  a  machine  on  this  principle,  ol  which  ^pipeJe  i^/j  (palling  behind  the  boiler),  of  which  the 
he  had  expofcd  the  fallacy  in  fevcral  difcourfes  befi  re  lower  end  i.  turned  upward?,  and  is  covered  wiih  a  v.ilv* 
the  Royal  S'  ciety.  One  paliage  is  remarkable.  "  Could  A.  This  pr.rt  is  immerfed  in  a  ciilern  of  water  V  call- 
he  (meaning  P.ipin)  make  a  Ipeedy  vacuum  under  your  ed  the  Hot  Well,  and  the  pipe  iifelf  is  called  tho 
fecoiid  pillon,  your  work  is  done."  Eduction  Pipe.     Liftly,  the  boiler  is  furnidied   wliii 

It  is  highly  proUable  that,  in  the  courf.-  of  this  fpe-  a  f;»lety-valve  called  the  Purptr  Clack  (which  is  not 
culatif-n,  it  occurred  to  Mr  Newcomen  th.it  the  va-  leprelented  in  this  Iketch  for  want  of  room),  in  t!ie  fame 
cuum  he  fo  much  wanted  mi^ht  be  prcduced  by  lleam,  manner  as  Savavy's  engine.  This  valve  is  eeneraily  load- 
and  that  tliis  gave  rife  to  his  r.ew  principle  and  conitruc-  ed  witli  <  ne  or  two  p.  unds  en  the  fqu.ire  inch  ib  that 
tiou  o!'  the  fleam  engine.  The  fpecific  dtfidcraium  was  it  allows  the  lleam  to  cfcape  when  its  clallicity  is  '--t'l 
in  Newconien's  mind  ;  and  theretorc,  when  Saviry's  en-  greater  than  tiiat  of  common  air.  Thvis  a!)  rilk^'of 
gir.e  appeared,  and  became  known  in  his  neighbourhood  burlling  the  b  iler  is  avoided,  and  the  preffiiie  outwards 
many  years  alter,  he  would  reaaily  catch  at  the  help  is  very  modera'.e  ;  lb  alio  is  the  heat.  For,  by  infptd- 
which  it  promifed.  ing   the   table    of  vaporous  clallicity,  we  fee  that  th.c 

Savary  however  claims  the  invention  as  his  own  ;  he  a  correfponJing  to  ^2  inches  cf  ela.licity  is  only 
but  Switzer,  who  was  perlbnally  acquainted  with  b(  th,  about  2i6"  of  F.ihrenhcil's  tliermonieter. 
is  pnfitive  that  Newconien  was  the- inventir.  By  his  Thefe  are  all  the  elfential  parts  of  the  encine,  and 
princ  pies  (as  a  quaker)  being  avcife  from  contcniion,  ar:  here  drawn  in  tlie  moll  fiinple  form,  till  our  know- 
he  was  contented  to  ihare  the  honour  and  t!ie  profits  ledge  of  their  particular  ofli.es  (U.ill  fliow  the  pro. 
with  Savary,  whole  acquaintance  at  court  enabled  him  to  priety  of  the  peculiar  forms  whicli  are  given  t.>  tlieir. 
procure  the  patent  in  1705,  in  whi.h  all  tlie  three  weie  Let  us  now  fee  hnw  the  machine  is  put  in  moticn, 
alfociated.   Poller  ity  has  done  juflice  to  tJic  modell   in-    and  what  is  the  nature  of  its  work. 

ventor,  and  the  riiacl.iue  is  univetlaily  called  Ntwco.  The  w.it,r  i:i  the  boiler  bcin^  fuj-pofed  to  be  in  a  How'h 
men's  Engine.  Its  principle  and  mode  of  operation  ftate  cf  llrong  ebullirion,  and  the  (Icam  iilui.ig  by  the  machine 
miy  be  clearly  conceived  as  fclljws.  f  fity-vaWc,  let  us  conlider  the  machine  in  a  llatc  if  "'put  in 

Let   A   (fi.^-  7)   reprefcnt   a   great  boiler  properly    rcit,  having  bitli  the  lleam-c;ck  and  injeaion  cock  (hut. '"'"^''"• 
built  in  a  furnace.     At   a   (mall   height  above    it  is   a    The  rclt.ng  poli-ion  or  r.ttitu.le  cf  the  machine  mud  be  *"'* '''^ 
cylinder  CBUC  of  metal,  bored  very  truly  and  frn.  oilu    futh  a.  appears  in  thi«  flf.tch,  the  punp  r.  ds  preponde-  ^^I'l' 
ly.     Tliebiikr   communicates   with    this   cylinder   by    rating,  and  th."  gieat  pirtc;  ,  eng  drawn  up  to  the  trp 
means   of  the  thro.it   or  llean-.-pipc   N(^.     The  low  1     .:    '.    cvli.ider.      Now  open  the  tie  im  cck  by  turnir. - 
aperture  of  this   pipe  is   Ihut  by   the  fhle  N,  wliich  i.-  ■•  H.  T  of  the  rej'.l.'.tor.     The  (l-.ain  Ir  m  i!:'^ 
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boiler  v.jll  immedialely  rufh  in,  and  flying  all  over  the 
cylinder,  v. ill  mix  with  the  air.  Much  of  it  will  be  cnn- 
denfed  by  the  cold  iutf.ice  of  tlie  cylinder  and  pillon, 
and  the  water  produced  from  it  will  irickb  down  the 
fides,  and  run  off  by  the  eduaion-pipe.  TJiis  conden- 
faticn  and  walk  of  (learn  will  continue  till  the  whole  cy- 
linder  and  pillon  are  made  as  hot  as  boiling  water. 
When  this  happens,  the  fleam  will  begin  to  open  the 
fnifiing  valve/,  and  ilRie  through  the  pipe  ;  flowly  at 
iirft  and  very  cloudy,  being  mixed  with  much  air.  The 
lilaft  at/  will  grow  ftror.gcr  by  degrees,  and  more  tranf- 
parent,  having  .already  canied  oft'  the  greateft  part  of 
the  common  air  which  filled  the  cylinder.  We  fuppo- 
J'ed  that  the  water  was  boiling  briikly,  fo  that  the  fteam 
ivas  iiiuing  by  the  f.ifety-valve  which  is  in  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  and  through  every  crevice.  The  cpening  of  the 
fteam-ccck  puts  an  end  to  this  at  once,  and  it  has  fonje- 
times  happened  that  the  cold  cylinder  abftraas  the 
fleam  fr.^m  the  boiler  with  i'uch  aftonilhing  rapidity, 
that  the  pielTure  rf  the  atratrtphere  has  burd  up  the 
l>ottom  of  the  boiler.  We  may  here  mention  an  ac- 
cident of  which  we  were  witneifes,  which  alfo  fhows 
the  immenfe  rapiJi.y  of  the  condenfation.  The  boiler 
vt-as  in  a  frail  flied  at  the  ilde  of  the  englne-houfe  j  a 
Ihoot  of  fnow  from  the  top  cf  the  houfe  tell  down  and 
broke  th  ough  the  roof  of  the  Ihed,  and  was  fcactered 
4iver  the  head  cf  the  boiler,  which  was  of  an  oblong  or 
oval  (h.ipe.  In  an  inft.ant  the  fides  of  it  were  fqueezed 
together  by  the  prellure  of  the  atmofpheie. 

"when  the  manager   of  the  engine  perceives  that  not 
<ar,ly  the  blall  at  the  fnifiing  valve  is  ftrong  and  fteady, 
lint  that  the  boiler  is  no-w  fully  fupplied  with   fleam  of 
a  proper  flrenglh,  appearing  by  the  renewal  of  tlie  dif- 
charge  at  the  fafety-valve,  he  Ihuts  the  fteam  cock,  and 
»ipens  the  inje>ftion-cock    S    by  -turning  its   liandle  V. 
Tlie  prelTute  of  the  column  of  water  in  the    injeaion- 
plpc  ZS  inmiediatcly  forces  fome  water  through   the 
jpout  K.     This  comiag  in  contafl  with  the  pure  va- 
pc-ur  which  now  fiFs  the  cylinder,  condenfes  it,  and  thus 
makes  a  partial  void,  into  which  the  more  diftant  fteam 
imir.ediately  expands,  and  by  expanding  colLipfes  (is  has 
Ijcen  already  obferved).     What  remains  in  the  cylinder 
no  longer  balances  the  atmofpherical  prefTuie  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  in  the  injeaion-ciftern,  and   tjierefore 
the  water  fpouts  rapidly   through  the  hole  R  by  the 
Y  int  aaion  of  the  column  ZS  and  the  unbalanced  pref 
fure  of  the  atniofphere  ;  at   the  f.ime  time  the  fnifting 
valve/ and  the  ediiaion  valve  /i  are  Ihut  by  tlie  unba- 
lanced prelFure  of  the  atmofpl  ere.     The  velocity  of  the 
i;;jeaion  water  muft  therefore  rapidly  increafe,  and  the 
jet  will  dalh  (if  fingle)  againft  the  bottom  of  the  pifton, 
;ind  be  fcattercd  through  the  whole  capacity  9f  the  cy- 
linder.   In  a  very  ftiort  fpace  of  time,  tlierelore,  the  con- 
denfalion  of  the  fteam  becomes  univerfal,  and  the  tlafti- 
city  of  what  remains  is  almoft  nothing.     The  whole 
prellure  of  the  atmoCpherc  is  e.-ierted  in  the  upper  furface 
of  the  pifton,  while  there  is  hardly  any  on  its  under 
iide.     Therefore,  if  the  load  on  the  outer  end  E  of  the 
vorking  beam  is  inferior  to  this  prcdure,  it  muft   yield 
n<  it.     The  pifton  P  muft  defcend,  and  the  pump  pifton 
i,  miift  afcend,  bringing  along  v  ith  it  the  water  of  the 
Milne,  and  the  motion  mull  continue  till  the  great  pifton 
teaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  ;  for  it  is   not  like 
lie  motion  which  would  take  place  in  a  cylinder  of  air 
liucfiedto  the  fiune  degree.     la  this  laft  cafe,  the  im- 
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]5elling  force  would  be  continually  dimini/hed,  becaufe 
the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  is  diminllhed  by  the  defcent 
ot  the  pifton,  and  the  air  in  it  is  continually  becoming  — 
more  denle  and  elallic.  'I'he  pifton  would  ftop  at  a  cer- 
tain height,  where  the  clafticity  of  the  included  air,  to- 
gether with  the  load  at  E,  woiild  balance  thcatniofphe- 
rical  prcffure  ou  the  pifton.  But  when  the  cotitents  of 
the  cylinder  are  pure  vapour,  and  the  continued  ftream 
of  injeaed  ccld  water  keeps  down  its  lempeiature  to 
the  Lame  pllcli  as  at  the  beginning,  tlxe  elafticiiy  of  the 
remaining  fteam  can  never  incre.ale  by  tlie  defcent  of  the 
pifton,  nor  exceed  what  correfponds  to  this  temperature. 
The  impelling  or  accelerating  force  therefore  leniains 
the  fame,  and  the  dtlcent  of  the  pifton  will  be  uniform- 
ly accelerated,  if  there  is  not  an  increafe  of  rdiftance 
ariling  from  the  nature  of  the  work  perfonned  by  tlie 
other  end  of  the  beam.  This  circumlUnce  will  come 
under  conftder:Ation  afterwards,  and  we  need  not  attend 
to  it  at  piefcnt.  It  is  enough  for  aur  prelcnt  purpofe 
to  fee,  that  il  the  cylinder  has  been  completely  purged 
of  common  air  before  the  fteam-cock  was  ihut,  and  if 
none  has  entered  fince,  the  pifton  will  defcend  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  And  this  may  be  frequent- 
ly obferved  in  a  good  fleam-engine  where  every  part  is 
air  tight.  It  ioinetimes  happens,  by  the  pit  pump 
drawing  air,  or  lome  part  of  the  commuaieation  be- 
tween the  two  ftrains  giving  way,  that  the  pifton  eomes 
down  with  fuch  violence  as  to  knock  out  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  with  the  blow. 

The  only  oblervation  which  remains  to  be  made  on  i-j,;.    m^ 
the  motion  of  the  pillon   in  defcending  is,   that  it  does  does  not 
not  be^in  at   the  inllant  the  injeaion    is   made.     The  bi'gl"  to 
pifton  was  kept  at  the  top  by  the  preponderancy  of  the  dcftendt 
outer   end   of  the  working  beam,  and  it  muft  remain  ""'"v"' 
there  till  the  difference  between  the  clafticity    of  the  tioVis*^^ 
fteam  below  it  and   the    preifure    of   the    atmofphere  made, 
exceeds  this  pieponderancy.     There  muft  therefore  be 
a  fmall  fpace  of  time  between  the  beginning  of  the 
condenfatlon  and  the  beginning  of  the   motion.     This 
is  very  fmall,  not  exceeding  the  third  or  the  fourth  part 
of  a  fecond  ;  but  it  may  be  very  diftinaiy  obferved   by 
an  attentive  fpeaatcr.     He  will  fee,  that  the  inftant  the 
injeaion-cock  is  opened,  the  cylinder  will  fenlibly  rife 
upwards  a  little  by  the  preifure  of  the  air  on  its  bottom. 
Its  whole  weight  is  not  nearly  equal  to   this   preifure  ; 
and  inllead  ct  its  being  neceliary  lo/n/i/iort  it  by  a  (Irong 
lloor,  we  mud  hej^  il  down  by  llrong  joifts   loaded    by 
heavy  walls.     It    is  ufual  to  frame  thefe  joifts  into  the 
pofts  which  cairy  the  axis  of  the   working-beain,   anj. 
are  therefore  loaded  with  the  whole  ftraln  of  the  ma- 
chine.    This  riling   of  the  cylinder   ihows   the   inllan- 
taneous  commencement  of  the  condenfatlon  ;  and  it  is 
not  till  ttft^r  this  has  been  diftinaiy  obferved   that   the 
pifton  is  ieen  to  ftart,  and  begin  to  defcend. 

When  the  manager  fees  the  pifton  as  low  as  he  thinks  -y,  '1 
proper,  he  fhuts  the  injeaion-cock,  and  opens  the  cuml!  ir 
fteaiB-cock.  The  fteam  has  been  accumalating  above  thai  liic 
the  water  in  the  byiler  during  the  whole  time  of  the  cced  the 
pifton's  defcent,  and  is  now  rulhlng  violently  through  t^  ''""' 
the  puppet  ckick.  The  moment  therefore  that  the  ''  ^' 
fteam-cock  is  opened,  it  rulhes  violently  into  the  cylin-  : 

der,  having  an  elafticity  greater  than  that   of  the  air.  I 

It  therefore  immediately  blows  open  the  fnifting  valve, 
.and  allows  (at  leaft)  the  water  which  had  come  in  by 
the  former  injeaiwj  and  what  urofe  from  the  conden- 
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fed  fleam,  to  defcend  by  its  own  veiglit  tlirough  the  3c — y,tb.U  is,  to  26,7  inchci  neailj  j  but  tf  it  Is   ja(! 

eductioi)  pips  d  eg  h  W  op;n  the  valve   /•,  and  to  run  this  qu.mtily,  the  pillon   will  rile  a>  faft  ai  this  fleam 

outinlo  ihw-  liot  well.  And  we  muft  eafily  fee  tliat  this  can  be  fupplicd  thrcuj^h  the  fleam-j.ipc,  and  the  vclo- 

vatejr  is  bo-ling  hot  ;  for  while  lying  in  the  boltom  of  city  of  its  aficnt   depenj;.  entirely  on  the  vehcity  of 

tJic  cylinder,  it  will  condenfc  Iteam  till  it  acquiret  this  ll)i>  fupply.     This  cV:-.TV.U;on  is  of  ^'reat  importance  ; 


temperature,  ond  tlierelore  cannot  run  down  till  it  con- 
d<:nle&  no  moie.  There  is  ilill  a  valte  of  fteitm  at  its 
fiift  udroitTinn,  in  order  Co  heiit  die  infide  of  the  cylin- 
der <ind  the  ir.je^cJ  water  to  the  boiling  tcmperatur,; : 
liut  tlie  fjiace  being  fm.tll,  and  the  whole  being  already 
very  waim,  thia  ik  very  foon   done;  and  wlici".  tilings 


and  it  docs  not  fccm  lo  baveoccurrtj  to  the  mailicma- 
liciaiif,  who  have  p.iij  mufl  attention  to  the  mechar.ifm 
of  the  motion  cf  this  engine.  In  the  mean  time,  wc 
m*y  clearly  fee  that  Uie  entry  of  the  U:am  depends  chief- 
ly on  the  counter  weij?ht  a:  E:  for  iBppofe  iheie  waa 
none,  fleam  rw  flronger  th^n  air  would  not  enter  tJ.e 


are  propeily  c'lillruacd,   little   more    (learn  is  wanted  cylinder  at  all  ;  and  if  the  ll;am  be  llionger,  it  will  en- 

tlian  wliat  will  warm  the   cylinJer;  for   the   eduition-  ter  only  by  the  ciceli   of  its  ilrcngth.     Writers  on  tlie 

pipe  receives  the   injection  water  even  during  the   dc-  ileam-engiue  (and  even  foroe  of  great  reputation)  f.iroi- 

icent  of  the  pidon,  and  it  is  therelore  removed   pretty  liarly  fpealcot  the  lleara  giving  tl>e  piflon  a  fulli  :   Hut 

much  out  of  the  way  of  tlie  (learn.  tliis   is  fcarcdy  pollible.     During  the  life  of  the  pilton 

This   hril  puff  of  the  eniering  lleam  is  cf  great   {<:t-  the   fnifting  valve  is  iiever  obferved  to  blow  ;  and  we 

vice  :  it  diivcs  out  of  the  cylinder  the  vapour  which  have  not  heard  any  well  attcfted  accounts  cf  the  pilU'n- 

it  tinds  there.     This  is  fcldom  pure  wa'ery  vapo-.ir  :  all  chains  ever  bcng  llackcred  by  the  upward  preiijre  of 

water  contains  a  quantity  of  air  in  a  ftate  oi  chemical  llic  ilcaro,  even  .it  the  very  beginning  of  the  fliokc.  Du- 

nnion.     Tiie  union  is  but  feeble,  and  a  boiling  heat  is  ring  the  riling  of  the  pillon  tlie  fteam  is  (according  to 

f'llHcient  for  difjngaging  the  greiteft  part    cf  it  by  ir-  the    ccmmon    c<.iiception    and    manner    cf  fjieakn  g) 

creating  its  elalliciiy.     It  may  alio  be  difengaged   by  fueled  m,  in  the  finie  way  that  air  is  fucked  into  a  coni- 

f:mply   removing   the  eiternal  prelfure  of   the    atnio-  mon  fyrcnge  or  pump  wh.n  we   draw  up  the   pi.lon  ;. 

fphcre.     This  is   clearly  fecn  vben  we  cxpofe  a  glafs  for  in  the  fteam  engine  the  pltton  is  really  drawn  uj)  by 

<if  water  in  an  cxhaufied  receiver.  'J'hcrefore  the  fmall  the  count^;r  weight,     liut  it  is  flill  more  fucked  in,  and 

fpace  below  the  pilVm  contains  watery  vaivmr  mixed  requires  a  more  copious  fupply,  for  another  rcafon.  As 

wi-h  all  the  air  which  had  b:en   difenga.-'ed  from  ilie  t!ie  pillon  delccndcd  only  incoij^.-q'icnce  of  the  infiJe  cf 

water  in  the   boiler  by  ebullition  and  all  that  was  fepa-  the  cylinder's  being  fii.Ticiently  cooled  to  condenfc  tlic 

r  .t:d  from  the  i.njeaion  water  by  the  diminution  of  ei-  fleam,  this  cookd  furface  muft  again  be  prefented  to 

temal  pielTures.     All  this  is  blown  out  of  the  cylinder  the  fteam  during  the  rife  of  the  pilton,  and  muft  con~ 

ly  the  fiift  puflT  of  ftcim.     We  may  obferve  in  this  denfe  fteam  a  fecond  time.     The  pillon  cannot  rife  aa- 

place,  that  waters  difl-.-r  eicecdingly  in  the  quantity  of  otlier  inch  till  the  part  ( f  the  cjlmder  which  the  piftcn 

air  which  they  hold  in  a  Rate  of  foUuion.     All  fpring  has  already  quitted  has  been  warmed  up  to  the  boiling 

water  contains  much  of  it :  and  water  newly  brought  pi-int,  and    ftta.ii   muft  be   expended  in  this  warrrii"hg. 


The  inner  fu'ficc  of  the  c)liudcr  ii  not  only  of  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  while  the  pifton  rifcs,  but  is  al.i> 
perlcAly  dry  ;  for  the  film  of  water  left  on  it  by  the  af- 
cending  pillon  muft  le  completely  evapoiatej,  oth.T- 
wife  it  will  he  condenGog  fteam.  'fhat  the  qijan:ity 
thus  wafted  is  confidcrablc,  appears  by  the  experimtnts 
of  Mr  B.ighton,  He  found  that  five  pints  of  w*'.cr  were 
boil-d  off  in  a  minute,  and  produced  16  ftrokcsof  an  ti:- 
piic  wbofe  cylinder  contained  1 1  3  gallons  of  282  inr  Jrs 
each;  and  he   thence  c -ncluded   that  fteam  was  2S86 


«p  from  deep  m'nes  contains  a  great  deal  more,  becaule 
the  folution  was  aided  in  thcfe  liiuaiions  by  groat  prcf- 
furec.  Sich  waters  fparkk  when  poured  into  a  glafs. 
It  is  th;ref<re  of  great  con(<qiience  to  llie  good  per- 
formance of  A  rteam-en;ine  to  ufc  water  containing 
little  air,  both  in  the  boiler  and  in  the  injcflion-ciftern. 
The  Water  of  running  brooks  is  preferable  to  all  others, 
and  the  freer  it  is  from  arvy  f.iline  impregnation  it  ge- 
nerally contains  lefs  air.  Such  engines  as  are  (o  un- 
fortunately fuuated  that  they  are  obliged  to  employ 
the  very  water  which  they  have  brought  up  from  great  times  rarer  than  wator.  Dut  in  no  expciiment  made 
de,)ths,  are  found  greatly  inferior  in  their  performance    with  fcrupulous  car«  on  the  exponfion  of  boiling  water 

toother,.     The  a^r  collcfled  b.-l.w  the  pi.lon  great-    Joes  it  appear  that  the  denfity  of  fteam  exceeds 1 th 

ly  diniiniihes  the   accelerating  force,    and    the  evpul-  lc,oro 

fi  in  of  fuch  a  quantity  requires  a  long  continued  blaft  of  the  dcnfity  of  v.'ater.  Defagulicrs  fays  that  it  is  above- 
cf  the  beft  Ileum  at  the  beginning  of  every  ftroke.  It  14,000  times  rarer  than  water.  We  have  frequently 
i ;  ajyifitblc  to  Veep  fuch  water  in  a  large  ft«allow  pond  attempted  to  meafiire  tlie  weight  of  fleam  wliich  fi^Ud  »■ 
for  a  long  while  bcf.Te  ufmg  it.  very  light  veflel,  wliich   held    J 2,600  grains   of  water. 

Let  ui  now  confide  the  ftate  of  the  pifton.  It  is  and  found  it  always  lefs  than  one  grain  ;  fo  that  we  have 
,  evident  that  it  will  ftart  or  begin  to  rife  tlie  moment  no  doubt  of  its  being  nmch  moix:  llwn  10,000  times 
the  fteam-cock  is  opened  ;  f.^r  at  that  inftant  the  tx-  rarer  than  water,  lliis  being  tlic  cafe,  we  may  fafely 
cefs  c(  atmofphcrical  prelFure,  by  which  it  was  kept  fnppof*  that  the  numlier  of  gallons  of  fteam,  inllcad  of 
down  in  I'ppilition  to  the  prepondcrancy  of  the  outer  bein;^  16  times  113,  were  nearly  five  times  as  much  ; 
end  of  the  beam,  is  diminilhed.  The  pifton  i«  tlierefore  and  that  only  ,' tli  were  emplo)cd  in  allowing  the  piftou 
tirajjej  upv/ards,  and  it  will  rife  even  although  the  ftesm    to  rife,  and  tlie  remaining  ^ths  were  cmplo)cd  to  warm  tp 

which  is  admitted  be  not  fo  elaftic  as  common  air.  Sup-    the  cylinder.  lt»  afccnc 

pofe  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  to  ftand  at  3:^  inches,        Tlie  moving   force  during  the  afcent  of  the   piftoa  fhicfly  o^r- 
a.-.d  that  the  prcponderancy  at  the  cuter  end  of  the  bcim    muft   be   conlidcred  as    relulling   chiefly,  if  not  folely,  ^K'°^'^^ 
in.^th  of  the  ptclfure  of  the  air  on  the  pifton,  the  pifton    irom  the  preponderating  weight  of  the  pit  pifton-rods.  ,,,j^;,  °.^ 
will  aotrifs  ii  the  clafticitv  of  the  fteam  is  not  equal  to    Tlie  c-flice  of  ibis  is  lo  return  the  fteampifton  to  the  ftou-tuii.. 

tea 
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top  of  ihc  cylln J.;f,  whtre  It  mij-  aga'nte  prcjjed  do\v>\    ihe  ft.iU  of  the  moving  forces  in  every  period  uf  the     Stejm- 
bv  the  air,  and   maSce   another    working  llrolce  by  mi-    opsra'.ion.       It  is  by  no  menns  fiiiHcient  that  we  knew  J^JISJ;;^ 
fi'ng  the  pump  tods.       B>it  the  connter-weighi  at  E  hns    in  girneral  that  the  irjeaion  of  cold  water  makes  a  void 
an.>thcr  fenice  to  perform  in   this   u'x  of  the  engine  ;    which  allows  the  air  to  prefs  down  the  piilon,  and  that 
ivimcly,  to  return  the  pump  pillrns  into  their   pl<;ces  at    tlie  readmillion  of  the  Iteam  allows   the  pifton  to  rile 
the  bottom  of  their  refptdtive  working  barrels,  in  order    again.     This  lumping  and   ll..venly  way  of  viewing  it 
that  they  alfo  may  make  a  working  (Iroke.     This  re-    h  is  long  prevented  even  the  philcf.ipher  irom  fteing  ihe 
qnites  force  independent  of  the  friciirn  and  inertia  of  the    defefts  of  the  ccnftruclion,  and  the  methods  of  remo- 
niovin.T   parts;  for  each  piRon  mufl  be  pulhed   down    ving  them, 
ihroir.-h  the  water  In  tl'.e  b.rrel,  which  mull  rife  through        ^Ve  now  fee  the  great  difference  between  Savary's  Diffircno 
tl'e  piTlon  with  a  velociiy  whofe  proportion  to  the  velo-    and  Newcomen's  engine  in  vefpecl  of  principle.      Sava-  ^''""'',"  j 
cily  of  the  pilVn  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  bulk  of    ry's  was  really  an  engine  which  raiied  water   by  the  g^j'^^^p^ 
the  pillon  to  the  bulk  cf  the  perforation  tlirough  which    force  of  fteani  ;  but  Newccmen's   raifrs  water  entirely  comen's 
the  water  lifes   through   the   pillon.     It    is  enough  at    by  the   prelfure  of  the  atmofphere,  and    lleam   is  em- matliinc 
prefent  to  mention  this  in  general  terms  :  we  fliali  con-    ployed  merely   as  the  mod  expedilioui  method  of  pro- 
lider  it  more  particularly  afterw.irds,  when  we  come  to    ducing  a  void,  into  which    the    atmofpherical  prefiure 
calculate  the  performance  of  the  engine,  and  to  deduce    m^y  impel  tlie_/'r/?moT£-/- of  his  machine.     The  elaflicity 
frcm  our  acquired  knowledge  maxirrs  of  conlbuclicn    cf  the  iteam  is  not  the  tirft  mover.  ^ 

and  impr(!ven:ent.  We  fee  alio  the  great  fuperiority  (  f  this  new  ma-  Supeiioriij 

Tl-  "cHt  From  this  general  confideration  cf  the  afcent  of  the  chine.  A'Ve  have  no  nted  of  fleam  of  great  and  dange-  cf  New-  ( 
•fthc  i>i-  p?!lcn,  we  may  fee  that  the  motion  differs  greatly  from  rous  elallicity  ;  and  we  operate  by  means  of  very  mode-  comL-B'».J 
{li,ndiff.;r3  vhe  delcent.  It  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  accelerate,  rate  heats,  and  confeqnently  with  much  fmaikr  quan- 
great'y  gyen  if  the  Ream  in  the  cylinder  were  in  a  moment  anni-  titles  of  luel ;  and  there  is  no  bounds  to  the  power 
frcm  the  hj];ij»j.  for  the  ixliftance  to  the  delcent  of  the  pifton  of  tii-;  machine.  How  deep  foever  a  mine  may  be,  a 
is  the  fame  with  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water,  cylinder  may  be  employed  of  fuch  diroenfions  that  the 
which  would  caufe  it  to  flow  through  the  box  of  the  prelfure  cf  the  air  on  its  pifton  may  exceed  in  any  de- 
pump  pillon  with  the  velocity  with  which  it  really  riles  grce  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  to  be  ralfed. 
through  it,  and  mull  therefore  incre,^fe  as  the  fquiire  of  And  laftly,  this  form  of  the  niachine  renders  it  appli- 
that  velocity  increafes ;  that  i',  as  the  fquare  <>f  the  ve-  c 'ble  to  almolf;  every  mechanical  purpofe  ;  becaufe  a 
hicity  of  the  pifti.n  increafes.  Independent  of  fVidlicn,  lU'lful  mechanic  can  readily  find  a  methoi  of  convert- 
therefore,  the  velocity  of  defcent  through  the  v.ater  ing  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  working  beam 
niuil  Icon  become  a  maximum,  and  the  rnf'tion  become  into  a  motion  of  any  kind  wliich  may  fuit  his  purpofe. 
uniform.  We  Ihail  fee  by  and  by,  thwt  in  fuch  a  pump  Savary's  engine  coidd  hardly  admit  of  Inch  an  imt7ie- 
as  is  genei-ally  ufcd  this  will  happen  in  lefs  than  the  diate  application,  and  feenis  almoll  reftrided  to  raifing 
loth  part  of  a  fecond.     The  fri;.'tion  of  the  pump  will   water.  ^  - 

diminilh  this  velocity  a  little,  and  retard  the  time  of  its  Inventions  improve  by  degrees.  This  engine  was  Gradually 
attaining  unif  rmity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fup-  firll  offered  to  the  public  in  1705.  But  many  difficul- imrroved 
ply  of  fteam  which  is  necelTary  lor  tl/is  motion,  being  ties  occurred  in  the  execution,  which  were  removed  one 
fu;ceptible  of  no  acceleration  from  its  previous  motion,  by  one  ;  and  it  was  not  till  17  12  that  the  engine  feem- 
and  depending  entirely  on  the  brilkneis  of  the  cbuUi-  ed  to  give  confidence  in  its  efficacy.  The  moft  exaift 
tion,  an  almrlt  mftantaneous  Hop  is  put  to  acceleration,  and  unremitting  attention  of  the  manager  was  required 
Accordingly,  any  perfon  who  obferves  with  atten-  to  the  precife  moment  ot  opening  and  fhutting  the 
tion  the  workuig  of  a  lleam-engine,  will  fee  that  tlic  cocks ;  and  negleft  might  ireciuently  be  ruinous,  by 
rife  of  the  pifton  and  defcent  of  the  pump-rods  is  ex-  beating  out  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  or  allowing  the 
tremely  uniform,  whereas  the  vcorking  Itroke  is  very  pillon  to  be  wholly  drawn  out  ot  it.  Stops  were  con- 
fenfibly  accelerated.  Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  trived  to  prevent  both  of  thefe  accidents;  then  firings 
fubjevfl,  and  left  it  fhould  afterwards  efcape  our  lecol-  wei«  ufed  to  conned  the  handles  of  the  cocks  with  the 
•n.  ..  U'dion,  we  may  obferve  that  the  counter  weight  is  dif-  beam,  fo  that  they  fhould  be  turned  whenever  it  was  in  ^s 

tcr  weight   fercr  t  during    the    two    motions    of   the    pump-rods,    certain  polkions.     Thefe  were  gradually  changed  and  And  Cm- 
is  different  While  the  machine  is  making  a  wi  rking  (iroke,  it  is    improved  into  detents  and  catches  of  differ.-nt  Ihapes  ;  rl''":<l- 
during  the  Hft-ng  not  only  the  column  of  water  in  the  pump,  but    at  laft,  in    1717,  Mr   Beighton,  a  very   ingenious  and 
two  nio-^     ji^g  ablblute  weight  of  the  pillons  and  pifton-rods  alfo  :    W'ell  informed  arlift,  limplified  the  whole  of  thefe  fub- 
tions  I.  '""^  bm  \vhile  ilie  pump  rods  are  delccndinLr,  there  is  a  di-   ordinate    movements,    and  brouoht  ihe  machine  into 
minutioii  ot  the  counter  weight  by  the  whole   weight    tr.e  lorm  in  v.hicn  it  has  continued,  without  theimail- 
loft  by  the  imnierfion  of  the  rod  in  water.     The  W'ood-    eft  material  change,  to  the  prefent  day.     We  Ihall  now 
en  rods  which  are  generally  ufcd,  foaked  in  water,  and    defcribe  one  of  thele  improved  engines,  copying  almoit 
joined  by  iron  llraps,  are  heavier,  and  but  a  little  hca-  exadiy  the  drawings  and  defcription  given  by  Bolfut 
vier  than  water,  and  they  are  generally  about  one-third    in  his  Hydrodynamiqiie;    thtfe  being    by   far  the   moil 
of  the  bulk  of  the  water  in  the  pumps.  accurate  and  perfpicuous  of  any  that  have  been  pub- 

Thefe  two  motions  complete  the  period  of  the  ope-  lilhed. 
ration  ;  and  the  whole  may  be  repeated  by  ihutting  the        Fig.  8.  n°  i .  is  a  perfpecfive  view  of  tire  boiler  cy-  , 

fleam  cock  and  opening  the  injeflioncock  whenever  the  Under,  and  all  the  parts  neccifaty  lor  turning  the  cocks, 
pifton  has  attained  the  proper  height.  We  have  been  Fig.  8.  n"  2.  is  a  vertical  fedion  of  the  faaiej  and  the 
very  minute  in  our  attention  to  the  different  circum-  fame  pieces  of  both  are  marked  with  the  finie  letters  of 
flanoe";,  tfj.it  the  reader  may  have  a  diftind  notion  of  reicrence. 
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Struts  Th:  rod  X  cf  il-.e   piaon  P   is  AilpcndcJ   from  th<:    holes,  and  a  pin  Is  put  t].roM-h  iheni  whi'-h  units?  them    Stam 

^5,i.c^  arch  if  the   working-btiim,  at  was   rcprercntcd   in   the    by  a  j..int.     'J-he  motion  of  the  iiandl;  may  be  incria-    ^H'"'- 
a6        preceding  (k-t;h  (ti>j.  7).     An   upright  bir  o(  timber    fed  or  diminilhcd  by  choofinR  for  the  joint  a  hole  near  ^-'^^^ 
Dsfciip-       I'G  is  alio  leen  hanging   by  a  chain.     This   is  fiifpend-    to  the  axis<  r  remote  In.ni  it  ;  and  the  exaift  polilinn  at 
.un  cf         ej  iv^in,  ,,  concentric  arcli  cf  the  beam,  as  may  be  Ken    which  the  reguhitur  is  to  liop  on   both  fide*    ik  deter- 
Jclm-"'"   ■'"'*  "^  ''^^  '^''''■'''  "'  "  '•     '^'f''  ••''"■   '*  "^■'"'•''  'he//«j-    mined  by  pins  ihick  in  the  horizontal  bar  vn  which  the 
:njuie.        ^"'"'  *""'  ''    "'"^   ''^^   *'^'^   '*'"   *'"'*  '''^    piiti.n,  but    ci.d  of  the  handle  appears  to  left. 

with  a  llower  inoti..n.  The  ufe  of  this  plug-beam  is  This  alternate  motion  of  the  regulator  to  the  rieht 
to  give  motion  to  ihi  diJercnt  pieces  which  turn  the  and  left  is  produced  as  (oUows :  There  is  fixed  tj  ihc 
«"='^''  .  .  axis  DC  a  piece  cf  iron  oil,  called  the  Y,  on  account 

The  ftram  pipe  K  is  of  one  piece  with  the  bottom  oi  its  reUinblance  to  that  letter  of  ilie  alpliabei  invert- 
cf  the  cylinder,  and  rifes  wi'hin  it  an  inch  or  two,  to  cd.  The  ftalk  o  cariies  a  heavy  lump  p  of  lead  or  iron  ; 
prevent  any  of  the  cold  inj.c'tion  water  from  falling  in-  and  a  long  leather  Urap  q  p  r  \%  fallcned  to  a  by  ll  e 
to  ihtf  b)iler.  The  lower  cxlicmily  Z  of  ti;e  llcam-  niiddlc,  an  J  the  two  ends  are  taftencJ  to  the  b.-am  ahove 
pipe  pe.ietrates  the  head  of  the  boiler,  proj.aing  a  it,  in  fiicii  a  manner  that  the  lump  may  be  alternttely 
1  tile  way.  A  Hit  pla'.c  of  braf>,  in  Ihaperefembling  a  caiihed  and  held  up  to  the  nglit  and  left  (f  ilij  per- 
ricket  or  battledore,  called  the  rejuUtir,  a.jplies  itk-lf  pendicular.  By  adjuftlng  the  length  of  the  Iao  patti 
rxacliy  to  ih:  whole  circunterente  of  the  llcam  ppc,  of  the  ftrap,  the  V  may  be  flopped  in  any  de.ireJ 
«nd  completely  excludes  the  llcam  from  the  c)ll;id.r.  poliiion.  T.he  two  claws  i  and  /  ipicad  out  fiom  eacli 
lieing  moveable  round  an  upright  axis  which  is  repre-  other,  and  fioni  the  line  u{  the  lUlk,  and  ihey  are  if 
l.Mted  by  the  dotted  lines  at  the  fide  of  the  fteam-pipc  fuch  length  a-,  to  reach  :hc  hoi. ioutal  belt  c,  which 
i  1  the  profile,  it  may  be  turned  alidc  by  the  handle  ;',  tro/fes  the  llirrup  below,  but  not  to  leach  the  bLtto;n 
J."  I.  The  profile  Ih  )wj  in  the  feciion  of  tins  pla-c  a  ot  the  fork  /j/g.  N,,w  fuppofe  the  llirn.p  hanging 
J  r,m'ieiaiice  in  the  middle.  Tliis  re  ft  s  on  a  ft.-ong  perpendicularly,  and  the  ftalk  of -the  Y  alio  held  "per- 
flat  fpiing,  wliich  is  fixed  below  it  atliwarc  the  mouth  pendicular  ;  carry  it  a  lit.le  <  u  ward  fi.im  thi  cylinder, 
<.f  the  llcam-,  ipe.  This  fi'ring  prelfcs  it  ftrongly  to-  and  then  let  it  go.  It  w.U  tumh'.e  farther  out  by  ill 
wir.ls  tfe  lle.im-pipe,  cauling  it  to  apply  very  djle;  weight,  without  afTeciing  t!ic  ftiin.p  ti.l  the  claw  / 
and  thi-  knob  Aides  almg  the  fpring,  while  the  regula-  ftrikes  on  the  liorizimtal  bolt  e,  and  tlien  it  pufhes  th-,- 
li.r  turns  to  the  rij-ht  iVf  kit.  ftiiru,)  and  the  tork  towards  the  cylinder,  and   opens 

\Vc  have  laid  ihat  the  inj"i5lion  water  is  furnllhed  the  regulator.  Ic  fets  it  in  motion  \»ilh  a  finart  jerk, 
from  a  ciftern  placed  above  t!ie  cylinder.  Wjien  ihis  which  is  .m  elTeiflaal  way  of  oveicoin'n^  the  col.tfr  a 
crtern  cannot  be  fupplied  by  pipes  fiom  feme  more  and  liicliin  of  the  regulator  with  tli«  mouth  of  ihe 
tlcva'ed  I'ource,  its  water  is  railsd  by  the  machin<:  it-  fte.im-pipe.  I'his  pulli  is  adjt'lled  l.>  .1  piopir  lin"iii 
)el(.  A  fiiiall  lifting  pump  1  i  (ng.  7.),  ca'led  iheja.i-  by  the  Itr.ip  g  p,  which  ftops  the  Y,  «lien  it  h.is  gonj 
leiJ  or  jaiqu.lte,  i»  woi  ked  by  a  rod  y  /,  liifpended  from  fir  enough.  If  we  new  tak.-  lu  IJ  of  iht  ilalk  oK  tl- ; 
;v  concentric  arch  <>  near  the  outer  end  ol  the  work-  Y,  and  move  it  up  to  tlie  perpendiciilar,  llie  width  h--- 
ing  beam.  Tnis  forces  a  fmil!  portion  of  the  pit  water  tween  its  claws  is  fuch  a^.  to  petmit  lliis  motion,  and 
:dong  the  riling  pipe  /  L  M  into  the  ir.jecli 'II  ciftern.  f>met!iing  more,  wi'.hout  affcfliiig  the  lliinip.  lii.c 
In  figure  8.  n"  1  an.1  2.  the  lef.eri  (^l  3'  lepre-  when  pulhed  liili  n.-arer  to  the  cylinder,  it  tumMcs  f  - 
fi-nt  the  pipe  which  biing^down  t!i:  water   from  the    wardsitbyits  ovn  weight,  and  ihen  the  claw  /  ftnl. 


tgiilator  IS  <.pe 

wliole  capicity  of  the  cylinder,  fo  as  to  product;  a  ra-  and  ihut.     I>et  us  n  iw   fee   how  tiie  motion  of  the  Y" 

I  id  condc.ifalioR  oi  the  fteam.  i;  poduced  by  the  m.iclnne  it  elf.     To  the  hoii^oijral 

An  upright  port  A  may  be  obfcrved  in  the  pe.fp?c.  axis  I5C  are  attached  two  fpar.n>:rs  or  handlev  m  and  «. 

live  view  of  the  cylinder,  &c.     TiiiN  f ippoits  one  end  The  fpanner  m  pilies  through  a  lorg  flic  in  the  jil  tr« 

B  of  a  lioiizontal  iron  axis   BC.     The  end  C  is  fup-  beam,  and  is  at  libeity  to  mnve    upwards  or  dowa- 

jiorted  by    a   fimilar   p  )ft,  of  which  tlie   place  only  is  w.irils   by    its   motion  round  the  a\is    EC.     A   p!n  -r 

marked  by  the  dotted  lines  A,  that  the  pieces  conncc-  which  goei  ihn  ugh  the  p'.j.;-!KMm  catcLss  IkU  of  « 

ted  with  this  axis  m  ly  no',  be  hid  by  it.     A   kind  of  when  the  beam  rifes  along  vvi;h  the  pi.lon  ;  and  the  (in 

ftirriip  a  Af  whangs  from   this  a\is,  fupporied  by  the  is  fo  pl.ic-.d,  that  when  the  beam  i»  within  ar.  Inch  01  two 

liooks  u  and  ^.     Tliis  ftirrup  i>  cro/Ted  r.;ar  th- bottom  of  i'shgliell  rife,  t'.e  pin  has  lifted  m  ?.vA  th.'r.wri 


v,^ 


< 


by  a  round  bolt  or  bir^,  which  p:«(l<:s  through  t:  e  eyes  ftalk   of  the  Y  p  ift   llie    perpcadicii'.ar.     It  therefore 

f  r  rings  that  arc  at  the  ends  of  the  h'>riionial  f -rk  ^/y,  tum'iles  over  with  great  force,  and  gives  a  fmarl  bl'W 

whole  l.ing    tail    h   is  double,    receiving   between    its  to  the  folk,  and  immediately  (huts  the  regu'aior.     By 

branches  the  handle  /  of  th:  regulator.   It  is  pla'n  f»cm  this  motion  the  fpanr.er  m  is  removed  out  cf  the  neigh, 

this  conftruflion,  ihat  when  the  ftirrup  !<•  made  t>  vi-  b  .urlviod  of  llv.-  p'ug-btam.     But  the  fpanner  n,   niO- 

\  rate  round  the  hr.ii<:ontal  axis  BC,  0.1  which  it  hangs  ving  along  with  it  in  th:  fame  direiftion,  njw  cc.nics  ia- 

frctly   by  its  hooks,  the  Iroll  e  miiil  pull   or  pnlh   the  to   ll.e  way  of  the  pins  of  the  plug-beam.     Therefore, 

long  folk  hf  2  backwa  di  and  forwards  hor!/,onta!ly,  when  the  pilloa  dclcends  aga'n  by  the  condenfafi^ii  of 

and  by  fo  doing  will  itiove  ll:e  'c^ulatrr  roun  1  its  axii  the  fteam  In  ih.e  cylinder,  a  pi.i  n.aiked  j*  In  the   fide 

by  mc.ins  of  the  handle  /.      Both  tlu-  t  ijl   o;  tie    fork  of  the  phig-hcam  catches  hold  of  the  tail  of  the  fpan- 

»ii  J  the  L;4ndle  of  iLc  regulator  arc  yl  .r.cd  wi'.h  fevci  il  ucr  /;,  anJ  by  pr.ffi  ig  it  d.'wn  raifis  iLe  lump  oa  the 
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flalk  of  ihe  Y  till  it  pades  the  perpendicular,  and  it   j.ickheaJ-pump,  as  we  have  already  oblerved.     From 


fa" 
i.r 


then  fails  down,  ouiwardi  from  the  cylinder,  and  the 
claw  /  again  drives  the  fork  in  ihe  diredli  n  h  i,  and 
opens  ihc  tleam  valve.  This  opening  and  fliutdng  of 
t!ie  fteam  valve  is  executed  ia  the  precife  moment  that 
is  pr(>per,  by  pi. icing  the  pins  w  and  £5"  at  a  proper 
heigh:  in  the  plu^-beam.  For  this  re  Ubn,  it  is  pierced 
through  with  a  gieat  number  of  holes,  that  the  pi  ices 
of  thtie  pins  may  be  varied  at  pleafure.  This  and  a 
proper  curvature  of  the  fpanners  m  and  n,  make  the  ad- 
jul'.mentas  nice  as  we  pleafe. 

The  injeflion-c-^ck  R.  is  managed  in  a  fimilar  man- 
ner. On  its  key  may  be  obfcrved  a  forked  arm//, 
like  a  crab's  claw  ;  at  a  little  dillance  above  it  is  the 
;udccon  or  axis  u  cf  a  piece  y  ti  z',  called  the  hammer 
the  F,  from  its  refemblance  to  that  letter.  It  has 
a  lamp  of  metal  ;•  at  one  end,  and  a  fpear  «  s  piojeas 
frrm  its  middle,  and  palRs  between  the  claws  s  and  / 
<if  the  arm  of  the  injeaion-cock.  The  hammer^  is 
held  up  by  a  notch  in  the  unJerlide  df  a  wooden  lever 
PF.,  moveable  round  the  centre  D,  and  fupported  at 
a  proper  height  by  a  ftring  r  E  made  fad  to  the  j>iill 
above  it. 

Sappofe  the  injeiflioTi-cock  fluit,  and  the  hammer  in 
the  pofition  repreler.ted  in  the  figure.  A  pin  ^  of 
the  plug-frame  rifes  along  with  the  pidon,  and  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  detent  DE,  raifes  it,  and  difengages 
the  hammer^'  fremiti  notili.  This  immediately  falls 
down,  and  Itrikes  aboard  L  pat  in  the  way  to  Hop  it. 
The  fpear  «  s,  takes  hold  of  the  claw  /,  and  forces  it 
afide  towards  .v,  and  opens  the  injcfiion-cork.  The 
pillon  immediately  defcendf,  and  along  with  it  the 
plug  frame.  During  its  defcent  the  pin  ,3  meets  with 
of  the  hammer,  which  is  now  raifed  conii 


the  tail  u 


this  fourcc  all  the  parts  of  the  machine  receive  their  re- 
fpe<5tive  fupplies.     In  the   firft    pbce,  a   fmall   br.inch 
13,  13,  is  ta!-:en  off  from  the  injeclion-pipe  immediately 
below  the  cidern,  and  condu<fted  to  the  top  of  the    cy- 
linder, where  it  is  turnithed  with   a  cock.     The   fpout 
is  fo  adjuiled,  that  no  more  runs  from  it  than  what  will 
keep  a  conltant  Uipply  of  a  foot  of  water  above  the  pi- 
fton  to  l-.cep  it  tiglit.     Every   time  the  pillon  comes  to 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  it  brings  this  water  along  with 
i',  and  the  furplus  of  its  evaporation  and  leakage  runs 
oif  by  a  wade  pipe  14,  14.     This  water  neceffarily  be. 
comes  aim'  ll  boding  hot,  and  it  was  thought  proper  to 
employ  its  overplus  for  fupp'ying  the  wafte  of  the  boil- 
er.     This   was  accordingly    pravtifed   (or   fome    time. 
But  Mr  Beighton  improved    this  economical   thought, 
by   fupjlying  the  boder   fiom  the  eduftion-pipe    2,  2, 
th-'  watur  of  wliich  mull  be  ftill  hotter  than  that  above 
the  pillor.     Thii  coritrivance  required  attention  to  ma- 
ny circumllancej,  vhich  the  reader  w'.U  imderftand  by 
conildering  the  pcrfpeftive  and  profile.     The  edu«ftion- 
jipecomes  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  at  i  with 
a  peipcndicular  part,  which  bends  fidewife  below,  and 
is  iliut  at  the  cxtiemily    i.     A  deep  cup   5   ccmmuni- 
cates   with   it,  holding   a  metal  valve  nicely   fitted   to 
it  by  grirding,  like  the   key  (if  a  cock.     To  fecure  its 
being  always  air-tieht,  a  (lender  ftream  of  water  trickles 
into  it  from  a  branch  6  of  the  v.iaRe   pipe  from  the  top 
of  the  cylinder.     l"he  edu<aion-pipe  branches  off  at  2, 
and  goes  down  to  the  hot  well,  where  it  turns  up,  and 
is  covered  with  a  valve.   In  the  perfpeiflive  view  may  be 
obferved  an  upright  pipe  4,  4,  which  goes  through  the 
head  of  ths  bi  ilcr,  and  reaches  to  within   a  few  inches 
of  its  bottom.     This  pipe  is  called  xhf.  fcetlcr,  and  rifes 

It  is  open 
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derably  above  the  level,  and  brings  it  down  along  with    about  "hree  or   four  feet  above   the  boiler 

it,  raifing  the  lumpj',  and  gradually  Ihulting  the  injcc-    at   both   ends  and   has  a  branch  3,  3,  communicating 

tion-cock,  becaufe  the  fpear  takes  hold  of  the  claw  .f  of    with  the  bottom  cf  the  cup  5,  immediately  above  vht 


Its  arm.  When  the  beam  lias  come  to  its  lowell  fitua- 
tion,  the  hammer  is  again  engaged  in  the  notch  cf  the 
detent  DE,  and  fupported  by  it  till  the  pillon  again 
reaches  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

I:i  this  manner  the  motions  of  ths  injeifll  n-cock  are 
alfo  adjufted  to  the  precife  mom.ent  that  is  proper  for 
them.  The  different  pins  are  fo  placed  in  the  plug- 
frame,  that  the  lleam-cock  may  be  completely  ihut  be- 
fciie  the  ir.je<ftion-cock  is  opened.  The  inherent  mo- 
tion cf  the  machine  w  11  give  a  fmall  addition  to  the 
afcent  of  the  pillon  without  expending  lleam  all  the 
while  ;  and  by  leaving  the  (learn  rather  lefs  elailic  than 
lefore,the  fubfequent  de((;ent  of  the  pillon  is  promcted. 
There  is  a  conliderable  propriety  in  the  gradutd  (hut- 
ting of  the  injection  cock.  For  after  the  firll  dafh  of 
the  cold  water  againll  the  bottom  of  the  piflon,  the 
condenfaiion  is  neatly  cimplete,  and  very  little  more 
water  is  needed  ;  but  a  continual  accclli'^n  o(  fome  is 
abfotuiely  neceiiiry  for  completing  the  condenfation,  as 
the  capacity  of  t!ie  cylinder  dlminifhcs,  and  the  water 
warms  which  \s  already  inj.'cfled. 

In  ths  manner  the  motion  of  the  machine  will  be 
repeated  as  long  as  there  is  a  fupply  t)f  fteam  f;om  the 
boiler,  and  of  water  from  the  injcftion  ciQern,  and  a 
dlfcharge  procured  f  r  what  has  been  injeiffed.  We 
proceed  to  conlidiir  how  thele  conditions  alfo  are  provi- 
-ded  by  the  machine  itfel'". 

The  injedicn  ciftcro  is  fuppliej  with  wat«r  by  the 


a? 


metal  valve,  and  alfo  a  few  inches  below  the  level  of 
the  entry  2  of  the  eduflion-pipe.  This  communicating 
branch  has  a  cock  by  which  its  palTage  may  be  dimi- 
nifhed  at  pleafiire.  Now  fuppofe  the  (learn  in  the  boil- 
er  to  be  very  Itrong  ;  it  wdl  caufe  the  boiling  water 
to  rife  in  the  feeciing  pipe  above  3,  and  coming  along 
this  branch,  to  rife  alio  in  the  cup  5,  and  run  over. 
But  the  height  of  this  cup  above  the  (uiface  cf  the  wa- 
ter in  the  boiler  is  fuch,  that  the  fteam  is  never  ftrcng 
enough  to  produce  this  effctl.  Therefore,  on  the  con. 
trary,  any  water  that  may  be  in  the  cup  5  will  run  o(F 
by  the  branch  3,  3,  and  go  down  into  the  boiler  by  the 
feeding  pipe. 

Thcfe  things  being  underflood,  let  us  fuppofe  a  An  Ingc- 
quan'.ity  of  injefted  water  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  niouscon*: 
cylinder.  It  will  run  into  the  educlionpipe,  fill  the  trivancc. 
crooked  branch  I,  I,  and  open  the  valve  in  tlie  bottom 
of  the  cup  (its  wei^'ht  being  fupported  by  a  wire  hang- 
ing (rom  a  (lender  ipring),  and  it  wdl  fill  the  cup  to  the 
level  of  the  entry  2  of  the  eduiflion-pipe,  and  will  then 
flow  along  5,  3,  and  fupply  the  boiler  by  the  feeder  4,  4. 
What  more  water  runs  in  at  i  will  now  go  along  the 
edudion-pipe  2,  2,  to  the  hot  well.  By  properly  adjull- 
ing  the  cock  on  the  branch  3.  3,  the  be  ilcr  may  be  liip- 
plied  as  fall  as  the  wafte  in  fteam  requires.  Tliis  is  a 
mill  ingenious  contiivance,  and  does  great  honour  to 
Mr  Beighton.  It  is  not,  however,  of  much  impor- 
tance.   Tlie  fmall  quantity  which  the  boiler  reqii'res 

may 
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may  be  immediately  taken  even  from  a  colj  ciftcrn, 
without  fcnfibly  Jimiiiiiliiiig  tlie  pioJuai on  of  (Icani  : 
lor  the  quantity  of  hcit  nccclury  for  raifintj  the  fcn- 
fiWo  heat  (  f  cold  water  to  the  boiling  temperature  is 
quite  inlignilicant,  when  cortiparcJ  wiih  the  quantity  of 
h.Mt  which  mult  tlicn  be  combined  wiih  it  in  order  to 
convert  tlie  water  into  (Icam.  No  didetcnce  can  be  ob- 
I'ervcd  in  tile  pciformance  of  fuch  engines  and  of  thofe 
which  h.ive  their  boilera  fupplied  from  a  brook.  It  has, 
hov.'cvcr,  the  advantage  of  being  purged  of  air  ;  and 
vlien  an  engine  mull  derive  all  its  fupplics  from  pit 
water,  the  water  Iron)  ttic  cduiflionpipe  i>  Tartly  pre- 
ferable to  tliat  fiom  the  top  of  tiie  cylinder. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  many  writers  (among 
them  the  Abbe  lioffut),  in  tbcT  defcriptions  of  the 
fteam-en^ine,  have  drawn  the  branch  of  communication 
3,  3,  from  tiie  feeding  pipe  to  a  part  of  the  crooked  pipe 
1,1,  lying  b:low  the  valve  in  the  cup  5.  But  this  is 
quite  erroneous  ;  for,  in  this  cafe,  when  the  injeflion 
is  made  into  the  cylinder,  and  a  vacuum  produced,  the 
water  from  the  boiler  would  immediately  rulli  up  thro' 
the  pipes  4,  3,  and  fpout  up  into  the  cylinder  :  fo  would 
the  external  air  coming  in  at  the  top  of  the  feeder. 

This  contrivance  has  alfj  enabled  us  10  form  fome 
judgment  of  th;  intcinal  iVite  of  the  engine  during  ttie 
performance.  Mr  licighton  paid  a  minute  attention  to 
the  fitu.uion  if  the  water  in  the  feeders  and  eduiftion- 
pipe  of  an  enjjine,  which  fcems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  belt  which  has  yet  been  erected.  It  was  lilting  a  co- 
lumn of  water  wliofe  weight  was  4'hs  of  the  pielfure  of 
the  air  on  its  pirton,  and  made  16  llrokes,  of  6  feet 
each,  in  a  minute.  This  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
a  very  great  performance  of  an  engine  ot  this  form.  He 
concluded  that  the  elallicity  of  the  (learn  in  the  cylin- 
der was  never  more  than  one-tenth  greater  or  Icfs  than 
the  clarticity  of  the  air.  The  water  in  the  feeder  never 
n.fe  more  tlian  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  furface  of 
the  bailing  water,  even  though  it  was  now  lighter  by 
-tVth  than  cold  water.  The  edu^ion  pipe  was  only  4r 
feet  long  (vertically),  and  yet  it  always  difchatged  the 
inj:flion  water  completely,  and  allowed  fome  to  pafs 
into  the  feeder.  This  could  not  be  if  the  fteam  was 
much  more  thanVis-th  weaker  than  air.  By  grafping  this 
pipe  in  his  hand  during  the  rife  of  the  pirtun,  he  could 
guefs  very  well  whereabouts  the  furface  of  the  hot  wa- 
ter in  it  refled  during  the  motion,  and  he  never  found 
it  fupported  fo  high  as  four  feet.  Therefore  the  rteam  in 
the  cvlinderhad  at  lead  '/hi  of  the  elarticily  oi  the  air. 
Mr  Buat,  in  his  examination  of  an  engine  which  is 
erefled  at  Montrelaix,  in  France,  by  an  Englilh  engi- 
neer, and  has  always  been  conlidered  as  the  pattern  in 
that  country,  finds  it  necelTary  to  fuppofe  a  much  greater 
rariation  in  the  ftrength  of  the  rteam,  and  fays  that  it 
mull  have  been  ftli  llronger  and  -J-th  weaker  than  com- 
mon air.  But  this  engine  has  not  been  nearly  fo  pert'e«5l. 
Its  lift  was  not  more  than  4  of  'be  prelfure  of  the  at- 
mofphcre,  and  it  nude  but  nine  rtrokes  in  a  minute. — 
At  W  is  a  valve  covering  the  moutli  of  a  fmall  pipe, 
and  furrounded  with  a  cup  containing  water  to  keep 
it  air-tight.  This  allows  the  air  to  cfcape  which  had 
been  extricated  from  the  watei  of  laft  injctSion.  It  is 
driven  out  by  the  firrt  ftrong  puff  of  lleam  which  is 
admitted  into  the  cylinder,  .ind  makes  a  nolle  in  iis 
•lit.     This  valve  is  therefore  called  the  fnifting  v.alve. 

To  finifh  our  defcription,  we  otfcrve,  that   befidcs 
VouXVH. 


the  fafcty  Tal/e  9  (called  the  pufp?t-clack),  which 
is  loaded  with  about  3  pounds  on  the  fqaarc  inch 
(though  (he  engine  will  wotk  very  well  with  a  load  of 
1  rr  2  pound'.),  there  is  ano-htr  niscHARcrR  ic,  10, 
having  a  clack  at  its  extremity  fupported  by  a  cord. 
Its  life  is  to  difcharge  the  fteam  without  doors,  when  tbe 
machine  gives  over  working.  There  is  alfo  a  pipe  S  I 
near  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  by  wlilcli  it  may  be  emp- 
tied when  it  needs  repairs  or  clcanling. 

Thtreatc  two  fmall  pipes  11, 11,  and  i  2,1  2,withcoc'-ii 
called  c..\Gf.-viTEs.  The  firrt  dcfcends  to  within  twi» 
inches  of  the  furlace  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  the 
fecond  goes  about  2  inches  below  that  furfice.  II  both 
cocks  emit  fteam,  the  water  is  loo  low,  and  requires  a 
recruit.  II  neither  give  fteam,  it  is  too  high,  and  there 
is  not  fufticient  room  above  it  for  a  colliclion  of  fteam. 
Laftly,  there  is  a  filling  pipe  Q_,  by  which  the  boiler 
may  be  filled  when  the  machine  is  to  be  fct  to  work.  .^9 

The  engine  has  continued  in  this  form  for  many  j  e.irs.  ^'',',^'"J^^ 
The  only  remarkable  change  introduced  has  been  the  pine  hj«" 
manner  of  placing  the  boiler.      It   is  no  longer  placed  bc«i  con- 
below  the  cylinder,  but  at  one    fide,  and  the  fteam  is  tinned  lor 
introduced  by  a  pipe   from  the  top  of  the  boiler  into  a  '"'"rt'^*"! 
flat  box  immediately  below  the  c)  Under.     "Ihe  ufc  of'!j'°"''[ 
the  box  is  merely  to  lodge  the  regulator,  and  give  room  in„',hc  '' 
for  its  motions.     This  has  been  a  very  confiderable  im-  pofmon  of 
provcment.      It  has  greatly  reduced  the  height  cf  the  ihe  boikr. 
building.     This  was  lot merly  a  tower.    The  wall  which 
fupported  the  beam  could  hardly  be  built  with  fufticient 
llrength  for  withftanding  the  violent  ftiocks  which  were 
repeated  without  ceafing ;    and   the    buildings   fcldom 
lafted   more  than  a  very  few  years.     But  the  boiler  is 
now  fet  up  in  an  adjoining  (lied,  and  the  gudgeons  of 
the  main  beam  reft  on  the  top  of  upright  pofts,  wliich 
are  framed  into   the  joifts  which  fupport  the  cylinder. 
Thus  the  whole  moving  parts  of  the  machine  are  con- 
tained in  one  compact  frame  of  carpentry,  and  hare  lit. 
tie  or  no  connexion  with  the  flight  walls   of  the  build> 
ing,   which  is  merely  a  cafe  to  hold  the  machine,  and 
proteft  it  from  the  weather. 

It  is  now  time  to  inquire  what  is  to  beeipeifled  frum  „   ■'" 
this  machine,  and  to  afcertain  the  moft  advantageous  c^\l\c 
proportion   between  the  moving  power  and  tlie  load  maftadTw 
that  is  to  be  laid  on  the  machine.  taj^touf 

It  may  be  confidered  as  a  great  pulley,  and  is  inJeed  proportion 

fometimcs  fo  conftruftcd,  the  arches  at  the  ends  of  the  '"•*'>^"^". 

working  beam  being  completed  to  a  circle.     It  muft  be  '  "  "'""'"S 
V|      ,       J    ,    ,        .  T    •    1  power  ina 

unequally  loaded  that  it  may  move.     It  is  loaded,  du-  the  loiJ.    ' 

ring  the  working  ftroke,  by  the  prelfure  of  the  atmo- 
fphereon  the  pilton  fide,  and  by  the  crlumn  of  water 
to  be  railed  and  the  pump-gear  on  the  pump  fide. — 
During  the  returning  ftroke  it  is  loaded,  on  tlie  pifton 
fide,  by  a  Imall  part  of  the  atmofpheiic  piefftirc,  and 
on  the  pump  fide  by  the  pump  gc.ir  a<3ing  as  a  coun- 
ter weight.  The  load  during  the  working  ftrcke  muft 
ihereloro  confift  of  the  column  of  water  to  be  raifed 
and  this  counter  weight.  The  performance  of  the  ma- 
chine is  to  be  mcafurcd  only  by  the  quantity  cf  water 
railed  in  a  given  time  to  a  given  height.  It  varies,  there* 
tore,  in  the  joint  proportion  of  the  weiglit  of  the  co. 
lumn  of  water  in  the  pumps,  and  the  number  of  ftrokes 
made  by  the  machine  in  a  minute.  Each  ftroke  confifti 
of  two  part',  which  we  have  ca.lcd  tl'c  working  and 
the  returning  ftroke.  It  does  not,  thtitfore,  depend 
(Imply  on  the  velocity  of  the  working  ftroke  and  the 
5  C  qaantity 
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Steam-  quantity  of  water  raifed  by  it.  Tf  ibis  vcre  all  that  is 
r.nsiDc.  to  be  attended  td,  we  know  that  the  weight  ot  tlie  co- 
^•^'^  *-  lumn  of  w.ilcr  IhoulJ  be  ncmly  fths  ot'  the  ptcliure  ot 
the  atn".oipherc,  this  being  the  |)roportion  v.hicli  gives 
the  maxinuim  in  the  comincn  pnlley.  But  ihe  time  ot 
the  returning  lUoke  is  a  neceliiuy  part  of  the  whole 
time  el.ipftd,  and  therefore  the  velocity  ol'  the  ictuvn- 
inj5  llioice  equally  merits  aiteiition.  This  is  regulated 
by  tlie  counter  weight.  Tlie  number  of  ftrotces  par 
minute  docs  not  give  an  immediate  proof  ot  the  good- 
nefs  oi  the  engine.  A  Imall  load  of  water  and  a  great 
counter  weight  will  enfare  this,  becauic  tliefe  condi- 
tions will  pioJuce  a  biilk  motitni  in  both  directions. — 
The  proper  adjuKment  of  llic  prelllirc  oi  theaimofphere 
on  the  pilton,  the  column  of  water  to  be  raifed,  and  the 
counter  weight,  is  a  problem  ot  very  greit  diihculty  ; 
and  mathematicians  have  no:  turned  much  ot  their  at- 
tention to  the  fubjeift,  although  it  is  certainly  the  moft 
intcreiling  queftion  that  practical  mechanics  allords 
-I  them. 
MrBvilTut"s  Mr  Boirut  has  folvcd  it  very  fliorlly  and  fimply, 
lolmion,  upon  this  fuppofition,  that  the  working  and  return- 
jng  ftroke  iliould  be  made  in  equal  times.  This,  in- 
deed, is  s*ncrally  aimed  at  in  the  eredlion  of  thefe  ma. 
chines,  and  they  are  not  reckoned  to  be  well  arranged  if 
it  be  otherwife.  We  doubt  of  the  propiiety  of  tlie 
maxim.  Suppofing,  however,  this  condition  tor  the 
prefent,  we  may  compute  the  loadings  of  the  two  ends 
of  the  beam  as  follows.  Let  a  be  the  length  of  the 
inner  arm  of  the  working  beam,  or  that  by  which  the 
great  pillon  is  iupporttd.  Let  i  be  the  outer  arm  car- 
rying the  pump  lods,  and  let  W  be  a  weight  equivalent 
to  all  the  load  which  is  laid  on  the  machine.  Lett'  be 
i)ie  area  of  the  pifton  ;  let  H  be  the  height  of  a  column 
of  water  having  c'  for  its  bafe,  and  being  equal  in  weight 
to  the  ptelfure  exerted  by  the  ileam  on  the  under  fide  of 
tlie  piflo:i ;  and  let  f>  be  the  prelilire  of  tlie  atmolphcre 
on  the  fame  area,  or  the  heiglit  ot  a  column  of  water 
of  equal  weight.  It  is  evident  that  both  Ihokes  will  be 
pcrfoimed  in  equal  times,  Hhc'a  —  Wi  be  equal  to 
(/)  —  H)  f '  a  +  VV  A.  The  firtt  of  thefe  quantities  is 
the  energy  of  the  machine  during  the  working  Itrokc, 
and  the  fecond  exprelles  the  fimilar  energy  duiing  the 
jclurning  llroke.  This  equation  gives  us  W  =: 
2  he' a— He'  a  _   (2  /j  —  H)   c--a 


2  l>  2  ti 

the  arms  of  the  lever  equal  and  H 


If  we  fuppofe 
i,  we  have  W 


/j 


the  whole  weight  of  the  outer  end 


r,nm?i*aon  I'i'  '-^-'^ 


in  crroiie- 
■s  maxim. 


=z  c'  -—  ;  that 
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of  the  beam  fliould  be  half  the  prclTure  of  the  air  on 
the  gieat  pillon.  This  is  nearly  the  ufual  pradtice;  and 
the  engineers  exprefs  it  by  faying,  that  the  engine  is 
loaded  with  fevcn  or  eight  pounds  on  the  iVjuare  inch. 
I'his  has  been  found  to  be  nearly  the  moft  advantage- 
This  way  of  exprelllng  the  matter  would 
do  well  enough,  if  the  maxim  were  not  founded  on  er- 
roneous notions,  which  hinder  us  from  feeing  the  llate 
of  the  machine,  and  the  circumllances  on  which  its  im- 
provement depends.  The  pifton  bears  a  prellurc  of  15 
pounds,  it  is  f.iid,  on  tlic  fquare  inch,  it  tlie  vacuum 
below  it  be  perfeifl ;  but  as  tliis  is  l.ir  from  being  the 
cafe,  we  mull  not  load  it  above  the  power  of  its  vacuum, 
which  very  little  excee«.ls  eight  pounds.  But  this  is 
very  far  from  the  trutli.  When  the  cylinder  is  tight, 
ihc  vicuura  Lj  aot  more  tlian  j'^th  de&cient,  when  the 
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cylinder  ij  cooled  by  the  irjei.1ion  to  the  degree  that  is        rii:r 
every  day  practicable,  and  the  pifton  really  bears  during     rnpiiu: 
its  defccnt  a  prcifure  veiy  near  to  14  pounds  on  the  inch.  ^•^''^'"^ 
The  load  niuft  be  dirniniilied,  not  on  account  of  the  im- 
perieiJt  vacuum,  but  to   give  the   macliine  a  reafonable 
motion.     'We  muft  confider  not  o:ily  the  moving  force, 
but  alfo  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  put  in  mo'ioii.  This 
is  fo  great  in  the  Ream-engine,  tl  at  even  if  it  were  balan- 
ced, that  is,  if  there  were  fufpendcd  on  the  pillon  arm  a 
weight  equal  to  the  whole  column  of  water  and  the  coun- 
ter weight,  the  full   prelfure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the 
fteam  pitlon  would  not  make  it  move  twice  as  faft  as  it 
does. 

This  equation  by  Mr  EolTut  is  moreover  eficntially  And  "fau 
faulty  in  another  refpeiff.  The  W  in  tlie  iirft  member  ty  in  an- 
is  not  the  fame  v  ith  the  W  in  the  fecond.  In  the  firft  other  re- 
it  is  the  column  of  water  to  be  raifed,  together  with  h"^^- 
the  counter  weight.  In  the  fecond  it  is  the  counter 
weight  only.  Nor  is  the  quantity  H  the  fame  in  both 
cafes,  a5  is  moft  evident.  The  proper  equation  for  en- 
furing  the  equal  duration  of  the  two  ftrokes  may  be  had 
in  the  following  manner.  I>et  it  be  determined  by  ex- 
periment what  portion  of  the  atmofpheric  prelfure  is 
exerted  on  the  great  pifton  during  its  dtfcent.  This  de- 
pends on  the  remaining  elafticity  of  the  fteam.  Suppofe 
it  I'jths  :  this  we  may  exprefs  hy  a  f>,  a  being  =:  -j'^-ths. 
Let  it  alfo  be  determined  by  experiment  what  portion 
of  the  atmofpheric  prelfure  on  the  pillon  remains  un- 
balanced by  tiie  fteam  below  it  during  its  afcent.  Sup- 
pofe this  -r'o-tlii  ^^'6  ni^y  exprefs  this  by  h  h.  Then  let 
W  be  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  to  be  railed, 
and  c  the  counter  weight.  Then,  if  the  arms  of  the 
beam  are  equal,  we  have  the  energy  during  the  work- 
ing ftroke  ■=.  a  h  —  W  —  c,  and  during  the  returning- 
ftroke  it  is  =  c  —  b  h.     Tlierefore  c  —  b  h  '=■  a  h  — 

h  (a  +  b)  —  \N 
W  —  c  ;  and  c  = ;  which,  on  the  above 

fuppofition  of  the  values  of  a  and  b,  gives  us  f  =: 

h—W  .  .  r 
^ .  We  llriU  make  fome  ufc  of  this  equation  af- 
terwards ;  but  it  affords  us  no  information  concerning 
the  moft  advantageous  proportion  of  h  and  W,  which 
is  the  material  point.  34 

We  mutl  conliJer  this  matter  in  another  way  :  And  Anotht 
that  we  may  not  involve  ouriclves  in  nnncceirarydllficul-  ^^j'y?' 
ties,  let  us  make  the  cafe  as  fimple  as  poffible,  and  fuppofe  „!„,,„ 
the  arms  of  the  working-beam  to  be  of  equal  length. 

We  fhall  firft  confider  the  adjuflment  of  things  at  the 
outsr  end  of  the  beam. 

Since  the  fole  ule  ot  the  fteam  is  to  give  room  for  the  Ac!j»tt- 

aftion  of  the  atmofpheric  prelfure  by  its  rapid  conden- '"f"'" 

fibility,  it   is  admitted  into  the  cylinder  only  to    allow  ''""S* 

,         '.\  -r  •      ,  ■  /  .   .     •'.  .        theoui 

the  pifton  to  rife  again,  but  without  giving  it  any  im-  f„djf 

pulfe.     Tire  pump-rods  muft  therefore  be    returned  to  i,eam( 

the  bottom  ot  the  working  barrels  by  means  of  a   pre-  filtered 

ponderancy  at  tlic  outer  end  of  the  beam.     It   may  be 

the  weight  of  the  pump-rods  themfelves,  or  may  be  con- 

fidercd  as   m.iking  part  of  this  weiglit.     A   weight  at 

the  end  of  tlie  beam  will  not  operate  on  the  rods  which 

arc  fufpendcd  tlieie  by  chains,  and  it  muft  therefore  be 

attached  to  tlie  rods  tliemlelves,  but  above  their  relpec- 

tive  pump-barrels,  fo  that  it  may  not   lofe  part  of  its 

eilicacy  by  immcrfioii  in  the  water.     We  may  confider 

the  whole  under  the  notion  of  the  pump-gear,  and  call 

it^.    lis  office  istodeprefs  the  pump-rods  with  AifK- 

deoc 
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cient  velocity,  by  overcoming  the  refiftanccs  aiillng 
from  the  following  caufcs. 

1 .  Trom  the  inertia  of  the  beams  and  all  the  parts  of 
the  appara'us  which  are  in  motion  during  the  defccnt 
of  the  pump-rodJ. 

2.  I'rom  the  lois  of  weight  fullaincd  by  the  immer- 
fiou  of  ihc  pump-rods  in  w.ttt;r. 

3.  From  the  fri^ion  of  all  the  pillons  and  the  weight 
of  the  pi  jg  ftame. 

4.  From  the  relillance  to  the  pifton's  motion,  arifmg 
from  the  velocity  which  mull  be  generated  in  the  wa- 
ter in  pafling  throngli  the  dcfcendiug  pillons. 

The  fum  of  all  thcfe  refillances  is  equal  to  the  pref- 
fure  of  feme  weight  (as  yet  unknown},  wliich  we  may 
call  m. 

When  the  pump-rods  are  brought  up  again,  tliey 
bring  al.iug  with  them  a  column  of  water,  whofe  weight 
we  may  call  ru. 

It  is  evident  that  the  load  which  muft  be  overcome 
by  the  prelRirc  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  fleam  pifton 
confids  of  11;  and  f.  Let  this  load  be  called  L,  and  the 
pretfure  of  the  air  he  called  P. 

li p  be  =  L,  no  wattr  will  be  raifed  ;  if  ^  be  =  0, 
the  rods  will  not  defcetid  :  therefore  there  is  fome  in- 
termediate value  of  ^  which  will  produce  the  greatcll 
eff.a. 

In  order  to  difcover  this,  let  j  be  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
body  in  a  fecond. 

The  defcendin^  mafs  is  ^  .■  but  it  does  not  defcend 
with  its  full  weight  ;  becaufe  it  is  overcoming  a  fet  of 
rellftances  which  arc  equivalent  to  a  weight  r»,  and  the 
moving  force  is  p — m.  In  order  to  difcover  the  fpace 
through  which  the  rods  will  defcend  in  a  fecond,  when 
urged  by  the  force  p — m  (fuppofed  conllant,  notwith- 
ll.inding  tlie  increafe  of  velocity,  and  confequently  of 
mj,  we  muft  inllitute  this  proportion/);^ — m^ig: 
^(p—m) 

P 

The  fourth  term  of  this  analogy  is  the  fpace  re- 
quired. 

Let  /   be  the  whole   time  of  the  defcent  in  feconds. 

Then  i"  :  /•  -^^tzJ^l  :  'jitzlll.    xhis  laft  term  is 

f  P 

the  whole  defcent  or  length  of  th«   (Irokc  accomplKhed 
in  the  time  .'. 

The  weight  of  the  coltmn  of  water,  which  has  now 
got  above  the  pifton,  is  w,  =  L  — p.  This  mull 
be  lil'ted  in  the  next  working  (Irokc  through  tlie  fpace 

■''v— — .     Therefore  the  performance  of  ilie  engine 
P 

mult  be  -fi-iL '-I J-L' 

P 
That  this  may  be  the  greateft  poflible,  we  muft  con- 
llder  /  at  the  variable  quantity,  and  make  the  fluxion  of 


balanced  weights  on  the  beam  and  the  weight  of  t'.ii 
water  in  the  pumps.     Thenm  =  ^. 

Alfo  we  have  the  weight  of  the  column  of  wat'jr 
=  1 p,  =L — >^Lm. 

When  therefore  we  have  determined  tl'.e  load  which 
is  to  be  on  the  outer  end  of  the  beam  during  the  work- 
ing llrokc,  it  muil  be  dillributed  into  two  parts,  which 
have  the  proportion  of  V'Lm  to  L — v^Lm.  The  firll 
is  the  counter  weigh:,  and  the  fecond  is  the  weight  ol 
tlic  column  of  water. 

If  m  is  a  fradlion  of  L,  fuch  as  an  aliquot  part  of  it  ; 
that  is,  if 


Steim- 
Fngiie. 


L     L    L 


/»  = 


L 

» 

L 


&c. 


— I  1  1    — )   &c- 


The  circumftance  which  is  commonly  obtruded  on 
us  by  local  confideraticns  is  the  quantity  of  w.iter,  an4 
the  depth  from  which  it  is  to  be  railed  ;  that  is,  w  ;  and 
it  will  be  convenient  to  determine  every  thing  in  con- 
fotniity  to  this. 

We  fawthatcc-zzL — -/Ylm.     This  gives  us  L  = 

y'a/m-|-!2l-j--+  w,    and  the  counter  weight 
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yi   '"'  I  ^ 
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Having  thus  afcertained  that  diftribution  of  the  load  '^*'"  P" 
the  outer  end  of  tlie  beam  which  produces  the  great-  P""" 
eft  effeifl,  we  come  now  to  confider  what  proportion  of  (^"j 


on  the  outer  end  of  tlie  beam  which  produces  the  great-  P""',""  "^ 
eft  effea,  we  come  now  to  confider  what  proportion  of  J^"e"n^,y 
moving  force  we  mull  apply,  fo  tliat  it  may  be  employ-  bt  appli- 


tlic  fraflion 


p — mxL — p 


ed  to  the  beft   advantage,  or  fo  that  any  eipence  ofediothf 
power  may  produce  the  greateft  peiformance.     It  will  grcwcft  id- 
be  fo  much   the  grea'.er  as  the  work  done  is  greater, """«' 
and  the  power  employed  is  Itfs ;   and  will  therefore  be 
properly  mealured  by  the  quotient  of  the  work  done  di- 
vided by  the  power  employed. 

The  work  immediately  done  is  the  lifting  up  the 
weight  L.  In  order  to  accomplifti  this,  we  mull  em- 
ploy  a  preflure  P,  which  is  gt eater  than  L.  Let  it  be 
=  L  +  _y  ;  alfo  let  /  be  the  length  of  the  ftrokc. 

If  the  mals  L  were  urged  along  the  fpace  /  by  the 
force  L-f _)-,  it  would  acquire  a  certain  velocity,  which 
we  may  eiprefs  by  Vi ;  but  it  is  impelled  only  by  the 
force  jr,  the  reft  cf  P  being  employed  in  bahncing  L. 
The  velocities  which  different  forces  generate  by  impel- 
ling a  body  along  the  fame  fpace  are  as  t!.e  fqu.ire  roots 
of  _ihc   forces.       Therefore    v'  L  -f-"y  :  <^  j  —  ,/  t  -. 

——- — =•  The  fourth  term  of  this  analogy  exprcfles  the 

velroity  cf  the   pifton  at  the  end   of  the  ftroke.     The 
quantity  cf  motion  produced  will  be  had  by  multiply- 

L  X  v^ 


This  will  be  found  to  give  us  p^Vhrn;  that  is, 
the  counter  weight  or  preponderancy  of  the  outer  end 
of  the  beam  is  =v''Lm. 

This  gives  us  a  method  of  determining  m  experimen- 
tally. We  can  difcover  by  aflual  mcafurement  the 
quantity  L  in  any  engine,  it  being  equal  to  the  un- 


ing  this  velocity  by  the  mafs  L.     This  gives  : 


and  this,  divided  by  the  power  expended,  or  by  L-f-j, 
givesjis  the  meafure   of   the   peiformance;   namclv. 


That  this  may  be  a  maximuir,  confider  jr  as  the  ra^ 
5  C  2  nable 
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"Thefe  re- 
fults  agree 
with  the 
moft  fac- 
tefsful 
practice. 


ri.ible  quantity,  and  niiike  the  fluxion  of  this  formula 

~  0.     This  will  give  us  ;■  =  —  • 

Now  P  =  L-1-J-,  =  L+  ^,  =  4  L.     Therefore  the 

a.-hch  load  on  the  outer  end  of  the  beam,  confifting  of 
the  water  and  the  counter  weight,  mull  be  Ws  of  the 
prelTure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  ileam  pii'lon. 

We  have  here  fuppofed  that  the  expenditure's  the 
atmofphcric  prelfure  ;  and  fo  it  is  if  we  confider  it  me- 
chanically. But  the  expenditure  of  which  we  arc  fen- 
fible,  and  which  we  are  anxious  to  employ  to  the  bell 
advantage,  is  fuel.  Suppofing  this  to  be  employed  with 
the  fame  judgment  in  all  caies,  we  are  almoll  mtitled, 
by  what  we  now  know  cf  the  produaion  cf  (learn,  to 
lay  that  the  fteam  produced  is  proportional  to  the  fuel 
expended.  But  the  (learn  requifite  for  merely  filling 
the  cylinder  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  pifton, 
and  therefore  to  the  atmofpheric  preflure.  The  refult 
of  our  inveiligition  therefore  is  iliU  juft  ;  but  the  i^eam 
walled  by  condenfatioii  on  the  fides  of  the  cylinder  does 
not  follow  this  ralin,  and  this  is  more  than  what  is  ne- 
celfary  for  merely  filling  it.  This  deranges  our  calcu- 
lations, and  is  in  favour  of  large  cylinders  ;  but  this  ad- 
vantage mull  be  in  a  great  mcafurc  compenfated  bya 
ilmilar  variation  in  the  produflion  of  the  (learn  ;  for  in 
limilar  boilers  of  greater  dimenfions  the  fuel  is  lefs  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed,  becaufe  the  furface  to  which 
the  (uel  is  applied  does  not  increafe  in  the  ratio  of  the 
capacity,  jull  as  the  furface  of  the  cylinder  which  wades 
the  (team.  The  rule  may  therefore  be  confided  in  as 
pretty  exaft. 

It  is  a  fatisfaflory  thing  to  obferve  thefe  refults 
agree  very  well  with  the  muft  fucceGful  praftice.  By 
many  ch.inges  and  trials  engineers  have  ellablilhed  max- 
ims of  conllruclion,  which  are  probably  not  very  far 
irom  the  bed.  It  is  a  pretty  general  maxim,  that  the 
load  of  water  (hould  be  i  of  the  atmofpheric  prelfure. 
They  call  this  loading  the  engine  with  -ji  pounds  on 
the  inch,  and  they  fay  that  fo  (mail  a  load  is  necelfary 
on  account  of  the  imperfeft  vacuum-  But  we  have 
now  feen  that  it  is  neceifary  for  giving  a  reafonable  ve- 
locity of  motion.  Since,  in  this  practice,  w  is  made  -'- 
or  Aths  of  P,  and  L  (hould  be  -/rths  cf  P,  and  L  is 

—  00  -f/> ;  it  follows,  that  the  counter  weight  (hould  be 

-  th  of  P  ;  and  we  have  found  this  to  be  nearly  the  cafe 
in  feveral  vety  good  engines. 

It  mud  be  remarked,  that  in  the  preceding  inveftiga- 
tion  we  introduced  a  quantity  M  to  exprefs  the  relid- 
ances  to  the  motion  of  the  engine.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  avoid   a  very  troublefome  invedigatinn.     The 


on  this  motion.     We  mud  now  fliow  how  its  different    Sto.im- 
component  parts  may  be  computed.  Euglnc. 

I.  What  arifes  from  the  inertia  of  the  moving  parts  is"'^' 
is  by  far  the  mod  coiifiderahle  portion  of  it.  To  ob-  Rcfiftanci 
tain  it,  we  mud  find  a  quantity  of  matter  which,  when  tothemo- 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  will  have  the  fame  mo-  tionof  the 
raentum  of  Inertia  with  that  of  the  v.hole  moving  parts  in  ^"K'""^ 
their  natural  places.  Therefore  (in  the  returning  ftroke) 
add  together  the  weight  of  the  great  pillon  with  its 
rod  and  chains  ;  tl:e  pit  pump  rods,  chain,;,  and  any 
weiglit  that  is  attached  to  them  ;  the  arch -heads  and 
iron-work  at  tlie  ends  oi'  the  beam,  and  ^ths  of  the 
weight  of  tlie  beam  itfelf ;  alfo  the  plug-beam  with  its 
arch-head  and  chain,  multiplied  by  the  fquare  of  its  di- 
ftance  from  the  axis,  and  divided  by  the  fquare  of  half 
the  length  of  the  beam  ;  alfo  the  jack-head  pump-rod, 
chain,  and  arch-head,  multiplied  by  the  fquare  of  its  di(- 
tance  from  the  axis,  and  divided  by  the  fquare  of  the 
half-length  of  the  beam.  Thefe  articles  added  into  one 
fum  may  be  called  M,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  move 
with  the  velocity  of  the  end  of  the  beam.  Suppofe  this 
beam  to  have  made  a  fix-foot  droke  in  two  feconds, 
with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion.  In  one  fecond 
it  would  have  moved  i4  fest,  and  would  have  acquired 
the  velocity  of  three  feet  per  fecond.  But  in  one  fe- 
cond gravity  would  h.ave  produced  a  velocity  of  32  feet 
hi  the  (iiine  mafs.  There(bre  the  accelerating  force 
which  has  produced  the  velocity  of  three  feet  is  nearly 

-rVth  of  the  weight.     Therefore—    is    the  firft  condi- 
"  II 

tucnt  of  m  in  the  above  invedigation.  If  the  obfervej 
velocity  is  greater  cr  lefs  than  three  feet  per  fecond,  this 
value  mull  be  increafed  or  diminilhed  in  the  (ame  pro- 
portion. 

The  fecond  caufe  of  refiftance,  viz.  the  immerfion  of 
the  pump-rods  in  water,  is  eafily  computed,  being  the 
weight  of  the  water  which  they  difplace. 

'1  he  third  caufe,  the  ("riflion  of  ihe  pidonf,  &c.  is  al- 
moll infignificai'.t,  and  mud  be  dilcovered  by  experiment. 

'Ihe  fourth  CHufe  depends  on  the  (Iru^lure  of  the 
pumps.  Thefe  pumps,  when  maJe  of  a  proper  (Irength, 
can  hardly  have  the  peiforation  of  the  pidon  more  than 
a  fourth  part  of  tie  area  of  the  working  barrel  ;  and 
the  velocity  with  which  the  water  partes  through  it  is 
increafed  at  lead  ^ih  by  the  contracftion  (fee  Pump). 
The  velocity  of  the  water  is  therel'ore  five  times  great- 
er than  that  of  the  pidon.  A  pidon  12  inches  diame- 
ter, and  moving  ore  ftot  per  fecond,  meets  with  a  re- 
(idance  equal  to  20  pounds;  and  ihis  incteafes  as  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter  and  as  the  fquare  of  ihe  velocity. 
If  the  whole  depth  of  the  pit  be  divided  into  feveral 
lifts,  this  refidance  n:ud  be  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  lifts,  becaufe  it  obtains  in  each  pump. 

Thus  we  make  up  the  value  of  ri  ;  and  we  mud  ac- 
knowledge that  the  method  io  dill  indired,  becaufe  it 
fuppofes  the  velocity  to  be  known. 

We  may  obtain  it  more  eafily  in  another  way,  but 
dill  with  this  circumdance  of  bjing  indired>.     We  found 


tefidances  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  vary  wiih  the  ve- 
locity, and  mod  of  them  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  the  refidance  arifing  from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  water  through  the  pidons  of  the  pumps,  and 
that  arifing  from  the  fridion  in  the  long  lift  duiing  the 
■working  (Iroke.  H^id  we  taken  the  direifl  method, 
vhich   is   fimilar  to  the  determination   cf  the  motion 

through  a  medium  which  refifts  in  the  duplicate  ratio    ^j^^^     ^^^  ^       ^  to  ^  L^  and  confequently  m  =  "p. 
of  the  velocity,  we  mud  have  n(ed  a  very  intricate  ex-  '^  ^  ^  ■'  JL. 

ponential  caktilus,  which  few  of  our  readers  would 
have  the  patience  to  look  at. 

Bm  the  greated  part  of  the  quantity  m  fuppofes  a 
Baotiaa  already  known,  and  its  deteimination  dejpends 


JL. 

Now  in  any  engine  L  and  p  can  always  be  had  ;  and 
unlefs/  deviates  gre<).tly  from  the  proportion  which  wc 
determined  to  be  the  bed,  the  value  dm  thus  obtained 
will  not  be  very  erroneous. 


It 
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It  was  faiihcr  prtfumed  in  this  inveftigatlon,  that  tlio 
moticiiti  both  up  and  down  were  uniformly  accLleraled; 
but  tills  cannot  be  the  cafe  when  the  relillanccs  increale 
with  the  velocity.  This  ciicunilhince  makes  very  little 
charjje  in  the  workinj^-ftroke,  and  thcic.'orc  the  theo- 
rem whicli  determines  tlic  bell  relation  of  P  to  L  may 
be  rontided  in.  The  reCirtances  which  vary  with  the 
velocity  in  this  cale  are  a  mere  trifle  when  compared 
with  the  moving  power ^.  Thefc  rcliflances  are,  itt, 
The  ftrangling  ot  the  water  at  the  entry,  and  at  the 
(landing  v.ilve  of  each  pump.  This  is  about  37  pounds 
from  a  pump  1  2  inches  diameter,  and  the  velocity  one 
foot  per  fecund,  incrcaling  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
diameter  and  velocity ;  and,  2d,  The  friiflion  ol  the 
water  along  the  whole  lift.  This  for  a  pump  of  the 
fame  fize  and  with  the  f»me  velocity,  lifting  20  lathonis, 
is  only  about  2',  pounds,  and  varies  in  the  limple  pro- 
portion of  the  Jianieter  and  the  depth,  anil  in  the  du- 
plicate proportion  of  the  velocity.  Tlie  refilkance  ari- 
iiiig  frominettia  is  gieater  than  in  the  returning  (trokej 
bccaufe  the  M  in  this  cafe  mull  contain  the  momentum 
of  the  water  both  of  the  pit-pumps  and  the  jackhead- 
pump  :  but  this  part  of  the  relillance  does  not  affei^ 
the  uniform  acceleration.     We  may  therefore  conliJc 

L 
in  the  propriety  of  the  formula jf=Y'     ^^^  ^^'^  "^•'X 

obtain  the  velocity  of  tliis  ftroke  at  the  end  of  a  fecond 
with  great  accuracy  as  follows.  Let  2  _f  be  the  veloci- 
ty communicated  liy  gravity  in  a  fecond,  and  the  velo- 
city at  the  end  of  the  lirll  fecond  of  the  lleam  pillon's 

defcent  will  be  fomewhat  lefs  than  j^a  g  ;  where  M  ex- 

prcfles  the  inerti.n  of  all  the  parts  which  are  in  motion 
during  the  defcent  of  the  lleam  pifton,  and  therefore  in- 
clud,;s  L.     Compute  the  two  relillances  juft  mentioned 

for  this  velocity.     Call  thisr.     Then — r^  2   £   will 

give  another  velocity  infinitely  near  the  truth. 

But  the  cafe  is  very  different  in  the  returning  ftroke, 
and  the  proper  ratio  of  ^  to  L  is  not  afcertained  with 
the  fame  certainty :  for  the  moving  force  f>  is  not  fo 
great  in  proportion  to  the  relifiancc  m  ;  and  thcrelore 
the  acceier.ition  of  the  motion  is  conliderably  aftl'iJlcd 
by  it,  and  the  motion  itfelf  is  conliderably  retarded,  and 
in  a  very  moderate  lime  it  becomes  fenfibly  uni.'orni  ; 
for  it  isprecifely  fimilar  to  the  motion  of  a  heavy  body 
falling  through  the  air,  and  may  be  dctsrmined  in  the 
maimer  laid  down  in  the  article  Ri^snTANrt  of  FtuiJs, 
viz.  by  an  exponential  calculus.  We  Ihall  content  our- 
fcves  h;re  with  f  tying,  that  the  refiftances  in  the  pre- 
I'ent  cafe  are  fo  great  that  the  motion  would  be  to  all 
fcnfe  uniform  before  the  pillons  have  dcfcended  -Jd  of 
their  llroke,  even  although  there  were  no  other  circum- 
llance  to  aTctJl  it. 

But  tiiis  motion  is  afFecleJ  by  a  clrcuraftaiKe  quite 
unconnefled  with  any  thing  yet  confidered,  depending 
on  conditions  not  mechanical,  and  fo  uncertain,  that  we 
are  not  yet  abk  to  afcertain  them  with  any  precilion  ; 
yet  they  are  of  the  utmoll  importance  to  the  good  per- 
formance and  improvement  of  the  engiue,  and  therefore 
defcrve  a  particular  confidcratii  n. 

The  counter  weight  has  not  mly  to  purti  down  the 
pump-rods,  but  alfo  xo  drag  up  the  great  pillon.  This 
it  canQOL  do  imlcfs  the  lleam  be  admitted  Lato  the  cj-- 


Strani> 
£ugine. 


hnder.     It  the  fteam  be  no  n.onger  than  common  air, 
It  cannot  enter  the  cylinder  except  ,«  c»n/ryur,u-,  of  the 

pillou  s  being  dragged  up.     It  common  air  we.e  admit-  ^""^ *" 

ted  into  the  cylinder,  fome  force  would  be  required  to 
drag  up  the  pillon,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  required 
to  draw  up  the  pi/ton  of  a  common  fyringc;  (or  the 
air  would  riilh  tliroiigh  the  fmall  entry  of  the  cylinder 
in  the  l.ime  manner  as  through  the  fmall  noz/lc  of  the 
lyringe.  SoiT.e  part  of  the  atmofphcric  prclfure  is  cm- 
ployed  in  driving  in  (he  air  wiili  fufl'icicnt  vtlocitv  to 
till  the  fyiinge,  and  it  is  only  with  the  remainder  that 
the  admitted  air  pielFes  on  the  under  furlace  of  the  fy. 
rmgc.  Therefore  fome  of  the  atmofphcric  prclfure  on 
its  upper  furf.ice  is  not  balanced,  'ihis  n  felt  by  the 
hand  which  draws  it  up.  The  fame  thing  mull  happen 
in  tl'.e  lleam-ergine,  and  fome  part  of  the  counter  weight 
is  expended  in  drawing  up  the  llcam-pilton.  We  could 
tell  how  much  is  thus"expended  it  we  knew  the  denfity 
of  the  lleam  ;  for  this  would  tell  us  the  velocity  with 
which  its  elalliclty  would  caufe  it  to  fill  the  cylinder. 
It  we  fuppofe  it  12  times  rarer  than  air,  which  it  cer- 
tainly is,  and  the  pillon  riles  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
in  twofeconds,  we  can  demonllr.ite  that  it  will  enter 
wltli  a  vel(  city  not  lefs  than  14.CO  feit  /Vr  fecond,  where- 
as  500  feet  is  enough  to  make  it  maintain  a  dcniity  -,'rtl,s 
t)t  that  of  lleam  in  equilibrio  with  the  air.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  its  clafticity  will  not  be  lefs  tlian  j  Jths  of 
the  elallicity  of  the  air,  and  therefore  not  more  thany^th 
of  counter  weight  will  be  expended  in  drawing  up  the 
(learo-pillon. 

But  all  this  is  on  the  fuppnfition  that  there  is  an  un- 
bounded fnpply  of  lleam  of  undiminilhed  •lallicity.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  cafe.     Immediately  before  opening 
the  lleamcock,  the  lleam  was  ilfuing  through  the  fafe- 
ty-valve  and  all  the  crevices  in   the  top  ot  the  boiler, 
and  (in  good  engines)  was  about  ^'th  llronger  or  mere 
elallic  than  air.     This  had  been  gatliering  duiing  fonn.- 
thing  moreth.m  the  defcent  of  the  pillon,  viz,  in  about 
three  feconds.  The  pillon  rifes  to  the  top  in  about  two 
feconds  ;  therefore  about  twice  and  a  half  as  niucii  lle.in* 
as  fills  the  dome  of  the  boiler  is  now  iLared  l>ctwecn  the 
boiler  and  cylinder.     The  dome  is  c>  mmonly  about  fix 
times  more  capacious  than  the  cylinder.   If  thcrelore  no 
(learn   is  condenfed  in  the  cylinder,  the  denlity   of  the 
fleam,  when  the  pillon  has  reached  the  top,  mull  be  a- 
bout  IJths  of  its  former  denlity, and   ftill  more  clallio 
than  air.  But  as  much  lleam  is  condenfed  by  the  crild  cy- 
linder, iti  eLilliclty  mull  be  lefs  than  this.     Vv'e  cannot 
tell  how  much  lefs,  both  bccaule  we  do  not  know  how 
much  is  thus  condenfed,  and  bccaufe  by  this  diminution 
of  its  prelfurcon  the  furlace  of  ilie  bciiuig  water,  it  mult 
be  more  copu-^ufly  produced  in  the  boiler;  but  an  .i:ier« 
tive  oLfervation  of  the  engine  will  give  us  I'omc  inlor- 
mation.  The  moment  the  lleam-cock  is  opened  we  have 
a  flrong  pulfof  fteam  through  the  fnifiing  valve.     At 
this  time,  therefore,  k  is  Hill  more  elaflic  than  air;  but 
after  this,  the  fnifting    valve  remans  Ihut  during  the 
whole  rile  of  ^c  pillon,  and  no  ftcam  any  longer  iifuei 
though  tlie  lafely-valve   or  crevices  ;   nay,  the   whole  41 

dome  of  the  boiler  may  be  obftrved  to  link.  "^^^  <iuli'- 

Thefe  f  jfts  give  abundant  proof  than  the  e  larticity  of  ^"J  "'  '*"■■ 
the  fteam  during  the  afcent  of  the  pillc^n  is  greatly  di-  rint^JhcTfi 
m'liilhed,  and  therefoie  much  of  the  c-.unter  vrright  is  crnt  of  th» 
evpcndcd  in  dragging  up  the  llcnm-pifton  in  oppofiiion  p'ftim 

to  the  unbahuKcd  pait  of  the  ainiolplictic  prtHure.  The  K^'i't  <'i- 
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notion  of  the  returning  (Iroke  is  therefore  fo  much  de- 
ranc;ed  by  this  foreign  ^nd  insppreciated  circiimftancc, 
that  it  would  have  been  quite  ulelefs  to  engage  in  the 
intiicate  exponential  inveftigation,  and  we  mull  fit  down 
contented  with  a  lefs  perfe^  adjuftment  of  the  counter 
weight  and  weight  of  w. iter. — Any  perfon  who  attends 
to  the  motion  of  lieani-ewgine  will  perceive  that  the 
defcent  f^f  the  pump-rods  is  fo  far  from  beiiig  accelera- 
ted, that  it  is  nearly  uniform,  and  frequently  it  is  fenfi- 
lily  retarded  towards  the  end.  We  learn  by  the  way, 
that  it  is  of  the  utmoO  importance  not  only  to  have  a 
quick  produflion  of  fttam,  but  alfo  a  very  capacious 
dome,  or  empty  fpace  above  the  water  in  the  boiler.  In 
engines  where  this  fpace  was  but  four  or  five  times  the 
capacity  of  the  cylinder,  we  have  always  obferved  a  very 
fcnfibk  check  given  to  the  del(:eiit  of  the  pump-rods 
after  h.iving  made  half  their  flroke.  Tills  obliges  us  to 
employ  a  greater  counier  weight,  which  diminilhes  the 
column  of  water,  or  retards  the  working  (Iroke  ;  it  alfo 
c  bliges  us  to  employ  a  Itronger  fteam,  at  tiie  rifk  of 
Lurlling  the  boiler,  and  incrcales  the  expence  of  fuel. 

It  would  be  a  mod  defirable  thing  to  get  an  exaft 
knowledge  of  the  elafticity  of  the  fteam  in  the  cylinder  ; 
and  this  is  by  no  means  diflicult.  Take  a  long  glafs 
tube  exatflly  calibered,  and  clofe  at  the  f.jrther  end.  Put 
a  fmall  drop  of  fome  coloured  fluid  into  it,  fo  as  to  ftand 
at  the  middle  nearly. — Let  it  be  placed  in  a  long  box 
tilled  with  water  to  keep  it  of  a  conftant  temperature. 
Let  the  open  end  communicate  with  the  cylinder,  with 
acock  between.  The  moment  the  fteam-cock  is  open- 
ed, open  the  cock  ol  this  inftrument.  The  drop  will 
be  pudied  towards  the  clofe  end  ('f  the  tube,  vi'hile  the 
(team  in  the  cylinder  is  more  elalVic  than  the  air,  and  it 
■will  be  drawn  the  other  way  while  it  is  lefs  elallic,  and, 
by  a  fcale  properly  adapted  to  it,  the  elafticity  of  the 
fleam  correfponding  to  every  pofition  of  the  piilon  may 
be  difcovered.  The  fame  thing  may  be  done  more  ac- 
curately by  a  barometer  properly  conftrudled,  fo  as  to 
prevent  the  ofcillations  of  the  mercury. 

It  is  equally  necelfary  to  know  the  ftate  of  the  cylin- 
der during  the  defcent  of  the  fteam-plfton.  We  have 
hitherto  fuppofed  P  to  be  the  full  prelfure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  on  the  area  of  the  pifton,  fuppnfmg  the  vacuum 
below  it  to  be  complete.  But  the  infpedlion  of  our 
table  of  elafticity  fhows  that  this  can  never  be  the  cafe, 
becaufe  the  cylinder  is  always  of  a  temperture  far  above 
32°.  We  have  made  m^ny  attempts  to  difcover  its  tem- 
perature. We  have  employed  a  thermometer  in  clofe  con- 
taft  with  the  fide  of  the  cylinder,  which  foon  acquired  a 
fteady  temperature  :  this  was  never  lefs  than  145".  We 
liave  kept  a  thermometer  in  the  water  which  lies  on  the 
pifton:  this  never  funk  below  i  35".  It  is  probable  that  the 
cylinder  within  may  be  cooled  ibmewhat  lower  ;  but  for 
this  opinion  we  cannot  give  any  very  fatisfasftory  reafon. 
.Suppofe  it  cooled  down  to  1  20°  ;  this  will  leave  an  elaf- 
ticity which  would  fupport  three  inches  of  mercury.  We 
cannot  think  theiefoic  that  the  unbalanced  prelfure  of 
the  atmofphere  exceeds  that  of  27  inches  of  mercury, 
which  is  about  13yd  pounds  on  a  fquare  inch,  or  10!- on 
a  circular  inch.  And  this  is  the  value  which  welhould 
employ  in  the  equation  P  =  L  +  y.  This  quefton  may 
be  decided  in  the  fame  way  as  the  other,  by  a  barometer 
conneifled  with  the  infide  of  the  cylinder. 

And  thus  we  lliall  learn  the  ftate  of  the  moving  forces 
in  every  moment  of  the  performance,  and  the  machine 
will  then  be  as  opeu  to  our  examination  as  any  water  or 
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horfe  mill  ;  and  till  this  be  done,  or  fomething  equiva*  Steam- 
lenty  v/e  can  only  guefs  at  what  the  machine  is  actually  Engine, 
performing,  and  we  cannot  tell  in  what  particulars  we 
can  lend  it  a  helping  hand.  We  are  informed  that 
Melfrs  Watt  and  I'joulton  have  made  this  addition  to 
fiime  of  their  engines  ;  and  we  are  perfuaded  that,  from 
the  information  which  they  have  derived  from  it,  they 
have  been  enabled  to  make  the  curhnis  improvements 
from  which  they  have  acquired  fo  much  reputation  and 

P''"'^^-        .  .  44 

There  is  a  circumftance  of  which  we  have  as  yet  ta-  Quantity 

ken  no  notice,  viz.  the  quantity  ol  cold  water  injecfled.  of  cold  w* 
Here  we  confefs  ourfelves  unable  to  give  any  precife  in  '^5  to  lie  * 
ftuflions.  It  is  clear  at  firft  fight  that  no  more  than  ">J<^'^«<1- 
is  abfolutely  necelfary  fliould  bo  injected.  It  muft  ge. 
nerally  be  fupplied  by  the  engine,  and  this  expends  part 
of  its  power.  An  excefs  is.  much  more  hurtful  by  cool- 
ing the  cylinder  and  pifton  too  much,  and  therefore 
v.-afting  fteam  during  the  next  rife  of  the  pifton.  But 
the  determination  of  the  proper  quantity  requires  a 
knowledge,  which  we  have  not  yet  acquired,  of  the 
quantity  of  heat  contained  in  the  fteam  in  a  latent 
form.  As  much  water  muft  be  injeiSled  as  will  abforb 
all  this  without  riling  near  to  the  boiling  temperature. 
But  it  is  of  much  more  importance  to  know  how  far 
we  may  cool  the  cylinder  with  advantage  ;  that  is, 
when  will  the  lofs  of  fteam,  during  the  next  rife  of  the 
pifton,  compenfate  for  the  diminution  of  its  elafticity 
during  its  prefent  defcent  .'  Our  table  of  elafticitijs 
fliows  us,  that  by  cooling  the  cylinder  to  120",  we 
ftill  leave  an  elafticity  equal  to  -rVh  of  the  whole  power 
of  the  engine;  if  we  cool  it  only  to  140,  we  leave 
an  elafticity  of  fth  ;  if  we  cool  it  to  a  blood-heat,  wa 
leave  an  elafticity  of  -^^^h.  It  is  extremely  diflicult  to 
choofe  among  thefe  varieties.  Experience,  however,  in- 
forms us,  that  the  heft  engines  are  thofe  which  ufe  the 
fmalleft  quantities  of  injeiflion  water.  We  know  an 
exceedingly  good  engine  having  a  cylinder  of  33  inch- 
es and  a  fix-foot  ftroke,  which  works  with  fomething 
lefs  than  yth  of  a  cubic  toot  of  water  at  each  injection  ; 
and  we  imagine  that  the  quantity  fhould  be  neirly  in 
the  proportion  of  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder.  Def- 
aguliers  obferved,  that  a  very  good  engine,  with  a  cy- 
linder of  33  inchef,  worked  with  300  inches  of  wa- 
ter at  each  injeflion,  which  does  not  much  exceed  -Jth 
of  a  cubic  foot.  Mr  Watt's  obfervations,  by  means  of 
the  barometer,  muft  have  given  him  much  valuable  in- 
formation in  this  particular,  and  we  hope  that  he  will 
not  aUrays  withhold  them  from  ihe  public. 

We  have  gone  thus  far  in  the  examination,  in  order  Thiseia- 
feemingly  to  afcertain  the  motion  of  the  engine  when  mination, 
loaded  and  balanced  in  any  known  manner,  and  in  or-  '''°"k'>"' 
der  to  difcover  that  proportion  between  the  moving  '"'  ■"^' 
power  and  the  load  which  will  produce  the  greateli  jir^.^  the 
quantity  of  work.  The  refult  has  been  very  uiifatis-  attention 
fadlory,  becaufe  the  computation  of  the  returning  flroke  t'lc  princi 
is  acknowledged  to  be  beyond  our  abilities.  But  it  ha^  P^'""""' 
given  us  the  opportunity  cf  direifling  the  reader's  atten-  '"""*' 
tion  to  the  leading  circumftances  in  this  inquiry.  By 
knowing  the  internal  Hate  of  the  cylinder  in  machines 
of  very  different  goodnefs,  we  learn  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  ftate  ol  the  fteam  and  the  perl'ormance  of  the 
machine  ;  and  it  is  very  poftibie  that  the  refult  of  a 
full  examination  may  be,  that  in  fituations  were  fuel 
is  expenlive,  it  may  be  proper  to  employ  a  weak  fteam 
which  will  expend  lefs  fuel,  although  lefs  work  is  per- 
formed 
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formed  by  it.  Wc  (hall  fee  tliis  confirmed  In  the  clear- 
eil  nianr.cr  in  fonie  particular  employments  of  the  new 
engines  invented  by  Watt  and  Boulton. 

In  the  mean  time,  wc  fee  that  the  equation  which  we 
gave  from  the  celebrated  Abbe  Bolfut  is  in  every  rc- 
lpe.51  erroneous  even  for  the  purpcie  which  he  had  in 
viev.-.  Wc  alloUi  that  the  equation  which  wc  fublti- 
tutcd  in  its  place,  and  which  was  intended  for  determi- 
ning that  proportion  between  the  counter  weight  and 
ihe  moving  force,  and  the  load  which  would  render  the 
working  ftrolie  and  returning  lUoke  of  equal  duration, 
is  alfo  erroneous,  bec.iule  thcfe  two  motions  arc  ex 
irtmcly  difleicnt  in  kind,  the  one  being  nearly  uniform, 
and  the  other  nearly  unifoi  mly  accelerated.  This  being 
I'uppofed  true,  in  IhouU  follow  that  the  counter  weight 
Ihould  be  reduced  to  one  halt  ;  and  we  have  found 
tliis  to  Livery  nearly  true  in  fume  good  engines  whicii 
wc  have  examined. 

We  Ihall  add  but  one  obfervation  more  on  this  head. 
The  praiflical  eugiiicers  liavo  alniod  made  it  amaxini, 
in  that  the  ^'''^'  the  two    motions   are   of  equal    duration.     But 
two  mi^      the  only  reafon  which  we  have  heard  tor  the  maxim,  is, 
dona  arc  i>f  that  it  is  aukward  to  fee  an  engine  go  otherwife.     But 
^"*' <'"'"•'"  we  doubt  exceedingly  the  truth  of  this   maxim,  and, 
witliout  being  able  to  give  any  accurate  determination, 
we   think  that   the   engine  will   do   more   work  if  the 
woi  king  Uroke  b:  made  ilower  than  the  returning  llroke. 
Suppole  the  engine  lo  conllruc'^ed  that  they  are  made  in 
e(|ual  times ;  an  addition  to  the  counter  weight  will  ac- 
celerate the   returning  ftroke  and  retard  the  working 
Itroke.     But  a«  the  counter  weight  is  but  fmall  in  pro- 
portion to  tlic  unbalanced  portion   of  the  atmofpheric 
preffure,  which  is  the  moving  f  .rce  of  the  machine,  it 
is  evident  that  this  addition  to  the  counter  weight  mull 
bear  a  much  greater  proportion  en  tlie  counter  weight 
than  it  does  to  the  moving  iorce,  and  mult  therefore  ac- 
celerate the  returning  llroke  much  more  than  it  retards 
the  working  ftroke,  and  the  time  of  both  llrokes  taken 
together  niull  be  diminithed  by  this  addition  and  the 
peiformance  ol  the  machine  improved;  and  this  mull 
be  the  cafe  as  long  as  the  machine  is  not  extravagantly 
loaded.     The  bed  machine  which  we  have  feen,  in  re- 
fpc(fl  of  peiformance,  raifcs  a  column  of  water  whofe 
weight  is  very  nearly  yds  of  the  prelfure  t  f  the  atmofphere 
on  the  pidon,  making  I  i  llrokes  of  fix  feet  each /cr  mi- 
nute, and  the  working  llroke  was  almofl  twice  as  flow 
as  the  other.     This  engine   had  worked  pumps  of   I  2 
inches,  which  were  changed  for  pumps  ot  14  inches,  all 
other  things  remaining  the  fame.     In  its  former  Hate  it 
made  from  12;  to  131  llrokes /cr  minute,  the  working 
llroke  being   conlidcrably  flower   than    the    returning 
Itioke.      Tbc  load  was  incrcafed,  by  the  change  of  the 
pumps   nearly  in  the  proportion  ot  3  to  4.     This  had 
retarded  the  working  llroke  ;  but  the  performance  was 
evidently  incrcafed  in  the  proportion  oJ  3  x  « 3  to  4  x  1 1 3 
or  of  39  to  44.     -^bout  300  pounds  were  added  to  the 
counter  weight,  which  incrcafed  the  number  of  ftrokcs 
lo  more  than  1  2  per  minute.     No  fenfible  change  could 
be  obfcrved  in  the  time   of  the   working   llroke.     The 
performance  was  therefore  incrcafed  iu  the  proportion 
of  3y  to  48.     Wc  have  therefore  no  helitation  in  faying, 
that  the  lecmly  equality  of  the  two  llrokes  is  a  facritice 
to    fancy.     Tlic  engineer  who  obftrves   the  working 
ftroke  to  be  flow,  fears  that  his  engin-  may  be  thought 
feeble  and  unequal  to  iu  wotk ;  a  iimilai  noiioB  has  long 
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milled  him  in  the  conflruc^ion  of  water-mill';,  efpecially 
ol  ovetlhot  mills;  ard,  even  now,  he  is  fiibmitiing 
With  helitation  and  fear  to  the  daily  correiSion  of  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  needlcfs  to  engage  more  deeply  in  fcientilk  cal- 
culations in  a  fubjecl  where  fo  man)  of  the  data  are  fo 
very  iinpe:fv(fHy  undcrliood. 

^\\•  venture  to  rec(  mmend  as  a  maxim  of  ccnftruflion  The  I'uJ 
(fuppofiiig  always  a  Urge  boiler  and  pieiitifuUupply  ofofw..rlc 
pure  Itcam  unmixed  with  air),  that  the  load  of  work  be  ^""'^i  n"t 
not  Icfs   than    10  pounds  for  every  Iqunre  ir.ch  ol   the  ''«'^f"*>"» 
pillon,  and  tJie  counter  weight  fo  proportioned  that  the  ^°f"""''' 
time  of  the  returning  flroke  m.iy  not  exceed  '  Jsof  that  f!|uirVin<-U 
ol  the  working   llroke.     A    ferious  obje^ion  may    be  tf  the  pi- 
made  to  this  maxim,  and  it  deferves  mature  c<  olidcra-  f^*-'"- 
tion.     Such  a  load  requires  the  utrnoll  care  of  the  ma- 
cninc,  that  no  admiQion  be  given    to  the  common  air  ; 
and  it  precludes  tliw- polhbility   of  iis   working   in  cale 
the  growth  ol  water,  or  deepening  the  pit,  fliould  make 
a  greater  load  ablolnteh  iiecclfary.     Thele  conlidera- 
tions   mull    be   left   to  the   piudence  of  the  engineer. 
The  maxim  now  recommended  relates  otly  to  tlie  belt 
a(5lual  performance  of  the  engine. 

Before  quitting  this  machine,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  ^  ,  •*' 
give  fome  ealy  rules,  fmaioncd  by  fuccefsful  praflicc,  comt'uttne 
for  computing  its   performance.     Thelc  will  enable  any  the  per- 
artiil,  who  can  go  through  limplc  calculations,  to  fuit  formance 
the  fize    of  his  engine  to  the  talk  which  it  is    to   pei- "'''"= 
form.  ftcim-en- 

The  circumftance  on  which  the  whole  computation  '"'' 
mull  be  founded  is  the  quantity  of  water  which  muft 
be  drawn  in  a  minute  and  the  depth  of  the  mine;  and 
the  performance  whith  may  be  expelled  from  a  good 
engine  is  at  leall  12  llrokes  per  minute  of  lii  teet  e-ach, 
working  againft  a  column  of  water  whofe  weight  is 
equal  to  half  of  the  atmofpheric  preffure  on  the  Iteam- 
pillon,  or  ratlier  to  7,64  pounds  on  every  fquare  inch  cf 
its  furface. 

It  is  moft  convenient  toeflimate  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter  in  cubic  feet,  or  its  weight  in  pound-,  recollei.Ting 
that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weiglis  62  }  poiuids.  The 
depth  of  the  pit  is  ufually  reckoned  in  fathoms  of  fix 
feet,  and  the  diameter  ol  the  cylinder  and  punp  is  ufu- 
ally  reckoned  in  inches. 

Let  Q^be  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  per 
minute  in  cubic.d  feet,  and/ the  depth  of  the  mine  in 
fathoms;  let  c  be  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  ;^ 
that  of  the  pump  ;  and  let  us  fuppofe  the  arms  of  ijjc 
beam  to  be  of  equal  length. 

ill.  To  find  the   diameter  of  the   pump,  the  area  of 

0,7854 
the  pifton  in  fquare  feet   is  ^'X  '   ,,  , —   The  length 


•44 
of  the  column  drawn  in  one  minute  is  1  z  times  6  or  72 

feet,  and  therefore  its  folid  contents  is  p'  x 

^  "44 

cubical  feet,  or  p'  X  0,3927  cubical  feet     This  muft  be 

Q 

enual   to  O  ;  therefore  />'  muft  be -^^-  or    nearly 

'  ^^  ■*  c.3yJ7  ' 

QX2;.  Hence  this  praiflical  rule:  Mtiliiply  the  cu- 
bic feet  of  water  which  muft  be  drawn  in  a  minute  by 
2i,  and  extraifl  the  fquare  root  tf  the  produi-t  :  this 
will  be  the  diameter  of  the  pump  in  inches. 

Thus  fuppofe  that  5b  cubic  feet  mull  be  drawn  every 
QUOUte;58  multiplied  by  2i  gives  145J  of  vhich  the 
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fquare  root  li  12,  which  is  the  required  diameter  of  the  fquare  root  of  the  quotient  is  the  diameter  of  the  cy- 

pump  linder. 

2    To  find  the  proper  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  Suppofe  the  pit  to  which  the  foregoing  pump  15  to 

The  pifton  is  to  be  loaded  with  7,64  pounds  on  every  b^,  applied  is   24.  fathoms  deep  ;  then  !+2ili±    gives 
fquaie  inch.     This  is  equivalent  to  hx  pounds  on  a  cir-  3 

cular  inch  very  nearly.     The  weight  of  a  cylinder  of  wa-  1152,  of  which    the    fquare  root    is    34   inches   very 

ter  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  falh^m  in  height   is  Zt't  neaily. 

pounds,  or  nearly  two  pound'.      Hence  it  follows  that         This  engine  conftrufted  with  care  will  certainly  do 

6i'  muft  be  made  equal  to  2//«',  and  that  r  is  equal  to  the  work. 
2 /'p'              fp'  Wlratever  is  the  load  of  Wij/rr  propofcd  for  the  en- 

f    '  °''  '°  ~~T"  g'we,  let  10  be  the  pounds  on  every  circular  inch  of  the 

Hence  the  following  rule:  Multiply  the  fquare  of   fteam-pifton,  and  make  <:'=/.' X  ?-^,  and  the  fquare  root 
the  diameter  of  the  pump-pillon    (found   as  above)   by  m 

the  fathoms  of  lilt,  and   divide  the  produift  by  3,  the    will  be  the  diameter  of  the  lleam-piilon  in  inches. 

To  free  the  praftical  engineer  as  much  as  poflible  from  all  trouble  of  calculation,  we  fubjoia  the  following 

TAr.LEoflheDimenjhjtiiandPowsroftheStcam  Engine,  dvAWW  u^   by  Mr   Beighton  in    1717,  and  fully  verified 
by  praflice  fince  that  time.     The  nieafure  is  in  Englilh  ale  gallons  of  282  cubic   inches. 
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The  firft  part  of  the  table  gives  the  fize  of  the  pump 
fuited  to  the  growth  of  water.  Tlie  fecond  gives  the 
fize  of  the  cylinder  fuited  to  the  load  of  water.  If  the 
depth  is  greater  than  any  in  this  t.ible,  take  its  fourth 
part,  and  double  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  Thus  if 
i5ohogfheads  are  to  be  drawn  in  an  hour  from  the 
tiepth  of  100  fathoms,  the  lad  column  of  part  firft  gives 
for  149.40  a  pump  of  7  inches  bore.  In  a  line  with 
•this,  under  the  depth  of  50  y.irds,  which  is  ^th  of  100 
fathoms,  we  find  2oi,  the  double  of  which  is  41  inches 
for  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

It  is  almoft  inipoflible  to  give  a  general  rule  for 
(Irokes  of  different  lengths,  &c.  but  any  one  who  pro- 
fell'es  the  ability  to  ereft  an  engine,  Ihould  furely  know 
as  much  arithmetic  as  will  accommodate  the  rule  now 
given  to  any  length  of  ftroke. 

\Ve  venture  to  f:»y,  that  no  ordinary  engineer  c^n 
tell  a  priori  the  number  per  minute  which  an  engine 
will  give.  We  took  1 2  ftrokes  of  fix  feet  each  for  a 
ftandard,  which  a  careful  engineer  may  eafily  accom- 
phlh,  and  which  an  employer  has  a  right  to  expeft,  the 
engine  being  loaded  with  water  to  half  the  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere :  if  the  load  be  lefs,  there  is  fome  fault — 
4 


an  improper  counter    weight,    or  too  little  boiler,  or 
leaks,  &c.   &c. 

Such  is  the  ftate  in  which  Newcomen's  fteam-engine 
had  continued  in  ufe  for  60  years  ne^leiSed  by  the  phi 
lofopher,  although  it  is  the  moft  curious  objed  which 
human  ingenuity  has  yet  offered  to  his  contemplation, 
and  abandoned  to  the  elForts  of  the  unlettered  arlifl. 
Its  ufe  has  heen  entirely  c-mfined  to  the  raifing  of  water. 
Mr  Keane  Fitzgeral.l  indeed  publiflied  in  the  I'hilufophi- 
cal  Tranfaelions  a  method  o'c  inventing  its  reciprocating 
motion  into  a  continued  rotatory  motion  by  cmployin'J- 
the  great  beam  to  work  a  crank  or  a  train  of  wlieel-work. 
As  the  real  adion  of  the  machine  is  confined  to  its  work- 
ing ftroke,  to  acoomplifh  this,  it  became  neceffary  to 
connect  with  the  crank  or  wheeled  work  a  very  large 
and  heavy  Hy,  which  fhould  accumulate  in  itfelf  the 
whole  preffure  of  the  machine  during  its  time  of  aflion, 
and  therefore  continue  in  motion,  and  urge  forward 
the  working  machinery  while  the  fteam  engine  was  go- 
ing through  its  inafiive  returning  ftroke.  This  will 
be  the  cafe,  provided  that  the  refiftance  exerted  by  the 
working  machine  during  the  whole  period  of  the  work- 
ing and  returning  ftroke  of  the  fteam-cngine,  together 

with 
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fctwn-     v,iih  tlie  fr1<fHon  of  bntli,  does  not  exceed  the  whole 
Inginc.     prt(ri:rc  exerted   by  tht  ftcamengine  during  iit  work- 
*^  ''^"^  irg  ftroLo  ;  ;ind  provided  that  the  momtntuin  of  the 
rty,  arifing  from  its  grc;tt  weight  and  velocity,  be  very 
great,  io  that  the  reiiilance  of  the  work,  diirirg  orjc  re- 
turning ftroke  of  the  ftcjin-cnginc  do  not  make  any  vci  y 
fe'nfib!:  diminution  of  tlie  velocity  of  the  fly.     This  is  evi- 
dently ponii>le  and  en[y,     Tlie  Hy  m.iy  he  made  of  any 
m:»gnitudc;  and  beinj^-  cx.KfUy  hal.mced  round  its  axis, 
it  wll  foon  acqjirc  any  velocity  confillent  with  ihe  mo- 
tion of  tlie  ftc.imcngine.  During  the  workin,;  ftioke  of 
the  engine  it  is  imilornily  accclcr.itcd,  and  by  its  ac- 
quired momentum   it  produces  in  the  beam  the  mive- 
mcnt  of  the  returning  llroke  ;  bnt  in  doing  this,  ils  mo- 
mentum  is  Ihared  v.i;h  the  inert  matter  of  the  lieam- 
engine,  and  confcquently  its  velocity  dimin:(h;d,  but  not 
entirely  t.;kcn   a\v<»y.     Tlic   next  working  llroke  there- 
fore, by  preHing  on  it  afrclh,  increafes  its  remaining  ve- 
locity by  a   qiianiity  nearly  equal  to  fhe  whole  that  it 
acquired   during    the    firll  llriikc.      \Vc   fiy  near/y,  but 
not  quite  equal,  becaufe  ihe  lime  of  the  fecond  woiking 
ftroke  mull  be  Ihnrter  than  tliat  of  the  firll,  on  account 
of  the  velocity  alieady  in  the  machine.     In  this  manner 
the  liy  will  i)e  mere  and  more  accelerated  eveiy  fuccecd- 
ing  Itroke,  because  the  prelfure  of  the  engine  durini^  the 
working   ftroke   does  more   t!:.in   reftore  to  the  fly  the 
inomeiiium  which  i:  loll  in  producing  the  returning 
movement  I'f    the    lleam  engine.        Now    fuppufe  the 
working  p.iit  ol   the  midline  to  be  added.     The  acce- 
leration of  tlic  fly  during  each  working  ftroke   of  the 
fleam  engine  will  be  lefs  than  it  was  before,  becaufe  the 
impelling  prclfurc  is  no *•  partly  employed  in  driving  the 
working  machine,  and  becaufe  the  fly  will  lofe  more  of 
ils  momentum  during  the  returning  llroke  of  the  (leam- 
engine,  part  of  it  bein;:  expended  in  driving  the  work- 
ing machine.      It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  time  will 
com;  when  the  fucceflive  augmentation  of  the  fly's  velo- 
city will  ceafe  ;  lor,  on  the  one  hand,  the  continual  ac- 
celeraticn    diminilhes    the  time    of   the  next  working 
ftroke,  and  therefore  llie  {ime  of  aftlon  of  the  accelcra- 
ling  power.  The  acceleration  muft  diminifli  in  the  fame 
proportion  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  reliftance  of  the 
working  machine  generally,  though  not  always,  increafes 
with  its  velocity.    The  acceleration  ceafes  whenever  the 
addition  made  to  the  momentum  of  the   fly  duiing  a 
working  lUoke  of  the  Ueamcnginc  is  juft  eijual  to  what 
it  lofcs  by  driving  tl.e  machine,  and  by  producing  the 
, ,         returning  movement  of  the  fteam-engine. 
fH,r-        This   iiiuli  be  acknowledi;cd  to  be  a  very  important 
.JJi-    addition  to  the  engine,  and  though  iufficiently  obviotis, 
""  i  it  is  ingenious,  and  requires  ccnfiderable  (L\\l  and  ad- 

drefs  to  make  it  effeftive  (b). 

Tlie  movement  of  tlu:  working  machine,  or  mill  of 
whatever   kind,  mull   b:  in  fume   degree   hobbling  or 
Vol.  XVTI. 


unequal.  But  this  m.iy  be  made  quite  infcnftble,  by  n:«-     ^ 
king  the  fly  exceedingly  large,  and  difpf.ang  the  great-    ^.i- 
eft  part  of  its  weight  in  the  rim.   By  thefe  means  it's  mo-  ^^^  ^*^ 
mentum  may  be  made  I'o  great,  ihit  the  whole  force 
required  for  driving  the  mill  and  producing  the  r.-tum- 
ing  movement  of  the   engine   may  bear    a   very  ihi.iU 
proportion  to  ir.     Tlie  diniinut'on  of  its  vclocilv  will 
then  be  very  trifling. 

No  counter  weight  is  nccelT.iry  liere,  beoaiifc  the  re- 
turning  movement  is  produced  by  the  i;iertia  ci'  ih; 
fly.  A  counter  we'ght  may,  however,  be  employed, 
and  fli'^uK!  be  emph-ycd,  viz.  as  n.uch  as  will  produce 
the  returning  movenK-nt  of  the  fleam-engine.  It  will 
do  this  better  than  the  fame  force  accumdatcd  in  tl.e 
fly  ;  for  this  force  mull  be  accumulated  in  the  fly  by 
the  intervention  of  rubbing  parts,  by  wliich  fome  of  it 
is  lo;l ;  .^ndit  mull  be  afterwards  returned  to  the  en- 
pine  with  a  fimilar  lofs.  But,  for  the  fjme  reafon,  it 
would  be  improper  to  make  tlie  counter  weight  ;illo 
able  to  dtive  the  mill  during  the  ret:irnirg  llroke.  5» 

By  this  contrivance  Mr  I'ltzgerald  loped  to  render  ^""  (Mot» 
the  fleam-engine  of  moftextennve  ufe  i  and  Le.or  oihtis  ^,"1?^^ 
affociated  witli  him,    obtained  a  patent  deluding  all      '^'  ' 
others  from  employing  the  fteam-engine  for  turning  a 
crank.     They  alfo  publiftied  propofals  fcr  ereifling  milli 
o{  all  kinds   driven  by  (leam-engines,  and  Hated  very 
fairly  their  powers  and  their  advantage';.   But  their  pro- 
pofal;  do  not   fcem  to  have  acquired  the  coiiSdtnce  of 
the  public  ;  for  we  do  not  know  of  any  mill  ever  havin  ' 
been  eredlcd  under  this  patent.  ,. 

The  great  obllacle  to  this  extenfive  ufe  of  the  fteam-ThcKrcat 
engine  is  the  prodigious  expenfe  of  fuel.     An  en"ir.e  "P^"*^  *^ 
having  a  cylinder  of  four  feet  diameter,  working  night  ^"'^' 
and  day,  confumes  about  34CO  chaldron  (London)  of 
good  coals  in  a  year. 

This  circumilance  limits  the  ufe  of  fteam-engines  ex-,  •  ^* 
ceedingly.     To  draw  water  from  coalpits,  where  ihey  uf""f*     ' 
can  be  Rocked  with  unlaleable  fmall  coal,  they  are  of  ftcim-<n- 
univerfal    employment :    alfo  for  valuable    mines,  for  E'""- 
fupplying  a  great  and  wealthy  city   with  water,  and  a 
few  other  purpofes  where  a  great  cxpence  can  be  bor:-c, 
they  are  very  proper  engines  ;   but  in  a  thoufaiid  c.iies 
where  their  unlimited  powers  nii_nlu  be  vaftly  fervice- 
ablc,  tlie  cnorm'  us  cxpences  of  fuel  comflctely  excludes 
tlicm.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  attention  of  engi- 
iiee.'j  was  much  direAed  to  every  thing  that  could  pro- 
mifc  a  diminution  ot  this  cxpcnfe.     Every  one  had  his 
particular  noftrnni  for   the  conftruiftion  of  his  furnace, 
and  fome  v/ere  undoubtedly  more  fuc^:ef^ful  tJian  others. 
But  fciencc  was  not  yet  fufliciently  advanced  :  It  was  no: 
till  Dr  Black  had  made  his  beautiful  difcovety  of  latent 
heat,  that  we  could  know  the  intimate  relation  hctweii; 
the  heat  expended  in  boiling  cff  a   quantity  of  water 
and  the  quantity  of  ftcam  that  is  produced. 

5  1^  Much 


(b)  We  do  not  rccoUeifl  at  prefcnt  the  date  of  thin  propofd  of  Mr  Pitagerald  ;  but  in  1781  the  Abbe  Arnal, 
canon  of  Alais  in  Languedoc,  entertained  a  thought  of  the  fame  kind,  and  propofed  it  for  working  lighten > 
in  the  inland  navigations  ;  a  fciieme  which  has  been  thought  praflicable  by  many  ingenious  men.  Ilis  brt>- 
ther,  a  major  of  engineers  in  the  Auftrian  Icrvice,  has  carried  the  thing  much  farther,  and  applied  it  to  manu- 
faflures  ;  and  the  Aulic  Chamber  of  mines  at  Vienna  has  patronized  tJie  projefl ;  (See  jfeurnul  EntytloptJi^j,-, 
1781).  But  ihcfe  fchemes  arc  long  poftcrior  to  Mr  Fit/.t,erald'5  patent,  and  are  even  later  than  tht  ereiilion  of 
feveral  machines  driven  by  fteam-cngiccs  which  have  been  ere«fled  by  Mefl'rs  Watt  and  Boulton.  We  think  it 
onr  duty  to  Rate  thtfe  pailiculars,  becaufe  it  is  very  ufual  for  one  man  to  alfume  the  credit  ci  another's  inven- 
tions. 
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fteam-         Much  about  die  time  of  this  difcovevy,  viz.   1763,    and  the  cylinder  filled  with  ftrong  fte.im,  Lc  turned  il.i    Stc.;-^.- 
ii.gi.u-.    i^i^  James  Watt,  eftablKhed  in  Glafgow  in  the  com-    cock.     It  was  fcarcely  turned,  nay  he  did  uot  think  Jji^^il^ 
>"^ ''^'^  ir.crcial  line,    was    amuling    himfelt    with  repairing  a    it  c-mpletely  turned,    when  the  fides  of   his  cylinder 
working  model  of  the  fteam-engine  which  belonged  to     (only  llrong  tin-plate)   were  criifhed  together  like  an 
the  phiiofophical  apparatus  of  the  univeifity.    JNlr  Watt    empty  bladder.     This  furprifed  and  delighted  hini.     A 
was  a  perfon  of  a  truly  philofophical  mind,  eminent-    new  cylinder  was  Immediately  made  of  brafs  fufficiently 
ly  converfant    in  all  branches  of   natural  knowledge,    thick,  and    nicely   bored.     When  the  experiment  was 
and  the  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  Dr  Black.     In    repeated  with  this  cylinder,  the  condenfation  was  fo  ra- 
the coutfe  of   the  abovemenlioned    amufement  many    pid,  that  he  could  not  fiy  that  any  time  was  expended  in 
curious  fafts    in  the    produftion  and    condenfation  of    it.  But  the  mod  valuable  difcovery  was,  that  the  vacuum 
Ream  occurred  to  him  ;  and  among  others,  that  remark-    in  the  cylinder  was,  as  he  hoped,  almoit  perfe>5l.     Mr 
able   faft  which  is  always  appealed  to  by  Dr  Black  as    Watt  found,  that  when  he  ufed  water  in  the  boiler  pur- 
^""^'"^^*"  the  proof  of  the  immenfe  qaantity  of    heat  which  is    ged  of  air  by  long  boiling,  nothing  that  was  very  fenfibly 
aa'nu"/ of  contained  in  a  very  minute   quantity  of  water   in  the    inferior  to   the  prelfure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  pillon 
form  of  elaftic  fleam.     When  a  quantity  of  water  is    could  hinder  it  from  coming  quite  down  to  the  bottom 
heated  feveial  degrees  above  the  boiling  point  in  a  clofe    of  the  cylinder.     This  alone  was  gaining  a  great  deal, 
digeficr,  if  a  hole  be  opened,  the  fleam  rulhes  out  with    for  in  moft  engines  the  remaining  elaftlcity  of  the  fleam 
prodigious  violence,  and  the  heat  of  the  remaining  wa-    was  not  lefs  than  -ith  of  the  atmofpherical  predure,  and 
ter  is  reduced,  in  the  courfe  of  three  or  four  feconds,    therefore  took  away  |tli  of  the  power  of  the  engine.  58 

to  the  boiling  temperature.     The  water  of  the  lleam         Having  gained  this  capital  pi-int,   Mr  Watt  found  ^^ndrc- 
which  has  illlied  amounts  only  to   a  very  few   drops;    many  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with  before  he  could  g^^  ^J^^'^^J^^'I"*' 
and  yet  ihefe  have  carried  off  with  them  the  whole  ex-    the  machine  to  continue  its  motion.     The  water  pro-  ^^|™^  ^ 
g         cefs  of  heat  from  the  water  in  the  digefter.  duced  from  the  condenfed  fleam,  and  the  air  which  was  tended  thi 

InhLat-  Since  then  a  cettain  quantity   of  fleam  contains  fo    extricated  from  ir,    or   which  penetrated  through  un- improve, 

tempts  to  gre;it  a  quantity  of  heat,  it  muft  expend  a  great  quan-  avoidable  leaks,  behoved  to  accumulate  in  the  con- mtiit  by 
find  out  a  [jty  ^f  {^^^^\  .  and  no  conftruiftion  of  furnace  can  pre-  denfing  vefiel,  and  could  not  be  voided  in  any  way  fimi-  "'■'^^"^  « 
vent  this.  Mr  Watt  therefore  fct  his  invention  to  work  lar  to  that  adapted  in  Newcomen's  engine.  He  took  P'""^*' 
to  dilcover  methods  of  huft>anding  this  heat.  The  cy-  another  m.echod  :  He  applied  pumps  to  extr.aa  buth, 
Under  of  his  little  model  was  heated  almofl  in  an  inflant,  which  were  worked  by  the  great  beam.  The  contri- 
fo  that  it  could  not  be  touched  by  the  hand.  It  could  vance  is  eafy  to  any  good  mechanic  ;  only  we  rauftob- 
rot  be  otherwife,  becaufe  it  condenfed  the  vapour  by  ferve,  that  the  piflon  of  the  water-pump  inufl  be  under 
abflracllnp-  its  heat.  But  all  the  heat  thus  communica-  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  condenfer,  that  the  wa- 
ted  to  the'^cylinder,,  and  wafted  by  it  on  furrounding  ter  may  enter  the  pump  by  its  own  weight,  becaufe 
bodies,  contributed  nothing  to  the  performance  of  the  there  is  no  atmofpherical  preffure  there  to  force  it  in. 
tnTine  and  mufl  be  taken  away  at  every  inje<5tion,  and  We  mufl  alfo  obferve,  that  a  confiderable  force  is  ne- 
again  communicated  and  vvaflcd.  Mr  Watt  quickly  ceffarily  expended  here,  becaufe,  as  there  is  but  one 
undcrflood  the  whole  procefs  which  was  going  on  with-  flroke  for  rarefying  tlie  air,  and  this  rarefadion  mull 
in  the  cylinder,  and  which  we  have  conlidered  fo  mi-  be  nearly  complete,  the  air-pump  mull  be  of  large  dl- 
nutely,  and  faw  th.t  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  the  mentions,  and  its  piflon  muft  aifl  againft  the  whole  pref- 
fleam  mufl  be  wafled  in  warming  the  cylinder.  His  fure  of  the  atmofphere.  Mr  Watt,  however,  found  that 
iirft  attempts  were  made  to  afcertain  how  much  was  this  force  could  be  ealily  fpared  from  his  machine,  al- 
thus  v/afted,  and  be  found   that  it   was   not  lefs  than    ready  fo  much  improved  In  refpefl  of  power.  59 

three  or  four  times  as  much  as  would  fill  the  cylinder  Thus  has  the  fleam  engine  received  a  very  confider-  9"''"^ 
and  work  the  engine.  He  attempted  to  dlmlnifli  this  able  improvement.  The  cylinder  may  be  allowed  to  adv^ntjg, 
wafte  by  ufing  wooden  cylinders.  But  though  this  remain  very  hot  ;  nay,  boiling  hot,  and  yet  the  con-ofthcfod 
produced  a  fenfible  diminution  of  the  wafte,  other  rea-  denfation  be  completely  pei formed.  The  only  elaftic  coverics., 
fons  forced  him  to  give  them  up.  He  then  cafed  his  fleam  that  now  remains  is  the  fmall  quantity  in  the  pipe 
metal  cylinders  in  a  wooden  cafe  with  light  wood  allies  of  communication.  Even  this  fmall  quantity  Mr  W.itt 
bttweer..  By  this,  and  uling  no  more  injeifllon  than  at  laft  got  rid  of,,  by  admitting  a  fmall  jet  of  cold  water 
was  ablblutely  neceffary  for  the  condenfation,  he  redu-  up  this  pipe  to  meet  the  fteam  in  its  palfage  to  tiie  con- 
ced  ti  e  wafle  alniofl  or.e  half.  But  by  ufing  fo  fmall  a  dcnfer.  This  both  cooled  this  part  of  the  apparatus 
quantity  of  cold  water,  the  infide  of  the  cylinder  was  in  a  fituation  where  it  was  not  ueccflaiy  to  warm  it 
hardly  brought  below  the  boiling  temperature;  and  again,  and  it  quickened  the  condenfation.  He  found 
there  confequently  remained  in  it  a  fleam  of  very  con-  at  lafl  that  the  fu^all  pipe  of  communication  was  of  it- 
fiderable  elaftlcity,  which  robbed  the  engine  of  a  pro-  felf  fufficiently  large  for  the  condenfation,  and  that  no 
pottional  part  of  the  atmofpherical  preliure.  He  faw  feparate  veflcl,  under  tl:e  name  of  condenfer,  was  necef- 
that  this  was  unavoidable  as  long  as  the  condenfation  fary.  This  circumftance  Ihows  the  prodigious  rapidity 
was  performed  in  the  cylinder.  The  thought  flruck  of  the  condenfation.  We  may  add,  that  unlefs  this 
■r,-f.  him  to  attempt  the  condenfation  in  another  place.     His    had  been  the  cafe,  his  improvement  would  have  been 

mctViod  of  firfl  experiment  was  made  in  the  fimplefl  manner.  A  vaflly  diminilhed  ;  for  a  large  condenfer  would  have 
condcnniig  globular  vtlfel  communicated  by  nitans  of  a  long  pipe  required  a  much  larger  air-pump,  which  would  have 
ihc  ftenm  of  one  inch  diameter  with  the  bottom  of  his  little  cy-  expended  much  of  the  power  of  the  engine.  By  thefe 
at  a  ht tic  Under  of  four  inches  diameter  and  30  Indies  long,  means  the  vacuum  below  the  plfton  is  greatly  improved  ; 
•liftance  .^,j^.^  ^.^^^  j^^j  ^  ^^^p  ccck,  and  the  globe  was  immerfed  for  it  will  appear  cl«^r  to  any  perlbn  who  tinderfl.mds 
a^liei,     in  a  vejlel  of  coW  Wrtier.  When  the  jiillpn  wns  at  the  top,,  the  fubjca,  that  as  long  as  any  part  cf  the  condenfer  is 
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kept  or  a  low  temperature,  it  wi'.l  abftraft  and  con-  dcfccnds  pirallcl  to  its  fide,  fendin"  off  two  branches, 
denfe  the  vapour  fiom  the  warmer  parts,  till  the  whole  vi%.  I  M  to  ilie  top  ol"  the  cylinder,  and  O  N  to  iis 
acquires  the  elafticity  correfponding  to  the  coldeft  pait.  bouom.  At  I  is  a  puppet  valve  opening  from  be- 
By  th'.-  f.imc  means  much  of  the  wade  i>  prevented,  be-  low  upwards.  At  L,  inmiediatcly  hel<jw  this  br.inch, 
ciufe  the  cylinder  is  never  cooled  niucli  below  the  boil-  ihereiba  limilar  valve,  airoopeningtrum  hc!owupwtid>.' 
ing  temperature.  Many  enj^ines  have  been  ert^cd  by  The  jipe  delccnds  to  (^,  near  the  bottom  ot  a  large 
Mr  W.ittm  this  form,  and  ti.eir  pcrtormance  sjavc  uni-  cillern  c  d  t  J\  filled  with  coKl  w.it:r  conilantly  rencw- 
vcrfal  latisfaAion.  ed.     The  pipe  is  then  contin-.ied  horlzintally  along  the 

We    have  contented  ourlelves  with   giving   a  very  bottom  of  this  cillern  (but  not  in  contaaj,  and   ler- 

flight  defcription  without  a  Hgurc  of  tliis  improved  en-  minates  at  11  in  a  large  pump  S  T.     Tlie  pi'fton  S  ha* 

gine,  becaule  we  imagine  it  to  be  of  veiy  eafy  comprc-  clack  valves  opening  upwards,  and  its  rod  S  /,  prtlFing 

lienfion,  and  becaufe  it  is   only  a  preparation  for  Hill  through  a  collar  of  leathers  at  T,   is  fufp:nd'ed  by  a 

greater  improvements,   which,  when  underftood,  will  chain  to  a  fmall  arch  head  on  the  ou:er  arm  of  the  beam, 

at  the  fame  time  leave  no  part  of  this  more  fimple  form  There  is  a  valve  R  in  the  bottom  of  this  pump.'as  uIujI* 

unexplained.               ^     ,  ,    ,  .                        .,       ,  ^■'^''-l'  opens  when  prelFcd  in  the  direction  Q  R,  and 

During  the  progrefs  of  thefe  improvements  Mr  Watt  Ihuts  againft  a  contrary  prefTure.     This  pump  deli-tri 


oUcithe  made  many  experiments  on  the  quantity  and  denfity  of  its  contents  into  another  pump  X  Y,  by  means  of  the 

lifton  dc-    the  fteam  of  boiling  water.  Thefe  fully  convinced  him,  fmall  pipe  /  X,  which  proceeds  from  its  top.     This  ie- 

bend  by      that  although  he  had  greatly  diminilhed  the  walle  of  cond  pump  has  a  valve  at  X,  and  a  clack  in  its   pif- 

^^'^  "f  rteam,  a  great  deal  yet  remained,  and  that  the  fteam  ton  Z  as  ufual,  and  the  pillon   rod  Z  z  is  fufptnJcd 

^"*         expended  during  the  rife  of  the  pillon  was  at  Icaft  three  from  an  nher  arch  h:ad  on  the  outer  arm  of  the  beam, 

times  more  than  what  would  rfU  the  cylinder.     Tne  The  two  valves  I  and  L.-ire  opened  and  (hut  by  niejns 

caufe  of  this  was  very  apparent.     In  the  fubfequent  of  fpanners  and  hindles,  which  are  put  in  motion  bv  a 

defccnt  of  the  pifton,  cove.-ed  with  water  much  below  plug  frame,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Newcomen'i   en- 

the  boiling  temperature,  the  whole  cylinder  was  neceifa-  gine. 

rily  cooled  and  cipofed  to  the  air.     Mr  Watt's  fertile        Laftly,  th-re  may  be  obferved  a  crooked  pipe  a  h  t, 

genius  immediately  fug^cftcd  to  him  the  expedient  of  which  enters  the  upright  pipe  laterally  a  little  above  (>.' 

employing  the  elafticily  of  the   fteam  from  the  boiler  This  h.is  a  fmall  jet  hole  at  o  ;  and  the  other  end  </,  wli^ 

to  impel  the  pifton  down  the  cylinder,  in  place  of  th;  is  confiderably  under  the  furtace  of  the  water 'of  the 

prelfure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  thus  he  reftored  the  condenfing  ciftern,  is   covered  with  a  puppet  valve  v 

engine  to  its  tirft  principles,  making  it  an  engine  renl/j;  whofe  long  ftalkt.  «  rifes  above  the  water,  and  may  be' 

tKotici  Ij  Jieatn.     As  this  is  a  now  epoch  \\\  its  hiftory,  raifed  or  lowered  by  hand  or  by  the  plu"  beam.     The 

we  (hall  be  more  particular  in  the  defcription  ;  at  the  valves   R  and  X  and  the  clacks  in  the  piTlons  S  and  Z 

fame  time  ftill  reltridting  ourfelves  to  the  etlential  cir-  are  opened  or  (hut  by  the  pre/fures  to  which  tliey  arc 

cumftances,   and  avoidiKg  every  peculiarity  which  is  immediately  expofed. 

to  be  found  in  the  prodigious  varieties  which  Mr  Watt        This  figuto  is  not  an  tx-idi  copy  of  any  of  Mr  Watt's 

has  introduced  into  the  machines  which  he  has  creeled,  engines,  but  has  its  parts  fo  difpofed  that  all  may  come 

every  individual  of  which  has  been  adapted  to  local  cir-  diftiniftly  into  viev/,  and  cxaiftly  perform  their  varitui 

cumllanccs,  or  diverfitied  by  the  progrefs  of  Mr  Watt's  fundions.     It  is   drawn   in  iti   quiefccnt  pofilion,   the 

improvements.  outer  end  of  the  beam  preponder.iting  by  the  counter 

Let  A   (ng.  9  )  rcprcfent  the  boiler.     This  has  re-  weight,  and   the   pifton  P  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 

'*'••'       ceived  great  improvements  from  his  complete  acquain-  and  the  piftons  S  and  Z  in  their  lowcft  fituations. 
'^Ji*'"  •*'<<^^  ^''^  ^''^  procedure  of  nature  in  the  produ(5lion  of        In  this  lituation  let  us  fuppofe  that  a  vacuum  is  (!>%■ 

Mcription  l^eam.     In  fome  of  his  engines  the  Inel  las  been  placed  any  means)  produced  in  all  the  fpacc  below  the  pifton, 

'th«m-i-  in  the  midft  of  the  water,  furrounded  by  an  iron  or  the  valve  1  being  fliut.     It  is  evident  that  the  valve  R 

after  copper  velfel,  while    the  exterior  boiler  was  made  of  will  alio  be  Ihut,  asallb  thev.jlve  v.     Now  let  the  valve 

wood,  which  trantmits,  and  iherctbre  waftes  the  heat  1  be  opened.     The  (team  from  the  boiler,  aselafticas 

very  llowly.     Inothi:r>,  the  flame  not  only  plays  iound  common  air,  will  r«(h  into  the  fpace  above  the  pifton 

the  whole  outfide,  as  in  common  boilers,  but  alfo  runs  and  will  c^cit  on  it  a   pretfuieas  great  as  that  ot"  the 

along  feveial    (lues  v.hich  are  CinJut!ted  through  the  atmofphere.     It  will  therefore  ptcl's  it  down,  raife  the 

midft  of  the  water.     15y  fuch  contrivances  the  tire  is  outer  end  of  the  biam,  and  caufe  it  to  jierform  tlic 

applied  to  the  water  in  a  moft  cxtenfive  furf.icc,and  for  fame  work  as  an  ordinary  engine. 
a  long  time,  fj  ai  to  impart  to  it  the  greaieft  part  of        When  the  pifton  P  Jias  reached  the  bottom  of  tic 

its  heat.  So  fkilfuUy  was  it  applied  in  the  Albion  Mills,  cylinder,  the  plug  fr.ime  (huts  the  valve   I,  and  opem 

that  although  it  was  perh.ips  the  largcft  engine  in  the  L.     By  fo  doing  the  communication  is  open  betwe-u 

J;ingdom,  its  unconfumed  fmoke  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  nothing-  hiii- 

a  very  fmall  brew-houfe.     In  this  fecond  engine  of  Mr  ders  the  fteam  which  is  above  the  pifton  from  goinc'aloi  ;- 

Watt,  the  ioi»of  th;  cylinder  is   Inut  up  by  a  llrong  tlie  palluge  M  L  O  N.     The  pifton  is  now'equally  \X- 

metal  plate  j  h,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  collar  or  box  fedcd  on  both  fidci  by  the  (leam,  even  ti'iough  a  i>art  of 

of  leatlicr  / /,  formed  in    the  ufual    manner  of  a  jack-  it  is  continually  condcitfed   by  the  c)linder,  and  in  the 

head  pump,  through  which  the  pifton  rod  P  D,  mccly  pipe    I  O  Q^    Nothing    thetefurc  hinders   the   j.'ifton 

turned  and  poli(hed,  can  move  up  and  down,  without  from  being  dragged  up  by  the  counter  weight,  which 

allowing  any  air  to  pafs  by  its  fides.     From  the  dome  a^'^s  with  its  whole  force,  undimirillied  by  any  remaiii- 

iif  the  boiler  proceeds  a  large  pipe  B  C  I  O  Q^  which,  ing  unbalanced  elafticity  of  fteam.    Here  therefore  tliis 

ttfter  reaching  ijie  cylinder  with  its  horizontil  pan  B  C,  form  of  ibe  engine  has  an  advantage  (and  by  no  tneans 
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isteam-     a  fmall  one)  over  the  common  engines,  iu  \v]iich  jl  gTeat  experiments  on  ihc  produaion  of  (learn  l.ad  given  htm  a 

Engine-    part  of  the  counter  weiglit  is   expended  in  overcoming  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  its  denfity  ;  and  he  found 

-^-^''^^  unbalanced  atmofpheric  pre(uire.  himAlf  authorized    to  fay,  that  the  quantity  of  tteam 

Whenever  the  piftos  P  arrives  at  the  top  of  ths  cy-  employed  did  not  exceed  twice  as  much  as  would  fill  the 

Under,  the  valve  L  is  ihut  by  the  plug  frame,  and  the  cylinder,  fo  that  not  above  one-half  was   una.'oidably 

valves'  I  and  v  arc  opened.     AU  the  fp.ice  below  the  wafted.     But  before  he  could  bring  the  engine  to   this 

pifton  is  at  this  time  occupied  by  the  fttam  which  came  degree  of  perfc>aion,  he  had  many  difficulties  to  over- 

from  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder.     This  being  a  lit-  ccnie  :  He  inclofed  the  cylinder  in  an  outer    wooden 

lie  walled  by  condenfaticn,  is  not  quite  a   balance    for  cafe  at  a  fmall  dillance  from   it.     This  diminidied  the 

the    prelfure    of   the  atmofphere.     Therefore,    during  expenfe  of  heat  by  communicauon  to  furrounding  bo- 

the  afcent  of  the  pifton,  the    valve   R  was  ihut,  and  dies.     Somjtimes  he  allowed  the  fteam  from  the  boiler 

it  remains  fo.     When,  therefore,  the  valve  v  is  opened,  to  occupy   this  interval.     This  undoubtedly  prevented 

the  cold  water  ot  the  cillern  muft  fpout  up  through  the  all  diilip.ition  from  the   inner  cylinder  but  in  its  turn  it 

hole  0,  and  condenfe  the  lleam.     To  this  muft  be  added  diilipated  much  heat  by  the  outer  cafe,  ard  a  vei  y  fen- 

the^'coidnefs  of  the  whole  pipe  O  ti_S.     As  fall  as  it  is  fible  condenfation  was  obferved  between  them.     This 

condenfed,  its  place  is  fupplied  by  fteim  from  the  lower  has  occaiioned  him  to  omit  this  circumftance  in  fome  of 

partcf  the  cylinder.     We  have  already  remarked,  that  his  beft   engines.     We  believe  it  was  omitted   in  the 

this  fuccelSve  condenfation  is  acconiplllhed  with  afto-  Albion  Mills. 

nilhlng  rapidity.     In  the  mean  time,  lleam  from  the  The  greateft  difficulty  was  to  make  the  great  piAon 

boiler  preffes   on  the  upper  furface  of  the  pifton.     It  tight.     The  old  and  elFeftual  method,  by  water  lying 


Engui:. 


ir.ull  therefore  dcfcend  as  before,  and  the  engines  muft 
pei  form  a  fecond  working  ftroke. 

But  in  ihj  mean  time  the  injection  water  lies  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe  O  Q^R,  heated  to  aconllderable  de- 
gree by  the  conJenfa'.iou  of  the  fteam  ;  alfo  a  quanti- 
ty of  air  has  been  difengaged  from  it  and  trom  the 
water  in  the  boiler.  How  is  this  trt  be  difchargcd  ? — 
This  is  the  ofEce  of  the  pumps  S  T  and  X  Y.     The 


on  it,  was  inadmilfible.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
have  his  cylinJers  moft  nicely  bored,  perfeflly  cylindii- 
cal,  and  tinely  po'ifned  ;  and  he  made  numberlefs  tri  ils 
of  different  fofi  fubftances  fir  packing  hi:,  piftun,  whici-i 
fiiould  be  tiglit  without  enormous  triiflion,  and  whidi 
Uiould  long  remain  fo,  in  a  fuiiauon  perfedljr  dry,  and 
hot  almoft  to  burning. 

After  all  that  Mr  Watt  has  done  in  this  refpeft,  he 


capacity  of  S  T  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  think";  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  wafte  of  ileam  which 
in  which  the  air  and  water  are  lodged.  When,  therefore,  he  iVW  perceives  in  his  engines  arifes  from  the  unavoid- 
the  pifton  Shas  got  to  the  top  ofitscoarfe,  there  mull  able  efcape  by  the  fidci  of  the  pifton  during  its  de- 
be  a  vacuum  in  t.^e  barrel  of  this  pump,  and  the  water  fcent. 


and  air  muft  open  the  valve  R  and  come  into  it.  When 
the  pifton  S  comes  down  again  in  the  next  returning 
ftroke,  this  w.iter  and  air  gets  through  the  valve  of  the 
pifton  ;  and  in  the  next  working  ftroke  they  are  dif- 
charged  by  the  pifton  into  the  pump  X  Y,  and  railed  by 
its  pifton.     The  air  efcapes  at  Y,  and  as  much  of  the 


But  the  fa<5l  is,  that  an  engine  of  this  cnnftrudior, 
of  the  fame  dinicnlions  with  a  common  engine,  making 
the  fame  number  of  ftrokes  of  the  fame  ex'ent,  does 
not  confunie  above  one  fourth  part  ot  the  fuel  that  is 
confumed  by  the  beft  engines  of  the  common  form.  It 
is  alio  a  very  fortunate  circumftance,  that  the  peifoim- 


water  as  is  neceifary  is  delivered  into  the    boiler  by   a  ance  of  the  engine  ii  not  immediately  deftroyed,  nor  in- 

fmall  pipe  Y  o  tofupp'y  its  wafte.  It  it  amatter  ofindif-  deed  fenlibiy  diminilhed,  by  a  Imall   want  of  tightnefs 

lerence  whether  the  piftons  S  and  Z  rife  with  the  outer  in  the  pifton.     In  the  common  engine,  if  air  get  in,  in 

or  inner  end  of  the  beam,  but  it  is  rather  better  that  this   way,  it  immediately  puts  a  ftop  to  ll:e  work  j   but 

they  rif;  with  the  inner  end.  They  are  otherwile  drawn  although  even  a  confider.ible  quantity  of  fteam  get  paft 

here,  in  order  to  detach  them  from  the  reft  and  Ihovv  the  pifton  during  itsdefcent,  the  rapidity  of  condenfa- 


ihem  more  diftiuiflly. 

Such  is  Mr  Watt's  fecond   engine.     Let  us  examine 

its  prmciples,  that  we  may  fee  the  caufe^of  its  avowed 

and  greit  fupeiioiity  over  the  common  engines. 

6a  We  have  already  fcen  one  ground  of  luperiority,  the 

Ca«fcsof     f(Ji  operation  of  the   counter  weight.     V.'^e  are  autho- 

itsfupcnc-  j-jjejj  by  carenil  examination  to  fay,  that  In    the  com- 

...      ....      ^^^^^  engines  at  leall  one-half  of  the  counter  weight  is 


I  ity  over 
common 
cngincsurc, 

thcfullope- air  on  the  pifton  during  itsafcent.     In  many  engmes, 
ration  of     which  are  not  the  worft,  this  extends  to  -fth  of  the  whole 
the  counter  p^gj|-jjfg_     'j-'l/is  (5  evident  from  the  exmination  of  the 
weight,       tntriiie  at  Montrelais    by  Boli'ut.     Tliis  makes  a  very 
great  counter  weight  ncccifary,   which  exhaufts  a  pro- 
portional part  of  the  njoving  force. 
*3  But  the  great  aJv.miage  of  Mr  Watt's  form  is  llie 

And  great   a)ra<rt  total  annihilation  of  the  wafte  ot  fteam  by  con- 
feT:og  of     (icpf^tion  in  the  cylinder.      The  cylinder  is  always  boil- 
ing l>ot,  and.  therefore  prcfeOdy  dry.  Tliis  muft  be  evi- 
dent to  any  perfon  who  underftands  the  fubjecl.  By  the 


tion  is  fuch,  that  hardly  any  diminution  of  prclHue  can 
be  obferved,  and  the  wafte  ot  fteam  is  the  only  incon- 
venience. 

Mr  Watt's  penetration  fi  on  difcovered  another  moft 
valuable  property  01  this  engine.  When  ;m  engine  of 
the  common  lorm  is  ercfled,  the  ent^i.,e  r  muft  ir.akean 
accurate  cftiniate  ot  the  work  to  be  performed,  and 
muft  proportion  his  engine  accordingly.     He  muft  be 


Ano 
v.iUia 
prope; 
of  it. 


<^ 


expended  in  counterai51ing  an  unbalanced  prelfure  of  the  careful  that  it  be  fully  able  to  execute  its  tafk  ;  but  its 
'     ■  ■"      '       ''  '  power  muft  not  exceed  its  load   in  any  extravagant  de- 

gree. This  would  produce  a  motion  which  is  too  ra- 
pid, and  which,  being  alternately  in  oppofite  diredlionr,, 
would  occafion  jolts  which  no  building  or  machineiy 
could  withftand.  Many  engines  h.ive  been  fhattered  by 
the  pumps  drawing  air,  or  a  pun:p-rnd  breaking;  by 
which  accidents  the  fteam-pifton  defcends  with  fuch  ra- 
pidity that  every  thing  gives  way.  But  in  moft  ope- 
rations of  mining,  the  talk  of  the  engine  increales,  and 
it  muft  be  fo  conftru(fied  at  firft  as  to  be  able  to  bear 
this  addition.     It  is  very  difficult  to  manage  an  engine 

iime  that  Mr  Watt  had  coinpleted  liis  improvements, his    th.vtis  much  fuperior  to  its  tafk;  and  the  eafieft  way  is, 

to 
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lo  h.ive  it  aliDofl  full  lo;ided,  and  to  work  it  only  during 
a  tew  hours  c.icli  dar,  And  allow  the  pic  water  to  ac- 
cumulate duiing  its  repole.  This  iiicrcafestlie  Hrrt  coll, 
and  w.iftfs  fuel  duiing  the  iiiaiflion  of  the  engir.e. 

Bu:  this  new  engine  c:in  :u  all  times  be  ex.iifliy  fitted 
(at  lead  during  the  workinjj  llrokc)  to  the  kad  of 
work  that  then  h.ippe;is  to  be  on  it.  We  liave  only  to 
adminiilcr  llc.im  of  a  proper  chifticity.  At  the  firfl 
erciilion  the  engine  may  be  equal  to  twice  its  ta(k,  if 
the  ile.im  aJmilicd  above  the  cylinder  he  equal  t"  that 
of  common  boiling  water;  but  when  once  the  ebullition 
is  fairly  commenced,  and  the  whole  air  expelled  from  all 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  it  is  evident,  that  by  damping 
tlie  hre,  lle:ini  of  h.dt  tliis  elaflicity  rtuy  be  ccntiiiually 
fupplicd,  and  the  water  will  continue  boiling  altliough 
its  tempjraturo  does  not  exceed  185"  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  This  appears  by  infpefting  our  table  of 
vapoious  clafticity,  and  atforiis  another  argument  f,.'r 
reiidciiiig  that  tabic  more  accur.ite  by  n^:w  e.\periments. 
We  hope  that  Mr  Watt  will  r.ot  withhold  I'r  m  the  pub- 
lic the  knnwlcdj,e  whicli  he  has  acquired  on  this  fulyeifl. 
It  may  very  polfilily  rcfuit  horn  an  accurate  invtltiga- 
lioTi,  that  it  would  be  advifable  to  work  our  fleam-en- 
gines with  wiak  lleams,  and  that  the  diminution  of 
work  may  be  more  than  compenfa:ed  by  the  diminut  on 
of  liiel.  It  is  more  probable  indeed,  that  it  is  Mr 
Watt's  opinion,  that  the  contrary  is  the  cafe,  and  that 
it  is  much  more  ecrnomical  to  employ  gnat  heats.  At 
any  rate,  the  dccilion  of  this  qiicllion  is  of  great  im- 
portarcc  lor  improving  the  engin;  ;  and  we  fee,  in  the 
mean  time,  tha:  the  engine  can  at  all  times  be  fitted  fo 
as  to  perform  its  tafli  with  a  moderate  and  manageable 
motion,  and  that  as  the  tafk  increafes  we  can  increafs 
the  power  of  the  cn;;inc. 

But  the  rr.eihod  now  propofed  has  a  great  inconve- 
nience. While  the  (leam  is  weaker  than  the  aimnfphere, 
lliere  is  an  external  force  tending  to  Upiecze  in  tlie  fides 
and  bottom  of  the  boiler.  This  could  not  be  refifted 
when  the  diiference  is  confidtrable,  and  common  air 
would  rulh  in  tfirough  every  crevice  of  the  boiler  and 
foon  choke  the  engine  :  ir  muft  therefore  be  given  up. 

Cut  the  fame  eff<:St  will  be  produced  by  ainiinilhing 
the  1  alf.ige  Irom  the  (leam  iutn  die  cylinder.  Tur  this 
purpofc,  the  puppet  v.Jve  by  which  the  lU-am  enters  the 
cylinder  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  long  taper  fpigot, 
and  it  wai  lodged  in  a  cone  of  tiie  fame  lliape  ;  confe- 
qiicr.ily  the  pali'age  could  be  enlarged  or  contraflcd  at 
pleafure  by  the  dillance  to  wlTuh  the  inner  cone  was 
drawn  up. 

In  this  way  fever.1l  engine^  ...:.-  — :.ftrir>51ed,  and  the 
geneml  puipofe  of  fuiling  the  pov/cr  of  the  engine  to  its 
t.ifk  was  completely  anfwired  ;  but  (as  the  mathcni:iti- 
.  cal  leader  will  readily  perceive)  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
'  cult  to  make  this  adjiillment  precife  and  conftant.  fn 
a  great  m.tthine  like  thrs,  going  by  jerks,  it  was  hardly 
pollible  that  every  fucccilive  motion  of  tl;e  v.ilve  (hould 
be  prccifely  the  fame.  This  occaf.oncd  very  fcnfible  ir- 
regularities in  the  motion  of  the  engine,  which  iacreafed 
and  became  hazardous  when  the  joints  worked  loofe  by 
long  ufc. 

Mr  Watt's  genius,  always  fertile  in  refources,  found 
out  a  complttc  remedy  for  all  thofe  inconveniences. 
Making  tie  vilve  of  the  ordinary  form  of  a  puppet 
clack,  he  adjuilcd  tlie  button  of  its  ftalk  or  tail  fo  that 
it  ibould  always  open  full  to  ihi  fame  height.  He  then 
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regulated  the  pins  of  tlie  plug-frarae,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  valve  ihould  Ihut  the  moment  that  the  pifton 
had  defccnded  a  certain  propoiticn  (fiippofe  onefourih, 
ore-third,  one  half,  &c.)  of  the  cylinder.  So  far  the 
cylinder  WIS  occupied  by  fleam  as  claftic  ai  common 
air.  In  prelTing  the  plfton  f.trih.cr  down,  it  behove  I 
the  fleam  to  expand,  and  its  eladlclty  to  diminilli.  Ic 
is  plain  that  tliis  cciikt  be  done  in  any  degree  we  pleafe, 
and  tliat  the  adjullmeat  can  be  varied  in  a  minute,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe,  by  moving  the  plug 
pins. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  the  pref. 
futc  on  the  pirton  is  continually  changing,  and  conf>- 
quently  the  accelerating  force.  The  motion  therefore 
will  no  longer  be  uniformly  accelerated:  it  vi'.l  ap- 
proacli  much  fafler  to  uniformity  ;  nay,  it  may  be  r-.- 
tardeJ,  becaufe  alihougli  the  prelfure  on  the  piftrn  at 
the  beginning  of  the  flruke  may  exceed  the  rcliftancc 
ol  the  load,  yet  when  the  piftt>n  is  near  the  bottom  the 
refiflancc  may  exceed  the  preliure.  Whatever  may  be- 
the  law  by  which  the  preliure  on  the  pidon  varic;:,  an 
ingenious  mechanic  may  contrive  the  connefling  ma- 
chinery in  fiich  a  way  that  the  chains  or  rods  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  beam  Ihall  continually  exert  the  fame 
preliure,  or  Ihall  vary  tlieir  preifutc  according  to  an\- 
law  he  finds  moll  convenient.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
the  watchmaker,  by  the  form  of  the  fu/.ec,  produces  an 
equal  prelfure  on  the  wheel-work  by  means  <  f  a  very  , 
unequal  a6ion  of  the  main-fpring.  In  like  manner,  bv 
making  the  outer  arch  htads  portions  of  a  p'-oper  fpiral 
inftead  of  a  circle,  we  can  regu.!ate  the  force  of  the 
beam  at  pleafure. 

Tl'.us  we  fee  how  much  mere  manageable  an  en- 
gine is  in  this  form  than  Newc<imeri's  was,  and  al!b 
more  cafily  invelligated  in  rt-lpefl  of  its  p.  werin  its  va- 
rious polrtioris.  The  knowkdije  of  this  laft  circuni- 
flance  was  of  mighty  confcquence,  and  without  it  no 
notion  could  be  formed  of  what  it  c.>uld  perform.  This 
fi'.ggcflcd  to  Mr  Watt  the  ufe  of  the  barometer  com- 
municating with  the  cylinder  ;  and  by  ihe  knowledge 
acquired  by  thcle  meaiis  has  tlie  machine  been  fo  much 
improved  by  its  ingenious  inventor. 

We  muft  not  omit  in  this  place  one  deJuflien  made 
by  Mr  W.itt  from  Jiis  obfcrvaiions,  which  may  be  call- 
ed  a  dilcovcry  of  great  importance  in  tlie  ilicory  of  the 
engine. 

Let  AHCD  (fig.  10.)  rcpr;/cnt  a  feflion  of  the  cy- AJifrovcry 
lindtr  of  a  Ueam-tiigine,  and  El'*  the  furface  of  its  pil-  uf  Mr 
ton.       Let  us  fuppclc    that  the    ficani  was  admitted  ^'•^"  "^ 
while  EF  was  in  coniael  wirh  AB,  and  that  as  foon  as  ^""  '""■ 
it  h  id  prcfied  it  down  to  (lie  (ituation  EF  the  fleam  {h","'-^" 
cick  is  fluit.  The  Hcam  will  cnr.tinue  to  piefs  ic  down,  „f  the  .n- 
and  as  the  fleam  ex|>ands  its  preffurc  diminifhcs.     We  S'nc. 
may  exprefs  its  prelfure   (exerted  all  tf.c  while  the  pif- 
ton  n-.ovc»  from  the  fitu.ili'  n  AD  to  tr,e  I'ltuation  LF) 
by    tl'.c  line  EF.     If  we  fuppof.-  the  eljifiicity  of  the 
fleam    proportional    to    its    dni'ity,    as  is    rcarly  the 
cafe  with  air,  we  may  exprefs  the  prellute  on  the  pif- 
ton  in  any  other  pofiticii,  fuc!i   :'•  TL  or  DC,  by  K/ 
snd  D  c,  the  ordinaiesof  a  1.  liyperb'.'la  F/,-, 

of  which    AE,  AD  are   the  ,     tt>,  and  A  ihc 

centie.  The  accumulated  preii'ire  tur  i:g  the  motion 
of  ihc  piflon  from  EF  to  DC  will  be  cxprefl'cd  by  the 
area  EFf  DE,  and  the  prcffure  during  tlie  whole  mo- 
tion by  the  .itea  ADFc  UA. 

Now 
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Steam-        Now  it  is  well    known  that  the    area    EFifDE  is 
Engine,    equal  to  ABFE  multiplied  by    the    hyperbolic  loga- 
rithm of ,  =  L ,  and    the  whole  area  ABF 

AE  AE 

r  DA  is  =  ABFE  X  (i  +  L.  ^V 

Thus  let  the  diameter  of  the  pillon  be  24  inches, 
and  the  preilure  of  the  atmofphere  on  a  fquare  inch  be 
14  pounds  ;  tlie  preilure  on  the  pifton  is  dm  pounds. 
Let  the  wliole  (Iroke  be  6  ieet,  and  let  the  fteam  be 
Hopped  when  the  pifton  has  defcended  1 8  inches,  or  i  ,5 

feet.     The  hyperbolic  logarithm  of —  is   1,3862943. 

''5  . 

Therefore  the  accumulated  preffiire  ABF  c  DA  is  = 
(^333X2,3862943,=  15  1 14  pounds. 

As  few  profellionul  engineeri  are  poiTefl'ed  of  a  table 
of  hyperbolic  logarithms,  while  tables  of  common  lo- 
garithms are  or  Ihould  be  in  the  hands  of  every  perfon 
who  is  much  engaged  in  mechanical  calculations,  let 
the  following  meihcd  be  pradifed.     Take  the  common 

AD 
logarithm  of  _,  and  multiply  it  by  2,3026  ;  the  pro- 

AE 

AD 

du(ft  is  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  — — . 

The  accumulated  prefTure  while  the  pifton  moves 
from  AB  to  EF  is  6333  x  i,  or  fimply  6333  pounds. 
Therefore  the  fteam  while  it  expands  into  the  whole 
cylinder  adds  a  preffiire  of  8781  pounds. 

Suppofe  that  the  fteam  had  got  free  admifTion  during 
the  whole  defcent  of  the  pifton,  the  accumulated  pref- 
fure  would  have  been  6333  X  4,  or  25332  pounds. 

Here  Mr  Watt  obferved  a  remarkable  refiilt.  The 
fteam  expended  in  this  cafe  would  have  been  four  times 
greater  th;'.n  when  it  was  ftopped  at  :Jth,  and  yet  the 
accumulated  preffure  is  not  twice  as  great,  being  nearly 
.^ds.  One  fourth  of  the  fteam  performs  nearly  -fths  of 
the  work,  and  an  equal  quantity  perlorms  more  than 
twice  as  much  work  when  thus  admitted  during  ith  of 
the  motion. 

This  is  a  curious  and  an  important  information,  and 
the  advantage  of  this  method  of  working  a  fteam-engine 
increafes  in  proportion  as  the  fteam  is  fooner  ftopped  ; 
but  the  increale  is  not  great  after  the  fteam  is  rarefied 
four  times.  The  curve  approaches  near  to  the  axis, 
and  fmall  additions  are  made  to  the  area.  The  ex- 
penfe  of  fuch  great  cylinders  is  conftderable,  and  may 
lometimes  compenfate  this  advantage. 
Let  the  fteam  be  flopped  at  Us  performance  is  mult. 

4.  -  .  1,7 

T  -  -  2,1 

i  •  .   -  2>4 

-■-  -  .  2,6 

2,8 

h 
3,2 
&c. 

It  is  very  pleafiug  to  obferve  fo  many  unlooked- 
for  advantages  refulting  from  an  improvement  made 
with  the  fole  view  of  left'ening  the  wafte  of  fteam  by 
condenfation.  While  this  puipofe  is  gained,  we  learn 
Jiow  to  huftjand  the  fteam  which  is  not  thus  wafted. 
The  engine  becomes  m  re  manageable,  and  i*.  more 
eafily  adapted  to  every  variation  in  its  tafk,  and  all  its 
I'Owers  are  more  eafily  computed. 


■i7 

1 

I 
&C. 


The  aiTlive  mind  of  its  ingenious  inventor  did  not 
rtop  liere :  It  had  always  been  matter  of  regret  that 
one  half  of  the  motion  was  unaccrmpanicd  by  any 
work.  It  was  a  very  obvious  thing  to  Mr  Watt,  that 
as  the  fteam  admitted  above  the  pifton  prelFcd  it  down, 
fo  fteam  admitted  below  the  pifton  prefted  it  up  with 
the  fame  force,  provided  that  a  vacuum  vv-ere  made  on 
its  upper  fide.  This  was  eafily  done,  by  connefling 
the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  with  the  boiler  and  the 
upper  end  with  the  condcnfer. 

Fig.  II.  is  a  reprefentation  of  this  conRrui51ion  cx- 
aflly  copied  from  Mr  Watt's  figure  accompanying  his 
fpecification.  Here  BB  is  a  icdlion  of  the  cylinder, 
furioundcd  at  a  fmall  diftance  by  the  cafe  1 1 1 1.  The 
feiftion  of  the  i>ifton  A,  and  the  C'>llar  of  leathers  which 
embraces  the  pifton  rod,  gives  a  diftinft  notion  of  its 
conftruiftion,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  cnnneifled 
with  the  pifton-rod,  and  how  the  packing  of  the  pifton 
and  collar  contributes  to  make  all  tieht. 

From  the  top  of  the  cylinder  proceeds  the  horizon- 
tal pipe.  Above  the  letter  D  is  obfervtd  the  feat  of 
the  fteain  valve,  communicating  with  the  box  above  it. 
In  the  middle  of  this  may  be  obfeived  a  dark  ftiaded 
circle.  This  is  the  mouth  of  the  upper  branch  of  the 
fteam  pipe  coming  from  the  boiler.  Beyond  D,  below 
the  letter  N,  is  the  feat  of  the  upper  condenfing  valve. 
The  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  made  fpherical,  fitting  the 
pifton,  fo  that  they  may  come  into  entire  conta(5t.  An. 
other  horizontal  pipe  proceeds  from  this  bottom.  A- 
bove  the  letter  E  is  the  feat  oi  the  lower  fteam  valve, 
opening  into  the  valve  box.  This  box  is  at  the  extre- 
mity ot  another  fteam  pipe  marked  C,  which  branches 
off  from  the  upper  horizontal  part,  and  defcends  ob- 
liquely, coming  forward  to  the  eye.  The  lower  part 
is  reprefented  as  cut  open,  to  fliow  its  interior  confor- 
mation. Beyond  this  fteam  valve,  and  below  the  letter 
F,  may  be  obferved  the  feat  cf  the  lower  conden- 
fmg  valve.  A  pipe  defcends  from  hence,  and  at  a  fmall 
diifance  below  unites  with  another  pipe  GG,  which 
comes  down  from  the  upper  condenling  valve  N. 
Thefe  two  edudion  pipes  thus  united  go  downwards, 
and  open  at  L  into  a  rei5iana;ular  bo.\,  of  wiiich  the 
end  is  leen  at  L.  Thii  box  goes  backwaid  from  the 
eye,  and  at  its  farther  extremity  communicates  with 
the  air-pump  K,  whofe  pifton  is  here  reprefented  in 
feiflion  with  its  butterfty  valves.  The  pifton  delivers 
the  water  and  air  laterally  in:o  another  re>.1angular  box: 
M,  darkly  Ihaded,  which  box  communicates  with  the 
pump  I.  The  pifton-rods  of  this  and  of  the  air-pump 
are  lufpended  by  chains  from  a  fmall  arch  head  on  the 
inner  arm  of  the  great  beam.  The  lower  part  of  the 
eduftion-pipe,  the  horizontal  box  I^,  the  air-pump  K, 
with  the  cominunicating  box  M  between  it  and  the 
pump  I,  are  all  immeri'ed  in  the  cold  water  of  the  con- 
dciilmg  ciftern.  The  box  L  is  made  i\x\,  broad,  and 
fh  illow,  in  order  to  increafe  its  furface  and  accelerate 
the  condenfaiion.  But  that  this  may  be  performed 
with  the  greateft  expedition,  a  fmall  pipe  H,  open  be- 
low (but  occafionally  ftopped  by  a  plug  valve^  is  infert- 
ed  laterally  into  the  edudion-pipe  G,  and  then  divides 
into  two  branches  ;  one  of  which  reaches  within  a  foot 
or  two  of  the  upj)er  valve  N,  and  the  other  approaches 
as  near  to  the  valve  F. 

As  it  is  intended  by  this  conftrnflion  to  give  the  pif- 
ton a  ftrcng  impul.'e  in  boih  dirsiftions,  it  will  not  be 
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:  r.ai-  propsr  10  fiKpsnd  its  loJ  by  a  chain  from  the  great 
nginc.  beam  ;  for  it  ir.uft  not  only  pull  down  that  end  o7  the 
"^"""^  beam,  but  alfo  piilh  it  upwards.  It  may  indeed  be 
f'jfpended  by  double  chains  like  the  piftons  of  the  en- 
gines for  ext!nguilhinf{  fires  ;  and  Mr  W.itt  h.u  accor- 
dingly don*:  16  in  fome  of  his  engine^.  lUit  in  his  draw- 
ing  from  wliich  ilrs  figure  is  copied,  he  has  cwmnjuni- 
catcil  the  fcrcc  cf  the  p'fton  to  the  beam  by  meant  of 
a  toctlied  rack  OO,  which  engages  or  works  in  the 
tcotlied  feclor  Qf^^on  the  end  ot  the  beam.  The  rea- 
der will  undeiltanJ,  without  any  farther  explanation, 
how  the  imi)ulfc  given  to  tlie  pilUn  in  either  direflion 
is  thus  trar.fmitted  to  the  beam  without  diminution. 
The  Hy  XX,  with  its  pinion  V,  whicli  alfo  works  in 
the  tooihed  arch  Q^^i  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  removed 
for  the  prefent,  and  will  he  cor.fidered  afterwards. 

We  fhall  take  the  prefciit  opportunity  of  dtfcribing 
Mr  Watt's  method  of  communicating  the  force  of  the 
lleamcnginc  to  any  machine  of  the  rotatory  kir.d. 
VV  rcprcfents  the  rim  and  arms  of  a  very  large  and 
heavy  metallirc  fly.  On  its  axis  is  rhe  concentric 
toothed  wheel  U.  There  is  attached  to  tlie  end  of  the 
great  beam  a  ftrong  and  (liff  rod  TT,  to  t!:e  lower  end 
<  f  which  a  toothed  wlieel  W  is  firmly  fixed  by  two 
bolts,  fo  that  it  cannot  turn  round.  This  wheel  is  of 
the  fame  fize  and  in  the  fame  vertical  plane  with  the 
wheel  U;  and  an  iron  link  or  rtrap  (whidi  cannot  be 
feen  here,  bccaufe  it  is  on  the  other  (ide  of  the  two 
wheels)  conr.cifls  the  centres  of  the  two  wheels  fo  that 
the  one  canu't  o.ult  the  other.  The  engine  being  in 
Uie  pofition  reprefented  in  the  figure,  fuppofe  tl.e  fiy  to 
be  turned  once  round  by  any  external  iorcc  in  the  di- 
re^ion  of  the  dart?.  It  is  plain,  that  fince  the  toothed 
wheels  cannot  quit  each  other,  being  kept  together  by 
tlie  link,  the  inner  half  (that  is,  the  hslf  next  the  cylin- 
der) of  the  wheel  U  will  work  on  the  inner  half  of  the 
wheel  W,  fo  tliat  at  the  end  of  the  revolution  if  the 
fly  the  wheel  W  mud  have  got  to  the  top  of  the  wheel 
U,  and  the  outer  end  of  the  beam  mud  be  raifed  to  its 
highcll  porniiii'.  The  next  revolution  of  the  fly  will 
bring  the  wheel  \V  and  tl  e  beam  connerted  with  it  to 
their  firll  pofitions  ;  and  thus  every  two  revolutions 
of  the  fly  will  make  a  complete  period  <'f  the  beam's  re- 
ciprocating movcmen'f.  Now,  infttad  ot  fiippofing  the 
fly  to  diive  the  beam,  let  the  beam  drive  the  fly.  The 
mo'.ions  mull  be  perfeiSly  the  fame,  and  the  afctnt  or 
defceni  of  the  pillcn  will  produce  cue  revolution  of 
the  fly. 

A  1'ide  view  of  this  apparatus  is  given  in  fig,  12. 
marked  by  the  fame  letters  of  reference.  This  Ihows 
the  fituatinn  of  parts  which  were  fore-lhoitencd  in  fig. 
II.  particularly  the  difcending  branch  C  of  the  fleam 
pipe,  and  the  fttuation  and  cimmunications  of  the  two 
pumps  K  aid  I.  8,  8  is  the  horizontal  part  cfthe  fleam 
pipe.  9  is  a  part  ot  it  whofc  box  is  reprefented  by  the 
dark  circle  of  hg.  ft.  D  is  the  box  of  the  fleam 
clack,  and  the  little  circle  at  its  comer  reprcfents  the 
end  of  the  axis  whi^h  turns  it,  as  will  be  dcfcribed  af- 
terwards.  N  is  the  pl.icc  of  the  upper  educlion  valve. 
A  part  only  of  the  upjer  edu«flion-f  ipe  G  is  reprefent- 
ed, the  reft  being  cut  off,  bccaufe  it  would  have  covered 
the  dcfcending  flc.im  pipe  CC.  When  cortnucd 
rfown,  it  comes  between  the  eye  and  the  box  E  of  the 
lower  ftcam  valve,  and  the  box  F  of  the  lower  educ- 
tion-valve. 


Let  us  now  trace  the  operation  of  this  machine  Stetm- 
through  all  its  flepr.  Recurring  to  fig.  1 1.  let  us  fup-  ,.^|1^^2L, 
pofi  tliat  tlie  lower  pan  ol  th.-  cylinder  BB  is  exhauft- 
cd  ot  all  eladic  fluids ;  that  the  upper  lieam  valve  D  ard 
the  lowir  eduiflion  valve  Fare  open,  and  that  the  lower 
fleam  valve  F.  and  upper  eJudion  valve  N  aie  (hut.  It  is 
evident  ih.it  the  pifton  mull  be  prelfed  toward  the  hott'im 
ot  the  cylinder,  and  mull  pull  down  the  end  c(  the  work- 
ing beam  by  means  of  the  toothed  rack  OO  and  feclor 
QCJ^,  caufing  the  other  end  of  the  beam  to  urge  fjr- 
ward  the  machinery  with  which  it  is  connciHed.  When 
the  pifton  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the 
valves  D  and  F  are  Hint  by  the  plug  frame,  and  E  and 
N  are  opened.  By  this  laft  palfige  the  ftcam  gets  into 
the  cduclion-pipe,  where  it  meets  with  the  injcflinn 
water,  and  is  rapidly  condenfed.  The  fleam  from  the 
boiler  enters  at  the  fame  time  by  E,  and  prefljng  on 
the  lower  lide  of  the  pifton,  forces  it  upwards,  and  by 
means  of  the  toothed  rack  OO  and  toothed  feftor  QCJ^ 
forces  up  that  end  of  the  working  beam,  and  caufcs  the 
other  end  to  urge  forward  the  machinery  with  whicli 
it  is  conne(5led  :  and  in  this  manner  the  operation  of  the 
engine  may  be  continued  lor  ever. 

The  iiijcclion  water  is  continually  running  into  tl'.e 
eduftion-pipe,  becaufc  conoenfation  is  coat  nually  go- 
ing on,  and  therefore  there  is  a  continual  atmofpheric 
prelfure  to  produce  a  jet.  The  air  which  is  difengaged 
from  the  water,  or  enters  by  leaks,  is  evacuated  oT:ly 
during  the  rife  of  the  pillon  of  the  air-pump  K.  When 
this  is  very  copious,  it  renders  a  very  lar^e  air-pump 
nccelTary  ;  and  in  fome  fiiuations  Mr  W.itt  has  been 
obliged  to  employ  two  air-pumps,  one  worked  by  each 
arm  of  the  beam.  This  in  every  cafe  expends  a  very 
confiderable  portion  c(  die  power,  for  the  air-pump  is 
always  woi  king  againft  ttc  whole  prefluie  of  the  atmo- 
fphere. 

It  is  evident  that  this  form  of  the  engine,  by  main- 
taining an  almoft  conftant  and  uninterrupted  impul- 
fion,  is  much  fitter  for  driving  any  machinery  of  conti- 
nued motion  than  any  of  the  A^rmer  engines,  wi.ich 
were  iiiavHive  during  half  of  iheir  motion.  It  does  not, 
however,  Icem  to  have  this  fiiperiority  when  employed 
to  draw  water:  But  it  is  equally  fitted  for  this  taflc. 
Let  the  engine  be  loaded  with  twice  as  much  as  would 
be  proper  lor  it  if  a  lingle  ftroke  engine,  and  let  a  fly 
be  conncifled  with  it.  Then  it  is  plain  that  the  power 
of  the  engine  during  the  rife  of  the  fleam  pifton  will 
be  accumulated  In  the  fly  ;  and  this,  in  conjunclion  witli 
the  power  of  the  engine  during  the  dcfcent  of  the  fteam 
pirtor,  will  be  equal  to  the  wliolc  load  of  water. 

In  fpeaking  of  tl.c  ftcam  aud  edu<fiion  valve-,  we  laid 
that  they  were  all  puppet  valves.  Mr  Watt  employed 
cocks,  and  alio  Hiding  valves,  fuch  as  the  regulator  or 
fleam-valves  of  the  old  en-^incf.  But  he  found  them 
always  lofe  their  liglitnefs  after  a  Ihort  time.  This  is 
not  futprirmg,  when  we  confider  that  they  are  always 
peril iflly  dry,  and  almoft  burn  ng  liot.  He  was  therefore 
obliged  to  change  them  all  for  puppet  chcks,  which, 
when  truly  ground  and  nicely  fiiej  in  their  motions 
at  firft,  are  not  found  to  go  out  of  order  by  any  lenglli 
ot  time.  Oilier  engineers  now  univcrfally  ufe  them  in 
the  oM  form  of  the  fleam-cnginc,  without  the  fanvc 
reafons,  and  merely  by  fervile  and   ignorant  imitation. 

The  way  in  wliich  M»  W^tt  opens  and  Ihuts  tJitfc 
valfcs  i$  as  foUov  s.     Fig.  13.  leprcfenu  a  clack  with 
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Sttxa>  {t;  feat  and  box-.  Suppofe  it  one  of  the  cd«aion  valves. 
*">«'"«•  KH  is  part  cf  the  pipe  which  introduces  the  ll.:.im,  and 
'"'"""'^  QQ  is  tlie  upper  part  of  the  pipe  which  communicates 
with  Ihe  condenfer.  At  EE  may  be  obferved  a  piece 
riore  tnimly  flraded  than  the  farrounding  parts.  Tins 
is  the  feat  otth;  valve,  and  is  a  brafs  or  bell-metal  nng 
turned  conical  on  the  outfidc,  fo  as  to  fit  exaftly  inio  a 
conical  part  of  the  pipe  G  G.  Thefe  two  pieces  are 
flited  by  grinding  ;  and  the  cone  being  of  a  long  taper, 
the  ring  hicks  firmly  in  it,  efpecially  after  having  been 
mere  for  fome  time  and  united  by  ruft.  The  clack  it- 
Uil'  is  71  ftrong  brafs  plate  D,  turned  conical  on  the 
edge,  fo  as  to  Ht  the  conical  or  (loping  inner  edge  ot 
the  feat.  Thefe  arc  very  nicely  ground  on  each  oiher 
with  emery.  This  conical  joining  is  much  more  obtufe 
than  the  outer  fide  of  the  ring  ;  fo  that  although  the 
jiint  is  air-tight,  tlic  two  pieces  do  not  (tick  (Irongly 
together.  The  clack  has  a  round  tail  D  G,  which  is 
freely  moveable  up  and  down  in  the  hole  of  a  crofs 
piece  FF.  On  the  upper  fide  of  the  valve  is  a  ftrong 
piece  of  metal  D  C  firmly  joined  to  it,  one  fide  of 
whic'.i  is  formed  into  a  tuotbecl  rack.  A  is  the  feftion 
of  an  iron  axle  which  turns  in  holes  in  the  oppofite 
fides  of  the  valve-box,  where  it  is  nicely  fitted  by 
grinding,  fo  as  to  be  air-tight.  Collets  ot  thick 
leather,  well  foaked  in  melted"  tallow  and  rofm,  are 
fcrewed  on  the  outfide  of  thefe  holes  to  prevent  all  in- 
grefs  of  air.  One  end  of  this  axis  projects  a  good  way 
without  the  box,  and  carries  a  fpanner  or  handle,  which 
is  moved  by  the  plug-frame.  To  this  axis  is  fixed  a 
tlrong  piece  o*^"  metal  B,  the  edge  of  which  is  formed 
into  an  arch  of  a  cncle  having  the  axis  A  in  its  centre, 
and  is  cut  into  teeth,  which  work  in  the  teeth  of  llie 
rack  D  C.  K  is  a  cover  which  is  fixed  by  fcrews  to 
tlie  top  of  the  box  H  J  J  H,  and  may  be  taken  off  in 
order  to  get  at  the  valve  when  it  needi  repairs. 

From  this  dcfcription  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  by  turn- 
ing  the  handle  which  is  on  the  axis  A,  the  feflor  B 
muft  lift  up  the  valve  by  means  of  its  toothed  rack  D  C, 
till  the  upper  end  of  the  rack  touch  the  knob  or  but- 
ton  K.  Turning  the  handle  in  the  oppofite  dircilion 
brings  the  valve  down  again  to  its  feat. 

This  valve  is  extremely  tight.  But  in  order  to  open 
it  for  the  pad'age  of  the  lleim,  we  mull  exert  a  force 
equal  to  tlie  prelfure of  the  atmofphere.  This  in  a  large 
engine  is  a  very  great  weiglit.  A  valve  of  lix  inches 
diameter  fullains  a  preffure  not  l«fs  than  400  pounds. 
But  this  force  is  quite  momentary,  and  hardly  impedes 
the  motion  of  the  engine  ;  for  the  inftant  the  valve  is  de- 
tached from  its  feat,  although  it  has  not  moved  the 
100th  part  of  an  inch,  the  prelfure  is  over.  Even  this 
liitle  inconvenience  has  been  removed  by  a  delicate 
thought  of  Mr  Watt.  He  has  put  the  fpanner  in  fuch 
a  pofition  when  it  bfgini  to  raife  the  valve,  that  its  me- 
chanical energy  is  almoft  infinitely  great.  Let  Q_R 
(fig.  14.)  be  part  of  the  plug  frame  dcfcending,  and  P 
one  of  its  pins  juft  going  to  lay  h^ld  of  the  fpanner  N  O 
moveable  round  the  axis  N.  On  the  fame  axis  is  ano- 
l!.ier  arm  NM  coi-.efted  by  a  joint  with  the  leader 
ML,  which  is  connected  alio  by  a  joint  with  the  fpan- 
ner L  A  that  is  on  the  axis  A  of  the  feftor  within  the 
valve-box.  Therefore  when  the  pin  P  pullies  down 
the  fp  inner  N  O,  the  arm  N  M  moves  fidewife  and  pulls 
down  the  fpanner  A  L,  by  means  of  the  connecftiug  r  d. 
Things  are  fo  difpofed,  that  when  the  cock  is  Ihut,  L  M 
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and  M  N  are  In  one  Rraight  line.  T!io  mtelligenl  me-  St?  >«• 
chanic  will  perceive  that,  in  this  pofition,  the  force  of  Ergmc. 
the  lever  O  N  M  is  infuperable.     It  has  this  further  ad-  '^ 

vantage,  that  if  any  thing  llu.uld  tend  to  force  open  I'.ie 
v. live,  it  would  be  inelleclual  ;  for  no  force  exerted  at 
A,  and  tranfmitted  by  tlie  rod  LM,  ca;,-  poffiijly  pulh 
the  joint  M  out  of  its  pofition.  Of  luch  impoi  tance  is  it 
to  praiftica!  mechanics,  that  its  profelfors  Uiould  be  per- 
fon^  of  penetration  as  well  as  knowledge.  Yet  this  cir- 
cumllance  is  unheeded  by  hundreds  who  have  fcrvilely 
copied  from  MiW.itt,  as  may  be  fcen  in  every  engine  that 
is  puffed  on  the  public  as  a  difcovery  and  an  improve- 
ment. When  thefe  puppet  valvek  have  been  introduced  in- 
to  the  common  engine,  we  have  not  f'een  one  inftance 
where  this  has  been  attended  to  ;  certainly  becaufe  its 
utility  has  not  been  obferved  :  and  there  is  one  fitualion 
where  it  is  of  more  con.'equence  than  in  Mr  Watt's  en- 
gine, viz.  in  the  inje<5tion-cock.  Here  the  valve  is  drawn 
back  into  a  box,  v/hcre  the  water  isfo  aukwardly  difpo- 
fed  roup.d  it  that  it  can  hardly  get  out  of  its  way,  and 
where  the  prelfure  even  exceeds  that  ot  the  atmolphere. 
Indeed  this  particular  fubftitution  of  the  button-valvc 
for  the  cock  is  moll  injudicious. 

We  poftponed  any  account  of  the  office  of  the  fly 
XX  (fig.  11.),  as  it  is  not  of  ule  in  an  engine  regulated 
by  the  fly  V  V.  I'he  fly  X  X  is  only  for  regulating 
the  reciprocating  moti..n  of  the  beam  when  the  ileum  is 
not  admitted  during  the  w'hole  defcent  of  the  pillon. 
This  it  evidently  mull  render  more  uniform,  accumula- 
ting a  momentum  equal  to  the  whole  prefiure  of  the  full 
fupply  of  (team,  and  then  lliaring  it  with  the  beam 
during  the  relloft'ie  defcent  of  the  pidoii. 

When  a  perfon  properly  fkilled  in  meclianics  and 
chemiftry  reviews  tliefe  different  forms  of  Mr  Watt's  ^ir\\rnfrt 
lleam-engine,  he  will  eafily  perceive  them  fufceptible  of  ,1-,.^^.  „r^( 
many  intermediate  forms,  in  which  any  one  or  more  of  improve 
the  diltinguifli  ng  improvements  may  be  employed.  The  ratntii. 
fill!  gi cat  impruvemcnt  was  the  condenlation  in  a  fepa- 
rate  vefLl.  This  increafed  the  original  powers  of  the 
engine,  giving  to  the  atmofpheric  prelfure  and  to  the 
counter  weight  their  full  energy  ;  at  the  fame  time 
the  walle  oi  Iteam  is  greatly  dimniilhed.  The  next  im- 
provement by  employing  the  prelfure  of  the  fleam  in- 
flead  of  that  of  the  atmofphere,  aimed  only  at  a  (till 
farther  diminution  of  the  wafte  ;  but  was  fertile  in  ad- 
vant.iges,  rendering  the  macliine  more  manageable,  and 
particularly  euabhng  us  at  all  times,  and  v.-ithout  tiou- 
ble,  to  fuit  the  power  of  the  engine  to  its  load  of  work, 
however  variable  and  increafing  ;  and  biought  into  view 
a  very  interclling  propolition  in  the  mechanical  theory 
of  the  engine,  viz.  that  the  whole  periormance  of  a 
given  quantity  of  fleam  may  be  augmented  by  admitting 
it  into  the  cylinder  only  during  a  part  of  the  pillon's 
motion.  Mr  Walt  has  varied  the  application  of  tins 
propofition  in  a  thoufand  ways  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
about  the  machine  which  gives  more  employment  to  the 
fagacity  and  judgment  of  the  engineer.  The  third 
wiiprovemenc  of  tlie  double  impulfe  may  be  confidered 
as  the  finllliing  touch  given  to  the  engine,  and  renders 
it  as  uniform  in  its  aiflion  as  any  water-wheel.  In  the 
engine  in  it^  moll  perfe(ff  term  there  does  not  fcem  to 
be  .ibove  one-founh  of  ilie  Ream  walled  by  warming 
the  ip.  aratus ;  fo  iliat ;/  is  not  j-ojible  to  make  it  one-founh 
part  more  powerful  than  it  is  at  prefcnl.  The  rn'y 
thing  that  feems  fufceptible  of  confiderable  improvement 
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S.-.m-     it  the  great  btam.     The  enormous  ftralns  excited  en  conainti)-,  3rd  I.urns  j-od  pounds  of  coaU  ffr  dav      £i«m. 

^.g;"^  ,t,  ;,rnis  rcq„,rc  a  proportion..!  (Irengih.    Tl.is  requires  A  cylinder  of  24  inches,  nuking  2Z  (Irokes  of  c   focr"     F-K--- 

73         a  V.1I    mMs  of  mauer,  not  lef.  indeed  in  an  engine  with  burns  5500  potn.ds  of  coals,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  ^-'"^'^ 

rhconly    a  cyhndcr  of  J4    inches  than  three  tons  and  a  half,  conft.nt  work  of  20  horfes.     And  the  patentees  thi,  Ic 

fco'w   T',"^  "a\"''    "'^""'-^  "^^  ''""  ''"'  '"  =*  '■"°"^'  'hem^ves  authorized  by  experience  to  fay  in  gencrul. 

Naming:    "^■=''  "^."'^  be  comn,ur.c  .ted  ,n  abont  half  a  fecond.  tlut  thefc  engines  will  raife   more  than   20.000  cubic 

^,lr.ng,h.  ^''^  "'^^*  ">"•'  '•«  ^;^°"g';'  ""°  "not'on  from  a  (late  of  Jeet  of  water  24  feet  high  for  every  hundied  wci.-Lt  U 

n  the        •■«''•  "lu"  again  be  broiii;ht  to  reij,  again  into  motion,  good  pit-cod  confumed  by  them  '^ 

Sitb««in.  a;d  aga  n  to  reft,  to  complete  the  period  of  a  Itroke.        In  confcqiience  of  the  great  Aiperiority  of  Mr  Watt'* 

u.     """^"T "  '""''•'  P""^'.'  '  *"''  '^*'  ^■'"  ^"  "°'  •»""  ''"Kin",  both  with  refpca  to  cc-nomy  and  manageable 

abU- to  load  an  engine  wnh  more  than  loom  pounds  nefs,  ihey  have  become  of  moft  extenfive  u  c  •  and  in 

on  the  inch  and  preferve  a  f.ifTicient  quantity  of  motion,  every  demand  of  minufiaure  on  a  great  fcale'thev  of 

ft>  as  to  make   ■  J  or   ly  fu-feet  ftrokes  in  a  fecond.  fcr  us  an  indefatigable  fervant,  whofc  ftrengil,  has  no       77 

Many  a  tempts  have  been  made  to  lelfen  this  mafs  by  bounds.     The  greateft  mechanical  proj.ft  that  ever  en-  ^^opolil 

uling  a  l.ght  framed  wheel,  or  a  light  fr.ime  of  carp:n-  gaged  the  attention  of  man  was  on  the  point  of  beine  '<"'"'"'h« 

Uy,  in  place  of  a  f..Iid  beam,      fhefe  have  generally  executed  by  this  machine.    The  States  of  Hdland  wcr!  \!r^T 

been  conllruaed  by  perfons  ignorant  ol  the  true  fcien-  treating  with  Melfrs  Watt  and  Douhon  for  drainintr  the  ";  ftc»^. 

ihc  pnncpUs  of  carpentry,  and  hav.  fired  according-  Haeilem  Meer,  and  even  reducing  the  Zuvder  Zee    cn^i^r 

y.     Ml-  \/ait  h.is  made  (imdar  attempt,  ;  but  found,  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  it  w,ll  te  accompliilted  whenl 

thit  although  at  firil  they  were  abundantly  ftronj,  yet  ever  that  nation  has  lufficicntly  recovered  Irom  ih-  cen- 

altcr  a  Ihort  time  s  employment  the  ftraps  and  bolts  vullions  of  her  revolution.   Indeed  fuch  unlimited'pow. 

wa  \lllm',hi  InT       .''rV'"'''  '^""=^^^J^-"^."-'ti^  ers  are  afforded  by  this  engine,   that  the  engineer  no^. 

wa>  into  the  wood,  and  the  framing  grew  loofe  m  the  thinks  that  no  ta(k  can   be  propofed  to  him  which  he 

joints,  and,  without  giving  any  wan.ir.g,  went  to  pieces  cannot  execute  with  profit  to  his  employer  ,S 

in  an  indent.     A  f  l.d  triaily  fimple  beam,  of  fufficient        No  wonder  then  that  all  clalfes  of  engineers  hive  The  .t- 

Itrcngt.i,  bends,  and  fcniibly  complains  (as  the  carpen-  turned  much  of  their  attcn.ioa  to  this  enjixe  •  and  fee  ""'I'"  " 

ters  exprefs  It),  before  it  bre.iks.     In  all  great  engines,  ing  that  it  has  done  fo  much,  that  thcv  l-y  to  make  it  t^'Z'  . 

therefore,  fuch  only  arc  employed.  a:.d  in  fmaller  en-  do  ftiU  more.  Numberlefs  attempts  have  been  made  to  '^^^'"" 

gine.  he  fome.imes  ufe.  caH-iron  wheels  or  pu'lcys  ;  nay,  improve  Mr  Watt's  engine  ;  and'it  would  occupy  avo-  ITrTot 

h.  frequently  ufes  no  beam  or  equivalent  whatever,  but  lume  to  give  an  account  of  ihem,  whilll  that  account  '*""-■•  ^J- 

einploys  the  Iteam  pillonrod  to  drive  the  machinery  to  would  do  no  more  thjn  indul -e  curio'itv      Our  eniri   *»""«"=  J 

r*         *\';^'  '»"=  ^'^K'"'  '»  ^TplieJ.      .  neers  by  profelFion  are  in  gener.l  miferably  deficient  ia 

■       ",    ^^   1     r.     'T  '."■  ''';"^:"!^  '•"''"'  ^i'l  '••'>'  be  that  accurate  knowledge  of  mechanics  at,d  of  chemiilry 

oc,.,ca     d.;pleafed  with  this  rational  h.llory  of  the  progrefs  of  which  is  neceffary  for  underftanding  tl.s  machine  :  and 

Uiou               ^"S-"^ '"  ^^'  hands  of  Its  ingenious  and  worthy  in-  we  have  not  heard  of  one  in  Great  Britain  who  can  be 

vcritor.     We  owe  it  to  the  communications  of  a  friend,  put  on  a  par  witl,  the  prefent  patentees  in  tliis  rcroe<f> 

we.l  acquainted   with  him,  and  able  to  judge    of  his  Moft  of  the  attempts  of  engineers  have  been  made  with 

merits,      llie  public  fee  him  always  affociated  with  the  the  humble  view  of  availing  ihemfelves  of  Mr  Watt's 

no  lets  celebrated  rncchanic  and  philofopher  Mr  IJoulton  d.fcoveriis,  fo  as  to  conftrud  a  fleam  engine  fuperior  to 

of  boh.,  near  Bitmingham  (lee  Soho),  They  have  (ha-  Newcomens,  and  yet  or  a  form   fulTiciently  diff-reni 

red  -.he  royal  patent  from  the  bcj;inning  ;  and  the  al-  from  Watt's  to  ke.p  it  without  the  reach  of  his  pa'tenr 

73         liance  is  equa.ly  h<,n.,urab  e  .0  both.  This  they  have  in  general  accomflilhed  by  pcrf.frmini; 

hci.cc           Ibe  advantages  derived  from  the  patent-right  fliew  the  condenfation  in  a  place  which,  with  a  little  llretch 

TJ/1     T>         f"P""""y  '/If"--  engine  and  .he  liberal  minds  of  fancy,  not  unfrequentia  a  court  of  law,  may  be  called 

r^  in       °    ^  '  proprietors,      fhcy  erect  the  engines  at  the  ex-  fan  of  the  cjUnJer.                                                ^ 

'fi-S      Th^n^",'  ' I'frt'';^'*  "•■  T^  n*""^'  '*''/"  °*  '"        '^'■^  '"""^'^  °'"  •""'^  "<■  ^"^^^^  »"«'"Pt*  has  interfered  An/fhc 
ginc*.       '"<■  parts  with  inrtruflicns  by  which  any  iciident  en-    fo  little  with  the  interell  of  the  patentees,    th  it  thev  f"«cr.  of 

guieer  may  execute  the  work.     The  employers  fele^  h.-ive  not  hindered  the  ereflion  of  many  en^-ines'  which  '^'^'  ^" 

the  bell  engine  of  the  ordinary  kind  in  the  kingdom,  the  law  would  h  ivc  deemed  encroachments.  Wc  think  T  "T"^ 

compaie  the  quantities  of  fuel  expended  by  each,  and  it  our  duty  to  give  cur   opinion  on  this  fui  jea  without  '^' 

pay  to  Medis  Watt  and    Boulton   cne-.hird  of  the  an-  referve.     Thele  ar.  moft  exp.nfive  uixertaW-gs    a,ii 

nual  iavings  for  a  certain  term  of  years.     By  this  the  few  employers  are  able  to  judge  accu.ately  of  tne  me- 

jviten  ees  are  excued  to  do  their  utmoft  to  make  the  rits  of  a  projeft  prefented  to  them  by  an  in  enious  art- 

engine  pertea  :  and  the  employer  pays  in  proportion  to  ift.     They  may  fee  the  pradficability  of  the  'fchcme   bv 

l™'n^%    .         '""°'"''-    a         .      X.     ,  having  a  general  notion  of  th.expanfion  and  condc'ma. 

It  ma)  not  be  h:rc  improper  to  ftate  the  aflual  per-  tion  of  lUam,  and  Uiey  may  be  niifled  bv  the  iuEenultv- 

formance  of  lome  of  thele  engines,  as  they  have  been  apparent  in  the  conllru.fion.     The  encineer  himfelf  ii 

j5         alcertnned  by  experimet.t      ,        _.        .     ^  freq.ient!y  the  dupe  cf  his  own  ingenuity ;  and  it  is  not 

ha,  ,i,e        Anengireh.ivingacyl.ndcrof  31  inchesin  diame.  always  .'il'ionefty,    but    frequently    ignorance,    which 

...1  per.  ttr,  and  making  17  double  ftrokes  per  minute,  performs  makes  hi.ti  prefer  his  own  inventioi  or  ris  h-  thinks  \i\ 

fonKof  'Vr,','"^'   forty  horfes   working  night  and  day  (for  improvenv.t.    It  is  a  moft  d.licate  engi're,  a;d  lequirei 

•n     ^»'ich  three  relays  or   ,.0  horles  mu>l  be  kept),  and  much  knowledge  to  fee  what  docs  and  what  does  n« 

t  .  „        burns  11.000  pounds  of  btaliordlhiie  coal  /Vr  day.     A  improve  its  perform.ince.     We  1  ave  gone  ir.to  ili-  ore- 

c)lnder  of  19  inches,  making  25  ftrokes  of  4  feet  eacl.  ceding  minu.e  ir.vefti 'ation  of  Mr  Watfs  pr.  ^rc'-s'^iih 

per  nunute,  performs  Uiswotk  of  .3   horfes   workicg    ihc  expreis  purpoic  of  making  our  reader*  fully  m  dt-rs 
vou  AVU.  ^2  ^^ 
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of  its  principle:,  and  have  more  than  or.ce  pointed  ovu    cor.denf.itir.n  will  immediately  commence. 


There  is 
the  real  iinproveincnts,  that  they  n-.ay  be  firmly  fixed  now  no  prefl"..re  en  the  under  Mt  of  the  pifton  of  A, 
;ind  always  ready  in  the  minJ.  By  having  tecourie  to  and  it  immediitely  defcends.  The  commu'.iication  be- 
them,  the  reader  may  pronounce  with  contivience  on  the  tween  the  lower  part  of  B  and  the  r.piper  part  of  A 
merits  of  any  new  conllru^iun,  and  will  not  be  decei-  being  open,  the  lleam  will  go  irom  B  into  the  fpace 
ved  by  the  pulFs  of  an  ignorant  or  dillioneft  engineer.  left  by  ihe  pillon  of  A.  It  muft  therefore  exp.ind, 
We  muit  except  from  tliis  general  criticifni  a  con-  and  its  el.illicity  murt  diminiOi,  and  will  no  lor.ger  ba- 
flruftion  by  Mr  Jon.uhan  H ornblower  near  Brillol,  on  lance  the  prefiure  of  the  Ream  a'-ove  t!,e  pi(1on  of  B. 
account  of  its  fingularity,  and  the  ingenuity  and  real  This  pillon  thcrcfoie,  if  not  wiih-lield  by  the  beam, 
*  Ikill  which  appears  in  iome  particulais  of  its  conftruc-  would  dcfcend  till  it  is  in  equilibrio,  having  fleam  of 
lion,  'ihe  following  ihoit  defciiption  will  fufticiently  equal  denfity  above  and  below  it.  But  it  cannot  de- 
explain  its  jrinciple,  and  enable  our  readers  to  ap-  fcend  fo  far  j  for  the  cylinder  A  is  wider  tlian  B,  and 
preciate  its  merit.  the  arm  of  the  beam  at  which  its  pillon  hargs  is  longer 

Plats  A  and  B  (fi^.  15.)  reprefent  two  cylinders,  of  which    than  the  arm  which  fupp.'ris  the  pifton  of  B  :  theru-fore 

TCccLxsx.  j^  jj  |y,g  lar^ell.  A  piiton  moves  in  each,  having  their  when  the  pidon  of  B  has  descended  as  far  as  the  beam 
rods  C  and  D  m  iving  through  collars  at  E  and  F.  will  permit  it,  the  fteam  between  the  two  piftons  occu- 
Thefe  cylindirs  may  he  fupplied  wiili  fteam  from  the  pics  a  larger  fpace  thin  it  did  when  both  piftuiis  were 
boil.r  by  means  of  the  fquare  pipe  G,  which  has  a  ilanch  at  the  tops  of  their  cylinders.  Its  denfity,  therefore, 
to  conneft  it  with  the  reft  of  the  fteani-pipe.  This  and  its  elafticity,  diminilh  as  its  bulk  increaRs.  It  i* 
fquare  part  is  reprefeuted  as  branching  eft  to  both  cy-  therefore  not  a  balance  ;  for  the  fteam  on  the  upper  fide 
linders.  c  and  d  are  two  cocks,  which  have  handles  of  B,  atid  the  pifton  B,  f>u///  at  the  beam  with  all  the 
Hnd  tumblers  as  ufual,  woiked  by  the  plugbeum  W.  diiferer.cs  cf  thefe  preiTiues.  The  flighteft  view  of  the 
On  the  fore-fide  (that  is,  the  fide  next  the  eye)  of  the  fubjeft  muft  fliow  the  re.-idcr,  thai  as  the  piftons  de- 
cviiiiders  is  reprefcnted  anrther  communicating  pipe,  fcend,  the  fteam  that  is  betwe.n  them  will  grow  conli- 
whofe  feition  is  alfo  fquare  or  redangular,  having  alfo  nnally  rarer  and  lefs  elaftic,  and  that  b..th  piftons  will 
I  wo  cocks  a,  i.     The   pipe  Y,  immediately  under  the    pull  the  beam  downwards. 

xock  b  eftablilhes  a  communication  between  the  upper  Suppofe  now  that  each  has  reached  the  bottom  of  its 
iind  lower  parts  of  the  fniall  cylinder  B,  by  opening  cylinder.  Shut  the  cock  a  and  the  eduflion  cock  at 
tiie  cock  b.  There  is  a  finiilar  pipe  on  the  other  fide  the  bottom  of  A,  and  open  the  cocks  b  and  d.  The 
1  *'  the  cylinder  A,  immediately  under  the  cock  rf.  commui.ication  being  n.iw  ellablilhed  between  the  npper 
AVhtn  tne  cocks  c  and  a  are  open,  and  the  cocks  b  and  and  lower  part  of  each  cylinder,  nothing  hinders  the 
J  are  lliut,  the  fleam  from  the  boiler  has  free  admifllon  counter  weight  from  raifirg  the  piftons  to  the  top.  Let 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  B,  and  the  lleam  them  arrive  there.  The  c\iinder  B  is  at  this  time  fill- 
from  the  lower  part  of  B  has  free  admilllon  into  the  ed  with  fteam  of  the  ordinary  denfity,  and  the  cylin- 
\inper  part  of  A;  but  the  upper  part  of  each  cylinder  der  A  with  an  equal  abfolute  quantity  of  fteam,  but 
jas  no  communication  with  its  lower  part.  expanded  into  a  larger  fpace. 

Fiotp  the  bottom  cf  the  great  cylinder  proceeds  the  Shut  the  cocks  b  and  i/,  and  open  the  cock  a,  and 
tdu>5lion-pipe  K,  having  a  valve  at  its  opening  into  the  the  edudf'on  cock  at  the  bottom  of  A  ;  the  conden- 
i.vlindcr,  which  bends  downward-,  .'.nd  is  conneded  with  f.ition  will  again  operate,  and  the  piftons  de.'cend.  And 
the  conical  condenfer  L  (c).  The  condenfer  is  fixed  thus  the  operation  may  be  repeated  as  long  as  Iteam  is 
on  a  hollow  box  M,  on  which  ftand  the  pumps  N  and  fupplied  ;  and  one  full  of  tiie  cylinder  B  cf  ordinary 
O  for  exlraftir.-T  the  air  and  water;  which  laft  runs  fteam  is  expended  during  each  working  ftr-ke. 
along  the  trough  T  into  a  ciftern  U,  from  which  it  is  Let  us  now  examine  the  rower  of  this  engine.  It  is 
T.iifcd  by  the  pump  V  for  recruiting  the  boiler,  being  evident,  that  when  both  piftons  are  at  the  top  of  their 
nlready  near'y  boiling  hot.  Immediately  under  the  refpeftive  cylinders,  the  aiffive  prelfure  {'hat  is,  the  dif- 
fondenfer  there  is  a  fpigot  valve  at  S,  over  which  is  a  fcrence  of  the  prelfure  on  its  two  fides)  on  the  pifton 
fmall  jet  pipe,  reaching  to  the  bend  of  the  eduftion-  of  B  is  nothing,  while  that  on  the  pifton  of  A  is  equal 
i>ips.  The  whole  of  the  condenfing  apparatus  is  con-  to  the  fuil  pveiilire  of  the  atmofpheie  on  its  area.  Tliis, 
taincd  in  a  ciftein  R  .of  cold  water.  A  fmall  pipe  P  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  arm  by  which  it  is  ftip- 
fomes  from  the  fide  of  the  condenfer,  and  terminates  on  p'>rted,  gives  its  mechanical  energy.  As  the  piftons 
the  toltom  of  the  trough  T,  and  is  there  covered  with  defcend,  the  preffure  on  the  pift.'n  of  B  Increafes,  while 
■A  valve  O  ,  which  is  kej)!  tight  by  the  water  that  is  al-  that  on  the  pifton  of  A  diminilhes.  When  b''th  are  at 
wavs  runnuig  over  it.  Laftly,  the  pump-rods  X  caufe  the  bottom,  the  preffure  on  the  pifton  of  B  is  at  its 
the' outer  end  of  the  beam  to  prepondeiate,  fo  that  the  maximum,  and  that  on  the  pifton  of  A  at  its  mini- 
quiefcent  pjfition  of  the  beam  is  that  reprefented  in  the    mum. 

}i;;ure,  the  piftons  being  at  the  top  of  the  cylinders.  Mr  Hornblower  faw   that  this  muft  be  a   beneficial 

"^Suppofe  all  the  cocks  open,    and   fteam  coming  in    employment  of  fteam,  and  preferable  to  the  pravftice  of 
copioudy  from  the  boiler,  and  no  condenfaaon  going  on    condenling  it  while  its  lull  elafticity  remained  ;   but  he 
in  L  ;   the  fteam  muft  diive  out  all  the  air,  and  at  laft    has  not  confidered  it  with   the  attention  necellary  for 
follow  it  through  the  valve  Q^    Now  Ihut  the  valves  b    afcertaitiing  the  advantage  with  precifion. 
ond  t!,  and  open  the  valve  S  of  the  condenfer.     The        Let  a  and  b  reprefent  the  areas  of  the  piftons  of  A 

and 


Eiifir.c. 


(c)  This,  however,  was  ftopped  by  Watt's  patent;  and  the  condsr.littion  muH  be  performed  as  ia  Niwcomen's 
ftngine,  or  al  kaft  in  the  cj;liudcr  A. 
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cs,  iliat  we  may  compare  it  witli  the 

I  a  (ingle  pifton. 

)y  coiiliJeting  ihc  momentary  pref. 

•,    as   equal    to  the  ordinate  GF, 


~W 


.    ,....»....    _..     Ill     n,v.i,    iiigiicil    piTllUOn, 

this  preflure  is  eqiul  to  m  p.     When  they  are  in  their 
lowed  pofuion,  it  is  =  /> ' 


— .  Here  therefore  is  an 

accefTmn  of  power.  In  the  beginning  tlie  preffure  is 
greater  than  on  a  llnel':  pillon  in  the  proportion  of  w  to 
I  ;  arJ  at  the  end  of  the  ftroke,  where  the  preflure  is 
wc.ilcell,  it  is  ftill  much  greater  thin  tlie  preflTiire  on  a 
fingle  pillon.  Thus,  it  m  be  4,  the  prclFure  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ftroke  is  4/>,  ap.d  at  the  end  it  is  1  />,  al- 

4 
mod  double,  and  in  .ill  intirmcdi.itc  pofiiions  it  is  preu- 

cr.     It  is  worth  while  to  obtain  the  fum  loul  of  all  tlic 


urveF^c  (fiT.  ,0.),  which  h.\%  for 
M  equal  to  b  the  helj^ht  cf  cur  cy- 
jrdinate  y.      We  ha»e  ^    =  )>  -f- 

pf> 
'f=~T •     Now  it  is  plain  that 


-+.V 


m — I 
dinate  of  an  equilateral  hyperbol.i, 


power  cr  reflHngle  of  ths  ordinate 
which  the  abfciis  reckoned  from  the 

.     Therefore  make  G  E  =  />,  and 

:1  to  M  G,  and  make  E  A  =  £L^. 

m — i' 

•e  F  i  tf  is  an  equilateral  hyperbola, 

entre  and  A  D  for  its  alfymptote. 
rmptote  AB,  and  its,  crdjnaie  I'll. 
the  hyperbola  is  =  /»  b,  -  GEDM 
5.M  =  /j)  ;  and  fir.ce  all  the  ini'cii- 
1  as  AEFB,  are  equal  to^A,  it  fcl- 
s  equal  to  GEDM,  and  that  the 
^qual  to  the  area  GF<:MG,  which 
jiated  predure  in  Hornblowcr's  en- 

pute  tlie  accumulated  preflure  very 

■.,=,*x(,+l..^). 

radcr  cannot  butobferve  that  this  is  .j^^  ^" 
vith  the  accumukited  Frclfure  of  a  mufat^ 
idniitttd  in  the  bepinnijr,  and  ftop.  preflure 
eihod,  when  the  piftonhas  defcend-  «''<:  fame 
p^rt  of   the  c\lindcr.      In  confi- ''■'''"^"' 
.wer's   engine,  the   thing  was  pre- tvi)!',  ,^ 
ta  torm  that  we  did  not  perceive  j,ut. 


and  we  were  lurpriied  at  the  refult 

ven  regretting  it,  b.caufe  it  had  the 

w  principle  and  an  improvement : 

but  that   it  appeared  fo  to  the  in. 

r  we  have  lud  fuch  proofs  of  his 

5  permit  us  not  to  fu|)pofe  that  he 

„;nning,  and  availed  hlDifelf  of  the 

ditficulty  of  tracing   the  analogy.     And    as  the  tiling 

may  millead  others  in  the  fame  wav,  we  have  done  * 

fervice   to  the   public  by  (howing  that  this  engine,  fo 

coftlyand  fo  dilHcult  in  its  conlliui.'tion,  is  r.o  w.iy  fu- 

pericr  in  power  to   Mr  Watt's  Ample  mctliod  of  iiop, 

ping  the  llwm.     It  is  even  inferior,  bccanfc  tlu-re  mull 

be  a  condenfati.  n  in  the  communic  iiin^^   pa/f.igr:,.   We 

m:iy  .idd,  that  if  the  cond.niavon  is  p^if.rmed  in  the 

cylinder  A,  which  it  mull  be  unlefs  witli  th.  p.raiil'. 

fion  of  Watt  and  B.;ulton,  the  engine  ca;iuot  be  much 

fupctior  to  a  common  engine;  fi)r  muc.'i  cf   the  fteam. 

from  bcl  >w  B  wi  1  be  conJcnfcd  between  t!i;  p  ftnni   by; 

the  colJacfs  of  tht  cylinder  A  ;  and  tliis  dimiuilh-.s  the 

5  ^  *  dowii« 


g' 


^ 


Horuljlowcr's 

Steam  Eachm: 


l-lHIr  (Cf'CI.XVV  .  A 
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and  B,  and  let  «  and  3  be  tlie  lengths  of  the  arms  by 
wlilcli  tbey  arc  fupported.  It  is  CTiJent,  iliat  whca 
both  pirtons  have  arrived  at  the  bottoms  of  their  cylin- 
ders, th.-  capacities  cf  the  cylinders  arc  as  d  a  and  i  0. 
Let  this  be  ihe  ratio  of  m  to  i.  Let  £  ^  i  i  {^g-  '^O 
and  I  m  no  be  two  cylinders  of  equal  length,  commani- 
caiinj;  with  each  other,  and  fitted  with  a  pillon-rod/ y, 
on  wliich  are  fixed  two  pillons  a  a  and  b  b,  whofe  areas 
arc  as  m  and  I.  Let  the  dilUnce  between  the  pillons 
be  precifely  equal  to  the  height  of  each  cylinder,  which 
hciglit  we  Ihall  call  h.  Let  x  be  the  fpace  g  b  ot  b  a, 
llirough  which  the  piftons  have  defcended.  Let  the 
upper  cylinder  coniniur.icate  wiih  the  boiler,  and  the 
lowtr  cylinder  with  tlie  condenfer  or  vacuum  V. 

Any  perfoii  in  the  lead  converfaat  in  mechanics  and 
pneiima'ici  will  clearly  fee  that  th;  Drain  nr  preflurc 
on  the  pillonrod^y  is  precifely  the  fime  with  the  uni- 
ted energies  of  the  two  pillon  rods  of  Mi  Hornblowcr's 
engine,  by  wliich  they  tend  to  turn  the  workin;;  beam 
round  its  axis. 

The  bafe  of  the  upper  cylinder  being  i,  and  its  height 
i,  its  capacity  or  bul'c  is  i  A  or  /; ;  and  this  evprelfes 
the  natural  bulk  of  the  fteam  whidi  formerly  filled  it, 
and  is  now  expanded  into  the  fpace  h  h  I  a  a  vt  i  b.  The 
part  b  h  i  b  U  plainly  =  i  —  x,  and  the  part  I  a  a  m  \i 
^  vt  X.     The  whole  fpace  therefore  is  m  x  -\-  />  —  .v, 

Therefore  the  den- 
b 


] 
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=z  /)  •{•  m  X  —  X,  or  /j  +  M  —  I 

fity  of  the  fleam  between  the  piftons  is  - 

Let  fi  be  the  downward  prelFure  of  the  Oeam  from 
the  boiler  on  the   upper  pillon  b  b.     This  piilon  is  alfo 

prefTed  up  with  a  force  =  / -=-  by  the  (Icam 

between  the  pillons.      It  is  thcref  .re,   on  the  whole, 

prelTed  downward  with  a  force  = />  (  i  — ~)- 

»  ^  \        h  +  m—  I  v/ 

The  lower  pifton  j  j,  having  a  vacuum  b.low  it,  is  pref- 

fed  downwards  with  a  fcrce  =  p ■  -  .     There- 

'  h  +  m—ix 

fore  the  whole  prelTure  on  the  pifton  rod  downwards  is 


=  '( 


•  + 


h  -f  m  - 


—  _-       "         -\ 
IX       /j  -\-  m  —  I  x) 


m  —  I  h    \    _ 

=:r^-  I.  — 

•\-  in  —  I  .V' 


'    + 


This  then  is  the  momentary  prelTnre  on  the  pillon 
rod  correfponding  to  its  defcent  .v  from  its  h.ighelt  pofi 


linn.     When  the  pillons  are  in 
this  prtfliire  is  equ.1l  to  m  p.     When 
2  m  —  I 


their  higheJl  pofidon, 


lowed  pofition,  it  is  =/>■ 


they  are  in  their 
Here  therefore  is  an 


accefTion  of  power.  In  the  beginning  the  prelfure  is 
greater  than  on  a  Imele  pillon  in  the  proportion  of  m  to 
I  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ftroke,  where  the  prelfurc  is 
wcakell,  it  is  ftill  much  greater  thin  the  prclfiire  on  a 
finglc  pillon.  Thus,  it  m  be  4,  the  prclFurc  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ftroke  is  ^j>,  and  at  the  end  it  is  1  />,  al- 

4 
moft  double,  and  in  all  intermediate  pofitions  it  is  great- 
er.    It  is  worth  while  to  obtain  the  lura  total  of  all  die 


accumulated  prcfTurcs,  ihat  we  may  compare  it  with  the 
conllant  prcli'ure  on  a  lingle  pillun. 

We  may  do  this  by  conlidering  the  momentary  pref. 

lure  /  -f-;^ ,    as   equal    to  the  ordinate  GF, 

m — I    ' 
H  b,  or  Ue,  of  a  curve  F^c  (fig.  10.),  which  has  for 
Its  axis   the  line  GM  equal  to  A  the  hei-ht  cf  cur  cy- 
'■"  '—      Call  this  ordinate  v.      We  have  ^    =r    a   -f- 

1                     /* 
andjf — P  —  ~7j •     Now  it  is  plain  that 

- — -+x 


is  the  ordinate  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola, 


linder. 


h 

i 

in— 

-1 

X 

t 

h 

h 

I — I 


+ 


of  which  p  h  is  the  power  cr  rcfl  ingle  of  the  ordinate 
and  abfcifs,  and  of  which  the  abfcils  reckoned  from  the 

centre  is ^.  *,     Therefore  make  G  E  =  e.  and 

draw  D  E  A  parallel  to  M  G,  and  make  E  A  =  ^^ 

h  "'~'' 
The  curve  F  i  c  is  an  equilateral  hyperbola. 


having  A  for  its  centre  and  A  D  for  its  alTyraptote. 
Draw  the  other  aL'ymptote  AB,  and  its,  crdinate  TB. 
Since  the  power  of  the  hyperbola  is  z=  ph,=  GED.m" 
(for  GE  =/,  and  G.M  =  /.) ;  and  lir.cc  all  the  inicii- 
bed  reflangles,  fuch  as  AEFB,  are  equal  to /A,  it  fel- 
lows that  AEI'"B  is  equal  to  GEDM,  and  that  the 
areaABIvDA  is  equal  to  tlic  area  GFcMG,  which 
exprelfes  the  accumulated  prelfure  in  Hornblowcr's  en- 
gine. 

We  can  now  compute  the  accumulated  prefTare  very 
eaCly.     It  is  evidently  =p  h  -^  (\  -if-  L.-iillV 

The  intelligent  reader  cannot  butobfcrve  that  this  is-ri,*' 
precifely   the  fame  with  the  accumulated  prelTiirc  of  a  mubt^ 
quantity  ot  fleam  admitted  in  the  beginnig,  and  ftop-  prcimrc 
pcd  in  Mr  Watt's  method,  wj.ea  the  piflonhas  defcend-  '''f  fiune 
cd  through  the  mth   part  of   the  c) linder.      In  confi- *^'''"-''** 
dering  Mr  Hornblower's   engine,  the  thing  was  pre-?[."^'r 
fented  in  fo  di  Jerent  a  form  that  we  did  not  perceive  „i,^" '"* 
the  analogy  at  firll,  and  we  were  furprifed  at  the  refult. 
We  could  not  help  even  regretting  it,  bcaufc  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a  new  principle  and  an  improvement  t 
and   we  doubt   not  but  that   it  appeared  io  to  the  in. 
genions  autlior ;    for  we  have  had  fuch  proofs  of  his 
liberality  of  ra  nd  as  permit  us  not  to  fuppofe  that  he 
faw  it  from  the  beginning,  and  availed  himfelf  of  the 
difficulty  of  tracing   the  analogy.     And   as  the  thing 
may  millead  others  in  the  fame  wav,  we  have  done  a 
fervice  to  the   public  by  Ihowing  that  this  engine,  fa 
coftly  and  fo  dilficult  in  its  conlliuiTtion,  U  r,o  vi-.iy  fu- 
peritr  in  power  to   Mr  Watt's  fimple  meiliod  of  tl.ip, 
ping  the  (learn.     It  is  even  inferior,  bccaulc  there  mull 
be  a  condenfatK  n  in  the  communicatin){  pafT.ige..   We 
m;iy  add,  that  if  the  condcmat'on  is  pcif.rmcd  in  the 
cylinder  A,  which  it  mull  be  t;nlefs  with  ih.  p  r.Tiil- 
fion  of  Walt  and  D.^ulton,  the  engine  ca.mot  be  much 
fupcrior  to  a  common  engine  ;  fur  much  of   the  ftcam. 
from  bcl  )W  B  wi  1  be  conJcnfcd  between  th^  p  flons   by; 
the  coldiKls  of  the  cylinder  A  ;  and  tliis  dinruiih-.s  iJie 
5  ^  *  down* 
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■  ttfam- 
Knginc 


8.T 
6t!)l,  how- 
ever, the 
vngiii  •  dif- 
tovcrs  in- 
j-cnuity 
tndlkill. 


84 
The  great- 
eft  im- 
provement 
is  the  /ra- 
nting of 
the  work- 
ing beam. 


Tkc  fcci- 
(•rocating 
motion  of 
the  fteam- 
tn(;inc  i&  a 
ricfea  ftiU 

\0  bc»tIDC- 


downw.'.rd  prcfTure  on  A  more  than  it  mcrcifes  'he 
downward  prelTiire  nn  B.  We  learn  however  that,  by 
corifiirng  llie  condenfation  to  a  {mM  J>,irl  0/ iL-  cyllnd.'r 
j^,  Mr  Hirnblower  lias  erci5lcd  engines  clear  of  Mr 
Watt's  pitent,  which  are  conCiderably  fuperior  to  Nsw- 
coiii:n's :  fn  h  is  Mr  Symington. 

We  faid  lliat  there  was  much  incjeniiity  and  real  (kill 
obfervable  in  mmy  particulars  ol  tli>>  engine.  The 
.(lifpofition  and  connedtion  of  the  cylinders,  and  the 
wlio'econ.ienfipg  apparatus,  are  contrived  with  peculiar 
neatnefs.  Tne  cocks  are  very  ingenious  ;  they  are 
compofod  of  two  flat  circular  plates  ground  very  true 
Deadi  other,  and  one  of  them  turns  round  on  a  pin 
thr  ti^h  their  cen'.res  ;  each  is  pierced  with  three  fec- 
toral  apertures,  exaftly  corrcfponding  vviih  each  other, 
nnd  occupying  a  little  lefs  than  one  half  of  their  fur- 
i'aces.  By  turning  the  moveable  plate  fo  that  the  aper- 
litres  coincide,  a  large  palFige  is  opened  for  tlie  lleam  ; 
!ind  by  turning  it  fo  that  the  folld  of  the  one  covers  the 
jiperture  of  the  other,  the  cock  is  fhut.  Such  regula- 
tors ;.rj  now  very  common  in  the  caft  iron  (loves  f jr 
waim  ng  rooms. 

Mr  Hornb'.ower's  contrivance  for  makincr  the  collars 
for  the  pitton  rods  air-tight  is  alio  itncnnirannly  inge- 
nious. This  collar  is  in  favfl  two,  at  a  (mall  di fiance 
from  each  other.  A  (mall  pipe,  branching  off  from  the 
main  fle.tm-plpe,  communicates  with  the  fpace  between 
»he  collars.  Tliis  fleam,  being  a  little  ftron;:>,er  than 
the  prcfTure  of  the  atmolphere,  effecflually  hinders  the 
air  ("r^jm  penetrating  by  the  upper  collar  ;  and  though  a 
little  fteam  fhould  get  through  the  li  ■  .-r  collar  into 
the  cylinder  A,  it  can  do  no  harm.  We  fee  many  cafes 
in  which  this  pretty  contrivance  may  be  of  fignal  fer- 
vice. 

But  it  is  in  the  framing  of  the  great  working  beam 
that  Mr  Hornblower's  fcicntific  knowledge  is  moft  con- 
f  )icucus  ;  and  we  h^ve  no  hefitation  in  affirming  that  it 
is  ftronger  than  a  beam  of  the  common  form,  and  con- 
taining twenty  times  its  quantity  of  timber.  There  is 
hirdly  a  part  of  it  expoied  to  a  tranverfe  ftrain,  if  we 
except  t!ie  llrain  of  the  pump  V  on  the  flrutt  by  which 
it  ii  worked.  Every  piece  is  either  pufhed  or  pulled 
in  the  direftion  of  its  length.  We  only  fear  that  the 
bolts  which  conncft  the  upper  beam  with  the  two  iron 
I  ars  under  its  ends  will  work  loofe  in  their  holes,  and 
tear  out  the  wood  which  lies  between  them.  We  would 
propofe  to  fubllitL'te  an  iron  bar  for  the  whole  of  this 
upper  beam.  This  working  beam  highly  deferves  the 
attention  of  all  carpenters  and  engineers.  We  have 
that  opinion  of  Mr  Hornblower's  knowledge  and  talents, 
that  we  art  confident  that  he  wi'.l  fee  the  fairnefs  of  our 
examination  of  his  engine,  and  we  tru(l  to  his  candour 
for  an  cxcufc  ibr  our  criticifm. 

The  reciprocating  motion  of  the  fleam-engine  has 
always  been  conl'idered  as  a  great  defeft  ;  for  though  it 
be  now  obviat  d  by  conneifling  it  with  a  fly,  yet,  un- 
lefs  it  is  an  engine  oi  double  (Iroke,  this  fly  mult  be  an 
enormous  mats  of  matter  moving  with  great  velocity. 
Any  accident  happening  to  it  would  produce  dreadful 
efferts :  A  part  of  the  rim  detaching  itfelf  would  have 
the  force  o!  a  bomb,  and  no  building  could  withfland  it. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  a  circular 
inotion  at  once  by  the  fteam.  It  has  been  made  to 
blow  on  the  vanes  of  a  wheel  of  various  forms.  But 
tbt  litiity  of  ftc4m  is  fuch,  that  eircn  if  none  is  condenfed 


by  the  cold   of  the   vanes,  the  impulie  is  exceedingly     Steam- 
feeble,  and  the  expence  of    lleam,  fo  as  to  produce  any    I'-ng'ne. 
ferviceable  impulfe,  is  cnormou=.     Mr  Watt,  among    ^^^\^ 
his  firft  fpeculations  on  the  fte.\m-engine,  made  fome  ^  !"  "'■^ 
attempts  of  this  kind.     One  in  particular  was  uncom-         *^ 
monty  ingenious.     It  confillcd  of  a  drum  turning  air. 


Mr  Watt'i 
attcmjits  t< 


tight  within  another,  with  cavities  fo  difpofed  that  there  pjuju'^J  ^ 
was  a  conflant  and  great  preffure  urging  it  in  one  direc-  circular 
tion.     But  no  packing  of  the  common  kind  could  pre-  motion  by 
ferve  it  air-tight  with  fufticient  mobility.     Ide  fucceeded  Itcam  uii- 
by  immerfiiig  it  in   mercury,  or  in  an  am  ilgam  wliich  f"'"**''^ 
remained  fluid   in  the  he-at  of  boiling   water  ;  but  the 
continual  trituration  foon  calcined  the  fluid  and  rendered 
it  nfelefs.    He  then  tried  Parent's  or  Dr  Barkei's  mill, 
indolingthe  arms  in  a  metal  drum,  which  was  immer- 
fed  in  cold  water.     The  (learn  rulhed  rapidly  along  the 
pipe  which  was  the  axis,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  great 
reaiflion  would  have  been  exerted  at  the  ends  of  the 
arms  ;  but  it  was  almoll  nothing.     The  reafon  feems 
to  be,  that  the  grcatell  part  of  the  fteam  was  condenfed 
in  the  cold  arms.     It  was  then  tried  in  a  drum  kept 
boiling  hot  ;  but  the  impulfe  was  now  very  (m.Hll    iti 
comparifjn  with  the  expence  of  fteam.     This  mull  be 
the  cafe. 

Mr  Vratt  has  dcfcribed  in  his  fpecification  to  the  pa- 
tent ofhce  fome  contrivances  for  producing  a  circular 
motion  by  the  immediate  afllon  of  the  fteam.     Some 
o(   thefe  produce  alternate  motions,    and  are  perfedly 
analogous  to  his  double  ftroke  engine.  Others  produce  a 
continued  motion.      But  he  lias  not  given  fuch  a  de- 
fcription  of  his  valves  for  tliis  purpnfe  as  can  enable  an 
engineer  to  conftruifl  one  of  them.     From  any  guefs 
that  we  can  form,  we  think  the  machine  very  imperfeil ; 
and  we  do  not  find  that  Mr  Watt  has  ever  erefled  a 
continuous  circular  engine.     He  has  doubtlefs  found  s,;ii  ,h^ 
all  his  attempts  inferior  to  the  reciprocating  engine  with  cufc  is  not 
a  fly.     A  very  crude  fcheme  of  this  kind  may  be  feen  d^linrate,. 
in    the  tranfaifiions  of  the   Royal  Society    of  Dublin,  f^'"' •''ff*- 
17S7.       But    although    our    attempts    have    hitherto '!""'' '^'"" 
failed,  we  hope  that  the  cafe    is    not    yet   defperate  :  v,'J'c',npioI. 
We  fee  different  principles  which  have  not  yel  been  ern-  cJ. 

ployed. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  account  of  this  noble  engine  j^   ,*     , 
with  oblerving,  that  Mr  Watt's  form  fuggells  he  con- enjji,,^.  !„„. 
ftrud^ion  of  an  excellent    air-pump.      A    laige  veffel  gtrts  the 
may  be  made  to  communicate  with  a  boiler  at  one  fide,  conftruc- 
and  with  the  pump-receiver  on  the  other,  and  alfb  with  """"fao 


a   condenfer.     Suppofe  this  vclfel   of  ten  times  the  ca- 


excellent 

pacity  of  the  receiver  :  fill  it  with  fteam  from  tlie  boiler,  '  ''" 
and  drive  out  the  air  from  it ;  then  open  its  communica- 
tion with  the  receiver  and  thecondenl'er.  This  will  rarefy 
the  air  of  the  receiver  10  times.  Repeating  the  opera- 
tion will  rarefy  it  100  times  ;  the  third  operation  will 
rarefy  it  1000  times;  the  fourth  ro,oco  times,  &c.  All 
this  may  be  done  in  half  a  minute. 

&TF..-iM-Kiuhen.  Ever  fince  Dr  Papin  contrived  his 
digefter  (about  the  year  1690),  fchcmes  hare  been  pro- 
pofed  for  drelling  vifluals  by  the  fteam  of  boiling  water. 
A  philofophiical  club  ufed  to  dine  at  Salttro's  coifee- 
houfe,  Chelfea,  about  30  years  ago,  and  had  their 
vlduals  drelfed  by  hanging  them  in  the  boiler  of  the 
fteam-egine  which  railes  water  for  the  fupply  of  I'i- 
cadiUy  and  its  neighbourhood.  They  were  complete- 
ly  dreffed,  and  both  expedizioully  and  with  high  fia- 
vour» 

A  patent 
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A   patent  was  lately  obtained  for  an  appararus  for 
this  purpofi  by  a  tin-man  in  London  ;  we  il.iuk  of  the 
'  name  ol  T.ite.    They  are  made  on  a  much  more  effec- 
tive plan  by  Gregory,  an  ing-.n  ous  tradefrnan  in  Ldin- 
turgh,  and  a'e  coming  into  very  general  ufc. 

It  is  well  known  to  ih;  pliilnfopher  that  the  fte.im 
of  b"illng  water  contains  a  prodigious  quantity  of  heat, 
which  it  retains  in  a  latent  Aa!e  ready  to  he  failhlujly 
accounted  for,  and  communicated  to  any  colder  body. 
E^ery  cook  knows  ihc  great  fc.ilding  power  of  llcam, 
and  ib  difpofed  to  think  that  it  is  much  better  than 
b.  iUng  water.  This,  however,  is  a  miftakc  ;  for  it 
will  ra:fc  the  tlierm.imeter  no  higher  than  die  water 
from  which  it  comes.  IJut  we  can  aifure  the  cook,  that 
if  he  make  the  ileam  from  the  fpnut  of  a  tci-keiilc  pafs 
through  a  rrea:  body  of  cold  water,  it  will  be  conden- 
fcd  or  changed  into  water  ;  and  when  one  pound  of  water 
has  in  thi>  manner  been  boiled  off.  it  will  have  heated 
the  malV  of  cold  water  us  much  ai  if  we  had  thrown  into 
it  fcren  or  ci^ht  hundred  pounds  of  boiling  hot  water. 
If,  thcrcf  >re,  a  boiler  be  properly  fitted  up  in  a  fur- 
nace, and  il  the  fleam  of  the  water  bailing  in  it  be  con- 
veyed by  a  pipe  into  a  p.in  containing  vifluals  to  be 
drelfed,  every  thing  can  be  cooked  that  requires  no 
higher  degree  of  heat  than  that  of  boiling  water  ;  And 
this  will  be  done  witliout  any  r^flc  of  fccrching,  or  any 
kind  of  ( verhealing,  which  frequently  fpoils  our  dillies, 
and  proceeds  from  the  burning  heat  of  air  coming  to 
thjfe  ptrts  of  the  pot  or  pan  which  is  not  ftlkd  with 
licjuor,  and  is  covered  only  with  a  tilm,  which  quickly 
bums  and  taints  the  whole  dilli.  Nor  will  the  cook 
be  fccrched  by  the  great  heat  of  the  open  fire  that  is 
Tieceir4ry  for  drelTing  at  once  a  number  of  dilhcs,  nor 
have  his  perfon  and  clothes  foiled  by  the  fmoke  and 
foot  unavoidable  in  the  cooking  on  an  open  fire.  In- 
deed the  whr^le  proccfs  is  fo  neat,  fo  manageable, 
fo  open  to  infpeiftinn,  and  fo  cleanly,  that  it  need  neither 
fa'igne  nor  offend  the  delicacy  of  the  nicell  lady. 

We  had  great  doubts,  wlicn  we  fir(l  hetrd  of  this  as 
a  general  mode  rf  co.ikciy,  as  to  its  economy  ;  we  had 
none  as  to  its  elficacv.  We  thought  tliat  the  fleam, 
ardconfcq'iently  the  fuel  expeiided,  muft  be  vaflly  great- 
er than  by  the  immediate  ufe  of  an  open  (ire  ;  but  we 
have  feen  a  large  tavern  dinner  eipeditioully  dielfcd  in 
this  manner,  feemiiijrly  with  much  Icfi  fuel  than  in  the 
comm'n  m:;li.id.  The  ioUowing  fimple  narration  of 
faifls  will  (how  the  firpcriotity.  In  a  paper  manufac'ture 
near  Edinbilrgh,  the  vats  coniaini.ig  the  pulp  into 
which  th;  frames  are  dipped  are  about  fix  feet  dia- 
meter, and  contain  above  zoo  gallons.  Tin-,  is  brought 
to  a  proper  heat  by  means  of  a  fm.>ll  cockle  or  fur- 
nace in  the  middle  of  the  liijuor.  This  is  heated  by 
putting  in  about  one  hundred  v  e  ght  of  coals  aboat 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  continuing  this  till 
four  neit  working,  renewing  the  fuel  as  it  liurns  away. 
This  method  was  lately  changed  for  a  fleam  heater. 
A  furnace,  h.-.ving  a  boiler  of  five  or  fix  feet  diameter 
and  three  feet  deep,  is  heated  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  witli  two  hundred  weight  of  coals,  and 
the  water  kept  in  brilk  ebullition.  I'ipes  go  off  from 
this  boiler  to  fix  vats,  fonie  of  which  are  at  90  lect  di- 
ftance.  It  is  conveyed  into  a  flat  b'  x  or  velfel  in  the 
midft  of  the  pulp  where  it  condcnfes,  imparting  its  heat 
to  the  fides  of  the  box,  and  thus  I. eats  the  furrounding 
pulp.    Thcfc  fix  vuu  axe  as  ccmpkicly  l.catcd  in  iLicc 


hours,  expending  abcut  three  hundred  weight  of  cnalf, 
as  they  wcie  tormerly  in  eight  hours,  expending  near 
18  hundred  weij;ht  of  coals.  Mr  Gregory,  the  invcn- 
tor  of  thi  fleam-heater,  has  obtained  (in  company  with 
Mr  Scott  plumber,  Edinburgh)  a  patrnt  for  the  inven- 
tion ;  and  we  are  perfuaded  that  it  will  come  into  very 
general  ufe  for  many  fimiUr  purp  >fi:s.  'ITie  dyeri, 
hatmakcrs,  ai,d  many  other  manu  afhjrers,  have  occa- 
lion  »or  large  vats  kept  in  a  continual  heat ;  and  there 
fcems  no  way  (o  effeilual. 

Indeed  when  we  rcfleft  ferioufly  on  the  fubjcfl,  we 
fee  th.tt  iliis  method  has  immenfe  advantages  con'id.red 
merely  as  a  mode  of  applying  heat.  The  llcam  may 
be  applied  to  the  velfel  containn^  the  victuals  in  ev.-rr 
I>art  ot  It?  fuiface  :  it  may  ei:her  be  made  U.  cuter  the 
vellcl,  and  apply  i'fclf  immediately  to  the  piece  cf  met 
that  is  to  b«  drc.l-d,  and  this  without  any  ride  of  fcorch 
ing  or  overdoing — And  it  will  give  out  about  ^S?  of 
the  heat  which  it  contains,  and  will  do  this  only  if 
It  be  wanted;  fo  that  no  heat  whatever  is  waiu* 
except  what  is  required  for  heating  the  appiralus. 
Experience  Ihcws  that  this  is  a  niete  tiifle  in  com- 
p.iiilon  of  what  was  fuppofcd  necelfarv.  Rat  with 
an  open  fire  we  only  apply  the  flame  ard  hnt  air  to  the 
bottom  and  part  of  the  fides  of  our  b  iling  ve/Tils  :  and 
this  application  ii  hurried  in  the  extreme  j  for  to  mike 
a  great  heat,  wc  mull  have  a  great  fire,  uhich  reqiiirei 
a  I  rodigious  and  moft  rapid  current  of  air.  Tnis  air 
touches  our  pans  but  for  a  moment,  imparts  to  thfin 
but  a  fmall  portion  of  its  heat ;  and,  we  are  perfuadcd^ 
that  three-fourths  of  the  heat  r>  carried  up  the  ch  m- 
ney,  and  efcapes  in  pure  wafte,  wlnle  another  great 
portion  beams  out  into  the  kitchen  to  the  great  an- 
i.oyance  of  the  fcorched  cook.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  a  page  or  two  of  this  w.  ik  will  not  be  thrown 
away  in  the  delcrlption  of  a  contrivince  by  which  a  (*- 
viiig  may  be  made  to  the  entertainer,  anJ  the  providing 
ti.e  pleafures  of  his  table  prove  a  Icls  fatiguing  tafk  to 
this  valuable  dtps  of  pradical  chtmlfts. 

Let  A  reprcUnt  a  kitchen  boikr,  ci-her  pr'perly  fit- 
ted up  in  a  furnace,  with  its  proper  fire-place,  alli-pit,  <- 
and  Hue,  or  fct  on  a  tripnd  on  the  open  fire,  or  bu'lt 
up  in  the  general  fireplace.  The  fleam-pipe  liC  lifrs 
from  the  cover  of  this  boiler,  and  tlien  i^  led  away  with 
a  gentle  afient  in  any  con-senient  dire«fiion.  C  repre- 
fcnts  the  feftion  of  this  condufling  ftcam-pipe.  13.-anchcs 
are  taken  cff  from  the  fide  at  propjr  dulances.  One 
of  thefe  is  reprefcnted  at  CDE,  fumillied  with  a  Ci>rlc 
D,  and  having  a  taper  noz/.le  E,  fitted  by  grinding  in- 
to  a  conical  piece  !•',  v.  hich  communic  iics  u  i;h  an  up- 
right  pipe  GH,  which  is  fi)!d-ied  to  the  fide  of  the 
Hewing  velTel  rQRS,  communicatirg  with  it  bv  the 
lliort  pipe  I.  The  velf.l  is  fitted  with  a  cover  OT, 
having  a  Itaple  handle  V.  The  piece  ol  meat  M  is  laid 
oil  a  tin  plate  prate  KL.  pierced  w  th  holes  like  a  cul- 
lender, and  (landing  on  three  Ihort  feet  n  n  n. 

The  fleam  from  ihc  boiler  comes  in  by  the  pipe  I, 
and  is  condenfed  by  the  meat  and  by  the  fides  rf  the 
velfel,  communieaiing  to  them  all  its  heat.  What  is 
not  fo  condenfed  efcapes  between  the  veffcl  and  its  ro- 
ver. The  condenfed  water  lies  on  the  bottim  of  the 
velfel,  mixed  with  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  gravy  and 
fatty  matter  from  the  viifluals.  Frequently,  iiiltead  of 
a  cover,  another  ftew-veilel  with  a  cullender  bottcra  is 
fi.1  uo  this  one,  ihc  boiiora  of  the  one  iiii.n^  the  mouihi 
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of  the  other :  and  it  is  ohfervai,  th;it  when  this  is  done, 
the  dilh  in  t!ie  under  veiiil  is  more  expeditioully  iiud 
better  dreliod,  and  the  upper  dilh  is  more  flowly,  but  as 
completely  lUwed. 

This  defcription  of  one  ftewing  veird  may  f^rve  to 
give  a  notion  ot'  the  whole  ;  only  wc  mull  obletve,  that 
wlien  brc'tl'.s,  Cmps,  and  dilhei  wi  h  made  fauces  or  con- 
taining liqviids,  -.ire  to  be  drelfeJ,  they  muft  be  pur  in- 
to a  fmaller  velFil,  which  is  fet  into  the  veird  PQjvS, 
nnd  is  fupported  on  three  ihort  feet,  fo  that  there  may 
be  a  fpace  all  round  it  of  about  an  inch  or  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch.  It  is  obferved,  that  dilhes  of  this  kind 
are  not  fo  expeditioufly  cooked  as  on  an  open  fire,  but 
as  completely  in  the  end,  only  requiring  to  be  turned 
up  now  and  (hen  to  mix  the  ingredients  ;  becaufe  as  the 
liquids  in  the  inner  velfcl  can  never  come  into  ebullition, 
v.nle.'s  the  ftcira  from  the  boiler  be  mvde  of  a  danger- 
ous heat,  and  every  thing  be  clofe  confined,  there  can- 
not be  any  of  that  tumbling  motion  that  we  obferve  in 
a  briling  pot. 

Tl:e  performance  of  this  apparatus  is  far  beyond  any 
expeflation  we  had  formed  of  it.  In  one  which  we  es- 
amined,  fix  pans  were  Hewing  together  by  means  of  a 
boiler  io\  inches  in  diameter,  ftanding  on  a  brilk  open 
fire.  It  boiled  very  brilkly,  and  the  lleam  puffed  fre- 
quently through  the  chinks  between  the  ftew-pans  and 
their  covers.  In  one  <  f  them  was  a  piece  of  meat  con- 
fijerubly  ^.bove  30  pounds  weight.  This  required  a- 
bove  four  hours  Hewing,  and  was  then  very  thoroughly 
and  equally  cooked  ;  the  outfide  being  no  more  done 
than  the  heart,  and  it  was  near  two  pounds  heavier  than 
when  put  in,  and  greatly  fwclled.  In  the  mean  time, 
feveral  dilhes  had  been  drelled  in  the  other  pans.  As 
far  as  we  could  juds;e,  this  cooking  did  not  confume 
one-third  part  of  the  fuel  which  an  open  fire  would 
have  required  for  the  fame  effefl. 

When  we  confider  this  apparatus  with  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  fire  than  falls 
to  the  ihaie  of  the  cooks  (we  fpeak  with  deference), 
and  ccnfider  the  very  injudicious  manner  in  which  the 
fleam  is  api  lied,  we  think  that  it  may  be  improved  fo 
as  to  furpais  any  thing  that  the  cook  can  have  a  no- 
tion of. 

When  the  fleam  enters  the  ftcw-pan,  it  is  condenfcd 
on  the  meat  and  on  the  ved'el  ;  but  we  do  not  want  it 
to  be  condenfcd  on  the  veifel.  And  the  furface  of  tlie 
velfcl  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  meat,  and  conti- 
nues much  colder;  f .  r  the  meat  grows  hot,  and  conti- 
nues fo,  while  the  velfcl,  made  of  metal  which  is  a 
very  perfect  conduclor  of  heat,  is  continually  robbed  of 
its  heat  by  the  air  of  the  kitchen,  and  carried  off  by 
it.  If  the  meat  touch  the  fide  of  th.c  pan  in  any  part, 
ro  fleam  can  be  applied  to  that  part  of  the  meat,  while 
it  is  ccniinually  imparting  heat  to  the  air  by  the  inter- 
niedium  of  the  velfcl.  Nay,  the  meat  can  harHly  be 
dielfed  unlcfs  there  be  a  current  cf  lleam  thrc  ugh  it  ; 
and  we  think  this  confirmed  by  wliat  is  obferved  above, 
lh.it  when  another  flevv-pan  is  fet  over  the  firll,  and  thus 
gives  occafion  to  a  current  i  f  fleam  through  its  cullen- 
der bottom  to  be  condenfed  by  its  fides  and  contents, 
the  loA-er  difli  is  more  expediti(>uny  drelfed.  AVe  ima- 
gine, llierefore,  that  not  lefs  than  half  of  the  lleam  is 
vailed  on  die  fides  of  the  dilfeient  llew-pans.  Our  firll 
ijiten'.ion  is  ihcrefore  Cilhd  to  this  circumflance,  and  we 


willi  to  apply  the  fleam  more  economically  and  eiTec- 
tually. 

We  would  therefore  conflru.fl  the  fleam-kitchen  in 
the  following  manner : 

We  would  make  a  wooden  chefl  (which  we  fhall  call 
the  Stew-chest  )  A  B  C  D.  This  Ihou'.d  be  made  of 
deal,  in  very  nariow  flips,  not  exceeding  an  inch,  that 
it  may  not  llu  ink.  Thia  Ihould  be  lined  with  very  thia 
copper,  lead,  or  even  llrong  tinfoil.  This  will  prevent 
it  trom  becoming  a  coiiduifbor  of  heat  by  foaking  with 
fleam.  For  further  fecurity  it  might  be  let  in  another 
chert,  with  a  fpace  of  an  inch  or  two  all  round,  and  this 
fpace  filled  with  a  compolicion  of  powdered  charcoal  and 
clay.  This  fhould  be  made  by  firfl  makii  g  a  mixture 
of  fine  potter's  clay  and  water  about  as  thick  as  poor 
cream  :  then  as  much  powdered  charcoal  mufl  be  beat 
up  with  this  as  can  bs  made  to  Hick  together.  Whea 
this  is  rammed  in  and  dry,  it  may  be  hot  enough  on 
one  lide  to  melt  glals,  and  will  not  difcolour  white  pa- 
per on  the  other. 

This  cheft  mufl  have  a  cover  L  M  N  O,  alfo  of 
wood,  having  holes  in  it  to  rece.ve  tiie  flew-pans  P,  Q  , 
R.  Between  each  pan  is  a  wcodcn  paniti  m,  coveied 
on  botl:  fides  wiih  milled  lead  or  tinfoil.  The  whole 
top  mull  be  covered  with  veiy  fpongy  leather  or  felt, 
and  made  very  flat.  Each  flew-pan  mull  have  a  bear- 
ing or  Ihoulder  all  round  it,  by  which  it  is  fupported, 
relling  on  the  felt,  and  lying  fo  true  and  clofe  that  no 
fleam  can  efcape.  Some  of  the  pans  fliould  be  limple, 
like  the  pan  F,  for  dreiling  broths  and  other  liquid 
dilhes.  Orhers  Ihould  be  like  E  and  G,  having  in  the 
bottom  a  pretty  wide  hole  H,  K,  which  has  a  pipe  in 
its  upper  lide,  rifing  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  half 
into  the  flew-pan.  The  meat  is  laid  en  a  cullender 
plate,  as  in  tlie  common  way  ;  only  there  mufl  be  no 
holes  in  the  cullender  immediately  above  the  pipe.— - 
Thefe  lleivpans  mull  be  fitted  wiih  covers,  or  they  may 
have  others  fitted  to  their  mouths,  f:r  warming  fauces 
or  other  dilhes,  01  Hewing  greens,  and  many  other  fub- 
ordinate  purpofes  for  which  t  ley  may  be,fitted. 

The  main-pipe  from  the  be  iler  muft  have  branches, 
(each  furnilhed  with  a  cock),  which  admit  the  Heam 
into  thefe  divilions.  At  its  firft  entry  fome  will  be 
condenfcd  on  the  bottom  and  fides  ;  but  we  iinagine 
that  thefe  will  in  two  niinutes  be  heued  fo  as  to  con- 
denfe  no  more,  or  almotl  nothing.  The  Heam  will  alio 
quickly  condenfe  on  the  ftew-pan,  and  in  h,4f  a  minute 
make  it  boiling  hot,  fo  that  it  will  condenfe  no  more  ; 
all  the  tt'ii  will  now  apply  itfelf  to  the  meat  and  to  the 
cover.  It  may  perhaps  be  advifable  to  allow  the  cover 
to  condenfe  Heam,  and  even  to  waHe  it.  This  may  be 
promoted  by  laying  on  it  flannel  fi  aked  in  water.  Our 
view  in  this  is  to  create  a  demand  for  Heam,  and  thus 
produce  a  current  through  tlie  Hew-pan,  which  will  be 
ap'plied  in  its  palfage  to  the  viftuah.  But  we  are  not 
certain  of  the  neceltity  of  this.  Steam  is  not  like  c  im- 
mon  air  of  the  fame  temperature,  which  would  glide 
along  die  iui  faces  of  bodies,  and  impart  to  them  a  fmall 
poriii  II  of  its  heat,  and  efcape  with  the  rcH.  To  pre- 
duce  tiiis  effect  there  muj}  be  a  current  ;  lor  air  hot 
enough  to  melt  lead,  will  not  boil  water-,  if  it  be  kept 
Hagnant  round  the  vdlel.  Cut  Heam  imparts  the  iL'hoh 
of  its  latent  heat  to  any  body  colder  than  boiling  water, 
and  goes  no  faiiher  till  this  body  be  made  boilnig  hot. 

It 
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Ii  is  a  moft  faithful  currxr  of  hca*,  nnJ  will  dirlivcr  ics 
whole  cli:irjjt  to  anybody  that  c;in  rak,-  it.  Tncrttore, 
although  th<rTe  were  no  pimhiori's  in  tlie  ftcw-chcft,  and 
the  lU-am  wctc  admitted  at  the  end  next  the  boiler,  if 
the  pin  at  tlie  fiutiier  end  be  ccldcr  than  the  left,  it 
will  uil  po  tliiih.T  ;  and  »iil,  in  Ihort,  commtmicte  to 
every  iliini^  impaiti:illy  «cc 'rdin;»  to  the  dtni.ind.  If 
any  pc^fon  has  not  the  c^nlidence  in  the  tto.iin  wliich 
r.c  exprcfs,  he  tn:\y  ftill  be  certain  that  there  muft  be  a 
prodijjiotrs  favin?  cf  heat  by  confining  tlic  whole  in  the 
licw  chi-ft  ;  and  lie  may  make  the  pans  with  entire  bot- 
lirm",  and  aJma  ilic  fteam  into  llietn  in  the  comtnon 
way,  by  p'jjfi  which  cnnic  thion^li  the  flics  of  the 
chcil  and  then  ^o  into  the  pa.>.  There  will  be  noni 
loll  by  condcnr.i'.if'n  in  the  lijei  of  the  chcfl  ;  and  the 
pai:$  will  foon  he  heated  op  to  th.-  bo.ling  tcmpciatiire  ; 
and  hardly  any  of  ihcir  he  it  will  be  walled,  becaufc  the 
nir  in  t!ie  chcll -will  be  ft.i^^nint.  The  cliicf  reafon  for 
r  cfimmendiiig  our  methi  d  is  the  much  greater  eafe  with 
vli.ch  the  fteiv.pans  can  be  Ihrttcd  and  cleaned.  There 
vill  belittle  difference  in  the  ptrrfcrm mce. 

K«y,  even  the  cotnmon  fteam-kitchen  imy  be  prodi- 
gioufly  improved  by  merely  vrrapping  each  pan  in  three 
cr  four  folds  of  coarle  dry  flannel,  or  makng  flannel 
bags  of  three  or  tour  folds  fitted  to  their  lliape,  which 
can  be  put  on  or  rcmoVu-d  in  a  minu'.e.  It  will  alfo 
greatly  conduce  to  the  gi  od  perfi>miance  V  ^aTap  the 
ll:ain  (learn  pipe  in  the  fame  manner  in  flaimi-l. 

We  ffid  that  this  main-pipe  is  c-;ndu-5l:-d  from  the 
boiler  with  a  gentle  afcciit.  The  intenTion  of  this  is, 
that  tl'.e  water  produc-d  by  the  unavoidable  condenla- 
t.cn  of  the  Aeam  may  run  back  into  the  b'  ilcr.  But 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  llcam  generally  fwceps  it  up 
hill,  and  it  runs  into  the  branch  p-pcs  a  d  defceiidsinto 
tiie  ftew-pai's.  Ptibaps  i:  would  be  as  well  to  give 
the  main-pipe  a  decliviiy  the  oth;r  way,  and  allow  all 
the  water  to  cf^Uefl  in  th"  hot  well  at  the  f  irtlier  end,  by 
means  of  a  <?cfi.encling  pipe,  Jiaving  a  loaded  valve  at 
the  end.  This  may  be  fo  contrivid  as  to  be  clofeby 
the  fire,  where  it  would  be  fo  warm  that  it  wculd  not 
check  the  boiling  if  again  poured  into  the  boiler.  But 
the  ntmoft  arteir.ion  mnll  be  piid  to  cleanlnefa  in  the 
w^ole  of  this  pailagt,  brcairfe  ihi'^  water  is  boiled  again, 
and  its  lleam  panes  through  the  heart  o(  every  dilli. 
The  circunilUnce  forbids  us  to  return  into  the  boiler 
what  is  condcnfed  in  the  (\ew  pans.  Tliis  wv.uld  mix 
the  taftes  and  flavours  of  every  dilh,  and  be  very  difa- 
greeable.  All  this  mi  ft  remain  in  the  bi>ttoin  of  each 
Mevv-pan  ;  for  which  re  if  m  we  put  in  the  pipe  tiling 
tip  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom.  It  m-ght  indeed  be 
allowed  to  fall  down  into  the  llew-chcll,  and  to  be  col. 
hrfled  in  a  comm'n  receptacle,  wl.ih  the  fat  would  float 
at  top.  and  the  c!e<ir  gravy  be  obtained  below,  peihaps 
fit  for  many  fauces. 

The  complefell  m'thod  for  getting  riJ  cf  this  con- 
denfed  fteam  would  be  to  have  a  fniall  pipe  running 
along  the  under  fide  of  the  main  conduftor,  and  com- 
»rnmicating  vith  it  at  different  places,  in  a  manner  fmii- 
lar  to  the  air  difcharger  on  the  mains  ot  water-pipei. 
In  the  paper  manufaifturc  mentioned  above,  each  fteam- 
box  has  a  pipe  in  its  bottom,  with  a  fioai-cock,  by 
wliich  the  water  is  difchargcd  ;  and  the  mriin  pipe  being 
of  great  diamtter,  and  laid  with  a  proper  acclivity,  the 
water  runs  b.ick  ir.tD  a  boiler. 

But  thefe  prccautioos  are  of  Uitle  momcDt  iu  a  (learn'- 
1 


Uchen  even  A:r  n  gre  it  tible  ;  and  for  l!-.e  genera!  ufe 
jif  private  f.mi,tcs,  would  hurt  (he  apparatus,  by  ma- 
king ,t  complex  and  of  nic-  managemear.  For  «  fm.ll 
lamily.  the  whole  app.iratus  ni:iy  be  fct  en  a  table  fot  r 
feet  long  und  two  bioad,  wh^l.  may  be  plac.d  on  ra't- 
CIS,  lo  as  to  be  wheeled  oat  of  ihe  wav  wli.-n  not  ia 
u!c.  II  the  m.i.n  con.Inftor  be  made  of  wood,  or  pro. 
perly  caicd  in  flannel,  it  will  cond.nfc  f ,  little  ft-am 
ih  It  the  cooking  table  may  fl  tnd  in  the  rem  .f.ft  corner 
oJ  the  kitchen  without  lenfibly  im;.ii:i!ig  i:s  pctfoim- 
ancc;  ainl  if  the  b.iler  be  piop  riy  fet  up  in  a  fmall 
fumtce,  and  the  flue  m:tdr  fo  that  the  flame  may  fe  ap- 
plied to  a  great  part  rf  its  f.iiface,  wc  arc  perfii.idtd 
that  thicB  fourths  of  the  fv.el  n!bd  in  comm-ii  croLety 
will  be  faved.  Its  ofily  in,.onveni.iice  fecms  to  be  lie 
indifpen/Uble  nei-.flity  of  rhe  molt  arxious  cleanlinc.''s  in 
tlic  whole  apparatus.  The  moft  nifling  nesUO  i  i  ihi» 
wi.'l  dcllioy  a  whole  dinner. 

We  had  aliiioit  foigntttn  to  obtrre,  that  tie 
boiler  mull  be  fiiri:ilhed  x*iih  a  funnel  for  fupplyirg 
it  with  water.  This  Ihotld  p.tfs  thro.iyJi  the  to*.,  and 
Its  pipe  reach  near  to  the  b.  tiom.  It  will  be  proper 
to  h.-ive  a  cock  on  this  for.nr!.  llicre  fhould  ;.lfo  be 
another  pipe  in  the  top  tf  the  boiler,  having  a  v.<lve  on 


on    everj 


the  top.  If  this  be  loaded  with  a  pnunj 
ffjuare  inch,  and  the  fire  fo  regulated  that  fteim  w.:y 
be  ol.fervcd  to  puft  f  imetimes  ftom  this  valve,  we  nny 
be  certain  that  it  is  pafllng  throu.-h  our  dilhes  with  f:f- 
ficicnt  rapidity  ;  and  if  we  fliut  ihe  cccL  en  the  fai.nci, 
and  li  a  1  the  valve  a  litile  mere,  we  fhall  caufe  the  lleam 
t  >  blow  at  the  covers  of  the  ftew.pans.  If  one  if  theie 
be  made  very  tight,  and  have  a  hole  ;*lfo  fumiftied  with 
a  loaded  valve,  this  p.in  becomes  a  di^efter,  and  will 
dilFlve  bones,  and  do  many  things  which  are  imprac« 
ticable  in  the  ordin.ary  cookery. 

Si  quid  riovijli  r.fi'iut  ijlit, 
CanJi  !ut  hr.ffrli  ;  —Ji  non.  Hi  uteie  njlrij. 

STE.\TITES  or  Soafi  earih,  a  genus  cf  the  mig- 
tiefian  order  of  earths.  Of  this  genus  there  are  Icver'.l 
fpecies  for  which  fee  Misekalocv.  Accordi;ig  to 
the  analyfis  of  Bergman,  loo  parts  <  flle.t:i:es  contain  8o 
of  filex,  17  of  mild  m.ignefii,  2  of  arigillicejus  earth, 
and  nearly  i  of  iron  ina  lemioiidated  Uat:. 

Thi>  fubllarce  may  be  formed  into  a  pade  with  water, 
fiifKciently  duAile  to  be  worked  on  the  potter'i  whed  ^ 
and  by  expofure  to  a  great  heat  it  is  hardened  fo  ..%  lo 
fttike  tire  with  llceL  It  has  alfo  the  property  of  Fit- 
i.fK'j  Fan/}  in  cleanling  cloths  from  great".-  :  but  it  dixt 
not  diffufc  in  water  fo  well  as  clays  do  ;  and  when  ci* 
gelled  with  vitriolic  acid,  it  does  nJt  form  alum,  as  tlayi 
do,  but  a  fait  fimilar  to  lipfom  fait.  Fiom  iis  fottrtfj 
and  duiftility  it  may  be  ealily  f-^rmed  into  pots  for  the 
kitchen  j  and  hence  it  has  got  the  mine  cf  bf-it  o'.lth. 

STE.M'OMA,  a  kind  of  cn:y(led  tumor,  corillumg 
of  a  matter  like  fuet  or  lard,f(.ft,  without  pain,  and  With- 
out difc'  louring  the  (Icin. 

•STEEL,  iron  united  will)  carbone.     See  Irom. 

Steel  has  properties  dillincl  from  thofe  of  iron,  which 
render  it  offuperior  value.  From  its  hit;her  Jfgree  of 
hardi-.c£>  ft  admits  a  finer  polifh  and  a'rumes  a  b'n;hter 
cilour.  When  tempered, it  poflcifei  a  higher  degree  of 
clafliciry,  and  is  aM"i<  more  fonorous.  It  is  mrie  weak. 
ly  attraelcd  by  the  load-llone,  it  receives  more  flowlr  the 
m  ig'ietic  power,  hut  it  prcl.rvcy  i  "  "  cs- 
puled  to  a  iQolU  air,  it  dvcs  n jt  c is. 


Kiichci* 

I 
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A-ffJ.      iron 


It  h  alio  heavier,  incrcaimg  in  weight,  according    large  h.\mmer,  \\-here  they  break  it  into  piecis  of  three 


toCh:iptal,  or.e  bundled  and  fevauicth  part.  M.  Hm 
man  h..s  given  as  ihi;  relult  of  fcveral  accurate  expui- 
nients  on  dillerent  kinds  of  rteel  the  Iclh  wing  Ip.ctic 
gravity  7,-95,  while  he  makes  duaik  iron  7,700,  and 
crude  iron  7,251 


or  lour  pounds  eacli.  Thi  pieces  are  again  brought  to 
the  health,  and  laid  vithin  reach  of  the  workman  who 
plunges  fome  of  ihenj  into  the  fire,  and  covers  ihem 
wiih  coal.  Tlic  bellows  are  made  to  LI  iw  llowly  till 
the  iron  is  liquelied.     Then  the  fire  is  increafed  ;  and 


Ail  iron 'is  convertible  into  fteel  by  expofmg  it  to  a  when  the  ludon  has  been  long  ei.of.gh  continued,  the 

certVm  decree  of  heat  for  a  certain  time  along  with  a  fcoiia;  are  allo-.red  to  How  out  ;  and  at  that  time  the 

quantity  of  charcoal.     Chemills  differ  in  opinion  con-  iron  hardens.     The  woikm.in  adds  more  of  the  pieces 

cerninj;  the  nature  and  efFefls  of  this  proce.s.     Some  ot  ctuue  in  n,  which  he  treats  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and 

iiy' that  fteel    is  produced  by  abforbing  a  qu;intit)  of  fo  <m  a  iliird  and  a  fourth  time,  till  he  obtains  a  mafs  of 

cVloric  or  heat  in  a  latent   ftate,  as  the  older  chemills  fteel  of  about  a  hundred  pounds,  wh'ch  is  gererally 

had  faid  it  was  formed  by  abforbi.-.g  phlogillon.     La-  done  in  about  tour  hours.     This  mafs  is  raifed  and 

voiuer  feems  to  have  afciibed  the  qualities  of  fteel  to  a  carried  to  the  hammer,  where  it  is  forged,  and  cut  in- 

flight  decree  of  oxidation,  others  to  a  combination  with  to  four  pieces,  which  are  farther  beat  into  fqu.ire  bars 

-  '        °        '       '         "   •""  "'ith  four  or  five  feet  long.     When  the  lleel  is  thus  forged, 


piunibago  or  black  lead,  ar.d  others  to  a  union  wit 
carbone.     In  agreeing  with   ihofe  who  lay  the  toim: 
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ereein"  wiu)  moie  wuu  i«ij  •■"■-  .^.nia-  it  is  thrown  into  w<;ter  that  it  may  be  ea'ily  broken  ; 
tion  of  rteel  is  owing  fo  carbone,  we  do  not  ditfer  ell'cn-  for  it  is  yet  crude  and  coarie-grained.  The  fteel  is  then 
lii"'ly  from  thole  who  attribute  it  to  plumbago  ;  for  carried  to  anotlier  hearth  llmilir  to  the  former,  and 
the  art  of  chemiftry  has  now  found  that  thefe  fub-  there  broken  in  pieces.  Thefe  pieces  are  laid  regularly 
ft.ance;  are  very  nearly  allied.  Plumbago  is  a  Hue  in  the  fire  place,  firft  two  parallel,  upon  which  fevcn  or 
charcoal'  combined  with  a  little  iron.  The  brilliant  eight  others  are  placed  acrofs  ;  tlien  a  third  row  acrofs 
charcoal  of  certain  vegetable  fubftances,  more  elpecially  the  ftccnd,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  is  fpace  left  be- 
when  formed  by  diftiilation  in  dole  velfeb,  polfelfes  all  tween  thole  ot  the  fame  row.  The  whole  is  then 
the  ch.ira>5ters  of  plumba'^o.  The  charcoal  of  animal  covered  with  charcoal,  and  the  fire  is  excited.  In  about 
fubftances^'poirefTes  characters  ftill  more  peculiarly  refem-  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  pieces  are  made  hot 
'  bline  it.^  Like  it  they  are  difficult  to  incinerate,  they  enough,  and  are  then  taken  from  the  fire,  one  by  one,  to 
leave  the  fame  impredionoa  the  hands  and  upon  paper  ;  the  hammer,  to  be  forged  into  little  bars  from  half  a 
ihey  hkewife  contain  iron,  and  become  converted  into  foot  to  two  feet  long,  and  while  hot  are  thrown  into 
cirbonic  acid  by  combuftion.  When  animal  fubftances  water  to  be  hardened.  Of  thefe  pieces  lixteen  or 
are  diftilled  by  a  ftrorg  fire,  a  very  fine  powder  fublimes,  twenty  are  put  together  fo  as  to  make  a  bundle,  which 
which  attaches  itfelf  10  the  inner  part  of  the  neck  of  the  is  heated  and  welded,  and  afterwards  forged  into  bars 
re'tort  and  this  fubftince  may  be  made  into  excellent  four  inehcs  thick,  which  are  then  broken  into  pieces  of 
black  lead  pencils.      '  convenient  length  for  ufe.  .        ^    ,, 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  fteel,  namely,  by  fu-  ihe  method  ot  converting  iron  into  fteel  by  cemen- 
fion  and  by  cementation.  The  firft  way  is  ufed  to  con-  tation  is  a  very  fimple  procefi.  It  confifts  folely  in  ex- 
vert  iron  into  fteel  immediately  from  the  ore,  or  from  pofing  it  for  a  certain  time  to  a  ftrong  degree  of  hear, 
crude'or  caft-iron.  By  the  feccnd  way,  bar-iron  is  expo-  while  clofely  covered  with  charcoal  and  defended  from 
Jed  to  a  long  continued  heat  furrounded  by  charcoal,  the  external  aT.  The  furnaces  employed  for  conrert- 
Each  oftheVe  ways  has  advantages  peculiar  to  itfelf;  ing  iron  into  fteel  (fays  a  manufaflurer  of  this  metal)  are 
but  the  fame  caufes  in  fift  predominate  in  both,  for  of  different  fizes  ;  fome  capable  ofconvening  only  three 
bfth  kinds  of  fteel  are  produced  by  heat  and  ch;rrcoal.  or  four  tons  weight,  while  others  are  capacious  enough 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  methods  is  this  ;  to  contain  from  feven  to  eight  or  ten  tons.  The  out- 
in  making  fteel  by  fufion  the  charcoal  is  not  fo  equally  fides  of  thefe  furnaces  rife  up  in  form  of  a  cone,  or 
defended  from  the  accefs  of  air  as  in  the  other  way.  fugar-loaf,  to  the  height  of  a  very  ccnfid^rable  number 
Swedenborgius  has  given  the  following  defcription  of  feet.  In  the  inlide,  oppofite  to  each  other,  arc 
of  the  niethod'^ufed  in  Dalecarlia  for  making  fteel  from  placed  two  very  long  chefts,  made  either  of  ftone,  or 
caft  iron.  The  ore  from  which  the  crude  iron  to  be  of  bricks  capable  of  bearing  the  ftrongeft  fire;  which 
converted  into  fteel  is  obtained  is  of  a  good  kind.  It  is  is  placed  between  the  two  cheft  •.  The  bars  of  iron, 
black,  friable,  and  compofed  of  many  linall  grains,  and  after  the  bottom  is  furnilhed  with  a  necelfary  quantity- 
it  prcduces  very  tou"-h  iron.  The  convei  fion  into  fteel  of  charcoal  dvift,  are  hid  mjlmt^/m /tiperjlralu>»,  with 
is  made  upon  a  forge-hearth,  fomething  fmaller  than  intermediate  beds  of  the  charcoal  dull,  to  Ibch  a  height 
common.  The  fides  and  bottom  are  made  of  caftiron.  of  the  chefts  as  only  to  admit  of  a  good  bed  at  top  ; 
T!ie  tuyere  is  placed,  with  very  little  inclination,  on  one  which  is  then  all  covered  over,  to  pi  event  the  admillion 
of  the  lide-plates.  The  breadth  of  the  fire-place  is  of  the  common  air;  which,  could  it  procure  an  entrance, 
fourteen  inches;  its  length  is  greater.  The  lower  part  would  greatly  injure  the  operation.  The  iron  being 
of  the  tuyere  is  fix  inches  and  a  half  above  the  bottom,  thus  fiiuated,  the  fire  is  llglited  ;  which  is  fome  time 
In  the  interior  part  of  the  fire-place  theie  is  an  oblong  before  it  can  be  raifed  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  heat  to 
cpeiiin"  for  tlie  flowing  of  the  fupcTfluoui  fcoris.  The  produce  any  confider.able  effeCf.  After  whi^h  it  is  coii- 
worknien  firft  put  fcoi'ia;  on  the  bottom,  then  charcoal  tinued  for  fo  many  days  as  the  operator  may  judge  pro- 
Knd  powder  of  charcoal,  and  upon  th«fe  the  caft-ircn  per  ;  only  now  and  then  drawing  out  what  they  call  a 
run  or  cut  into  fmall  pieces.  They  cover  the  iron  with  proof  bar.  This  is  done  by  openings  fit  for  the  pur- 
Ciore  charcoal,  and  excite  the  fire.  When  the  pieces  pofe  at  the  ends  of  the  cheft,  which  are  eaf.ly  and  with 
of  iron  are  of  a  red  white,  and  before  they  begin  to  expedition  ftopped  up  again,  without  occafioning  any 
melt,  they  ftop  the  bellows,  and  carry  the  maf»  under  a  injury  to  the  contents  left  bebiud.  When  the  opera- 
tor 
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tor  apprehends  the  converfion  is  fuiTicicntly  completed,  cold  water  ;  the  ether  bar  ol'  lle.l  w.u  cooled  flowly 

'  the  fire  ii  fufFercJ  to  go  out,  and  ihe   furnace,  with  iti  over  fome  pieces  of  charcoal  at  a  Jillance  from  the  lur- 

eontcnts,  is  left  gradually  to  c(o!.     This  may  take  up  nice.  The  bar  of  iron  and  the  one  of  tlecl  that  was  al- 

feveral  days  :  after  which  th;  furnace  is  difcliarged,l)y  lowed  to  cool  flowly  palfedcafily  into  the  caliber  a^ain  ; 

taking  out  the   bars  of  ftetl  and  the  remainder  of  tly:  but  the  bar  of  tempered  ftcel  was    lentthsncd   almoft 

charcoal  dnft.  one-ninth  of  a  lino. 

There   is  a  manufaflory  eflablilTied   in  the  parilh  of        Tliere  it  no  douSt  but  tempering  chanties  the  grain  ; 

CranionJ,  about  Hvc  miles  from  Edinburgh,  in  which  that  is,  the  appearance  of  ihe  texture  of  a  piece  of  lied 

this  method  is  pra£>ifcd  with  great  fuccel's.  Great  quan-  when  broken.     This  ii  the  mark  whicli  is  ufually  ob- 

tities  of  ftecl  arc  made  there,  which  we  have  reafon  to  ferved  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  lltel,  or  of  the  tern- 

believe   is  of  as  excellent  a  quality  as  any  that  can  be  pering  which  fuits  it  bcft.     ITic  temperjd  bar  is   bro. 

procured  from  other  countiies.  ken  in  feveral  places  after  having  received  different  dc- 

When  the  ch.ircoal  is  taken  out,  it  is  found  as  black  grces  of  heat  in  different  places.     What  proves  c-m- 

as  before  it  was  introduced  into  the  fursiace,  unlefs  by  plctely   the   effeft   of  heat  upon   the  grain,  at  Icaft  in 

accident   the   external   air   has  gi-t   admittance.     The  fome  kinds  of  fteel,  is,  that  a  bar  of  ftecl  expofed  to  all 

bars  prefcrve  their  exterior  form  only  ;  the  furface  fre-  the  intermediate  degrees  of  heat,  from  the  fmallcll  fen- 

quently  exhibits  a  great  number  of  tumors  or  blillers,  fible  heat  to  a  red  heat,  is  found  toiiicreafc  in  lincnefs  of 

whence  tliey  are  called  W;,?crfi_/7«/.  grain  from  the  llightly   hc.itcd   to   the  Ihongly  heated 

Tiie  hardnefs  of  llecl  is  much  increafed  by  temper-  end.     The  celebrated  Rinman  has   made  miny  expcri- 

ing.     This   confifts  in   heating  it  to  a  red  heat,  and  ments  on  the  qualities  of  Heel  expofed  to  different  de>- 

then  plunging  it  fuJdinly  into  cold  water.     If  it  be  al-  grees  of  heat  in  tempering,  but    particularly  to  three 

lowed  to  coo!  lliwly,  it  ftill  preferves  its  ductility  ;  or  if  kinds,  viz.  Heel  heated  to  an  obfcure  red,  to  a  bright 

it    be  heated  again   after  being  tempered,  it  lofes  its  red,  and  to  red   wliite.     Hard  brittle  lleel,  made  by 

hardnefs,  and  again  becomes  duifliie.     In  heating  fteel  cement.v.inn,  and  heated  to  an  obicure  red  and  tcmper- 

fcr  tcmp.-ring  it,  the  moll  remarkable  circumftance  is,  cd,  exhibited  a  fine  grain,  f  mewhat  Ihiuing,  and  was  of 

tlie  different  colours  it  affumcs,  .iccording  to  the  degree  a  yellow  white    colour.     When  tempered  at  a  bright 

of  heat  it  has  received.     As  it  is  gradually  heated,  it  red  heat,  the  grain  was  coarfer  and  more  Ihining  ;  when 

becomes  white,  thei\  yellow,  orange,  purple,  violet,  and  tempered  at  a  red  white  heat,  the  grain  was  alio  coarfc 

atlallof  a  deep  blue  colour.  and  Ihining. 

According  to  Reaumur,  the  fteel  which  ismoftheat-        With  a  view   to   determine  how  far   ftcel  ml^jlit  be 

ed  in  tempeiing  is  generally  the  hardcll.     Hence  it  is  improvfd  in  its  grain  by  tempering  it  in  different  ways, 

believed,  that  the  more  violent  the  heat  to  which  fteel  M.  de  Morveau  took  a  bar  of  blillcred  ftecl,  and  broke 

is  expofed,  and  the  more  fudJenly  it  is  plunged  into  it  into  four  parts   nearly  ci'  tlic  fame   weight.     They 

crild  w.iter,  the  h.irdor  the    llccl  will  be.      Rinman,  were  all  heated  to  a  red  heat  in  the  fame  furnace,  and 

again,  has  deduced  a  conclufion  diteclly  oppofite,  that  withdrawn  from  the  fire  at  the  fame  inftant.  OneofiJie 

the  ftcel  which  is  naturally  hardcft  demands  the  Ic  iftde-  pieces  was  left  at  the  fide  of  the  furnace  to  cool  in  the 

gree  of  heat  to  temjer  it.       Different  methods  have  air,  thefecond  was  plunged  into  cold  water,  llie  third 

been  propofed  to  determine  wliat  degree  ot  heat  is  moil  into  oil,  and  the  fourth  into  mercury.     The  piece  of 

proper;  but  the  calieft  method  is  to  lake  a  bar  of  fteel,  fteel  that  was  cooled  in  the  air  refifted  the  hammer  a 

ib  lonj.',  that  wliilc  one  end  is  cxp<  fed  to  a  violent  heat,  long  time  before  it  was   broken  ;  it  was  neceffary  to 

the  c.tlicr  may  be  kept  cold.     Uy  examining  the  inter-  noieh  it  by  the  file,  and  even  then  it  was  broken  with 

mediate  poriions,  it  may  be  found  what  degree  of  heat  difficulty.     It  Ihowed  in  its  fr.iifljre  a  grain  fenfibly 

has  produced  the  greatell  hardnefs.  more  fine  and  m^re  Ihining  than  it  was  before.     The 

By  tempering,  Ittel  is  faid  to  increafe  both  in  bnlk  fecond  piece,  which  had  been  plunged  ino  wa:er,  broke 

and  in   weight.     Reaumur  fsys,  that  a  fm  ill  bar   Cix  cafily  ;  its  grain  was  rather  finer  than  the  firft,  and  al. 

ir.ches  long,  fix  lines  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  was  moll  of  the  fame  white  colour.  The  third  piece,  which 

increafcd  at  leall  a  line  in  length  after  being  tempered  was  tempered  in  oil,  appeared  very  hard  when  tried  by 

to  a  reddilh  white  colour  ;  ihat  is,  fuppoling  the  dilata-  die  file;  it  was  fcarcely  poft'ible  to  break  it.  Its  graia  wa« 

lion   proportional  in  all  dimenfions  iHcrealing   at   llic  as  fine,  but  not  quite  fo  bright,  as  that  which  was  tcm- 

rate  of  48  to  49.      Iron  alfo  expands  when  heated  ;  but  pered  in  water.     The  founh   piece,  which  was  dipped 

when  the  heat  paffcs  off,  it  returns  to  its  former  dimen-  into  mercury,  was  eviilently  fuperior  to  all  the  relt  i.t 

fions.     That  the  weight  of  ftecl  is  a".fj  augmented  by  the  finenefs  and   colour  of  the  grain.     It  biokc   into 

tempering,  has  been  found  by  experiinei.t.    Rinman  ha-  many  fragments  with  the  firft    ftrokc  of  the  hammer, 

ving  weighed   exai5Hy   in  an  hydroftatic   balance    two  the  fiaiJl,. res  being  generally  tranfvcif,:. 
kinds  of  fine  ftecl  made  by  cementation,   and  not  teni-        M.  de  Morveiu   was  not    alto^etlier   f.uis:leJ  with 

pered,  found  their   dsnfity  to   be  to  that  of  water  as  thele  experiments,  and  therefore  thoaght  it  neceffary  to 

7,(;9i    to  I  ;  after  being   tempered,  the  denfity  of  the  repeat  them   with  finer  ftetl.     He  took  a  bar  of  (led 

one  was  7,553,  and  th.it  of  the  1  ther   7,7cS,     M.  de  two  lines  fquare,  fu(h  asi>  iifed  in  Germany   f.^r  t"ol« 

Morveau  too!:  three  bars  juft  of  a  fize  to  enter  a  certain  by  engravers  and  watchmakers ;  he  di.  i  led  it  into  four 

clilicr  28  lines  long,  and  each  fulc  two  lines  broad;  one  pieces,  and  treated  them   in  the  fame   «-ay  .n*  he  lud 


ffttl. 


of  the  bars  was  loft  iron,  and  the  twoothcis  were  taken 
from  the  fame  piece  of  fine  ftcel.  In  order  to  comm'.i- 
ixicatc  an  equal  degree  of  heat  to  each,  in  an  eiithen 
veffel  in  the  mld;l  rf  a  win.l  fiitmce,  the  bar  of  f  ft 


done  the  bliilcred  fteel.  Tfic  firll  piece,  which  wa» 
cooled  in  ihc  atr,  it  was  very  dilTicult  to  break  ;  the 
fracture  appeared  in  the  midil  of  the  gnin  very  firiCi 
b:U  white  and  Ihin'ng.     Thefecond,  uh.ch  was  icm- 


iron  and  one  of  iho  bars  ol  ftecl  were  thrown   into   pcrcd  ia  water,  wai  broken  iato  thrc;  Kaj^m.-iits  at  t!ia 
Vol.  XVII.  5  1"'  ^'^ 
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firfl  blow  ;  its  grain  was  peifei5lly  equal,  of  a  grey  a(h-    rules  for  its  accurate  conftrudlion  are  the  fame  as  for  Stc 
colour,  and  of  remarkable  fincncfs.  One  of  itr,  lides  was    a  com mon  balance.  ^"^ 

poHlhed,  and  a  drop  of  the  n'trous  acid  which  was  pour-  The  inlliumtnt  indicates  dilTcrent  Wfiphts  In  the  fol- 
ed  upon  it  left  ablackfpot,  but  not  deep,  liut  when  a  lowing  manner:  The  dill:incc  CD  of  tlie  two  n.iiK  is 
drop  of  the  f»me  acid  was  poured  on  the  middle  oi  the  co.ilidercd  as  an  unit,  and  the  long  aim  is  divided  into 
Irafli'.re,  after  it  had  been  equally  polillied,  it  kit  a  black  a  number  of  parts  equal  to  it  ;  and  thcfe  are  fubdlvided 
fpot  much  deeper.  The  third  piece,  wiiich  was  plan-  as  low  as  is  thought  proper:  or  in  general,  the  long 
ged  in  oil,  bent  as  ealily  as  the  piece  which  was  cooled  arm  is  made  a  ftalc  of  equal  parts,  commencinj;  at  the 
in  the  air  ;  tlie  file  made  an  imprefllon  on  it  with  dilK-  edge  of  ihe  nail  C  ;  and  the  llioi  t  aim  contains  Ibme  de- 
cuky  ;  it  was  necelDry  to  break  it  with  a  vice  ;  its  grain  terniined  number  of  thofe  equal  parts.  Suppofe,  then, 
was  inferior  in  fiucncfs  to  the  I'econd,  but  it  was  of  a  tliat  a  weight  A  of  ic  pounds  is  put  into  the  fcale  L. 
darker  colour.  The  I'ounh,  which  was  tempered  in  mer-  The  countcrpoire  P  mult  be  oi  luch  a  weight,  that, 
cury,  exhibited  a  grain  of  an  intermediate  finenels  be-  when  hanging  at  the  divifion  lo,  it  (Irdl  b  drince  tl'.is 
tween  the  fccond  and  the  third.  From  thefe  expcri-  weight  A.  Now  let  any  unknown  weight  \V'  be  put 
ments,  itappe;irs  that  flecl  may  be  hardened  by  tern-  into  the  fcale.  Slide  the  hook  of  the  counterpoife 
pcrine  it,  not  only  with  water,  but  with  any  other  li-  along  the  long  arm  till  it  balances  ll.is  weight.  Suppofe 
quid  which  is  capable  of  accelerating  its  C(,oling.  it  then  hanging  at  the  divifion  38.     We  conclude  that 

Steel  may  be  unmade,  or  reduced  to  the  llate  of  there  is  38  pounds  in  the  fcale.  Tnis  we  do  on  the 
iron,  by  a  mmagement  fimilar  to  that  by  which  it  is  authority  of  the  fundamental  property  of  the  lever, 
made,  that  is,  by  cement  iiion.  But  the  cement  ufed  tliat  forces  afting  on  it,  and  balancing  each  other,  a^e 
for  this  purpofe  muft  be  compofed  of  fubftances  en-  in  the  inverl'e  proportion  of  the  diltances  from  the  ful- 
tirely  free  from  inflammable  matter,  and  rather  ca-  crum  to  their  lines  of  direcflion.  Whatever  weight  the 
pable  of  abforbing  if,  as  calcareous  earth  or  quicklime,  counterpoi.'e  is,  it  is  to  A  as  CD  to  10,  and  it  is  to 
By  a  cementation  with  calcareous  earth,  continued  dur-  the  weight  Was  CD  to  38;  tlierefore  A  is  to  the 
ing  eight  or  ten  houis,  ftcel  is  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  weigh c  W  as  ly  to  38,  and  Wis  38  pounds  :  and  thus 
iron.  After  it  has  been  tempered,  it  may  be  again  un-  the  weight  in  the  fcale  will  ahv;iys  be  indicated  by 
tempered,  and  fofieued  to  any  degree  th.it  we  think  pro-  the  diviUon  at  which  it  is  balanced  by  the  counter- 
l>cr  ;  for  which  purpofe  we  have  only  to  heat  it  more  or    poife. 

iefs,  and  to  let  it  cool  llowly.   By  this  method  we  may         Our  well  informed  readers  know  that  this  fund.imen- 

Ibften  the  Iiardeft-tempered  iteel.  tal  property  of  the  lever  was  difcr^vered  by  the  renown- 

Stefl-Boh-  Tenants.     See  Tenure.  ed  Archimedes,  or  at  lead  firll  demondrated  by  him  ; 

Salt  of  Steel.     See  Chemistry,  n°  697.  and  that  his  demonflration,  befides  the  defefl  of  being 

STEEL-Tarit,    is    one  of    the  moft    ancient  prefents    applicable  only  to  commenfurable  lengths  of  the  arms, 

■which  fcience  has  made  to  fociety  ;  and  though  long  m    has  been  thought  by  r.ictaphyficians  of  the  firll  note  to 

defuetude  in   this  country,  is  in    moll   nations   oi   the    proceed  cb  a  poftulale  which  feems  equally  to   need   a 

world  the  only  in.lrumcnt  lor  afcertaining  the  weight    demonrtration.     It  has  accordingly  employed  the  ut- 

\ti  bodies.     What   is  tranilated    kdance  in  the   Penta-    moft  refinement  of  the  fii il  mathcmaticidns  of  Europe 

leuch,  is  in  faft  fteelyard,  being  the  word  ufed  by  the    to   fuiniiha   demcnilration  free  imm   objeiftion.     Mr 

Arabs  to  this  day  for  their  inilrument,  which  is  a  fteel-    D'Alembert  has  given  two,  remarkable  for  their  inge- 

yard.     It  is  in  common  ufe  in  all  the  Aliatic  nations,    nuity  and  fubilety  ;   Foncenex  has  done  the  f  ime  ;  and 

it  was  iheJJalcra  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  I'eems    Piofeifcr  Hamilton  of  Trinity  cllege,  Dublin,  has  gi- 

to  have  been   more  confided  in  by  them  than  the  ba-    venone  which  is  thought  the  leaf!  exceptionable.     But 

"iance  ;  for  which  reafcn  it  was  ufed  by  the  goldfmiths,    cri'.ics   have  even  objected   to  thi-,  as  depending  on  a 

■«\hile  tlie  balance  was  the  inilrument  of  the  people. —    poffulate  which  ftiould  have  been  demonllrated. 

A^n  aurtfcif  jLidra  fed  Jyipularl  intiina  sxaminare.     Cic.         Since  we  publillied  the  volume  containing  the  article 

de  Or.  238.  Mechanics,  there  his  appeared  (Pnil.  Trans.   1794) 

The  iUclyard  is  a  lever  of  unequal  arms,  and,  in  its    a  demonllration  by  Mr  Vince,  vhich  we  think  unexcep- 

TDoll  perieiSl  form,  is  eonllruoled  much  like  a  common    tionable,  and  of  fuch  fimplicity  that   it  is   allonilhiiig 

balance.     It  hangs  in  iheers  E   (fig.  i.)  relling  on  the    that  it  has  not  occured  to  any  perlbn    wlio  thinks  on 

Hail  C,  and  the  fcale  L  for  holding  the  goods  hangs  by    the  fubjeft.     Our  readers  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  an 

a   nail  D  on  the   Ihort  arm  BC.     Tiie  counter  weight    account  of  it. 

P  hangs  by  a  ring  of  tempered  ileel,  made  Iharp  i  i  the  Let  AE  (fig.  2.)  be  a  mathematical  level,  or  !n- 
infide,  that  it  n;ay  bear  by  an  edge  on  the  long  arm  flexible  flraight  line,  refting  on  the  prop  A,  and  fup- 
CA  of  the  fteelyard.  The  under  edge  of  the  centre  ported  at  E  by  a  force  adling  upwards.  Let  two  equal 
iiail  C,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  nail  D,  are  in  the  weights  b  and  d  be  hung  on  at  B  and  D,  equidillant 
Jlraight  line  formed  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  long  arm.  from  A  and  E.  Prelfures  are  now  exerted  at  A  and 
Tliub  the  three  points  of  fulpcnilon  are  in  one  llraight  E  ;  and  becaufe  every  circumllance  of  wciglit  and  di- 
line.  The  needle  or  index  of  the  lledyard  is  perpcn-  Ranee  is  the  fame,  tlie  prelFure  at  E,  aiifmg  from  the 
dicular  to  the  line  of  the  arms,  and  plays  between  the  adlion  of  the  weight  b  on  the  point  B,  niufl  be  the  fame 
flieers.  The  fliort  arm  may  be  made  fo  mailive,  that,  with  the  piefFure  at  A,  ariiing  from  the  adfion  of  the 
together  with  the  fcale,  it  will  balance  the  long  arm  un-  weight  il  on  the  point  D  ;  and  the  preifure  at  E,  oc- 
loadtd.  When  no  goods  are  in  the  i'eale,  and  the  coun-  calioned  by  the  weight  d,  muft  be  the  fame  with  the 
ter  weight  w  th  its  hook  are  removed,  the  fteelyard  ac-  pieflure  at  A,  occafioncd  by  the  weight  b.  This  muft 
<^^lires  a  horizontal  pcfition,  iu  confequence  of  its  centre  be  the  cafe  wherever  the  weights  are  hung,  provided 
at'  gravity  being  below  the  axis  oi  fufpcnfion.     The.  thdt  the  diHancc  AB  and  DE  are  ecj^ual.     Moreover, 

tb& 
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Hfijri^rd.  the  fum  of  the  pre/Turet  at  A  and  E  is  unqueftirnabljr    ed  by  fmall  difTerenccs  cf  weight 


This  1$  becaufc  in  ?t«lpr-L 


equal  to  the  fum  of  the  weights,  becaufc  the   weights    fuch  cafes  the  thicknefs  which   it   it   nccelfary  to  civ- 
are  fupporied  folely  at  A  and  E.     Let  tlic  two  weights    the  edges  of  t!ie  nalU  d  cs  then  bear  a  fciifible  propor- 


bc  h'jiig  on  at  C  the  middle  point ;  the  prelfurc  at  E 
is  ftlU  the  f.inie.  Therefore,  in  general,  the  prelTure 
excited  at  tlie  point  E,  by  two  equal  weight*  hanging 
at  any  points  B  and  D,  is  the  fame  as  it  they  were  hung 
on  at  the  middle  point  between  them :  but  the  prel- 
furc excited  at  E  is  a  juft  meafure  of  the  effort  or  ener- 
gy of  the  weights  i  and  J  lo  urge  the  lever  round  the 
point  A.  It  is,  at  leall,  a  meafure  of  the  oppofitc  force 
which  mud  be  applied  at  E  to  fuflain  or  balance  this 
prelPure.  A  very  faftidinus  mctaphyfician  may  dill  fay, 
that  the  demonftration  is  limited  to  a  point  E,  whoie 
dirtance  from  A  is  twice  AC,  or  =  Ali  -f  AD.  But 
it  extends  to  any  other  point,  on  the  authority  of  a  po- 
(lulate  which  cannot  be  refufed,  viz.  that  in  whatever 
proportion  the  prelTue  at  E  is  augmented  or  diminilh- 
ed,  the  preflure  at  this  other  point  muft  augment  or  di- 
miiiifli  in  the  fame  pr^iportlon.  Tliis  being  proved,  the 
general  theorem  may  bedemonftr^ied  in  all  proportions 
of  dillance,  in  the  manner  of  Archimedes,  at  once  the 
mod  fimple,  jjrfpicuous,  acd  elegant  of  all. 

We  cannot  help  obfciving,  that  all  this  difHcuhy 
(and  it  is  a  real  one  to  the  philofophcr  who  aims  at  ren- 
dering mechanics  a  demonftrative  fcience)  has  arifen 
from  an  improper  fearch  after  fimpliciiy.  Had  Archi- 
medes taken  a  lever  as  it  really  exids  in  nature,  and 


propo. 
tion  to  the  didance  CD  between  tliem  ;  fo  tJiat  when 
the  balance  inclines  to  one  fiJc,  that  arm  is  fenfibly 
Ihortencd,  and  therefore  the  energy  of  the  prepondera- 
ting weight  is  lelfened. 

We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  the  ftcelyard  to  be  ia 
equihbrio  when  not  loaded.  But  this  is  not  neccffary, 
nor  is  it  ufual  in  thofe  whidi  are  commonly  made. 
The  long  arm  commonly  preponderates  conlidcrablv. 
This  makes  no  difference,  except  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fcale.  The  preponderancy  of  the  long  arm  is  cqui- 
valcnt  to  fomc  goods  already  in  tlie  fcale,  fuppofe  four 
pounds.  Therefore  when  there  are  really  lo  pounds 
in  the  fcale,  the  counterpoife  will  balance  it  when  hang- 
iflg  at  the  divifion  6.  'I'his  divifion  is  therefore  rec- 
koned 10,  and  the  red  of  tlic  divifions  are  numbered  ac- 
cordingly. 

A  fcientific  examinati.in  of  the  deelyard  will  con- 
vince us  that  it  ii  inferior  to  the  b.ilance  of  equal  armi 
in  point  of  fenfibility  :  But  it  is  extremely  compciidi- 
ous  and  convenient ;  and  when  accurately  made  and  at- 
tenilvely  ufcd,  it  is  abundantly  exail  for  moll  commer- 
cial purpofes.  We  have  feen  one  at  Leipzig  which  hai 
been  in  ufc  fmce  the  year  1718,  which  is  very  fenfible 
to  a  difference  of  one  pound,  when  loaded  with  nearly 
three  tons  on  the  (hort  arm  ;  and  we  faw  a  waggon 


confidered  it  a«  material,  confiiling  ot  atoms  uni.ed  by  loaded  with  more  than  two  tons  weighed  by  it  in  .ibout 

cohcfion  ;  and  had  he  traced  the  intermediate  preffures  fix-minutcs. 

by  while  meani  the  two  external  weights  are  put  in  The  deelyard  in  common  ufe  in  the  different  coun- 

oppofitlon  to  each  other,  or  rather  to  the  fupport  given  tries  of  Europe  is  of  a  conllruc'tion  dill  llmpler  than 

to  the  fulcrum  ;  all  difficulty  would  have  vanilhed.   (See  what  we  have  defcribed.     It    conlifts  of  a  batten   of 

what  is  faid  on  this  fubjcift  in  the  anicle  StKg.vcfH  of  hard  wood,  having  a  heavy  lump  A  (fig.  3.)  at  one 

TimUr,  &c.)  end, -and  a  fwivel  hook  B  at  the  other.     The  goods  to 

The  quantity  of  goods  which  may  be  weighed  by  be   weighed  arc  fulpended  on  the  hook,  and  the  whole 

this  inlliunient  depends  on  the  weii;ht  ot  the  counter-  is  carried  in  a  loop  of  whip-curd  C,  in  which  it  is  did 


potfe,  and  en  the  didance  CD  fioiu  the  lulcrum  at 
vhich  the  goods  are  fufpcndcd.  A  double  counter- 
poife hanging  at  the  fame  divilion  will  balance  or  indi- 
cate a  double  quantity  of  goods  hanging  at  D  ;  and 
anycounterpolfc  will  balance  and  indicate  a  double  quan- 
tity of  good«,  if  the  didance  CD  be  reduced  to  one- 
half.  M.iny  deelyards  have  two  or  more  points  of 
fufpcnfi'.n  D,  to  which  the  fcale  may  occalton.illy  be  at- 
tached. Fig.  6.  of  Plate  XCI.  Vol.  II.  reprefents one 
of  ihefc.  It  is  evident,  tliat  in  this  cafe  the  value  or 
indication  of  the  divifions  of  the  long  arm  will  be  diffe- 
rent, according  to  the  point  from  whxh  the  fcale  is 
fulpended.  The  fame  divifion  wliich  would  indicate 
20  pounds  wiien  CD  is  three  inches,  will  indicate  30 
pounds  Vkhen  it  is  two  inches.  As  it  would  expofe  to 
chance  of  midakes,  and  be  otherwife  troublcfome  to 
make  this  redu^llon,  it  is  ufual  to  make  a*  many  divi- 
ded fcalcs  on  the  long  arm  as  there  arc  points  of  fnfpen- 
fion  D  on  tlie  ihort  arm  ;  and  each  fcale  having  its 
own  nunibers,  all  trouble  and  all  chance  of  millake  is 
avoided. 

But  the  range  of  this  indrument  is  not  altogether  at 
the  plcafurc  of  the  maker.  Bclidci  the  inability  of  a 
ficnder  beim  to  carry  a  prcat  load,  the  divifion^  of  the 
fcale  anfwering  to  pounds  or  half-pounds  l>ccoine  very 
minute  when  tlie  didance  CD  is  very  lliort  ;  and  the 
balance  becomes  Icfs  delicate,  that  is,  Icli  fcnlibly  afftd- 


backward  and  forw.ird,  till  the  goods  are  balanced  by 
the  weight  f.f  the  other  end.  The  weight  of  the  good* 
is  cdimated  by  the  place  of  the  loop  on  a  fca'e  of  dlvi- 
lions  in  harmonic  pr<  grefficn.  They  are  marked  (we 
prcfnme)  by  trial  with  known  weights. 

The  chief  ufe  that  is  now  made  c,f  the  deelyard  in 
Great  Britain  is  for  the  weighing  of  loaded  waggons 
and  carts.  For  tJiis  it  is  extremely  convenient,  and 
more  than  fufficiently  exai.1  for  the  purpofe  in  view. 
We  Ifall  defcribe  one  or  two  of  the  molt  rerrarkable  ; 
and  we  (hall  bej^iu  with  that  at  Leipzig  already  men- 
tioned. 

Tliis  deelyard  is  reprefented  ir.  ti:j.  4.  as  mn  out, 
and  jud  about  to  he  hooked  for  lifting  up  the  load. 
'J'he  deelyard  itfclf  Is  OPQj  and  is  about  12  feet  long. 
The  Ihort  arm  PQ^Iias  two  points  of  I'ufpenfion  t  and  /  ; 
and  the  llirr;i[>  whicli  carrlis  the  chains  for  hdding  the 
load  is  made  with  a  double  ho(  k,  indcad  of  a  double 
eye,  that  it  may  be  eifily  removed  from  the  one  pin  to 
the  otlier.  For  this  purpofe  the  two  hooks  arc  con- 
neifled  above  by  an  h  ifp  or  daple,  which  goes  over  the 
arm  of  the  deelyard  like  an  arch.  This  i»  reprefented 
in  the  little  figure  above  the  deelyard.  'l"he  fufpcnfion 
is  Ihiftcd  when  the  deelyard  is  run  in  under  cover,  by 
ho.)king  lo  this  daple  the  running  block  (  f  a  fmall 
t.icklc  which  hangs  in  the  door  through  which  the 
deelyard  is  run  out  and  In.  This  operation  is  ca'.'y, 
5  F  i  but 
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but    necelTary,   becaufe    the  flirriip,  chains,    and    the 
ftige  on  which   the  load  is  pLieJ,  weigh  Ionic  hua- 

The  outer  pin  i  is  14  inches,  and  ilie  inner  one  r  is 
fsven  inches,  ditlant  from  the  great  nail  which  veils  in 
the  Iheers.      The  other  arm  is  about   10 1   ieet  long, 
Jormed  with  an  obtufe  edge  above.     On   the  inclined 
plane  on  each   fiJe  of  the  ridge  is  drawn  the  kale  of 
weights  adapted  to  the  inner  pin  c     The  fcales  corre- 
iponding  to  the  outer  pin  k  arc  drawn  on  the  upright 
iides.     The  counterpoil'c   Aides  alcng  this   aim,  hang- 
inc'  fiom  a  f.idJle-picce  made  of  brals,  that  it  may  not 
to^traa  rult.     The  motion  is  made  cafy  b;-  means  of 
rollers.     This  is  ne-eiFiry,  becaufe  the  counterpoife  is 
greatly  above  a  hundred  weight.    Thi=  I'addlepiece  has 
like  two  laps  on  each  fide,  on  which  are  engraved  ver- 
nier fcales,  which  divide  their  relpeifiive  fcales  on  the 
arm  to  quarters  of  a  pound.     Above  the  faddle  is  an 
arch,  from  the   fiimmit  of  which  hangs  a  httle  plum- 
met,  which   Ihows  the  equilibriu.^l  cf  the  fteelyaid  to 
the  weia;her,  becaufe  tlie  ih;ers  are  four  feet  out  ct  the 
lioufe,  tnd  he  cannot  fee  their  coincidence  with  the 
needle  of  the  Rcelyaid.     LaOly,  near  the  end  of  the 
long  arm  are  two  pins  (/and  f,  tor  fufpending  occafion- 
ally  two  eke  weghts  for  continu  ng  the  fcale.     Thefe 
are  kept  hanging  on  adjoining  hooks,  ready  to  be  lilted 
on  by  a  little  tackle,  which  is  alfo  hooked  immediately 
above  the  pins  d  and  e. 

The  fcales  of  weights  are  laid  down  on  the  arm  as  fol- 
lows. Let  the  eke-weights  appropriated  to  the  pins 
fl  ;,nd  c  be  called  D  and  E,  and  call  the  counterpoife 
e.  Although  the  flirriip  with  itscliains  and  ftage  weigh 


make  the  repetitions  of  the  fcale  extend  as  far  as  pof-  StfdrarJ. 
fible,  having  very   little  ot  it  exprelled  twice,  or  upon  — ■'">''""^' 
two  leak's,  as  is  the  cafe  here.     VVe  fee  that  the  fpace 
correfponding  to  a  fingle  pound  is  a  very  fenfible  quan- 
tity on  both  Aales,  being  one-ninth  cf  an  inch  on  the 
firft  two  fcales,  and  one-twentieth  on  the  laft  tvv.i. 

This  very  ponderous  machine,  with  its  malFy  weights, 
cannot  be  eafily  managed  without  fome  allillance  Irom 
mechanics.  It  is  e.xtremely  proper  to  have  it  ful'ccp- 
lible  of  motion  out  and  in,  that  it  may  be  [irotecfted 
from  the  weather,  which  would  foon  dellroy  it  by  rull. 
The  contrivance  here  is  very  effeflual,  and  abund.^ntly 
fimplc. 

When  the  fleelyard  is  rot  in  ufe,  it  is  fupported  at 
one  end  by  the  iron-rod  F,  into  which  the  upper  end 
rf  the  iheers  is  hooked.  The  upper  end  of  this  rod  has 
a  fliong  hook  E,  and  a  little  below  at  a  it  is  pierced 
w'ith  a  hole,  in  which  is  a  very  llrong  bolt  or  pin  of 
tempered  fteel,  having  a  roller  on  each  end  clofe  to  the 
rod  on  each  fide.  Tiiefe  rollers  reft  on  two  joills,  one 
of  wh'ch  is  reprefented  by  M  N,  which  traverfe  the 
building,  with  ju!l  room  enough  between  them  to  al- 
low the  rod  F  to  hang  freely  duwn.  The  other  end  O 
of  tlie  fteclyard  rells  in  the  bight  of  a  large  flat  hook 
at  the  end  of  a  chain  W,  which  hangs  down  between 
the  joills,  and  is  fupported  on  them  by  a  frame  wi  h 
rollers  H.  This  is  connedled  with  the  rollers  at  G, 
which  carry  the  Iheers  by  means  of  two  iron-rods,  ot 
which  cne  only  can  be  feen.  Thefe  conne»3  the  two 
fets  of  rollers  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  muft  always 
move  together,  and  keep  their  diftance  invariable.  This 
motion  is  produced  by  means  of  an  endlefs  rope  HI 


hundreds,  yet  the  length  and   llze  of  the  arm  OP    ZLKVH  paillng  over  the  pulleys  I  and  K,  which  turn 


Jome ,  „  ,        TT  1, 

|/.ives  it  a  preponderancy  ot  300  pounds.  Here,  then 
tile  fcale  ol  weights  mull  commence.  The  counte-i  oife 
wel'shs  at  out  1  25  pounds.     Therefore, 

K  When  the  load  hangs  by  the  pin  li,  14  inches  from 
tilt  centre,  the  dillance  from  one  hundred  to  another 
on  the  fca'.e  is  about  1 1  inches,  and  the  tirR  fcale  (on 
the  fide  of  the  aim)  reaches  from  300  to  1200.  In 
order  to  repeat  or  continue  this,  tlie  eke-weighl  E  is 
hung  on  the  pin  e,  and  the  counterpoife  C  is  brought 
back  to  the  mark  300  ;  and  tlie  two  together  balance 
1.100  pounds  hanging  at  i.  Tiierefore  a  fecond  fca'e  is 
1  t':;un  on  the  fide  of  ""the  arm,  and  continued  as  far  out 
;is"lhe  firft,  and  theref-re  its  extremity  marks  2000; 
ttiatis,  the  counterpoife  C  at  2000  and  the  eke- weight 
E  atr  balance  2000  har.ging  ati. 

Z.  To  continue  tlie  fcale  beyond  2000,  the  load  muft 
be  hung  on  the  inner  pin  c.  The  eke  weight  E  is 
taken  off,  and  the  ekc-weight  D  is  hung  on  its  pin 
</,     The  general  counterpoife  being  now  brought  clofe 


between  the  joills,  and  hanging  down  in  a  bight  be- 
tween them.  It  is  evident  that  by  pulling  on  the  part 
LZ  we  pull  the  frame  of  rollers  in  the  direiliun  GH, 
and  thus  bring  the  whole  into  the  houfe  in  the  pofition 
marked  by  the  d./tted  figure.  It  is  alfo  plain,  that  by 
pulling  on  the  part  L  K  we  force  the  roller  frame  and 
the  whole  apparatus  out  again. 

It  remains  to  (how  how  the  load  is  ralfed  from  the 
ground  and  weighed.  When  the  fteelyard  is  run  out 
for  ufe,  the  upper  hook  E  juft  enters  into  the  ring  D, 
which  hangs  from  the  end  of  the  great  raken  lever 
BCA  about  22  ieet  long,  turning  on  gudgeons  at  C 
about  5  feet  from  this  end.  From  tlie  other  end  A 
delirends  a  long  iron  rod  SR,  which  has  one  fide  formed 
into  a  toothed  rack  that  is  afled  on  by  a  frame  of 
wheel  work  turned  by  an  endlefs  fcrew  and  winch  Q_^ 
Therefore  v.'hen  the  hook  E  is  well  engaged  in  the 
ring  D,  q  man  turns  the  winch,  and  thus  brings  down 
the  end  A  of  the  great  lever,  and  raifes  the  load  two 
10  the  ihe'ers,  it,  togethe'r  with  the"weight  D  at  J,  ba-    or  three  inches  irom  the  ground.     Everything  is  now 


lance  20CO  pounds  hanging  at  c.  A  icale  is  therefore 
begun  on  one  of  the  inclined  planes  a-top,  and  conti- 
nued out  to  40CC,  which  fills  very  near  to  the  pin  J, 
each  bundled  pounds  occupying  about  five  inches  on 
the  arm.  To  complete  the  fcale,  hang  on  the  cke- 
weight  Eon  its  pin  e,  and  bring  back  the  counterpoile 
to  the  iheers,  and  the  three  together  balance  3800 
brncin'  at  f .  Thercfijre  when  the  counterpoile  is  now 
Aid  out" to  4C00,  it  muft  complete  tlie  balance  with  5S00 
Tiauging  at  c. 

It  required    a   little  confiJeration  to  find  out  what 
picpoition  of  the  three  vecights  C,  D,  and  E,  would 


at  liberty,  and  the  weigher  now  manages  his  weights 
on  the  arm  of  the  fteelyard  till  he  has  made  an  equi- 
librium. 

We  need  not  defcribe  the  operation  of  letting  down 
the  load,  difengaging  the  fteelyard  from  the  great 
lever,  and  bringing  it  again  undtr  cover.  The  whole 
of  this  fcrvice  is  performed  by  two  men,  and  may  be 
done  in  fuccelfion  by  one,  and  is  over  in  five  or  iix  mi- 
nutes. 

The  moft  compendious  and  economical  machine  of 
this  kind  that  wc  have  fcen  is  one,  firft  ul'ed  (we  have 
hsard)  for  weighing  the  riders  of  race-horfes,  and  af- 
terward* 
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■rxti.    terw^rJs  applied  tVihe  more  reputable  fcrvice  of  weigh- 

^^"*"  ing  loaded  carriages. 

Fig.  5.  is  a  plan  of  tlie  machine.  KLMN  is  fhe 
pl.m  of  a  rtfl.ingular  box,  which  hit  a  pl.itfurni  lid  fr 
cover,  of  fi/e  futKcleiu  for  placing  tlie  wheels  of  a  carl 
or  waggon.  The  box  is  about  a  loot  deep,  and  is  funic 
into  ihe  ground  till  ihe  pUtform-covcr  is  even  vith  ih; 
ftirf.ice.  In  the  middl;  of  ll.c  box  ii  an  iron  Icvcr  fiip- 
ported  on  the  fulcrum  pin  /  i,  formed  like  the  luiil  of 
balince,  which  reds  wiih  its  edge  on  arches  c><"hardi-ned 
ftecl  firmly  filtened  to  the  bouom  of  the  L.ii.  Tliis 
lever  goes  through  one  fide  of  the  box,  and  ii  furnilli- 
ed  at  its  extremity  %vi:h  a  hard  Heel  pin  /  m,  alfj 
formed  10  an  edge  beh>w.  In  the  vciy  middle  of  the 
box  it  is  crolFcd  by  a  tJiird  nail  cf  hardened  llecljf  i^, 
alio  formed  to  an  edge,  but  on  the  upper  fide.  TJicfe 
three  edges  are  in  one  hor.zontal  phme,  as  in  a  well 
made  balance. 

In  the  four  corners  A,  A",  E',  T,  of  the  box  are 
firmly  fi.\ed  four  blocks  of  tempered  llecl,  having  their 
upper  furlaces  f  jrmed  i.ito  I'phcrical  cavilie-,  well  pnlilh- 
ed  and  hard  tempered.  AliCDE  reprcfents  the  upper 
edge  of  an  iron  b  ir  of  conl'idetable  flreiigih,  which  rcils 
en  tlie  caviti-sof  the  fteel  blocks  in  A  and  E,  by  means 
cf  two  h«rd  (led  llndi  projcfling  from  its  under  edge, 
2nd  formed  iiito  i  btufe  angled  points  or  cones.  Thefe 
points  arc  in  a  llraight  line  parallel  to  the  fide  KN'  of 
the  box.  Tlie  middle  part  G  of  tliis  cro^<ked  bar 
is  faced  with  hard-tempered  l\eel  below,  a'-.d  is  there 
formed  into  an  edge  parallel  to  AE  and  KN,  by  which 
it  rells  oil  the  upper  edge  cf  the  Heel  pin  g  h  which  is 
in  the  lever.  In  aline  parallel  to  AE,  and  on  the  up- 
per fide  of  the  cricked  bar  ACE,  are  fixed  two  duds  or 
points  cf  hardened  Heel  B  and  D  proje^ing  upwards 
above  haif  an  inch.  Tlie  pi  uform-cover  has  four  thort 
feet  like  a  fto.^1,  terminated  by  hard  ft.:el  fiuds,  whivh 
are  fliaped  into  fpheiical  cavities  and  we'l  polilhed. 
Vith  thefe  it  reds  on  the  four  tleel  points  B,  B',  D',  I). 
'I'hc  bar  ACE  is  kneed  in  fiicli  a  manner  vertic.iliy, 
tlia:  the  points  A,  B,  D,  E  and  the  edge  C  are  all  in 
•i  hiiriior.tal  pi  iric.  Thefe  pa'ticulars  will  be  bettci  un- 
dcrllood  by  locking  at  the  elevation  in  fig.  6.  What 
has  been  ftid  of  the  biir  ACE  mull  be  uTidsiftoud  as 
aif .  faid  of  the  b*r  A'  C  E'. 

Draw  through  the  centre  C'i  the  box  the  line  a  b  c 
perpendicular  to  the  lihc  AE,  BD.  It  is  evlJcnt  that 
the  bar  ACE  is  equivalent  to  a  lever  iibc,  having  the 
fulcrum  or  axis  AE  rcfling  with  its  extremity  C  o  1  the 
pin  h  g  and  laded  at  b.  It  is  alio  eviJcnt  that  a  C  is 
to  a  Ia'.  tiie  load  on  this  lever  to  the  picirure  wliich  it 
exerts  en  the  pin  ,1,'  h,  and  that  the  fame  proportion  fub- 
fills  between  the  whole  lo.id  on  the  plilfoim  and  the  prcf- 
lure  which  it  exerts  on  the  pin  gh.  It  will  alfo  appe.ir, 
rn  an  atteniive  confuleration,  that  this  priportion  is  no- 
wife  deranged  in  whatever  manner  the  loa,l  is  placed  on 
the  plaifurm.  If  »ery  unequally,  the  two  ends  of  the  pin 
r  h  may  be  uncq?»ally  preiied,  and  the  lever  wrenched 
and  ftrained  a  little;  but  the  total  prelTure  is  notchaiiged. 
If  there  be  now  placed  a  bal.oncc  or  fteelyard  at 
the  fide  LK,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  end  of  it  may 
be  d'redly  above  the  piu  /  vi  in  the  end  of  the  lever 
EOF,  they  may  be  conncifted  by  a  wire  or  flendcr  rod, 
and  a  weight  on  the  other  arm  i  f  the  balance  or  lleel- 
)ard  Biay  be  put  in  equilibrio  with  any  load  that  can 
tc  Lid  on  the  plau''orm.     A  fmall  countcrpoife   being 


fial  hung  on  to  balance  the  apparatus  when  unloaded.  8»erl»-ir< 
any  additional  weight  will  meafure  the  load  r;..lly  laid      "^'"I 
on  the  pla;form.     If  ah  be  to  «f  as  i  to  H,  and  EO  "-^^"^^^ 
to   EF  alfo   as  1   to  8,  and   if  a  common  balance  be 
tifcd  above,  64  pou.idscn  the  pl.tfiim  will  be  balanced 
by  one  pound  in  the  fcalc,  and  every  pound  will  be  ba- 
lanced by  ^th  of  an  ounce.  This  would  be  a  very  con- 
venlent  partition  for  moll  purpif.-,,  as  it  would  enable  ui 
to  ufe  a  common  balance  and  common  weighti  ti  com- 
plete the  machine  :  Or  it  may  be  made  with  a  balance 
of  unequal  anus,  or  with  aftecl)ard. 

Some  have  thought  to  improve  this  intlrument  by 
ufing  edges  like  thofc  cf  tlie  nails  of  a  bal  mce,  iiifte;.! 
of  points.  But  unleftniadc  wi^h  uncommon  arcu-acy, 
they  will  render  the  balance  very  dull.  The  fmall  d,> 
viiiion  rf  the  two  edges  A  ai.d  E,  or  of  B  and  1), 
froBi  perfcfl  parallehfm  to  KN,  is  equivalent  to  a  bro  d 
furface  equal  to  the  whole  deviation  We  imag  re 
that,  with  no  extraordinaiy  care,  the  machine  may  be 
made  to  wei^h  wirhin  nV^*!'  cf  the  truth,  which  is  ci- 
ail  enough  for  any  purpofe  in  comm:rce. 

It  is  necelTary  that  the  points  be  attached  to  the 
bnrs.  &)me  hive  put  the  points  at  A  and  E  in  the 
blocks  of  Heel  fa.lened  to  the  bottom,  bccJufethe  cavi- 
ty  there  1  nlged  water  or  dirt,  which  foon  dcftroyed  t'^e 
inftrument  wiih  iu(l.  But  this  occafions  a  change  <f 
proportion  in  the  firft  lever  by  any  Ihifting  of  tt.e- 
cronkcd  bars ;  and  this  will  freqjently  happen  when  the 
wheels  of  a  loaded  cart  are  pulhed  on  the  platfjr/f. 
The  cavity  in  the  fteel  ftud  rtiould  have  a  little  rim 
round  it,  and  it  lhoQld,_l)e  kept  full  cf  oil.  In  a  nice 
machine  n  quarter  of  an  inch  of  qiiickfilver  would  ef- 
feilually  [rcvent  all  thefe  inconvei.Iences. 

The  fimplcll  and  mod  economical  firm  of  this  ma- 
chine is  ti  have  no  balance  or  fcccnd  (leelvard  ;  but 
to  nuke  the  firft  ftcelyard   EOF   a  lever  of  the   firt 
kind,  viz.  having  the  fiilcium  between  O  and  F,  ard 
allow  it   f>  projecl  far  beyond  the  box.    The  bng  or 
outward  arm  of  this  lever  i.  then  divided  into  a  fcale  tf 
weights  commencing  at  the  fide  of  the  b  ix.    A  coun- 
terpoife  mud  be  ch.o.'en,  fuch  as  will,  when  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fcale,  bilance  (he  fniallcd  load  that  will 
probably  be  e  jammed.     It  will  be  conver.ient  to  carry 
on  this  fcale  b)  means  if  tl.e-weights  hung  on  a:  the 
e\tr( n'ty  ci  the  lever,  and  to  u!'e  but  one  moveable 
wci,jht.      By  this  method  the  divilions  cf  the  fcale  will 
lave  always  one   value.     'Hie  bed  arrangement  is  as 
follows  :     I'lace  the  mark  O  at  the  begior.ing  of  the 
fcale,  and  le".  it  extend  only  to  100,  if  for  pounds ;  or  to- 
I  12,  if  fir  cwts  ;  or  to   10,  if  for  floncs ;  and  let  the 
ekc-weights    be    numbered    1,    Z,   3,    Ac.       Let    the 
lowed  weight  be  marked   en  the   beam.     Tiiis   is  al- 
ways to  be  added  to  the  weight  Ihown  by   the  opera- 
tion.    Let  the    e»e  weights  Uand    at  the  end  of  the 
beam,  an  J  let  the  general  countcrpoife  always  hang  at 
O.  When  the  car:  is  put  on  the  platform,  the  end  of^ihc 
beam  tilts  up.   Hang  on  the  heavied  eke-wcight  that  u 
not  furticiept  to  prefs  it  down.     Nnw  complete  the  ba- 
lance   by  Aiding   cut   ti^e  counter(ioi;'e.     Xuppofe  the 
c.'ift.int  Itad   to  be   3i2lh.  and  that   ihe  countcrpoilc 
dands  a!  85,  and  that  tiic  ckc-wcJghi  is  9  ;  we  have  the 
load=<j|!^6-t-3  I  2.—  I  J^,8  lbs. 

.STEELE  (.Sir  kidiaid).  was  born  about  the  year 
1676  in  Dubl  :i ;  in  which  kir.jtdom  one  branch  i  f  the 
family   was  poilcffcd  of    a  ciiufidci  able   tftate  in    th» 
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Pieclf.      county  of  Wexford.     Hi>  father,  a  counfellor  at  law 
^'^~^^~'^^  \n    Dublin,    w.is  private  fecretary   to  Janies   duke  of 
Ornwnd  ;   but  lie  was  of  EuglilU  extr.tiflion  :  and  his 
io:i,  while  very  young,  being  carried  to  London,  he 
jnit  him  tofchool  at  tie  Charter-houfe,  wlience  he  was 
removed  to  Merton   College  in  Oxford.     Our  author 
left  the   univerfity,  which  he  did   without  taking  any 
degree,  in  the  full  refoluiiou  to  enter  into  the  army. 
This  Itep  vas  highly   d''fp'eifnig   to  his   friends  ;  but 
the  aidour  of  his  paflion  for  a  military  life  rendered 
him  deaf  to  any  other  ptopofal.     Not  being  able  to 
pre  cure  a  belter  ftation,  he  entered  as  a  private  gen- 
tleman in  the  horfe-guard^,  nccwithftanding  he  there- 
by lolt  the  fnccefn.n  to  his  Irilh  eftate.      However,  as 
he  had  i  flow  ot  good-nature,  a  generous  opennefs  and 
fianknefs   of  ipirir,  and    a  fparkling  vivacity    of  wit, 
tlisfe  qualities  rendered  him  the  delight  C'f  the  fuldiery, 
and  procuied  him  an  er.ii^n's  comniillion  in  llie  guards. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  he  had  made  choice  of  a  profef- 
fion  which  fet  him  free  from  all  the  ordinary  relbaints 
in  youth,  he  /pared  not  to  indulge  iiis  iBclina'.ions  in 
the   wildeft  excetfes.     Yet  his  gaieties  and  revels  did 
not  pafs  without  fome  cool  hours  of  reflexion  ;  it  was 
in  thei'e  that  he  drew  up  his  little  treatife  intltled  T/.'e 
Chiipiaii  Hero,  with  a  defign,  if  we  may  believe  hini- 
felf,  to   be  a  check  upon  his  paffions.     For  this  pur- 
p  >fe  it  had  lain   fome   time  by   him,  when  he  printed 
it  in  1 701,  with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Cutis,   who  had 
not  only  appointed  him  his  private  lecretary,  but  pro- 
cured for  him  a  company  in  Lord  Lucas's  regiment 
of  Fufileers. 

The  fame  year  he  brought  om  his  comedy  called  The 
Fur.ercl,  or  C:icf  a  la  mode.  This  play  procured  him  the 
regard  of  King  William,  who  refolved  10  give  him  fome 
eifential  marks  of  his  favour;  and  though,  upon  that 
prince's  death,  his  hopes  were  difappoinied,  yet,  in  the 
beginning  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  profitable  place  of  gazetteer.  He  owed  this  poll 
to  the  friendlhip  of  lord  Halifax  and  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, to  whom  he  had  beer,  recommended  by  his 
fchool-fcUcw  Iilr  ^  ddifon.  That  gentleman  alfo  lent 
him  an  helping  hand  in  promoting  the  comedy  called 
"The  Tender  Hiijland,  which  was  acted  in  1704  with 
great  fuccels.  13ut  his  next  play,  The  Lying  Lover, 
Jiad  a  very  different  fate.  Upon  this  rebuff  Irom  the 
ilage,  he  turned  the  fame  humorous  current  into  ano- 
ther channel  ;  and  early  in  the  year  1709,  he  began  to 
p-ublidi  the  Tatler:  which  admirable  paper  was  under- 
taken in  concert  with  Dr  Swift.  His  reputation  was 
perfefl'y  ellaUiflied  by  this  work;  and,  during  the 
courfe  of  it,  he  was  made  a  commiflioner  of  the  llamp- 
d-aties  in  17 10.  Upon  the  change  of  tiie  miniliry  llie 
■fame  year,  he  joined  the  duke  c  f  Marlborough,  who 
h,id  feveral  years  enterti-.ined  a  friendlhip  for  him  ;  and 
upon  his  Grace's  difmliVKm  from  all  employments  in 
171 1.  Mr  Steele  addreffed  a  letter  of  thanks  to  him 
for  ^the  fervices  which  he  had  done  to  his  country. 
However,  as  our  author  ftiU  continued  to  hold  his 
place  in  the  llamp  office  under  the  new  adminillration, 
he  forbore  enteiing  with  his  pen  upon  political  fub- 
\i&.%  ;  but,  adhering  more  clofely  to  Mr  Addiion,  lie 
dropt  the  Tatler,  and  afterwards,  by  the  alUftancc 
<hiefly  of  that  fteady  friend,  he  carried  on  the  fame 
plan  much  improved,  under  the  title  of  The  SfcHator. 
The  fuccefs  of  tJiis  paper  was  e<iual  to  thai;  ot  the  for- 


mer ;  v/hich  encouraged  him,  before  the  clofe  of  it,  to     Steele. 
]'roceed  upon  the   fame   defign  in  the  charaifer   of  the  '^-^""'"^ 
Guardian.     Tliis  was   opened   in  the  beginning   of  the 
year    17 13,  and  was  laid    down  in   October   the  fame 
year.  But  in  the  coutfe  of  it  his  thoughts  took  a  ftron- 
ger   turn  to   politics:  he   engaged  with  great  warmth 
againft  the   miniliry  ;  and  being  determined  to  profe- 
cute   his   views   that  way  by   procuring  a  feat   in   the 
houfe  of  commons,  he  immediately  removed  all  oblla- 
cles  thereto.     For  that  purpofe  he   took  care  to   pre- 
vent a  forcible  difmilTion  from  his  poll  in  the  (lamp  of- 
fice, by  a  timely  refignation  oi  it  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  gave  upa  penlion,  which  had  been 
till  this  time  paid  him  by  the  queen  as  a  fervant  to  the 
late  prince  George  of  Denmark.     This  done,  he  wrote 
the  famous  Guardian  upon  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk, 
which  was  publilhed   Aug.  7.  1713  ;  and   the   parlia- 
ment being  dillblved  next  day,  the  Guardian  vvas  fooa 
followed  by  feveral  other  warm  political  tracts  againft 
the  adminillration.    Upon  the  meeting  of  the  new  par- 
liament, Mr  Steele  having  been  returned  a  member  for 
the  borough  of  Stockbridge  in   Dorfetfliire,    took  his 
feat  accordingly  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  but  was  ex- 
pelled thence  in  a  few  days  after,  for  writing  the  clofe 
of  the  paper  called  the  Englljlunan,  and  one  of  the  poli- 
tical  pieces  intitled  the    Cr'ijis.     Prelently  after  his  ex- 
pulfion,  he  publilfied   propofals  for  writing  the  hiftory 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  :  at  the  fame  time  he  alfo 
wrote  the  Spinjler  ;  and,  in  oppofition  to  the  Examiner, 
he  fet  up  a  paper  called  ihs  Reader,  and  continued  pub- 
lifliing  feveral   other  things  in   the  fame  fpirit  till  the 
death  of  the  queen.   Immediately  after  which,  as  a  re- 
ward  for   thefe  fervices,  he   was  taken  into  favour  by 
her  fucceffbr  to  the  throne,  king  George  L     He  was 
appointed  furveyor  of  the  royal  llables  at  Hampton- 
Court,  governor  of  the  royal  company  of  comedians, 
put  into   the  commillion  of  the   peace  for  the  county 
of   Middlefex,    and   in    1715   received   the   honour   of 
knighthood.     In  the  firft   parliament  of  that   king,  he 
was  chofen  member  for   Boroughbridge  in  Yorklhire  ; 
and,  af;er  the  fupprellion  of  the  rebellion  in  the  north, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commillioneis  of  the  forfeited 
eflates  in   Scotland.     In    1718,  he    buried  his   fecond 
wife,  who  had  brought  him  a  handfome  fortune  and  a 
good  ellute  in  Wales  ;  but  neither  that,  nor  the  ample 
additions  lately  made  to  his  income,  were  fulficient  to 
ani'wer  his  demands.     The  thoughtlefs  vivacity  of  his 
ipirit  often   reduced   him  to- little   iliifts  of  wit  for  its 
fupport;    and  the   projeft  of  the   Filli-pool  this   year 
ov.ed   its   birth    chiefly   to  the   projeiflor's    neceffities. 
Tiiis  vellel  was  intended  to  carry  filh  alive,  and  with- 
out walling,    to  any  part   of  the   kingdom  :  but   not- 
withdariding  all  his  towering  hopes,  the  fcheme  proved 
very  ruinous  to  him  ;  for  alter  he  had  teen  at  an  im- 
menfe  expcnce   in   contriving  and   building  his  veifel, 
befides  the  charge  of  the  patent,   which   he  had  pro- 
cured, it  turned  cut  upon  trial  to  be   a  mere  projeft. 
His  plan  was  to  bring  falmon  alive  from  the  coaft  of 
Ireland  ;  but  thefe  filli,  though  fupplied  by  this  contri- 
vance with  a  continual   ftream  of  water  while   at  fea, 
yet  uneafy  at  their  confincmeiit,  fliattered  thcmfelves  to 
pieces  againft  the  fides  of  the  pool ;  11)  that  when  they 
were  brought  to  market  they  were  worth  very  little. 

Tlie  following  year  hi  oppofed  the  remarkable  peer- 
age bill  ia  the  houfe   of  commons;  and,  durini\  the 

courfe 


,  .  are  mere  p.ralklo- 

pipfiJs,  and  are  covered  atop  i)!..ttorni  like. 

STEEKAGli.  (n  bo.rd  a  H.ip.  ih.it  p,rt  of  ti.e 
Ih  p  next  below  the  qiMr:er  deck,  before  the  hulL-head 
•  1  tl.c  great  cabin  whe.e  the  Accrfmaa  ftanjj,  in  moft 
lliip'i  <.t  war.     See  Stekring. 

srEEKING,  in  n.ivigatinn.  the  art  cf  direflins 
tl.c  lhp-»  w.iy  by  the  movement*  of  the  liclm  •  or  o{ 
applying  it*  eUcrts  to  leguLite  her  courfc  whca  iLe  a J- 
v.mccs. 

The  pcrfeflion   of  Heeiing  corfids  in  a  vieilunt  m- 
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etTe'flu;illy  barred  agninft  limi  by  liis  powetful  iidver- 
iary,  he  had  rcconrle  to  ilic  nicibod  ol  appl>ing  to  the 
public,  in  hope*  that  his  conipLiints  would  reach  the 
ear  ol  his  fiiverci^jn,  though  in  an  indinct  couii«,  by 
th.-it  canal.  In  this  ipirit  lie  loirccd  the  pl.m  ot  a  pe- 
riodical paper,  to  be  publ.llicd  twice  a-wcck,  under  the 
title  of  the  Tlfitre ;  the  full  number  ol  which  tan:e 
out  on  the  2d  ot  Jar.utry  1719  20.  In  the  mean  timi, 
the  misfortune  ol  being  out  ol  I'jvour  at  court,  like 
other  misfortunes,  drew  alter  it  a  tram  of  more.      l)j. 

ring  the  courfc  of  this  pai«.T,  in  wliith  he  had  aiHimed  tension  to  the  motion  c  I  lhc°hl£/s  bead  (o  as  to  cl  ec"< 
the  feigned  n.ime  cf  i/>  >A/i  /.Vjar,  he  w.is  outrage-  every  deviation  from  the  line  ol  her'courfe  in  the  fir''/l 
oully  attacked  by  Mr  Dennis,  tJiC  noted  critic,  in  a  imlantofits  motion;  and  in  anplyinjr  as  IWe  of  ih* 
very  abulive  pamphlet,  uUitlcd  T/.-  C! aiaacr  uh,I  Con-  power  ot  the  helm  as  polTiblc.  By  t'-is  I'lic  will  f  a 
Juil  of  Sir  Join  E.igar.  To  this  i.uuit  our  author  more  ur.iformly  in  a  llraight  path,  as  declinioe  Icfsto 
maJe  a  proper  reply  in  the  1  heat.e.  the  right  and  left ;  whereas,  If  a  greater  eff^.rt  of  the 

While  he  was  Urugglii.g  with  all  l.is  mn;.  t  to  fave  helm  is  employed,  it  will  produce  a  i;reater  deolin  .li,  i 
himlelffro.'nruin,  hciouuaiimetotuinh.s  pcnagaind  from  the  couife,  .ind  n.  t  o.^ly  iDcicale  the  diinciil/ 
the  mifchievous  S..utnSea  fchemc,  which  had  nearly  of  ilcerlng,  but  alfo  make  a  crocked  and  irrej-ulir 
brought  the  luticn  to  luin  in  1720  ;  and  the  next  ye.ir  ttaa  through  ihe  water.  See  HttM  —The  hcln  Imati. 
he  was  rcilored  to  his  o.'fice  and  audiority  in  the  play,  (hould  diligently  watch  the  movements  of  the  li/id  br 
houle  inDruiyLanc.  Ot  thisit  was  not  long  bcf.re  the  land,  clouds,  moon,  or  ttars;  becaufe  ahhourh 
lie  made  an  additional  advantage,  by  bringing  his  ce-  the  courfe  is  in  general  reculated  by  the  compaf.  vet 
lebrated  comedy  called  the  Conja jus  J. over,  upon  th.rt  the  vibralif  ns  of  the  needle  are  not  fo  qu'icklv- 'per 
flage,  where  it  was  adid  with  prodigious  fuccels  ;  lb  reived  as  the  faUies  of  the  fnip's  head  to  the  ri4t  or 
that  the  receipt  there  mult  have  ix.en  >cr)  confider.ible,  Jeft,  which,  if  not  immediately  rtftrained  will  .tcqjii 
befidcs  theirotits  accruii.g  by  the  l.»lc  01  the  copy,  additional  velocity  in  every  inftant  of  their  mo'ionai 
and  a  piirle  ot  500I.  given  to  him  by  tl:c  king,  to  whom  demand  a  more  powerful  impuhe  of  tJje  helm  to  r 
he  dedxaled  it.  Yet  notwithllunding  thele  ample  lup-  ducc  .hem  ;  the  application  of  wJrch  will  op-rate  to 
plies,  about  ibc  jear  loUowir.g,  bei.,g  icdurcd  to  the  turn  her  head  as  far  on  die  contrary  fide  of  hcr'courfev 
uimolle-uiemity,  helold  hisloare  lu  the  play-houfe;  _Thc  phrafes  ufed  in  ftecriiig  a  Ihip  vary  accordin- 
and  loon  alter  commenced  a  law-iuit  W.LI  the  managers,  to  the  rclati.  n  of  the  wind  t.«  h-r  courfe  Tbu'  It 
which   in   J 726  was  determined   to   hi»  d.fadvantage.    the  wind  is   fair  or  large,  the  r   rafes  ufed  by  the  ril.t 

Having  now  again,  fertile  lall  time,  bi  ought  his  lor-  •■■  '      ''- '  •      •      -  '  ' 

lune,  by  the  moil  hecdlcfs  profufwin,  into  a  defpcrate 
condition,  he  «.is  rendered  altogether  incap.iblc  of  re- 
trieving the  lol'>,  by  being  Ici/ed   with   a  par.dytic  dif. 

Older,  which  greatly  impaired  his  unJerit-uidinir.  In  t"o  keep  her  eia^ly  in  the  \-v.t  where'^n  flie  adv.inc7»~ 
lliete  unhappy  tircumllances,  he  retired  to  his  leut  at  according  to  the  courfe  pref;ribeJ.  The  eicefs  of  ih  * 
Lant;uanor  ne.ir  Caermarthcn  in  W.ile,,  where  he  paid  firft  and  fecond  movtmcnt  is  called  hir.ia-Mrt  and 
the  lal>  debt  to  nature  on  the  211I  of  September  1729,  hard ajiarhonrd ;  the  former  tf  which  gives  her  the 
and  was  privately  interred,  according  to  his  own  dc-  grcatell  polTible  inclination  to  the  ri^-ht,  and  the  lafer 
fire,  in  the  church  ot  Caerraarthen.  Among  his  pa-  an  equal  tendency  to  the  Icf..— If,  on  the  contrary,  tJc 
pets  were  found  the  manulcnpis  of  two  plays,  one  wind  is  foul  or  fcant,  the  phrafes  ate /a/^ /iu/,  and  n« 
called  Ttc  CtvtUman,  founded  upon  tl.c  eunuch  of  nearer  :  the  fir!l  of  which  [s  the  order  to  k;ep  her  cloic 
Terence,  and  the  other  miitled  'Tie  Schml  of  Adon,  to  the  wind  ;  the  fecond,  to  retain  hsr  in  her  prefer^ 
both  nearly  tinilhed.  fuiialicn  ;  and  the  thiid,  to  keep  ler  fails  full. 

Sir  Kich.ird  was  a  mnn  of  undlilembled  and  eiten-  In  a  fliip  of  war,  the  exerciie  of  fleering  the  fh'.-i  is 
five  benevolence,  a  friend  to  the  tricndlefs,  aud,  as  far  ttfnally  divided  amongrt  a  number  cf  the  moll  eipetl 
as  his  circumllances  would  permit,  the  father  of  every  faiiors,  who  attend  the  helm  in  their  turns  ;  and  are  ac- 
orphan.  His  works  are  cballc  and  manly.  He  was  cordingly  called  timnneer,.  from  the  French  term  liois^ 
a  llranger  to  the  moll  djllant  appearance  of  envy  or  nier,  which  lignities  "  helmfman."  The  fte:ragc  ii 
malevolence;  never  jealous  cf  any  nutn's  growing  re-  conll.-uitly  fupervifed  by  the  quaiter-roallers,  who  alia 
putation  ;  and  fo  far  from  arrogating  any  prailc  to  attend  the  helm  by  rotation.  In  merchant-lhipj  eveif 
liimfelf  fiom  his  coiijunflion  with  Mr  Addiibn,  that  fcaman  ukes  his  turn  in  this  ftrvice,  being  dire^lcd 
he  was  the  tirrt  who  delired  him  to  diliinguilh  his  pa-  therein  by  the  mate  of  the  watch,  or  fonie  other  officer.. 
peri.  His  greateft  error  was  want  of  economy  :  how-  — As  the  fafety  of  a  ftiip,and  all  contained  therein,  de- 
tvcr,  he  was  certainly  the  rai  ll  .igr-eabK-,  and  (If  we  pcndi  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  lUcrage  or  eiTca*  01 
may  bcalbwed  -he  ex[.rLiIi-n)  ihc  moil  iiincccnt  ruk:  the  helm,  the  apparatus  by  wl.ich  it  is  managed  Ihould 
iLit  ever  uoJ  the  r junJs  of  dillij^aiion.  cbec  be  diligently  examined  by  the  proper  oSicers.    In- 

deed. 


or  officer  who  fupeiinlerds  the  fieerage  are,  port,  fi..r. 
I  jar.',  ■AV\Af}faJy.  'I'hc  fir  ft  is  intended  to  dite^t  tl.c 
(hip's  courfe  farther  to  the  right ;  the  fecond  is  to 
guiJe  her  farther  to  the  left  ;  and  tl;e  lad  is  defigned 


■?4cg;:  ilium 


?tcm- 


cJ.   a  ncd-r.-Pcc.iMlm  impcrmc  oa;y  appeal*  i.-    .."—,  --       -/ 
Ulu.>paraon..blc.  nvIk.i  ihc  f.talcfleas  which  muy  re-    trees,  their  annual 
"t  fionl  k  are  d.'y  conrKiced.  ^^^  "*  doing  wh,c 


d;el^ 
nio 

ful 
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or  of  wrUin-  in  ciphers  kn^wa  cnly  to  the  peifonscur 
ufpoiidiiig^ 
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1  nc-Vr-t^cc  \\\  this  impcrtntit  duty  appears  al-    fruits,  &c.       By   walhing  and  rubbing    the  acms  of       s,,™ 
^  "  .  .        .        1     <■  -  1  ^n:ci.  ...i,:,K  r,,  .,r  r»-    trpps.  their  annual  increalc  is  promoted  ;  for  the  me-  II 

hich,  fee  the  article  Tref.  Stcmrcra. 

a  circular  piece  of  timber  into  which 
the    two   fides  oi    a  Ihip  are  united  at  the  fore-end  ; 
the  lower  end  of  it  is  fcaifcd    to  the  keel,  and    the 
bowfprit  reili  upon  its  upper  end.      The  Ilem  is  furm- 
STEI  L\KIA    SiK-HWORT,  in  botany:  A  genus    ed  cf  one  or  two  pieces,  according  to  the  fi/.e  of  the 
of  plants' belonging  to  the  clafs  of  r/.rW-;^.  and  o.der    velfel  ;  and  as  it  terai„.ates  the  H.ip  for.'.ird.  the  ends 
of  tn'um  :  and  in  the  natural   fyilem  arranged  under    <  t  the  waks  and  planks  ot  the  fides  and  bottom  are  let 
the  2'^d  o'der    Can-ophl^e.     'I'he  calx  is  pentaphyl-    into  a  groove  or  channel,  m  the  midll  of  its  lurfacf, 
lous  and  fpreading.     There  are  hve  petals  each  divided    Irom  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  which  operation  is  called 
into  two  femient^.     The  capUde  is  oval,  unilocular,    rab:t,rg.      Ihe  outfide  of  the  Qem  is  ufually  marked 
ind  nolvfp^mou^.     There  are  nine  fpecies,  the  nemo-    with  a  fcale,  or  d.vihon  cf  feet,  according  to  its  per- 
u.m.dlchotoma.radian.,hoUnUa,graminea,ceraftoides,    pcndicular  height  from  the  keel.       The  intention    ot 
iindu'vi  bi'lora,  and  aienaria.    1  hiee  of  thcfe  are  Bn-    this  is  to  alcertain  the    drauglu  of  water  at  the  fere- 
tilh  Dlant's       1    A'-.'nwj-;'.-,  broad-leaved  ftichwort.    The    pan,  when  the  ship  is  in  preparation  for  a  fca-voyage, 
ftalks  aic 'about  a  foot   cr  eichtcen  inches  high,  and    &c.    The  Hem  at  its  lower  end  is  ot  equal  breadth  and 
bnnched  in  a  panicle  at  the  top.     The le.ives  are  heart-    thicknefs    with    the   keel,  but  it  grows  proportionally 
111  iped    and  of  a  paler  green  ou  the  under  than  on  the    broader  and  thicker  towards  its  upper  extremity.     Sec 
upper  fide  ;  the  lower  ones  being  fuppovted  by  foot-    W-5„;/.^^^^^ 

ftalks  which  are  hairy  and  channelled  ;  the  upper  ones  6i  EMMATA,  in  the  hiftory  of  mfe-fls,  are  three 
are  felWe  The  calyx  is  ereJ,  fomewhat  hairy  ard  fmooth  heniilphcric  dots,  placed  generally  on  the  top 
white  en  the  margins.  The  petals  are  bifid  almoft  to  of  the  head,  as  in  moll  of  the  hymenoptcra  and  other 
the  b'tie  The-e  is  a  fmall  nedarium  between  the  dalles.  The  name  was  firft  introduced  by  Linnaius. 
lonser  liamina  and  the  calyx.— 2.  Holojlea,  greater  STEMODIA,  in  botany  :  A  geiius  of  plants  be- 
ft^chwcrt  The  fta'ks  are  about  two  feet  long  ;  the  longing  to  the  clafs  oi  dtdyncwna,  and  order  ot  angw- 
petals  are  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  di-  fpcimia ;  and  in  the  natural  f)  ftem  ranging  under  the 
vided  half  way  to  the  bafe.  It  is  commLn  in  woods  40ih  order, /"^//c/w/^.  The  calyx  is  quinquep^rtite  ; 
and  hedges  —V  Giam:nea,  lefs  aich'AOrt.  The  ftem  the  corolla  bilabiated  ;  there  are  four  ftamina  ;  each  of 
is  near  a  foot  hi'^'h.  The  leaves  are  linear  and  entire,  the  filaments  are  bifid,  and  have  two  antheioc.  The 
and  the  flowers  grew  in  loofe  panicles.  It  is  frequent  capfule  is  bilocular.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  tlie  ma- 
in dry  pallures      There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  call-    rilima. 

ed  ':'"  liiclnvort,  with  fmooth,  oval,  felTile  leaves  and  STEMPHYLA,  a  word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to 
few  fe  ves  which  grows  often  in  wet  marlhy  places,  exprefs  the  hufks  ot  grapes,  or  the  remains  of  the 
The  ftalk  is  quadranc;ular  ;  the  petals  fcarcely  longer  pielfirgs  of  wine.  The  fame  word  is  alio  ufed  by  feme 
than  the  calyx,  and  b'ifid  to  the  baP.  to  expreis  the  remaimng  mafs  of  the  uLves,   alter  the 

STELLATE,    among    botanill.-,    expreffes    leaves    oil  is  prefied  out. 
which  grow  not  lefs  than  fix  at  a  joint,  and  are  arran-        STLMPHYLITES,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 


to  a  fort  of  wine  prelfed  haid  from  the  hiifk=. 

STEMPLES,  in  mining,  ciofs  bars  of  wood  in  the 
fliafts  which  are  funk  to  mines. 

In  many  places  the  way  is  to  fmk  a  perpendicular 


ged  like  the  rays  of  a  ftar. 

STELLERA,    German  Groundsel,   in  botany: 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  ch-.fs   of  oaaiiJna, 

and  order  of  m-.nogynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyilem  ar-  ..  _     . 

ranged  under  the   31ft  order,  Vej-recuU.     There  is  no  hole,  or  niatf,  the  fides  ot  which  they  llrengthen  from 

calyx     The  corolla  is  quaclrifid.    The  ftamina  are  very  top  to  bottom   with  wood-work,  to  prevent  the   earth 

fhort.'    There  is  only  one  feed,  which  is  black.     The  fpe-  from  falling  in  :  the  tranfverfe  pieces  of  wood   ufed  to 

jsies  are  two  in  number,  palfeiina  and  chamaejafme.  this  purpofe  they  czW  Jlewpks,  ard  by  means  of  thcfe 

STELLIONATE,  in  the  civil  law,  a  kind  of  crime  the  miners  in  fome  places  deficcnd,  without  ufing  any 

ccmmifed  by  a  fraudulent  bargain,  where  one  of  the  rope,  catching  hold  of  iheie  with  their  hands  and  feet, 
parties  fells  a  thing  for  what  it  is  not;  as  if  1  ftll   an         SPEMSON,  in  a  (liip,  an  arching  piece  cf  timber 

cftat"  for  my  own  which  belongs  to  another,  or  convey  fixed  wiihin  the  apron,  to  reinforce  the  fcarf  thtreof, 

a  thing  as  free  and  clear  which  is  already  engaged  to  in  the  fame  manner  ,is  the  apron  liipports  the  fcart  ot 

another,  or  put  oft^  copper  for  gold,  &c.  tie  ftem.     In  large  flilps  it  is  ufually  formed  of  two 

STEM,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant  arifing  out  piece. 
<of  ihe  rot  t,  and  which  fufta^ns   the   leaves,   flowers, 
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CHAP.     I. 

THE  art  of  (lenography,  or  (hort  welting,  was 
known  anJ  pra<ftilcd  by  moll  of  the  ancient  civi- 
liy^  nations.  The  E;,'>piians,  who  were  dillinguillKJ 
for  learning  at  an  early  period,  at  firft  exprelTcd  their 
words  by  a  delineation  of  figures  called  hitroglyphict. 
A  more  concife  mode  of  writing  fecms  to  have  been 
afterwards  introduced,  in  which  only  a  part  of  the 
fymbol  or  pidure  was  drawn.  This  anf*er«d  the  pnr- 
pnfc  of  (hort-hmd  in  fome  dcpree.  After  them  the 
Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Rom.ins*.  adopted  dif- 
ferent methods  of  abbreviating  their  words  and  fcn- 
tences,  fuited  to  their  rcfpeflive  langu:igcs.  The  ini- 
tials, the  finals,  cr  radic:d$,  often  ferved  f>r  whole 
words  ;  and  various  combinations  of  the fc  fometimes 
formed  a  fcntence.  Arbitrary  marks  were  liWewifc  em- 
ployed to  deterT.isc  the  meaning,  and  to  affift  legibili- 
ty ;  and  it  feems  prcb.ible  that  every  writer,  and  every 
.tulbor  of  antiquity,  had  fome  peculiar  method  of  ab- 
breviation, calculated  to  facilitate  the  eiprcllion  of  his 
own  fcriliments,  and  intelligible  only  to  hlmfelt. 

It  is  alfo  probable,  that  fome  might  b>'  thefc  means 
take  down  the  heads  of  a  difcniirfe  or  oration  ;  but  firw, 
very  few,  it  is  prefumcJ,  could  have  Allowed  a  fpeaker 
through  all  the  meanders  of  rhetoric,  and  noted  with 
precili-n  every  fyllable,  as  it  dropt  from  his  mouth,  in 
4  manner  legible  even  to  ihemfclres. 

Ta  arrive  at  fuch  confummate  pcrfe<Sion  in  the  art 
was  referved  for  more  modern  times,  and  is  ftill  an  ac- 
quii'ition  by  no  msiins  general. 

In  every  Inngunge  of  Europe,  till  abrut  the  clofe  of 
tlic  i6ihcci.t«ry,  theRoman  plan  of  aSSrtviating  (vir. 
iiiblHtutim;  tl>e  ini'ials  or  radicjb,  with  the  help  of  ar- 
hiiraries,  for  wordsl  appears  to  have  been  employed. 
1M1  tlien  no  regular  alphabet  had  been  invented  e.t- 
prefily  tV.r  (lenopraphy,  when  an  Eng'ilh  g-ntleman  of 
the  name  i.f  IVUHs  invented  and  piiblillied  one  (  b).  His 
plan  was  foon  altered  and  improved,  or  atleid  pretend- 
cd  to  be  fi>.  One  alteration  fuccecded  another  ;  and  at 
intervals,  for  a  feries  of  years  part,  fme  men  of  inge- 
nuity  and  application  have  compofcd   and   publiihed 
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fvftems  of  flcnography,  and  donbtlefs  have  ihcmfelrec 
reaped  all  the  advantages  that  attend  it.  But  among 
the  various  methods  that  have  been  propofcd,  and  tl>« 
different  plans  that  have  been  adopted  by  individual", 
none  has  yet  appeared  fortunate  enough  to  gain  gene- 
ral approbation  ;  or  proved  fufficienily  fimple,  clcir, 
and  concife,  tobc  univerfally  fludied  and  pra.fiifed. 

Some  fyilcms  are  replete  with  unmeaning  fymbol*, 
perplexing    arbitraries,    and     ill-judged    contraftions : 
which  render  ilieni  fo  difficult  to  be  attained  by  a  com- 
mon capacity,  or  ordinary   application,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  they  have  funk   into  neglev>,  and 
are  now  no  longer  known  (c).  Other  fyftems,  by  bcirg 
too  prolix,  by  containing  a  multiplicity  of  charaiflcrs 
and  thofc  charaiflers  not  fimply  or  eafily  remembered, 
become  inefTcdlual  to  the  purpofe  of  expedition,  and  are 
only  fuperior  in  obfcurity  to  a  common  hand.     .S.>mc, 
again,  not  only  rejcift  all  arbitraries   and  conlraif)ion», 
but  even  prcpofitions  and   terminations  ;  which  laft,  if 
not   too   lavilhly  employed  and  badly   devifed,  highly 
contribute   to  promote  both  expedition  and  legibility; 
and  though  they  reduce  their  charmflers  to  fewer  than 
can  poflibly  expiefs  the  various  modifications  of  found, 
yet  tliey  make  nearly  one  half  of  them  complex.     In 
the  difpofiiion  of  the  vowels,  there  is  the  greatcll  per- 
plexity in  moll  fyllem*.     A  dot  is  fometimes  fubllitu* 
ted  for  all  the  vowels  indifcriminately,  and  thejudgment 
is  left  to  detrrmine  which  Ictrci  out  of  fix  any  dot  is  in- 
tended to  eiprefs ;  or  a  minute  fp.ice  is  alloted  thcra  ; 
fo  that  unlefs  they  be  arranged  with  mathcm.niical  pre» 
cilion  they  cannot  be  diftirguiflied  from  one  another  ; 
but   fuch  a   minute   atte:i'.ion   is  inconfillent   with   the 
nature  of  fliort-hand,  which   (hould    teach  ns  to  write 
down  in  a  (hort  time,  as  well  as  in  fmall  bound?,  what 
we  willi  to  prcfcrve  of  what  we  hear.     Nor  is  tlie  plan 
of  lilting  the  pen  and    putting   tlie   next   confnnant   in 
the  vowel's  pl.ice,  in  the  middle  of  wrrds,  lefs  liable  to 
objeiflions  ;  cr  that  of  rcprcfcnting  all    the  vowels   by 
ditlinA   charaiflers,  being   obvioully  ill   calculated   for 
facility  and  difpatch,  and  conTequently  inadmillible  into 
any  ufeful  fyllcn). 

It  is  to  be  confefed,  that  the  perfon  who  firft  pro- 
5  G  pofcd 


(a)  The  value  of  ftenography  is  not  unknown  to  the  learned  ;  and  the  care  and  fuccefs  with  which  it  has  been 
lately  cultivated  in  ihcfe  kingdoms  will,  in  all  probability,  foon  render  it  an  obicl  oi  general  attention,  tin 
one,  however,  appears  to  us  to  have  fimpaficd  and  improved  the  art  fo  much  as  Dr  Mavor,  author  of  Umvtr'^.il 
Sieno-r.ythy,  who  has  liberally  permitted  us  to  prefent  our  readers  with  a  complete  view  of  his  fch;me.  To 
tl.ofe  who  wilh  to  become  proficients  in  Short  writing,  we  earncftly  recommend  his  entire  publication  (print- 
ed for  Cadtll  and  IXivis,  Strand,  London),  which  in  many  fchooU  oif  the  firft  repu*-uion  now  forms  a  deferveJ 
clafs-Iook.       -''  .    .      _,  . 

(d)  Mr  Locke  Hiys,  a  regular  intthoJ  of  fljort-writing  (aims  to  be  kmwn  anJ  praOifed  only  in  Britain.  Thi» 
is  not  now  the  cafe  ;  and  indeed  lh:re  is  no  reafnn  to  doubt  whether  characters  may  not  be  invented  to  eiprcJ'i 
the  vaiiou'.rninils,  orL-tter?,  enp'oycd  in  any  langi  tij;s,  either  ancijnl  or  modern. 

(c)  A  lill  ot  writers  on  Hcnoi;raphy.  Mr  Addy,  AldiiJgc,  Annell,  Aiaict,  Ulandemore,  Bl  iFct,  Bi  tlcv, 
B;idgcs,  Byrom,  Cole?,  Crofs,  Dii,  Ever.irJt.  Even,  Facey.'Farliiing,  Gilibs,  Grane,  r,.im.v,  H;ath,  H'l  h- 
wr'rih,  H.'pkins,  Jeake,  L  iboittcr,  Lan'!,  Lyl».  Maciu'.ey,  Mafon.  Mavor,  MfCjllV.  '  Palmer,   Kleh, 

Ridpith,  Shclton,  Stcd.-,  Tanner,  Taylor.Thickncirc,  Tiiicn,   WcUlcr,  Wcfton,   \'.  .  ,  \V4Ui.,  li.  D. 

»nd  \V1U:5,  &c. 
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pofed  the  onillTion  of  vowcU  in  the  middle  of  words 
(a),  which  it  is  obyiv^iis  are  not  wanted,  and  inventtrd 
ktiers,  which  could  be  connefled  as  in  a  running  h  md 
viil.out  lifting  the  pen  in  the  n.iddle  of  the  wcrd,  made 
a  real  improvement  en  the  works  of  his  piedecefTors. 
But,  in  fiae,  mill  f)  (lems,  either  in  their  plan  or  execu- 
tion, labour  under  fome  capital  defe^,  attended  with 
circunillances  highly  difcouraging  to  the  learner,  and 
which  in  a  great  me.ifuie  defe  it  the  end  of  their  in. 
veiuion,  by  b.ing  too  complicated  to  be  learned  wiih 
e.nfe  and  remembered  with  accuracy,  or  to  be  p-aflifed 
\vi:h  the  expedition  whicli  is  requilite  ;  and  i'o  dllTicult 
to  be  deciphered,  that  a  man  can  fcarccly  read  what  lie 
has  juft  written.  . 

To  obviate  thefe  defeas  ;  to  provide  againft  pr  hxity 
and  concilcnefs,  which  might  occafion  o'.  fiurity  ;  to  ex- 
hibit a  fyftem  f^^unded  <  n  the  fimpleft  principles,  wiiich 
might  be  calily  learned  and  read,  and  yet  be  capable  ot 
the  utmoll  expedition — were  the  motires  that  gave  rife 
to  the  prelent  actt.mpt. 

This  mahod  •«  ill  be  found  di2"jrer,t  from  any  yet 
puMiihed,  and  fupcrior  to  ail  in  the  difpufition  of  the 
vowels  and  the  facihty  vf  arranging  them  ;  the  confu- 
lion  in  placing  which  feems  to  detraft  Irom  the  merit 
cf  the  bcft  ptiformances  on  the  fubjcd  ;  and  it  may 
be  atTumed,  wi^h.-ut  oftentation,  that  char.iclcrs  fimpler 
in  iheiv  form,  and  more  perfea  in  their  union,  have  not 
been  applied  to  the  art  of  ften  graphy. 

As  well  as  it  could  be  determined,  the  fimpl-ft  cha- 
racters are  appropriated  to  the  letters  moft  ufually  em- 
ployed :  indeed,  as  far  as  pollible,  thofc  which  are  com- 
plex have  been  reieded  ;  but  as  it  was  an  objea  always 
kept  in  view  that  tlie  writing  lliould  be  on  alin-e,  a  few 
are  admitted  inlo  the  alphabet  for  that  reafon. 

The  char-iiilers  for  the  double  and  triple  confonants 
are  th.e  eaficft  that  could  be  invented,  confiftent  with 
pcrfpicuity  (h);  for  care  has  been  taken  to  provide 
a^ainll  all  obl'curity  whicli  might  arii'e  by  adopting 
laiers  too  fimilar  in  their  formation  ;  and  with  re- 
fpecl  to  the  prepofitlons  and  terminations,  thofe  which 
occur  rnoll  fiequendy  are  exprelfed  by  the  fim.plcftcha- 
rafters,  which  will  be  fuuud  perfectly  eafy  in  their  ap- 
plication. 

The  aibitrartes  arc  few  in  number  {?),  and  the  arbi- 
trary abbie\i  itions,  as  th.ey  are  entirely  from  the  letters^ 
<,f  the  alphabet,  and  chofcn  from  fome  thou!ands  ot 
v.'ords  in  common  ufe,  will  well  repay  the  learner  tor 
an  houi'b  trouljle  in  committing  them  to  m:mory. 

The  lad  chapter  lays  down  a  fchenie  of  abbreviation, 

cun-.piifed  in  a  few  rule?,  perfeflly  eafy  to  be  underibvid 

■     and  praftifed  by  proficients  in  this  art,  which  we  hope 

will  anfwer  the  cxpedation  of  the  author,  and  will  be 


found  free  from  the  perplexity  complained  of  in  many 
A  items  where  abbreviation  is  admitted.  The  principal 
rules  are  new,  are  fo  eafy,  foextenfive  in  their  ufe,  and 
f.)  coi'ilifient  with  expedition  and  legibility,  if  applied 
with  j'ldgmenr,  that  they  alone  might  fuihce.  Tne 
learner  is  however  advifcd  by  no  me  ins  to  adopt  any 
of  them,  till  experience  has  convinced  him  that  ihcy 
may  be  ufed  without  error  c>r  injury  to  legibility.  A  1 
abbreviating  rules  are  fuited  to  thofe  only  who  havs 
made  fome  progrefs  in  the  llenographic  art  ;  for  al- 
though they  cert.iinly  promote  expedition  in  a  wonder- 
f  il  manner,  and  afi'ord  the  greatell  eafe  to  a  proti.iei.t, 
yet  a  learner,  as  expedition  is  not  hii  lirll,  though  his 
ultimate  view,  ihould  admit  of  nothing  that  in  tha 
leall  renders  the  reading  difncul:. 

C  H  A  P.     11. 

The  EngliQi  alphabet  confiils  of  twenty-fix  letters ; 
fix  of  which  aic  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  j' ;  and  the 
other  twenty  confonants,  b,  c,  J,  f,  g,  h,  j,  /,  /,  vi,  n,  [i, 
q,  r,  s,  I,  V,  TO,  v,  and  a. 

This  alphabet,  as  is  obferved  by  the  bell  grammari- 
ans that  have  written  on  the  language,  is  b  .th  deteiftlve 
and  redundant  in  expreiring  the  various  modlticalions 
cf  f(.unJ'''. 

Cuftom  or  prejudice  has  afllgned  fome  letters  a  place, 
when  others  would  with  much  more  propriety  ex- 
prefs  the  fame  found  :  and  to  this  may  be  added,  that 
ieveral  letters,  fometimes  in  one  wcid,  feem  to  be  ad- 
mitted for  no  otl'.er  re  don  than  to  perplex  a  yv  ung  be- 
ginner or  a  foreigner,  as  an  oblliuiTti.  n  to  true  pronun- 
ciation, and  to  add  to  the  apparent  length  ot  the  wuid, 
when  they  are  entirely  quiefcent  and  ulelefs.  That  this 
is  tlie  genius  of  the  orthography  of  our  language  mull 
be  perceived  by  the  moll  fuperficial  -jbrerver  ;  but  no 
modern  tongue  is  abfoluiely  free  from  the  fame  ex- 
cepiiuis.  In  particular,  the  French  has  a  great  num- 
ber of  dormant  letters,  which,  it  is  obvious,  rer.der 
the  pronunciation  more  difficult  and  perplexing  to  lear- 
neis  (g). 

But  as  it  is  neither  our  bufinefs  nor  our  intention  to 
propofe  a  mode  of  Ipelling  ditlerent  from  that  in  C'-ni- 
nion  ufe,  when  applied  lo  printing  or  l.'ng-h.mJ  wiitiiij; 
(ilnce  ieveral  innovators  inoit.'iography  have  fallen  into 
contempt,  and  thcT  plans  have  been  only  pre.erved  as 
beacons  to  warn  others  of  the  folly  of  endeavouring  to 
fubvert  eflabliihcd  principles  §)  ;  we  fh.ill  or.ly  observe, 
that  in  llenogr,;f.hy,  where  the  moft  expeditious  and 
concite  method  is  the  befl,  if  conlillent  with  perfpicuity, 
the  following  fimple  rules  are  ftudioully  to  be  regarded 
and  praiflifed. 

Rule  I.  All  quiefcent  confonants  in  words  are  to 

be 


Chap.  11. 


The  gene- 
ral princi- 
ples of  Ui>- 
iiegrapliy. 


•  Lowtli'* 

Gram. 

Pricftliy'j 

Gram. 

t>heridan's 

Lee'lurcsoiB 

Elocution. 


'•  Preface 

tnjolinfon'j 

DiiSlionary. 


(n)  Mr  Byrom  rcjeeled  vowels  entirely  in  the  middle  of  words,  as  others  before  him  had  only  done  p  irtially. 
Without  critically  examining  the  executive  pait  of  his  peiformance,  which  is  very  deteiftive,  it  muil  be  owned, 
that  it  is  above  the  reach  of  human  ingenuity  to  exceed  his  general  plan  ;  whxh  for  ever  mull  be  the  bafis  of 
every  future  ra'ional  fyllem. 

(e)  Thofe  for  l/j  and  ch  may  be  either  made  upright   or  fl-^pi.-.g  to  the  right. 

(f)  Thefe  are  not  by  any  means  profcribed ;  they  may  be  employed  or  not  according  to  the  fancy  cf  the 
heainer. 

^g)  The  Latin  and  Greek  claim  a  jud  fuperiority  over  every  'modern  tongue  in  this  refpee^.  7n  them  no 
confuiion  or  doubt  can  arife  from  the  manner  of  fpelling ;  and  th;  reader  can  fcarcely  be  wrong  (unlcfs  in  quar.r 
tily)  in  founding  all  thslttteis  h;  fees, 


Chap.  n. 


BuUs  for 
tliL*  cijiUIh 
lunt<. 
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be  dropped;  and  the  crlhograpliy  tn  b-  dirciled  only  IUle  IV.   If  a   uotd   begins  or  ends   wlUi  two  or 

by  tlie  pronunciation  :   which   being  known  to  a  I,  will  more  vowtls  though  fcparated,  or  when  there  is  a  cot- 

render   ihi-.   art  attainHb:e    by  thok   who   cannot  fpell  lition  of  vowels,  a%  ii  diplhon,;s  and  tripthongt ;  only 

wit:i  prccill on  in  1  ng  hand.  one  of  iliem  is    to  be  eiprcficd,  which  mua   be  that 


7S7 


Rl'le  II.  Wh:n  ilie  ab'cncc  of  ccnron.inl«,  not  en 
tirdy  dormant,  can   be  eafiiy  known,  ihcy   miy   ofvcn 
be  emitted  v,iL)ioiit  tJio  l.-*ll  obfcurity. 

Rule  III.  Two  or  loinciimci  morcconfonants  m.iy, 
to  prt  m  itc  jji eater  eip.ditio.n,  be  exchanged  f.ira  fingle 


rule 
■Ufi- 


ScconJ  nilc 

ncmiilili- 

(d. 


Thlr.l  rule 

•lifl- 


Fourth  rule 

eicniplifi- 

cd. 


for 


which  agrc."  b;fl  with  the  pronunciation. 

Rule  V.  I:)  mono.'")llable$,  if  they  bcgi  i  nr  end 
with  a  vo«el,  it  is  nlways  to  be  infcrted,  unlets  the 
vowel  be  e  mute  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

_                              ^.                  „  Such  arc  the  general  principles  ol  this  art ;  !n  vind:- 
one  of  nu\uly   finiilar  found;  and  no   ambiguity  as  to    cati>.n  and  fiipport  of  which  it  will  be  ncedlcf;  to  cffcr 

tlie  meaning  enlue  (h).  any  arguments  when  it  is  confidcred  that  brevity  and 

Rule  IV.  Wli:n  two  confonants  of  the  f.ime   kind   expedition  ate  the  chief  o'jjccis,  if  confi.lent  «ilh  Ifgi- 
or  fanio  found  come  togclhei,  without  any  vowel   be-    bility  ;  and  th:  fubfequent  Ipecimens  in  the  orthography 

twetn  tlu-m,  only  one  i.  to  be  cxpreiled  ;  but  if  a  vowel  recommended  will,  we  hope,  be  fufiicicnt  to  (how  that 

or  voweh   iutcivene,  b.nh  are  to  be  written  :  only  ob-  there  is  no  rcU  deficiency  in   the  lall  mentioned  parti, 

fcrvc,  if  they  are  peip;nJicul.ir,  horizontal,  or  oblique  culir. 

lilies,  they  mall  0:il/ be  drawn  a  fi/.e  longer  than  ufiiai  {  He  who  mJ  Us  mft  bs  ctrnl,  grt,  nd  fnnp'nt.     It  Is  ^      * 

and  chir.K'Krs  with  loops  mu. I   havj  tlic   fizc  ol  their  ur  dty,  as  rfnl  bngs  to  frv,  Iv,   nd  cby  hm. — .A  mn  tht  oiThcm^^de 

heads  doul.leJy.  wd  avd  blm,  fhd  be  fikmfpk  in  al  hs  axns,  nd  ndvr  wth  of  fixrUmg 

M'ght  is  to  be  wriiten  >/.■:/,  fight  ft,  machine  majh'n,  al  hs  mt  to  pis  evi  y  bdy. — I  wd  nt  frm  any  knxns  wth  '"  O'^iiugr*. 

enough  t'luf,    laugh   /;/,  piopliet /"/a/T/,   jihyfics  ^/(7/,  amn  who  hd  no  rgrd  Ir  hml:  ;  nthr  wd  I  blv  a  mn  who  P''''" 

througlw/'ri/',  foicignyirrrt.  fo»ereign/e,<r/f/;,  pfalmyi/n,  hd  oni  tld  me  a  li. — O  iris  cf  al  tings  thenitl  dfkh  to 

rcce  pi  refct,  write  nte,  wiight  rit,  illaiid /V.j.i./,  knavery  pifrv  ntrnlhd  ;  nd  whn  ons  mpchd,  Ik  the  chftty  of  a 

raw  ry,  temptation /^w/j//;fl,  kn  fe  »{/'?,  Ili^k ////,  thigh  wmn,    nvr   llins   wth   its   wntd   hlr. — Wch  gd   mnrs, 

/.;/,  h  mour  wour,  inJiclmcnl  indi  emcni,  acquaint  <.g  /,/;/)/,  kmplfns  nd  an  efy  pit  adrs,  miiy  mk  a  fgr  in  the  wrl, 

chaos  haoi,  &.C.  \jh.  mn:l  ib'.ls  wd  Ikrily  hv  rsJ  thm  abv  the  rnk  of  a 

Strength  _///</;//•,    length    Imih,   fiienldiip  yTcw/i/".  ftmn. — Idlns  is  the  prnt  of  a  thfnJ  m  frtns,  wch  ar  nvr 

conncvt  conek,  commandment  cuti.awi.nt,  conjunct  con-  Ht  by  the  nd;lrs  :  it  is  a  pn  nd  a  pnllimnt  of  itsif,  nd 

junt,  humble  Li.n  >,  I  imber  lumer,  llunibery/u/Ar^r,  number  brngs  wnt  nd  bgry  in  its  Irn. — Vi  tu  is  the  ft  ll  thng  l!it 

/(umiT,  cienipiai  y  exewlary,  &c.  flid  be  rgrJd  ;  it  is  a  rwrd  of  ilslf  ;   mVs  a  mn  rfpktbl 

Rocks  ri/x,  ails  tils  or  ax,  fa^Ts  fah   cr   fjx,  dirtti«.T>  hr,  nd  wl  mk  hmetrfily  hpy  hiftr. — Prd  is  a  mil  prnf* 

(iijl  uj  or  ilijhix,  alFctls  jfiLt  or  aj'tx,  :  fflit-l    itJIHt  or  p^n,  wth  yt  ws  plntd  l)y  hvn  in  ur  ntr,  to  n  ur  cmUn 

iijli\,  conquer  lunlr,  See.  to  imtt  grt  nd  wrthy  kiktrs  or  axns,  to  xt  in  us  a  tl  fr 

L-.tter  /<•/«•,  litile  flU,  command  umjnJ,  eiror  ercr,  wlit  is  rt  nd  gll,  nd  a  Idbl  ndgnfn  gnft  oprfis  nd  wrkrj 

terror  teior,  &c.     Djt   \n  remember,  mtiitent,  Jijer,  and  of  any  knd  of  nkty  ;  in  flirt,  to  mk  us  st  a  prpr  vlu  upii 

fa;h  like  words,  where  two  conlon^ntsof  the  lame  name  urdvs,  nd  dfps  a  wtthls  llo,  hu  evr  i!td.     Ills  fr  prd  ii 

hive  an  iuiervcning  vowel,  both  of  ti  cm  mud  be  writ-  a  vrtu,  nd  my  gftly  be  kid  a  grtns  cf  fl.     lU  prd,  lie 

ten,  oihr  pfns,  c;nrly  fxs  upn  rng  nbgks,  or  is  apld  in  rng 

Thefe  four  rules  with   their  cximples,  being  care-  prprfns.     Hu  kmn  is  it  to  fe  a   rich  whm  evry  vs  lis 

fully  confiJercd  by   the   learner,  wiil   leave   him  in  no  rndrd  mfibl,  nd  evry  fly  kntnubl,  vlng  hmflf  on  ht  hi 

di  ubt  concerning  the  d  f  lofiiio-i   and  m.imgement  of  brth,    nd   bftng   t!ii   illlrs  nflltrs,    of   vhm   he  nlirtj 

the  c  nfon.into  in  this  fJicme  of  Ihnrt  wiiiing  ;  we  (hill  nthng  bt  the  urn  or  ttl  !   nfllrs  who  if  thy  nu  hm,  wj 

therefore  proceed  tola)   down  nil;b  for  the  .ipphtati^n  dfn  thr  dpndnt  wth  kntmt.     But  al  pid  of  ihi  ftl  ii 

of  tJie  vowels  vsiih  cafe  and  expedition.  lly,  od  evr  to  be  avdd. 

Ri'LE  I.  N'owcl;,  being  only  fimpl:  articulate  founds,  CM    V  P      III 
though  they  are  the  conneilives  of  cor.fonants,  and  em- 

ployeUiu  every  word  and  every  fyllabb,  are  not  necef-  As    the  w!  r le    cf  this  art   depends  upon  a  rcguLir 

fary  to  be  inftttcd  in  the  middle  of  words  ;  becaufc  the  method  and  a  fimple  alphabet,  we  have  not  only  endea- 

confonants,  if  fully  pronounced,  with  the  alliilance  of  voured  to  eftablilh  the  former  on  fatisfail'Xy  piinciples, 

connciflion,    will    always    difcovir  the   meaning   of  a  but  have  been  careful  to  appropriate,  according  to  the 

wrd,  and  make  the  wiiting  peifc>.11y  legible.  comparative  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  fuchcharac- 

RuLE  II.   If  a  vowil  is  njt  llrongly  accented  in  the  lers  f.  r  the  letteis  as,  after  repeated  trials  and  altera- 

incipen;  fyllable  tf  a  Wild,  or  if  it  is  mutcin  ihefinal,  lion?,  were  conceived  to  be   tlie   bed  adapted  for  dif- 

it  ii  hktwi.e  to  be  rmiitcd  ;   bccaufe  the  found  of  the  patch. 

incipient  vowel  is  oft.n  impli.d  in  th  it  if  tlis  firft  con-  The  ftcnogr.iphic  alphabet  confifts  of  iS  ditlin.fl  cha-  s,,„,' 

fuo.int,  wliich  will  coufeq  lently  fitpply  its  pi  ice.  r.a«5ler$   (vi/..   two   for  the  vowels  and  tlie  reft   for  the    |,ic  Jph«« 

Rule  III.   But  it   the   vowel  contlitutes  the  tirft   or  cnnfonants),  ta'^en  from  lines  and  femicircular  curves  ;  bet. 

l.ill  fyll  ible  of  a   word,  or   is  ftrongly   accented  .nt  its  the  formation  and   application  of  which  we  ihall  now 

bcgir.ning  or  end,  that  vowel  is  continually  to  be  writ-  explain,  beginning  wih  th.-  vowels, 

tfn  For  the  three  firft  vc  wcl  ,  *,  e,  and  ;',  a  comma  is  ap- 

j   G  i  propriated 


(h)    Bv  tlrs  Tu\i  like^sife   q  and  r  in  the  middle  of  w  .rds  bit   never  in  the  bcg^nrin-,  mav  be  eichirgeJ 
for  k  ai^d'/,  when  they  admit  of  an  cafier  conacaioa  with  ilic  f 'llowir.g  charailer,  or  *  ill  make  the  wiiim^  ap- 


pear neater. 
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propriated  in  different  pofitions ;  and  lor  the  other 
three,  o,  u,  and  y,  a  point.  The  con.ma  and  pciiiit, 
vhen  applied  to  a  and  e,  is  to  be  placed,  as  in  Plate 
CCCCLXXXII.  at  the  top  of  the  next  ch^ir.iifter  ;  when 
for  e  and  h,  oppoiite  to  the  middle  ;  and  vvlien  fur  i 
and  V,  at  the  bottom. 


iliem,  and  very  little  trouble  requiied  to  attain  them  j         13 
as  the  incipient  letter  or  ihc  incipient  confonant  of  al!  ^u\es  for 
the   prepolilions   and  of  fcvcral  of   the  teiminations  is  P'^'^P"''.''' 


the  whole.     But 


.Vitlioiigh 


Plate 


ufcd    to   cypref; 

CCCCLXXXII.  fuilicient   lpecimci:s  are  given  of  tlie 

ln,inn;r  of  tl>eir  application,  that  the  learner  of  kfs  in- 


cus anri  tcN 
iniiiatieiu^ 


JO 
Jints. 


II 


This  arran'^emcnt  of  the  vowels  is  the  moft   fiifiple  genuitj-  or  rairc  ik'^v  perception  may  have  every  aiHrt. 

and  diltinct  that  can  eilily  be  imagined.     Places  at  ihe  ance,  we  have  fiibjoiried  the  following  direflions. 
top,  the  middle,  and  the  bottom  of  characfters,  which         Rulk  1.  The  prcpofition   is  always  to   be   written 

make  three  different  pofiiions,  are  as  eafdy  dillingnilhed  without  joining,  yet  fo   near  as  plainly  to  fliow   what 

from  one  another  as  any  three  fepavate  charaflers  could  word  ii  belongs  to  ;  and  the  belt  way  is  to  oblerve  the 

be  ;  and  a  comma  is  made  with  the  lame  facility  as  a  fame  order  as  if  the  whole  was  to  be  conncfled. 
point.  Rule   II.  A   prepofition,  though   the    fame   letters 

Simple  lines  may  be  drawn  four  different  ways  ;  per-  that  conftitute  it  may  be  met  with  in  the  middle  or  end 
pendicular,  horizontal,  and  with  an  angle  of  about  45  of  a  word,  is  never  to  be  ufed,  bucaufe  it  would  ex- 
degrees  to  the   rij^ht  and  left.     An  afcending   oblique  pofe  to  obfcurity. 

line  to  the  right,  which  will  be  perfeiftly  diftinft  from         Rule  III.  Obferye   that  the  propofiti'^n   omiii  is  ex- 

the  reft  when  joined  to  any  other  character,  may  like-  prefTed  by  the    vowel  0  in  its   proper  pofition  ;  and  for 

wife  be  admitted.     Thcie  charaifltrs  being  the  fimplell  anli,  an/a,  a/:ts,  by  the  vowel  a,  which  the  radic.il  part 

in   nature,  are  afTigned  to  thofe  five  confon.tnts  which  ci  the  word  will  eafily  diftinguifli  from  being  only  fmi- 

moft  frequently  occur,  viz.  /,  r,  /,  c  hard. or  k,  and  c  loft  pie  vowels. 
or  s.  The  firft  rule   for  the  prepofitions  is    (allowing  fuch 

Every  circle  may  be  divided  with  a  perpendicular  and  exceptions  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Plate)  to  be  obferved 

horizontal  line,  fo  as  to  form  likewife  four  diltinfl  cha-  for  the  terminations ;  andalfo  tlie  fecond  imUaUs  mutan- 


Curves 


and 


ra<flers.  ITiefe  being  the  next  to  lines  In  the  fimplicity 
of  their  formation,  we  have  appropriated  them  for  h,d, 
n,  and  m. 

The  charadlers  exprefTing  nine  of  the  confonants  are 
all  perfectly  dillinft  from  one  another;  eight  only  re- 
main which   are   needful,  \\7..f,goTJ,  l:,p,q,  v,  w, 

and  .i:.  To  find  char.»(fters  for  which  we  mult  have  re.  to  the  neareft  letter,  and  turned  to  tlie  right  ;  and  tlie 
courie  to  mi>:ed  curves  and  lines.  The  ch.irafiers  which  plurals  tionsyjions,  ci<j)is,  clans,  tlaiis,  tkiice,  by  a  dot  on 
we  have  adopted  are  the  fimpleft  in  nature  after  thofe    the  fame  fide. 


dis  ;  except  that  wheneveryil;,  fiis,  Jys,  clous,  lious,  and 
ces  occur,  they  are  to  be  exprelied  as  dire<fled  in  the 
fourth  rule  for  the  confonants,  whether  in  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  or  end  of  words  (k). 

Rule  IV.   The  terminative  ch.-irafler  for  Hon,  Jtorty 
cicii,cla>i,  tian,  ii  to  be  exprelfed  by  a  fmall  circle  jrined 


already   applied,  admit  of    the    eafieft    joining,    and 
tend  to  preieive  lineality  and  beauty  in  the  writing. 

It  mull  be  obferved  that  we  have  no  charadler  for  c 
when  it  has  a  hard  found,  as  in  cnjile :  or  foft,  as  in 
diy ;  for  it  naturally  takes  the  found  of  ^  or /,  which 
in  all  cafss  will  be  fufficient  to  fupply  its  place. 

R  likewife  is  reprefcnted  by  the  fame  chiraifler  as  /  ; 
only  with  tliis  diiTerence,  r  is  written  with  an  afcending 
ftroke  ( I ),  and  /  v.-iih  a  defcending  ;  which  is  alw\ys 
to  be  known  from  the  manner  of  its  union  with  the 
following  character  ;  but  in  a  few  monofyllables  where 
r  is  the  only  confonant  in  the  word,  and  confequently 
ftands  alone,  it  is  to  be  made  as  is  lliown  in  the  alpha- 
bet for  dirtin.5lion's  fake. 

Z,  as  it  is  a  letter  feldom  employed  in  the  Englidi 
l.inouage,  and  only  a  coarfer  and  harder  exprefllon  of  /,    before  laid  down. 
muft  be  fupplied  by  s  whenever  it  occurs ;  as  for  Zedc 
iiai  write  Heddiuhi  Sec, 

CHAP.     IV. 


Rule  V.  The  terminative  charafter  for  ii:g,  is  to  be 
exprelfed  likewife  by  a  fmall  circle,  but  drawn  to  the 
left  hand  ;  and  Its  plural  In^s  by  a  dut  (l). 

P.ULE  VL  The  plural  lign  s  is  to  be  added  to  tlik, 
terminative  charaiflers  when  necelfary. 

Rule  VIL  The  feparated  terminations  are  never  to 
be  ufed  but  in  polyfyllables  or  words  of  more  fyllables 
than  one. 

Thefe  rules  duly  obferved  v?ill  point  out  a  method  a» 
concile  and  elegant  as  can  be  defired,  for  exprefiingfhe 
moft  frequent  andlongeft  pr»pofitions  and  terminations 
in  the  Enprlilh  language.     If 


It  fhould  be  thought  ne- 


cclfary  to  increale  their  number  by  the  addition  of 
others,  it  will  be  an  eafy  matter  for  any  one  of  tiie  lead 
difcernment  to  do  fo,  by  proceeding  on  the  principles 


CHAP.     V. 


J 


«4 


Though  a  more  concife  method  of  writing,  or  more  ruJcs  f„it 
numerous  abbreviations,  may  not  be  indifpenfably  ne-  abbrcviii^ 
ceffary,  if  the   foregoing  diredions   be  prae'lifed  for  a  tions. 


The  prepofitions  and  terminations  in  this  fcheme  are 
ft)  fimple,  that  the  greateft  benefit  may  be  reaped  from    conliderable  time,  yet  contraiftions  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely 


(1)  The  charafler  for  h,  when  lineality  requires  it,  may  be  made  (rom  the  bottom  and  inverted  (fee  Plate 
CCCCLXXXII.)  And  often  h  may  be  omitted  entirely,  or  a  vowel  may  be  fubft ituted  in  its  (lead,  without  any 
iijury  to  legibility.  It  being  rather  a  breathing  than  letter. 

(  K )  But  in  a  few  words  where  three  horizontal  charaflers  meet,  it  will  be  better  to  exprefs  the_/f>,  &c.  by  the 
femielliptical  charaifler  in  Plate  CCCCLXXXII.  oppofite  tow. 

J[l)  In  horiz  intal  charatflsrs,  by  the  Icfthand  is  meant  the  top,  and  by  the  right  the  fpice below  the  letter  fCee 
%  joined,  Plate  CCCCLXXIL)    In  all  other  charailers  the  right  and  left  politions  will  naturally  be  known^ 
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trcmslyufcrjl  and  convenient  to  tliofe  who  hare  attain-  trd  he.iven  an,!  earth,  for  In  /A*  beginning  God  creited 

<d  a  propci  VnowleJge  of  the  fiilijcS,    anJ  leiJ   to  a  /^r  heaven  anJ  //•.- ca-th. 

greater  UCjfree  of  cipeJition,  at  the  fame  lime  ilint  they         Rile  X.   When  iheii  it  an  immediate  rrpctitiiTTl  of 

diniinilh  the  l.ib<Jur  rf  writing.   It  has  been  obfetvcJ  in  a  fentence  or  worJ,  a  line  ii  to  !,e  drawn  under  the  fen- 

the  introdiiition,  th.ii  abbreviations  art  only  to  be  cm-  teocc  oi  wcwd  to  be  repeated  ;  as,  Amm,  Amen,  it  to 

plojtJ  by  proficifiili  in  this  art;  becaufe  expedition  is  written  yfm.-n  ;  but    if   any   words   intervene   bifne 


net  tl;c  hrft,  though  the  uhmi.ue,  obje.'l  in  view  :  and  word  or  fentence   is  to   be  repealed,  the  line   rau.l  I.e 

•hat  an  eafy    legib.hty  is  of  the  utmoll  confequence  to  drawn  as  before,  and  a  a  ox  inaik  of  omilTioii  placed 

he  ka.ner  ;  which,  however,  cannot  be   prekrved,  if  where  the  repetition  fliould  begin;  aj.  /. ./  juf  tK  In. 

c  adoplj  ton  foon  thofc  very  fules  wliich   in   time  will  _      ,    /i      , ,  ,  .  >  i    j,  ■      ■ 

Old  him  the  grcaieit  cafe  when  applied  wuhjud"e- 


a 
ineni. 


J'he  following  fbort  and  praLlical  rules  will  be  found,  ^**  C-o*"""^*  <!f  <**  SrtKoctmiK  Piatm. 

we  hope,  fully  adequate  to  every  purpofc  for  which  they 

wete  intended,  and  are   far   fuperior  in  the  facility    of  Fth-riui't  Rej>ly  to  Pyrrbu,. 

their  application  to  any  which  we  have  fecn.  As  to  my  poverty,  you  have  indeed.  Sir.  been  rirhilf      „. 

Ri;le  I.  The  ufual  abbreviations  in longJiand are  al.  infoimed.     My  viliole  ellate  conlifts  in  a  houfe  oi   but  „„^j^,^ 

ways  to  be  followed  ;  as  Mr  for  Maftcr,  M.  D.  for  Doc-  mean  a))pcjraiice,  and  a   liirle  fpot  of  ground,  from 

tor  of  Phylic,  and  Abp.for  Arciibifbop,  &c.  which  by  my  own  libour  I  draw  my   fiipport.      Bill  if 

Rule  II.   Subftantives,  adjcaives,  verbs,  and  parti-  by  any    means  you  have  been  perfuaded  to  think,  tint 

ciples,  when  die  fcnfc  will   diret'l  to  the  meaning,  are  this  poverty  makes  me  lefs  confidcred  in  iny  cr.untty, 

to  be  exprclfed  by  their  initial   confbnant  with  the  di-  or  in  any  degree  unhappy,  you  arc  citrcmcly  deceived, 

niitgulhing  marks   exhibited   in    Plate  CCCCXXXII.  1  have  no  reafon  tocompl  lin  of  foriiine,  llie  fupplics  n.c 

viy..  a  lubftantive  mud  have  the  dot  ex  i^ly  over  its  ini-  with  all  that  nature  requires ;  and  if  I  am  wi'lum  fu- 

lial  confonant  ;  an  adje.ftive  mull  have  a  dot  under  it  ;  perfluities,  I  am    alfo   free  from   ilic  delire  of  them, 

a  verb  is  to  be  exprelled  by  a  conim*  over  its  initial  ctMj.  With  thefe  1  confefs  I  (hould  be  more  able  to  fuccour 

fcnant ;  and  a  participle  by  a  comma  under  (m).  Thefe  the  neccflitous,  the  only  advantage  for  which  the  wj.al. 

being   the   four   principal  parts  tf  fpeech  will  be  fuffi-  thy  are  to  be  envied  ;  but  asfmali  as  my  poifefficpns  are, 

cient  ;  and   an   adept   will   never  be  at   a  lofs  to  know  I    can  ftill   contribute  foraclhing   to  the  fuppcrt  of  the 

when  he  can  witii  fafety  apply  this  rule  to  them.  Rate  and  the  aflullance  of  my  friends.     With  rtg  ird  to 

Rl't-E  III.  To  render  the   wri;ing  more  legible,  the  honours,  my  country  places  me,  pocr  as  I  am,  upon  .1 

laft  letter  of  tlie  word  may  be  joined  to  the  tirft,  and  level  with  the   richert :  for  Rome  knows  no  qualifica- 

ihe  proper  mirk  applied.  lions  for  great  employments  but  virtue  and  ability.  She 

RuLt  IV.  The  conftituent  or  radical  part  of  words,  appoints  me  to  oitciate  in  tlie  mod  auguP.  ceremonies 

efp:cially  if  tliey  are  long,  will  often  ferve  for  the  whole,  of  religion  ;  flie  entrufts  me  with  the  command  of  her 

or  fometimc:  the  iiri"l  fyllible  ;  a>,  we  cu^ht  to  mode-  armies  ;  fhe  con.ides  to  my  care  the  moft  impott?.nt  ne- 

rate  our  r.r.  by   ovr  cinum. ;  a   man's  ntjii.   commonly  gotiations.     My  poverty  does  not  lefleii  ihe  weight  and 

fliapc  his  for.  iiiHiience  of  my   counfcls  in   the   fenaie  >  ihe    R^man 

TlfLE  V.  All  long  Words  without  exception  may  people  honour  me  for  lh.it  very  poveity  which  you  con- 
have  their  prepofitions  or  terminations  exprelfed  by  the  fid«r  as  adifgrace  ;  they  know  the  ntiny  opportunities 
incipient  confonant  of  fuch  prepolition  or  termination.  I  have  had  in   war  to  enrich   m)fclf  without  incurring 

Ri'iE  VJ.  Wien   there  is  a  great   dependence  be-  cenfure  t  they  arc  convinced  of  my   difintercrtcd   zeal 

tween  the  parts  of  a  fentence,  the  initial  letter  will  often  for  their  profperily  j  ar.d  if   i  have  any  thing  to  com- 

fuffice  ;  as  /-.  is  the  capital  of  Great  B.  ;  the  eUicft  S.  pl.iin  of  in  the  return   they  make,  it  is  only  ihe  excefj. 

of  llie  king  of  Great  B.  is  flyled  prince  of  I/.    Every  of  their   applaiifc.     What   value   th:n  can  I  fet  upon, 

one,  it  is  prefunied,  will  allow  this  to  be  perleftiy  le-  your  gold  and  filver  !   Wliat  king  can  add  any  thing  to 

gible  io  long  hand,    then  why  may  it  not  in  deuogra-  my  fortune!   Always  atteiiiive  to  dilcharge  ilic  daties 

phy  ?  incumbent  on  me,    I  have  a   mind   free  from  fcllre- 

Rule  VII.  The  terminations  n:Js  IlwA  Uft  may  be  pioach,  and  I  have  an  honed  fame.  Dodjl/i  Prtaflor. 

oniiltcd  ;   as  faith fulntft  is  only   to  be  written   ftilhful ;  ,    ,  r-  •     j         ■  n  n'  a     /■  tr- 

-  J     r      iL  J     L    ji  J   L    J      n  u.  r      it  i  Letter  to  a  Ftund  araii>ft  ll  ufle  of  Time. 

f'jrviardHeJt,  /orivard ;  beealejty  teed ;  Jtumcrnnejt,  Jlult'  -^      j         j      ■> 

torn,  &c.  Converfe  often  with  yourfelf,  and  neither  lavifh  yonr 

Rule  VIII.  The  fecond  and  third  perfons  of  verbs,  time,  nor  fuffer  others  to  rob  you  of  it.     Many  of  our 

ending   in   eth  and  j/?  may   be  exprelfed   by/;  as,  he  hours  are  dolen  ft  om  us,  and  others  pafs  infcnfibly  away  ^ 

Lvet,  thou   teacht  ;  indead  of  he  lovetb,  thou   leaitejl  ;  but  of  both  thefe  lolfo  the  mod  ihameful  is  that  which 

•r  even  without  /  ;  as,  he  love,  &c.  happens   ilirough   our  own   negleA.     If  we   t.tke  the 

Rule  IX.  Words  may  often  be  entirely  omitted,  tr<  ubie  to  obferve,  we   fliall  find  that  cne  confidcrablc 

and  yet  no  ambiguity  eufue  ;  as,  In  beginning  God  ciea-  part  of  our  life  is  fpcnt  in  doing  evil,  and  the  other  itv 

doin^ 


(m)  The  dot  or  comm-i  being  placed  thus  will  never  nccafnn  them  in  be  mirtaken  fir  vowels,  becaufe  they 
lioiild  alwa)  s  be  on  one  fide  or  fctlier  }  whercM  the  mark  for  pans  of  fpeech  mud  cinftantly  be  placed  e.viflJJ 
•TcT  or  under. 
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tioing  notliiii;;,  oi  in  Joirg  vliat  we  fhoulJ  not  do.  We  lh:in  ihofe  wliich  the  prophets  ar.J  Mofes  did  fay  (licul  J 

don't  f-;em  to" know  the  value  of  time,  nor  h.)W  precious  come  :  Tnat  Chria  fnoulJ  lulTer,  and  that  he  (hniM  be 

a  day  is  ;  nor  do  wc  ci  n!:d-r  that  every  mon-.ent  brings  the  fii  ft  that  Ihould  rife  from  the  dead,  and  ihoiild  fhow 

us  newer  our  er.d.     Rsflea  upon  th's,  I  eiureat  you,  light  unto  the  peoj  le,  and  to  the  Gentiles,    This  is  the 

and  k(.cp  a  ftr-.a  account  of  tiiiu".      Procrallination  is  real  truth  :   Believe  me,  I  am  no  peflilent  fellow,  nor 

the  m^rt  dangerous  thing  in  life.   Nothing  is  properly  mover  of  feuilion  ;  but  .always  endeavour  all  that  lies 

ours  but  the  in'.Vant  we  breathe  in,  and  all  tlie  reft  is  in  me  to  pieferve  a  coufcience  void  rf  offence  towards 

r.inhin"  ;  it  is  the  rnly  good  we  polTefs  ;  but  then  it  is  God  and  towards  man  :  n.T  can  the  Jews  prove  the 

ficetin!?,'ar.d  the  fiill  comer  robs  us  of  it.     Men  are  fo  things  whereof  they  now  accu.'ie  me.      Neither  am   I, 

veak.'that  tliey  think  they  ob!i;:e  by  givirg  of  trifles,  Feilus,  belide  myfelf ;  but   fpeak  thus  free'y  bifoFe  the 

nd  yet  reckon  that  time  as  no;h  ng  for  which  the  moll  king,  becaufe  he  knows  thel'c  things  to  be  fa.T  ;  ye.!,  I 


as  thepreateftfiiblunary  lofs.  h«^^  ^^  '*"■"  day,  were  Hkogeiher  fuch  as  I  am  except 

,     .              ,  r  /,  thcfe  bonds.      Ha/ma's  R'.etori;. 
St  Paul's  Speech  before  ylgnppa  and  1-eJlus, 

.       .             ,        ,  .-L    11  P  P'  to  AtU'rliury. 

I  think  myfelf  happy,  kin:T  Agiippa,  that  1  Ihall  an-  ■^                      •' 

fwer  for  myfelf  this  d;iy  before  thee,  touching  all  thngs  Once  more  I  write  to  you  as  I  prcmifcd,  and  this 

V  Ijereof  I  am  accufed  of  the  Jews :   efpecially  bec.iule  once   I  fear  will   be  the  lall  ;  the  curtain  will  foon  be 

1  know  tl.ee  to  be  expert  in  all  cuftoms  and   queftions  drawn  between  my  friend  and  me,  and  nothing  left  but 

\vhich  are  amont^  the  Jews,  wherefore  I  bef^ech  thee  to  to  wilh  you  a  I'-n^  good  night;  may  you  erjoy  a  Hate 

iie.ir  me  patiertfy.     1^1)  mannerof  life  from  my  y>  uth,  of  repofe  in   this  life  not   unlike  that   i';ep  of  the  foul 

viiich  was  at  firll  amon^  mine  own  nation  at  Jeruia'em,  which  Ibme  have  believed  is  to  fucceed  it,  where  wc  lie 

know   ."ill  the  Jews,  ■^vhich  knew  m.e  from  the  begin-  utterly  forgetful  of  that  woild  tVi  m  which  we  are  gone, 

nipT  (if  th.:y  would  teflil'y),  that,  after  the  llraitell  feci  and  ripening  for  that  to  which  we  are  to  go.     If  you 

of  our  religion    (  lived  a  Phaiifee.     And  now  1  (land  retain  any  memory  of  the  paft,  let  it  only  im..ige  to 

and  am  judged  for  the  hope  cf  the  promife  made  by  you  what  has  pleafed  you  beft  ;  umctimes  prefent  a 

G"d  ur.to  our  fathers :  unto  w-l.ich  promife  our  twelve  dream  of  an  abfent  friend,  or  bring  yt  u  back  an  agree- 

tiibes  inllantly   fervii  g  G^d    day  and  night  hope   to  able  converfation.     But,  upon  the  whole,  I  hope  you 

come  ;  for  which  hope's  fjke,  king  Agrippa,  I  am  ac-  will  think  lefs  of  the  tinie  part  than  the  future  ;  as  the 

cufed  of  the  Jews.     Why  fliould  it  be  thought  a  thing  former  has   been  lefs  kind  to  you  than  the  latter   infal- 

incredible  with  you,  that  God  (hould   raife  the   dead,  libly  will   be.     Do   not  envy  the  world  your  ftudies  : 

wlien  God  himfelf  has  given   alfurance   of  it  unto  all  They  will  tend  to   the  benefit  of  men,  againft  whom 

men,  in  that  he  hath  raifed  Chrift  from  the  dead?  As  you  can  have  no  crmplaint ;  I  m.ean,  of  all  polUrity  : 

for  my  own  part,  moft  noble  Feftus,  I  own   I  once  ve-  and,  perhaps,  at  your  time  of  life,  nothing  elfe  is  worth 

rilv  tr.o'J';ht  that  even  I  n.yfelf  ought  to  do  many  tl.ings  your  cat  e.     What  is  every  year  cf  a  wife  man's  life 

contrary  to  the  name  of  Jefus  ot   Na/.artth.      Wh  ch  but  a  cenfure  or  critic  on  the  paft  :  Thofe  v  hofe  date  is 

thing   I   a'.fo  did  in  JeruiaVm.     I  punlllied  the  faints  the  Ihortell,  live  long  enough  to  laugh  at  ore  half  cf  it : 

oft  in  every  f)  nagogue,  and  compelled  them  to  blaf-  The  boy  dcfpi  es  the  infart,  the  man  the  boy,  the  phi- 

pheme  ;   and  beirg  exceedingly  mad  againlt  them,   I  lofopher  both,  and  the  Chrilli.in  all.     You  may  now  bc- 

nerfecuted  them  even  unto  ftrange  cities.      In   purfuit  gin  to  think  your  manhood  was  too  much  a  puerility  ; 

of  which,  as  I  went  to  Damafcus,  with  authority  and  and  you  will  never  fuller  your  age  to  be   but  a   f;crnJ 

crmmiifion  from  the  chief  priefts:  At  mid-day,  O  king,  infancy.       The  toys  and   baubles    oi   your  childiiood 

1  faw  in  the  way  a  ll;;ht  from  he  ,ven,  above  the  blight-  are  hardly  now  more  below  you  tlian  thofe  toys    of 

ncfs  of  the  fun,  fliining  about  me,  and  them  which  jour-  our  riper  and  our  declining  years  ;  the  drums  .ind  rat- 

neved  with  me.     And   when  we  were  all  fallen  to  the  ties  rf  ambition,  asd  the  dirt  and  bubbles  of  avarice. 

earth,  I  heard  a  voice  fpeaking  unto  n:e,  and  laying  in  At  this  time,  when  you  are  cut  off  fioni  a  little  ficiety, 

the  Hebiew  tongue,  Saul,   Saul,  why  perfecutdl  thou  and  made  a  citizen  of  tlie   world  at  large,  you  IhoulJ 

me?  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  againll    the    pricks,  bend  your  talents  not  to  ferve  a  paity,  or  a  few,  but  all 

And  I  fiid.  Who  .art  thru,  Lord  ?  And  he  faid,  I  am  mankind.     Your  genius  (hould  mount  above  that  milt, 

Jtfus  whom  thou  perfecu'eft.     Put  rife,  and  ftand  up-  in  which  its  participation  and  neighbourhood  with  earth 

on  lliy  feet :  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  ptir-  hath  lorg  involved  it :  To  Ihine  abroad,  and  to  heaven, 

pofe  to   m.ake  thee  a  miniftcr  and  a  witnefs  both  of  ought  to  be  the  bnfinef^  and  the  glory  of  your  pref.nt 

iheie  things  which   thou  halHcen,  aid  of  ihofe  things  fituation.      Remember  it  was  at   fuch   a  time  that  ih>: 

in  which  I  will  uppear  unto  thee.    Whereupon,  O  king  greatell  lights  of  antiquity  dazzled  and  bl.izcd  themoft  ; 

Agrippa,  I  was  not  difobedient  to  the  heavenly  vifion  :  in  their  retreat,  in  their  exile,  or  in  their  death.     B.it 

but  Ihewed  firll  unto  them  of  D.im,ifc-us,  and  at  Jeru-  why  do  I  talk  of  dazzling  or  blazing?  it  was  then  that 

fakm,  and  throughout  all  the  coafts  of  Judea,  and  then  they  did  good,  that  they  gave  light,  and  tliat  they  be- 

to  the    Gentiles,  that  they  fliould  repent  and  tun;  to  came  guides  to  mankind.     Thofe  aims  alone  are  wor- 

God.       For  thde  caufts  the  Jews  cmght  me  in  the  tliy  of  f;iirits  tru'.y  great,  and  fuch   I  therefore  hope 

t^mole,  and  went  about  to  kill  me.     Ilaving  therefore  will  be  yours.     Refentment  indeed  may  remain,  per- 

obta'ined  hdp  of  God,   I   continue  ur.to  this  day,  wit-  haps  cannot  be  quite  e.\tinguiflied,  in  the  nobleft  minds  ; 

jieJiinc  both  to  fmall  and  great,  faying  none  otlier  things  but  revenge  will  never  haibour  there ;  Higher  principles 
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Chap.  V. 


than  ihofe  of  the  firQ,  and  better  princli)!cs  than  th.fe 
of  the  latter,  will  i  (aUiijiy  ir.riiicncc  men  whofc 
thoughts  and  whole  hearts  are  ciilar;;ed,  and  caufe  ihem 
to  pieter  the  vh.le  to  any  part  of  mankind,  cfpceially 
to  fo  Iniall  a  p:iit  as  one's  fingle  fclf.  Uo'.ievc  me,  my 
Lord,  1  lock  upon  you  as  a  ti-irit  entered  into  another 
Iile,  as  one  jud  up^n  the  ed^c  of  ininuirtality,  where 
the  pallions  and  alfcifiions  niuft  be  much  more  cialted, 
and  where  you  ought  to  dcfplfc  all  liule  views  and  all 
nic.m  rctroljuJls.   Notliing  is  wonh  )our  looking  btck  ; 
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a:,d  therefore  look  forward,  and  m.ike  (,.  yro«n)  the 
world  look  after  you  j  but  take  care  it  be  not  vvi  h 
pity,  but  with  elleem  and  admiration.  I  am.  with  t'le 
grcateft  finceriiy  and  pall]  n  for  ycur  fame  as  well'..* 
liappinefs,  your.  Sic. 

The  above  moil  cliaimlne  and  moft  affcclionate  let. 

'V„'*'''l".""'"  *''""'  ■•  '""'"''  ^'^^""  Atte.bury  bill>o|> 
of  Ro.hefler  wa>  fcnt  into  baniihmcnt,  and  is  univcr- 
lally  admired. 
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!^.^-^,^'T?'^°":''^^'^^^  "■'""•  =»  0'«'^ing  trumpet ;    ed  with  beantifa!  and  co.r.a  editions  „f  ,!.c  deck  and 

"le  \y  irld  was  not  oily  (upp'.ied  s^ 


<hus  called  horn  btcntor,  a  perlon  mentioned  by  Hj.    Roman  authors.  Thus  t! 
m.r.     See 'IV UM PET.  ^^.jtl, 


i 


sTiS^;::^h'p:rbiock  of  wood  fixed  on  the  decks  ^t;:^^:^::^^:::' ^^^^f^z^^H^^^^^ 

htted  to  receive   the  heel  o»   a  m.ul  o,  capilern.     The  difplayed.  that  the  prefent  advanced  (la  corf  te.tuc 
,lep.  ot  the  mam  and  foremals  o»  every  Ihip  ,eft  upon     •»  in  a  great  meafurc  owin-  "tcratu.e 

iie  kehon,  to  which  they  are  Hrmly  fecurcd  bv  knees,         Hejirv  STErHtNj    the  hrO  ,f  iVf,  -.11  .n  • 

b.dt.,  or  fpi.e-nails.  The  tlcp  of  the  mizea-maa  ufaal  y  was  born  in  France    fot  .Sr  tl.    d.^-o  "ry:;-;":: ' 

"'iV;r"";^:,°*"J"V  .  !■•>?.  pe. haps   about   tl^e  year    ,4'.^.     FL-V/ttled'^as  ., 

b.LPH.^MUM,  ,n   botany:  A  genu,  of  the  „„-  printer  .,t  Paris,  and  w.,- probably  p.ur„l;j,yV,,lt 

y<^  order,  belonging  to  thc^  «/WW.  cials  oi  pi  mts;  XII.     A  great  proportion  of  the  books  which  he  puH 

and  .n  the  natural  n^eli.od  rank,„,  under  the  47h  or-  i!i>ed  were  Lati  ,  :     They  are  printed  in    the  Rom  .a 

«er    S.-cLu.      1  he  calyx  ,s  monoph)  hous.  turbinated,  ktter,  and    are   not   inelega.u,  thiURh  fme  of  thlnL 

andquinqucpartite;  t..e  corolla  is  monopet  .loos,  tun-  at>ound  rather  too  murh  in  eontra.lions.   He  died    b 

r,el(hapcd,havnu'  Its  tubes  curved  and  ventricofe:   th  •' "■=  uica  ao 


:-.,  ,,f  ■ 


''Tri'l'HTvoPHnRI-^     •           •     •          ,        ,.,  ,'^1.^"''*'*^'^.  t''«lJcftfon,Iit:lemoreiskao*„thaa 

61Ll'HANOPHORluS,    ,n    am..)uity,    the    chief  tli.<t  he  carri.-d  on  bufmefs  alo-.e  w-S  hi<  fa-S^r ;,,    ^T 

priell  of  Palas.  who   pref.ded  over  tl.e    reft.     It  was  Coli-iias,  and  that  he  died  at  P.ris'n  ,  --o 

uiual  lor  eveiy  god  to  have  a  chief  piled  ;  that  of  Pal-        Rj c__  ,     .         ..  '5    • 


l:ons.  borrowed   Itom  myiholoey    ar,d  hiftiry,  which  the  fale  ol  the  book.  Soon  after  he  besan  b-tfne'fi'him' 

Hiowed  the  origin  ot  cities  and  .olonics,  of  which    we  felf,  and  marred  Perret:  the  Jau 'htcr  of  J-.d-cns  Li' 

have    nothing  remaining   but  a   m.  an  ..bridgmeiu  by  dius,  a  prinur  and  an  atiihrr.     She   was  a  woman  of 

Heim  .laus  liie  gramm.irian  ;  but  from  that  woik  the  learning,  and  underaood  L^tln,  vhl.h  inde  d  was  the 

Karned  have  received   great  1  ght  ;  and  Sigonius,  Ca-  ncceff'Ty  confcqience  ol  her   fitiuti  .n.     H-r  hurband 

laiib  >n,  Scaligcr,  Salnialws,  <vc.  have  employed  them-  always  cntortanied  a  number  of  learned  men  ascoirce 

'''■'<TrVHrv''H"^'''fP     1      .       c      T-  tors   of  the  prcfs:    H.ing  foreigners,  a^.d   ..f  diJ-.-rent 

hi  It-fMlt-iN,  king  lJ  iir.gland.     S.e  Exclasd,  n"  na.ions,  they  made  ulc  ot   no  other   lanjj.iav'r  b  it  La. 

"^^'  ^'•'-  tin  J   which  Perrcte  being  accullomed  f  I.  hear,  wa»  able 

Step  HEX,  cr  St  Ste;.j,n's  Dy,^  fcQIval  of  ih:  Chri-  in  a  ihort  time  not  only  loutlJerftaoi^butevea  to  fpcak 

flian   chureh,  obfeived   on   the  26  h  of  December,  in  with  tolerable  e-fe. 

memory  of  the  fi; it  martyr  St  Ste|  hen.  In   1531    he   piibliHied  hi*  Luin  "  Ti  efa<i.nis ;"  a 

STEPHLNS,  a  f.iniiiy  of  iriin:rs  defervedly   cele-  work  of  great  Imp.irt.ince,  which  he  laboured  a:  for'two 

brated.     They   floiiriihed   at   the   revival  of  learning,  years.  The  mark  which  he  put  upon  all  hi.  b<ik$  wat 


corrupted.   By  their  abilities  and  indefatigable  indultry    for  him.     His  frequent  editi  ns  ci  the  New  Teftan.cnt 
ih'.fc  Jcfeifls  were  fupj  lied,  and  th;  lear.veJ  were  furnilh-    g  ,vc  greit  off.ncc  to  the  doit  rs  of  iLc  Se>rb.  n;  e.  wl-.o 

accuiul 
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Sterhcns.  accvife  hini  of  herefy  for  his  aiwotations,  and  infifttd    refule  atP.iris.     His  letter  was  rcmartably  beautlfal. — 
^"■^"^•^^^  upon  the  fuppreffion  of  Ibme  of  his  books.     Although    He  was  maJe  king's  printer,  and  died  about  1589. 

Henry  the  French  king  in  ibme  itieafure  protejfled  him.        His  brother  Francis  was  alfo  a  printer.      He  em- 
thc  pcrfecution  of  thefe  divines  renderedhira  fo  unhappy,    braced  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  relided  at  Geneva, 
not  to  mention  the  expence  and  lofs  of  time  which  an        Henry    Stephens,    tlie  remaining  fon  of  Robert, 
almoft  conftant  attendance  at  crurt  unavoidably  occa-    was  born  at  Paris  in  152S.     He  became  tlie  mofl  learn- 
fionjd,  that  in  1552  he  abandoned  his  country  and  went    ed  and  mofl  celebrated  of  all  his  family.    From  his  very 
to  Geneva.     Here  h;  embraced  the  proteftant  religion,    birth  almoft  he  gave  proofs  of  uncommon  abilities,  and 
and  thusjuftified  in  fon:e  meafure  the  fufpicions  of  his    difplayed  an  ardent  paffion  for  knowledge.     The  Medea 
theological  enemies.     It  has   been   affirmed  by  feveral    of  Euripides,  which  he  faw  adted  while  at  fchool,  firil 
writer?  that  he  carried  along  with  him  the  royal  types,    kindled  his  love  for  poetry,  and  infpired  him  with  the 
and  the  moulds  alfo  in  which  they  were  cafl  ;  but  it  is    defire  of  acquiring  the  language  in  which  this  tragedy 
certain  that  he  never  afterwards  made  ufe  of  thofe  types,    is  written.     He  intreated  his  father  not  to  condemn  him 
Eefides,   is   it  pofllble  that  tl-.e  author  of  fo  daring  a    to  ftudy  Latin,  which  he  already  underftood  from  con- 
theft  could  have  been  not  only  protected  in  Geneva,  but    verfation,  but  to  initiate  him  at  once  into  the  knowledge 
even  courted  and  honoured  by  the  moft  eminent  men  of    of  Greek.       His  father  willingly  granted   his   requeft  ; 
theasje?  Is  it  credible  th.atfuch.i  crime  could  have  been    and   Henry  applied  with  fuch  vigour,  that  in  a  (hort 
concealed  for  60  years  ;  or  that  Henry,  the  fon  and  heir    time  he  could  repeat  the  Medea  by  heart.     He  after- 
of  the  perpetrator,  would  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of    wards  ftuJied  Greek  under  Peter  Danefius,  who  wastu- 
ihe  French  king,  if  Robert  Stephens  had  acled  fuch  a    tor  to  the  Dauphin,  and  finally  heard  the  leiflures   of 
fh.imeful  part  ?  If  he  was  buint  in  effigy  at  Paris,  it  was    Tufanus  .ind  Turnebus.     He  became  eager  at  an  earlr 
not  for  theft,  but  for  having  changed  iiis  religion.     Af-    age  to  underftand  aflrolngy,  and  accordingly  attended 
ter  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  publiihed  an  account  of  the    a  profeffor  of  that  myfterious  art ;  but  l;e  was  not  l^ng" 
dlfpute  between  him  and  the  Paris  divines,  which  does    in  difcovering  its  abfurdity.     At  19  he  began  his  Ira- 
as  mucli  honour  to  his  abilities  as  his   Thefaurus  does    vels,  which  he  undertook  in  order  to  examine  foreign 
to  his  learning.        He  died  in    1559.  after   a   li.e    of   libraries,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  learned  men.  He 
the  racft  extraordinary  induftry.     The  books  of  which    fpent  two  years  in  Italy,  and  returned  into  France  com- 
he  was  the  editor  were  not  fewer  than  360.      Many    pletely  mafter  of  Italian,  and  bringing  along  with  him 
of  them  were  ancient  claffics  in  different  languages.  Se-    copies  of  feveral  fcarce  authors,  particularly  a  part  of 
veral  v\ere    accompanied    with  annotations    which  he    Anacreon,  which  before  was  thought  loft. 
collected,  and  all  of  them  were  correifted  by  collating         He  found  his  father  publifhing  an  edition  of  the  New 
manufcripts.     He  was  fo  anxious  to  attain  perfect  ac-    Teftament,  to  which  he  prefixed  fome  Greek  verfes. — 
curacy,  that  be  ufed  to  expofe  his  proofs  in  public,  and    Soon  after,  he  vifited  England  and  the  Netherlands, 
reward  thofe  who  difcovered  a  miflake.    His  books  con-    wliere  he  met  witli  John  Clement,  an  Englilhman,  to 
fcquently  were  very  corrcfl.       It  is  fa'd  that  his  New    whom  he  was  Indebted  for  the  remaining  odes  of  Ana- 
Tcilanient,  called  0  i!/i;-//Ti-aH!fbecaufethe  preface  begins    creon.     During  tliis  journey  he  learned  the  Spanilh  lan- 
wiih  thefc  wrrdsS  has  not  a  Tingle  fault.  guage,  which  ivas  very  much  fpokcn  at  that  time  in  th« 

It  was  Robert  Stephens  who  firft  divided  the  New  Low  Countries. 
Teftament  into  verfes  during  a  journey  between  Paris  Whether  Henry  accompanied  his  father  to  Genevaor 
and  Lyons.  The  advantages  ot  this  improvement  are  not  is  uncertain  ;  at  leaft  he  muft  have  returned  imme- 
fully  counterbalanced  by  its  defe>.ts.  It  has  deftroyed  diately  to  France,  for  we  find  him  foon  after  eftablilhed 
the  unity  of  the  books,  and  induced  many  commenta-  at  Paris,  and  publifning  the  odes  of  Anacreon.  la 
tors  to  confider  every  verfe  as  a  diftlnft  and  independent  1554  he  went  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Naples.  This 
aphorifm.  To  this  in  fome  meafure  is  to  be  afcnbed  the  journey  was  undertaken  at  the  requeft,  and  in  the 
many  abfu'd  interpretations  and  creeds  that  have  been  fervice,  of  tlie  French  government.  He  was  difcovered, 
forced  out  of  that  book.  and  would  have  been  arrefted  as  a  fpy,  had  he  not  by 

By  Iris  laft  will  his  eftate  was  '.eft  exclufivcly  to  fuch  his  addrefs  and  fkdl  in  the  language  of  the  country  been 
of  his  children  as  Ihould  fettle  at  Geneva.  He  left  be-  able  to  pafs  himfdf  for  a  native  of  Italy.  On  his  re- 
hind  him  three  fons,  Henry,  Robert,  and  Francis. 

Char-les  Stephens,  the  third  Ion  of  Henry,  was, 
like  the  reft  cf  his  family,  familiarly  acquainted  wiih 
the  learned  languages.  This  recommenced  him  to  La- 
zarus de  liaif,  ^\ho  made  him  tutor  to  his  fen,  and  in 
i540carrieJ   him  along  vsrich  hiwi  to  Germany.     Hi 


Stephen 


turn  to  Franc  i  he  alfumed  the  title  of  printer  to  Ulric 
F'.igger,  a  very  1  ich  and  learned  German  nobleman,  who 
alhnvod  him  a  confiderable  penfion. 

In  1560  he  m:irried  a  relation,  as  is  generally  fuppo- 
fcd,  ot  Henry  Sciimigeour,  a  Scotch  nobleman,  with 
w!:oni  he  wa;  intimately  acquainted.  She  was  a  woman> 


ftudicd  medicine,  and  praftifed  it  wiihfuccefs  in  France,  as  he  himfelf  informs  us  endowed  with  the  nobleft 
He  did  not,  however,  forfake  the  profelSon  ol  his  farr.i-  fpitit  and  tha  moft  ajniable  difpofjtiou':.  Htr  death, 
ly,  but  exercifed  it  in  Paris,  where  he  became  tlie  editor    wliich  happened  in    I'^CG,  brought  on  a  difeafe    that 


of  many  books  remarkab'e  for  neatnefs  and  elegauca 


Hs  wrote  above  thirty  treatifes  on  difFereiU  (iibjects, 
particularly  on  botany,  anatomy,  and  hiltory.  He  died 
in  1564. 

Robert  Stephens,  the  fon  of  Robert  the   firft   of 
tha    name,  du!  not  accompany  his  fatlier  to  Gsncva, 
ixsat  continued  to  profefs.  the  Catholic  religion,  an 
■I 


had  twice  attacked  him  l)efore.  It  was  a  dilg.uft  at  ail 
thofepurfuits  which  had  form>;rly  charmed  him,  an  aver- 
lion  to  reading  and  the  fight  of  books.  It  wai  pro- 
bably Qccafioned  by  too  conftant  and  fevere  an  applica- 
tion to  literary  purliiits.  In  1572  he  pnblilliud  his 
Thefata-us  Li-.^utc  Griscr,  one  of  tlu- grcate'l  works,  pen- 
to    haps,  that  ever  was  esecuted  by  one  iruin,.  if  we  confi- 
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^  der  the  wretched  materials  which  more  ancient  diciiona- 
'  ries  could  furnilh,  if  we  confider  die  fizs  r.ud  perfcdlion 
<>t  the  work,  and  the  iinmenrc  labcur  and  learning  which 
nnill  hive  been  employed  in  the  compilalioa.  This 
work  had  been  carried  on  at  a  greater  cxpence  than  he 
could  well  bcir.  He  expci5l;d  to  be  rtiinburlcd  by  the 
fjileoi'the  bock,  but  he  wa;  unfortunately  difappoint- 
cd.  Jolin  Scapula,  one  ot' his  own  ll-rvaiiis,  exir.idled 
from  it  whatever  he  tiionglit  would  be  mod  fcrviccjblc 
to  Undents,  and  publiflied  it  biforchand  in  4:0.  By 
this  aift  of  treaclicry  Hcniy  wai  reduced  to  poverty. 

About  tliis  time  he  was  much  beloved  by  Henry  III. 
of  Frnncc,  who  treated  him  fo  kindly,  and  made  him 
fiich  fl.'.t'.crin;;  promifcs,  that  he  refidcd  fr.qucntly 
at  couit.  But  thefe  promifes  wci«  never  fulfilled, 
iiwing  to  the  civil  wars  which  foon  after  dtflraifted 
France,  snd  the  unfortunate  death  of  king  Henry  him- 
felf.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  hii  fituation  was 
»cry  uultttled.  We  fir.d  him  fometimei  at  Pari-,  f 'me- 
times  in  Geneva,  in  Gernnny,  and  even  in  Huiiga.y. 
He  died  at  I^ycns  in  1 598,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  was 
fond  cf  poetry  from  hi'i  very  infancy.  It  was  a  cuilom 
ot  his  to  compofe  verfes  on  horicback,  and  even  to  write 
them,  though  he  generally  rode  a  very  metilcromc  ftced. 
His  'Thifaurus  was  hii  great  work,  but  he  was  a!fo  the 
auilior  of  fcveral  other  trcatifcs.  His  poems  arc  nume- 
rous :  His  Apology  for  Herodotus  is  a  wilty  f  itire  on  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Hi«  Concordance  to  the  New  Tcf- 
tanient  mull  hav.-  been  a  laboiious  work,  and  has  dc- 
leivedly  endeared  him  to  every  Ciirillian  who  vvillics  to 
acquire  a  ratioa.il  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
ture;. Tlic  number  of  borks  which  he  publilhed, 
though  lower  than  his  father,  was  great,  and  Icpcrior  in 
elegance  to  am  thing  which  the  world  had  then  fcen, 
A  great  proportion  ot  them  were  Greek  ;  he  was  tlic  edi- 
tor, however,  of  many  Roman  and  even  ot  fomecallern 
■wriluig-:.  His  Greek  tlalhcs  are  remarkably  corred  ; 
the  principal  of  them  arc  Hnnier,  Anacreon,  JClfchylus, 
MaximU)  Tyrias,  Diodurus  Siculus,  Pindar,  Xenophon, 
Thucydidcs,  Herodotus,  Sophocles,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Piutarrh,  Plato,  Apollonius  Rliodius,  ilifchyiics,  Ly- 
tias,  Calliiivichu<,  'i'heocrilus,  Herodian,  Dionylius 
Hallicaruaircnii'',  Dion  Callius,  Ifocratci,  Appian,  Xi- 
philin,  &c.  His  temper  'n  tile  latter  part  of  his  hfe  is 
reprefcnted  as  haughty  and  fevere,  owing  probably  to 
his  ditappointmenis.  He  lett  behind  him  a  fon  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  wa^  married  to  the  learned 
Ifaac  Cafaubon. 

Paul  Stephens,  the  fon  of  Henry,  continued  his 
father's  profclGon  at  Gttneva.  He  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, and  wrote  Irani!  itior.soffever.il  books,  and  publilh- 
cii  a  coniiderahle  number  of  tlie  ancient  cladics  ;  but  his 
editions  p..irels  little  <  I  hit  father'i  elegance.  He  died 
in  1627,  at  the  age  ol  60,  after  I'ellinij  his  types  to  one 
Chouet  a  printer. — His  fon  Antony,  the  Lit  printer 
of  ilic  family,  abandoned  the  proiellant  religion,  and  re- 
turned to  Francr,  the  counrry  of  hii  ancellors.  He  re- 
ceived letters  of  naturalization  in  1612,  and  was  made 
)>iinter  to  the  king  ;  but  managing  his  affairs  ill,  he  was 
reduced  to  poverty,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  an  hofpi- 
tal,  where  he  died  in  1 674,  mifcrable  and  blind,  at  tJic 
aj;e  of  to. 

Sffmsy*'j  McJidnt  far  tit  Sivr.e.  Sec  Alkali, 
s'  17. 
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olERCORARIANJ;,  or   Ste»co«asut«,   form-  Sterf.«- 
ed  irumjltrcui  "  dung,"  a  rame  which  thofc  of  the       '•"• 
Komifh  church  anciently  gave  to  f.ich  a^  held  that  the    .     ' 
hoft  was  1  able  to  digcliion,  and  all  its  confcriu'.ncet,  J,-,  J. 
like  other  food. 

STERCULIA,   in   l>otsnv  :  A  !»-n".s   rf--lart:  hr. 
longing  to  the  ciafs  ' 
and  ill  the  natural  1 , 

'Ihe  nialecdTX  is  4uiiiciuepaiine  ;  i"iierc  it  no  con>lla, 
but  there  arc  15  lilaments.  'l"ho  female  calyx  is  quin- 
qucpanitc;  there  is  no  coioUa;  tlic  gcnncn  is  placed 
on  a  pillar,  and  tlie  capfule  is  quinnuclocular,and  many- 
feeded.  There  are  lliree  fpccies  the  balanghas,  lar- 
tida,  and  plat  iniftliuni,  hll  forciv;n  plants. 

STERLOGRAPHIC  urojectio.^,  is  the  projec- 
tion oi  the  circles  of  the  fpherc  on  tlie  plane  of  lomt 
one  great  circle,  the  eye  being  placed  in  the  pole  of  lii  it 
circle.     Sec  I' kojuT  ion  of  lit  Sphere, 

STEREOMETRY,  xr,^,.,,,^,.,  formed  cf  sn<u 
foUiJ,  and  /uiT,ir  me.fiirf,  tliat  part  of  geometry  which 
teaches  how  to  meaJure  folid  bodies,  i.  e.  to  find  the  fo- 
lidity  or  (olid  contents  of  bodies  ;  as  globct,  cylindeti, 
cubes,  veliels,  (lilps,  &c. 

STEREO  I'OMY,  formed  from  sifiec,  and  tik., 
friikn.  the  art  or  avfl  of  cutting  f  )lids,  or  making  fec- 
tioiis  thcicol ;  as  walls  and  other  membranes  in  the  pro- 
tiles  rf  architecture. 

STERILITY,  barrenneft,  in  oppofition  to  fertility. 
It  has  been  alferted  hy  many  authors,  that  all  monllers 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  different  fpecics  of  animal, 
liich  as  mules,  are  barren  ;  but  this  does  not  hold  uiii- 
vcifally,  even  with  the  mule,  which  is  tlie  inftaucc  moll 
generally  adduced.     See  Ml-lb. 

Sterility  in  women  iometimcs  happens  from  amifcar-  . 
riagc,  or  violent  labcur  injuring  fome  of  the  genital 
parts  i  but  one  of  the  moft  frequent  caufcs  is  the  fup- 
prcllioii  of  the  menllrualflui. — There  are  other  caufet 
arifing  from  various  difcaies  incident  to  tliofe  parts  ;  by 
which  tlic  uterus  may  be  unfit  to  receive  or  retain  ilic 
male  feed  ; — from  the  tubi  tallopiarx  being  too  fiiort, 
or  having  loll  their  eretflive  p<jwcr  ;  in  either  o(  wliidi 
cafes  no  conceptit>n  can  take  place  ; — from  univerfal  de- 
bility and  relaxation  i  or  a  local  debility  of  the  genital 
fylltm  ;  by  whicii  means,  the  parts  having  loll  then- 
lone  or  contradiie  power,  the  femcn  is  thrown  off  im- 
mediately pijl  (oilum  ; — from  iiuperfoialion  of  the  va- 
gina, the  utcius,  or  the  /i//«,  or  from  difeafed  ovjs,  &c. 
Hence  medical  treatment  tan  only  avail  in  cafes  ariling 
from  topical  or  univcrl'al  debility  j  in  correiling  irregu- 
larities of  the  mend' ual  flux,  or  in  removing  tumors, 
cicatrices,  or  conltritftions  of  the  paffage,  by  the  art  of 
fur^ery. 

STERIS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants  bclor 
to  tlic  clals  ot  feiitdiulr'n,  and  order  of  Ji^rnii. 
calyx  is  <iiiinquepartite  ;  the  corolla  whiel-lhapcd  ;  tlie 
berry  is  unilocular,  and  many-fcedcd.     There  is  tnlf 
one  fpecii-s,  the  janava,  a  foreign  plant. 

STERLING,  an  epithet  by  wliich  genuine  Englifli 
money  is  dillinguillied.     It  is   uiineceliary  to  men'.ion 
the  various  conjeAures  ('t  antiquaries  about  the  origin 
and  meaning  ot  this  appellation.     The  moll  probable  Hor»*i 
i-pinion  'jems  to  be  this,  that  fonie  artiHf  from  Gcr.  nl^aory  ol 
miny,  uho  were  called  J'.fitrim^i,  trom  the  fituation  o:'  Grcit  Bri- 
tbcir  cotin'.rv,  had  been  emj.ioyed  in  fabiicatmg  il.i>  t«io, toI. 
J  H  ni  r.cy, '"•^  J*'- 
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Sttrn, 
Sterna. 


lyStham's 
SynnpGs, 
vol.  vii. 


money,  wliicli  ccnfuled  chiefly  of  filver  pennies ;  and 
that  from  thorn  die  penny  was  called  an  rJlcrUn^,  and 
the  money  eflcriing  cvjltrlin^  money. 

STERN,'  the  polterior  face  of  a  lliip  ;  or  that  part 
which  is  reprefentcd  to  the  view  of  a  fpefl.itor,  placed 
on  the  continuation  of  the  keel  behind.  The  ftern  is 
terminated  above  by  the  taftarel,  and  below  by  the  coun- 
ters ;  it  is  limited  .m  the  fides  by  the  quarter-pieces,  and 
the  intermediate  fp.ice  comprehends  the  j^alleries  and 
windows  of  the  dii7oient  cabins.  See  ^■.-iiiTf.R  of  a 
Sl'i/>,  Ship,  and  Shipbuilding. 

ST::.R.\'-FaJ,  a  rope  ufed  to  confine  the  ftern  of  a 
fliip  or  boat  to  any  wharf  or  jctty-hcad,  &c. 

Stern-MoJI,  in  fea  langua.;e,  ufuaily  denotes  that 
part  of  a  fleet  of  iliips  which  is  in  the  rear,  or  farthell 
a-ftern,  as  oppofcd  to  head  m'lK 

SrEKX-PcJ,  a  long  Ilraight  piece  of  timber  erefted 
on  the  extremity  of  the  keel,  to  fuftain  the  rudder  and 
terminate  the  (hip  behind. 

This  piece,  which  is  expreffed  by  B  in  the  pieces  of 
the  hull,  Plate  CCCCLIV.  fi-.  i.  ought  to  be  well  fe- 
cured  and  fupported  ;  becaufe  the  ends  of  all  the  lower 
planks  of  the  lliip's  boltimi  are  fixed  in  a  channel,  cut 
on  its  furface  ;  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  rudder  is 
fuftained  by  it. 

STER!J-S/.'e(ls,  that  part  of  a  brat  whicli  is  contained 
between  the  ftern  and  the  aftmoft  or  hindmoft  feat  of 
the  rowers.  It  is  generally  furnilhed  with  benches  to 
accommodate  the  paifengers.     See  Boat. 

STERNA,  the  Tern  ;  a  genus  of  birds  arranged 
under  the  order  of  pnlmibedes.  The  marks  of  tliis  ge- 
nus are  a  ftraight,  flender,  pointed  bill,  linear  noftrils,  a 
llender  and  fliarp  tongue,  very  long  wings,  a  fmall  back 
toe,  and  a  forked  tail.  There  are  25  fpecies,  according 
to  Dr  Latham  ;  the  cafpia,  cayan.i,  furinamenfis,  fuli. 
yinofa,  africana,  ft.lida,  philippina,  fimplex,  iiilotica, 
boyfii,  ftriata,  vittata,  fpadicea,  pifcata,  hiiundo,  pa- 
naya,  cineiea,  alba,  minuta,  finenlis,  auftialis,  metopo- 
leucos,  fiffipes,  nigra,  and  olifcura.  Three  of  thefe 
only  are  found  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  hirundo,  minuta, 
and  fiffipes. 

I.  The  hlrunJo,  common  tern,  or  grfeat  fea-fwallow, 
weighs  four  ounces  one-quarter;  tlie  length  is  14  inches ; 
the  breadth  30;  the  bid  and  feet  are  of  a  fine  crim- 
•nn  ;  the  former  tipt  with  black,  ftraigh  ,  flender,  and 
iharppointed  ;  the  crown,  and  hind  part  of  the  head, 
black  ;  the  throat,  and  whole  undertide  of  the  body, 
white  ;  the  upper  part,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  a 
fine  pale  grey.  The  tail  conTills  of  12  feathers;  the 
exterior  edges  of  the  three  outmofl  are  grey,  the  rell 
white  ;  the  e.xterior  on  each  lide  is  two  inclies  lonirer 
than  the  others  :  in  flying,  the  bird  frequeuily  clofcs 
them  together,  fo  as  to  make  them  appear  one  flender 
feather. 

This  is  a  very  common  fpecies ;  frequents  the  fea- 
coafts  and  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers  during  the  fummcr, 
but  moli  common  in  the  neighbouihood  of  the  fea.  It 
is  found  alfo  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  ac- 
cording 10  the  ie.ifon  ;  in  the  fiimmer  as  fir  as  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen,  niigr^aing  in  turn  to  the  fouth  of 
Auftria  and  Greece.  It  lays  three  or  four  eggs  about 
the  month  of  June,  of  a  dull  olive  colour,  an  inch  and 
three  quartern  in  length,  marked  with  irregular  black 
fpots,  intermixed  with  fome  others  of  a  fmallcr  fize,  and 
lefs  bright ;  the  little  end  is  almoll  free  from  any  mark- 


ings. Thefe  are  laid  among  the  grafs  cr  mofs.  The 
young  are  hatched  in  July,  and  quit  the  neft  very  foon 
after.  They  are  carefully  fed  by  their  parents,  and  fly 
in  about  fix  weeks.  This  bird  appears  to  have  all  tlie 
actions  on  the  water  which  the  fwallow  has  on  land, 
fl^imming  on  the  furface,  and  feiiing  on  every  infeift 
which  comes  in  its  way  ;  befiJes  which,  the  moment  it 
fpies  a  filh  in  the  water,  it  dai  ts  into  that  clement,  and 
feizing  its  prey  arifes  as  quickly  to  the  place  from 
which  it  dipped. 

Thei'e  birds  are  alfo  found  in  America  ;  come  into 
New  Engl.md  in  May,  and  go  away  in  autumn,  and  are 
called  there  the  mackarel  gull.  At  Hudf'u's  Bay  they 
are  known  by  the  name  of  black-head.  They  are  oblerved 
to  lay  their  egs^s  in  fmall  hollows  on  the  Ihoie,  fometimes 
lined  with  a  few  leaves.  They  are  often  found  in  great 
numbers  on  the  iflets  in  the  middle  of  the  rivers,  and  ate 
thought  good  eating.  The  natives  of  Hudfon's  Bay  call 
them  Kcnouch  ene  ou  leajk.  They  are  bold,  not  fearing 
mankind,  and  in  the  time  of  incubation  will  attack  any 
one,  frequently  darting  down  fo  as  to  touch  a  perfon's 
hat,  without  his  giving  the  lealf  offence. 

2.  The  mhsutj,  or  fmaller  fea-fwallow,  (called  by  Lin- 
naeus lorus  m'lnnta'),  weighs  only  two  ounces  five  grains  ; 
the  length  8  inches  and  a  half;  the  breadth  19  and  a 
half.  The  bill  is  yellow,  tipt  wich  black;  the  forehead 
and  cheeks  white  ;  from  the  eyes  to  the  bill  is  a  black 
line  ;  the  top  of  the  head  and  hind  part  black  ;  the  bread 
and  under  fide  oi  the  body  clothed  with  feathers  fo  dofely 
fet  together,  and  of  fuch  an  exquifite  rich  glnfs  and  fo 
fine  a  while,  that  no  fattin  can  be  compared  to  it:  the 
back  and  wings  of  a  pale  grey  :  the  tail  fhort,  lefs  fork- 
ed than  that  of  the  former,  and  white  :  the  legs  yellow : 
the  irides  dufky. — Thefe  two  fpecies  are  very  delicate, 
and  feem  unable  to  bear  the  inclemency  of  the  we.ilher 
on  our  lliores  during  winter,  for  we  obferve  that  they 
quit  their  breeding  places  at  the  approach  oi  it,  and  do 
not  return  till  fpring.  The  manners,  haunts,  and  iood 
of  this  fpecies  are  the  fime  with  thofe  of  the  former  ; 
but  they  are  far  lefs  numerous. 

3.  Tht JiJJipes ,  or  blsck  tern,  is  of  a  middle  fize  be- 
tween the  firll  and  fectnd  fpecies.  The  ufual  length  is 
10  inches  ;  the  breadth  24 ;  the  weight  two  ounces  and 
a  half.  The  head,  neck,  breall,  and  belly,  as  far  as  the 
vent,  are  black  ;  beyond  is  white  ;  the  male  has  a  white 
fpot  under  its  chin  ;  the  back  and  wings  are  of  a  deep 
alh  colour:  the  tail  is  Ihort  and  forked  ;*the  exterior 
Icathei  on  each  fide  is  white  ;  the  others  alh-colaived  : 
the  legs  and  feet  of  a  dufky  red.  Mr  Ray  calls  this  a 
clo'ven-j'ooud gidl^  as  the  webs  are  deprellVd  in  the  mid- 
die,  and  form  a  crefcent.  Tliefe  birds  frequent  frefh 
waters,  breed  on  their  banks,  and  lay  three  fmall  eggs 
of  a  deep  olive  colour,  much  fpotted  with  black.  They 
are  found  during  fpring  and  fummer  in  vail  numbers  in 
the  Fens  of  Lincohifliire,  make  an  inccifant  noife,  and 
iced  on  tlies  as  well  as  water  inl"ei5fs  and  fmall  fi(h.  Birds 
of  this  fpecies  are  ft-en  very  remote  from  land.  Kalm 
faw  flocks  of  hundreds  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  midway 
between  England  and  America,  and  a  later  voyager  faw 
one  240  !eagU(;s  from  the  Lizard,  in  the  fame  ocean. 

STERNE  (Laurence),  .111  Englifli  writer  of  a  very 
peculiar  call,  was  born  at  Ckniwcll,  in  the  r('',ith  of  Ire- 
land, on  24th  November  1713.  His  fither  Roger  Sterne 
was  tlie  grauJlbn  of  Sterns  archbifhop  of  York,  who 
has  been  fuppofcd,  we  know  not  upon  what  grounds, 

ta 
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'■nne    to  have  been  the  author  of  the  excellent  book  iiuitled 

J         «'  The  Wiiole  Duty  ot  M.iii  "     L-.tiirtacc  inherited  no- 

'""     thing  ot  hli  aiiceltor's  manner  ot  writing,  but  lather  re- 

Xl'^  lemljltJ  Rabelais,  whok  wit  he  cairied  with  liim  even 

into  the  pulpit. 

In   1722  he  '.vas  frnt  to  fchool  at  Hulifax  in  York- 
lliae,  wncic  h  dull  1732,  whenlie  w.iiicmo- 

vcd  to  Jcl'ui' V-  ,,  •  C.Jiibtid^ti.  How  long  he  re- 
lidediii  college,  or  wiiat  I'lo^rreu  he  nude  in  hieruiure 
or  I'cience,  is  not  known  :  his  works  dilpU/  rather  na- 
tive genius  than  protound  cruditiur.  Upon  quitting 
the  univcrlity  he  went  to  Vork,  and  being  in  orders  was 
prel'cntcd  to  the  living  ot  button  by  llie  intcrcll  ot  his 
uncle  Dr  Stotne,  a  prcbtuJary  01  Uiociiurcii.  In  1741 
hcnui.icu,  and  wa^iuuu  .iticrwardi  made  a  prebcnd.iiy 
ot  York,  by  the  intcieit  uitu  ot  his  uncle,  wli>>  was  I'lcii 
upon  v;ry  good  teiins  with  hsiii  ;  but  "  tjuickly  ijuarrcl- 
Icd  with  iiini  (lie  lays),  aud  became  his  Ijittcrelt  ene- 
my, bccauie  he  woula  not  t;e  a  party  man,  and  write 
paragraphs  in  the  newipapers."  liy  his  wife's  means 
lie  got  the  living  ot  6tiliing(on,  but  remained  near  20 
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STERNOMANTIS,    in    ar.tiquitr.    a    ,'  S.crBom:.- 

givcn  to  lie  Delphian  piiellef*,  moie  iifually  . 
THiA. — Sternom.intis  is  alfo  uied  for  any  one  that  bad 
a  prophcl)iiig  d;nion  wi;hin  him. 

STEkNOMA.STOID.LUS,  a  mu/cle.  See  T.i/f 
of  ih:  Miif .' ./ ,  u n Jt r  A N  A T o M Y . 

STEKNOTHYRCIDI-US,  a  mofJe.  See  Tath 
of  ihi  Mu files,  uiid-r  Akatomy. 

S  I'ERNL'M.     6ce  Akatomy,  n""  jf. 

STERNUrATIVi;,  or  SrtRsuTATonY,  a  medi- 
c'le  proper  to  produce  Iheeiing.     See  SNiEzixc. 

Sl'ETlN,  or  SrtTTiN,  a  Icapoit  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  UiL-  circle  of  Upper  Saionv,  and  capital  ct 
Hither  Pomcrania,  with  \.\vi  litl-  ..f  a  Jiichv,  and  a 
callle.  It  had  long  a  famous  fchool,  which  the  wars  of 
Germany  never  diilubcd.  I'lie  ancient  dukes  of  Po- 
merania  relidcd  here  ;  and  it  was  taken  by  the  elcflor 
ot  lirandenliurg  in  1676,  but  given  to  Sweden  by  the 
treaty  ol  Nimcgucn.  In  171^  it  fubmitted  to  the  al- 
lies ;  and  then  the  laid  eleflor  was  put  in  potfcflion  i-gaiii 
ot  tins  important  place,  wlilch  is   a  bulwark    to    the 


years  at  juttoii,  doing  duly  at  both  places.  He  was  Marche  of  Urandeiiburg  ;  and  t  le  fortidcations  have 
'  ^    "^  been  greatly  improved.     It   is  now  a  flourilhing  place, 

and  cirries  on  a  confiderablc  trade.  It  is  fcated  on  the 
river  OJer,  72  miles  north  of  Francforr,  and  70  north 
by  call  ot  licrlin.  E.  Long.  14.  ^-i.  N.  Lat.  53.  35. 
Tn.-  duchy  is  125  m:lci  in  length,  and  bordcis  upon 
M.cklenburg,  and  partly  upon  Brandeiiburj?.  The 
breadth  is  fioni  17  to  25  miles,  and  it  is  divided  by 
the  river  Odtr  into  two  parts. 

STEW,  a  fmall  kind  of  lilh-pond,  the  peculiar  ofc 
of  which  is  to  maiimtin  filh,  and  keep  them  in  readinols 
for  the  daily  ufe  of  the  family,  ic. 

SrEws  (from  the  French  ejluvn,  i.  e.  thrm.-,  bat- 
nfumj,  thoie  places  which  wtre  permitted  in  Eng- 
l-Aud  to  wom.  n  ol  prolclf.d  incontincncy,  and  that  for 
h  re  would  prollitute  iheir  bodies  to  all  comers ;  fo  c.il'- 
td,  bceaul:  dilfohite  penbns  ari  wont  to  prepare  tlicni- 
fclvcs  tor  venereous  afts  by  b ailiing  ;  and  hot  baths  wero 
by  Humer  reckoned  among  the  ellcminate  fort  of  plea- 
fures.  'I  heic  (lews  were  fuppretfcd  by  King  Hen.  VIH. 
about  the  year  1546. 

STEWARD  ^y<>ffl^W/iu,  compounded  cf  the  Sason 
it  was  ealier  tor    him  lo    piailc    this    virtue  than  to  JleJa,  i.  e.  "  room;"  or jL-ad  and  -anarj,  "a  ward" 


then  in  very  go;id  heaitli,  which,  however,  foon  after 
lorlbok  him  ;  and  book:.,  painting,  iiddhng,  and  lliout- 
ing,  were,  as  lie  tells  us,  ius  amuieiiieuis. 

In  1700,  he  went  M  Eondun  to  publilh  his  two 
(irlk  volumes  of  "  i  riltram  bhaiidy  ;"  and  was  that 
year  preiciitcd  to  the  curacy  ot  vjijxw./id.  In  1762  he 
went  to  France,  aiid  two  years  aticr  to  Ita.y,  lor  the 
lecovcry  ot  his  health;  but  his  he.dth  never  was  reco- 
vered. He  languilhed  under  a  confumption  of  the 
lungs  without  Ibe  ilighiell  dcpiellion  ot  Ipirits,  till 
1768,  when  death  put  a  period  to  his  terreltrial  eiift- 
cnce. 

The  works  of  Sterne  are  very  generally  read.  They 
conliil  of,  I.  'I  he  Life  and  Upinioiis  of  I'rillram  Shan- 
dy ;  2.  Sermons;  3.  .-V  Sentimental  Journey  ;  4.  Let- 
ter?, publ'lhed  lince  his  death.  In  every  lerious  page, 
and  in  many  o!  much  levity,  the  author  writes  in  praile 
of  benevolence,  aud  declares  that  no  one  who  knew  him 
could  fuppule  him  one  of  thuic  wretches  who  heap  mis- 
fortune upon  miilurtunc  :  Uut  we  have  heard  anecdotes 
of  him  extremely  well  authenticated,  which  proved  that 


praiilile  it.  His  wit  is  univerfiUy  allowed  j  but  many 
reaJcrs  have  perfaa.ied  themlclvcs  tiiat  they  found  wit 
in  his  blank  pages,  while  it  is  probable  that  he  intend- 
ed nothing  but  to  amufe  himlelf  with  the  idea  of  the 
fage  coiijte'tures  to  wnich  thel'e  pa^cs  wculd  give  ccca- 
tion.  Even  his  originality  is  not  fuch  as  is  geaerally 
fuppofcd  by  thol';  toiid  admirers  ot  the  Siiandean  man- 
ner, wiio  have  piefumed  to  compare  him  with  Swilt, 
Atbuihnot,  and  liutler.  He  has  borrowed  both  mat- 
ter and  manner  troni  various  authors,  as  every  reader 
may  he  convinced  by  the  lcarn<;d,  elegant,  and  candid 
comments  on  his  works  publilbcd  by  Dr  Farrier,  in  the 
fouiih  Volume  of  the  Memoiis  of  the  Liteiary  and  Phi. 


"  keeper"),  an  olliccr  appointed  in  anoiher's  Head  or 
place,  and  always  taken  tor  a  prii.cipal  olHcer  within  his 
jiiiiliiiiSion.  Of  thefc  there  are  various  kinds.  The 
greatell  OiKcer  under  the  crown  is  the  lorJ  high-llcw:ird 
of  England,  annthce  that  was  am  iently  the  iiiheiirance 
of  the  carls  of  LcicciUr,  till  forlcitcd  by  Simon  de 
Moiintfort  to  King  Henry  III.  But  the  power  01  th's 
otficor  is  lb  very  great,  that  it  has  n^t  been  judged  lafc 
to  trull  it  any  longer  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjiifl,  excep". 
ing  only  ^ro  ha:  vi.e,  ocalionally  :  as  to  otiiciate  at  a 
coronation,  at  tJie  airaignment  of  a  nobleman  forhisjh- 
trealbn,  or  the  like.  During  f  is  otfice,  ihe  OewarJ 
bcar>  a  white  ilatf  in  his  hand  ;  a<id  tlie  trial,  ftc.  end- 
ed, he  breaks  the  llafT,  and  with  it  his  con  ■ 
pires.     There   •    lixewile  a  lord-lleward  rt 


lofophic  il  Society  ol  ManchcUcr 

Sl'ERNOCOST.^LES,  c>  mmonly  called  the  i«u/- 
cuJi   iiia'i?ul mi  Jltrni,    in  anatomy,    are  live  pairs  of   lioufeVolJ,  who  is  tlie  chief  officer 
flclhv  plai.e>,  dil'pofcd  n~,o:-;  or  Icis  obliquely  on  c.uh    has  ihe  care  of  the  king's  hnufc, 
fide  the  tlernum,  on  the  inlidcs  of  the  cart  lages  of  tlie 
fecond,  third,  lourth,  tilth,  a.id  fixth  true  ribs. 

STERNO-iiYOiD.tus,  in    anatomy.     Sec    Tulilc   of 
ike  Mufd:St  under  the  article  Anatomy. 


'.  ^cepi  futli 


the  officers  and  fervanls  of  the 
as  belong  to  the  chipcl,  ciian.btr, 

Stewakd,  an  officer  in  a  Ihip  01  war,   api><>inted  by 

the  purler  to  dilUibutc  the    dtf.rcr.t  Ifecics  of  provi- 

5  H  2  licDt 
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gtiward.  fions  to  the  cHTicers  and  crew  ;  f^r  which  purpol'e  he  is    are  therein  tlie  judges  both  of  liw  and  hd,  and  the    Stfv.-ara. 
>— ^'•-'  iurnifhed  with  a  mate  and  proper  alhftants.  high-fteward  has  a  vote  with  tlie  reic  in  r;;»ht  of  his  >— ^^''^— 

Court  of  the  Lon!  High  SrEifARD  of  Great  Brila'm,  is    peerage.     But  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high-fteward, 
a  court  inftituted  for  the  trial  of  peers  indi«aed  for  trea-    which  is  held  in  the  recefs  of  parliament,  lic  is  the  fcle 
Ion  or  felony,  or  for  niifprifion  of  either.    The  oSicc  of  judge  of  matters  ot  law,  as  the  lords  triors  are  in  matters 
this  great  magillrate  is  very  ancient,  and  was  formerly    of  taft ;  and  as  they  may  not  interfere  with  him  in  re- 
hcreditary,  or  at  leaft  held  for  life,  or  dtiin  bene  fi  gejji-    gulating  the  proceedings   of  the  court,  fo  he  has  no 
rit  :  but  now  it  is  ufually,  and  hath  been  for  many  cen-    right  to  intermix   with  them  in  giving  any  vote  upon 
turies  part,  granted  )>ro  bac  vice  only  ;  and  it  hath  been    the  trial.     Therefore,  upon  the  conviftion  and  .ittain- 
the  conrtaiu  practice  (and  therefore  fsems  now  to  have    der  of  a  peer  for  murder  in  full  parliament,  it  hath  been 
become  necelfary)  to  grant  it  to  a  lord  of  parliament,    holden  by  the  judges,  that  in  cale  the  day  appointed  in 
clfe  he  is  incap.-i'ble  to  try  fuch  delinquent  peer.    When    the  judgment  for  execution  iliould  lapfe  before  exeou- 
fuch  an  indiiStment  is  therefore  found  by  a  giand  jury    tion  done,  a  new  time  of  execution  may  be  appointed 
of  freeholders  in  the  King's  bench,  or  at  ihe  affizes  he-    by  either  the  high  court  of  parliament  during  its  fit- 
fore  the  jullices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  it  is  to  be  removed    ting,  though  no  high-fteward  be  exlfting,  or,  in  the  re- 
by  a  writ  of  certiorari  into  the  court  of  the  lord  high-    cefs  of  parliament,  by  tlie  court  of  King's-bench,  the 
fteward,  \Thich  has  the  only  power  to  determine  it.     A    record  being  removed  into  that  court, 
peer  may  plead  a  pardon  before  the  court  of  King's-        It  has  been  a  point  of  fome  controverfy,  whether  the 
bench,  and  the  judges  have  power  to  allow  it,  in  order    hifliops  have  now  a  right  to  fit  in  the  court  of  the  lord- 
to  prevent  the  trouble  of   appointing  an  high-fteward    high-fteward  to  try  indiiftments  of  treafon  and  mifpri- 
meiely  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  fuch  plea  :  but  he    fion.     Some  incline  to  imagine  them  included  under 
may  not  plead  in  that.inferior  court  any  other  plea,  ss    the  general  words  of  the  ftatute  of  King  Wilhani  "  all 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  indictment,  but  only  in  this    peers  who  have  a  right  to  fit  and  vole  in  parliament ;" 
court-  becanfe,  in  confequence  of  fuch  plea,  it  is  pof-    but  the  expreffion  had  been  mucli  clearer,  if  it  had  been 
fible  that  judgment  of  death  might  be  awarded  againft    "  all  lords,"  and  not  "  all  peers ;"  for  though  bidiops, 
him.     The  king,  therefore,  in  cafe  a  peer  be  indifted  of   on  account  of  the  baronies  annexed  to  their  bilhcprics, 
treafon,  felony,  or  mifprifion,  creates  a  lord  high-fteward    are  clearly  lords  (<{  parliament,  yet  their  blood  not  be- 
Blactft.      prohac-viiehy  commx&on  under  the  great  feal  ;  which    ing  ennobled,  they  are  not  univerlally  allowed  to  be 
Comment,  recites  the  indiflment  fo  found,   and  gives  his  Grace    peers  with  the  temporal    nobihty  :    and    perhaps  this 
»ol.  iv,       power  to  receive  and  try  it  fcwidum  legem  ct  confiietiidi-   word  might  be  inferred   purpofely  with  a  view  to  ex- 
nem  ylnglia.  Then  when  the  indiameut  is  regularly  re-    elude  tliem.      However,  there  is  no  inftance  of  their  fit- 
moved  by  writ  of  cerliorari,  commanding  the  inferior    ting  on  trials  for  capital  offences,  even  upon  impeach- 
court  to  certify  it  up  to  him,  the  lord  high-fteward  di-    meiits  or  indliftments  in  full  parliament,  much  lefs  in  the 
redls  a  precept  to  a  ferjeant  at  arms,  to  fummon  tlie    court  we  are  now  treating  of ;   for  indeed  they  ufually 
lords  to  attend  and   try  the   indiifled  peer.     This  pre-    withdraw  voluntarily,    but  enter  a  proteft,    declaring 
tept  was  formerly  iffued  to  fummon  only  18  or  20  fe-    their  right  to  ftay.     It  is  obfcrvable,  that  in  the    nth 
leded  from  the  body  of  the  peers  ;  then  the  number    chapter  of  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  made  in  par- 
came  to  be  indefinite  ;  and  the  cuftom  was  for  the  lord-    hament    11    Hen.   II.   th.ey  are  exprefjly  excufed,  ra- 
high-fteward  to  fummon  as  many  as  he  thought  proper    ther  than  excluded,  from  fitting  and  voting  in  trials, 
(but  of  late  years  not  lefs  than   23)  ;  and  "that  thofe    when  they  come  to  concern  life  or  limb:  epifcopi,  ficut 
lords  only  fliould  fit  upon  the   trial;    which  threw  a    catei  i  baroncs,  debent  interefejiulkiis  cum  baronilus,  quouf- 
monftrous  weight  of  power  into  tlie  hands  of  the  crown,    que  perveniatur  ad  diminmioiicm    !' embrorum  -vel  ad  mor- 
and  this  its  great  officer,  of  felefling  only  fuch  peers  as    tern.      And   Becket's  quarrel  with  the  king  hereupon 
the  then  predominant  party  ihnufd  moft  approve  of.    was  not  on  account  of  the  exception  (which  was  agree- 
And  accordingly,  when  the  earl  of  Clarendon  fell  into    able  to  the  canon  law),  but  of  the  gener.il   rule,  that 
difgrace  with  Charles  II.  there  v.-as  a  defign  formed  to    compelled  the  bifliops  to  attend  at  all.     And  the  deter- 
proro':»ue  the  parliament,  in  order  to  try  "him  by  a  fe-    mination  of  the  houfe  of  lords  in  the  earl  of  Danby's 
left   number   of  peers ;  it  being  doubted  whether  the    cafe,  which  hath  ever  fiuce  been  adhered  to,   i.s  confo- 
whole  houfe  ccuUt  be  induced  to  fall  in  with  the  views    nant  to  thefe  conftitutions;  "  that  the  lords  fpiritual 


.of  the  court.  But  now,  by  ftatute  7  \V.  III.  c.  3.  up- 
on  all  trials  of  peers  for  treafon  or  mifprifion,  all  the 
peers  who  have  a  right  to  fit  and  vote  in  parliament 
Ihall  be  fummoned  at  leaft  20  days  before  luch  trial,  to 


have  a  right  to  ftay  and  fit  in  court  in  capital  cafes,  till 
the  court  proceeds  to  the  vote  of  guilty  or  not  guilty." 
It  muft  be  noted,  that  this  refolution  extends  only  to 
trials  in  full  parliament ;  for  to  the  court  of  t!ie  lord 


appear  and  vote  therein  ;  and  every  lord  appearing  Ihall  high-ftewaid  (in  which  no  vote  can  be  given,  but  mere- 
vote  in  the  trial  of  fuch  peer,  firft  taking  the  oaths  of  ly  that  of  guilty  or  not  guilty),  no  hifhop,  as  fuch,  ever 
allccriance  and  fupremacy,  and  fubfcribing  the  dcclara-  was  or  could  be  fummoned  :  and  though  the  ftatute  of 
tion'^againft  popery.  Kmg  William  reguh.tes  the  proceedings  in  that  court, 
During  the  fcOion  of  parliament,  the  trial  of  an  in-  as  well  as  in  the  court  of  parliiment,  yet  it  never  in- 
difted  peer  is  not  pr.  perly  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high-  tciiJed  to  new-model  or  alter  its  conftitution  ;  and  con- 
fleward,  but  before  the  court  laft  mentioned  of  our  lord  fequently  does  not  give  the  lords  fpirituil  any  right,  in 
the  king  in  parli.iment.  It  is  true,  a  lord  high-fteward  cafes  of  blood,  which  they  had  not  before.  And  what 
is  always  appointed  in  that  cafe  10  regulate  and  add  makes  their  exclufion  more  reafonable  is,  that  they  have 
weight  to  the  proceedings:  but  he  is  rather  in  the  na-  no  right  to  be  tried  themfelves  in  the  court  of  the  lord 
tore  of  a  fpeaker /i7-« /m/o»v,  or  chairmanff  the  court,  high-fteward,  and  therefore  furcly  ought  not  to  be 
than  the  judge  of  it;  lor  the  colkwtive  body  of  the  peers  judges   there.     For  the  privilege  of  being  thus  tried 

depjp.ds 
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depends  upon  nobility  of  blood  rather  than  a.  feat  in  the    ly  wiiheJ  to  attain,  vi 


l_,-*''^  hoiifc,  as  appears  i'rcrn  the  trials  of  popilh  lords,  of  lords 
under  igc,  and  (iiucc  tiic  union)  ol  die  Scotch  nobility, 
though  ni't  in  the  nuinlter  of  tlie  fixtecn  ;  and  from  the 
trials  of  females,  fuch  as  tj»e  queen  confort  or  dowager, 
and  of  all  peorelfes  by  birih  ;  and  pecrclles  by  m  irriage 
alio,  unlrl's  they  havj,  when  dowagers,  difparagcd  them- 
fclvcs  by  taking  a  commoner  to  tlicir  fecond  hulband. 

SrsirjKj}  of  the  Cbilum  HmndretU.  See  Chutmk.v 
HundreJt. 

STEWART  (Dr  Matthew),  was  in  1717  bom  at 
Rothfay  in  the  illc  of  Bute,  ot  which  parilh  his  father 
was  the  miniller.  Being  intended  for  the  church  he 
went  ihrougli  the  ufual  courfeff  a  granimar-fchool  edu- 
cation,  and  was  in  1734  received  av  a  (Indent  into  the 
univeility  of  Glafgow.  'I'heie  he  had  tlie  liappinefi  of 
having  for  bis  preceptors  in  moral  liciencc  and  in  mathe- 
males  the  celebrated  prcfellors  Huichcfon  and  Simfon  • 
by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  inltrudled  in  what  may 
not  improperly  be  called  the  arcana  of  the  ancient  geo- 
metry. 

Mr  Stewart's  views  making  it  necelfary  for  him  to 
remove  to  Edinbnrt'h,  he  was  introduced  by  Dr  Sim- 
fon   to  Mr  Maclauiin,    that  his  mmheniatical   liudies 
Account  nfniight  fjtfer  no  interruption;  and  lie  attended  the  !cc- 
'^'^'^'Va-"^'  tures  of  that  great  mailer  with  fuch  advantage  as  might 
,  'pji'j'be    expciScd   Irom   eminent  abilities,    dire<5ted    by  the 
i^al    j-'dgmcnt  of  him  who  made  the  philofophy  and  "eo- 
nictry  of  Newton  intelligible    to    ordinary  capacities. 
•  M'  Stewart,  however,  had  acquired,  Irom  his  intimacy 
with  Dr  Simfon,  fuch  a  predileiSion  for    the  ancient 
geometry,  as  the  modem  analyfis,  however  powerfully 
recommended,  could  not  lefTen  ;  and  he  kept  up  a  re- 
gular correfpondcnce  with  his  old  matter,  giving  him  an 
account  of  his  progrcfs  and  his  difcoveries  in  geometry, 
and  receiving  in  return  many  curious  communications 
Te1pe<fling  the   J.nci  Pluni  and   the  porifms  of  Euclid. 
See  PomsM  .nnd  Simsos. 
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f    ,         ,,  ■  'fi*  application  of  geometry  to    Strwirt. 

Inch  problems  as  the  algebraic  calculus  alone  had  been  ^-^- 

thought  able  to  relclve.  H.s  folution  of  Kepler's  pro- 
bleni  was  the  firft  fpccimen  of  this  kind  which  he  nyt 
to  the  world  :  and  it  was  imi>otIible  to  have  produced 
one  more  to  the  credit  cf  the  method  he  followed,  or  of 
the  abilities  sv.th  which  he  applied  it.  Oirthis  pr.  blcm 
Uic  utmoft  rcfourcei.  of  the  integral  calculus  had  been 
employed,  but  though  many  excellent  foluiions  had 
been  given,  there  was  none  of  them  at  once  dirtft  in 
Its  method  And  fimple  in  its  principle?.  Mr  Stewart 
was  fo  happy  as  to  attain  both  thefe  objerts ;  and  hit 
folution  appeared  in  the  fecond  volume  ot  the  Elfaysof 
the  Fhilnfophical  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  the  'year 
J  756.  In  the  hrft  volume  of  the  fame  col'.eaion  iliere 
are  lome  otlicr  propofuions  of  Mr  Stewart's,  which  ar« 
ancxtenfion  of  a  curious  theorem  in  the  fouitli  btH)k  of 
Pappus-  They  have  a  rtlatian  to  the  fiibje«  of  po- 
rifms, and  one  of  them  forms  the  91a  of  Dr  Simfon'i 
Melioration.  They  aie  bcfidcs  very  beautilul  fn-po- 
htions,  and  are  dem  nllrated  witli  all  the  elegance  and 
fimplicity  (if  the  ancient  aualj  fis. 

The  prolecution  of  the  plan  which  he  had  formed 
of  introducing  into  the  higher  parts  of  mixed  mathe- 
m.itics  the  nrict  and  fimple  form  cf  ancient  dcmonllra- 
tion,  produced  the  Tr»a,  Phyf,c.,l  and  MatbemaUcal, 
which  uere  publilhed  in  i  '61,  and  tlie  EJf.^y  en  tie  Si^n't 
D-Jlance,  which  was  publilhed  in  1763.  In  this  laft 
work  it  is  .icknowledged  that  he  employed  geometry  on 
a  ta(k  which  geometry  cannot  perform  ;  but  while  it  is 
granted  tJiat  his  determination  of  the  fun's  diftance  i» 
by  no  means  free  irom  error,  it  may  fafcly  be  alferted 
that  it  contains  a  great  deal  which  w-ill  always  interell 
geometers,  and  will  always  be  admired  by  th;m.  Few- 
errors  in  fcienee  are  redeemed  by  the  difpiay  of  fo  much 
ingeniiily,  and  what  is  more  fingular,  01  fo  much  found 
realonmg.  The  invefti^-ation  is  everywhere  elegant, 
and  will  probably  be  long  regarded  as  a  fpecimen  cf  the 


While  the  fecond  invention  of  prrifms,  to  which  more    '""ft  arduous  inquiry  which  has  been  attempted  by  mere 
genius  was  perhaps  required  thi.n  to  the  firft  difeovery    geometry. 

The  Sun't  Diflance  was  the  hft  work  which  Dr 
Stewart  publifhcd  ;  and  though  he  lived  to  fee  fcveral 
animadverli.irs  on  it  made  p-iMic,  he  dec]  ned  entering 
into  any  controverfy.  His  difpofiti<  n  was  f.'r  Jtoin  po- 
lemical ;  aid  he  knew  the  value  of  that  quiet  which  a 
literary  rr.aii  Ihoiild  rarely  fulTcr  his  aniagonilts  to  in- 
terrupt. He  ufcd  to  fay,  th.it  ihc  decilion  of  the 
pi>inl  in  q  icftion  was  now  before   the   public;  that  if 


of  them,  employed  Dr  Srmfi'n,  Mr  Stewart  piirfued  the 
fame  fubjeifl  in  a  diifeient  arid  new  direflion.  In  doing 
fo,  he  was  led  to  the  dil'covery  of  ihofe  curious  and  i;<- 
terefting  propolilitins  which  were  pub'ilhed  under  the 
title  of  General  Thrnrems  in  1 746.  They  were  given 
without  the  demoiidrations  ;  but  did  not  fail  to  place 
their  dil'coverer  at  once  am'  ng  the  geometers  of  the 
fir II  rank.  They  are  for  the  moll  pan  porifms,  though 
Mr  Stewart,  careful  not  to  anticipate  the  difcoveries  of 
his  triend,  gave  them  no  other  name  iha.T  that  of  theo- 
rems. 

Our  author  had  before  this  period  entered  into  the 
church  :  and  obtained,  through  the  patronage  of  tj,e 
duke  of  Aigyle  and  the  earl  cf  Bute,  the  living  I'f 
Rofeneath,  a  retired  country  par  Ih  in  the  well  of  Scot- 
land :  but  in  1747  he  was  elcrted  to  the  ma'hematical 
chair  in  the  univcrfity  cf  Edinhurjjh,  which  had  become 
vacant  the  year  before  by  the  de.;th  if  Mr  Maclaorin. 
The  duties  of  this  i  fHce  gave  a  turn  fomewt,at  different 
to  his  putfuits,  and  led  him  to  think  of  the  mv  ft  fiini  Ic 
and  elegant  means  of  exphiining  thofe  diihcuk  pwopo- 
fitions  which  were  hitherto  (  nly  acccllible  to  men  deep- 
ly verfed  in  the  modern  anal}  I'ls  In  d'  ing  thi;,  he  was 
puifuing  t]:c  objeil  which  of  all  oiliers  be  mod  ardent- 


his  iiiveftipation  wis  ri'.;ht  it  would  never  be  overturn 
and  tliat  if  it  was  wrong  it  ought  not  to  be  defenJco. 
A  few  months  before  he  publilhed  tlie  elfay  jull  men- 
tioned, he  gave  to  the  world  another  work,  intiiled 
PrtpojUwnet  Gtomttr'ux  More  fttcrum  D  mmjiraltr.  Thi-. 
title.  It  is  faid,  was  given  to  it  by  Dr  Simlon,  who  rc- 
j'  iced  in  the  puhlicatirn  of  a  work  fo  well  calciit  itcj 
to  pri>mot:  tiie  ftiidy  <  i'  the  ancient  geometry.  It  con- 
fills  ot  a  leries  i>t  geometrical  theorems  for  the  null 
pait  new;  inveQigatcd  tirll  by  an  anal)  lis,  and  after- 
wards fynthitically  dcnionllrated  by  the  inverfion  of  tl)e 
fame  analyfis. 

Dr  Stewart's  conrtant  u.'c  of  the  geometrical  analy- 
fis had  put  him  in  poffcflitn  of  many  valuable  projhifi- 
tlons  whi>:h  did  not  enter  i.to  the  plan  of  any  of  the 
wotlu  tliai  have  been  enumerated.     Of  thefe  not  a  few 


II 

Stikle- 


Stil. 
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Stew-art,    hnve  found  a  place  in  the  writings  of  Dr  Simfon,  where        Foot-STICKS,  in  printing;,  flips  of  «cod  lliat  lie  Poot-ftlttu 

they  will  for  ever  remain  to  mark  the  friendship  of  between  the  foot  of  the  p.ige  and  the  chafe,  to  which         " 

thcfe  two   mathematicians,  and  to  evince  the  elteem  they  are  wedged  faft  by  the  quoins,  to  Iceep  the  form  , 

,  which  Dr  Simfon  entertained  for  the  abilities  of  his  firm,  in  conjunction  with  tlie  fide-fticks,  which  are  i^la- 

pypil,  eed  at  the  fule  of  the  page,  and  fixed  in  the  fame  iiian- 

So'on  after  the  publication  of  the  Sun's  Dijliwce,  Dr  ner  by  means  of  quoins." 
Stcwart'b  health  began  to  decline,  and  the  duties  ot  his        STIFl'LE,  or   great  muscle,  in   the  manege,  is 
ojlice  became  burdenfome  to  him.     In  the  year  1772  the  part  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  horfe  which  advances  lo- 
be retired  to  the  country,  where  he  afterwards  fpcnt  the  wards  his  belly.     This  is  a  molt  dangeious  part  to  re- 
greater  part  (if  his  life,  and  never  rcfumcd  his  labours  ceive  a  blow  upon, 
in  the  imivcrfity.     But  though  mathematics  had  now        S  FIGMA,  a  brand  or  impreflion  with  a  hot  Iron  ;  a 


ceafed  to  be  his  bullnefs,  they  continued  to  be  his  annile- 
nient.till  a  very  few  years  before  his  deaih,  which  hap- 
pened on  tlie  23d  of  January  1785,  at  the  age  ot  6S. 

The  habits  of  ftudy,  in  a  man  of  original  genius, 
are  objects  of  curiofuy,  and  deferve  to  be  remembered. 


mark  of  infamy.     See  Stigmatizing. 

SriGMA,  in  botany,  the  liimmit  or  top  of  tlie  llyle, 
accounted  by  the  fexualilfs  the  female  organ  of  gcneia- 
tion  in  plants,  which  receives  the  fecundating  dull  of 
tlie  tops  ot  the  llamina,  and  tranfmits  its  vapour  or  ef- 


Concerning  thofe  ot  Dr 


Stewart,  his  writings  have  fluvia  through  tiie  (lyle  into  the  heart  of  the  feed-bud, 
made  it  ui^necc-lfary  to  remark,  that  from  his  youth  he  for  the  purpofe  of  impregnating  the  feeds. 
had  been  accuftomed  to  the  moll;  intenfe  and  continued  STIGMATA,  in  natural  hifl.ory,  the  apertures  in 
application.  la  confequence  of  this  application,  added  difTcrent  parts  of  the  boJijs  of  iiifecls  communlcaiing 
to  the  natural  vigour  of  his  mind,  lie  retained  the  me-  with  the  trachea;  or  air-velfcls,  and  fervir.g  for  the  ot- 
mory  of  his  difcoveries  in  a  manner  that  will  hardly  be    fice  of  refpiration. 

believed.     He  rarely  wrote  down  any  of  his  inveilig-i-        Stigm at \,  in  antiquity,  certain  marks  impreifed  on 
tions  till  it  became  necelfary  to  do  fo  for  the  pxirpofe  of    the  lel't  Ihoulders  of  the  foldiers  when  liiled. 
pubhcation.     When  he  difcovered  any  propolition,  he      _  Stigmata,  were  alfo  a  kind  of  notes  or  abbrevia- 
would  put  down  the  enunciation  with  great  accuracy,    tions,  conlifting  only  oi  points,  difpofed  various  ways  ; 
and  on  the  fame  piece  of  paper  would  conftrua  very    as  in  triangles,  fqu  ires,  crofiles.  Sec. 
neatly   tlie  figure  to  which  it  referred.     To  thcfe  he         Stigmata,  is  alfo  a  term  introduced  by  the  Fran- 
truftcd  for  recalling  to  his  mind  at  any  future  period    cifcuis,  to  exprefs  the  marks  or  prints  of  our  Saviour's 
the  demonllration  or  the  analylis,  however  complicated    wounds,  faid  to  have  been  miraculoufly  imprefl'cd  by 
it  might  be.        Experience  had    taught  him,  that  he    him  on  the  body  of  their  feraphic  father  St  Francis, 
might  place  this  confidence  in  hixfeli  without  any  dan-         STIGMATIZING,    among  the  ancients,    was  in- 
ger  of  difappolntment ;  and  for  this  fmgular  power  he    fllcled  upon  Oaves  as  a  punilhment,  but  more  frequently 
was  probably  more  indebted  to  the  aaivivy  of  his  Inven-    as  a  mark   to  know  them  by  :   in  which  cafe,  it  was 
tion  than  the  mere  tenacioulhefs  of  his  memory.     Tho'    done  by  applying  a  red-hot  iron  marked  with  certain 
he  was  extremely  ftudious,  he  read  few  books,  and  ver:-    letters  to  thtir  fore-heads,  till  a  fair  imprcffion  was  made; 
fied  the  obfervatlon  of  M.  D'Alembert,  that  of  all  the    and    then  pouring  ink   into  their  furrows,  that  the  in- 
men  of  let.ers,  mathematicians  read  lealf  of  the  writings    fcription  might  be  the  mere  confpicuous. 
of  one  another.     His  own  invclli3;ations  occupied  him         Suldlers  were  branded  in  the  hand  with  the  name  or 
fulliclently  ;  and  indeed  the  world" would  have  had  rea-    cbarafter  of  their  general. 

fon  to  regret  the  mifapplication  of  his  talen's,  had  he  Alter  the  fame  manner,  it  was  cuftomary  to  ftigma- 
employed  in  the  mere  acquilition  of  knowledge  that  tize  the  wcrlhippers  and  votaries  of  fome  of  the  gods, 
lime  which  he  could  dedicate  to  works  (f  invention.  Tlie  marks  ufed  on  thefe  occafions  were  various  ;  Ibme- 
Stewart,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  N"  clviii.  5,  times  they  contained  the  name  of  tlie  god,  fometimes 
STEWARTIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  (f  plants  be-  his  particular  eniign,  as  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  the 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  moriidel^Ma,  and  order  of po!yatt-  trident  of  Neptijre,  the  ivy  of  Baccliuf,  &c.  or  they 
{/ria  ;  and  in  the  natural  fylleni  ranging  under  the  37th  mai  ked  themfelves  with  fome  myliical  number,  whereby 
order,  Ccltimiiifent.  The  calyx  Isfimple;  the  flyle  is  the  god's  name  was  defcribed.  To  thefe  three  ways  of 
iimple,  with  a  qulnquefid  ftlgma  ;  the  apple  is  v/iihout  ftigmalizing  St  Jolin  is  fuppofed  to  refer  (Rev.  cliap. 
juice,  quinquelobed,  monofpermous.builting  open  with  xl'.i.  ver  16,17.)  Tiieodorct  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
a  fpring  five  ways.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  tliC  ma-  Jews  were  forbitiden  to  brand  themfelves  with  ftigmata, 
lacodcmlicn,  which  is  a  foreign  plant.  becaufe  the  idolaters,  by  tliat  ceremony,  ufed  to  con- 

STUjADIUM,  among  the  Romans,  a  low  kind  of    ieciate  themfelves  to  their  falfe  gods. 

table-couch  or  bed  of  a  circular  form,  which  fucceeded         Anion;;  fome  nations,  ftigmatizing  was  confidered 

to  the  trlellnia,  and  was  of  diiferent  fizes,  according  to    as  a  diftinguilhing  mark  of  honour  and  nobility.     In 

the  number  of  guefls   they  were  deligned   for.     'ih-.y    Thrace,  as  Herodotus  tells  us  *,  it  was  pradif.d  by  none  ' 

were  called  hexaclina,  uaiiclir.a,  or  eitiieaclina,  according    but  perfons  of  credit,  n^r  omitted  by  any  but  perfons 

as  they  held  fix,  eight,  or  nine  guefts,  and  fo  of  any    of  the  nieaneft  rank.     The  ancient  Britons  arc  alfo  laid 

other  number.  to  h  ivc  imprinted  on  the  bodies  of   their  infants  the 

STIBIUM,  a  natrie  for  Antimony.  figures  of  animals,  and  other  marks,  with  hot  irons. 

STICHOS,  a  name  given  by  the  old  writers  to  a        S  TIL  de  grain,  in  the  colour  trade,  the  name  of  a 

.peftoral  confedtion,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which    compofition   ufed  for  painting  in  oil  or  water,  and  is 

■was  the  herb  marruhium  or  horehound.  made  of  a  dccoflion  of  the  lycium  or  Avignon  berry, 

STICKLEB-ICK,  in  ichthyology.      See   Gaste-    in  alum-water,    which  is  mixed  with    whiting  into  a 

ROSTEus.  parte,  and  formed   into  ts\  ilted  (licks.     It  ought  10  be 

chofe'i 


l;i;. 


btilago, 

II 

Stilling- 

licet. 
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chofen  of  a  fine  gold  yellow,  very  fint,  tender,  and  fri-     ralift,  was  prnndfon  of  the  preceding. 


able,  and  free  from  dirt 

STILAGO,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  plan's  bdong- 

/  ing  to  the  clafs  of  gyn.w.lria,  and  order  of  IrionJria. 

Tlicre  is  one  female.      I'he  calyx  is  nionfiphyllous,  and 

almoft  thrcc-ldbed.     There  is  no  corolla,  and  the  berry 

is  globular.     There  is  only  one  fjiecies,  the  buuius. 

6T1LBE,  in  botany;  4  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  clai'i  of  poly^avita,  and  order  of  ditccia.  The 
exterior  calyx  of  the  hermaphrodne  flower  is  triphyl- 
lous;  the  interior  is  tiiiinnuedentate  and  cartilaginous. 
The  corolla  is  lunucl  Ihaped  and  ciuinqueiid.  There 
arc  lour  (lamina  ;  and  lliere  is  one  feed  '\.\  the  interior 
calyx  calyptratc.  The  female  flower  is  fimilar,  has  no 
interior  calyx  nor  fruit.  There  are  three  fpecies,  ihe 
pinallra,  ericnidcs,  and  coriiua,  all  foieign  plants. 
STILE.     See  Style. 

STILL,  the  name  of  an  apparatus  ufcd  in  chemi- 
ftry  and  in  the  drllillaiion  of  ardent  fpirits.  See  Chl- 
MiSTRv/n/:-*  at  D't/lilalkn  and  Still. 

SriiL-lioit'ims,  in  the  dillillery,  a  name  given  by  the 
traders  to  what  remains  in  the  tlill  after  working  the 
walh  into  low  wines.  Thcfe  botioms  aie  procund  in 
the  grcateft  quantity  from  the  m.dt-wafli,  and  are  of  fo 
much  value  to  the  dilliller  in  the  fattening  of  hogs,  &c. 
that  he  often  rinds  them  one  of  the  moft  valuable  arti- 
cles of  tlie  bulincfs. 

STILLINGFLEET  (Edwardjj,  bilhop  of  Wor- 
ccfler,  was  the  fon  of  Samuel  Stilli-.igfleet  gentleman, 
and  was  born  at  Cranborn  in  Dorfcilhire  in  1635.  He 
was  educated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  and 
having  received  holy  orders,  was,  in  1657,  prelisnted 
to  the  re«flury  of  Sutton  in  Notiinghamlhire.  By 
publifhing  his  Origines  Sacrjr,  one  of  the  ablell  defences 
of  reve.nled  religion  that  has  ever  been  written,  he 
foon  acquired  fuch  reputati(  n,  that  he  was  appointed 
preacher  of  the  Rolls  Chapel;  and  in  January  1665 
was  prefenied  10  the  reflory  of  St  Andrew's,  Hoi- 
born.  He  was  afterwards  thofen  IvcSurer  at  the 
Temple,  and  .ippoinccd  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king 
Charles  IL  In  1668  he  took  the  de^jree  of  doflor 
of  divinity  ;  and  was  foon  after  engaged  in  a  difpute 
with  ihnfe  of  the  Romifh  religion,  by  publilhing  his 
difcourfe  concerning  the  idolatry  and  fanaticLOn  of  the 
church  oi  R'jme,  which  he  afterwards  defended  aga'nA 
fovcral  aniagonills.  In  1680  he  preaclied  at  Guild- 
hall chapel  a  fcrmon  on  Pl>il.  iii  26  uhich  he  pub- 
lilhcd  under  the  title  of  The  Mi/chief  0/  Separation  ;  and 
this  being  immcdi.itely  attacked  by  fevcral  writ.rs,  he 
in  1683  publilhed  hi>  Unrtafonr.h'enrfs  of  Separation. 
In  1685  appeared  his  Orig'inci  Br\ta>  nicjt,  or  the  Anii- 
qiiilie>  cf  the  Brililh  cliurch,  in  folio.  During  the 
reign  of  king  James  II.  he  wrote  ftvcral  iraJls  againft 
poperv,  and  was  prol'  tutor  ot  he  convocttion,  as  he 
had  likcv.ife  been  under  Charles  II.  After  the  revo- 
lution he  was  advanced  to  the  bilhopric  ai  \Vi;rceller, 
and  was  engaj;ed  in  a  difpute  v.iih  the  Socinians,  and 
a'.f.)  with  Mr  Locke ;  in  which  lall  cntell  he  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  have  been  unfucccf»ful.  He  died  at 
Wcltmirller  in  1699,  and  was  interred  in  the  caihedral 
of  Worccfter,  vherc  a  inonnmeht  was  eteifled  to  his 
memory  by  hi',  fon.  \ji  StiUiiigfleet  wrote  other  worki 
bcfides  thoft  here  mentioned,  which,  with  the  above, 
have  been  leprinicd  in  6  vols,  folio. 

STiLLiNCruEtT    (Benjamin),    an   Irgeuious    nalu- 


„  His  father  Ed- 
ward  was  lellow  of  St  John's  College  in  Cambridge, 
F.  R.  S.  M  D.  and  Grelham  pre  feffor  c  f  pliyfic  :  but 
mariying  in  1692,  he  loft  his  lucrative  cflicei  and  his 
lather's  f.ivour  j  a  minfoitune  tliat  affeifled  both  hiiri- 
fclf  and  hi>  pollerity.  However,  going  into  ordus, 
he  obtained,  by  his  father's  means,  the  living  of  New- 
iii.?trn-.nutts,  which  he  immediately  exehan-td  for 
th..;c  of  Wood- Norton  and  Swantoa  in  Norfolk.  He 
died  in  1708. 

Benjamin,  his  only  fon,  was  educated  at  Norwich 
fchool,  which  he  left  in  1720,  wiih  the  charafler  of 
an  excellent  feholar.  He  then  went  to  Triniy-Col- 
lege  in  Ctmliridgc,  at  the  rcqucll  of  Dr  Bent'.ey,  the 
mailer,  who  had  bc-n  private  tutor  to  hii  father,  do- 
mellic  ch.i]>lain  to  his  giandfathcr,  and  much  i'ldebl-d 
to  the  family.  Here  he  was  a  candidate  fjr  a  fi.il  iw- 
(liip,  but  was  rcjedled  by  the  maftcr's  iidluence.  Thii 
was  a  fevere  and  unexpcfled  difippi  intment,  and  but 
little  alleviated  aftcrw.irdi  by  the  Dodor's  apology,  tliat 
it  was  a  pity  that  a  gentleman  oi  Mr  Stillingflcel's  part- 
fliould  be  buried  within  the  Walls  of  a  college. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  ingratitude  ot  Dr  Bentky 
was  not  of  any  real  dilfcrvice  to  Mr  Stillin^fl^et.  lis- 
being  thrown  into  the  world  he  llirmed  many  ho- 
nourable and  valuable  connccTions.  He  dejiottd  ioraz 
tranllaiions  of  Linnxus  to  the  late  lord  Lyttlctcii, 
partly,  he  fays,  from  motives  cf  private  tefpeit  and 
honour.  Lord  Bariington  gave  him,  in  a  very  po- 
lite  manner,  the  place  of  the  mailer  of  the  barracks 
at  Kcniington  ;  a  favour  to  which  Mr  Stillingfl^et, 
in  the  dedication  cf  his  Calendar  of  Flo: a  to  that 
nobleman,  alludes  with  equal  politenefs,  as  well  as 
with  the  warmed  gratitude.  His  Calendar  of  Flora. 
was  formed  at  Stratton  in  Norfolk  in  lire  year  1755, 
at  the  hofpitable  feat  ot  his  very  wortiiy  and  ingetj'  ■  ^ 
friend  Mr  Mailh.tm,  who  had  made  feveral  ol.lc  ■. 
Irons  ol  th.it  kind,  and  hid  commur.irared  to  the  pub'.x 
his  curi.'us  obl'ervatiiins  on  the  growth  of  trees.  But 
it  was  to  Mr  Wyndhairi  of  Felbiig  in  Norflk  th.ic 
he  appears  to  have  had  the  greatell  oLl'gations  :  1  e 
travelled  abroad  with  him,  fpent  much  of  his  lime  at 
his  houfe,  and  was  appointed  one  ol  his  executors  ^Mr 
Garrick  was  another),  with  a  confiderable  addition  to 
an  annuity  whreh  that  gentleman  had  fettled  upon  him 
in  his  lil:time. 

Mr  StiUitigllect's  genius  feems,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  works,  to  have  led  him  pripc'p.illy  to  i.'ie  lludy  of 
natural  hillory  ;  which  he  profecutcd  as  an  ingenioui 
phil'fopher,  an  ufcful  citi/en,  and  a  good  man.  in 
this  walk  of  learning  he  mentions,  as  his  frienJs,  Dr 
Watfin,  Mr  (afterwards  Di)  Solander,  Mr  lIiidfon» 
Mr  Price  of  Foxley,  and  fonic  others;  to  whom  may 
be  added  the  ingenious  Mr  Pennant.  Nor  can  we 
omit  the  fl.itieriBg  mention  which  the  late  Mr  Gray 
makes  ot  him  in  one  cf  his  letters,  dated  from  London 
in  1761  :  "I  have  lately  made  an  ac<|uainMnce  with 
this  pliilofopher,  who  lives  in  a  garret  here  in  tlie  win- 
ter, that  he  may  fupport  fome  near  relations  who  de- 
pend uoori  him.  He  ii  always  employed,  c.  1 
iy  (ac.  rJirig  to  1  .>  old  maxim)  alw.iys  h.ip; 
chici.'ul,  and  feeins  to  me  a  veiy  wnrlliy  horml  n..ii.. 
Hi^  prcfent  fcheme  is  to  fend  fome  pcr^m^,  properly 
qualitied,  to  rollde  a  year  or  two  in  Attica,  to  mak« 
tbcuifelvci  acquainlcJ  wiilj  the  dimai:,   produ<Kjn», 
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an  J  natural  Tilftory  oMhs  cruntry,  that  we  may  umlcr- 
(land  Arilloik,  Thcoplirallus,  &c.  wlu  have  been  lici- 
tiien  Greek;  to  us  lor  10  many  :iges;  and  tliis  lie  has  got 
propoled  to  loid  Bute,  no  unlikely  p.'rfon  to  put  it  in 
execution,  as  he  is  himfelf  a  botanill." 

Mr  SiillingRcet  publilhed  a  volume  of  mifcellancous 
tr.ifts,  wliiclus  in  much  efteem,  and  does  great  honour 
tc-  his  head  and  heart.  They  are  chiefly  tranll.nions  of 
i'omi  elfiys  in  tlie  Amirnilales  Jcathmicc,  pubhihed  by 
Linnxus,  interfpeffed  with  fome  obfervations  and  ad- 
ditions of  his  own.  In  this  volume  he  ihows  ahb  a 
tatle  lor  ciallical  learning,  and  entertains  ns  with  fome 
elegant  poetical  cflulions  of  his  own.  But  his  Etfay  on 
Converfation,  publilhed  in  the  firll  volume  ot  Dodfley's 
Colkaion  of  Poems,  entitles  him  to  a  dillinguilhed  rank 
among  the  Englilh  poels.  This  poem  is  addreifed  to 
IMrV/yndham,  wilh  all  that  warmth  of  friendihip  wiiich 
diftingui flies,  Mr  Scilliiigfleet.  As  it  is  chicHy  didac- 
tic, it  does  not  admit  of  {o  many  ornaments  as  fome 
compofitions  of  other  kinds.  However,  in  contains 
much  good  fsnfe,  fliows  a  confideraljle  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  has  feveral  palfages  that  in  point  of  har- 
mony and  eafy  verl'itication  would  not  difgrace  the  wri- 
tings of  the  moft  admired  poets.  Here  more  than  once 
Mr  StilliugHeet  Ihows  himlelf  ftill  fore  for  Dr  Beniley's 
cruel  treatment  of  him  ;  and  towards  the  beautiful  and 
moial  ciofe  of  it  (where  it  is  fuppofed  he  gives  ns  a 
iketch  of  hinifelf)  feems  to  hint  at  a  mortification  of  a 
more  delicate  nature,  which  he  is  laid  to  have  futfcred 
from  the  oilier  fex. 

To  ihefe  difappointments  it  was  perhaps  owing  tliat 
Mr  Stillingficet  neither  married  nor  went  into  orders. 
Plis  London  refidence  was  at  a  faddier's  in  Piccadilly  ; 
M'liere  he  died  1111771,  aged  above  70,  leaving  ieveral 
valuable  papers  behind  him.  He  was  buried  in  St 
James's  church,  without  the  flighted  monument  of  his 
liaving  exilled. 

STILLINGIA,  in  botany;   a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  of  moiMcia,  and  to  the  order  of  tiw- 
tioddphia.     The  male  calyx  is  hemifpheric?-!  and  multi- 
florous.    The  corolla  is  tuoulous,  and  erofe  or  gnawed. 
The  female  calyx  is  uniHorous  and  inferior.     The  co- 
rolla is  fuperior.     The  ftylc  is  triiid,  and  the  capfule 
thTce-grained.     Tlicic  i>  only  one  fpccies,  the  fylvatica. 
STILYARD.     Sec  STKSL-7'afJ. 
STJLPO,  a  celebrated  philofopher  of  Megara,  flou- 
rilhed  under  the  icign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.       In  his 
youth  he  had  been  addiifted  to  licentious  pleafures,  trom 
which  he  religioufly  refrained  from  the  moment  that  he 
ranked    himielf  among  philofophcrs.     When  Ptolemy 
yoter,  at  tiic  taking  ct  Meg.iia,  oiFered  him  a  large  funi 
of  money,  and  requcilcd  that  he  would  accompany  him 
into  E"ypt,  he  accepted  but  ^  fmjil  part   ci  the  offer 
and  retired  to  the  ifland  of  JEgina,  whence,  on  Ptole- 
my's departure,  he  returned  to  Megara.     That  city  be- 
ing again  taken    by  Demetrius  the  fon  of  Antigonus, 
and  the  philofopher  required  to  give  an  account  ot  any 
effects  which  he  had  lolt  during  the  hurry  of  the  plun- 
der, he  replied,  that  he  had  loll  nothing;  for  no  one 
could  take  from  him  his  learning  and  eloquence.     So 
'rreat  was  the  f:-.me   of  Stdpc,  that  the  molt  eminent 
philofophers  of  Athens  took  pleafure  in  attending  upon 
Lis  difcourles.     His  peculiar  doilrincs  were,  that  fpe- 
■cies  or  uaiverfals  have  no  real  exiflence,  and  that  one 
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tliiag  cannot  be  predicated  of  another.  With  refpecl  Stilobatun 
to  the  former  of  ihefe  op'nions,  he  feems  to  have  taught 
the  fsme  duiflrine  wilh  tlic  fed  afterwards  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Nomiiia'ijls.  To  prove  tliat  one 
thiitg  cannot  be  predicated  cf  another,  he  fa  id,  that 
^oc'dnefs  and  wan,  for  inllance,  are  diiferenl  things,  which 
cannot  be  confounded  by  alferting  the  one  to  be  the 
other  :  he  argued  farther,  that  goodnefs  is  an  univerfal, 
and  univerfals  have  no  real  exiftence  ;  confequenily, 
fince  nothing  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  thing,  good-  j7„ficld't 
nefi  cannot  be  predicated  of  man.  Thus,  whilft  thii  Hiftorywf 
fubtle  logician  was,  through  hi'^  whole  argument,  pre-  PhiWn- 
dicating  one  thing  of  another,  he  denied  that  any  one  I'l'y.'ol-  '• 
thing  could  be  the  accident  or  predicate  of  ant-ther. 
If  iJtilpo  was  feric  us  in  this  reafoning  ;  if  he  meant  any 
thing  more  than  to  expofe  the  fophillry  of  the  fchoolt, 
he  ni'.ill  be  confelfed  to  have  been  an  eminent  mafter  of 
the  art  of  wrangliiig  ;  and  it  was  not  wholly  without 
reafon  that  Glycera,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  when  flie 
was  reproved  by  him  as  a  corrupter  of  youth,  replied, 
that  the  charge  might  bejuftly  retortea  upon  hinifelf, 
whofpent  his  time  in  filling  their  heads  with  fophillical 
quibbles  and  ufelefs  fubtleties.  In  ethics  he  feems  to 
have  been  a  Stoic,  and  if.  religion  he  had  a  public  and 
a  priv.ite  dodiine,  the  former  for  the  multitude,  and 
the  latter  for  his  friends.  Pie  adtr.itted  the  exiftence 
of  a  fupreme  divinity,  but  had  no  reverence  tor  the  Gre- 
cian fuperiiiiions. 

STILOBATUM,  in  architeflure,  denotes  the  body 
cf  the  pedelial  oi  any  column. 

STILTON',  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdonfhire,  75  miles  from  London,  fouth-weft 
of  Yaxley,  on  the  Roman  highway  from  Cillor  to 
Huntingdon,  called  TinH/wfy/rrt/ fnie  parts  ot  which, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  appear  flill  paved  with  Hone. 
Thic.  place  is  famous  for  cLeefe  which  is  called  Englijl} 
Parmcfan,  and  is  brought  to  table  full  of  niites  or  mag- 
gots. For  makipg  Stilton  checfe,  we  have  tlie  follow- 
ing receipt  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Ripiftory  nf  Arts 
and  Manufaoui es  : 

"  Take  the  night's  cream,  and  put  it  to  the  morning's 
new  milk,  with  the  rennet  ;  when  the  curd  is  come,  it 
is  nut  to  be  broken,  as  is  done  with  other  cheefts,  but 
take  it  out  with  a  f-ii-dilli  altogether,  and  place  it  in  a 
fieve  to  drain  gradually  ;  and  as  it  drains,  keep  gradu- 
ally prelling  it  till  it  becomes  firm  and  dry  ;  then  place 
it  in  a  wooden  hoop  ;  atterwaiils  to  be  kept  dry  on 
boards,  turned  frequently,  with  cloth  binders  round  it, 
v.'hieh  are  to  be  tightened  as  rceufion  requires,  and 
changed  every  day  until  the  cheefe  become  firm  eniiugh 
to  Ihpport  itfelf ;  after  the  cloth  is  taken  off,  the  cheefe 
is  rubbed  every  d,iy  all  over,  for  two  or  three  months, 
with  a  brulh  ;  and  if  the  weather  be  damp  or  moill 
twice  aday  ;  and  even  before  the  clotli  is  taken  off,  the 
top  and  bottom  are  well  rubbed  every  day. 

S  ITMULANTS,  in  medicine,  fubllances  which  in- 
creafe  the  aiflion  of  certain  parts  of  the  body.  In  par- 
ticular, they  quicken  the  motion  of  blood,  increale 
the  aiftion  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  and  affeifl  the  nervous 
fyflem. 

STIMULI,  in  botany  ;  a  fpecies  of  armature  or 
offenfive  weapon,  with  which  lome  plants,  as  nettlv-, 
caii'ada,  acalypha,  and  tragia,  are  turnifhed.  Their 
ufe,  fays  Linnxus,  is  by  tlieir  venomous  pumflures  to 
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-stin;       keep  oS*  naked  animals  th^it  would  approach  to  hurt 
^  .H.        thcni. 
^-"[-^f      STING,  an  appiratiis   In   die   bodiet  of  certain  in- 
CeSts,  in  form  of  a  liulc  fpear,  fcrving  them  a«  a  wea- 
pon of  rffcnce. 

SrihG-Rtiy,  in  ichthyology.  See  Raia. 
STINK-POT,  an  earthen  jaror^lhdl,  charged  with 
powder,  grenadoes,  and  other  materials  of  an  ofTen- 
JDiCtionary.  ''*'C  and  futFocating  finell.  It  is  frequently  ufed  by  pri- 
vateers, in  the  wellcrn  ocean,  in  the  attack  of  an  enemy 
whom  they  delign  to  boaid  ;  for  which  purpofe  it  is  fur- 
nilhcd  wiih  a  li^hc  fufe  at  the  openiajj  or  touch-hole. 
Sec  BoAROisc. 

STINT,  a  fpecles  of  the  Trikca. 
STIPA,  Feather  Grass,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  tr'hir.dria,  and  order  of 
Jiaynia :  and  in  the  natural  fyllem  ranpin;^  under  the 
4th  order,  Cramiitj.  The  calyx  it  bivaived.  Tlie  ex- 
terior valve  of  the  corolla  is  ccimina'.cd  by  an  awn  ;  the 
bafe  is  Jointed. 

There  are  nine  fpecies,  the  pennata,  juncea,  capilLita, 
ariilella,  tenacillima,  avenacea,  mcmbranacea,  arguens, 
and  fpicata.  0/  ihefe  one  only  is  Urilith,  \\\.:  fennala, 
or  common  feather  prafs.  The  beards  are  feathered. 
The  plant  rifcs  to  the  height  of  10  inches,  grows  on 
mountains,  and  flowers  in  July  or  A\iguft. 

STIPEND,  among  il-.e  Roman?,  Iignides  the  fame 
with  tribute  ;  and  heaceJliJxnJarii  were  the  fame  with 
irilutarii. 

Stipfkd,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  ^clix.  12. 
STIPL'LA,  in  botany,  one  of  the  fulcra  or  props  of 
plants,  difined  by  Linnitus  to  be  a  fcalc,  or  fmall  leaf, 
itationed  en  eacli  fide  the  b  ife  of  the  foucilalks  of  the 
flcwer  and  leaves,  at  their  tiill  appearance,  for  the  pi  r- 
pofe  of  fupport.  Elmgren  reftriifls  it  to  the  footAalks 
of  the  leaves  only. 

STIPULATION,  in  the  civil  law.  the  a.1  of  fti- 
pulating,  tl)at  is,  of  treating  and  concluding  terms 
and  conditions  to  be  infcried  in  a  contrai5t.  Stipula- 
tions were  anciently  performed  at  Rome,  with  abun- 
dance of  ceremonies  ;  the  firft  whereof  was,  that  one 
paity  Ih^uld  interrogate,  and  tlie  otlier  anfwer,  to  give 
bis  confent,  and  oblige  himfclf.  By  the  ancient  Ro- 
m.in  law,  nobody  could  llipulate  but  for  himfclf;  but 
as  tlie  Tabelliones  were  public  fervants,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  llipulate  (or  llieir  mailers  ;  and  the  notaries 
fucceeding  the  Tabelliones  have  inherited  the  fame  pri- 
vilege. 

STIRIA,  a  province  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Auftria,  wiih  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  ii  bounded  on 
the  north  by  ilje  archduchy  of  Auftria,  on  the  call  by 
Hungary,  on  the  fouth  by  Carniola,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Carinlliia  and  the  archbiftiopric  of  S.ikfburg  ;  being 
Ii5  miles  in  length  and  17  in  breadth.  It  is  faid  to 
contain  22  cities,  95  towns,  33S  callles,  15  convent;^ 
and  300,000  inliabitants.  Thougli  it  is  a  mountain- 
ous countiy,  yet  there  is  a  great  de.1l  of  lanil  til  for  til- 
lage, and  tJie  foil  is  fo  g^iod,  that  the  inhaliitants  never 
were  in  want  of  corn.  It  contains  mines  of  very  good 
ircr.  ;  whence  the  arms  made  there  aie  in  great  erteem. 
The  womsn  Jifl'er  greatly  from  the  Aullrians,  and  arc 
■»eiy  plain  and  downright.  Tlicy  have  all  fwcUlngs  on 
llicirtliroati,  called  i/oncV-'-Vx.  The  men  arc  all"  v-ry 
iiaiple,  an  I  are  very  zealous  worli.ippers  of  the  Virgin 
Vol.  XVII. 


Mary.  They  delight  to  fit  at  home  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  never  troubling  their  heads  about  forei/n  aOairs. 
The  chief  town  is  Gr.it/. 

STIRLING,  a  town  of  Scotland,  fituaied  on  the 
river    Forth,    35   mil:s    north-weft  of  Edinburgh,    in 
W.   Long.   3.    59.    N.    Lat.    56.  6.     It   it   alio  called 
Stet/inj  and  StiiviUag  ;  from  the  former  of  which  Boc- 
ihius  falfcly  derives  the  name  Sterling  monfj  ;  bccaufr, 
fays  he,  Ofteit,  a  Saxon  prince,  alter  the  overthrow  of 
the    Scots,    eftablitbed   a   miot-there.      The    name   of 
Slriveling  is  faid  to  have  been  derived  from  the  frequen- 
cy of  Itiit'cs  or   conHitfls  ia  the   neighbourhood.     The 
town  contains  about  4000  inhabitants.     It  has  a   ma- 
nufacture of  tartans  and  Ihalloons,  and  employs  about 
30  looms  in  th.il  of  carpets.     The  great  ftrcet  is  very 
broad.      In  it  is  the  tolbooth,  where  is  kept  the  ftanj- 
ard  for  the  wet  mcafures  of  Scotland.  The  other  llreeu 
are  narrow  and  irregular. — Stirling  is  in  miniature  a  re- 
fcmblance  of  Edinburg  ;  being   built  on  a  rock  of  tlie 
fame  form,  with  a  fortrefs  on   the  fummit.     The  cii- 
gin  of  the  c.iftle  is  unknown.    The  rock  of  Stirling  wa$ 
llrongly  fcriiricd  by  the  Piifls,  amongft  whom  architec- 
ture and  fevcral  other  ufcful   aits  had  made  a  conlide- 
rablc   progrefs.     As  it  lay  in  the  extremities  of  their 
kingdom,  the  poHeirion  of  it  was  the  occalion    of  fre- 
quent contcfts   betwixt   them  and  their  neighbours  the 
Scots  and  Northumbrians  ;  each  of  whofc   dominioa| 
did,  for  fomc  lime,  terminate  near  it. 

When  the  S.ots,  under  Kenneth  II.  overthrew  ilie 
Piclllh  empire  near  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
they  endeavoured  to  obliterate  every  memorial  of  that 
people.  They  not  only  gave  new  names  to  provinccf 
and  towns,  but,  with  all  Uie  rape  of  barbarians,  demo- 
lillied  many  magnificent  and  ufcful  edifices  which  lud 
been  reared  up  by  them,  and  this  firtrefs  among  the 
rell.  It  was,  however,  foon  rebuilt,  though  upon  aq 
occafion  not  very  hrmourable  to  the  Scots. 

Upon  the  dc.itii  of  Kenneth  II.  in  855,  his  brother 
Donald  V.  mounted  the  ilironc  of  ScoUanJ.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  the  kingdom  was  invaded  by 
OlDrccht  and  Ella,  two  Northumbrian  princes,  who, 
uniting  their  forces  willi  the  Cumbiian  Britons,  and  « 
number  of  Pi^s,  who  upon  their  expulnon  from  their 
native  country  had  taken  refuge  in  England,  advanced 
VI  Jedburgh,  wliere  Donald  encountered  them  ;  and, 
after  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle,  obtained  a  complete 
vitlory  :  but,  having  taktn  up  his  ftation  in  Berwick, 
in  fupine  fecurity,  the  Nirthumbri  ms,  informed  of  the 
carelcfi  pollure  in  whlcli  the  Scottilh  army  lay,  furpri- 
fcd  them  by  a  bally  m.tfch,  difperfed  them,  and  made  a 
piifoncr  of  the  V.\v^.  Purfiiing  the  advantage  they  had 
gained,  they  roarclied  ncrthward,  and  fubdued  all  be- 
fore them  to  the  Frith  of  Fortli  and  the  town  of  Stir- 
ling. But  the  forlorn  fituation  of  tlie  Scots,  witliout  a 
king  and  without  an  army,  obliging  them  to  fuc  for 
peace,  they  obtained  it,  npcn  condition  that  they  Ihouli 
pa)  A  fum  of  money  for  the  ranfom  of  the  king,  and 
yield  up  all  their  donii.iions  upon  the  foulh  fide  oi  the 
Firth  to  the  cor.querors. 

The  Northumbrians  taking  poflefllon  of  the  territo- 
rics  ceded  to  th.m  by  ll:i.  treaty,  rebuilt  the  callle  of 
Siirli'ig,  and  planted  it  with  a  Ihong  gariifon,  in  or- 
dcr  to  piellrve  tlieir  new  conquells,  up  n  the  frontier* 
of  which  it  was  liluated.  Our  aulboiilic*  ailu  iulorm 
i   I  «•♦ 
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MirliDg.     US,  that  iliey  er^cled  a  ftone-bridge  over  the  Forth, 
str^-^-^-m^  Upon  the  lunimit  of  which  acrols  was  raifcd,  wilh  the 
fyllowing  inscription  in  monkilh  jhyme. 

ylnilos  a  Scol'ts  Jeparat  crux  tjla  reniolis  ; 

yirihis  hlc  Jlaiu  Bruti,  Scoti  Jlant  hie,  cruce  luti. 

Which  is  thus  tranQ.ited  by  Bellenden. 

I  am  a  free  marche,  as  paffengeris  may  ken. 
To  tkotiis,  to  Britonis,  and  to  Iiighfmen. 


Though  the  Scottifli  monarchs,  in  their  frequent  per-    Srirlinp.. 
ambulations  througii  the  i^ingdom,  often  vifited  Stirling,  "— -">'''^ 
and  held  their  courts  tor  fome  time  in  the  calllc  ;  yet  it 
did  not  become  a  royal  relidence  till  the  family  of  Stu- 
art mounted  the  throne,  and  it  was  from  ditferent  piincej 
of  this  family  that  it  received  its  prefent  form.     It  was 
the  place  nf  the  nativity  of  James  11. ;  and,  when  railed    - 
to  the  throne,  he   frequently  kept  his  court  in  it.     It  is 
well  known  to  have  been  the  place  where  that  piince 
perpetrated  an  atrocious  deed,  the  murder  of  William 


None  of  the  ancient  Englith  hiftorians  mention  this  earl  of  Douglas,  whom  he  llabbed  with  his  own  hand. 

«onqneft.     The  whole  ftory,  as  well  as  the  infcription  The  royal  apartments  were  at  that  time  in  the  north- wed 

vcars  much  of  a  mcnkiih  garb  ;  yet  its  authenticity  is  corner  of  the  calUe,  and  are  now  the  refidence  of  llic 

)iot  a  little  conii.med  by  the  arms  of  the  town  of  Stir-  fort-major.     The  room  where  the   muider  was  com- 

l^T,  upon  which  is  a.  bridge,  with  a  crofs,  and  the  laft  mitted  Hill  goes  by  the  name   of  Douglas's  room.     See 


line  of  the  above  Latin  diltich  is  the  motto  round  it. 

Wemurtnot,  however,  imagine,  that  in  thofe  times 
that  fortrels  bore  any  refemblance  to  the  prefent  ftruc- 
ture,  which  is  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  fire-arms.  Its 
fize  and  form  probably  refenibled  ihofe  callles  which. 


Scotland,  n"  304,  305., 

James  111.  contrading  a  fondnefs  for  the  caftle  on 
account  ot  its  pleafant  fuuation,  made  it  the  chief  place 
of  his  refidence,  and  added  feveral  embellilhments  to  it. 
He  built  within   it  a  magniricent  hall,  which  in  thole 


tinder  the  feudal  conftitution,  the  Englilh  and  Scottilh  days  was  deemed  a  noble  Itrudure,  and  is  ftiU   entire, 

barons  ul'ed  to  erect  upon  their   elUtes    for  dwelling-  It  now  goes  by  the  name  ot  the /.jr/wwi?/;/ /'oi/y?,  having 

houfes;  and  which,  in  thofe  barbarous  a^es,  they  found  been  deligned  lor  the  accommodation  of  that  fupreme 

necelfary  to  fortify  for  their   defence,  not  only  againft  court.     It  was  covered  with  an  oaken  roof  of  exq-ii- 

foiei'^n  invaders,  but  often  againll  the  attacks  ot  their  fite  workmanlh.p,  which,  though  very  little  decayed, 

own  neighbours.    It  is  direfily  fuch  a  Gothic  figure  as  was  a  few  years  ago  removed   10  make  way  for  one 

this  which  reprefents    the    Cajrum  StrivilcnJ'e  upon  the  of  more  modern  ftruaure.  James  alfo  ereaed  a  college 

arms  of  Stirlira.  °^  fecular  priefts  in  the  callle,  which  he  called  the  chapel- 

This  fijrtrefs,  after  it  had  continued  in  the  poflellion  royal,  and  wi.ich  proved  one  caufe  of  his  own  ruin.     As 

of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons  about  20  years,  was,  to-  the  expences  necelfary  for  maint  lining  the  numerous  of- 

srether  wilh  the  whole  country  upon  the  fouth  tide  of  Heeis  of  fuch  an  mllitution  were  conliderable,  he  annex- 

the  Forth,  rellored  to  the  Scots,  upon  condition  of  their  ed  to  it  the  revenues  of  the  rich  priory  of  Coldingham 

•alluUng  the  Saxons  againll  their  turbulent  invaders  the  in  the  Mcife,  which  at  that  time  happened  to  become 

Danes.     Upon  the  arms   of  Stirling  are  two  branches  vacant.     This  priory  had  tor  a  long  time  been  holden 

of  a  tree,  to  reprefentthe  Ntmus  Strivehnfe  ;  but  the  ft-  by  perfons  conne-aed  whh  the  family  of  Hume;  and 


tuation  and  boundaries  of  that  foreft,  which  was  pro- 
b;ib!y  awing  of  the  Caledonian,  csnnot  be  afcertained. 
Upon  the  fouth  of  Stirling,  velfigesof  a  forell  are  Rill 
ijiicernible  for  feveral  miles.  Banks  of  natural  timber 
ftdl  remain  in  the  caftle-park,  at  Murray's  wood,  and 


that  family,  conlidering  it  as  belonging  to  them,  ftrong' 
ly  oppofed  the  annexation.  The  dil'putc  feems  to  liave 
Idlled  feveral  years  ;  for  one  parliament  had  palled  a 
vote,  annexing  the  priory  to  the  chapel-royal,  and  a  fub- 
fequeut  one  enaded  a  ilatute  proliibiting  eveiy  attempt 


Nether  Bannockburn  ;  and  Humps  of  trees,  wiih    that  was  contrary  or  prejudicial  to  that  annexation 


much  brulliwocd,    are  to  be  feen  in  all  the  adjacent 
fields. 

"\Mien  Kenneth  III.  received  intelligence  of  the 
•Danes  having  invaded  his  dominions,  he  appointed  the 
callle  of  S.irling  to  be  the  phce  of  rendezvous  for  his 


James  V.  v.'as  crowned  in  the  caJtle  of  Stirling  ;  and 
the  palace,  whicli  is  the  chief  orn.iment  of  it,  was  the 
work  ot  that  prince.  This  is  a  Uately  and  commodi- 
ous liruaure,  ail  of  hewn  ft  one,  with  much  llatuary 
work  upon  it.      It  is  built  in  form  ol  a  fquare,  with  a 


army;  and  he  marched  fiom  thence  to  the  battle  of  fniall  court  in  the  middle,  in  which  the  king's  lions  are 

Loncarty,  where  he   obtained  a   vi^ory  over  thofe  ro-  faul  to  have  been  kept ;  and  hence  it  ftill  goes  by  the 

vers  in  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  name  of  tht//V«j'  den.  The  palace  contains  many  large 

III   the    I2;h  century,  this  caftle    is  fpoken   of  as  a  and  eleg:int  apartments  ;  the  giound-ftory  is  now  con* 

place  of  great  importance,  and  one  of  the  ftronj;eft  for-  verted  into  barracjc-rooms  for  the  foldiers  of  the  garri- 


trelfes  in  the  kingdom.  In  1 174,  a  calamity,  notunj- 
fual  amongft  the  Scottilh  monarchs,  belel  William,  who 
at  that  time  occupied  tlie  throne.  He  was  taken  pri- 
foner  in  an  unfuccefsftil  expedition  which  he  made  into 
En'^land  ;  and,  alter  having  been  detained  12  monllis 
in  captivity,  was  releafed,  upon  ftipulaling  to  pay  a 
Jartje  fum  of  money  f'r  his  ranfom  ;  and,  until  pay- 
ment thereof,  delivering  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh 
the  four  principal  fortitlfes  in  the  kingdom,  which  in 
thofe  days  were  Stirling,   Edinburgh,   Roxburgh,  and 


fon  ;  the  upper  afFoi-ds  a  houfe  lor  the  governor,  with 
lod)';n'-;s  for  Ibme  of  the  fubaltern  oiliceis. 

Oppofite  to  the  palace,,  upon  the  north,  ftandi  an 
elegant  chapel,  whi.ii  was  built  by  James  VI.  lor  the 
baptilm  ot  his  fen  prince  Hcniy  in  1594.  In  this 
chiipel  is  prefervcd  tlie  luilk  of  a  large  boat,  wliich 
tliat  whimfical  monarch  cauled  to  be  built  and  placed 
upon  carriage?,  in  order  to  convey  into  the  calllc  the 
provifions  lor  that  folcninity. 

A  ftrong  battery,  with  a  tier  of  guns  pointing  to  the 


Herwick.     This  was  the  firft  great  ufcenJant  that  Eng-  bridge  over  tiis  Forth,  was  ereded  during  the  regency 

land  obtained  over  Scotland  ;  and  indeed  the  moft  iiii-  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  mother  to  queen  Mary.  It  is  ca!l- 

portan.t  tranf laion  whidi  had  palfcd  between  thcfe  king-  ed  the  French  baltery,  probably  I  ccaufe  conltruaed  by 

lioais  fioiu  the  Nyrman  coDCiucft.  enginegrs  of  that  nation.    The  laft  addition  was  made 
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sltlin^'     *"  '^'  rortificatJons  in  the  reign  of  q-u-en  Anre.     For-  by   pait  cf  L-r.r.oi  ar.d  CIvdefd,Ie;  on  tJ,e  m.I    br 

■rhire        *""'>'  ''^'y  'C'chfd  no  fir.ber  lh;.n  the  old  g  .te,  upon  CUckmannanOiite,  the  river  Forth,  and  part  of  "l  clhi 

v.^^^^  which  the  fl.ij;  ft.iff  now  (lands  :  but  in  that  leign  they  an  ;  on  the  fouth-eaft,  by  Lothian  ;  and  on  the  no.tb 

were  coniderably  enlar>;ed  upon  the   lidc  towards  the  by  Monteith.     The   face  of  the   country  is  open  an.l 

town  ;  and  b.irr.cfcs  which  are  bomb-proof,  with  fcve-  agreeable,  diverfified  by  hill  and  dale,  well  wate-ed  with 

ral  other  conve.iene^  for  a  (iege,  were  ere.led.  ftreamj  and  riven  ;  the  piincipal  of  which  is  the  Korttw 

■wii 

foot 

Toyii 

a  few  (himps  of  ft uil  trees,  are  Rill  vilible  ;  but  by  lon^'     Tire  eallcrn  part  is  fertile,  prodlicing  p"enrifu'rhaVve(U 

neglefl,  and  the  natural  wetnefs  of  the  foil,  the  place  is     of  corn,  and  great  abundance  of  coal.   Lead^jie  i>  foun.l 

new  li'ile  bctrer  th^in  a  marlh.     In  the  gardens  is  a    '"  d'Hcrtnt  parts  of  the  (hire  ;  and  the  rivers  abound  witlr 

fnotini  of  earth  in  frm  of  a  t.ible,  with  benches  of  pike,  trout,  and  filmon. 

earth  ar.'und   it,  where,  according    to    tradition,    the         STIRRUP,  in  the  manege  «  reft  or  fupport  for  the 

court  fome'imes  held  fitfs  chuwfurr].       In  the  callle-  horfeman's  fcot,  for  enabling  him  to  mount  and  <or 

lull  is  an  holl  'w,  comprehinding  ab'tit    an    acre    o^    keeping  him  firm  in  his  feat. 

ground,  and  havirg  all    he  appearance  of  an  artificial         Stirrups  were  unknown  to  rhe  ancients.     The  wart 

work,  which  was  ulld  for   joulh,    tcurnamenis,    and  "f  them  in  getting  upon  l,oifcback  was  fup-lxd  by  agi- 

othcr  ftats  of  chivalry.  liiy  or  art.     Some  horfes  were  taught  to  lloop  ro  take 

Northw.ird  o'i  the  callle  lies  the  Govan,  or   perhaps  their  riders  up  ;  but  the  riders  often  leapt  up  by  -he  h-lp 

more   properly  the  Gonv'int;  hill  (a)  ;  in  tiie  middle  of  of  ihcir  fpears,  or  were  a(li  !ed  by  their  il.ives,  or  made 

which  is  a  fmall  niinint  called  //iff-)' /^./riv,  upon  which  tifi:  of  l.idders  for    the    piirpofe.     Gracchus  filled  the 

duke  Murdoch  and  his  two  fons  were  extcutcd  for  trea-  highways  w.th  (I  nes,  wliitji  were  intended  to  anfwcr 

forible  praftices  in  (he  r;;gn  of  James  I.  the  fame  end.     The  lame  wa<  alfo  required  of  the  fur. 

The  profptfl   from  the  caftlc  is  mod   delightful,  as  *<)"'"  ol  the  roads  in  Greece  as  part  of  their  duty. 

well  as  extenlivc,  being  greatly   beautificil,   efpecially         Merage  «  bferves,  thit  St  Jcr  me  is  the  fit  (I  author 

upon  the   call,  by  the  windings  of  the   Forth;   which  who  mentions  them.   I3ut  the  palfav-e  alluded  to  is  not  to 

are  fo  many,  'hat  though  the  dill.mce  by  land   from  be  found  in  lii:,  epiltles  ;  and  if  it  were  there,  it  would 

Stirling  to  .Alloa  i',  in   a   ftraight  line,  not  quite    fix  prove  nothing,  becaufe  St  Jerome  lived  at  a  titr.e  when 

miles,  it  is  faid  to  be   24  by  water.     As  this  river  re-  Itiirups  are  luppofed  to  have  be*n  invented,  and  after 

nerally  runs  upon  pl.'.in  ground,  it  rolls  its  Uream  m  fo  'he  ule  o»  laddies.     Moiiif  lucon  denies  the  authenticity 

flow  and  I'Unt  a  manner,  that  what  Silius  Italicus  faith  o'  this  palf.ige  ;  and,  i.i  order  to  account  for  the  i-'nn-  Bcrfrrrr'. 

t>f  the  Ticinus  is  applicable  to  it,  if,  inllead  of  urenti  in  ranee   ot  the  ancients  with  regard  to  an  inf^riiment  fo  Hi!»nryio<< 

that  poet,  we  Ihould  for  once  read  Lto/o  ;  for  the  clay-  uletul  and  fo  caly  of  iiiventi'.n,  he  obfervc,  that  while  '^"  "' 

banks,  togeth' r  with  the  tide,  which  flows  above   Stir-  cloths  and  houlings  only  were  laid  upon  the  hoifcs  backs,  ^'."'^""'o- 

ling,  render  the  Forth  perpetually  muddy  ;  on  which  the  riders  were  to  lir,  ftirrups  could  not  have'  ""■^•^"^  "^ 

T'-  !     I  r     •..•    ,  ■,■     .     ■  been  uied,  bccaufc  tliey  could  not  have    been  fiftened  **    ^' 

I  IX  credas  lull,  nfiii  titm  tuiiii  obacit  ^■.,\,  .\,    i  .         ■  .■   ■  .,  '"<;"< 'ulucu 

c        y  /     ,     ,  ,•  ■.   I     ^L  «^itn  the  liMie  lecurity  as  upon  a  ladd  e.      But   t  is  more 

SomniUram  Jucit  iutoo  lurjiU  lympbain.  _,„,    .1       .1    .  ■      ,. •    •    ,    '  i^-ii  n.  11  more 

■'  J   i.    ^      J  r  probable,  that  in  this  inltance,    as  in  many  others,  the 

The  lordfhip  and  caftle  of  Stirling  were  a  part  of  the  progrcfs  ol  human  genius  and  inventirn  is  uncertain 

«fual  dowiy  of  the  queens  of  Scotland,  at  lead  after  the  ^'"^  'loWf  depending  frequently  upon  accident.1l  cau- 

family  of  Stuart  came  to  the  throne,  in  which  they  were  ''*• 
invedcd  .-tt  their  marriage.  STianvp  ef  a  Ship,  a  piece  of  timber  put  iipf-n  a  fliip't 

Robert  lord  Erfkine  was  appointed  governor  of  the  *''*'>  when  Irme  of  her  keel  happens  to  be  beaten  off, 

caftleby  king  David  II.  and  llieulfice continued  in  that  *"^  they  cannot  come  conveniently  to  put  or  tit  in  a 

family  till  171  J.  t><w  piece;  then  they  patch  in  a  piece  of  timber,   and 

This  fortrcfs  hath    been  the  fcene  of  many  tranfac-  '''"d  't  on  with  an  iron,  which  goes  under  the  Ihip's 

dons.     Being  by  its  lituation  ccnfidered  as   a   key  to  ^^^\  and  comes  up  on  each  fide   of  the  Ihip,  wnere   it 

the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the   polfelTion  of  it  '*  nailed  ftroii^ly  with  fpikes  ;  and  this  they  call  a  flir- 

hath  been  always  cdcemcd  ot  great  importance  tothofc  fup- 

who  fought  to  be  marters  of  Scotland.  It  was  undoubt<  STOB/EUS  (J"hn),  a  laborious  Greek  writer,  who 
edly  a  place  of  drcngih  when  the  art  of  war  by  ordnance  li*ed  at  tJie  end  of  the  fourth  century,  compofed  man^ 
was  in  its  infancy  ;  but  though  it  refided  the  utmod  ef-  works,  ol  which  there  are  only  his  Colkflions  remain* 
forts  of  the  rebels  in  I  y+'i,  it  could  not  now  hold  out  •''gi  ^"d  even  thel'e  are  not  as  he  compofed  them  ;  many 
three  days  if  bclicged,  by  an  army  of  a  few  thoufand  things  being  inferted  by  later  authors.  Tbs  work  coi- 
men  conduced  by  an  engineer  of  knowledge  and  inte-  tains  many  important  fcntiments  collei^ed  from  the  an- 
grily, cient  writers,  poets,  and  philorophers. 

STIRLINGSHIRE,    a    county    of   Scotland,    of        STOCK,  m  gardening,  ic.  the  dcm  or  trunk  of  a 

which  Stirling  is  the  capital.      It  extends   20   miles  in  tree.     What  dock  is  molt  proper  for  each  kind  «>f  fniit, 

length  and  iz  iu  breadth  ;  being  bounded  on  the  weft  ought  as  well  to  be  ccnfidered  and  kuown,  as  what  foil 

5  1  2  it 

• 

(a)  So  called  from  the  wailings  and  lamentations  (in  Scotch  /cw/tVrj/)  that  were  made  for  Duke  Murdw:)* 
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is  moft  fuitible  t.">  treei ;  for  on  ihefe  two  ib'mgs  the  fa.  cf  the  diet,  is  an  elegant  builJing  adorned  on  tlie  Mil-  Stot!t»ol«v 

ture  vijrourof  trees,  and  the  gooJnefs  of  fiuit,  equally  fide  with  maible  llatues  and  columns,  and  on  the  infide  ^^^^^^J^!^ 

depend.     "J'he  bell  v.ay  for  thofe  who  intend  to  plant,  wilh  painting  and  fculpture.     This  and  three  other  pa- 

is  to  raife  their  own  (locks, by  which  they  will  be  better  laces  Hand  on  the  banks   of  the  lal<e,  and   are  built  on 

allured  of  what  they   do;  but  if  they  Ihould  buy   their  the  fame  model,  lb  :u  to  compofe  an  uniform  piece  of 

'  archittiifure.     The  bank,  built   at  the  expence   of  the 


tries    of  iimfetymen,    they    fliould    diligently  inquire 
upon  what  Aocks  they  were  propagated.     See  Gaaet- 

Stock,  in  trade.     See  CatiijIl  Slot, 

Stoci:  Brei:r.     See  Broker  and  Stocks. 

SrocK-Drje,  in  zoology.     See  Columba. 

STOjK.jfoWmg,  tb.e  ait  or  niyllery  of  trafficking;  in 
the  public  (locks  or  funds.  See  Fund  and  Stud- Job- 
sing. 

Stock  Gilly-foivcr,  in  botany.     See  Cheiranthus. 

STOCKHOLM,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  fituated 
in  the  province  of  llpland,  in  E.  Long.  19.  30.  and  N. 
Lat.  59.  20.  Its  foundation  is  by  the  bell  Swedilli 
ra'.lv-  attributed  to  Birger    Jarl,  regent  of 
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at  the  expence 
city,  is  a  noble  edifice,  and  joins  with  many  fumptnous 
Louies  belonging  to  the  nobility  in  exhibiting  a  fplendid 
appearance.  The  houies  of  the  burghers  are  generally 
built  of  brick  in  the  city  ;  but  in  the  fuburbs  they  are 
commonly  made  up  of  limber,  and  therefore  very  fubjtft 
to  conflagrations.  Thefe  houliss  are  often  framed  in  Fin- 
land, according  to  the  plan  and  dimenfiona  prefcribed  i 
whence  they  aie  tranfpoited  in  pieces  to  Stockholm 
by  water,  and  there  fet  up  by  the  carpenters.  Thcfe 
wooden  habitations,  if  kept  in  proper  repair,  will  lalt- 
30  or  40  years,  and  are  deemed  warmer,  neater,  and- 
more  healthy  th;in  thole  of  brick  or  (lone.  To  prevent 
the  dai'.ger  of  conH.igrations,  the  city  is  divided  into  la 


tiiekiju'dom  about  llie  middle  of  the  13th  century  du-  wards.     In  each  of  thele  there  is  a  mailer  and  four  af 

sin?  the  minority  of  his   fon  Waldeniar,  who  had  been  fillants,  who  forthwith  repair  to  the  pluce  where  the  (^re 

rai^d  to  the  throne  by  the  Hates  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  bieaks  out ;  and  all  porters  and  labourers  are  obliged  to 

it  was  not  before  the  lall  century  that  the  royal  refidence  range  thenilelves  under  the  mailer  of  the  ward  to  which 
vas  transferred  from  Upfala  to  this  city. 


This  capital,  which  i^  very  long  and  irregular,  occu- 
pies, befide  tv/o  peninfulas,  feven  fmall  rocky  illands 
Mattered  in  the  Ivljeler,  in  the  llreams  which  ilfue  Irom 
that  lake,  and  in  a  bay  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.     A  va- 

liety  of  contiafted  and  enchanting  views  are  formed  by  to  the  regulations  o(  die  grai 
nuniberlefs  rocks  of  granite  riling  boldly  from  the  fur-  deputy  and  bailitF  of  tlie  calll 
face  of  the  water,  pai  ily  bare  and  craggy,  partly  dotted 
with  houfes,  or  feathered  with  wood.  The  harbour  is 
an  inlet  of  the  Baltic  :  the  water  is  clear  as  cryllal,  and 
of  fuch  deptli  that  (hips  of  the  largeft  burthen  can  ap- 
proach the  quay,  which  is  of  confiderable  breadth,  and 
CbK'»Tra-  lined  with  fpacicus  buildings  and  ware-houfcs.  At  the 
^elf,  vol.  ii.  extremity  of  the  harbour  (evcral  llreets  rife  one  above 

another  in  the  form  of  an  amphithe.itre  ;  and  the  palace, 

a  magnificent  building,  crowns  the  fummit.     Towards 

the  fea,  about  two  or  three  miles  from   the  town,  the 

harbour  is  contraaed  into  a  narrow  ftrai',  and,  winding 

among  high  rocks,  difappears  from  the  fight ;  and  the 
■      profpea  is  terminated  by  dillant  hills,   overfpread  with 

Aireft.     It  is  far  beyond  the  power  ol  words,  or  of  tlie 

pencil,  to  delineate  thefe   fmgular  views.     The  central 

jfl.md,  from  which  the  city  derives   its   name,,  and  the 

Ritterholm,  are  the  handfomeft  parts  of  the  town.    Ex- 
cepting in  the   fuburbs,  where  the  houfes  are  of  wood 

painted  red,  the  generality  of  the  buildings  are  of  (lone, 

or  brick  lluccoed  white.  The  royal  palace,  which  (lands 

ill  the  centre  of  Stockholm,  and  upon  the  highell  fpot 

of  ground,  was  begun  by  Charles  XI.  :  it  is  a   large 

quadrangular  ilone  edifice,  and  the  llyle  of  architeaure 

is  both  elegant  and  magnificent 


they  belong.     A  fire-watch  patroles  the  llreets  by  niglit, 
to  give  warning  or  adlllance  as  it  may  be  wanted  ;  and 
a  centinel  is  maintained  in  the  fteeple  of  eveiy  church, 
to  toll  the  bell  on  the  fird  appearance  of  any  fuch  acci- 
dent.    Tlie  police  of  Stockholm  is  entirely   fubjeaed 
uiationsof  die  grand  governor,  alTilled  by  a 
e.     This  city  is  the  ftaple 
ot   Sweden,   to  which  all  the  commodities  of  the  king- 
dom are  brc-ught  tor  exportation,  and  where  almoft  all 
llie  imports  irorn  abroad   are  depolited.     Tiie  port  or 
haven   formed   by  the   lake  Mceler  is  large   enough  to 
contain  1 000  fail  of  Uiipping  ;  and  furniflied  with  a  key 
or  wharf  about  an  Engiilh  mile  in  length,  to  which  the 
veflels  may  lie  with  their  broadfides.     The  greatell  in- 
conv.niencies  attending  this  fituation  are,  the  dillance 
from  the  fea,  which  is  not  within  lefs  than  10  miles  (f 
the  town  ;  the  want  of  tides  ;  and  the  winding  of  the 
river  which  is  remarkably  crooked.     It  opens  into  the 
Baltic  ;  and  the  entrance,  which  is  dangerous  and  rocky, 
the  Swedes  have  lecured  with  two  fmall  forts  :  within, 
it  is  perfcaly  tafe  and  commodious.     The  northern  fu- 
burbs are  lemarkable  for  the  king's  gardens,  and  for  the 
great  number  ot  anifans  who  have  chofen  their  habita- 
tions in  this  quarter.     Li  the  fouthern  fuburbs  the  Muf- 
covite  commodities  are  fold  ;  and  here  is  a  magnificent 
excliange  where  the  merchants  daily  alTemble. 

STOCKING,  that  part  of  the  clothing  of  the  leg 
and  foot  which  immediately  covers  and  fcreens  them 
from  the  rigour  ot  the  cold.  Anciently,  the  only  (lock- 
ings in  ufe  were  made  of  cloth,  or  of  milled  Huffs  fewed 
together;   but  fnice  the  invention  of  knitting  and  we.v 


It  is  the  habitation  not  only  of  the  royal  family,  but  ving  (lockings  of  (ilk,  wool,  cotton,  thread,  &c.  the  ufe 

alfo  of  the  greater  part  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the  of  clodi    ItocKings  is  quite  difcontinued.     Dr  Howel, 

houehold.     It  likewife  comprehends  the  national  or  ("u-  in  his   Hillory  of  the  World  (vol,  ii.  p    222.)   relates, 

preme  court  of  jullice,  the  colleges  of  war,  chancery,  that  queen   Elizabedi,  in   1501,  was  prefented  with  a 

trealhry,  and  commerce  ;  a  chapel,  armoury,  library,  pair    of    black    knit    filk    llockings    by    her    filk  wo- 

and  oflice  for  the  public  records  ;  but  the  greater  num-  man,  and  thenceforth  (he  never  wore  cloth  ones  any 

ber  of  inferior  officers  and  fervants  belonging  to  the  more.     The  fame  autlioradds,  that  king  Henry  VTII. 

court,  are,  with    the    foot-guards,    quartered  on    the  ordinarily  wore  cloth  hole,  except    there  came    froin 

burghers.      The  caftle,  and  all  the  (lately  edifices  in  Spain,  by  great  chance,  a  paii  of  filk  (lockings.     His 

thetlngdom,  are  covered  with  copper.     The  palace  of  fon,   king   Edward  VI.  was  prefented  with   a  pair  of 

»ije  nobility,  in  which  this  order  Iks  during  the  ftffion  long  Spanilh  (ilk  llockings  by  Sir  Thomas  Gielham, 
_  aad. 
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anJ  th«  prcfcnt  was  tlien  niach  taken  notice  cf.  Hence 
it  ilioulJ  f;eiii,  tint  ihe  invention  ol  knit  (ilk  llockiiigs 
originally  c.injc  trom  Spain.  Oilicrs  relate,  Ui.it  inc 
William  Riiier,  ;in  apprentice  on  London  liridge,  fce- 
inj;  At  the  lioiile  cf  an  Italian  merch:nit  a  pair  nf  knit 
voillcJ  llockinp*  Crom  Mantua,  t  ii)k  the  hint,  and 
made  a  pair  eiaftty  like  tliem,  wliicli  Ijs  prelented  to 
William  eail  of  Pembroke,  and  that  l}ity  were  the  firft 
cf  tliHt  kind  worn  in  Englund,  anno  1564. 

'J'lie  iri>dern  llockinj^s,  vheiher  woven  or  knit,  are 
formed  of  an  inKnite  number  of  little  knots,  entiled  Jl'il- 
ehei,  locptt  ox  meJhtJ,  intciroingled  in  one  acoiher. 

knit  (lockings  are  WTcnight  with  needles  made  of 
poli(hed  iron,  or  brafs  v  ire,  wliich  interweave  the 
threads  and  form  the  melhes  the  llocking  ccnfiftt  of. 
At  what  time  the  ait  of  knitting  was  invented  it  is 
]%rhapt  iinpoirrblc  to  dcicrmiiic,  though  it  has  been 
ufualiy  attributed  to  the  Scots  as  it  is  faid  that  lh« 
iid  works  of  this  kind  came  from  Scotland.  It  is 
added,  that  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  compa-iy 
of  lltKking  knitters,  e(lAh"ifhed  at  Paris  15*7,  took  for 
their  patron  St  Fiacre,  wIjo  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
foo  of  a  king  of  Scotland.  lUit  it  is  moil  probable  that 
the  method  of  knitting  (lockings  by  wires  or  needles 
wa>tiil\  broiiglit  from  Spain. 

Woven  (lockings  arc  generally  very  fine;  they  arc 
inanufa<.1iired  on  a  frawic  or  machine  made  of  pohlhed 
iron,  thi;  ftruiliire  of  which  it  is  necdlrfs  todefcribe,  as 
it  may  be  fccii  in  alnaolt  every  conlidcrable  town  in 
this  country.  The  invention  of  this  machine  i<,  by 
Mr  Andcrfon,  attributed  to  W^illiam  Lee,  M.  A.  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  a  period  io  early  as 
15^9.  Others  have  given  tile  credit  of  this  invention 
to  a  tUident  ot  Uxtoid  ;K  a  much  later  peiiod,  who,  it 
is  faid  by  Aaron  Hill*,  was  diivento  it  by  dire  necefll- 
ty.  This  young  man,  falling  in  lovewich  an  inn  kecp- 


■*""""' °  cr's  daughter,  married  her  iliough  (he  hat!  not  a  penny, 
Pi.p  f,  ^f  and  he  by  his  marriage  loft  a  f'cHow()iip.  They  foon 
ihf  Bccfh  fell  into  extreme  poverty  ;  and  their  marriage  produ- 
©il  lirwiiti-  cing  the  confcquences  naturally  to  bj  expe<51cd  from  it, 
on,&i:.8vo.  the  amorous  pair  became  miterable,  not  fii  much  on  ac- 
■*7'J-  count  of  their  fufTcrings,  as  from  the  mcl.kncholy  dread 

of  what  would  become  ol  their  ytt  unborn  infant. 
Their  only  means  otfupport  wcie  tlie  knitting  of  (lock- 
ings, at  which  the  wonum  was  very  expert :  "  But 
fitting  conlVantly  together  from  morning  to  night,  and 
the  (cliolar  ol'tcn  tiring  his  eyes,  with  ftedfaft  obferva- 
tion,  on  the  motion  ot  his  wife's  (inger's  in  the  dexte- 
rous management  of  her  needles,  he  took  it  into  his 
imagination,  that  it  vra&  not  impoillble  to  contrive  a 
Kttlc  loom  which  might  do  the  work  with  much  more 
expedition.  This  tliought  he  communicated  to  his  wile, 
and  joining  his  head  to  her  hands,  the  endeavour  fuc- 
ceeded  to  their  wi(h.  Thus  the  ingenious  (locking- 
loom,  which  is  fo  common  now,  was  (ir(l  inverted  ;  by 
which  he  did  not  only  make  him('cll  and  hi^  family  hap- 
py, but  has  left  his  nation  indebted  to  him  for  a  l>encHt 
which  enables  us  to  export  filk  Ikockings  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  to  a  va(l  advantage,  to  thofe  very  countries 
from  whence  before  we  uied  to  bring  them  at  coniider- 
able  lols  in  the  balance  of  our  traffic." 

STOCKS,  or  Public  Ftjsos  in  Englard.  By  the 
word  Jlock  was  orij^inally  mrant  a  paiticul.ar  fum  of 
aioncy  cootribuled  lu  ibc  cllabUihiDg  ot  a  fuixl  to  enable 


a  compiny  m  etiryona  certain  triJe,  lT*rean«of  »<->> 
which  x..\t  perfon  b::can.e  a  partner  in  th.it  trade,  :in.l  *■'  ^ 
leciivcd  a  (hare  cf  the  pr  .fit  made  ihcTcby,  iapropor-  ^^''"^ 
tion  to  the  money  «inploye<(.  But  tli^i  term  has  been 
exienilcd  farther,  th  .ugh  i.niproperly,  to  li^nify  anjr 
fum  ot  mmcy  which  ha^  been  lent  to  the  govcrBroenr, 
C'H  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  intcrcft  till  the  money 
is  repaid,  and  which  makes  a  pirtcf  the  nati  .naldc*'t. 
As  the  fecurity  both  of  the  government  and  ot'  the 
public  companies  is  cltteined  preferable  to  that  of  any 
private  pcif  .n,  as  tlie  (lock:>  are  negotiable  and  may  be 
liild  at  any  time,  and  a»  the  inttrcll  is  alway*  piii:.n'ial- 
ly  paid  wlicB  due;  fo  lliey  are  thereby  enabled  to  bor. 
row  money  f  n  a  lower  intcrcll  than  what  coulJ  be  ob- 
tained from  lending  it  to  priv.ite  perfons,  where  there 
muft  be  aliva}s  fume  danger  cf  lofing  botli.  principal 
and  hitercd. 

But  as  every  capital  (lock  or  fund  of  a  company  t* 
r.ii('.'d  tor  a  p.aii.-ular  purpnfr,  and  hinited  by  parli;^ 
mcnt  to  a  certain  fum,  it  nccc()'.trily  tullows,  that  when 
that  fund  is  completed,  no  (lock  can  be  bought  of  the 
company  ;  though  Ih  ires  already  purvhafeJ  may  be 
transterred  from  one  perlbn  to  another.  This  being 
the  cafe,  iliere  i>  frequently  a- great  difpropot tion  be- 
tween the  original  Talue  of  the  (hares  and  what  is  given 
for  them  «vhen  transferred  :  for  if  there  are  rr.ore  bj\er» 
than  fellers,  a  peifon  who  is  ind  Itcrcnt  about  (tiling 
will  not  part  with  his  (hare  without  a  conlidcrable  pro- 
fit to  hindelf ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  many  are  dif- 
pofed  to  (ell,  and  few  inclined  to  buy,  the  value  of 
iuch  (hares  will  naturally  fall  in  proportion  to  the 
impatience  cf  thoie  who  want  to  turn  their  Itock  into 
fpecTe. 

A  (lock  miy  I'kewife  be  affefhed  by  the  court  oF 
chancery  ;  for  if  that  court  fh-juld  order  the  money^ 
which  is  under  llicir  direilion,  to  belaid  out  in  any  par- 
ticular flock,  that  ftock,  by  having  more  porchafcrsK 
will  be  raifcd  tJ  a  higher  price  than  any  riher  of  th* 
Lke  v;Jne. 

By  what  has  been  fiij,  the  w.^der  will  perceive  how 
much  the  credit  and  iiitcrefl  of  thr  nation  depends  on 
th-:  fiipport  of  the  public  funds.  While  the  an::uitie> 
and  interell  for  money  advanced  is  there  regularly  paid, 
and  the  priiKipal  int'uicd  by  both  prince  and  pe.'plt 
(a  fecurity  not  to  he  had  in  feme  nations),  foreign:r» 
will  lend  them  their  property,  and  all  Europe  be  iiitctefl- 
ed  in  their  welfare  ;  the  paper  of  the  compan'cs  will  be 
converted  into  money  and  ircrchanJife,  and  Great 
Britain  can  never  w;uit  cafli  to  carry  her  fchemes  into 
execution.     Sec  the  article  Funo. 

Stocks,  a  frame  erefted  on  the  fliore  of  a  rirer  or 
harbour,  whereon  to  build  (hipping.  It  generally  cnru 
fills  ot  a  number  of  wooden  blocks,  ranged  parallel  to 
each  other,  at  convenient  diftances,  and  with  a  gradual 
declivity  towaids  the   water. 

Stocks,  a  wooden  machine  to  put  the  legs  of  offen- 
ders in,  for  fecuring  difordeily  perfons,  and  by  way  of 
pun'lhment  in  divers  c-ifes. 

SI'OCKTON  upon  T-cs,  a  handfome  tow^  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  about  ifS  miles  fouth  ot  the 
city  of  Durham.  It  is  row  a  port  of  con  derab'e 
trade  ;  though,  at  the  Rcftoriticn,  it  was  a  defpicablc 
village,  the  bell  houfe  in  which  could  hardly  bo  .11  of 
any  thing  better  than  day  w.ills  and  a  thatched  rf>of^ 

Abo«>& 
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AbciU  40  year';  ago  it  feat  out  111  one  yenr  75  velTch 
l\ir  the  (ort  ot  LuuUon  ;  and  the  trade  is  much  inciea- 
,  fed  i'mce. 

STOKBE,  BASTARD  ;fthiopi.-n,  in  botany  :  Age- 
mis  of  plmts  belongin;^  to  the  clah  oi  fyngenefta^  and 
order  i.i  poly^mia  fe^regnta  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem 
ranging  under  49th  order  compofiU.  The  calycle  is 
iinifl>'rous ;  the  curollets  are  tubulir  and  hermaphro- 
dite; the  recepticle  is  naked,  and  the  psppus  is  fea- 
thery. There  are  nine  fpLcics,  the  aethiopica,  ericoi- 
de?,  proftraia,  gnaphalnidts,  gomphrenoides,  icabra, 
redexJ,  rhinocerotis,  and  d.llicha  ;  all  plants  of  foreign 
growth. 

STOICS,  the  name  given  to  a  feft  of  Grecian  plii- 

lofophers,  I'rom  2Tt«,  "  the   porch  in   Athens,"  which 

,the  founder   of  the  I'ecft  chole  tor  his  fciiool.     For  the 

peculiar  tenets  of  this  itSi,  fee  Metaphysics,  Chap. 

IV.  Pait3.  Mdral  Philosophy,  \i°  8.  and  Zeno. 

STOLBERG,  a  fmuU  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
•  circle  of  Upper  S.ixony,  and  tenitjry  of  Thuringia, 
of  which  it  is  tlie  capital  place.  Ic  is  feated  between 
two  mountair.s,  3-8  miles  north  weft  of  Leipfic.  E. 
Long.  II.  S.  N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

STOLE,  afacerdotal  ornament  worn  by  the  Rouiilli 
.pirilli  priclls above  theii  fnrpllce,  ai  a  mark  of  fuperi'  ri- 
ty  in  their  rcfpeilive  churches  ;  and  by  other  priefts 
over  the  alb,  at  celebrating  of  mafs,  in  which  cafe  it 
goes  acrois  the  Romach ;  and  by  deacons,  over  the 
jeft-lhoulder,  fcarfwife :  when  ilie  prieft  reads  the 
gofpel  for  any  one,  he  lays  the  bottom  of  his  fti^le  on 
liis  head.  The  Hole  is  a  broad  fwath,  or  flip  of  lUifF, 
.li;ingir,g  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  with  three  croffes 
thereon. 

Groom  of  the  Stole,  in  Englanf!,  the  elded  gentleman 
of  hi»  M.HJefty's  bed  chamber,  whofe  office  ic  is  to  pre- 
feuc  and  put  on  his  m.ijelly's  firll  garment,  or  Ihirt, 
every  morning,  and  to  order  the  things  in  the  cham- 
ber. 

STOMACH,  in  anatomy.     See  Anatomy,  n°  91. 
STOMACHIC,  medicines  that  llrengthen  the  fto- 
mach  and  promote  digeftion,  &c. 

Stomachic  corroboiatives  are  fuch  as  (Irengthen  the 
tone  of  the  Romach  and  inteftines  ;  among  which  are 
■carmini^.tives,  as  the  roots  of  galangals,  red  gentian,  ze- 
doary,  pimpinella,  calamus  aromaticus,  and  aium.  Of 
barks  and  rind?,  thofe  of  canella  alb:i,  falfafras,  citrons, 
Seville  and  China  oranges,  S:c.  Of  fpices,  pepper, 
ginger,  cloves,  cinnamon,  cardamums,  and  mace. 

STONE  (Edmund),  a  diflinguilhed  felf-taught  ma- 
thematician, was  born  in  Scotland  1  but  neither  the  place 
nor  time  of  his  birth  are  well  known  ;  nor  have  we 
any  memoirs  of  his  life,  except  a  letter  from  the  Che- 
valier de  Ramfay,  author  of  the  Travels  of  Cyius,  in  a 
letter  to  father  Caflle,  a  Jefuit  at  Paris,  and  publiflied 
in  the  Memoires  deTrevoux,  p.  IC9,  as  follows:  "True 
genius  overcomes  all  the  difadvantagcs  ct  birth,  fortune, 
and  education  ;  of  which  Mr  Stone  is  a  rare  example. 
Born  a  fon  of  a  gardener  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  he  ar- 
.rived  at  eight  years  of  age  before  he  learnt  to  read. — 
By  chance  a  fervant  having  taught  young  Stone  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  there  needed  nothing  more  to 
difcover  and  expand  his  genius.  He  applied  himfelf 
to  lludy,  and  he  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  ninil 
iublime  geometry  and  analyfis,  witliout  a  mailer,  with- 


out a  ccnduAor,  without  any  other  ^uide  but  pure     "'onN 
genius.  \^~-r-^, 

"At  18  years  of  age  he  had  made  thefe  confidera- 
ble  advancer,  without  iieing  known,  and  without  know- 
ing himfeli  the  prodigies  cf  his  acquifitit  rs.  The  duke 
of  Argyle,  who  joined  to  his  military  t.dents  a  general 
knowledge  of  every  fcicnce  that  ad<  rns  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  his  rank,  walking  one  day  in  his  ga'den,  faw 
lying  on  the  grafs  a  Latin  copy  of  S  r  Ilaac  Ne^-ton's 
celebrated  Princifut.  He  called  fome  one  to  him  M 
take  and  carry  it  back  to  his  library.  Our  young  gar. 
dener  told  him  that  the  book  belonged  to  him.  '  T© 
you  ?'  replied  the  Duke.  '  D.)  y  n  nnJerftand  geo- 
metry, Latin,  Nc\\-ton  ?'  I  know  a  little  of  them,  re- 
plied the  young  man  with  an  air  of  firn[Ucity  arifing 
from  a  profound  ignorance  of  his  own  knowledtje  and 
talents.  The  dnke  was  furprifed  j  and  having  a  tafte 
for  the  fciences,  lie  entered  into  converfation  with  the 
young  malhematiciin  :  h;  alked  him  feveral  quellions, 
and  was  aftonillisd  at  the  force,  the  accuracy,  and  the 
candour  of  his  anfwers.  '  But  how,  fiid  the  Duke, 
catne  you  by  the  knowledge  of  all  thefe  things  V  Stone 
rej'lied,  '  A  fervant  taught  me,  ten  yeari  lince,  to  read  : 
does  <  neneed  to  know  any  thing  more  than  tlie  24  kt. 
ters  in  order  to  learn  every  thing  elfe  that  one  willies  ?' 
The  Unke's  cnriofity  redoubled — he  fat  down  upon  a 
bank,  and  requefled  a  det,iil  ct  all  his  proceedings  in 
becoming  fo  learned. 

"  I  firll  learned  to  read,  faid  Stone :  the  mafcns 
were  then  at  work  upon  your  houfe:  I  went  near 
them  or.e  day,  and  I  faw  that  the  archite<5l  ufed  a  rule, 
compafie';,  and  that  he  made  caicula'ions.  I  inquired 
what  might  be  the  meaning  and  ufe  of  thefe  things  ; 
and  I  was  informed  Ih.it  there  was  a  fcience  called 
Arithn'.etic  :  I  purchafcd  a  book  of  arithmetic,  and  I 
learned  it. — I  wjs  ti  Id  there  was  an  ther  fcience  called 
Geometry  :  I  bought  the  books,  and  I  learnt  geometry. 
By  reading  I  found  tliat  there  were  good  books  in 
thefe  two  fciences  in  Latin  :  I  bought  adi<flionary,  and 
I  learned  Latin.  I  underllood  alfo  that  there  were 
good  books  of  the  fame  kind  in  French  :  I  bought  a 
di<5lionary,  and  I  learned  French.  And  this,  my  lord, 
is  what  I  have  done:  it  feems  tome  that  we  may- 
learn  tvsry  thing  when  we  know  the  24  letters  of  the 
alphabet." 

"  This  account  charmed  the  Duke.  He  drew  this 
wonderful  genius  out  of  his  obfcurity  ;  and  he  provided 
him  with  an  employment  which  left  him  plenty  of  time 
to  api'ly  himfelf  to  the  fciences.  He  dii'covered  in 
him  alfo  the  fame  genius  for  mulic,  for  painting,  for 
architeifture,  for  all  the  fciences  which  depend  on  cal- 
culations and  proportions." 

"  I  have  feen  Mr  Stone.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
fimplicity.  He  is  at  prefent  fenfible  of  his  own  know- 
ledge ;  but  he  is  not  pulFed  up  with  it.  He  is  poffef- 
fed  with  a  pure  and  dillinterefted  love  for  the  mathe- 
matics, though  he  is  not  folicitous  to  pafs  for  a  ma- 
thematician ;  vanity  having  no  part  in  the  great  labour 
he  fulUins  to  excel  in  that  fcience.  He  dcfpifes  for- 
tune alfo  ;  and  he  has  folicited  me  twenty  times  to  re- 
queft  the  duke  to  give  him  lefs  employment,  which 
may  not  be  worth  the  half  of  that  he  now  has,  in  order 
to  be  more  retired,  and  lefs  taken  oif  from  h. is  lavourite 
ftudies.     He  difcovers  fomctimes,  by   methods  of  his 
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Sfont.  own,  truths  which  others  have  difcovered  before  him. 
^"•"'^'^  He  is  charmed  to  find  on  thcle  occalioiu  that  he  is  not 
a  tirll  inventor,  and  that  otheri  have  made  a  greater 
progrefs  than  he  thought.  Far  Irom  being  a  palgiary, 
he  attributes  ingenious  foloti  jds,  which  he  gives  to  cer- 
tain problems,  to  the  hints  he  has  f.iund  in  others,  al- 
though the  connection  is  but  very  diftaiit,"  tec. 

Mr  Stone  v/as  author  and  tranflator  of"  feveral  ufeful 
works ;  viz.  i.  A  New  Mathematical  Diflionary,  in 
I  vol.  8vo,  firll  printed  in  1726.  2.  Fluxions,  in  i 
vol.  8vo,  1730.  The  DireA  Method  is  a  tranflition 
frcm  the  French,  of  Hofpital't  An.i!yfe  dcs  Infiiiinicnts 
Pciits ;  and  the  Inverfe  Method  was  fupplied  by  Stone 
himfelf.  3.  The  elements  of  Euclid,  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
1731.  A  neat  and  ufeful  edition  of  thcji'c  Elements, 
With  an  account  of  the  lite  and  writings  of  Euclid,  and  a 
defence  of  his  elements  againll  modern  ohjciflors.  Befide 
other  fmaller  works.  Stone  was  a  Icilow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  had  inferled  in  the  Pinlofophical  Tranf- 
adlions  (vol.  41,  p.  218)  an  "  Account  of  two  fpecies 
of  lines  of  the  3d  order,  not  nieutioned  by  Srr  If.iac 
Newton  or  Mr  Stirling." 

Stone  (Jefome),  the  fonof  a  reputable  feaman,  was 
born  in  the  parilh  of  Scoonie,  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
North  Britain.  His  father  died  abroad  when  he  was 
but  three  years  of  age,  and  his  mother,  with  her  young 
family,  was  left  in  very  narrow  circumltances.  Jerome, 
like  the  rdt  of  the  children,  having  gt)t  the  ordinary 
fchool  education,  reading  Englilh,  wiitinp,  and  arith- 
rietic,  betook  himfelf  to  the  bufincfi  of  a  travelling 
chapman.  But  the  deiiliiig  in  buckles,  gjrters,  and 
fuch  finall  articles,  not  fuiling  his  fu;>crior  genius,  he 
<ix>n  convened  lit-,  little  (lock  into  books,  and  for  fome 
years  went  lhrou>;h  the  country,  and  attended  the  fairs 
as  an  itinerant  bookfeller.  There  is  great  reaJon  to  be- 
lieve that  he  engaged  in  this  new  fpecies  of  traffic, 
more  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind  than 
♦or  any  pecuniary  emolument.  Formed  by  nattire  for 
literature,  he  polfrlfed  a  peculiar  talent  ior  acquiring 
languages  with  ama/ing  lucility.  Whether  fri'ni  a  de- 
lire  to  underltaod  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  lan- 
guages or  from  being  informed  that  tliefe  lanj;uages  are 
tlie  parents  of  many  others,  he  b'gan  his  philological 
puifuits  with  the  lludy  ff  the  Hebrew  and  Ureek 
tongues  ;  and,  by  a  wonderlul  ettbrt  of  gcnins  and  ap- 
plication, made  himfelf  f)  far  mader  of  th;fe.  without 
any  kind  cf  alliltancc,  as  to  be  able  to  in'erprct  the 
H»brew  Bible  and  Greek  Tellamer.t  into  Englilh  aj 
cpcrturam  librl.  At  this  time  lie  did  not  know  one  wcrd 
of  Latin.  Senfiblc  that  he  could  make  no  great  pro- 
grc;s  in  learning,  without  ilic  knowledge  of  at  lead  the 
grammar  of  that  language,  he  maae  app'.ication  to 
the  parilh  fchoolmaftcr  tor  his  aniliance.  Some  time 
afterwards,  he  was  encouraged  in  piofecute  his  (ludiei 
at  the  Univerfity  of  St  Andrew's.  An  unexampled 
prt  ficieacy  in  every  branch  of  literature  recommended 
him  to  the  elleeni  ot  the  ptofclFors ;  and  an  uncommon 
liind  of  wit  i.jid  plcafantry  lendered  him,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  favt  iirite  of  all  his  fellow  lludcnts,  fome  of 
whom  fpcak  ot  hini  to  this  day  will)  an  enthufiadic  de- 
gree of  adniitation  and  rcfpc<ff.  About  this  peiioj 
fome  very  hnmoious  poetical  pieces  of  his  compofiiion 
■were  publilhcd  in  the  Scots  M.igazine.  Before  he  had 
ioilhcd  his  lUiid  fdHon,  or  icrm,  at  St  Audrcw'i,OQ  an 


;,pplication  to  tl.c  Co.lege  by  the  miAcr  ol  the  fchool 
oi  Duiikeld  Jor  an  ulher,  Mr  Stone  w.is  recrmniended 
as  the  bcft  quahfieJ  for  that  office  j  and  about  two  or 
thice  years  alter,  the  mailer  being  removed  to  Pert'i. 
Mr  Stone,  by  the  favour  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Athol),  who  had  conceived  a  high  t>piuion  of  hi>  abili- 
ties, was  appointed  his  fuccclfor. 

When  he  firll  went  to  Dunkeld,  he  enteria'ned  but 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Gaelic  language,  which 
he  confidered  as  nothing  better  than  abarbaru.  inarti- 
culate gibbeiilh  ;  but  bci:g  bciit  on  invell  gating  tht 
origin  and  defcent  of  the  ancient  Scots,  he  fu3"cred  not 
hi»  prejudices  to  make  him  r.eglcO  the  fhidv  r.f  their 
primitive  tongue.  Having,  with  his  nfual  alTi'du^ty  and 
fiiccels,  maatrtd  the  graniinatical  difficulties  wi.ich  he 
encour.lered,  he  fet  himfelf  to  difcover  fomethiig  of  tl  e 
true  genius  and  chaia^er  of  the  language.  H.-colleft. 
ed  a  number  of  ancient  poems,  the  produ^ion  of  Irilh 
or  Scottifh  bards,  which,  he  faid,  weie  daring,  innocent, 
pafli  na:e,  and  bold.  S.mc  of  tJiefe  poems  were  tranf- 
latcd  imo  Englilh  verfc,  which  feveral  perfon*  now  alive 
have  Icen  in  manufciipt,  before  Mr  Macpherfon  pub- 
lifhed  any  of  his  tranflations  from  Olfian. 

He  died  while  he  was  writing  and  preparing  for  the 
prefs  a  tre.nile,  ii.titlcJ,  "  An  Inquiry  imo  the  Origi- 
nal of  the  Nation  and  Language  of  the  ancient  Sc  is,, 
with  Conjectures  about  the  Primitive  State  of  the  Cel- 
tic and  other  European  Nations ;"  an  idea  which  e.  ulj 
not  have  been  conceived  by  an  ordinary  genius.  In  tl;i». 
treatife  he  proves  that  the  Scots  drew  their  original,  a« 
well  as  their  langurige,  from  the  ancient  Gauls.  Had 
Mr  Stone  lived  to  finith  this  work,  which  difcovers  great 
ingeauity,  immcnfe  reading,  and  indefatigable  induilry, 
it  would  have  tlirown  light  upon  the  dark  and  e  .rly  pe- 
riods  of  the  Scottifh  hilfnry,  is  he  opens  a  new  and  phin 
path  for  leading  us  through  the  unexplored  labyrinths 
of  antiquity.  But  a  fever  put  an  end  to  his  life,  hi«  la- 
bours, and  his  iifefulnefs,  in  llie  year  1757,  being  then 
only  in  the  30th  year  of  his  .tge.  He  left,  in  mantj- 
fctipt,  a  much  efleenird  and  well-known  allegory,  inti- 
ilid  "  The  Immortality  c\  Authors,"  whith  h:i>  been 
publifhed  and  ofun  reprinted  (ince  his  death,  and  will 
be  a  laflin^  monument  of  a  lively  fancy,  found  judge- 
ment,  and  correi.1  t.-ille.  It  was  no  fraall  ornament  of 
ih's  ciiraordinaty  charaifler,  that  he  paid  a  pious  regard 
to  his  aged  mother,  who  lurvived  him  two  years,  and 
received  an  annual  pcnfi'  n  from  the  Duchefs  of  Atholl 
as  a  tcllimony  of  refpcA  to  the  memory  of  hci  fon. 

STONEHIVE,  or  SrostHAvis,  a  fmall  town  In 
the  county  of  Kincardine,  in  Scotland,  15  miles  ibuth 
from  Aberdeen.  It  was  built  in  ihe  time  of  Clia;les  II. 
and  (lands  at  the  foot  of  fome  high  clilT-,  in  a  fmall  biy, 
with  a  rocky  bolt"m,  opening  a  little  in  one  part,  lo 
that  I'mail  veifels  may  t'lnd  aJmiuance,  but  only  at  high 
water.  A  pier  laps  over  this  harbour  Irom  tiie  noiih 
lide  to  fecure  them  after  their  entrance.  The  town  con- 
t  liru about  800  inhabitints.  The  mar.uf  iiflures  are  fail- 
cloths  anJ  Ofnaburghi,  knit  worded  and  thread  (lock- 
inj's. 

STONES,  in  naMral  hirtnry,  bodies  which  are  iifi- 
piJ,  ni'tduAiic,  nor  inHammalile,  nor  foluble  in  water. 
But  as  this  is  the  definition  {^iven  of  earths  by  chcmiils 
and  natural'lls,  we  muft  refer  the  reider  to  the  arlirles 
Eaktii,    acj  MiNEtALOGY,    Pait   II.    clafs   i.    for  a.. 
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view  of  il;e  cljITjiu-ation  of  ilones.  Here  ve  will  only 
make  ii  few  obfervacions  concerning  their  natural  hi- 
ftory. 

As  pliilofophers    have  perplexed  tliemfclves    much 
about  the  origin  and  formation  ff  the  earth  (a  fiit-jeJl 
certainly  far  beyond  the  ken  of  the  human  inteUcft,  at 
lead  if  we  believe  that  it  was  made  by  the  almiglity 
power  of  God),  fo  they  have  alfo  propofed  theories  to 
explain  the  origin  of  ftones.      When  philol'ophers  limit 
their  inquiries  within  the  boundaries  of  liience,  where 
they  are  led  by  the  fobcr  and  fafe  conduft  of  obferva- 
tion  and  experiment,  their  conclufions  may  be  folid  and 
jnay  be  ufeful ;  biit   when,  tJirowing  experiment  and 
obfcrvation  afide,  they  rear  a  theory  upon  an  airy  no- 
thing, or  upon  a  fingU  detached  faft,  their  tjieories  will 
vaniih  before  the  touch  of  true  philofophy  as  a  roman- 
tic palace  before  the  rod  of  the  enchanter.     Sometimes 
from  whim,  or  caprice,  cr  vanity,  they  attempt  to  con- 
found every  thing  :  They  wifti  to  prove   that  the  foul 
is  mere  matter,  that  plants  are  animals,  and  that  foffils 
are  pl.int?,  and  thus  v/ould  vanidi  two  fubftances,  fpirit 
and  dead  matter,  entirely  from   the   world  ;  as  if  the 
Author   of  Nature  were  adluated   by  fordid  views  of 
p.irrimony  in  the  works  of  creation,  though  we  evidently 
lee  that  a  generous   profufion  is  one  of  the  charav2erif- 
tic  marks  of  thefe  works.     We  leave  the  tafk   of  con- 
fuunding  the  different  claffes  of  being  to  thofe   philo- 
fophers  whofe  minds  are  too   contraded    to    compre- 
hend a  great  variety  of  being  at  one  view,  or  who  pre- 
fer novelty  to  every  thing  elle.     We  content  ourfelves 
with  the  old  opirion,  that  the  foul  is  a  fpirltual  fubftance  4 
that  plants  are  pltnts,  and  that  llonss  are  flone?. 

We  have  been  led  into  thefe  remarks  by  tinding  that 
ferae  philofophers  fay  that  ftones  are  vegetables .;  that 
they  grow  and  increafe  in  fize  like  a  plant.  This 
theory,  we  believe,  was  fii  ft  offered  to  die  world  by 
M.  Tcurnefort,  in  the  year  1 702,  after  returning  from 
his  travels  in  the  eaft.  It  was  founded  on  a  curious 
fji5t.  In  furveying  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  he  ob- 
ferved  that  the  names  which  vifitors  had  engraved 
upon  the  rock  were  not  formed  of  hollow  hut  of  pro- 
minent letters  hke  baffi  relievo?.  He  fuppofes  that 
thefe  letters  were  at  firft  hollowed  out  by  knives;  that 
the  hollows  have  fince  been  filled  up  by  the  growth  of 
the  (lone  ;  and  hence  he  concludes  that  ftones  vegetate. 
We  wifli  we  were  fully  allured  of  the  fa<5l  that  the  let- 
ters were  at  firft  hollowed,  before  we  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  their  prominency.  But  even  allowing  the  fup- 
j>ofition  to  be  tius  that  they  were  at  firft  hollow,  we 


reply  it  ii  only  a   fingle  fa<S,  and  that  it  Is  altogether 
nnphiluft  phical  to  deduce  a  general  fyftem  from  a  fingle  "" 
fait. 

In  the  feconti  place,  this  protuberancy  of  the  charac- 
ters is  very  improperly  called  vegetation,  for  it  is  not 
produced  by  a  procefs  in  any  rel'peifl  like  the  vegetation 
of  a  plant.  Vegetation  !uj>pofes  vefftls  containing 
fluids  and  growth  by  expinfion;  but  who  ever  heard 
of  veffels  in  a  ftone,  of  fluids  moving  in  them,  or  of  the 
different  parts  expanding  and  fwelling  like  the  branch 
or  trunk  of  a  tree  .'  Even  the  fad  which  Tonrnefort 
mentions  proves  nothing.  He  does  not  pretend  to  fay, 
that  the  rock  itfelf  is  increafing,  but  only  that  a  few 
fmall  hollows  are  filled  with  new  ftony  matter,  which 
rifes  a  little  above  the  furrounding  fuitace  of  the  rock. 
This  matter  evidently  has  been  once  liquid,  and  at  length 
lias  congealed  in  the  channel  into  which  it  had  run. — 
But  is  not  this  eafily  erplaincd  by  a  -common  procefs, 
the  formation  of  ftaladites  ?  When  water  charged  with 
calcareous  matter  is  expofed  to  the  ailion  of  air,  the 
water  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  calcareous  earth  be- 
hind, which  hardens  and  becomes  like  a  ftone. 

Having  thus  examined  the  principal  fact  upon  which 
M.  Tournefort  founds  his  theory,  it  is  unnecellary  to 
follow  him  minutely  through  the  reft  of  his  fubjeifl. — 
He  compares  the  accretion  of  matter  in  the  labyrinth 
to  the  confoliddtion  of  a  bone  when  broken,  bya»-allus 
formed  of  the  extravafated  nutritious  juice.  This  ol> 
fervation  is  thought  to  be  confirmed,  by  finding  that 
the  projeifting  matter  of  the  letters  is  whitilh  and  the 
rock  itfelf  greyiP.i.  But  it  is  eafy  to  find  comparifons. 
The  difficulty,  as  Pope  fays,  is  to  apply  them.  The  re- 
femblance  between  the  filling  up  of  the  hollow  of  a 
ftone,  and  the  confoHdation  of  a  broken  bone  by  a  cal- 
lus, we  confefs  ourfelves  not  philofophers  enough  to  fee. 
Were  we  writing  poetry  in  bad  tafte,  perhaps  it  might 
appear.  The  circumftance,  that  the  prominent  matter 
of  the  letters  is  whitilh,  while  the  rock  is  greyilh,  we 
flatter  ourfelves  ftrengthens  our  fuppofition  that  it  con- 
fifts  of  a  depofition  cf  calcareous  matter.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  conclude,  we  hope  logically,  that  no  fuch 
theory  as  this,  that  ftones  are  vegetables,  can  be  drawn 
from  the  fuppofed  faft  refpeifling  the  labyrinth.  We 
have  to  regret,  that  the  account  which  we  have  feen  of 
the  fubjecl  is  fo  imperfeft,  that  we  have  not  fufficient 
materials  for  a  proper  inveftigation.  Tournefort  has 
not  even  told  us  of  what  kind  of  ftone  or  earth  the  ac- 
cretion confifts  ;  yet  this  fingle  information  would  pro- 
bably have  decided  the  queftion  (a). 
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(a)  To  give  a  more  diftimfl  notion  of  T-  urnefoTt's  theory,  we  fliall  fubjoin  his  conclufions  :  From  thefe  ob- 
servations (he  fays)  it  follows,  that  there  are  ftones  which  grow  in  the  quarries,  and  of  confequence  that  are 
4ed  ;  that  the  fame  juice  which  nouriOies  iliem  ferves  to  rejoin  their  parts  when  broken  ;  juft  as  in  the  bones  of 
animal',  and  the  brandies  of  trees,  when  kept  up  by  bandages;  and,  in  a  word,  th.it  they  vegetate.  There  is, 
then  (he  fay=.),  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  they  are  organ-zed  ;  or  that  they  draw  their  nutritiuus  juice  from 
the  earth.  Tliis  juice  muft  be  firft  filtrated  and  prepared  in  their  furfacc,  which  may  bs  here  cfteemed  as  a 
'kind  of  bark ;  and  hence  it  muft  be  conveyed  to  all  the  other  parts.  It  ii  highly  probable  the  juice  which  fill- 
ed the  cavities  of  the  letters  was  brought  thither  from  the  bottom  of  the  roots  ;  nor  is  there  any  more  difficulty 
in  conceiving  this  than  in  comprehending  how  the  fap  ihould  pafs  from  the  roots  of  our  largeft  oaks  to  the 
Tery  evtremities  of  their  hlghcft  branches.  Some  ftone;,  then  (he  concludes),  muft  be  allowed  to  vegetue  and 
grow  like  plants  :  but  this  is  not  all;  (he  adds),  that  probably  they  are  generated  in  the  fame  manner  ;  at  leaft, 
that  there  are  abundance  of  ftones  whofe  generation  ia  inconceivable,  without  fuppofing  that  they  come  Irom  a 
kind  of  feeds,  wl;erein  the  organ'cal  parts  of  the  ftones  are  wrapped  up  .as  thofe  ol  the  largeft  plants  are  in 
-^eir  feeds. 
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^e«r  yfrlljcia/ SroKK.     Sec  Stucco.  ■,,  .J  „    ,  x  "^     ^     ^^ 

p/f;  ^;°;'';    ^"  ^'"-^^  ^'"'•"-  ?cf.  ,^h;   cou  d  ?,",'!•  ""^.^'""B'"  "iminah  to  con-       '■-  - 

Ph,kfophrr'.  S^osE     See  /'«/.oio/-««',  Jro,v,  low  1"     ,h  .  1  o'h.rw.fc  I.e  cii.r.cj  from  d.em     ^^  ^ 

/?,./;„,  5ro.v.,  or    /.,,.„.  a   ftono  of  ,  projlgiou,  tlVr^^'f'  '"""^  "'  ""  ''"-'"'Sc  of  a.ui,uiuc; 

fizc,  foexa.'tly  poifsj,  that   t  would  rock  „r  1},  .t^ui.h  "'='"m.n.. 

.he  fm.n.(l  ,orcc.     Of  th.fc  (lo.u,  th"  .,    en    ^ve  us  JrZT:  ^'°m  '  '.  '''"'^  °^  '^""'=  rcmarkaWe  .'"or  emit- 

Jn-c  account.      Pliny  f  .y,.  „,,,  ,,  H,r,X  at^o^n  o  ^^h  "a  .^^n"  Lh  .eT 'f  ^^f^"  "'-•^'  -^  --1.  'u".! 

Alu.  .here  v.as  a  rock  oj  U.ch  a  wondcMul  nature,  that  Hn,                           «  niuHcal  .nftrumcnu  which  the,  call 

It  touched  with    thi  fin«r  it  would  fli  ik^     K,.r  ^„,J  1  'r'u 

not  be  ^ovedfrotni.  place  with  thcwhl:f'"cec  Chia.7l^::i'  S'm'/''""""^    "'^""    •">-"    "» 

•  I  lb.  ii.     body".  Ptolemy  Hcphcltion  mcntionvf  a  Kyc:oni  m  (lone  and^'n     1,^        u      'l  ^V'""  ""'  ='"""»"  '"  hr.«ut). 

C.69.          near  the  ocean,  which  was  a£ititcd  when  (in,  i  ^    ..  T               "?"'^'''  ^"''  duration  cf  ihcir  tone-  ^  .J 

tUb.i.i.    Aalkof  an   .phodel.  b.  S'nott-'rv  di;''!  ^  di;c':vrrL'erf  b^-' i?'  X""'' '^''''^'^' 

^             great  exeit.on  of  (ores.     The  wo,d  syi'onw.  focms  to  h^rdnn'     „       ^'"'"  ^>    the  different  degree*   of  ihor 

placed  ,n  their  p.fulon  by  human  art.  In  the  pu  i  of  fweet  found  •  .nV  ^^  "'""?•••'>•  ''"'X  ^"'i'  a  very 
6t  Lever,  Conuvali.  there  is  ,  p.omontarv  caHed  Lr    nrnVwI     .  l  r"'  *'"  ""'"'  -'  "«'"  «  P""'i«- 

tU  Trcrjn.  On  the  welUrn  f.Je  of  th"  JdJIe  ..n^^  Tl  ^  ^r''  *  '^  ""  •''Krceable  found. 
«car  the  top.  lies  a  very  Jarg  ftone.fo  Syloife'd  have  n'^vt' "',?' "■''";='''''^^' ^"^°P""'^  America 
that  any  h^u.d  may  move  i:  from  one  fide  lo  inoXr  ourrtor  fJ  ^'"7t'='--J 'V"'"""""'  "''"''"  '<""«  ot 
yet  it  i.  fo  fixed  on  it.  b.fe,  thit  no  lever  nor  anv  me'  Z^^^LT^l^  '"'  "^'  ^'""l'  P^"P'"''^  •"  '''"""o- 
chanical  force  can  remove  ,t  fron,  it.  p  ef  nt  Ht"  a.^n"  pearV  d"  iL  «„"'"""='"  1  ^'""',-  ''  '— "  «P- 
U.S  called  the  Z,,.,„y^„,.  and  is  at  fu^h  a  he.glu"  m  a"  ^  "u  t27ZZVorr'' ^'"''^''7^'' 
the  ground  that  no  perfon  can  believe  that  it  u-is  raifrJ    thr  M.\J  1      h  c1->«s  of  /.,*,^.f/.^.     pj.ny   i^^^^ 

toi.sprefenlpnntlonbyart.  B.t  ther  are  o^bcr  roc  Pain^ni  «f  C  \^  ''r  '^="'«'""«  ""  Poe.rv\,id 
ing  fto„.s.  which  areib  Ihapcd  and  fo  Uuated  thlt"  t^.eftZ'  all  7'''/'"^'^'""''"' "°""^ '''''"-' •^'•" 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  thcv  were  ereVr  )  Kv  . '  "''"o"'  "'led   chalccfhon...  or   lr»z.u  founJ,  i,   black  : 

arcn.th.       Of  ,h,s  kind  Bo      f;trnks  tt     'eVt    "Z    "nds  for'th"";'""^  '°  t  "^'"'•'"s/"'  '^^  "an.e.  , 
or  AW^..„,   i„.he  pari(hofTywLek.rb'e^"T     Sh      iHs' Vuc^^^" TlT; "C^^^^         ^^    "',''•"• 

Ibnc,  III  C..ir.w.ill,  Hood  the  famous  loean.  or  roctlni.    fe.n  ii      Th.  Th^n.r-  fin„.  k  c.muHeJ  J,.,d  (vtr 

I  cnJcnn.s  with  much  ado  caufed  it  to  be  undermined,         The  duke  next  endeavoured  to  nr  ^curt  Ur..,  •   f 

to  the  great    gr.ct  ot  the   country.     There  are  fom^  ma.ion  from  the  .lone  cute  "sT     The'v  Jl  rcXj    .fc 

marks  c,  <hc  tool  on  ,t,  and,  by  i,s  quadrangular  (hape.  blue  coloured  marble  was  very  fonorius   aStha.'  ttv 

r,;\f;°*'^'^'>',''''^'""J  '-  ^I-^->-.  had  fcen  Urge  blocks  of  it  which  em.tt  d a  vc^y  h'on^ 

That  the  rockmi,'  Hones  arc  monuments  ere<^fH  K»  foimrl  =  h„f  ,h..  ^„l-.    »,...: 1  ..  .     ,.        ^^  '"""if 
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Stone  lions  give  us  reafon  to  believe  that  tlie  ftones  of  which 
^"'"^''^"^  the  king  are  formed  ire  nothing  elfe  hot  a  black  kind 
of  marble,  the  conllitucnt  p.irts  of  which  are  llie  farne 
;i5  thoL-  of  the  marble  of  Europe,  bat  that  fome  dil- 
fercnce  in  their  organization  renders  them  more  or  lels 
funoroiis. 

S-Mine  Sjoxe  {lapis  fuillm)  or  fetid pne,  io  called 
from  its  excefllvely  fetid  fmell,  calcareous  earth  im- 
pregnated with  petroleum.  It  is  found,  i.  Solid,  with 
the  particles  fcarcely  vilible,  of  a  black  colour,  as  the 
marble  found  in  Flanders,  and  in  the  province  of  Jut- 
land in  Sweden.  2.  Willi  vifible  grains  of  a  blackilli 
brown  colour,  found  likcwife  in  fome  places  of  Swe- 
den. 3.  With  coarfe  fcales,  found  alio  in  Sweden. 
Great  part  of  the  limeftoncs  found  in  England  belong 
to  this  clafs,  and  emit  a  very  fetid  fmell  when  ftruck 
violently,  but  it  foon  goes  off  in  the  fire. 
STOKE-Marrcw.  See  Clav,  fpecies  4. 
Stonk-HWc,  a  fpecies  of  pottery  fo  called  from  Its 
bardnefs.  See  DELH-lt'an;,  Porcelain,  and  Potters. 
"  Clay  1=  a  principal  ingredient  in  pottery  ot  all  kinds 
which  has  the  property  of  hardening  in  the  fire,  and  of 
receiving  and  preferving  any  form  into  which  it  is 
moulded.  One  kind  of  clay  refills  the  moll  violent 
aftion  of  the  fire  after  being  hardened  to  a  certain  de- 
gree,  but  is  incapable  of  receiving  a  fufficienl  degree 
of  hardnefs  and  folidlty.  A  fecond  kind  ail'u.nes  a 
hardnefs  refembling  that  of  flint,  and  fuch  a  compad- 
nefs  that  velfels  made  of  it  have  a  gloify  appearance 
in  their  fradure  refembling  porcelain.  Thefe  two 
fpecies  owe  their  peculiar  properties  of  refilling  heat 
without  melting,  to  iand,  chalk,  gypfum  or  ferrugi- 
nous earth,  which  they  contain.  A  third  fpecies  of  clay 
begins  to  harden  with  a  moderate  fire,  and  melts  en- 
tirely with  a  ftrong  fire.  It  is  of  the  fecond  fpecies 
that  ftone-ware  is  made. 

"The  moft  famous  manufaftory  of  ftone  ware,  as  well 
as  of  other  kinds  of  pottery,  is  at  Biirflem  in  StafTord- 
ihire.  This  can  be  traced  with  certai;ity  at  lealt  two 
centuries  back  ;  but  of  its  firll  introdufiion  no  tradi- 
tion remain;.  In  1686,  as  we  learn  from  Dr  Plot's 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Staftbrdlhire  publifhed  in  that  year, 
^nderfon's  only  the  coarfe  yellow,  red,  black,  and  mottled  wares, 
Commerce,  were  made  in  this  country  ;  and  the  only  materials 
'"''■  '"■  employed  for  them  appear  to  have  been  the  different 
coloured  clays  which  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  which  form  fome  of  the  meafureo  or  llrata  ot  the 
coal-mines.  Thefe  coarfe  clays  made  the  body  of  the 
ware,  and  the  glaze  was  produced  by  powdered  lead- 
ore,  fprlnkled  on  the  pieces  before  filing,  wiih  the  ad- 
dition cf  A  little  manganefe  for  f  me  particular  colouis. 
The  quantity  of  goodi  mannf:idured  was  at  that  time 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  tlie  chief  fale  of  them,  the  Doc- 
tor fays,  was."  to  poor  crate-men,  who  carried  them 
on  their  backs  all  over  the  country." 

"  About  the  year  i6yo,  two  ingenious  artifans  from 
Germany,  of  the  name  of  Eller,  fettled  near  Burflem, 
and  carried  on  a  fmall  work  for  a  little  linie.  They 
brought  into  this  country  the  method  of  gla/.ing  ftone- 
ware,  by  cafting  fait  into  the  k'ln  while  it  is  hot,  and 
fome  other  improvements  of  lefs  importance;  but  find- 
intj  they  could  not  keep  their  fecrets  to  thenifclves,  they 
left  the  place  rather  in  difgufl.  From  this  time  vari- 
ous kinds  of  ftcnc-ware,  glazed  by  the  funics  of  f.ilt  in 
the  manner  aboveinemionedj  were  added  lo  the  wares 
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before  made.  The  white  kind,  which  afterwards  be-  Stom. 
came,  and  for  many  fucceeding  years  continued,  the 
ftaple  branch  of  pottery,  is  faid  to  have  owed  its  origin 
to  the  following  accident.  A  potter,  Mr  Aftbury, 
travelling  to  London,  perceiving  fbmeihing  amifs  with 
one  of  his  horfe's  eyes,  an  hofller  at  Dunltab'.e  faid  he 
could  foon  cure  him,  and  for  that  purpofe  put  a  com- 
mon black  flint  ftone  into  the  fire.  The  potter  obferv- 
ing  it,  when  taken  out,  to  be  of  a  fine  white,  immedi- 
ately conceived  the  idea  of  improving  his  ware  by  the 
addition  of  this  material  to  the  whiteft  cl.iy  he  could 
procure  :  accordingly  he  fent  liome  a  quantity  ot  the 
flint  ftones  of  that  country,  where  they  are  plentiful 
among  the  chalk,  and  by  mixing  them  wiih  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  produced  a  white  llone-ware  much  fuperior 
to  any  thai  had  been  feen  before. 

"  Some  of  the  other  potters  foon  dlfcovered  the  fource 
of  this  fiiperiority,  and  did  not  fail  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. For  a  long  time  they  pounded  the  flint  ftones 
in  private  rooms  by  manual  labour  in  mortars  ;  but  ma- 
ny of  the  poor  workmen  fuffered  feverely  from  the  duft 
of  the  flint  getting;  into  their  lungs,  and  producing 
dreadful  coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  pulmonary 
dilorders.  Thefe  dilafters,  and  the  increafed  demand 
for  the  flint  powder,  induced  them  to  try  to  grind  it 
by  mills  of  various  conftruftions ;  and  this  method  being 
found  both  effeduil  and  fafe,  has  continued  in  pradice 
ever  fmce.  With  thefe  improvements,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prefent  century,  various  articles  were  pro- 
duced for  tea  and  coffee  equipages.  Soon  after  at- 
tempts were  made  to  furnifh  the  dmner  table  alio  ;  and 
before  the  middle  of  the  century,  utenfils  for  the  table 
were  manufadured  in  quantity  as  well  for  exportation 
as  home  confumption. 

"  But  the  fait  glaze,  the  only  one  then  in  ufe  for  this 
purpofe,  is  in  its  own  nature  fo  imperfed,  and  the 
potters,  from  an  injudicious  competition  among  them- 
felves  for  cheapnefs,  rather  than  excellence,  had  been  fo 
inattentive  to  elegance  of  form  and  neatnels  of  work- 
manfhip,  that  this  ware  was  rejeded  from  the  tables  of 
perfons  of  rank;  and  about  the  ye.ir  1760,  a  white 
ware,  much  more  beautiful  and  better  glazed  than 
ours,  began  to  be  imported  in  confiderable  quantities 
from  France. 

"  This  inundation  of  a  foreign  manufadure,  fo  much 
fuperior  to  any  of  our  own,  mull  have  had  very  bad 
efteds  upon  the  potteries  of  this  kingdom,  if  a  new  one, 
ftill  more  to  the  public  tafte,  had  not  appeared  foon  af- 
ter. In  the  year  1763,  Mr  Joliah  Wedgwood,  who 
had  already  introduced  feveral  improvements  into  this 
art,  invented  a  fpecies  of  earthen  ware  for  the  table 
quite  new  in  its  appearance,  covered  with  a  rich  and 
brilliaiu  glaze,  bearing  fudden  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold,  manutadured  with  eafe  and  expedition,  and  con- 
fequently  cheap,  and  having  every  requifue  for  ihe 
purpofe  intended.  To  this  new  manufatflure  the  queen 
was  pleafed  to  give  her  name  and  patronage,  com- 
manding it  to  be  called  guru's  ivare,  and  honouring 
the  inventor  by  appointing  him  her  majcfty's  potter. 

"  The  common  clay  of  the  country  is  ufed  for  the 
ordinary  forts  ;  the  finer  kinds  are  made  of  clay  from 
Devonlliire  and  Dorfetfiilre,  chiefly  from  Biddsford  ; 
but  the  flints  from  the  Thames  are  all  brought  rough 
by  fea,  eitlier  to  Liverpool  or  Hull,  a  d  fo  by  Bur- 
ton.   There  is  no  con|cdure  formed  of  the  original  rea- 
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.  en  .^.a  m  Mrpe  qumui.cs  on  Kuns  .7    140.      i  l.e  U.,ncs  are  lar  Irom  bcinr.  ;irtifi.i  .1   Lut 

iliurc  ;but  lh,s  u  a  n.ce  work,  a,  U  were  moft  probably  brouj-ht  from  thofc  called  the  lv« 

;  next  ic  IS  beat  with  large  wooden  H  caiLcrj  on  Marlborough  Dowi.i,   ic  or  16  n.iles  ofl 

IS  Ml  order  for  throwing,    and   u  and  .i  tried  with  a  tool  .hey  appear  'l  iJie  lame  hard! 


e    requiiite  propmions.      The    flints    ^I'tar,  alargc  flab  of  blue  coarle  rn  .rUc  20 
are  bought  hril  by  ihs  people  ab:)ut  the  country,  and     16  icct  long,  and  4  broad  ;   prcdcd  liov  n  L'  •  *\' 

by  them  burnt  and  ground,  and  (old  to  llie  manufac    ot  die  vull  itonci  ihut  have  'alien  im<.n  it      'Hi/.  \x/\ 
luror.bythepeck  !'""''^"  ^':'l'--.  upright..  in^jK^a^.^nd^Uar  1.  cat 

The  mxture  is  then  laid  in  large  quantities  on  kdns    ly    140.     'i  he  itoncs  are  far  from  bcinr-  artifii  .1   L»t 

toevaporaie  the  moiliurc  ;but  this  is  ^  mrc  wnrt    a.  ir     wrrp  m^.n  ■'.r^i. .ui- i i.  .•  .     .    "..        '    i,  um 

niul\  not  b.:  too  dry  ; 
hamm-rs,   and  then 

moulded  into  the  forms  in  which  il  is  to  remain  :  this  is    ncl's,  grain,  and  colour,  eciicr  jlV  rcddil'       'I'l      I       ( 
the  moll  dilHcult  work  in  the  whole  maniifaaure.  A  boy    of  oxen,  deer,  and  otliJr  beaHs,  have  beenfouarou' dT- 
turns  a  perpendicular  wh:el,  which  by  means  of  thongs    ging  m  and   about  tit.mclienue  ;  and  hum  m  bones  I'li 
turns  a  (mall  horizontal  oiie.juftbclore  the  thrower,  with    the  circumjacent  bat  lows.     'I'iicrc  arc  three 
fuch  velocity,  that  it  twirls  round  the  lump  of  clay  he    from  the  plain  to  this  (Irucliue,  the  moll  con(idcr»Mc 
lays  oil  it  into  any  form  he  directs  it  with  his  tingers.  o(  which  is  Irum  tJie   north  ealt,  and  at  each  of  thtiu 

'•  There  are  300  hou(es  which  are  calculated  to  em-    were  raifcd  on  the  outfide  ot   the    trench    two    \  uue 
ploy,  upon  an  average,   twenty   hands  each,  or  6000    ll<  ncs  with  two  (mailer  wjthin  parallel  to  them         ' 
in  the  whole  ;  but  of  ali  the    variety   of   people  that         It  lia.  been   Lng  a  dilpute  amon"  the  learned     br 
work  in  what  may  be  called   the  preparation   for  llic    what  nation,  and   lor  wliat    purpo(e,  thefe  enorinotis 
employment  of  the  immediate  maniifiilurers,  the  total    (lones  weie  collctftcd  and  airan>cd.     The  (irlt  account 
number  cannot  be  much  Ihort  of  10,000,  and  it  is  in-    ol  this   liiuciure  we  meet  with  is  in  GcofiVjy  of  M 
crealing  every  day.     hirgc    quantities  are  exported  to    mouth,    who.    in  the    reign  of  King    Stephen    wrote 
Germany,   Ireland,    Holland,   RuUia,  Spain,  the   Lut    the   hillory  of    the    Britons  in    Latin.      He    iclis  u- 
Indies,  and  much  to  America  ;  Come  of  the  linell  forts    that  it   was   creeled  by    the  counlel  of  Merlin  the  Bii' 
to  France."  tilh  enchanter,  at  the  command  of  Aurclius  Ambro- 

StosF.  $nihi  BLdJer.  See  Medicine,  n"  400.  Su»-  fius  the  lail  Britilh  ting,  in  memory  of  460  Bn- 
GERY-/n<ix:  and  Alkali,  n"  17,  18,  ly.  tons  who  were  murdered  by  Hengill  the  Saion.     Ti;e 

Stomi;,  in  merchandize,  denotes  a  certain  weight  next  account  it  that  of  Polydore  \'irgil,  who  f.iyi  that 
for  weighing  commodities.  A  ttonc  of  beef  at  Lon-  liie  Britons  erected  this  as  a  fepulchral' monument  of 
don  is  the  quantity  of  eight  pounds:  in  Hercfordlhire  Aurelius  Ambiofius.  Olhcis  fuppoic  it  to  have  beei 
12  pounds:  in  the  North  16  pounds.  A  llonc  of  glafs  a  fepulchral  monument  of  Boadicca  thelaraous  Bntilh 
is  five  pounds  ;  of  wax  eight  pounds.  A  Qoneofwool  C^ecn.  Iiigo  Jones  is 'f  opinion,  that  it  was  a  Roman 
(according  to  the  ll.itute  of  1 1  Hen.  VII.)  is  to  weigh  temple  ;  Irom  a  (lone  16  feet  long,  and  four  broad,  pla- 
14  pnund>;  yet  in  fom;  places  it  is  more,  in  others  ced  in  an  eiaifl  poliiion  to  the  eallward,  ahar-lalhim 
lefs  ;  as  in  Gl  >ucellerlhire  15  pounds  ;  in  Hercfordlhire  Mr  Charlton  attributed  it  to  the  Danes,  who  were  two 
12  pounds.  Among  horfe-ccurfersallone  is  the  weight  years  mallets  of  Wihihire  ;  a  tin  tablet,  on  which  were 
of  14  pounds.  f.me  unknown  characlers,  fuppofed   to  be  Punic,  was 

The  reafonof  the  name  is  evident.     Weights  at  firft    digged  up  near  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry    VIII.  but  it 
were  generally  made  of  (lone.  Sec  Deut.  xxv.  13.  where    loll ;  probably  that  might  have  given  foinc  intern  a:ion 
the  woidj2!<  tranflated  uv/W/,  properly  I'ignifies  ay/o/i^.    refpeifting  its  founders.      It>  common  name,  .S/onr/C'r 
.S'To.vf-6V'.j//tr,  in  ornithology.     S.e  Motacilla.  u  Saxon,  and  (ignities  a   "Hone   gallows,"  to  wh;c'> 

STONEl  lENGE,  a  celebrated  monument  of  anti-  tliofe  lloncs,  having  tranfverle  impolls,  bear  fomc  re- 
<|'iiiity.  Hands  in  the  middle  of  a  riat  area  near  the  fum-  femblance.  It  is  alio  called  in  Welch  i-i!»;V  #>ur  or 
mit  of  a  hill  lit  miles  diiiant  from  Salilbury.     It  is  in-    "  the  giaut's  dance." 

clofed  by  a  c'rcuhr  double  bank  and  ditch  near  3c  feet        Mr  Grofe  thinks  that  Dr  Stukclcy    has    c'implet:lT 
broad,  after  crolling  which   we  afcend  30  yards  before   proved  tliis  llruilture  to  have  bren  a   Briiilli  ten  p!e  in 
wc  reach  the  work.     The  whole  f  lUric  conlilled  of  two    which  tlie  Diuids  olficiated.     He  liippofes  it  to  have 
circles  and  two  or  ils.     The  outer  circle  is  about  108    been  the   metropolitan  temple  of  Great  Britain,  and 
fert   diameter,  conliil;ng  when  entile  of  60  Hones,  30   tranllates  the  words  choir  gour   ••  tlie  great  choir  or 
uprights  aiui  30  impr.lls,  of  which  lemain  only  24  up-    tempi;."     The  learned  Mr  Bryant  is  r.f  opinion  lliat  it  '•'■^i>  • 
rights,    t;  Handing  and  7  down,  3  j  feet  al'under,  and  8    was  erected  by  a  coloi.y  of  Cuthitcs  p.'obably  before  •^"''l"'- 
impoHs.     Eleven  uprights  have  their  5  impi.Hs  on  them    the  time  of  the  Druids  j  becaufe  it  was  ufu-il  wi;h  them  '^  '"^' 
by  the  grand  entrance.     The(e  Hones  are  (rum  1 3  to  20    to  place  one  vaH  Hone  upon  another  tir  a  rclieloii.  me.  "'  '*'  ** 
feet  high.     The  Iclfcr  circle  is  fome^hat  more  than  8    morial;  and  thefe  they  oltcii  placed  fo  ei;'    •■    '  ' 
feet  from  the  inlidc  of  the  outer  one,  and  confiHed  of  a  breath  ot  wii-.d  would  fomc tmes  ma l:e  ( 
40  lelfer  Hones  (the  highift  6  feet),  of  which  only    ly    fuch  Hones  one  remains  at  th.is  day  . 
rcmair,  and  only    11  Handing:  the  walk  between  ilicle    henge.     The  ancient»  diilinguilheu  .  i 

two  circles  is  300  feet  in  circumference.  The  Adyum  religious  view,  by  the  nam:  o(  aml.-r  ;  by  whicii  was  tig- 
er Cell  is  an  oval  formed  of  10  Hones  (from  |6  to  22  nilird  any  thing  folar  and  divii.e.  The  (Jrcclani  called 
feet  high),  in  pairs,  with  impofts,  which  Dr  Stukcley    ihcm  «iTfu  •uCftri«,^/r^  on/r/U.     Stcncheoge,  ac- 
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cording  to  Mr  Bryant,  is  compofcd  of  ihefe  amber 
ftones  :  her.ce  the  next  town  is  denominated  Jmbrejbu- 
ry;  not  from  a  Roman  Ambrofius,  for  no  fuch  perfon 
ever  exillcd,  but  from  the  amhrojia  petra,  in  vvhofe  vi- 
cinity it  ftood.  Some  of  thefe  were  rocking  ftones  ; 
and  there  was  a  wonderful  monument  of  this  lort  near 
Penzance  in  Cornwall,  which  aill  retains  the  name  of 
waiacimkr,  or  the  facred  ftones.  Such  a  one  is  men- 
tioncd  by  Apolloniub  Rhodius,  fuppokd  to  have  been 
raifed  in  the  time  of  the  Argonautre,  in  the  illand  Te- 
nos,  as  the  monument  of  the  two-winged  fons  of  Bo- 
reas, {lain  by  Hercules  ;  and  there  arc  otliers  in  China 
and  other  countries.  .  .     , 

STOCK,  a  term  ufed  in  many  parts  of  Britain  tor 
a  lliock  of  corn  cunlaiiiing  12  Iheaves. 

STOOL,  in  medicine,  an  evacuation  or  difcharge  ot 
the  iices  by  tlie  anus. 

Stool,  in  mining,  is  ufed  when  the  miners  leave  oS 
digging  deeper,  and  work  in  the  ends  forward.  The 
end  before  them  is  called  thsjhfl. 

Stool,  in  (liip-building,  the  name  of  the  fupporters 
of  the  poop  and  top  lanterns. 

STOOPING,  in  falconry,  is  when  a  hawk,  being 
upon  her  wings  at  the  height  of  her  pitch,  bends  down 
violently  to  take  the  fowl. 

STOPPERS,  in  a  fliip,  certain  fliort  pieces  of  rope, 
which  are  ufuatly  knotted  at  one  or  both  ends,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  defigned.  They 
are  either  iifed  to  fufpend  any  heavy  body,  or  to  retain 
a  cable,  Ihroud,  &c.  in  a  fixed  pofition.  Thus,  the 
anchors,  when  flrft  hoifted  up  from  the   ground 


panics  the  confumption  of  the  fuel.  In  Pneumatics 
we  alfo  attended  to  the  manner  in  which  our  fires  im- 
mediately operate  in  warming  our  apartments.  At 
prefent,  when  nbouc  to  defcribe  a  method  of  warming 
intrinfically  different,  we  muft  pay  fome  more  attention 
to  the  diftinguilhing  circumftancc.  Without  pretending 
to  explain  the  phylical  connexion  of  heat  and  light,  it 
may  fuffice  to  oblerve,  that  heat,  as  well  as  light,  is  com- 
municated to  diftant  bodies  in  an  inftant  by  radiation. 
A  perfon  palling  haftily  by  the  door  of  a  glafshoufe 
feels  the  glow  of  heat  in  the  very  moment  he  lees  the 
dazzling  light  of  the  furnace  mouth,  and  it  is  interrupted 
by  merely  fcreening  his  face  with  his  hand.  In  this 
way  is  an  apartment  partly  warmed  by  an  open  fire  ; 
and  we  avoid  the  opprclTivc  heat  by  fitting  where  the 
fire  is  not  feen,  or  by  intcrpofing  a  fcreen.  We  are  apt 
to  connedt  this  fo  ftrongly  in  the  imagination  with  the 
light  emitted  by  the  fire,  that  we  attribute  the  heat  to 
the  immediate  aflion  of  the  light.  But  this  opinion  is 
Ihown  to  be  gratuitous  by  a  curious  experiment  made 
before  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr  Hooke,  and  afterwards, 
with  more  care  and  accurate  examination,  by  Mr  Scheele. 
They  found,  that  by  bringing  a  piate  of  tlie  moft  tranf- 
parent  glafs  brifkly  between  the  fire  and  one's  face,  the 
heat  is  immediately  intercepted  without  any  fenfible  di- 
minution of  the  light.  Scheele,  by  a  very  pretty  invef- 
tigation,  dlfcovered  that  the  glafs  made  the  feparation, 
and  did  it  both  in  refraflion  and  reflefiion  ;  for  he 
found,  that  when  the  light  of  the  fame  fire  was  coUedl- 
ed  into  a  focus  by  means  of  a  polifhed  metal  concave 
fpeculum,  a  thermometer  placed  ihere  was  lijlantly  af- 


Stove. 


huns  to  the  cat-head  by  a  ftopper  attached  to  the  tat-    feded.     But  if  we  employ  a  glafs  fpeculum  foiled 
ter,  which  palfing  through  the    anchor-nng,  is  after     -'^       '"-'  -'^  „.,:.i.;^...-    .r  .,,_  r  ,^__ 


wards  laftened  to'^the  tim'berhead  ;  and  the  fame  rope 
ferves  to  faften  it  on  the  bow  at  fea  ;  or  to  fufpend  it 
by  the  rine  which  is  to  be  funk  from  the  fliip  to  the 
bottom.  The  Hoppers  of  the  cable  have  a  large  knot 
und  a  laniard  at  one  end,  and  are  faftened  to  a  ring-bolt 
in  tlie  deck  by  the  other.  They  are  attached  to  the  cable 
by  the  laniard,  which  is  faftened  fecurely  round  both  by 
feveral  turns  palled  behind  the  knot,  or  about  the  neck 
of  the  ftiipper;  by  which  means  the  cable  is  reftrained 
from  running  out  oi  the  (liip  when  ihe  rides  at  anchor. 

The  ftojjpers  of  the  fliroud  have  a  knot  and  a  la- 
niard at  each  end.  They  are  only  ufed  when  the 
(lirouds  are  cut  afunder  in  battle,  or  difabled  by  tempef- 
tuous  weailier  ;  at  which  time  they  are  lallied,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  ot  the  cables,  to  the  i'eparated 
parts  of  the  (hroud,  which  are  tbeieby  reunited,  fo  as 
to  be  fit  for  immediate  fervice.  This,  Iiowever,  is  only 
a  temporary  expedient. 

STOPS.  See  Punctuation;  and  Scripture,  n°  136. 

STORAX.     See  Styrax. 

STORK,  in  ornithology.     See  Ardea. 

STOVE  for  heating  a))artment?,  greenhoufes,  hot- 
houfes,  fruit-walls,  &c. 

When  treating  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  air, 
we  explained  in  fuflicient  detnil  the  manner  in  which 
the  expanfion  produced  in  a  mafs  of  -jir  by  heat  pro- 
duces that  motion  up  our  chimneys  vvliich  is  called  the 
draught  of  the  chimney  ;  and,  in  the  article  Smoke, 
we  confidered  the  circunift  mces  which  tend  to  check, 
to  promote,  or  to  dirci5t  this  current,  fv)  as  to  free  us 
fiom  the  Caioke  and  vitiated  air  which  nccclfatily  accom- 


the  ufual  manner  with  quickfilver,  of  the  fame  diame- 
ter and  tocal  diftance,  and  of  equally  brilliant  retleftion, 
there  is  hardly  any  fenfible  heat  produced  in  the  focus, 
and  the  thermometer  muft  remain  there  for  a  very  long 
while  before  it  is  fenfibly  affec'led.  When  we  repeated 
this  curious  experiment,  we  found,  tliat  after  the  glafs 
has  remained  a  long  while  in  this  pofiiic  n,  whether 
tranfmitting  or  refleding  the  I'ght,  it  lofes  in  a  jjreat 
meafure  its  power  of  intercepting  the  lieat  By  varying 
this  obfervation  in  many  of  its  circumftances,  we  think 
ourfelves  entitled  to  conclude,  tliat  the  gl  ifs  ablbrbs  the 
heat  which  it  intercepts,  and  is  very  quickly  Ijeated  by 
the  abforption.  While  it  rifes  in  its  own  temperature, 
it  intercepts  the  heat  powerfully;  but  when  it  is,  as  it 
were,  faturated,  attrading  no  more  than  what  it  imme- 
diately imparts  to  the  air  in  corporeal  conia<51  with  it, 
the  heat  palfes  freely  througli  along  with  tlie  light.  If 
the  glafs  be  lield  fo  near  the  fire  that  tlie  fui  rounding 
air  is  very  much  boated,  no  fenlible  interruption  of  heat 
is  perceived  after  the  glafs  is  thus  faturated.  We  found 
the  cheek  more  quickly  fenfible  than  the  thermometer 
of  this  inftantaneous  radiation  of  the  heat  which  ac- 
companies the  light,  or  is  feparated  from  it  in  this  ex- 
periment. It  is  a  very  inftrudlive  expeiiment  in  the 
phyfiology  of  heat. 

We  cannot  fay  how  far  this  radiation  of  heat  may- 
extend,  nor  whether  the  accompanyment  of  light  is  ab- 
folutely  necefl'ary.  The  mathematician  proceeds  on  the 
fuppofition  that  it  extends  as  far  as  the  radiation  of 
liglu,  and  that,  being  alfo  rectilineal,  t)ie  Jenfity  of 
the  heat  is  proportional  to  th.it  of  the  light.  But 
thefi  notions  arc  fomewhat  gratuitous ;  and  there  are 

appearances, 
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%iovc.  appearances  whicli  render  tl.Lm  doubtful.  When  with 
'•'^''''^^  a  lens  of  an  inch  in  diameter  we  I'crni  a  focu'.  on  a  piece 
of  black  unpoliihed  marble  of  an  inch  diameter,  the  ma- 
thematician muft  allow  that  no  more  rays  fall  on  ihe 
marble  tlian  if  die  lens  were  away  :  therefore  ihc 
marble  fhould  be  equally  warmed  in  either  cafe.  Bat 
it  is  hy  U'y  means  fo,  as  we  have  repeatedly  lound  by 
expofinjj  it  during  equal  times,  and  then  dropping  it 
into  water.  Tlic  water  which  is  healed  by  the  matbic 
on  which  the  focus  hai  been  formed  will  be  found  to 
have  acquired  from  it  much  more  h;at  than  from  the 
other.  The  tops  of  lotty  mountains  winch  arc  nevtr 
lliadcd  by  clouds,  but  enjoy  perpetUiil  funlhine  and  I'e- 
renity,  indead  of  being  warmer  than  the  valleys  below, 
are  covered  with  never-melting  fnow  ;  and  we  have  fume 
grounds  to  fuipe.;i  that  tiic  genial  inriuence  of  the  fun 
rcquirci  the  co-operation  of  the  atmofpkere,  and  to 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  w.trmth  at  the  moon,  on 
which  no  atmofphere  like  ours  can  be  obfervcd.  Per- 
haps tlie  heat  wliich  cheers  us,  and  fertilizes  our  eartli, 
is  chemically  feparated  from  our  atmofphere  by  its  elec- 
tive atlraiflion  for  the  liglit  of  the  fun.  Our  fuccelfors 
in  the  Uudy  of  meteorology  need  not  fear  that  the  fub- 
j eel  of  their  refearch  will  be  foon  duprived  of  fcientilic 
allurements.  We  know  but  little  of  it  after  all  the 
p.-ogrefs  we  have  made  during  this  lall  century,  and  it 
Itill  prefents  an  ample  Held  ot  difculTion. 

We  faid  that  the  accompanyment  of  light  is  not  de- 
monllrably  nccelFary.  We  are  certain  that  heat  may  be 
imparted  without  any  fenfible  light,  in  a  manner  which 
we  can  hardly  fuppofc  any  thing  but  radiation.  If  a 
piece  of  very  hot  iron  be  placed  a  little  witiiout  the 
principalfocus  ol  a  metallic  concave  fpeculum.and  avery 
fenfible  aii-thermometer  be  placed  in  its  conjugate  focus, 
it  will  inftanlly  Ihowan  elevation  of  temperature,  aliho' 
the  iron  is  quite  imperceptible  to  an  eye  which  has  even 
been  a  long  while  in  the  dark.  No  fuch  life  ol  tempe- 
rature is  obfervcd  if  the  thermometer  be  placed  a  little  to 
one  fide  of  the  focus  of  the  fpeculum  ;  therefore  the  phe- 
nomenon is  prec;fcly  limilar  to  the  tadiation  of  light.  We 
are  obliged  tfierefore  to  acknowledge  that  the  heat  is  ra- 
diated ia  this  experiment  in  the  lame  way  that  light  is  in 
the  common  optical  experiments. 

Although  this  is  the  moil  ufual  way  that  wc  in  this 
country  employ  fuel  fir  warming  our  ;ipartments,  it  is 
by  no  means  tlie  only  way  in  which  the  heat  dilFuled 
ftom  this  fuel  may  be  imparted  ti  diftn-u  bodies.  It  is 
not  even  the  mod  elFeifiu.tl  method  ;  it  is  dilTufed  alfo 
by  immediate  commmunicaiion  to  bodies  in  contaift. 
The  air  in  immediate  conta<a  with  the  burning  fuel  is 
heated,  and  imparts  fome  of  its  heat  to  the  air  lying 
beyond  it,  and  this  is  partly  (hared  with  the  air  which 
isllill  farther  off;  and  this  diffulion,  by  communication 
ia  fon.'d.Vu,  goes  on  till  the  remote  air  contij;uous  to  the 
walls,  the  tli'or,  dMH^ng,  the  furniture,  the  com- 
pany, all  get  a  lhJH^^|n  propurtion  to  their  attrac- 
tions and  their  c.ipacities^  And  as  (he  air  is  thus  con- 
tinually fupplied,  and  continu.illy  -ives  out  heat,  the 
walls,  &c.  become  gradually  warmer,  and  the  room 
becomes  comfort;iblc  and  pleafar.t.  D  it  we  apprehend 
that  uo  grciit  proportion  ot  the  hrat  .'.finally  acquired 
by  tliC  mom  is  communicated  in  thi-  way.  This  dil- 
fuGcn  by  c.mia<a  is  bur  flo«-,  tfpeci'l'  in  air  which  is 
very  dry  ;  fo  flow  indeed,  that  the  air  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  ihc  fuil  is  hurried  up  the  chimney  be- 


fore it  ha?  time  to  impart  any  of  the  h»at  receired   ia 
contaa.     Wc  know   tliat  the  time  employed  in  didu- ' 
hng  itfcif  in  this  w..y  through  llagnant  air  to  any  mo- 
derate diAance  is  very  confiderable.     We  imagine  there- 
fore that  the  heat  communicated  to  our  roi-nis    by  an 
open  fire  is  chiefly  by  radiatiin,  but  i~.  a  way  fome- 
tliing  dilTerent  Ironi  what  we  mentioned  before.     We 
i.r,i;inc,  that  as  the  piece  of  glaCs  in  Dr    Hookc's  ei- 
(Ki  nunt  abforbs  the  heat,  fo  tlie    whole  maf»  of  air 
wJiich  fills  the  room  iniercep:s  the  radi.ited  heat  in  every 
part  of  tlic  r.iom  where  the  tire  it  fecn,    and   is   as  1: 
were  faturatcd  with  it  throughout,  ar.d  ready  to  impart 
it  to  every  b.)Jy  immerfed  in  it.     We  cannot  otherwife 
account  fnr  the  tqualllitj  ot  the  heat  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  room.     Mere  radialion  on  the  folid  bodies 
would   warm  them   in  the  inverfc   duplicate   ratio  of 
their  diflances  from  the  fire  ;  and  diffulion  by  cfmiua, 
it  compatible  with  the  rapid  current  up  the  chimney, 
would  iieat  the  room  (liil  more  unequjbly.      Recolleift 
how  llowl/,  and  with    what  rapid    diminution  of  in- 
tenlity,  the  colour  of  blue    vitriol    it   communicated 
to  water  even  to  a  very  fniall  dillance.      But  becaufe  ail 
parts  of  llie  air  of  the  r.-om  abf.rb  radiated  he  it,  what 
is  laturated  at  a  higher  tempciature,  being    nearer  to 
the  fire,  riles  to  tlie  ceiling,  fpre.ids  outwards  along  tlic 
ceiling,   and  has  its  pl.icc  fupplied  by  the  air,  which  is 
thus  pulhed  towards  the  tire  Irom  the  places  which  are 
rot  diretflly  illuminated. 

Far  diiTcrent  is  the  method  of  warming  the  room  by 
a  ftove.      Here  the  radiati.m,  if  any,  i>  very  feeble  or 
fcanty;  and  if  a  pallage  were  a.lowed  up  tlie  chimney  for 
the  warmed  air,  it  would  be  quickly  carried  off.     Thi* 
is  well  known  to  the  Englilh  wlio  refide  in  the  cold  cli- 
mates of  St  Peteilburgh,  Arthangcl,  &c.      They   love 
tlie  exhilarating  flutter  of  an  open  fire,  and  ol"ien  have 
one  in  their  parlour;  but  this,  fo  far  from    warmu!;; 
the  ro:im  during  the  extreme  cold  weather,  obliges  thcrJi 
to  heat  their  (loves  more    frequently,    and    even   ab- 
tlradls  the  heat  from  a  whole  luite  of  apartments.     But 
all  p.ilFages  tiii*  way  are  lliut  up  when  we  warm  a  room 
by  fioves.   T)ie  air  immediately  contiguous  to  tlu  :. 
is  hcat:d  by  co..ta<ft,  and  this  heat  is  gradually,  :J 
flowly,  dUFufcd  through  the  whole  room.  Tjie  dilluliuu 
would  h.jwevcr  be  very  flow  indeed,  were  it  not  tortile 
great  expaiilibility  of  air    by    heat.       But  the  air   fur- 
rounding  the  Hove  quickly  cxpiiids  and  rifcs  to  the  ccii- 
ing,  wiiiie   the  neighliouring  air  llides  in  to  fuppiv    i.'re 
place,  nay  is  even  pulhed  in  by  the  air   whicit  goe^ 
outwards  aloft.     Tlius  the  whole  air  is  loon  mixed, 
and  the    looui  acquires  al.nioit  an  equal  temperature 
throughout. 

The  warming  by  (lovei  muft  therefore  be  managed 
tipon  very  different   principles  from  thofc  adopted  m 
the  employment  of  open   fires.     The  general  principle 
i-,  !_/?,  To  imploy  tlie  fuel  in  the  moll  cffciftual  manner 
tor  heating  tlie  extern. il  part  of  the  Hove,  which  1$  im- 
mediately efficient  ID  warming  the  contiguous  air  ;  and, 
2:1,  To  keep  in  the   room  the  air  alre.i  ■.   n' 

Ic.ill  as  much  as  is  coniiilcnt  with   wiu  ..  ....^ 

cleanliiiefs 

The  firft  purpofe  is  accomplifhed  by  condiifling  the 
flue  of  the  fui  nacc  round  its  eitci  nal  parts  or,  in  1.1  - : . 
by  making  every  part  of  the  Hue  external.  O:  r..i 
forms,  that  of  a  long  pipe,  retu:n:d  backwards  and  for- 
wards, up  and  down  (^proTided  only  that  the  place  of 
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Stove,  irs  lad  difcharj!;e  be  confiJerably  higher  than  its  entry 
^^''^'"'^  frcm  tha  Gre-place),  vvouKl  be  the  mod  efFeiSual.  We 
liave  feen  a  vtry  fmall  ftove  conftrafled  in  this  way,  the 
uliole  being  inclofed  in  a  handlbine  cafe  cf  pohflied 
iron  pUte,  pierced  and  cut  into  elegant  foliage  like  the 
cock  of  a  watch,  fo  that  the  odd  looking  pipes  were 
completely  concealed.  Th.ough  o;ily  three  feet  long, 
one  foot  tliick,  and  fix  feet  high,  it  warmed  a  very  lofty 
room  of  24  feet  by  18,  and  c.nfiinied  lei's  than  ha'f  the 
fuel  of  a  ftove  of  the  more  iifiial  make,  which  diJ  not 
fo  fully  warm'  a  fmaller  chamber. 

It  would  occupy  a  volume  to  defcribe  the  immenfe 
v.iriety  of  ftoves  which  ingenuiry  or  architeftonic  talle 
has  confirui5led.  We  fliall  content  ourfelves  with 
giving  a  fpecimen  of  the  two  chief  clalfcs  into  which 
they  may  be  diftingulilied. 

Tlie  air  of  a  room  n:ay  be  equally  warmed,  either  by 
applying  it  to  the  furface  of  a  fmall  Hove  made  very 
liot,  or  to  the  furface  of  a  much  larger  ftove  more  mo- 
derately heated.  The  firll  kind  is  chiefly  ufeJ  in  Hol- 
land, Flanders,  and  the  milder  climates  of  Germany  asd 
Poland.  The  lafl  are  univerfally  vifed  in  the  frozen 
climates  of  Ruflia  and  Sweden.  The  lirft  are  generally 
made  of  caft  iron,  and  the  kill  of  brick-work  covered 
with  glazed  tiles  or  ftucco. 
Plate  Fig.   I.  reprefents  a  fmall  German  ftove  fuUy  fufti- 

ccccLxxiv.  j.jgj^j  jpj.  ^varniing  a  room  24  feet  by  18.  The  bafe 
is  about  three  feet  broad  and  14  inches  deep,  that  is, 
Irom  back  to  front,  and  fix  or  feven  ieet  high.  The 
decoration  is  in  the  fafhion  of  that  CL.un;ry  ;  but  the 
operative  ftruflure  of  it  will  admit  of  any  ftyle  ol  orna- 
ment. A,  is  the  fire- place,  and  the  wood  or  charred 
coal  is  laid  on  the  bottom,  which  has  no  bars.  Bars 
would  admit  the  air  too  freely  among  tire  fuel,  and  would 
both  conlume  it  too  fafl  and  raife  too  great  a  heat. 
That  no  heat  may  be  ul'elefsly  expended,  the  fole  of 
the  fire-place  and  the  whole  bottom  of  the  ftove  is  rai- 
fed  an  inch  or  two  above  the  iloor  of  tlic  room,  and  the 
air  is  therefore  warmed  by  it  in  fuccelllon,  and  riTes  up- 
wards. For  the  fame  reafon  the  back  of  the  ftove  is 
r.ot  in  contad  with  the  wall  of  the  room,  or  of  the 
niche  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  fire-place  is  fliut  up  by 
a  door  which  fits  clofely  to  its  c.ife,  and  has  a  fmall 
■wicket  at  the  bottom,  whofe  aperture  is  regulated  by 
a  fliding  plate,  fo  as  to  admit  no  more  air  than  what 
fuffices  for  flowly  confuming  the  fuel.  Tb.e  flame  and 
heated  air  rife  to  the  top  of  the  fire-place  three  or 
lour  inches,  above  the  arch  or  mantle- piece,  and  get 
out  laterally  by  two  narrow  piifages  B,  B,  inrniediatcly 
below  the  top  plate  of  the  bafc.  The  current  bends 
downward  on  each  fide,  palies  at  C,  C,  under  the 
partition  plates  which  divide  the  two  fide  chambers, 
and  then  lifes  upwards  through  the  outer  divifion  of 
each,  and  paifes  through  narrow  flits  D,  D,  in  the  top 
plate,  and  iVcn  thence  along  the  two  hollow  piers  E, 
E.  The  two  lateral  cu; rents  unite  at  the  top  of  the 
arch,  and  go  through  the  fingle  [lallage  F  into  the 
Jareer  hollow  behind  the  efcutclieon  G.  From  this  place 
it  cither  goes  ftraight  upwards  into  the  vent  in  tlie  wall 
by  a  pipe  on  the  top  of  the  ftove,  or  it  goes  into  the 
wall  behind  by  a  pipe  infcrted  in  the  back  cS  the  ftove. 
The  propriety  of  this  conftnii^ion  is  very  obvious. 
The  current  of  hot  air  is  applied  to  exterior  parts  of 
the  ftove  everywhere  except  in  the  two  fide  chariibers 
vi  the  bafe,  where  the  partl'.icn-plates  form  one  fide  of 


the  canal.  Even  this  might  be  avoided  by  making 
each  of  thefe  fide-chambers  a  detached  hollow  pillar.  '" 
But  this  would  greatly  increafe  the  trouble  of  conftruc- 
tion  and  joining  together,  and  is  by  no  means  neceifary. 
The  arch  H  has  a  graceful  appearance,  and  affords  a 
very  warm  fituation  for  any  thing  that  requires  it,  I'uclt 
as  a  drink  in  a  fick  perfon's  bed-chamber,  &c.  Perfons 
of  a  certain  clafs  ufe  this  place  for  keeping  a  dilli  warm  ; 
nay,  the  lower  part  of  the  arch  is  frequently  occupied 
by  an  inclofed  chamber,  where  the  lieat  rifes  high 
enough  even  for  drelTing  victuals,  as  will  be  eafily  ima- 
gined when  we  retle<5l  that  the  fole  of  it  is  the  roof  of 
the  fire-place. 

The  ftove  now  defcribed  is  fupplied  with  fuel  and 
wi'h  air  by  the  front  door  opening  into  the  room.  Tliat 
there  may  be  room  for  fuel,  this  middle  part  projects 
a  few  inches  before  the  two  fide  chambers.  Thefe  hift, 
with  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  llove,  are  not  more 
than  ten  inches  deep.  The  paft'.igcs,  therefore,  from 
tlie  fire-place  are  towards  the  back  ot  it ;  fo  that  if  we 
have  a  mind  to  fee  the  fire  (which  is  always  cheerful), 
the  door  may  be  thrown  open,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  fmoke  coming  out  at'ter  the  current  has  once 
warmed  the  upper  part  of  the  ftove.  When  the  ftove  is 
of  Aich  dlmenfions  that  the  bafe  is  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  high,  the  fire-place  may  be  furnilhed 
wiih  a  fmall  grate  in  the  Britilh  ftyle.  If  the  door  is 
fo  hung  that  it  can  not  only  be  thrown  back,  but  lift- 
ed off  its  hinges,  we  have  a  ftove  grate  of  the  comple- 
teft  kind,  fully  a.ieqnate,  in  our  mild  climate,  to  warm 
a  handfome  apartment,  even  with  an  open  fire  ;  and 
when  we  hang  on  the  door,  and  Ihut  up  the  fire-place, 
a  ftove  of  the  dimenfions  already  given  is  almoll  too 
much  for  a  large  drawing-room. 

We  have  frequently  remarked,  that  one  fide  of  thefe 
ftoves  grows  much  warmer  than  the  other,  and  that  it 
was  difficult  to  prevent  or  remedy  this  ;  and  we  ima- 
gine that  this  is  an  unavoidable  defeft  in  all  ftoves  with 
a  double  flue.  It  is  fcarcely  pofiible  to  make  the  fire 
fo  equable  in  the  fire  place,  that  one  fide  Ihall  not  be  a 
little  warmer  than  the  other,  and  a  brilker  current  will 
then  be  produced  in  it.  This  muft  increafe  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  fuel  on  that  fide,  which  will  increafe 
the  current,  will  heat  tliis  fide  ftill  more,  and  thus  go  on 
continually  till  the  fuel  on  this  fide  is  expended  ;  after 
which  the  other  fide  will  obtain  and  increafe  the  fupe- 
riority.  The  flue  is  made  double,  that  the  fire-place 
may  occupy  the  -middle  of  the  front  ;  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  gain  this  point  of  fymmetry  with  one  flue. 
The  inconvenience  may,  however,  be  correifled  by  damp- 
ing valves  placed  in  fome  part  of  the  upright  funnels 
E,  E. 

In  the  colder  winters  on  the  continent,  it  is  thought 
neceffary  to  increafe  the  effefl  by  making  the  fire-place 
open  to  the  back  of  the  ftove.  Its  mouth  or  door  com- 
municates with  or  is  joined  to  an  opening  of  the  fiime 
dim.nfions  formed  in  the  wall,  and  the  door  is  on  the 
other  fide  in  an  antichamber  or  lobby.  In  Weftpha- 
lia,  and  other  places  of  Germany,  the  apartments  are 
difpoi;:d  round  a  ijiacious  lobby,  into  which  all  their  fire- 
places open,  and  are  there  fupplied  with  fuel.  By  this 
conftiuflion  it  is  plain  that  the  air  of  the  room,  already 
warmed  by  the  Ifove,  is  not  carried  cfF,  and  the  room 
is  mere  heated.  But  this  method  is  very  unfavourable 
to  chceifalnefs  and  hcaltli.     The  fame  air  confined,  and 
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Stove,  repeatedly  breathed  and  compounded  with  all  the  vola. 
•^•^^"^^  tile  emanations  of  the  room,  quickly  lofis  tliat  refrefh. 
ing  quality  that  is  fo  dcllrable,  and  even  fo  neceirary 
for  health.  It  isncvci  renewed  except  by  very  parti.il 
admixtures  when  the  room  doors  are  thrown  open,  and 
becomes  difagrecable  to  any  perfon  coming  in  from  the 
open  air ;  and  in  the  houfes  of  the  left  opulent  becomes 
really  offenlive  and  naufeous. 

Somethin;»  ot  this  is  unavoidable  in  all  rooms  heated 
by  rtoves.  Even  in  our  apartments  in  this  country,  per- 
fons  of  delicate  nerves  are  hurt  by  wliat  they  call  the 
clofc  air  of  a  room  ;  and  it  is  long  before  the  fmell  of 
dinner  is  quite  removed  from  a  dining-room,  not^iih- 
Aanding  the  copiou;  current  up  the  chimney.  This 
mull  be  incomparably  more  fenfible  in  a  room  heated 
by  a  ftove  ;  and  this  inoi)nvenience  in  peculiarly  fenfible 
with  refpeft  to  the  ftove  wliich  wc  are  confid-.-ring  at 
prcfent,  where  we  employ  a  fxnall  furface  heated  to  a 
great  degree. 

Such  llovcs  are  feldom  made  of  any  thing  elfe  than 
cafl-iron.  This  (in  thofe  parts  at  Icall  which  are  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  fuel)  is  in  a  ft.!te  of  conti- 
nual calcination,  and  even  throwing  off  fcalet^.  Thi>  in- 
deed is  not  feen,  becaufe  it  is  the  bottom  or  fole  of  the 
h re  place  which  is  fo  heated  :  but  the  effeifl  on  the 
air  of  the  room  is  the  fame.  'Hie  calcination  of 
the  iron  is  occafioned  by  the  combination  of  pure 
%-ital  air  with  the  iron.  This  is  abllraiflcd  I'rom 
the  general  m.ifs  of  atmofpherlc  air  in  the  room,  of 
which  it  ufiially  conllitutes  about  ^ths.  By  this  ab- 
(Iraction  the  remainder  becomes  lefs  fit  for  fupporting 
animal  life  or  flame,  and  may  even  become  highly  dele- 
terious. In  every  degree  the  remainder  becomes  lefs 
refrelhing,  and  grows  dull  and  oppreflive.  This  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  peculi.ir  fmcll,  which,  though 
not  difgulling,  is  unplcafant.  It  refemhles  the  fmell  of 
burnt  teathers,  or  more  exaftly  the  fmell  we  feel  if  wc 
rub  violently  f  r  T  me  time  the  palms  of  cur  hands  to- 
gether when  perfeiftly  dry. 

For  fimilar  rcafons  theie  iron  ftoves  occafion  a  fickly 
fmell,  by  burning  eveiy  particle  of  dud  which  falls  on 
the  ho'  parts  ;  and  ri'  ihey  be  wiped  with  a  woollen 
cloth,  or  any  clcth  not  perfeiHly  free  from  every  kind 
ci  greafy  or  oily  matter,  a  fmell  is  produced  for  a  day 
or  days  afterward*  ;  f  >  that  wiiliout  the  moft  fcrupulous 
attention  we  fuffer  by  our  very  cleanlinefs. 

For  fuch  rcifons  we  think  ihit  the  ftoves  of  brick 
work  covered  with  ftucco  or  with  glazed  tiles  are  vaftly 
preferable.  Th.fc  are  much  ufed  in  the  genteeler  houfes 
in  Flanders  and  Holland,  wheie  they  are  made  in  the 
moft  e!eg.\nt  fi)rms,  and  decorated  with  beautiful  fculp- 
ture  or  enamel  ;  but  it  is  pLiin  that  they  cannot  be  fo 
eifeiflual,  nor  equally  warm  a  room  with  the  fame  ex- 
pence  ol  fuel.  Earthen  ware,  efpeci^lly  when  covered 
with  poious  ftucco,  is  far  inferi'^r  to  metal  in  its  power 
of  conJu^ling  he.it.  If  buiit  of  hricks  they  muft  be 
vaftly  mc'.e  bulky  when  the  fire-place  and  flues  are  of 
the  fame  dimcnlion^.  Tl'.e  moft  perfe>5l  way  of  con- 
ftrucTiug  them  would  certainly  be  to  make  them  of  pot- 
lery,  in  parts  exafily  fitted  to  each  other,  and  joined  by 
a  propel  cemcrit.  This  mrde  ol  conftru^ing  would  ad- 
mit of  every  elegance  of  form  or  richnefs  ot  ornament, 
and  would  not  be  f»  bulky  as  thofe  which  are  built  of 
bticks.     The  great  difficulty  is  to  prevent  tbeii  crack- 
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>y  the  he.it.  Different  partj  of  the  ftine  being  of  Store, 
very  different  heat%  tiicy  expand  tinequally,  and  there  — ^^"^ 
is  no  cement  which  csn  witJ,ftand  this  efpe<ially  when 
we  recollect  that  the  (jmc  heat  wh.cli  exj-auds  the 
bikcd  earth  caufes  the  clay  or  cement,  with  which  the 
parts  of  ilie  ftove  are  put  together  or  covered,  to  con- 
U.\i\.  Accordingly  thofe  earthen  ware  ftovei  feldom 
ft.ind  a  winter  or  two  without  cracking  in  fome  place 
or  other,  even  when  ftrengthencd  by  iron  hoops  and 
cramps  judicioufly  difpofej  witJiin  them.  Even  hoop- 
ing them  externally,  which  would  be  very  nnfighllv, 
will  not  prevent  this ;  for  nothing  can  refift  the  cipan- 
fion  and  contraction  by  he.it  and  cold.  When  a  crack 
happens  in  a  ftove,  it  is  not  only  unfighlly,  but  highlr 
dangerous  ;  becaufe  it  m.iy  be  fo  fitu.ued,  that  it ''will 
difcharge  into  the  room  tlie  air  viti.ited  by  the  fire. 

I'or  thcfe  and  other  reaf  >ns,  we  can  fcarcely  hope  to 
make  ftovci  of  britk-work  or  pottery  which  Ihall  be.ir 
the  necelf.iry  heat  without  cracking ;  and  their  ule 
niuft  therefore  be  confined  to  cafes  where  very  moderate 
heat  is  fufHcicnt.  Wc  need  not  d-.fcribe  their  conftriic- 
tion.  It  is  evident  that  it  ftiould  be  more  fimple  than 
that  of  iron  ftoves  ;  and  we  imaguie  that  in  the  very 
few  cafes  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  employed  m 
this  country,  a  fingle  fire  phiee  and  an  arch  over  it,  di- 
vided, it  we  pleafe,  by  a  partition  or  two  of  thin  tile 
to  lengthen  the  flue,  will  be  quite  enough.  If  the  ftove 
is  made  in  whole  or  in  part  c^i  potters  ware,  a  bafe  for 
the  fire-place,  with  an  urn,  column,  obelifk,  or  pyramid 
above  it,  for  iacrcafuig  the  furf.ice,  will  alfo  be  futlicient. 
'Ihe  f.iiluri:  commonly  happens  .at  the  joinings,  where 
the  different  pieces  of  a  different  heat,  and  perhaps  of 
a  different  baking,  are  apt  to  expand  unequally,  and 
by  working  on  e.ich  other  one  of  them  muft  give  way. 
Therelorc,  inftead  of  making  the  joints  clofc  and  ufing 
any  cement,  the  upper  piece  Ihould  ftand  in  a  gro  ive 
formed  in  the  undermoft,  having  a  little  powdered  ciialk 
or  clay  fprinUed  over  it,  which  will  effectually  prevei.t 
the  palfageof  any  air  ;  and  room  being  thus  given  for 
the  unequal  eip.ir.fion,  the  joint  remains  entire.  Tin-. 
may  be  conf;dered  as  a  general  direflion  for  all  furnace- 
work,  where  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  hinder  the  mu- 
tual woi  king  of  the  parts. 

We  have  fcen  ftoves  in  fmall  apartments  at  St  Pettrf- 
burg,  which  were  made  intern  lily  ot  potters  ware,  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  and  then  coveted  with  a  thick 
coat  of  ftucco,  finilhed  externally  with  the  ulmoft  ele- 
gance of  ornament,  and  wc  were  inf.irmed  that  they  were 
very  rarely  fu^^ct  to  crack.  They  did  not  give  much 
heat,  on  account  of  the  vciy  low  coadufling  power  of 
the  porous  ftucco  ;  but  wc  imagine  that  they  would  be 
abundantly  warm  (or  a  moderate  room  in  this  country. 

When  fittted  up  in  thefe  fitu.itions,  and  with  thtle 
precau'.ions,  the  biick  or  pottery  It  ores  are  incompa- 
rably more  fweet  and  ple.if  <nt  than  the  iron  ones. 

But  in  the  inteufe  lolds  of  Kuffia  and  Sweden,  rr 
even  for  very  large  rooms  in  this  coun'.ry,  ftoves  of 
thelc fmall  dinienfioiis  arc  n-.t  fufticiently  powrrful,  and 
we  muft  follow  the  pra^ice  of  tholic  countries  where 
they  are  made  of  great  fue,  and  very  mo  Itrately  heat- 
ed. It  is  needlcL  to  defcnue  their  external  form,  which 
may  be  varied  at  pleafure.  Their  internal  ftruflure  is 
the  fame  in  all,  and  is  diftin^lly  dcfcribcd  in  Pnii' ma- 
tics,  n"   3<'>4.     Wc  fijall  only  euLirge  a  lull*  on  the 
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Stove.     pcculii'.rlties  conncifted  v.-iih    the  general    principle  ot" 
their  conftruiftion. 

The  ftove  is    intended  as    a  fort  of  magazine,    in 
■which  a  great  qiianiicy  of  heat  may  be  quickly  accu- 
mulated, to  be  afiersvards  (lowly  communicated  to  the 
air  of  the  room.  Th.-  ftove  is  therefore  built  extremely 
raatTivc  ;   and  it  is  found  that  they  are  more  powerful 
when  coated  witli  clay  as  wet  as  can  be  made  to  hang 
to"-ether.    We  imagine  the  reafon  of  this  to  be,  tliat  ve- 
ry wet  clay,  and  more  particularly  ftucco,  mufl  be  ex- 
ceedingly porous  when  dry,  and  therefore  a  very  flow 
cnnduilor  of  heat.     Inllead  of  fticking  on  the  gla/cd 
tiles  with  no  more  clay  or  ftucco  than  is  fufHcisnt  to 
attach  them,  each  tile  has  at  its   back  a  foit  of  box 
baked  in  one  piece  about  two  or  iliree  inches  deep.     It 
is   reprefented  in  tig.   2.     This  is  filled  with  mortar, 
nnd  then   ftuck  on  the  brick-work  of  the  ftove,  which, 
has  a  ^reat  number  of  iron  pins  or  hooks  driven  into 
the  join's,  which  may  fink  into  this   clay  and  keep  it 
firmly  attached  when  dry.    This  coaling,  with  the  maf- 
ilvs  brick-work,  forms  a  great  mafs  of  matter  to  be 
heatsd  by  the  fuel.     The  loweft  chamber,  which  is  the 
fire-place,  is  fomewhat  wider,  and  conllderably  thicker 
than  the  ftories  above,  which  are  merely  flues.     When 
the  fire  place  is  fiuiOied  and  aliout  to  be  arched  over,  a 
flat  iion  bar  of  fraall  thicknefs  is  laid  along  the  top  of 
the  fide-wall  on  both  fides,  a   fet  of  finidiing  bricks  be- 
ing moulded  on  purpole  v\ith  a  notch  to  receive  the 
iron  bir.     Crofs  bars  are  laid  over  thefc,  one  at  each 
end  and  one  or  two  between,  having  a  bit  turned  down 
at  the  ends,  v.'hich  takes  hold  of  the  longitudinal  bars, 
and  keeps  them  from  being  thruft  outwards  either  by 
the  prelfure  of  the  arch  or  by  the  fvvelling  in  coiife- 
quence  of  the  heat.     In  fig.   3.  A  is  the  crofs  feflion 
of  one  of  the  long  bars,  and   BC  is  part  of  one  of  the 
crol's  bars,  and  CD  is  the  clench  which  crnfines  the 
bar  A.  This  precaurion  is  chiefly  neceflary,  becaufe  the 
contraction  of  the  ftove  upwards  obliges  the  walls  of 
the  other  ftories    to  bear  a   little  on  the  arch  of  the 
fire-place.       The  building  above    is  kept  together  in 
like  manner    by  other   courfes  of   iron  bars  at  every 
fecond  return  of  the  flue.        The  top  of  the  ftove  is 
finiflied  by  a  pretty  thick  covering  of  brick-work.    The 
laft  palfage  for  the  air  at  H   (foe  1'neumatice,  fig. 
62.)  has  a  ring  lining  its  upper  extremity,  and  pro- 
jei5ling  an  inch  or  two  above  it.     The  fiat  round  it  is 
covered  with  fand.     When  we  would  ftop  this  palfage, 
a  cover  Ihaped  like  a  bafon  or  cover  for  diflies  at  table, 
is  whelmed  over  it.     The  rim  of  thi^^  riHing  on  the 
fand,  efFe^^tuall)'  prevents  all  air  from  coming  tlirough 
and  getting  up  the  vent.  Accefs  is  had  to  this  damper 
by  a  door  which  can  be   fliut  tight  enough    to  prevent 
tlie  heated  air  of  the  room  from  wafting  itfelf  up  the 
vent.     When  the  room  is  too  warm,  it  may  be  very  ra- 
pidly   cooled  by   opening   this  door.     Tlie    warm  air 
rufhes  up  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  replaced  by  cocil 
air  from  without. 

The  management  of  the  ftove  Is  ps  follows.  About 
eight  o'clock  in  the  mnrning  the  p'le'chnkh,  or  fervant 
who  has  the  charge  of  the  itoves,  takes  off  the  cover, 
iliuts  the  damper-door,  and  opens  the  fire-place  door. 
He  then  puts  in  a  handful  of  wood  ftiavings  or  ftraw, 
and  kindles  it.  Tills  warms  the  ftove  and  vent,  and 
begins  a  current  of  air  through  it.  He  tiien  lays 
a  few  chips  on  the  folc  of  the  drc-place,  immcdiiilely 


within  the  door  ;  and  behind  tliis  he  arranges  the  billets     Stov?. 
of  birchwood,  with  ihcir  ends  inwards.  Then  he  lays  on  ^••'~>'~* 
more  wood  in  the  front,  till  lie  thinks  there  is  enough. 
He  fets  fire  to  the  chips,  fliuls  the  door,  and  opens  the 
fmall  wicket  at  its  bottom.     The  air  blows  the  flame 
of  the  chips   upm  the  billets  behind   them,  and  thus 
kindles  them.     They  conlume  flowly,    while  the  billets 
in  fror.t  remain  untouched  by  the  fire.     The  fervant, 
having  made  Itis  firll  round  of  the  rooms,  returns  to 
this  Uove,  and  opens  the  door  above  to  admit  air  into 
the  vent.     This  is  to  fupply  its  diMUght,  and  tlius  to 
check  the  draught  in   tlie  body  of  the  ftove,  wliich  is 
generally  too  ftrong  at  this  time,  and  would  conlume 
the  fuel  too  faft.     By  this   time  the  billets  in  the  front 
are  burning,  firft  at  the  bottom,  and  the  reft  in  fuccef- 
fion  as  they  fink  down  on  the  embers,  and  come  oppo- 
frte  to  the  wicket.     The  room   does   not  yet   feel  any 
eifecl  from  the  fire,  the  heat  of  which  has  not  yet  reach- 
ed its  external  fiiriace  ;   but  in  about  h.ilf  an  hour  tliis 
grows  warm.     The  upper  door  is  Ihut  again,  that  no 
heat  may  now  be  wafted.     The  pleLchniic  by  and  by 
fpreads  the  embers  and  alhes  over  the  whole  bottom  of 
the  fire-place  with  a  rake,  by  which  the  bottom  is  great- 
ly healed,  and  heats  the  air  contiguous  to  it  externally 
(for  it  ftands  on  little  pillars)  very  powerfully.     He 
takes  care  to  Inlnor  up  to  the  top  of  the  alhes  every  b:t 
of  wood  or  coal  that  is  not  yet  confumed,  that  all  may 
be  completely   expended.     He  does  this  as    brilkly  as 
poflible,  that  the  room  may  not  lofe  much  warmed  air 
by  keeping  open  the  fire-place  doer.     At  his  laft  viiU, 
when  he  obfeives  no  moi e  glowing  embers,  he  Ihuts  the 
fire-place  door  and  wicket,  and  puts  the  damper  on  the 
palfage  above,  and  Ihuts  its  door. — All  this  is  over  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  kindling  the  fire.     All 
current  of  air  is  now  at  an  end  within  the  ftove,  and  ic 
is  now  a  great  mafs  of  brick-work,  heated  to  a  great 
degree  within,  but  only  about  blood-warm  externally. 
Tlie  heat  gradually  fpreads  outwards,  and  the  external 
farface  of  the  .ftove  acquires  its  greateft  heat  about  thi  ee 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  after  which  it  gradually  cools 
till  next  morning. 

This  heat  feldom  is  fo  great  that  one  cannot  bear 
to  touch  the  ftove  with  Ills  cheek,  and  to  keep  it  there. 
In  confequence  of  this  it  can  burn  none  of  the  dud 
which  unavoidably  tails  on  the  ftove,  and  we  are  never 
troubled  with  the  fickening  fmellsthat  are  unavoidable 
when  we  employ  the  fmall  call  iri;n  ftoves  much  heated. 
The  great  expence  of  heat  in  a  room  arifes  from  the 
glafs  windows.  The  pane  is  fo  thin  that  the  external 
air  keeps  it  continually  cold,  and  thus  the  windows  are 
continually  robbing  the  air  of  the  room  of  its  heat. 
This  expence  of  heat  is  reditced  to  lefs  than  one  third 
by  double  cafements.  The  inner  cafenient  is  about  as 
much  colder  than  the  room  as  the  outer  cafement  is 
warmer  than  the  air  of  the  fields  ;  and  we  have  the  fin- 
gular  advantage  of  having  no  ice  formed  on  the  glalfcs. 
But  to  enfure  tliis  laft  advantage,  the  feams  of  the  in- 
ner cafement  muft  be  parted  with  paper,  and  thofe  of 
the  outer  cafement  muft  be  left  unpaftej.  If  we  do 
the  contrary,  we  iliall  certainly  have  ice  on  the  outer 
cafement;  the  reafon  of  which  is  eafily  feen. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  dcfcription  of 
the  management,  becaufe  the  reafons  of  fomc  particulars 
are  not  very  obvious,  and  the  pra<5lice  would  not  readily 
occuv  to  many  people ;  iu  that  a  perfon  who,  on  the 
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Siore.  Tiiith  of  oor  recommendation,  fliould  prefer  one  of  thefe  The  Jlove  ftands  under  the  arch  in  tlit  wall ;  U:;  i), . 
'""^^'^  ftovisto  the  Gciman  Hove,  whofc  ni:uia?tmtni  is  ("iniple  air  tliat  is  u:irnied  by  ics  lurtiice  would  efcipe*  on  boih  "^  "^ 
and  obvious,  miglit  be  greatly  dif;ippoiiitcil.  iJut  by  fol-  (ides,  and  would  be  cipenJediu  ihat  fingle  Jioor.  To 
lowing  t' is  methi)  ■  we  aif  confident  ihnt  tlic  Rullitn  prevent  this,  the  ftt.vc'imifl  be  inclof:d  m  n  cafe':  tbii 
Aove  will  be  found  much  fupcrior  both  in  warmth  and  may  be  of  briclcwuk,  at  tiie  dilunce  of  two  or  d>rce 
agreeable  air.  The  fprcading  out  ofthe  embers,  and  wait,  inchei  fiom  the  (love  all  round.  It  malt  b«  well  (hur 
inj;  till  all  is  reduced  t.>  a(hcs  bel'urc  tjic  doors  are  (hur,  in  above,  and  at  tlie  fbundUtion  muft  have  a  row  of  fm^ill 
is  alfo  abfi'lutely  nece(rary,  and  a  negLct  of  it  would  holes  to  admit  the  air  all  around  it.  This  air  will  t]ien 
expofe  us  to  imminent  danger  of  fufFocation  by  fixed  air ;  be  warmed  over  the  whole  (pice  between  the  (love  and 
and  this  \i  the  only  inconvenience  of  the  Uutlian  (love,  the  cafe,  pafs  up  the  chimney,  and  there  receive  aJdi- 
from  which  the  other  (love  is  free.  'J'he  find  air  han  lional  heat  from  the  flue  pipe  which  is  in  the  middle, 
no  fmcU;  and  the  fird  indication  of  its  prcfcnce  is  a  fliglit  Great  care  mull  be  taken  that  the  fire  place  door  have 
giddinefs  and  lallitude,  which  difpofcs  us  to  (it  down  no  communication  with  the  fpace  between  the  (love  and 
and  to  deep,  lliis  would  he  fatal ;  and  we  muft  imme-  its  cafe,  but  be  indofed  in  a  mouth  piece  which  comei 
di.itely  open  the  upper  pafTage  and  the  fiie-place  door,  through  the  c.ife,  and  opens  into  tJie  feeding  room, 
fo  as  to  pioducc  a  (Irong  cuncnt  to  carry  the  vitiated  air  'J'hus  all  tlie  air  which  goes  np  to  tJic  roonu  will  be 
of  the  room  up  the  chimney.  Throwing  up  the  falhcs,  pure  and  wholelbme,  provided  we  uke  care  that  every 
or  at  lead  opening  all  the  doors,  ii  proper  on  fuch  an  tJiing  be  kept  clean  and  fweet  about  the  air  luilei 
occafnn.  below.     Obferve  thit  tliofe  air  holes  which  are  rear  the 

If  we  burn  pit-coj,  either  raw  or  charred,  this  pre-  furn.icc  door  mull  be  indofod  in  a  wooden  iriink  which 
caution  is  ftill  more  necclfary  ;  bccaufc  the  cinder  is  not  takes  in  its  air  at  fome  diftance  (lom  this  door  ;  for 
ft)  eafily  or  fo  foon  completely  coulumed.  This  fuel  lince  the  current  between  the  rtovc  and  cafe  may  be  al> 
will  require  a  little  difference  in  the  management  from  roollasgreat  as  the  current  within  the  ftove  (nay,  when 
wood  I'uel,  but  which  is  ealily  feen  by  .my  perfon  of  re-  a  puff  of  wind  beats  down  the  chimney,  it  may  cvf« 
fleilion.  The  Cafe  way  would  be  to  rake  out  all  half-  exceed  it),  there  is  a  rilk  of  fome  vitiatcU  air  and  fmoke 
burnt  coal  belore  (hulling  up  the  doors.  being  drawn  into  the  cal'e. 

If  we  111;:  raw  pit-coal,  great  care  is  nece(riry  to  If  the  Hove  cannot  be  placed  in  the  arch  of  a  party- 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  foot  in  the  upper  part  of  wall,  it  may  be  fct  adjoining  to  a  (ide  or  outer  wall, 
the  Hove.  It  is  an  inaccellible  place  for  the  chimney  and  furnilhed  with  a  cafe,  a  large  chimney,  and  a  flue- 
fweep  ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  burn  it  out,  we  run  a  great  pipe,  in  the  fame  manner.  But  in  tliis  cafe  a  great 
ri(k  'if  fplitting  that  part  of  the  ftove  which  is  the  muft  deal  of  heat  is  walled  on  ibis  outer  wall,  and  carried  oif 
riighily  conftruAed.  It  is  advifable  therefore  to  burn  by  the  external  air.  In  this  (liuation  we  would  recnm- 
it  away  every  day,  by  giving  a  bridt  draught  with  an  mend  to  line  that  pan  of  the  wall  which  is  behind  the 
open  door  for  (ive  niiiiute>.  With  wood  or  coak  there  ftove  (at  two  or  lliree  inches  diliance),  and  the  whole 
:s  no  danger.  of  the  chimney,  with  plalter   on  laths.  Thefe  Ihould  be 

It  will  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  give  fome  in-  nailed  on  battens  propeily  (aftenedon  the  wall,  leaving 
(Iruclions  for  the  conftruiffion  of  ftoves  for  warming  (e-   a  fpitce  of  an  inch  between  the  la:hs  and  the  wall.  The 

plalter  (hould  be  of  the  moll  fpungy  kind,  having  in  it  a 
quantity  of  clay  in  powder  indead  of  the  lull  proportion 
of  fand.     Horic-dung,  walhcd  with  water  and  llrained 


veral  floors  in  a  great  manufactory,  fuch   as  a  cottoO' 
mill,  or  a  publ.c  library  or  mii(eum. 

In  fuch  lituations  we  tliiuk  cleanlinefs,  wholefome 


rels,  and  fweetnefs  of  air,  no  le  s  aeccir.iry  than  in  the  ihrouch   coarl'e   dannel,  leaves  a  great  portion  cf  un- 

drawinj:;  room  of  a  man  of  opulence.  We  therefore  re-  allitnilat^d  vegetable  fibre,    which  will  mix  very  inti- 

commend  the  brick-dove  in  prelerence  to  the  iron  one  ;  mately  in  tiie  plafter,  and  make  it  a  (ubftance  very  unfit 

and  iJioiigh  it  would  not  be  the  bed  or  muft  economi-  for  condiK'ting  heat.  There  is  no  danger  of  catching  lire 

c-il  praAice  to  heat  it  but  once  a-day,  and  we  Ihould  ra-  by  this  lining.  We  have  feco  a  nioft  tremendous  lire  rage 

iher  prefer  the  German  prai.1'ce  of  conftant  (ceding,  we  for  three  hours,  in  coiiMcl  with  a  partition  of  lath  and 

ftill  think  it  highly  proper  to  limit  the  heat  to  a  very  pialler  (on  the  plafter-lide  liowever),  without  difcol.jur- 

moderate  degree,  and  employ  a  large  furface.  ing  the  thin  laths  on  the  oUier  (ide.     We  once  f.tw  a 

If  the  difpofiiion  of  the  rooms  allows  us  the  conve-  cottige  chimney  on  fire,  and  burn  till  the  foot  w.is  con- 
■niency  of  a  thick  party-wall,  we  would  place  the  Hove  fumed.  This  chimney  was  nothing  but  a  pipe  of  a  foot 
in  the  middle  of  this  wall,  in  an  arch  which  pierces  wide,  made  of  laths,  and  phftered  on  the  infide  .ind 
through  the  wall.  Immediately  above  this  arch  we  outlide  ;  and  it  palild  through  a  thatched  roof.  We 
would  carry  up  a  very  wide  chimney  through  the  whole  therefore  recommend  this  in  place  of  tlic  brick-cafe  tor 
height.  Tliis  chimney  muft  have  a  palfage  opening  iocloling  the  ftove.  It  would  lave  heat  j  and  a>  it  might 
into  each  floor  on  both  fides,  which  may  be  very  accu-  be  made  in  pieces  oa  detached  frames,  which  could  be 
ratcly  (hut  i>P>i.  '  a  door.  The  ftove  being  fet  up  under  joined  by  iron  Uraps  and  hinges,  any  part  of  the  (love 
the  arch,  it  mLli'liave  a  pipe  communicating  with  its  could  be  laid  open  lor  repairs  at  pleafure. 
flue,  and  rilir.g  up  through  this  chimney.  Could  an  We  have  co  beliuiion  in  faying  that  a  fto»e  condruJl- 
earthen  pipe  be  propeily  fupported,  and  fecurcd  from  ed  in  this  manner  would  be  greatly  fuperior  in  power 
fplitting  by  hoops,  we  ftiould  prefer  it  fur  the  reafont  to  any  we  have  fcen,  and  would  be  free  from  many  of 
already  given.  But  as  this  is  peihaps  cipcfling  too  their  difgofting  dcfciSs.  We  beg  leave  therefore  to  coo- 
much,  we  mild  admit  the  ule  of  a  cift  iron  pipe.  This  chide  ihis  part  of  the  liibjeifl  Uy  delVribing  one  whitb 
is  the  resl  chimney  or  flue  of  the  ftove,  and  mud  be  of  was  to  have  l>oen  ereAed  in  one  of  the  diuichcs  of  tiic, 
as  great  diameter  as  poirible,  that  it  may  afl,  by  an  ex-  city  of  Edinbnrijh. 
lenfive  furface,  all  tlic  way  up.  iig.  4-  is  a  ikcich  of  the  plan  of  the  church  conuio- 
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ed  in  the  parallelogram  AFED.  P  mniks  the  place  which  irnift  tal>e  it  from  the  cafe  round  the  ftove.  Tims 
of  the  pulpit,  and  'LMNO  the  front  of  the  galleries,  a  current  is  begun  in  the  dlrtaion  we  wifli.  By  and  "" 
Thefe  arc  carried  back  to  the  fide  walls  AB  and  DC.  by  the  air  in  tlie  cafe  actiuires  heat  from  the  Hove,  and 
]5ut  at  the  end  oppofite  to  the  pulpit  they  do  not  the  current  becomes  extremely  briik.  When  the  ma- 
leachfofar,  but  leave  a  fpace  BPEC  about  12  feet  nager  perceives  this,  he  removes  the  lamps,  fhuts  the 
vide.  Below  the  back  of  the  galleries,  on  each  fide,  valves,  and  opens  the  holes  a,  a,  &c.  beginning  with 
ihere  is  a  palfage  ABGH,  KICD,  feparated  from  the  the  mod  remote,  and  proceeding  flowly  towards  the 
feated  part  of  the  church  by  partitions  which  reach  from  (love  from  each  extremity  of  the  horizontal  brandies. 
the  floor  to  the  galleries,  fo  that  the  fpice  HGIK  is  The  heited  air  now  llfues  by  thefe  holes,  glides  al mg 
completely  fhut  in.  The  church  is  an  ancient  Gothic  the  ceiling  below  the  galleries,  and  efcapes,  by  rifmg 
building,  of  a  light  and  airy  ftruflure,  having  two  rows  up  along  the  fronts  of  the  galleries,  and  will  be  fenfibly 
of  1  irge  windows  above  the  arcades,  and  a  fpicious  felt  by  thofe  fitting  there,  coming  on  their  faces  with  a 
>vindow  in  the  eaft  end  above  tlie  pulpit.  The  congre-  gentle  warmth.  It  will  tlien  rife  (in  great  part)  ftraight 
"ation  complain  of  a  cold  air,  which  ihey  feel  pouring  up,  while  f  me  of  it  will  glide  backwards,  to  the  com- 
down  upon  their  beads.     This  is  more  part'culaily  felt    fort  of  thole  v/ho  fit  behind. 

by  thofe  fitting  in  the  fronts  of  the  galleries.  We  ima-  The  propriety  of  Ihuuing  the  valves  of  the  upright 
einc  that  this  arifes  chiefly  from  the  extenlive  furtace  trunks  is  evident.  If  they  were  left  open,  no  air 
of  the  upper  row  of  windows,  and  of  the  cold  (lone-  would  come  out  by  the  holes  a,  a,  &c. ;  but,  on  the  con- 
■walU  above,  which  robs  the  air  of  its  heat  as  it  glides  traiy,  the  air  woi.ld  go  ii>  at  thefe  holes  to  fupply  the 
lip  alouT  the  fides  of  the  church.  It  becomes  heavier  current,  and  the /love  be  rendered  ufclefs.  The  air  de- 
by  collapfing,  and  in  this  (late  defcends  in  the  middle  livered  by  thefe  holes  will  keep  cloie  to  the  ceiling,  and 
tif  ilie  church.  vvill  not,  as  we  imagine,  incommode  thofe  who  fit  bs- 

The  Hove  S  is  placed  agiinft  the  middle  of  the  weft  bw  the  galleries.  But  if  it  fliould  be  found  to  render 
wall  at  the  dlllance  of  a  few  inches,  and  is  completely  thefe  parts  too  warm,  holes  may  be  pierced  through  the 
inclcjfed  in  a  cafe  of  lath  and  plafter.  The  vent,  which  ceiling,  by  which  it  will  rife  among  the  people  above, 
is  to  carry  off  the  fmoke  and  burnt  air,  is  conveyed  up  and  mull  be  very  comfortable.  It  will  require  the  care- 
er along  the  wall,  and  through  the  roof  or  fide-wall,  ful  .ittention  of  i'ome  intelligent  perfon  to  bring  all  this 
hut  without  any  communication  with  the  cafe.  In  like  into  a  proper  train  at  tirft,  by  finding  the  proper  aper- 
marner  the  fire-place  door  is  open  to  the  pafTage,  wi.h-  tures  of  the  different  h"les,  {o  as  to  render  the  heat 
out  communicating  with  the  cafe  ;  and  care  is  taken  that  equable  through  the  whole  fpace.  But  this  being  once 
tlie  holes  which  admit  the  air  into  the  cafe  are  fo  dif-   afcertained  the  difficulty  is  over. 

pofed  that  they  (liall  run  no  rifk  of  drawing  in  any  air  The  air  trunks  mull  be  very  capacious,  but  may  be 
i'rom  the  fire-place  door.  conirafted  towards  the  extremities  as  their  lateral  dif- 

Froni  the  top  of  this  cafe  proceed  two  trunks  Q_,  R,  charges  diminifh  ;  and  the  row  of  holes  which  admit 
each  of  which  is  two  feet  broad  and  'ixsi.  inches  deep,  the  air  to  the  cafe  r^^und  the  (love  muR  be  fully  able  to 
coated  within  and  without  with  the  moil  fpungy  plaller  fupply  them. 

tliat  can  be  conipofed.  For  this  purpofe  we  ihould  re-  It  mull  be  obferved,  that  in  this  conftruiflion- the 
commend  a  conipofition  of  powdered  charcoal  and  as  afceufional  force  is  but  fmall.  It  is  only  the  height  of 
much  clay  and  quicklime  as  will  give  it  a  very  flight  co-  a  Ihort  column  of  warm  air  from  the  grouid  to  the  gal- 
hefion.  We  know  that  a  piece  of  this  may  be  held  in  leries.  At  firll  indeed  it  is  gre.it,  having  the  unlimit- 
ihehand,  without  inconvenience,  within  an  inch  of  where  ed  height  of  the  perpendicular  trunks  at  X  and  Z  ; 
it  is  of  a  glowing  red  heat. — Thefe  trunks  open  into  hut  during  the  ufe  of  the  (love  it  is  reduced  to  nine 
another  trunk  XVTYZ,  which  ranges  along  the  piirti-  or  ten  feet.  It  is  n-ecelfary,  therefore,  that  tlie  ftovs 
tion  immediately  under  the  galleries,  and  may  be  form-  be  highly  heated,  perhaps  confiderably  beyond  the  Rul- 
ed externally  into  a  corniche,  a  little  mafllve  indeed,  but  fim  praftice,  but  yet  inferior  to  the  heat  of  tlie  Ger- 
not  unfightly  in  a  building  of  this  (lyle.  This  trunk  is  man  iron  ftoves.  But  ftill  we  (Irongly  recommend  the 
coated  in  the  fitnie  manner.  It  has  feveral  openings  brick  or  pottery  ftoves,  on  account  of  the  wholefome 
a,  a,  &c.  which  have  Aiders  that  can  be  drawn  afide  by  fweetnefs  of  t!.e  air  vhich  they  furnilh  ;  and  we  are 
means  of  handles  acctifible  from  the  outer  paffage. — At  certain  that  a  ftove  of  moderate  dimenfions,  eight  feet 
the  extremities  X  and  Z  of  this  trunk  are  two  perpen-  long,  for  inftance,  by  eight  feet  high,  will  be  fuffi^  icnt 
dicular  trunks  v-'hich  come  up  through  the  galleries,  and  for  warming  a  church  holding  i2COor  1500  people.  If 
are  continued  to  a  confiderable  height.  At  their  junc-  the  ftove  could  be  placed  lower,  which  in  many  fitua- 
tion  with  tlieir  horizontal  trunk  are  two  doors  large  tions  is  very  practicable,  i's  effvifl  would  be  proportion- 
enough  to  admit  a  lamp.  Each  perpendicular  trunk  has  ally  greater,  becaufe  all  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
alfo  a  valve  by  which  it  can  be  completely  flopped.  curient.     When  we  are  limited  in  heiglit,  we  mult  es- 

The  ftove  is  managed  as  follows :  Early  in  the  morn-  tend  the  ftove  fo  much  the  more  in  length,  and  make 
ing  the  fuperintendant  fhuts  all  tlie  Aiders,  and  fets  a  the  air  trunks  more  capacious.  Thefe  and  many  otlier 
lamp  (burning)  in  each  of  the  trunks  X  and  Z,  and  circumflances  of  local  modification  mufl  be  attended  to 
fhuts  the  doors.  He  then  puts  on  and  kindles  the  fire  by  tlie  ere<5tor  of  the  ftove  ;  and  without  the  judicious 
in  the  ftove,  and  manages  it  either  in  the  Ru(ri.in  or  attention  of  an  intelligent  artill,  we  may  expcfl  nothing 
German  method.  Perhaps  the  latter  is  preferable,  as  but  difippointment.  It  is  hardly  poflible  to  give  in- 
being  liable  to  feweft  accidents  from  miftake  or  neglefl.  ftruiflloiis  fuited  to  every  fituation  ;  l:ut  a  careful  atten- 
The  lamps  let  in  the  lower  ends  of  the  upright  trunks  tion  to  the  general  principle  which  determines  the  a(^ 
prefently  warm  them,  and  produce  a  current  of  air  up-  cenfional  force  will  free  th<  urtiU  from  any  gi'eat  rilk  of 
wards.     This  mull  be  fupplied  by  the  horizontal  trupk,   fitiluie, 

Wc 


Stove. 
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S«ove,         We  may  fay  tliermie  tiling  of  llcves  for  confervato- 
Sioiir-     yjjj^  ]jj  J  iiruf^j,  liot  w.ills,  Sec.  and  cm  Ii.-.rdJy  add  any 
v^!-^-^  thing  of  cotifcqiicncc  to  what  we  have  alre.idy  f^id  oa 
theft  he.iJs  in  tlic  article  Pniumatics. 

We  miitl  nor,  however,  difmifs  the  fubjeifl  without 
taking  notice  of  the  very  fpeci'us  prcjcfts  which  have 
been  frequently  ollored  for  drying  malt  by  lloves.  Many 
of  thcfe  are  to  be  fecn  in  the  pulilicacions  of  the  Aca- 
demies c(  Stoclcholm,  Upfal,  Copenhagen,  and  fome 
have  been  ercdled  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  they  have  not 
been  found  to  aiifwer. 
On  riirlntj  *'  ^^'*  apprehend  that  they  cannot  anfwcr.  To  dry 
«f  Male,    malt,  and  make  it  Ht  for  the   ales  and  beers  for  which 
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o  pots  for 
at  an   high 


ing  an  intcafe  heat.     It  is  ufed  in  makin 

glafs-honfes,  fire  bricts,  5cc.  and  is  fold 

price. 

STOW,  the  name  (f  a  market-town  in  Gloucerter- 

ftjire  in  England,  (ituat'ed  in  W.  Long.  1.  50.  N.  La:. 

51.  5+.     It  ii  alio  the  n.ime  of  a  Hne  fe.it  ot  the  M..r. 

quis  of  Buckingham  in  Buckinghamlhire.  Here  are  i!ic 

bell  gardens  in   England,  adoiiied   with  bufts  ILuuci. 

obelilks,  pavilions,  and  temples.     It  h  two  miles  frcm 

the  town  of  Buckingham. 

STOW    (John),    the   induftrious  hiftorian,    fon  of 

Th'  inas  Stow  merchant  tayl  ir  of  Sc  MiJiael's  Corn- 

hill,  in  London,  was  born  about  the  year  iSJC.  Ot 
ihis  ifland  is  fo  famous,  it  is  by  no  means  enough  that  the  early  p:irt  of  his  life  we  know  very  little,  eicept  that 
we  give  it  a  proper  and  an  equable  fupply  of  heat.—  he  was  bred  to  his  father's  bufmefs,  which  in  the  year 
Tiiis  alone  would  bake  it  and  make  it  llinty,  caufing  1563  he  relinquilhed,  dcvoiir.g  hinifclf  entirely  to  tJi; 
the  moillure  to  penetrate  the  me.ily  particles  of  the  lludy  of  our  ancient  hillorians,  chronicles,  annaU,  charl 
grain  ;  and,  by  comple'.ely  dilfolving  the  foluble  parts,  tcrs,  rcgifters,  and  records.  Of  ihefehe  made  a  crn;'.. 
would  render  c.ich  kciiicl  an  uniform  maf, which  would  derablc  colleilion,  travelling  for  that  purpofe  to  d  ffcr- 
dry  into  a  Hinty  grain,  breaking  like  a  piece  of  glafs.—    ent  parts  of  tlie  kingdom,  a:id  trar.fcii!)ing  fuch  manu- 


A  grain  of  malt  is  not  an  inert  pulp.  It  is  a  st  ed,  in 
an  adive  flatc,  growing,  and  of  an  orgaiiifcd  llruifiure. 
We  wilh  to  Hup  it  in  this  ftate,  and  kill  it,  not  by 
heating  it,  but  by  abllrading  its  moiilure.  We  thus 
leave  it  in  its  granulated  or  organized  form,  fpungy, 
and  fit  fur  inib.bing  water  in  the  malU  tub,  without 
running  into  a  palle. 

•'  To  accomplilh  thefe  purpofes,  the  conflrufllon  of 
our  malt  kilns  (ecms  very  well  adapted.  The  kiln  is  the 
only  flue  of  the  fuinacc,  and  a  copious  current  of  air  is 
formed  through  among  the  grains,  carrying  otF  with  it 


fcripts  as  he  cculd  not  purchafe.    But  thi;  profelll  :n  of 
an  antiquary  being  attended  wi;h  r.oprefcnt  emolument, 

he  was  obliged  for  fubfillcnce  to  return  to  his  trade. 

If  happened,  however,  that  his  t.ilents  and  necellitie* 
were  made  known  to  Dr  Parker  archbilhop  of  Canter. 
bury  ;  who  being  himfclf  an  antiquary,  encouraged  and 
enabled  Mr  Stow  to  profecutc  his  darling  ftudy.  In 
thofe  times  of  perfccution,  though  Elizabeth  was  then 
upon  the  throne,  honed  John  Stow  did  not  efcape  dan- 
ger.  His  colle<aijn  of  Popilh  records  was  deemed 
,  _  _  _  caufe  of  fufpicion.     His  younger  brother  Thomas  pie- 

the  water  which  is  evaporated  by  the  heat.  But  this  ferrcd  no  lefs  than  f^o  articles  againft  him  before  the 
eyaporatioii,  bting  cliieriy  i.iconlirquer.ce  of  the  vapour  eccleliadical  commiflion  ;  but  the  proof  being  infutfi. 
being  immediately  dillblycd  by  the  palEng  air,  will  Hop  cient,  he  was  acquitted.  In  1565  he  firft  publilhed  his 
as  foon  as  the  cu.rer.t  of  air  Itops.  This  current  has  to    Summary  of  the  Chronicles  ot  England.     About  ths 

year  1584  he  began  his  Survey  of  London.  In  15S5 
he  was  one  of  the  two  collcwiors  for  a  great  muflcr  <  f 
Limeftreet  ward  :  in  the  fame  year  he  petitioned  the 
corporation  of  London  to  bellow  on  him  the  benefit  of 
two  freemen,  to  enable  him  to  publilh  his  furvey  ;  anil 
in  1589  he  petitioned  again  for  a  penlion.  Whether  ho 
fuccecJed,  is  not  known.    He  was  principally  concern^ 


make  its  way  tlirough  moill  grain,  laid  in  a  pietty  thick 
bed,  and  matied  together.  Some  f(  rce,  therefore,  is 
r.ecelfary  todiive  it  through.  Tliis  is  furnillied  by  the 
drauglit  ol'  the  kiln.  Subllituting  a  Hove,  immediate- 
ly applied  to  the  malt,  wiil  not  have  this  effcl.  The 
only  way  in  which  we  think  this  can  be  done  different 
from  the  prcfent,  is  to  have  a  horizontal  flue,  as  has 

been   propo.d  in  thcfe  proje<5ls,  fprcad  out  at  a  fmall    ed  in  the  fecond  edition  of  Holinlhed's  chronicle,  pub 
dillance  below  the  grate  on  which  the  malt  is  laid,  and    '  '"     ''         "        ••      .-  -    . 

to  cover  the  whole  with  a  high  dome,  like  a  gltfshoufc 
dome.  This  being  filled  with  a  tall  column  of  hot  air, 
and  having  no  palfage  into  it  I'ut  through  thff  malt, 
would  produce  tlio  current  which  we  want.  We  aie 
convinced  that  this  will  make  much  lefs  fuel  ferve;  but 
we  are  by  no  means  ccitain  that  the  fiilphureons  and 
carbonic  acid  which  accompanies  the  air  in  cur  common 


kiln  is  not  a  neceliary  or  a  ufctul  ingredient  in  the  pro- 
cefs.  It  is  well  known  th.»t  different  coaks,  cinders,  or 
charcoals,  impart  different  qualities  to  the  malts,  and 
are  prefcircd  earhfor  Us  otan  (lurp^ft.  Were  this  a  mat- 
ter of  indiffeicnce,  we  know  a  method  of  rapidly  dry- 
ing malt  much  mere  economic.il  and  expeditious  than 
by  either  kiln  or  Hove."  But  this  has  nothing  to  do 
•witli  our  prcfent  fubje<5l,  of  wliich  we  now  take  leave. 
STOUK 11  RIDGE,  or  SruRBiCH,  the  name  of  a 
field  near  Cin.bridgc,  noted  lor  its  famous  fair  kept  an- 
nually on  the  7lh  iA  Septcmljer,  and  which  continues 
for  a  fortnight.  The  commodities  .ire,  hotfes,  hops, 
iron,  wool,  leather,  cheefe,  &c.  This  pi  ice  is  alio 
noted  for  an  eictUcnt  fpccics  of  clay  capable  cf  refill- 


lilhod  in  1587.  He  alfo  correileJ,  and  twice  augment- 
ed, Chaucer's  works,  publilhed  in  1561  and  in  ij'j^J. 
His  furvey  of  London  was  hrft  publilhrd  in  I5«;S. 
To  thefe  laborious  works  h;  wouM  have  added  his 
l.irge  Chronicle,  or  Hiilory  of  EngUrd  ;  but  he  lived 
only  to  publifh  an  abllrail  cf  it,  under  the  title  of 
Fkns  H'Jior'ui.'um.  The  ft  lio  volume,  which  was 
printed  alter  his  death,  with  the  title  of  Siozv's  CLn- 
nicle,  was  taken  from  his  papers  by  Edmund  Howes. 
Having  thus  fpent  his  life  and  fortune  in  thcfe  labcriout 
purfuiis,  he  was  at  lad  obliged  to  fulicit  the  charitable 
and  wc'.l  dilpofcd  for  rchcf.  Fi  r  this  purpofe,  kinf» 
James  I.  granted  him,  in  1603,  a  brief,  which  was  re- 
newed in  1604,  authoriling  him  to  coll:A  in  churches 
the  benefaflions  rf  his  fcllow-citir.ens.  He  died  in  -April 
1605,  aged  So  ;  and  was  buried  in  his  parilh  churih  <i 
St.  Andrew's,  Underlhift,  where  his  widow  ere^ed  .1 
decent  mrniimciit  to  his  memory.  John  Stow  was  a 
moll  indefatigable  antiquarian,  a  faithful  billorian,  and 
an  honcll  man. 

STOWMAKKET,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  in  Erg!3ncf, 

fitiiatcd  in  E.  Long.  1.  6.  N.  Lar.  5J.  t6.  It  is  a  large 

5   L  2  hand. 
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handfome  place,  fituaied  between  die  branches  of  the  ri- 
vers Gypping  and  Orwell,  and  is  remarkable  for  having 
the  bed  cheivies  in  England. 

STOWAGE,  the  general  difpofition  of  the  feveral 
materials  contained  in  a  ihip's  hold,  with  regard  to  their 
iia;ure,  magnitude,  or  folidity. 

"in  the  ftowage  of  different  articles,  as  ballaft,  caflcs, 
cafes,  bales,  and  boxe?,  there  are  feveral  general  rules 
tn  be  obfervcd,  according  to  the  circumlUnces  or  qua- 
lities of  thofe  materials.  The  cafks  which  contain  any 
liciuid  are,  according  to  the  fea  phrafe,  to  be  bung-up 
and  bilge/ret,  t.  e.  clofely  wedged  up  in  an  horizontal 
pofition,  and  refting  on  their  quarters  :  lb  that  the  bilges 
vhete  they  are  thicl;ell  being  entirely  free  all  round, 
cannot  rub  againft  each  other  by  the  motion  of  the  vef- 
fel.  Dry  goods,  or  Inch  as  may  be  damaged  by  the 
water,  are  to  be  carefully  inclofed  in  caiks,  bales,  cafes, 
or  wrappers  ;  and  wedged  off  from  the  bottom  and  fides 
cf  the  Ihip,  as  well  as  from  the  bow,  mafts,  and  pump- 
■well.  Due  attention  mud  likewife  be  had  to  their  dif- 
pofition with  regard  to  each  other,  and  to  the  trim  and 
ecntre  of  gravity  of  the  ftiip  ;  fo  that  the  heavieft  may 
always  be  nearell  the  keel,  and  the  lightell  gradually 
above  them. 

STRABISMUS,    fquinting.       See    Medicine-/«- 

STRABO,  a  celebrated  Greek  geographer,  philo- 
fopher,  and  hiftorian,  was  born  at  Amafia,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a  family  fettled  at  Gnolfus  in  Crete.  He 
was  the  difciple  of  Xenarchus,  a  Peripatetic  philofo- 
pher,  and  at  length  attached  himfelftothe  Stoics.  He 
eontraifled  a  ftriifl  frieudfliip  with  Cornelius  Galhis,  go- 
yemor  of  £gyp',  and  travelled  into  feveral  countries  to 
oblerve  the  lituation  of  places,  and  the  culloms  of  na- 
tions. He  flouriflied  under  Auguftns,  and  died  under 
'I'iberius  about  the  year  25,  in  a  very  advanced  age. — 
He  compofed  feveral  works,  all  of  which  are  loft  ex- 
cept his  Geography  in  17  books;  which  are  juftly 
eileemed  very  piecious  remains  of  antiquity.  The  tv^o 
fiift  books  are  employed  in  (bowing,  that  the  ftudy  of 
geography  is  nc^t  only  worthy  of,  but  even  necefl^iry  to, 
a  philofopher  ;  the  third  defcribes  Spain  ;  the  fourth, 
Gaul  and  the  Britannic  iiles  ;  the  &llh  and  fixth,  Italy 
and  the  adjacent  ifles  ;  the  fcventh,  which  is  imperfect 
at  the  ei.d,  Germany,  the  countries  of  the  Getx  and 
Illyrii,  Taurica  Cherfonefas,  and  Epirus  ;  the  eighth, 
riintb,  and  tcnlli,  Greece  with  the  neighbouring  illes  ; 
tlie  idur  following,  Afia  within  Mtmnt  Taurus  ;  the 
fifteenth  and  fixteenth,  Aiia  without  Taurus,  India, 
Perik-,  Syria,  Arabia;  and  the  feventeenth,  Egypt, 
iElhiopia,  Carthage,  and  other  places  of  Airica.  Stra- 
bo's  work  was  publilhcd  with  a  Latin  verfion  by  Xy- 
landcr,  and  Notes  by  Llaac  Caf.<ul)on  (or  rather  by 
Henry  Scrimzeer,  from  whom  Cafaubon  chiefly  Hole 
them),  at  Paris,  1620  in  folio.  But  the  bell  edition 
is  that  of  Am[lerd.im  in  1707,  in  two  volumes  felio, 
by  the  learned  Theodore  Janibnius  ab  Aimelooveen, 
with  the  entire  notes  f  f  Xylander,  Cafaubon,  Meurfius, 
Cluver,  Holflenius,  Salmalius  Bochait,  E/.  Spanheim, 
Cellariu£,  and  others.  To  this  edition  is  ful  joined  the 
Chrijlryniathix,  or  epitome  of  Slrabo  ;  which  according  to 
Mr  Dodwell,  who  has  wri'.ten  a  very  elaborate  and 
lenri.ed  dilftrtalion  about  if,  was  made  by  fome  unknown 
pcrftn  between  the  years  of  ChilR  676  and  996.  It 
£as  leen  fi.und  cf  fi  me  ufe,  not  only  in  helping  to  cor- 
\t&  the  original,  but  in  i'upglying  in  fome  uiealure  the 


defeft  in  the  feventh  book.     Mr  Dodwell's  diflerta-    straA 
tion  is  prefixed  to  this  edition.  l| 

STRADA  (Famianus),  a  very  ingenious  and  learn-   Stnhm. 
ed  Jefuit,  was  born  at  Rome  the  latter  end  of  the  i6th  *"^^''"*' 
century,  and  taught  rhetoric  there,  in  a  public  man- 
ner, for  fifteen  years.     He  wrote  feveral  pieces  upon 
the  art  of  oratory,  and  publilhed  fome  orations  with 
a  view  of  illuftrating  by  example  what  he  had  inculca- 
ted by  precept.        But  his  Prolitfwnes    Jcad.'iniar  and 
his  Hijloriu  de  Bella  Belgico  are  the  two  works  which  rai- 
fed  his  reputation,    and  have  preierved  his  memory. 
His  hillory  of  the  war  of  Flanders  was  publilhed  at 
Rome;  the  firft  decade  in    1640,   the  fecond  in   1647; 
the  whole  extending    from  the  death    of   Charles  V. 
which  happened  in    1558,  to  the  year    159c.        It  is 
written  in  good   Latin,  as  all  allow  ;  but  its  merit  ill 
other  refpeds  has    been    varioufly  determined.        His 
Prolufiones    Acadcmica   (how    great    ingenuity,    and    a 
mafterly  fkill  in  clalhcal  literature  ;  that  prolufion  efpe- 
ctally  in  which  he   introduces  Lucan,  Lucretius,  Clau- 
dian,  Ovid,   Statius,   and  Virgil,  each  of  them  verfify- 
ing  aecording  to  his  own  drain.     They  have  been  of- 
ten printed.      We  know  not  the  year  oi  Strada's,  birth 
or  of  his  death. 

STRAHAN  (William,)  an  eminent  printer,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  17 15.  His  father, 
who  had  a  fmall  appointment  in  the  cudoms,  gave  his 
fon  the  education  which  every  one  of  decent  tank  then 
received  in  a  country  where  the  avenues  to  learning 
were  eafy,  and  optn  to  men  of  the  mod  moderate  cir- 
cumdances.  After  having  palfeJ  through  the  tuition 
of  a  grammar-fchool,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a 
printer;  and  when  a  very  young  mai',  removed  to  a 
wider  fphere  in  that  line  of  bufinefs,  and  went  to  follo\7 
his  trade  in  London.  Sober,  diligent,  and  attentive, 
while  his  emoluments  were  for  fome  time  very  fcanty, 
he  contrived  to  live  rather  within  than  beyond  his  in- 
come ;  and  though  he  married  early,  and  without  fuch 
a  provifion  as  prudence  might  have  looked  for  in  the 
edablilhment  of  a  family,  he  continued  to  thrive,  and  to 
belter  his  clrcumdances.  This  he  would  often  mention 
as  an  encouragement  to  early  matrimony  ;  and  ufed  to 
fay,  that  he  never  had  a  child  born  that  Providenre  did 
not  fend  fome  increafe  of  income  to  provide  for  the  in. 
creafe  of  his  houfehc  Id.  With  fufhcient  vigour  of  mind, 
he  had  that  happy  flow  of  animal  fpirils  that  is  not 
eafily  difcounigcd  by  lUTpromlling  appeaninces. 

His  abilities  in  his  protelTion,  accompanied  with 
peifeifl  integrity  and  unabatlng  diligence,  enabled 
him,  alter  the  firft  difficulties  weie  overcome,  to  ad- 
vance with  rapid  fuccefs.  And  he  was  one  of  the  moft 
flouiilhing  men  of  the  trade,  when,  in  the  year  1770^. 
he  purchafed  a  Ihare  ot  the  patent  for  king's  printer 
of  Mr  Eyre,  with  whom  he  maintained  the  mod  cordial 
ii.tlmacy  during  tlie  red  of  his  Hie.  Befide  the  cmoliv- 
ments  ariling  from  this  appoiiument,  as  well  as  from  a;. 
very  extenfive  private  bulinefs,  he  now  drew  largely 
from  a  field  which  required  fome  degree  of  fpcculative 
fagacliy  to  cultivate  on  account  of  the  great  literary  pro- 
perty which  he  acquired  by  purchaling  the  copyrights 
of  tliC  mod  celebrated  authors  of  tlie  time.  In  this  his 
liber.-llty  kept  eqtial  pace  with  his  piudence,  and  m  fome 
cafes  went  perhaps  rather  beyond  it.  Never  had  fuch  re- 
wards been  given  to  the  labours  of  liiciary  men  ab  now 
were  received  from  liim  and  his  aifcciaLts  iu  ihofe  pur- 
chafes  of  copy-rights  from  auihois. 

Having^ 
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Having;  now  attained  the  firft  pre.U  objc.5»  of  bufi-    of  policici  in  Britain,  drawn  from  the  profcflion  of  print-    Scrshio 


nefs,  weuiih,  Mr  Strahan  looked  with  a  very  allowable 
ambition  on  the  Nations  of  political  rank  and  eminence. 
Politics  had  long  occupied  liis  adive  mind,  which  he 
had  for  many  years  parlucd  as  his  favourite  amufemenr, 
by  correfpoiidiiig  on  that  fubjeil  with  fome  of  the  firfl 
char.i(5)ers  of  the  age.  Mr  Strahan's  queries  to  l)r 
Fr.inkliii  in  the  year  1769,  rel'peifting  the  difc<'ntents 
of  the  Americ.ms  publilhed  in  the  London  Chronicle 
of   iSth   July    1778,   Ihow    the   conception    he  enter- 


ing ;  of  which,  though  tlic  Doiu  r  had  quitted  the  ex- 
ercfc,  he  had  not  forg'itlen  the  tcrnii. 

The  judicious  difpofition  which  Mr  Stialianmade  of 
his  properly,  affords  a  »  evident  proof  of  his  ko(h1  fcnfe 
and  propriety.  Alter  providing  munihcer.lly  for  hi* 
widow  and  child;en  hii  principal  lludy  feems  to  hare 
been  to  mitigate  the  alilictii  n  i  f  u'n  fe  (and  m*ny  diefe 
were)  wlio  would  more  immeiiialely  have  Ich  hit  lofi, 
by  btquealhinj;  them  liberal  annuciei   for  their  1  vet  j. 
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tained  of  the  important  confequcnccs  of  that   dilputc,    and  (rccci.eCting  that  all  of  a  proielFion  are  nuie<|ualU 


and  his  anxiety  as  a  good  fubjeift  to  invelllgate,  at  th.it 
early  period,  ihe  proper  means  by  which  iheir  giie- 
vances  might  be  removed,  and  a  permanent  harmony 
reftored  between  the  two  countries.  In  the  yeir  1775 
he  was  elciftcd  a  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Malmfburg  in  Wilifhire,  with  a  very  illudrious  col- 
league,  the  Hem.  C  J.  Fdx  ;  and  in  the  fucceeding 
parliament,  for  Wooiton  Balfet,  in  the  fame  c'»  inty. 
In  this  llacion,  applying  himfclf  with  that  indullry 
which  was  natural  to  him,  he  was  a  ufcful  member, 
and  attended  the  lioufo  with  a  fcrupulous  puiKtuality. 
His  talents  for  bulincfi  acquired  the  conlidcration  to 
which  they  were  intitlcd,  and  were  not  unnoticed  by 
the  minifter. 

In  his  political  cnnneAions  he  was  conflant  to  the 
friends  to  whom  he  Itad  lifll  been  attached.  He  was 
a  fteady  fupportcr  of  that  party  who  were  turned  out 
of  adminiilration  in  fpring  1 7^*4,  and  loft  his  feat  in 
the  hoiifc  of  commons  by  the  diiri)lution  of  parliament 
with  which  that  change  wan  f  .llowed  :  a  fituation 
i>'hicli  lie  did  not  Ihow  any  dtfirc  to  relume  on  the 
return  of  the  new  parliament ;  arifing  from  a  feeling 
of  fume  dci-linc  in  his  health,  which  !iad  rather  fufTered 
from  the  long  tittings  ;»id  Ine  hours  with  which  the 
political  warlarc  in  the  preceding  had  been  attcndcj. 
Without  any  fixed  dife.ife,  his  ftrength  vifibly declined; 
and  ilioiigh  his  fplriis  futvived  his  ftrength,  yet  tl:e 
tigour  and  aflivity  of  hii  mind  were  alfo  confidetably 
impaired.      Both  con'.inued  gradu.illy  to  decline  till  his 


pr  vide:,t)  he  left  loocl.  to  the  Company  tf  Sialionen^ 
the  intereli  t"  be  dividrJ  among  inriim  old  printers. 

As  the  virtuous  ci  ni.eaii»n»  of  the  life  and  the  heart 
are  always  pleafing  t..  ir.ice — of  Mr  .ur.ihar.  it  maf 
bricHy  be  faid,  (hat  his  capacity,  diligence,  and  probity^ 
raifed  him  to  the  head  of  his  prolellion.  The  good 
humtur  and  obliging  difpofition  which  he  owed  to  na- 
ture, he  cultivated  with  care,  and  confirmed  by  hal>if_ 
Hit  fympathetic  heart  beat  time  to  the  joy  and  furrow 
of  his  friends.  His  advice  was  al«-ay>  ready  to  dircvl 
youth,  and  his  purfe  open  to  relieve  indigence.  Liviii'r 
in  times  not  the  purcft  in  the  Engldh  annals,  he  efcape  J 
unfullied  through  the  anitices  of  trade  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  politics.  In  him  a  ftrnng  natural  fagaciiv, 
improved  by  an  extenfive  knowledge  <f  the  w<Jild, 
fcrved  only  to  render  icfpciflable  his  unafTccicd  fimplici- 
ty  of  manners,  and  to  make  his  Cluillian  phiUn'hr.ipr 
more  difcerning  and  ufcful.  The  uninterrupted  heal:h 
and  happinefs  which  accompanied  bim  for  half  a  cen> 
tury  in  the  capital,  proves  honefty  to  be  the  beft  policy, 
temperance  tlie  grcateft  luxury,  and  the  eifcnlial  duties 
of  life  its  muft  agieeable  amufcment.  In  his  elevated 
fcrtune,  none  of  his  foriT»cr  acquaintince  ever  accuicd 
him  of  negled.  He  attained  profpcrity  without  envj, 
enjoyed  wealth  without  pride,  and  difpenfcd  boiint;r 
without  ortentation. 

STRAIKS,  in  the  military  ate,  are  ftrong  plaresof 
tr<  n.  III  in  number,  tiied  wiih  Urge  nal>  called ^^rj/'^. 
tui/f,  on  thecirjumierence  of  a  rannon-wheel,  o'cr  t'>e 


death,  which  lijppened  on  liie  yth  of  July  1785  in  the   joir.ts  of  the  ftUows ;    both   to   ftienglhen   the  wheel. 


71ft  year  cf  his  age. 

Endued  with  much  natural  fagacity,  and  an  at'enrive 
obfervation  of  Lfc,  he  owed  his  rife   to   that   fta'.ion  of 


and  to  lave  the  fellows  from  wearing  on  hard  ways  cr 
llrects. 
STRAIN,  a  pain  occafmned  by  the  violent  eiteafioa 


opulence  and  refpift    which  he  attained,  rather  to  his    of  fome  mtnibrauous  or  tendinous  jiart 


own  talents  and  exertion,  than  to  any  accidental  occur- 
rence ol  favourable   or  fortunate  circum.l.tnces.     His 


Stk  iiK,  Stf/t,  in  mechanics,  arc  terms  indifcriminate- 
)y  ul'cd  to  exprcfs  the  force  which  is  rxW'et/in  any  part 


mind  was  not  uninformed  by  leUeis  ;  and  from  a  ha><it   of  a  machine  or  ftrnfture  ot  any  kind  tetiding  to  break 
cf  attention  to  ft)  Ic,  he  acquired  a  conlidcrablc  portion    it  m  that  part.     Thus  every  pait  <f  a   rope   is   cf'/j/'j- 
■     ■  -  ■     ■  ftraincJ  by  the  weight  whiih  it  fufi>cnd«.      "^  " 


of  critical  acutencfs  in  the  difceinment  of  its  beauties 
and  deteiSs.  In  one  branch  of  wiiting  he  particularly 
excelled — thr  epiftolary  ;  in  which  he  ru>t  only  Ihowed 
the  preciiioii  and  ckarnefs  of  bufinefs,  but  poliiiFed  a 
jieainefs  as  well  as  a  Huency  of  exprcflion  which  few  lel- 
ter-writcis  have  been  knows  tofurpafs.  Le'tei -writing 
was  one  of  his  favourite  amufemcnts  ;  and  among  his 
•orrefpondcnts  weic  nicn  of  fuch  eminence  and  talents 
as  well  repaid  his  endeavours  to  entertain  them.  Among 
ihcfe,  as  befortmcntlorrd,  was  the  juftly  celebrated 
Dr  Franklin,  originally  a  printer  like  Mr  Strahan, 
vh<  fe  fiiendlhip  and  correfpondcnce,  notwitbftanJing 
the  dtiercrce  of  their  fcniiments  in  polit  cal  mitters, 
he  contiini-.d  to  enjoy  till  his  death.  One  of  the  1  itell 
letters  wliiih  he  received  from  his  illullrious  and  ve:  c- 


Every  pa.t 
of  a  pillar  is  t^ua/iy  ftrained  by  tlie  load  which  it  fup- 
pnrti.  A  mill  axle  is  rtjually  twifted  and  Araincd  irv 
every  part  which  lies  between  the  part  of  the  wheel  ac- 
tuated by  the  moving  power  and  the  part  which  js  re- 
firteJ  by  the  work  to  be  perfirmcd.  Every  part  of* 
lever  cr  joift  is  iijftrentlj  ftrained  by  a  force  ac'iing  00  a 
dirtant  part. 

It  is  evident  that  we  cannot  make  the  flruflure  fit 
for  its  puipofe,  uolefs  il;e  ftrcnglh  in  every  pjit  be  at 
leaft  equal  to  the  ftrcfs  laid  on,  or  ihe  ftrain  excited  in 
that  part.  It  is  no  left  plain,  that  if  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  pnnciplcs  which  determine  this  fttain,  both  in  in- 
icnfity  and  dircfliin,  in  relation  to  the  magnitude  ar.d 
tliefituation  of  its  remote  caufc,  the  only  fecuiity  we 


labie  fri<;ad,coiitaiacd  a  iiuBioious  allegory  of  the  lUile  h«clor  luccels  is  to  give  to  every  p.ut  ol   ^«  ""^^ 


s 
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bl  IRC  fi!ch  foiiJity  that  we  can  leave  ho  doubt  of  its  fuf-  ranges  of  planks  on  the  bottcm  and  fides  of  a  (Tilp,  or    Strikes 

ficleucy       But  daily  experience  (hi.ws  us  thiit  this  vague  ihc  continuation  cf  planks  jciiicd  to  the  ends  rf  each         H 

ieourity*  is  in  mmy  calcs  uncertain,  if  we  are  tlius  igno-  oiher,  and  reaching  from  the  Hera  to  the  ftern-poft  and  .^^^I^^ilSii^ 

rant.      In  all  cafes  it  is  flovenly,  unlike  an  anill,  attend-  fa(hion- pieces  ;  tl.e  loweft  i  f  tl:ere,  which  is  called  tl;e 

ed  with  ufelefs   expence,  and  in  machines  is  attended  garbodrdjireai,  is  let  into  the  keel  below,   and  into  the 

with  a  lofs  of  power  wliich  is  wafted  in  changing  tie  Item  and  llernpcrt.     They  fay  alfo  a  (liip  hecJs  a  j!rah, 

n-otions  of  a  needlefs  load  of  matter.  that  is,  hangs  or  inclines  to  one  fule  the  quantity  of  a 


It  mull  therefore  gre.illy  tend  to  the  improvement  of    whole  plank's  breadth. 
1  profelUons  occupied  in  the  ereaion  or  employment        Strakis,   or Jlrels,  in 


all  profellions  occiipieJ  in  the  eretlion  or  employment  oTKAKts,  vijire.^s,  in  mining,  are  frames  of  boards 
of  fuch  ftniclures  to  have  a  diiiinfl  notion  of  the  drains  fixed  on  or  in  the  gn  nnd,  wh.ere  they  walh  and  drefs 
to  which  their  parts  are  expofed.  Frequently,  nay  ge-  the  fmall  ore  in  a  little  llream  of  water,  hence  called 
Herally,  thefe  llrains  are  not  immediate,  but  aiile  Ircm  JiraLd  ere. 

the  adion  of  forces  on  diitant  parts,  by  which  the  af-  STRALSUND,  a  ftrong  and  rich  fea-pcrt  town  of 
femblage  is  ftraincd,and  there  is  a  tendency  to  rupture  Geimany,  in  Hither  Pomerania,  and  was  foimerly  an 
in  every  part.  This  drain  is  induced  on  every  part,  and  important  trading-place.  In  1678  it  was  ftrced  to  fur- 
is  there  modified  by  fixed  mechanical  law?.  Thele  it  is  render  to  theekaorof  B'-andenburg,  after  1800  houfes 
our  bufinefs  to  learn  ;  but  our  chief  objea  in.  this  invef-  had  been  burnt  to  allies  in  one  night's  time.  After  this 
lioation  is  to  determine  the  ftrength  of  materials  which  the  Swedes  defended  it  to  the  laft  extremity;  and 
it^is  necelfarr  to  oppofe  in  every  pa;t  to  this  Ih-ain  ;  and  Charle»  XII.  in  17  14,  came  hither  after  his  return  out 
how  to  oppofe  this  fticngth  in  luth  a  manner  tliat  it  of  Turkey.  But  the  crown  of  S^veden  not  being  able 
ftall  be  exerted  to  the  bell  advantage.  The  notions  cf  to  h.old  out  againlf  five  great  powers,  it  was  forced  to 
ftrain  and  Urength  therefore  hardly  admit  of  kparation  ;  fubmit  in  17 15.  In  1720  it  was  rendered  back  to  Swe- 
for  it  is  even  by  means  of  the  ftrength  of  the  interme-  den,  but  in  a  very  poor  condition.  It  is  almoft  fur- 
diate  parts  tliat  the  llrain  is  propagated  to,  or  excited  rounded  by  the  Tea  and  the  lake  Francen,and  has  ahar- 
in,  the  part  under  conlideration.  It  is  proper  there-  hour  feparated  iiom  the  ifle  of  Rugcn  by  a  narrcwr 
fore  to  confidtt  the  whole  together  under  the  article  llrait.  It  is  15  miles  north-well  of  Grippfwald,  and 
SiRF.NGTi!  of  Materials  in  mechanics.  4°  north-eall  ot  Gullrow.     li.  Long.  13.  28.  N.  Lat. 

STRAINING,  is  the  clarification  of  a  liquor,  by   54.  17. 
paffing  it  through  a  fieve  or  filter.     The  word  is  de-        STRA.MONIUM,  in  boiany;  a  fpecies  of  Datu- 
iived  frcin  the   French,  ejlnindre ;    which    is    lormed    RA. 

frcm  ex,  "  out  of,"  a.:;d  J/,ii:gei e,  "  to  prefs."  STRAND  (Saxon),  any  fliore  or  bank  of  a  fea  or 

STRAIT,  a  narrow  cliannel  or  arm  of  the  fea,  fliut  great  livcr.  Htnce  the  llreet  in  the  well  fuburbs  of 
up  between  Lnds  on  either  fide,  and  affordirg  a  palfage  London,  which  lay  next  the  fliore  or  bank  of  the 
out  of  one  great  fea  into  anoihr.r.  Thames,  was  called  x.\\t  Sirand.     An  immunity  from 

There  are  three  kinds  of  ibaits.  i.  Such  as  join  cullom,  and  all  iropofitions  upon  goods  or  velfels  by  land 
ore  ocean  to  another..  Of  this  kind  are  tl:e  flraits  of  or  water,  was  ufually  expreifcd  byy/;-«n,/or_y7;?,7;n. 
Mao-ellan  and  Le  Maire.  2.  Thole  which  join  the  STRANDED  (trom  the  Si-.won  Jran'l),  is  when  a 
ocean  to  a  gulf:  the  flraits  of  Gibraltar  and  Babelnian-  fliip  is  by  temptll,  or  by  iU  lleerage,  run  on  ground, 
del  are  cf  this  kind,  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  and  fo  peiilhes.  Where  a  velTcl  is  llranded,  jullites  of 
being  only  large  guifs.  3.  Thofe  which  join  one  gulf  the  peace,  &c.  Ihall  command  conllables  near  the  fea- 
to  another;  as  the  ftraits  of  Calta,  which  join  the  Pa-  coalis  to  call  alllllance  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fhip ; 
lus  Mitotis  to  tJie  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  The  palfage  and  officers  of  men  of  war  are  to  be  aiding  and  affilling 
of  llraits  is  commonly  dangerous,  on  account  of  the   thereto. 

rapidity  and  oppofite  motion  of  currents.  The  moll  STRANGE  (Sir  Robert),  "  who  carried  the  art  of 
celebrated  llrait  in  the  world  is  that  of  Gibraltar,  engraving  to  lb  great  perfedlion  in  this  country,  was  i 
which  is  about  from  24  to  36  miles  long,  and  from  man  of  fuch  general  merit,  that  a  life  of  him,  not  mere- 
i^  to  24  broad,  joiniiig  the  Mediterranean  fea  wiiJi  ly  cftimating  his  charailer  as  an  artill,  but  alfo  pour- 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  llraits  cf  Magellan,  difco-  traying  his  private  virtues  and  domellic  habits,  would 
veicd  in  1520  by  F.  Magellan,  were  uled  fome  time  be  both  ufelul  and  entei  taining.  Such  a  life,  we  have 
as  a  paliage  out  of  the  North  into  the  Si  utli  Sea;  reafon  to  believe,  will  be  prefented  to  the  public.  Mo- 
but  fince  the  year  1616,  that  the  fttait  of  Le  Maire  dell  as  he  was  ingenious,  he  uled  indeed  to  fay  that  the 
l;as  been  difcovered,  the  former  has  been  difufed  ;  boih  works  of  an  artill  ihould  ferve  for  a  life  and  monument 
becaufe  ol  its  length,  which  is  full  three  hundred  miles,  to  him.  His  works  no  doubt  will  perpetuate  hi?  name 
and  becaufe  the  r.avigation  thereof  is  very  dangerous,  whilll  any  tafte  for  the  fine  arts  remains.  In  the  mean 
from  the  waves  of  the  North  and  South  Seas  meeting  time,  we  cannot  but  here  give  a  Ihort  fketch  of  his 
in  it  and  clalhing.  The  llrait  at  the  entrance  of  the  hillory,  the  accuracy  of  which  may  be  depended  on. 
Baltic  is  called  the  Sound.  That  between  England  "  Sir  Robert  btrange  w.is  born  in  the  iiland  of  Pomona 
and  France,  I^  pas  de  Calais,  or  the  Channel.  There  in  Orkney,  July  the  14th  1721  ;  and  died  at  London 
are  alfo  the  ilraits  of  VVeigats,  of  Jelfo,  of  Anian,  of  July  the  5tli  1792.  He  was  lineally  def  ended  fri-m 
Davis,  and  Hiidfon,  &c.  David  Strange  or  Strang,  a  younger  f  n  of  the  family 

STRAKES,    or   Strkaks,  in  a  (hip,  the  uniform    of  the  Strangescr  Strangs  (a)  of  Bakallcy,  in  the  coun. 


(a)  The  name  of  Strange  or  Strang  is  indifcriminately  ufed  in  the  old  charters  and  deeds  of  the  Balcalky  fa- 
mily,, now  in  tlie  polFeffion  of  Sir  Robert  Anllruther  of  Balcafky,  baronet. 
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Strange,  tv  of  rife,  who  fettled  in  Orkney  at  tlie  lime  of  ihe 
*"*'~>^""~'  Kefurnution.  But  as  there  were  no  males  remainin;; 
ot  the  elder  branch  of  the  Stran};cs  of  lialcalk)-.  Sir 
Robert  bec.ime  the  male  reprclcntative  of  it,  and  was 
found  by  a  legal  inveltig:ilion  to  luvc  .i  ri^ln  to  the  ar- 
morial bearings  and  every  other  nurk  ol'honour  belong- 
ing to  that  ancient  family. 

"  He  received  hii  chiOkal  educati<^in  at  Kirlvali  in 
Oikney  under  th;  caie  nf  a  Ic.irneil,  worthy,  and  much 
refpeSed  gentleman,  Mr  Murdoch  Mack-:nzic,  flill  alive 
{*TjS)>  ^^"^  ^"^^  tendered  iiilinite  fervicc  to  his  coun- 
try by  tlie  accur.ire  furveys  and  cli:irts  ho  hts  given  i.f 
the  iGands  of  Orkney  and  of  the  Urililh  and  Iiilh 
cualls. 

"  OrigituiUy  intended  for  the  law,  Mr  Stranjje  fooD 
b:come  tired  c>i  that  prnfjtl'ion,  and  p.rceived  ttiat  his 
geniu!>  decilivcly  led  lirm  to  the  arts  ot  drawing  and  en- 
graving. For  this  purpof-  he  was  introduced  to  the 
late  Mr  Riciurd  Cooper  at  Edinburgh,  the  only  perfon 
there  who  had  then  any  t.ifte  in  that  line  of  the  fine 
arts.  He  \v  s  brund  with  him  as  an  apprentice  lor  fix 
}ears  ;  during  which  time  he  made  fuch  progrefs  in  his 
new  profclTi'iii,  th.it  hi>  friends  cnteruirA:d  the  hi^hell 
cxpciflation  of  his  fuccefi ;  nor  were  llicy  dif^ppointcd. 

"  In  the  year  1747  he  nurried  Ifab-Ua,  only  daugh- 
ter of  William  Luiniiden,  fon  of  Uilhop  Luaiifdi:n  ;  and 
foon  at:er  his  niairiiige  he  went  to  I'ra  icc,  where  with 
the  m  >ll  aident  application  he  profeculed  his  Undies, 
chieHy  at  Paris,  under  the  dire<.'lion  of  ih:  celebrated 
Le  Bas,  whi  engraved  many  c^cc'.lent  prints  from  the 
Dutch  painters.  It  was  Irom  Le  B.is  he  had  the  firll 
liint  of  the  ufe  of  the  inllrumenc  coramcinly  called  t^e 
dry  needle  ;  but  which  be  afterwards  gre.itly  improved 
by  his  own  gciuus,  and  which  bas  added  fuch  fuperior 
beauties  to  his  engraving!. 

"  Fn  tlie  year  1751  Mr  Strange  removed  with  his  fa- 
mily fron  Edinburgh  and  fettled  at  London,  where  he 
engraved  fcvcral  tine  liidorical  prints,  which  julUy  ac- 
quired to  him  great  reputation.  At  this  period  hillo- 
rical  engraving  had  made  lii'lc  pri'gref>  in  Britam,  and 
he  may  be  properly  c  n.'";dered  as  it»  fatlxr. 

"  The  admiration  he  always  h.id  for  the  works  -"f  ths 
great  Italian  painters  made  him  long  delire  to  vifit  Ita- 
ly, the  feut  cif  the  fine  arts  ;  and  the  farther  he  advan- 
ced in  lite,  he  became  the  more  perruad;.*d  tliat  a  jour- 
ney to  that  country  was  c^cnlial  to  an  artiH  whj  had 
the  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  bis  profeflion.  He 
tliertfjrc  undertook  ilus  j  lU^ney  in  the  year  1760.  In 
Italy  he  made  many  admirable  drawings,  feveral  of 
■\rhicli  he  .ifierwards  engraved.  Tiicfc  diawings  are 
now  in  the  poirelUon  of  Lord  Dundas. 

"  Everywhere  in  Iial 
were  beflowcd  on  Mr  Strange  ;  not  only  by  great  ptrfo- 
na^es,  but  by  the  principal  academies  ot  the  tine  arts  in 
that  country.  He  was  made  a  member  <•!  tlic  acadc- 
Diles  of  Rome,  Fl  'ren.e,  and  Bologna,  and  profeliur  in 
the  royal  acad.roy  at  Paima. 

"  To  Ihow  the  cllimatioD  in  which  his  talents  were 


[       ^n      ] 
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fingiilar  metrics  of  attention 


lidd  at  Rom?,  wecainnt  butrecoidthe  followingantc- 
dote.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  if  the  Vatican  hbrary,  in 
which  tlie  colle<f»io»  of  engravings  ate  kept,  it  elc^'ant- 
ly  painted  by  Si^jnor  Rotfanelli.  It  reprefents  ihe^pro. 
grefs  of  cngrav.iig  ;  and  the  p^irtraits  of  the  mift  tmi. 
iicnt  artills  in  that  line  are  there  iniiodiited,  anK  njj 
which  is  tliat  of  oir  art;ft.  Under  his  arm  he  ho  d»  a 
portfolio,  on  which  his  name  i»  iiiferil«:d.  He  is  the 
only  Briiifh  artill  on  whom  this  hun  >ur  ha.  been  coi;- 
ferred. 

"  In  France,  wl.ee  he  refide  J  m-iny  years  at  diiTcrcni 
periods,  liii  talents  likewifc  received  every  mark  of  at- 
tention that  cou'd  be  beftowed  on  a  foreigner.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  o(  painiin* 
at  I'll  is. 

"  Hismaj-fiy  King  GeorpeHI.  ever  attentive  to  the 
progrcfs  of  the  fine  a-ts  in  Britain,  and  lenfible  of  the 
advant.iges  of  which  engrarln:;  partcu'.arly  has  betn  te 
this  couirrv,  even  in  a  commercial  light  j  and  dclirous 
to  give  a  mark  of  his  royal  npprohati  <n  of  the  merit  of 
Mr  Strange,  vh  'm  he  conlidered  a>  at  the  head  of  hi* 
profclhon  and  the  great  improver  of  it — was  graeinully 
pieafcti  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  him  tlie 
51I1  of  Janu.iry  1787. 

"  Such  was  Sir  Rnbert  Stnn;;e  as  an  ariift  ;  nor  w.»» 
helefs  diUinguilhed  by  his  truly  amiable  moral  rjiiali. 
ties,  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  the  hapjvnef* 
to  know  him. 

••  Wt-h  regard  to  his  works,  he  left  fifty  capital  platet, 
fli'.l  in  good  condition,  which  are  carefully  prcferved  in 
his  family.  They  are  engraved  from  pifturcs  by  the 
mod  celebrated  painter,  of  the  Roman,  liorentine, 
Lombard,  Venetian,  and  other fchool*.  They  are  hi- 
Itorical,  lioth  f.icred  and  profane,  p'>etic.i1,  a!le(»'iric<l-. 

From  his  earliell  ellablifhment  in  life,  SirR  bert 
carefully  prefcrved  about  eighty  copies  of  the  fined  and 
mill  clioice  imprefllons  of  earh  plate  he  engraved; 
which,  from  length  of  time,  have  acquired  a  h.anty, 
m:llownefs,  a:id  brillia'-.cy,  eafier  fecn  than  defcrlbed. 
He  did  this  with  a  view  of  prefenting  ihcm  to  the  puS- 
li;  at  a  period  \»hen  aj^  fliould  dif.ible  him  from  add- 
ing to  tlieir  number,  'I'hcfc  he  colle>'"ied  into  as  many 
volumes,  and  arrang;d  thrm  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  engraved.  To  each  volume  he  prefixed  two  por- 
traits of  h'mfelf,  on  the  faire  plate,  the  one  an  etc'iing, 
the  other  a  finilhed  proof,  fiom  a  drawing  by  J.ihi> 
Biptille  Grcufe.  This  is  the  lall  pLi-e  he  engraved  ;  and 
which  is  a  pr.)of  that  neither  his  eyes  nor  hind  were 
impaired  by  age.  It  likewifc  Ihows  tlie  u:'c  he  m  ide 
buih  ot  aquafortis  and  the  graver.  Earh  volume,  bc- 
fides  a  dedication  to  the  king,  contains  an  introJu.'iion 
rn  the  prngref.  of  enpravin:»,  and  critical  remark,  en 
tlie  p;..'tutes  Irom  which  his  engravings  ate  taken. 
Tliclir  volumes  were  ready  to  Le  giver,  to  the  puUlic, 
when  Sir  Robarl's  detth  and  cor.tquent  ciicun:llanccf 
del.iyed  this  magnificent  publication ;  a  piiblicaiion 
which  docs  fo  much  honour  to  the  ariid,  and  to  the 
counlrv  which  gave  him  birtb  (»-)" 

STR.WCERj 
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(b)  Solicitous  to  make  all  our  biographical  articles  the  veliicles  of  truth,  we  applird  for  iv.form-\tt''n  rtrptfllr(» 
Sii  R  bcrt  Strange,  to  the  pcif "n  whom  we  confidcred  as  t!:e  mod  capable  rf  fumiihiiig  i^  and  w.'io  we  im.ig  ned 
wuuld  be   giatiticd  by  our  applicaiiun.     With  fonie  diiHculty  we  ubtaiued,  a*  a  tavcurto  ourfclvcs,  the  tkctc/t 

of 
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STUANGER,  inlaw.uknotesapoTron  who  is  r.ot 

privy  or  ivany  to  an  act.     Thus  ii  (hunger  to  a  jud-c- 

nient  is  lie  to  whom  :i  judgment  dyis  nut  belong  ;  in 

■  which  finfe  the  vvoid  Hands  direaly  oppofed  to  party 

or  privy.  „         ,  -it 

STRANGLES,  in  Farrierj-.     See  that  article,  § 

Xiv.  .  r.        >/r 

STRANGURY,  a  fupprefli.n  of  unne.  See  Me- 
dicine, n°  119.  J     r  ]  . 

STRAP,  among  furgeons  a  fort  of  band  ufed  to 
ftretch  out  limbs  in  the  fetting  of  broken  or  disjointed 

bones.  .   r  f 

Si  RAP,  in  a  (liip,  the  rope  which  is  fpliced  about  any 
block,  and  made  with  an  eye  to  fallen  it  any  where  on 
occafion. 

Straps,  in  the  manege.  The  ftraps  of  a  faddje  are 
fmall  leather  ftraps,  n.iiled  to  the  bows  of  the  Liddlc, 
with  w'hl>  h  we  make  the  girths  faft  to  the  faddle. 

3TRAPADO,  or  Strappado,  a  kind  of  military 
punilhment,  wherein  the  crimina.'s  hands  being  tied  be- 
hind him,  he  is  hoifted  up  with  a  rope  to  the  top  of  a 
lono-  piece  of  wood,  and  let  fall  again  almod  to  the 
ground ;  fo  that,  by  the  weight  of  his  body  in  the 
fhock,  his  arms  are  diilocated.  Sometimes  he  is  to  un- 
dergo three  ftrapadoes  or  more. 

STRASBURG,  an  ancient,  Urge,  handfome,  popu- 
lous, and  llrong  city  of  France  in  Alface.  It  contains 
about  200  ftreets,  p.irt  of  which  are  very  narrow,  and 
moll  of  the  houfes  are  built  after  the  ancient  talk. 
However,  there  are  a  great  number  of  handfome  build- 
ings, fuch  as  the  hotel  of  the  marflial  of  Fiance,  who  is 
commander  of  the  city  ;  the  hotel  of  the  cardinal  of 
Rnutn,  the  bilhop's  palace,  the  Jefuits  college,  the  royal 
hofpital,  the  hotel  of  Heile-Darmlladt,  the  arfena!,  the 


lown-hcufe,  and  ilie  catliedval.   It  has  a  wooden  bitJg'e  ."irafbu'g, 

over  the  Rhine,  which  is  thrmght  to  be  one  of  il;e  (inell     i^tiata 

in  Europe  ;  as  is  likewife  the  cathedral  church,  whofs  "^ 

tower  is  the  handfomed  in  Germany,  and  the  ckck  is 

greatly  admired  by  all  travellers.     Some  look  upon  ic 

as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  the  fteeple  is 

allowed    to  be  the  highcft  in  Eur.jpe.      The  clock  not 

only  llicws  the  hours  of  the  day,  but  the  motion  of  the 

fun,  moon,  and  ftars.     Among  other  things  there  is  an 

angel,  which  turns  an  hourglafs  every  hour  ;  and  the 

twelve  apoftles  procUlm  noun,  by  each  of  them  (Iriking 

a  blow  with  a  hammer  rn  a  bell.     There   is  likewife  a 

cock,  wliich  is  a  piece  if  clock-work,  that  crows  every 

hour.     There  are  700  fleps  up  to  the  tower  or  fteeple, 

it  being  5C0  feet  high.   It  was  a  free  and  imperial  city  ; 

but  the   king  of  France  became  mafter   of  it  ir.  1681, 

and  greatly  augmented  the  fort ifical ions,  though  before 

it  had  as  many  cannon  as  there  are  days  in  the   year. 

The  inhal.'it  mts  were  formerly  Proteftants,  and  carried 

on  a  great  trade  ;  but  moll  of  thetn  have  been  o'  liged 

to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion,  though  there  is  fti'l 

a  fort  of  toleration.     Such  was   Strafburg  before  the 

French  revolution  ;  what  it  is  now  we  have  not  leifure 

to  inquire.      It  is  fcated  on  the  river  111,  55  miles  north 

of  Bafil,   112  fouth-weft   of   Mentz,  aud   255    eaft   of 

Paris.      E.  Long.  7.  51.  N.  Lat.  48.  3  J. 

STRATA,  in  natural  hiltory,  the  feveral  beds  or 
layeis  ot  different  matters  whereot  the  earth  is  compo- 
fed.     See  Qjjarry. 

The  (Irata  whereof  the  earth  is  compnfed  are  fo  very 
different  in  different  countries,  that  it  is  impoffible  te 
fay  any  thing  concerning  them  that  may  be  generally 
applicable  :  and  indeed  the  depths  to  which  we  can  pe- 
netrate are  fo  fmall,  that  only  a  very  few  can  be  known 

to 


of  his  life,  which  we  have  laid  before  our  readers,  upon  the  exprefs  condition  that  we  fhould  not  nher  ajir/g/c  •u'orrl 
•sf  it  •  as  the  compofition,  we  were  told,  would  do  honour  lo  our  li'ork.     We  have  obferved  the  condition,  and 
therefore  cannot  claim  this  honour  to  any  of  the  ufual  writers  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.    If  Sir  Robert's 
more  intimate  friends  Ihall  be  pleafed  with  the  article,  their  gratitude  will  be  due   not  to  us,  but  to  fome  of  his 
neareft  relations ;  and  what  may  appear  its  defeifts  to  others  {for  the  talles  of  mankind  are  vere  different),  we 
truft  will  be  fupplled  by  tie  following  authentic  catalogue  of  his  works  :  Plate  I.  Two  Heads  of  the  author — one 
an  etching,  the  other  a  finilhed  proof,  from  a  drawing  by  John  Baptifte  Greuie  ;  2.  The  Return  from  Market,  by 
Wouverma'ns  ;   3.  Cupid,  by  Vanloo  ;  4.  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Guido  ;  5.  Cleopatra,  by  the  fame;  6.   The  Ma- 
donna, by  the  fame  ;   7.  The  Angel  Gabric-1,  by  the  fame  ;   8.  The  Virgin,  holding  in  her  liand  a  book,  and  at- 
tended  by  angels,  by  Carlo  Marklt  ;  9.  The  Virgin  with  the  Child  afleep,  by  the  fame  ;    10.  Liberality  and  Mo- 
clellv,  by  Guido  ;  1 1 .  Apollo  rewarding  Merit  and  punilhing  Arrogance,  by  Andrea  Sacchi ;   I  2.  Tlie  Finding 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  ;   13.  Csefar  repudiating  Pompeia,  by     the  fame  ;   14.  Tiiree  Chil- 
dren of  Kin'' Ciiailes  I.  by  Vandyke  ;    15.  Belifarius,  by    Silvator  Rofa ;    16.  St  Agnes,  by  Dominich'no  ;    17. 
The  Tud'rment  of  Hercule=,  by  Nicolas  rouffin  ;    18.  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces,  by  Guido  ;    19.  and  20.  Juf- 
tice  and  MeeknelV,  by  Raphael;   21.  The  Offspring  of  Love,  by  Guido  ;     22.  Cupid   lleeping,    by   the  fame  ; 
2%.  Abraham  giving  up  the  Handmaid  Hagar,  by  Guercino  ;  24.  Either  a  Suppliant  before  Ahafuerus,  by  the 
fame  525,  Jofeph  and  Potiphar's  Wife,  by  Guido  ;   26.  Venus  blinding  Cupid,    by  Titian  ;   27.  Venus,  by  the 
fame;  28.  Danae,  by  the  fame  ;   29.  Portrait  of  King  Charles  L  by  Vandyke  ;   30   The  Madonna,  by  Correg- 
cio;   31.  St  Cxcilia,  by  Raphael;   32.   Mary  Magdalen,  by  Guido  ;   33.   Our  Saviour  appearing  to  his  Mother 
after  his  Rcfuircaion,  by  Guercino;  34.  A   Mother  and   Child,  by  Parmegiano  ;  35.  Cupid   meditating,  by 
Schidoni ;   36.   Laomedon  King  of  Troy  deteflcd  by  Neptune  and  Apollo,  by  Salvator  Rofa;  37.  The  Death 
of  Dido,  by   Guercino;   38.  Venus    and    Adoni',  by   Titian;   39.  Fortune,  by  Guido  ;  40.  Cleopatra,  by  the 
fame  ;  41.  Two  Children  at  School,  by  Schidoni  ;  42.  Mary   Magdalen,  by  Correggio  ;  43.  Portrait  of  King 
Charles  I.  attended  by  tlie  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  by  Vandyke  ;  44.  Q^een  Henrietta,  attended  by  ihe  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  holding  in  her  Arms  the  Duke  of  York,  by  the  fame  ;  45.  Apotheclis  of  the    Royal   Children,  by 
Weft  ;  46.  The  Annunciation,  by  Guido;  47.  Portrait  of  Raphael  Sancio   D'Urbino,  by  himfclf ;  48.  Sappho, 
by  Carlo  Dolci  ;  49.  Our  Saviour alleep,  by  Vandyke  ;  50.  St  John  in  the  Defcrt,  byMuriUo. 
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to  US  at  any  rate  ;  thofe  that  lie  near  the  centre,  or  even 
"  a  great  way  from  it,  being  fur  ever  hid.  One  reafon 
why  we  cannot  penetrate  to  any  great  depth  is,  that  ;i$ 
wt  go  down  the  air  becomes  foul,  loaded  with  pemi- 
cious  vapours,  inflammable  air,  fixed  air,  &c.  which  de- 
flroy  the  miners,  and  there  is  no  polUbility  of  going  on. 
In  many  places,  however,  ihcle  vapours  hecomc  perni- 
cious much  fooner  than  in  others,  particuLiily  where 
ful|;hureous  minerals  abound,  as  in  mines  cf  metal, 
coal,  &c. 

But  however  great  differences  there  may  bt  among 
the  under  llrata,  the  upper  one  is  in  l^)me  refpcas  the 
fame  all  over  the  globe,  at  leall  in  this  refpcA,  tliat 
•t  IS  fit  (or  the  ftipport  of  vegetables,  which  the  others 
are  net,  without  long  expofure  to  the  air.  Properly 
fpeaking,  indeed,  the  upper  ftraium  of  the  earth  all 
round,  iscompi.fed  of  the  purs  vegeuble  mould,  though 
in  many  places  it  is  mixed  with  large  quantities  of 
other  (Iratj,  as  cLiy,  fand,  gravel,  &c.  ;  and  hence  pro- 
ceed the  differences  of  foil  fo  well  known  to  thofe  who 
prailice  agncultuie. 

It  has  been  lujipofcd,  by  fome  naturalifts,  that  the 
diflercnt  llrata  ot  which  the  earth  is  compofed  were 
originally  lormed  at  the  creation,  and  have  continued 
in  a  manner  inimut.ible  ever  fince  :  but  this  cannot  pof- 
fibly  have  been  the  c.ife,  fince  wc  find  that  many  of  the 
fliata  are  lliapj?,cly  intcrniixed  with  each  »)ther  ;  the 
bones  ot  animaU  b<.th  marine  and  terrelbrial  are  fre- 
quently fi.und  at  great  depths  in  the  eirtJi  ;  beds  of 
oyfterlhells  aie  >.  luid  of  irnir.enfo  extent  in  fcvcral  coun- 
tries ;  and  conceriiing  thefe  and  other  Ihell  filh  it  is  re- 
marlable,  tliat  they  nre  generally  found  much  farther 
from  the  furface  than  the  bones  or  tech  either  of  ma- 
rine or  teircllrial  a  im-U.  Neither  aie  the  (hells  or 
other  remains  of  fi:!i  found  in  thiC-  countries  adjoining 
to  tlie  t'e.ii  where  they  grow  naturally,  but  in  the  raoft 
diUaiit  region*.  Mr  Whireluirll,  In  his  lni]tilry  into  the 
Oiiginal  State  and  Fomialir  n  of  the  Earth,  has  given 
ihc  toll'wiiig  account  v(  many  different  kinds  o(  ani- 
rnals,  w  Ik  le  (hells  and  other  remains  or  exurix  are  (onnd 
in  England;  though  at  prefent  the  living  animals  are 
not  to  be  found  except  in  the  Eall  and  Wett  Indies. 
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Their  nimej,  ud  vXxcn  where  fcuuj. 
Crocodile.       Cermany,    Derby 

(hire,  Noitinghamfh.re,  Oxford 

llnre,  and  Yorklh  re, 
Allicator's    Teith.      Oxford-) 

(hire,  Shcppy  Ifland,  j 

The  Dandkd  BuccisvM.    Oxford- 

Uiire,  and  the  Alps, 
The  UirpiNC-Ssait,    and   Star 

Fish.     Sheppy  Iflmd, 
Tail  bucciNUM.     Sheppy  Ifi.ind, 

Hordel  Ciiff,  HampHiue, 


Nitive  cUamt^  Ftr><m. 


E'J)  and  U'fjl  Im. 
diet. 

ir.jl  InJirf, 
U\J}  hdirr^ 
Eiijl  India. 


A  CArjLocvs  of  ExtKANKooi  Fotiiit,  Jbfiving  tvhre 
thy  tuere  dug  up  ;  alfo  itrir  na:ive  ClhaaUi.  Ahjilj 
JeUaed  from  ll.-e  curious  Cabintl  of  Mr  NhiLios;  in 
K  ng  (Ireet,   Red-Lion  Sqtiare. 


Tliiir  Daino,  and  I'Uccs.  where  foainl. 

Chambi^rei)   NfauTiLUs.      Sheppy 

I  (lands  ;    Richmond   in   Surrey  ; 

Sherbone  in  Dorfetfljirc^ 
TrtTH  OF  Sharks.  Slicppy  Ifland, 

Oxfordlhire,  Middlelex,  Suirey, 

Northaniptonlhiie, 
Ska-Tortoisi;,  feveral  kinds;  the 

Hj'wIJIHI,  Log^trheady  and  Green 

fpecies.     Sheppy  Illind, 
Mancrove  Trie  Oysters.  Shep 

py   in.ind. 
Coxcomb   Tree    Oysters.       Oi- 

ford(hire,    Ghiirefler(hiie,   Dor- 

fet(hiie,  and  Hanover, 
Vertebrae  and  Palates  of  the  Or- 

BES.    Sheppy  Llaiids,  and  niai.y 

other  part^  of  England, 
Voi«  XVIL, 


>fatl»e  C'lbnatn- 
Clinefe  Ocean,  and 
olhir  Par  It  of  ILjI 
^riat  fa, 

Eafl  and  n'ej  In- 
tiict. 

W,fl  hdiet. 


Nothing  has  more  perpL-xed  thofe  who  undertake  to. 
Jorm  theories,  f  the  eartJ.  than  O.cfe  apte..cancc».  S  me 
have  at  once  bolJly  adtited,  (rom  tlide  and  other  phe- 
nomcni,  that  the  world  i.  eternal.  Other,  have  had  rc- 
courfe  to  the  unlvtrial  deluge.  Some,  among  whom 
IS  the  Lount  dc  Batfon,  endeavour  to  pr..ve  that  the 
ocean  and  dryland  are  ptrjHrtually  changing  places  l 
that  (or  many  ages  the  hghed  mot^ntains  have  be.a 
covered  with  water,  in  coiWcquei.cc  oj  wh  ch  the  ira, 
rine  arimals  jud  mentioned  were  generated  in  (uch  vail 
quantities,  that  the  waters  will  again  cover  ii.e(e  moun. 
tains,  the  habitable  part  of  the  e.iiih  become  fea,  ;miJ 
tJie  fea  become  dry  land  as  belcre,  .-vc.  Others  h  .ve 
imagined  tl.at  they  might  be  otcafioned  hy  volcanoe*. 
eartl:(^uakes,  &c.  which  condunj  the  different  (Irata* 
and  o(ttn  intermix  the  prtidudiou*  of  the  tea  with  ihoie 
of  the  dry  land. 

Thelc  fubjcfls  have  been  dl(cuffed  under  the  article 
Earth,  to  which  therefore  we  refer  the  rcaJer  j  and 
Ih  ill  conclude  with  ft  me  account  of  tjie  lirata  in  thole 
places. where  they  have  been  moll  part  ciihrly  oblcnetL 
Under  the  article  Natural  Hijtorv,  Sea.  1.  it 
IS  obfeived,  that  the  uppei  (Lata  of  the  earth  and  n  o'lr- 
tai.  J  generally  confrll  of  rag  (lone,  the  lett  of  (l.te, 
the;third  of  marble  filed  with  petrila>it;ons,  the  tour.l*. 
again  of  (late,  and  tJie  next  o(  Iree-ltonc.  But  we  aic 
far  from  conlideiing  this  as  a  ruie  which  holdj  univc.-. 
(ally.  The  flrata  differ  exceedingly  in  a  great  nuinl  er 
of  places;  Ibmc  indarces  o(  which  we  (hall  give  fioiii 
Mr  Whitchurll — At  Alfraon  Common  in  Di.rb)(hir(. 
tiie  llraLa  are.  '  In-pf-y  i"f.». 

10  llir  Orv 
guu!    -  :: 
lEd  I  - 

tMIO  ni  th% 

Feet.  Inih.  K^Jth.  g. 
7     O      iiw 
o 

4 
o 


tiie  drata  are, 

A  Tjblh  of  lie  Stkjta  al  AiiitfON  Cova/c.V. 


•Weji  Indiet. 

•  Cotij!  ef  Guinea. 
J 

[  EafI  and  W.fl  In. 

o'ift. 
J 


4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

1 1 

1 2 

'3 
«4 

'5 

16 


Numb. 

1  Clay 

2  Raicmell,  fr/igmenit  cfflone, 
■),    Bind  induratd  ilcy 

Stone,  argiUaeeout  concreted d j 


BiSD 

B 1 1  n 

Stone,  a  lliiek  tolrur 

Bind 

SroNK 

Biso 

Bind 

Coal 

Bind 

SroNE 

Stonk 

Bind 


17   Shvtt,  a  l/attfulflancf,  refemllirg  tl 
ihzlxxxa  of  loal  dKj}  -  J 


y 

«.» 
6 

8 

«y 

5 
2 

a 
5 

5 
I 
I 

*.? 

»4 

7 


8 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
6 
o 
o 
o 


iM 


Cariicd  over       l^H    q 


Straoi- 
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NumH. 

1 8  BiNO 

19  Stone 

20  Bind 

21  Coal 


A  Tasif.  of  the  Strjta  at  II^est 
Kumb. 

1  Clay 

2  Bind  -  -  • 

3  Smutt 

4  Clunch,  er  indurated  clay 

5  Bind 

6  Stone 

■7    Bind  -  " 

8   Stone 
g  Bind 

10  Stone 

1 1  Bind 

12  Shale 
ij  Bind 
I^.  Shale 

15  Clunch,  7?o««  and  fomctimes  cank 

16  Soft  Coal 

17  Clay 

38  Soft  Coal 

19  Clunch  (iW  Bind 

20  Coal 

21  Bind 

2i  Strong,  broad  Bind 
23  Coal 


Feet.  Inch. 
13S      o 

3  o 
20  o 
16     o 

7     4 

184     4 

HaLL4M. 

Feet.  iRch. 
7     6 
48 
I 

4 
3 
2 
1 
I 

3 
I 

16 

2 
12 

3 


o 
6 

o 
o 

3 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


54     o 


4 
o 

4 

21 

I 

I 

25 
6 


o 
6 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
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Mr  Forfter  has  given  an  account  of  fome  of  the  ftra- 
1 1  of  the  South-Sea  iflands,  the  fubftance  of  which  may 


be  feen  in  the  following  table 

South   Georgia. 

1 .  No  foil,  except  in  a  lew  crevices  of  the  rocks. 

2.  Ponderous  fl.ite,  with  fome  irony  particles,  in  hori- 
zontal ftrata,  perpendicularly  interfeaed  with  veins 
of  quartz. 

Southern  Ijh  of  New  Zealand. 

1.  Fine  light  black  mould,  in  fome  places  nine  inches 
deep,  but  generally  not  fo  much. 

2.  An  ars;i!laceous  fubftance,  nearly  related  to  the  clafs 
of  Tal'cons,  turned  ii.to  earth  by  the  aflion  ol  the 

air. 

3.  The  fime  fubftance  farther  indurated,  in  oblique 
ftrata,  generally  dipping  to  the  foulh. 

Easter   Island. 

1,  Reddilh-brown  dufty  moui.l,  looking  as  if  it  had 
been  burnt. 

2.  Burnt  rocks,  refembling  iligs  or  drofs  and  other 
volcanic  matters. 

Marcjjesas. 

1.  Clay  mixed  with  mould. 

2.  An  earthy  argillaceous  fubftance  mixed  with  tarras 
and  puzzolana. 

Otaheite. 
The  (liores  are  coral  rock,  extending  from  the  reef  en- 
circling thefe  ifles  to  the    very    high-wat:r    mark. 


There  begins  the  fand,  formed  in  fom;  places  from 
fniall  llitlls  and  rubbed  p   ccs  of  c0r.1l;  but  in  others    - 
the  Ihores  are  coverea  with  bl^ckilh  land,  confiding 
of  the  former  fort  mixed  with  b'ack,  fcme-imcs  glit- 
tering, particles  of  mica,  and  here  and  there  fome 
particles  of  the  refractory  iron  ores  called  in   Eng- 
land  Skim,  the  ferriim  micaeeum    of    I.in'.xus,  and 
Kall  the  molybdenum  fpuma  It: ft  of  tiie  lame  author. 
The  piHios  from    llie   ihores   to  the  foot  of  the  hills 
are  covered  with  a  very  fine  thick  ftraium  of  black 
mould,  mixed  with  the  abovementioned  fand,  which 
the  natives  manure  with  Ibclls.     The  fiift  and  lower 
range  of  hills  are    omed  of  a  red  ochieous  earth, 
fomctimes  fo  intenieiy  red,  that  the  natives  ufe  it  to 
paint  their  can..cs  and  cloth.     The  higher  liills  con- 
fift  of  a  hard  compact,  and  ftitf  clayey  fubftance, 
hardening  into  ftone  when  out  olthe  reach  of  the  fua 
and  air.     At  the  top  of  the  valleys,  along  the  banks 
cf  the  rivers,  are  large  maifes  of  coarfe  granite  ftones 
of  variuis  mixtures;  in  one  place  are  pillars  of  a 
grey,  f -lid  bafaltes  ;  and,  in  feveral  others,  fragments 
of  black  bafalte?. 

Friendly  Islands  and  New  Hebrides. 
The  fame  with  the  above. 

Mallicollo. 
Yellowifti  clay  mixed  wi  h  common  fand. 
TannA,  a    Fohanic  IJlaml. 
The  chief  ftrata  here  are  clay  mixed  with  aluminous 
earth,  interfperfed  with  lumps  of  pure  chalk.     The 
ftrata  of  the  clay  are  about  fix  inches,  deviating  very 
little  from  the  hoi  izontal  line.    « 

New  Caledonia  and  the  adjaent  Ifles- 
The  ftiores  confift  of  ftiell-fand,  and  particles  of  quartz  ; 
the  foil  in  the  plains  a  black  mould  mixed  with  this 
fand.  The  lldes  of  the  hills  c(  mpofed  of  a  yellow 
ochreous  clay,  richly  fpangled  with  fniall  particles  of 
cat-filver,  or'a  whitilh  kind  of  daze,  the  mica  argenua 
of  Linnxus.  The  higher  parts  of  the  hills  confill 
of  a  ftone  called  by  the  German  miners  j^,//.  .)?</«,  com- 
pofed  of  quartz  and  great  lumps  of  the  above  cat- 
filver.  The  latter  is  Ibrnetimes  of  an  intenieiy  red  or 
orange  colour,  by  means  of  an  iron  ochre. 


Strata. 


«  From  the  above  account,"  fays  Mr  Forft;r,  '•'  it 
appears,  I  think,  evidently,  that  all  the  high  tropical 
illes  of  the  South  Sea  have  been  fubjcft  to  the  action 
of  volcanoes.  Pyritical  and  fulphuieous  fubftance;, 
together  with  a  few  iron-ftones,  and  fome  velliges  of 
copper,  are  no  doubt  found  in  feveral  of  them  :  but 
the  mountains  of  New  Caledonia  are  the  moft  hk'..y  tp 
contain  the  richeft  metallic  vein^  ;  and  the  fame  opi- 
nion, I  fufpea,  may  be  formed  of  the  mountains  in  Ne«r 
Zealand."  ' 

In  the  city  of  Modena  in  Italy,  and  for  fome  miks 
round  that  place,  there  is  tlie  moft  fingular  arrange- 
ment of  ftrata  perhaps  in  the  whole  wrld.  From  the 
furfacc  of  the  ground  to  the  depth  ot  I4leet,  they  meet 
with  nothing  bat  ihe  ruins  ol  an  ancient  city.  Being 
come  to  that  depth,  they  find  paved  ftrcets,  artincets' 
(hops,  floors  of  houfes,  and  feveral  pieces  of  inlaid  wi  rk. 
After  thefe  ruins  they  find  a  very  folid  earth,  which 
one  would  think  had  never  been  removed  ;  but  a  hille 
lower  they  find  it  black  and  m.irfliy,  and  full  ot  briars. 
Si-^nior  Ramazzini  in  one  pbce  found  a  heap  ol  wheat 
entire  at  the  depth  of  24  feet ;  in  anothc-,  he  found 

filbert- 
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SiTita  fitbcrt-trcfs  wiili  their  nut«.  At  the  dep:h  of  about 
I  28  feet,  they  tint!  a  bcJ  of  ch.ill:,  about  j  1  feet  deep, 

StTJiogm-  ^vi,;^.},  c„ts  very  e.ilily  ;  alter  this  a  bed  of  nvirlhy  eaitli 
of  about  two  feet,  mixed  with  rulhes,  leaves,  and 
branclits.  After  this  led  comes  another  of  chalk, 
nearly  of  the  f.ime  ihickticfs  ;  and  whxh  ends  at  the 
depth  of  42  feer.  This  is  I'ollowed  by  another  bed  of 
marlhy  earth  like  the  former;  uficr  wliich  comes  a  new 
chalk  bed,  but  thiiiner,  which  alfo  has  a  m^ilhy  bed 
undcrne:tth  it.  This  ends  at  tlic  dcptii  d'  63  (ect ; 
after  which  they  find  fand  mingled  with  fmall  gr.ivel, 
and  fever.il  maiine  Ihelh.  Thi>  Itr.itum  is  ufually  ab>>ut 
five  feet  deep,  and  underneath  it  is  a  vail  refervrir  of 
water.  It  is  on  account  r.f  this  vater  that  the  foil  is 
fo  f'equently  dug,  and  the  llrata  (■>  well  known  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  After  coming  to  the  fandy  bottom 
abovememioned,  the  workmen  p-erce  the  gruund  with 
a  tcrebra  or  auger,  when  the  water  immediately  fpringj 
lip  wiih  great  force,  and  fills  the  we  1  to  the  brim. 
The  fljwis  perpetual,  and  neither  increafes  by  rain, 
n"r  d:cre.ifc5  by  drought.  Somctinios  tlic  auger  ir.e>.ts 
V  ith  g:eal  trees,  which  give  th;  workmen  much  trou- 
ble ;  they  alio  lometimes  fee  at  tlie  bottom  cf  thcfe 
wells  great  bone:,  coals,  flints,  and  pieces  of  iron. 

It  h.is  been  ail'crted  by  fome,  tint  the  fpecitic  gra- 
vity of  t!ic  llrata  conllantly  increaled  with  the  depth 
from  the  farlace.  But  Dr  Leigh,  in  his  N  itur.d  Hi- 
Aory  of  Lanca(hire,  fpcaking  ot  ih;  coal  pits,  denies 
the  ftrata  to  lie  according  to  the  laws  of  j;ravitation  ; 
obfcrving,  ih.it  the  (Irata  tJiere  are  Bill  a  bed  of  marlc, 
then  frce-lloiie,  next  iron  ftone,  tlien  coal,  or  channel 
mire,  then  fome  other  llrata,  th.en  coal  ajain,  &c. 
This  determined  Mr  Derham  to  make  a  nicer  inquiry 
into  the  matter:  accordingly,  in  1712,  he  canl'ed  di- 
vers places  to  be  bored,  laying  the  lever.il  llrata  by 
themfelvi-'s ;  and  afterwards  determined  very  carefully 
their  fpecilic  gravity.  The  refult  was,  that  in  liii  yaid 
the  (Irata  were  gr.iJtully  fpecifically  heavier  and  hea- 
vier the  l.iwcr  and  lower  they  went ;  but  in  another 
place  in  his  tickle,  he  could  not  perceive  any  diderence 
In  the  fpecitic  gravities. 

Acq  tt  nting  the  Royal  Society  therewith,  their  ope- 
r.itor  Mr  H.iuklb;e  was  ordered  to  try  the  llrata  cf  a 
ci  al  pit,  which  he  did  to  the  depth  of  30  llrata  :  tlic 
thicKncfs  and  fpecitic  jjravity  ol  each  whereof  )ie  gives 
us  lA  a  t  ible  in  the  I'hilofuphieal  Tranlai.'lions ;  and 
f:om  the  whole  makes  this  inlerence,  that  it  evidently 
appears  the  gravities  o(  the  leveral  ftrata  are  in  no 
manner  of  order,  but  purely  caiual,  as  if  mixed  by 
chance. 

STKATAGEM,  in  the  art  of  war,  any  device  for 
deceiving  and  fuipiiiing  an  enemy.  The  ancienis  dealt 
very  much  in  llratagcms  ;  the  moderns  wage  war  more 
openly,  and  on  the  fqtrare.  Frontiiius  has  nijide  a  eol- 
le^fi'^n  (f  the  ancient  llratigciti'-  of  war. 

M'RATEGUS,  Tf«T»jt(,  in  antiijuity,  an  oilicer 
among  the  Athei  i^ns,  whereof  there  were  two  clkofeu 
yearly,  to  command  the  tro.ips  of  th^  Hate. 

Plutarch  lays,  tliere  w  is  one  cholen  from  otit  of  each 
tribe;  but  Pollux  feerns  t:>  fiy  ihcy  were  ch  fen  indif- 
ftrer.lly  cut  of  the  pe";ile.  I'Jie  p-np'c  themlelvtj 
made  the  choice  ;  and  that  on  the  lail  day  of  the  year, 
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m  a  place  called  P,jx.     The  iwnJlraUgi  did  not  com-     Sf«tii 
mand  together,  but  took  their  turns  d  iv  by  day  ;  as         ■" 
we  tind  froai  Hcrodotui  and  Cornelius  Nepc...     Seme-     '^'V,"' 
times  mdeed,  at  when  a   peifon  w.is  found  c(  nmit  ^-L'w 
vaftly  Aiperior,  and  exceedingly  famed  in  war,  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  him  alone:  but  it  wa  ever  a  rule, 
not  to  put  any  perfon  in  the  ofSce  but  wh:  le  ellate  w.n 
in  Attica,  and  uho  h«d  chddtcn,  that  tlure  mig.'t  \< 
fome  hollages  and  fecnri-ies  fjr  hi.  condufl  and  riJcli- 
ty.     Conftaiitine  the  Great,  bclidcs  many  other  pri'i- 
leges  granted  ti>    the    city  of   Athens,   hon<^urcd  its 
duel  magillrate  with  the  title  of  Mi;»t  Syfi.ru,  AIjj- 
imi  Dux. 

t>  1  R.\TI  I,  in  the  Scnttifti  language,  fignifiei  a  Ir.ng 
narrow  vjllcy,  w^th  a  river  running  along  the  bottom. 

STRA  niliARN',  a  beautiful  and  extenilve  vaV.t/ 
in  PciiJillii.c,  bounded  on  the  north  by  th  •  e 

ol  mount  .in>  calicd  the  G:\i-:-.  .„,,  and  or.  t 
the  Ochili,  which  arc  rouiidcJ    r  ,  jj  covered 

with  verdure.     It  is  called  Strt  :,  tf,.  nver 

Earn,  which  runs  throc^h  th:  miJule  01  it  frrm  weft  10 
call  for  about  3c  miles.  On  ea.  h  JiJe  tf  the  banks  of 
this  beau'itul  llream  are  m?ny  vill..ge$  and  cot;ntry.le.il» 
dillinguillied  tor  romantic  liiuation..  Were  we  to  lin-'Ie 
out  any  of  the  villages,  we  woidd  mention  Crieff,  whfch 
Hands  on  a  fine  Hoping  ground  on  the  north  fide  of  tl  e 
Earn,  and  has  been  much  admired  by  travellers  for 
its  lituation,  and  the  variety,  contrail,  lingularity,  aad 
beauty  of  the  profpefl  whicii  it  alfirdj. 

STRATHNAVER,  a  fubJivifion  or  diilriil  of  the 
county  ot  Sutherland  in  Scotland;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  ocean,  on  the  eaft  by  CaitJinels,  en  the 
foiith  by  Suiherhind  properly  fo  called,  .ind  on  the  well 
partly  by  Rnfs  .md  p.ittly  by  the  ocean. 

S  rR.\  1  IOTl-,S,  W.tTtR  SOLDIER,  in  botany  :  A 
genus  of  pl.ints  belonging  to  the  clafs  t( poj^jrjrij, 
and  to  the  order  of  hrxn^y>:ia  ;  and  in  the  naliiral  f^C- 
tern  ranking  under  the  full  order,  /■<.'wj'.  The  fpath.i  is 
diphyllous:  the  perianthiiim  is  tritid.  There  are  three 
pct.ils,  and  the  berry  is  lii  celled  and  inferior.  There 
arc  three  fpecies,  the  aloidcs,  the  acoroidcs,  and  alif- 
moides.  The  ah:jci  alone  is  of  I'ritilh  extratflion, 
which  is  a'f  >  called  the  lur.t.r  al..;  Or  fi eJL-iaa.cr fal  ier. 
The  root  conlills  of  long  fibres  tufted  at  ihe  ends.  Tl.c 
le.ives  are  thck,  triangular,  pointed,  and  piickly  at  tJ-.c 
edges.  The  flowers  arc  white  and  (loaiing  on  the  wa- 
ter, and  bl  (fom  in  June.  This  plant  may  be  feen  in 
flow  rivers  and  fen'. 

STR.-\TO,  a  philofopher  rf  Lampfacus,  diiciple  and 
fufceli'or  in  the  feh'.id  of  Theiphrallus,  about  24S  ye^rs 
before  the  Chrillian  era.  He  applied  himfclf  with  in- 
comrDon  indullry  to  the  (ludy  of  nature  ;  and  after  the 
moll  mature  inveHigations,  he  fupported  that  nature 
w.is  inanimate,  and  that  there  was  no  tf  d  but  lutire. 
(Sec  Pl.htic  Niiture).  He  was  appii;:  oj  j>tc:c,>'or 
to  Ptclemy  Philadelpliu*,  who  not  only  revered  his 
ab'lities  and  l:.irning,  but  alio  rcwanicd  his  labouis 
with  unbounded  liberality.  He  wrote  different  trea- 
tife^,  all  nt'W  Joft, 

S  PRAWBERRY,  in  botany.     Sec  Fraga*!!. 

SntjirsfKt]  Trcf.      See  .Vkhutus. 
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ERRATA. 

Vol.  III.  p.  258.  col.  i.  1.  20.    For  *<  ra  the  50th,"  read  "  in  the  75th." 

Vol.  X.  p.  7.  col.  2.  1.  22.  from  bottom.     For  "  ifofceles  reflangle,"  read  "  ifofceles  triangle." 
p.  471.  col.  2.  1.  27.  from  bottom.     For  "  prevents,"  read  ♦'  perverts." 

Vol.  XIII.  p.  204.  col.  2.  1.  17.    For  "  after  the  364th.  in  the  year  440,"  read  "  iu  the  year  312,  or,  as  Ce- 

drenus  fays,  in  the  year  393." 

Vol.  XIV.  p.  67.  col.  2.  1.  27.  from  bottom.     For  «  St  Claget,"  read  "  Dr  Claget." 

Vol.  XVI.  p.  196.  col.  2.  1.  23.     Inftead  of  the  fentence  beginning  with  "  In   the  mean  time,"  read  "  0« 

the  9th  June  Admiral  Montague  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet  returning 
to  port,  amounting  to  19  fail  of  the  line." 
p.  682.  col.  I.  1.  37.     For  "  Milan,"  read  "  MIfnaw." 
p.  696.  col.  2.  1.  3.     For  "  irx)i7r/xoj,"  read  "  irxiTrTixoc," 

Vol.  XVII.  p.  180.  col.  2,  1.  16  from  bottom.     For  "  covers  them,"  read  "  they  cover." 
p.  524.  col.  2.  1.  12.     For   "  where,"  read  "  when." 
p.  533.  col.  2.   1.  50.      After  the  word  "  likewife,"   add  "  poflible." 
p.  556.  col.  2,  I,  i8t  from  bottom.  Erafe  the  fentence  beginning  with  the  word  "  Candidates." 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  pLAcrNC  the  PLATES  of  Vol.  XVIl. 


Part  I. 

riate  CCCCXLVII.  to  face 

Page  2 1 6 

Plate  CCCCLXV.  to  face 

CCCCXLVIII. 

. 

238 

CCCCLXVI. 

CCCCXLIX. 

. 

282 

CCCCLXVII.  -) 

CCCCL.     l 

CCCCLXVIIL  / 

ccccLi.  y 

. 

368 

CCCCLXIX.     f 

CCCCL11.3 

CCCCLXX.      J 

CCCCLIII. 

. 

370 

CCCCLXXI. 

CCCCLIV. 

. 

378 

CCcCLXXIL 

CCCCL  V. 

• 

382 

CCCCLXXIIL 

CCCCLVI.  I 
CCCCLVILJ" 

35^4 

CCCCLXXIV. 

* 

CCCCLXXV. 

CCCCLVIII.) 
CCCCLIX.    J 

386 

CCCCLXXVL 

* 

CCCCLXXVII.  7 

CCCCLX. 

. 

392 

CCCCLXXVIII.  J. 

CCCCLXI. 

. 

39» 

CCCCLXXIX.    3 

I 

'art  IL 

CCCCLXXX. 

CCCCLXII.  7 
CCCCLX  I II.  J- 

CCCCLXXXL 

. 

424 

C^^CCLXXXII.   ■ 
CCCCLXXXIII.  ■ 

CCCCLXIV.J 

Page  424 

48!* 

50a 

5S3 
659 
619 
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76i 
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